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PREFACE. 


The  present  work  completes  the  Series  of  Classical  Dictionaries,  and 
forms,  with  the  Dictionaries  of  “ Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  ” and 
“ Greek  and  Roman  Biography  ” already  published,  an  Encyclopaedia  of 
Classical  Antiquity.  The  Dictionary  of  Geography,  like  the  other  two 
works,  is  designed  mainly  to  illustrate  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and 
to  enable  a diligent  student  to  read  them  in  the  most  profitable  manner  ; 
but  it  has  been  thought  advisable  to  include  the  geographical  names  which 
occur  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  and  thus  to  make  the  wmrk  a Dictionary 
of  Ancient  Geography  in  the  widest  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  name 

Greek  and  Roman  ” has  however  been  retained,  partly  for  the  sake  of 
uniformity,  but  chiefly  to  indicate  the  principal  object  of  the  work. 

Our  knowledge  of  ancient  Geography  has  been  much  enlarged  within 
the  last  few  years  by  the  researches  of  modern  travellers,  many  of  whom 
liave  united  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  ancient  writers  with  great 
powers  of  observation  and  accuracy  of  description.  There  are  few 
countries  of  the  ancient  world  which  Rave  not  been  explored  and  described 
by  our  own  countrymen ; but  a knowledge  of  the  results  thus  obtained  is 
confined  to  a few,  and  has  not  yet  been  made  available  for  the  purposes 
of  instruction.  Hitherto  there  has  not  existed,  either  in  the  English  or  in 
the  German  language,  any  work  sufficiently  comprehensive  and  accurate 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  modern  scholarship.  The  German  works  upon 
this  subject  are  unusually  scanty.  In  English,  the  only  systematic  works 
worthy  of  mention  are  the  well-known  treatises  of  Cramer  upon  Greece, 
Italy,  and  Asia  Minor,  which  however  have  now  become  obsolete.  Since 
the  publication  of  his  “ Greece,”  for  instance,  we  have  had  the  incomparable 
travels  of  Colonel  Leake,  the  results  of  the  discoveries  of  the  French  Com- 
mission in  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  works  of  Ross,  Ulrichs,  Curtius,  and 
other  learned  German  travellers.  No  apology  is  therefore  necessary  for 
the  publication  of  a new  work  upon  Ancient  Geography,  which  is  in  many 
respects  more  needed  by  the  student  than  the  two  former  Dictionaries. 

This  work  is  an  historical  as  well  as  a geographical  one.  An  account  is 
given  of  the  political  history  both  of  countries  and  cities  under  their  re- 
spective names ; and  an  attempt  is  made  to  trace,  as  far  as  possible,  the 
history  of  the  more  important  buildings  of  the  cities,  and  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  their  present  condition,  wherever  they  still  exist.  The  history  is, 
for  the  most  part,  brought  down  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  in  the 
year  476  Qt  ^ur  era : but  it  was  impossible  to  observe  any  general  rule  upon 
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this  point ; and  it  has  sometimes  been  necessary  to  trace  the  history  of  a 
town  through  the  middle  ages,  in  order  to  explain  the  existing  remains  of 
antiquity. 

Separate  articles  are  given  to  the  geographical  names  which  occur  in  the 
chief  classical  authors,  as  well  as  to  those  which  are  found  in  the  Geogra- 
phers and  Itineraries,  wherever  the  latter  are  of  importance  in  consequence 
of  their  connection  with  more  celebrated  names,  or  of  their  representing 
modern  towns,  or  from  other  causes.  But  it  has  been  considered  worse 
than  useless  to  load  the  work  with  a barren  list  of  names,  many  of  them 
corrupt,  and  of  which  absolutely  nothing  is  known.  The  reader,  however, 
is  not  to  conclude  that  a name  is  altogether  omitted  till  he  has  consulted 
the  Index ; since  in  some  cases  an  account  is  given,  under  other  articles,  of 
names  which  did  not  deserve  a separate  notice. 

The  Illustrations  consist  of  plans  of  cities,  districts,  and  battles,  repre- 
sentations of  public  buildings  and  other  ancient  works,  and  coins  of  the 
more  important  places.  The  second  volume  of  the  work  will  be  followed 
by  an  Atlas  of  Ancient  Geography,  which  will  be  on  a sufficiently  large 
scale  to  be  of  service  to  the  more  advanced  student. 

WILLIAIM  SMITH. 


London,  December^  1853. 
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2 ABANTEh. 

ABANTES,  ABANTIS.  [Euboka.j 

ABA'NTIA.  [Amantia.] 

A'BARIS,  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Hyksos  dur- 
ing their  occupation  of  Egypt.  For  details  see 
Aegyptus. 

ABAS  (*'A§ay),  a river  of  Iberia  in  Asia,  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  {Pom/p.  35)  and  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxvii.  3)  as  crossed  by  Pompey,  on  his  expedition 
into  the  Caucasian  regions.  Its  com'se  was  E.  of 
the  Cambyses;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Alazonius  or  Alazon  of  Strabo  and  Pliny  (^Alasan, 
Alachs)  which  fell  into  the  Cambyses  just  above 
its  confluence  with  the  Cyrus.  [P.  S.] 

ABASCI,  ABASGI  (^ASaa-Koi,  ’Aiacryoi'),  a 
Scythian  people  in  the  N.  of  Colchis,  on  the  coiifines 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica  (within  which  they  are  some- 
times included),  on  the  Abascus  or  Abasgus,  one  of 
the  small  rivers  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
NE.  part  of  the  Euxine.  They  carried  on  a con- 
siderable slave-trade,  especially  in  beautiful  boys, 
whom  they  sold  to  Constantinople  for  eunuchs. 
These  practices  were  suspended  for  a time,  on  their 
nominal  conversion  to  Christianity,  during  the  reign 
of  Justinian  ; but  the  slave-trade  in  these  regions 
was  at  least  as  old  as  the  tune  of  Herodotus  (iii. 
97),  and  has  continued  to  the  present  time.  (Arrian. 
Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  12;  Procop.  B.  Goth.  iv.  3, 
B.  Pers.  ii.  29 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  '2,dvuiyai.')  [P.S.] 
ABASCUS,  ABASGUS.  [Abasci.] 

A'BATOS,  a rocky  island  in  the  Nile,  near  Phi- 
lae,  which  the  priests  alone  were  permitted  to  enter. 
(Senec.  Q.  N.  iv.  2 ; Lucan,  x.  323.) 

ABBASSUS  or  A3IBASUM  (Abbassus,  Liv.; 
*Aii§a(Tov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.x  Eih.  ’ApSaalTT^s),  a 
town  of  Phxygia,  on  the  frontiers  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
in  Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
same  as  the  Alamassus  of  Hierocles,  and  the  a!ma- 
DASSE  of  the  Councils.  (Hierocles,  p.  678,  with 
Wessehng’s  note.) 

ABDE'RA.  1.  (Ta‘'A§5r7pa,  also  ''A€5r]pov  or  -oy; 
Abdera,  -orum,  Liv.  xlv.  29;  Abdera,  -ae,  Plin. 
XXV.  53:  Eth.  ’ASSrjplrrjs,  Abderites  or  -ita:  Adj. 
'ASSrjpiTLKos,  Abderiticus,  Abderitanus),  a town 
upon  the  southern  coast  of  Thrace,  at  some  distance 
to  the  E.  of  the  river  Nestus.  Herodotus,  indeed, 
in  one  passage  (vii.  126),  speaks  of  the  river  as 
flowing  through  Abdera  (^  5t’  'A€di]pwv  ^4uu 
NeVroy,  but  cf.  c.  109,  Kara.  ”’A§S?jpa).  According 
to  mythology,  it  was  founded  by  Heracles  in  honour 
of  his  favourite  Abderus.  (Strab.  p.  331.)  His- 
tory, however,  mentions  Timesius  or  Timesias  of 
Clazomenae  as  its  first  founder.  (Herod,  i.  168.) 
His  colony  was  unsuccessful,  and  he  was  driven  out 
by  the  Thracians.  Its  date  is  fixed  by  Eusebius, 
B.  c.  656.  In  B.  c.  541,  the  inhabitants  of  Teos, 
unable  to  resist  Harpagus,  who  had  been  left  by 
Cyrus,  after  his  capture  of  Sardis,  to  complete  the 
subjugation  of  Ionia,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to 
him,  took  ship  and  sailed  to  Thrace,  and  there  re- 
colouised  Abdera.  (Herod.  1.  c.;  Scymnus  Chius, 
665;  Strab  p.  644.)  Fifty  years  afterwards,  when 
Xerxes  invaded  Greece,  Abdera  seems  to  have  be- 
come a place  of  considerable  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  cities  which  had  the  ex- 
pensive honour  of  entertaining  the  great  king  on  his 
march  into  Gi-eece.  (Herod,  vii.  120.)  On  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Xerxes  stopped  at 
Abdera,  and  acknowledged  the  hospitality  of  its 
mhabitants  by  presenting  them  with  a tiara  and 
scymitar  of  gold.  Thucydides  (ii.  97)  mentions 
Abdera  as  the  westernmost  limit  of  the  kingdom  of 
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the  Odrysae  when  at  its  height  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  b.  c.  408  Abdera  was 
reduced  under  the  power  of  Athens  by  Thrasybulus, 
then  one  of  the  Athenian  generals  in  that  quarter. 
(Diod.  xiii.  72.)  Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  being 
then  in  a very  flourishing  state.  The  first  blow  to 
its  prosperity  was  given  in  a war  in  which  it  was 
engaged  b.  c.  376  with  the  Triballi,  who  had  at 
this  time  become  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of 
Thrace.  After  a partial  success,  the  Abderitae  were 
nearly  cut  to  pieces  in  a second  engagement,  but 
were  rescued  by  Chabrias  with  an  Athenian  force. 
(Diod.  XV.  36.)  But  little  mention  of  Abdera  oc- 
curs after  this.  Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  his 
time  a free  city  (iv.  18).  In  later  times  it  seems  to 
have  sunk  into  a place  of  small  repute.  It  is  said 
in  the  middle  ages  to  have  had  the  name  of  Poly- 
stylus. Dr.  Clarke  (Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  422)  men- 
tions his  having  searched  in  vain  on  the  east  bank 
of  the  Nestus  for  any  traces  of  Abdera,  probably 
from  imagining  it  to  have  stood  close  to  the  river. 

Abdera  was  the  birthplace  of  several  famous  per- 
sons : among  others,  of  the  philosophers  Protagoras, 
Democritus,  and  Amaxarchus.  In  spite  of  this, 
its  inhabitants  passed  into  a proverb  for  dullness  and 
stupidity.  (Juv.  x.  50;  Martial,  x.  25.  4;  Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  16,  vii.  7.) 

Mullets  from  Abdera  were  considered  especial 
dainties  (Athen.  p.  1 1 8).  It  was  also  famous  for 
producing  the  cuttle-fish  (Id.  p.  324).  [H.  W.] 


2.  (rd  ’'A§8r/pa,  AijBripa,  Strab. ; ‘'A§3apa,  Ptol. ; 
rb  ‘'ASdrjpoy,  Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B. : Eth.  'ASdr]- 
p'lTTjs:  Adra  or,  according  to  some,  Almeria'),  a 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  on  the  S.  coast,  between 
Malaca  and  Carthago  Nova,  founded  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Strab.  pp.  157,  8;  Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  3.)  There  are  coins  of  the  city,  some  of 
a very  ancient  period,  with  Phoenician  characters, 
and  others  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  from  which  the 
place  appears  to  have  been  either  a colony  or  a muni- 
cipium.  (Rasche,s.v.; Eckhel,vol.i.p.l3.)  [P.S.] 
ABELLA  (’ASeAAo,  Strab.,  Ptol. : A'^A.Abellanus, 
Inscr.  ap.  Orell.  3316,  Avellanus,  Plin. : AveUa  Vec~ 
chia),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Campania,  about  5 
miles  NE.  of  Nola.  According  to  Justin  (xx.  1),  it 
was  a Greek  city  of  Chalcidic  origin,  which  would  lead  , 
us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a colony  of  Cumae : but  at  i 
a later  period  it  had  certainly  become  an  Oscan  town, 
as  well  as  the  neighbouring  city  of  Nola.  No  men-  i 
tion  of  it  is  found  in  history,  though  it  must  have 
been  at  one  time  a place  of  importance.  Strabo  and  j 
Pliny  both  notice  it  among  the  inland  towns  of  * 
Campania;  and  though  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de 
Cohniis,  that  Vespasian  settled  a number  of  his  i 
freedmen  and  dependants  there,  yet  it  appears,  both  | 
from  that  treatise  and  from  Phny,  that  it  had  not  | 
then  attained  the  rank  of  a colony,  a dignity  which 
we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  It  pro-  J 
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bably  became  such  in  the  reign  of  that  emperor. 
(Strab.  p.  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  § 9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  230;  Gruter.  Inscr.  p.  1096,  1; 
Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  400.)  We  learn  from  Virgil 
and  Silius  Italicus  that  its  territory  was  not  fertile 
in  com,  but  rich  in  fruit-trees  (maliferae  Ahellae): 
the  neighbomhood  also  abounded  in  filberts  or  hazel- 
nuts of  a very  choice  quahty,  which  were  called 
from  thence  nuces  Avellanae  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  740; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  545 ; Plin.  xv.  22 ; Serv.  ad  Georg. 
ii.  65).  The  modem  town  of  Avella  is  situated  in 
the  plain  near  the  foot  of  the  Apennines;  but  the  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city,  still  called  Avella  Vecchia, 
occupy  a hill  of  considerable  height,  forming  one  of 
the  underfalls  of  the  mountains,  and  command  an 
extensive  view  of  the  plain  beneath;  hence  Virgil’s 
expression  “ despectant  moenia  Abellae.”  The  rams 
are  described  as  extensive,  including  the  vestiges  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a temple,  and  other  edifices,  as  well 
as  a ;^ortion  of  the  ancient  walls.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  p.  445;  Lupuli,  Ifer  Vermsin.  p.  19;  Eo- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  597 ; Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  105.)  Of  the  numerous  relics  of  antiquity  dis- 
covered here,  the  most  interesting  is  a long  inscrip- 
tion in  the  Oscan  language,  which  records  a treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  citizens  of  AbeUa  and  those 
of  Nola.  It  dates  (according  to  Mommsen)  from  a 
period  shortly  after  the  Second  Punic  War,  and  is 
not  only  curious  on  account  of  details  concerning  the 
municipal  magistrates,  but  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant auxiliaries  we  possess  for  a study  of  the 
Oscan  language.  This  ciuious  monument  still  re- 
mains in.  the  museum  of  the  Seminary  at  Nola : it 
has  been  repeatedly  published,  among  others  by 
Passeri  (^Linguae  Oscae  Specimen  Singulare,  fol. 
Romae,  1774),  but  in  the  most  complete  and  satis- 
factory manner  by  Lepsius  (Jnscr.  Umhr.  et  Osc. 
tab.  xxi.)  and  Mommsen  (Die  Unter-Italisclien  Dion 
lekte,  p.  119).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABELLI'NUM  (’A€4Wivov,  Eth.  Abellinas-atis). 
1.  A considerable  city  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sabatus,  near  the  frontier 
of  Campania.  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  included  in  that  country,  as  he  enu- 
merates it  among  the  cities  of  the  first  region 
of  Augustus,  but  Ptolemy  is  probably  correct  in 
reckoning  it  among  those  of  the  Hirpini.  It  is 
placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the  road 
from  Beneventum  to  Salernum,  at  a distance  of  16 
Roman  nfiles  from  the  former  city.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest ; 
and  it  appears  to  have  first  risen  to  be  a place  of  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  period  at 
which  it  became  a colony  is  imcertain : Pliny  calls  it 
only  an  “ oppidum,”  but  it  appears  from  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  that  it  must  have  received  a colony 
previous  to  his  time,  probably  as  early  as  the  second 
Triumvirate;  and  we  leam  from  various  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  that  it  continued  to  enjoy  this  rank 
down  to  a late  period.  These  mention  numerous 
local  magistrates,  and  prove  that  it  must  have  been 
a place  of  considerable  wealth  and  importance,  at 
least  as  late  as  the  time  of  Valentinian.  (Plin.  iii. 
5i  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68;  Lib.  de  Colon,  p.  229; 
Inscr.  ap.  Orell.  Nos.  1180,  1181;  Lupuli,  7<er  Fe- 
nusin.  pp.  34,  55,  56.) 

The  ancient  city  was  destroyed  during  the  wars 
between  the  Greeks  and  the  Lombards,  and  the  in- 
habitants established  themselves  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Avellino,  which  has  thus  retained  the  name, 
but  not  the  situation,  of  the  ancient  Abellinum.  The 
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ruins  of  the  latter  are  still  visible  about  two  miles 
from  the  modem  city,  near  the  village  of  Atripaldi, 
and  immediately  above  the  river  Sabbato.  Some  ves- 
tiges of  an  amphitheatre  may  be  traced,  as  well  as 
portions  of  the  city  walls,  and  other  fragments  of  reti- 
culated noasonry.  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions, 
bas-reliefs,  altars,  and  minor  relics  of  antiquity,  have 
also  been  discovered  on  the  site.  (Lupuli,  l.c.  pp.  33, 
34;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  310;  Swinburne,  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  118;  Craven,  Abrvzzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.) 
The  neighbourhood  still  abounds  with  filbert-trees, 
which  are  extensively  cultivated,  as  they  were  in 
ancient  times ; on  which  account  the  name  of  the 
nvces  Avellanae  was  frequently  derived  from  Abelli- 
nura  rather  than  Abella.  (Harduin.  ad  Plin.  xv.  22.) 

2.  Besides  the  Abellinum  mentioned  by  Pliny  in 
the  first  region  of  Italy,  he  enumerates  also  in  the 
second,  which  included  the  Hirpini  and  Apulians, 
“ Abellinates  cognomine  Protropi,”  and  “ Abellinates 
cognominati  Marsi.”  The  first  have  been  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  already 
mentioned,  but  it  would  certainly  appear  that  Pliny 
meant  to  distinguish  them.  No  clue  exists  to  the 
position  of  either  of  these  two  towns : the  conjecture 
of  the  Italian  topographers  who  have  placed  the 
Abellinates  Marsi  at  Marsico  Vetere,  in  Lucania, 
having  nothing,  except  the  slight  similarity  of  name, 
to  recommend  it,  as  that  site  would  have  been  in  the 
third  region.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'BIA  (t]  ’Asia:  nr.  Zarnata'),  a town  of  Mes- 
senia,  on  the  Messenian  gulf,  and  a little  above  the 
woody  dell,  named  Choerius,  which  formed  the 
boundary  between  Messenia  and  Laconia  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the 
same  town  as  the  Ira  of  the  Iliad  (ix.  292),  one  of 
the  seven  towns  which  Agamemnon  offered  to 
Achilles,  and  to  have  derived  its  later  name  from 
Abia,  the  nurse  of  Hyllus,  the  son  of  Hercules. 
Subsequently  it  belonged,  with  Thuria  and  Pharae, 
to  the  Achaean  League.  It  continued  to  be  a place 
of  some  importance  down  to  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  as 
we  learn  from  an  extant  inscription  of  that  period. 
(Pans.  iv.  30;  Polyb.  xxv.  1;  Paciandi,  Monum. 
Pelopon.  ii.  pp.  77, 145,  cited  by  Hoffmann,  Griech- 
enland,  p.  1020 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  325.) 

ABIA'NUS  (’ASiav^s),  a river  of  Scythia  (Sar- 
matia)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  mentioned  only  in 
the  work  of  Alexander  on  the  Euxine,  as  giving 
name  to  the  Abii,  who  dwelt  on  its  banks.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  ’'ASioi.)  Stephanus  elsewhere  quotes 
Alexander  as  saying  that  the  district  of  Hylea  on 
the  Euxine  was  called  *A6iKij,  which  he  interprets 
by  'TAalo,  woody  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  'TAeo).  [P.  S.] 

A'BII  (''ASioi),  a Scythian  people,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia  extra  Imaum, 
near  the  Hippophagi ; but  there  were  very  different 
opinions  about  them.  Homer  (II.  xiii.  5,  6)  repre- 
sents Zeus,  on  the  summit  of  M.  Ida,  as  turning 
away  his  eyes  from  the  battle  before  the  Greek 
camp,  and  “ looking  down  upon  the  land  of  the 
Thracians  familiar  with  horses,”  Mvawv  t’  ayxe- 
fxaxoov,  Kal  ayavup  iirjTTjfioKywv,  yKaKTO<paywv, 
aSiup  T6,  biKatOTarcop  apQpdmup.  Ancient  and 
modem  commentators  have  doubted  greatly  which 
of  these  words  to  take  as  proper  names,  except  the 
first  two,  which  nearly  all  agree  to  refer  to  the 
Mysians  of  Thrace.  The  fact  would  seem  to  be 
that  the  poet  had  heard  accounts  of  the  great  no- 
made  peoples  who  inhabited  the  steppes  NW.  and 
N.  of  the  Euxine,  whose  whole  wealth  lay  in  their 
herds,  especially  of  horses,  on  the  milk  of  which 
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they  lived,  and  who  were  supposed  to  preserve  the 
innocence  of  a state  of  nature  ; and  of  them,  there- 
fore, he  speaks  collectively  by  epithets  suited  to  such 
descriptions,  and,  among;  the  rest,  as  dSioi,  poor, 
with  scanty  means  of  life  (from  a and  fiios').  The 
people  thus  described  answer  to  the  later  notions 
respecting  the  Hyperboreans,  whose  name  does  not 
occur  in  Homer.  Afterwards,  the  epithets  applied 
by  Homer  to  this  supposed  primitive  people  were 
taken  as  proper  names,  and  were  assigned  to  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  the  Scythians,  so  that  we  have 
mention  of  the  Scythae  Agavi,  Hippemolgi,  Galac- 
tophagi  (and  Galactopotae)  and  Abii.  The  last  are 
mentioned  as  a distinct  people  by  Aeschylus,  who 
prefixes  a guttural  to  the  name,  and  describes  the 
Gabii  as  the  most  just  and  hospitable  of  men,  living 
on  the  self-sown  fruits  of  the  untilled  earth  ; but  we 
have  no  indication  of  where  he  placed  them  (^Prom. 
Solut.  Fr.  184).  Of  those  commentators,  who  take 
the  word  in  Homer  for  a proper  name,  some  place 
them  in  Thrace,  some  in  Scythia,  and  some  near  the 
Amazons,  who  in  vain  urged  them  to  take  part  in  an 
expedition  against  Asia  (Eustath.  ad  11.  ?.  c.  p.  916  ; 
Stepn.  Byz.  1.  c.);  in  fact,  like  the  coirespondent 
fabulous  people,  the  Hyperborei,  they  seem  to  have 
been  moved  back,  as  knowledge  advanced,  further 
and  further  into  the  unknoum  regions  of  the  north. 
In  the  histories  of  Alexander’s  expedition  we  are 
told  that  ambassadors  came  to  him  at  Maracanda 
(Samarkand)  from  the  Abii  Scythae,  a tribe  who 
had  been  independent  since  the  time  of  Cyrus,  and 
were  renowned  for  their  just  and  peaceful  character 
(Arrian.  Anah.  iv.  1 ; Q.  Curt.  vii.  6) ; but  the 
specific  name  of  the  tribe  of  Scythians  who  sent  this 
embassy  is  probably  only  an  instance  of  the  attempts 
made  to  illustrate  the  old  mythical  geography  by 
Alexander’s  conquests.  In  these  accounts  theii 
precise  locality  is  not  indicated:  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  places  them  N.  of  Hyrcania  (xxiii.  6).  Am 
extended  discussion  will  be  found  in  Strabo  of  the 
various  opinions  respecting  the  Abii  up  to  his  time 
(pp.  296,  303,  311,  553;  Droysen,  in  the  Rhein. 
Mus.  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  1834).  [P.  S.] 

A'BILA  ("AgiAa:  Eth.  'A€i\rju6s).  It  would 
appear  that  there  were  several  towns  bearing  this 
appellation  in  the  districts  which  border  upon  Pa- 
lestine. The  most  important  of  these  was  a place  of 
strength  in  Coele-Syria,  now  Nebi  Abel,  situated 
between  Heliopolis  and  Damascus,  in  lat.  33°  38'  N., 
long.  36°  18'  E.  It  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
tetrarchy  of  Abilene,  and  is  frequently  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  Abila  Lysaniae  (''A§i\a  iiriKa- 
AaOpevri  Avaaviov).  [Abilene.] 

Belleye  has  written  a dissertation  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  to  prove 
that  this  Abila  is  the  same  with  Leucas  on  the 
river  Chrysorrhoas,  which  at  one  period  assumed 
the  nanae  of  Claudiopolis,  as  we  learn  from  some 
coins  described  by  Eckhel.  The  question  is  much 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  that  medals  have 
been  preserv^  of  a town  in  Coele-Syria  called 
Abila  Leucas,  which,  as  can  be  demonstrated  from 
the  pieces  themselves,  must  have  been  different  from 
Abila  Lysaniae.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  337,  345; 
Ptol.  V.  15.  § 22  ; Plin.  v.  18  ; Antonin.  Itiner. 
pp.  198,  199,  ed.  Wessel.)  [W.  E.] 

ABILE'NE,  or  simply  A'BILA  (’A€i\r]vi], 
ASiha),  a district  in  Coele-Syria,  of  which  the 
chief  town  was  Abila.  The  limits  of  this  region 
are  nowhere  exactly  defined,  but  it  seems  to  have 
included  the  eastern  slopes  of  Antilibanus,  and  to 
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have  extended  S.  and  SE.  of  Damascus  as  far  as 
the  borders  of  Galilaea,  Batanaea,  and  Trachonitis. 
Abilene,  when  first  mentioned  in  history,  was  go- 
verned by  a certain  Ptolemaeus,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  was  succeeded,  about  b.  c.  40,  by  a son  named 
Lysanias.  Lysanias  was  put  to  death  in  B.  c.  33, 
at  the  instigation  of  Cleopatra,  and  the  principality 
passed,  by  a sort  of  purchase  apparently,  into  the 
hands  of  one  Zenodorus,  from  whom  it  was  trans- 
ferred (b.  c.  31)  to  Herod  the  Great.  At  the  death 
of  the  latter  (a.  d.  3)  one  portion  of  it  was  annexed 
to  the  tetrarchy  of  his  son  Philip,  and  the  remainder 
bestowed  upon  that  Lysanias  who  is  named  by  St. 
Luke  (iii.  1).  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Ti- 
berius (a.  D,  37),  Caligula  made  over  to  Herod 
Agrippa,  at  that  time  a prisoner  in  Eome,  the  te- 
trarchy of  Philip  and  the  tetrarchy  of  Lysanias, 
while  Claudius,  upon  his  accession  (a.  d.  41),  not 
only  confirmed  the  liberality  of  his  predecessor  towards 
Agrippa,  but  added  all  that  portion  of  Judaea  and 
Samaria  which  had  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  his 
grandfather  Herod  the  Great,  together  (says  Josephus) 
with  Abila,  which  had  appertained  to  Lysanias 
(^A€i\au  Se  t)]u  Avcravlov),  and  the  adjoining  region 
of  Libanus.  Lastly,  in  a.  d.  53,  Claudius  granted 
to  the  younger  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip  with 
Batanaea  and  Trachonitis  and  Abila  — Avar  avia  Se 
avTT]  eyeyovei  rerpapx'a^.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  4. 
§ 4,  7.  § 4,  x^dii.  7.  § 10,  xix.  5.  § 1,  xx.  6.  § 1, 
B.  J.  i.  13.  § 1,  XX.  4.)  Josephus,  at  first  sight, 
seems  to  contradict  himself,  in  so  far  that  in  one 
passage  (Ant.  xviii.  7.  § 10)  he  represents  Caligula 
as  bestowing  upon  Herod  Agrippa  the  tetrarchy  of 
Lysanias,  while  in  another  (Ant.  xix.  5.  § 1)  he 
states  that  Abila  of  Lysanias  was  added  by  Clau- 
dius to  the  former  dominions  of  Agrippa,  but,  in 
reality,  these  expressions  must  be  explained  as  i*e- 
ferring  to  the  division  of  Abilene  which  took  place 
on  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great.  We  find  Abila 
mentioned  among  the  places  captured  by  Placidus, 
one  of  Vespasian’s  generals,  in  A.  D.  69  or  70 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  7.  § 5),  and  from  that  time  for- 
ward it  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  [W.  R.] 

A'BNOB  A (AvvoSa : Schwarzwald,  BlackForest), 
a range  of  hills  in  Germany,  extending  from  the  Ober- 
land  of  Baden  northward  as  far  as  the  modem  town 
of  Pforzheim.  In  later  times  it  was  sometimes  called 
Silva  Marciana.  On  its  eastern  side  are  the  sources 
of  the  Danube.  Its  name  is  sometimes  spelt  Arnoba 
or  Arbona,  but  the  correct  orthography  is  established 
by  inscriptions.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lat.  no.  1986.) 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 7)  incorrectly  places  the  range  of 
the  Abnoba  too  far  N.  between  the  Maine  and  the 
source  of  the  Ems.  (Tacit.  Germ.  1 ; Fest.  Avien. 
Descript.  Orb.  437  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  24 ; Martian. 
Capell.  vi.  § 662 ; comp.  Creuzer,  Zur  Gesch.  der 
Alt-Rom.  Cultur,rp^.  65,  108.)  [L.  S.] 

ABOCCIS  or  ABUNCIS  ('A^ovyKis,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§16;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35.  § 181,  Aboccis  in  old 
editions,  Abuncis  in  Sillig’s:  Aboosimbel  or  Ipsam- 
bul),  a town  in  Aethiopia,  between  the  Second 
Cataract  and  Syene,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Nile,  celebrated  on  account  of  the  two  magnifi- 
cent grotto  temples,  which  were  discovered  at  this 
place  by  Belzoni.  The  walls  of  the  larger  of  the  two 
temples  are  covered  with  paintings,  which  record 
the  victories  of  Ramses  III.  over  various  nations  of 
Africa  and  Asia.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i. 
p.  24,  seq.) 

ABODI'ACUM,  AUODI'ACUM  (’ASovSiaKoy 
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Tab.  Pent.;  Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 5 Abuzacum,  Vit.  S. 
Magn.  28),  a town  of  Vindelicia,  probably  coin- 
ciding with  the  modem  Epfach  'on  the  river  Lech, 
where  remains  of  Koman  buildings  are  still  extant. 
The  stations,  however,  in  the  Itineraries  and  the 
Peutingerian  Table  are  not  easily  identified  with 
the  site  of  Epfach',  and  Abodiacum  is  placed  by 
some  topographers  at  the  hamlet  of  Peisenherg,  on 
the  slope  of  a hill  with  the  same  name,  or  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eosenheim  in  Bavaria.  (Itin. 
Anton.;  Muchar,  Noncum,  p.  283.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABOLLA  (’'AgoAAa),  a city  of  Sicily,  mentioned 
only  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.\  who  affords 
no  clue  to  its  position,  but  it  has  been  supposed,  on 
account  of  the  resemblance  of  the  name,  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  Avola,  between  Syracuse  and 
Noto.  A coin  of  this  city  has  been  pubhshed  by 
D’Orville  (Sicula,  pt.  ii.  tab.  20),  but  is  of  very 
uncertain  authority.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  189  ; Castell. 
Sicil.  Vet.  Num.  p.  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ABONI-TEICHOS  (’A§c5i/ou  Te?xos : Eth.  'A€o}vo- 
reix^irps : Ineboli),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Paphla- 
gonia  with  a harbour,  memorable  as  the  birthplace 
of  the  impostor  Alexander,  of  whom  Lucian  has 
left  us  an  amusing  account  in  the  treatise  bearing 
his  name.  (^Dict.  of  Bioyr.  vol.  i.  p.  123.)  Ac- 
cording to  Lucian  (^Alex.  § .58),  Alexander  pe- 
titioned the  emperor  (probably  Antoninus  Pius) 
that  the  name  of  his  native  place  should  be  changed 
from  Aboni-Teichos  into  lonopolis  ; and  whether 
the  emperor  granted  the  request  or  not,  we  know 
that  the  town  was  called  lonopolis  in  later  times. 
Not  only  does  this  name  occur  in  Marcianus  and 
Hierocles;  but  on  coins  of  the  time  of  Antoninus 
and  L.  Verus  we  find  the  legend  IfiNOnOAITHN, 
as  well  as  ABJlNOTEIXITflN.  The  modem  Ine- 
boli is  evidently  only  a corruption  of  lonopolis. 
(Strab.  p.  545;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  15  ; Lucian, 
Alex.,  passim;  Marcian.  Peripl.  p.  72;  Ptol.  v.  4. 
§2  ; Hierocl.  p.  696;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^A€l}vov 
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ABORI'GINES  (’ASopiylves),  a name  given  by 
all  the  Roman  and  Greek  writers  to  the  earliest  in- 
habitants of  liatium,  before  they  assumed  the  appel- 
lation of  Latini.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
obvious  derivation  of  this  name  (a&  origine')  is  the 
trae  one,  and  that  it  could  never  have  been  a national 
title  reaUy  borne  by  any  people,  but  was  a mere  ab- 
stract appellation  invented  in  later  times,  and  in- 
tended, like  the  Autochthones  of  the  Greeks,  to  de- 
signate the  primitive  and  original  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  other  derivations  suggested  by  later 
wiiters,  — such  as  Aberrigines,  from  their  wander- 
ing habits,  or  the  absurd  one  which  Dionysius  seems 
inchned  to  adopt,  “ ab  6peai,^’  from  their  dwelling  in 
the  mountains,  — are  mere  etymological  fancies,  sug- 
gested probably  with  a view  of  escaping  from  the 
difficulty,  that,  according  to  later  researches,  they 
were  not  really  autochthones,  but  foreigners  coming 
from  a distance  (Dionys.  i.  10;  Aur.  Viet.  Orig. 
Gent.  Pom.  4).  Their  real  name  appears  to  have 
been  Casci  (Saufeius,  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  6),  an 
appellation  afterwards  used  among  the  Romans  to 
signify  anytliing  primitive  or  old-fashioned.  The 
epithet  of  Sacrani,  supposed  by  Niebuhr  to  have 
been  also  a national  appellation,  would  appear  to  have 
had  a more  restricted  sense,  and  to  have  been  con- 
fined to  a particular  tnbe  or  subdivision  of  the  race. 
But  it  is  certainly  remarkable  that  the  name  of 
Aborigines  must  have  been  established  in  general  use 
at  a period  as  early  as  the  fifth  century  of  Rome ; 
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for  (if  we  may  trust  the  accuracy  of  Dionysius)  it 
was  already  used  by  Callias,  the  historian  of  Aga- 
thocles,  who  termed  Latinus  “ king  of  the  Abori- 
gines ” (Dionys.  i.  72):  and  we  find  that  Lycophron 
(writing  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus)  speaks  of 
Aeneas  as  founding  thirty  cities  “ in  the  land  of  the 
Boreigonoi"  a name  wliich  is  evidently  a mere  cor- 
ruption of  Aborigines.  (Lycophr.  A/ea;.  1253;  Tzetz. 
ad  loc. ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  80.) 

A tradition  recorded  both  by  Cato  and  Varro,  and 
which  Niebuhr  justly  regards  as  one  of  the  most  cre- 
dible of  those  transmitted  to  us  from  antiquity,  related 
that  these  Aborigines  first  dwelt  in  the  high  mountain 
districts  around  Reate  and  in  the  vallies  which  ex- 
tend from  thence  towards  the  Mt.  Velino  and  the 
Lake  Fucinus.  From  hence  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Sabines,  who  descended  upon  them  from  the  still 
more  elevated  regions  around  Amitemum,  and  drove 
them  forwards  towards  the  W.  coast : yielding  to  this 
pressure,  they  descended  into  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
and  from  thence  gradually  extended  themselves  into 
the  plains  of  Latium.  Here  they  came  in  contact 
with  the  Siculi,  who  were  at  that  time  in  possession 
of  the  country;  and  it  was  not  till  after  a long  con- 
test that  the  Aborigines  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  land,  expelled  or  reduced  to  slavery  its  Siculian 
population,  and  extended  their  dominion  not  only 
over  Latium  itself,  but  the  whole  plain  between  the 
Volscian  mountains  and  the  sea,  and  even  as  far  as 
the  river  Liris.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  10,  13,  14,  ii.  49; 
Cato,  ap.  Priscian.  v.  12.  § 65.)  In  this  war  we 
are  told  that  the  Aborigin^  were  assisted  by  a Pe- 
lasgian  tribe,  with  whom  they  became  in  some  de- 
gree intenningled,  and  from  whom  they  first  learned 
the  art  of  fortifying  their  towns.  In  conjunction 
with  these  allies  they  continued  to  occupy  the  plains 
of  Latium  until  about  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war, 
when  they  assumed  the  appellation  of  Latini,  from 
their  king  Latinus.  (Dionys.  i.  9,  60;  Liv.  i.  1,  2.) 

Whatever  degree  of  historical  authority  we  may 
attach  to  this  tradition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
it  correctly  represents  the  fact  that  the  Latin  race, 
such  as  we  find  it  in  historical  times,  was  composed 
of  two  distinct  elements : the  one  of  Pelasgic  origin, 
and  closely  allied  with  other  Pelasgic  races  in  Italy; 
the  other  essentially  different  in  language  and  origin. 
Both  these  elements  are  distinctly  to  be  traced  in  the 
Latin  language,  in  which  one  class  of  words  is  closely 
related  to  the  Greek,  another  wholly  distinct  from  it, 
and  evidently  connected  with  the  languages  of  the 
Oscan  race.  The  Aborigines  may  be  considered  as 
representmg  the  non-Pelasgic  part  of  the  Latin 
people ; and  to  them  we  may  refer  that  portion  of  the 
Latin  language  which  is  strikingly  dissimilar  to  the 
Greek.  The  obvious  relation  of  this  to  the  Oscan 
dialects  would  at  once  lead  us  to  the  same  conclusion 
with  the  historical  traditions  above  related:  namely, 
that  the  Aborigines  or  Casci,  a mountain  race  from 
the  central  Apennines,  were  nearly  akin  to  the  Aequi, 
Volsci,  and  other  ancient  nations  of  Italy,  who  are 
generally  included  under  the  term  of  Oseans  or  Au- 
sonians;  and  as  clearly  distinct  from  the  tribes  of 
Pelasgic  origin,  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  the  great 
Sabellian  family  on  the  other.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
78 — 84;  Donaldson,  Varronianus,  p.  3;  Abeken, 
Mittelitalien,  pp.  46,  47.) 

Dionysius  tells  us  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
cities  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aborigines  in  their 
mountain  homes  had  ceased  to  exist  in  his  time;  but 
he  has  preserved  to  us  (i.  14)  a catalogue  of  them, 
as  given  by  Van'o  in  his  Antiquities,  which  is  d 
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much  interest.  Unfortunately  most  of  the  names 
contained  in  it  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
the  geographical  data  are  not  sufficiently  precise  to 
enable  us  to  fix  their  position  udth  any  certainty. 
The  researches  of  recent  travellers  have,  however, 
of  late  years  given  increased  interest  to  the  passage 
in  question,  by  establishing  the  fact  that  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Reate,  and  especially  the  valley  of  the 
Salto,  a district  commonly  called  the  Cicolano, 
abound  with  vestiges  of  ancient  cities,  which,  from 
the  polygonal,  or  so-called  Cyclopean  style  of  their 
construction,  have  been  referred  to  a very  early  period 
of  antiquity.  Many  attempts  have  been  consequently 
made  to  identify  these  sites  with  the  cities  mentioned 
by  Varro;  but  hitherto  with  little  success.  The 
most  recent  investigations  of  this  subject  are  those 
by  MarteUi  (an  Italian  antiquarian  whose  local 
Imowledge  gives  weight  to  his  opinions)  in  his  Storia 
del  Siculi  (Aquila,  1830,  8vo.),  and  by  Bunsen 
{Antichi  Stahilimenti  Italici,  in  the  Annali  delV 
Institute  di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica,  vol.  vi. 
p.  100,  seq.).  But  the  complete  diversity  of  their 
results  proves  how  little  certainty  is  to  be  attained. 
In  the  following  enumeration  of  them,  we  can  only 
attempt  to  give  the  description  of  the  localities 
according  to  Varro,  and  to  notice  briefly  their  sup- 
posed identifications. 

1.  Palatium,  from  which  the  city  on  the  Pala- 
tine hill  at  Rome  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
name  (Varr.  de  L.L.  v.  § 53  ; Solin.  1.  § 14),  is 
placed  by  Varro  at  25  stadia  from  Reate  ; and 
would  appear  to  have  been  still  inhabited  in  his 
time.  (See  Bunsen,  p.  129,  whose  suggestion  of 
Tr6Xis  oiKQVjiivy]  for  wdAecos  olKov/xevrjs  is  certainly 
very  plausible.)  Ruins  of  it  are  said  to  exist  at  a 
place  still  called  Pallanti,  near  Torricella,  to  the 
right  of  the  Via  Solaria,  at  about  the  given  dis- 
tance from  Reate.  (Martelli,  p.  195.)  Gell,  on 
the  other  hand,  places  it  near  the  convent  of  La 
Foresta,  to  the  N.  of  Rieti,  where  remains  of  a 
polygonal  character  are  also  found.  Bunsen  concurs 
in  placing  it  in  this  direction,  but  without  fiLxing 
the  site. 

2.  Tribula  (TptSoXa),  about  60  stadia  from 
Reate  ; placed  by  Bunsen  at  Santa  Felice,  below  the 
modem  town  of  Cantalice,  whose  polygonal  walls 
were  discovered  by  Dodwell.  Martelli  appears  to 
confound  it  with  Tribula  Mutusca,  from  which 
it  is  probably  distinct. 

3.  SuESBULA,  or  Vesbula  (the  MSS.  of  Dio- 
nysius vary  between  hveaSoXa  and  OveaSoXa),  at 
the  same  distance  (60  stadia)  from  Tribula,  near 
the  Ceraunian  Mountains.  These  are  otherwise 
unknown,  but  supposed  by  Bunsen  to  be  the  Monti 
di  Leonessa,  and  that  Suesbula  was  near  the  site  of 
the  little  city  of  Leonessa,  from  which  they  derive 
their  name. 

4.  SuNA  (SouvTj),  distant  40  stadia  from  Sues- 
bola,  with  a very  ancient  temple  of  Mars : 5.  Me- 
PHYEA  (ytiri<pvXa),  about  30  stadia  from  Suna,  of 
which  some  ruins  and  traces  of  walls  were  still 
visible  in  the  time  of  Varro:  and  6.  Orvinium 
QOpoviviov),  40  stadia  from  Mephyla,  the  ruins  of 
which,  as  weU  as  its  ancient  sepulchres,  attested  its 
former  magnitude ; — are  all  wholly  unknown,  but 
are  probably  to  be  sought  between  the  Monti  di 
Leonessa  and  the  valley  of  the  Velino.  Martelh, 
however,  transfers  this  whole  group  of  cities  (in- 
cluding Tribula  and  Suesbula),  which  are  placed  by 
Bunsen  to  the  N.  of  Rieti,  to  the  vallies  of  the 
Turano  and  Salto  S.  of  that  city. 
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7.  CoRSULA  (KopcoCAa),  a city  destroyed  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  is  placed  by  him  at  80  sta- 
dia from  Reate,  along  the  Via  Curia,  at  the  foot  i 
of  Mt.  Coretum.  This  road  is  otherwise  un-  j 
known*,  but  was  probably  that  which  led  from  Reate  ! 
towards  Terni  (Interamna),  and  if  so,  Corsula  must  ! 
have  been  on  the  left  ba^  of  the  Velinus,  but  its  i 
site  is  unknown.  ' 

In  the  same  direction  were:  8.  IssA,  a town  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  a lake,  probably  the  same  now 
called  the  Lago  del  Pie  di  Lugo : and  9.  Marru- 
VIUM  {Mapoviov'),  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
same  lake.  Near  this  were  the  Septem  Aquae, 
the  position  of  which  in  this  fertile  valley  between 
Reate  and  Interamna  is  confirmed  by  their  mention 
in  Cicero  {ad  Att.  iv.  15). 

10.  Returning  again  to  Reate,  and  proceeding 

along  the  valley  of  the  Salto  towards  the  Lake 
Fucinus  (Dionysius  has  rgv  iirl  Aarivrjv  Sdbr  eicri- 
ovaiy,  for  which  Bunsen  would  read  ini  Xifirgy : 

but  in  any  case  it  seems  probable  that  this  is  the 
direction  meant),  Varro  mentions  first  Batia  or 
Vatia  (Bar/a),  of  which  no  trace  is  to  be  found: 
then  comes 

11.  Tiora,  sumamed  Matiene  {Tidpa,  ^ naXov- 
givT]  Mari^vr)'),  where  there  was  a very  ancient 
oracle  of  Mars,  the  responses  of  which  were  delivered 
by  a woodpecker.  This  is  placed,  according  to  Varro, 
at  300  stadia  from  Reate,  a distance  which  so  much 
exceeds  all  the  others,  that  it  has  been  supposed,  to 
be  corrupt ; but  it  coincides  well  with  the  actual 
distance  (36  miles)  from  Rieti  to  a spot  named 
Castore,  near  Sta.  Anatolia,  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Salto,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  site  of  an 
ancient  city,  and  presents  extensive  remains  of  walls 
of  polygonal  construction.  (Bunsen,  p.  1 1 5 ; Abeken, 
Mittelitalien,  p.  87.)  We  learn  also  from  early 
Martyrologies,  that  Sta.  Anatolia,  who  has  given 
name  to  the  modem  village,  was  put  to  death  “ in 
civitate  Thora,  apud  lacum  Velinum.”  (Cluver. 
Ital.  p.  684.)  Hence  it  seems  probable  that  the 
name  of  Castore  is  a conniption  of  Cas-Tora  (Cas- 
tcllum  Torae),  and  that  the  ruins  visible  there  are 
really  those  of  Tiora.f 

12.  Lista  (Ato-ra),  called  by  Varro  the  metro- 
polis of  the  Aborigines,  is  placed  by  him,  according 
to  our  present  text  of  Dionysius,  at  24  stadia  from 
Tiora ; but  there  seem  strong  reasons  for  supposing 
that  this  is  a mistake,  and  that  Lista  was  really 
situated  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Reate. 
[Lista.] 

13.  The  last  city  assigned  by  Varro  to  the  Abo- 
rigines is  CoTYLiA,  or  CuTiLiA  (KoTuAia),  cele- 
brated for  its  lake,  concerning  the  site  of  which 
(between  Civita  Ducale  and  Antrodoco)  there 
exists  no  doubt.  [Cutilia.] 

Among  the  cities  of  Latiam  itself,  Dionysius 
(i.  44,  ii.  35)  expressly  assigns  to  the  Aborigines 
the  foundation  of  Antemnae,  Caenina,  Ficulnea, 
Tellenae,  and  Tibur:  some  of  which  were  wrested 

* The  MSS.  of  Dionysius  have  Sta  rgs  'lovp'ias 
ddov,  a name  which  is  certainly  corrupt.  Some 
editors  would  read  'lovvias,  but  the  emendation  of 
Kovpias  suggested  by  Bunsen  is  far  more  probable. 
For  the  further  investigation  of  this  point,  see 
Reate. 

f Holstenius,  however  {Not  ad  Cluver.  p.  114), 
places  Tiora  in  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  at  a place 
called  Colie  Piccolo,  where  there  is  also  a celebrated 
church  of  Sta.  Anatolia. 
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by  them  from  the  Siculians,  others  apparently  new 
settlements.  Little  historical  dependence  can  of 
course  be  placed  on  these  statements,  but  they  were 
probably  meant  to  distinguish  the  cities  in  question 
from  those  which  were  designated  by  tradition  as  of 
Pelasgian  origin,  or  colonies  of  Alba. 

Sallust  (Cat.  6)  speaks  of  the  Aborigines  as  a 
rude  people,  without  fixed  laws  or  dwellings,  but 
this  is  probably  a mere  rhetorical  exaggeration:  it 
is  clear  that  Varro  at  least  regarded  them  as  pos- 
sessed of  fortified  towns,  temples,  oracles,  &c. ; and 
the  native  traditions  of  the  Latins  concerning  Janus 
and  Saturn  indicate  that  they  had  acquired  all  the 
primitive  arts  of  civilisation  before  the  period  of  the 
supposed  Trojan  colony.  [E.  H.  B J 

ABORRHAS.  [Chaboras.] 

ABRAUANNUS  ('A§paovdvvos,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 2), 
a river  of  Britannia  Barbara,  which  discharged  itself 
a little  northward  of  the  Promontorium  Novantum, 
or  Mull  of  Galloway  into  Luce-Bay.  Abravannus 
is  probably  the  stream  which  flows  through  Loch 
Ryan  into  the  sea — Ab-Ryan,  or  the  offspring  of 
Ryan,  being  easily  convertible  into  the  Roman  form 
of  the  word  Ab-Ryan-us — Abravannus.  [W.  B.  D.j 
ABRETTE'NE.  [Mysia.] 

ABRINCATUI,  a Gallic  tribe  (Plin.  iv.  18), 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  whose  frontier  was  near 
the  Curiosolites.  Their  town  Ingena,  called  Abrin- 
catae  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  has  given  its  name 
to  the  modem  Avranches ; and  their  territory 
would  probably  correspond  to  the  division  of  Av- 
ranchin.  [G.  L.] 

ABRO'TONUM  ('A€p6Tovov'),  a Phoenician  city 
on  the  coast  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  district  of  Tripoli- 
tana,  between  the  Syrtes,  usually  identified  with 
Sabrata,  though  Pliny  makes  them  different  places. 
(Scylax,  p.  47 ; Strab.  p.  835 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin. 
V.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ABSY'RTIDES  or  APSY'RTIDES  CAip^prides: 
Eth.  ’A\f/upT€vs,  ’'Arj/vpTos : Cherso  and  Osero),  the 
name  of  two  islands  off  the  coast  of  Illyricum,  so  called 
because,  according  to  one  tradition,  Absyrtus  was 
slain  here  by  his  sister  Medea  and  by  Jason.  Ptolemy 
mentions  only  one  island  Apsorrus  ("' Aipoppos),  on 
which  he  places  two  towns  Crepsa  (Kpeij/a)  and 
Apsorras.  (Strab.  p.  315;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  u. ; Mel. 
ii.  7;  PHn.  iii.  26;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 13.) 

ABUS  (d  ''A§os)  or  ABA  (Plin.  v.  24.  s.  20),  a 
mountain  in  Armenia,  forming  a part  of  the  E. 
prolongation  of  the  Anti-Taurus  chain,  and  sepa- 
rating the  basins  of  the  Araxes  and  of  the  Arsanias 
or  S.  branch  of  the  Euphrates  (Murad).  The  latter 
of  these  great  rivers  rises  on  its  S.  side,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  former  also  rises  on  its  N. 
side.  According  to  this  statement,  the  range  must 
be  considered  to  begin  as  far  W.  as  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Erzeroom,  while  it  extends  E.  to  the  Araxes 
S.  of  Artaxata.  Here  it  terminates  in  the  great 
isolated  peak,  17,210  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
perpetual  snow,  which  an  almost  uniform  tradition 
has  pointed  out  as  the  Ararat  of  Scripture  (Gen. 
viii.  4),  and  which  is  still  called  Ararat  or  Agri- 
Dagh,  and,  by  the  Persians,  Kuh-i-Nuh  (mountain 
of  NoaK)'.  it  is  situated  in  39°  42'  N.  lat.,  and 
44°  35'  E.  long.  This  summit  forms  the  culminating 
point  of  W.  Asia.  The  chain  itself  is  called  A la-dagh. 
(Strab.  pp.  527, 531 ; Ptol.  v.  13.)  [P.  S.] 

ABUS  (’'A§os,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 6:  Humher'),  one  of 
the  principal  rivers,  or  rather  estuaries  in  the  Roman 
province  of  Maxima  Caesariensis  in  Britain.  It  re- 
ceives many  tributaries,  and  discharges  itself  into  the 
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German  Ocean  south  of  Ocelum  Promemtorium 
(Spvmn  Head).  Its  left  bank  was  inliabited  by 
the  Celtic  tribe,  whom  the  Romans  entitled  Parisi, 
but  according  to  a medieval  poet  cited  by  Cam- 
den, no  great  town  or  city  anciently  stood  on  its 
banks.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABUSI'NA,  ABUSENA,  a town  of  Vindelicia, 
situated  on  the  river  Abens,  and  corresponding 
nearly  to  the  modem  Abensberg.  Abusina  stood 
near  to  the  eastern  termination  of  the  high  road 
which  ran  from  the  Roman  military  station  Vinde- 
nissa  on  the  Aar  to  the  Danube.  Roman  walls  are 
still  extant,  and  Roman  remains  still  discovered  at 
Abensberg.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ABY'DUS.  1.  (g''A€vbos,  Abydum,  Plin.  v.  32: 
Eth.  *A6v5r}v6s,  Abydenus),  a city  of  Mysia  on  the 
Hellespontus,  nearly  opposite  Sestus  on  the  Euro- 
pean shore.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  in 
alliance  with  the  Trojans.  (II.  ii.  836.)  Aidos 
or  Avido,  a modem  village  on  the  Hellespont,  may 
be  the  site  of  Abydos,  though  the  conclusion  from  a 
name  is  not  certain.  Abydus  stood  at  the  narrowest 
point  of  the  Hellespontus,  where  the  channel  is  only 
7 stadia  wide,  and  it  had  a small  port.  It  was 
probably  a Thracian  town  originally,  but  it  became 
a Milesian  colony.  (Thuc.  viii.  61.)  At  a point  a 
little  north  of  this  town  Xerxes  placed  his  bridge  of 
boats,  by  which  his  troops  were  conveyed  across  the 
channel  to  the  opposite  town  of  Sestus,  b.  c.  480. 
(Herod,  vii.  33.)  The  bridge  of  boats  extended, 
according  to  Herodotus,  from  Abydus  to  a promon- 
tory on  the  European  shore,  between  Sestus  and 
Madytus.  The  town  possessed  a small  territory 
which  contained  some  gold  mines,  but  Strabo  speaks 
of  them  as  exhausted.  It  was  burnt  by  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  after  his  Scythian  expedition,  for 
fear  that  the  Scythians,  who  were  said  to  be  in  pur- 
suit of  him,  should  take  possession  of  it  (Strab. 
p.  591);  but  it  must  soon  have  recovered  from  this 
calamity,  for  it  was  afterwards  a town  of  some  note ; 
and  Herodotus  (v.  117)  states  that  it  was  captured 
by  the  Persian  general,  Daurises,  with  other  cities 
on  the  Hellespont  (b.  c.  498),  shortly  after  the 
commencement  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  In  b.  c.  411, 
Abydus  revolted  from  Athens  and  joined  Dercyjlidas, 
the  Spartan  commander  in  those  parts.  (Thuc. 
viii.  62.)  Subsequently,  Abydus  made  a vigo- 
rous defence  against  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia, 
before  it  surrendered.  On  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  with  Philip  (b.  c.  196),  the  Romans  declared 
Abydus,  with  other  Asiatic  cities,  to  be  free. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  30.)  The  names  of  Abydus  and 
Sestus  are  coupled  together  in  the  old  story  of 
Hero  and  Leander,  who  is  said  to  ’have  swam 
across  the  channel  to  visit  his  mistress  at  Sestus. 
The  distance  between  Abydus  and  Sestus,  from 
port  to  pprt,  was  about  30  stadia,  according  to 
Strabo.  [G.  L.] 
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2.  In  ancient  limes  teraied  Tins,  in  Coptic 
Ebot,  now  Ardbat  el  Matfoon,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Nomos  Thinites,  and  was  situated 
on  the  Bahr  Yusufs  at  a short  distance  from  the 
point  where  that  water-course  strikes  off  from  the 
NUe,  being  about  7^  miles  to  the  west  of  the  river, 
in  lat.  26°  10'  N.,  long.  32°  3'  E,  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  cities  in  Egypt  under  the  native 
kings,  and  in  the  Thebaid  ranked  next  to  Thebes 
itself.  Here,  according  to  the  belief  generally  pre- 
valent, was  the  burying-place  of  Osiris ; here  Menes, 
the  first  mortal  monarch,  was  horn,  and  the  two  first 
dynasties  in  Manetho  are  composed  of  Thinite  mo- 
narchs.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  sunk  to  a 
mere  village,  but  it  was  still  in  existence  when 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  wrote,  and  the  seat  of  an 
oracle  of  the  god  Besa. 

Abydus  has  acquired  great  celebrity  of  late  years 
in  consequence  of  the  important  ruins,  nearly  bm'ied 
in  sand,  discovered  on  the  ancient  site,  and  from  the 
numerous  tombs,  some  of  them  belonging  to  a very 
remote  epoch,  which  are  found  in  the  neighbouring 
hills.  Indeed  Plutarch  expressly  states  that  men 
of  distinction  among  the  Egyptians  frequently  se- 
lected Abydus  as  their  place  of  sepultui-e,  in  order 
that  their  remains  might  repose  near  those  of  Osiris. 
The  two  great  edifices,  of  which  remains  still 
exist,  are:  — 1.  An  extensive  pile,  called  the  Palace 
of  Memnon  (^M.einv6viov  /Sao-iAeiov,  Memnonis  regia) 
by  Strabo  and  Pliny;  and  described  by  the  former 
as  resembling  the  Labyrinth  in  general  plan,  although 
neither  so  extensive  nor  so  complicated.  It  has 
been  proved  by  recent  investigations  that  this  build- 
ing was  the  work  of  a king  belonging  to  the  18th 
dynasty,  Ramses  II. , father  of  Ramses  the  Great. 
2.  A temple  of  Osiris,  built,  or  at  least  completed 
by  Ramses  the  Great  himself.  In  one  of  the  lateral 
apartments,  Mr.  Bankes  discovered  in  1818  the 
famous  list  of  Egyptian  kings,  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  known  as  the  Tablet  of  Abydos,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  of  all  the  Egyptian  monu- 
ments hitherto  brought  to  light.  It  contains  a 
double  series  of  26  shields  of  the  predecessors  of 
Ramses  the  Great. 

It  must  be  obseiwed  that  the  identity  of  Abydus 
vrith  This  cannot  be  demonstrated.  We  find  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Thinite  Nome,  and  of  Abydus 
as  its  chief  town,  but  no  ancient  geographer  names 
This  except  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  who  tells  us  that 
it  was  a toum  of  Egypt  in  the  vicinity  of  Abydus. 
It  is  perfectly  clear,  however,  that  if  they  were 
distinct  they  must  have  been  intimately  connected, 
and  that  Abydus  must  have  obscured  and  eventually 
taken  the  place  of  This.  (Strab.  p.  813,  seq. ; Plut. 
Is.  et  Os.  18 ; Plin.  v.  9 ; Ptol.  iv.  5 ; Antonin.  Itiner. 
p.  158,  ed.  Wessel. ; Steph.  B.  s.v.  0ts;  Amm. 
Marc.  xix.  12.  § 3;  Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes,  p.  397;  Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt,  vol.  i 
p.  45.)  [W.  R.] 

A'BYLA,  or  A'BILA  MONS  or  COLUMNA 
(’ASuAtj  or  ’AStArj  ffTTjXr},  ''ASuXv^,  Eratosth. : 
Ximiera,  Jebel-eUMina,  or  Monte  del  Hacho),  a 
high  precipitous  rock,  forming  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  S.,  or  African,  coast  of  the  narrow  entrance  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Mediteiranean  (Fretum  Gadi- 
tanum  or  Herculeum,  Straits  of  Gibraltar).  It 
forms  an  outlying  spur  of  the  range  of  mountains 
•which  runs  parallel  to  the  coast  under  the  name  of  i 
Septem  Fratres  (Jebel  Zatout,  i.  e.  Ape's  Hill), 
and  which  appear  to  have  been  originally  included 
under  the  name  of  Abyla.  They  may  be  regarded 
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as  the  NW.  end  of  the  Lesser  Atlas.  The  rock  is 
connected  with  the  main  range  by  a low  and  naiTow 
tongue  of  land,  about  3 miles  long,  occupied,  in 
ancient  times,  by  a Roman  fortress  (Castellum  ad 
Septem  Fratres),  and  now  by  the  Spanish  town  of 
Ceuta  or  Sebta,  the  citadel  of  which  is  on  the  hill 
itself.  The  rock  of  Abyla,  with  the  opposite  rock 
of  Calpe  (^Gibraltar)  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  formed 
the  renowned  “ Columns  of  Hercules  ” ('Hpa/cAe/ai 
ar-^Aai,  or  simply  aT/]\ai),  so  called  from  the 
fable  that  they  were  originally  one  mountain,  which 
was  torn  asunder  by  Hercules.  (Strab.  pp.  170, 
829  ; Plin.  iii.  prooem.,  v.  1;  Mela,  ii.  6 ; Ex- 
ploration Scientifque  de  TAlgerie,  tom.  viii.  p. 
301.)  [P.  S.] 

ACACE'SIUM  (^AKaKTicnov:  Eth.  'AKuKharios), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  of  1 arrhasia,  at 
the  foot  of  a hill  of  the  same  name,  and  36  stadia 
on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to  Phigalea.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Acacus,  son  of  Lycaon ; 
and  according  to  some  traditions  Hermes  was  brought 
up  at  this  place  by  Acacus,  and  hence  derived  the 
surname  of  Acacesius.  Upon  the  hill  there  was  a 
statue  in  stone,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  of  Hermes 
Acacesius;  and  four  stadia  from  the  town  was  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Despoena.  This  temple  pro- 
bably stood  on  the  hill,  on  which  are  now  the  re- 
mains of  the  church  of  St.  Elias.  (Paus.  viii.  3. 
§ 2,  viii.  27.  § 4,  viii.  36.  § 10;  Steph.  Byz.  $. 
Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  87.) 
ACADEMI'A.  [Athenae.] 

AC  ADE'RA  or  ACAD  FRA,  a region  in  the  NW 
of  India,  traversed  by  Alexander.  (Curt.  viii.  10. 
§19.)  [P.S.] 

ACALANDRUS  ( AuaXaubpos),  a river  of  Lu- 
cania,  floudng  into  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  is  men- 
tioned both  by  Phny  and  Strabo,  the  former  of  whom 
appears  to  place  it  to  the  north  of  Heraclea : but  his 
authority  is  not  very  distinct,  and  Strabo,  on  the  con- 
trary, clearly  states  that  it  was  in  the  territory  of 
Thurii,on  which  account  Alexander  of  Epirus  sought 
to  transfer  to  its  banks  the  general  assembly  of  the 
Italian  Greeks  that  had  been  pre'vdously  held  at  He- 
raclea. [Heraclea.]  Cluverius  and  other  topo- 
graphers, following  the  authority  of  Pliny,  have  iden- 
tified it  "with  theSalandrella,  a small  river  between  the 
Basiento  and  Agri ; but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Barrio  and  Romanelli  are  correct  in  supposing  it  to 
be  a small  stream,  still  called  the  Calandro,  flowing 
into  the  sea  a little  N.  of  Roseto,  and  about  1 0 miles 
S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Siris  or  Sinno.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Hera- 
clea and  Thurii.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  § 15;  Strab.  p. 
280;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1277;  Barrius  de  Ant.  Calabr. 
V.  20;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  244.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACAMAS,  ACAMANTIS.  [Cyprus.] 
ACANTHUS  CAuaveos  : Eth.  ’A^dudios: 

Erisso),  a tovm  on  the  E.  side  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Acte  with  Chalci- 
dice,  and  about  1 5 mile  above  the  canal  of  Xerxes. 
[Athos.]  It  was  founded  by  a colony  from  An- 
dros, and  became  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Xerxes  stopped  here  on  his  march  into  Greece  (b.  c. 
480)  and  praised  the  inhabitants  for  the  zeal  which 
they  displayed  in  his  service.  Acanthus  surrendered 
to  Brasidas  b c.424,  and  its  independence  was  shortly 
afterwards  guaranteed  in  the  treaty  of  peace  made 
between  Athens  and  Sparta.  The  Acanthians  main  - 
tained  their  independence  against  the  Olynthians 
but  eventually  became  subject  to  the  kings  of  Mace- 
donia. In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip 
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(b.  c.  200)  Acanthus  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  fleet  of  the  republic.  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  erro- 
neously place  Acanthus  on  the  Singitic  gulf,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  town  was  on  the 
Stryuionic  gulf,  as  is  stated  by  Herodotus  and  other 
authorities : the  error  may  have  perhaps  arisen  from 
the  territory  of  Acanthus  having  stretched  as  far  as 
the  Singitic  gulf.  At  Erisso,  the  site  of  Acanthus, 
there  are  the  ruins  of  a large  ancient  mole,  advancing 
in  a curve  into  the  sea,  and  also,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  village  stands,  some  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  constructed  of  square 
blocks  of  grey  granite.  On  the  coin  of  Acanthus 
figured  below  is  a lion  killing  a bull,  which  confirms 
the  account  of  Herodotus  (vii.  125),  that  on  the 
march  of  Xerxes  from  Acanthus  to  Therme,  lions 
seized  the  camels  which  carried  the  provisions. 
(Herod,  vii.  115,  seq.  121,  scq.;  Thuc.  iv.  84,  seq. 
V.  18;  Xcn.  Hell.  v.  2;  Liv.  xxxi.  45;  Plut. 
QtiaeM.  Graec.  30;  Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  147.) 


2.  (^Dashour),  a city  of  Egypt,  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Nile,  120  stadia  S.  of  Memphis.  It 
was  in  the  Memphite  Nome,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
Heptanomis,,  It  was  celebrated  for  a temple  of 
Osiris,  and  received  its  name  from  a sacred  enclo- 
sure composed  of  the  Acanthus.  (Strab.  p.  809; 
Diod.  i.  97;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 55,  who 
calls  the  town  NKavQwp  IloAis.) 

ACAKNA'NIA  ('AKupvavia  : ’AKapvdu,  -duos, 
Acanian,  -anis),  the  most  westerly  province  of 
Greece,  was  boimded  on  the  N.  by  the  Ambracian 
^ulf,  on  the  NE.  by  Amphilochia,  on  the  W,  and  SW. 
by  the  Ionian  sea,  and  on  tlie  E.  by  Aetolia.  It 
contained  about  1571  square  miles.  Under  the  Eo- 
inans,  or  probably  a little  earlier,  the  river  Achelous 
toniied  the  boundary  between  Acarnania  and  Aetolia; 
but  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  terri- 
tory of  Oeniadae,  which  was  one  of  the  Acamanian 
tovms,  extended  E.  of  this  river.  The  interior  of 
Acarnania  is  covered  with  forests  and  mountains  of 
no  great  elevation,  to  which  some  modern  writers 
eiToneously  give  the  name  of  Crania.  [Crania.] 
Between  these  mountains  thei'e  are  several  lakes, 
and  many  fertile  vallies.  The  chief  river  of  the 
coimtry  is  the  Achelous,  which  in  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  flows  through  a vast  plain  of  great  na- 
tural fertility,  called  after  itself  the  Paracheloitis, 
This  plaiii  is  at  present  covered  with  marshes,  and 
the  greater  part  of  it  appears  to  have  been  formed 
by  the  allurtal  depositions  of  the  Achelous.  Owing 
to  this  circumstance,  and  to  the  liver  having  fre- 
quently altered  its  channel,  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  of  Acarnania  has  xmdergone  numerous  changes. 
The  chief  affluent  of  the  Achelous  in  Acarnania  is 
the  Anapus  ("AvaTros),  which  flowed  into  the  maui 
stream  80  stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  There  are  several 
promontories  on  the  coast,  but  of  these  only  two  are 
especially  named,  the  promontoiy  of  Actium,  and 
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that  of  Crithote  (^Kpidwri}'),  on  the  W.  coast,  fonn- 
ing  one  side  of  the  small  bay,  on  which  the  town  of 
Astacus  stood.  Of  the  inland  lakes,  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  name  is  that  of  Melite  (MeAiTT/ : Tri- 
kardho),  30  stadia  long  and  20  broad,  N.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Achelous,  in  the  territory  of  the  Oeni- 
adae. There  was  a lagoon,  or  salt  lake,  between 
Leucas  and  the  Ambracian  gulf,*  to  which  Strabo 
(p.  459)  gives  the  name  of  Myrtuntium  (Mup- 
Tovvriov').  Although  the  soil  of  Acamania  was 
fertile,  it  was  not  much  cultivated  by  the  inha- 
bitants. The  products  of  the  country  are  rarely 
mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  Pliny  speaks  of 
iron  mines  (xxxvi.  19.  s.  30),  and  also  of  a pearl- 
fishery  off  Actium  (ix.  56).  A modem  traveller 
states  that  the  rocks  in  Acarnania  indicate,  in  many 
places,  the  presence  of  copper,  and  he  was  also 
informed,  on  good  authority,  that  the  mountains 
produce  coal  and  sulphur  in  abundance.  {Jov/rnal 
of  the  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  79.)  The 
chief  wealth  of  the  inhabitants  consisted  in  their 
herds  and  flocks,  which  pastured  in  the  rich  mea- 
dows in  the  lower  part  of  the  Achelcus  There 
were  numerous  islands  off"  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania. Of  these  the  most  important  were  the 
Eciiinades,  extending  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous  along  the  shore  to  the  N. ; the  Taphiae 
Insulae,  lying  between  Leucas  and  Acamania,  and 
Leucas  itself,  which  originally  formed  part  of  the 
mainland  of  Acamania,  but  was  afterwards  sepa- 
rated from  the  latter  by  a canal.  (Respecting  Acar- 
nania in  general  see  Strab.  p.  459,  seq. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  488,  seq. ; Fiedler, 
Reise  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  158,  seq.) 

Amphilochia,  which  is  sometimes  reckoned  a part 
of  Acarnania,  is  spoken  of  in  a separate  article. 
[Amphilochia.] 

The  name  of  Acamania  appears  to  have  been 
unloiown  in  the  earliest  times.  Homer  only  calls 
the  country  opposite  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  under 
the  general  name  of  Epeirus  (fireipos'),  or  the  main- 
land (Strab.  p.  451,  sub  fin.),  although  he  frequently 
mentions  the  Aetolians.* 

The  country  is  said  to  have  been  originally  in- 
habited by  the  Taphii,  or  Teleboae,  the  Leleges, 
and  the  Curetes.  The  Taphii,  or  Teleboae  were 
chiefly  found  in  the  islands  otf  the  western  coast 
ol  Acariiania,  where  they  maintained  themselves 
by  piracy.  [Teleboae.]  The  Leleges  were  more 
wiiely  disseminated,  and  were  also  in  possession  at 
one  period  of  Aetolia,  Locris,  and  other  parts  of 
Greece.  [Leleges.]  The  Curetes  are  said  to  have 
come  from  Aetolia,  and  to  have  settled  in  Acarnania,  ‘ 
after  they  had  been  expelled  from  the  former  country 
by  Aetolus  and  his  followers  (Strab.  p.  465).  Th.j 
name  of  Acarnania  is  derived  from  Acanian,  the  son 
of  Alcmaeon,  who  is  said  to  have  settled  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Achelous.  (Thuc.  ii.  102.)  If  this  tra- 
dition is  of  any  value,  it  would  intimate  that  an 
Argive  colony  settled  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania  at 
an  early  period.  In  the  middle  of  the  7 th  century 

* In  the  year  b.  c.  239,  the  Acamanians,  in  the 
embassy  which  they  sent  to  Rome  to  solicit  assist- 
ance, pleaded  that  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy,  the  ancestor  of  Rome,  being 
the  first  time  probably,  as  Thh-lwall  remarki,  that 
they  had  ever  boasted  of  the  omission  of  their  name 
from  the  Homeric  catalogue.  (Justin,  xxviii.  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  462  ; Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  viii, 
pp.  119, 120.) 
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B.  c.,  the  Corinthians  founded  Leucas,  Anactorium, 
Sollium,  and  other  towTis  on  the  coast.  (Strab. 
p.  452.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  driven  more  into  the  interior ; they  never  made 
much  progress  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life;  and 
even  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  they 
were  a rude  and  barbarous  people,  engaged  in  con- 
tinual wars  with  their  neighbours,  and  living  by 
robbery  and  piracy.  (Thuc.  i.  5.)  The  Acar- 
nanians,  however,  were  Greeks,  and  as  such  were 
allowed  to  contend  in  the  great  Pan-Hellenic  games, 
although  they  were  closely  connected  with  their 
neighbours,  the  Agraeans  and  Amphilochians  on 
the  gulf  of  Ambracia,  who  were  barbarian  or  non- 
Hellenic  nations.  Like  other  rude  mountaineers, 
the  Acamanians  are  praised  for  their  fidelity  and 
courage.  They  formed  good  light-armed  troops, 
and  were  excellent  slingers.  They  lived,  for  the 
most  part  dispersed  in  villages,  retiring,  when  at- 
tacked, to  the  mountains.  They  were  united,  how- 
ever, in  a political  League,  of  which  Aristotle  wrote 
an  account  in  a work  now  lost.  (^hKapvavuv  IloAi- 
T6ta,  Strab.  p.  321.)  Thucydides  mentions  a hill, 
named  Olpae,  near  the  Amphilochian  Argos,  which 
the  Acamanians  had  fortified  as  a place  of  judicial 
meeting  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  (Thuc.  iii. 
105.)  The  meetings  of  the  League  were  usually 
held  at  Stratus,  which  was  the  chief  town  in  Acar- 
nania  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  G.  § 4;  comp.  Thuc.  ii.  80); 
but,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  the  meetings  took 
place  either  at  Thyrium,  or  at  Leucas,  the  latter  of 
which  places  became,  at  that  time,  the  chief  city  in 
Acarnania  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16,  17;  Polyb.  xxviii.  5.) 
At  an  early  period,  when  part  of  Amphilochia  be- 
longed to  the  Acamanians,  they  used  to  hold  a public 
judicial  congress  at  Olpae,  a fortified  hill  about  3 
miles  from  Argos  Amphilochicum.  Of  the  constitu- 
tion of  their  League  we  have  scarcely  any  par- 
ticulars. We  learn  from  an  inscription  found  at 
Funta,  the  site  of  ancient  Actium,  that  there  was 
a Council  and  a general  assembly  of  the  people,  by 
which  decrees  were  passed.  (■'ESo|e  ra  ySouAa  koX 
Tcp  Koivip  Twv  ’AKapvduuv').  At  the  head  of  the 
League  there  was  a Strategus  (^Tparrjyos')  or 
General ; and  the  Council  had  a Secretary  (ypaju.fj,a- 
T€vs),  who  appears  to  have  been  a person  of  import- 
ance, as  in  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian  Leagues. 
The  chief  priest  (tepaTroAos)  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Actium  seems  to  have  been  a person  of 
high  rank ; and  either  his  name  or  that  of  the  Stra- 
tegus was  employed  for  oflBcial  dates,  like  that  of  the 
first  Archon  at  Athens.  (Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript. 
Xo.  1793.) 

The  history  of  the  Acamanians  begins  in  the  time 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Their  hatred  against 
the  Corinthian  settlers,  who  had  deprived  them  of 
all  their  best  ports,  naturally  led  them  to  side  with 
the  Athenians;  but  the  immediate  cause  of  then: 
alliance  with  the  latter  ai'ose  from  the  expulsion  of 
the  Amphilochians  from  the  town  of  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum by  the  Corinthian  settlers  from  Ambracia, 
about  B.  c.  432.  The  Acamanians  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  expelled  Amphilochians,  and  in  order  to 
obtain  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  they  apphed  for 
assistance  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly 
sent  an  expedition  under  Phormio,  who  took  Argos, 
expelled  the  Ambraciots,  and  restored  the  town  to 
the  Amphilochians  and  Acamanians.  An  alliance 
was  now  formally  concluded  between  the  Acama- 
nians and  Athenians.  The  only  towns  of  Acarnania 
which  did  not  join  it  were  Oeniadae  and  Astacus, 
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The  Acamanians  were  of  great  service  in  maintain- 
ing the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  the  western  part  of 
Greece,  and  they  distinguished  themselves  particu- 
larly in  B.  c.  426,  when  they  gained  a signal  victory 
under  the  command  of  Demosthenes  over  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians and  Ambraciots  at  Olpae.  (Thuc.  iii. 
105,  seq.)  At  the  conclusion  of  this  campaign  they 
concluded  a peace  with  the  Ambraciots,  although 
they  still  continued  allies  of  Athens  (Thuc.  iii.  114.) 
In  B.  c.  391  we  find  the  Acamanians  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Achaeans,  who  had  taken  possession 
of  Calydon  in  Aetolia ; and  as  the  latter  were  hard 
pressed  by  the  Acamanians,  they  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  sent  an  army  into  Acar- 
nania, commanded  by  Agesilaus.  The  latter  ravaged 
the  country,  but  his  expedition  was  not  attended 
udth  any  lasting  consequences  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6). 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  the  Aetolians 
conquered  most  of  the  towns  in  the  west  of  Acar- 
nania; and  the  Acamanians  in  consequence  united 
themselves  closely  to  the  Macedonian  kings,  to  whom 
they  remained  faithful  in  their  various  vicissitudes 
of  fortune.  They  refused  to  desert  the  cause  of 
Philip  in  his  war  with  the  Romans,  and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  capture  of  Leucas,  their  principal  town, 
and  the  defeat  of  Philip  at  Cynoscephalae  that  they 
submitted  to  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  16 — 17.) 
When  Antiochus  III.  king  of  Syria,  invaded  Greece, 
B.  c.  191,  the  Acamanians  were  persuaded  by  their 
countryman  Mnasilochus  to  espouse  his  cause;  but 
on  the  expulsion  of  Antiochus  from  Greece,  they 
came  again  under  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  (Li’s, 
xxxvi.  11 — 12.)  In  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  ol 
Greece  by  Aemilius  Paulus  and  the  Roman  commis- 
sioners after  the  defeat  of  Perseus  (b.  c.  168), 
Leucas  was  separated  from  Acarnania,  but  no  other 
change  was  made  in  the  country.  (Liv.  xlv.  31.) 
When  Greece  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a Roman 
province,  it  is  doubtful  whether  Acarnania  was  an- 
nexed to  the  province  of  Achaia  or  of  Epeirus,  but 
it  is  mentioned  at  a later  time  as  part  of  Epeirus. 
[Achaia,  No.  3.]  The  inhabitants  of  several  of 
its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis, 
which  he  founded  after  the  battle  of  Actium  [Ni- 
copolis] ; and  in  the  time  of  this  emperor  the 
country  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  out 
and  exhausted.  (Strab.  p.  460.) 

The  follo’wing  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Acarnania. 
On  the  Ambracian  gulf,  from  E.  to  W. : Limnaea, 
Echinus  (’Exfvos,  Steph.  B.  «.  v.;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Ai 
Fasili),  Heracleia  (Plin.  iv.  2 ; Vonitza),  ANAC'ro- 
muM,  Actium.  On  or  near  the  west  of  the 
Ionian  sea,  from  N.  to  S. : Thyp.ium,  Palaerus, 
Alyzia,  Sollium,  Astacus,  Oeniadae.  In  the 
interior  from  S.  to  N. : Old  Oenia  [ enia- 

dae],  Coronta,  Metropolis,  Stratus,  Rhyn- 
chus  ('PoTX^s),  near  Stratus,  of  uncertain  site 
(Pol.  ap.  Ath.  iii.  p.  95,  d.);  Phytia  or  Phoe- 
teiae,  Medeon.  The  Roman  Itineraries  mention 
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cnlj  one  road  in  Acamania,  which  led  from  Actium 
along  the  coast  to  Calydon  in  Aetolia. 

ACCI  ("Ak/cj;  Chiodix  el  between  Granada 
and  Baza'),  a considerable  inland  city  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  borders  of  Baetica;  under  the 
Romans  a colony,  with  the  Jus  Latinum,  under  the 
full  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Gemella  Accitana.  Its 
coins  are  numerous,  bearing  the  heads  of  Augustus, 
Tiberius,  Germanicus,  Drusus,  and  Caligula,  and 
the  ensigns  of  the  legions  iii.  and  vi.,  from  which  it 
was  colonised  by  Julius  or  Augustus,  and  from 
which  it  derived  the  name  of  Gemella  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  402,  404;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  271;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  34 — 3,5;  Rasche,  5.  v.) 
According  to  Macrobius  (<Sa<.  i.  19),  Mars  was  wor- 
shipped here  with  his  head  surrounded  with  the 
sun’s  rays,  under  the  name  of  Netos.  Such  an 
emblem  is  seen  on  the  coins.  [P.  S.] 

A'CCUA,  a small  toum  of  Apulia,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (xxiv.  20)  as  one  of  the  places  recovered 
by  Q.  Fabius  from  the  Carthaginians  in  the  fifth 
year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  214.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  passage  to  have  been  somewhere  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Luceria,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACE  (‘'Aktj:  Eth.^ Akouos),  the  Accho  (‘'Akxoj) 
of  the  Old  Testament  (Judg.  i.  31),  the  AlcTca  of  the 
Arabs,  a celebrated  town  and  harbour  on  the  shores 
of  Phoenicia,  in  lat.  32°  54',  long.  35°  6'  E.  It  is 
situated  on  the  point  of  a small  promontory,  the 
northern  extremity  of  a circular  bay,  of  which  the 
opposite  or  southern  horn  is  formed  by  one  of  the 
ridges  of  Mount  Carmel.  During  the  period  that 
Ptolemy  Soter  was  in  possession  of  Coele-Syria,  it 
received  the  name  of  Ptolemais  (JlToX^fidts ; Eth. 
IlTo\ffidl:T7)s,  IlToKe/xaievs),  by  which  it  was  long 
distinguished.  In  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius 
it  became  a Roman  colony,  and  was  styled  Colonia 
Claudii  Caesaris  Ptolemais,  or  simply  Colonia 
Ptolehlais  ; but  from  the  time  when  it  was  occupied 
by  the  knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  it  has  been 
generally  knovra  all  over  Christendom  as  St  Jean 
cTAcre,  or  simply  Acre. 

The  advantages  offered  by  the  position  of  Acre 
were  recognised  from  an  early  period  by  those  who 
desired  to  keep  the  command  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  eminence  until  after  the  decay 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon.  When  Strabo  wrote  (p.  758),  it 
was  already  a great  city ; and  although  it  has  under- 
gone many  vicissitudes,  it  has  always  maintained 
a certain  degree  of  importance.  It  originally  be- 
longed to  the  Phoenicians,  and,  though  nominally 
included  within  the  territory  of  the  tribe  of  Asher, 
was  never  conquered  by  the  Israelites.  It  afterwards 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Babylonians,  and  from 
them  to  the  Persians.  According  to  the  first  dis- 
tribution of  the  dominions  of  Alexander  it  was 
assigned  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  subsequently  fell 
under  the  Seleucidae,  and  after  changing  hands  re- 
peatedly eventually  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Rome. 
It  is  said  at  present  to  contain  from  15,000  to 
20,000  inhabitants.  [W.  R,] 

A'CELUM  (^Asolo),  a town  of  the  interior  of 
Venetia,  situated  near  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  about 
18  miles  NW.  of  Treviso.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ; Ptol. 
iii,  1.  § 30.)  The  name  is  written  ’'AKeSov  in  our 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  but  the  correctness  of  the  form 
Acelum  given  by  Pliny  is  confirmed  by  that  of  the 
modem  town.  We  learn  from  Paulus  Diaconus  (iii. 
25,  where  it  is  corruptly  wTitten  Acilium),  that  it 
was  a bishop’s  see  in  the  6th  century.  [E.  H.  B."] 
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ACERRAE  (’Axe^/5at:  Acerranus).  1.  A city  in 
the  interior  of  Campania,  about  8 miles  NE.  of 
Naples,  still  called  Acerra.  It  first  appears  in  his- 
tory as  an  independent  city  during  the  great  war  of 
the  Campanians  and  Latins  against  Rome;  shortly 
after  the  conclusion  of  which,  in  b.c.  332,  the  Acer- 
rani,  in  common  with  sevei-al  other  Campanian  cities, 
obtained  the  Roman  “ civitas,”  but  without  the  right 
of  suffrage.  The  period  at  which  this  latter  privi- 
lege was  granted  them  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  is 
certain  that  they  ultimately  obtained  the  full  rights 
of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv.  viii.  17;  Festus,  s.  v. 
Municipium,  Municeps,  and  Praefectnra,  pp.  127, 
142,  233,  ed.  Muller.)  In  the  second  Punic  war 
it  was  faithful  to  the  Roman  alliance,  on  which  ac- 
count it  was  besieged  by  Hannibal  in  b.  c.  216,  and 
being  abandoned  by  the  inhabitants  in  despair,  was 
plundered  and  burnt.  But  after  the  expulsion  of 
Hannibal  from  Campania,  the  Acerrani,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Roman  senate,  returned  to  and  rebuilt 
their  city,  B.c.  210.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  xxvii.  3.) 

During  the  Social  War  it  was  besieged  oy  the 
Samnite  general,  C.  Papius,  but  offered  so  vigorous 
a resistance  that  he  was  unable  to  reduce  it.  (Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  i.  42, 45.)  Virgil  praises  the  fertility  of 
its  territory,  but  the  town  itself  had  suffered  so  much 
from  the  frequent  inundations  of  the  river  Clanius, 
on  which  it  was  situated,  that  it  was  in  his  time  al- 
most deserted.  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  225 ; and  Servius 
adloc.',  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  537;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  21.)  It 
subsequently  received  a colony  imder  Augustus  (Lib 
Colon,  p.  229),  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Nola  and  Nuceria,  apparently  as  a place  of 
some  consequence.  It  does  not  seem,  however,  to 
have  retained  its  colonial  rank,  but  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  an  ordinary  municipal  town.  (Strab.  v. 
pp.  247,  249;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Orell.  Inscr.  no. 
3716.)  The  modern  town  of  Acerra  retains  the 
site  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  ancient  one,  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  vestiges  of  antiquity,  except 
a few  inscriptions,  remain  there.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Verm- 
sin.  p.  10 — 12.)  The  coins  with  an  Oscan  legend 
which  were  referred  by  Eckhel  and  earlier  numisma- 
tists to  Acei-rae,  belong  properly  to  Atella.  (Mil- 
lingen,  Numismatique  de  VAncierme  Italie,  p.  190; 
Friedlander,  Oskischen  Munzen,  p.  15.) 

2.  A city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Insubres.  Polybius  describes  it  merely  as  situ- 
ated between  the  Alps  and  the  Po;  and  his  W'ords 
are  copied  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium ; but  Strabo 
tells  us  that  it  was  near  Cremona ; and  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  road  from  that  city  to  Laus  Pompeia 
{Lodi  VeccMo),  at  a distance  of  22  Roman  miles 
from  the  latter  place,  and  13  from  Cremona.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  position  of  Gherra  or 
Gera,  a ‘sillage,  or  rather  suburb  of  Pizzighetione, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Adda.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  considerable  strength  and  im- 
portance (probably  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the- 
Adda)  even  before  the  Roman  conquest:  and  in  B.c.. 
222,  held  out  for  a considerable  time  against  the* 
consuls  Marcellus  and  Scipio,  but  was  compelled  to- 
surrender  after  the  battle  of  Clastidium.  (Pol.  ii.  34 
Plut.  Marc.  6 ; Zonar.  vdii.  20  ; Strab.  v.  p.  247 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Tab.  Pent. ; Cluver.  Ital.  p.  244.) 

3.  A third  town  of  the  name,  distinguished  by  the 

epithet  of  Vatriae,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  14, 
s.  19)  as  having  been  situated  in  Umbria,  but  it  was 
already  destroyed  in  his  time,  and  all  clue  to  its  po- 
sition is  lost.  H.  B.] 

ACES  (^Ak7]s),  a river  of  Asia,  flowing  through. 
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a plain  surrounded  by  mountains,  respecting  which 
a story  is  told  by  tierodotus  (iii.  117).  Geographers 
are  not  agi-eed  as  to  the  locality.  It  seems  to  be 
somewhere  in  Central  Asia,  E.  of  the  Caspian.  It 
is  pretty  clear,  at  all  events,  that  the  Aces  of  He- 
rodotus is  not  the  Indian  river  Acesines.  [P.  S.] 

ACESINES  (’AwiecnVrjs),  a river  of  Sicily,  which 
flows,  into  the  sea  to  the  south  of  Tauromenium. 
Its  name  occurs  only  in  Thucydides  (iv.  25)  on 
occasion  of  the  attack  made  on  Naxos  by  the  Mes- 
senians  in  b.  c.  425  : but  it  is  evidently  the  same 
river  which  is  called  by  Pliny  (iii.  8)  Asines,  and 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  4)  Asmius.  Both  these 
writers  place  it  m the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tauromenium,  and  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  river 
now  called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  Cantara,  a con- 
siderable stream,  which,  after  following  throughout 
its  course  the  northern  boundary  of  Aetna,  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  sea  immediately  to  the  S.  of 
Capo  Schizb,  the  site  of  the  ancient  Naxos.  The 
Onobalas  of  Appian  (i?.  C.  v.  109)  is  probably 
only  another  name  for  the  same  river.  Cluverius 
appears  to  be  mistaken  in  regarding  the  Fiume 
Freddo  as  the  Acesines  : it  is  a very  small  stream, 
while  the  Cantara  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
Sicily,  and  could  hardly  have  been  omitted  by 
Pliny.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  93  ; Mannert,  vol.  ix.  pt. 
ii.  p.  284.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACESINES  (^AKeaivr]s : Chenah : Dionysius 

Periegetes,  v.  1138,  makes  the  i long,  if  any  choose 
to  consider  this  an  authority),  the  chief  of  the 
five  great  tributaries  of  the  Indus,  which  give  the 
name  of  Panjab  (i.  e.  Five  Waters)  to  the  great 
plain  of  NW.  India.  These  rivers  are  described, 
in  their  connection  with  each  other,  under  India. 
The  Acesines  was  the  second  of  them,  reckoning 
from  the  W.,  and,  after  receiving  the  waters  of  all 
the  rest,  retained  its  name  to  its  junction  with  the 
Indus,  in  lat,  28°  55'  N.,  long.  70°  28'  E.  Its 
Sanscrit  name  was  Chandrabhaga^  which  would 
have  been  Helleiii/.ed  into  l,au8po(pdyos,  a word  so 
like  to  'hvbpocpdyos,  or  'AXe^ai'Spocpdyos,  that  the 
followers  of  Alexander  changed  the  name  to  avoid 
the  evil  omen,  the  more  so  perhaps  on  account  of  the 
disaster  which  befell  the  Macedonian  fleet  at  the 
turbulent  junction  of  the  river  with  the  Hydaspes 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde  von  Asien,  vol.  iv.  pt.  i.  p,  456: 
for  other  references  see  India.)  [P.  S.] 

ACE  ST  A.  [Segesta.] 

ACHAEI  (Axato/),  one  of  the  four  races  into 
which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided.  In  the 
heroic  age  they  are  found  in  that  part  of  Thessaly 
in  which  Phthia  and  Hellas  were  situated,  and  also 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Peloponnesus,  more  especially 
in  Argos  and  Spaida.  Ai-gos  was  frequently  called 
the  Achaean  Argos  (j'Apyos  'Axadnov^  Horn.  II. 
ix.  141)  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Pelasgian 
Argos  in  Thessaly ; but  Sparta  is  generally  men- 
tioned as  the  head-quarters  of  the  Achaean  race 
in  Peloponnesus.  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus  were 
thus  the  two  chief  abodes  of  this  people;  but 
there  were  various  traditions  respecting  their  origin, 
and  a ditference  of  opinion  existed  among  the  an- 
cients, whether  the  Thessalian  or  the  Pelopoimesian 
Achaeans  were  the  more  ancient.  'Ihey  were 
usually  represented  as  descendants  of  Achaeus,  the 
son  of  Xuthus  and  Creusa,  and  consequently  the 
brother  of  Ion  and  grandson  of  Hellen.  Pausanias 
(vii.  1 ) related  that  Achaeus  went  back  to  Thessaly, 
and  recovered  the  dominions  of  which  his  father, 
Xuthus,  had  been  deprived;  and  then,  in  order  to 
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explain  the  existence  of  the  Achaeans  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, he  adds  that  Archander  and  Architeles,  the 
sons  of  Achaeus,  came  back  from  Phthiotis  to  Argos, 
married  the  two  daughters  of  Danaus,  and  acquired 
such  influence  at  Argos  and  Sparta,  that  they  called 
the  people  Achaeans  after  their  father  Achaeus. 
On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  in  one  passage  says  (p. 
383),  that  Achaeus  having  fled  from  Attica,  where 
his  father  Xuthus  had  settled,  settled  in  Lace- 
daemon and  gave  to  the  inhabitants  the  name  of 
Achaeans.  In  another  passage,  however,  he  relates 
(p.  365),  that  Pelops  brought  with  him  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus the  Phthiotan  Achaeans,  who  settled  in 
Laconia.  It  would  be  unprofitable  to  putsue  fur- 
ther the  variations  in  the  legends;  but  we  may 
safely  believe  that  the  Achaeans  in  Thessaly  were 
more  ancient  than  those  in  Peloponnesus,  since  all 
tradition  points  to  Thessaly  as  the  cradle  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  There  is  a totally  different  account, 
which  represents  the  Achaeans  as  of  Pelasgic  origin. 
It  is  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (i.  17), 
who  relates  that  Achaeus,  Phthius,  and  Pelasgus 
were  sons  of  Poseidon  and  Larissa;  and  that  they 
migrated  from  Peloponnesus  to  "Thessaly,  where 
they  divided  the  country  into  three  parts,  called 
after  them  Achaia,  Phthiotis  and  Pelasgiotis.  A 
modern  writer  is  disposed  to  accept  this  tradition  so 
far,  as  to  assign  a Pelasgic  origin  to  the  Achaeans, 
though  he  regards  the  Phthiotan  Achaeans  as  more 
ancient  than  their  brethren  in  the  Peloponnesus. 
(Thirl wall,  Ilist.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.) 
'The  ovAy  fact  known  in  the  earliest  history  of  the 
people,  which  we  can  admit  with  certainty,  is  their 
existence  as  the  predominant  race  in  the  south  of 
Thessaly,  and  on  the  eastern  side  of  Peloponnesus. 
They  are  represented  by  Homer  as  a brave  and 
warlike  people,  and  so  distinguished  were  they  that 
he  usually  calls  the  Greeks  in  general  Achaeans  or 
Panachaeans  (UavaxaLoi,  II.  ii.  404,  vii.  73,  &c.). 
In  the  same  manner  Peloponnesus,  and  some- 
times the  whole  of  Greece,  is  called  by  the  poet  the 
Achaean  land.  (’Ax«ti's  yaia,  Horn.  II.  i.  254, 
Od.  xiii.  249.)  On  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus 
by  the  Dorians,  80  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  the 
Achaeans  were  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Laconia, 
and  those  who  remained  behind  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a conquered  people.  Most  of  the  ex- 
pelled Achaeans,  led  by  Tisamenus,  the  son  of 
Orestes,  proceeded  to  the  land  on  the  northern  coast 
of  Peloponnesus,  which  was  called  simply  Aegialus 
(AlyiaA.os)  or  the  “ Coast,”  and  was  inhabited  by 
lonians.  'The  latter  were  defeated  by  the  Achaeans 
and  crossed  over  to  Attica  and  Asia  Minor,  leaving 
their  country  to  their  conquerors,  from  wLom  it  was 
henceforth  called  Achaia.  (Strab.  p.  383;  Pans, 
vii.  1 ; Pol.  ii.  41 ; comp.  Herod,  i.  145.)  The 
further  history  of  the  Achaeans  is  given  imder 
Achaia.  The  Achaeans  founded  several  colonies, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  were  Croton  and 
Sybaris.  [Ckoton;  Sybaris.] 

ACHA'IA  (jAxdta,  Ion.  'Axadr):  Eth.  ’A%ai<{s, 
Achaeus,  Achlvus,yeTO.  and  adj.  'hx^-^ds,  Achaias, 
Achais:  Adj.  ’Ax«‘«ds,  Achaicus,  Achaius).  1. 
A district  in  the  S.  of  Thessaly,  in  which  Phthia 
and  Hellas  were  situated.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans,  who  were  hence 
called  Phthiotan  Achaeans  (jAxa'.oi  oi  ^OwTai)  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  Achaeans  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. [For  details  see  Achaei.]  It  was 
from  this  part  of  Thessaly  that  Achilles  came,  and 
Homer  says  that  the  subjects  of  this  hero  were 
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called  M}Tmidons,  and  Hellenes,  and  Achaeans. 
(//.  ii.  684.)  This  district  continued  to  retain  the 
name  of  Achaia  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  173, 
197),  and  the  inhabitants  of  Phthia  were  called 
Phthiotan  Achaeans  till  a still  later  period.  (Thuc. 
viii.  3.)  An  account  of  this  part  of  Thessaly  is 
given  under  Thessalia. 

2.  Originally  called  Aegialus  or  Aegialeia 
(^AlyiaXos,  Aiyidkeia,  Horn.  II.  ii.  575;  Paus.  vii. 
1.  § 1;  Strab.  p.  383),  that  is,  “the  Coast,”  a 
province  in  the  N.  of  Peloponnesus,  extended  along 
the  Corinthian  gulf  from  the  river  Larissus,  a little 
S.  of  the  promontory  Araxus,  which  separated  it 
from  Elis,  to  the  river  Sythas,  which  separated  it 
from  Sicyonia.  On  the  S.  it  was  bordered  by  Ar- 
cadia, and  on  the  SW.  by  Elis.  Its  greatest  length 
along  the  coast  is  about  65  English  miles:  its 
breadth  from  about  12  to  20  miles.  Its  area  was 
probably  about  650  square  miles.  Achaia  is  thus 
only  a narrow  slip  of  country,  lying  upon  the  slope 
of  the  northern  range  of  Aixadia,  through  which 
are  deep  and  narrow  gorges,  by  which  alone  Achaia 
can  be  invaded  from  the  south.  From  this  moun- 
tain range  descend  numerous  ridges  running  dov\m 
into  the  sea,  or  separated  from  it  by  narrow  levels. 
The  plains  on  the  coast  at  the  foot  of  these  moun- 
tains and  the  vallies  between  them  are  generally 
very  fertile,  At  the  present  day  cultivation  ends 
with  the  plain  of  PatrA,  and  the  whole  of  the  west- 
ern part  of  Achaia  is  forest  or  pastm'e.  The  plains 
are  Gained  by  numerous  streams ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  proximity  of  the  mountains  to  the  sea  the 
course  of  these  torrents  Ls  necessarily  short,  and 
most  of  them  are  dry  in  summer.  The  coast  is 
generally  low,  and  deficient  in  good  harbours. 
Colonel  Leake  remarks,  that  the  level  along  the 
coast  of  Achaia  “ appears  to  have  been  formed  in  the 
course  of  ages  by  the  soil  deposited  by  the  torrents 
which  descend  from  the  lofty  mountains  that  rise 
immediately  at  the  back  of  the  plains.  Wherever 
the  rivers  are  largest,  the  plains  are  most  extensive, 
and  each  river  has  its  correspondent  promontory 
proportioned  in  like  manner  to  its  volume.  These 
promontories  are  in  general  nearly  opposite  to  the 
openings  at  which  the  rivers  emerge  from  the 
mountains.”  (^Peloponnesiaca,  p.  390.) 

The  highest  mountain  in  Achaia  is  situated  be- 
hind Patrae  ; it  is  called  Mons  Panachaicus 
by  Polybius,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  same  as  the  Scio- 
essa  of  Pliny  (rb  HavaxaiKhu  opos,  Pol.  v.  30  ; 
Piin.  iv.  6 : Voidhia).  It  is  6322  English  feet  in 
height.  (Leake,  Travels  inMorea,  vol.  ii.  p.  138, 
Pdoponnesiaca,  p.  204.)  There  are  three  conspi- 
cuous promontories  on  the  coast.  1.  Drepanum 
(^Apiiravop:  C.  Dhrepand),  the  most  northerly 
point  in  Peloponnesus,  is  confounded  by  Strabo  with 
the  neighbom-ing  promontory  of  Ehium,  but  it  is 
the  low  sandy  point  4 miles  eastward  of  the  latter. 
Its  name  is  connected  by  Pausanias  with  the  sickle 
of  Cronus ; but  we  know  that  this  name  was  often 
applied  by  the  ancients  to  low  sandy  promontories, 
which  assume  the  form  of  a Speirapou,  or  sickle. 
(Strab.  p.  335  ; Paus.  vii.  23.  §.  4 ; Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  415.)  2.  EmuM  ('Ptov:  Castle  of  the 
Morea'),  4 miles  westward  of  Drepanum,  as  men- 
tioned above,  is  opposite  the  promontory  of  Aktir- 
RHiUM,  sometimes  also  called  Ehium  (J Apt ip^iou: 
Castle  of  Rumili),  on  the  borders  of  Aetolia  and 
Locris.  In  order  tc  distinguish  them  from  each 
other  the  former  was  called  rh  'Axcukop^  and  the 
latter  rh  Mo\vKpiK6p  firom  its  vicinity  to  the  town 
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ol  Molycreium.  I'hese  two  promontories  fonned 
the  entrance  of  the  Coiinthian  gulf.  The  breadth 
of  the  strait  is  stated  both  by  Dodwell  and  Leake 
to  be  about  a mile  and  a half;  but  the  ancient 
writers  make  the  distance  less.  Thucydides  makes 
it  7 stadia,  Strabo  5 stadia,  and  Pliny  nearly  a 
Eoman  mile.  On  the  promontory  of  Ehium  there 
was  a temple  of  Poseidon.  (Thuc.  ii.  86  ; Stinb. 
pp.  335,  336;  Plin.  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Dod- 
well, Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  126;  Leake,  J/orea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147.)  3.  Araxus  Q'Apa^os:  Kalogria'), 

W.  of  Dyme,  formerly  the  boundary  between  Achaia 
and  Elis,  but  the  coiifines  were  afterwards  extended 
to  the  river  Larissus.  (Pol.  iv.  65 ; Strab.  pp.  335, 
336;  Paus.  vi.  26.  § 10.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  rivers  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W.  Of  these  the  only  two  of  any  im- 
portance are  the  Crathis  (No.  3)  and  the  Peirus 
(No.  14).  1.  Sythas,  or  Sys  (2u0as,  2fs),  fomi- 

ing  the  boundary  between  Achaia  and  Sicyonia. 
We  may  infer  that  this  river  was  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  Sicyon,  from  the  statement  of  Pausanias, 
that  at  the  festival  of  Apollo  there  was  a procession 
of  children  from  Sicyon  to  the  Sythas,  and  back 
again  to  the  city.  (Paus.  ii.  7.  § 8,  ii.  12.  § 2, 
vii.  27.  § 12;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 4;  comp.  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  383,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  403.) 
2.  Crius  (Kpios),  rising  in  the  mountains  above 
Pellene,  and  flowdng  into  the  sea  a little  W.  of 
Aegeira.  (Paus.  vii.  27.  § IL)  3.  Crathis 
(KpdOis:  Akrata'),  rising  in  a mountain  of  the  same 
name  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  near 
Aegae.  It  is  described  as  aeppaos,  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  other  streams  in  Achaia,  which  were 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  as  stated  above.  The  Styx, 
which  rises  in  the  Arcadian  mountain  cf  Aroania, 
is  a tributary  of  the  Crathis.  (Herod,  i.  145 ; Cal- 
lim.  in  Jov.  26;  Strab.  p.  386;  Paus.  vii.  25. 
§ 11,  viii.  15.  §§  8,  9,  viii.  18.  § 4;  Leake,  Jforec, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  394,  407.)  4.  Buraicus  (nora/Ihs 

BovpaXKos',  river  of  Kalavryta,  or  river  of  Bmra), 
ribing  in  Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  E.  of 
Bura.  It  appears  from  Strabo  that  its  proper  name 
was  Erasmus.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  § 10;  Strab.  p.  371 ; 
Leake,  1.  c.)  5.  Ceryxites  (KepupiTTjs:  Boh- 

husia),  flowing  from  the  mountain  Ceryneia,  in 
Arcadia,  and  falling  into  the  sea  probably  E.  of 
Helice.  (Paus.  vii.  25.  § 5;  Leake,  1.  c.)  6. 

Selinus  (SeAivoas ; river  of  Vosfitza'),  flowing  into 
the  sea  between  Helice  and  Aegium.  Strabo  erro- 
neously describes  it  as  flowing  through  Aegium. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  § 5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Leake,  1.  c.) 
7,  8.  Megaxitas  (Me7avtTos)  and  Phoenix 
(4»orvt|),  both  falling  into  the  sea  W.  of  Aegium. 
(Paus.  vii.  23.  § 5.)  9.  Bolinaeus  (BoAtvaios), 

flowing  into  the  sea  a little  E.  of  the  promontory 
Drepanum,  so  called  from  an  ancient  town  Bolina, 
•which  had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Pausanias. 
(Paus.  vii.  24.  § 4.)  10.  Selemnus  (SeAe/xvos), 

flowing  into  the  sea  between  the  promontories  Dre- 
panum and  Ehium,  a little  E.  of  Argyi'a.  (Paus. 
vii.  23.  § 1.)  11,  12.  Charadrus  (XdpaSpos: 

river  of  Velvitzi)  scad  Meilichus  (MetAt^os:  river 
of  Sykena),  both  falling  into  the  sea  between  the 
promontoiy  Ehium  and  Patrae.  *(Paus.  vii.  22. 
§ 11,  vii.  19.  § 9,  20.  § 1.)  13.  Glaucus 

(rXavKos  : Lefka,  or  Lafka),  falling  into  the  sea, 
a little  S.  of  Patrae.  (Paus.  vii.  18.  § 2;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  123.)  14.  Peirus  (TleTpos  ; Kame- 

nitza),  also  called  Achelous,  falling  into  the  sea 
near  Olenus.  This  river  was  mentioned  by  Hesiod 
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under  the  name  of  Peirus,  as  we  learn  from  Strabo. 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  wide  and  deep  in  the 
latter  end  of  Februaiy,  although  no  rain  had  fallen 
for  some  weeks.  Into  the  Peirus  flowed  the  Teu- 
theas  (Tevd4as'),  which  in  its  turn  received  the 
Caucon.  The  Peirus  flowed  past  Pharae,  where  it 
was  called  Pierus(rit6po5),  but  the  inhabitants  of  the 
coast  called  it  by  the  former  name.  (Strab.  p.  342 ; 
Herod,  i.  145;  Pans.  vii.  18.  § 1,  22.  § 1;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  Strabo  in  another  passage  calls  it 
Melas  ^MeA.as),  but  the  reading  is  probably  cor- 
rupt. Dionysius  Periegetes  mentions  the  Melas  along 
with  the  Cratliis  among  the  rivers  flowing  from  Mt. 
Erymanthus.  (Strab.  p.  386  ; Dionys.  416.)  15. 

Larisus  (Adpiaos:  Mana),  foraiing  the  boundary 
between  Achaia  and  Elis,  rising  in  Mt.  Scollis, 
and  falling  into  the  sea  30  stadia  from  Dyme. 
(Pans.  vii.  17.  § 5;  Strab.  p.  387;  Liv.  xxvii. 31.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Achaia  are  said  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  were  called  Aegialeis 
(Ai'yiaAeis),  or  the  “ Coast-Men,”  from  Aegialus, 
the  ancient  name  of  the  country,  though  some 
writers  sought  a mythical  origin  for  the  name,  and 
derived  it  from  Aegialeus,  king  of  Sicyonia.  (Herod, 
vii.  94;  Pans.  vii.  1.)  The  lonians  subsequently 
settled  in  tlie  country.  According  to  the  mythical 
account.  Ion,  the  son  of  Xuthus,  crossed  over  from 
Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army,  but  concluded  an  al- 
liance with  Selinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  married 
his  daugliterHelice,and  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
From  this  time  the  land  was  called  Ionia,  and  the  in- 
habitants lonians  or  Aegialian  lonians.  The  lonians 
remained  in  possession  of  the  country  till  the  invasion 
of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  when  the  Achaeans, 
who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argos  and  Lacedaemon  by 
the  invaders,  marched  against  the  lonians  in  order 
to  obtain  new  homes  for  themselves  in  the  country 
of  the  latter  Under  the  command  of  their  king 
Tisamenus,  the  son  of  Orestes,  they  defeated  the 
lonians  in  battle.  The  latter  shut  themselves  up  in 
Helice,  where  they  sustained  a siege  for  a time,  but 
they  Anally  quitted  the  country  and  sought  refuge 
in  Attica.  The  Achaeans  thus  became  masters  of 
the  country,  which  was  henceforth  called  after 
them  Achaia.  (Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii.  41;  Pans. 
%’ii.  I ; Strab.  p.  383.)  This  is  the  common  legend, 
but  it  should  be  observed  that  Homer  takes  no  no- 
tice of  lonians  on  the  northern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus; but  on  the  contrary,  the  catalogue  in  the 
Iliad  distinctly  includes  this  tei*ritory  under  the  do- 
minions of  Agamemnon.  Hence  there  seems  reason 
for  questioning  the  occupation  of  northern  Pelopon- 
nesus by  the  lonians  and  their  expulsion  from  it  by 
Tisamenus ; and  it  is  more  probable  that  the  histo- 
rical Achaeans  in  the  north  part  of  Peloponnesus  are 
a small  undisturbed  remnant  of  the  Achaean  popu- 
lation once  distributed  through  the  whole  peninsula. 
(Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

The  lonians  are  said  to  have  dwelt  in  villages, 
and  the  cities  in  the  country  to  have  been  first  built 
by  the  Achaeans.  Several  of  these  villages  were 
united  to  form  a town  ; thus  Patrae  was  formed  by 
an  union  of  seven  villages,  Dyme  of  eight,  and 
Aegium  also  of  seven  or  eight.  The  Achaeans  pos- 
sessed twelve  cities,  the  teriitory  of  each  of  which 
was  divided  into  seven  or  eight  demi.  (Strab.  p. 
386.)  This  number  of  12  is  said  to  have  been 
borrowed  from  the  lonians,  who  were  divided  into 
12  parts  (jUepea),  when  they  occupied  the  country, 
and  who  accordingly  refused  to  allow  of  more  than 
twelve  cities  in  their  league.  Although  there  are 
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good  reasons  for  believing  that  there  were  more  than 
twelve  independent  cities  in  Achaia  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  614),  yet  the  ancient  writers  al- 
ways recognize  only  12,  and  this  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  the  established  number  of  the  confede- 
ration. These  cities  continued  to  be  governed  by  the 
descendants  of  Tisamenus  down  to  Ogygus,  after 
whose  death  they  abolished  the  kingly  rule  and  es- 
tablished a democracy.  Each  of  the  cities  formed  a 
separate  republic,  but  were  united  together  by  pe- 
riodical sacrifices  and  festivals,  where  they  arranged 
their  disputes  and  settled  their  common  concerns. 
In  the  time  of  Herodotus  (i.  145)  the  twelve  cities 
were  Pellene,  Aegeira,  Aegae,  Bura,  Helice,  Aegium, 
Ehypes,  Patreis  (ae),  Phareis  (ae),  Olenus,  Dyme, 
Tritaeeis  (Tritaea).  This  list  is  copied  by  Strabo 
(pp.  385,  386)  ; but  it  appears  from  the  list  in 
Polybius  (ii.  41),  that  Leontium  and  Ceryneiawere 
afterwards  substituted  in  the  place  of  Ehypes  and 
Aegae,  which  had  fallen  into  decay.  Pausanias  (vii. 
6.  § 1)  retains  both  Ehypes  and  Aegae,  and  substi- 
tutes Ceryneia  for  Patrae ; but  his  authority  is  of  no 
value  in  opposition  to  Polybius.  The  bond  of  union 
between  these  cities  was  very  loose,  and  their  connec- 
tion was  of  a religious  rather  than  of  a political 
nature.  Thus  we  find  them  sometimes  acting  quite 
independently  of  one  another.  Pellene  alone  joined 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  while  the  rest  remained  neutral; 
and  at  a later  peiiod  of  the  war  Patrae  alone  es- 
poused the  Athenian  cause.  (Thuc.  ii.  9,  v.  52.) 
Their  original  place  of  meeting  was  at  Helice,  where 
they  offered  a common  sacrifice  to  Poseidon,  the  tute- 
lary god  of  the  place ; but  after  this  city  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea  in  B.  o.  373  [Helice], 
they  transferred  their  meetings  to  Aegium,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Homagyrius,  or  Homarius, 
and  to  the  Panachaean  Demeter.  (Pans.  vii.  24; 
Pol.  V.  94.) 

The  Achaeans  are  rarely  mentioned  during  the 
flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history.  Being  equally 
unconnected  with  the  great  Ionian  and  Doric  races, 
they  kept  aloof  for  the  most  part  from  the  struggles 
between  the  Greek  states,  and  appear  to  have  en- 
joyed a state  of  almost  uninteirupted  prosperity  doum 
to  the  time  of  Philip.  They  did  not  assist  the  other 
Greeks  in  repelling  the  Persians.  In  b.  c.  454  they 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  but  the  latter 
were  obliged  to  surrender  Achaia  in  the  truce  for 
thirty  years,  which  they  concluded  with  Sparta  and 
her  allies  in  b.  c.  445.  (Thuc.  i.  Ill,  115.)  In 
the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  joined  the 
Lacedaemonians,  though  probably  very  reluctantly. 
(Thuc.  ii.  9.)  They  retained,  however,  a high  cha- 
racter among  the  other  Greeks,  and  were  esteemed 
on  account  of  their  sincerity  and  good  faith.  So 
highly  were  they  valued,  that  at  an  early  age  some 
of  the  powerful  Greek  colonies  in  Italy  applied  for 
their  mediation  and  adopted  their  institutions,  and 
at  a later  time  they  were  chosen  by  the  Spartans  and 
Thebans  as  arbiters  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra. 
(Pol.  ii.  39.)  The  first  great  blow  which  the 
Achaeans  experienced  was  at  the  battle  of  Chaero- 
neia  (b.  c.  338),  when  they  fought  with  the  Athe- 
nians and  Boeotians  against  Philip  and  lost  some  of 
their  bravest  citizens.  Eight  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
330)  all  the  Achaean  to\\ms,  with  the  exception  of 
Pellene,  joined  the  Spartans  in  the  cause  of  Grecian 
freedom,  and  shared  in  the  disastrous  defeat  at  Man- 
tineia,  in  which  Agis  fell.  This  severe  blow  left 
them  so  prostrate  that  they  were  unable  to  render 
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any  assistance  to  the  confederate  Greeks  in  the  La- 
niian  wav  after  the  death  of  Alexander.  (Pans.  vii. 
6.)  But  their  independent  spirit  had  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  Macedonian  rulers,  and  Demetrius, 
Cassander,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas  placed  garrisons 
in  their  cities,  or  held  possession  of  them  by  means 
of  tyrants.  Such  a state  of  things  at  length  be- 
came insupportable,  and  the  commotions  in  Mace- 
donia, which  followed  the  death  of  Lysimachus  (b.  c. 
281),  afforded  them  a favourable  opportunity  for 
throwing  off  the  yoke  of  their  oppressors ; and  the 
Gaulish  invasion  which  shortly  followed  effectually 
prevented  the  Macedonians  from  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Patrae  and  Dyme  were 
the  first  two  cities  which  expelled  the  Macedonians. 
Their  example  was  speedily  followed  by  Tritaea 
and  Pharae  ; and  these  four  towns  now  resolved  to 
renew  the  ancient  League.  The  date  of  this 
event  was  b.  c.  280.  Five  years  afterwards  (b.  c. 
275)  they  were  joined  by  Aegium  and  Bui'a,  and 
the  accession  of  the  former  city  was  the  more  im- 
portant, as  it  had  been  the  regrdar  place  of  meeting 
of  the  earlier  League  after  the  destruction  of  Helice, 
as  has  been  already  related.  The  main  principles  of 
the  constitution  of  the  new  League  were  nowfixed,and 
a column  was  erected  inscribed  with  the  names  of  the 
confederate  towns.  Almost  immediately  afterwards 
Ceryneia  was  added  to  the  League.  There  were  now 
only  three  remaining  cities  of  the  ancient  League, 
which  had  not  joined  the  new  confederation,  namely, 
Leontium,  Aegeira,  and  Pellene ; for  Helice  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea,  and  Olenus  was  soon  after- 
wards abandoned  by  its  inhabitants.  The  three  cities 
mentioned  above  soon  afterwards  united  themselves 
to  the  League,  which  thus  consisted  of  ten  cities. 
(Pol.  ii.  41 ; Strab.  p.  384;  Pans.  vii.  18.  § 1.) 

The  Achaean  League  thus  renewed  eventually 
became  the  most  powerful  political  body  in  Greece  ; 
and  it  happened  by  a strange  coincidence  that  the 
people,  who  had  enjoyed  the  greatest  celebrity  in  the 
heroic  age,  but  who  had  almost  disappeared  from 
history  for  several  centuries,  again  became  the 
greatest  among  the  Greek  states  in  the  last  days 
of  the  nation’s  independence.  An  account  of  the 
constitution  of  this  League  is  given  in  the  Dictionary 
of  Antiq^uities  (art.  Achaicum  Foedtis'),  and  it  is 
therefore  only  necessary  to  give  here  a brief  re- 
capitulation of  its  fundamental  laws.  The  great 
object  of  the  new  League  was  to  effect  a much 
closer  political  union  than  had  existed  in  the  former 
one.  No  city  was  allowed  to  make  peace  or  war  or 
to  treat  with  any  foreign  power  apart  from  the  entire 
nation,  although  each  was  allow'ed  the  undisturbed 
control  of  its  internal  affairs.  This  sovereign  power 
resided  in  the  federal  assembly  ((tuVoSos,  iKKXrjaia, 
(TvyeSpiov)  which  w^as  held  twice  a year  originally 
at  Aegium,  afterwards  at  Corinth  or  other  places, 
though  extraordinary  meetings  might  be  convened 
by  the  officers  of  the  League  either  at  Aegium  or 
elsewhex-e.  At  all  these  meetings,  every  Achaean, 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  30,  was  allowed  to 
speak  ; but  questions  were  not  decided  by  an  ab- 
solute majority  of  the  citizens,  but  by  a majority  of 
the  cities,  w'hich  were  members  of  the  League.  In 
addition  to  the  general  assembly  there  was  a Council 
(BoyArj),  which  previously  decided  upon  the  ques- 
tions that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  assembly. 
The  principal  officers  of  the  League  were:  1.  The 
Strategm  or  general  (2TpoT777ds),  whose  duties  were 
partly  military  and  partly  civil,  and  who  was  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  confederacy.  For  the 
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first  25  years  there  were  two  Strategi ; but  at  the 
end  of  that  time  (b.c.  255)  only  one  was  appointed. 
Marcus  of  Ceryneia  was  the  first  who  held  the  sole 
office.  (Pol.  ii.  43  ; Strab.  p.  385.)  It  was  pro- 
bably at  this  time  that  an  Hipparchus  Qmrapxos') 
or  commander  of  the  cavalry  was  then  first  appointed 
in  place  of  the  Strategus,  wffiose  office  had  been 
abolished.  We  also  read  of  an  Under-Strategus 
(^uTToarpaTriyos'),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the 
extent  of  his  powers  or  of  the  relation  in  which  he 
stood  to  the  chief  Strategus.  2.  A Secretary  of 
State(ypafj.iixaTevs').  3.  Ten  Demiurgi  (pir]fxiovpyoi\ 
who  formed  a kind  of  permanent  committee,  and 
who  probably  represented  at  first  the  10  Achaean 
cities,  of  which  the  League  consisted.  The  num- 
ber of  the  Demiurgi,  however,  was  not  increased, 
when  new  cities  were  subsequently  added  to  the 
League.  All  these  officers  were  elected  for  one 
year  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  assembly,  and  the 
Strategus  w^as  not  eligible  for  re-election  till  a year 
had  elapsed  after  the  expiration  of  his  office.  If  the 
Strategus  died  under  the  period  of  his  office,  hit; 
place  was  filled  up  by  his  predecessor,  until  the 
time  for  the  new  elections  arrived. 

It  remains  to  give  a brief  sketch  of  the  histoiy  of 
the  League.  At  the  time  of  its  revival  its  numbers 
were  so  inconsiderable,  that  the  collective  population 
of  the  confederate  states  wa.s  scarcely  equal  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a single  city  according  to  Plutarch. 
(^Arat.  9)  Its  greatness  may  be  traced  to  its  con- 
nection with  Aratus.  Up  to  this  time  the  League 
was  confined  to  the  Achaean  cities,  and  the  idea 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  entertained  of  incor- 
porating foi'eign  cities  w’ith  it.  But  when  Aratus 
had  delivered  his  native  city  Sicyon  from  its  tyrant, 
and  had  pemuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  unite  them- 
selves to  the  League  (b.  c.  251),  a new  impulse 
was  given  to  the  latter.  Aratus,  although  only  20 
years  of  age,  became  the  soul  of  the  League.  The 
great  object  of  his  policy  was  to  liberate  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian cities  from  then*  tyrants,  who  were  aU 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  Macedonia,  and  to 
incorporate  them  with  the  League ; and  under  his 
able  management  the  confederacy  constantly  re- 
ceived fresh  accessions.  Antigonus  Gonatas,  king 
of  Macedonia,  and  his  successor  Demetrius  II.,  used 
every  effort  to  crush  the  growing  power  of  the 
Achaeans,  and  they  w'ere  supported  in  their  eftbrts 
by  the  Aetolians,  who  were  equally  jealous  of  the 
confederacy.  Aratus  however  triumphed  over  their 
opposition,  and  for  many  years  the  League  enjoyed 
an  uninterrupted  succession  of  prosperity.  In  b.  c. 
243  Ai’atus  surprised  Corinth,  expelled  the  tjTant, 
and  united  this  important  city  to  the  League.  The 
neighbouring  cities  of  Megara,  Troezen,  and  Epi- 
dam-us  followed  the  example  thus  set  them,  and 
joined  the  League  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 
A few  years  afterwards,  probably  in  b.  c.239.  Mega- 
lopolis also  became  a member  of  the  League ; and 
in  B.c.  236  it  received  the  accession  of  the  powerful 
city  of  Argos.  It  now  seemed  to  Aratus  that  the 
time  had  arrived  when  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus 
might  be  annexed  to  the  League,  but  he  experienced 
a far  more  formidable  opposition  from  Sparta  than  he 
had  anticipated.  Cleomenes  III.,  who  had  lately  as  • 
cended  the  Spartan  throne,  was  a man  of  energy;  and 
his  military  abilities  proved  to  be  far  superior  to  those 
of  Aratus.  Neither  he  nor  the  Spartan  government 
was  disposed  to  place  themselves  on  a level  with  the 
Achaean  towns ; and  accordingly  when  Aratus  at- 
tempted to  obtain  possession  of  Orchomenus,  Tegea, 
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and  Maiitinciii,  Avhich  had  joined  the  Aetolian  League 
and  had  been  ceded  by  the  latter  to  the  Spartans, 
war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and  the  Acliaean 
League,  b.c.  227.  In  this  war,  called  by  Polybius 
the  Cleomenic  war,  the  Achaeans  were  defeated  in 
several  battles  and  lost  some  important  places  ; and 
so  unsuccessful  had  they  been,  that  they  at  length 
resolved  to  form  a coalition  or  alliance  with  Sparta, 
acknowledging  Cleomenes  as  their  chief,  ^-atus 
was  unable  to  brook  this  humihation,  and  in  an  evil 
hour  applied  to  Antigonus  Doson  for  help,  thus 
undoing  the  great  work  of  his  life,  and  making  the 
Achaean  cities  again  dependent  upon  Macedonia. 
Antigonus  willingly  promised  his  assistance ; and 
the  negotiations  with  Clemenes  were  bi'oken  off,  b.c. 
224.  The  war  was  brought  to  an  end  by  the  defeat 
of  Cleomenes  by  Antigonus  at  the  decisive  battle  of 
Sellasia,  b.c.  221.  Cleomenes  immediately  left  the 
country  and  sailed  away  to  Egypt.  Antigonus  thus 
became  master  of  Sparta ; but  he  did  not  aimex  it 
to  the  Achaean  League,  as  it  was  no  part  of  his 
policy  to  aggrandize  the  latter. 

The  next  war,  in  which  the  Achaeans  were  en- 
gaged, again  witnessed  their  humiliation  and  de- 
pendence upon  Macedonia.  In  B.c.  220  commenced 
the  Social  war,  as  it  is  usually  called.  The  Aetolians 
invaded  Peloponnesus  and  defeated  the  Achaeans, 
whereupon  Aratus  applied  for  aid  to  Philip, 
who  had  succeeded  Antigonus  on  the  Macedo- 
nian throne.  The  young  monarch  conducted  the 
war  with  striking  ability  and  success ; and  the 
Aetolians  having  become  weary  of  the  contest  were 
glad  to  conclude  a peace  in  B.c.  217.  The  Achaeans 
now  remained  at  peace  for  some  years  ; but  they  had 
lost  the  proud  pre-eminence  they  had  formerly  en- 
joyed, and  had  become  little  better  than  the  vassals 
of  ilacedonia.  But  the  influence  of  Aratus  excited 
the  jealousy  of  Philip,  and  it  was  commonly  believed 
that  liis  death  (b.c.  213)  was  occasioned  by  a slow 
poison  administered  by  the  king’s  order.  The  re- 
generation of  the  League  was  due  to  Philopoemen, 
one  of  the  few  great  men  produced  in  the  latter  days 
of  Grecian  independence.  He  introduced  great 
reforms  in  the  organization  of  the  Achaean  army, 
and  accustomed  tliem  to  the  tactics  of  the  Mace- 
donians and  to  the  close  array  of  the  phalanx.  By 
the  ascendancy  of  his  genius  and  character,  he 
acquired  great  influence  over  his  countrymen,  and 
breathed  into  them  a martial  spirit.  By  these  means 
he  enabled  them  to  fight  their  own  cause,  and 
rendered  them  to  some  extent  independent  of  Mace- 
donia. His  defeat  of  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta 
(b.  c.  208),  both  established  his  own  reputation, 
and  caused  the  Achaean  arms  again  to  be  respected 
in  Greece.  In  the  war  between  the  Romans  and 
Philip,  the  Achaeans  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
former,  and  concluded  a treaty  of  peace  with  the 
republic,  B.  c.  198.  About  this  time,  and  for  several 
subsequent  years,  the  Achaeans  were  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  Nabis,  who  had  succeeded  Machani- 
das as  tyrant  of  Sparta.  Nabis  was  slain  by  some 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  192  ; whereupon  Philopoemen 
hastened  to  Sparta  and  induced  the  city  to  join  the 
League.  In  the  following  year  (b.c.  191)  the  , 
Messenians  and  the  Eleans  also  joined  the  League. 
Thus  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus  was  at  length  an- 
nexed to  the  League ; but  its  independence  was 
now  little  more  than  nominal,  and  its  conduct  and 
proceedings  were  regulated  to  a great  extent  by  the 
decisions  of  the  Roman  senate.  When  the  Achaeans 
under  Philopoemen  ventured  to  punish  Sparta  in 
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B.c.  188  by  razing  the  fortitications  of  the  city  and 
abolishing  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  their  conduct  was 
severely  censm-ed  by  the  senate ; and  every  succeed- 
ing transaction  between  the  League  and  the  senate 
showed  still  more  clearly  the  subject  condition  of  the 
Achaeans.  The  Romans,  however,  still  acknow- 
ledged in  name  the  independence  of  the  Achaeans ; 
and  the  more  patriotic  part  of  the  nation  continued 
to  offer  a constitutional  resistance  to  all  the  Roman 
encroachments  upon  the  liberties  of  the  League, 
whenever  this  could  be  done  without  affording  the 
Romans  any  pretext  for  war.  At  the  head  of  this 
party  was  Philopoemen,  and  after  his  death,  Ly- 
cortas.  Xenon,  and  Polybius.  Callicrates  on  the 
other  hand  was  at  the  head  of  another  party,  which 
counselled  a servile  submission  to  the  senate,  and 
sought  to  obtain  aggrandizement  by  the  subjec- 
tion of  their  country.  In  order  to  get  rid  of  his 
political  opponents,  Calhcrates,  after  the  defeat  of 
Perseus  by  the  Romans,  drew  up  a list  of  1000 
Achaeans,  the  best  and  purest  part  of  the  nation, 
whom  the  Romans  earned  oflF  to  Italy  (b.c.  167) 
under  the  pretext  of  their  having  afforded  help  to 
Perseus.  The  Romans  never  brought  these  prisoners 
to  trial,  but  kept  them  in  the  towns  of  Italy  ; and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  17  years,  and  when 
their  number  was  reduced  to  300,  that  the  senate 
gave  them  permission  to  retuim  to  Greece.  Among 
those  who  were  thus  restored  to  their  country,  there 
were  some  men  of  prudence  and  ability,  like  the 
historian  Polybius ; but  there  were  others  of  weak 
judgment  and  violent  passions,  who  had  been  exas- 
perated by  their  long  and  unjust  confinement,  and 
who  now  madly  urged  their  country  into  a war  with 
Rome.  A dispute  having  arisen  between  Sparta  and 
the  League,  the  senate  sent  an  embassy  into  Greece 
in  B.  c.  147,  and  requhed  that  Sparta,  Corinth, 
Argos,  and  other  cities  should  be  severed  from  the 
League,  thus  reducing  it  almost  to  its  original  con- 
dition when  it  included  only  the  Achaean  towns. 
This  demand  was  received  with  the  utmost  indigna- 
tion, and  Critolaus,  who  was  their  general,  used 
every  effort  to  inflame  the  passions  of  the  people 
against  the  Romans.  Through  his  influence  the 
Achaeans  resolved  to  resist  the  Romans,  and  declared 
war  against  Sparta.  Tliis  was  equivalent  to  a de- 
claration of  war  against  Rome  itself,  and  was  so 
understood  by  both  parties.  In  the  spring  of  146 
Critolaus  marched  northwards  through  Boeotia  into 
the  S.  of  Thessaly,  but  retreated  on  the  approach  of 
Metellus,  who  advanced  against  him  from  Mace- 
donia. Pie  was,  however,  overtaken  by  Metellus 
near  Scarphea,  a little  S.  of  Thermopylae  ; his  forces 
were  put  to  the  rout,  and  he  himself  was  never  heard 
of  after  the  battle.  Metellus  followed  the  fugitives 
to  Corinth.  Diaeus,  who  had  succeeded  Callicrates 
in  the  office  of  General,  resolved  to  continue  the 
contest,  as  he  had  been  one  of  the  promoters  of  the 
war  and  knew  that  he  had  no  hope  of  pai’don  from 
the  Romans.  Meantime  the  consul  Mummius  ar- 
rived at  the  Isthmus  as  the  successor  of  Metellus. 
Encouraged  by  some  trifling  success  against  the 
Roman  outposts,  Diaeus  ventured  to  offer  battle  to 
j the  Romans.  The  Achaeans  were  easily  defeated  and 
Corinth  surrendered  without  a blow.  Signal  ven- 
geance was  taken  upon  the  unfortunate  city.  The 
men  were  put  to  the  sword  ; the  women  and  children 
were  reserved  as  slaves  : and  after  the  city  had 
been  stript  of  all  its  treasures  and  works  of  art,  its 
buildings  were  committed  to  the  flames,  b.  c. 
146.  [CoKiNTHUS.]  Thus  perished  the  Achaean 
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League,  and  with  it  the  independence  of  Greece ; 
but  the  recollection  of  the  Achaean  power  was  perpe- 
tuated by  the  name  of  Achaia,  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  the  south  of  Greece,  when  they  formed  it  into 
a province.  (Paus.  vii.  16,  sub  fin.) 

The  history  of  the  Achaean  League  has  been 
treated  with  ability  by  several  modem  writers.  The 
best  works  on  the  subject  are : — Helwing,  Ges- 
chichte  des  Achdischen  Bundes,  Lemgo,  1829  ; 
Schom,  Geschichte  Griechenland's  von  der  Entste- 
hung  des  Aetol.  und  Achdischen  Bundes  bis  auf 
die  Zerstorung  Corinths,  Bonn,  1833  ; Flathe’s 
Geschichte  Macedoniens,  vol.  ii.,  Leipz.  1832;  Mer- 
leker,  Achaicorum  Libri  III.,  Darmst.  1837  ; 
Brandstater,  Gesch.  des  Aetolischen  Landes^  Volhes 
und  Bwndes,  Berlin,  1844;  Droysen,  Hellenismus, 
vol.  ii.,  Hamburg,  1843  ; Thirlwall,  History  of 
Greece,  vol.  viii. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  towns  of  Achaia 
from  E.  to  W. : Pellene,  with  its  harbour  Aristo- 
nautae,  and  its  dependent  fortresses  Olurus  and 
Gonoessa,  or  Donussa:  Aegeira,  with  its  fortress 
Phelloe  ; Aegae  : Bura  : Ceryneia  : Helice  : 
Aegium,  with  the  dependent  places  Leuctrum  and 
Erineum : the  harbour  of  Panormus  betw'een  the  pro  • 
montories  of  Drepanum  and  Rhium : Patrae,  with 
the  dependent  places  Boline  and  Argyra : Olenus 
with  the  dependent  places  Peirae  and  Euryteiae  : 
Dvme,  with  the  dependent  places  Teichos,  Heca- 
tombaeon  and  Langon.  In  the  interior  Pharae: 
Leontium  : Tritaea.  The  following  towns,  of 
which  the  sites  are  unknown,  are  mentioned  only  by 
Stephanus  Byzantinus : Acarra  ("A/fa^pa) : Alos 
(^AAos)  ; Anace  Qk.v6.Kri)  ; Ascheion  QA(rx^tov)  ; 
Azotus  ( AQorros)  : Pella  (fle'AAa)  : Phaestus 

(^aurros):  Politeia  (IIoAiTeio):  Psophis  Q¥u^is): 
Scolis  QS,k6\is)  : Tame  (Tdpvn')  : Teneium  (Ttj- 
veiov):  Thrius  (^Qpiovs),  which  first  belonged  to 
Achaia,  afterwards  to  Elis,  and  lay  near  Patrae. 
Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  658)  mentions  an  Achaean  town, 
named  Tromileia  (Tpoju.i\eia)  celebrated  for  its 
cheese. 

Respecting  the  geography  of  Achaia  in  general 
see  Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  428,  seq.;  Leake’s 
Morea,  vols.  ii.  & iii.,  and  Peloponnesiaca;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,^.  15,  seq.  ; Curtins,  Peloponnesos,yo\. 
i.  p.  403.  seq. 
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3.  Achaia,  the  Roman  province,  including  the 
whole  of  Peloponnesus  and  the  greater  part  of 
Hellas  proper  with  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
time,  however,  at  which  this  country  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a Roman  province,  as  well  as  its 
exact  limits,  are  open  to  much  discussion.  It  is 
usually  stated  by  modern  writers  that  the  province 
was  formed  on  the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans  in 
B.  c.  146;  but  there  are  several  reasons  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement.  In  the  first  place  it  is  not 
stated  by  any  ancient  writer  that  Greece  was  fonned 
into  a province  at  this  time.  The  silence  of  Poly- 
bius on  the  subject  would  be  conclusive,  if  we  pos- 
.sessed  entire  that  part  of  his  history  which  related 
the  conquest  of  the  Achaeans;  but  in  the  existing 
fragments  of  that  portion  of  his  work,  there  is  no 
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allusion  to  the  establishment  of  a Roman  province, 
although  we  find  mention  of  various  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Romans  for  the  consolidation  of 
their  power.  2.  Many  of  these  regulations  would 
have  been  unnecessary  if  a provincial  government 
had  been  established.  Thus  we  are  told  that  the 
government  of  each  city  was  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  wealthy,  and  that  all  federal  assemblies  w’ere 
abolished.  Through  the  influence  of  Polybius  the 
federal  assemblies  were  afterwards  allowed  to  be  held, 
and  some  of  the  more  stringent  regulations  were  re- 
pealed. (Pol.  xl.  8 — 10  ; Paus.  vii.  16.  § 10.) 
The  re-establishment  of  these  ancient  forms  appears 
to  have  been  described  by  the  Romans  as  a restora- 
tion of  liberty  to  Greece.  Thus  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription discovered  at  Dyme  mention  of  ^ diroSeSo- 
fievrj  Kord  Koivhv  ro’is  "EWrjcriv  eXevOfpia,  and 
also  of  ^ dTTo8o6di(ra  ro7s  ’Axcdois  virb  "Pw/xaiuv 
noAireia,  language  w^hich  could  not  have  been  used 
if  the  Roman  jurisdiction  had  been  introduced  into 
the  country.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscript.  No.  1543; 
comp.  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  458.)  3.  We  are  ex- 

pressly told  by  Plutarch  ( Cim.  2),  that  in  the  time 
of  Lucullus  the  Romans  had  not  yet  begun  to  send 
praetors  into  Greece  (oi»7r«  ets  r^v  'EAAdSa  'Pupdioi 
(TTpaTrjyovs  SifTrepiTovro) ; and  that  disputes  in  the 
country  were  referred  to  the  decision  of  the  governor 
of  Macedonia.  There  is  the  less  reason  for  ques- 
tioning this  statement,  since  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  description  of  the  proceedings  of  L.  Piso, 
when  governor  of  Macedonia,  who  is  represented  as 
plundering  the  countries  of  southern  Greece,  and  ex- 
ercising sovereignty  over  them,  which  he  could  hardly 
have  done,  if  they  had  been  subject  to  a provincial 
administration  of  their  own.  (Cic.  c.  Pis.  40.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  south  of  Greece  was  first  made 
a separate  province  by  Julius  Caesar;  since  the  first 
governor  of  the  province  of  whom  any  mention  is 
made  (as  far  as  we  are  aware)  was  Serv.  Sulpicius, 
and  he  was  appointed  to  this  office  by  Caesac,  (Cic. 
ad  Fam.  vi.  6.  § 10.) 

In  the  division  of  the  provinces  made  by  Au- 
gustus, the  whole  of  Greece  was  divided  into  the 
provinces  of  Achaia,  Macedonia,  and  Epeirus,  the 
latter  of  which  formed  part  of  Illyris.  Achaia  was 
one  of  the  provinces  assigned  to  the  senate  and  was 
governed  by  a proconsul.  (Strab.  p.  840;  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  Tiberius  in  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  (a.  d.  16)  took  it  away  from  the  senate  and 
made  it  an  imperial  province  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  76), 
but  Claudius  gave  it  back  again  to  the  senate  (Suet. 
Claud.  25).  In  the  reign  of  this  emperor  Corinth 
was  the  residence  of  the  proconsul,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Apostle  Paul  was  brought  before  Junius 
Gallio  as  proconsul  of  Achaia.  (^Acta  Apost.  xviii. 
12.)  Nero  abolished  the  province  of  Achaia,  and 
gave  the  Greeks  their  liberty  ; but  Vespasian  again 
established  the  provincial  government  and  compelled 
the  Greeks  to  pay  a yearly  tribute.  (Paus.  vii.  17. 
§§  3,  4;  Suet.  Vesp.  8.) 

The  boundaries  between  the  provinces  of  Mace- 
donia, Epeirus,  and  Achaia,  are  difficult  to  deter- 
mine. Strabo  (p.  840),  in  his  enumeration  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  Roman  empire,  says : ‘Efibop-qv  ’Axdiau 
/ae'xpi  OerraAias  Kol  AlrwAav  Kai  ’AKapvdvuv,  Kai 
Tivoov  ^U-ireipwriKcSv  eBvwv,  '6aa  rij  MaKcbovia 
irpoadpiarai.  “ The  seventh  (province)  is  Achaia,  up 
to  Thessaly  and  the  Aetolians  and  Acamanians  and 
some  Epeirot  tribes,  which  border  upon  Macedonia.^ 
Most  modem  writers  understand  p^xp^  as  inclusive, 
and  consequently  make  Achaia  include  Thessaly, 
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Aetolia,  and  Acarnania.  Their  interpretation  is  con- 
firmed by  a passage  in  Tacitus,  in  which  Nicopolis 
in  the  south  of  Epeirus  is  called  by  Tacitus  {Ann. 
ii.  53)  a city  of  Achaia ; but  too  much  stress  must 
not  be  laid  upon  this  passage,  as  Tacitus  may  only 
have  used  Achaia  in  its  widest  signification  as 
equivalent  to  Greece.  If  jae'xpt  is  not  inclusive, 
Thessaly,  Aetolia,  and  Acarnania  must  be  assigned 
either  wholly  to  Macedonia,  or  partly  to  Macedonia 
and  partly  to  Epeirus.  Ptolemy  (iii.  2,  seq.),  in 
his  division  of  Greece,  assigns  Thessaly  to  Mace- 
donia, Acarnania  to  Epeirus,  and  Aetolia  to  Achaia; 
and  it  is  probable  that  this  represents  the  political 
division  of  the  country  at  the  time  at  which  he  lived 
(a.d.  150).  Achaia  continued  to  be  a Eoman  pro- 
vince governed  by  proconsuls  down  to  the  time  of 
Justinian.  (Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  i.  p.  573.) 

ACHA'EACA  (’Axapa/ca),  a village  of  Lydia, 
on  the  road  from  Tralles  to  Nysa,  with  a Plutonium 
or  a temple  of  Pluto,  and  a cave,  named  Charonium, 
where  the  sick  were  healed  under  the  direction  of 
the  priests.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  649,  650.) 

ACHAENAE  {’Axapuai : JSth.'Axapt'^vs,Achar~ 
nanus,  Nep.  Them.  1.;  Adj.  ’Axo.pviKus'),  the  prin- 
cipal demus  of  Attica,  belonging  to  the  tribe  Oeneis, 
w’as  situated  60  stadia  N.  of  Athens,  and  conse- 
quently not  far  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pames.  It  was 
from  the  woods  of  this  mountain  that  the  Achar- 
nians  were  enabled  to  carry  on  that  traffic  in  char- 
coal for  which  they  were  noted  among  the  Athenians. 
(Aristoph.  Acharn.  332.)  Their  land  was  fertile  ; 
their  population  was  rough  and  warlike ; and  they 
furnished  at  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  3000  hoplites,  or  a tenth  of  the  whole  infantry 
of  the  republic.  They  possessed  sanctuaries  or 
altars  of  Apollo  Aguieus,  of  Heracles,  of  Athena 
Hygieia,  of  Athena  Hippia,  of  Dionysus  Melporaenus, 
and  of  Dionysus  Cissus,  so  called,  because  the 
Achamians  said  that  the  ivy  first  grew  in  this 
demus.  One  of  the  plays  of  Aristophanes  bears  the 
name  of  the  Achamians.  Leake  supposes  that 
branch  of  the  plain  of  Athens,  which  is  included 
between  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  Khassid  and  a 
projection  of  the  range  of  Aegaleos,  stretching  east- 
ward from  the  northern  termination  of  that  moun- 
tain, to  have  been  the  district  of  the  demus  Achaniae. 
The  exact  situation  of  the  town  has  not  yet  been 
discovered.  Some  Hellenic  remains,  situated  f of  a 
mile  to  the  westward  of  Menidhi,  have  generally 
been  taken  for  those  of  Archamae  ; but  Menidhi  is 
more  probably  a corruption  of  naiouiSai.  (Thuc.  ii. 
13,  19 — 21;  Lucian,  Icaro-Menip.  18;  Pind. 
Nem.  ii.  25  ; Pans.  i.  31.  § 6 ; Athen.  p.  234  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ; Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  35,  seq.) 

ACHAEEAE,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  on  the  river  Pamisus,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  13),  but  apparently  the  same  place 
as  the  Acharae  of  Pliny  (iv.  9.  s.  16). 

ACHA'TES  (’AxoTrjs),  a small  river  in  Sicily, 
noticed  by  Silius  Itahcus  for  the  remarkable  clear- 
ness of  its  waters  (^perlucentem  splendenti  gurgite 
Achaten,  xiv.  228),  and  by  various  other  writers  as 
the  place  where  agates  were  found,  and  from  whence 
they  derived  the  name  of  “ lapis  Achates,”  which 
they  have  retained  in  all  modem  languages.  It  has 
been  identified  by  Cluverius  (followed  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers)  with  the  river  Dirillo,  a small 
stream  on  the  S.  coast  of  Sicily,  about  7 miles  E.  of 
Terranova,  which  is  indeed  remarkable  for  the  clear- 
ness of  its  waters : but  Pliny,  the  only  author  who 
affords  any  clue  to  its  position,  distinctly  places  the 
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Achates  between  Thei-mae  and  Selinus,  in  the  SW. 
quarter  of  the  island.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  the 
Dirillo,  but  its  modem  name  is  unknown.  (Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14,  xxxvii.  10.  s.  54  ; Theophrast.  de  Lapid. 
§ 31 ; Vib.  Seq.  p.  3;  Solin.  5.  § 25;  Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.  201.)  [E.H.B.] 

ACHELO'US  (’AxeAwos,  Epic  ’AxeA.coibs). 
1.  (^Aspropotamo'),  the  largest  and  most  celebrated 
river  in  Greece,  rose  in  Mount  Pindus,  and  after 
flowing  through  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Dolopians  and  Agraeans,  entered  the  plain  of 
Acarnania  and  Aetolia  near  Stratus,  and  discharged 
itself  into  the  Ionian  sea,  near  the  Acamanian 
town  of  Oeniadae.  It  subsequently  formed  the 
boundary  between  Acarnania  and  Aetolia,  but  in 
the  time  of  Thucydides  the  territory  of  Oeniadae 
extended  east  of  the  river.  It  is  usually  called  a 
river  of  Acarnania,  but  it  is  sometimes  assigned  to 
Aetolia.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north  to 
south.  Its  waters  are  of  a whitish  yellow  or  cream 
colour,  whence  it  derives  its  modern  name  of  Aspro- 
potamo  or  the  White  river,  and  to  which  Dionysius 
(432)  probably  alludes  in  the  epithet  apyvpoSiv7]9. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  called  more  anciently  Thoas, 
Axenus  and  Thestius  (Thuc.  ii.  102;  Strab.  pp. 
449,  450,  458 ; Plut.  de  Fluv.  22 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
We  learn  from  Leake  that  the  reputed  sources  of 
the  Achelous  are  at  a village  called  Khaliki,  which 
is  probably  a corraption  of  Chalcis,  at  which  place 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (496)  places  the  sources  of 
the  river.  Its  waters  are  swelled  by  numerous 
torrents,  which  it  receives  in  its  passage  through 
the  mountains,  and  when  it  emerges  into  the  plain 
near  Stratus  its  bed  is  not  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a mile  in  width.  In  winter  the  entire  bed 
is  often  filled,  but  in  the  middle  of  summer  the 
river  is  divided  into  five  or  six  rapid  streams,  of 
which  only  two  are  of  a considerable  size.  After 
leaving  Stratus  the  river  becomes  naiTower;  and, 
in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  the  plain  through 
which  it  flows  was  called  in  antiquity  Paracheloitis 
after  the  river.  This  plain  was  celebrated  for  its 
fertility,  though  covered  in  great  part  with  marshes, 
several  of  which  were  formed  by  the  overflowings  of 
the  Achelous.  In  this  part  of  its  course  the  river 
presents  the  most  extraordinary  series  of  wander- 
ings; and  these  deflexions,  observes  a recent  tra- 
veller, are  not  only  so  sudden,  but  so  extensive, 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  trace  the  exact  line  of  its 
bed, — and  sometimes,  for  several  miles,  having  its 
direct  course  towards  the  sea,  it  appears  to  flow 
back  into  the  mountains  in  which  it  rises.  The 
Achelous  brings  down  from  the  mountains  an 
immense  quantity  of  earthy  particles,  which  have 
formed  a number  of  small  islands  at  its  mouth, 
which  belong  to  the  group  anciently  called  Echi- 
nades ; and  part  of  the  mainland  near  its  mouth  is 
only  alluvial  deposition.  [Echinades.]  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
513,  vol.  iv.  p.  211;  Mure,  Journal  of  a Tour  in 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  The  chief  tributaries 
of  the  Achelous  were: — on  its  left,  the  Campylus 
(Ka/aTTvAos,  Diod.  xix.  67 : Medphovai),  a river  of 
considerable  size,  flowing  from  Dolopia  through  the 
territory  of  the  Dryopes  and  Eurytanes,  and  the 
Cyathus  {KvaOos,  Pol.  ap.  Ath.  p.  424,  c.)  flow- 
ing out  of  the  lake  Hyrie  into  the  main  stream  just 
above  Conope : — on  its  light  the  Petitarus  (Liv. 
xliii.  22)  in  Aperantia,  and  the  Anapus  (‘'^  vavos'), 
which  fell  into  the  main  stream  in  Acarnania  80 
stadia  S.  of  Stratus.  (Thuc.  ii.  82.) 
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The  Achelous  was  regarded  as  the  ruler  and 
representative  of  all  fresh  water  in  Hellas.  Hence 
he  is  called  by  Homer  (/?.  xx.  194)  Kpe'uav  ’A^e- 
Ad'ios,  and  was  worshipped  as  a mighty  god  through- 
out Greece.  He  is  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  his  combat  with  Heracles  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Dei'aneira.  The  river-god  first  attacked 
Heracles  in  the  form  of  a serpent,  and  on  being 
worsted  assumed  that  of  a bull.  The  hero  wrenched 
off  one  of  his  horns,  which  forthwith  became  a 
cornucopia,  or  horn  of  plenty.  (Soph.  Track.  9 ; Ov. 
Met.  ix.  8,  seq.;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  § 5.)  This  legend 
alludes  apparently  to  some  efforts  made  at  an  early 
period  to  check  the  ravages,  which  the  inundations 
of  the  river  caused  in  this  district ; and  if  the  river 
was  confined  within  its  bed  by  embankments,  the 
region  would  be  converted  in  modern  times  into  a 
land  of  plenty.  For  further  details  respecting  the 
mythological  character  of  the  Achelous,  see  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  Ackeldides,  i.  e.  the 
Sirenes,  the  daughters  of  Achelous  (Ov.  Met.  v. 
5.52):  Acheloia  Callirkoe,  because  Callirhoe  was 
the  daughter  of  Achelous  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  413): 
pocula  Acheloia,  i.  e.  water  in  general  (Virg. 
Georg,  i.  9):  Acheloms  heros,  that  is,  Tydeus, 
son  of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydoii,  Acheloius  here 
being  equivalent  to  Aetolian.  (Stat.  Theh.  ii. 
142.) 

2.  A river  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  of  Malis, 
flowing  near  Lamia.  (Strab.  pp.  434,  450.) 

3.  A mountain  torrent  in  Arcadia,  flowing  into 
the  Alpheus,  from  the  north  of  Mount  Lycaeus. 
(Pans.  viii.  38.  § 9.) 

4.  Also  called  Peirus,  a river  in  Achaia,  flowing 
near  Dyme.  (Strab.  pp.  342,  450.) 

ACHERDUS  (’Ax^pSoCs, -oCvTos : Eth.'Ax^p- 
Sotxnos),  a demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain  site,  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  Aristophanes 
(^Eccl.  362)  in  joke,  uses  the  form  ^AxpaSovenos 
instead  of  ’Ax^pSovaios.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  ’Ax^p- 
dous,  'AxpaSoOs  ; Aeschin.  in  Tim.  § 110,  ed.  Bek- 
ker;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  185.) 

ACHERFNI,  the  inhabitants  of  a small  town  in 
Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero  among  the  victims 
of  the  oppressions  of  Verres.  Its  position  is  quite 
uncertain ; whence  modem  scholars  propose  to  read 
either  Scherini,  or  Achetini  from  Achetum,  a town 
supposed  to  be  mentioned  by  Sihus  itaheus  (xiv. 
268);  but  the  “ pubes  Hquentis  Acheti"  (or  Achaeti, 
as  the  name  stands  in  the  best  MSS.)  of  that  author 
would  seem  to  indicate  a river  rather  than  a town. 
There  is,  however,  no  authority  for  either  emendation. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43 ; Zumpt  ad  loc. ; OreU.  Onomast. 
p.  6 ; Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  381.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'CHERON  (’Axepwu),  the  name  of  several 
rivers,  all  of  which  were,  at  least  at  one  time,  be- 
lieved to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world.  The 
Acheron  as  a river  of  the  lower  world,  is  described 
in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth. 

1.  A river  of  Epeinis  in  Thesprotia,  which  passed 
through  the  lake  Acherasia  (^Ax^pova'ia  At/xvrj),  and 
after  receiving  the  river  Cocytus  (Kw/cutos),  flowed 
into  the  Ionian  sea,  S.  of  the  promontory  Cheime- 
riura.  Pliny  (iv.  1)  erroneously  states  that  the 
river  flowed  into  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  The  bay  of 
the  sea  into  which  it  flowed  was  usually  called 
Glycys  Limen  (FAw/cus  Kip.i]v)  or  Sweet-Harbour, 
because  the  water  was  fresh  on  account  of  the  quan- 
tity poured  into  it  fi-om  the  lake  and  river.  Scylax 
and  Ptolemy  call  the  hai'bour  Elaea  (“EAa:a),  and 
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the  surrounding  district  bore  according  to  Thucy- 
dides the  name  of  Elaeatis  (’EAotaTts).  The 
Acheron  is  the  modem  Gurla  or  river  of  Suli,  tho 
Cocytus  is  the  Vmo,  and  the  great  marsh  or  lake 
below  KastH  the  Achemsia.  The  water  of  the 
Vuvo  is  reported  to  be  bad,  which  agrees  with  the 
account  of  Pausanias  (i.  17.  § 5)  in  relation  to  the 
water  of  the  Cocytus  (uSwp  arepirea'TaTovf  The 
Glycys  Limen  is  called  Port  Fandri,  and  its  water  is 
still  fresh ; and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  plain  the 
river  is  commonly  called  the  river  of  Fandri.  The 
upper  part  of  the  plain  is  called  Glyhy;  and  thus 
the  ancient  name  of  the  harbour  has  been  transferred 
fi’om  the  coast  into  the  interior.  On  the  Acheron 
Aidoneus,  the  king  of  the  lower  world,  is  said  to  have 
reigned,  and  to  have  detained  here  Theseus  as  a 
prisoner;  and  on  its  banks  was  an  oracle  called 
veKvogavreiov  (Herod,  v.  92.  § 7),  which  was  con- 
sulted by  evoking  the  spirits  of  the  dead.  (Thuc. 
i.  46  ; Liv.  viii.  24  ; Strab.  p.  324  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Paus.  i.  17.  § 5 ; Dion  Cass.  1.  12  ; Scylax,  p.  11 ; 
Ptolem.  iii.  14.  § 5 ; Leake,  Northern  (Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  232,  seq.  iv.  p.  53.) 

2.  A river  of  Elis,  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius. 
(Strab.  p.  344;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

A'CHERON  (^Ax^poiv),  a small  river  in  Brut- 
tium,  near  Pandosia.  Its  name  is  mentioned  in 
conjunction  with  that  city  both  by  Strabo  and 
Justin,  from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  on  its 
banks  that  Alexander,  king  of  Epiras,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Lucanians  and  Brattians,  b.  c.  326. 
(Strab.  p.  256  ; Justin,  xii.  2.)  Phny  also  men- 
tions it  as  a river  of  Bruttium  (iii.  5.  s.  10.),  but 
appears  erroneously  to  connect  it  with  the  town  of 
Acherontia  in  Lucania.  It  has  been  supposed  to 
be  a small  stream,  still  called  the  Arconti,  which 
falls  into  the  river  Crathis  just  below  Consentja; 
but  its  identification  must  depend  upon  that  of 
Pandosia.  [Pandosia.]  [E-  H,  B.] 

ACHERO'NTIA  (’Axepovrty  or  ’AxepovTta), 
a small  town  of  Apulia,  near  the  frontiers  of  Lucania, 
situated  about  14  miles  S.  of  Venusia,  and  6 SE.  of 
Ferentum.  Its  position  on  a lofty  hill  is  alluded  to 
by  Horace  in  a well-known  passage  (celaae  nidum 
Acherontiae,  Carm.  iii.  4.  14 ; and  Acron  ad  loc.'), 
and  the  modem  town  of  Acerenza  retains  the  site  as 
well  as  name  of  the  ancient  one.  It  is  built  on  a 
hill  of  considerable  elevation,  precipitous  on  three 
sides,  and  affording  only  a very  steep  approach  on 
the  fourth.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  238.)  It  seems 
to  have  been  always  but  a small  town,  and  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  geographer;  but  the  strength 
of  its  position  gave  it  importance  in  a military  point 
of  view : and  during  the  wars  of  the  Goths  against 
the  generals  of  Justinian,  it  was  occupied  by  Totila 
with  a garrison,  and  became  one  of  the  chief  strong- 
holds of  the  Gothic  leaders  throughout  the  contest. 
(Procop.  de  B.  G.  iii.  23, 26,  iv.  26, 33.)  The  read- 
ing Acherunto  in  Livy  (ix.  20),  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer,  and  considered  to 
refer  to  the  same  place,  is  wholly  unsupported  by 
authority.  (Alschefski,  ad  loc.)  The  coins  assigned 
to  this  city  belong  to  Aquilonia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACHERU'SIA  PALUS  (^ Ax^povala.  Xlgurj),  the 
name  of  several  lakes,  which,  like  the  various 
rivers  of  the  name  of  Acheron,  were  at  some  time 
believed  to  be  connected  with  the  lower  world,  imtil 
at  last  the  Achemsia  came  to  be  considered  in  the 
lower  world  itself.  The  most  important  of  these  was 
the  lake  in  Thesprotia,  through  which  the  Acheron 
flowed.  [Acheron.]  There  was  a small  lake  of 
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this  name  near  Hermione  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  ii.  35. 
§ 10.)  , , 
ACHEEU'SIA  PALUS  ('Axtpotvta  Xifii/rf),  the 
name  given  to  a small  lake  or  saltwater  pool  in  Cam- 
pania separated  from  the  sea  only  by  a bar  of  sand, 
between  Cumae  and  Cape  Misenum,  now  called  di 
Fmaro.  The  name  appears  to  have  been  bestowed  on 
it  (probably  by  the  Greeks  of  Cumae)  in  consequence 
of  its  proximity  to  Avernus,  when  the  legends  con- 
necting that  lake  with  the  entrance  to  the  infernal 
regions  had  become  established.  [Aveenus.]  On 
this  account  the  name  was  by  some  applied  to  the 
Luciine  lake,  while  Artemidorus  maintained  that  the 
Acherusian  lake  and  Avernus  were  the  same.  (Strab. 
v.pp.  243,245 ; Plin.iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The di  Fmaro 
could  never  have  had  any  direct  connection  with  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  the  region,  nor  could  it  have 
partaken  of  the  gloomy  and  mysterious  character  of 
Lake  Avernus.  The  expressions  applied  to  it  by 
Lycophron  {Alex.  695)  are  mere  poetical  hyperbole: 
and  Virgil,  where  he  speaks  of  tenebrosa  palm 
Acheronte  ref  mo  (Aen.  vi.  107),  would  seem  to  re- 
fer to  Avernus  itself  rather  than  to  the  lake  in  ques- 
tion. In  later  times,  its  banks  were  adorned,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Baiae,  mth  the 
villas  of  wealthy  Romans;  one  of  these,  which  be- 
longed to  Servilius  Vatia,  is  particularly  described 
by  Seneca  (Fp.  55).  £E.  H.  B.] 

ACHE'TUM.  [Acherini.] 

ACHILLA,  ACHOLLA,  or  ACHULLA  (’Ax<{A- 
Aa  : Eth.  ’AxoAAa7os,  Achillitanus : El  Aliah,  large 
Ru.),  a town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Afiica  Propria 
(Byzacena),  a little  above  the  N.  extremity  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  about  20  G.  miles  S.  of  Thapsus. 
It  was  a colony  from  the  island  of  Melita  {Malta), 
the  people  of  which  were  colonists  from  Carthage. 
Under  the  Romans,  it  was  a free  city.  In  the 
African  war,  B.  c.  46,  it  submitted  to  Caesar,  for 
whom  it  was  held  by  Messius ; and  it  was  in  vain 
besieged  by  the  Pompeian  commander  Considius. 
Among  its  ruins,  of  a late  style,  but  very  extensive, 
there  has  been  found  an  interesting  bilingual  in- 
scription, in  Phoenician  and  Latin,  in  which  the 
name  is  spelt  Achulla  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  p. 
831;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48;  Appian.  Pun.  94;  Hirtius, 
Bell.  Afric.2tZ — 43;  Plin.  v.  4;  Ptol.;  Tab.  Pent., 
name  con-upted  into  Anolla;  Shaw’s  Travels,  p.  193  ; 
Barth,  Wanderungen,  4'C.  vol.  i.  p.  176;  Gesenius, 
Monum.  Phoenic.  p.  139.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'OS  DROMOS  (Apo^uos  or 

’AxtAA€0)s,  or  ’AxtAAeios,  or  ’AxiAA.^ios),  a long 
narrow  strip  of  land  in  the  Euxine,  NW.  of  the 
Chersonesus  Taurica  {Crimea)  and  S.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Borysthenes  {Dnieper),  ninning  W.  and  E., 
with  a slight  inclination  N.  and  S.,  for  about  80 
miles,  including  that  portion  of  the  coast  from  which 
it  is  a prolongation  both  ways.  It  is  now  divided 
by  a narrow  gap,  which  insulates  its  W.  portion, 
into  two  parts,  called  Kosa  (i.  e.  tongue)  Tendra  on 
the  W.,  and  Kosa  Djarilgatch  on  the  E.  In  the 
uncient  legends,  which  connected  Achilles  with  the 
N\V.  shores  of  the  Euxine,  this  strip  of  land  was 
pitched  upon  as  a sort  of  natural  stadium  on  which 
he  might  have  exercised  that  smftness  of  foot  which 
Homer  sings ; and  he  was  supposed  to  have  instituted 
games  there.  Further  to  the  W.,  off  the  mouth  of  tjie 
Ister,  lay  a small  island,  also  sacred  to  the  hero,  who 
had  a temple  there.  This  island,  called  Achillis  In- 
sula, or  Leuce  (’AxtA\eo)s  ^ AeuK?)  vrjcros),  was  said 
to  be  the  place  to  which  d'hetis  transported  the  body 
of  Achilles.  By  some  it  was  made  the  abode  of  the 
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shades  of  the  blest,  where  Achilles  and  other  heroes 
were  the  judges  of  the  dead.  Geographers  identify 
it  with  the  little  island  of  Zmievoi,  or  Oulan  Adassi 
(i.  e.  Serpents'  Island)  in  30°  10'  E long.,  45°  15' 
N.  lat.  (Herod,  iv.  55,  76;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Taur. 
438;  Pind.  Olymp.  ii.  85;  Pans.  hi.  19.  § 11; 
Strab.  pp.  306 — 308,  folk;  and  other  passages  col- 
lected by  Ukert,  vol.  in.  p.  2,pp.  442,  folk,  and  For- 
biger,  vol.  hi.  pp.  1121 — 1122.)  [P.  S.] 

ACHILLE'UM  (’AxtAAetov),  a small  town  near 
the  promontory  Sigeum  in  the  'Troad  (Herod,  v.  94), 
where,  according  to  tradition,  the  tomb  of  Achilles 
was.  (Strab.  p.  594.)  When  Alexander  visited 
the  place  on  his  Asiatic  expedition,  b.  c.  334,  he 
placed  chaplets  on  the  tomb  of  Achilles.  (An-ian, 
i.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ACHILLIS  INSULA.  [Achilleos  Dromos.] 
ACHOLLA.  [Achilla.] 

ACHRADU'S.  [Acherdus.] 

ACHRIS,  or  A'CHRITA.  [Lychnidus.] 
A'CILA  (’A/clAo),  which  seems  to  be  identical 
with  OCE'LIS  (''O/crjAis),  now  Zee  Hill  or  Chela, 
a seaport  of  the  Sabaei  Nomades,  in  Arabia  Felix,  a 
short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Mocha,  and  to  the  N.  of 
the  opening  of  the  strait  of  Babel  Mandeb.  (Strab. 
p.  769;  Phn.  vi.  23.  s.  26,  28.  s.  32;  Ptol.  vi.  7. 

§ 7.)  By  some  geographers  it  is  identified  with  the 
BouAjkos  of  the  Homeritae  mentioned  by  Procopius 
(X.P.  i.  19).  [W.R.] 

ACIMINCUM,  ACUMINCUM  CAKobpiyKov, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 : Alt-Salankemen),  a station  or  per- 
manent cavalry  barrack  in  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xix.  11.  §7;  Notit.  Imp.)  By  George  of  Ravenna 
(iv.  19),  and  on  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  name 
is  written  Acunum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACINCUM,  AQUINCUM  {'Akovijkov,  Ptol.  ii. 
16.  § 4;  Tab.  Pent.;  Orelli,  Inscript.  506,  959,  ! 
963,  3924;  Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5;  Itin.  Anton.),  a j 
Roman  colony  and  a strong  fortress  in  Pannonia,  ! 
where  the  legion  Adjutrix  Secunda  was  in  garrison 
(Dion.  Cass.  Iv.  24),  and  where  also  there  was  a , 
large  manufactory  of  bucklers.  Acincum,  being  : 
the  centre  of  the  operations  on  the  Roman  frontier  ! 
against  the  neighbouring  lazyges  {Slovdcs),  was 
occasionally  the  head-quarters  of  the  emperors.  It 
answers  to  the  present  Alt-Buda,  where  Roman  base- 
ments and  broken  pillars  of  aqueducts  are  still  visible. 
On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  within 
the  territory  of  the  lazyges,  stood  a Roman  fort  (Jr 
outpost  called,  from  its  relative  position,  Contra- 
Acincum  (Not.  Imp.),  which  was  connected  with 
Acincum  by  a bridge.  Contra- Acincum  is  named 
Ueacnor  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  7.  § 2).  [W.  B.  D.] 

ACFNIPO  {'AKiv'nrTTco:  Honda  la  Vieja,  Ru. 

2 leagues  N.  of  Honda),  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  a lofty  mountain.  Ptolemy  calls  it  a city  of  the 
Celtici  (ii.  4.  § 15.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the  ruins 
of  an  ac^ueduct  and  a theatre,  amidst  which  many 
coins  are  found  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the 
place.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  ix.  pp.  16 — 60; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  14.)  [P.  S.] 
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ACIRIS. 

ACIRIS  (’'AKi/Jts),  a river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo,  as  flowing  near  to  He- 
raclea  on  the  N.  side,  as  the  Siris  did  on  the  S. 
It  is  still  called  the  Acri  or  Agri,  and  has  a course 
of  above  50  miles,  rising  in  the  Apennines  near 
Marsico  Nuom^  and  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Policoro^  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Heraclea.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Strab. 
p.  264.)  The  Acidios  of  the  Itinerary  is  supposed 
by  Cluverius  to  be  a corruption  of  this  name,  but  it 
would  appear  to  be  that  of  a town,  rather  than  a 
river.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  104.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACIS  (’Ak<s),  a river  of  Sicily,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  island,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Aetna.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  mytho- 
logical fable  connected  with  its  origin,  which  was 
ascribed  to  the  blood  of  the  youthful  Acis,  crushed 
under  an  enormous  rock  by  his  rival  Polyphemus. 
(0\id.  Met.  xiii.  750,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  221 — 226 ; 
Anth.  Lat.  i.  148  ; ^rv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  ix.  39,  who 
erroneously  writes  the  name  Acinius.)  It  is  evi- 
dently in  allusion  to  the  same  story  that  Theocritus 
speaks  of  the  “ sacred  waters  of  Acis.”  ("A/ftSos 
Upbv  ySwp,  Idyll,  i.  69.)  From  this  fable  itself  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  a small  stream  gushing  forth 
from  under  a rock ; the  extreme  coldness  of  its 
w^aters  noticed  by  Solinus  (Solin.  5.  § 17)  also 
jwints  to  the  same  conclusion.  The  last  circum- 
stance might  lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  stream 
now  called  Fiume  Freddo,  but  there  is  every  ap- 
pearance that  the  town  of  Acium  derived  its  name 
from  the  river,  and  this  was  certainly  further  south. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Cluverius  is  right  in 
identifying  it  with  the  little  river  still  called  Fiume 
di  Jaci,  known  also  by  the  name  of  the  Acque 
Grandly  which  rises  under  a rock  of  lava,  and  has 
a very  short  course  to  the  sea,  passing  by  the 
modern  town  of  Aci  Reale  (Acium).  The  Acis 
was  certainly  quite  distinct  from  the  Acesines  or 
Asines,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  by 
several  writers.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  115 ; Smyth’s 
Sicily.,  p.  132  ; Ortolani,  Diz.  Geogr.  p.  9 ; Ferrara, 
Descriz.  dell  Etna,  p.  32.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'CIUM,  a small  town  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itinerary  (Itin.  Ant.  p 87), 
which  places  it  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to 
Tauromenium,  at  the  distance  of  9 M.  P.  from  the 
former  city.  It  evidently  derived  its  name  from 
the  little  river  Acis,  and  is  probably  identical  with 
the  modem  Aci  Reale,  a considerable  town,  about  a 
mile  from  the  sea,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which, 
on  the  road  to  Catania,  are  extensive  remains  of 
Roman  Thermae.  (Biscari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia, 
p.  22  ; Ortolani,  Biz.  Geogr.  p.  9.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ACMO'NIA  (^AKfiovia:  Eth.  'AKfiovievs,  ’A/fjud- 
vm,  Acmonensis),  a city  of  Phrygia,  mentioned  by 
Cicero  (Pro  Flacc.  15.)  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Dorylaeum  to  Philadelphia,  36  Roman  miles  SW.  of 
Cotyaeum;  and  under  the  Romans  belonged  to  the 
Conventus  Juridicus  of  Apamea.  The  site  has  been 
fixed  at  Ahathoi;  but  it  still  seems  doubtful.  (Ha- 
milton, Researches,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  115.)  [G.  L.] 
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ACO'NTIA  or  ACU'TIA  (^AkovtIu,  Strab.  p. 
152 ; ’AKouTfia,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  the  Vaccaei,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  river  Durius  (Bouro), 
which  had  a ford  here.  Its  site  is  unknown.  [P.S.] 

ACONTISMA,  a station  in  Macedonia  on  the 
coast  and  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  8 or  9 miles  eastward 
of  Neapolis,  is  placed  by  Leake  near  the  end  of  the 
passes  of  the  Sapaei,  which  w'ere  formed  by  the 
mountainous  coast  stretching  eastward  from  Kavdla. 
Tafel  considers  it  to  be  identical  with  Christopolis 
and  the  modem  Kavdla.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4;  It. 
Ant.  and  Hiei’ocl. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  180;  Tafel,  Be  Viae  Egnatiae  Parte  Orient, 
p.  13,  seq.) 

A'CORIS  (’A/copt's),  a town  of  Egypt,  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  Nile  in  the  Cynopolite  Nome,  17  miles 
N.  of  Antinoopolis.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59 ; Tab.  Pent.) 

ACRA  LEUCE  (“'A/epa  Aew/clj),  a great  city  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  founded  by  Hamilcar  Barcas 
(Diod.  Sic.  XXV.  2),  and  probably  identical  with  the 
Castrum  Album  of  Livy  (xxiv.  41).  Its  position 
seems  to  have  been  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus  Ih« 
tanus,  N.  of  iliei,  near  the  modem  Alicante  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  403).  [P.  S.] 

ACRAE  ("A/rpat,  Thuc.  et  alii;  ''Anpa,  Steph. 
B. ; ’'A/epotat,  Ptol. ; 'AKpaiol,  Steph.  B. ; Acren- 
ses,  Plin. ; Palazzoki),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  in 
the  southern  portion  of  the  island,  on  a lofty  hill, 
nearly  due  W.  of  Syracuse,  from  which  it  was  distant, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  24  Roman  ndles  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  87 ; Tab.  Pent.).  It  was  a colony  of  Syra- 
cuse, founded,  as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  70  years 
after  its  parent  city,  i.  e.  663  B.  c.  (Thuc.  vi.  5), 
but  it  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance,  and  con- 
tinued almost  always  in  a state  of  dependence  on 
Syracuse.  Its  position  must,  however,  have  always 
given  it  some  consequence  in  a military  point  of 
view;  and  we  find  Dion,  when  marching  upon  Syra- 
cuse, halting  at  Acrae  to  watch  the  effect  of  his  pro- 
ceedings. (Plut.  JOiow,  27,  where  we  should  certainly 
read  ‘'AKpas  for  Moffpds.)  By  the  treaty  concluded 
by  the  Romans  with  Hieron,  king  of  Syracuse,  Acrae 
was  included  in  the  dominions  of  that  monarch  (Diod. 
xxiii.  Exc.  p.  502),  and  this  was  probably  the  period 
of  its  greatest  prosperity.  During  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  followed  the  fortunes  of  Syracuse,  and  afforded 
a place  of  refuge  to  Hippocrates,  after  his  defeat  by 
Marcellus  at  Acrillae,  b.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiv.  36.) 
This  is  the  last  mention  of  it  in  history,  and  its  name 
is  not  once  noticed  by  Cicero.  It  was  probably  in 
his  time  a mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  though  it  is 
found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  “ stipendiariae  civitates,’’ 
so  that  it  must  then  have  possessed  a separate  muni- 
cipal existence.  (Plin.  iii.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.) 
The  site  of  Acrae  was  correctly  fixed  by  FazeUo  at 
the  modem  Palazzolo,  the  lofty  and  bleak  situation 
of  which  corresponds  with  the  description  of  Silius 
Italicus  (“tumulis  glacialibus  Acrae,”  xiv.  206),  and 
its  distance  from  Syracuse  with  that  assigned  % the 
Itineraries.  The  summit  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the 
modem  town  is  said  to  be  still  called  Acremonte. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  ruins  visible  there  as  “ egregium 
urbis  cadaver,”  and  the  recent  researches  and  excava- 
tions carried  on  by  the  Baron  Judica  have  brought 
to  light  ancient  remains  of  much  interest.  The  most 
considerable  of  these  are  two  theatres,  both  in  very 
fair  preservation,  of  which  the  largest  is  turned  to- 
wards the  N.,  while  immediately  adjacent  to  it  on 
the  W.  is  a much  smaller  one,  hollowed  out  in  great 
part  from  the  rock,  and  supposed  from  some  pecu- 
liarities in  its  construction  to  have  been  intended  to 
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serve  as  an  Odeum,  or  theatre  for  music.  Numerous  1 
other  architectural  fragments,  attesting  the  existence 
of  temples  and  other  buildings,  have  also  been  brought 
to  light,  as  well  as  statues,  pedestals,  inscriptions, 
and  other  minor  relics.  On  an  adjoining  hill  are 
great  numbers  of  tombs  excavated  in  the  rock,  while 
on  the  hill  of  Acremonte  itself  are  some  monuments 
of  a singular  character;  figures  as  large  as  life,  hewn 
in  relief  in  shallow  niches  on  the  surface  of  the  native 
rock.  As  the  piincipal  figm’e  in  all  these  sculptures 
appeal's  to  be  that  of  the  goddess  Isis,  they  must  be- 
long to  a late  period.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  vol.  i.  p. 
452;  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichitd  di  Sicilia,  vol.  iv.  p. 
158,  seq. ; Judica,  Antichita diAcre.')  [E.H.B.] 

ACRAE  (^AKpai),  a town  in  Aetolia  of  uncer- 
tain site,  on  the  road  from  Metapa  to  Conope. 
Stephanus  erroneously  calls  it  an  Acamanian  town. 
(Pol.  V.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.''AKpa.') 

ACRAE  A (’A/cpaio),  a mountain  in  Argolis,  op- 
posite the  Heraeum,  or  great  temple  of  Hera.  (Pans, 
ii.  17.  § 2;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  393,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  263.) 

ACRAE'PHIA,  ACRAEPHIAE,  ACRAE- 
PHIUM,  ACRAEPHNIUM  (’AKpaupla,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.;  Herod,  viii.  135,  Acraephia,  Liv.  xxxiii.  29; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  'AKpaicplai,  Strab.  p.  410;  ’A/cpat- 
<i>iov,  Strab.  p.  413.;  ’AKpal<t>viov,  Pans.  ix.  23.  § 5: 
TO  'AKpai(f>via,  Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Eih. 
’AKpai(pia7os,  'AKpa'upios,  'AKpaicpuios,  ^AKpaKpviw- 
T7}s,  'AKpai(f>ui€m,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  ’AKpaupLeiis, 
Bockh,  Inscr.  1587:  nr.  Kardhitza'),  a town  of 
Boeotia  on  the  slope  of  Mt.  Ptoum  (IItwov)  and  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  was  here 
called  'AKpaKph  Xip.vr}  from  the  toivn.  Acraepliia 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Athamas  or  Acrae- 
plieus,  son  of  Apoilo ; and  according  to  some  writers 
it  was  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Ame.  Here  the 
Tliebans  took  refuge,  when  their  city  was  destroyed 
by  Alexander.  It  contained  a temple  of  Dionysus. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  Strab.  p.  413;  Pans.  1.  c.)  At  the 
distance  of  15  stadia  from  the  town,  on  the  right 
of  the  road,  and  upon  Mt.  Ptoum,  was  a celebrated 
sanctuary  and  oracle  of  Apollo  Ptous.  This  oracle 
Was  consulted  by  Mardonius  before  the  battle  of 
Plataea,  and  is  said  to  have  answered  his  emissary, 
who  was  a Cadan,  in  the  language  of  the  latter. 
The  name  of  the  mountain  was  derived  by  some 
from  Ptcus,  a son  of  Apollo  and  Euxippe,  and  by 
others  from  Leto  having  been  frightened  (yrroeco)  by 
a boar,  when  she  was  about  to  bring  forth  in  this 
place.  Both  Acraephia  and  the  oracle  belonged  to 
Thebes.  There  was  no  temple  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo, 
properly  so  called;  Plutarch  {Gryllus,  7)  mentions  a 
^6\os,  but  other  writers  speak  only  of  a re/revos, 
i€p6u,  xPV^'''Vpiov  or  fxavT^lov.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Strab.  1.  c. ; Pans.  I c.,  iv.  32.  § 5;  Herod,  viii.  135; 
Pint.  Pelop.  16.)  According  to  Pausanias  the  oracle 
ceased  after 'the  capture  of  Thebes  by  Alexander; 
but  the  sanctuary  still  continued  to  retain  its  cele- 
brity, as  we  see  from  the  great  Acraephian  inscription, 
which  Bockh  places  in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  and 
his  son  Commodus  after  a.d.  177.  It  appears  from 
this  inscription  that  a festival  was  celebrated  in  honour 
of  the  Ptoan  Apollo  every  four  years.  (Bockh,  Inscr. 
No.  1625.)  The  ruins -of  Acraephia  are  situated  at 
a short  distance  to  the  S.  of  Kardhitza.  The  re- 
mains of  the  acropohs  are  visible  on  an  isolated  hill, 
a spur  of  Mt.  Ptoum,  above  the  Copaic  sea,  and  at 
•its  foot  on  the  N.  and  W.  are  traces  of  the  ancient 
town.  Here  stands  the  chm'ch  of  St.  George  built 
out  of  the  stones  of  the  old  town,  and  containing 
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many  fragments  of  antiquity.  In  this  church  Leake 
discovered  the  great  inscription  alluded  to  above, 
which  is  in  honour  of  one  of  the  citizens  of  the  place 
called  Epaminondas.  The  ruins  near  the  foun  ain, 
which  is  now  called  Perdikohrysis,  probably  belong 
to  the  sanctuary  of  the  Ptoan  Apollo.  The  poet 
Alcaeus  (ap.  Strab.  p.  413)  gave  the  epithet  rpt/cd- 
pavov  to  Mt.  Ptoum,  and  the  three  summits  now 
bear  the  names  of  Paled,  Strutzina,  and  Skroponeri 
respectively.  These  form  the  central  part  of  Mt. 
Ptoum,  which  in  a wider  signification  extended  from 
the  Tenerian  plain  as  far  as  Larymna  and  the  Eu- 
boean  sea,  separating  the  Copaic  lake  on  the  E.  from 
the  lakes  of  Hylae  and  Harma.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  295,  seq.;  Ulrichs,  Reisen  in 
Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  239,  seq.;  Forchhammer, 
Hellenika,  p.  182.) 

ACRAGAS.  [Agrigentum.] 

A'CRIAE  or  ACRAE AE  (’Afcptai,  Pans.  iii.  21, 
§ 7,  22.  §§  4,  5;  Pol.  5.  19.  § 8;  'AKpaiai,  Strab. 
pp.  343,  363 ; ’'A/epeia,  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 9:  Eth.  ’A/ept- 
drys'),  a town  of  Laconia,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Laconian  bay,  30  stadia  S.  of  Helos.  Strabo  (/.  c.) 
describes  the  Eurotas  as  fiowing  into  the  sea  between 
Acriae  and  Gythium.  Acriae  possessed  a sanctuary 
and  a statue  of  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was 
said  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  be  the  most 
ancient  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Leake  was  unable  to 
discover  any  remains  of  Acriae ; the  French  expedi- 
tion place  its  ruins  at  the  harbour  of  Kokinio. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  229 ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
p.  95.) 

ACRIDO'PHAGI  {'AKpibo<pdyoi'),  or  “Locust- 
eaters,”  the  name  given  by  Diodonis  (iii.  29)  and 
Strabo  (p.  770)  to  one  of  the  half-savage  tribes  of 
Aethiopia  bordering  on  the  Red  Sea,  who  received 
their  denomination  from  their  mode  of  life  or  their 
staple  food.  [W.  R.] 

ACRILLA  or  ACRILLAE  Q'AKpiWd),  a town  of 
Sicily,  known  only  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  V.),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  not  far  from  Syra- 
cuse. But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
place  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxiv.  35)  where  the  Syra- 
cusan army  under  Hippocrates  was  defeated  by  Mar- 
cellus.  The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  Acollae, 
for  which  Acrillae,  the  emendation  of  Cluverius,  has 
been  received  by  all  the  recent  editors.  From  this 
passage  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  line  of  march 
from  Agrigentum  to  Syracuse,  and  not  far  from 
Acrae ; but  the  exact  site  is  undetermined.  Plutarch 
{3farcell.  18),  in  relating  the  same  event,  writes  the 
name  ’AnlXas  or  ’A/riAAos.  [E.  H.  B.J 

ACRITAS  (’A/fpiVas : C.  Gallo),  the  most  south- 
erly promontory  in  Messenia.  (Strab.  p.  359 ; Pans, 
iv.  34.  § 12  ; Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 7;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  443.) 

ACROCERAU'NIA.  [Ceraunii  Montes.] 
ACROCORINTHUS.  [Corintiius.] 
ACRO'NIUS  LACUS.  [Brigantinus  Lacus.] 
ACROREIA  (’A/epwpeta),  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Elis  on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  in  which  the 
rivers  Peneius  and  Ladon  take  their  rise.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  district  were  called  A(‘rocreIi 
(’Aapeopetoi),  and  their  towns  appear  to  have  been 
Thraustus,  Alium,  Opus,  and  Eupagium.  The 
name  is  used  in  opposition  to  Koi'Atj  or  Hollow  Elis. 
Stephanus  (s.  v.),  who  is  followed  by  many  modern 
writers,  makes  Acrocreii  a town,  and  places  it  in 
Triphylia ; but  this  error  appears  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  the  Acrocreii  with  the  Paroreat:m 
in  Triphyha.  (Diod.  xiv.  17;  Xcn.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 
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30,  vii.  4.  § 14;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  203; 
Boblaye,  RecJierches,  p.  123.) 

ACROTHO'UM,  or  ACROTHOl  QkKp6eo>ov 
Her.  vii.  22;  ^AKpddcoot,  Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  p. 
331 ; Scyl.  p.  26  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Acroathon,  Mel. 
ii.  2;  Acrothon,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17:  Eth.  ’AKp66wos^ 
’AKpodmrrjs'),  a town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  in 
Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  situated  near  the  extremity 
of  the  peninsula,  probably  upon  the  site  of  the  mo- 
dern Lavra.  Strabo,  Phny,  and  Mela  seem  to  have 
supposed  that  Acrothoum  stood  upon  the  site  of  Mt. 
Athos ; but  this  is  an  impossibility.  [Athos.]  It 
was  stated  by  Mela  and  other  ancient  writers  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Acrothoi  lived  longer  than  ordi- 
nary men.  Mannert  and  others  erroneously  suppose 
Acrothoi  to  have  been  the  same  place  as  the  later 
Uranopolis.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
149.) 

ACTE'  (’A/ct^),  signified  a piece  of  land  running 
into  the  sea,  and  attached  to  another  larger  piece  of 
land,  but  not  necessarily  by  a narrow  neck.  Thus 
Herodotus  gives  the  name  of  Acte  to  Asia  Minor  as 
compared  with  the  rest  of  Asia  (iv.  38),  and  also  to 
Africa  itself  as  jutting  out  from  Asia  (iv.  41). 
Attica  also  was  originally  called  Acte.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.')  LAttica.]  The  name  of  Acte,  however, 
was  more  specifically  applied  to  the  easternmost  of 
the  three  promontories  jutting  out  from  Chalcidice 
in  Macedonia,  on  which  Mt.  Athos  stands.  It  is 
spoken  of  under  Athos. 

A'CTIUM  Q'Aktiov:  Eth.  ''Aktios,  Actius:  Adj. 
'AktiukSs,  Actiacus,  also  ''Aktios,  Actius),  a pro- 
montory in  Acamania  at  the  entrance  of  the  Am- 
braciot  Gulf  (^Gulf  of  Arta)  ofi"  which  Augustus 
gained  his  celebrated  victory  over  Antony  and 
Cleopatra,  on  September  2nd,  b.  c.  31.  There  was 
a temple  of  Apollo  on  this  promontory,  which 
Thucydides  mentions  (i.  29)  as  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Anactorium.  This  temple  was  of  great 
antiquity,  and  Apollo  derived  from,  it  the  surname 
of  Actius  and  Actiacus.  There  was  also  an  ancient 
festival  named  Actia,  celebrated  here  in  honour  of 
the  god.  Augustus  after  his  victory  enlarged  the 
temple,  and  revived  the  ancient  festfral,  which  was 
henceforth  celebrated  once  in  four  years  (Trej/rae- 
TT)p'is,  ludi  quinquennales'),  with  musical  and  gym- 
nastic contests,  and  horse  races.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  1 ; 
Suet.  Aug.  18.)  We  learn  from  a Greek  inscription 
found  on  the  site  of  Actium,  and  which  is  probably 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  that  the  chief  priest 
of  the  temple  was  called  TepaTro'Aos,  and  that  his 
name  was  employed  in  official  documents,  like  that 
of  the  first  Ai'chon  at  Athens,  to  mark  the  date. 
(Bbckh,  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793.)  Strabo  says 
(p.  325)  that  the  temple  was  situated  on  an 
eminence,  and  that  below  was  a plain  with  a grove 
of  trees,  and  a dock-yard;  and  in  another  passage 
(p.  451)  he  describes  the  harbour  as  situated  out- 
side of  the  gulf.  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
Augustus  founded  the  city  of  Nicopolis  in  honour 
of  his  victory.  [Nicopolis.],  Actium  was  pro- 
perly not  a town,  though  it  is  sometimes  described 
as  such;  but  after  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis,  a 
few  buildings  sprang  up  around  the  temple,  and  it 
served  as  a kind  of  suburb  to  Nicopolis. 

The  site  of  Actium  has  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
The  accompanying  plan  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Ambraciot  gulf,  taken  from  the  map  published  by 
Lieut.  Wolfe  {Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical 
Society,  vol.  iii.)  will  give  the  reader  a clear  idea  of 
the  locality. 
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1.  Ruins  of  Prevesa. 

2.  C.  La  Scara. 

3.  Prom.  Actium.  La 

Punta. 

4.  C.  Madonna. 


5.  Temple  of  ApoRo-^ 

Fort  La  Punta. 

6.  Azio. 

7.  Anactorium. 

8.  Vonitza. 

P.  Bay  of  Prevesa. 


The  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  lies  between" 
the  low  point  off  Acamania,  on  which  stands  Fort 
La  Punta  (5),  and  the  promontory  of  Epirus,  on 
wffiich  stands  the  modem  town  of  Prevesa  (1), 
near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nicopolis.  The  nar- 
rowest part  of  this  entrance  is  only  700  yards, 
but  the  average  distance  between  the  two  shores  is 
half  a mile.  After  passing  through  this  strait,  the 
coast  turns  abruptly  round  a small  point  to  the  SE.,- 
forming  a bay  about  4 miles  in  width,  called  the 
Bay  of  Prevesa  (P).  A second  entrance  is  then 
formed  to  the  larger  basin  of  the  gulf  by  the  two 
high  capes  of  La  Scara  (2)  in  Epeirus,  and  of 
Madonna  (4)  in  Acamania,  the  width  of  this- 
second  entrance  being  about  one  mile  and  a half. 
Now  some  modern  writers,  among  others  D’Anville,. 
suppose  Actimn  to  have  been  situated  on  Cape 
Madonna,  and  Anactorium,  which  Strabo  (p.  45iy 
describes  as  40  stadia  from  Actium,  on  La  Punta. 
Two  reasons  have  led  them  to  adopt  this  conclusion :: 
first,  because  the  ruins  on  C.  Madonna  are  some- 
times called  Azio  (6),  which  name  is  apparently  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  Actium;  and,  secondly, 
because  the  temple  of  Apollo  is  said  by  Strabo  to- 
have  stood  on  a height,  which  description  answers 
to  the  rocky  eminence  on  C.  Madonna,  and  not  to- 
the  low  peninsula  of  La  Punta.  But  these  reasons- 
are  not  conclusive,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  site  of  Actium  corresponds  to  La  Punta.  For 
it  should  be  observed,  first,  that  the  name  Azio 
is  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  and  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  by  the  Venetians,  who  conjectured  that 
the  mins  on  C.  Madonna  were  those  of  Actium, 
and  therefore  invented  the  word;  and,  secondly,  that 
though  Strabo  places  the  temple  of  ApoUo  on  a 
height,  he  does  not  say  that  this  height  was  on  the 
sea,  but  on  the  contraiy,  that  it  was  at  some  little 
distance  from  the  sea.  In  other  respects  Strabo’s 
evidence  is  decisive  in  favour  of  the  identification  of 
Actium  with  La  Punta.  He  says  that  Actimn  is 
one  point  which  forms  the  entrance  of  the  bay ; and 
it  is  clear  that  he  considered  the  entrance  of  the- 
bay  to  be  between  Prevesa  and  La  Punta,  because- 
he  makes  the  breadth  of  the  strait  “ a little  more 
than  four  stadia,”  or  half  a mile,  which  is  tme- 
when  applied  to  the  first  narrow  entrance,  but  not 
to  the  second.  That  the  strait  between  Prevesa 
and  La  Punta  was  regarded  as  the  entrance  of  the* 
Ambraciot  gulf,  is  clear,  not  only  from  the  distance 
1 assigned  to  it  by  Strabo,  but  from  the  statements  of 
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Polybius  (iv.  63),  who  makes  it  5 stadia,  of  Scylax 
{v.  Kacrawirol'),  who  makes  it  4 stadia,  and  of 
Pliny  (iv.  1)  who  makes  it  500  paces.  Anactorium 
IS  described  by  Strabo  as  “ situated  within  the  bay,” 
while  Actium  makes  “ the  mouth  of  the  bay.” 
(Strab.  pp.  325,  451.)  Anactorium,  therefore, 
must  be  placed  on  the  promontory  of  C.  Madonna. 
[For  its  exact  site,  see  Anactorium.]  The  testi- 
mony of  Strabo  is  confirmed  by  that  of  Dion 
Cassius.  The  latter  writer  says  (1.  12)  that 
“ Actium  is  a temple  of  Apollo,  and  is  situated 
before  the  mouth  of  the  strait  of  the  Ambraciot 
gulf,  over  against  the  harbours  of  Nicopolis.” 
Cicero  tells  us  (ad  Fam.  xvi.  6,  9)  that  in  coasting 
from  Patrae  to  Corcyra  he  touched  at  Actium, 
which  he  could  hardly  have  done,  if  it  were  so  far 
out  of  his  w’ay  as  the  inner  strait  between  C.  La 
Scara  and  C.  Madonna.  Thus  we  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  promontory  of  Actium  was  the 
modem  La  Punta  (3),  and  that  the  temple  of 
Apollo  was  situated  a little  to  the  S.,  outside  the 
strait,  probably  near  the  Fort  La  Punta  (5). 

A few  remarks  are  necessary  respecting  the  site 
of  the  battle,  which  has  conferred  its  chief  celebrity 
upon  Actium.  The  fleet  of  Antony  was  stationed 
in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa  (P).  His  troops  had  built 
towers  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  and 
they  occupied  the  channel  itself  with  their  ships. 
Their  camp  was  near  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  a 
level  spacious  gromid.  Augustus  was  encamped 
on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epiras,  on  the  spot  where 
Nicopolis  afterwards  stood ; his  fleet  appears  to  have 
been  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Gomaros,  now  the 
harbour  of  Mitika,  to  the  N.  of  Nicopolis,  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  Antony  was  absent  from  his  army  at 
Patrae;  but  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  arrival 
of  Augustus,  he  proceeded  to  Actium,  and  after 
a short  time  crossed  over  the  strait  to  Prevesa, 
and  pitched  his  camp  near  that  of  Augustus.  But 
having  experienced  some  misfortunes,  he  subse- 
quently re-crossed  the  strait  and  joined  the  main 
body  of  his  army  at  Actium.  By  the  advice  of 
Cleopatra  he  now  determined  to  return  to  Egypt. 
He  accordingly  sailed  out  of  the  strait,  but  was 
compelled  by  the  manoeuvres  of  Augustus  to  fight. 
After  the  battle  had  lasted  some  hours  Cleopatra, 
who  was  followed  by  Antony,  sailed  through  the 
middle  of  the  contending  fleets,  and  took  to  flight. 
They  succeeded  in  making  their  escape,  but  most 
of  their  ships  were  destroyed.  The  battle  was, 
therefore,  fought  outside  of  the  strait,  between  La 
Punta  and  Prevesa  (e|w  ruv  (TTerwu,  Dion  Cass. 
1.  31),  and  not  in  the  Bay  of  Prevesa,  as  is  stated 
by  some  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  12,  seq. ; Leake, 
Northei'n  Greece.,  vol.  iv.  p.  28,  seq.;  Wolfe,  1.  c.) 

A'DADA  C'ASaSa:  Eth.  ’ASaSeus,  PtoL;  ’A5o- 
SaTTj  in  old  edit,  of  Strabo;  ’05d5a,  Hierocl.),  a 
town  in  Pisidia  of  uncertain  site.  On  coins  of  Va- 
lerian and  Galhenus  we  find  AAAAEHN.  Adada 
is  mentioned  in  the  Councils  as  the  see  of  a bishop. 
(Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  xii.  p.  570;  Ptol.  v.  5.  §8; 
Hierocl.  p.  674,  with  Wesseling’s  note.) 

A'DANA  (to  ’'Abaua:  Eth.  ’ASaveos),  a town  of 
Cihcia,  which  keeps  its  ancient  name,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Sams,  now  the  Syhoon  or  Sykdn.  It 
lay  on  the  military  road  from  Tarsus  to  Issus,  in  a 
fertile  country.  There  are  the  remains  of  a portico. 
Pompey  settled  here  some  of  the  Cilician  pirates 
whom  he  had  compelled  to  submit.  (Appian,  Mith. 
96.)  Dion  Cassius  (xlvii.  31)  speaks  of  Tarsus 
and  Adana  being  always  quarrelling.  [G.  L.] 
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ADANE  (\\Mvrj,  Philostorg.  II.  E.  iii.  4),  called 
ATHANA  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  ARABIA 
FELIX  (’ApaSla  eudai/ji.wv'),  in  the^  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  14),  now  Aden,  the  chief  seaport  in  the 
country  of  Homeritae  on  the  S.  coast  of  Arabia. 

It  became  at  a very  early  period  the  great  mart 
for  the  trade  between  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India; 
and  although  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  probably  by 
Aelius  Gallus  in  his  expedition  against  Arabia,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus,  it  speedily  revived,  and  has 
ever  since  remained  a place  of  note.  It  has  revived 
conspicuously  within  the  last  few  years,  having 
fallen  into  the  possession  of  the  English,  and  become 
one  of  the  stations  for  the  steamers  which  navigate 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.  R.] 

A'DDUA  (o  ’ASouas:  Adda),  a river  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  tributaries  which 
bring  doAvn  the  waters  of  the  Alps  to  the  Po.  It  rises 
in  the  Rhaetian  Alps  near  Bormio,  and  flows  through 
the  Valtelline,  into  the  Lacus  Laiius  or  Lago  di 
Como,  from  which  it  again  issues  at  its  south-  eastern 
extremity  near  Lecco,  and  from  thence  has  a course  | 
of  above  50  miles  to  the  Po,  which  it  joins  between 
Placentia  and  Cremona.  During  this  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  seems  to  have  formed  the  limit  between 
the  Insubres  and  the  Cenomani.  It  is  a broad  and 
rapid  stream : the  clearness  of  its  blue  waters,  re- 
sulting from  their  passage  through  a deep  lake,  is 
alluded  to  by  Claudian  (Be  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  196). 
Strabo  erroneously  places  its  sources  in  Mx.  Adula, 
where,  according  to  him,  the  Rhine  also  rises:  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
this  part  of  the  Alps,  and  supposed  the  stream  which 
descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the  lake 
of  Como  to  be  the  original  Addua,  instead  of  the 
much  larger  river  which  enters  it  from  the  Val- 
telline. (Strab.  iv.  pp.  192,204;  v.  p.  213;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  s.  20;  Pol.  ii.  32,  xxxiv.  10;  'Y-aa.  Hist.  ii. 
40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADIABE'NE  (’AStogr/v^).  [Assyria.] 

ADIS  or  ADES  (’A5ls,‘'ABr}s:  prob.  Bhades),sk 
considerable  city  of  Africa,  on  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  in 
the  Carthaginian  territory,  which  Regulus  besieged 
and  took,  and  before  which  he  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, in  the  10th  year  of  the  first  Punic  War, 

B.  c.  255.  (Pol.  i.  30.)  As  there  is  no  subsequent 
mention  of  the  place,  it  is  supposed  to  have  been 
supplanted,  or  at  least  reduced  to  insignificance,  by 
the  later  town  of  Maxula.  [P.S.] 

ADONIS  (^AScouts:  Nahr  el  Ibrahim),  a small 
river  of  Syria,  which  rising  in  Mount  Libanus  enters 
the  Mediterranean  a few  miles  to  the  S.  of  Byblus. 
Maundrell  records  the  fact  which  he  himself  wit- 
nessed, that  after  a sudden  fall  of  rain,  the  river 
descending  in  floods  is  tinged  of  a deep  red  by  the 
soil  of  the  hills  in  which  it  takes  its  rise,  and  imparts 
this  colour  to  the  sea  for  a considerable  distance. 
Hence  some  have  sought  to  explain  the  legend  of  the 
beautiful  Adonis,  who  was  killed  by  a wild  boar  on 
Mount  Libanus  (Strab.  p.  755;  Lucian,  de  Dea 
Syr.  6;  Plin.  v.  20.;  Nonn.  Dionys.  iii.  80,  xx. 
144.)  [W.  R.] 

ADOREUS,  the  name  of  a mountain  of  Galatia, 
now  Elmah  Dagh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pessinus, 
in  Asia.  Livy  (xxxviii.  18.)  says  that  it  contains 
the  source  of  the  river  Sangarius.  [G.  L.] 

ADORSI.  [Aorsi.] 

ADRAA  (’ASpda,  Euseb.  Onomast. : ''Adpa^  Ptol. 

V.  15.  §23:  LXX.  ’ESpaetV,  ’ESpaiv  : Eng.  Vers. 
Edrei  ; and  probably  the  ’ASpacraos  of  Hierocles, 
p.  273  : Draa),  a town  in  Palestine,  near  the  sources 
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of  the  river  Hieromax,  and  deeply  embayed  in  the 
spurs  of  the  mountain  chain  of  Hermon.  Before 
the  conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Og,  king  of  Bashan.  After  his  defeat 
and  death  it  was  assigned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh,  which  settled  on  the  eastern  side  of  Jordan. 
It  was  the  seat  of  a Christian  bishop  at  an  early  time, 
and  a bishop  of  Adraa  sat  in  the  council  of  Seleucia 
(a.  d.  381),  and  of  Chalcedon  (a.  d.  451).  By  the 
Greeks  it  was  called  Adraa,  and  by  the  Crusaders 
Adratum.  Its  ruins  cover  a circuit  of  about  2 miles, 
of  which  the  most,  important  is  a large  rectangular 
building,  surrounded  by  a double  covered  colonnade, 
and  with  a cistern  in  the  middle.  (Numbers,  xxi.  33; 
Beuteron.  i.  4,  iii.  10 ; Joshua  xii.  4,  xiii.  12,  31  ; 
Joseph.  Antiq.  iv.  5.  § 42  ; Buckingham,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  146  ; Burckhardt,  id.  p.  241.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADRAISTAE  (’ASpatorTat),  a people  of  N.  India 
(the  Panjab),  with  a capital  city  Pimprama  (ITi'iu- 
irpa/xa),  which  Alexander  reached  in  a day’s  journey 
from  the  Hydraotes  (Ravee),  on  his  march  to 
Sangala.  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  22.  § 3.)  Lassen  iden- 
tifies them  with  the  modem  Arattas  (JPentapotamia, 
p.  25).  [P.  S.] 

ADRAMI'TAE  or  ATRAMTTAE  (Plin.  vi.  28. 
s.  32;  ’Adpafurai,  Ptol. ; Asn-dn,  Perip.  p.  15).  an 
Arabian  tribe  in  the  district  Chatramotitis  of  Arabia 
Felix.  They  were  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
eastward  of  Aden,  and  their  name  is  still  preserved 
in  the  modem  Hadramaut.  Like  their  immediate 
neighbours  in  Arabia  Felix,  the  Adramitae  were 
actively  engaged  in  the  dmg  and  spice  trade,  of 
which  their  capital  Sabbatha  was  the  emporium. 
They  were  governed  by  a race  of  kings,  who  bore 
the  family  or  official  title  of  Eleazar.  [Chatka- 
MOTITAE.]  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADRAMYE'NTTUS  SINUS.  [Adramyttium; 

ADRAMY'TTIUM  or  ADRAMYTE'UM  (A5pa- 
pvTTiov,  ’ASpafivTTeiov,  ' At pafivTrior,  'Arpajavr- 
Tciov:  Eth.  'Abpapvrrrfpos,  Adramyttenus  : Adra- 
miti  or  Edremit),  a town  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  called  from  it  Adramyttenus,  and  on  the  river 
Caicus,  in  Mysia,  and  on  the  road  from  the  Helles- 
pontus  to  Pergamum.  According  to  tradition  it  was 
founded  by  Adramys,  a brother  of  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia;  but  a colony  of  Athenians  is  said  to  have  sub- 
sequently settled  there.  (Strab.  p.  606.)  The  place 
certainly  became  a Greek  town.  Thucydides  (v.  1 ; 
viii.  108)  also  mentions  a settlement  here  from 
Delos,  made  by  the  Delians  whom  the  Athenians 
removed  from  the  island  b.  c.  422.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  dynasty  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamum, it  was  a seaport  of  some  note ; and  that  it 
had  some  shipping,  appears  from  a passage  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xxvii.  2).  Under  the 
Romans  it  was  a Conventus  Juridicus  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia,  or  place  to  which  the  inhabitants  of 
the  district  resorted  as  the  court  town.  There  are 
no  traces  of  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

ADRANA  {Eder),  a river  of  Germany  in  the 
territory  of  the  Chatti,near  Cosset.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56.) 

ADRANS,  ADRA'NA,  ADRA'NTE(To’'ASpava, 
Zos.  ii.  45;  Hadrans,  Itiner.  Hieros.  p.  560:  St. 
Oswald  on  the  Drauberg),  a town  in  Noricum,  situ- 
ated between  the  towns  Aemona  and  Celeia,  in  the 
valley  separating  Mt.  Cetius  from  Mt.  Carvancas. 
A vestige  of  its  Roman  origin  or  occupation  still 
survives  in  its  local  appellation  of  Trajaner~dorf  ox 
Trajan’s- thorpe.  (Itin.  Anton.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ADRA'NUM,  or  HADRA'NUM  (’ASpovoV,  Died. 
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Steph.  B.  Hadrantjm,  Sil.  Ital. : Eth.  'Abpavhris^ 
Hadranitanus : Ademd),a.  city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  western  slope  of  Mt.  Aetna 
above  the  valley  of  the  Simeto,  and  about  7 miles  from 
Centuripi.  We  learn  from  Diodorus  (xiv.  37)  that 
there  existed  here  from  very  ancient  times  a temple 
of  a local  deity  named  Adranus,  whose  worship  was 
extensively  spread  through  Sicily,  and  appears  to  have 
been  connected  with  that  of  the  Palici.  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
IlaAiKot.)  But  there  was  no  city  of  the  name  until 
the  year  400  b.  c.  when  it  was  founded  by  the  elder 
Dionysius,  with  a view  to  extend  his  power  and  in- 
fluence in  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Diod.  1.  c.) 
It  probably  continued  to  be  a dependency  of  Syra- 
cuse; but  in  345  b.  c.  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Ti- 
moleon.  (Id.  xvi.  68;  Pint.  Timol.  12.)  It  was 
one  of  the  cities  taken  by  the  Romans  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  First  Punic  War  (Diod.  xxiii. 
Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  501),  and  probably  on  this  account 
continued  afterwards  in  a relation  to  Rome  inferior 
to  that  of  most  other  Sicilian  cities.  This  may  per- 
haps account  for  the  circumstance  that  its  name  is 
not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero  (see  Zumpt  ad  Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  6,  p.  437);  but  we  learn  from  Pliny  that 
it  was  in  his  time  included  in  the  class  of  the  “ sti- 
pendiariae  civitates  ” of  Sicily.  (JI.  N.  iii.  8.) 

Both  Diodorus  and  Plutarch  speak  of  it  as  a small 
town  owing  its  importance  chiefly  to  the  sanctity  of 
its  temple;  but  existing  remains  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  at  one  time  a place  of  some  consideration. 
These  consist  of  portions  of  the  ancient  walls  and 
towers,  built  in  a massive  style  of  large  squared  blocks 
of  lava;  of  massive  substructions,  supposed  to  have 
been  those  of  the  temple  of  Adranus;  and  the  ruins 
of  a large  building  which  appears  to  have  belonged 
to  Roman  Thermae.  Numerous  sepulchres  also 
have  been  discovered  and  excavated  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  modem  town  of  Adernb  re- 
tains the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name:  it  is  a consi- 
derable place,  with  above  6000  inhabitants.  (Bis- 
cari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia,  pp.  57 — 60;  Ortolani,  Des. 
Geogr.  della  Sicilia,  p.  13;  Bull.  dell.  Inst.  Arch. 
1843,  p.  129.) 

Stephanus  Byzantinus  speaks  of  the  city  as  situated 
on  a river  of  the  same  name : this  was  evidently  no 
other  than  the  northern  branch  of  the  Simeto  (Sy- 
maethus)  which  is  still  often  called  the  Fiume  d* 
Adernb.  [E.  H.  B.} 


COIN  OF  ADRANUM. 

A'DRIA,  A'TRIA,  HA'DRIA,  or  HA'TRIA 
(’Adpla  or  ’Arp'ia).  It  is  impossible  to  establish  any 
distinction  between  these  forms,  or  to  assign  the  one 
(as  has  been  done  by  several  authors)  to  one  city, 
and  another  to  the  other.  The  oldest  form  appears 
to  have  been  Hatria,  which  we  find  on  coins,  while 
Hadria  is  that  used  in  all  inscriptions : some  MSS. 
of  Livy  have  Adria,  and  others  Atria.  Pliny 
tells  us  that  Atria  was  the  more  ancient  form, 
which  was  afterwards  changed  into  Adria,  but  the 
Greeks  seem  to  have  early  used  ’ASpm  for  the  city 
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as  well  as  *A5pias  for  the  sea.  1.  A city  of  Cis- 
alpine Gaul,  situated  between  the  Padus  and  the 
Athesis,  not  far  from  their  mouths,  and  still  called 
Adria.  It  is  now  distant  more  than  14  miles  fx'om 
the  sea,  but  was  originally  a sea-port  of  great  cele- 
biity.  Its  foundation  is  ascribed  to  Diomed  by 
Stephanus  Byzantinus,  and  some  other  late  writers : 
Justin  also  (xx.  1),  probably  following  Theopompus, 
calls  it  a city  of  Greek  origin ; but  these  testimonies 
are  far  outweighed  by  those  of  the  Roman  writers, 
who  agree  in  describing  it  as  an  Etruscan  colony. 
It  was  probably  established  at  the  same  period  with 
their  other  settlements  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  and  became,  from  its  position,  the  prin- 
cipal emporium  for  their  trade  with  the  Adriatic; 
by  wiiich  means  it  attained  to  so  flomishing  a con- 
dition, as  to  have  given  name  to  the  gulf,  or  portion 
of  the  sea  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  from 
whence  the  appellation  was  gradually  extended  to 
the  whole  of  the  inland  sea  still  called  the  Adiiatic. 
To  this  period  may  also  be  ascxrbed  the  gx'eat  canals 
and  works  which  facihtated  its  commimications  with 
the  adjoining  irvers,  and  through  them  wrth  the 
interior  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  drained  the  marshes  which  would  otherwise 
have  rendered  it  uninhabitable.  (Liv.  v.  33 ; Phn.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Varx‘o  de  L.  L.  v.  161; 
Festus,  p.  13,  ed.  Muller;  Plut.  Camill.  16.) 
Notwithstanding  its  early  celebrity,  we  have  scarcely 
any  information  concerning  its  liistoxy;  but  the  de- 
cline of  its  powder  and  prosperity  may  reasonably  be 
ascribed  to  the  conquest  of  the  ixeighbouxing  countries 
by  the  Gauls,  and  to  the  consequent  neglect  of  the 
canals  and  stx’eams  in  its  neighboiirhood.  The  in- 
creasing commerce  of  the  Greeks  with  the  Adriatic 
probably  contributed  to  the  same  result.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  waiters  that  it  x-eceived,  at 
differcxrt  periods,  Greek  colonies,  one  from  Epidamnus 
arrd  the  other  from  Syracuse;  but  both  statements 
appear  to  rest  upon  misconceptions  of  the  passages 
of  Diodox'us,  fronr  wirich  they  are  derived.  (Diod.  ix. 
Exc.  Vat.  p.  17,  XV.  13;  in  both  of  wirich  passages 
the  w'ords  rhv  'ASpiav  certaiirly  x'efer  to  the  Adriatic 
sea  or  gulf,  not  to  the  city,  the  name  of  wirich  is 
always  feminiTie.')  The  abrmdance  of  vases  of 
Greek  nranufacture  fomrd  here,  of  precisely  similar 
character  with  those  of  Nola  and  Vulci,  srxfficiently 
attests  a great  amount  of  Greek  intercoiu’se  and 
iriHuence,  but  cannot  be  admitted  as  any  proof  of  a 
Gr-eek  colony,  any  more  than  in  the  parallel  case  of 
Vnlci.  (R.Rochette  in  the  Annali  delP  Inst.  Arch. 
vol.  vi.  p.  292;  Welcker,  Vasi  di  Adria  in  the 
Bullettino  dell'  Inst.  1834,  p.  134.)  Under  the 
Romans  Adria  appears  never  to  have  been  a place  of 
much  consequence.  Strabo  (l.c.')  speaks  of  it  as  a 
small  towax,  commrmicating  by  a short  na\igation 
with  the  sea;  and  we  learxr  fx’om  Tacitus  {Hist.  iii. 
12)  that  it  was  still  accessible  for  the  light  Librxr- 
niaix  ships  of  war  as  late  as  the  time  of  Vitellius. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Westexar  Empire  it  w’as  included 
in  the  exarchate  of  Ravexma,  but  fell  x'apidly  into 
decay  during  the  middle  ages,  though  it  never  ceased 
to  exist,  and  always  continued  an  episcopal  see. 
Since  the  opening  of  new  canals  it  has  considerably 
revived,  and  has  now  a population  of  10,000  souls. 
Considei'able  remains  of  the  ancient  city  have  been 
discovered  a little  to  the  south  of  the  modem  town 
tow’ards  Ravegnano ; they  are  all  of  Roman  date,  arrd 
comprise  the  xarins  of  a theatre,  baths,  mosaic  pave- 
ments, and  part  of  the  ancient  walls,  all  wirich  have 
l>een  buiied  to  a considerable  depth  imder  the  accu- 
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mulations  of  alluvial  soil.  Of  the  numerous  minor 
antiquities  discovered  there,  the  most  interesting  are 
the  vases  already  alluded  to.  (See  Muller,  Etrusher^ 
i.  p.  229,  and  the  authors  there  cited.)  The  coins 
ascribed  to  this  city  certairxly  belong  to  Adria  in 
Picenum. 

A river  of  the  same  name  (6  ’ASp/as)  is  men- 
tioned by  Hecataeus  (ap.  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  and  by 
Theopompus  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  317);  it  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  'Arpiavhs  Troragos,  and  must  px*o- 
bably  be  the  same  called  by  the  Romans  Tartarus 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20),  and  still  known  in  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  as  the  Tartaro.  It  rises  in  the 
hills  to  the  SE.  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  and  flows 
by  the  modern  Adria,  but  is  known  by  the  name  of 
Canal  Bianco  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course ; it 
communicates,  by  canals,  with  the  Po  and  the  Adige. 

2.  A city  of  Picenum,  still  called  Atri,  situated 
about  5 miles  from  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the 
rivers  Vomanus  and  Matrinus.  According  to  the 
Itinerary  it  was  distant  15  Roman  miles  from  Cas- 
trtrm  Novum,  and  14  from  Teate.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp. 

308,  310,  313;  comp.  Tab.  Pent.)  It  has  been 
sixpposed,  with  much  probabihty,  to  be  of  Etx-uscan 
origin,  and  a colony  from  the  more  celebrated  city  of 
the  name  (Mazocchi,  Tab.  Heracl.  p.  532;  Muller, 
Etrusher,  vol.  i.  p.  145),  though  we  have  no  his- 
torical evidence  of  the  fact.  It  has  also  been 
genex’ally  admitted  that  a Greek  colony  was  founded 
there  by  Dionysius  the  Elder,  at  the  time  that  he 
w’as  seekhrg  to  establish  his  power  in  the  Adriatic, 
about  B.  c.  385;  but  this  statement  rests  on  very 
doubtful  authority  (Etym.  Magn.  v.  ’ASplos),  and  * 

no  sirbsequerrt  trace  of  the  settlement  is  foimd  in  \ 

history.  The  first  certain  historical  notice  we  find  of  j 

Adria  is  the  establishment  of  a Roman  colony  there 
about  282  B.c.  (Liv.  Epit.  xi. ; Madvig,c7e  Coloniis,  j 
p.  298.)  In  the  early  pax't  of  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.c.  217)  its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Han-  i 
Tribal ; but  notwithstanding  this  calamity,  it  was  one  | 
of  the  18  Latin  colonies  wixich,  in  b.c.  209,  wei’e 
faithful  to  the  cause  of  Rome,  and  willing  to  con-  ! 

tinue  their  contributions  both  of  men  and  money.  | 

(Liv.  xxii.  9,  xx\ii.  10;  Polyb.  iii.  88.)  At  a later  , 

period,  as  we  learn  from  the  Liber  de  Coloniis,  it 
must  have  received  a fresh  colony,  probably  under 
Augustus:  hence  it  is  termed  a Colonia,  both  by  ! 
Pliny  and  in  inscriptioirs.  One  of  these  gives  it  the 
titles  of  “ Colonia  Aelia  Hadria,”  wirence  it  would  i 
appear  that  it  had  been  re-established  by  the  em- 
peror Hadrian,  whose  family  was  origirrally  derived 
from  hence,  though  he  was  himself  a native  of 
Spain.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  227  ; Phn.  II.  N.  iii.  13. 
s.  18;  Orell.  Inscr.  no.  148,  3018;  Gruter,  p.  1022  ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  349 ; Spartian.  Hadrian.  1 . ; 
Victor,  Epit.  14.)  The  territory  of  Adria  (ager 
Adrianus),  though  subsequently  included  in  Picenum, 
appears  to  have  originally  formed  a separate  and  in- 
dependent district,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  river 
Vomanus  ( Vomand),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Matrinus 
(la  Piombay,  at  the  mouth  of  this  latter  river  was 
a toTvn  bearing  the  name  of  Matkinum,  wirich 
served  as  the  port  of  Adria ; the  city  itself  stood  on 
a hill  a few  miles  inland,  on  the  same  site  still 
occupied  by  the  modem  Atri,  a place  of  some  con- 
sideration, with  the  title  of  a city,  and  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Great  part  of  the  circuit  of  the  ancieirt 
w'alls  may  be  still  traced,  and  mosaic  pavemerrts 
and  other  remains  of  buildings  are  also  preserved. 
(Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  439;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 

§ 52;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ronranelh,  vol.  iii.  p 307.)  Ac- 
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cording  to  the  Itin.  Ant.  (pp.  308,  310)  Adria  was 
the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via  Salaria  and  Valeria, 
a circumstance  which  probably  contributed  to  its 
importance  and  flourishing  condition  under  the 
Roman  empire. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted,  that  the  coins  of 
Adria  (with  the  legend  Hat.)  belong  to  the  city  of 
Picenum;  but  great  difference  of  opinion  has  been 
entertained  as  to  their  age.  They  belong  to  the 
class  commonly  known  as  Aes  Grave,  and  are  even 
among  the  heaviest  specimens  known,  exceeding  in 
weight  the  most  ancient  Roman  asses.  On  this 
account  they  have  been  assigned  to  a very  remote 
antiquity,  some  referring  them  to  the  Etruscan, 
others  to  the  Greek,  settlers.  But  there  seems  much 
reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  really  so  ancient, 
and  belong,  in  fact,  to  the  Roman  colony,  which  was 
founded  previous  to  the  general  reduction  of  the 
Italian  brass  coinage.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  98 ; Muller, 
Etrttsher,  vol.  i.  p.  308 ; Bbckh,  Metrologie^  p.  379 ; 
Mommsen,  Das  Romische  Munzwesen,  p.  231;  Mil- 
hngen,  Numismatigue  de  Vltalie^  p.  216.)  [E.H.B.] 


ADRIATICUM  MARE  (d  ^ASpIas),  is  the  name 
given  both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  to  the  inland 
sea  still  called  the  which  separates  Italy  from 

Illyricum,  Dahnatia  and  Epeirus,  and  is  connected 
at  its  southern  extremity  with  the  Ionian  Sea.  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  regarded  by  the  Greeks 
as  a mere  gulf  or  inlet  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  whence  the 
expression  d ’ASptas  ((coAttos  sc.),  which  first  came 
into  use,  became  so  firmly  established  that  it  always 
maintained  its  ground  among  the  Greek  writers  of 
the  best  ages,  and  it  is  only  at  a later  period  or  in 
exceptional  cases  that  we  find  the  expressions  7] 
'ASpidur)  or  ’ASpiart/ci;  3^dAa(rtra.  (The  former  ex- 
pression is  employed  by  Scymnus  Chius,  368;  and 
the  latter  in  one  instance  by  Strabo,  iv.  p.  204.) 
The  Latins  frequently  termed  it  Mare  Superum, 
the  Upper  Sea,  as  opposed  to  the  Tyrrhenian  or 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum);  and  the  phrase  is  copied 
from  them  by  Polybius  and  other  Greek  writers.  It 
appears  probable  indeed  that  this  was  the  common  or 
vernacular  expression  among  the  Romans,  and  that 
the  name  of  the  Adriatic  was  a mere  geographical 
designation,  perhaps  borrowed  in  the  first  instance 
from  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  Adria  or  Hadria 
in  Latin  for  the  name  of  the  sea,  was  certainly  a 
mere  Graecism,  first  introduced  by  the  poets  (Hor. 
Carm.i.3.  15,  iii.  3.  5,  &c. ; Catull.  xxxvi.  15), 
though  it  is  sometimes  used  by  prose  writers  also. 
(Senec.  Ep.  90;  Mela,  ii.  2,  &c.) 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  163)  the  Phocaeans 
were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  discovered  the  Adri- 
atic, or  at  least  the  first  to  explore  its  recesses,  but 
the  Phoenicians  must  have  been  well  acquainted  ivith 
it  long  before,  as  they  had  traded  with  the  Venetians 
for  amber  from  a very  early  period.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  contended,  that  6 ’ASpiTjs  in  Herodotus  (both 
in  tiiis  passage  and  in  iv.  33,  v.  9)  means  not  the 
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sea  or  gulf  so  called,  but  a region  or  district  about 
the  head  of  it.  But  in  this  case  it  seems  highly 
improbable  that  precisely  the  same  expression  should 
have  come  into  general  use,  as  we  certainly  find  it 
not  long  after  the  time  of  Herodotus,  for  the  sea 
itself.*  Hecataeus  also  (if  we  can  trust  to  the  ac- 
curacy of  Stephanus  B.  s.  v.  ’ASp/os)  appears  to  have 
used  the  full  expression  k6\ttos  ’ASpias. 

The  natural  limits  of  the  Adriatic  are  very  clearly 
marked  by  the  contraction  of  the  opposite  shores  at 
its  entrance,  so  as  to  forai  a kind  of  strait,  not  ex- 
ceeding 40  G.  miles  in  breadth,  between  the  Acro- 
ceraunian  promontory  in  Epirus,  and  the  coast  of 
Calabria  near  Hydruntum,  in  Italy.  This  is  accord- 
ingly correctly  assumed  both  by  Strabo  and  Pliny  as 
the  southern  hmits  of  the  Adriatic,  as  it  was  at  an 
earlier  period  by  Scylax  and  Polybius,  the  latter  of 
whom  expressly  tells  us  that  Oricus  was  the  first  city 
on  the  right  hand  after  entering  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  317;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Scylax,  § 14, 
p.  5,  § 27,  p.  11;  Pol.  vii.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4.)  But 
it  appears  to  have  been  some  time  before  the  appel- 
lation was  received  in  this  definite  sense,  and  the  use 
of  the  name  both  of  the  Adriatic  and  of  the  Ionian 
Gulf  was  for  some  time  very  vague  and  fluctuating. 
It  is  probable,  that  in  the  earliest  times  the  name  of 
6 ’Adp'ias  was  confined  to  the  part  of  the  sea  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Adria  itself  and  the 
mouths  of  the  Padus,  or  at  least  to  the  upper  part 
near  the  head  of  the  gnlph,  as  in  the  passages  of 
Herodotus  and  Hecataeus  above  cited;  but  it  seems 
that  Hecataeus  liimself  in  another  passage  (ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ''icTTpoC)  described  the  Istrians  as 
dwelling  on  the  Ionian  gulf,  and  Hellanicus  (ap. 
Dion.  Hal.  i.  28)  spoke  of  the  Padus  as  flowing  into 
the  Ionian  gulf.  In  like  manner  Thucydides  (i.  24) 
describes  Epidamnus  as  a city  on  the  right  hand  as 
you  enter  the  Ionian  gulf.  At  tliis  period,  there- 
fore, the  latter  expression  seems  to  have  been  at 
least  the  more  common  one,  as  applied  to  the  whole 
sea.  But  very  soon  after  we  find  the  orators  Lysias 
and  Isocrates  employing  the  term  6 ’Adpias  in  its 
more  extended  sense : and  Scylax  (who  must  have 
been  nearly  contemporary  with  the  latter)  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  gulfs 
were  one  and  the  same.  (Lys.  Or.  c.  Diog.  § 38, 
p.  908;  Isocr.  Philipp.  § 7;  Scylax,  § 27,  p.  11.) 
From  this  time  no  change  appears  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  use  of  the  name,  6 ’ASpioJ  being  fami- 
liarly used  by  Greek  writers  for  the  modem  Adriatic 
(Theophr.  iv.  5.  §§  2,  6;  Pseud.  Aristot.  de  Mirab. 
§§  80,  82;  Scymn.  Ch.  132,  193,  &c.,;  Pol.  ii. 
17,  iii.  86,  87,  &c.)  until  after  the  Christian  era. 
But  subsequently  to  that  date  a very  singular  change 
was  introduced : for  while  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
Gulf  (6  ’Adpias,  or  ^ASpiaTiuhs  kSXttos')  became  re- 
stricted to  the  upper  portion  of  the  inland  sea  now 
known  by  the  same  name,  and  the  lower  portion  nearer 
the  strait  or  entrance  was  commonly  known  as  the 

* The  expressions  of  Polybius  (iv.  14, 16)  cited  by 
Muller  (EtrusJeer,  i.  p.  141)  in  support  of  this 
view,  certainly  cannot  be  relied  on,  as  the  name  of 
6 ’ASpias  was  fully  established  as  that  of  the  sea, 
long  before  his  time,  and  is  repeatedly  used  by  him- 
self in  this  sense.  But  his  expresrions  are  singu- 
larly vague  and  fluctuating : thus  we  find  ivithin  a 
few  pages,  d Kara  rov  ’Adpiar  i(6\ttos,  6 rod  iravros 
’Adpiov  pvx^s,  6 'AbpiaTiKos  pvxds,  7]  Kara  ■'hu 
’Adpiar  ^aXarra,  etc.  (See  Schweighauser’s  Index  to 
Polybius,  p.  197.) 
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Ionian  Gulf,  the  sea  without  that  entrance,  previously 
known  as  the  Ionian  or  Sicilian,  came  to  be  called 
the  Adriatic  Sea.  The  beginning  of  this  altera- 
tion may  already  be  found  in  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the  Ionian  Gulf  as  a part  of  the  Adriatic:  but  it 
is  found  fully  developed  in  Ptolemy,  who  makes  the 
promontory  of  Garganus  the  hmit  between  the  Adri- 
atic Gulf  (6  ’ASpios  koKttos')  and  the  Ionian  Sea 
(to  Auviov  TreAoyos),  while  he  calls  the  sea  which 
bathes  the  eastern  shores  of  Bruttium  and  Sicily, 
the  Adriatic  Sea  (rd  'ASpiariKov  TreAayos):  and 
although  the  later  geographers,  Dionysius  Periegetes 
and  Agathemerus,  apply  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
within  the  same  limits  as  Strabo,  the  common  usage 
of  historians  and  other  writers  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  in  conformity  with  that  of  Ptolemy.  Thus 
we  find  them  almost  uniformly  speaking  of  the 
Ionian  Gulf  for  the  lower  part  of  the  modem  Adri- 
atic : while  the  name  of  the  latter  had  so  completely 
superseded  the  original  appellation  of  the  Ionian  Sea 
for  that  which  bathes  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
that  Philostratus  speaks  of  the  isthmus  of  Corinth 
as  separating  the  Aegaean  Sea  from  the  Adriatic. 
And  at  a still  later  period  we  find  Procopius  and 
Orosius  still  further  extending  the  appellation  as  far 
as  Crete  on  the  one  side,  and  Malta  on  the  other. 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  §§  1,  10.  14,  17,  26,  4.  §§  1,  8; 
Dionys.  Per.  92 — 94,  380,  481 ; Agathemer.  i.  3,  ii. 
14;  Appian,  Syr.  63,  B.  C.  ii.  39,  iii.  9,  v.  65; 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  44,  xiv.  3 ; Herodian.  viii.  1 ; Phi- 
lostr.  Imagg.  ii.  16;  Pausan.  v.  25.  § 3,  viii.  54.  § 
3;  Hieronym.  Ep.  86;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15,  iii.  40, 
iv.  6,  B.  V.  i.  13,  14,  23;  Oros.  i.  2.)  Concerning 
the  various  fluctuations  and  changes  in  the  applica- 
tion and  signification  of  the  name,  see  Lurcher’s 
Notes  on  Herodotus  (vol.  i.  p.  157,  Eng.  transl.), 
and  Letronne(i^ec/iercAes  sur  Dicuil.  p.  170 — 218), 
who  has,  however,  cairied  to  an  extreme  extent  the 
distinctions  he  attempts  to  establish.  The  general 
form  of  the  Adriatic  Sea  was  well  known  to  the  an- 
cients, at  least  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  correctly 
describes  it  as  long  and  narrow,  extending  towards 
the  N\V.,  and  corresponding  in  its  general  dimen- 
sions with  the  part  of  Italy  to  which  it  is  parallel, 
from  the  lapygian  promontory  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Padus.  He  also  gives  its  greatest  breadth  pretty 
coiTectly  at  about  1200  stadia,  but  much  ovei'states 
its  length  at  6000  stadia.  Agathemerus,  on  the 
contrary,  while  he  agrees  with  Strabo  as  to  the 
breadth,  assigns  it  only  3000  stadia  in  length, 
wliicli  is  as  much  below  the  tmth,  as  Strabo  exceeds 
it.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  v.  p.  211;  Agathemer.  14.) 
The  Greeks  appear  to  have  at  first  regarded  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Adria  and  the  mouths  of  the  Padus 
as  the  head  or  inmost  recess  of  the  gulf,  but  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  more  justly  place  its  extremity  at  the 
gulf  near  Aquileia  and  the  mouth  of  the  Tilavemptus 
{Tagliamento).  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  iv.  p.  206;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §§  1,  26.) 

The  na^’igation  of  the  Adriatic  was  much  dreaded 
on  account  of  the  frequent  and  sudden  storms  to 
which  it  was  subject  : its  evil  character  on  this  ac- 
count is  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace.  {Carm. 
i.  3.  15,  33.  15,  ii.  14.  14,  iii.  9.  23,  &c.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  Adriatic 
was  derived  from  the  Etruscan  city  of  Adiia  or 
Atria,  near  the  mouths  of  the  Padus.  Livy,  Pliny, 
and  Strabo,  all  concur  in  this  statement,  as  well  as 
in  extolling  the  ancient  power  and  commercial  in- 
fluence of  that  city  [Adria,  No.  1],  and  it  is  pro- 
bably only  by  a confusion  between  the  two  cities  of 
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the  same  name,  that  some  later  writers  have  derived 
the  appellation  of  the  sea  from  Adria  in  Picenum, 
which  was  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  coast 
and  is  not  known  to  have  been  a place  of  any  im- 
portance in  early  times.  [E.  H.  B.J 

ADRUME'TUM.  [Hadrumetum.j 
ADRUS  {Albaragena).!  a river  of  Hispania  Lusi- 
tanica,  flowing  from  the  N.  into  the  Anas  (^Gnadi- 
and)  opposite  to  Badajoz  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  418 ; Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  289 — 392).  [P.  S.] 

ADUA'TICA  or  ADUA'TUCA,  a castellum  or 
fortified  place  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  vi.  32) 
as  situated  about  the  centre  of  the  country  of  the 
Eburones,  the  greater  part  of  which  country  lay 
between  the  Mosa  (A/aas)  and  the  Rhenus.  There 
is  no  further  indication  of  its  position  in  Caesar. 
Q.  Cicero,  who  was  posted  here  with  a legion  in 
B.  c.  53,  sustained  and  repelled  a sudden  attack  of 
the  Sigambri  (£.  G.  vi.  35,  &c.),  in  the  same  camp 
in  which  Titurius  and  Aurunculeius  had  wintered  in 
B.  c.  54  (J5.  G.  V.  26).  If  it  be  the  same  place  as 
the  Aduaca  Tungrorum  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
it  is  the  modern  Tongern,  in  the  Belgian  province 
of  Limburg,  where  there  axe  remains  of  old  walls, 
and  many  antiquities.  Though  only  a castellum  or 
temporary  fort  in  Caesar’s  time,  the  place  is  hkely 
enough  to  have  been  the  site  of  a larger  town  at 
a later  date.  [G.  L.] 

ADUA'TICI  QAtovotikoI^  Dion  Cass.),  a peo- 
ple of  Belgic  Gaul,  the  neighbours  of  the  Eburones 
and  Nervii.  They  were  the  descendants  of  6000 
Cimbri  and  Teutones,  who  were  left  behind  by  the 
rest  of  these  barbarians  on  their  march  to  Italy, 
for  the  purpose  of  looking  after  the  baggage  which 
their  comrades  could  not  conveniently  take  with 
them.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones, 
near  Aix  by  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102),  and  again  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  these  6000  men  maintained  them- 
selves in  the  country.  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  29.)  Their 
head  quarters  were  a strong  natural  position  on  a 
steep  elevation,  to  which  there  was  only  one  ap- 
proach. Caesar  does  not  give  the  place  a name, 
and  no  indication  of  its  site.  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  is  Falais  on  the  Mehaigne.  The  tract 
occupied  by  the  Aduatici  appears  to  be  in  South 
Brabant.  When  their  strong  position  was  taken  by 
Caesar,  4000  of  the  Aduatici  perished,  and  53,000 
were  sold  for  slaves.  (^B.  G.  ii.  33.)  [G.  L.] 

ADU'LA  MONS  (o  'AbovKas),  the  name  given 
to  a particular  group  of  the  Alps,  in  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  repeated  statement  of  Strabo,  both  the 
Rhine  and  the  Addua  take  their  rise,  the  one  flowing 
northwards,  the  other  southward  into  the  Larian 
Lake.  This  view  is  not  however  correct,  the  real 
source  of  the  Addua  being  in  the  glaciers  of  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  at  the  head  of  the  Valtelline,  while 
both  branches  of  the  Rhine  rise  much  farther  .to  the 
W.  It  is  probable  that  Strabo  considered  the  river 
which  descends  from  the  Splugen  to  the  head  of  the 
lake  of  Como  (and  which  flows  from  N.  to  S.)  as 
the  true  Addua,  overlooking  the  greatly  supeiior 
magnitude  of  that  which  comes  down  from  the  VaU 
telline.  The  sources  of  this  river  are  in  fact  not  far 
from  those  of  the  branch  of  the  Rhine  now  called  the 
Hinter  Rhein,  and  which,  having  the  more  direct 
course  from  S.  to  N.,  was  probably  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  the  true  origin  of  the  river.  Mt.  Adula 
would  thus  signify  the  lofty  mountain  group  about 
the  passes  of  the  Splugen  and  S.  Bernardino,  and  at 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Hinter  Rhein,  rather 
than  the  Mt.  St.  Gothard,  as  supjtosed  by  most 
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modem  geographers,  but  we  must  not  expect  great 
accuracy  in  the  use  of  the  term.  Ptolemy,  who  also 
represents  the  Khine  as  rising  in  Mt.  Adula,  says 
nothing  of  the  Addua;  but  eiToneously  describes  this 
part  of  the  Alps  as  that  where  the  chain  alters  its 
main  direction  from  N.to  E.  (Strab.iv.pp.  192,  204, 
V.  p.  213;  Ptol.  ii.  9.  § 5,  iii.  1.  § 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ADU'LE  or  ADU'LIS  (’ASoiw,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 8, 
viii.  16.  § 11;  Arrian.  Peripl.;  Eratosth.  pp.  2,  3; 
■'ASouA.Js,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  ’ASoiiAcj,  Joseph.  Antiq. 
ii.  5;  Procop.  B.  Pers.  i.  19;  oppidum  adouliton, 
Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  29.  s.  34:  Eth.  ’ASouAItt/s,  Ptol. 
iv.  8;  Adulita,  Plin.  1.  c.:  Adj.  ’ASouAtrtKos), 
the  principal  haven  and  city  of  the  Adulitae,  a people 
of  mixed  origin  in  the  regio  Troglodytica,  situated  on 
a bay  of  the  Bed  Sea  called  Adulicus  Sinus  (’ASov- 
XiKhs  k6\ttos,  Annesley  Bay').  Adule  is  the  modem 
Thulla  or  Zulla,  pronounced,  according  to  Mr.  Salt, 
Azookj  and  stands  in  lat.  15°  35'  N.  Kuins  are 
said  to  exist  there.  D’Anville,  indeed,  in  his  Map 
of  the  Red  Sea,  places  Adule  at  Arkeeko  on  the 
same  coast,  about  22°  N.  of  Thulla.  According  in- 
deed to  Cosmas,  Adule  was  not  immediately  on  the 
coast,  but  about  two  miles  inland.  It  was  founded  by 
fugitive  slaves  from  the  neighbouring  kingdom  of 
Egypt,  and  under  the  Romans  was  the  haven  of 
Axume.  Adule  was  an  emporium  for  hides  (river- 
horse  and  rhinoceros),  ivory  (elephant  and  rhinoceros 
tusks),  and  tortoise-shell.  It  had  also  a large 
slave-market,  and  was  a caravan  station  for  the 
trade  of  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  apes  which  the 
Roman  ladies  of  high  birth  kept  as  pets,  and  for 
which  they  often  gave  high  prices,  came  principally 
from  Adule.  At  Adule  was  the  celebrated  Monu- 
mentum  Adulitanum,  the  inscription  of  which,  in 
Greek  letters,  was,  in  the  6th  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  copied  by  Cosmas  the  Indian  merchant  (In- 
dicopleustes ; see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Cosmas)  into 
the  second  book  of  his  “ Christian  Topography.” 
The  monument  is  a throne  of  white  marble,  with  a 
slab  of  some  different  stone  behind  it.  Both  throne 
and  slab  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  Greek  cha- 
racters. Cosmas  appears  to  have  put  two  inscrip- 
tions into  one,  and  thereby  occasioned  no  little  per- 
plexity to  learned  men.  Mr.  Salt’s  discovery  of  the 
inscription  at  Axume,  and  the  contents  of  the  Adulitan 
inscription  itself,  show  that  the  latter  was  bipartite. 

The  first  portion  is  in  the  third  person,  and  re- 
cords that  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  c.  247 — 222) 
received  from  the  Troglodyte  Arabs  and  Aethio- 
pians  certain  elephants  which  his  father,  the  second 
king  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  and  himself,  had 
taken  in  hunting  in  the  region  of  Adule,  and  trained 
to  war  in  their  own  kingdom.  The  second  portion 
of  the  inscription  is  in  the  first  person,  and  com- 
memorates the  conquests  of  an  anonymous  Aethio- 
pian  king  in  Arabia  and  Aethiopia,  as  far  as  the 
frontier  of  Egypt.  Among  other  names,  which  we 
can  identify  with  the  extant  appellations  of  African 
districts,  occurs  that  of  the  most  mountainous  region 
• in  Abyssinia,  the  Semenae,  or  Samen,  and  that  of  a 
river  which  is  evidently  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze, 
a main  tributary  of  the  Nile.  The  Adulitan  in- 
scription is  printed  in  the  works  of  Cosmas,  in  the 
Collect.  Nov.  Patr.  et  Senpt.  Grace,  by  Mont- 
faucon,  pt.  ii.  pp.  113 — 346;  in  Chisull’s  Antiq. 
Asiat.',  and  in  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Grojec.  iv.  p.  245. 
The  best  commentary  upon  it  is  by  Buttmann,  Mus. 
der  Alterthumsw.  ii.  1.  p.  105.  [W.  B.  D.]] 

ADULI'TAE.  [Adule.] 

ADYRAIA'CHIDAE  (’ASvppaxlSat),  a people  of 
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N.  Africa,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  as  the  first 
Libyan  people  W.  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iv.  168.)  Their 
extent  was  from  the  frontier  of  Egypt  (that  is,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  from  the  Sinus  Plinthinetes 
(ii.  6),  but  according  to  Scylax  (p.  44,  Hudson), 
from  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile),  to  the  harbour 
of  Plynos,  near  the  Catabathmus  Major.  Herodotus 
distinguishes  them  from  the  other  Libyan  tribes  in 
the  E.  of  N.  Africa,  who  were  chiefly  nomade  (iv. 
191),  by  saying  that  their  manners  and  customs 
resembled  those  of  the  Egyptians  (iv.  168).  He 
also  mentions  some  remarkable  usages  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  (1.  c.).  At  a later  period  they 
are  found  further  to  the  S.,  in  the  interior  of  Mar- 
marica.  (Ptol.;  Plin.  v.  6;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  278,  foil., 
ix.  223,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AEA.  [Colchis.] 

AEACE'UM.  [Aegina.] 

AEA'NTIUM  (^Aldvriov:  Trikeri),  a promontory 
in  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  forming  the  entrance  to 
the  Pagasaean  bay.  According  to  Ptolemy  there 
was  a town  of  the  same  name  upon  it.  Its  highest 
summit  was  called  Mt.  Tisaeum.  (Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  voL  iv. 
p.  397.)  [Tisaeum.] 

AEAS.  [Aous.] 

AEBU'RA  (AfSoupo:  Eth.  Al€ovpa7os  : prob. 
Cuerva),  a town  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis  (Liv.  xl.  30;  Strab.  ap.  Steph.  B.  a.  v.), 
probably  the  Ai€6pa  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  6).  Its  name 
appears  on  coins  as  Aipora  and  Apora.  (Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  55,  Supp.  vol.  i.  pp.  Ill,  112).  [P.  S.] 
AEC  AE  (Al/cat : Eth.  Aecanus : Troja),  a town  of 
Apulia  mentioned  both  by  Polybius  and  Livy,  during 
the  military  operations  of  Hannibal  and  Fabius  in 
that  country.  In  common  with  many  other  Apulian 
cities  it  had  joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae,  but  was  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus 
in  B.  c.  214,  though  not  without  a regular  siege. 
(Pol.  iii.  88 ; Liv.  xxiv.  20.)  Pliny  also  enumerates 
the  Aecani  among  the  inland  towns  of  Apulia  (iii. 
11);  but  its  position  is  more  clearly  determined  by 
the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on  the  Appian  Way 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Herdonia,  at  a distance 
of  18  or  19  miles  from  the  latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  116;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  the  Tab.  Pent,  places  it 
between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Luceria,  but  without 
giving  the  distances.)  This  interval  exactly  accords 
with  the  position  of  the  modem  city  of  Troja,  and 
confirms  the  statements  of  several  chroniclers  of  the 
middle  ages,  that  the  latter  was  founded  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  on  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Aecae.  Cluverius  erroneously  identified 
Aecae  with  Accadia,  a village  in  the  mountains  S. 
of  Bovino;  but  his  error  was  rectified  by  Holstenius. 
Troja  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  a place  of  some  con- 
sideration; it  stands  on  a hill  of  moderate  elevation, 
rising  above  the  fertile  plain  of  Puglia,  and  is  9 miles 
S.  of  Jjucera,  and  14  SW.  of  Foggia.  (Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  271;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  227; 
Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ix.  p.  260.)  [E.H.B.] 
AECULA'NTJM,  or  AECLA'NUM  (AiKoi)\avov, 
Appian,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Aeculanus,  Plin.;  but  the  con- 
tracted foi-m  Aeclanus  and  Aeclanensis  is  the  only  one 
found  in  inscriptions: — the  reading  Aeculanum  in 
Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.2,  is  very  uncertain : — later  inscrip- 
tions and  the  Itineraries  write  the  name  Eclanum), 
a city  of  Samnium,  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  is 
correctly  placed  by  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  on 
the  Via  Appia,  15  Roman  miles  from  Beneventum. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 71;  Itin.  Ant.  p 
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120;  Tab.  Pent.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the 
Samnites,  though  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  the  Hirpini : but  during  the  Social  War 
(b,  c.  89)  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Sulla, 
M^hich  led  to  the  submission  of  almost  all  the  neigh- 
bouring cities.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51.)  It  appears 
to  have  been  soon  after  restored : the  erection  of  its 
new  walls,  gates,  and  towers  being  recorded  by  an  in- 
scription still  extant,  and  which  probably  belongs  to 
a date  shortly  after  the  Social  War.  At  a later 
period  we  find  that  part  of  its  territory  was  portioned 
out  to  new  colonists,  probably  under  Octavian,  but 
it  retained  the  condition  of  a municipium  (as  we 
learn  from  Pliny  and  several  inscriptions)  until  long 
afterwards.  It  was  probably  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
that  it  acquired  the  lunk  and  title  of  a colony  which 
we  find  assigned  to  it  in  later  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  210,  260;  Orell.  Inscr.  no.  566,  3108, 
5020;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  401.) 

The  site  of  Aeculanum  was  erroneously  refen-ed 
by  Cluverius  (^Ital.  p.  1203)  to  Frigento.  Holstenius 
was  the  first  to  point  out  its  true  position  at  a place 
called  le  Grotte,  about  a mile  from  Mirdbella,  and 
close  to  the  Taverna  del  Passo,  on  the  modern  high 
road  from  Naples  into  Puglia.  Here  the  extensive 
remains  of  an  ancient  city  have  been  found : a consi- 
derable part  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  ruins 
and  foundations  of  Thermae,  aqueducts,  temples,  an 
amphitheatre  and  other  buildings  have  been  disco- 
vered, though  many  of  them  have  since  peidshed; 
and  the  whole  site  abounds  in  coins,  gems,  bronzes, 
and  other  minor  relics  of  antiquity.  The  insciiptions 
foiuid  hei’e,  as  well  as  the  situation  on  the  Appian 
Way,  and  the  distance  from  Benevento,  clearly  prove 
these  remains  to  be  those  of  Aeculanum,  and  attest 
its  splendour  and  importance  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire. It  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place  until 
the  7th  centuiy,  but  was  destroyed  in  A.  d.  662,  by 
the  emperor  Constans  II.  in  his  wars  with  the  Lom- 
bards. A town  arose  out  of  its  ruins,  which  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Quintodecimum  from  its  posi- 
tion at  that  distance  from  Beneventum,  and  which 
continued  to  exist  to  the  11th  century  when  it  had 
fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  the  few  remaining  in- 
liabitants  removed  to  the  castle  of  Mirabella,  erected 
by  the  Normans  on  a neighbouring  hill.  (Holsten. 
Not  in  Cluver.  p.  273;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venusin.  pp. 
74 — 128;  Guarini,  Ricerche  sulV  antica  Citt'a  di 
Eclano,  4to.  Napoli,  1814;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
323—328.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEDEPSUS  (AiSgipos:  Eth.  AiSr/ipios:  Lipsoi)^ 
a town  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Euboea,  160  stadia 
from  C}uius  on  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Opuntian 
I.ocri.  It  contained  warm  baths  sacred  to  Hercules, 
which  were  used  by  the  dictator  Sulla.  These  warm 
baths  are  still  found  about  a mile  above  Lipso^  the 
site  of  Aedepsus.  (Strab.  pp.  60,  425  ; Athen.  p. 
73;  Plut.  Sull.  26,  Sgmp.  iv.  4,  where  FdKgxpos  is 
a false  reading;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.]  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 23; 
Plin.  iv.  21 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
176;  Walpole,  Travels,  <^c.,  p.  71.) 

AE'DUI,  HE'DUI  (AiSoGot,  Strab.  p.  186),  a 
Celtic  people,  who  were  separated  from  the  Sequani 
by  the  Arar  (^Saone'),  wliich  formed  a large  part  of 
their  eastern  boundary.  On  the  W.  they  were 
separated  from  the  Bituriges  by  the  upper  course 
of  the  Ligeris  {Loire),  as  Caesar  states  {B.  G.  vii. 
5).  To  the  NE.  were  the  Lingones,  and  to  the 
S.  the  Segusiani.  The  Aedui  Ambarri  {B.  G.  i. 
11),  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui,  were  on  the  borders 
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of  the  Allobroges.  The  chief  town  of  the  Aedui 
in  Caesar  s time  was  Bibracte,  and  if  we  assume 
it  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  later  tovm  of  Augusto- 
dunum  {Autun),  we  obtain  probably  a fixed  cen- 
tral position  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
old  division  of  Bourgogne.  The  Aedui  were  one 
of  the  most  powerful  of  the  Celtic  nations,  but 
before  Caesar’s  proconsulship  of  Gallia,  they  had 
been  brought  under  the  dominion  of  the  Sequani, 
who  had  invited  Germans  from  beyond  the  Rhine 
to  assist  them.  The  Aedui  had  been  declared 
friends  of  the  Roman  people  before  this  calamity 
befel  them;  and  Divitiacus,  an  Aeduan,  went  to 
Rome  to  ask  for  the  assistance  of  the  senate,  but 
he  returned  without  accomplishing  the  object  of 
his  mission.  Caesar,  on  his  arrival  in  Gaul  (b.  c. 
58),  restored  these  Aedui  to  their  former  indepen- 
dence and  power.  There  was  among  them  a body 
of  nobility  and  a senate,  and  they  had  a great  num- 
ber of  chentes,  as  Caesar  calls  them,  who  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  nature  of  vassals.  The  clientes  of 
the  Aedui  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  {B.  G.  vii. 
75).  The  Aedui  joined  in  the  great  rebellion 
against  the  Romans,  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Gallic  war  {B.  G.  vii.  42,  &c.); 
but  Caesar  reduced  them  to  subjection.  In  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  A.  D.  21,  Julius  Sacrovir,  a Gaul, 
attempted  an  insurrection  among  the  Aedui  and 
seized  Augustodunum,  but  the  rising  was  soon  put 
down  by  C.  Silius.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  43 — 46.)  The 
head  of  the  commonwealth  of  the  Aedui  in  Caesar’s 
time  was  called  Vergobretus.  He  was  elected  by 
the  priests,  and  held  his  office  for  one  year.  He 
had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  his  people,  as 
Caesar  says,  by  which  expression  he  means  probably 
that  he  was  supreme  judge.  {B.  G.  i.  16,  vii.  33.) 

The  clientes,  or  small  communities  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  were  the  Segusiani,  already  mentioned; 
the  Ambivareti,  Avho  were  apparently  on  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Aediu  trans  Mosam,  {B.  G.  iv.  9); 
and  the  Aulerci  Brannovices  [Aulerci].  The  Am- 
bani,  already  mentioned  as  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui, 
are  not  enumerated  among  the  clientes  {B.  G.  vii. 
55).  One  of  the  pagi  or  divisions  of  the  Aedui 
was  called  Insubres  (Liv.  v.  34).  Caesar  allowed 
a body  of  Boii,  who  had  joined  the  Helvetii  in 
their  attempt  to  settle  themselves  in  Gaul,  to  re- 
main in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui  {B.  G.  i.  28). 
Their  territory  was  between  the  Loire  and  the 
Allier,  a branch  of  the  Loire.  They  had  a town, 
Gergovia  {B.  G.  vii.  9),  the  site  of  which  is  un- 
certain ; if  the  reading  Gergovia  is  accepted  in  this 
passage  of  Caesar,  the  place  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  Gergovia  of  the  Aiwemi.  [G.  L.] 

AEGAE  in  Europe  {Alyai:  Eth.  AlyaTos, 
AiyeccTTjs,  Aiyaievs).  1.  Or  Aega  (Alya),  a town 
of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was 
situated  upon  the  river  Crathis  and  upon  the  coast, 
between  Aegeira  and  Bura.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  and  was  celebrated  in  the  earliest  times  for 
its  worship  of  Poseidon.  It  was  aftei*wards  deserted 
by  its  inhabitants,  who  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
tovm  of  Aegeira;  and  it  had  already  ceased  to  be 
one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities  on  the  renewal  of  the 
League  in  b.  c.  280,  its  place  being  occupied  by 
Ceryneia.  Its  name  does  not  occur  in  Polybius. 
All  traces  of  Aegae  have  disappeared,  but  it  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  Khan  of  A hrata,  which 
is  situated  upon  a commanding  height  rising  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river.  Neither  Strabo  nor  Pau- 
sanias  mention  on  which  bank  of  the  Crathis  it 
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stood,  but  it  probably  stood  on  the  left  bank,  since 
the  right  is  low  and  often  inundated.  (Horn.  II.  viii. 
203;  Herod,  i.  145;  Strab.  pp.  386 — 387;  Pans, 
vii.  25.  § 12;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  394;  Cur- 
tins, Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  472.) 

2.  A town  in  Emathia  in  Macedonia,  and  the 
burial-place  of  the  Macedonian  kings,  is  probably 
the  same  as  Edessa,  though  some  writers  make 
them  two  different  towns.  [Edessa.] 

3.  A town  in  Euboea  on  the  western  coast  N.  of 
Chalcis,  and  a little  S.  of  Orobiae.  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  120  stadia  from  Anthedon  in  Boeotia. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  but  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  It  was  celebrated  for  its  wor- 
ship of  Poseidon  from  the  earliest  times;  and  its 
temple  of  this  god  still  continued  to  exist  when 
Strabo  wrote,  being  situated  upon  a lofty  mountain. 
The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of  the  Aegaean 
Sea  from  this  town.  Leake  supposes  it  to  have 
stood  near  Limni.  (Horn.  II.  xiii.  21;  Strab.  pp. 
386,  405 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  275.) 

AEGAE  in  A^ia,  1.  (^klyai,  Alycuai,  Myeai : Eth. 
Alya7os,  Alyedrrjs ; Ayas  Kala,  or  Kalassy),  a town 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay 
of  Issus.  It  is  now  separated  from  the  outlet  of  the 
Pyramus  (Jyhoon')  by  a long  narrow  aestuary  called 
Ayas  Bay.  In  Strabo’s  time  (p.  676)  it  was  a 
small  city  with  a port.  (Comp.  Lucan,  iii.  227.) 
Aegae  was  a Greek  town,  but  the  oiigin  of  it  is 
unknown.  A Greek  inscription  of  the  Eoman  period 
has  been  discovered  there  (Beaufort,  Karamania, 
p.  299);  and  under  the  Eoman  dominion  it  was 
a place  of  some  importance.  Tacitus  calls  it  Aegeae 
(^Ann.  xiii.  8.) 

2.  (Alyac:  Eth.  Alya?os,Aiyaiev5),  an  Aeolian  city 
(Herod,  i.  149),  a little  distance  from  the  coast  of 
Mysia,  and  in  the  neighbomkood  of  Cume  and 
Temnus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon  {Hellen. 
iv.  8.  § 5)  under  the  name  Alyels,  which  Schneider 
has  altered  into  Aiyai.  It  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake,  which  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  (a.  d. 
17)  desolated  12  of  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Tacit. 
Ann.  ii.  47.)  [G.  L.] 

AEGAEAE.  [Aegiab.] 

AEGAEUM  MAEE  (jh  Alyaiov  TreXayos, 
Herod,  iv.  85 ; Aesch.  Agam.  659 ; Strab.  passim;  or 
simply  rb  Alyaiov,  Herod,  vii.  55  ; o Alyaios  tt4- 
Xayos,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
now  called  the  Archipelago,  and  by  the  Turks  the 
White  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Black  Sea.  It 
was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Macedonia  and  Thrace, 
on  the  W.  by  Greece  and  on  the  E.  by  Asia  Minor. 
At  its  NE.  comer  it  was  connected  with  the  Pro- 
pontis by  the  Hellespont.  [Hellespontus.]  Its 
extent  was  differently  estimated  by  the  ancient 
writers ; but  the  name  was  generally  applied  to  the 
whole  sea  as  far  S.  as  the  islands  of  Crete  and 
Rhodes.  Its  name  was  variously  derived  by  the  an- 
cient grammarians,  either  from  the  town  of  Aegae 
in  Euboea;  or  from  Aegeus,  the  father  of  Theseus, 
who  thi-ew  himself  into  it;  or  from  Aegaea,  the 
queen  of  the  Amazons,  who  perished  there;  or  from 
Aegaeon,  who  was  represented  as  a marine  god  living 
in  the  sea ; or,  lastly,  from  alyls,  a squall,  on  account 
of  its  storms.  Its  real  etymology  is  uncertain.  Its 
navigation  was  dangerous  to  ancient  navigators  on 
account  of  its  numerous  islands  and  rocks,  which 
occasion  eddies  of  wind  and  a confused  sea,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  Etesian  or  northerly  winds,  which 
blow  with  great  fury,  especially  about  the  eqmnoxes. 
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To  the  storms  of  the  Aegaean  the  poets  frequently 
allude.  Thus  Horace  {Carm.  ii.  16):  Otium  diooa 
rogatin  patenti prensus  Aegaeo;  and  Virgil  (Ae». 
xii.  365) : Ac  velut  Edoni  Boreae  cum  spiritus  alto 
insonat  Aegaeo.  The  Aegaean  contained  numerous 
islands.  Of  these  the  most  numerous  were  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  sea ; they  were  divided  into 
two  principal  groups,  the  Cyclades,  lying  off  the 
coasts  of  Attica  and  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Sporades, 
lying  along  the  coasts  of  Caria  aud  Ionia.  [Cy- 
clades ; Sporades.]  In  the  northern  part  of  the 
sea  were  the  larger  islands  of  Euboea,  Thasos  and 
Samothrace,  and  off  the  coast  of  Asia  those  of  Samos, 
Chios  and  Lesbos. 

The  Aegaean  sea  was  divided  into:  1.  Mare 
Thracium  (o  SpiriKios  ttSvtos,  Horn.  77.  xxiii.  230; 
rb  (dprjiKLov  ireKayos,  Herod,  vii.  176;  comp.  Soph. 
Oed.  R.  197),  the  northern  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
washing  the  shores  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and 
extending  as  far  S.  as  the  northern  coast  of  the  island 
of  Euboea. 

2.  Mare  Myrtoum  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  14;  rb 
MvpTwov  ireXayos'),  the  part  of  the  Aegaean  S.  of 
Euboea,  Attica  and  Argolis,  which  derived  its  name 
from  the  small  island  Myrtus,  though  others  suppose 
it  to  come  from  Myrtilus,  whom  Pelops  threw  into 
this  sea,  or  from  the  maiden  Myrto.  Pliny  (iv.  11. 
s.  18)  makes  the  Myrtoan  sea  a part  of  the  Aegaean; 
but  Strabo  (pp.  124,  323)  distinguishes  between 
the  two,  representing  the  Aegaean  as  terminating 
at  the  promontory  Sunium  in  Attica. 

3.  ]\Iare  Icarium  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  1.  15;  ’J/edpios 
ttSvtos,  Horn.  II.  ii.  145 ; 'iKdpiov  TreAayos,  Herod, 
vi.  95),  the  SE.  part  of  the  Aegaean  along  the  coasts 
of  Caria  and  Ionia,  which  derived  its  name  from  the 
island  of  Icaria,  though  according  to  tradition  it  was 
so  called  from  Icarus,  the  son  of  Daedalus,  having 
fallen  into  it. 

4.  Mare  Creticum  (t2>  Kpr]TiKbv  weAayoy, 
Thuc.iv.  53),  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  Aegaean, 
N.  of  the  island  of  Crete.  Strabo  (7.  c.),  however, 
makes  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  Myrtoan  and  Icarian, 
distinct  from  the  Aegaean. 

AEGA'LEOS  (^AlydXeus,  Herod,  viii.  90  ; rb 
AlydXecav  opos,  Thuc.  ii.  19:  Skarmangai),  a range 
of  mountains  in  Attica,  lying  between  the  plains  of 
Athens  andEleusis,  from  which  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  It  ended  in  a promon- 
tory, called  Amphi  ALE  (’A/i(/)idA?7),opposite  Salamis, 
from  which  it  was  distant  only  two  stadia  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  395).  The  southern  part  of  this  range 
near  the  coast  was  called  Corydalus  or  Cory- 
DALLUS  (KopvbaXSs,  KopuSaAAos)  from  a demus  of 
this  name  (Strab.  7.  c.),  and  another  part,  through 
which  there  is  a pass  from  the  plain  of  Athens  into 
that  of  Eleusis,  was  named  Poecilum  (UoikIAov, 
Pans.  i.  37.  § 7.)  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  2, 
seq.) 

AEGA'TES  I'NSULAE,  the  name  given  to  a 
group  of  three  small  islands,  lying  off  the  western 
extremity  of  Sicily,  nearly  opposite  to  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum.  The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  Alydb^s,  the  “ Goat  islands ;”  but 
this  form  is  not  found  in  any  Greek  author,  and  the 
Latin  writers  have  universally  Aegates.  Silius  Ita- 
licus  also  (i.  61)  makes  the  second  syllable  long. 
1.  The  westernmost  of  the  three,  which  is  distant 
about  22  G.  miles  from  the  coast  of  Sicily,  was  called 
HierA  (Tepd  vrjaos,  Ptol.  Polyh.  Diod.);  but  at  a 
later  period  obtained  the  name  of  Maritima,  from 
its  lying  so  far  out  to  sea  (Itin.  Marit.  p.  492),  and 
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is  still  called  Maretimo.  2.  The  southernmost  and 
nearest  to  Lilybaeum,  is  called,  both  by  Ptolemy  and 
Pliny,  Aegusa  (At7o0o-a);  but  the  latter  erroneously 
confounds  it  with  Aethusa.  It  is  the  largest  of  the 
three,  on  which  account  its  name  was  sometimes 
extended  to  the  whole  group  (ai  KaXov/xevai  Aiyov- 
aai,  Pol,  i.  44) ; it  is  now  called  Favignana,  and 
has  a considerable  population.  3.  The  northern- 
most and  smallest  of  the  group,  nearly  opposite  to 
Drepanura,  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia 
(4»opgai/Tia),  but  is  probably  the  same  with  the 
Bucinna  of  Pliny,  a name  erroneously  supposed  by 
Steph.  B.  (s.  V.  BovKivva)  to  be  that  of  a city  of 
Sicily.  It  is  now  called  Levanzo.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 
1 7 Plin.  iii.  8,  s.  14 ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  244 — 247 .) 

These  islands  derive  an  historical  celebrity  from 
the  great  naval  victory  obtained  by  C.  Lutatius 
Catulus  over  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c.  241,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  First  Punic  War.  Hanno,  the 
Carthaginian  admiral,  had  previous  to  the  battle 
taken  up  liis  station  at  the  island  of  Hiera,  and 
endeavoured  to  take  advantage  of  a fair  wind  to  run 
straight  in  to  Drepanum,  in  order  to  relieve  the 
army  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  then  blockaded  on  Mount 
Eryx;  but  he  was  intercepted  by  Catulus,  and  com- 
pelled to  engage  on  disadvantageous  terms.  The 
consequence  was  the  complete  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet,  of  which  50  ships  were  sunk,  and  70 
taken  by  the  enemy,  with  nearly  10,000  prisoners, 
(Pol.  1.  60,  61;  Diod.  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Liw 
Epit.  xix.;  Oros.  iv.  10;  Flor.  ii.  1;  Eutrop.  ii.  27; 
Corn.  Nep.  IJamilc.  1 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Sil.  Ital.  i.  61.) 

The  island  of  Aegusa  has  been  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  one  described  by  Homer  in  the 
Odyssey  (ix.  116)  as  lying  opposite  to  the  land  of 
the  Cyclopes,  and  abounding  in  wild  goats.  But  all 
such  attempts  to  identify  the  localities  described  in 
the  wanderings  of  Ulysses  may  be  safely  dismissed 
aa  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGEIRA  (Afyetpa:  Etk.  Alyeipdr-qs,  fern. 
Alyeipdris),  a town  of  Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12 
Achaean  cities,  situated  between  Aegae  and  Pellene, 
is  described  by  Polybius  as  opposite  Mount  Parnas- 
sus, situated  upon  hills  strong  and  difficult  of  ap- 
proach, seven  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  near  a river. 
This  river  was  probably  the  Crius,  which  flowed 
into  the  sea,  a little  to  the  W.  of  the  town.  Ac- 
cording to  Pausanias  the  upper  city  was  12  stadia 
from  its  port,  and  72  stadia  from  the  oracle  of 
Heracles  Buraicus.  (Herod,  i.  146;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
386;  Pol.  ii.  41,  iv.  57;  Pans.  vii.  26.  § 1;  Plin. 
iv.  6.)  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  relates  that  Aegeira  occu- 
pied the  site  of  the  Homeric  Hyperesia  {’Tirepriair}, 
//.ii.  573,  XV.  254;  Strab.  p.383:  Eth/Tircp-naiexjs), 
and  that  it  changed  its  name  during  the  occupation 
of  the  country  by  the  lonians.  He  adds  that  the 
ancient  name  still  continued  in  use.  Hence  we  find 
that  Icarus  of  Hyperesia  was  proclaimed  victor  in 
the  23rd  Olympiad.  (Pans.  iv.  15.  § 1.)  On  the 
decay  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aegae  its  inhab- 
itants were  transferred  to  Aegeira.  (Strab.  p.  386.) 
In  the  first  year  of  the  Social  war  (b.  c.  220) 
Aegeira  was  surprised  by  a party  of  Aetolians,  who 
had  set  sail  from  the  opposite  town  of  Oeantheia  in 
Locris,  but  were  driven  out  by  the  Aegiratans  after 
they  had  obtained  possession  of  the  place.  (Pol.  iv. 
57,  58.)  The  most  important  of  the  public  build- 
ings of  Aegeira  was  a temple  of  Zeus.  It  also  con- 
tained a very  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  and  temples 
of  Artemis,  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  who  was  worshipped 
in  the  town  above  all  other  divinities,  and  of  the 
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Syrian  goddess.  (Pans.  vii.  26.)  The  port  of  Aegeira 
Leake  places  at  Mavra  LithaHa,  i.  e.,  the  Black 
Rocks,  to  the  left  of  which,  on  the  summit  of  a hill, 
are  some  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city,  which  must  ' 
have  been  Aegeira.  At  the  distance  of  40  stadia 
from  Aegeira,  through  the  mountains,  there  was  a i 
fortress  called  Phelloe  (4>eAA<ii7,  near  ZaJchuli),  \ 
abounding  in  springs  of  water.  (Pans.  vii.  26.  § 10;  , 

Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  387,  seq.) 

AEGEIRUS.  [Aegiroessa.] 

AEGIAE  or  AEGAEAE  (^Alyiai,  Pans.  iii.  21.  , 

§ 5 ; Alyaiai,  Strab.  p.  364:  Limni),  a town  of  La- 
conia, at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Gythium, 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  Homeric  Augeiae. 
(^Avycial,  II.  ii.  583 ; comp,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It 
possessed  a temple  and  lake  of  Neptune.  Its  site  is 
placed  by  the  French  Commission  at  Limni,  so  called 
from  an  extensive  marsh  in  the  valley  of  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Passavd.  (Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  170.) 

AEGIALEIA,  AEGIALUS.  [Achaia.] 

AE'GIDA,  a town  of  Istria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  iii.  19.  s.  23),  which  appears  to  have 
been  in  his  time  a place  of  little  importance;  but 
from  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluverius  (^Ital.  p.  210) 
it  appears  that  it  was  restored  by  the  emperor 
Justin  II.  who  bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  Justi- 
NOPOLis.  This  inscription  is  preserved  at  Capo 
d'Istria,  now  a considerable  town,  situated  on  a 
small  island  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway 
which  appears  to  have  been  termed  Aegidis  In- 
sula, and  was  probably  the  site  of  the  Aegida  of 
Phny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'GILA  (to  AXyiKa),  a town  of  Laconia  with 
a temple  of  Demeter,  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed 
by  Leake  on  the  gulf  of  Skutdri.  (Paus.  iv.  17,  § 1 ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  278.) 

AEGI'LIA  (AtytAlo).  1.  Or  Aegilus  (p  Af- 
71A0S,  Theocr,  i.  147 : Eth.  AlyiXi^.us'),  a demus  in 
Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe  Antiocliis,  situated  on  the 
western  coast  between  Lamptra  and  Sphettus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  figs.  (At^zAtSes  zV^dSes, 
Athen.  p.  652,  e. ; Theocr.  1.  c.)  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  Tzurela,  the  site  of  a ruined  village  on  the 
shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Elymbo.  (Strab.  p.  398  : 
Harpocrat.,  Steph.  B,  s.  v.  ; Leake,  Demi,  p.  61.) 

2.  Or  Aegileia  (Az’7zAezo),  a small  island  off  | 

the  western  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near  the  town  of 
Styra,  to  which  it  belonged.  Here  the  Persians  left  ; 
the  captive  Eretrians,  before  they  crossed  over  to  i 
Marathon,  b.  c.  490.  (Herod,  vi.  101,  107.)  ' 

3.  Or  Aegila  ( XyiXa  : Cerigotto'),  a small  ! 
island  between  Cytheraand  Crete,  (Plut.  Cleom.  31 ; | 
Steph.  B.  s.v.',  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEGILIPS.  [Ithaca.] 

AEGIMU'RUS  (^Alyipopos  : Zowamour  or  ■ 

Zemhra'),  a lofty  island,  surrounded  by  dangerous  1 
cliffs,  off’  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  the  1 
gulph  of  Carthage.  (Liv.  xxx.  24;  Strab.  pp.  123,  j 
277,  834.)  Pliny  calls  it  Aegimori  Arae  (v.  7);  j 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Arae  | 
of  Virgil  (^Aen.  i.  108).  [P.  S.]  \ 

AEGI'NA  (Azyzz/a:  Etk.  Alyivrirrjs,  Aegineta,  j 
Aeginensis,  fern.  AlyivrjTis:  Adj.  Alyivaios,  Aiyiv-q-  1 
tik6s,  Aegineticus : Eghina'), an  island  in  the  Saronic  j 
gulf,  surrounded  by  Attica,  Megaris,  and  Epidaurus, 
from  each  of  which  it  was  distant  about  100  stadia. 
(Strab.  p.  375)  It  contains  about  41  square  English 
miles,  and  is  said  by  Strabo  (?.  c.)  to  be  180  stadia 
in  circumference.  In  shape  it  is  an  irregular  triangle. 

Its  western  half  consists  of  a plain,  which,  though 
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fctony,  is  well  cultivated  with  com,  but  the  remainder 
of  the  island  is  mountainous  and  unproductive.  A 
magnificent  conical  hill  now  called  Mt.  St.  Elias,  or 
Oros  ippos,  i.  e.  the  mountain),  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  and  is  the  most 
remarkable  among  the  natural  features  of  Aegina. 
There  is  another  mountain,  much  inferior  in  size,  on 
the  north-eastern  side.  It  is  surrounded  by  nume- 
rous rocks  and  shallows,  which  render  it  difficult  and 
hazardous  of  approach,  as  Pausanias  (ii.  29.  § 6) 
has  correctly  observed. 

Notwithstanding  its  small  extent  Aegina  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  islands  in  Greece,  both  in  the 
mythical  and  historical  period.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  called  Oenone  or  Oenopia,  and  to  have 
received  the  name  of  Aegina  from  Aegina,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  was  carried  to 
the  island  by  Zeus,  and  there  bore  him  a son  Aeacus. 
It  was  further  related  that  at  this  time  Aegina  was 
uninhabited,  and  that  Zeus  changed  the  ants  (/uup- 
firiKcs')  of  the  island  into  men,  the  Myrmidones,  over 
whom  Aeacus  ruled  (Paus.ii.  29.  §2. ; Apollod.iii.  12. 
§ 6;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  472,  seq.)  Some  modem  writers 
suppose  that  this  legend  contains  a mythical  account 
of  the  colonization  of  the  island,  and  that  the  latter 
received  colonists  from  Phlius  on  the  Asopus  and 
from  Phthia  in  Thessaly,  the  seat  of  the  Myrmidons. 
Aeacus  was  regarded  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Aegina, 
but  his  sons  abandoned  the  island.  Telamon  going 
to  Salamis,  and  Peleus  to  Phthia.  All  that  we  can 
safely  infer  from  these  legends  is  that  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Aegina  were  Achaeans.  It  was  after- 
wards taken  possession  of  by  Dorians  from  Epidaurus, 
who  introduced  into  the  island  the  Doric  customs 
and  dialect.  (Herod,  viii.  46  ; Pans.  ii.  29.  § 5.) 
Together  with  Epidaurus  and  other  cities  on  the 
mainland  it  became  subject  to  Pheidon,  tyrant  of 
Argos,  about  b.  c.  748.  It  is  usually  stated  on  the 
authority  of  Ephoras  (Strab.  p.  376),  that  silver 
money  was  first  coined  in  Aegina  by  Pheidon,  and  we 
know  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan  was  given  to  one 
of  the  two  scales  of  weights  and  measures  current 
throughout  Greece,  the  other  being  the  Euboic. 
There  seems,  however,  good  reason  for  believing  with 
Mr.  Grote  that  what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argos 
and  nowhere  else ; and  that  the  name  of  Aeginetan 
was  given  to  his  coinage  and  scale,  not  from  the 
place  where  they  first  originated,  but  from  the 
people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  make 
them  most  generally  known.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  432.)  At  an  early  period  Aegina  became 
a place  of  great  commercial  importance,  and  gradually 
acquired  a powerful  navy.  As  early  as  b.  c.  563,  in 
the  reign  of  Amasis,  the  Aeginetans  established  a 
footing  for  its  merchants  at  Naucratis  in  Egypt,  and 
there  erecteda  temple  of  Zeus.  (Herod,  ii.  1 78.)  With 
the  increase  of  power  came  the  desire  of  political 
independence ; and  they  renounced  the  authority  of 
the  Epidaurians,  to  whom  they  had  hitherto  been 
subject.  (Herod,  v.  83.)  So  powerful  did  they  be- 
come that  about  the  year  500  they  held  the  empire 
of  the  sea.  According  to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle 
(Athen.  p.  272),  the  island  contained  470,000 
slaves ; but  this  number  is  quite  incredible,  although 
we  may  admit  that  Aegina  contained  a great  popu- 
lation. At  the  time  of  their  prosperity  the  Aegine- 
tans founded  various  colonies,  such  as  Cydonia  in 
Crete,  and  another  in  Umbria.  (Strab.  p.  376.)  The 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aristocracy.  Its 
citizens  became  wealthy  by  commerce,  and  gave  great 
encouragement  to  the  arts.  In  fact,  for  the  half 
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century  before  the  Persian  wars  and  for  a few  years 
afterwards,  Aegina  was  the  chief  seat  of  Greek  art, 
and  gave  its  name  to  a school,  the  most  eminent 
artists  of  which  were  Gallon,  Anaxagoras,  Glaucias, 
Simon,  and  Onatas,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in 
the  Diet,  of  Biogr. 

The  Aeginetans  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
when  the  Thebans  applied  to  them  for  aid  in  their  war 
against  the  Athenians  about  b.  c.  505.  Their  request 
was  readily  granted,  since  there  had  been  an  an- 
cient feud  between  the  Aeginetans  and  Athenians. 
The  Aeginetans  sent  their  powerful  fleet  to  ravage 
the  coast  of  Attica,  and  did  great  damage  to  the 
latter  country,  since  the  Athenians  had  not  yet  any 
fleet  to  resist  them.  This  war  was  continued  with 
some  interruptions  down  to  the  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes.  (Herod.  v.81,  seq.,  vi.  86,  seq.;  Thuc. i. 41.) 
The  Aeginetans  fought  with  30  ships  at  the  battle 
of  Salamis  (b.  c.  480),  and  were  admitted  to  have 
distinguished  themselves  above  all  the  other  Greeks 
by  their  bravery.  (Herod,  viii.  46,  93.)  From  this 
time  their  power  declined.  In  460  the  Athenians 
defeated  them  in  a great  naval  battle,  and  laid 
siege  to  their  principal  town,  which  after  a long  de- 
fence surrendered  in  456.  The  Aeginetans  now 
became  a part  of  the  Athenian  empire,  and  were 
compelled  to  destroy  their  walls,  deliver  up  their  ships 
of  war,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute.  (Thuc.  i.  105, 
108.)  This  humiliation  of  their  ancient  enemies  did 
not,  however,  satisfy  the  Athenians,  who  feared  the 
proximity  of  such  discontented  subjects.  Pericles 
was  accustomed  to  call  Aegina  the  eye-sore  of  the 
Peiraeus  (f\  Kiiiu)  roD  Ilejpotews,  Arist.  Bhet.  iii. 
10.;  comp.  Cic.  de  Off.  iii.  11);  and  accordingly  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  in  431, 
the  Athenians  expelled  the  whole  population  from 
the  island,  and  filled  their  place  with  Athenian 
settlers.  The  expelled  inhabitants  were  settled  by  the 
Lacedaemonians  at  Thyrea.  They  were  subsequently 
collected  by  Lysander  after  the  battle  of  Aegos- 
potami  (404),  and  restored  to  their  own  country,  but 
they  never  recovered  their  former  state  of  prosperity. 
(Thuc.  ii.  27  ; Plut.  Per.  34  ; Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  § 9; 
Strab.  p.  375.)  Sulpicius,  in  his  celebrated  letter  to 
Cicero,  enumerates  Aegina  among  the  examples  of 
fallen  greatness  (ad  Earn.  iv.  5). 

The  chief  town  in  the  island  was  also  called 
Aegina,  and  was  situated  on  the  north-western  side. 
A description  of  the  public  buildings  of  the  city  is 
given  by  Pausaiuas  (ii.  29,  30).  Of  these  the  most 
important  was  the  Aeaceium  (Puolk^iov),  or  shrine  of 
Aeacus,  a quadrangular  inclosure  built  of  white 
marble,  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  city. 
There  was  a theatre  near  the  shore  as  large  as  that 
of  Epidaurus,  behind  it  a stadium,  and  likewise  nu- 
merous temples.  The  city  contained  two  harbours : 
the  principal  one  was  near  the  temple  of  Aphrodite ; 
the  other,  called  the  secret  harbour,  was  near  the 
theatre.  The  site  of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by 
numerous  remains,  though  consisting  for  the  most 
part  only  of  foundations  of  walls  and  scattered  blocks 
of  stone.  Near  the  shore  are  two  Doric  columns  of 
the  most  elegant  form.  To  the  S.  of  these  columns 
is  an  oval  port,  sheltered  by  two  ancient  moles,  which 
leave  only  a narrow  passage  in  the  middle,  between 
the  remains  of  towers,  which  stood  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance.  In  the  same  direction  we  find  another 
oval  port,  twice  as  large  as  the  former,  the  entrance 
of  wliich  is  protected  in  the  same  manner  by  ancient 
walls  or  moles,  15  or  20  feet  thick.  The  latter  of 
these  ports  seems  to  have  been  the  large  harbomr, 
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and  the  fonner  the  secret  harbour,  mentioned  by 
Pausanias.  The  walls  of  the  city  are  still  traced 
through  their  whole  extent  on  the  land  side.  They 
were  about  10  feet  thick,  and  constmcted  with 
towers  at  intervals  not  always  equal.  There  appear 
to  have  been  three  principal  entrances.  ^ 

On  the  hill  in  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  are  the  remains  of  a magnificent  temple  of  the 
Doric  order,  many  of  the  columns  of  which  are  still 
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standing.  It  stood  near  the  sea  in  a sequestered  and 
lonely  spot,  commanding  a view  of  the  Athenian 
coast  and  of  the  acropolis  at  Athens.  The  beautiful 
sculptures,  ivhich  occupied  the  tympana  of  the  pedi- 
ment, were  discovered  in  181 1,  buried  under  the  ruins 
of  the  temple.  They  are  now  preserved  at  Munich, 
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and  there  are  casts  from  them  in  the  British  Museum. 
The  subject  of  the  eastern  pediment  appeal's  to  be 
the  expedition  of  the  Aeacidae  or  Aeginetan  heroes 
against  Troy  under  the  guidance  of  Athena : that  of 
the  western  probably  represents  the  contest  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  over  the  body  of  Patroclus.  Till 
comparatively  a late  period  it  was  considered  that 
this  temple  was  that  of  Zeus  Panhellenius,  which 
Aeacus  was  said  to  have  dedicated  to  this  god. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  But  in  1826  Stackelberg, 
in  his  work  on  the  temple  of  Phigalia,  started  the 
hypothesis,  that  the  temple,  of  which  we  have  been 
speaking,  was  in  reality  the  temple  of  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (iii.  59);  and  that  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Panhellenius  was  situated  on  the  lofty  mountain 
in  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Stackelberg,  Dev  Apollo- 
tempel  zu  Bossae  in  Arcadien,  Kom,  1826.)  This 
opinion  has  been  adopted  by  several  German  writers 
and  also  by  Dr.  Wordsworth,  but  has  been  ably 
combated  by  Leake.  It  would  require  more  space 
than  our  limits  will  allow  to  enter  into  this  contro- 
versy ; and  w'e  must  therefore  content  ourselves  with 
refemng  our  readers,  who  wish  for  information  on 
the  subject,  to  the  works  of  Wordsworth  and  Leake 
quoted  at  the  end  of  this  article.  This  temple  was 
probably  erected  in  the  sixth  century  n.  c.,  and  ap- 
parently before  b.  c.  563,  since  we  have  already 
seen  that  about  this  time  the  Aeginetans  built  at 
Naucratis  a temple  to  Zeus,  which  we  may  reasonably 
conclude  was  in  imitation  of  the  great  temple  in  their 
own  island. 


FRONT  ELEVATION  OF  THE  TEMPLE  OF  AEGINA  RESTORED. 


In  the  interior  of  the  island  was  a to\TO  called 
Oea  (OiTj),  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the 
city  of  Aegina.  It  contained  statues  of  Damia  and 
Auxesia.  (Herod,  v.  83 ; Paus.  ii.  30.  § 4.)  The 
position  of  Oea  has  not  yet  been  determined,  but  its 
name  suggests  a connection  with  Oenone,  the  an- 
cient name  of  the  island.  Hence  it  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  was  originally  the  chief  place  of  the 
island,  when  safety  required  an  inland  situation  for 


the  capital,  and  when  the  commerce  and  naval  power 
which  drew  population  to  the  maritime  site  had  not 
yet  commenced.  On  this  supposition  Leake  supposes 
ihat  Oea  occupied  the  site  of  Paled-Khora,  which 
has  been  the  capital  in  modern  times  whenever  safety 
has  required  an  inland  situation.  Pausanias  (iii.  30. 
§ 3)  mentions  a temple  of  Aphaea,  situated  on  the 
road  to  the  temple  of  Zeus  Panhellenius.  The 
Heracleum,  or  temple  of  Hercules,  and  Tripyrgia 
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(Tpiirvpyia),  apparently  a mountain,  at  the  distance 
of  17  stadia  from  the  former,  are  both  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^Hell  v.  1.  § 10),  but  their  position  is 
uncertain.  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  558,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  seq., 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  270,  seq.;  Wordsworth,  A 
and  Attica,  p.  262,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches  Geo- 
graphiques,  p.  64;  Prokesch,  DenhwurdigTceiten, 
vol.  ii.  p.  460,  seq.;  Muller,  Aegineticorvm  Liber, 
Berol.  1817.) 
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AEGI'NIUM  (^Alyiviov : Eth.  Alymevs,  Aegini- 
ensis:  Stagus),  a town  of  the  Tymphaei  in  Thessaly, 
as  described  by  Livy  as  a place  of  great  strength  and 
nearly  impregnable  (Liv.  xxxii.  15).  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Koman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was 
given  up  to  plunder  by  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  for 
having  refused  to  open  its  gates  after  the  battle  of 
Pydna.  It  was  here  that  Caesar  in  his  march  from 
Apollonia  effected  a junction  with  Domitius.  It 
occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Stagus,  a town  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  Peneus.  At  this  place 
Leake  found  an  inscription,  in  which  Aeginium  is 
mentioned.  Its  situation,  fortified  on  two  sides  by 
perpendicular  rocks,  accords  with  Livy’s  account  of 
its  position.  (Strab.  p.  327 ; Liv.  xxxii.  15,  xxxvi. 
13,  xliv.  46,  xlv.  27;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  7&;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  421,  seq.) 
AEGIPLANCTUS.  [Megaris.] 

AEGIROESSA  (Alyipdea-cra),  a city  wlrich 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  among  the  11  cities 
of  Aeolis;  Wt  nothing  is  known  of  it.  Forbiger 
conjectures  that  the  historian  may  mean  Aegeirus 
(^Aiyeipos),  in  the  island  of  Lesbos.  [G.  L.] 

AEGISSUS  or  AEGYPSUS  (Atyia-aos,  Hierocl. 
p.  637 ; Aiyiaros,  Procop.  4,  7 ; Aegypsus,  Ov.),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Ovid  as  having  been  taken  from 
the  king  of  Thrace,  at  that  time  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Rome,  by  a sudden  incursion  of  the  Getae, 
and  recovered  by  Vitellius,  who  was  in  command  of 
a Roman  army  in  that  quarter.  Ovid  celebrates 
the  valour  displayed  by  bis  friend  Vestalis  upon  the 
occasion.  (^Ep.  ex  Ponto,  i.  8. 13,  iv.7.21.)  [H.W.} 

AEGITHALLUS  {AlyledKKos,  Diod. ; Aiyi- 
BoKos,  Zonar. ; AiyiBapos,  Ptol.)  a promontory  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Sicily,  near  Lilybaeum,  which  was 
occupied  and  fortified  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Junius 
dming  the  First  Punic  War  (b.  c.  249),  with  a 
view  to  support  the  operations  against  Lilybaeum, 
but  was  recovered  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Car- 
thalo,  and  occupied  with  a strong  garrison.  Diodorus 
tells  us  it  was  called  in  his  time  Acellum,  but  it 


is  evidently  the  same  with  the  AiyiBapos  &Kpa  of 
Ptolemy,  which  he  places  between  Drepanum  and 
Lilybaeum ; and  is  probably  the  headland  now  called 
Capo  S.  Teodoro,  which  is  immediately  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Burrone.  (Diod.  xxiv.  Exc.  H.  p.  50; 
Zonar.  viii.  15:  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 4;  Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.  248.)  ' [E.  H.  B.] 

AEGI'TIUM  (^Pdyirtov),  a town  in  Aetolia  Epic- 
tetus, on  the  borders  of  Locris,  situated  in  the  midst 
of  mountains,  about  80  stadia  from  the  sea.  Here 
Demosthenes  was  defeated  by  the  Aetolians,  B.c.  426. 
Leake  places  it  near  Varnahova,  where  he  found 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city.  (Thuc.  iii.  97 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  617.) 

AE'GIUM  (Jdyiov,  AXy^iov,  Athen.  p.  606: 
Eth.  Alyievs,  Aegiensis : Vostitza'),  a town  of 

Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was 
situated  upon  the  coast  W.  of  the  river  Selinus 
30  stadia  from  Rhypae,  and  40  stadia  from  Helice. 
It  stood  between  two  promontories  in  the  comer  of  a 
bay,  which  formed  the  best  harbour  in  Achaia  next 
to  that  of  Patrae.  It  is  said  to  have  been  formed 
out  of  an  union  of  7 or  8 villages.  It  is  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  catalogue ; and,  after  the  destruction 
of  the  neighbouring  city  of  Helice  by  an  earth- 
quake, in  B.  c.  373  [Helice],  it  obtained  the 
temtory  of  the  latter,  and  thus  became  the  chief 
city  of  Achaia.  From  this  time  Aegium  was 
chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  for  the  League,  and 
it  retained  this  distinction,  on  the  revival  of  the 
League,  till  Philopoemen  carried  a law  that  the 
meeting  might  be  held  in  any  of  tlie  towns  of  the 
confederacy.  Even  under  the  Roman  empire  the 
Achaeans  were  allowed  to  keep  up  the  form  of 
their  periodical  meetings  at  Aegium,  just  as  the 
Amphictyons  were  permitted  to  meet  at  Ther- 
mopylae and  Delphi.  (Pans.  vii.  24.  § 4.)  The 
meetings  were  held  in  a grove  near  the  sea,  called 
Eomagyrium  or  Homarium,  sacred  to  Zeus  Ho- 
magyrius  or  Homarius  (^Opayvpiov,  'Opapiov-  in 
Strab.  pp.  385,  387,  'Opdpiov  should  be  read  in- 
stead of  'Apvdpiov  and  AlvdpLov').  Close  to  this 
grove  was  a temple  of  Demeter  Panchaea.  The 
words  Homagyrium,  “ assembly,”  and  Homarium, 
“ union,”  * have  reference  to  those  meetings,  though 
in  later  times  they  were  explained  as  indicating  the 
spot  where  Agamemnon  assembled  the  Grecian 
chieftains  before  the  Trojan  War.  There  were 
several  other  temples  and  public  buildings  at 
Aegium,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pausa- 
nias.  (Horn. /^.  ii.  574;  Herod,  i.  145;  Pol.  ii. 
41,  V.  93;  Strab.  pp.  337,  385,  seq.;  Pans.  \di. 
23,  24;  Liv.  xxxviii.  30;  Plin.  iv.  6.)  Vostitza, 
which  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aegium,  is 
a place  of  some  importance.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  gardens  by  which  it  is  surrounded  (from 
^6crra,  fioardvi,  garden).  It  stands  on  a hill, 
terminating  towards  the  sea  in  a cliff  about  50  feet 
high.  There  is  a remarkable  opening  in  the  cliff, 
originally  perhaps  artificial,  which  leads  from  the 
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* Respecting  these  words,  see  Welcker,  Epische 
Cyclus,  p.  128. 
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town  to  the  ordinary  place  of  embarkation.  A 
great  part  of  the  town  was  desti'oyed  by  an  earth- 
quake in  1819,  of  which  an  account  is  given  under 
Helice.  The  principal  remains  of  the  ancient 
town  have  been  lately  discovered  on  a hill  to  the  E. 
of  Vostitza.  There  are  also  several  fragments  of 
architecture  and  sculpture,  inserted  in  the  walls  of 
the  houses  at  Vostitza.  (Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii.  p. 
185,  seq. ; Cmdius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  459, 
seq.) 

AEGOSPOTAMI  (Atybs  iroTapol,  Aegos  flu- 
men,  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2 ; Plin.  ii.  59 : Eth.  Klyoa- 
TroTafjLirrjs),  i.  e.  the  Goat-Kiver,  a stream  in  the 
Chersonesus,  with,  at  one  time,  a town  of  the  same 
name  upon  it.  It  was  here  that  the  famous  defeat 
of  the  Athenian  fleet  by  Lysander  took  place,  b.  c. 
405,  which  put  a close  to  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
There  seems,  however,  to  have  been  no  town  there 
at  this  time,  for  it  is  mentioned  as  a great  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Athenian  generals,  that  they  re- 
mained at  a station  where  they  had  no  town  at  hand 
to  supply  a market  for  pro\’isions.  (Plut.  Ale.  36; 
Diod.  xiii.  105;  Strab.  p.  287;  comp.  Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  293.)  In  later  times  there 
must  have  been  a town  there,  as  the  geographers 
especially  mention  it  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.'),  and  there 
jire  coins  of  it  extant.  [H.  W.] 


AEGO'STHENA  (rh  AlySadeva:  Eth.  Atyo- 
a9ft/iT7}s  : Ghej'mano),  a town  in  IMegaris,  on  the 
.'Ucyonian  or  Corinthian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Cithaeron,  and  on  the  borders  of  Boeotia.  It  pos- 
sessed a temple  of  the  seer  Melampus.  Between 
Aegosthena  and  Creusis,  the  port-town  of  Boeotia, 
there  was  no  passage  along  the  shore  except  a path 
on  the  mountain’s  side.  The  Lacedaemonians  under 
Cleombrotus,  in  marching  from  Creusis  to  Aegosthena 
along  this  road  in  the  winter  of  B.  c.  379 — 378,  were 
overtaken  by  a violent  tempest  ; and  such  was  the 
force  of  the  wind,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers 
were  wrested  from  their  hands,  and  many  of  the  asses 
that  can'ied  the  burthens  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices into  the  sea.  It  was  by  this  road  that  the 
Lacedaemonians  retreated  after  their  defeat  at  Leuc- 
tra  in  371.  There  was  a sweet  udne  grown  at  Ae- 
gosthena. (Pans.  i.  44.  § 4,  seq. ; Xen.  Hell.  v.  4. 
§§  16—18,  vi.  4.  §§  25—26  ; Athen.  p.  440.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
405.) 

A ECU'S  A.  [Aegates.] 

AEGYPSUS.  [Aegissus.] 

AEGYPTUS  (77  AXyvirTos  : Eth.  Alyvirrios, 
Aeg>'ptius).  I.  Names  and  boundaries  of  Egypt. 
Egypt,  properly  so  called,  is  that  portion  of  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  which  lies  between  lat.  24°  3' 
and  lat.  31°  37'  N.,  or  between  the  islands  of 
Philae  and  Elephantine,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
In  the  language  of  ‘.he  earliest  inhabitants  it  was 
entitled  Chemi,  or  the  Black  Earth;  by  the  He- 
brews it  was  called  Mizkaim  *,  by  the  Arabians 
Mesr  (comp.  Miarpr],  Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1) ; by 


the  Greeks  f]  A^yv-nros ; and  by  the  Copts  El- 
KEBiT,  or  inundated  land.  The  boundaries  of 
Egypt  have  in  all  ages  been  nearly  the  same, — 
to  the  S.,  Aethiopia;  to  the  E.,  the  Arabian  Gulf, 
the  Stony  Arabia,  Idumaea,  and  the  southwestern 
frontier  of  Palestine;  to  the  N.,  the  Mediterranean 
Sea;  and  to  the  W.,  the  Libyan  desert.  Homer 
(Od.  iv.  477)  calls  the  Nile  itself  6 Aiyvirros;  nor 
is  the  appellation  misapplied.  For  the  Valley  of 
Egypt  is  emphatically  the  “ Gift  of  the  Nile,” 
without  whose  fertilising  waters  the  tract  from 
Syene  to  Cercasorum  would  only  be  a deep  fuiTow 
in  the  sandy  and  gravelly  desert  running  parallel 
with  the  Bed  Sea. 

An  account  of  the  Nile  is  given  elsewhere. 
[Nilus.]  Here  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the 
valley  which  it  irrigates  is  generally,  except  in  the 
Delta  or  Lower  Egypt,  a narrow  strip  of  alluvial 
deposit,  occupying  less  than  half  the  space  between 
the  Arabian  mountains  and  the  Libyan  desert.  The 
average  breadth  of  this  valley  from  one  of  these 
barriers  to  the  other,  as  far  as  lat.  30°  N.,  is  about 
7 miles;  while  that  of  the  cultivable  land,  depend- 
ing upon  the  overflow  of  the  river,  scarcely  exceeds 
5^  miles.  Between  Cairo  in  Lower  and  Edfoo 
(Apollinopolis  IMagna)  in  Upper  Egypt  the  extreme 
breadth  is  about  1 1 miles : the  narrowest  part,  in- 
cluding the  river  itself,  is  about  2 miles.  But 
nortliAvard,  between  Edfoo  and  Assouan  (Syene), 
the  valley  contracts  so  much  that,  in  places,  there 
is  scarcely  any  soil  on  either  side  of  the  river,  and 
the  granite  or  limestone  springs  up  from  its  banks 
a mural  entrenchment.  The  whole  area  of  the 
valley  between  Syene  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile 
at  Cercasorum  contains  about  2255  square  miles,  ex- 
clusive of  the  district  of  F’ayoo?w  (Arsinoe,  Moeris), 
which  comprises  about  340.  The  Delta  itself  is 
estimated  at  1976  square  miles  between  the  main 
branches  of  the  river  — the  modern  Damietta  and 
Kosetta  anus.  But  both  E.  and  W.  of  this  tract 
stretches  a considerable  level  of  irrigated  land, 
which,  including  the  Delta,  embraces  about  4500 
square  miles.  The  length  of  Egypt  from  Syene  to 
the  Mediterranean  is  about  526  miles.  The  total 
surface  of  modern  Egypt  is  somewhat  larger  than 
that  of  the  country  in  ancient  times,  .since,  in  spite 
of  a less  regular  system  of  irrigation,  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile  have  increased  since  the  eras  of 
the  Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies. 

Egypt,  in  its  general  configuration,  is  a long 
rock-bound  valley,  terminating  in  a deep  bay,  and 
resembling  in  form  an  inverted  Greek  upsilon  [x]. 
Its  geological  structure  is  tripartite.  The  Nile- 
valley  shelves  down  to  the  Mediterranean  in  a series 
of  steps,  consisting  of  sandy  or  gravelly  plateaus, 
separated  by  granite  or  limestone  ridges,  which  the 
river  cuts  diagonally.  From  Syene  to  Edfoo  granite 
or  red  sandstone  prevails  : at  Edfoo  limestone  suc- 
ceeds; until  in  lat.  30°  10'  the  rocks  diverge  NE'. 
and  NW.,  and  the  alluvial  Delta  fills  up  an  embayed 
triangle,  whose  apex  Is  at  Cercasorum,  and  whose 
base  is  the  sea. 

The  political  and  physical  divisions  of  Egypt 
so  nearly  coincide  that  we  may  treat  of  them 
under  one  head.  From  Syene  to  Cercasorum  the 
whole  of  the  Nile-valley  was . denominated  Upper 
Egypt : with  the  fork  of  the  river  Lower  Egypt 
began.  This  was  indeed  a natural  division  between 
the  primitive  and  the  alluvial  regions : and  the 
distinction  was  recognised  from  the  earliest  times 
by  different  monumental  symbols  — natural  and 
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ronventional.  The  common  lotus  (Nymphaea), 
rising  out  of  a clod  of  earth,  represented  the  Upper 
coimtry;  the  root  of  the  papyrus,  upon  a clod,  the 
Lower.  Sebena  was  the  goddess  of  the  Upper,  Neith 
of  the  Lower  country.  A white  crown  denoted  the 
former,  a red  crown  the  latter;  white  and  red  crowns 
united  composed  the  diadem  of  the  king  of  all  the 
land.  The  Upper  country,  however,  was  generally 
subdivided  into  two  portions,  (1)  Upper  Egypt 
Proper,  or  the  Thebaid  (Jj  07j§o'ts,  ol  &vea  roVot), 
which  extended  from  Syene  to  Hermopolis  Magna, 
in  lat.  28°  N. : and  (2)  Middle  Egypt,  also  called 
Heptanomis,  or  the  Seven  Cantons  (j]  fiera^v  : 
’ETTTavofjLis),  which  reached  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Hermopolis  to  the  apex  of  the  Delta.  This 
threefold  partition  has  been  adopted  by  the  Arabs, 
who  denominated  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Egypt 
respectively.  Said,  Wustdni,  and  EURif. 

The  traveller  who  ascends  the  Nile  from  its 
mouths  to  Syene  passes  through  seven  degrees  of 
latitude,  and  virtually  surveys  two  distinct  regions. 
Lower  Egypt  is  an  immense  plain : Upper  Egypt,  a 
narrowing  valley.  The  former,  in  the  main,  re- 
sembles the  neighbouring  coastland  of  Africa;  the 
latter  is  more  akin  to  Nubia,  and  its  climate,  its 
Fauna  and  its  Flora,  indicate  the  approaching  tropic. 
The  line  of  demarcation  commences  about  the  27  th 
degree  of  N.  latitude.  Pain  rarely  falls  in  the  The- 
baid: the  sycamore  and  the  acacia  almost  disappear; 
the  river  plants  and  mollusca  assume  new  types : the 
Theban  or  Dhoum  palm,  with  its  divaricated  branches, 
grows  beside  the  date  palm : the  crocodile,  the  jackal, 
the  river-horse,  and  hyena  become  more  numerous. 

We  must  now  return  to  the  general  boundaries  of 
Egypt  which  affected,  in  various  degrees,  the  cli- 
mate, the  population,  and  the  social  and  political 
character  of  the  Nile-valley. 

1.  The  Eastern  boundary.  In  this  region  lay 
the  principal  mineral  wealth  of  Egypt,  including  the 
quarries,  which  furnished  materials  for  this  land  of 
monuments.  Beginning  with  the  Pelusiac  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  and  along  the  frontier  of  Stony  Arabia,  we 
find  the  barren  and  level  region  of  Casiotis,  whose 
only  elevation  is  the  ridge  or  table  land  of  Mt.  Ca- 
sius  (6  Katrtos,  Strab.  pp.  38,  50,  55,  58,  &c. ; 
Mela,  i.  10;  Plin.  v.  11,  xii.  13;  Lucan,  viii.  539, 
X.  433).  The  Egyptian  Casius  (^El  Kas  or  El 
Katish)  is,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  2),  a round 
sandstone  ridge  (x6(pos  ^ivddiqs').  It  contained  the 
grave  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  and  a temple  of 
Zeus  Casius.  At  a very  early  period  the  Egyptians 
established  colonies  upon  the  Idumaean  and  Ara- 
bian border.  Copper,  mixed  with  iron  ore,  and 
heaps  of  scoriae  from  Egyptian  smelting-houses,  are 
still  found  on  the  western  flank  of  Mt.  Sinai,  and 
ir.scriptions  at  Wady-Magara  in  this  district,  and 
hierogl\'phics  and  fragments  of  pottery  at  Surahit- 
El-Kadim,  on  the  modem  road  from  Suez  to  Sinai, 
attest  the  existence  of  settlements  coeval  with  at 
least  the  18th  dynasty  of  kings.  Ascending  from 
the  head  of  the  Delta,  and  about  50  miles  from  the 
Arabian  Sea,  we  come  upon  a range  of  tertiary 
limestone  hiUs  (TpwiKov  Xidov  Spos,  PtoL;  aAa- 
Suarpivov  opos,  id.)  parallel  with  the  Heptanomis, 
running  north  and  south,  and  sloping  westward  to 
the  Nile,  and  eastward  to  the  Bed  Sea  (opr\  ra 
’ApaSiKti,  Herod,  ii.  8).  A region  of  basalt  and 
porphyry  begins  in  the  parallel  of  Antaeopolis,  and 
extends  to  that  of  Tentyra  or  Coptos  (UopcpvpiTov 
opos,  id.).  This  is  again  succeeded  by  limestone 
at  Aias  or  Aeas  (Atas,  id.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  § 33), 
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and  at  Acabe  Ptol.),  where,  nearly  oppo- 

site Latopolis,  are  vast  quarries  of  white  marble. 
From  Mt.  Smaragdus,  which  next  follows,  the  Egyp- 
tians obtained  the  fine  green  breccia  (^Verde  dd 
Egitto'),  and  emeralds  in  abundance.  The  breccia 
quarries,  as  inscriptions  testify,  were  worked  as  far 
back  as  the  6th  dynasty  of  kings  (Manetho).  The 
principal  quarry  was  at  Mount  Zaburah.  From 
Berenice  southward  are  found,  in  various  propor- 
tions, limestone  and  porphyry  again.  Mt.  Basanites 
(Baaavirov  X'lQov  opos,  Ptol.),  consisting  of  a spe- 
cies of  hornblend,  terminated  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Nile-valley.  Beyond  this,  and  of  uncertain 
extent,  are  the  gold  mines  SE.  of  the  Thebaid. 
They  are  about  ten  days’  journey  SE.  from  Apolli- 
nopolis  Magna,  in  the  present  Bishdree  desert. 
The  process  of  gold-washing  appears  to  be  repre- 
sented on  tombs  of  the  age  of  Osirtasen.  Silver 
and  lead  were  also  found,  and  sulphur  abounded  in 
this  mineral  region. 

The  eastern  frontier  was  mostly  arid  and  barren, 
but  neither  uninhabited  nor  unfrequented  by  tra- 
vellers. More  than  one  caravan  track,  whose  bear- 
ings are  still  marked  by  ruined  cisterns  and  brick 
pyramids,  followed  the  gorges  of  the  hills ; and  occa- 
sional temples  imply  a settled  population  in  towns 
or  villages.  The  sides  and  passes  of  the  moun- 
tains afforded  also  pasture  for  flocks  and  herds, 
and  wild  deer,  wolves,  &c.  found  here  their  abode. 
Two  principal  roads,  diverging  from  Coptos  on  the 
Nile  — the  northern  leading  to  Philoteras  (Kosseir'), 
lat.  26°  9',  and  My  os  Hormos  or  Arsinoe ; the 
southern  to  Berenice  — penetrated  the  mountain- 
barrier,  and  connected  the  Nile-valley  with  the  Bed 
Sea.  The  population  of  this  district  was  more  Ara- 
bian than  Coptic,  and  its  physical  characteristics 
were  Arabian,  not  Libyan. 

‘2,  The  Western  bowndary  of  Egypt  is  more  par- 
ticularly described  under  Oasis.  The  Libyan  desert 
is  not,  as  the  ancients  believed,  merely  an  ocean  of 
drifting  sand,  tenanted  by  serpents,  and  swept  by 
pestilential  blasts  (Lucan,  ix.  765)  : on  the  contrary, 
its  gravelly  surface  presents  considerable  inequalities, 
and  the  blasts  are  noxious  only  in  relaxing  the 
human  frame,  or  by  obliterating  the  traveller’s  path 
with  eddies  of  blinding  sand.  Everywhere  this 
plateau  rests  upon  a limestone  basis,  and  descends, 
in  shelves  to  the  Mediterranean. 

3.  The  Northern  boundary  is  the  Mediten-anean. 
From  the  western  limit  of  Egypt  to  Pelusium  the 
coast-line  extends  to  about  180  geographical  miles, 
and  presents  the  convex  form  common  to  the  allu- 
vial deposits  of  great  rivers.  From  the  depression 
of  its  shore,  the  approach  to  Egypt  is  dangerous 
to  the  navigator.  He  finds  himself  in  shallow  water 
almost  before  he  detects  the  low  and  sinuous  mud 
banks  which  mask  the  land.  Indeed,  from  Parae- 
tonium  in  Libya  to  Joppa  in  Syria,  Pharos  afforded 
the  only  secure  approach,  and  the  only  good  an- 
chorage (Diod.  ii.  31).  Nor  is  it  probable  that  any 
considerable  advance  of  the  shore  has  taken  place 
within  historical  times. 

4.  The  Southern  boundary  is  spoken  of  imder 
Aethiopia. 

II.  Inhabitants. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  believed  themselves  to  be 
autochthonous.  This  was  no  improbable  conceptioq 
in  a land  yearly  covered  with  the  life-teeming  mud 
of  the  Nile.  When  the  conquests  of  Alexander  had 
rendered  the  Greeks  acquainted  with  Western  Iniia 
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they  inferred,  from  certain  similarities  of  doctrine 
and  usages,  that  the  Indians,  Ethiopians  or  Nubians, 
and  Egyptians  were  derived  from  the  same  stock 
(Arrian,  Indie,  vi.  9);  and  Diodorus,  who  had  con- 
versed with  Aethiopian  envoys  in  Egypt  about  b.  c. 
58,  derives  both  the  Egyptians  and  their  civilisation 
from  Meroe  (iii.  11).  Both  opinions  have  found 
numerous  supporters  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
and  Heeren  has  constructed  upon  Diodorus  a theory 
of  a priestly  colonisation  of  Egypt  from  Meroe,  which 
is  interesting  without  being  convincing. 

No  nation  has  bequeathed  to  us  so  many  or  such 
accurate  memorials  of  its  form,  complexion,  and 
physiognomy  as  the  Egyptian.  We  have  in  its 
mummies  portraits,  and  upon  its  tombs  pictures 
of  its  people  as  they  looked  and  lived,  individually 
and  socially.  That  the  Egyptians  were  darker  in 
hue  than  either  the  Greeks  or  even  the  neighbour- 
ing Asiatics,  is  shown  by  the  terais  in  which  Greek, 
Latin,  and  Hebrew  writers  mention  them.  To 
their  progenitor  the  Hebrews  gave  the  name  of 
Ham,  or  adust  (Gcwca.  x.  6):  Herodotus,  speak- 
ing of  the  Colchians,  says  that  they  were  an  Egyp- 
tian colony  because  they  were  black  in  complexion 
(^ueActyxpoes),  and  curly-haired  (^ov\6rpix^s,  ii. 
104):  Lucian,  in  his  Navigium  (vol.  viii.  p.  155, 
Bipont  ed.),  describes  a young  Egyptian  mariner 
as  like  a negro:  and  Ammianus  (xxii.  16.  § 23) 
calls  them  subfusculi  et  atrati.  But  the  Egyptians 
were  not  a negro  race  — a supposition  contradicted 
alike  by  osteology  and  by  monumental  paintings, 
where  negroes  often  appear,  but  always  either  as 
tributaries  or  captives.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that 
the  Nile-valley  contained  three  races,  with  an 
admixture  of  a fourth.  On  the  eastern  frontier 
the  Ai'abian  type  prevailed : on  the  western,  the 
Libyan;  wliile  the  fourth  variety  arose  from  inter- 
marriages between  the  Egyptians  Proi>er  and  the 
Nubians  or  Aethiopians  of  Meroe.  The  niling 
caste,  however,  was  an  elder  branch  of  the  Syro- 
Arabian  family,  which  in  two  separate  divisions 
descended  the  Tigris  and  the  Euphrates;  and  while 
the  northern  stream  colonised  the  land  of  Canaan 
and  the  future  empires  of  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  the 
southern  spread  over  Arabia  Felix,  and  entered 
Egypt  from  the  east.  This  supposition,  and  this 
alone,  will  account  for  the  Caucasian  type  of  the 
Coptic  skull  and  facial  outline,  and  con*esponds  with 
the  Mosaic  ethnology  in  the  10th  chapter  of  Genesis, 
which  derives  the  Egyptians  from  Ham.  We  may 
allow,  too,  for  considerable  admixture,  even  of  the 
ruling  castes,  with  the  cognate  races  to  the  south 
and  east;  and  hence,  on  the  one  hand,  the  fullness 
of  lips,  and,  on  the  other,  the  elongated  Nubian  eye, 
need  not  compel  us  to  define  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Nile-valley  as  an  African  rather  than  an  Asiatic 
race.  The  Egyptians  may  be  said  to  be  intennediate 
between  the  Syro- Arabian  and  the  Ethiopic  type; 
^ud  as  at  this  day  the  Copt  is  at  once  recognised 
in  Syria  by  his  dark  hue  {un  peau  noirdtre,  Volney, 
Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  114),  the  duskier  complexion  — 
brown,  with  a tinge  of  red  — of  the  ancient  Egyp- 
tians may  be  ascribed  solely  to  their  chmate,  and  to 
those  modifying  causes  which,  in  the  course  of  gene- 
rations, affect  both  the  osteology  and  the  physiology 
of  long-settled  races.  Nor  does  their  language 
contradict  this  statement,  although  the  variations 
between  the  Coptic  and  Syro- Arabian  idioms  are  more 
striking  than  those  of  form  and  colour.  The  Coptic, 
the  language  of  the  native  Christian  population  of 
Egypt,  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  sub- 
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stantially  the  same  as  the  old  Egyptian.  It  is 
imperfectly  understood,  since  it  has  long  ceased  to 
be  a living  speech.  Yet  the  ultimate  analysis  of 
its  elements  shows  it  to  have  been  akin  to  the  Se- 
mitic, and  derived  from  a coimnon  source. 

III.  Population. 

Many  causes  combined  to  give  the  Greek  and 
Koman  writers  an  exaggerated  conception  of  the 
population  of  Egypt,  — the  great  works  of  masonry, 
the  infinitesimal  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact 
that,  the  kings  and  higher  order  of  priests  excepted, 
every  Egyptian  was  either  a husbandman  or  a manu- 
facturer. To  these  causes,  implying  a vast  amount 
of  disposable  labour,  yet  arguing  also  a complete 
command  of  it  by  the  government,  must  be  added 
the  cheapness  of  food,  and  the  small  quantity  of  it 
consumed  by  the  people  generally.  Health  and 
longevity  were  common  in  a land  where  the  climate 
was  salubrious,  diet  simple,  and  indolence  almost 
unknown.  The  Egyptian  women  were  unusually 
fruitful ; though  we  can  hardly  give  credence  to  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers,  that  five  childi’en  at 
a birth  were  common  (Aristot.  Hist.  Anim.  vii.  5), 
and  that  even  seven  were  not  reckoned  prodigious 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  3;  Strab.  xvi.  605).  Still  there 
is  reason  to  think  that  the  population  fell  short  of 
the  estimates  transmitted  by  ancient  writers. 

That  a census  was  periodically  taken,  is  probable 
from  the  fact  that  Sesostris  caused  the  land  to  be 
accurately  surveyed,  and  Amasis,  towards  the  end 
of  the  monarchy,  compelled  every  male  to  report  to 
a magistrate  his  means  of  livelihood.  (Herod,  ii. 
109,  177.)  Herodotus,  however,  gives  no  estimate 
of  the  population,  nor  has  any  record  of  a census 
been  hitherto  discovered  on  the  native  monuments. 
Diodorus  (i.  31)  say^s  that  it  amounted,  in  the 
Pharaonic  era,  to  seven  millions,  and  that  it  was  not 
less  in  his  own  day  (b.  c.  58).  Gennanicus  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  60;  compare  Strab.  p.  816)  was  infonned, 
in  A.  D.  16,  by  the  priests  of  Thebes,  that  Egypt,  in 
the  reign  of  Kameses  Sesostris,  contained  700,000 
men  of  the  military  age.  If  that  age,  as  at  Athens, 
extended  from  eighteen  to  sixty,  and  a be  allowed 
for  adults  between  those  periods  of  life,  the  entire 
population  (5  x 700,000)  will  amount  to  3,500,000. 
Allow  500,000  for  eiTor,  and  add  for  slaves  and 
casual  residents,  and  6,000,000  will  be  the  maxi- 
mum of  the  census  of  Egypt.  In  the  Macedonian 
and  Roman  eras,  300,000  must  be  included  for  the 
fixed  or  floating  population  of  Alexanchia  (Joseph. 
B.J.  ii.  16).  According  to  Herodotus  (ii.  177), 
there  were,  in  the  reign  of  Amasis,  20,000  inhabited 
towns,  and  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  say’^s  that  18,000  towns 
were  entered  on  the  register.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, were  probably  httle  more  than  walled  villages, 
nor  have  we  any  means  of  knowing  their  average 
area  or  population.  Yet  it  should  be  remembered 
that,  even  allowing  for  the  less  perfect  system  of 
embankment  and  imgation  in  modem  times,  the 
extent  of  productive  soil  has  not  decreased.  Two 
centuries  ago  the  population  of  modem  Egypt  wa-s 
loosely  estimated  at  4 millions.  During  the  French 
occupation  of  the  country  in  1798 — 1801,  it  was 
computed  at  2^  millions.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkmson 
{Modern  Hgypt  and  Thebes,  vol.  i.  p.  256)  reduces 
it  to  1^  mUhon. 

IV.  The  Homes. 

The  Nile-valley  was  parcelled  out  into  a number 
of  cantons,  varying  in  size  and  number.  Each  of 
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these  cantons  was  called  a nome  (ySfias)  by  the 
Greeks,  praefectura  oppidorum  by  the  Komans. 
Each  had  its  civil  governor,  the  Nomarch  (yo^ap- 
. ^os),  who  collected  the  crown  revenues,  and  presided 
in  the  local  capital  and  chief  comrt  of  justice.  Each 
nome,  too,  had  its  separate  priesthood,  its  temple, 
chief  and  inferior  towns,  its  magistrates,  registration 
and  peculiar  creed,  ceremonies,  and  customs,  and 
each  was  apparently  independent  of  every  other 
nome.  At  certain  seasons  delegates  from  the  various 
cantons  met  in  the  palacfe  of  the  Labyrinth  for  con- 
sultation on  public  afiairs  (Strab.  p.  811).  Accord- 
ing to  Diodorus  (i.  54),  the  nomes  date  from 
Sesostiis.  But  they  did  not  originate  with  that  mon- 
arch, but  emanated  probably  from  the  distinctions 
of  animal  worship;  and  the  extent  of  the  local 
worship  probably  determined  the  boundary  of  the 
nome.  Thus  in  the  nome  of  Thebais,  where  the  ram- 
headed deity  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  sacred, 
the  goat  was  eaten  and  sacrificed : in  that  of  Mendes, 
where  the  goat  was  worshipped,  the  sheep  was  a 
victim  and  an  ai-ticle  of  food.  Again,  in  the  nome 
of  Ombos,  divine  honours  were  paid  to  the  croco- 
dile; in  that  of  Tentyra,  it  was  hunted  and  abomi- 
nated; and  between  Ombos  and  Tentyra  there 
existed  an  internecine  feud.  (Juv.  Sat.  xv.)  The 
extent  and  number  of  the  nomes  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. They  probably  varied  with  the  political 
state  of  Egypt.  Under  a dynasty  of  conquerors, 
they  would  extend  eastward  and  westward  to  the 
Ked  Sea  and  Libyan  deserts : under  the  Hyksos,  the 
Aethiopian  conquest,  and  the  times  of  anarchy  subse- 
quent to  the  Persian  invasion,  they  would  shrink 
within  the  Nile-valley.  The  kingdoms  of  Sais  and 
Xois  and  the  foundation  of  Alexandria  probably 
multiplied  the  Deltaic  cantons : and  generally,  com- 
merce, or  the  residence  of  the  military  caste,  would 
attract  the  nomes  to  Lower  Egypt.  According 
to  Strabo  (pp.  787,  811),  the  Labyrinth,  or  hall 
of  the  Nomarchs,  contained  27  chambers,  and  thus, 
at  one  period,  the  nomes  must  have  been  27  in 
number,  10  in  the  Thebaid,  10  in  the  Delta,  and 
7,  as  its  name  implies,  in  the  Heptanomis.  But 
the  Heptanomis,  at  another  period,  contained  16 
nomes,  and  the  sum  of  these  cantons  is  variously 
given.  From  the  dodecarchy  or  government  of  12 
Idngs,  and  from  Herodotus’  assertion  (ii.  148)  that 
there  were  only  12  halls  in  the  Labyrinth,  we  are 
disposed  to  mfer,  that  at  one  time  there  were  only 
12  of  these  cantons,  and  that  there  were  always 
12  larger  or  preponderating  nomes.  According  to 
the  lists  given  by  Pliny  (v.  9.  § 9)  and  Ptolemy, 
there  must  have  been  at  least  45  nomes ; but  each 
of  these  writers  gives  several  names  not  found  in 
the  other,  and  if  we  should  add  the  variations  of 
the  one  list  to  the  other,  the  sum  would  be  much 
greater. 

There  was,  under  the  Macedonian  kings,  a sub- 
division of  the  nomes  into  toparchies,  which  was 
probably  an  arrangement  to  meet  the  fiscal  system 
of  the  Greeks.  (Herod,  ii.  1 64 ; Diod.  i.  54 ; Strab. 
x\ni;  Cyrill.  Alex,  ad  Isaiam,  xix.  2;  Epiphan 
Haeres.  24.  § 7.) 

The  following  list  of  the  principal  Nomes  will 
illustrate  the  variety  of  these  territorial  subdivisions 
as  regards  religious  worship. 

A.  Nomes  of  the  Delta.  The  most  im- 
portant were : — 

1.  The  Menelaite;  chief  town  Canobus,  wdth  a 
celebrated  temple  and  oracle  of  Serapis  (Strab.  p.  801 ; 
Pint.  Is.  Osir.  c 27.) 
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2.  The  Andropolite ; chief  town  Andj-opolis. 

3.  The  Sebennytic;  capital  Pachnamunis  (Ptol.), 
worshipped  Latona. 

4.  The  Chemmite  (Herod,  ii.  165);  capital  Buto. 
Its  deity  was  also  called  Buto,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Leto.  Ptolemy  calls  this  canton 
4»0evdT7js,  and  Pliny  (v.  9)  Ptenetha. 

5.  The  Onuphite;  chief  town  Onuphis.  (Herod, 
ii.  166.) 

6.  The  Phthemphuthite ; capital  Tava.  (4>dejU- 
(povQ\  vo/xds,  Ptol.;  Phthempha,  Plin.  v.  9.) 

7.  The  Saite;  chief  city  Sais,  worshipped  Neith 
or  Athene,  and  contained  a tomb  and  a sanctuary  of 
Osiris.  (Herod,  ii.  170;  Strab.  p.  802.)  Under  the 
dynasty  of  the  Saitic  Kings  this  was  the  principal  of 
the  Deltaic  cantons. 

8.  TheBusirite;  capital  Busiris,  worshipped  Isis, 
and  at  one  epoch,  according  to  Hellenic  tradition  at 
least,  sacrificed  the  red-coloured  men  who  came  over 
the  sea,  i.  e.  the  nomades  of  Syria  and  Arabia 
(Herod,  i.  59,  33,  165;  Strab.  p.  802;  Pint,  de  Is^ 
et  Os.  p.  30.) 

9.  The  Thmuite;  chief  town  Thmuis  (Herod,  ii. 
168),  afterwards  incorporated  with  the  following: 

10.  The  Mendesian;  capital  Mendes  (Herod,  ii. 
42,  46;  Diod.  i.  84),  worshipped  the  goat  Mendes, 
or  the  horned  Pan. 

11.  The  Tanite;  chief  towm  Tanis.  (Herod,  ii.  166; 
Strab.  p.  802.)  In  this  nome  tradition  afiSrmed 
that  the  Hebrew  legislator  w'as  bom  and  educated. 

12.  The  Bubastite;  capital  Bubastus,  contained  a 
noble  temple  of  Bubastis  or  Artemis.  (Herod,  ii. 
59,  67,  137.) 

13.  The  Athribite;  capital  Athribis,  where  the 
shrewmouse  and  crocodile  were  held  in  reverence. 

14.  The  Heliopolite,  west  of  the  Delta,  and  sacred 
to  the  sun,  from  whom  its  capital  Heliopolis  (On) 
derived  its  name.  (Herod,  ii.  9 ; Diod.  v.  56 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  ii.  3.) 

15.  The  Heroopolite;  chief  town  Heroopolis,  a 
principal  seat  of  the  worship  of  Typhon,  the  evil  or 
destroying  genius. 

Besides  these  the  Delta  contained  other  less  im- 
portant nomes,  — the  Nitriote,  w’^here  the  Natron 
Lakes,  Nitrariae  (Plin.  v.  9)  were  situated;  the 
Letopolite  (Strab.  p.  807);  the  Prosopite;  the  Leon-* 
topolite;  the  Mentelite;  the  Pharbaethite ; and  the 
Sethraite. 

B.  Nomes  of  the  Heptanomis.  The  most 
important  w’ere  : — 

1.  The  Memphite,  whose  chief  city  Memphis  w^as 
the  capital  of  Egypt,  and  the  residence  of  the  Pha- 
raohs, who  succeeded  Psammetichus  b.  c.  616.  The 
Memphite  Nome  rose  into  importance  on  the  decline 
of  the  kingdom  of  Thebais,  and  was  itself  in  turn 
eclipsed  by  the  Hellenic  kingdom  of  Alexandria. 
[Memphis.] 

2.  The  Aphroditopolite ; chief  town  Aphrodito- 
polis,  was  defeated  to  Athor  or  Aphrodite. 

3.  The  Arsinoite,  the  Fayoom,  celebrated  for  its 
worship  of  the  crocodile,  from  which  its  capital 
Crocodilopolis,  afterwards  Arsinoe,  derived  its  name. 
[Arsinoe.]  The  Labyrinth  and  the  Lake  of 
Moeris  were  in  this  canton. 

4.  The  Heracleote,  in  which  the  ichneumon  was 
worshipped.  Its  principal  town  was  Heracleopolis 
Magna. 

5.  The  Heraiopolite,  the  border  nome  between 
Middle  and  Upper  Egypt.  This  was  at  a very 
early  period  a flourishing  canton.  Its  chief  city 
Hermopolis  stood  near  the  frontiers  of  the  Heptii- 
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nomis,  a little  to  the  north  of  the  castle  and  toll-house 
('Ep/t07ToA.tTonj  Strab.  p.  813),  where  the 

portage  was  levied  on  all  craft  coming  from  the 
Upper  Country. 

6.  The  Cynopolite,  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  the 
hound  and  dog-headed  deity  Anubis.  Its  capital 
was  Cynopolis,  which  must  however  be  distinguished 
from  the  Deltaic  city  and  other  towns  of  the  same 
name.  (Strab.  p.  812 ; Ptol.;  Pint.  Is.  et  Osir.  c.  72.) 

The  Greater  Oasis  (Ammonium)  and  the  Lesser 
were  reckoned  among  the  Heptanomite  Cantons ; but 
both  were  considered  as  one  nome  only.  [Oases.] 

C.  Nomes  of  Upper  Egypt.  The  most  im- 
portant were : — 

1.  The  Lycopolite,  dedicated  to  the  worship  of 
the  wolf.  Its  chief  town  was  Lycopolis. 

2.  The  Antaeopolite,  probably  worsliipped  Typhon 
(Diod.  i.  21);  its  capital  was  Antaeopolis  (Pint. 
de  Solert.  Anim.  23.) 

3.  The  Aphroditopolite  [Comp.  Nome  (2),  Hep- 
tanomis.]  In  cases  where  a southern  and  a northern 
canton  possessed  similar  objects  of  worship,  the 
latter  was  probably  an  offset  or  colony  of  the  former, 
as  the  Thebaid  was  the  original  cradle  of  Egyptian 
civilisation,  which  advanced  northward. 

4.  The  Pauopolite  or,  as  it  was  aftemards  called, 
the  Chemmite,  offered  hero-worship  to  an  apotheosized 
man,  whom  the  Greeks  compared  to  the  Minyan  hero 
Perseus.  (Herod,  ii.  91.)  This  canton,  whose  chief 
town  was  Panopolis  or  Chemmis  (Diod.  i.  18),  was 
principally  inhabited  by  linen-weavers  and  stone- 
masons. 

5.  The  Thinite,  probably  one  of  the  most  ancient,  as 
it  was  originally  the  leading  nome  of  the  Thebaid, 
and  the  nome  or  kingdom  of  Menes  of  This,  the 
founder  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy.  The  Thinite 
nome  worshipped  Osiris,  contained  a Memnonium, 
and,  in  Roman  times  at  least  (Amm.  Marc.  xix.  12; 
Spartian.  Hadrian.  14),  an  oracle  of  Besa.  Its  ca- 
pital was  Abydus,  or,  as  it  was  called  earlier,  This. 
[Abydus.] 

6.  The  Tentyrite  worshipped  Athor  (Aphrodite), 
Isis,  and  Typhon.  Its  inhabitants  hunted  the 
crocodile,  and  were  accordingly  at  feud  with  the 
Ombite  nome.  (Juv.  xv.)  Its  chief  town  was 
Tentyra. 

7.  The  Coptite,  whose  inhabitants  were  principally 
occupied  in  the  caravan  trade  between  Berenice, 
Myos  Hormos,  and  the  interior  of  Arabia  and  Libya. 
Its  capital  was  Coptos.  [Coptos.] 

8.  The  Hermonthite,  worshipped  Osiris  and  his 
son  Orus : its  chief  town  was  Hermonthis. 

9.  The  Apollonite,  like  the  Tentyrite  nome,  de- 
stroyed the  crocodile  (Strab.  p.  817;  Plin.  v.  9 ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  x.  21  ; Pint.  Is.  et  Os.  50),  and 
reverenced  the  sun.  Its  capital  was  ApoUinopolis 
Iklasna.  This  nome  is  sometimes  annexed  to  the 
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preceding. 

10.  The  Ombite  (Ombites  praefectura,  Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  9),  worshipped  the  croco^le  as  the  emblem  of 
Sebak  (comp,  supra  (6)  and  (9),  and  the  Arsinoite 
(3),  Heptanomite  nomes).  Ombos  was  its  capital. 
The  quarries  of  sandstone,  so  much  employed  in 
Egyptian  architecture,  were  principally  seated  in  this 
canton. 

V.  Animal  Worship. 

Animal  worship  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  division  of  the  country  into  nomes,  and,  in  some 
degree,  with  the  institution  of  castes,  that  we  must 
briefly  allude  to  it,  although  the  subject  is  much 
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too  extensive  for  more  than  allusion.  The  worship  ! 
of  animals  was  either  general  or  particular,  common 
to  the  whole  nation,  or  several  to  the  nome.  Thus  I 
throughout  Egypt,  the  ox,  the  dog,  and  the  cat,  the  i 
ibis  and  the  hawk,  and  the  fishes  lepidotus  and  * 
oxyrrynchus,  were  objec.ts  of  veneration.  The  sheep  ' 
was  worshipped  only  in  the  Saitic  and  Thebaid 
nomes:  the  goat  at  Mendes;  the  wolf  at  Lycopolis; 
the  cepus  (a  kind  of  ape)  at  Babylon,  near  Mem- 
phis; the  lion  at  Leontopolis,  the  eagle  at  Thebes, 
the  shrewmouse  at  Athribis,  and  others  elsewhere, 
as  will  be  particularly  noticed  when  we  speak  of 
their  respective  temples.  As  we  have  already 
seen,  the  object  of  reverence  in  one  nome  was  ac- 
counted common  and  xmclean,  if  not,  indeed,  the 
object  of  persecution  hi  another.  Animal  worship 
has  been  in  all  ages  the  opprobrium  of  Egypt  (comp. 
Clem.  Alex.  iii.  2,  p.  253,  Potter;  Diod.  i.  84). 
The  Hebrew  prophets  denounced,  the  anthropo- 
morphic religionists  of  Hellas  derided  it.  To  the 
extent  to  which  the  Egyptians  carried  it,  especially 
in  the  decline  of  the  nation,  it  certainly  approached 
to  the  fetish  superstitions  of  the  neighbouring 
Libya.  But  we  must  bear  in  mind,  that  our  vergers 
to  the  Coptic  temples  are  Greeks  who,  being  igno- 
rant of  the  language,  misunderstood  much  that  they 
heard,  and  being  preoccupied  by  their  own  ritual  or 
philosophy,  misinterpreted  much  that  they  saw. 
One  good  effect  may  he  ascribed  to  this  form  of 
superstition.  In  no  country  was  humanity  to  the 
brute  creation  so  systematically  practised.  The 
origin  of  animal  worship  has  been  variously,  but 
never  satisfactorily,  accounted  for.  If  they  were 
worshipped  as  the  auxiliaries  of  the  husbandman  in 
producing  food  or  destroying  vermin,  how  can  we 
account  for  the  omission  of  swine  and  asses,  or  for 
the  adoption  of  lions  and  wolves  among  the  objects 
of  veneration?  The  Greeks,  as  was  their  wont, 
found  many  idle  solutions  of  an  enigma  which  pro- 
bably veiled  a feeling  originally  earnest  and  pious. 
They  imagined  that  animals  were  worshipped  be- 
cause their  efligies  were  the  standards  in  war,  like 
the  Roman  Dii  Castrorum.  This  is  evidently  a 
substitution  of  cause  for  effect.  The  repi'esentations 
of  animals  on  martial  ensigns  were  the  standards  of 
the  various  nomes  (Diod.  i.  85).  Lucian  (^Astrolog. 
V.  p.  215,  seq.  Bipont)  suggested  that  the  bull,  the 
lion,  the  fish,  the  ram,  and  the  goat,  &c.  were 
correlates  to  the  zodiacal  emblems ; but  this  surmise 
leaves  the  crocodile,  the  cat,  and  the  ibis,  &c.  of  the 
temples  unexplained.  It  is  much  more  probable 
that,  among  a contemplative  and  serious  race,  as 
the  Egyptians  certainly  wiue,  animal-worship  arose 
out  of  the  detection  of  certain  analogies  between  in- 
stinct and  reason,  and  that  to  tbe  initiated  the  reve- 
rence paid  to  bea.sts  was  a primitive  expression  of 
pantheism,  or  the  recognition  of  the  Creator  in  eveiy 
type  of  his  work.  The  Egyptians  are  not  the  only 
people  who  have  converted  type  into  substance,  or 
adopted  in  a literal  sense  the  metaphorical  symbols 
of  faith. 

VI.  Castes  and  Political  Institutions. 

The  number  of  the  Egyptian  castes  is  very  va- 
riously stated.  Herodotus  (ii.  164)  says  that  they 
were  seven  — the  sacerdotal  and  the  military,  herds- 
men, swineherds,  shopkeepers,  interpreters,  and 
boatmen.  Plato  (^Timaeus,  iii.  p.  24)  reckons  six; 
Diodorus,  in  one  passage  (i.  28)  represents  them  as 
three  — priests  and  husbandmen,  from  whom  the 
army  was  levied,  and  artisans.  But  in  another 


(1.  74)he  extends  the  immber  to  five,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  soldiers  and  shepherds,  Strabo  limits  them 
to  three  — priests,  soldiers,  and  husbandmen  — 
and  as  this  partition  is  virtually  correct,  we  shall 
adopt  it  after  brief  explanation.  The  existence  of 
castes  is  a corroborative  proof  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  Egyptians.  The  stamp  of  caste  was  not  in 
Egypt,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  indelible.  The  son 
usually,  but  not.  inevitably,  followed  his  father’s 
trade  or  profession.  From  some  of  the  pariah  classes 
indeed  — such  as  that  of  the  swineherds  — it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  escape. 

The  land  in  Egypt  upon  which  the  institution  of 
castes  rested  belonged  in  fee  only  to  the  king,  the 
priests,  and  the  soldiers.  We  know  from  Genesis 
(xlvii.  26)  that  all  other  proprietors  of  the  soil  had 
surrendered  their  rights  to  the  crown,  and  received 
their  lands  again  subject  to  an  annual  rent  of  ^ 
of  the  produce.  The  priests  we  know  (Genes.  1.  c.), 
the  soldiers  we  infer  (Diod.  i.  74),  retained  their 
absolute  ownership;  and  in  so  productive  a country 
as  Egypt  the  husbandman  was  too  important  a per- 
son to  be  deprived  at  once  of  all  his  pohtical  rights. 
He  was  in  fact  an  integral  although  an  inferior 
section  of  the  war-caste.  The  privileged  orders 
however  were  the  king,  the  priest,  the  soldier : — 

1.  The  King  was  at  first  elective,  and  always  a 
member  of  the  priesthood.  He  afterwards  became 
hereditary,  and  was  taken  indifferently  from  the 
sacerdotal  and  military  orders.  If  however  he  were 
by  birth  a soldier,  he  was  adopted  on  his  accession 
by  the  priests.  Even  the  Ptolemies  were  not  allowed 
to  reign  without  such  previous  adoption.  His  initi- 
ation into  the  sacred  mysteries  was  represented  on 
monuments  by  the  tau,  the  emblem  of  life  and  the 
key  of  secrecy,  impressed  upon  his  lips  (Plut.  de  Is. 
et  Osir.  p.  354,  B. ; Plat.  Rep.  ii.  p.  290). 

The  king,  when  not  engaged  in  war,  was  occupied 
in  jurisdiction  and  the  service  of  religion.  The 
royal  life  was  one  long  ceremony.  His  rising  and 
his  lying  down ; his  meals,  his  recreations,  and  the 
order  of  his  employments,  were  rigidly  prescribed 
to  him.  Some  liberty  in  law-making  indeed  was 
allowed  him,  since  we  read  of  the  laws  of  Sesostris, 
Amasis,  and  other  Egyptian  rulers : and,  with  vigo- 
rous occupants  of  the  throne,  it  is  probable  that  the 
soldier  occasionally  transgressed  the  priestly  ordi- 
nances. As  but  few,  however,  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchs  seem  to  have  grossly  abused  their  power, 
we  may  conclude  that  the  hierarchy  at  least  tempered 
royal  despotism.  In  paintings  the  king  is  always  re- 
presented as  many  degrees  taller  and  more  robust  than 
his  subject  warriors.  A thousand  fly  before  him, 
and  he  holds  strings  of  prisoners  by  the  hair.  The 
Egyptian  king  wears  also  the  emblems  and  some- 
times even  the  features  of  the  gods ; and  it  is  fre- 
quently difficult  to  distinguish  on  the  monuments 
Sesortasen,  Amunopht,  &c.  from  Osiris.  It  is  re- 
markable that  females  were  not  excluded  from  a 
throne  so  sacerdotal.  A queen,  Nitocris,  occurs  in 
the  sixth  dynasty;  another,  Scemiophris,  in  the 
twelfth,  and  other  examples  are  found  in  the  sculp- 
tures. On  the  decease  of  a sovereign  a kind  of 
posthumous  judgment  was  exercised  on  his  character 
and  government.  His  embalmed  body  was  placed 
in  the  sepulchre,  and  all  men  were  permitted  to  bring 
accusations  against  him.  Virtuous  princes  received 
a species  of  deification;  condemned  princes  were 
debarred  from  sepulture. 

2.  The  Priests  however  were,  in  ordinary  times, 
the  real  governing  body  of  Egypt.  Their  lands  were 
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exempt  from  tribute:  their  persons  were  greeted 
with  servile  homage;  they  were  the  sole  depositanes  of 
learning  and  science : and  they  alone  were  acquainted 
with  all  the  formularies  which  in  Egypt  regulated 
nearly  every  action  of  life.  Their  various  and  in- 
cessant occupations  appear  even  in  the  titles  of  the 
subdivisions  of  the  priest-caste.  “ Each  deity,”  says 
Herodotus  (ii.  37),  “ had  several  priests  [priestesses] 
and  a high  priest.”  The  chiefs  or  pontiffs  were  the 
judges  of  the  land,  the  councillors  of  the  sovereign, 
the  legislators  and  the  guardians  of  the  great  mys- 
teries. The  minor  priests  were  prophets,  inferior 
judges  and  magistrates,  hierophants,  hiero-grammats 
or  sacred  scribes,  basilico-grammats  or  royal  scribes, 
dressers  and  keepers  of  the  royal  and  sacerdotal 
wardrobes,  physicians,  heralds,  keepers  of  the  sacred 
animals,  architects,  draughtsmen,  beadles,  vergers, 
sprinklers  of  water,  fan  bearers,  &c.  (Wilkinson, 
M.  and  G.  vol.  i.  p.  238).  So  numerous  A staff 
was  not  in  the  peculiar  polity  of  Egypt  altogether 
superfluous,  neither  does  it  seem  to  have  been  pe- 
culiarly burdensome  to  the  nation,  since  it  derived  its 
support  from  regular  taxes  and  from  its  proprietary 
lands.  Nowhere  in  the  ancient  world  was  the  number 
of  temples  so  great  as  in  Egypt : nowhere  were  there 
so  many  religious  festivals  ; nowhere  was  ordi- 
nary fife  so  intimately  blended  with  religion.  The 
priest  therefore  was  mixed  up  in  affairs  of  the 
market,  the  law  court,  the  shop,  the  house,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  proper  vocation  in  the  temple.  His  life 
was  the  reverse  of  ascetic : in  the  climate  of  Egypt 
frequent  ablutions,  linen  garments,  papyrus  sandals, 
were  luxuries,  — only  polygamy  was  forbidden  him. 
But  he  was  enjoined  to  marry,  and  the  son  succeeded 
the  father  in  the  sacred  office  (Herod,  ii.  143). 
Herodotus  (comp.  ii.  35,  55)  contradicts  himself 
in  saying  that  females  could  not  fulfil  sacerdotal 
duties, — women  might  be  incapable  of  the  highest 
offices,  but  both  sculptures  and  documents  prove, 
that  they  were  employed  in  many  of  the  minor 
duties  connected  with  the  temples. 

3.  The  Soldiers.  The  whole  military  force  of  Egypt 
amounted  to  410,000  men  (Herod,  ii.  165 — 166; 
Diod.  i.  54).  It  was  divided  into  two  corps,  the 
Calasirians  and  the  Hermotybians.  The  fonner 
were  the  more  numerous,  and  in  the  most  flourishing 
era  of  Egypt,  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties,  were 
estimated  at  250,000  men.  Each  of  these  divisions 
famished  a thousand  men  annually  to  perform  the 
duty  of  royal  body  guards.  During  the  term  of  their 
attendance  they  received  from  the  king  daily  rations 
of  bread,  beef,  and  wine.  When  summoned  to  the 
field  or  to  garrison  duty,  each  soldier  provided  himself 
with  the  necessary  arms  and  baggage.  The  prin- 
cipal garrisons  of  Egypt  were  on  its  southern  and 
eastern  borders,  at  Syene  and  Elephantine,  at  Hiera- 
compolis  and  Eilethyas,  which  towns,  on  opposite 
sides  of  the  river,  commanded  the  Nile-valley  above 
Thebes,  and  at  Marea  and  Pelusium.  The  western 
frontier  was,  until  Egypt  stretched  to  the  Cyrenaica, 
guarded  sufficiently  by  the  Libyan  desert.  In  time  of 
peace  the  troops  who  were  not  in  garrisons  or  at  court 
were  settled  in  various  nomes  principally  east  of  the 
Nile,  and  in  the  Delta;  since  it  was  in  that  quarter 
Egypt  was  most  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  pas- 
toral Arabs  or  the  yet  more  formidable  nomade  tribes 
of  Assyria  and  Palestine.  According  to  Herodotus 
(ii.  168),  each  soldier  was  allowed  12  arourae  of 
land,  or  about  six  acres  free  from  all  charge  or 
tribute,  from  which  allotment  he  defrayed  the  cost 
of  his  arms  and  equipment.  To  the  Egyptian  soldier 
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handicraft  employment  was  forbidden,  agricultural 
labom's  were  enjoined.  The  monuments  exhibit  offi- 
cers with  recruiting  parties,  soldiers  engaged  in  gym- 
nastic exercises,  and  in  the  battle  pieces,  which  are 
extremely  spirited,  all  the  arts  of  offensive  and  de- 
fensive war  practised  by  the  Egyptians  are  repre- 
sented. The  war-caste  was  necessarily  a very  im- 
portant element  in  a state  which  was  frequently 
engaged  in  distant  conquests,  and  had  a wide  extent 
of  territory  to  defend.  Yet  until  the  reigns  of 
Sethos,  when  the  priests  invaded  its  privileges,  and 
of  Psaminetichus,  when  the  king  encroached  upon 
them,  we  find  no  trace  of  mutiny  or  civil  war  in 
Egypt,  — a proof  that  the  Calasirians  and  Hermo- 
tybians  were  not  only  well  disciplined,  but  also,  in 
the  main,  contented  with  their  lot. 

Vll.  Cwil  History. 

The  History  of  Egypt  is  properly  arranged  imder 
five  eras. 

1.  Egypt  under  its  native  rulers — the  Pharaonic 
Era.  Its  commencement  is  unkno’\\m:  it  closes 
with  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  Cambyses  in  b.  c. 
525. 

2.  The  Persian  Era,  from  b.  c.  525,  to  the 
Macedonian  invasion,  b.  o.  332. 

3.  The  IMacedoman  or  Hellenic  Era.  This  period 
is  computed  either  from  the  foundation  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  B.  c.  332,  or  from  b.  c.  323,  when  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Lagus,  converted  the  satrapy  of  Egypt 
into  an  hereditary  Idngdom.  This  period  extends 
to  the  death  of  Cleopatra,  in  b.  c.  30. 

4.  The  Homan  Era,  from  the  surrender  of  Alex- 
andria to  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  30,  to  the  capture  of 
that  city  by  the  Khalif  Omar  in  a.  d.  640. 

5.  The  IMahommedan  Era,  from  A.  D.  640  to  the 
present  time. 

The  last  of  these  periods  belongs  to  modem  his- 
tory, and  docs  not  come  within  the  scope  of  this 
work.  The  first  of  them  must  be  very  briefly 
treated,  partly  because  it  involves  questions  which 
it  would  demand  a volume  to  discuss,  and  partly 
because  Egypt  came  into  the  field  of  classical  his- 
tory through  its  relations  with  the  Persians,  Greeks, 
and  Komans.  For  complete  infonnation  the  student 
of  the  Pharaonic  era  must  consult  the  larger  works 
of  Denon,  Young,  Champollion,  Rosellini,  Heeren, 
Wilkinson,  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  or  the  very  lucid 
abstract  of  this  period  in  Kenrick’s  Ancient  Egypt, 
wliich,  indeed,  contains  all  that  the  general  reader 
can  require. 

1.  Pharaonic  Era. 

Authorities.  — The  original  records  of  Egypt 
were  kept  with  no  ordinary  care,  and  were  veiy 
various  in  kind,  sculpture,  symbol,  writing,  all  con- 
tributing to  their  contents.  Herodotus  (ii.  72 — 82), 
Theophrastus  (op.  Porphyr.  de  Abstinent,  ii.  5), 
Cicero  (de  Repuh.  iii.  8)  concur  in  describing  the 
Egyptians  as  the  most  learned  and  accurate  of 
mankind  in  whatsoever  concerned  their  native 
annals.  The  priests,  Diodorus  (i.  44)  assures  us, 
had  transmitted  in  unbroken  succession  wiitten 
descriptions  of  all  their  kings  — their  physical 
powers  and  disposition,  and  their  personal  exploits. 
The  antiquity  of  writing  in  Egypt  is  no  longer  a 
subject  of  dispute.  Lepsius  (Booh  of  the  Dead, 
Leipzig,  1842,  Pref.  p.  17)  found  on  monuments 
as  early  as  the  12th  dynasty,  the  hieroglyphic  sign 
of  the  papyrus;  and  on  the  4th  that  of  the  stylus 
and  hikstand.  The  Egyptians  themselves  also 
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observed  the  distinction  between  the  diy  pontifical 
chronicle  and  mythical  and  heroical  narratives 
couched  in  poetiy  and  song.  To  this  mass  of 
written  documents  are  to  be  added  the  sculptured 
monuments  themselves,  the  tombs,  obelisks,  and 
temple  ■walls,  whose  paintings  and  inscriptions  have 
been  partially  decyphered  by  modern  scholars,  and 
are  found  generally  to  correspond  wdth  the  W'ritten 
lists  of  kings  compiled,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
native  historian  Manetho.  Egyptian  history,  how- 
ever, in  the  modern  acceptation  of  the  word,  began 
after  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  sovereignty  of 
Egypt.  The  natives,  with  the  natural  pride  of 
a once  ruling  but  now  subject  race,  were  eager  to 
impart  to  their  Hellenic  masters  more  correct  no- 
tions of  their  history  and  religion  than  could  be 
obtained  either  from  the  relations  of  Greek  tra- 
vellers, such  as  Thales  and  Solon,  or  from  the 
narratives  of  Hecataeus,  Democritus,  and  Herodotus. 
Of  Manetho,  of  Sextus  Julius  Africanus,  from  whose 
chronicon,  in  five  books,  Eusebius  derived  a con- 
siderable portion  of  his  omi  chronicon,  of  Georgius 
the  Syncellus,  of  Eratosthenes,  the  Alexandrian 
mathematician,  "who  treated  largely  of  Egyptian 
chronology,  accounts  have  been  given  in  the  Dic- 
tionary of  Greek  and  Roman  Biography,  and  to  its 
columns  w'e  must  refer  for  the  bibliography  of 
Egyptian  history.  Lastly,  'v\^e  must  point  out  tlie 
extreme  value  of  tlie  Hebrew  scriptm'es  and  of 
Josephus  among  the  records  of  the  Nile- valley. 
The  remote  antiquity  of  Egyptian  annals  is  not 
essentially  an  objection  to  their  credibility.  The 
Syncellus  assigns  3555  years  as  the  duration  of 
Llanetho’s  thirty  dynasties.  These  being  Egyptian 
years,  are  equivalent  to  3553  Julian  years,  and, 
added  to  339  b.  c.,  when  the  thhtieth  dynasty  ex- 
pired, give  3892  b.  c.  as  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  the  monarchy.  But 
although  Bunsen  and  other  distinguished  Egypt- 
ologers are  disposed  to  assign  an  historical  person- 
ality to  Menes,  his  very  name,  as  the  name  of  an 
individual  man,  seems  suspicious.  It  too  nearly 
resembles  the  ]\Ienu  of  the  Indians,  the  Minyas  and 
Minos  of  the  Greeks,  the  Menerfa  of  the  Etruscans, 
and  the  IMannus  of  the  Germans  — in  all  which 
languages  the  name  is  connected  with  a root  — 
Man  — signifying  “to  think  and  speak’’  (see 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  78,  p.  149)  — to  be  accepted 
implicitly  as  a personal  designation. 

The  Pharaonic  era  of  Egyptian  history  may  be 
divided  into  three  portions — the  Old,  the  Middle, 
and  the  New  monarchy.  The  first  extends  from  the 
foundation  of  the  kingdom  in  B.  c.  3892  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Hyksos.  The  second  from  the  con- 
quest of  Lower  Egypt  by  the  Hyksos  and  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  kingdom  in  the 
Thebaid,  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hyksos.  I'he 
third  from  the  re-establishment  of  the  native 
monarchy  by  Amosis  to  the  final  conquest  by  Cam- 
byses in  B.  c.  525.  (Kenrick,  Ancient  Egypt, 
vol.  ii.  p.  110.) 

(1.)  The  Old  Monarchy.  The  chronology  of 
this  and  the  succeeding  division  of  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  is  beset  v?ith,  at  present,  insurmountable 
difficulties;  since,  in  the  first  place,  there  are  no 
synchronisms  in  the  annals  of  other  countries  to 
guide  the  inquirer,  and  in  the  next,  we  know  not 
whether  the  dynasties  in  Manetho  should  be  taken 
as  a series,  or  whether  he  enumerates  contempo- 
raneous families  of  kings,  some  of  whom  reigned, 

! at  the  same  time,  at  Memphis,  and  others  at  Sais, 
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Xois,  Thebes,  &c.  And  even  if  Manetlio  him- 
self intended  his  dynasties  to  follow  one  another 
in  direct  order,  the  question  still  remains  whether  his 
authorities  did  so  too.  Gods,  spirits,  demigods,  and 
Manes,  or  the  souls  of  men  were,  according  toManethb, 
the  first  rulers  of  Egypt.  They  began  with  Ptha  or 
Hephaestus  and  closed  with  Horns.  Then  follow 
thirty  dynasties  of  mortal  kings,  300  in  number, 
according  to  the  lowest,  and  500,  according  to  the 
highest  computation.  The  time  over  which  they 
extend  varies  also  between  the  limits  of  3555  and 
5049  years.  Manetho’s  account  of  these  dynasties 
is  contained  in  three  volumes:  Herodotus,  Diodorus, 
Eratosthenes  and  Manetho,  amid  their  many  dis- 
agreements, concur  in  this  statement — that  Menes  of 
This  was  the  first  mortal  king  of  Mizraim,  the  double 
land,  i.  e..  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Here,  indeed, 
their  coincidence  ends.  For  Herodotus  makes  Menes 
the  founder  of  Memphis,  as  well  as  of  the  monarchy : 
whereas  Diodorus  states  that  Memphis,  the  embank- 
ments which  supported  its  area,  and  the  diversion 
of  the  Nile  stream  were  the  works  of  a monarch, 
who  lived  many  centuries  afterwards.  The  second 
name  in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Suphis,  to  whom  Mane- 
tho ascribes  the  building  of  the  Great  Pyramid. 
Here  we  seem  to  touch  upon  historical  ground, 
since  in  a recently  opened  room  of  that  pyramid 
has  been  decyphered  the  name  of  Chufu  or  Shufu, 
the  Cheops  of  Herodotus,  who,  however,  places  that 
monarch  much  lower.  The  erection  of  the  Second 
Pyramid  is  attributed  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
to  Chephren;  and  upon  the  neighboming  tombs, 
for  the  pyramid  itself  seems  to  be  uninscribed,  has 
been  read  the  name  of  Shafre,  accompanied  by  a 
pyramidal  figure.  There  is  sufiBcient  approxima- 
tion between  Shafre  and  Chephren  to  identify  them 
with  each  other,  although  no  corresponding  name 
occurs  in  either  Eratosthenes  or  Manetho.  Fourth 
in  the  4th  dynasty  is  Mencheres,  the  builder  of  the 
third  pyramid,  the  Mycerinus  of  Herodotus  (ii.  127) 
and  Diodorus  (i.  64) ; and  their  statement  is  fully 
confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a mummy  case  in 
that  pyramid,  with  the  inscription,  Menkera.  Ma- 
netho, indeed,  makes  Nitocris,  a queen  of  the  6th 
dynasty,  the  Nitocris  of  Herodotus  (ii.  100),  to  have 
built  the  third  pyramid.  The  7 th  dynasty  was 
apparently  a period  of  anarchy,  since  it  contains  70 
Memphite  kings,  who  reigned  for  70  days  only. 
They  were  probably  interreges  or  vice-kings.  Of 
the  7th,  8th,  9th,  10th,  and  11th  dynasties  not 
even  the  names  of  the  Idngs  are  known.  Two  of 
these  were  Memphite  dynasties,  two  Heracleopolitan, 
and  one  Diospolitan,  the  dynasty  being  in  each  case 
named  apparently  from  the  birth-place  of  its 
founder.  The  12  th  dynasty  bears  in  Manetho’s 
list  a very  historical  aspect,  since  its  catalogue  of 
seven  Diospolitan  kings  is  not  only  complete,  but 
comprises  also  the  name  of  Sesostris,  or  more  pro- 
perly Sesortasen  or  Sesortosis,  W'ho,  it  is  said,  “ sub- 
dued all  Asia  in  nine  years,  and  part  of  Europe  as 
far  as  Thrace,”  as  well  as  that  of  Lachaiis  (Lamaris 
or  Maras),  who  built  the  Labyrinth  in  the  Arsinoite 
noine.  Yet,  until  recently  this  list  has  received 
no  confirmation  from  hieroglyphics.  Even  the  con- 
quests of  Sesostris  probably  belong  to  the  18th 
dynasty  and  to  Eameses  III.  Both  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  place  Sesostris  much  later : and  the  former 
historian  refers  the  erection  of  the  Labyrinth  to  the 
period  of  the  Dodecarchia.  The  13th  dynasty  con- 
sisted of  60  Diospolite  kings,  w^ho  reigned,  it  is 
said,  453  years,  and  the  14th  of  76  Xoite  kings. 
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who  reigned  184  years,  but  the  names  and  acts  of 
both  have  perished.  With  the  14th  dynasty  closes 
the  first  period  of  the  Pharaonic  era. 

(2.)  The  Middle  Monarchy.  The  second  pe- 
riod, consisting  of  three  dynasties,  is  that  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings.  A passage  of  Manetho’s  lost  work 
Aegyptiaca,  cited  by  Josephus  in  his  rejoinder  to 
the  Graeco-Egyptian  grammarian  Apion  (Joseph, 
c.  Apion.  i.  14),  places  this  period  in  comparative 
light  before  us.  That  a Nomadic  Arab  horde  for 
several  centuries  occupied  and  made  Egypt  tribu- 
tary ; that  their  capital  was  Memphis ; that  in  the 
Sethroite  nome  they  constructed  an  immense  earth- 
camp  which  they  called  Abaris;  that  at  a ceiiain 
period  of  their  occupation  two  independent  kingdoms 
were  fonned  in  Egypt,  one  in  the  Thebaid,  in  intimate 
relations  w'ith  Aethiopia,  another  at  Xois,  among  the 
marshes  of  the  Nile ; that,  finally,  the  Egyptians  re- 
gained their  independence  and  expelled  the  Hyksos, 
who  thereupon  retired  into  Palestine,  are  probably 
authentic  facts,  and  indeed  involve  in  themselves  no 
just  cause  for  doubt.  The  only  suspicious  circum- 
stance in  Manetho’s  narrative  is  the  exaggeration  of 
numbers,  but  this  is  a defect  common  to  all  primeval 
record.  The  Hyksos  indeed  left  behind  them  no 
architectural  memorials,  and  the  Egyptians,  when 
they  recovered  Lower  Egypt,  would  not  be  likely  to 
perpetuate  their  owm  subjection,  nor  the  priests  who 
instracted  Herodotus  and  Diodoras  to  confess  that 
the  Nile-valley  had  ever  paid  tithe  or  toll  to  an 
abominable  race  of  shepherd  kings.  The  silence  of 
annalists  and  monmnents  is  therefore  at  least  a 
negative  argument  in  support  of  the  tmth  of  hla- 
netho’s  account : nor  is  it  improbable  that  the  long 
and  inveterate  hatred  with  which  the  Egyptians 
regarded  the  pastoral  tribes  of  Ai’abia  owed  its  origin 
to  their  remembrance  of  this  period  of  humiliation. 

The  Middle  Monarchy  extended  over  a period  of 
953  years  according  to  the  Syncellus  and  Africanus: 
but,  according  to  Manetho,  the  Hyksos  were  lords  of 
Egypt  only  511  years.  The  larger  number  probably 
includes  the  sum  of  the  years  of  the  three  contem- 
poraneous dynasties  at  Xois,  Memphis,  and  Thebes. 

(3.)  The  New  Monarchy.  The  third  period,  or 
the  New'  Monarchy,  extends  from  the  commencement 
of  the  18th  to  the  end  of  the  30th  dynasty. 

The  New  Monarchy  commences  with  the  expulsion 
of  the  Hyksos,  or  rather  perhaps  with  the  revolt  of 
the  Thebaid  which  effected  it.  The  earlier  kings  of 
the  18th  dynasty,  Amosis,  Msphragmuthosis,  &c. 
w'ere  apparently  engaged  in  successive  attacks  upon 
the  intruders.  But,  after  its  final  victoiy,  Egypt 
again,  or  perhaps  now  for  the  first  time  a united 
kingdom,  attained  a long  and  striking  prosperity. 
The  names  of  Thutmosis  (Thothmes),  of  Ameno- 
phis  (the  Greek  Memnon  ?),  and  above  all,  of  Ea- 
meses III.,  are  read  on  various  monuments  in  Nubia 
and  Egypt,  and  most  conspicuously  in  the  Thebaid 
temples  at  Luxor  and  Karnak.  The  18th  dynasty 
was  the  flourishing  age  of  Egyptian  art : its  sculp- 
ture became  bolder,  its  paintings  more  artistic  and 
elaborate:  the  appliances  and  inventions  of  civilisa- 
tion more  diversified.  Eameses,  if  indeed  under  his 
name  are  not  embodied  the  acts  of  his  dynasty,  was 
the  Alexander  of  the  Nile-valley.  Seventeen  cen- 
turies after  his  reign  Germanicus  visited  Thebes, 
and  the  priests  read  to  him,  on  the  monuments,  the 
acts  and  wars,  the  treasures  and  the  tributes,  the 
subjects  and  the  domains  of  this  pow'erful  king 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  60).  This  was  no  Eastern  exaggera- 
tion. The  “ Tablet  of  Karnak,”  says  Kenrick  (vol.  ii. 
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p.  229),  whose  inscription  Avas  interpreted  to  Ger- 
inanicus  in  A.  D.  1 6,  “ was  strictly  an  historical  and 
statistical  document.  Its  dates  are  precise;  and 
though  we  may  be  unable  to  identify  the  countries 
named,  the  exactness  with  which  they  are  enume- 
rated, with  the  weights  and  numbers  of  the  objects 
which  they  bring,  proves  that  we  have  before  us  an 
authentic  record,  at  least  of  the  tribute  enjoined 
upon  the  nations.”  About  this  time  the  southern 
frontier  of  Egypt  extended  beyond  the  Second  Cata- 
ract: to  the  west  the  power  of  Thothmes  or  Ea- 
meses  reached  over  the  negro  tribes  of  the  interior: 
the  east  was  guarded  by  strong  fortresses : while  by 
the  north  the  Egyptian  monarch  went  forth  as  a 
conqueror,  and,  proceeding  along  the  Syrian  coast, 
passed  into  Asia  Minor,  and  planted  his  standard  on 
the  frontiers  of  Persia,  and  upon  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  His  campaigns  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  a fleet ; and  Egypt  became,  for  the  fii'st  time 
in  history,  a maritime  power.  It  is  probable  in- 
deed that  its  navy  was  furnished  by  its  subjects, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  of  Western  Asia.  The 
period  of  time  assigned  to  this  dynasty  is  about  two 
centuries  and  a half.  Rameses  III.,  there  is  every 
reason  to  think,  is  the  Sesostris  or  Sesortasen  of 
Herodotus  and  Diodorus. 

The  names  of  the  monarchs  of  the  18th  dynasty 
are  obtained  from  two  important  monuments,  the 
Tablet  of  Abydos  and  the  Tablet  of  Karnak. 

The  1 9 th  dynasty  is  probably  a continuation  of 
its  predecessor,  and  its  details  are  extremely  con- 
fused and  uncertain.  The  20th  was  composed 
entirely  of  kings  bearing  the  name  of  Rameses  (Ra- 
ineses IV. — XIII.),  of  whom  Rameses  IV.  alone 
maintained  the  military  renown  of  his  illustrious 
precursors.  The  21st  is  uninteresting.  But  in  the 
22nd  we  come  upon  the  first  ascertained  synchro- 
nism Arith  the  annals  of  the  Hebrews,  and  conse- 
quently at  this  point  Egyptian  chronology  begins  to 
blend  Avith  that  of  the  general  history  of  the  Avorld. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Abraham  and  his  son  Ausited 
Egypt;  that  the  Nile-A'alley  had  at  one  era  a He- 
brew prime  minister,  Avho  married  a daughter  of 
the  high  priest  of  Heliopolis;  or  that  the  most  il- 
lustrious of  the  HebreAV  monarchs  maintained  close 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  Egypt,  and 
allied  himself  Avith  its  royal  family.  But  although 
the  facts  are  certain,  the  dates  are  vague.  Now, 
hoAvever,  in  the  22  nd  dynasty,  Ave  can  not  only 
identify  the  Shishak  who  took  and  plundered  Je- 
rusalem AAuth  the  Sesonchis  or  Sesonchosis  of  the 
Greeks  and  the  Sheshonk  of  the  native  monuments, 
but  we  can  also  assign  to  him  contemporaneity  Avith 
Rehoboam,  and  fix  the  date  of  hi?  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem to  about  the  year  b.  c.  972.  By  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  date  of  Sheshonk’s  plundering  of 
Jerusalem,  we  also  come  to  the  knowledge  that  the 
Pharaoh  Avhose  daughter  Avas  espoused  to  Solomon, 
and  the  sister  of  whose  queen  Tahpenes  Avas,  in  the 
reign  of  DaAud,  married  to  Hadad  the  Edomite, 
Avas  a monarch  of  the  2 1st  dynasty  (1  Kings,  ix.  16; 
xi.  19,  seq.). 

Osorthen  or  Osorcho,  Sheshonk’s  successor,  is 
probably  the  Zerah  of  Scripture  (2  Kings,  xvii.  4. ; 2 
Chron.  xiv.  9).  The  Sesostrid  lungdom  Avas  now  on 
the  decline,  and  at  the  close  of  the  24th  dynasty  Egypt 
Avas  subjugated  by  the  Ethiopians,  and  three  kings 
of  that  nation,  Sahaco,  Sebichos  or  Sevekos,  and 
Tarkus,  reigned  for  44  years,  and  composed  the 
25th  d}Tiasty.  Sevekos  is  obviously  the  Seva,  king 
of  Egypt,  with  whom  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  in  b.c. 
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722,  entered  into  an  alliance  (2  Kings,  xvii.  4);i 
while  Tarkus  is  Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  the 
enemy  of  Assyria  and  Sennacherib  (^Isaiah,  xxxvii. 
9).  Herodotus  indeed  makes  no  mention  of  any  . 
Ethiopian  king  except  Sabaco  (Sebichos),  who, 
according  to  his  account,  reigned  for  half  a century, 
and  then  voluntarily  Avdthdrew  into  his  own  Nubian 
dominions.  (Herod,  ii.  139.)  The  Aethiopian 
dynasty  Avas  the  second  foreign  occupation  of  Egypt, 
hut  it  differed  materially  from  the  earlier  usurpation 
of  the  land  by  the  Hyksos.  The  25th  dynasty  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  Egyp-  i 
tians  themselves  as  a period  of  particular  woe  or 
oppression.  The  alliance  between  tlie  country  above 
and  the  country  below  Elephantine  and  the  Second 
Cataract  Avas  apparently,  at  all  times,  very  close: 
the  religion  and  manners  of  the  adjoining  kingdoms 
differed  but  little  from  one  another:  and  the  Aethio- 
pian sovereigns  perhaps  merely  exchanged,  during 
their  tenure  of  Egypt,  a less  civilised  for  a more 
civilised  realm.  On  the  retirement  of  the  Ethio- 
pians, there  Avas  an  apparent  re-action,  since  Sethos, 
a priest  of  Phtah,  made  himself  master  of  the 
throne.  His  poAver  seems  to  have  been  exercised 
tyrannically,  if  Herodotus  (ii.  147)  is  coiTect  in 
saying  that  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  this  ! 
“ priest  of  Hephaestos  ” the  Egyptians  were  “ set  i 
free.”  One  important  change,  indicating  a decay  of  I 
the  ancient  constitution,  occuiTed  in  this  reign,  j 
The  military  caste  was  degraded,  and  the  croAvn  | 
even  attempted  to  deprfre  them  of  their  lands.  It  i 
is  probable  that  this  was  a revolutionary  phase 
common  to  all  countries  at  certain  eras.  Egypt  had 
become  in  some  degi'ee  a naval  power.  The  com- 
mercial classes  were  rivalling  in  poAver  the  agricul- 
tural and  military,  and  the  priest-king,  for  his  OAvn 
interests,  took  part  Avith  the  fonner.  Sethos  was 
succeeded  (b.c.  700 — 670)  by  the  dodecarchy,  or 
twelve  contemporaneous  kings ; whether  this  number 
were  the  result  of  convention,  or  whether  the  twelve  ■ 
reguli  were  the  heads  of  the  twelve  Greater  Nomes,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  From  the  commencement  of  this 
period,  however,  we  enter  upon  a definite  chronology. 
History  is  composed  of  credible  facts,  and  the  lists  of 
the  kings  are  conformable  with  the  monuments 

PsAMMETiciius  I.,  wlio  reigucd  54  years,  b.  c.  | 
671 — 617,  supplanted  the  dodecarchy  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  and  Phoenician  auxiliaries,  and  in  Lower 
Egypt  at  least  founded  a cosmopolite  kingdom,  such  I 
as  the  Ptolemies  established  three  centuries  after- 
wards. (Diod.  i.  66;  Herod,  i.  171;  Polyaen. 
vii.  3.)  His  Ionian  and  Carian  or  Milesian  auxilia  - 
ries he  settled  in  a district  on  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  MediteiTanean  and  the 
Bubastite  Nome;  while  the  Phoenicians  Avho  had 
helped  him  to  the  throne  were  probably  located  near  i 
Memphis,  in  an  allotment  called  the  Tyrian  camp. 
(Herod,  ii.  112.)  The  native  militia  were  now 
superseded  by  Hellenic  regular  soldiers,  and  a por- 
tion at  least  of  the  war-caste  migrated,  in  dudgeon 
at  this  preference,  to  Aethiopia.  Historians  have 
too  readily  taken  for  granted  that  this  was  a mi 
gration  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Hermotyhians  and 
Calasirians.  It  was  more  probably  a revolt  of  the 
southern  gamsons  on  the  Nubian  frontier.  In  the 
reisn  of  Psammetichus  was  also  instituted  the  caste 
of  interpreters  or  dragomans  between  the  natives 
and  foreigners;  and  it  strikingly  marks  the  decline 
of  the  ancient  system  that  Psammetichus  caused  his 
OAvn  sons  to  be  instructed  in  the  learning  of  the 
Greeks  (Diod.  i.  67).  ' 
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■ Psammetichus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Neco  or 
Nechao,  the  Pharaoh  Necho  of  the  second  book  of 
Kings.,  who  reigned  16  years,  b.  c.  617 — 601. 
Among  the  greatest  of  his  works  was  the  canal  be- 
tween the  Nile  and  the  Ked  Sea.  Whether  he 
completed  it  or  not  is  doubtful ; in  the  reign  of 
Darius  it  was,  however,  certainly  open  for  vessels 
of  large  bm’den,  and  was  finished  by  the  Ptolemies 
(Plin.  vi.  33).  Modem  surveys  have  ascertained 
that  this  canal  left  the  Nile  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modem  town  of  Belbeis  — probably  the  Bubastis 
Agria  of  the  Greeks  — and  ran  E.  and  S.  to  Suez, 
(ilerod.  iv.  42 ; Diod.  i.  33.)  At  Neco’s  command 
also  the  Phoenicians  undertook  the  circumnavigation 
of  the  African  peninsula.  The  success  of  this  en- 
terprise is  problematical,  but,  as  Major  Kennell,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Geography  of  Herodotus,  has 
shown,  by  no  means  impossible.  In  the  reign  of 
Necho  Egypt  came  into  direct  collision  with  the  Baby- 
lonian empire,  at  that  time  lising  upon  the  ruins  of 
the  Assyrian.  Egypt  seems  to  have  been  in  alliance 
with  the  latter,  since  about  the  time  when  Cyaxares 
resumed  the  siege  of  Niniveh,  Necho  marched  to- 
wards the  Euphrates,  apparently  to  relieve  the  be- 
leaguered city.  Judah  was  then  in  league  with 
Babylon;  and  its  king  Josiah  threw  himself  in  the 
way  of  Necho,  and  was  defeated  by  him  at  Megiddo. 
The  Jewish  monarch  died  of  his  wounds  at  Jera- 
salem,  and  the  conqueror  entered  the  holy  city,  pro- 
bably the  Cadytis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  159,  iii.  5). 
Necho  deposed  and  sent  captive  to  Egypt  Jehoahaz, 
the  son  and  successor  of  Josiah,  made  his  younger 
brother  Eliakim  king  in  his  stead,  and  imposed  an 
annual  tribute  on  Judaea.  The  Judaean  monarchs 
w’ere  four  years  later  avenged.  From  the  plains  of 
Carchemish  or  Circesium,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Euphrates,  Neco  fled  to  Egypt,  leaving  all  his  Asiatic 
conquests  to  the  victor  Nebuchadnezzar. 

Necho  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Psammis,  who 
reigned  6 years,  B.  c.  601 — 595,  and  Psammis 
by  his  son  Apries,  the  Uaphris  of  the  monuments, 
and  the  Pharaoh  Hophra  of  the  Scriptures,  who 
reigned  25  years,  b.  c.  595 — 570.  The  earlier 
years  of  Apries  were  signalised  by  his  victories  over 
the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  Phoenicians,  and  Cypriots. 
But  these  acquisitions  were  transient,  and  there  is 
reason  to  suppose  that  Lower  Egypt  at  least  was 
invaded  by  Nebuchadnezzar  (Strab.  p.  687 ; Jere- 
miah, xliii.  12,  xlvi.  13 — 26  ; Ezekiel,  xxix). 
Apries  experienced  even  greater  calamities  on  his 
western  frontier,  a quarter  from  which  Egypt  had 
been  hitherto  unassailed.  The  Greeks  of  Gyrene 
exterminated  his  army  at  Irasa  (^Ain  Ersen),  be- 
tween the  bay  of  Bomba  and  Gyrene.  His  defeat, 
and  the  cruelties  to  which  it  led,  rendered  him 
odious  to  his  subjects.  A fortunate  soldier,  Amasis 
or  Amosis,  deposed,  succeeded,  and  finally  strangled 
him. 

Amasis  reigned  44  years,  b.  c.  570 — 526.  He 
is  the  first  Egyptian  monarch  with  whose  personal 
character  we  have  any  acquaintance.  His  friend- 
ship with  Polycrates  is  well  known.  He  was  a shrewd, 
active,  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  possessed  the 
love  of  the  soldiers  and  the  people,  and  nearly  dis- 
regarded the  rules  and  ceremonies  of  the  priests. 
His  reign  was  eminently  prosperous,  and  his  death 
occurred  just  in  time  to  prevent  his  witnessing  the 
subjugation  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians  under  Cam- 
byses,  which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  his  son  Psam- 
MENiTus  (b.c.  525),  who  sat  upon  the  throne  only 
6 months. 
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2.  Persian  Era. 

The  27th  dynasty  contains  8 Persian  kings,  and 
extends  over  a period  of  124  years,  b.  c.  525 — 401. 
Egypt  became  a satrapy,  not,  however,  without 
much  reluctation  and  various  revolutions;  for  be- 
tween the  worshippers  of  animals  and  the  wor- 
shippers of  fire  a religious  antipathy  subsisted  which 
aggravated  the  pressure  of  conquest  and  the  burden 
of  subjection.  The  Persians  indeed  were  the  only 
masters  of  Egypt  who  assailed  by  violence,  as  well 
as  regarded  with  contempt,  its  religious  and  political 
institutions.  From  this  cause,  no  less  than  from 
the  numerous  Greek  and  Hebrew  settlers  in  the 
Delta,  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  in  b.  c.  332,  found 
scarcely  any  impediment  to  his  occupation  of  Egypt. 
During  the  27  th  dynasty  Egypt  became,  for  the 
first  time,  uivolved  in  European  politics.  A revolt, 
which  commenced  in  the  reign  of  Darius,  b.  c.  488, 
and  which  delayed  for  three  years  the  second  Per- 
sian invasion  of  Greece,  was  repressed  by  his  son 
and  successor  Xerxes,  in  b.  c.  486.  A second  re- 
volt, in  B.  c.  462,  was  put  down,  in  b.  c.  456,  by 
the  satrap  Megabyzus;  but  its  leader  luaros,  son  of 
Psammitichus,  was  aided  by  the  Athenians.  ’ 

The  28th  dynasty  contains  only  one  name,  that 
of  Amyrtabus  the  Saite.  In  his  reign  of  six  years, 
through  some  unexplained  weakness  in  Persia, 
Egypt  regained  its  independence,  for  monuments  at 
Karnak  and  Eilethya  prove  that  the  Saite  monarch 
was  king  of  the  whole  land.  Amyrtaeus  was  mag- 
nificently interred  in  a sarcophagus  of  green  breccia, 
which,  after  passing  from  an  Egyptian  tomb  to  a 
Greek  basilica,  from  a Greek  basilica  to  a Moslem 
mosque,  finally  rests  in  the  British  Museum.  The 

29  th  dyuiisty  contained  four  kings,  of  whom  hardly 
any  thing  is  related,  and  the  30th  dynasty  three 
kings,  Nectanebus  I.,  Tachos,  and  Nectane- 
Bus  II.,  who  are  better  known  from  their  con- 
nection with  Grecian  history.  In  the  reign  of 
Nectanebus  II.,  and  in  the  year  b.  c.  350,  Egypt 
was  reconquered  by  Bagoas  and  Mentor,  the  gene- 
rals of  Darius  Ochus,  and  the  last  Pharaoh  of  the 

30  dynasties  retired  an  exile  into  Aethiopia.  The 
succession  of  Egyptian  monarchs,  embracing  a pe- 
riod of  3553  years,  is  unexampled  in  history.  Upon 
the  annals  of  their  successors  the  Ptolemies  we  shall 
not  however  enter,  since  the  lives  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography 
(art.  Ptolemaeus').  It  will  suffice  in  this  place 
to  make  a few  general  remarks  upon  the  political 
aspect  of  Egypt  under  its  Greek  and  Koman  masters. 

3.  Macedonian  or  Hellenic  Era. 

Many  causes  rendered  the  accession  of  a Greek 
dynasty  an  easy  and  even  a welcome  transition  to 
the  Egyptian  people.  In  the  decline  of  the  native 
monarchy,  they  had  suffered  much  from  anarchy 
and  civil  wars.  For  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  Persia 
had  pressed  heavily  upon  their  trade,  agriculture  and 
religion:  their  wealth  had  been  drained,  their  chil- 
dren enslaved,  their  ceremonial  and  national  prejudices 
systematically  outraged  by  their  rulers.  For  the 
advent  of  the  Greeks  a gradual  preparation  had  been 
made  since  the  reign  of  Psammetichus.  Hellenic 
colonies  had  penetrated  to  the  Great  Oasis  and  the 
coast  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Greek  travellers  and  philo- 
sophers had  explored  the  Thebaid,  and  Greek  immi- 
grants had  established  numerous  colonies  in  the 
Delta.  Lower  Egypt  too  had  admitted  Spartans  and 
Athenians  alternately  as  the  allies  of  the  Saite  and 
Memphite  sovereigns ; so  that  when  in  b.  c.  332 
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Alexander  reached  Pelusium,  tliat  city  opened  its 
gates  to  him,  and  his  march  to  Memphis  resembled 
the  peaceful  progress  of  a native  king. 

The  regulations  which  Alexander  made  for  the 
government  of  his  new  conquest  were  equally  wise 
and  popular:  and  as  they  were  generally  adopted  by 
his  successors  the  Lagidae,  they  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  place.  The  Egyptians  were  governed  by  their 
own  laws.  The  privileges  of  the  priests  and  their 
exemption  from  land-tax  were  secured  to  them,  and 
they  were  encouraged,  if  not  assisted,  to  repair  the 
temples,  and  to  restore  the  ancient  ritual.  Already 
in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Soter  the  inner-chamber  of 
the  Temple  of  Karnak  was  rebuilt,  and  the  name  of 
Philip  Ajrhidaeus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  inscribed 
upon  it.  Alexander  himself  offered  sacrifice  to  Apis 
at  Memphis,  and  assumed  the  titles  of  “ Son  of 
Ammon  ” and  “ Beloved  of  Ammon  ” ; and  when  the 
sacred  Bull  died  of  old  age  Ptolemy  I.  bestowed  fifty 
talents  upon  his  funeral.  Euergetes,  the  third  mo- 
narch of  the  Lagid  house,  enlarged  the  temple  of 
Karnak,  added  to  that  of  Ammon  in  the  Great  Oasis, 
and  erected  smaller  shrines  to  Osiris  at  Canobus,  and 
to  Leto,  at  Esne  or  Latopolis.  The  structures  of 
the  Ptolemies  will  be  noticed  under  the  names  of  the 
various  places  which  they  restored  or  adorned. 

It  would  have  been  impolitic  to  reinstate  the  ancient 
militia  of  Egypt,  which  indeed  had  long  been  s uperseded 
by  a standing  army  or  Greek  mercenaries.  Under 
the  most  despotic  of  the  Ptolemies,  however,  we  meet 
with  few  instances  of  military  oppression,  and  these 
rarely  extended  beyond  the  subiu’bs  of  Alexandria 
or  the  frontiers  of  the  Delta.  Alexander  established 
two  principal  garrisons,  one  at  Pelusium,  as  the  key 
of  Egypt,  and  another  at  Memphis,  as  the  capital  of 
the  Lower  Country.  Subsequently  Parembole  in 
Nubia,  Elephantine,  and  the  Greek  city  of  Ptolemais 
m the  Thebaid  were  occupied  by  Macedonian  troops. 
The  civil  jurisdiction  he  divided  between  two  nom- 
archies  or  judgeships,  and  he  appointed  as  nomarchs 
two  native  Egyptians,  Doloaspis  and  Petisis.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iii.  5.  § 2.) 

Like  their  predecessors  the  Pharaohs,  the  Ptolemies 
aspired  to  extend  their  power  over  Palestine  and 
Syria,  and  protracted  wars  were  the  results  of  their 
contests  with  the  Seleucid  kings.  But  even  these 
campaigns  tended  to  the  augmentation  of  the  Egyptian 
navy ; and,  in  consequence  of  the  foundation  of  Alex- 
andria the  country  possessed  one  of  the  strongest  and 
most  capacious  havens  in  the  Mediterranean.  Be- 
coming a maritime,  the  Egyptians  became  also  an 
actively  commercial  nation,  and  exported  com,  pa- 
pyrus, linen,  and  the  articles  of  their  Libyan  and 
Indian  traffic  to  western  Asia  and  Europe.  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  gave  a new  impulse  to  the  internal 
trade  of  the  Nile-valley,  in  the  first  place,  by  es- 
tablishing a system  of  police  from  Cercasorum  to 
Syene,  and,  in  the  next,  by  completing  the  canal 
which  Necho  and  Darius  Hystaspis  had  begun, 
from  the  Pelusiac  arm  of  the  Nile  to  Arsinoe  at 
the  head  of  the  Bed  Sea.  (Plin.  vi.  33;  Herod, 
ii.  158)  [Bubastis;  Arsinoe].  He  also  rebuilt 
the  old  port  of  Aennum  or  Cosseir  [Philotera], 
and  improved  the  caravan  route  from  the  interior  by 
erecting  inns  and  cisterns  in  the  desert  between 
Coptos  and  Berenice.  The  monuments  of  Lower 
Nubia  attest  the  wealth  and  enterprise  of  the  Lagid 
monarchs.  Egypt  indeed  did  not  regain  under  this 
family  the  splendour  which  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Thoutmosis  and  Eameses  III.,  but  it  was  perhaps 
more  uniformly  prosperous,  and  less  exposed  to  in- 
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vasion  from  Gyrene  and  Arabia  than  it  had  ever 
been  since  the  18th  dynasty  occupied  the  throne  of 
Menes. 

In  one  respect  the  amalgamation  of  the  Egyptians 
with  their  conquerors  was  incomplete.  The  Greeks 
were  always  the  dominant  class.  The  children  of 
mixed  marriages  were  declared  by  the  Macedonian 
laws  to  be  Egyptian  not  Greek.  They  were  incapable 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  or  the  army,  and 
worshipped  Osiris  and  Isis,  rather  than  Zeus  or 
Hera.  Thus,  according  to  Hellenic  prejudices,  they 
were  regarded  as  barbarian  or  at  most  as  Peiioeci, 
and  not  as  full  citizens  or  freemen.  To  this  distinc- 
tion may  in  part  be  ascribed  the  facility  with  which 
both  races  subsequently  submitted  to  the  auhority 
of  the  Eoman  emperors. 

The  ancient  divisions  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
kingdoms  were  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty  re- 
vived but  inverted.  Power,  population,  wealth  and 
enterprise  were  drawn  down  to  the  Delta  and  to  the 
space  between  its  chief  cities  Memphis  and  Alexandria. 
The  Thebaid  gradually  declined.  Its  temples  were 
indeed  restored : and  its  pompous  hierarchy  recovered 
much  of  their  influence.  But  the  rites  of  religion 
could  not  compete  with  the  activity  of  commerce. 
The  Greek  and  Hebrew  colonists  of  the  Delta  absorbed 
the  vitality  of  the  land : and  long  before  the  Eomahs 
converted  Egypt  into  a province  of  the  empire,  the 
Nubians  and  Arabs  had  encroached  upon  the  upper 
country,  and  the  ancient  Diospolite  region  partly  re- 
turned to  the  waste,  and  partly  displayed  a super- 
annuated grandeur,  in  striking  contrast  with  the 
busy  and  productive  energy  of  the  Lower  Country. 
Tliis  phenomenon  is  illustrated  by  the  mummies 
which  are  found  in  the  tombs  of  Memphis  and  the 
catacombs  of  Thebes  respectively.  Of  one  hundred 
mummies  taken  from  the  latter,  about  twenty  show 
an  European  origin,  while  of  every  hundred  derived 
from  the  necropolite  receptacles  of  the  former,  seventy 
have  lost  their  Coptic  peculiarities  (Shai'pe,  History 
of  Egypt,  p.  133,  2nd  ed.).  The  Delta  had,  in  fact, 
become  a cosmopolite  region,  replenished  from  Syria 
and  Greece,  and  brought  into  contact  with  general 
civilisation.  The  Thebaid  remained  stationary,  and 
reverted  to  its  ancient  Aethiopian  type,  neglecting 
or  incapable  of  foreign  admixture. 

4.  Roman  Era. 

For  more  than  a century  previous  to  b.  c.  30  tha 
family  and  government  of  the  Lagid  house  had  been 
on  the  decline.  It  was  rather  the  jealousy  of  the 
Eoman  senate  which  dreaded  to  see  one  of  its  own 
members  an  Egyptian  proconsul,  than  its  own  integral 
strength,  which  delayed  the  conversion  of  the  Nile- 
valley  into  a Eoman  province.  When  however  the 
Eoman  commonwealth  had  passed  into  a monarchy, 
and  the  final  struggle  between  Antonius  and  Augustus 
had  been  decided  by  the  surrender  of  Alexandria, 
Egypt  ceased  to  be  an  independent  kingdom.  The 
regulations  which  Augustus  made  for  his  new  ac- 
quisition manifested  at  once  his  sense  of  its  value, 
and  his  vigilance  against  intrusion.  Egypt  became 
properly  a province  neither  of  the  senate  nor  the  em- 
peror. It  was  thenceforth  governed  by  a prefect,  called 
Praefectus  Aegypti,  afterwards  Praefectus  Augus^ 
talis,  immediately  appointed  by  the  Caesar  and  re- 
sponsible to  him  alone.  The  prefect  was  taken  from 
the  equestrian  order:  and  no  senator  was  permitted 
to  set  foot  in  Egypt  without  special  imperial  license, 
(Tac.  Ann.  a 59,  Hist.  ii.  74;  Dion  Cass.  li.  17 ; Ar- 
rian, Anab.  iii.  5.)  Even  after  Diocletian  had  re- 
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fnodelled  or  abolished  nearly  all  the  other  institutions 
of  the  empire,  this  interdict  remained  in  force.  The 
dependence  of  Egypt  was  therefore  more  absolute  and 
direct  than  that  of  any  other  province  of  Rome.  Its 
difficulty  of  access,  and  t he  facility  which  it  presented 
to  an  enterprising  and  ambitious  governor  to  render 
himself  independent,  dictated  these  stringent  pre- 
cautions. The  prefect,  however,  possessed  the  same 
powers  as  the  other  provincial  governors,  although 
he  did  not  receive  the  fasces  and  the  other  insig- 
nia of  the  latter.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  60;  Poll.  Trig. 
Tyr.  22.) 

Augustus  made  very  little  change  in  the  internal 
government  of  Egypt.  It  was  divided  into  three 
great  districts  called  Epistrategiae  (^ima-TfiarTiyiai') 
— Upper  Egypt  (Thebais),  of  which  the  capital  was 
Ptolemais,  Middle  Egypt  (Heptanomis),  and  Lower 
Egypt  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  787).  Each  of  these  three 
districts  was  divided  into  nomes,  the  nomes  into 
toparchies,  and  the  toparchies  into  kw/jlui  and  tottoi, 
in  which  the  land  was  carefully  measured  according 
to  &povpai.  Each  of  the  great  districts  was  under 
an  epistrategus  (JiriarpaTipyos'),  who  was  a Roman, 
and  possessed  both  civil  and  military  authority, 
and  to  him  all  the  officials  in  his  district  were 
amenable.  Each  nome  was  governed  by  a strategus 
(cTTpaTTiyos'),  in  ancient  times  called  vojxdpxris, 
who  carried  into  execution  the  edicts  of  the  pre- 
fect, and  superintended  the  collection  of  the  taxes 
imposed  upon  his  nome.  The  strategus  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  prefect,  and  was  selected  from  the 
natives,  either  Greeks  or  Egyptians:  the  term  of 
his  office  was  three  years.  The  subdivisions  of  the 
nomes  above  mentioned  were  in  like  manner  under 
the  administration,  each  of  its  own  officers,  w^hose 
names  and  titles  frequently  occur  in  inscriptions. 

The  three  Greek  cities  of  Alexandria,  Ptolemais, 
and  Arsinoe  were  not  subject  to  the  authorities  of 
the  nome,  but  were  governed  by  their  own  municipal 
institutions  (o’v(rrT]fxa  iroXiriKhv  iv  Tcp  ‘EWtjuik^ 
TpoTTO),  Strab.  xvii.  p.  813). 

Two  legions  were  found  sufficient  to  keep  Egypt 
in  obedience.  They  were  stationed  at  Elephantine 
and  Parembole,  in  the  south : at  the  Hermopolitan 
castle,  on  the  borders  of  Heptanomis  and  the  The- 
baid : at  Memphis  and  Alexandria  in  the  Delta : and 
at  Paretonium  in  Libya.  Cohorts  of  German  horse 
were  quartered  in  various  portions  of  the  Nile-valley. 
The  native  popidation  were  not  allowed  to  possess 
arms  — a precaution  partly  dictated  by  the  fierce 
and  excitable  temper  of  the  Egyptian  people.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  16.  § 23.) 

The  Romans  presently  set  themselves  to  improve 
the  revenues  and  restore  the  agriculture  of  their 
new  province.  Under  the  second  prefect  C.  Pe- 
tronius  (Sueton.  Octav.  18;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  820)  the 
canals  of  the  Nile  were  cleared  of  sand,  and  many 
thousand  acres  brought  again  into  cultivation. 
Egypt,  under  the  emperors,  shared  with  Sicily  and 
northern  Africa  the  ffistinction  oi  being  accounted  a 
granary  of  Rome.  To  the  general  survey  of  the 
Nile-valley  under  Aelius  Gallus,  the  third  prefect, 
we  owe  the  accurate  description  of  it  by  the  geo- 
grapher Strabo.  He  accompanied  the  prefect  to 
Syene  (xvi.  p.  816),  and  explored  both  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  grandeur  in  the  Thebaid,  and  the  new  cities 
which,  like  Ptolemais,  had  been  built  and  were  occu- 
pied by  Greeks  alone.  The  Caesars  were  as  tolerant 
as  the  Macedonian  kings,  and  made  no  change  in 
the  religion  of  their  Coptic  subjects.  The  names  of 
Roman  emperors  are  inscribed  on  many  of  the  Egyp- 
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tian  and  Nubian  temples;  e.  g.,  that  of  Augustus 
at  Philae,  and  that  of  Tiberius  at  Thebes,  Aphrodi- 
topolis,  and  Berenice.  Augustus  was  invested  with 
the  titles  of  the  native  kings  — Son  of  the  Sun,  of 
Ammon,  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  &c.  The 
country  was  well  governed  under  Tiberius,  who 
strictly  repressed  the  avarice  of  his  prefects  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xviii.  5;  Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  32).  From  Tacitus 
(^Ann.  ii.  64)  we  learn  that  the  emperor  was  highly 
displeased  with  his  adopted  son  Germanicus  for 
travelling  in  Egypt  without  a previous  licence  from 
himself.  Pliny  (viii.  71)  records  that,  on  this  tour, 
Germanicus  consulted  the  sacred  bull  Apis,  and  re- 
ceived an  answer  indicative  of  his  future  misfortunes. 
The  liberty  of  coining  money  w’as  taken  from  the 
Egyptians  by  Tiberius  in  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign 
(a.  d.  23);  but  the  right  of  mintage  was  restored  to 
them  by  Claudius.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  has  given  an 
interesting  description  of  the  Egyptian  trade  with 
the  East  in  this  reign.  The  history  of  Egypt  from 
this  period  is  so  nearly  identified  with  that  of  Alex- 
andria, that  we  may  refer  generally  to  that  head  for 
the  summary  of  its  events.  The  country,  indeed,  had 
been  so  completely  subjugated,  that  Vespasian  could 
venture  to  withdraw  from  it  nearly  all  the  disposable 
military  force,  when  in  A.  d.  67 — 68  it  was  required 
to  put  down  the  rebellion  of  Judaea.  The  principal 
commotions  of  Egypt  were,  indeed,  caused  by  the 
common  hostility  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew  popu- 
lation. This,  generally  confined  to  the  streets  of 
Alexandria,  sometimes  raged  in  the  Delta  also,  and 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  demanded  the  imperial  inter- 
ference to  suppress.  The  Jews,  indeed,  w^ere  very 
numerous  in  Egypt,  especially  in  the  open  country; 
and  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  their  prin- 
cipal temple  was  at  Leontopolis.  Hadrian  (^Spar~ 
tian.  14)  visited  Egypt  in  the  6th  year  of  his 
reign,  and  ascended  the  Nile  as  far  as  Thebes.  The 
most  conspicuous  monument  of  this  imperial  progress 
was  the  city  of  Antinopolis,  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Nile,  which  he  raised  as  a monument  to  his  favourite, 
the  beautiful  Antinous.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  16.) 

In  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  A.  d.  166,  occurred 
the  first  serious  rebellion  of  Egypt  against  its  Roman 
masters.  It  is  described  as  a revolt  of  the  native 
soldiers.  But  they  were  probably  Arabs  who  had 
been  drafted  into  the  legions,  and  whose  predatory 
habits  prompted  them  to  desert  and  resume  their 
wild  life  in  the  desert.  The  revolt  lasted  nearly 
four  years  (a.  d.  171 — 175),  and  was  put  down  by 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  then  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror of  Egypt,  and  his  son  Maecianus  praetorian 
prefect.  Avidius  and  his  son,  however,  were  put  to 
death  by  their  own  troops,  and  the  clemency  of  the 
emperor  speedily  regained  the  affections  of  his  Egyp- 
tian subjects.  (Capitol.  M.  Anton.  25.) 

On  the  death  of  Pertinax  in  A.  d.  193,  Pescennius 
Niger,  who  commanded  a legion  in  Upper  Egypt, 
and  had  won  the  favour  of  the  natives  by  repressing 
the  license  of  the  soldiery,  proclaimed  himself  em- 
peror. He  was  defeated  and  slain  at  Cyzicus,  A.  i>. 
196,  and  his  successful  rival  the  emperor  Severus 
visited  the  vacant  province,  and  examined  the  monu- 
ments at  Thebes  and  Memphis.  Severus,  however, 
was  unppular  with  the  Egyptians,  as  well  from  his 
exactions  of  tribute  as  from  his  impolitic  derision  of 
the  national  religion.  In  the  reign  of  Caracalla, 
Egyptians  for  the  first  time  took  their  seat  in  the 
Roman  senate,  and  the  worship  of  Isis  was  publicly 
sanctioned  at  Rom.e.  (Dion  Cass. Ixxvii.  23 ; Spartian. 
Sever.  17.) 
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The  next  important  revolution  of  Egypt  was  its 
temporary  occupation  by  Zenobia,  queen  of  Palmyra, 
in  A.  D.  269.  The  Egypto- Greeks  were  now  at  the 
end  of  six  centuries  again  subject  to  an  Asiatic 
monarch.  But  her  power  lasted  only  a few  months. 
This  invasion,  however,  stimulated  the  native  popu- 
lation, now  considerably  intermingled  with  Arabs, 
and  they  set  up,  after  a few  months’  submission  to 
Aurelian,  a Syrian  of  Seleucia,  named  Fi'rrnus,  as 
emperor,  A.  D.  272.  (Vopisc.  FiVw.  5.)  Firmus  was 
succeeded  by  a rebel  chieftain  named  Domitius  Do- 
mitianus  (Zosim.  i.  49) ; but  both  of  these  pretenders 
were  ultimately  crushed  by  Aurelian.  Both  Rome 
and  Egypt  suffered  greatly  during  this  period  of 
anarchy : the  one  from  the  irregularity  of  the  supply 
of  corn,  the  other  from  the  ravages  of  predatory 
bands,  and  from  the  encroachments  of  the  barbarians 
on  either  frontier.  In  a.  d.  276,  Probus,  who  had 
been  military  prefect  of  Egypt,  was,  on  the  death  of 
Tacitus,  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  legions,  and 
their  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  other  provinces  of 
the  empire.  Probus  was  soon  recalled  to  his  former 
province  by  the  turbulence  of  the  Blemmyes ; and  as 
even  Ptolemais,  the  capital  of  the  Thebaid,  was  in 
possession  of  the  insurgents,  we  may  estimate  the 
power  of  the  Arabs  in  the  Nile-valley.  So  danger- 
ous, indeed,  were  these  revolts,  that  Probus  deemed 
his  victory  over  the  Blemmyes  not  unworthy  of  a 
tiiumph.  (Vopisc.  Prob.  9,  seq.) 

The  reign  of  Diocletian,  A.  d.  285,  was  a period 
of  calamity  to  Egypt.  A century  of  wars  had  ren- 
dered its  people  able  and  formidable  soldiers;  and 
Achilleus,  the  leader  of  the  insurgents,  was  pro- 
claimed by  them  emperor.  Diocletian  personally 
directed  his  campaigns,  and  reduced,  after  a tedious 
siege,  the  cities  of  Goptos  and  Busiris.  In  this  reign 
also  the  Roman  frontier  was  withdrawn  from  Aethio- 
pia,  and  restored  to  Elephantine,  whose  fortifications 
were  strengthened  and  garrisons  augmented.  Ga- 
lerius  and  Maximin  successively  misgoverned  Egypt: 
whose  history  henceforward  becomes  little  more  than 
a record  of  a ixsligious  persecution. 

After  the  time  of  Constantine,  the  administration 
and  division  of  Egypt  were  completely  changed.  It 
w'as  then  divided  into  six  provinces:  (1)  Aegyptus 
Propria;  (2)  Augustamnica ; (3)  Heptanomis  (after- 
w'ards  Arcadia);  (4)  Thebais;  (5)  Libya  Inferior; 
(6)  Libya  Superior  (consisting  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pen- 
tapolis).  The  division  into  nomes  lasted  till  the 
seventh  century  after  Christ.  All  the  authorities 
having  any  relation  to  the  Roman  province  of 
Aegypt  are  collected  by  Marquardt,  in  Becker’s 
Ilandbuch  der  Romischen  Alter thiimer,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i. 
p.  207,  seq. 

Under  the  Romans  the  chief  roads  in  Egypt  were  six 
in  number.  One  extended  from  Contra-Pselcis  in 
Nubia  along  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile  to  Babylon 
opposite  MempMs,  and  thence  proceeded  by  Helio- 
polis to  the  point  where  Trajan’s  canal  entered  the 
Red  Sea.  A second  led  from  Memphis  to  Pelusium. 
A third  joined  the  first  at  Serapion,  and  afforded  a 
shorter  route  across  the  desert.  A fourth  went 
along  the  western  banlc  of  the  Nile  from  Hiera  Sy- 
caminos  in  Nubia  to  Alexandria.  A fifth  reached 
from  Palestine  to  Alexandria,  and  ran  along  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  from  Raphia  to  Pelusium, 
joining  the  fourth  at  Andropolis.  The  sixth  road 
led  from  Coptos  on  the  Nile  to  Berenice  on  the  Red 
Sea,  and  contained  ten  stations,  each  about  twenty- 
five  irnles  apart  from  one  another.  The  Roman 
roads  in  Egypt  ai'e  described  in  the  Itinerarium 
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Antonini,  which  is  usually  ascribed  to  the  emperof 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus. 

According  to  the  traditions  of  the  Church,  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  into  Egypt  by  the  evangelist 
St.  Mark.  Its  reception  and  progress  must  be  read 
in  ecclesiastical  annals.  We  can  only  remark  here, 
that  the  gloomy  and  meditative  genius  of  the  Egyp- 
tians was  a favourable  soil  for  the  growth  of  heresy; 
that  the  Arians  and  Athanasians  shed  torrents  of 
blood  in  their  controversies;  and  that  monachism 
tended  nearly  as  much  as  civil  or  religious  wars  to 
the  depopulation  of  the  Nile-valley.  The  deserts  of 
the  Thebaid,  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  and  the  islands 
formed  by  the  lagoons  and  estuaries  of  the  Nile,  were 
thronged  with  convents  and  hermitages;  and  the 
legends  of  the  saints  are,  in  considerable  proportion, 
the  growth  of  Egyptian  fancy  and  asceticism.  In 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  I.,  A.  d.  379,  the  edict  which 
denounced  Paganism  levelled  at  one  blow  the  ancient 
Polytheism  of  the  Nile-valley,  and  consigned  to  ruin 
and  neglect  all  of  its  temples  which  had  not  pre- 
viously been  converted,  partially  or  wholly,  into 
Christian  Churches.  From  this  epoch  we  may  regard 
the  history  of  the  Egyptians,  as  a peculiar  people, 
closed : their  only  subsequent  revolutions  hence- 
forward being  their  subjugation  by  Persia  in  A.  d. 
618,  and  their  conquest  by  Amrou,  the  general  of  the 
Khaliph  Omar,  in  A.  d.  640.  The  yoke  of  Arabia 
was  then  finally  imposed  upon  the  land  of  Misraim, 
and  its  modern  history  commences  — a history  of 
decrepitude  and  decline  until  the  present  century. 

The  sources  of  information  for  Egyptian  history 
and  geography  are  of  four  kinds.  (1)  Works  of 
geography,  such  as  those  of  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  Era- 
tosthenes, Pliny  and  Mela.  (2)  Of  history,  such  as 
those  of  the  fragments  of  Manetho,  Africanus,  the 
Syncellus,  Eusebius,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  already 
cited.  (3)  The  Arabian  chorographers,  — and  (4) 
the  researches  of  modem  travellers  and  Egyptologers 
from  Kircher  to  Bunsen  and  Lepsius;  among  the 
former  we  specially  designate  the  works  of  the  elder 
Niebuhr,  Pococke  and  Bruce,  Burckhardt  and  Bel- 
zoni;  the  splendid  collections  of  Ddnon  andtheFrench 
savans,  1798;  Gau’s  work  on  the  monuments  of 
Lower  Nubia,  and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s  Manners  ■ 
and  Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians,  6 vols.  8vo.  | 
To  these  may  be  added,  as  summaries  of  the  writings 
of  travellers  and  schdars,  Heeren’s  Researches  into 
the  Politics,  Intercourse,  and  Trade  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, Aethiopians,  and  Egyptians,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Engl,  trans.  1 838 ; the  recent  work,  Kenrick’s  A?i- 
cient  Egypt,  2 vols.  8vo.  1850;  and  the  two  volumes 
in  the  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  entitled  ; 
The  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities,  which,  | 
under  an  unpretending  form,  contain  a fund  of  > 
sound  and  various  information.  It  would  be  easy  to  I 
extend  this  catalogue  of  authorities ; but  the  general 
reader  vdll  find  all  he  seeks  in  the  authors  we  have 
enumerated.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AEGYS  (Atyus:  Eth.hlyva.Tiys,  Paus. ; hlyvevs, 
Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  a town  of  Laconia, 
on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  originally  belonged  to 
the  Arcadians,  but  was  conquered  at  an  early  period 
by  Charilaus,  the  reputed  nephew  of  Lyem-gus,  and 
annexed  to  Laconia.  Its  territory,  called  Aegytis 
(Ai70Tis),  appears  to  have  been  originally  of  some 
extent,  and  to  have  included  all  the  villages  in  the 
districts  of  Maleatis  and  Cromitis.  Even  at  the 
time  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis,  the  inhabitants 
of  these  Arcadian  districts,  comprising  Scirtonium, 
Malea,  Cromi,  Belbina,  and  Leuctrum,  continued 
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to  be  called  Aegytae.  The  position  of  Aegys  is 
uncertain.  Leake  places  it  at  Kamdra,  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  Xerild,  the  ancient  Camion. 
(Paus.  iii.  2.  § 5,  viii.  27.  § 4,  34.  § 5;  Strab.  p. 
446;  Pol.  ii.  54;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca^  p.  234.) 

AELANA  (t«  KiKava,  Strab.  p.  768;  Ai\avr], 
Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  6.  § 4;  ’EAam,  Ptol.  v.  17.  § 1; 
M\avov.,  Steph.  B.  s.  t’.;  AiAds,  Procop.  i?.  Pers.  i. 
19;  in  0.  T.  Elath,  in  LXX.  Ai\d0,  Alhdovi  Eth. 
Ai\av'iT7)s : Akaba),  an  Idumaean  town  in  Arabia 
Petraea,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  eastern  gulf  of 
the  Red  Sea,  which  was  called  after  this  town  Aela- 
niticus  Sinus.  It  was  situated  10  miles  E.  of  Petra 
(Euseb.  Onom.  s.  v.  'HAa0),  and  150  miles  SE.  of 
Gaza  (Plin.  v.  11.  s.  12).  It  was  annexed  to  the 
kingdom  of  Judah,  together  with  the  other  cities  of 
Idumaea,  by  David  (2  Sam.  viii.  14),  and  was  one 
of  the  harbours  on  the  Red  Sea,  from  which  the  fleet 
of  Solomon  sailed  to  Ophir  (1  Kings ix.  26 ; 2 Chron. 
viii.  17);  but  it  subsequently  revolted  from  the 
Jews,  and  became  independent.  (2  Kings,  xiv.  22.) 
It  continued  to  be  a place  of  commercial  importance 
under  the  Romans,  and  w^as  the  head  quarters  of  the 
tenth  legion.  (Hieron.  ; Not.  Imp.)  It  was  the 

residence  of  a Christian  bishop,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Procopius  in  the  sixth  century  as  inhabited  by  Jews, 
who,  after  having  been  for  a long  time  independent, 
had  become  subject  to  the  Romans  in  the  reign  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  Pens.  i.  19.)  The  site  of 
Aelana  is  now  occupied  by  a fortress  called  A kaha, 
in  which  a garrison  is  stationed,  because  it  lies  on 
the  route  of  the  Egyptian  pilgrims  to  Mecca.  (Nie- 
buhr, Beschreihung  von  Arabien,  p.  400;  Riippel, 
Reise  in  Nubien,  p.  248 ; Laborde,  Journey  through 
Arabia  Petraea,  vol.  i.  p.  116.) 

AELANI'TICUS  SINUS.  [Arabicus  Sinus.] 
AE'LIA  CAPITOLI'NA.  [Jerusalem.] 
AE'MODAE  or  HAE'MODAE,  the  Shetland 
Islands  (Mela,  iii.  6),  described  by  Pliny  (iv.  16. 
§ 30),  as  a group  of  seven.  The  islands  Ocitis 
^Okitis'),  and  Dumna  (^Aovgvd)  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  3.  § 31)  were  apparently  pait  of  this 
group,  and  answer  respectively  to  St.  Ronaldsha  and 
Hay.  Camden  and  the  elder  antiquaries,  how'^ever, 
refer  the  Aemodae  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 
AEMO'NA,  HAEMO'NA,  EMO'NA 
"Hfxava,  Orelli,  Inscript.  72  ; ’H/u3,  Herodian. 
yiii.  1 : Eth.  Aemonensis : Layback),  a strongly 
fortified  town  with  a well-frequented  market  in 
Pannonia,  situated  on  the  river  Saave  and  on  the 
road  from  Aquileia  to  Celeia,  answering  to  the 
modem  Laybach,  the  capital  of  Illyria.  Laybach, 
however,  as  the  Roman  remains  around  its  walls 
attest,  does  not  equal  in  extent  the  ancient  Aemona. 
According  to  tradition,  the  Argonauts  were  the 
founders  of  Aemona  (Zosim.  v.  29).  It  subse- 
quently became  a Roman  colony  with  the  title  of 
Julia  Augusta  (Plin.  iv.  21.  § 28),  and  its  name 
occurs  on  coins  and  inscriptions  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 7; 
Orelli,  Inscript,  nos.  71,  72,  et  alib.).  [W.B.D.] 
AENA'RIA  (AiVapia,  App.),  called  by  the  Greeks 
PITHECU'SA  (JJievKovaaa),  or  PITHECU'SAE 
(UidrfKovaaai),  and  by  the  Latin  poets  INA'RIME, 
now  Ischia,  is  an  island  of  considerable  size,  which 
lies  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  nearly  opposite  to 
Cape  Misenum,  and  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that 
headland,  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Bay  of 
Naples.  It  is  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  distant  between  five  and  six  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  16  from  Capri,  which 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay.  The  small 
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island  of  Prochyta  (^Procida)  lies  between  it  and 
Cape  Misenum.  The  whole  island  is  of  volcanic 
origin,  and  though  it  contains  no  regular  crater,  or 
other  vent  of  igneous  action,  was  subject  in  ancient, 
as  it  has  continued  in  later,  times,  to  violent  earth- 
quakes and  paroxysmal  outbursts  of  volcanic  agency. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Greek  settlers  from  Chalcis 
and  Eretria,  either  simultaneously  with,  or  even 
previous  to,  the  foundation  of  Cumae  on  the  neigh- 
bouring mainland;  and  the  colony  attained  to  great 
prosperity,  but  afterwards  suffered  severely  from 
internal  ^ssensions,  and  was  ultimately  compelled  to 
abandon  the  island  in  consequence  of  violent  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  outbreaks.  (Liv.  viii.  22; 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)  These  are  evidently  the  same  de- 
scribed by  Timaeus,  who  related  that  Mt.  Epomeus, 
a hill  in  the  centre  of  the  island,  vomited  forth 
flames  and  a vast  mass  of  ashes,  and  that  a part  of 
the  island,  betw'^een  this  mountain  and  the  coast, 
was  driven  forcibly  into  the  sea.  (Timaeus  ap. 
Strab.  V.  p.  248.)  The  same  phenomena  are  re- 
lated with  some  variation  by  Pliny  (ii.  88).  At  a 
later  period,  a fresh  colony  w^as  established  there  by 
Hieroii,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse  (probably  after  his 
great  naval  victory  over  the  Tyn'henians  in  b.c.474), 
but  these  were  also  compelled  to  quit  the  island  for 
similar  reasons.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Mommsen,  Unter- 
Italischen  Dialekte,  p.  1 98.)  After  their  departure 
it  was  occupied  by  the  Neapolitans,  and  Scylax 
(§  10.  p.  3)  speaks  of  it  as  containing,  in  his 
time,  a Greek  city.  It  probably  continued  from 
henceforth  a dependency  of  Neapolis,  and  the  period 
at  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  is 
unknowm;  but  we  find  it  in  later  times  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  property  of  the  Roman  state,  until 
Augustus  ceded  it  once  more  to  the  Neapolitans,  in 
exchange  for  the  island  of  Capreae.  (Suet.  Aug.  92.) 
We  have  scarcely  any  further  information  concerning 
its  condition;  but  it  seems  to  have  effectually  re- 
covered from  its  previous  disasters,  though  still  sub- 
ject to  earthquakes  and  occasional  phenomena  of  a 
volcanic  character.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same 
causes  for  its  warm  springs,  which  w^ere  frequented  for 
their  medical  properties.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  248.  258; 
Plin.  xxxi.  5;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  104;  Lucil.  Aetna, 
430 ; Jul.  Obseq.  114.)  Strabo  notices  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  speaks  of  gold  mines  having  been  worked 
by  the  first  settlers ; but  it  would  seem  never  to  have 
enjoyed  any  considerable  degree  of  prosperity  or  im- 
portance under  the  Romans,  as  its  name  is  rarely 
mentioned.  At  the  present  day  it  is  a fertile  and 
flourishing  island,  with  a population  of  25,000  in- 
habitants, and  contains  two  considerable  towns, 
Ischia  and  Foria.  The  position  of  the  ancient 
town  is  uncertain,  no  antiquities  having  been  dis- 
covered, except  a few  inscriptions.  The  Monte  di 
San  Nicola,  wdiich  rises  in  the  centre  of  the  island 
to  an  elevation  of  2500  feet,  and  bears  unquestion- 
able traces  of  volcanic  action,  is  clearly  the  same 
with  the  Epomeus  of  Timaeus  (1.  c.)  which  is  called 
by  Phny  Mons  Epopus.  (Concerning  the  present 
state  of  the  island,  and  its  volcanic  phenomena,  see 
Description  Topogr.  et  Histor.  des  lies  d Ischia, 
de  Ponza,  ^c.,  Naples,  1822;  Scrope,  On  the  Vol- 
canic District  of  Naples,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Geol. 
Soc.  2nd  series,  vol.  ii. ; Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p. 
240,  2nd  edit.)  The  name  of  Pithecusae  appears 
to  have  been  sometimes  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
two  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta  collectively, 
but  the  plural  form  as  well  as  the  singular  is  often 
used  to  designate  the  larger  island  alone.  Strabo, 
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indeed,  uses  both  indifferently.  (See  also  Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  69.)  Livy,  in  one  passage  (viii.  22),  speaks 
of  “ Aenaria  et  Pithecusas,”  and  Mela  (ii.  7)  also 
enumerates  separately  Pithecusa,  Aenaria,  and  Pro- 
chyta.  But  this  is  clearly  a mere  confusion  arising 
from  the  double  appellation.  Pliny  tells  us  (iii.  6. 
12)  that  the  Greek  name  was  derived  from  the  pot- 
tery (ttIOoi)  manufactured  there,  not  as  commonly 
supposed  from  its  abounding  in  apes  (TrldrjKoi).  But 
the  latter  derivation  was  the  popular  one,  and  was 
connected,  by  some  writers,  with  the  mythological 
tale  of  the  Cercopes.  (Xenagoras  op.  Harpocr.  s.  v. 
KepKwxf/;  Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  90.) 

The  name  of  Inarime  is  peculiar  to  the  Latin 
poets,  and  seems  to  have  arisen  from  a confusion 
with  the  ''Apifioi  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  after  the 
fable  of  Typhoeus  had  been  transferred  from  Asia  to 
the  volcanic  regions  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  248,  xiii.  p.  626;  Pherecyd.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  ii.  1210.)  The  earthquakes  and  volcanic 
outbursts  of  this  island  were  already  ascribed  by 
Pindar  (^Pyth.  i.  18)  to  the  struggles  of  the  im- 
prisoned giant,  but  the  name  of  Inarime  is  first 
found  in  Virgil,  from  whom  it  is  repeated  by  many 
later  poets.  Ovid  erroneously  distinguishes  Inarime 
from  Pithecusae.  (Virg.  Aen.  ix.  716;  Ovid.  d/ei. 
xiv.  90;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  542,  xii.  147 ; Lucan,  v.  100; 
Stat.  Silv.  ii.  2.  76;  and  see  Heyne,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  ix.;  Werasdorf,  Exc.  iii.  ad  Lucil.  Aet- 
nam.')  The  idea,  that  both  this  and  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Procliyta  had  been  at  one  time  united 
to  the  mainland,  and  broken  off  from  it  by  the 
violence  of  the  same  volcanic  causes  which  were  still 
in  operation,  is  found  both  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and 
was  a natural  inference  from  the  phenomena  actually 
■observed,  but  cannot  be  regarded  as  resting  upon 
any  historical  tradition.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  60,  v.  p.  258; 
Plin.  ii.  88.)  [E.  II.  B.] 

AENEIA  (Afveta:  Eth.  AtVcteus,  Alredrys'),  a 
town  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Aeneas,  was  situated,  according  to  Livy, 
opposite  Pydna,  and  15  miles  from  Thessalonica.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  on  the  promontory  of  the  great 
Karabumu,  which  fonns  the  iSTW.  comer  of  the 
peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  and  which,  being  about  10 
geographical  miles  in  direct  distance  from  Thessalo- 
nica, may  be  identified  with  the  promontory  Aeneium 
of  Scymnus.  Aeneia  must  therefore  have  been 
further  N.  than  Pydna.  It  was  colonised  by  the 
Corinthians.  (Scymnus  Ch.  627.)  It  is  mentioned 
by  Herodotus,  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  im- 
portance down  to  the  time  of  the  Eoman  wars  in 
Greece,  although  we  are  told  that  a great  part  of  its 
population  was  removed  to  Thessalonica,  when  the 
latter  city  was  founded  by  Cassander.  (Herod,  vii. 
123;  Strab.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49;  Lycophr.  1236 
and  Schol.;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Liv. 
xl.  4,  xhv.  10,  32;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  451.) 


AENIA'NES.  [Thessalia.]  ^ 

AENUS  (^Ahos:  Eth.  Aivios,  Aluidrys,  Aenius: 
Enos'),  a town  of  Thrace,  situated  upon  a promon- 
toi7  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Palus  Stentoris, 


through  which  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Hebrns 
makes  its  way  into  the  sea.  According  to  Virgil 
(Here.  iii.  18),  it  was  founded  by  Aeneas  when  he 
landed  there  on  his  way  from  Troy,  but  there  does 
not  seem  any  more  authority  for  this  statement  than 
the  similarity  of  the  names;  but  its  antiquity  is 
attested  by  the  fact  of  its  being  mentioned  by  Homer 
(II.  iv.  519).  According  to  Herodotus  (vii.  58) 
and  Thucydides  (vii.  57),  Aenus  was  an  Aeolic 
colony.  Neither  of  them,  however,  mentions  from 
what  particular  place  it  was  colonised.  Scymnus 
Chius  (696)  attributes  its  foundation  to  Mytilene; 
Stephanus  Byzant.  to  Cumae,  or,  according  to  Mei- 
neke’s  edition,  to  the  two  places  conjointly.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (p.  319),  a more  ancient  name  of  the 
place  was  Poltyobria.  Stephanus  says  it  w^s  also 
called  Apsinthus. 

Little  especial  mention  of  Aenus  occurs  till  a 
comparatively  late  period  of  Grecian  histoiy.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (1.  c.)  that  Aenus  sent 
forces  to  the  Sicilian  expedition  as  a subject  ally 
of  Athens.  At  a later  period  we  find  it  successively 
in  the  possession  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  b.  c.  222 
(Pol.  V.  34),  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
200  (Liv.  xxxi.  16),  and  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  latter  by  the  Romans, 
Aenus  was  declared  free.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  60.)  It  was 
still  a free  city  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iv.  11). 

Athenaeus  (p.  351)  speaks  of  the  climate  of 
Aenus  as  being  peculiarly  ungenial.  He  describes 
the  year  there  as  consisting  of  eight  months  of  cold, 
and  four  of  winter.  [H.  W.] 


AENUS  (Alvos,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 5;  Oenus,  Itin. 
Anton. : Inn),  a river  rising  in  the  Ehaetian  or 
Tridentine  Alps,  dividing  Rhaetia  Secunda  (Vinde- 
licia)  from  Noricum,  and  flowing  into  the  Danube, 
of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  feeders,  at 
Passau.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  5.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AE'OLES  (AioAe?s)  or  AEO'LII,  one  of  the  four 
races  into  which  the  Hellenes  are  usually  divided,  are 
represented  as  descendants  of  the  mythical  Aeolus, 
the  son  of  Hellen.  (Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.  Aeolus.) 
Hellen  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  in  Thessaly 
to  Aeolus,  his  eldest  son.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 3.)  A 
portion  of  Thessaly  was  in  ancient  times  called 
Aeolis,  in  which  Arne  was  the  chief  town.  It  was 
from  this  district  that  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
driven  out  by  the  Thessalians,  and  came  to  Boeotia. 
(Herod,  vdi.  176;  Diod.  iv.  67;  Thuc.  i.  12.)  It  is 
supposed  by  some  that  this  Aeolis  was  the  district 
on  the  Pagasetic  gulf;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for 
believing  that  it  was  in  the  centre  of  Thessaly,  and 
nearly  the  same  as  the  district  Thessaliotis  in  later 
times.  (Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.)  We 
find  the  Aeolians  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece,  be- 
sides Thessaly  and  Boeotia ; and  in  the  earliest  times 
they  appear  as  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  nu- 
merous of  the  Hellenic  races.  The  wealthy  Minyae 
appear  to  have  been  Aeolians ; and  we  have  mention 
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of  Aeolians  in  Aetolia  and  Locris,  at  Corinth,  in 
Eii.s,  in  Pylus  and  in  Messenia.  Thus  a great  part 
of  northern  Greece,  and  the  western  side  of  Pelopon- 
nesus were  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aeolian  race.  In  most  of  these  Aeohan  settlements 
we  find  a predilection  for  maritime  situations ; and 
Poseidon  appears  to  have  been  the  deity  chiefly  wor- 
shipped by  them.  The  Aeolians  also  migrated  to 
Asia  Minor  where  they  settled  in  the  district  called 
after  them  Aeohs  [Aeolis]  , and  also  in  the  island 
of  Lesbos.  The  Aeolian  migration  is  generally  re- 
presented as  the  first  of  the  series  of  movements 
produced  by  the  irruption  of  the  Aeolians  into 
Boeotia,  and  of  the  Dorians  into  Peloponnesus.  The 
Achaeans,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  homes  in 
the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  were  believed  to 
have  been  joined  in  Boeotia  by  a part  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  Boeotia  and  of  their  Aeolian  conquerors. 
The  latter  seem  to  have  been  predominant  in  influence, 
for  from  them  the  migration  was  called  the  Aeolian, 
and  sometimes  the  Boeotian.  An  account  of  the 
early  settlements  and  migrations  of  the  Aeolians  is 
given  at  length  by  Thirlwall,  to  which  we  must  refer 
our  readers  for  details  and  authorities.  (Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  88,  seq.  vol.  ii.  p.  82,  seq.;  comp. 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  145,  seq.,  vol.  ii. 
p.  26,  seq.)  The  Aeolian  dialect  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage comprised  several  subordinate  modifications; 
but  the  variety  established  by  the  colonists  in  Lesbos 
and  on  the  opposite  coasts  of  Asia,  became  eventually 
its  popular  standard,  having  been  carried  to  perfection 
by  the  Lesbian  school  of  lyric  poetry.  (Mure,  History 
of  the  Language,  ^c.  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  108,  seq.) 
Thus  we  find  the  Eomau  poets  calling  Sappho  Aeolia 
yuella  (Hor.  Carm.  iv.  9.  12),  and  the  lyric  poetry 
of  Alcaeus  and  Sappho  A eofem  carmen,  Aeolia  fides 
and  Aeolia  lyra.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  30. 13,  ii.  13.  24; 
Ov.  Her.  xv.  200.) 

AEO'LIAE  I'NSULAE  (AloAiSes  vrjaoi,  Diod. 
AloAov  vyaroL,  Thuc.  Strab.),  a group  of  volcanic 
■islands,  lying  in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the  north  of 
Sicily,  between  that  island  and  the  coast  of  Lucania. 
They  derived  the  name  of  Aeolian  from  some  fancied 
connection  with  the  fabulous  island  of  Aeolus  men- 
tioned by  Homer  in  the  Odyssey  (x.  1,  &c.),  but 
they  were  also  frequently  termed  Vulcaniae  or 
Hephaestiae,  from  their  volcanic  character,  which 
was  ascribed  to  the  subterranean  operations  of  Vulcan, 
as  well  as  Liparaeaij  (at  Anrapaictiu  vrjaoi,  Strab. 

ii.  p.  123),  from  Lipara,  the  largest  and  most  im- 
portant among  them,  from  which  they  still  derive  the 
name  of  the  Lipari  Islands. 

Ancient  authors  generally  agree  in  reckoning 
them  as  seven  in  number  (Strab.  vi.  p.  275  ; Plin. 

iii.  8.  14;  Scymn.  Ch.  255 ; Diod.  v.  7 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; 
Dionys.  Perieget.  465 ; Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii. 
41),  which  is  correct,  if  the  smaller  islets  be  omitted. 
But  there  is  considerable  diversity  with  regard  to 
their  names,  and  the  confusion  has  been  greatly  aug- 
mented by  some  modem  geographers.  They  are  enu- 
merated as  follows  by  Strabo,  Diodoras,  and  Pliny : 

1.  Lipara,  stiU  called  Lipari;  tbe  most  con- 
siderable of  tbe  seven,  and  the  only  one  which  con- 
tained a town  of  any  importance.  [Lipara.] 

2.  Hiera,  situated  between  Lipara  and  the  coast 
'of  Sicily.  Its  original  name  according  to  Strabo 
was  Tbermessa  (@4pfxeaaa),  or,  as  Phny  writes  it, 
Therasia,  but  it  was  commonly  known  to  the  Greeks 
as  Tepd  or  Tepct  ‘Hcpaiarov,  being  considered  sacred 
to  Vulcan  on  account  of  the  volcanic  phenomena  which 
it  exhibited.  For  the  same  reason  it  was  called  by 
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the  Romans  Vulcani  Insula,  from  whence  its  mo  - 
dem appellation  of  Vulcano.  It  is  the  southern- 
most of  the  whole  group,  and  is  distant  only  12  G. 
miles  from  Capo  Calava,  the  nearest  point  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily. 

3.  Strongyle  (^Tpoyy6A'f],  now  Stromholi),  so 

called  from  its  general  roundness  of  form  (Strab. 
I.C.;  Lucil.  431):  the  northernmost  of  the 

islands,  and  like  Hiera  an  active  volcano. 

4.  Didyme  (Al5v/jl7]),  now  called  Salina,  or 
Isola  delle  Saline,  is  next  to  Lipara  the  largest  of 
the  whole  group.  Its  ancient  name  was  derived  (as 
Strabo  expressly  tells  us,  vi.  p.  276),  from  its 
form,  which  circumstance  leaves  no  doubt  of  its 
being  the  same  with  the  modern  Salina,  that  island 
being  conspicuous  for  two  high  conical  mountains 
which  rise  to  a height  of  3,500  feet  (Smyth’s  Sicily, 
p.  272 ; Ferrara,  Campi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia,  p.  243 ; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  p.  262).  Groskurd  (ad 
Strab.  1.  c.),  Mannert,  and  Forbiger,  have  erroneously 
identified  Didyme  with  Panaria,  and  thus  thrown 
the  whole  subject  into  confusion.  It  is  distant  only 
three  miles  NW.  from  Lipara. 

5.  Phoenicusa  (^oiviKovcrcra,  Strab.  ^otuiKdo^rjs, 
Diod.),  so  called  from  the  palms  ((pomKes')  in  which 
it  abounded,  is  evidently  Felicudi  about  12  miles 

W.  of  Salma. 

6.  Ericusa  (^'E.piKovaaa  or  *EptKci'57?s),  probably 
named  from  its  abundance  of  heath  (epet/rr/),  is  the 
little  island  of  Alicudi,  the  westernmost  of  the  whole 
group.  These  two  were  both  very  small  islands 
and  were  occupied  only  for  pasturage. 

7.  Euonymus  (EucuppiWos),  which  we  are  ex- 
pressly told  was  the  smallest  of  the  seven  and  un- 
inhabited. The  other  six  being  clearly  identified, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  island  now 
called  Panaria,  which  is  situated  between  Lipara 
and  Strongyle,  though  it  does  not  accord  with 
Strabo’s  description  that  it  lies  the  farthest  out  to 
sea  (7reAa7ia  /u-dAiara).  But  it  agrees,  better  at  least 
than  any  other,  with  his  statement  that  it  lay  on  the 
left  hand  as  one  sailed  fi'om  Lipara  towards  Sicily, 
from  whence  he  supposes  it  to  have  derived  its  name. 

Several  small  islets  adjacent  to  Panaria,  are  now 
called  the  Dattole,  the  largest  of  which  Basiluzzo, 
is  probably  the  Hicesia  of  Ptolemy  (T/centa,  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 16;  'Ik4ctiou,  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Odyss. 

X.  1),  whose  list,  with  the  exception  of  this  addition, 
corresponds  with  that  of  Strabo.  That  of  Mela 
(ii.  7)  is  very  confused  and  erroneous:  he  is  cer- 
tainly in  error  in  including  Osteodes  in  the 
Aeohan  group. 

The  volcanic  character  of  these  islands  was  early 
noticed  by  the  Greeks : and  Diodorus  justly  remarks 
(v.  7)  that  they  had  all  been  evidently  at  one  time 
vents  of  eruptive  action,  as  appeared  from  their  still 
extant  craters,  though  in  his  time  two  only,  Hiera  and 
Strongyle,  were  active  volcanoes.  Strabo  indeed  (1.  c. 
p.  275)  appears  to  speak  of  volcanic  eruptions  in  the 
island  of  Lipara  itself,  but  his  expressions,  which 
are  not  very  precise,  may  probably  refer  only  to  out- 
breaks of  volcanic  vapours  and  hot  springs,  such  as 
are  stiU  found  there.  Earher  writers,  as  Thucy- 
dides and  Scymnus  Chius,  allude  to  the  eruptions  of 
Hiera  only,  and  these  were  probably  in  ancient 
times  the  most  frequent  and  violent,  as  they  appear 
to  have  attracted  much  more  attention  than  those  of 
Strongyle,  which  is  now  by  far  the  most  active  of 
the  two.  Hence  arose  the  idea  that  this  was  the 
abode  of  Vulcan,  and  the  peculiar  sounds  that 
accompaiued  its  internal  agitations  were  attributed 
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to  the  hammers  and  forges  of  the  god  and  his  work- 
men the  Cyclopes.  (Thuc.  iii.  88 ; Scymn.  Ch.  257 
— 261;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  41;  Virg.  Aen. 
viii.  418).  According  to  Strabo  there  were  three 
craters  on  this  island,  the  largest  of  which  was  in  a 
state  of  the  most  violent  eruption.  Polybius  (ap. 
Strab.  vi.  p.  276),  who  appears  to  have  visited 
it  himself,  described  the  principal  crater  as  five 
stadia  in  circumference,  but  diminishing  gradually 
to  a width  of  only  fifty  feet,  and  estimated  its 
depth  at  a stadium.  From  this  crater  were  vomited 
forth  sometimes  flames, at  others  redhot  stones,  cinders 
and  ashes,  which  were  carried  to  a great  distance. 
No  ancient  writer  mentions  streams  of  lava  (^oa/ces) 
similar  to  those  of  Aetna.  The  intensity  and  cha- 
racter of  these  eraptions  was  said  to  vary  very  much 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and  from 
these  indications,  as  well  as  the  gathering  of  mists 
and  clouds  around  the  summit,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Lipara  professed  to  fore- 
tell the  winds  and  weather,  a circumstance  which 
was  believed  to  have  given  rise  to  the  fable  of 
Aeolus  ruling  the  winds.  The  modern  Lipariots  still 
maintain  the  same  pretension.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Smyth’s 
Sicily,  p.  270.)  At  a later  period  Hiera  seems  to 
have  abated  much  of  its  activity,  and  the  younger 
Lucilius  (a  contemporary  of  Seneca)  speaks  of  its 
fires  as  in  a great  measm'e  cooled.  (Lucil.  Aetn. 
437.) 

We  hear  much  less  from  ancient  authors  of  the 
volcanic  phenomena  of  Strongyle  than  those  of 
Hiera:  but  Diodorus  describes  them  as  of  similar 
character,  while  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  eruptions 
were  less  violent,  but  produced  a more  brilliant  light. 
Pliny  says  nearly  the  same  thing:  and  Mela  speaks 
of  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle  as  “ burning  with  per- 
petual fire.”  Lucilius  on  the  contrary  {Aetna,  434) 
describes  the  latter  as  merely  smoking,  and  occa- 
sionally kindled  into  a blaze,  but  for  a short  time. 
Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  eruptions  both  of  Pliera 
and  Strongyle  were  observed  for  the  most  part  to 
alternate  with  those  of  Aetna,  on  which  account  it 
was  supposed  by  many  that  there  was  a subter- 
ranean communication  between  them. 

Besides  these  ordinary  v^olcanic  phenomena,  which 
appear  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  (as  they  still 
are  in  the  case  of  Stromboli)  in  almost  constant 
operation,  we  find  mention  of  several  more  remark- 
able and  unusual  outbursts.  The  earliest  of  these 
is  the  one  recorded  by  Aristotle  {Meteorol.  ii.  8), 
where  he  tells  us  that  “ in  the  island  of  Hiera  the 
earth  swelled  up  with  a loud  noise,  and  rose  into  the 
form  of  a considerable  hillock,  which  at  length  burst 
and  sent  forth  not  only  vapour,  but  hot  cinders  and 
ashes  in  such  quantities  that  they  covered  the  whole 
city  of  Lipara,  and  some  of  them  were  carried  even 
to  the  coast  of  Italy.”  The  vent  from  which  they 
issued  (he  adds)  remained  still  visible : and  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  craters  seen  by  Polybius.  At  a 
later  period  Posidonius  described  an  eruption  that 
took  place  in  the  sea  between  Hiera  and  Euonymus, 
which  after  producing  a violent  agitation  of  the 
waters,  and  destroying  all  the  fish,  continued  to  pour 
forth  mud,  fire  and  smoke  for  several  days,  and 
ended  with  giving  rise  to  a small  island  of  a rock 
like  millstone  (lava),  on  which  the  praetor  T.  Fla- 
mininus  landed  and  offered  sacrifices.  Posidon.  ap. 
S'rab.  vi.  p.  277.)  This  event  is  mentioned  by 
Posidonius  as  occurring  within  his  own  memory; 
rtud  from  the  mention  of  Flamininus  as  praetor  it  is 
almost  certain  that  it  is  the  same  circumstance 
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recorded  by  Pliny  (ii.  87)  as  occumng  in  01.  163. 
3,  or  B.  c.  126.  The  same  phenomenon  is  less 
accurately  described  by  Julius  Obsequens  (89)  and 
Orosius  (v.  10),  both  of  whom  confirm  the  above 
date:  but  the  last  author  narrates  (iv.  20)  at  a 
much  earlier  period  (b.  c.  186)  the  sudden  emer- 
gence from  the  sea  of  an  island  which  he  erroneously 
supposes  to  have  been  the  Vulcani  Insula  itself;  but 
which  was  probably  no  other  than  the  rock  now 
called  Vulcanello,  situated  at  the  NE.  extremity  of 
Vulcano,  and  united  to  that  island  only  by  a naiTow 
isthmus  formed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes.  It  still 
emits  smoke  and  vapour  and  contains  two  small 
craters.* 

None  of  the  Aeolian  islands,  except  Lipara,  appear 
to  have  been  inhabited  in  ancient  times  to  any  ex- 
tent. Thucydides  expressly  tells  us  (iii.  88)  that  in 
his  day  Lipara  alone  was  inhabited,  and  the  other 
islands,  Strongyle,  Didyme,  and  Hiera,  were  cul- 
tiv'ated  by  the  Liparaeans;  and  this  statement  is 
confinned  by  Diodorus  (v.  9).  Strabo  however 
speaks  of  Euonymus  as  uninhabited  in  a manner 
that  seems  to  imply  that  the  larger  islands  were  not 
so : and  the  remains  of  ancient  buildings  which  have 
been  found  not  only  on  Salina  and  Stromboli,  but 
even  on  the  little  rock  of  Basiluzzo,  prove  that  they 
were  resorted  to  by  the  Romans,  probably  for  the 
sake  of  medical  baths,  for  which  the  volcanic  vapours 
afforded  every  facility.  Hiera  on  the  contrary  ap- 
parently remained  always  uninhabited,  as  it  does  at 
the  present  day.  But  the  excellence  of  its  port 
(Lucil.  Aetn.  442)  rendered  it  of  importance  as  a 
naval  station,  and  we  find  both  Hiera  and  Strongyle 
occupied  by  the  fleet  of  Augustus  during  the  war  with 
Sex.  Pompeius  in  b.  c.  36.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  105.) 
All  the  islands  suffered  great  disadvantage,  as  they 
still  do,  from  the  want  of  water,  consequent  on  the 
light  and  porous  nature  of  the  volcanic  soil#  (Thuc. 
iii.  88;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  249.)  But  though  little 
adapted  for  agriculture  they  possessed  great  re- 
sources in  their  stores  of  alum,  sulphur,  and  pumice, 
which  were  derived  both  from  Hiera  and  Strongyle, 
and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The  sea  also 
abounded  in  fish;  and  produced  coral  of  the  finest 
quality.  (Plin.  xxxii.  2.  § 11,  xxxv.  15.  §§  50, 
52,  xxxvi.  21.  § 42;  Lucil.  Aetn.  432.) 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  inquire  which  of  the 
Aeolian  islands  has  the  most  claim  to  be  considered 
as  the  residence  of  Aeolus  himself.  Homer  certainly 
speaks  only  of  one  island,  and  is  followed  in  this 
respect  by  Virgil.  But  the  “ floating  island  ” of  the 
elder  poet,  “ girt  all  around  with  a Avail  of  brass,”  is 
scarcely  susceptible  of  any  precise  geographical  de- 
termination. The  common  tradition  among  the  later 
Greeks  seems  to  have  chosen  the  island  of  I.ipara 
itself  as  the  dwelling  of  Aeolus,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  fable  above  alluded  to  is  evidently  adapted  to 
this  assumption.  But  Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place 
the  abode  of  the  ruler  of  the  Avinds  in  Strongyle,  and 
the  latter  transfers  to  that  island  what  others  related 
of  Hiera.  Ptolemy  on  the  contrary,  by  a strange 
confusion,  mentions  the  island  of  Aeolus  {Al6\ov 
vrjaos,  iii.  4.  § 17)  as  something  altogether  distinct 
from  the  Aeolian  islands,  which  he  had  previously  ' 
enumerated  separately ; while  Eustathius  {ad  Horn. 
Odyss.  X.  1)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  seven,  omitting 
Euonymus  to  make  room  for  it,  though  in  another 


* The  same  event  appears  to  be  more  obscurely  i 
alluded  to  by  LIa^  (xxxix.  56). 
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passage  {ad  Dionijs.  Per.  461)  he  follows  Strabo’s 
authority,  and  identifies  it  with  Strongyle. 

For  an  account  of  the  present  state  of  the  Lipari 
Islands  and  their  volcanic  phenomena  the  reader 
may  consult  Smyth’s  Sicily,  chap.  vii.  p.  274 — 278; 
Ferrera,  Campi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia,  p.  199 — 252; 
Daubeny,  On  Volcanoes,  ch.  14,  pp.  245 — 263,2nd 
eilit.  The  history  of  the  islands  is  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  that  of  Lipara,  and  will  be  found  in 
that  article.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AE'OLIS  {AioXis,  Aeolia),  a district  on  the  west 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  which  is  included  by  Strabo 
in  the  larger  division  of  Mysia.  The  limits  of 
Aeolis  are  variously  defined  by  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers. Strabo  (p.  582)  makes  the  river  Her- 
mus  and  Phocaea  the  southern  limits  of  Aeolis  and 
the  northern  of  Ionia.  He  observ^es  (p.  586), 
that  “ as  Homer  makes  one  of  Aeohs  and  Troja, 
and  the  Aeolians  occupied  the  whole  country  from 
the  Hermus  to  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Cyzicus  and  founded  cities,  neither  shall  I im- 
perfectly make  my  description  by  putting  together 
that  which  is  now  properly  called  Aeolis,  which 
e.\tends  from  the  Hermus  to  Lectum,  and  the 
country  which  extends  from  Lectum  to  the  Ae- 
sepus.”  Aeolis,  therefore,  properly  so  called,  ex- 
tended as  far  north  as  the  promontory  of  Lectum, 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium. 
The  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  formed  by  the  S. 
coast  of  the  mountainous  tract  in  which  Ilium 
stood,  by  the  island  of  Lesbos,  and  by  the  coast  of 
Aeohs  S.  of  Adi'amyttium,  which  runs  from  that 
town  in  a SW.  direction.  The  coast  is  irregular. 
South  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  is  a recess,  at  the 
northern  point  of  which  are  the  Hecatonnesi,  a 
numerous  group  of  small  islands,  and  the  southern 
boundary  of  which  is  the  projecting  point  of  the 
mainland,  which  hes  nearest  opposite  to  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lesbos.  The  peninsula  on  which  the 
town  of  Phocaea  stood,  separates  the  gulf  of  Cume 
on  the  N.  from  the  bay  of  Smyrna  on  the  S.  The 
gulf  of  Cume  receives  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Cai’eus. 
The  territory  of  the  old  Aeolian  cities  extended 
northward  from  the  Hermus  to  the  Cai'eus,  com- 
prising the  coast  and  a tract  reaching  10  or  12 
miles  inland.  Between  the  bay  of  Adramyttium 
and  the  Cai'eus  were  the  following  towns : — Cisthene 
(KiadiivT],  Chirin-Jcoi),  on  a promontory,  a deserted 
place  in  Strabo’s  time.  There  was  a port,  and  a 
copper  mine  in  the  interior,  above  Cisthene.  Fur- 
ther south  were  Coryphantis  {KopvcpavTis),  Hera- 
cleia  ('Hpa/cAeia),and  Attea  (’'Arrea,  Ajasmat-lcoi). 
Coryphantis  and  Heracleia  once  belonged  to  the 
^lytilenaeans.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  describes  the 
tract  of  country  which  these  Aeolians  possessed,  as 
superior  in  fertihty  to  the  country  occupied  by  the 
cities  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  but  inferior  in 
climate.  He  enumerates  the  following  11  cities; 
Cume,  called  Phriconis;  Lerissae,  Neon  Teichos, 
Temnus,  Cilia,  Notium,  Aegiroessa,  Pitane,  Ae- 
gaeae,  Myrina,  and  Grynexa.  Smyrna,  which  was 
originally  one  of  them,  and  made  the  number  12, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  lonians.  Herodotus  says, 
that  these  11  were  all  the  Aeolian  cities  on  the 
mainland,  except  those  in  the  Ida;  “ for  these  are 
separated”  (i.  151);  and  in  another  place  (v.  122) 
Herodotus  calls  those  people  Aeolians  who  in- 
habited the  Ihas,  or  district  of  Ilium.  [G.  L.] 
AEPEIA  {Aiireia-.  Eth.  AiVeaTTjs).  1.  One  of 
the  seven  Messenian  to^vns,  offered  by  Agamemnon 
to  Achilles,  is  supposed  by  Strabo  to  be  the  same 
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as  Thuria,  and  by  Pausanias  the  same  as  Corone. 
(Horn.  II.  ix.  152;  Strab.  p.  360;  Pans.  iv.  34.  § 5.) 

2.  A town  in  Cyprus,  situated  on  a mountain, 
the  ruler  of  which  is  said  to  have  removed  to  the 
plain,  upon  the  advice  of  Solon,  and  to  have  named 
the  new  town  Soli  in  honour  of  the  Athenian.  There 
is  still  a place,  called  Epe,  upon  the  mountain  above 
the  ruins  of  Soli.  (Plut.  Sol.  26 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. , 
Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  75.) 

AEPY  (AIttv  : Eth.  AtVuTTjs),  a town  in  Elis,  so 
called  from  its  lofty  situation,  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  Triphyhan  town 
Epeium  (‘'Hwetoi',  "Ett/ov,  AIttIov'),  which  stood  be- 
tween Macistus  and  Heraea.  Leake  places  it  on  the 
high  peaked  mountain  which  lies  between  the  villages 
of  Vrind  and  Smerna,  about  6 miles  in  direct  distance 
from  Olympia.  Boblaye  supposes  it  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Hellenista,  the  name  of  some  ruins  on  a hill 
between  Platiana  and  Barakou.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  592 ; 
Xen.  Hell.  Hi.  2.  § 30;  Pol.  iv.  77.  § 9,  iv.  80.  § 13 ; 
Strab.  p.  349;  Steph.  B.  s.  w.;  Stat.  Theb.  iv.  180; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  206 ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
&c.,  p.  136.) 

AEQUI,  AEQUrCULI  or  AEQUICULA'NI 
{AiKoi  and  AXkovoi,  Strab.;  AiKavoi,  Dion.  Hal.; 
AIkovik\oi,  Ptoh;  AtKiaAoi,  Diod.),  one  of  the  most 
ancient  and  warlike  nations  of  Italy,  who  play  a 
conspicuous  part  in  the  early  history  of  Pome. 
They  inhabited  the  mountainous  district  around  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Anio,  and  extending  from  thence 
to  the  Lake  Fucinus,  between  the  Latins  and  the 
Marsi,  and  adjoining  the  Hemici  on  the  east,  and  the 
Sabines  on  the  west.  Their  territory  was  subse- 
quently included  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended 
sense  given  to  that  name  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Strab.  V.  p.  228,  231).  There  appears  no  doubt 
that  the  Aequiculi  or  Aequicoli  are  the  same 
people  with  the  Aequi,  though  in  the  usage  of  later 
times  the  former  name  was  restricted  to  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  more  central  and  lofty  vallies  of  the 
Apennines,  while  those  who  approached  the  borders 
of  the  Latin  plain,  and  W'hose  constant  wars  with 
the  Romans  have  made  them  so  famiharly  known  to 
us,  uniformly  appear  under  the  name  of  Aequi.  It 
is  probable  that  their  original  abode  was  in  the  high- 
land districts,  to  which  we  find  them  again  limited 
at  a later  period  of  their  history.  The  Aequiculi 
are  forcibly  described  by  Virgil  as  a nation  of  rude 
mountaineers,  addicted  to  the  chase  and  to  predatory 
habits,  by  which  they  sought  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  their  rugged  and  barren  soil  (Virg.  Aen. 
vH.  747;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  371;  Ovid.  Fast.  Hi.  93). 
As  the  only  town  he  assigns  to  them  is  Nersae,  the 
site  of  which  is  unknown,  there  is  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  people  of  whom 
he  is  speaking,  but  he  appears  to  place  them  next 
to  the  Marsians.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  in  one 
passage  as  adjoining  the  Sabines  near  Cures,  in 
another  as  bordering  on  the  Latin  Way  (v.  pp.  231, 
237):  both  of  which  statements  are  coreect,  if  the 
name  be  taken  in  its  widest  signification.  The  form 
Aequiculani  first  appears  in  Pliny  (Hi.  12.  § 17), 
who  however  uses  Aequiculi  also  as  equivalent  to 
it : he  appears  to  restrict  the  term  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  vallies  bordering  on  the  Marsi,  and  the  only 
towns  he  assigns  to  them  are  CarseoH  and  Chteroia 
At  a later  period  the  name  appears  to  have  been 
almost  confined  to  the  population  of  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Salto,  between  Reate  and  the  Lake  Fucinus, 
a district  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Cicolano, 
evidently  a comiption  from  Aequiculanum. 
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No  hiclication  is  found  in  any  ancient  author  of 
their  origin  or  descent:  but  their  constant  associa- 
tion with  the  Volscians  would  lead  us  to  refer  them 
to  a common  stock  with  that  nation,  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, as  well  as  their  position  in  the  rugged 
upland  districts  of  the  Apennines,  renders  it  probable 
that  they  belonged  to  the  great  Oscan  or  Ausonian 
race,  which,  so  far  as  our  researches  can  extend,  may 
be  regarded  as  the  primeval  population  of  a large 
part  of  central  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  received 
at  a later  period  a considerable  amount  of  Sabine 
influence,  and  probably  some  admixture  with  that 
race,  especially  where  the  two  nations  bordered  on 
one  another:  but  there  is  no  ground  for  assuming 
any  community  of  origin  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  pp.  46,  47,  84). 

The  Aequians  first  appear  in  Roman  histoiy  as 
occupying  the  rugged  mountain  district  at  the  back 
of  Tibur  and  Praeneste  (both  of  which  always  con- 
tinued to  be  Latin  toums),  and  extending  from 
thence  to  the  confines  of  the  Hernicans,  and  the 
valley  of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco.  But  they  gradually 
encroached  upon  their  Latin  neighbours,  and  ex- 
tended their  power  to  the  mountain  front  immediately 
above  the  plains  of  Latium.  Thus  Bola,  which  was 
originally  a Latin  town,  was  occupied  by  them  for  a 
considerable  period  (Liv.  iv.  49):  and  though  they 
were  never  able  to  reduce  the  strong  fortress  of 
Praeneste,  they  continually  crossed  the  valley  which 
separated  them  from  the  Alban  hills  and  occupied 
the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus.  The  great  development 
of  their  power  was  coincident  with  that  of  the  Vol- 
scians, with  whom  they  w’ere  so  constantly  asso- 
ciated, that  it  is  probable  that  the  names  and 
operations  of  the  two  nations  have  frequently  been 
confounded.  Thus  Niebuhr  has  pointed  out  that 
the  conquests  assigned  by  the  legendary  history  to 
Coriolanus,  doubtless  represent  not  only  those  of  the 
Volscians,  but  of  the  Aequians  also:  and  the  “cas- 
tellum  ad  lacum  Fucinum,”  which  Livy  describes 
(iv.  57)  as  taken  from  the  Volscians  in  b.  c.  405, 
must  in  all  probability  have  been  an  Aequian  fortress 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  72,  vol.  ii.  pp.  244,  259).  It 
is  impossible  here  to  recapitulate  the  endless  petty 
wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Romans ; the  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  will  supply  a general  outline 
of  their  principal  features. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Aequi  in  Roman  history 
is  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Prisons*,  who 
waged  war  with  them  with  great  success,  and  re- 
duced them  to  at  least  a nominal  submission  (Strab. 
V.  p. 231;  Cic.de  Rep.W.  20).  The  second  Tarquin 
is  also  mentioned  as  ha\nng  concluded  a peace  with 
them,  which  may  perhaps  refer  to  the  same  trans- 
action (Liv.  i.  55;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  359).  But 
it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  monarchy 
that  they  appear  in  their  more  formidable  aspect.  In 
B.  c.  494  they  are  first  mentioned  as  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Latins,  which  led  that  people  to 
apply  for  assistance  to  Rome:  and  from  this  time 
forth  the  wars  between  the  Aequians  and  Volscians 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Romans  assisted  by  the 
Latins  and  Hernicans  on  the  other,  were  events  of 
almost  regular  and  annual  recun-ence  (“  statum  jam 

* A tradition,  strangely  at  variance  with  the 
other  accounts  of  their  habits  and  character,  repre- 
sents them  as  the  people  from  whom  the  Romans 
derived  the  Jus  Fetiale  (Liv.  i.  32 ; Dion.  Hal.  ii. 
72).  Others  with  more  plausibility  referred  this  to 
the  Aequi  Fahsci  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695). 
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ac  prope  solenne  in  singulos  annos  bellum,”  Liv.  iii. 
15).  Notwithstanding  the  exaggerations  and  poetical 
embellishments  vsdth  which  the  history  of  these  wars 
has  been  disguised,  we  may  discern  pretty  clearly 
three  different  periods  or  phases  into  which  they  may 
be  divided.  1.  From  b.  c.  494  to  about  the  time 
of  the  Decemvirate  b.  c.  450  was  the  epoch  of  the 
greatest  power  and  successes  of  the  Aequians.  In 
b.  c.  463  they  are  first  mentioned  as  encamping  on 
Mount  Algidus,  which  from  thenceforth  became  the 
constant  scene  of  the  conflicts  between  them  and  the 
Romans:  and  it  seems  certain  that  during  this, 
period  the  Latin  towns  of  Bola,  Vitellia,  Corbio,  La- 
bicum,  and  Pedum  fell  into  their  hands.  The  alleged 
victory  of  Cincinnatus  in  b.  c.  458,  on  which  so 
much  stress  has  been  laid  by  some  later  writers 
(Floras  i.  11),  appears  to  have  in  reality  done  little 
to  check  their  progress.  2.  From  b.  c.  450  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Gauls  their  arms  were  comparatively 
unsuccessful:  and  though  we  find  them  still  con- 
tending on  equal  terms  with  the  Romans  and  with 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  it  is  clear  that  on  the 
whole  they  had  lost  ground.  The  great  victory 
gauied  over  them  by  the  dictator  A.  Postulnius  Tu- 
bertus  in  b.  c.  428  may  probably  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  their  fortunes  (Liv.  iv.  26 — 29; 
Diod.  xii.  64;  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  721 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  454):  and  the  year  b.  c.  415  is  the  last  in  which 
we  find  them  occupying  their  customary  position  on 
Mount  Algidus  (Liv.  iv.  45).  It  is  not  improbable, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  that  the  grouffng  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who  were  pressing  on  the  Volscians 
upon  the  opposite  side,  may  have  drawn  off  the 
forces  of  the  Aequians  also  to  the  support  of  their 
allies,  and  thus  rendered  them  less  able  to  cope  with 
the  powder  of  Rome.  But  it  is  certain  that  bef  )re 
the  end  of  this  period  most  of  the  towns  which  they 
had  conquered  from  the  Latins  had  been  again 
wrested  from  their  hands.  3.  After  the  invasion  of 
the  Gauls  the  Aequians  appear  again  in  the  field, 
but  with  greatly  diminished  resources:  probably 
they  suffered  severely  from  the  successive  swarms  ot 
bai’barian  invaders  which  swept  over  this  part  of 
Italy:  and  after  two  unsuccessful  campaigns  in  n.  c. 
386  and  385  they  appear  to  have  abandoned  the 
contest  as  hopeless:  nor  does  their  name  again  ap- 
pear in  Roman  history  for  the  space  of  above  80 
years.  But  in  b.  c.  304  the  fate  of  their  neigh- 
bours the  Hernicans  aroused  them  to  a last  straggle, 
w'hich  terminated  in  their  total  defeat  and  subjection. 
Their  towns  fell  one  after  another  into  the  hands  of 
the  victorious  Romans,  and  the  Aequian  nation  (says 
Livy)  was  almost  utterly  exterminated  (Liv.  ix.  45). 
This  expression  is  however  certainly  exaggerated,  , 
for  we  find  them  again  having  recourse  to  arms  twice  i 
within  the  next  few  years,  though  on  both  occasions  | 
without  success  (Liv.  x.  1,  9).  It  was  probably 
after  the  last  of  these  attempts  that  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens:  and  became 
included  in  the  two  new  tribes,  the  Aniensis  and  Te- 
rentina,  which  were  created  at  this  period  (Cic.  de 
Off.  i.  11;  Liv.  X.  9;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  267). 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  Aequi  altogether 
disappears  from  history,  and  would  seem  to  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  being  probably  merged  in  that 
of  the  Latins : but  those  of  Aequiculi  and  Aequicu- 
lani  still  occur  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  upland 
and  more  secluded  vallies  which  were  not  iiicluded 
within  the  limits  of  Latium,  but  belonged  to  the 
fourth  region  of  Augustus:  and  afterwards  to  the 
province  called  Valeria.  In  Imperial  times  we  even 
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find  the  Aequiculani  in  the  valley  of  the  Salto  con- 
Btituting  a regular  municipal  body,  so  that  “ Ees 
Publica  Aequiculanorum  ” and  a “ Municipium  Ae- 
quicolanorum  ” are  found  in  inscriptions  of  that 
period  (Orell.  no.  3931;  Ann.  dell.  Inst.  vol.  vi. 
p.  Ill,  not.).  Probably  this  was  a mere  aggregation 
of  scattered  villages,  and  hamlets  such  as  are  still 
found  in  the  district  of  the  Cicolano.  In  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  255)  we  find  mention  of  the  “ Ecicy- 
lanus  ager,”  evidently  a corruption  of  Aequiculanus, 
as  is  shown  by  the  recuiTence  of  the  same  form  in 
charters  and  documents  of  the  middle  ages  (Holsten. 
not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  156). 

It  is  not  a little  remarkable  that  the  names  of 
scarcely  any  cities  belonging  to  the  Aequians  have 
been  transmitted  to  us.  Livy  tells  us  that  in  the 
decisive  campaign  of  b.  c.  304,  forty-one  Aequian 
tovTis  were  taken  by  the  Eoman  consuls  (ix.  45) ; 
but  he  mentions  none  of  them  by  name,  and  from  the 
ease  and  rapidity  with  which  they  were  reduced,  it 
is  probable  that  they  were  places  of  little  importance. 
Many  of  the  smaller  towns  and  villages  now  scat- 
tered in  the  hill  coimtry  between  the  vallies  of  the 
Sacco  and  the  Anio  probably  occupy  ancient  sites : 
two  of  these,  Civitella  and  Olevano,  present  remains 
of  ancient  w'alls  and  substructions  of  rude  polygonal 
masonry,  which  may  probably  be  refen-ed  to  a very 
early  period  (Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  pp.  140, 147 ; 
Bullett.  dell.  Inst.  1841,  p.  49).  The  numerous 
vestiges  of  ancient  cities  found  in  the  valley  of  the 
Salto^  may  also  belong  in  many  instances  to  the 
Aequians,  rather  than  the  Aborigines,  to  whom  they 
have  been  generally  referred.  The  only  towns  ex- 
pressly assigned  to  the  Aequiculi  by  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy are  Carseoli  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Turano, 
and  Cliternia  in  that  of  the  Salto.  To  these  may 
be  added  Alba  Fucensis,  which  we  are  expressly 
told  by  Livy  was  founded  in  the  territory  of  the 
Aequians,  though  on  account  of  its  superior  im- 
portance, Pliny  ranks  the  Albenses  as  a separate 
people  (Pliny  iii.  12. 17 ; Ptol.iii.  1.  § 56 ; Liv.  x.  1). 
Varia,  which  is  assigned  to  the  Aequians  by  several 
modem  writers,  appears  to  have  been  properly  a 
Sabine  town.  Nersae,  mentioned  by  Virgil  (^Aen. 
vii.  744)  as  the  chief  place  of  the  Aequiculi,  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  writer,  and  its  site  is  wholly 
uncertain.  Besides  these,  Pliny  (1.  c.)  mentions  the 
Comini,  Tadiates,  Caeiici,  and  Alfatemi  as  towns 
or  communities  of  the  Aequiculi,  which  had  ceased 
to  exist  in  his  time;  all  four  names  are  othei-wise 
wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AEQUINOC'TITJM  or  AEQUINOC'TIAE  {Fis- 
chament),  a Eoman  fort  in  Upper  Pannonia,  situ- 
ated upon  the  Danube,  and  according  to  the  Notitia 
Imperii,  the  quarters  of  a squadron  of  Dalmatian 
cavalry.  (Tab.  Pent.;  Itin.  Antonin.)  [W.B.D.] 

AEEOPUS,  a mountain  in  Greek  Illyria,  on  the 
river  Aous,  and  opposite  to  Mount  Asnaus.  Aeropus 
probably  corresponds  to  Trehusin,  and  Asnaus  to 
NemertziJea.  (Liv.  xxxii.  5 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  389.) 

AESE'PUS  (6  AfuTjTTos),  a river  of  Northern 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/?.  ii.  825,  &c.)  as 
flowing  past  Zeleia,  at  the  foot  of  Ida;  and  in  another 
passage  (/?.  xii.  21)  as  one  of  the  streams  that  flow 
from  Ida.  According  to  Strabo’s  interpretation  of 
Homer,  the  Aesepus  was  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Mysia.  The  Aesepus  is  the  largest  river  of  Mysia. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  rises  in  Mount  Cotylus,  one 
of  the  summits  of  Ida  (p.  602),  and  the  distance 
between  its  source  and  its  outlet  is  near  500  stadia. 
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It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  by  the  Caresus.  another 
stream  which  flows  from  Cotylus;  and  then  taking 
a NE.  and  N.  course,  it  enters  the  Propontis,  be- 
tween the  mouth  of  the  Granicus  and  the  city  of 
Cyzicus.  The  modem  name  appears  not  to  be 
clearly  ascertained  Leake  calls  it  BoTdu.  [G.  L.] 
AESE'ENIA  (^Aicrepvia:  Eth.  Aeseminus;  but 
Pliny  and  later  writers  have  Eseminus),a  cityof  Sam- 
nium,  included  within  the  teiiitory  of  the  Pentrian 
tribe,  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  on  a 
small  stream  flowing  into  that  river,  and  distant  14 
miles  from  Venafmm.  The  Itinerary  (in  which  the 
name  is  corruptly  written  Serni)  places  it  on  the  road 
from  Aufidena  to  Bovianum,  at  the  distance  of  28 
M.P.  from  the  former,  and  18  from  the  latter;  but  the 
former  number  is  corrupt,  as  are  the  distarrees  in  the 
Tabula.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  102;  Tab.  Pent.;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  568.)  The 
modern  city  of  Isernia  retains  the  ancient  site  as 
well  as  name.  The  first  mention  of  it  in  history 
occurs  in  b.  c.  295,  at  which  time  it  had  already 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Eomans,  together  with 
the  whole  valley  of  the  Virltmirus.  (Liv.  x.  31.) 
After  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Samnites,  a 
colony,  with  Latin  rights  (colonia  Latina)  was  settled 
there  by  the  Eomans  in  b.  c.  264 ; and  this  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  209  as  one  of  the  eighteen  which 
remained  faithful  to  Eome  at  the  most  trying  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv.  Epit.  xvi.  xxvii. 
10;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  During  the  Social  War  it 
adhered  to  the  Eoman  cause,  and  was  gallantly  de- 
fended against  the  Samnite  general  Vettius  Cato,  by 
Marcellus,  nor  was  it  till  after  a long  protracted  siege 
that  it  was  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  b.  c. 
90.  Henceforth  it  continued  in  the  hands  of  the 
confederates  ; and  at  a later  period  of  the  contest 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  Samnite  leader,  Papius  Mu- 
tilus,  after  his  defeat  by  Sulla.  It  even  became  for 
a time,  after  the  successive  faU  of  Corfinium  and 
Bovianum,  the  head  quarters  of  the  Italian  allies. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii,  Ixxiii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  41,  51; 
Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot.  p.  539 ; Sisenna  ap.  Nonium, 
p.  70.)  At  this  time  it  was  evidently  a place  of 
importance  and  a strong  fortress,  but  it  was  so  se- 
verely punished  for  its  defection  by  Sulla  after  the 
final  defeat  of  the  Samnites,  that  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  in  his  time  utterly  deserted.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238, 
250.)  We  learn,  however,  that  a colony  was  sent 
there  by  Caesar,  and  again  by  Augustus ; but  appa- 
rently with  little  success,  on  which  account  it  was  re- 
colonized under  Nero.  It  never,  however,  enjoyed  the 
rank  of  a colony,  but  appears  from  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a municipal  town  of  some  importance  in 
the  tune  of  Trajan  and  the  Antonines.  To  this 
period  belong  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  a fine 
Eoman  bridge,  stiU  visible ; while  the  lower  parts  of 
the  modern  walls  present  considerable  portions  of 
polygonal  construction,  which  may  be  assigned  either 
to  the  ancient  Samnite  city,  or  to  the  first  Eoman 
colony.  The  modem  city  is  still  the  see  of  a bishop, 
and  contains  about  7000  inhabitants.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  233,  260 ; Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  pp.  307,  360, 
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392;  Inscrr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  470,  471; 
Craven’s  Abruzzi^  vol.  ii,  p.  83;  Hoare’s  Classical 
Tour,  vol,  i.  p.  227.) 

The  coins  of  Aesernia,  which  are  found  only  in 
copper,  and  have  the  legend  aiserni^'o,  belong  to 
the  period  of  the  first  Roman  colony;  the  style  of 
their  execution  attests  the  influence  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Campania.  (Millingen,  Numismatique  de 
r/toZiV.,  p.  218.)  [E.H.B.] 

AE'SICA,  was  a Roman  frontier  castle  in  the 
line  of  Hadrian’s  rampart,  and  probably  corresponds 
to  the  site  of  Greatcliester.  It  is,  however,  placed 
by  some  antiquaries  at  the  Danish  village  of  Ne- 
therby,  on  the  river  Esk.  It  is  mentioned  by 
George  of  Ravenna,  and  in  the  Notitia  Imperii,  and 
was  the  quarters  of  Cohors  I.  Astorum.  [W.  B.  D.  J 
AESIS  {Alais,  Strab.;  hlaivos,  App.),  a river  on 
the  east  coast  of  Itiily,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines 
near  JMatilica,  and  flows  uito  the  Adriatic,  between 
Ancona  and  Sena  Galhca;  it  is  still  called  t\\&  Esino. 
It  constituted  in  early  times  the  boundary  between 
the  territory  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  and  Picenuin; 
and  was,  therefore,  regarded  as  the  northern  limit  of 
Italy  on  the  side  of  the  Adriatic.  But  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  Senones,  when  the  confines  of  Italy 
were  extended  to  the  Rubicon,  the  Aesis  became  the 
boundary  between  the  two  provinces  of  Umbria  and 
Picenuin.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  217,  227,  241  ; Plin.  iii. 
14.  19;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22,  where  the 
name  is  conaiptly  written  ‘'Airtos;  Liv.  v.  35.)  Ac- 
cording to  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  446)  it  derived  its 
appellation  from  a Pelasgian  chief  of  that  name,  who 
had  ruled  over  this  part  of  Italy.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Aesinus  of  Appian  (A.  C.  i,  87),  on 
the  banks  of  which  a great  battle  was  fought  between 
Metellus  and  Carmas,  the  lieutenant  of  Carbo,  in 
B.  c.  82,  is  the  same  with  the  Aesis  of  other  writers. 

In  the  Itinerary  we  find  a station  (ad  Aesim)  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  was  distant  12  M.  P. 
from  Sena  Galhca,  and  8 from  Ancona.  (Itin..Ant. 
p.  316.)  [E.  H.B.] 

AESIS  or  AE'SIUM  (Afcrts,  Ptol.;  Atcrioi/,Strab. ; 
Eth.  Aesinas,  -atis),  a town  of  Umbiia  situated  on 
the  N.  bank  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  10 
miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  stiU  called  lesi,  and  is 
an  episcopal  t6wn  of  some  consideration.  Pliny  men- 
tions it  only  as  an  ordinary  municipal  towm : but  we 
learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  it  was  a Roman 
colony,  though  the  period  when  it  attained  this  rank 
is  unknown.  (Inscrr.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  446.  1,  2; 
Orelli,  no,  3899,  3900;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359.) 
According  to  Pliny  (if.  N.  xi.  42,  97)  it  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  cheeses. 

The  form  Aesium,  which  is  found  only  in  Strabo, 
is  probably  erroneous,  hloiov  being,  according  to 
Kramer,  a corrupt  reading  tor  ’Aaiaiou.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
227;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§  53;  Plin.  iii.  14.  19.)  [E.H.B.] 
AESl'TAE  (AiuiTai  or  Aucrtrai,  Ptol.  v.  19.  § 2; 
comp.  Bochart.  Phaleg.  ii.  8),  were  probably  the 
inhabitants  of  the  region  upon  the  borders  of  Chal- 
daea,  which  the  Hebrews  designated  as  the  land  of 
Uz  (J^o6,i.  1,  XV.  17 ; Jerem.  xxv.  20),  and  which  the 
70  translators  render  by  the  word  Aualns  (comp. 
Winer,  Bibl.  Realwdrterh.  vol.  ii.  p.  755).  Strabo 
(p.  767)  calls  the  RegioAesitarum  Macina  (Ma'ai/ii). 
They  were  a nomade  race,  but  from  their  possessing 
houses  and  villages,  had  apparently  settled  pastures 
on  the  Chaldaean  border.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AESON  or  AESO'NIS  (^A'lacav,  AnTauds:  Eth. 
AtVwr'tos),  a town  of  Magnesia  in  Thos.-^aly,  the 
name  of  which  is  derived  from  Aeson,  the  father  of 
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Jason.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  411,  and  Schol.;  Steph, 
B.  s.  V.') 

AE'STUI  (this  is  the  correct  reading),  a people 
of  Germany,  consisting  of  several  tribes  (Aestuo- 
rum  gentes),  whose  manners  are  minutely  described 
by  Tacitus  {Germ.  45).  They  dwelt  in  the  NE.  of 
Germany,  on  the  SE.  or  E.  of  the  Baltic,  bordering 
on  the  Venedi  of  Sarmatia.  In  their  general  ap- 
pearance and  manners  they  resembled  the  Suevi: 
their  language  was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain.  They 
worshipped  the  mother  of  the  gods,  in  whose  honour 
they  wore  images  of  boars,  which  served  them  as 
amulets  in  war.  They  had  little  iron,  and  used 
clubs  instead  of  it.  They  worked  more  patiently  at 
tilling  the  land  than  the  rest  of  the  Gennans.  They 
gathered  amber  on  them  coasts,  selhng  it  for  the 
Roman  market,  with  astonishment  at  its  price. 
They  called  it  Glessum,  perhaps  Glas,  i.  e^  glass. 
They  are  also  mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  ( Var.  v. 
Ep.  2.)  They  were  the  occupants  of  the  present 
coast  of  Prussia  and  Courland,  as  is  evident  by 
what  Tacitus  says  about  their  gathering  amber. 
Their  name  is  probably  collective,  and  signifies  the 
East  men.  It  appears  to  have  reached  Tacitus  in 
the  form  Easte,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the  modern 
Esihen,  the  German  name  of  the  Esthonians,  The 
statement  of  Tacitus,  that  the  language  of  the  Aestui 
was  nearer  to  that  of  Britain,  is  explained  by  Dr. 
Latham  by  the  supposition  that  the  language  of  the 
Aestui  was  then  called  Prussian,  and  that  the  simi- 
larity of  this  word  to  British  caused  it  to  be  mis- 
taken for  the  latter.  On  the  various  questions 
respecting  the  Aestui,  see  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp. 
420 — 422,  and  Latham,  The  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
p,  166,  seq.  [P.  S.] 

AE'SULA  {Eth.  Aesulanus),  a city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those  which  in  his  time 
had  entirely  ceased  to  exist  (iii.  5.  § 9).  It  appears 
from  his  statement  to  have  been  one  of  the  colonies 
or  dependencies  of  Alba,  but  its  name  dues  not  occur 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  In  the  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  the  Arx  Aesulania  is  mentioned  by 
Livy  as  one  of  the  strongholds  which  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  occupy  with  a garrison  on  the  approach 
of  Hannibal,  (Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  The  well-known  allu- 
sion of  Horace  {Carrn.  iii.  29.  6)  to  the  “ declive 
arvum  Aesulae,”  shows  that  its  name  at  least  was 
still  familiarly  known  in  his  day,  whether  the  city 
still  existed  or  not,  and  points  to  its  situation  in  full 
view  of  Rome,  probably  on  the  hills  near  Tibur, 
Gell  has  with  much  probability  placed  it  on  the 
slope  of  the  mountain  called  Monte  Affliano,  about 
2 miles  SE.  of  Tivoli,  which  is  a conspicuous  ob- 
ject in  the  view  from  Rome,  and  the  summit  of 
which  commands  an  extensive  prospect,  so  as  to 
render  it  well  adapted  for  a look-out  station.  The 
Arx  mentioned  by  Livy  was  probably  on  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  and  the  town  lower  down,  where 
Gell  observed  vestiges  of  ancient  roads,  and  “ many 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  in  UTegular  blocks.” 
Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a hill,  called  in 
the  middle  ages  Colle  Faustiniano,  which  is  a lower 
oflshoot  of  the  same  mountain,  further  towai'ds  the 
S. ; but  this  position  does  not  seem  to  correspond  so 
well  wdth  the  expressions  either  of  Livy  or  Horace. 
(Gell,  Topography  of  Rome,  p.  9 ; Nibby,  Dintorni 
di  Roma,  \ol.  i.  p.  32.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  14) 
speaks  of  a colony  being  sent  in  the  year  246  B.  c. 
to  Aesulum;  but  it  seems  impossible  that  a place 
so  close  to  Rome  itself  should  have  been  colonized  at 
so  late  a period,  and  that  no  subsequent  mention 
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should  be  found  of  it;  it  is  therefure  probable  that 
we  should  read  Asculum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AESYME.  [Oesymb.] 

AETHAEA  (Ai0aia:  Eth.  Aldaievs),  a town  of 
Messenia  of  unknown  site,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
revolted  from  Sparta  with  the  Thuriatae  in  B.  c. 
464.  (Thuc.  i.  101;  Steph.  B.  s.  w.) 

AETHI'CES,  a barbarous  Epirot  clan,  who  lived 
by  robbery,  are  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  Thessalian 
side  of  Pindus.  They  are  mentioned  by  Homer, 
who  relates  that  the  Centaurs,  expelled  by  Peirithous 
from  Mt.  Pelion,  took  refuge  among  the  Aethices. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  744;  Strab.  pp.  327,  434;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Aidma.) 

AETHIO'PIA  (•^  aIOiottIu,  Herod,  iii.  114;  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  5;  Strab.  pp.  2,  31,  38,  &c.;  Plin.  H.  N. 
V.  8.  § 8,  vi.  30.  § 35;  Seneca,  Q,.  N.  iv.  2,  &c.; 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  AidioiJ/,  Aldioireis,  Aethiops,  fern. 
AWiottis:  Adj.  AidioTTiKos,  Aethiopicus:  the  Kush 
of  the  Hebrews,  Ezech.  xxxix.  10;  Job.  xxviii.  19; 
Amos  ix.  7),  corresponds,  in  its  more  extended  ac- 
ceptation, to  the  modem  regions  of  Nubia,  Sennaar, 
Kordofan  and  northern  Abyssinia.  In  describing 
Aethiopia  however,  we  must  distinguish  between  the 
employment  of  the  name  as  an  ethnic  or  generic 
designation  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  as 
restricted  to  the  province  or  kuigdom  of  Meroe,  or 
the  civilised  Aethiopia  (ji  AlQioma  virep  Aiyvirrov, 
or  inrb  Atyvnrov,  Herod,  ii.  146;  Ptol.  iv.  7.) 

Aethiopia,  as  a generic  or  ethnic  designation, 
comprises  the  inhabitants  of  Africa  who  dwelt  be- 
tween the  equator,  the  Eed  Sea,  and  the  Atlantic, 
for  Strabo  speaks  of  Hesperian  Aethiopians  S.  of  the 
Pharusii  and  Mauri,  and  Herodotus  (iv.  197)  de- 
scribes them  as  occupying  the  whole  of  South  Libya. 
The  name  Aethiopians  is  probably  Semitic,  and  if 
indigenous,  certainly  so,  since  the  Aethiopic  language 
is  pure  Semitic.  Mr.  Salt  says  that  to  this  day  the 
Abyssinians  call  themselves  Itiopjawan.  The  Greek 
geographers  however  derived  the  name  from  — 
&\l/,  and  applied  it  to  all  the  sun-burnt  dark-com- 
plexioned races  above  Egypt.  Herodotus  (iii.  94, 
vii.  70)  indeed  speaks  of  Aethiopians  of  Asia,  whom 
he  probably  so  designated  from  their  being  of  a darker 
hue  than  their  immediate  neighbours.  Like  the 
Aethiopians  of  the  Nile,  they  were  tributary  to  Persia 
in  the  reign  of  Darius.  They  were  a straight-haired 
race,  while  their  Libyan  namesakes  were,  according 
to  the  historian,  woolly-haired.  But  the  expression 
(ovASraroy  rpixccpa)  must  not  be  constmed  too 
literally,  as  neither  the  ancient  Aethiopians,  as  de- 
pictured on  the  monuments,  nor  their  modern  repre- 
sentatives, the  Bishfiries  and  Shangallas,  have,  strictly 
speaking,  the  negro-hair.  The  Asiatic  Aethiopians 
were  an  equestrian  people,  wearing  crests  and  head 
armour  made  of  the  hide  and  manes  of  horses.  From 
Herodotus  (1.  c.)  we  infer  that  they  were  a Mongolic 
race,  isolated  in  the  steppes  of  Kurdistan. 

The  boundaries  of  the  African  Aethiopians  are  ne- 
cessarily indefinite.  If  they  were,  as  seems  probable, 
the  ancestors  of  the  Shangallas,  Bishdries,  and  Nu  ■ 
bians,  their  frontiers  may  be  loosely  stated  as  to  the 
S.  the  Abyssinian  Highlands,  to  the  W.  the  Libyan 
desert,  to  the  N.  Egypt  and  Marmarica,  and  to  the 
E.  the  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Eed  Sea.  The  boun- 
daries of  Aethiopia  Proper,  or  Meroe,  will  admit  of 
more  particular  detinition. 

Their  Eastern  frontier  however  being  a coast  line 
may  be  described.  It  extended  from  lat.  9 to  lat. 
24  N.  Beginning  at  the  headland  of  Prasum  {Cape 
del  Gardo),  where  Africa  Barbaria  commences,  we 
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come  successively  upon  the  promontory  of  Ehaptum 
{'PaTcrdv  opos').  Noli  Cornu  (Notok  Kepas'),  Point 
Zingis  {Ziyyis),  Aromata  {apufxaTcoy  aupov:  Cape 
Quardafui),  the  easternmost  point  of  Africa;  tlie 
headland  of  Elephas  (’EAetpas:  Djebel  Feeh  or  Cape 
Felix)',  Mnemium  {Mvr]p.e7ov:  Cape  Calmez),  the 
extreme  spur  of  Mt.  Isium  ("IfTioi^  tiiially, 

the  headland  of  Bazium,  a little  to  the  south  of  the 
Sinus  Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay,  nearly  in  the  parallel 
of  Syene.  The  coast  line  was  much  indented,  ami 
contained  some  good  harbours,  Avaliticus  Sinu,*:', 
Aduliticus  Sinus,  &c.,  which  in  the  Macedonian  era, 
if  not  earlier,  were  the  emporia  of  an  active  commerce 
both  with  Arabia  and  Libya.  (Ptol.;  Strabo;  Plin.) 

From  the  headland  of  Bazium  to  Mount  Zingis,  a 
barrier  of  primitive  rocks  intermingled  with  basalt  and 
limestone  extends  and  rises  to  a height  of  8000 
feet  in  some  parts.  In  the  north  of  this  range  wei-e 
the  gold  mines,  from  which  the  Aethiopians  derived 
an  abundance  of  that  metal.  Aethiopia  was  thus  se- 
parated from  its  coast  and  harbours,  which  were  ac- 
cessible from  the  interior  only  by  certain  gorges,  the 
caravan  roads.  The  western  slope  of  this  range  was 
also  steep,  and  the  streams  were  rapid  and  often 
dried  up  in  summer.  A tract,  called  the  eastern 
desert,  accordingly  intervened  between  the  Arabian 
hills  and  the  Nile  and  its  tributary  the  Astaboras. 
The  river  system  of  Aethiopia  difiered  indeed  consi- 
derably from  that  of  Egypt.  The  Nile  from  its 
junction  with  the  Astaboras  or  Tacazze  presented, 
during  a com*se  of  nearly  700  miles,  alternate  rapids 
and  cataracts,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  available  for 
inland  navigation.  Its  fertilising  overflow  was  also 
much  restricted  by  high  escarped  banks  of  limestone, 
and  its  alluvial  deposit  rarely  extended  two  miles  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  more  frequently  covered 
only  a narrow  strip.  Near  the  river  dliourra  or  millet 
was  rudely  cultivated,  and  canals  now  choked  up  with 
sand,  show  that  the  Aethiopians  practised  the  art  of 
irrigation.  Further  from  the  Nile  were  pastures  and 
thick  jmigle-forests,  where,  in  the  rainy  seasons,  the 
gadfly  prevailed,  and  drove  the  herdsmen  and  their 
cattle  into  the  Arabian  hills.  The  jungle  and  swamps 
abounded  vidth  wild  beasts,  and  elephants  were  both 
caught  for  sale  and  used  as  food  by  the  natives.  As 
rain  falls  scantily  in  the  north,  Aethiopia  must  have 
contained  a considerable  portion  of  waste  land  beside 
its  eastern  and  western  deserts.  In  the  south  the 
Abyssinian  highlands  are  the  cause  of  greater  hu- 
midity, and  consequently  of  more  general  fertility. 
The  whole  of  this  region  has  at  present  been  very 
imperfectly  explored.  The  natives  who  have  been 
for  centuries  carried  off  by  their  northern  neigh- 
bours to  the  slave-markets  are  hostile  to  strangers. 
Bruce  and  Burckhardt  skirted  only  the  northern 
and  southern  borders  of  Aethiopia  above  Meroe : jungle 
fever  and  wild  beasts  exclude  the  traveller  from  the 
valleys  of  the  Astapus  and  Astaboras : and  the  sands 
have  buried  most  of  the  cultivable  soil  of  ancient 
Aethiopia.  Yet  it  is  probable  that  two  thousand 
yeai's  have  made  few  changes  in  the  general  aspect 
of  its  inhabitants. 

The  population  of  this  vague  region  was  a mixture 
of  Arabian  and  Libyan  races  in  combination  with  the 
genuine  Aethiopians.  The  latter  were  distinguished 
by  well  formed  and  supple  limbs,  and  by  a facial 
outline  resembhng  the  Caucasian  in  all  but  its  in- 
clination to  prominent  lips  and  a somewhat  sloping 
forehead.  The  elongated  Nubian  eye,  depictured  on 
the  monuments,  is  still  seen  in  the  Shangallas.  As 
neither  Greeks  nor  Eoinans  penetrated  beyond  Napata, 
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the  ancient  capital  of  Meroe,  our  accoanls  of  the 
various  Aethiopian  tribes  are  extremely  scanty  and 
perplexing.  Their  principal  divisions  were  the  Colobi, 
the  Blemmyes,  the  Icthyophagi,  the  Macrobii,  and 
the  Troglodvtae.  But  besides  these  were  various 
tribes,  probably  however  of  the  same  stock,  which 
were  designated  according  to  their  peculiar  diet  and 
employments.  The  Bliizophagi  or  Eoot-eaters,  who 
fed  upon  dhourra  kneaded  with  the  bark  of  trees ; the 
Creophagi,  who  lived  on  boiled  flesh,  and  were  a 
pa  toral  tribe;  the  Chelenophagi,  whose  food  was 
shell-fish  caught  in  the  saline  estuaries ; the  Acrido- 
phagi  or  locust-  eaters ; the  Struthophagi  and  Ele- 
phantophagi,  who  hunted  the  ostrich  and  elephant, 
and  some  othei's  who,  like  the  inhabitants  of  the 
island  Gagauda,  took  their  name  from  a particular 
locality.  The  folloudng,  however,  had  a fixed  ha- 
bitation, although  we  find  them  occasionally  men- 
tioned at  some  distance  from  the  probable  site  of  the 
main  tribe. 

(1.)  The  BlkmjMYES,  and  1\Iegabari,  who  dwelt 
between  the  Arabian  hills  and  the  Tacazze  were  ac- 
cording to  Quatrembre  de  Quincy  (^Memoires  sur 
TEgypte,  ii.  p.  127),  the  ancestors  of  the  modem 
JBischaries,  whom  earlier  writers  denominate or 
Bedjas.  Theypractised  a rudekind  of  agriculture ; but 
the  greater  part  were  herdsmen,  hunters,  and  caravan 
guides.  [Bleiujiyes.]  (2)  Icthyophagi  or  fish- 
eaters,  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast  between  the  Sinus 
Adulicus  and  the  Eegio  Troglodytica,  and  of  all  these 
savage  races  were  probably  the  least  civilised.  Ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  the  Icthyophagi  were  a degraded 
branch  of  the  Troglodytae.  Their  dwellings  were 
clefts  and  holes  in  the  rocks,  and  they  did  not  even 
possess  any  fishing  implements,  but  fed  on  the  fish 
which  the  ebb  left  behind.  Yet  Herodotus  informs 
us  (iii.  20)  that  Cambyses  employed  Icthyophagi 
from  Elephantine  in  Upper  Egypt,  as  spies  previous 
to  his  expedition  into  the  interior  — an  additional 
proof  of  the  uncertain  site  and  wide  dispersion 
of  the  Aethiopian  tribes.  (3)  The  1\Iacrobh  or 
long-lived  Aethiopians. — Of  this  nation,  if  it  were 
not  the  people  of  Meroe,  it  is  impossible  to  discover 
the  site.  From  the  account  of  Herodotus  (iii.  17)  it 
appears  that  they  were  advanced  in  civilisation,  since 
they  possessed  a king,  laws,  a prison,  and  a market; 
understood  the  working  of  metals,  had  gold  in  abun- 
dance, and  had  made  some  progress  in  the  arts.  Yet 
of  agriculture  they  knew  nothing,  for  they  were  unac- 
quainted udth  bread.  Herodotus  places  them  on  the 
shore  of  the  Indian  Ocean  “ at  the  furthest  comer  of 
the  earth.”  But  the  Persians  did  not  approach  their 
abode,  and  the  Greeks  spoke  of  the  ]\Iacrobii  only 
from  report.  Bruce  (ii.  p.  554)  places  them  to  the 
north  of  Fazukla,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  gold 
countries,  Cuba  and  Nuba,  on  both  sides  of  the  Nile, 
and  regards  them  as  Shangallas.  (4)  The  Tro- 
glodytae or  cave-dwellers  were  seated  between  the 
Blemmyes  and  ilegabari,  and  according  to  Agathar- 
cides  (ap.  Diod.  i.  30.  § 3,  iii.  32,  33)  they  were 
herdsmen  udth  their  separate  chiefs  or  princes  of  tribes. 
Their  habitations  were  not  merely  clefts  in  the  rocks, 
but  carefully  wrought  vaults,  laid  out  in  cloisters  and 
squares,  hke  the  catacombs  at  Naples,  whither  in 
the  rainy  season  they  retired  mth  their  herds.  Their 
food  was  milk  and  clotted  blood.  In  the  dry  months 
they  occupied  the  pastures  which  slope  westward  to 
the  Astaboras  and  Nile. 

The  boundaries  of  Aethiopia  Proper  (^  AlQioiria 
vnep  AlyvTTTov')  are  more  easy  to  determine.  To  the 
south  indeed  they  are  uncertain,  but  probably  com- 
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menced  a little  above  the  modern  village  oi Khartoum, 
where  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  Blue  or  Dark  Elver,  unites 
with  the  Bahr  el  Abiad,  or  White  Nile.  (Lat.  15° 
37'  N.,  long.  33°  E.)  The  desert  of  Bahiouda  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  formed  its  western  limit: 
its  eastern  frontier  was  the  river  Astaboras  and  the 
northern  upland  of  Abyssinia  — the  Kpgfxi/ol  r^s 
"Apaiias  of  Diodorus  (i.  33).  To  the  N.  Aethiopia 
was  bounded  by  a province  called  Dodecaschoenus  or 
Aethiopia  Aegypti — a debateable  land  subject  some- 
times to  the  Thebaid  and  sometimes  to  the  kings  of 
Meroe.  The  high  civilisation  of  Aethiopia,  as  at- 
tested by  historians  and  confirmed  by  its  monuments, 
was  confined  to  the  insular  area  of  Mei'oe  and  to 
Aethiopia  Aeg)q)ti,  and  is  more  particularly  de- 
scribed under  the  head  of  Merge. 

The  connection  between  Eg}^pt  and  Aethiopia  was 
at  all  periods  very  intimate.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  Nile  valley  and  of  Aethiopia  were  indeed  branches 
of  the  same  Hamite  stream,  and  differed  only  in 
degree  of  civilisation.  Wliether  religion  and  the  arts 
descended  or  ascended  the  Nile  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  discussion.  From  Herodotus  (ii.  29)  it 
would  appear  that  the  worship  of  Ammon  and  Osiris 
(Zeus  and  Dionysus)  was  imparted  by  Meroe  to 
Egypt.  The  annual  procession  of  the  Holy  Ship, 
witli  the  shrine  of  the  Eam-headed  god,  from  Thebes 
to  the  Libyan  side  of  the  Nile,  as  depicted  on  the 
temple  of  Karnak  and  on  several  Nubian  monuments, 
probably  commemorates  the  migi-ation  of  Ainmon- 
worship  from  IMeroe  to  Upper  Egypt.  Diodorus  also 
says  (iii.  3)  that  the  people  above  Meroe  worship 
Isis,  Pan,  Heracles,  and  Zeus : and  his  assertion  would 
be  confirmed  by  monuments  in  Upper  Nubia  bearing 
the  head  of  Isis,  &c.,  could  we  be  certain  of  the  date 
of  their  erection.  The  Aethiopian  monarchy  was 
even  more  strictly  sacerdotal  than  that  of  Egypt,  at 
least  the  power  of  the  priesthood  was  longer  undis- 
puted. “ In  Aethiopia,”  says  Diodorus  (iii.  6),  “ the 
priests  send  a sentence  of  death  to  the  king,  when 
they  think  he  has  lived  long  enough.  The  order  to 
die  is  a mandate  of  the  gods.”  In  the  age  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphus  (b.c.284 — 246)  however  an  important 
revolution  took  place.  Ergamenes,a  monarch  who  had 
some  tincture  of  Greek  arts  and  philosophy,  put  all 
the  priests  to  death  (Diod.  iii.  6.  § 3),  and  plundered  i 
their  golden  temple  at  Napata  (Barkal  ?).  If  He- 
rodotus (ii.  100)  were  not  misinformed  by  the  priests 
of  JMemphis,  18  Aethiopian  kings  were  among  the 
predecessors  of  Sesortasen.  The  monuments  however 
do  not  record  this  earlier  dynasty.  Sesortasen  is  said 
by  the  same  historian  to  have  conquered  Aethiopia 
(Herod,  ii.  106);  but  his  occupation  must  have  been 
merely  transient,  since  he  also  affinns  that  the  country 
above  Egypt  had  never  been  conquered  (iii.  21).  But 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  century  b.  c.  an  Aethi- 
opian dynasty,  the  25th  of  Egypt,  reigned  in  Lower 
Egypt,  and  contained  three  kings — Sabaco,  Sebichus, 
and  Taracus  or  Tirhakah.  At  this  epoch  the  annals 
of  Aethiopia  become  connected  with  universal  history!, 
Sabaco  and  his  successors  reigned  at  Napata,  probably 
seated  at  that  bend  of  the  Nile  where  the  rocky 
island  of  Mogreb  divides  its  stream.  The  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  Aethiopi;tn  king  was  little  more 
than  a change  of  dynasty,  as  the  royal  families  of 
the  two  kingdoms  had  previously  been  united  by  in- 
termarriages. Bocchoris,  the  last  Egyptian  monarch 
of  the  24  th  dynasty,  was  put  to  a cruel  death  by 
Sabaco,  yet  Diodorus  (i.  60)  commends  the  latter  as 
exemplarily  pious  and  merciful.  Herodotus  (ii.  137) 
represents  Sabaco  as  substituting  for  criminals  com- 
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pulsory  labour  in  the  mines  for  the  punishment  of 
death.  Diodorus  also  celebrates  the  mildness  and 
justice  of  anoth'er  Aethiopiaii  king,  whom  he  calls 
Actisanes,  and  rumours  of  such  virtues  may  have 
procured  for  the  Aethiopian  race  the  epithet  of  “ the 
blameless.”  (Horn.  II.  i.  423.) 

Sebichus,  the  So  or  Seva  of  the  Scriptures,  was 
the  son  and  successor  of  Sabaco.  He  was  an  ally 
of  Hoshea,  king  of  Israel;  but  he  was  unable,  or  too 
tardy  in  his  movements,  to  prevent  the  capture  of 
Samaria  by  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  in  b.  c. 
722.  One  result  of  the  captivity  of  Israel  was  an 
influx  of  Hebrew  exiles  into  Egypt  and  Aethiopia, 
and  eventually  the  dissemination  of  the  Mosaic  re- 
ligion in  the  country  north  of  Elephantine.  Before 
tills  catastrophe,  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets 
(Psalm,  Ixxxvii.  4;  Isaiah,  xx.  5 ; Nahum,  iii.  9; 
Ezek.  XXX.  4)  had  celebrated  the  military  power  of 
the  Aethiopians,  and  the  historical  writings  of  the 
Jews  record  their  invasions  of  Palestine.  Isaiah 
(xix.  18)  predicts  the  return  of  Israel  from  the  land 
of  Cush;  and  the  story  of  Queen  Candace’s  treasurer, 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (ch.  viii.),  shows  that 
the  Hebrew  Scriptures  were  current  in  the  more 
civilised  parts  of  that  region.  Sebichus  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Tirhakah  — the  Tarcus  or  Taracus  of 
Manetho.  The  commentators  on  the  Book  of  Kings 
(iii.  19)  usually  describe  this  monarch  as  an  Ara- 
bian chieftain;  but  his  name  is  recorded  on  the 
propylon  of  a temple  at  Medinet-Ahoo,  and  at  Gehel- 
elBirkel,  or  Barkal,  in  Nubia.  He  was,  therefore, 
of  Aethiopian  lineage.  Strabo  (i.  p.  61,  xv.  p.  687) 
says,  that  Tirhakah  rivalled  Sesortasen,  or  Ea- 
meses  III.,  in  his  conquests,  which  extended  to  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  meaning,  probably,  the  Phoe- 
nician settlements  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa. 
From  Hebrew  records  (2  Kings,  xviii,  xix.;  Isaiah, 
xxxvi,  xxxvii.),  we  know  that  Tirhakah  was  on  his 
march  to  relieve  Judaea  from  the  invasion  of  Sen- 
nacherib (b.  c.  588);  but  his  advance  was  rendered 
unnecessary  by  the  pestilence  which  swept  off  the 
Assyrian  army  near  Pelusium  (Herod,  ii.  141 ; 
HorapoU.  Hierogl.  i.  50).  Tirhakah,  however,  was 
sovereign  only  in  the  Thebaid : one,  if  not  two, 
native  Egyptian  kings,  reigned  contemporaneously 
with  him  at  Memphis  and  Sais.  According  to  the 
inscription  at  Gebel-el-BirTcel,  Tirhakah  reigned  at 
least  twenty  years  in  Upper  Egypt.  Herodotus,  in- 
deed, regards  the  25th  or  Aethiopian  dynasty  in 
Egypt  as  comprised  in  the  reign  and  person  of  ^a- 
baco  alone,  to  whom  he  assigns  a period  of  fifty 
years.  But  there  were  certainly  three  monarchs  of 
this  line,  and  a fourth,  Ammeris,  is  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  Eusebius.  The  historian  (ii.  139)  as- 
cribes the  retirement  of  the  last  Aethiopian  monarch 
to  a dream,  which  may  perhaps  be  interpreted  as  a 
mandate  from  the  hierarchy  at  Napata  to  forego  his 
conquests  below  PhUae. 

In  the  reign  of  Psammetichus  (b.  c.  630),  the 
entire  war-caste  of  Egypt  migrated  into  Aethiopia. 
Herodotus  (ii.  30)  says  that  the  deserters  (Auto- 
moii)  settled  in  a district  as  remote  from  the  Aethio- 
pian metropolis  (Napata)  as  that  city  was  from 
Elephanthie.  But  this  statement  would  carry  them 
below  lat.  16°,  the  extreme  limit  of  Aethiopian 
civilisation.  Diodonis  (i.  67)  describes  the  Auto- 
moli  as  settled  in  the  most  fertile  region  of  Aethio- 
pia.  North-west  of  Meroe,  however,  a tribe  had 
established  themselves,  whom  the  geogi-aphers  call 
Eaonymitae,  the  Asmach  of  Herodotus  (ii.  30; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  786 ; Plin.  vi.  30),  and  there  is 
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reason  to  consider  these,  who  from  their  name  may 
have  once  composed  the  left  wing  of  the  Egyptian 
army,  the  exiled  war-caste.  In  that  frontier  po- 
sition they  would  have  been  available  to  theif 
adopted  countiy  as  a permanent  garrison  against 
invasion  from  the  north. 

The  Persian  dynasty  was  scarcely  established  in 
Egypt,  when  Cambyses  undertook  an  expedition 
into  Aethiopia.  He  prepared  for  it  by  sending 
certain  Icthyophagi  from  Elephantine  as  envoys,  or 
rather  as  spies,  to  the  king  of  the  Macrobians. 
(Hei’od.  iii.  17 — 25.)  But  the  invasion  was  so 

ill-planned,  or  encountered  such  physical  obstacles 
in  the  desert,  that  the  Persian  army  returned  to 
Mempliift,  enfeebled  and  disheartened.  Of  this  in- 
road the  magardnes  of  Cambyses  (ragieia  Ka/uL€v~ 
(xov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 15),  probably  the  town  of  Cambysis 
(Plin.  H.  N.  ri.  29),  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
near  its  great  curve  to  the  west,  was  the  only  per- 
manent record.  The  Persian  occupation  of  the  Nile- 
valley  opened  the  country  above  Philae  to  Greek 
travellers.  The  philosopher  Democritus,  a little 
younger  than  Herodotus,  wrote  an  account  of  the 
hieroglyphics  of  Meroe  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  49),  and 
from  this  era  we  may  probably  date  the  establish- 
ment of  Greek  emporia  upon  the  shore  of  the  Eed 
Sea.  Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  arts,  as  well  as  the 
enterprise  of  the  Greeks,  entered  Aethiopia,  and  led  to 
the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  government,  and  to 
the  foundation  or  extension  of  the  Hellenic  colonies 
Dire-Berenices,  Arsinoe,  Adule,  Ptolemais-Theron, 
on  the  coast,  where,  until  the  era  of  the  Saracen 
invasion  in  the  7 th  century  A.  d.,  an  active  trade 
was  carried  on  between  Libya,  Arabia,  and  Westeni 
India  or  Ceylon  (Ophir?  Taprobane). 

In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  Aethiopians,  under 
their  Queen  Candace,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Eoman 
garrisons  at  Parembole  and  Elephantine.  They 
were  repulsed  by  C.  Petronius,  the  legatus  of  the 
prefect  of  Egypt,  Aelius  Gallus,  who  placed  a Eoman 
garrison  in  Premnis  (Ihrim),  and  pursued  the  re- 
treating army  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Napata. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  5.)  In  a second  campaign  Pe- 
tronius compelled  Candace  to  send  overtures  of 
peace  and  submission  to  Augustus  (b.  c.  22 — 23) 
But  the  Eoman  tenure  of  Aethiopia  above  Egypt 
was  always  precarious ; and  in  Diocletian’s  reign 
(a.  d.  284 — 305),  the  country  south  of  Philae  w^as 
ceded  generally  by  that  emperor  to  the  Nubae. 
Under  the  Eomans,  indeed,  if  not  earlier,  the  popu- 
lation of  Aethiopia  had  become  almost  Ai'abian,  and 
continued  so  after  the  establishment  of  Christian 
churches  and  sees,  until  the  followers  of  Mahomet 
overran  the  entire  region  from  the  sources  of  the 
Astaboras  to  Alexandria,  and  confirmed  the  pre- 
dominance of  their  race. 

Such  were  the  general  divisions,  tribes,  and  history 
of  Aethiopia  in  the  wider  import  of  the  term.  In 
the  interior,  and  again  beginning  from  the  south 
near  the  sources  of  the  Astaboras  we  find  the  fol- 
lowing districts  Near  the  headland  Elephas  were 
the  Mosyli  (MdcruAoi),  the  Molibae  (MoAt'gat),  and 
Soboridae  (2ogopi8oi)  (Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 28).  Next,  the 
Eegio  Axiomitarum  [Axume],  immediately  to  the 
north  of  which  was  a province  caEed  Tenesis  (Tgv^- 
ais)  occupied  by  the  Sembritae  of  Strabo  (p.  770), 
or  Semberritae  of  Pliny  (K.  N.  vi.  30.  § 35).  North 
of  Tenesis  was  the  Lake  Coloe,  and  between  the 
Adulitae  and  Moimt  Taurus  on  the  coast  were  the 
Colobi,  who  according  to  Agatharcides  (ap.  Diod.  iiL 
32)  practised  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  dwelt  in 
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a woody  and  mountainous  district  (^Xcros  KoAo^wv, 
Strab.  1.  c.;  upos  KoAuSwu^  Ptol,  iv.  8).  Above  these 
were  the  Memnones  (Me/j.uou€is),  a name  celebrated 
by  the  post-Homeric  poets  of  the  Trojan  war,  and 
who  are  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  a colony 
from  Western  India  (^Philological  Mmeum,  vol.  ii. 
p.  146);  and  above  these,  north  of  the  Blemmyes 
and  Megabari,  are  the  Adiabarae,  who  skirted  to  the 
east  the  province  of  Dodecaschoenus  or  Aethiopia 
above  Egypt.  But  of  all  these  tribes  we  know  the 
names  only,  and  even  these  very  imperfectly.  Modern 
travellers  can  only  conjecturally  connect  them  with 
ih^Bedjns,  Bischdries,  Shangallas,  and  other  Nubian 
or  Ai’abian  races;  and  neither  Greeks  nor  Eomans 
surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of  their  colonies  beyond 
the  high  roads  which  led  to  their  principal  havens 
on  the  Bed  Sea. 

The  western  portion  of  Aethiopia,  owing  to  its 
generally  arid  character,  was  much  moi'e  scantily 
peopled,  and  the  tribes  that  shifted  over  rather  than 
occupied  its  scanty  pastures  were  mostly  of  Libyan 
origin,  a mixed  Negro  and  Barabra  race.  Parallel 
with  the  Astapus  and  the  Nile  after  their  confluence, 
stretched  a limestone  range  of  hills,  denominated  by 
l^tolemy  the  Aethiopian  mountains  (ra  AiOioTriKd 
opr],  iv.  8).  They  separated  Aethiopia  from  the 
Garamantes.  West  of  the  elbow  land  which  lay 
between  Meroe  and  Napata  was  a district  called 
Tergedum.  North  of  Tergedum  the  Nubae  came 
down  to  the  Nile-bank  between  the  to\\Tis  of  Priinis 
Parva  and  Phturi;  and  northward  of  these  were  the 
above-mentioned  Euonymitae,  who  extended  to  Pselcis 
in  lat.  23°. 

In  the  region  Dodecaschoenus  or  Aethiopia  above 
Egypt  were  the  following  towns:  Hiera  Sycamintts 
(Tepo  ^vKa/j.ivos:  Ptol.;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  162:  'S.vko.u.ivov,  Philostrat.  Apoll.  Tyan. 
iv.  2),  the  southernmost  town  of  the  district  (Wady 
Maharrakah,  Burckhardt’s  Travels, 100);  Cokte 
(Kopria  rrpciiTr],  Agartharcides,  p.  22;  It.  Anton, 
p.  162),  Korti,  four  miles  north  of  Hiera  Sycaininos; 
and  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  Tachompso 
(Taxoju\l/w;  Herod,  ii.  29;  Mela,  i.  9.  § 2:  Mera- 
KopLipw,  Ptol.  iv.  5;  Tacompsos,  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  35) 
was  situated  upon  an  island  (probably  Deraz)  upon 
the  eastei-n  side  of  the  river,  and  was  occupied  by 
Acthiopians  and  Egyptians.  Upon  the  opposite  bank 
was  Pselcis  (^^Kkis,  Strab.  p.  820;  Aristid.  Aegin. 
i.  p.  512).  It  was  built  in  the  era  of  the  Ptolemies, 
and  its  erection  was  so  injurious  to  Tachompso,  tlnit 
the  latter  came  to  be  denominated  Contra  Pselcis,  and 
lost  its  proper  appellation.  Pselcis  was  eight  miles 
from  Hiera  Sycaininos,  and  the  head-quarters  of  a 
cohort  of  Gennan  horse  (Not.  Imp.')  in  the  Roman 
period.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  was  Tutzis 
(Dschirdscheh),  where  some  remarkable  monuments 
still  exist:  and  Tapiiis  (Tarrls,  Olympiad,  ap.  Pho- 
tium,  80,  p.  194;  TaOis,  Ptol.  iv.  5),  opposite  to 
which  was  Contra-Taphis  (Teffah),  where  ruins  have 
been  discovered,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
are  large  stone-quarries.  Finally,  Parembole, 
the  frontier-garrison  of  Egjqit,  where  even  so  late  as 
the  4th  century  A.  d.  a Roman  legion  was  stationed. 

Pliny,  in  his  account  of  the  war  with  Candace 
(b.  c.  22),  has  preserved  a brief  record  of  the  route 
of  Petronius  in  liis  second  invasion  of  Meroe,  which 
contains  the  names  of  some  places  of  importance. 
The  Roman  general  passed  by  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
through  Dongola  and  Nubia,  and  occupied  or  halted 
at  the  following  stations:  Pselcis,  Primis  Magna,  or 
Premnis  (Tbrim)  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river. 
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~Phhms  (Parras),  and  Aboccis  or  Abuncis  (A&oo- 
simbel,  Ipsambul  on  the  left,  Cambysis  (ragiela 
Ka/xSvarov)  and  Atteva  or  Attoba,  near  the  third 
cataract.  If  Josephus  can  be  relied  upon  indeed, 
the  Persians  must  have  penetrated  the  Nile-valley 
much  higher  up  than  the  Romans,  and  than  either 
Herodotus  or  Diodorus  (i.  34)  will  permit  us  to 
suppose.  For  the  Jewish  historian  (Antiq.  ii.  10) 
represents  Cambyses  as  conquering  the  capital  of 
Aethiopia,  and  changing  its  name  from  Saba  to 
Meroe. 

The  architectural  remains  of  Nubia  belong  to 
Meroe  and  are  briefly  described  under  that  head.  To 
Meroe  also,  as  the  centre  and  perhaps  the  creature 
of  the  inland  trade  of  Aethiopia,  we  refer  for  an  ac- 
count of  the  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  the 
land  above  Egypt. 

The  principal  modern  travellers  who  have  explored 
or  described  the  country  above  Egypt  are  Bruce, 
Burckhai-dt,  Belzoni,  Minutoli,  Gau  and  Rosellini. 
Lord  Valentia  and  Mr.  Salt’s  Travels,  Waddington  and 
Hanbury’s  Journals,  Ruppel’s  and  Cailleaud’s  Travels, 
&c.,  “ Heeren’s  Historical  Researches,”  vol.  i.  pp.285 
— 473,  and  the  geographical  work  of  Ritter  have  l)een 
consulted  for  the  preceding  article.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AETNA  (Nlrvr]:  Eth.  Ahraioi,  Aetnensis),  a city 
of  Sicily,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  the 
same  name,  on  its  southern  declivity.  It  was  ori- 
ginally a Sicelian  city,  and  was  called  Inessa  or 
Inessum  (’'li'rjaaa,  Thuc.  Strab.;  ’'lurjaaov,  Steph. 
Byz.  V.  AXrvr]',  Diodorus  has  the  cornipt  form  'Y.v- 
vr\ala):  but  after  the  death  of  Hieron  I.  and  the 
expulsion  of  the  colonists  whom  he  had  established  at 
Catana,  the  latter  withdrew  to  Inessa,  a place  of 
great  natural  strength,  which  they  occupied,  and 
transferred  to  it  the  name  of  Aetna,  previously  given 
by  Hieron  to  his  new  colony  at  Catana.  [Catana.} 

In  consequence  of  this  they  continued  to  regard 
Hieron  as  their  ockist  or  founder.  (Diod.  xi.  76; 
Strab.  vi.  p.  268.)  The  new  name,  however,  appears 
not  to  have  been  universally  adopted,  and  we  find 
Thucydides  at  a later  period  still  employing  the  old 
appellation  of  Inessa.  It  seems  to  have  fallen  into 
the  power  of  the  Syracusans,  and  was  occupied  l:y 
them  with  a strong  garrison;  and  in  b.  c.  426  we 
find  the  Athenians  under  Laches  in  vain  attempting 
to  wrest  it  from  their  hands.  (Thuc.  iii.  103.)  During  i 
the  great  Athenian  expedition,  Inessa,  as  well  as  the  { 
neighbouring  city  of  Hybla,  continued  steadfast  in  the  \ 
alliance  of  Syracuse,  on  which  accorrnt  their  lands  ,j 
were  ravaged  by  the  Athenians.  (Id.  vi.  96.)  At  ' 
a subsequent  period  the  strength  of  its  position  as  a j 
fortress,  rendered  it  a place  of  importance  in  the  civil  I 
dissensions  of  Sicily,  and  it  became  the  refuge  of  the  ■ 
Syracusan  knights  who  had  opposed  the  elevation  of 
Dionysius.  But  in  b.  c.  403,  that  despot  made  him-  j 
self  master  of  Aetna,  where  he  soon  after  established 
a body  of  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  previously  | 
been  settled  at  Catana.  These  continued  faithful  to 
Dionysius,  notwithstanding  the  general  defection  of 
his  allies,  during  the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  b.  c. 
396,  and  retained  possession  of  the  city  till  B.c.  339, 
when  it  was  taken  by  Timoleon,  and  its  Campanian 
occupants  put  to  the  sword.  (Diqd.  xiii.  113,  xiv.  7, 

8,  9,  14,  58,  61,  xvi.  67,  82.)  We  find  no  mention 
of  it  from  this  time  till  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  it  as  a municipal  town  of  consi- 
derable importance;  its  temtory  being  one  of  the 
most  fertile  in  com  of  all  Sicily.  Its  citizens  suffei-ed 
severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres  and  his  agents. 
(Cic.  Verr.  iii.  23,  44,  45,  iv.  51.)  The  Actnenses 
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are  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  “ populi  sti- 
pendiarii  ” of  Sicily ; and  the  name  of  the  city  is 
found  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  but  its 
subsequent  history  and  the  period  of  its  destruction 
are  unknown. 

Great  doubt  exists  as  to  the  site  of  Aetna.  Strabo 
tells  us  (vi.  p.  273)  that  it  was  wear  Centvnripi,  and 
was  the  place  from  whence  travellers  usually  as- 
cended the  mountain.  But  in  another  passage  (ib. 
p.  268)  he  expressly  says  that  it  was  only  80 
stadia  from  Cat  ana.  The  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  93)  places 
it  at  12  M.  P.  from  Catana,  and  the  same  distance 
from  Centuripi ; its  position  between  these  two  cities 
is  further  confirmed  by  Thucydides  (vi.  96).  But 
notwithstanding  these  unusually  precise  data,  its 
exact  situation  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty.  Si- 
cilian antiquaries  generally  place  it  at  Sf  a Maria  di 
Licodia,  which  agrees  well  with  the  strong  position 
of  the  city,  but  is  certainly  too  distant  from  Catana. 
On  the  other  hand  S.  Nicolo  delV  Arena,  a convent 
just  above  Nicolosi,  which  is  regarded  by  Cluverius 
as  the  site,  is  too  high  up  the  mountain  to  have  ever 
been  on  the  high  road  from  Catana  to  Centuripi. 
ilannert,  however,  speaks  of  ruins  at  a place  called 
Castro,  about  2^  miles  N.  E.  from  Paternb,  on  a hill 
projecting  from  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  he 
regards  as  the  site  of  Aetna,  and  which  would  cer- 
tainly agree  well  with  the  requisite  conditions.  He 
does  not  cite  his  authority,  and  the  spot  is  not  de- 
seribed  by  any  recent  traveller.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  123 ; 
Amic.  Lex.  Topogr.  Sic.  vol.  iii.  p.  50;  Mannert, 
Ital.  vol.  ii.  p.  293.) 

There  exist  coins  of  Aetna  in  considerable  numbers, 
but  principally  of  copper;  they  bear  the  name  of  the 
people  at  full,  AITNAIHN.  Those  of  silver,  which 
are  very  rare,  are  similar  to  some  of  Catana,  but  bear 
only  the  abbreviated  legend  AITN,  [E.  H.  B.] 


com  OF  AETNA. 

• 

AETNA  (A^tvtj),  a celebrated  volcanic  mountain 
of  Sicily,  situated  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  island, 
adjoining  the  sea-coast  between  Tauromenium  and 
Catana.  It  is  now  called  by  the  peasantry  of  Sicily 
Mongibello,  a name  compounded  of  the  Italian  Monte, 
and  the  Arabic  Jihel,  a moimtain ; but  is  still  well- 
known  by  the  name  of  Etna.  It  is  by  far  the  loftiest 
mountain  in  Sicily,  rising  to  a height  of  10,874  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  while  its  base  is  not  less 
than  90  miles  in  circumference.  Like  most  volcanic 
mountains  it  forms  a distinct  and  isolated  mass, 
having  no  real  connection  with  the  mountain  groups 
to  the  N.  of  it,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Acesines,  or  Alcantara;  while  its  limits 
on  the  W.  and  S.  are  defined  by  the  river  Symaethus 
(the  Simeto  or  Giarrettd),  and  on  the  E.  by  the  sea. 
The  volcanic  phenomena  which  it  presents  on  a far 
greater  scale  than  is  seen  elsewhere  in  Europe,  early 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  ancients,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  object  of  physical  geography  of  which 
we  find  more  numerous  and  ample  notices. 

It  is  certain  from  geological  considerations,  that 
the  first  eruptions  of  Aetna  must  have  long  preceded 
the  historical  era;  and  if  any  reliance  could  be  placed 
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on  the  fact  recorded  by  Diodorus  (v.  6),  tliat  the 
Sicanians  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  original 
settlements  in  the  E.  part  of  the  island  in  conse- 
quence of  the  frequency  and  violence  of  these  out- 
bursts, we  should  have  sufiicient  emdence  that  it  was 
in  a state  of  active  operation  at  the  earliest  period  at 
which  Sicily  was  inhabited.  It  is  difficult,  however, 
to  believe  that  any  such  tradition  was  really  pre- 
served ; and  it  is  far  more  probable,  as  related  by  Thu- 
cydides (vi.  2),  that  the  Sicanians  wei-e  driven  to  the 
W.  portion  of  the  island  by  the  invasion  of  the  Si- 
celians,  or  Sicuh : on  the  other  hand,  the  silence  of 
Homer  concerning  Aetna  has  been  frequently  urged 
as  a proof  that  the  mountain  was  not  then  in  a state 
of  volcanic  activity,  and  though  it  would  be  absurd 
to  infer  from  thence  (as  has  been  done  by  some  au- 
thors) that  there  had  been  no  previous  eruptions,  it 
may  fairly  be  assumed  that  these  phenomena  were 
not  veiy  frequent  or  violent  in  the  days  of  the  poet, 
othenvise  some  vague  rumour  of  them  must  have 
reached  him  among  the  other  marvels  of  “ the  far 
west.”  But  the  name  at  least  of  Aetna,  and  pro- 
bably its  volcanic  character,  was  known  to  Hesiod 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.  23),  and  from  the  time  of 
the  Greek  settlements  in  Sicily,  it  attracted  genei-al 
attention.  Pindar  describes  the  phenomena  of  the 
mountain  in  a manner  equally  accurate  and  poetical 
— the  streams  of  fire  that  were  vomited  forth  fi*om 
its  inmost  recesses,  and  the  rivers  (of  lava)  that  gave 
forth  only  smoke  in  the  daytime,  but  in  the  darkness 
assumed  the  appearance  of  sheets  of  crimson  fire 
rolling  down  into  the  deep  sea.  (^Pyth.  i.  40.)  Aes- 
chylus also  alludes  distinctly  to  the  “ rivers  of  fire, 
devouring  with  their  fierce  jaws  the  smooth  fields  of 
the  fertile  Sicily.”  (Prom.  V.  368.)  Great  eruptions, 
accompanied  with  streams  of  lava,  were  not,  however, 
frequent.  We  learn  from  Thucydides  (iii.  116)  that 
the  one  which  he  records  in  the  sixth  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (b.  c.  425)  was  only  the  third 
which  had  taken  place  since  the  establishment  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  island.  The  date  of  the  earliest  is  not 
mentioned;  the  second  (which  is  evidently  the  one 
more  particularly  referred  to  by  Pindar  and  Aeschylus) 
took  place,  according  to  Thucydides,  50  years  before 
the  above  date,  or  b.  c.  475;  but  it  is  placed  by  the 
Parian  Chronicle  in  the  same  year  with  the  battle 
of  Plataea,  b.  c.  479.  (Harm. Par. 68,  ed.  C.  Muller.) 
The  next  after  that  of  b.c.  425  is  the  one  recorde^J  by 
Diodorus  in  B.  c.  396,  as  having  occurred  shortly  be- 
fore that  date,  which  had  laid  waste  so  considerable 
a part  of  the  tract  between  Tauromenium  and  Catana, 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  Carthaginian  general 
Mago  to  advance  with  his  army  along  the  coast. 
(Diod.  xiv.  59;  the  same  eruption  is  noticed  by 
Orosius,  ii.  18.)  From  this  time  we  have  no  account 
of  any  great  outbreak  till  b.  c.  140,  when  the  moun- 
tain seems  to  have  suddenly  assumed  a condition  of 
extraordinary  activity,  and  we  find  no  less  than  four 
violent  eruptions  recorded  within  20  years,  viz.  in  b.c. 
140,  135,  126,  121 ; the  last  of  which  inflicted  the 
most  serious  damage,  not  only  on  the  territory  but 
the  city  of  Catana.  (Oros.  v.  6,  10,  13;  Jul.  Obseq. 
82,  85,  89.)  Other  eruptions  are  also  mentioned  as 
accompanying  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  between 
Pompey  and  Caesar,  b.  c.  49,  and  immediately  pre- 
ceding the  death  of  the  latter,  b.  c.  44  (Virg.  G.  i. 
471 ; Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Virg.  1.  c.;  Petron.  de  B.  C. 
135;  Lucan,  i.  545),  and  these  successive  outbursts 
appear  to  have  so  completely  devastated  the  whole 
tract  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountain,  as  to  have 
rendered  it  uninhabitable  and  almost  impassable  from 
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want  of  water.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  114.)  Agair,  ut 
B.  c.  38,  the  volcano  appears  to  have  been  in  at  least 
a partial  state  of  eruption  (Id.  v.  117),  and  6 years 
afterwards,  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war 
between  Octartan  and  Antony,  Dion  Cassius  re- 
cords a more  serious  outburst,  accompanied  with  a 
stream  of  lava  which  did  great  damage  to  the  ad- 
joining country.  (Dion  Cass.  1.  8.)  But  from  this 
time  forth  the  volcanic  agency  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  quiescent ; the  smoke  and  noises  which 
terrified  the  emperor  Caligula  (Suet.  Cal.  51)  were 
j)robably  nothing  very  extraordinary,  and  with  this 
exception  we  hear  only  of  two  eruptions  during  the 
period  of  the  Roman  empire,  one  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian, A.  D.  70,  and  the  other  m that  of  Decius, 
A.  D.  251,  neither  of  which  is  noticed  by  contem- 
porary vTiters,  and  may  therefore  be  presumed  to 
have  been  of  no  very  formidable  character.  Orosius, 
writing  in  the  begiiming  of  the  fifth  century,  speaks 
of  Aetna  as  having  then  become  harmless,  and  only 
smoking  enough  to  give  credit  to  the  stories  of  its 
past  violence.  (Idat.  Chron.  ad  ann.  70  ; Vita 
St.  Agathae,  ap.  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  106  ; Oros.  ii. 
14.)* 

From  these  accounts  it  is  evident  that  the  vol- 
canic action  of  Aetna  was  in  ancient,  as  it  still  con- 
tinues in  modem  times,  of  a very  iiTegular  and  inter- 
mittent character,  and  that  no  dependence  can  be 
placed  upon  those  passages,  whether  of  poets  or  prose 
writers,  which  apparently  describe  it  as  in  constant 
and  active  operation.  But  with  every  allowance  for 
exaggeration,  it  seems  probable  that  the  ordinary 
volcanic  phenomena  which  it  exhibited  were  more 
striking  and  conspicuous  in  the  age  of  Strabo  and 
Pliny  than  at  the  present  day.  The  expressions, 
however,  of  the  latter  writer,  that  its  noise  was  heard 
in  the  more  distant  parts  of  Sicily,  and  that  its 
ashes  were  earned  not  only  to  Tauroinenium  and 
Catana,  but  to  a distance  of  150  miles,  of  course  re- 
fer only  to  times  of  violent  eruption.  Livy  also  re- 
cords that  in  the  year  b.  c.  44,  the  hot  sand  and 
a.shes  were  carried  as  far  as  Rhegium.  (Plin.  II.  N. 
ii.  103.  106,  hi.  8.  14;  Liv.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Georg,  i. 
471.)  It  is  unnecessaiy  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
the  well-knowTi  description  of  the  emptions  of  Aetna 
in  Virgil,  which  has  been  imitated  both  by  Silius 
Italicus  and  Claudian.  (Virg.  Aen.  hi.  570 — 577; 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 69 ; Claudian  de  Rapt.  Proserp. 
i.  161.) 

The  general  appearance  of  the  mountain  is  well 
described  by  Strabo,  who  teUs  us  that  the  upper 
parts  were  bare  and  covered  with  ashes,  but  with 
snow  in  the  winter,  while  the  lower  slopes  were 
clothed  with  fore-sts,  and  with  planted  grounds,  the 
volcanic  ashes,  which  were  at  first  so  destmetive, 
ultimately  producing  a soil  of  great  ferthity,  espe- 
cially adapted  for  the  growth  of  \dnes.  The  summit 
of  the  mountain,  as  described  to  hun  by  those  who 
had  lately  ascended  it,  was  a level  plain  of  about  20 
stadia  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a brow  or 
ridge  like  a wall.  In  the  midst  of  this  plain,  which 
consisted  of  deep  and  hot  sand,  rose  a small  hillock 
of  similar  aspect,  over  which  hung  a cloud  of  smoke 
rising  to  a height  of  about  200  feet.  He,  however, 
justly  adds,  that  these  appearances  were  subject  to 
constant  variations,  and  that  there  was  sometimes 

* For  the  more  recent  history  of  the  mountain 
and  its  eruptions,  see  Ferrara,  Descrizione  deW  Etna, 
Palemio,  1818;  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  2d 
edit.  pp.  283 — 290. 
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only  one  crater,  soiriCtimes  more.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  269, 
273,  274.)  It  is  evident  from  this  account  that 
the  ascent  of  the  mountain  was  in  his  time  a com- 
mon enterprize.  Lucihus  also  speaks  of  it  as  not 
unusual  for  people  to  ascend  to  the  very  edge  of  the 
crater,  and  offer  incense  to  the  tutelary  gods  of  the 
mountain  (Lucil.  336;  see  also  Seneca, 

79),  and  we  are  told  that  the  emperor  Hadiian,  when 
he  visited  Sicily,  made  the  ascent  for  the  purpose  of 
seeing  the  sun  rise  from  thence.  (Spart.  Hadr.  13.) 
It  is  therefore  a strange  mistake  in  Claudian  (de 
Rapt.  Proserp.  i.  158)  to  represent  the  summit  as 
inaccessible.  At  a distance  of  less  than  1400  feet 
from  the  highest  point  are  some  remains  of  a brick 
building,  clearly  of  Roman  work,  commonly  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Torre  del  Filosofo,  fi'om  a vul- 
gar tradition  connecting  it  with  Empedocles:  this 
has  been  supposed,  with  far  more  plausibility,  to  de- 
rive its  origin  from  the  visit  of  Hadrian.  (Smyth’s 
Sicily,  p.  149;  Ferrara,  Descriz.  delV  Etna,  p.  28.) 

Many  ancient  writers  describe  the  upper  part  of 
Aetna  as  clothed  with  perpetual  snow.  Pindar  calls 
it  “ the  nurse  of  the  keen  snow  all  the  year  long  ” 
(Pyth.  i.  36),  and  the  apparent  contradiction  of  its 
perpetual  fires  and  everlasting  snows  is  a favourite 
subject  of  declamation  with  the  rhetorical  poets  and 
prose  wi'iters  of  a later  period.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  58 — 
69 ; Claudian.  de  Rapt.  Pros.  i.  164 ; Solin.  5.  § 9.) 
Strabo  and  Pliny  more  reasonably  state  that  it  was 
covered  with  snow  in  the  winter;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  its  condition  in  early  ages 
differed  from  its  present  state  in  this  respect.  The 
highest  parts  of  the  mountain  are  still  covered  with 
snow  for  seven  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  and  oc- 
casionally patches  of  it  will  lie  in  hollows  and  rifts 
throughout  the  whole  summer.  The  forests  which 
clothe  the  middle  regions  of  the  mountain  are  alluded 
to  by  many  writers  (Strab.  vi.  p.  273;  Claud,  l.c. 
159);  and  Diodorus  tells  us  that  Dionysius  of  Syra- 
cuse derived  from  thence  great  part  of  the  materials 
for  the  construction  of  his  fleet  in  b.  c.  399.  (Diod. 
xiv.  42.) 

It  was  natural  that  speculations  should  early  be 
directed  to  the  causes  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
exhibited  by  Aetna.  A mythological  fable,  adopted 
by  almost  all  the  poets  from  Pindar  downwards,  as- 
cribed them  to  the  struggle  of  the  giant  Typhoeus  (or 
Enceladus  according  to  others),  who  had  been  buried 
under  the  lofty  pile  by  Zeus  after  the  defeat  of  the 
giants.  (Piud.  Pyth.  i.  35 ; Aesch.  Prom.  365 ; Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  578;  Ovid.  A/ei.  v.  346;  Claud,  l.c.  152; 
Lucil.  Aetna,  41 — 71.)  Others  assigned  it  as  the 
workshop  of  Vulcan,  though  this  was  placed  by  the 
more  ordinary  tradition  in  the  Aeolian  islands.  Later 
and  more  philosophical  writers  ascribed  the  eraptions 
to  the  violence  of  the  winds,  pent  up  in  subterranean 
caverns,  abounding  with  sulphur  and  other  inflam- 
mable substances;  while  others  conceived  them  to 
originate  from  the  action  of  the  waters  of  the  sea 
upon  the  same  materials.  Both  these  theories  are 
discussed  and  developed  by  Lucretius,  but  at  much 
greater  length  by  the  author  of  a separate  poem  en- 
titled “ Aetna,”  which  was  for  a long  time  ascribed 
to  Cornelius  Severus,  but  has  been  attributed  by  its 
more  recent  editors,  Wemsdorf  and  Jacob,  to  the 
younger  Lucilius,  the  friend  and  contemporary  of 
Seneca.f  It  contains  some  powerful  passages,  but 
is  disfigured  by  obscurity,  and  adds  little  to  our 

f For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  question,  see  the 
Biogr,  Diet.  art.  Lucilius  .hmior. 
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knowledge  of  the  history  or  phenomena  of  the  moim- 
tain.  (Lucret.  vi.  640 — 703;  Lucil.  Aetna,  92,  et 
seq.;  Justin,  iv.  1 ; Seneca,  E][nst.  79;  Claudian,  1.  c. 
169 — 176.)  The  connection  of  these  volcanic  phe- 
nomena with  the  earthquakes  by  which  the  island 
was  frequently  agitated,  was  too  obvious  to  escape 
notice,  and  was  indeed  implied  in  the  popular  tra- 
dition. Some  writers  also  asserted  that  there  was  a 
subterranean  communication  between  Aetna  and  the 
Aeolian  islands,  and  that  the  eruptions  of  the  former 
were  observed  to  alternate  with  those  of  Hiera  and 
Strongyle.  (Diod.  v.  7.) 

The  name  of  Aetna  was  evidently  derived  from  its 
fiery  character,  and  has  the  same  root  as  a^6ca,  to 
bum.  But  in  later  times  a mythological  origin  was 
found  for  it,  and  the  moimtain  was  supposed  to  have 
received  its  name  from  a nymph,  Aetna,  the  daughter 
of  Uranus  and  Gaea,  or,  according  to  others,  of 
Br'areus.  (Schol.  ad  Theocr.  Id.  i.  65.)  The  moun- 
tain itself  is  spoken  of  by  Pindar  (Pyth.  i.  57)  as 
consecrated  to  Zeus ; but  at  a later  period  Solinus 
calls  it  sacred  to  Vulcan;  and  we*deam  that  there 
existed  on  it  a temple  of  that  deity.  This  was  not, 
however,  as  supposed  by  some  writers,  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  mountain,  but  in  the  middle  or  forest 
region,  as  we  are  told  that  it  was  surrounded  by  a 
grove  of  sacred  trees.  (Solin.  5.  § 9 ; Aelian,  H.  A. 
xi.  3.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AETO'LIA  (aItcoXiu:  Eth.  AItco\6s,  Aetolus),  a 
district  of  Greece,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied 
at  different  periods.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was 
separated  by  the  river  Achelous,  on  the  N.  by  the 
mountainous  country  inhabited  by  the  Athamanes, 
Dolopes,  and  Dryopes,  on  the  NE.  by  Doris  and 
Malis,  on  the  SE.  by  Loeris,  and  on  the  S.  by  the 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  contained  about 
1165  square  miles.  It  was  divided  into  two  dis- 
tricts, called  Old  Aetolia  (j]  apxaia  AlrooXia),  and 
Aetolia  Epictetus  (rj  eTrtKTTjros),  or  the  Acquired. 
The  former  extended  along  the  coast  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and  inland  as  far  as  Ther- 
mum,  opposite  the  Acamanian  town  of  Stratus : the 
latter  included  the  northern  and  more  mountainous 
part  of  the  province,  and  also  the  country  on  the 
coast  between  the  Evenus  and  Loeris.  When  this 
division  was  introduced  is  rmknown;  but  it  cannot 
have  been  founded  upon  conquest,  for  the  inland 
Aetolians  were  never  subdued.  The  country  between 
the  Achelous  and  the  Evenus  appears  in  tradition 
as  the  original  abode  of  the  Aetolians ; and  the 
term  Epictetus  probably  only  indicates  the  subse- 
quent extension  of  their  name  to  the  remainder  of 
the  country.  Strabo  makes  the  promontory  An- 
tirrhium  the  boundary  between  Aetolia  and  Loeris, 
but  some  of  the  towns  between  this  promontory  and 
the  Evenus  belonged  originally  to  the  Ozolian  Lo- 
crians.  (Strab.  pp.  336,  450,  459.) 

The  country  on  the  coast  between  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenus  is  a fertile  plain,  called  Parache- 
loltis  (napaxeAwTris),  after  the  former  river.  This 
plain  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  a range  of  hills 
called  Aracynthus,  north  of  which  and  of  the  lakes 
Hyria  and  Trichonis  there  again  opens  out  another 
extensive  plain  opposite  the  town  of  Stratus.  These 
are  the  only  two  plains  in  Aetolia  of  any  extent. 
The  remainder  of  the  country  is  traversed  in  every 
direction  by  rugged  mountains,  covered  with  forests, 
and  fall  of  dangerous  ravines.  These  mountains 
are  a south-westerly  epntinuation  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
have  never  been  crossed  by  any  road,  either  in  ancient 
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or  modem  times.  The  following  mountains  are 
mentioned  by  special  names  by  the  ancient  writers  : 
— I.Tymphrestus  (Tv/j.(ppr](TT6s),  on  the  northern 
frontier,  was  a southerly  continuation  of  Mt.  Pindus, 
and  more  properly  belongs  to  Dryopis.  [Dryopis.] 
2.  Bomi  (Bwptoi),  on  the  north-eastern  frontier,  was 
the  most  westerly  part  of  Mt.  Oeta,  inhabited  by  the 
Bomienses.  In  it  were  the  sources  of  the  Evenus. 
(Sti'ab.  X.  p.  451;  Thuc,  iii.  96;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Ewp-uL)  3.  CoRAX  (Kdpa|),  also  on  the  north- 
eastern frontier,  was  a south-westerly  continuation 
of  Oeta,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  the  greatest 
mountain  in  Aetolia.  There  was  a pass  through  it 
leading  to  Thermopylae,  which  the  consul  Acihus 
Glabrio  crossed  with  great  difficulty  and  the  loss  of 
many  beasts  of  burthen  in  his  passage,  when  he 
marched  from  Thermopylae  to  ISiaupactus  in  b.  c. 
191.  Leake  remarks  that  the  route  of  Glabrio  was 
probably  by  the  vale  of  the  Vistritza  into  that  of 
the  Kokkino,  over  the  ridges  which  connect  Velukhi 
with  Vardhvsi,  but  very  near  the  latter  mountain, 
which  is  thus  identified  with  Corax.  Corax  is  de- 
scribed on  that  occasion  by  Livy  as  a very  high 
mountain,  lying  between  Callipolis  and  Naupactus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  450 ; Liv.  xxxvi,  30 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  624.)  4.  Ta- 

PHIASSUS  (Ta<pLa(r(r6s\  Kaki-skala),  a southerly 
continuation  of  Corax,  extended  down  to  the  Co- 
rinthian gulf,  where  it  terminated  in  a lofty  moun- 
tain near  the  town  of  Macynia.  In  this  mountain 
Nessus  and  the  other  Centaurs  were  said  to  have 
been  buried,  and  from  their  corpses  arose  the  stinking 
waters  which  flowed  into  the  sea,  and  from  which 
the  western  Locrians  are  said  to  have  derived  the 
name  of  Ozolae,  or  the  Stinking.  Modem  travellers 
have  found  at  the  base  of  Mt.  Taphiassus  a number 
of  springs  of  fetid  water.  Taphiassus  derives  its 
modem  name  of  Kaki-skala,  or  “ Bad-ladder,”  rrom 
the  dangerous  road,  which  runs  along  the  face  of  a 
precipitous  cliff  overhanging  the  sea,  half  way  up 
the  mountain.  (Strab.  pp.  427,  451,  460;  Antig. 
Caryst.  129;  Plin.  iv.  2;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  Ill; 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  135 ; Gell,  Itiner. 
p.  292.)  5.  Chalcis  or  Chalceia  (XuXkis  ^ 

XaXKia : Varassova),  an  offshoot  of  Taphiassus, 
running  down  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Evenus  and  Taphiassus.  At  its  foot 
was  a town  of  the  same  name.  Taphiassus  and 
Chalcis  are  the  ancient  names  of  the  two  great 
momitains  ranning  close  down  to  the  sea-coast,  a 
little  west  of  the  promontory  Antin'hium,  and  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  some  low  ground.  Each 
of  these  mountains  rises  from  the  sea  in  one  dark 
gloomy  mass.  (Strab.  pp.  451,  460;  Horn.  II.  ii. 
640;  Leake,  l.c.;  Mure,  vol.  i.  p.  171.)  6.  Ara- 

cynthus QApaKvvdos:  Zygos),  a range  of  moun- 
tains mnning  in  a south-easterly  direction  from  the 
Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and  separating  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea  from  the  upper  plain 
above  the  lakes  Hyria  and  Trichonis.  (Strab.  x. 
p.  450.)  [Aracynthus.]  7.  Panaetolium 
Xyiena),  a mountain  NE.  of  Thermum,  in  which 
city  the  Aetolians  held  the  meetings  of  their  league. 
(Plin.  iv.  2;  Pol.  v.  8;  Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  131.) 

8.  Myenus  (rb  opos  hlvriuou.  Pint,  de  Fluviis, 
p.  44),  between  the  rivers  Evenus  and  Hylaethus. 

9.  Macynium,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (1.  c.), 
must,  from  its  name,  have  been  near  the  town  of 
Macynia  on  the  coast,  and  consequently  a part  of 
Mt.  Taphiassus.  10.  Curium  (Kovpiov),  a moun- 
tain between  Pleuron  and  lake  Trichonis,  from  whicJi 
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the  Cui'etes  weie  said  to  have  derived  their  name. 
It  is  a branch  of  Aracynthus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  451.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  of  Aetolia  were  the  Achelous 
and  the  Evenus,  which  flowed  in  the  lower  part  of 
their  course  nearly  parallel  to  one  another.  [Ache- 
I..OUS:  Evenus.]  There  were  no  other  rivers  in  the 
country  worthy  of  mention,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Campylus  and  Cyathus,  both  of  which  were  tribu- 
taries of  the  Achelous.  [Achelous.] 

There  were  sevei-al  lakes  in  the  two  great  plains 
of  Aetolia.  The  upper  plain,  N.  of  Mt.  Aracynthus, 
contained  two  lai'ge  lakes,  which  communicated  with 
each  other.  The  eastern  and  the  larger  of  the  two 
was  called  Trichonis  Pol.  v.  7,  xi.  4 : Lahe 

of  Apokuro)^  the  western  was  named  Hyria  {Lake 
of  Zy(jos)\  and  from  the  latter  issued  the  river 
Cyathus,  which  flowed  into  the  Achelous  near  the 
town  of  Conope,  afterwards  Arsinoe  (Ath.  x.  p.  424). 
This  lake,  named  Hyrie  by  Ovid  {Met.  vii.  371,  seq.) 
is  called  Hydra  ("T5pa)  in  the  common  text  of  Strabo, 
from  whom  we  leani  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Lysimacdiia  {Avaipaxio.')  from  a town  of  that  name 
upon  its  southern  shore.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Its  proper 
name  appears  to  have  been  Hyria,  which  might  easily 
be  changed  into  Hydra.  (Muller,  Dorians^  vol.  ii. 
p.  481.)  This  lake  is  also  named  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberalis  (il/e<.  12).  The  mountain  Aracynthus 
runs  down  towards  the  shores  of  both  lakes,  and  near 
the  lake  Hyrie  there  is  a ravine,  which  Ovid  {1.  c.) 
calls  the  “ Cycneia  Tempe,”  because  Cycnus  was 
said  to  have  been  here  changed  into  a swan  by  Apollo. 
The  principal  sources  which  fonn  both  the  lakes  are 
at  the  foot  of  the  steep  mountain  overhanging  the 
eastern,  -or  lake  Trichonis;  a current  flows  from  E. 
to  W.  through  the  two  lakes;  and  the  river  of 
Cyathus  is  nothing  more  than  a continuation  of  the 
same  sti'eam  (Leake,  vol.  i.  p.  154).  In  the  lower 
plain  of  Aetolia  there  were  several  smaller  lakes  or 
lagoons.  Of  these  Strabo  (pp.  459,  460)  mentions 
three.  1.  Cynia  (Kot'ta),  which  was  60  stadia  long 
and  20  broad,  and  communicated  with  the  sea.  2. 
TJria  {Ovpia),  which  was  much  smaller  than  the 
preceding  and  half  a stadium  from  the  sea.  3.  A 
large  lake  near  Calydon,  belonging  to  the  Romans  of 
Patrae:  this  lake,  according  to  Strabo,  abounded  in 
fish  (evoilos),  and  the  gastronomic  poet  Archestratus 
said  that  it  was  celebrated  for  the  labrax  (Ad§pa|), 
a ravenous  kind  of  fish.  (Ath.  vii.  p.  311,  a.) 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  identifying  these  lakes,  as 
the  coast  has  undergone  numerous  changes;  but 
Leake  supposes  that  the  lagoon  of  Anatuliko  was 
Cynia,  that  of  Mesolonghi  Uria,  and  that  of  Bokhori 
the  lake  of  Calydon.  The  last  of  these  lakes  is 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  lake  Onthis  {'Oudls),  which 
Nicander  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Nicand.  Ther.  214)  speaks 
of  in  connection  \rith  Naupactus.  (Leake,  vol.  iii. 
p.  573,  &c.) 

In  the  two  great  plains  of  Aetolia  excellent  com 
was  grown,  and  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  produced 
good  wine  and  oil.  These  plains  also  afforded  abun- 
dance of  pasture  for  horses ; and  the  Aetolian  horses 
were  reckoned  only  second  to  those  of  Thessaly.  In 
the  mountains  there  were  many  wild  beasts,  among 
which  we  find  mention  of  boars  and  even  of  lions, 
for  Hex'odotus  gives  the  Thracian  Nestus  and  the 
Achelous  as  the  limits  within  which  lions  were  found 
in  Europe.  (Herod,  v,  126.) 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Aetolia  are  said  to 
have  been  Curetes,  who  according  to  some  accounts 
had  come  from  Euboea.  (Strab.  x.  p.  465.)  They 
inhabited  the  plains  between  the  Achelous  and  the 
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Evenus,  and  the  country  received  in  consequence  the 
name  of  Curetis.  Besides  them  we  also  find  mention 
of  tire  Leleges  and  the  Hyantes,  the  latter  of  whom 
had  been  driven  out  of  Boeotia.  (Strab.  pp.  322, 
464.)  These  three  peoples  probably  belonged  to  the 
great  Pelasgic  race,  and  were  at  all  events  not  Hel- 
lenes. The  first  great  Hellenic  settlement  in  the 
country  is  said  to  have  been  that  of  the  Epeans,  led 
by  Aetolus,  the  son  of  Endymion,  who  crossed  over 
from  Elis  in  Peloponnesus,  subdued  the  Curetes,  and 
gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  the  people,  six 
generations  before  the  Trojan  war.  Aetolus  founded 
the  town  of  Calydon,  which  he  called  after  his  son, 
and  which  became  the  capital  of  his  dominions.  The 
Curetes  continued  to  reside  at  their  ancient  capital 
Pleuron  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Curium,  and  for  a long 
time  carried  on  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Calydon. 
Subsequently  the  Curetes  wei-e  driven  out  of  Pleuron, 
and  are  said  to  have  crossed  over  into  Acaraania. 
At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  Pleuron  as  well  as 
Calydon  were  governed  by  the  Aetolian  chief  Thoas. 
(Pans.  V.  1.  § 8;  Horn.  II.  ix.  529,  seq.;  Strab. 
p.  463.)  Since  Pleuron  appears  in  the  later  period 
of  the  heroic  age  as  an  Aetolian  city,  it  is  represented 
as  such  from  the  beginning  in  some  legends.  Hence 
Pleuron,  like  Calydon,  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  a son  of  Aetolus  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7);  and 
at  the  very  time  that  some  legends  represent  it  as 
the  capital  of  the  Curetes,  and  engaged  in  war  with 
Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  others  relate  that  it  was 
governed  by  his  o\to  brother  Thestius.  Aetolia  was 
celebrated  in  the  heroic  age  of  Greece  on  account  of 
the  hunt  of  the  Calydonian  boar,  and  the  exploits  of 
Tydeus,  Meleager  and  the  other  heroes  of  Calydon 
and  Pleuron.  The  Aetolians  also  took  part  in  the 
Trojan  war  under  the  command  of  Thoas;  they  came 
in  40  ships  from  Pleuron,  Calydon,  Olenus,  Pylene 
and  Chalcis  (Horn.  II.  ii.  638).  Sixty  years  after 
the  Trojan  war  some  Aeolians,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Thessaly  along  with  the  Boeotians,  migrated 
into  Aetolia,  and  settled  in  the  country  around  Pleuron 
and  Calydon,  which  was  hence  called  Aeolis  after 
them.  (Strab.  p.  464;  Thuc.  iii.  102.)  Ephorus 
(ap.  Strab.  p.  465)  however  places  this  migration  ot 
the  Aeolians  much  earlier,  for  he  relates  “ that  the 
Aeolians  once  invaded  the  district  of  Plexxron,  which 
was  inhabited  by  the  Curetes  and  called  Curetis, 
and  expelled  this  people.”  Twenty  years  afterwards 
occuiTed  the  great  Dorian  invasion  of  Peloponnesus 
under  the  command  of  the  descendants  of  Heracles. 
The  Aetolian  chief  Oxylus  took  part  in  this  invasion, 
and  conducted  the  Dorians  across  the  Corinthian 
gulf.  In  return  for  his  services  he  received  Elis 
upon  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 

From  this  time  till  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  know  nothing  of  the  history 
of  tlie  Aetolians.  Notwithstanding  their  fame  in 
the  heroic  age,  they  appear  at  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  as  one  of  the  most  uncivilized  of 
the  Grecian  tribes ; and  Thucydides  (i.  5)  mentions 
them,  together  with  their  neighbours  the  Ozolian 
Locrians  and  Acamanians,  as  retaining  all  the 
habits  of  a rude  and  barbarous  age.  At  this  period 
there  were  three  main  divisions  of  the  Aetolians, 
the  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytanes.  The 
last,  who  were  the  most  numerous  of  the  three, 
spoke  a language  which  was  unintelligible,  and  were 
in  the  habit  of  eating  raw  meat.  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 
Thucydides,  however,  does  not  call  them  BdpSapoi ; 
and  notwithstanding  their  low  culture  and  uncivilized 
habits,  the  Aetolians  ranked  as  Hellenes,  partly, 
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it  appears,  on  account  of  their  legendary  renown, 
and  partly  on  account  of  their,  acknowledged  con- 
nection with  the  Eleans  in  Peloponnesus.  Each  of 
these  three  divisions  was  subdivided  into  several 
village  tribes.  Their  villages  were  unfortified,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  lived  by  plunder.  Their  tribes 
appear  to  have  been  independent  of  each  other,  and 
it  was  only  in  circumstances  of  common  danger 
that  they  acted  in  concert.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
inland  mountains  were  brave,  active,  and  invin- 
cible. They  were  unrivalled  in  the  use  of  the 
javehn,  for  which  they  are  celebrated  by  Euripides. 
(Phoeniss.  139,  140;  comp.  Thuc.  iii.  97.) 

The  Apodoti,  Ophionenses,  and  Eurytanes,  in- 
habited only  the  central  districts  of  Aetolia,  and 
did  not  occupy  any  part  of  the  plain  between  the 
Evenus  and  the  Achelous,  which  was  the  abode  of 
the  more  civilized  part  of  the  nation,  who  bore  no 
other  name  than  that  of  Aetolians.  The  Apodoti 
(’AirdSwrot,  Thuc.  iii.  94;  'Att68otoi,  Pol.  xvii.  5) 
inhabited  the  mountains  above  Naupactus,  on  the 
borders  of  Locris.  They  are  said  by  Polybius  not 
to  have  been  Hellenes.  (Comp.  Liv.  xxxii.  34.) 
North  of  these  dwelt  the  Ophionenses  or  Ophienses 
(^0(piove7s,  Thuc.  1.  c.;  ^0<pie7s,  Strab.  pp.  45 1,465), 
and  to  them  belonged  the  smaller  tribes  of  the  Bomi- 
enses  (Bw/xifjs,  Thuc.  iii.  96;  Strab.  p.  451;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  Bw/xol)  and  Callienses  (KaAAiij  s,  Thuc.  1.  c.), 
both  of  which  inhabited  the  ridge  of  Oeta  running 
down  towards  the  Malic  gulf:  the  former  are  placed 
by  Strabo  (1.  c.)  at  the  sources  of  the  Evenus,  and 
the  position  of  the  latter  is  fixed  by  that  of  their 
capital  town  Gallium.  [Gallium.]  The  Euiy- 
tanes  (Eopwrai/es,  Thuc.  iii.  94,  et  alii)  dwelt 
north  of  the  Ophionenses,  as  far,  apparently,  as  Mt. 
Tymphrestus,  at  the  foot  of  which  was  the  town 
Oechalia,  which  Strabo  describes  as  a place  belong- 
ing to  this  people.  They  are  said  to  have  possessed 
an  oracle  of  Odysseus.  (Strab.  pp,  448,  451,  465; 
Schol.  ad  Lycophr.  799.) 

The  Agraei,  who  inhabited  the  north-west  comer 
of  Aetolia,  bordering  upon  Ambracia,  were  not  a 
division  of  the  Aetolian  nation,  but  a separate  people, 
governed  at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  by  a 
king  of  their  own,  and  only  united  to  Aetolia  at  a 
later  period.  The  Aperanti,  who  lived  in  the  same 
district,  appear  to  have  been  a subdivision  of  the 
Agraei.  [Agraei;  Apekanti.]  Pliny (iv.  3)  men- 
tions various  other  peoples  as  belonging  to  Aetolia, 
such  as  the  Athamanes,  Tymphaei,  Dolopes,  &c.; 
but  this  statement  is  only  true  of  the  later  period 
of  the  Aetolian  League,  when  the  Aetolians  had  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  most  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war 
the  Aetolians  had  formed  no  alliance  either  with 
Sparta  or  Athens,  and  consequently  are  not  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  in  his  enumeration  of 
the  allied  forces  of  the  two  nations.  It  was  the 
unprovoked  invasion  of  their  country  by  the  Athe- 
nians iu  the  sixth  year  of  the  war  (b.  c.  455), 
which  led  them  to  espouse  the  Lacedaemonian  side. 
In  this  year  the  Messenians,  who  had  been  settled 
at  Naupactus  by  the  Athenians,  and  who  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  the  inroads  of  the  Aetolians, 
persuaded  the  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  to 
march  into  the  interior  of  Aetolia,  with  the  hope  of 
ccHiquering  the  three  great  tribes  of  the  Apc^oti, 
Ophionenses,  and  Eurytanes,  since  if  they  were 
subdued  the  Athenians  would  become  masters  of 
the  whole  country  between  the  Ambracian  gulf  and 
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Parnassus.  Having  collected  a considerable  force, 
Demosthenes  set  out  from  Naupactus;  but  the  ex- 
pedition proved  a complete  failure.  After  advancing 
a few  miles  into  the  interior,  he  was  attacked  at 
Aegitium  by  the  whole  force  of  the  Aetolians,  who 
had  occupied  the  adjacent  hills.  The  rugged  nature 
of  the  ground  prevented  the  Athenian  hoplites  from 
coming  to  close  quarters  with  their  active  foe ; De- 
mosthenes had  with  him  only  a small  number  of 
light-armed  troops ; and  in  the  end  the  Athenians 
were  completely  defeated,  and  fled  in  disorder  to  the 
coast.  Shortly  afterwards  the  Aetolians  joined  the 
Peloponnesians  under  Eurylochus  in  making  an 
attack  upon  Naupactus,  which  Demosthenes  saved 
with  difficulty,  by  the  help  of  the  Acarnanians. 
(Thuc.  iii.  94,  &c.)  The  Aetolians  took  no  further 
part  in  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  those  of  the  na- 
tion who  fought  under  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  were 
only  mercenaries.  (Thuc.  vii.  57.)  From  this  time 
till  that  of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  we  find 
scarcely  any  mention  of  the  Aetolians.  They  ap- 
pear to  have  been  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  their  neighbours  and  ancient  enemies,  the 
Acarnanians.  [Acarnania.] 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  (e.  c. 
323)  the  Aetolians  joined  the  confederate  Greeks  in 
what  is  usually  called  the  Lamian  war.  This  war 
was  brought  to  a close  by  the  defeat  of  the  confe- 
derates at  Grannon  (b.  c.  322) ; whereupon  Anti- 
pater and  Graterus,  having  first  made  peace  with 
Athens,  invaded  Aetolia  with  a large  army.  The 
Aetolians,  however,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  in- 
vaders, abandoned  their  villages  in  the  plains  and 
retired  to  their  impregnable  mountains,  where  they 
remained  in  safety,  till  the  Macedonian  generals 
were  obliged  to  evacuate  their  territory  in  order  to 
march  against  Perdiccas.  (Diod.  xviii.  24,  25.) 
In  the  wars  which  followed  between  the  different 
usurpers  of  the  Macedonian  throne,  the  alliance  of 
the  Aetolians  was  eagerly  courted  by  the  contending 
armies;  and  their  brave  and  warlike  population 
enabled  them  to  exercise  great  influence  upon  the 
politics  of  Greece.  The  prominent  part-  they  took 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece  (b.  c. 
279)  still  further  increased  their  reputation.  In 
the  army  which  the  Greeks  assembled  at  Thermo- 
pylae to  oppose  the  Gauls,  the  contingent  of  the 
Aetolians  was  by  far  the  largest,  and  they  here  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  their  bravery  in  repulsing 
the  attacks  of  the  enemy;  but  they  earned  their 
chief  glory  by  destroying  the  greater  part  of  a body 
of  40,000  Gauls,  who  had  invaded  their  country,  and 
had  taken  the  town  of  Gallium,  and  committed  the 
most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants.  The 
Aetolians  also  assisted  in  the  defence  of  Delphi  when 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  enemy  in  their  retreat.  (Pans.  x.  20 — 23.) 
To  commemorate  the  vengeance  they  had  inflicted 
upon  the  Gauls  for  the  destruction  of  Gallium,  the 
Aetolians  dedicated  at  Delphi  a trophy  and  a statue 
of  an  armed  heroine,  representing  Aetoha.  They 
also  dedicated  in  the  same  temple  the  statues  of  the 
generals  under  whom  they  had  fought  in  this  war. 
(Pans.  X.  18.  § 7,  X.  15.  § 2.) 

From  this  time  the  Aetolians  appear  as  one  of 
the  three  great  powers  in  Greece,  the  other  two 
being  the  Macedonians  and  Achaeans.  Like  the 
Achaeans,  the  Aetolians  were  united  in  a confederacy 
or  league.  At  what  time  this  league  was  fir^ 
formed  is  uncertain.  It  is  inferred  that  the  Aeto- 
lians must  have  been  united  into  some  forro  of  coa- 
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fi.*(leracy  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  from  an  inscription 
on  the  statue  of  Aetolus  at  Thermum,  quoted  by 
Ephorus  (Strab.  p.  463:  AirwAby  t6p8*  avedrjKav 
AtVcoAol  (T<peT€pas  aperrjs  iaopav'),  and  from 

the  cession  of  Naupactus,  which  was  made  to  them 
by  Philip.  (Strab.  p.  427 : eVrt  5e  vvv  Alrw\u>v, 
irpocTKp'ivavTOS,  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  viii.  p.  207.)  But  it  was  not  till  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  that  the  league 
appears  to  have  come  into  full  acti\dty ; and  it  was 
probably  the  invasion  of  their  countiy  by  Antipater 
and  Craterus,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  con- 
certing measures  for  their  common  defence,  that 
brought  the  Aetolians  into  a closer  political  associa- 
tion. The  constitution  of  the  league  was  democra- 
tical,  hke  that  of  the  Aetolian  to'wns  and  tribes. 
The  great  council  of  the  nation,  called  the  Pan- 
aetolicon  (Liv.  xxxi.  9),  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  every  freeman  above  the  age  of  thirty  had  the 
right  of  voting,  met  eveiy  autumn  at  Thermum,  for 
the  election  of  magistrates,  general  legislation,  and 
the  decision  of  all  questions  respecting  peace  and 
war  \rtth  foreign  nations.  There  was  also  another 
deliberative  body,  called  Apocleti  (’ATro/cATjrot), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  permanent 
committee.  (Pol.  xx.  1 ; Liv.  xxxvi.  28.)  The 
chief  magistrate  bore  the  title  of  Strategus  (f.rpaTr]  ■ 
70  y).  He  was  elected  annually,  presided  in  the  as- 
semblies, and  had  the  command  of  the  troops  in 
war.  The  officers  next  in  rank  were  the  Hipparchus 
("iTTTrapxoy),  or  commander  of  the  cavalry,  and  the 
chief  Secretary  (rpa.u/xareas),  both  of  whom  were 
elected  annually.  (For  further  details  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  league,  see  Did.  of  Antiq. 
art.  Aetolicum  Foedus.') 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  from  Greece,  the 
Aetolians  began  to  extend  their  dominions  over  the 
neighbouring  nations.  They  still  retained  the  rude 
and  barbarous  habits  which  had  characterised  them 
in  the  time  of  Thucydides,  and  were  still  accus- 
tomed to  live  to  a great  extent  by  robbery  and  piracy. 
Their  love  of  rapine  was  their  great  incentive  to 
war,  and  in  their  marauding  expeditions  they  spared 
neither  friends  nor  foes,  neither  things  sacred  nor 
profane.  Such  is  the  character  given  to  them  by 
Polybius  (e.  g.  ii.  45,  46,  iv.  67,  ix.  38),  and  his 
account  is  confiiTned  in  the  leading  outlines  by  the 
testimony  of  other  writers;  though  justice  requires 
us  to  add  that  the  enmity  of  the  Aetolians  to  the 
Achaeans  has  probably  led  the  historian  to  exagge- 
rate rather  than  underrate  the  vices  of  the  Aetolian 
people.  At  the  time  of  their  gi’eatest  power,  they 
were  masters  of  the  whole  of  western  Acamania,  of 
the  south  of  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  and  of  Locris, 
Phocis,  and  Boeotia.  They  likewise  assumed  the 
entire  control  of  the  Delphic  oracle  and  of  the 
Amphictyonic  assembly.  (Plut.  Demetr.  40;  Pol. 
iv.  25;  Thirlwall,  vol.  viii.  p.  210.)  Their  league 
also  embraced  several  towns  in  the  heart  of  Pel<j- 
ponnesus,  the  island  of  Cephallenia,  and  even  cities 
in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  such  as  Lysimachia  on 
the  Hellespont,  and  Cios  on  the  Propontis.  The 
relation  of  these  distant  places  to  the  league  is  a 
matter  of  uncertainty.  They  could  not  have  taken 
any  part  in  the  management  of  the  business  of  the 
confederacy ; and  the  towns  in  Asia  l\Tinor  and  Thrace 
probably  joined  it  in  order  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  attacks  of  the  Aetolian  privateers. 

The  Aetolians  were  at  the  height  of  their  power 
in  B.  c.  220,  when  their  unprovoked  invasion  of 
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Messenia  engaged  them  in  a war  with  the  Achaeans 
usually  called  the  Social  War.  The  Achaeans  were 
supported  by  the  youthful  monarch  of  Macedonia, 
Philip  V.,  who  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the 
Aetolians  in  b.  c.  218  by  an  unexpected  march  into 
the  interior  of  their  country,  where  he  surprised  the 
capital  city  of  Thennum,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and 
treasures  of  the  Aetolian  leaders  were  deposited.  The 
whole  of  these  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  and  were 
either  earned  off  or  destroyed;  and  before  quitting  the 
place,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildings,  to  reta- 
liate for  the  destruction  of  Dium  and  Dodona  by  the 
Aetolians.  (Pol.  v.2 — 9, 13, 14;  for  the  details  of 
Philip’ s march,  see  Thermum.)  The  Social  warwas 
brought  to  a close  by  a treaty  of  peace  concluded  in 
B.  c.  217.  Six  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  211)  the 
Aetolians  again  declared  war  against  Philip,  in  con- 
sequence of  having  formed  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance  with  the  Eomans,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Pliihp.  The  attention  of  the 
Romans  was  too  much  occupied  by  the  war  against 
Hannibal  in  Italy  to  enable  them  to  afford  much 
assistance  to  the  Aetolians,  upon  whom,  therefore, 
the  burden  of  the  war  chiefly  fell.  In  the  course  of 
this  war  Philip  again  took  Thex-mum  (Pol.  xi.  4), 
and  the  Aetolians  became  so  disheartened  that  they 
concluded  peace  with  him  in  b.  c.  205.  This  peace 
was  followed  almost  immediately  by  one  between 
Philip  and  the  Romans. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans  in  b.  c.  200,  the  Aetohans  at  first  i-e- 
solved  to  remain  neutral;  but  the  success  of  the 
consul  Galba  induced  them  to  change  their  determi- 
nation, and  before  the  end  of  the  first  campaign  they 
declared  war  against  Philip.  They  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae  in  b.  c.  197,  when  their 
cavalry  conti-ibuted  materially  to  the  success  of  the 
day.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  7.)  The  settlement  of  the 
affairs  of  Greece  by  Flamininus  after  this  victoiy 
caused  great  disappointment  to  the  Aetolians ; and 
as  soon  as  Flamininus  returned  to  Italy,  they  invited 
Antiochus  to  invade  Greece,  and  shortly  afterwards 
declared  war  against  the  Romans,  (b.  c.  192.) 
The  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Thermopylae  (b.  c.  191) 
drove  the  monarch  back  to  Asia,  and  left  the  Aeto- 
lians exposed  to  the  full  vengeance  of  the  Romans. 
They  obtained  a short  respite  by  a tnxce  which  they 
solicited  from  the  Romans ; but  having  subsequently 
resumed  hostihties  on  rumours  of  some  success  of 
Antiochus  in  Asia,  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  crossed  over  into  Greece,  and  commenced 
operations  by  laying  siege  to  Ambracia  (b.  c.  189), 
which  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  towns  belonging 
to  the  league.  Meantime  news  had  arrived  of  the 
total  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia, 
and  the  Aetolians  resolved  to  purchase  peace  at  any 
price.  It  was  granted  to  them  by  the  Romans,  but 
on  terms  which  destroyed  for  ever  their  independ- 
ence, and  rendered  them  only  the  vassals  of  Rome. 
(Pol.  xxii.  15;  Liv.  xxxviii.  11.)  After  the  con- 
quest of  Perseus  (b.  c.  167),  the  Roman  party  in! 
Aetolia,  assisted  by  a body  of  Roman  soldiers, 
massacred  550  of  the  leading  patriots.  All  the  sui- 
vivors,  who  were  suspected  of  opposition  to  the 
Roman  policy,  were  carried  off  as  prisoners  to  Italy.  1 
It  w'as  at  this  time  that  the  league  was  formally  ■ 
dissolved.  (Liv.  xlv.  28,  31;  Justin,  xxxiii.  Prol. 
and  2.)  Aetolia  subsequently  formed  part  of  the  I 
province  of  Achaia;  though  it  is  doubtful  whether] 
it  formed  part  of  this  province  as  it  w’as  at  fii'stl 
constituted.  [Achaia.]  The  inhabitants  of  several  1 
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of  its  towns  were  removed  by  Augustas  to  people  the 
city  of  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to  commemorate 
liis  victory  at  Actium,  b.  c.  31 ; and  in  his  time  the 
country  is  described  by  Strabo  as  utterly  worn  out 
and  exhausted.  (Strab.  p.  460.)  Under  the  Eo- 
mans  the  Aetolians  appear  to  have  remained  in  the 
same  rude  condition  in  which  they  had  always  been. 
The  interior  of  Aetolia  was  probably  rarely  visited  by 
the  Romans,  for  they  had  no  road  in  the  inland  part 
of  the  country;  and  their  only  road  was  one  lea^ng 
from  the  coast  of  Acarnania  across  the  Achelous, 
by  Pleuron  and  Calydon  to  Chalcis  and  Molycreia 
on  the  Aetolian  coast.  (Comp.  Brandstaten,  Die 
Geschichten  des  AetoUschen  Landes,  V dikes  und 
Btmdes,  Berlin,  1844.) 

The  towns  in  Aetolia  were:  I.  In  Old  Aetolia. 
1.  In  the  lower  plain,  between  the  sea  and  Mount 
Aracynthus,  Calydon,  Pleuron,  Olenus,  Py- 
LENE,  Chalcis  (these  5 are  the  Aetolian  towns 
mentioned  by  Homer),  Halicyrna,  Elaeus,  Pae- 
ANiuM  or  Phana,  Proschium,  Ithoria,  Conors 
(afterwards  Arsinoe),  Lysimachia.  In  the  upper 
plain  N.  of  Mount  Aracynthus,  Acrae,  Metapa, 
Pamphia,Phyteum,  Trichonium,  Thestienses, 
Thermum.  In  Aetolia  Epictetus,  on  the  sea-coast, 
Macynia,  Molycreium  or  Molycreia  : a little  in 
the  interior,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  Potidania, 
Crocyleium,  Teichium,  Aegitium:  fui-ther  in 
the  interior,  Callium,  Oechalia  [see  p.65,a.],  Ape- 
rantia,  Agrinium,  Ephyra,  the  last  of  which  was 
a town  of  the  Agraei.  [Agraei.]  The  site  of 
the  following  towns  is  quite  unknown : — Ellopium 
(’E\Aomov,  Pol.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.);  Thorax  (0c6- 
pa|,  s.  V,);  Pherae  (4»epai,  Steph.  B.  s.v.'). 
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AEXO'NE.  [Attica.] 

AFFILAE  (^Eih.  AiElanus),  a town  of  Latium,  in 
the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term,  but  which  must 
probably  have  in  earlier  times  belonged  to  the  Her- 
nicans.  It  is  still  called  Affile,  and  is  situated  in  the 
mountainous  district  S.  of  the  valley  of  the  Anio, 
about  7 miles  from  Suhiaco.  We  learn  from  the 
treatise  ascribed  to  Frontinus  (de  Colon,  p.  230), 
that  its  territory  was  colonized  in  the  time  of  the 
Gracchi,  but  it  never  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a colony, 
and  Phny  mentions  it  only  among  the  “ oppida  ” of 
Latium.  (JI.  N.  iii.  5.  § 9.)  Inscriptions,  fragments 
of  columns,  and  other  ancient  relics  are  still  visible  in 
the  modem  village  of  Affile.  (Nibby,  Dintomi  di 
Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  41.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AFFLIA'NUS  or  AEFLIA'NUS  MONS  (the 
latter  form  of  the  name  appears  to  be  the  more 
correct)  was  the  name  given  in  ancient  times  to  a 
mountain  near  Tibur,  fronting  the  plain  of  the 
Campagna  and  now  called  Monte  S.  Angelo,  though 
marked  on  Gell’s  map  as  Monte  Affiiano.  The 
Claudian  aqueduct  was  carried  at  its  foot,  where  the 
remains  of  it  still  visible  are  remarkable  for  the 
boldness  and  grandeur  of  their  constraction.  An 
inscription  which  records  the  completion  of  some  of 
these  works  has  preserved  to  us  the  ancient  name  of 
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the  mountain.  (Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  25;  Fabretti,  Inscr.  p.  637.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'FRICA  (^A<l)piK'ft:  Adj.  Afer,  Africus,  Africa- 
nus),  the  name  by  which  the  quarter  of  the  world  still 
called  Africa  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  re- 
ceived it  from  the  Carthaginians,  and  appHed  it  first 
to  that  part  of  A frica  with  which  they  became  first 
acquainted,  namely,  the  part  about  Carthage,  and 
afterwards  to  the  whole  contuient.  In  the  latter 
sense  the  Greeks  used  the  name  Libya  (’A</>pt/n7  only 
occurring  as  the  Greek  form  of  the  Latin  Africa) ; 
and  the  same  name  is  continually  used  by  Roman 
writers.  In  this  work  the  continent  is  treated  of 
under  Libya;  and  the  present  article  is  confined  to 
that  portion  of  N.  Africa  which  the  Romans  called 
specifically  Africa,  or  Africa  Propria  (or  Vera),  or 
Africa  Provincia  (jAcppiKg  g iliicos),  and  which  may 
be  roughly  described  as  the  old  Carthaginian  terri  ■ 
tory,  constituted  a Roman  province  after  the  Third 
Punic  War  (b.  c.  146). 

The  N.  coast  of  Africa,  after  trending  W.  and  E. 
with  a slight  rise  to  the  N.,  from  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  to  near  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean, 
suddenly  falls  off  to  the  S.  at  C.  Bon  (Mercurii  Pr.) 
in  37°  4'  20"  N.  lat.,  and  10°  53'  35"  E.  long.,  and 
preserves  this  general  direction  for  about  3°  of  lati- 
tude, to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of  Khabs,  the  an- 
cient Lesser  Syrtis ; the  three  chief  salient  points  of 
this  E.  part  of  the  coast,  namely,  the  promontories 
of  Clypea  (at  the  N.,  a httle  S.  of  C.  Bon)  and  Caput 
Vada  (^KapoudiaJi,  about  the  middle),  and  the 
island  of  Meninx  (Jerbah,  at  the  S.),  lying  on  the 
same  meridian.  The  country  witldn  this  angle, 
formed  of  the  last  low  ridges  by  which  the  Atlas 
sinks  down  to  the  sea,  bounded  on  the  S.  and  SW. 
by  the  Great  Desert,  and  on  the  W.  extending 
about  as  far  as  9°  E.  long.,  formed,  roughly  speak- 
ing, the  Africa  of  the  Romans ; but  the  precise  limits 
of  the  country  included  under  the  name  at  different 
periods  can  only  be  understood  by  a brief  historical 
account. 

That  part  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  which 
forms  the  S.  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  W.  of  the 
Delta  of  the  Nile,  consists  of  a strip  of  habitable 
land,  hemmed  in  between  the  sea  on  the  N.  and  the 
Great  Desert  (Sahara)  on  the  S.,  varying  greatly  in 
breadth  in  its  E.  and  W.  halves.  The  W.  part  of 
this  sea-board  has  the  great  chain  of  Atlas  inter- 
posed as  a barrier  against  the  torrid  sands  of  the 
Sahara;  and  the  N.  slope  of  this  range,  descending 
in  a series  of  natural  terraces  to  the  sea,  watered  by 
many  streams,  and  lying  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  N. 
temperate  zone,  forms  one  of  the  finest  regions  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  But,  at  the  great  bend  in 
the  coast  above  described  (namely,  about  C.  Bon), 
the  chain  of  the  Atlas  ceases;  and,  from  the  shoren 
of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  desert  comes  close  to  the 
sea,  leaving  only  narrow  slips  of  habitable  land,  till, 
at  the  bottom  of  another  great  bend  to  the  S.,  form- 
ing the  Greater  Syrtis  {Gulf  of  Sidra),  the  sand  and 
water  meet  (about  19°  E.  long.),  forming  a natural 
division  between  the  2 parts  of  N.  Africa.  E.  of 
this  point  lay  Cyrenaica,  the  history  of  which  is 
totally  distinct  from  that  of  the  W.  portion,  with 
which  we  are  now  concerned. 

For  what  follows,  certain  land-marks  must  be 
borne  in  mind.  Following  the  coast  E.  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  {Straits  of  Gibraltar)  to  near  2°  W. 
long.,  we  reach  the  largest  river  of  N.  Africa,  the 
Malva,  Mulucha,  or  Molochath  ( Wady  Mulwia  or 
Mohalou),  which  now  forms  the  boundary  of  Ma- 
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rocco  and  Algier,  and  was  an  equally  important 
frontier  in  ancient  times.  The  next  point  of  refer-. 
ence  is  a headland  at  about  4°  E.  long.,  the  site  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Saldae.  E.  of  this,  again,  some- 
AVhat  beyond  6°  E.  long.,  is  another  fi’ontier  river, 
the  Ajmpsaga  ( Wady  el  Kebir) : further  on,  near 
8°  E.  long.,  another  river,  the  Rubricatus  (^Wady 
Seibous),  at  the  mouth  of  which  stood  Hippo  Re- 
gius (^Bonah);  and,  about  1°  further  E.,  the  river 
1'uscA  (^Wady-ez-Zain).  The  last  great  river  of 
this  coast,  W.  of  the  great  turning  point  (C.  Bon), 
is  the  Bagradas  (3fajerdah),  falling  into  the  sea 
just  below  C.  Farina,  the  W.  headland  (as  C.  Bon 
is  the  eastern)  of  the  great  Gulf  of  Tunis,  near  the 
centre  of  which  a rocky  promontory  marks  the  site  of 
Carthage.  Lastly,  let  us  note  the  bottom  of  the 
great  gulf  called  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  at  the  S.  ex- 
tremity of  the  E.  coast  already  noticed,  with  the 
neighbouring  great  salt-lake  of  Al-Sibicah,  the  an- 
cient Pains  Tritonis,  between  33°  and  34°  N.  lat.; 
N.  and  NW.  of  which  the  country  is  for  the  most 
part  desert,  as  far  as  the  SE.  slopes  of  the  Atlas 
cliain.  The  country  immediately  around  the , lake 
itself  forms  the  E.-most  of  a series  of  oases,  which 
stretch  from  E.  to  W.  along  the  S.  foot  of  the  Atlas 
chain,  and  along  the  N.  margin  of  the  SahSra,  and 
thus  mark  out  a natural  S.  frontier  for  this  portion 
of  N.  Africa. 

In  the  earliest  times  recorded,  the  whole  N.  coast 
of  the  continent  W.  of  Egypt  was  peopled  by  various 
tribes  of  the  great  Libyan  race,  who  must  be  care- 
fully distinguished  from  the  Ethiopian  or  negro  races 
of  the  inteiior.  S.  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  and  on  the 
N.  limits  of  the  Sahara,  dwelt  the  Gaetuli  and 
Garamantes,  and  S.  of  these,  beyond  the  desert, 
the  proper  Ethiopians  or  negroes.  The  Libyans 
were  of  the  Caucasian  family  of  mankind,  and  for 
the  most  part  of  nomade  habits.  At  periods  so  early 
as  to  be  still  mythical  to  the  Gi'eeTcs,  colonists  from 
the  W.  coiists  of  Asia  settled  on  the  shores  of  Africa, 
and  especially  on  the  part  now  treated  of.  Sallust 
hits  preserved  a curious  tradition  respecting  the  ear- 
liest Asiatic  colonists,  to  which  a bare  reference  is 
enough  (Jugurth,  18).  The  chief  colonies  were 
those  of  the  Phoenicians,  such  as  Hippo  Zarytus, 
Utica,  Tunes,  Hadrumetuji,  Leftis,  and  above 
all,  though  one  of  the  latest,  Carthago.  In  these 
settlements,  the  Phoenicians  estabhshed  themselves 
as  traders  rather  than  conquerors;  and  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  troubled  themselves  about  bringing  the 
native  peoples  into  subjection,  except  so  far  as  was 
needful  for  their  own  security.  Carthage,  which 
was  built  on  the  most  commanding  position  on  the 
whole  coast,  gradually  surpassed  all  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  and  brought  them,  as  allies,  if  not  as 
subjects,  to  acknowledge  her  supremacy.  She  also 
founded  colonies  of  her  own  along  the  whole  coast, 
from  the  Straits  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
The  question  of  the  extent  and  character  of  the  Car- 
thaginian dominion  belongs  to  another  article  [Car- 
thago] ; but  it  is  necessary  here  to  advert  briefly 
to  its  condition  when  the  Romans  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  country.  At  that  time  the  proper 
territory  of  Carthage  was  confined  within  very  naiTow 
limits  around  the  city  itself.  The  sea-coast  W.  and 
S.  of  C.  Bon,  as  far  as  the  river  Rubricatus  and 
Hippo  Regius  on  the  W.  and  a point  K.  of  Hadru- 
metum  (about  36°  N.  lat.)  on  the  S.,  and  the  parts 
inland  along  the  river  Bagradas,  and  between  it  and 
the  sea,  appear  to  have  formed  the  original  territory 
of  Carthage,  coiTesponding  nearly  to  the  region  after- 
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wards  known  as  Zeuqitana,  but  reaching  fiirthei 
along  the  VV.  coast,  and  not  so  far  inland  on  the  SW. 
This,  or  even  ’ess,  was  the  extent  of  country  at  first 
included  by  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Africa, 
and  to  this  very  day  it  bears  the  same  name,  Frikiah 
or  Afrikeah.  It  is  remarkable  that,  neither  in  the 
wars  of  Agathocles  nor  of  the  Romans  with  Carthage 
in  Africa,  does  any  mention  occur  of  mihtary  opera- 
tions out  of  this  limited  district.  But  still,  before 
the  wars  with  Rome,  the  territory  of  Carthage  had 
received  some  accession.  On  the  E.  coast,  S.  of 
36°  N.  lat.,  flourishing  maritime  cities  had  been 
established,  some  — as  Leptis  and  Hadrumetum  — 
even  before  Carthage,  and  some  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. These  cities  were  backed  by  a fertile  but 
narrow  plain,  bounded  on  the  W.  by  a range  of 
mountains,  which  formed  the  original  Byzacium,  a 
district,  according  to  Pliny,  250  Roman  miles  in 
circuit,  and  extending  S.-wards  as  far  as  Thenae, 
opposite  the  island  of  Cercina  (in  about  34°  30'  N. 
lat.),  where  the  Lesser  Syrtis  was  considered  to  be- 
gin. This  district  had  been  added  to  the  possessions 
of  the  Carthaginians,  and  Polybius  (iii.  23)  speaks 
of  their  anxiety  to  conceal  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  Romans,  as  well  as  their  commercial  settlements 
further  along  the  coast,  called  Emporia.  This  word, 
Emporia,  though  afterwards  used  as  the  name  of  a 
district,  denoted  at  first,  according  to  its  proper 
meaning,  settlements  established  for  the  sake  of  com- 
merce ; and  it  appears  to  have  included  all  the  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  along  the  whole 
coast  from  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  bottom  of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Any  possession 
of  the  E.  part  of  this  region,  in  a strictly  tenitorial 
sense,  w'ould  have  been  worthless  from  the  nature  of 
the  countiy,  but  the  towns  were  maintained  as  cen- 
tres of  commerce  with  the  inland  tribes,  and  as  an 
additional  security,  besides  the  desert,  against  any 
danger  from  the  Greek  states  of  Cyrenaica. 

Such  was  the  general  position  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominion  in  Africa  at  the  time  of  the  Punic 
Wars ; extending  over  their  own  immediate  territory 
to  about  80  miles  S.  of  the  capital,  and  along  the  E. 
coast  of  Tunis  and  isolated  points  on  the  W.  part  of 
the  coast  of  Tripoli.  The  whole  inner  district  in 
the  central  and  SW.  parts  of  the  later  province  of 
Africa  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
whose  services  as  mercenaries  Carthage  could  obtain 
in  war,  but  whom  she  never  even  attempted  to  sub- 
due. These  tribes  are  spoken  of  by  Greek  and 
Latin  writers  under  a general  name  which  describes 
their  mode  of  life  as  wandering  herdrnen,  No^dSes, 
or,  in  the  Latin  form,  Numidae.  They  possessed 
the  country  along  the  N.,  coast  as  far  W.  as  the 
Straits ; but  those  of  them  that  were  settled  to  the  ■ 
W.  of  the  river  Mulucha  were  called  by  another  I 
name,  Mavpoi,  perhaps  from  a greater  darkness  of, 
complexion,  and,  after  them,  the  Romans  called  theii 
country  W.  of  the  Mulucha  Mauretania;  while. ^ 
that  E.  of  the  Mulucha,  to  the  W.  frontier  of  Car-iJ 
thage,  and  also  SW.  and  S.  of  the  Carthaginian  | 
possessions  as  far  as  the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  was] 
included  under  the  general  designation  of  Numidia.  < 

In  this  region,  at  the  time  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  two  tribes  were  far  more  powerful  than  all  the 
rest,  namely,  in  the  W.and  larger  portion,  between  the 
rivers  Mulueha  and  Ampsaga,  the  Massaesylii, 
occupying  the  greater  part  of  the  modem  Algier; 
and  E.  of  them,  from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  round 
the  whole  inland  frontier  of  Carthage,  the  Massyiai, 
the  residence  of  whose  chieftain,  called  by  the  Romans 
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Icing,  was  at  the  strong  natural  fort  of  CiRTA  (^Cos- 
tantineh) : regular  cities  were,  in  their  earlier  his- 
tory, almost,  if  not  altogether,  unknown  to  the 
Numidians.  The  relatiwis  of  these  tribes  to  Car- 
thage are  most  important,  as  affecting  the  boundaries 
of  Roman  Aftica. 

The  first  chief  of  the  Massylii  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, Gala,  is  supposed  to  have  already  deprived  the 
Carthaginians  of  the  important  town  of  Hippo  (£o- 
nah),  inasmuch  as  it  is  mentioned  with  the  epithet  of 
Regius  in  Livy’s  narrative  of  the  Second  Punic  War 
(Liv.  xxix.  3);  but,  for  an  obvious  reason,  we  cannot 
lay  much  stress  on  this  point  of  evidence.  Much 
more  important  is  it  to  bear  in  mind  that,  in  these 
parts,  the  epithet  Regius  applied  to  a city  does  prove 
that  it  belonged,  atsome  time,  to  theNumidian  princes. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find  Gala  in  league 
with  the  Carthaginians  ; but  their  cause  was  aban- 
doned in  B.  c.  206  by  his  son  Masinissa,  whose 
varied  fortunes  this  is  not  the  place  to  follow  out 
in  detail.  Defeated  again  and  again  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Carthaginians  and  of  Syphax,  chief 
of  the  Massaesylii,  he  retired  into  the  deserts  of 
Inner  Numidia,  that  is,  the  SE.  part,  about  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  and  there  maintained  himself  till  the 
landing  of  Scipio  in  Africa,  B.  c.  204,  when  he 
joined  the  Romans  and  greatly  contributed  to  their 
success.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  his  services 
were  amply  rewarded.  He  was  restored  to  his 
hereditary  dominions,  to  which  was  added  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  of  the  Massaesylii; 
Syphax  having  been  taken  prisoner  in  B.  c.  203, 
and  sent  to  Rome,  w'here  he  soon  died.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Romans  on  this  occasion  displayed  quite 
as  much  policy  as  gratitude,  and  Masinissa’s  con- 
duct soon  showed  that  he  Knew  he  had  been  set 
as  a thorn  in  the  side  of  Carthage.  Under  cover 
of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  and  with  the  connivance 
of  Rome,  he  made  a series  of  aggressions  on  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  both  on  the  NW.  and  on  the 
SE.,  seizing  the  rich  Emporia  on  the  latter  side, 
and,  on  the  former,  the  country  W.  of  the  river 
Tusca,  and  the  district  called  the  Great  Plain,  SE. 
of  the  Bagradas  around  36°  N.  lat.,  where  the  name 
of  Zama  Regia  is  a witness  of  Numidian  rule. 
Thus,  when  his  constant  persecution  at  length  pro- 
voked the  Carthaginians  to  the  act  of  resistance 
which  formed  the  occasion  of  the  Third  Punic  War, 
Masinissa’s  kingdom  extended  from  the  river  Malva 
to  the  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  while  the  Carthaginians 
were  hemmed  up  in  the  narrow  NE.  comer  of 
Zeugitana  which  they  had  at  first  possessed,  and 
in  the  small  district  of  Byzacium  ; these,  their  only 
remaining  possessions,  extending  along  the  coast 
from  the  Tusca  to  the  N.  extremity  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  opposite  Cercina. 

Now,  here  we  have  the  original  limits  of 
the  Roman  province  of  Africa.  The  treaty  of 
peace,  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
had  assigned  to  Masinissa  all  the  territory  which 
his  ancestors  had  ever  possessed  ; he  had  suc- 
ceeded in  carrying  out  this  provision  to  its  full 
extent,  if  not  beyond  it  ; and  at  the  close  of 
the  Third  Punic  War,  the  Romans  left  his  sons  their 
inheritance  undiminished,  Masinissa  himself  having 
died  in  the  2nd  year  of  the  war,  B.  c.  148.  (Ap- 
pian.  Pun.  106.)  Thus,  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa,  which  was  constituted  in  b.  c 146,  in- 
cluded only  the  possessions  which  Carthage  had 
at  last.  Sallust  (Jug.  19)  accurately  describes  the 
state  of  the  case  under  the  successors  of  Masinissa ; 
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— “ Igitur  bello  Jugurthino  pleraque  ex  Punicis 
oppida  et  finis  Carthaginiensium,  quos  novissume 
habuerant,  populus  Romanus  per  magistratus  ad- 
ministrabat  : Gaetulorum  magna  pars  et  Numidae 
usque  ad  flumen  Mulucham  sub  Jugurtha  erant.” 
And,  as  to  the  SE.  frontier  of  the  Roman  province, 
we  learn  from  Pliny  (v.  4.  s.  3)  that  it  remained  as 
under  Masinissa,  and  that  Scipio  Africanus  marked 
out  the  boundary  line  between  the  Roman  province 
and  the  princes  (reges)  of  Numidia,  by  a fossa 
which  reached  the  sea  at  Thenae,  thus  leaving 
the  Emporia  and  the  region  of  the  Syrtes  to  the 
latter.  Thus  the  provmce  of  Africa  embraced  the 
districts  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  or  the  N.  and 
E.  parts  of  the  Regency  of  Tunis,  fi-om  the  river 
Tusca  to  Thenae  at  the  N.  end  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
It  was  constituted  by  Scipio,  with  the  aid  of  ten 
legati,  or  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  senate 
from  its  own  body,  as  was  usual  when  a conquered 
country  was  reduced  to  a province,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing terms.  (Appian.  135;  Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.W.  19.)  Such  ruins  of  Carthage  as  remained 
were  to  be  utterly  destroyed,  and  men  were  forbidden, 
tmder  a curse,  to  dwell  upon  its  site;  the  cities 
which  had  taken  part  with  Carthage  were  devoted 
to  destraction,  and  their  land  was  partly  made  ager 
puhlicus  (comp.  Cic.  1.  c.  22),  and  partly  assigned 
to  those  cities  which  had  sided  with  Rome,  namely, 
Utica,  Thapsus,  Leptis  Minor,  Acholla,  Usalis, 
Teudalis,  and  probably  Hadrumetum  (^Lex  Thoria, 
lin.  79;  Marquardt,  Becker's  Handhuch  d.  Rom. 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  226).  Utica  received  all 
the  land  from  Hippo  Zarytus  to  Carthage,  and  was 
made  the  seat  of  government.  The  inhabitants, 
except  of  the  favoured  cities,  were  burthened  with 
heavy  taxes,  assessed  on  persons  as  well  as  on  the 
land.  The  province  was  placed  under  praetorian 
government,  and  was  divided  into  conventus,  we 
are  not  told  how  many,  but  from  the  mention  of 
those  of  Zeugis  (Oros.  i.  2)  and  Hadrumetum  (Hirt. 
Bell.  Afr.  97),  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
former  included  the  whole  N.  district,  Zeugis  or 
Zeugitana,  and  the  latter  the  S.  district,  Byzacium. 

The  war  with  Jugurtha  caused  no  alteration  of 
territories;  but  the  Romans  gained  possession  of 
some  cities  in  the  SE.  part  of  Numidia,  the  chief  of 
which  was  Leptis  Magna,  between  the  Syrtes.  (Sail. 
Jag.  77.) 

Africa  played  an  important  part  in  the  Civil  War 
of  Pompey  and  Caesar.  Early  in  the  war,  it  was 
seized  for  the  senate  by  Attius  Varus,  who,  aided 
by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  defeated  and  slew  Cae- 
sar’s lieutenant  Curio:  of  the  remains  of  Caesar’s 
army,  some  escaped  to  Sicily,  and  some  surrendered 
to  Juba;  and  the  province  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Pompeian  party,  b.  c.  49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 — 
44.)  After  Pompey’s  death,  and  while  Caesar 
played  the  lover  at  Alexandria,  and  “ came,  saw, 
conquered”  in  Pontus  (b.  c.  47),  the  Pompeians 
gathered  their  forces  for  a final  stand  in  Africa,  under 
Q.  Metellus  Scipio,  Afranius,  and  Petreius.  These 
leaders  were  joined  by  Cato,  who,  having  collected 
an  army  at  Cyrene,  performed  a most  difficult  march 
round  the  shores  of  the  Syrtes,  and  undertook  the 
defence  of  Utica,  the  chief  city  of  the  province : how 
he  performed  the  task,  his  surname  and  the  story  of 
his  death  have  long  borne  witness.  The  Pompeians 
were  supported  by  Juba,  king  of  Numidia,  but  he 
was  kept  in  check  by  the  army  of  Bocchus  and 
Bogud,  kings  of  Mam-etania,  under  P.  Sittius,  an 
adventmrer,  who  had  taken  advantage  of  the  discord.s 
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between  the  kings  of  Mauretania  and  Numidia  to 
make  a party  of  liis  own,  composed  of  adventurers 
like  himself,  and  who  now  espoused  the  cause  of 
Caesar.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iv.  54;  Dion  Cass.  xliv. 
3.)  Just  before  the  close  of  B.  c.  47,  Caesar  landed 
in  Africa ; and,  after  a brief  but  critical  campaign, 
ovei-threw  the  united  forces  of  the  other  party  in  the 
battle  of  Thapsus,  in  April,  46.  The  kingdom  of 
Numidia  was  now  taken  possession  of  by  Caesar,  who 
erected  it  into  a province,  and  committed  its  govern- 
ment to  Sallustius,  the  historian,  as  proconsul,  “ in 
name,”  says  Dion  Cassius,  “ to  govern,  but  in  deed 
to  plunder.”  (Hirt.  .B.  Afr.  97;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
9;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  lOO.")  Henceforth  Numidia 
became  known  by  the  name  of  New  Africa,  and  the 
former  Roman  province  as  Old  Africa.  (Appian. 
B.  C.  iv.  53;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.)  But  further,  within 
the  province  of  New  Africa  itself,  Caesar  is  said  to 
have  made  a partition,  to  reward  the  services  of  Sit- 
tius  and  of  the  kings  of  Mauretania ; giving  to  the 
latter  the  W.  part  of  Numidia,  as  far  E.  (probably) 
as  Saldae  (possibly  to  the  Ampsaga),  and  to  the 
former  the  territory  about  Cirta.  (Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  54.)  Very  probably  this  partition  amounted  to 
nothing  more  than  leaving  his  allies,  for  the  present, 
in  possession  of  what  they  had  already  seized,  espe- 
cially as,  in  his  anxiety  to  return  to  Rome,  Caesar 
settled  the  atfairs  of  Africa  in  great  haste.  (Dion, 
xliii.  14,  Tct  re  &\Aa  iv  rfj  ^A(ppiKrj  dia  fipax^os, 
ws  ivriv  pLaAicrra,  KaraaTijcras.)  Among  the  exiles 
from  Africa  of  the  defeated  party,  who  had  taken 
refuge  with  the  sons  of  Pompey  in  Spain,  was  a 
certain  Arabion,  whom  Appian  (iv.  54)  calls  a son 
of  a certain  Masinissa,  the  ally  of  Juba.  This  man, 
after  Caesar’s  murder,  returned  to  Numidia,  expelled 
Bocchus,  and  slew  Sittius  by  stratagem.  This  story 
of  Appian’s  is  confused  and  doubtful,  even  with  the 
help  of  a few  obscure  words  in  a letter  of  Cicero 
which  have  some  appearance  of  confirming  it.  (^Ad 
Att.  XV.  17,  Arabioni  de  Sitio  nihil  irascor;  comp. 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22.) 

In  the  arrangements  of  the  second  triumvirate, 
B.  c.  43,  the  whole  of  Africa  was  assigned  to 
Octavian.  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  55;  Appian.  B.  C. 
iv.  53.)  T.  Sextius,  a former  legate  of  Julius 
Caesar,  was  governor  of  the  New  Province;  while 
Q.  Cornificius  and  D.  Laehus  held  Old  Africa  for 
the  so-called  republican  party,  and  to  them  many 
betook  themselves  who  had  escaped  from  the  cruelties 
of  the  triumvii's  at  Rome.  A war  ensued,  the  events 
of  which  are  related  differently  by  the  historians; 
but  it  ended  in  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cornificius 
and  Laelius,  b.  c.  42.  (Appian.  B.  C.  iii.  85,  iv. 
36,  52 — 56;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21.)  After  another 
and  successful  struggle  with  C.  Fango,  which  there 
is  not  space  to  relate  (see  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  22 
— 24;  Appian.  .B.  (7.  v.  12,  26,  75),  Sextius  found 
himself  obliged  to  give  up  both  the  African  pro- 
vinces to  Lepidus,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned 
in  the  new  arrangements  made  by  the  triumvirs 
after  the  battle  of  Philippi,  and  confinned  after  the 
war  of  Perusia,  b.  c.  41.  By  the  surrender  and  re- 
tirement of  Lepidus,  both  the  African  provinces 
came  into  the  power  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  36.  In  the 
general  settlement  of  the  empire  after  the  overthrow 
of  Antony,  b.  c.  30,  Augustus  restored  to  the  young 
Juba,  son  of  Juba  I.,  his  paternal  kingdom  of  Nu- 
midia (Dion  Cass.  li.  15);  but  shortly  afterwards, 
b.  c.  25,  he  resumed  the  possession  of  Numidia, 
giving  Juba  in  exchange  the  two  Mauretanias,  the 
£.  boundary  of  his  kingdom  being  fixed  at  Saldae. 
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(Strab.  pp.  828,  831.)  [Mauretania.]  Thus 
the  two  provinces  of  Africa  were  finally  united  to 
the  Roman  empire,  consisting  of  Old  Afiica,  or  the 
ancient  Carthaginian  territory,  namely,  Zeugitana 
and  Byzacium,  and  New  Africa,  or,  as  it  was  also 
called,  Numidia  Provincia;  the  boundaries  being,  on 
the  W.,  at  Saldae,  where  Africa  joined  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and  on  the  E.,  the  monument  of  the 
Philaeni,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  where 
Africa  touched  Cyrenaica.  The  boundaries  between 
Old  and  New  Africa  remained  as  before,  namely,  on 
the  N.  coast,  the  New  Province  was  ^vided  from 
the  Old  by  the  river  Tusca,  and  on  the  E.  coast  by 
the  dyke  of  Scipio,  which  terminated  at  Thenae,  at 
the  N.  entrance  of  the  Syrtis  Minor.  (Plin.  v.  4. 
s.  3.)  This  province  of  Africa  was  assigned  to  the 
senate,  and  made  a proconsular  province,  b.  c.  27 
(Strab.  p.  840;  Dion  Cass.  hii.  12). 

A further  change  was  made  by  Caligula,  in  two 
particulars.  First,  as  to  the  western  boundary: 
wdien,  having  put  to  death  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Juba  II.,  he  made  his  kingdom  of  Mauretania  a 
Roman  province,  he  also  extended  its  boundary  east- 
w’ards  from  Saldae  to  the  river  Ampsaga,  which  be- 
came thenceforth  the  W.  boundary  of  Numidia,  or 
New  Africa.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  11.)  But  he  also 
changed  the  government  of  the  province.  Under 
Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  one  legion  (IID),  which 
was  deemed  sufficient  to  protect  the  province  against 
the  barbarians  on  the  S.  frontier,  had  been  under  the 
orders  of  the  proconsul ; but  Caligula,  moved  by  fear 
of  the  power  and  popularity  of  the  proconsul  M.  Si- 
lanus,  deprived  him  of  the  military  command,  and 
placed  the  legion  under  a legatus  of  his  own.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  48.)  From  the  account  of  Dion  Cassius, 
which  is,  however,  obviously  inexact  in  some  points, 
it  would  seem  that  Numidia  was  altogether  sepa- 
rated from  Africa,  and  made  an  imperial  province 
under  the  legatus  Caesaris.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  20 : KaX 
Sixa  rb  edvos  veipus,  eripcp  t6  t6  arpaTicaTiKhv 
Kal  Tovs  vop-dbas  tovs  irepl  avrb  TTpoaira^e.')  Ta- 
citus does  not  mention  this  separation,  but  rather 
points  out  the  evil  results  of  the  divided  authority 
of  the  proconsul  and  legatus  in  a way  which  seems 
to  imply  that  they  had  coordinate  powers  in  the 
same  province.  A recent  writer  suggests  that  Nu- 
midia was  always  regarded,  from  the  time  of  the 
settlement  by  Augustus,  as  a province  distinct  from  ' 
Old  Africa;  that  it  may  have  been  governed  by  a 
legatus  under  the  proconsul;  and  that  the  only 
change  made  by  Caligula  was  the  making  the  le- 
gatus immediately  dependent  on  the  emperor  (Mar- 
quardt,  Becker's  Rom.  Alt.  vol.  iii.  p.  229);  and 
certainly,  in  the  list  given  by  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12) 
of  the  provinces  as  constituted  by  Augustus,  Nu- 
midia is  mentioned  as  well  as  Africa.  On  the  whole, 
however,  it  seems  that  the  exact  relation  of  the  New  ■ 
Province  of  Africa  to  the  Old,  from  the  time  of  Ca- 
ligula to  that  of  Diocletian,  must  be  considered  as 
somewhat  doubtful. 

The  above  historical  review  may  aid  in  removing 
the  difficulty  often  found  in  understanding  the  state-  * 
ments  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  the  limits  of  ' 
Africa.  Mela  (i.  7 ; comp.  c.  6),  writing  in  the  ; 
reign  of  Claudius,  gives  Africa  its  widest  extent,  ? 
from  the  river  Ampsaga  and  the  promontory  Metago-  - 
nites  on  the  W.  (the  same,  doubtless,  as  the  Tretum  . 
of  Strabo,  Ras  Seba  Rous,  i.  e.  7 Capes')  to  the  Arae  i 
Philaenorum  on  the  E.;  while  Plmy  (v.  4.  s.  3),  I 
making  Numidia  extend  from  the  Ampsaga  to  the  ! 
Tusca,  and  Africa  from  the  Tusca  to  the  frontier  of  » 
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CyrenaTca,  yet  speaks  of  the  2 provinces  in  the 
closest  connection  {Nvmidiae,  etAfricae  ah  Ampsaga 
Imgitudo  DLXXX.  M.  P.),  and  seems  even  to  include 
them  both  under  the  name  of  Africa  (^Africa  a jlu- 
vio  Ampsaga  populos  xxvi.  habet).  Ptolemy  (iv.  3) 
gives  Africa  the  same  extent  as  Mela,  from  the 
Ampsaga  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis;  while 
he  applies  the  name  New  Numidia  (Nov/xidia  vea) 
to  a part  of  the  country,  evidently  corresponding 
with  the  later  Numidia  of  other  writers  (§  29),  the 
epithet  New  being  used  in  contradistinction  to  the 
ancient  Numidia,  the  W.  and  greater  part  of  which 
had  been  added  to  Mauretania.  In  Ptolemy’s  hst 
of  the  provinces  (viii.  29),  Africa  and  Numidia  are 
mentioned  together. 

In  the  3rd  century,  probably  under  Diocletian, 
the  whole  country,  from  the  Ampsaga  to  Cyre- 
nai'ca,  was  divided  into  the  four  provinces  of  Ntt- 
midia,  Africa  Propria  or  Zeugitana^  Byzacivm 
or  Byzacena,  and  Tripolis  or  Tripolitana.  (Sext. 
Ruf.  Brev.  8.)  Numidia  no  longer  extended  S.  of 
Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  but  that  part  of  it  was 
added  to  Byzacium;  while  its  E.  part,  on  and 
between  the  Syrtes,  formed  the  province  of  Tripoli- 
tana. We  are  enabled  to  draw  the  boundary-lines 
with  tolerable  exactness  by  means  of  the  records  of 
the  numerous  ecclesiastical  councils  of  Africa,  in 
which  the  several  bishoprics  have  the  names  of  their 
provinces  appended  to  them.  (For  the  fullest  in- 
formation, see  Morcelli,  Africa  Christiana,  Brixiae, 
1817,  3 vols.  4to.)  Zeugitana,  to  which,  in  the 
revolution  of  time,  the  name  of  Africa  had  thus 
come  w be  again  appropriated,  remained  a senatorial 
province  under  the  Proconsul  Africae,  and  was 
often  called  simply  Provincia  Proconsularis  ; the 
rest  were  imperial  provinces,  Byzacium  and  Numidia 
being  governed  by  Consulares,  and  Tripolis  by  a 
Praeses.  The  Proconsul  Africae  (who  was  the  only 
one  in  the  W.  empire,  and  hence  was  often  called 
simply  Proconsul)  had  under  him  two  legati  and  a 
quaestor,  besides  legati  for  special  branches  of  ad- 
ministration. His  residence  was  at  the  restored  city 
of  Carthage.  The  other  three  provinces,  as  weU  as 
the  two  Mauretanias,  were  subject  to  the  praetorian 
praefect  of  Italy,  who  governed  them  by  his  repre- 
sentative, the  Vicarius  Africae.  (Bbcking, 
Dignitatum,  vol.  ii.  c.  17,  19,  &c.)  Referring  for 
the  remaining  details  to  the  articles  on  the  separate 
provinces,  we  proceed  to  a brief  account  of  the  later 
ancient  history  of  Africa. 

At  the  time  referred  to,  the  name  of  Africa,  besides 
its  narrowest  sense,  as  properly  belonging  to  the 
proconsular  province,  and  its  widest  meaning,  as 
applied  to  the  whole  continent,  was  constantly  used 
to  include  all  the  provinces  of  N.  Africa,  W.  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  and  the  following  events  refer,  for  the 
most  part,  to  that  extent  of  countiy.  At  the  set- 
tlement of  the  empire  under  Constantine,  the  African 
provinces  were  among  the  most  prosperous  in  the 
Roman  world.  The  valleys  of  Mauretania  and 
Numidia,  and  the  plains  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium, 
had  always  been  proverbial  for  their  fertility;  and 
the  great  cities  along  the  coast  had  a flourishing 
commerce.  The  internal  tranquillity  of  Africa  was 
seldom  disturbed,  the  only  formidable  insurrection 
being  that  under  the  two  Gordians,  which  was 
speedily  repressed,  A.  D.  238.  The  emperors  Sep- 
timius  Severus  and  Macrinus  were  natives  of  N. 
Africa.  Amidst  the  prosperous  population  of  these 
peaceful  provinces,  Christianity  had  early  taken  Arm 
root the  records  of  ecclesiastical  history  attest  the 
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great  number  of  the  African  churches  and  bishoprics, 
and  the  frequency  of  their  synods;  and  the  fervid 
spirit  of  the  Africans  displayed  itself  alike  in  the 
steadfastness  of  their  martyrs,  the  energy  of  their 
benevolence,  the  vehemence  of  their  controversies, 
and  the  genius  of  their  leading  writers,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Tertullian,  Cyprian,  and  Augustine. 

But  here,  as  on  the  other  frontiers  of  the  empire, 
the  diminished  vitality  of  the  extremities  bore  vritness 
to  the  declining  energy  of  the  heart.  That  perfect 
subjection  of  the  native  tribes,  which  forms  such 
a singular  contrast  with  the  modem  history  of 
Algeria,  had  already  been  disturbed ; and  we  read 
of  increased  military  forces,  insmuections  of  native 
piinces,  and  incursions  of  the  Numidians,  or,  as 
they  now  came  to  be  generally  called,  the  Moors, 
even  before  the  end  of  the  3rd  century.  There  is 
not  space  to  recount  the  wars  and  troubles  in  Africa 
during  the  struggles  of  Constantine  and  his  com- 
petitors for  the  empire;  nor  those  imder  his  suc- 
cessors, including  the  revolt  of  Firmus,  and  the 
exploits  of  the  count  Theodosius,  under  the  1st  and 
2nd  Valentinian  (a.  d.  373 — 376),  the  usurpation 
of  Maximus,  after  the  death  of  Valentinian  II.;  and 
the  revolt  of  the  count  Gildon,  after  the  death  of 
Theodosius  the  Great,  suppressed  by  Stilicho,  A.  d. 
398.  At  the  final  partition  of  the  empire,  on  the 
death  of  Theodosius  (a.  d.  395),  the  African  pro- 
vinces were  assigned  to  the  W.  empire,  under 
Honorius,  whose  dominions  met  those  of  his  brother, 
Arcadius,  at  the  Great  Syrtis. 

Under  Valentinian  III.,  the  successor  of  Honorius, 
the  African  provinces  were  lost  to  the  W.  empire. 
Boniface,  coimt  of  Africa,  who  had  successfully  de- 
fended the  frontiers  against  the  Moors,  was  recalled 
from  his  government  by  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  and 
on  his  resistance  an  army  was  sent  against  him  (a.  d. 
427).  In  his  despair,  Boniface  sought  aid  from  the 
Vandals,  who  were  already  established  in  Spain;  and, 
in  May,  429,  Geiserich  (or  Genserich)  the  Vandal 
king,  led  an  army  of  about  50,000  Vandals,  Goths, 
and  Alans,  across  the  Straits  of  Gades  into  Mam-e- 
tania.  He  was  joined  by  many  of  the  Moors,  and 
apparently  favoured  by  the  Donatists,  a sect  of 
heretics,  or  rather  schismatics,  who  had  lately 
suffered  severe  persecution.  But,  upon  urgent  so- 
licitations from  the  court  of  Ravenna,  accompanied 
by  the  discovery  of  the  intrigues  of  Aetius,  Boniface 
repented  of  his  invitation,  and  tried,  too  late,  to 
repair  his  error.  He  was  defeated  and  shut  up  in 
Hippo  Regius;  the  only  other  cities  left  to  the 
Romans  being  Carthage  and  Cirta.  The  Vandals 
overran  the  whole  country  from  the  Straits  to  the 
Syrtes  ; and  those  fertile  provinces  were  utterly 
laid  waste  amidst  scenes  of  feaifril  cruelty  to  the 
inhabitants.  The  siege  of  Hippo  lasted  fourteen 
months.  At  length,  encouraged  by  reinforcements 
from  the  eastern  empire,  Boniface  hazarded  another 
battle,  in  which  he  was  totally  defeated,  A.  D.  431. 
But  the  final  loss  of  Africa  was  delayed  by  negotia- 
tion for  some  years,  during  which  various  partitions 
of  the  country  were  made  between  the  Romans  and 
the  Vandals ; but  the  exact  terms  of  these  truces 
are  as  obscure  as  their  duration  was  uncertain. 
The  end  of  one  of  them  was  signalized  by  the  sur- 
prise and  sack  of  Carthage,  Oct.  9,  439;  and  before 
the  death  of  Valentinian  III.  the  Vandals  were  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  African  provinces. 
Leo,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  sent  an  unsuccessful 
expedition  against  them,  under  Heraclius,  a.  d.  468 ; 
and,  in  476,  Zeno  made  a treaty  with  Geiseric, 
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which  lasted  till  the  time  of  Justinian,  under  whom 
the  country  was  recovered  for  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  the  Vandals  almost  exterminated,  by  Belisarius, 
A.  D.  533 — 534.  (For  an  account  of  the  Vandal 
kings  of  Africa,  see  Vandali  : for  the  history  of  this 
period,  the  chief  authority  is  Procopius,  Bell.  Vand.') 

Of  the  state  and  constitution  of  Africa  imder 
Justinian,  we  have  most  interesting  memorials  in 
two  rescripts,  addressed  by  the  emperor,  the  one  to 
Archelaus,  the  praetorian  praefect  of  Africa,  and  the 
other  to  Belisarius  himself.  (Booking,  Notit.  Dign. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  154,  foil.)  From  the  former  we  learn 
that  the  seven  African  provinces,  of  which  the 
island  of  Sardinia  now  made  one,  were  erected  into 
a separate  praefecture,  under  a Praefectus  Praetorio 
Magnijicus;  and  the  two  rescripts  settle  their  civil 
and  military  constitution  respectively.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Mauretania  Tingitana  (from  the  river 
Mulucha  to  the  Ocean),  which  had  formerly  be- 
longed to  Spain,  was  now  included  in  the  African 
province  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis.  [Comp.  Mau- 
retania.] The  seven  African  provinces  were 
(from  E.  to  W.),  (1)  Tripolis  or  Tripohtana,  (2) 
Byzacium  or  Byzacena,  (3)  Africa  or  Zeugis  or 
Carthago,  (4)  Numidia,  (5)  Mauretania  Sitifensis 
or  Zaba,  (6)  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  and  (7)  Sar- 
dinia: the  first  three  were  governed  by  Consular es, 
the  last  four  by  Praesides. 

The  history  of  Africa  under  the  E.  empire  con- 
sists of  a series  of  intestine  troubles  arising  from 
court  intrigues,  and  of  Moorish  insurrections  which 
became  more  and  more  difficult  to  repel.  The 
splendid  edifices  and  fortifications,  of  which  Jus- 
tinian was  peculiarly  lavish  in  this  part  of  his 
dominions,  were  a poor  substitute  for  the  vital 
energy  which  was  almost  extinct.  (Froco'p.  deAedif. 
Justin.')  At  length  the  deluge  of  Arabian  invasion 
swept  over  the  choicest  parts  of  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire, and  the  conquest  of  Egypt  was  no  sooner 
completed,  than  the  Caliph  Othman  sent  an  army 
under  Abdallah  against  Africa,  A.  D,  647.  The 
praefect  Gregory  was  defeated  and  slain  in  the  great 
battle  of  SufetMa  in  the  centre  of  Byzacena  ; but 
the  Ai'ab  force  was  inadequate  to  complete  the  con- 
quest. In  665  the  enterprize  was  renewed  by 
Akbah,  who  oveivan  the  whole  country  to  the  shores 
of  the  Atlantic;  and  founded  the  great  Arab  city 
of  Al-Kairwan  (i.  e.  the  caravan),  in  the  heart  of 
Byzacium,  about  20  miles  S.  W.  of  the  ancient 
Hadrumetum.  Its  inland  position  protected  it  from 
the  fleets  of  the  Greeks,  who  were  still  masters  of 
the  coast.  But  the  Moorish  tribes  made  common 
cause  with  the  Africans,  and  the  forces  of  Akbah 
were  cut  to  pieces.  His  successor,  Zuheir,  gained 
several  battles,  but  was  defeated  by  an  army  sent 
from  Constantinople.  The  contest  was  prolonged  by 
the  internal  dissensions  of  the  successors  of  the 
prophet ; but,  in  A.  D.  692,  a new  force  entered 
Africa  under  Hassan,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  and 
Carthage  was  taken  and  destroyed  in  698.  Again 
were  the  Arabs  driven  out  by  a general  insurrection 
of  the  Moors,  or,  as  we  now  find  them  called,  by  the 
name  ever  since  applied  to  the  natives  of  N.  Africa, 
the  Berbers  (from  ^dpSapoi)  • but  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Africa  found  their  domination  more 
intolerable  than  that  of  the  Arabs,  and  welcomed 
the  return  of  their  conquerors  under  Musa,  who 
subdued  the  country  finally,  and  enlisted  most  of 
the  Moors  under  the  faith  and  standard  of  the  pi*o- 
phet,  A.  D.  705 — 709.  With  the  Arab  conquest 
ends  the  ancient  histoiy  of  Africa.  [P.  S.] 
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AGANIPPE  FONS.  [Helicon.]  | 

A'GARI  (^Ayapoi),  a Scythian  people  of  Sarmatia  I 
Europaea,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Sea  \ 
of  Azov),  about  a promontory  Agarum  and  a river 
Agarus,  probably  not  far  E.  of  the  Isthmus.  They  j 
were  skilful  in  medicine,  and  are  said  to  have  cured  ' 
wounds  with  serpents’  venom!  Some  of  them  al- 
ways attended  on  Mithridates  the  Great,  as  phy- 
sicians. (Appian.Afi<Ar  88;  Ptol.  iii,  5.  § 13.)  A j 
fungus  called  Agaricum  (prob.  German  tinder), 
much  used  in  ancient  medicine,  was  said  to  grow  in 
their  country  (Plin.  xxv.  9.  s.  57 ; Dioscor.  iii.  1 ; 
Galen,  de  fac.  simp.  med.  p.  150).  Diodorus  (xx. 
24),  mentions  Agarus,  a king  of  the  Scythians,  near 
the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  B.  c.  240.  (Bockh,  Cor- 
pus Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  82 ; Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
250,  433.)  [P.  S.] 

AGASSA  or  AGASSAE,  a town  in  Pieria  in 
Macedonia,  near  the  river  Mitys.  Livy,  in  relating 
the  campaign  of  B.  c.  169  against  Perseus,  says 
that  the  Roman  consul  made  three  days’  march 
beyond  Dium,  the  first  of  which  terminated  at  the 
river  Mitys,  the  second  at  Agassa,  and  the  third  at 
the  river  Ascordus.  The  last  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Acerdos,  which  occurs  in  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  though  not  marked  as  a river.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  Mitys  was  the  river  of  Katerina, 
and  that  Acerdos  was  a tributary  of  the  Haliacmon. 
(Liv.  xliv.  7,  xlv.  27;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  423,  seq.) 

AGATHUSA.  [Telos.] 

AGATH  YRNA  or  AGATHYRNUM  ('AydOvpva, 
Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  Byz.  ’AyaOvpuor,  Ptol. : Agathyrna, 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.259;  Liv.;  Agathymum,  PHn.),  a city 
on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Tyndaris  and 
Calacte.  It  was  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Agathymus,  a son  of  Aeolus,  who  is  said  to 
have  settled  in  this  part  of  Sicily  (Diod.  v.  8).  But 
though  it  may  be  inferred  from  hence  that  it  was  an 
ancient  city,  and  probably  of  Sicelian  origin,  we  find 
no  mention  of  it  in  history  until  after  Sicily  became 
a Roman  province.  During  the  Second  Punic  War 
it  became  the  head-quarters  of  a band  of  robbers 
and  freebooters,  who  extended  their  ravages  over  the 
neighbouring  country,  but  were  reduced  by  the  con- 
sul Laevinus  in  b.  c.  210,  who  transported  4000  of 
them  to  Rhegium.  (Liv.  xxvi.  40,  xxvii.  12.)  It 
very  probably  was  deprived  on  this  occasion  of  the 
municipal  rights  conceded  to  most  of  the  Sicilian 
towns,  which  may  account  for  our  finding  no  notice 
of  it  in  Cicero,  though  it  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
among  the  few  cities  still  subsisting  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Sicily,  as  well  as  afterwards  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy 
and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8- 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 2 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  92 ; Tab.  Pent.)  Its 
situation  has  been  much  disputed,  on  account  of  the 
great  discrepancy  between  the  authorities  just  cited. 
Strabo  places  it  30  Roman  miles  from  Tyndaris,  and 
the  same  distance  from  Alaesa.  The  Itinerary  gives 
28  M.  P.  from  Tyndaris  and  20  from  Calacte:  while 
the  Tabula  (of  which  the  numbers  seem  to  be  more 
trustworthy  for  this  part  of  Sicily  than  those  of  the 
Itinerary)  gives  29  from  Tyndaris,  and  only  12  from 
Calacte.  If  this  last  measurement  be  supposed 
correct  it  would  exactly  coincide  with  the  distance 
from  Caronia  (Calacte)  to  a place  near  the  sea- 
coast  called  Acgue  Bold  below  S.  Filadelfo  (called 
on  recent  maps  S.  Fratello)  and  about  2 miles  W. 
of  Sta  Agata,  where  Fazello  describes  ruins  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  as  extant  in  his  day : but  which 
he,  in  common  with  Cluverius,  regarded  as  the  re- 
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mains  of  Aluntium.  The  latter  city  may,  however, 
be  placed  with  much  more  probability  at  S.  Marco 
[ Aluntium]  ; and  the  ruins  near  S.  Fratello  would 
thus  be  those  of  Agathyma,  there  being  no  other  city 
of  any  magnitude  that  we  know  of  in  this  part  of 
Sicily.  Two  objections,  however,  remain:  1.  that 
the  distance  from  this  site  to  Tyndaris  is  greater  than 
that  given  by  any  of  the  authorities,  being  certainly 
not  less  than  36  miles : 2.  that  both  Pliny  and  Pto- 
lemy, from  the  order  of  their  enumeration,  appear  to 
place  Agathyma  between  Alvmtium  and  Tyndaris, 
and  therefore  if  the  former  city  be  correctly  fixed  at 
S.  Marco,  Agathyma  must  be  looked  for  to  the  E. 
of  that  town.  Fazello  accordingly  placed  it  near  Capo 
Orlando,  but  admits  that  there  were  scarcely  any 
vestiges  visible  there.  The  question  is  one  hardly 
susceptible  of  a satisfactory  conclusion,  as  it  is  im- 
possible on  any  view  to  reconcile  the  data  of  aU  our 
authorities,  but  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  Acqm 
Bold  seem  on  the  whole  to  predominate.  Unfortu  - 
nately the  ruins  there  have  not  been  examined  by 
any  recent  traveller,  and  have  very  p-obably  disap- 
peared. Captain  Smyth,  however,  speaks  of  the  re- 
mains of  a fine  Roman  bridge  as  visible  in  the 
Fivmara  di  Rosa  Marina  between  this  place  and  S. 
Marco.  (Fazell.  ix.  4,  p.  384,  5.  p.  391 ; Cluver. 
Sicil  p.  295;  Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  97.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AGATHYRSI  (’ AydOvpaot,  'KyaQvpaioi),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  very  frequently  men- 
tioned by  the  ancient  writers,  but  in  different  posi- 
tions. Their  name  was  known  to  the  Greeks  very 
early,  if  the  Peisander,  from  whom  Suidas  (s.  v.') 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  (s.  v.')  quote  an  absurd 
mythical  etymology  of  the  name  (a-nh  tUv  Siipaoov 
TOO  Aiduva-ov)  be  the  poet  Peisander  of  Rhodes, 
B.  c.  645;  but  he  is  much  more  probably  the 
younger  Peisander  of  Larauda,  a.d.  222.  Another 
myth  is  repeated  by  Herodotus,  who  heard  it  from 
the  Greeks  on  the  Euxine;  that  Hercules,  on  his 
return  from  his  adventure  against  Geryon,  passed 
through  the  region  of  Hylaea,  and  there  met  the 
Echidna,  who  bore  him  three  sons,  Agathyrsus, 
Gelonus,  and  Scythes;  of  whom  the  last  alone  was 
able  to  bend  a bow  and  to  wear  a belt,  which  Her- 
cules had  left  behind,  in  the  same  maimer  as  Her- 
cules himself  had  used  them ; and,  accordingly,  in 
obedience  to  their  father’s  command,  the  Echidna 
drove  the  two  elder  out  of  the  land,  and  gave  it  to 
Scythes  (Herod,  iv.  7 — 10  : comp.  Tzetz.  Chil.  viii. 
222,  759).  Herodotus  himself,  also,  regards  the 
Agathyrsi  as  not  a Scythian  people,  but  as  closely 
related  to  the  Scythians.  He  places  them  about 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  Maris  (^MaroscTi),  that 
is,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Dacia,  or  the  modem  Tran- 
sylvania (iv.  4;  the  Maris,  however,  does  not  fall 
directly,  as  he  states,  into  the  Ister,  Danube,  but 
into  that  great  tributary  of  the  Danube,  the  Theiss'). 
They  were  the  first  of  the  peoples  bordering  on 
Scythia,  to  one  going  inland  from  the  Ister;  and 
next  to  them  the  Neuri  (iv.  100).  Being  thus  se- 
parated by  the  E.  Carpathian  mountains  from 
Scythia,  they  were  able  to  refuse  the  Scythians, 
flying  before  Dareius,  an  entrance  into  their  country 
(Herod,  iv.  125).  How  far  N.  they  extended  cannot 
be  determined  from  Herodotus,  for  he  assigns  an 
erroneous  course  to  the  Ister,  N.  of  which  he  con- 
siders the  land  to  be  quite  desert.  [Scythia.]  The 
later  writers,  for  the  most  part,  place  the  Agathyrsi 
further  to  the  N.,  as  is  the  case  with  nearly  all  the 
Scythian  tribes;  some  place  them  on  the  Palus  Mae- 
otis  and  some  inland ; and  they  are  genei'ally  spoken 
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of  in  close  connection  with  the  Sarmatians  and  tl.e 
Geloni,  and  are  regarded  as  a Scythian  tribe  (Ephor. 
ap.  Scymn.  Fr.  v.  123,  or  823,  ed.  Meineke  ; Mela 
ii.  1;  Plin.  iv.  26 ; Ptol.  iii.  5;  Dion.  Perieg.  310; 
Avion.  Descr.  Orb.  447 ; Steph,  B,  s.  v. ; Suid.  s.  v. 
&c.).  In  their  country  was  found  gold  and  also 
precious  stones,  among  which  was  the  diamond, 
dSdfxas  TTOftcpaivcov  (Herod,  iv.  104;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  8;  Dion.  Perieg.  317).  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  a luxurious  race  (aSpordroi,  Ritter 
explains  this  as  referring  to  fine  clothing),  and  wore 
much  gold : they  had  a community  of  wives,  in  order 
that  all  the  people  might  regard  each  other  as 
brethren  ; and  in  their  other  customs  they  resembled 
the  Thracians  (iv.  104).  They  lived  under  kingly 
government;  and  Herodotus  mentions  their  king 
Spargapeithes  as  the  murderer  of  the  Scythian  king, 
Ai'iapeithes  (iv.  78).  Frequent  allusions  are  made 
by  later  writers  to  their  custom  of  painting  (or 
rather  tattooing)  then*  bodies,  in  a way  to  indicate 
their  rank,  and  staining  their  hair  a dark  blue  (Virg. 
Aen.  iv.  146;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Plin.  iv.  26;  Solin.  20  ; 
Avien.  l.c.',  Ammian.  l.c.’,  Mela  ii.  1:  Agathyrsi 
ora  artusque  pingunt:  ut  quique  majoribus  prae- 
stant,  ita  magis,  vel  minus:  ceterum  iisdem  omnes 
notis,  et  sic  ut  ablui  nequeant).  Aristotle  men- 
tions their  practice  of  solemnly  reciting  their  laws 
lest  they  should  forget  them,  as  observed  in  his  time 
(Prob.  xix.  28).  Finally,  they  are  mentioned  by 
Virgil  Q.  c.)  among  the  worshippers  of  the  Delian 
Apollo,  where  their  name  is,  doubtless,  used  as  a 
specific  poetical  synonym  for  the  Hyperboreans  in 
general : — 

“ mixtique  altaria  circum 

Cretesque  Dryopesque  fremunt  pictique  Agathyrsi.” 

Niebuhr  (Kleine Schriften,\o\.i.  p. 377)  regards 
the  Agathyrsi  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  the  people 
who  occupied  the  position  assigned  to  them  by  Hero- 
dotus, as  the  same  people  as  the  Getae  or  Dacians 
(Ukert,  vol.iii.pt.  2,  pp.  418-421 ; Georgii,vol.  ii.pp. 
302,  303  ; Ritter,  Vorhalle,  pp.  287,  foil.)  [P,  S.] 
AGBATANA.  [Ecbatana.] 

AGENDICUM,  or  AGETINCUM  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Senones 
in  the  time  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  vi.  44,  vii.  10,  57). 
The  orthography  of  the  word  varies  in  the  MSS. 
of  Caesar,  where  there  is  Agendicum,  Agedincmn, 
and  Agedicmn.  If  it  is  the  town  which  was  after- 
wards called  Senones  (Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  3,  Senonas 
oppidum),  we  may  conclude  that  it  is  represented 
by  the  modem  town  of  Sens,  on  the  river  Yonne, 
Some  critics  have  supposed  that  Provins  represents 
Agendicum.  Under  the  Roman  empire,  in  the  later 
division  of  Gallia,  Agendicum  was  the  chief  town  of 
Lugdunensis  Quarta,  and  it  was  the  centre  of  several 
Roman  roads.  In  the  walls  of  the  city  there  are 
some  stones  with  Roman  inscriptions  and  sculptures. 
The  name  Agredicum  in  the  Antonine  Itineraiy 
may  be  a corruption  of  Agendicum,  [G.  L.] 
AGINNUM  or  AGENNUM  (^Agen),  was  the 
chief  tovm  of  the  Nitiobriges,  a tribe  situated  be- 
tween the  Garamna  and  the  Ligeris  in  Caesar’s 
time  G.  vii.  7,  75).  Aginnum  was  on  the  road 
from  Burdigala  to  Argentomagus  (It.  Antonin.). 
It  is  the  origin  of  the  modem  town  of  A gen,  on  the 
river  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  Lot  and  Garonne, 
and  contains  some  Roman  remains.  Aginnum  is 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  {Ep.  xxiv.  79);  and  it  was 
the  birthplace  of  Sulpicius  Severus.  [G.  L.] 
AGISYMBA  {'Ayiavp.€a),  the  general  name 
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under  which  Ptolemy  includes  the  whole  interior  of 
Africa  S.  of  the  Equator ; which  he  regards  as  be- 
longing to  Aethiopia  (i.  7,  9,  10,  11,  12,  iv.  8,  vii. 
5).  ^ [P.  S.] 

A'GORA  (^Ayopd),  a town  situated  about  the 
middle  of  the  narrow  neck  of  the  Thracian  Cherso- 
nesus,  and  not  far  from  Cardia.  Xerxes,  when  in- 
vading Greece,  passed  through  it.  (Herod,  vii.  58 ; 
Scylax,  p.  28;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

AGRA  (''Aypa  ’ApaSias,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 5 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  vv.  Td0pnr7ra,’'E7pa),  a small  district  of  Arabia 
Felix,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Hippus,  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  29  .j  N.  (^Akra). 
lathrippa  or  Lathrippa  seems  to  have  been  its  prin- 
cipal town.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AGRAE.  [Attica.] 

AGRAEI  Ay pa7oi,  Thuc.  iii.  106;  Strab.  p. 
449 : ’A7poe?s,  Pol.  xvii.  5 : Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.),  a 
lM?ople  in  the  NW.  of  Aetolia,  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  Acamania,  from  which  it  was  separated  by 
Mount  Thyamus  (^Spartovuni) ; on  the  NW.  by  the 
territory  of  Argos  Ampliilochicum ; and  on  the 
N.  by  Dolopia.  Their  territory  was  called  Agrais, 
or  Agraea  Ay  pais,  -Idas,  Thuc.  iii.  Ill;  ' Ay  paia, 
Strab.  p.  338),  and  the  river  Achelous  flowed 
through  the  centre  of  it.  The  Agraei  were  a non- 
Hellenic  people,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  were  governed  by  a native  king, 
called  Salynthius,  who  is  mentioned  as  an  ally  of  the 
Ainbraciots,  when  the  latter  were  defeated  by  the 
Acarnanians  and  Demosthenes  in  B.  c.  426.  Two 
years  afterwards  (424)  Demosthenes  marched  against 
Salynthius  and  the  Agraei,  and  compelled  them  to 
join  the  Athenian  alliance.  Subsequently  they  be- 
came subject  to  the  Aetolians,  and  are  called  an 
Actolian  people  by  Strabo.  (Thuc.  ii.  102,  iii.  106, 
114,  iv.  77;  Strab.  p.  449;  Pol.  xvii.  5;  Liv. 
xxxii.  34.)  This  people  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
•(irt  Pison.  37),  under  the  name  of  Agrinae,  which 
is  perhaps  a comipt  form.  Strabo  (p.  338)  mentions 
a village  called  Ephyra  in  their  coimtry ; and  Agri- 
uium  would  also  appear  from  its  name  to  have  been 
■one  of  their  towns.  [Ephyra  ; Agrinium.]  The 
Aperanti  were  perhaps  a tribe  of  the  Agraei. 
[ Aperantia.]  The  Agraei  were  a different  people 
from  the  Agrianes,  who  lived  on  the  borders  of 
jMacedonia.  [Agrianes.] 

AGRAEI  (’A7paioi,  Ptol.  v.  19.  § 2;  Eratosth. 
op.  Strab.  p.  767),  a tribe  of  Arabs  situated  near  the 
main  road  which  led  from  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea 
to  the  Euphrates.  They  bordered  on  the  Naba- 
thaean  Arabs,  if  they  were  not  indeed  a portion  of 
that  race.  According  to  Hieronymus  {Quaest.  in 
Gen.  25),  the  Agraei  inhabited,  the  distiict  which 
the  Hebrews  designated  as  Midian.  Pliny  (v.  Jl. 
s.  12)  places  the  Agraei  much  further  westward  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Laenitae  and  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Red  Sea.  [W.B.D.] 

AGRAULE  or  AGRYLE.  [Attica.] 

AGRI  DECUMA'TES  or  DECUMA'NI  (from 
decuma,  tithe),  tithe  lands,  a name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  E.  of  the  Rhine  and  N.  of 
the  Danube,  which  they  took  possession  of  on  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Germans  to  the  E.,  and  which  they 
gave  to  the  immigrating  Gauls  and  subject  Germans, 
and  subsequently  to  their  own  veterans,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  a tenth  of  the  produce.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  first  or  the  beginning  of  the  second  centuiy  after 
Christ,  the  country  became  part  of  the  adjoining 
Roman  province  of  Rhaetia,  and  was  thus  incorporated 
with  the  empire.  (Tacit.  Germ.  29.)  Its  boundary 
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towards  the  free  part  of  Germany  was  protected  partly 
by  a wall  (from  Eatisbon  to  Lorch),  and  partly  by  a 
mound  (from  Lorch  to  the  Rhine,  in  the  neighbom- 
hood  of  Cologne)  and  Roman  garrisons.  The  pro- 
tection of  those  districts  against  the  ever  renewed 
attacks  of  the  Germans  required  a considerable  mili- 
tary force,  and  this  gave  rise  to  a number  of  towns 
and  military  roads,  of  which  many  traces  still  exist. 
But  still  the  Romans  were  unable  to  maintain  them- 
selves, and  the  part  which  was  lost  first  seems  to 
have  been  the  country  about  the  river  Maine  and 
Mount  Taunus.  The  southern  portion  was  probably 
lost  soon  after  the  death  of  the  emperor  Probus 
(a.d  283),  when  the  Alemanni  took  possession  of  it. 
The  latest  of  the  Roman  inscriptions  found  in  that 
country  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Gallienus  (a.  d.  260 
— 268).  (Comp.  Leichtlen,  Schwaben  unter  den 
Romern,  Freiburg,  1825,  8vo.)  The  towns  in  the 
Decumates  Agri  were  Ambiatinus  views,  Alisum, 
Divitia,  Gesonia,  Victoria,  Bibenia,  Aquae  Mattiacae, 
Munimentum  Trajani,  Artaunum,  Triburium,  Bra- 
godurum  or  Bragodunum,  Budoris,  Carithni,  and 
others.  Comp.  Rhaetia.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  Aypidwps : Ergind),  a small  river 
in  Thrace,  and  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus. 
(Herod,  iv.  89.)  It  flows  from  Mount  Hieron  in  a 
NW.  direction,  till  it  joins  the  Hebnis.  Some  have 
supposed  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Erigon,  which, 
however,  is  impossible,  the  lattbr  being  a tributary 
of  the  Axius.  [L.  S.] 

AGRIA'NES  Ay p lares'),  a Paeonian  people, 
dwelling  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  They 
formed  excellent  light-armed  troops,  and  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Strab.  p.  331;  Herod,  v.  16;  Thuc.  ii. 
96;  An’ian,  Anab.  i.  1.  § 11,  i.  5.  § 1,  et  alib.) 

AGRIGENTUM  (^AKpdyas*:  Eth.  and  Arf;. 
'AKpayavTiros,  Agrigentinus:  Girgenti),  one  of 

the  most  pow'erful  and  celebrated  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  Sicily,  was  situated  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  about  midway  between  Sehnus  and  Gela. 

It  stood  on  a hill  between  two  and  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  the  foot  of  which  was  washed  on  the  E. 
and  S.  by  a river  named  the  Acragas,  from  whence 
the  city  itself  derived  its  appellation,  on  the  W. 
and  SW.  by  another  stream  named  the  Hypsas, 
which  unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Acragas 
just  below  the  city,  and  about  a mile  from  its  mouth. 
The  fonner  is  now  called  the  Fiume  di  S.  Biagio, 
the  latter  the  Drago,  while  their  united  stream  is 
commonly  knowm  as  the  Fiume  di  Girgenti  (Polyb. 
ix.  27;  ^ieiert,  Akragas  u.sein  Gebiet,  p.  20 — 22). 

We  leani  from  Thucydides  that  Agrigentum  was 
founded  by  a colony  from  Gela,  108  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  582.  The 
leaders  of  the  colony  were  Aristonous  and  Pystilus, 
and  it  received  the  Dorian  institutions  of  the  mother 
country,  including  the  sacred  rites  and  obseiwances 
which  had  been  derived  by  Gela  itself  from  Rhodes.  . 
On  this  account  it  is  sometimes  called  a Rhodian  i 
colony.  (Thuc.  vi.  4;  Scymn.  Ch.  292;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  272,  where  Kramer  justly  reads  TeXcpwv  for  ’’Icavwv,  j 
Polyb.  ix.  27.  Concerning  the  date  of  its  founda-  , 
tion  see  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  66 ; and  Clinton,  F.  II.  ' 
vol.  ii.  p.  265.)  We  have  very  little  information  i 
concerning  its  early  history,  but  it  appears  to  have  j 
very  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  and  power:  j 

* The  foiTu  Acragas  or  Agragas  in  Latin  is  1 
found  only  in  the  Roman  poets.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii  i 
703;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  210.) 
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thongh  it  preserved  its  liberty  for  but  a v^  short 
period  before  it  fell  under  the  yoke  of  Phalaris  (about 
570  B.  c.)«  The  history  of  that  despot  is  involved 
in  so  much  uncertainty  that  it  is  difficult  to  know 
what  part  of  it  can  be  depended  on  as  really  his- 
torical. \_Dict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Phalaris,  vol.  iii.] 
But  it  seems  certain  that  he  raised  Agrigentum  to 
be  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  in  Sicily,  and  ex- 
tended his  dominion  by  force  of  arms  over  a con- 
siderable part  of  the  island.  But  the  cruel  and 
tyramucal  character  of  his  internal  government  at 
length  provoked  a general  insmTection,  in  which 
Phalaris  himself  perished,  and  the  Agrigeniines  re- 
covered their  hberty.  (Diod.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  25;  Cic. 
de  Off.  ii.  7;  Heraclides,  Polit.  37.)  From  this 
period  till  the  accession  of  Theron,  an  interval  of 
about  60  years,  we  have  no  information  concerning 
Agrigentum,  except  a casual  notice  that  it  was  suc- 
cessively governed  by  Alcamenes  and  Alcandrus  (but 
whether  as  despots  or  chief  magistrates  does  not 
appear),  and  that  it  rose  to  great  wealth  and  pros- 
perity under  their  rule.  (Heraclid.  1.  c.)  The 
precise  date  when  Theron  attained  to  the  sovereignty 
of  his  native  city,  as  well  as  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  power,  are  unknown  to  us : but  he  appears  to 
have  become  despot  of  Agrigentum  as  early  as  b.  c. 
488.  (Diod.  xi.  53.)  By  his  alliance  with  Gelon  of 
Syracuse,  and  still  more  by  the  expulsion  of  Terillus 
from  Himera,  and  the  annexation  of  that  city  to  his 
dominions,  Theron  extended  as  well  as  confirmed 
his  power,  and  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion  in 
B.  c.  480,  which  for  a time  threatened  destruction 
to  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily,  ultimately  became 
a source  of  increased  prosperity  to  Agrigentum.  For 
after  the  great  victory  of  Gelon  and  Theron  at  Hi- 
mera, a vast  number  of  Carthaginian  prisoners  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Agrigentines,  and  were  em- 
ployed by  them  partly  in  the  cultivation  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  territory,  partly  in  the  con- 
struction of  public  works  in  the  city  itself,  the 
magnificence  of  which  was  long  afterwards  a subject 
of  admiration.  (Diod.  xi.  25.)  Nor  does  the  go- 
vernment of  Theron  appear  to  have  been  oppressive, 
and  he  continued  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of 
the  sovereign  power  till  his  death,  b.  c.  472.  His 
son  Thrasydaeus  on  the  contrary  quickly  alienated 
his  subjects  by  his  violent  and  arbitraiy  conduct, 
and  was  expelled  from  Agrigentum  within  a year 
after  his  father’s  death.  (Id.  xi.  53.  For  further 
details  concerning  the  history  of  Agrigentum  during 
this  period,  see  the  articles  Theron  and  Thrasy- 
daeus in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.) 

The  Agrigentines  now  established  a democratic 
form  of  government,  which  they  retained  without 
interruption  for  the  space  of  above  60  years,  until 
the  Carthaginian  invasion  in  B.  c.  406  — a period 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  and 
flourishing  in  the  history  of  Agrigentum,  as  well  as 
of  many  others  of  the  Sieihan  cities.  The  great 
public  works  which  were  commenced  or  completed 
during  this  interval  were  the  wonder  of  succeeding 
ages;  the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  buildings 
both  public  and  private,  inferior  to  none  in  Greece, 
and  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  its  inhabitants 
became  almost  proverbial.  Their  own  citizen  Em- 
pedocles is  said  to  have  remarked  that  they  built 
their  houses  as  if  they  were  to  live  for  ever,  but  gave 
themselves  up  to  luxury  as  if  they  were  to  die  on 
the  morrow.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  § 63.) 

The  number  of  citizens  of  Agi'igentum  at  this 
time  is  stated  by  Diodorus  at  20,000 : but  he  esti- 
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mates  the  whole  population  (including  probably 
slaves  as  well  as  strangers)  at  not  less  than  200,000 
(Diod.  xiii.  84  and  90),  a statement  by  no  means 
improbable,  wliile  that  of  Diogenes  liaertius  (1.  c.), 
who  makes  the  population  of  the  city  alone  amount 
to  800,000,  is  certainly  a gross  exaggeration. 

This  period  was  however  by  no  means  one  of  un- 
broken peace.  Agrigentum  could  not  avoid  parti- 
cipating— though  in  a less  degree  than  many  other 
cities — in  the  troubles  consequent  on  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gelonian  dynasty  from  Syracuse,  and  the 
revolutions  that  followed  in  different  parts  of  Sicily. 
Shortly  afterwards  we  find  it  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  Sicel  chief  Ducetius,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  Syracusans  towards  that  chieftain  led  to  a war 
between  them  and  the  Agrigentines,  which  ended  in 
a great  defeat  of  the  latter  at  the  river  Himera, 
B.  c.  446.  (Diod.  xi.  76,  91,  xii.  8.)  We  find  also 
obscure  notices  of  internal  dissensions,  which  were 
allayed  by  the  wisdom  and  moderation  of  Empedocles. 
(Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  § 64 — 67.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  in  b.  c.  415, 
Agrigentum  maintained  a strict  neutrality,  and  not 
only  declined  sending  auxiliaries  to  either  party  but 
refused  to  allow  a passage  through  their  territory  to 
those  of  other  cities.  And  even  when  the  tide  of 
fortune  had  turned  decidedly  against  the  Athenians, 
all  the  efforts  of  the  Syi'acusan  partisans  within  the 
walls  of  Agrigentum  failed  in  inducing  their  fellow- 
citizens  to  declare  for  the  victorious  party.  (Thuc. 
vii.  32,  33,  46,  50,  58.) 

A more  formidable  danger  was  at  hand.  The 
Carthaginians,  whose  intervention  was  invoked  by 
the  Segestans,  were  contented  in  their  first  expedition 
(b.  c.  409)  with  the  captru'e  of  Selinus  and  Himera; 
but  when  the  second  was  sent  in  b.  c.  406  it  was 
Agrigentum  that  was  destined  to  bear  the  first  brunt 
of  the  attack.  The  luxmious  habits  of  the  Agri- 
gentines had  probably  rendered  them  little  fit  for 
warfare,  but  they  were  supported  by  a body  of  mer- 
cenaries under  the  command  of  a Lacedaemonian 
named  Dexippus,  who  occupied  the  citadel,  and  the 
natural  strength  of  the  city  in  great  measure  defied 
the  efforts  of  the  assailants.  But  notwithstanding 
these  advantages  and  the  efficient  aid  rendered  them 
by  a Sp-acusan  army  under  Daphnaeus,  they  were 
reduced  to  such  distress  by  famine  that  after  a siege 
of  eight  months  they  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out 
longer,  and  to  avoid  sun-endering  to  the  enemy,, 
abandoned  their  city,  and  migrated  to  Gela.  The 
sick  and  helpless  inhabitants  were  massacred,  and 
the  city  itself  with  all  its  wealth  and  magnificence 
plundered  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  occupied  it  a&. 
their  quarters  during  the  winter,  but  completed  its  de- 
struction when  they  quitted  it  in  the  spring,  b.c.405, 
(Diod.  xiii.  80 — 91,  108;  Xen.  Hell.  i.  5.  § 21.) 

Agrigentum  never  recovered  from  this  fatal  blow,^ 
though  by  the  terms  of  the  peace  concluded  with 
Dionysius  by  the  Carthaginians,  the  fugitive  inha- 
bitants were  permitted  to  return,  and  to  occupy  the. 
ruined  city,  subject  however  to  the  Carth^inian, 
rule,  and  on  condition  of  not  restoring  the  fortifica- 
tions, a permission  of  which  many  appear  to  have, 
availed  themselves.  (Diod,  xiii.  114.)  A few  years, 
later  they  were  even  able  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
Carthage  and  attach  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
Dionysius,  and  the  peace  of  b.  c.  383,  which  fixed; 
the  river  Halycus  as  the  boundary  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian dominions,  must  have  left  them  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  liberty;  but  though  we  find  them  re- 
peatedly mentioned  duiing  the  wars  of  Dionysius 
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and  his  successors,  it  is  evident  that  the  city  was 
far  from  having  recovered  its  previous  importance, 
and  continued  to  play  but  a subordinate  part.  (Diod. 
xiv.  46,  88,  XV.  17,  xvi.  9 ; Plut.  Dion,  25,  26,  49.) 
In  the  general  settlement  of  the  atfairs  of  Sicily  by 
Timoleon,  after  his  great  victory  over  the  Cartha- 
ginians on  the  Crimissus,  b.  c.  340,  he  found 
Agrigentum  in  a state  of  such  depression  that  he 
resolved  to  recolonise  it  vdth  citizens  from  Velia  in 
Italy  (Plut.  Timol.  35.):  a measure  which,  combined 
with  other  benefits,  proved  of  such  advantage  to  the 
city,  that  Timoleon  was  looked  upon  as  their  second 
founder:  and  during  the  interval  of  peace  which  fol- 
lowed, Agrigentum  again  attained  to  such  great 
prosperity  as  to  become  once  more  the  rival  of 
Syi’acuse. 

Shortly  after  the  accession  of  Agathocles,  the 
Agrigentines,  becoming  apprehensive  that  he  was 
a'])iring  to  the  dominion  of  the  whole  island,  entered 
into  a league  with  the  Geloans  and  Messenians  to 
oppose  his  power,  and  obtained  from  Sparta  the 
assistance  of  Acrotatus  the  son  of  Cleomenes  as  their 
general : but  the  character  of  that  prince  fnistrated 
all  their  plans,  and  after  his  expulsion  they  were 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  fi'om  Syracuse  by  the 
acknowledgement  of  the  Hegemony  or  supremacy  of 
that  city,  b.c.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  70,71.)  Some  years 
afterwards,  in  b.  c.  309,  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in 
Africa,  and  the  reverses  sustained  by  his  partisans 
in  Sicily,  appeared  again  to  ofter  a favourable  opening 
to  the  ambition  of  the  Agrigentines,  who  chose 
Xenodocus  for  their  general,  and  openly  aspired  to 
the  Hegemony  of  Sicily,  proclaiming  at  the  same 
time  the  independence  of  the  several  cities.  They 
were  at  first  very  succe.ssful:  the  powerful  cities  of 
(tela  and  Enna  joined  their  cause,  Herbessus  and 
Echetla  were  taken  by  force;  but  when  Xenodocus 
ventured  on  a pitched  battle  with  Leptiries  and  De- 
mophilus,  the  generals  of  Agathocles,  he  sustained 
a severe  defeat,  and  was  compelled  to  .shut  himself 
up  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  Agathocles 
himself  shortly  afterwards  returned  from  Africa,  and 
quickly  recovered  almost  all  that  he  had  lost:  his 
general  Leptines  invaded  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
totally  defeated  Xenodocus,  and  compelled  the  Agri- 
gentines once  more  to  sue  for  peace.  (Diod.  xx.  31, 
32,  56,  62.) 

After  the  death  of  Agathocles,  Agrigentum  fell 
under  the  yoke  of  Phintias,  who  became  despot  of 
the  city,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  We  have 
very  little  infonuation  concerning  the  period  of  his 
rule,  but  he  appears  to  have  attained  to  great  power, 
as  we  find  Agyrium  and  other  cities  of  the  interior 
.subject  to  his  dominion,  as  well  as  Gela,  which  he 
destroyed,  in  order  to  found  a new  city  named  after 
himself.  [Gela.J  The  peiiod  of  his  expulsion  is 
unknown,  but  at  the  time  when  Ppriius  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  Agrigentum  occupied  by  Sosistratus 
with  a strong  force  of  mercenaiy  troops,  who  how- 
ever hastened  to  make  his  submission  to  the  king  of 
Epeii'us.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  Iloesch.  p.  495 — 497.) 

On  the  commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War, 
Agrigentum  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  even  peianitted  their  general  Hannibal  to  fortify 
their  citadel,  and  occupy  the  city  with  a Cartha- 
ginian garrison.  Hence  after  the  Romans  had 
secured  the  alliance  of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  their 
principal  eftbrts  were  directed  to  the  reduction  of 
Agrigentum,  and  in  b.  c.  262  the  two  consuls  L. 
Po.stumius  and  Q.  Mamilius  laid  .siege  to  it  with 
their  whole  force.  The  siege  lasted  nearly  as  long 
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as  that  by  the  Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  406,  and  the 
Romans  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  want  of 
provisions,  but  the  privations  of  the  besieged  were 
still  greater,  and  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno, 
who  had  advanced  with  a large  army  to  relieve  the 
city,  having  been  totally  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  Hannibal  who  commanded  the  army  within 
the  walls  found  it  impossible  to  hold  out  any  longer, 
and  made  his  escape  in  the  night  with  the  Cartha- 
ginian and  mercenary  troops,  leaving  the  city  to  its 
fate.  It  was  immediately  occupied  by  the  Romans 
who  carried  off  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  into  sla- 
very. The  siege  had  lasted  above  seven  months, 
and  is  said  to  have  cost  the  victorious  army  more 
than  30,000  men.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Iloesch.  p.  501 
— 503;  Polyb.  i.  17 — 19;  Zonar.  viii.  10.)  At  a 
later  period  of  the  war  (b.  c.  255)  successive  losses 
at  sea  having  greatly  weakened  the  Roman  power  in 
Sicily,  the  Carthaginian  general  Carthalo  recovered 
possession  of  Agrigentum  with  comparatively  little 
difficulty,  when  he  once  more  laid  the  city  in  ashes 
and  razed  its  walls,  the  suiwiving  inhabitants  having 
taken  refuge  in  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
(Diod.  1.  c.  p.  505.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agrigentum 
till  the  end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  when  it  passed 
under  the  dominion  of  Romo:  but  it  must  have  in 
some  degree  recovered  from  its  late  calamities,  as  it 
plays  no  unimportant  part  when  the  contest  between 
Rome  and  Carthage  was  renewed  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  On  this  occasion  it  continued  steadfast 
in  its  adherence  to  the  Romans,  but  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  Himilco,  before  Marcellus  could  arrive 
to  its  support  (Liv.  xxiv.  35.):  and  from  henceforth 
became  the  chief  stronghold  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily,  and  held  out  against  the  Roman  consul 
Laevinus  long  after  the  other  cities  in  the  island  had 
submitted.  At  length  the  Numidian  Mutines,  to 
whose  courage  and  skill  the  Carthaginians  owed  their 
protracted  defence,  having  been  offended  by  their 
general  Hanno,  betrayed  the  city  into  the  hands  of 
Laevmus,  b.  c.  210.  The  leading  citizens  were  put 
to  death,  and  the  rest  sold  as  slaves.  (Liv.  xxv.  40, 
41,  XX vi.  40.) 

Agrigentum  now  became,  in  common  with  the 
rest  of  the  Sicilian  cities,  permanently  subject  to 
Rome:  but  it  was  treated  with  much  favour  and 
enjoyed  many  privileges.  Three  years  after  its 
capture  a number  of  new  citizens  from  other  parts  of 
Sicily  were  established  there  by  the  praetor  Mamilius, 
and  two  years  after  this  the  municipal  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  citizens  were  determined  by  Scipio 
Africanus  in  a maimer  so  satisfactory  that  they  con- 
tinued unaltered  till  the  time  of  Verres.  Cicero 
repeatedly  mentions  Agrigentum  as  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  populous  cities  of  Sicily,  the  fertility  of 
its  territory  and  the  convenience  of  its  port  rendering 
it  one  of  the  chief  emporiums  for  the  trade  in  corn. 
(Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50,  62,  iii.  43,  iv.  33,  43.)  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  it  did  not  in  his  day  rank  as 
a Roman  colony,  and  it  is  veiy  doubtful  whether  it 
ever  attained  this  distinction,  though  we  find  that  it 
was  allowed  to  strike  coins,  with  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion Agkigentum,  as  late  as  the  time  of  Augustus. 
(Eckhel,  D.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  193.)*  If  it  really  obtained 
the  title  and  privileges  of  a colony  under  that  em- 
peror, it  must  have  soon  lost  them,  as  neither  Pliny 

* Mommsen  (^Das  Romische  Mimz-Wesen,  p. 
237)  considers  Agrigentum  to  have  been  on  the 
footing  of  aColonia  Latina,  like  Nemausus  in  Gaul. 
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nor  Ptolemy  reckon  it  among  tlie  Roman  colonies  in 
Sicily.  From  the  time  of  Augustus  we  find  no  his- 
torical mention  of  it  under  the  Roman  empire,  but 
its  continued  existence  is  attested  by  the  geographers 
and  Itineraries,  and  as  long  as  Sicily  remained 
subject  to  the  Greek  empire,  Agrigentum  is  still 
mentioned  as  one  of  its  most  considerable  cities. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  272;  Plin.  H.  N.  Hi.  8.  § 14;  Ptol.  Hi. 
4.  § 14;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  88;  Tab.  Pent.;  Const.  Porjdi. 
de  Prov.  ii.  10.)  It  was  one  of  the  first  places  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  on  their  invasion 
of  Sicily  in  827,  and  was  wrested  from  them  by  the 
Normans  under  Roger  Guiscard  in  1086.  The 
modem  city  of  Girgenti  still  contains  about  13,000 
inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  capital 
of  one  of  the  seven  districts  or  Intendenze  into  which 
Sicily  is  now  divided. 

The  situation  of  Agrigentum  is  well  described  by 
Polybius  (ix.  27).  It  occupied  a hill  of  considerable 
extent,  rising  betv’^een  two  small  rivers,  the  Acragas 
and  Hypsas,  of  which  the  southern  front,  though  of 
small  elevation,  presented  a steep  escarpment,  mn- 
ning  nearly  in  a straight  Hne  from  E.  to  W.  From 
hence  the  ground  sloped  gradually  upwards,  though 
traversed  by  a cross  valley  or  depression,  towards  a 
much  more  elevated  ridge  which  formed  the  northern 
portion  of  the  city,  and  was  divided  into  two  sum- 
mits, the  north-western,  on  which  stands  the  modem 
city  of  Girgenti,  and  the  north-eastern,  which  de- 
rived from  a temple  of  Athena,  that  crowned  its 
height,  the  name  of  the  Athenaean  hUl  (6  *A6r)Paios 
\6(pos,  Diod.  xHi.  85).  This  summit,  which  at- 
tains to  the  height  of  1200  feet  above  the  sea,  and 
is  the  most  elevated  of  the  whole  city,  is  completely 
precipitous  and  inaccessible  towards  the  N.  and  E., 
and  could  be  approached  only  by  one  steep  and 
narrow  path  from  the  city  itself.  Hence,  it  formed 
the  natural  citadel  or  acropolis  of  Agrigentum,  while 
the  gentle  slopes  and  broad  valley  which  separate  it 
from  the  southern  ridge, — now  covered  with  gardens 
and  fruit-trees, — afforded  ample  space  for  the  ex- 
tension and  development  of  the  city  itself.  Great 
as  was  the  natirral  strength  of  its  position,  the  whole 
city  was  surrounded  with  walls,  of  which  consider- 
able portions  stiU  remain,  especially  along  the  southern 
front : their  whole  circuit  was  about  6 miles.  The 
jieculiarities  of  its  situation  sufficiently  explain  the 
circumstances  of  the  two  great  sieges  of  Agrigentum, 
in  both  of  which  it  will  be  observed  that  the  as- 
sailants confined  all  their  attacks  to  the  southern 
and  south-western  parts  of  the  city,  wholly  neglect- 
ing the  north  and  east.  Diodorus,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  there  was  only  one  quarter  (that  ad- 
joining the  river  Hypsas)  where  the  walls  could  be 
approached  by  mihtary  engines,  and  assaulted  with 
any  prospect  of  success.  (Diod.  xiH.  85.) 

Agrigentum  was  not  less  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  the  beauty  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  its  buildings,  both  public 
and  private,  than  for  its  strength  as  a fortress. 
Pindar  calls  it  “ the  fairest  of  mortal  cities  ” (koA- 
AiVra  jSpoTeav  TroAewv,  Pyth.  xH.  2),  though  many 
of  its  most  striking  ornaments  were  probably  not 
erected  tfil  after  his  time.  The  magnificence  of  the 
private  dwellings  of  the  Agrigentines  is  sufficiently 
attested  by  the  saying  of  Empedocles  already  cited  : 
their  public  edifices  are  the  theme  of  admiration 
with  many  ancient  winters.  Of  its  temples,  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  were  that  of  Zeus  Atabyrios, 
whose  worship  they  derived  from  Rhodes,  and  that 
of  Athena,  both  of  which  stood  on  the  highest 
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summit  of  the  Athenaean  hill  above  the  city. 
(Polyb.  1.  c.)  The  temple  of  Zeus  PoHeus,  the 
construction  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Phalaris  (Po- 
lyaen.  v.  1.  § 1),  is  supposed  to  have  stood  on  the 
hill  occupied  by  the  modem  city  of  Girgenti,  which 
appears  to  have  formed  a second  citadel  or  acropolis, 
in  some  measure  detached  from  the  more  lofty 
summit  to  the  east  of  it.  Some  fragments  of 
ancient  walls,  still  existing  in  those  of  the  church 
of  Sta  Maria  de'  Greci,  are  considered  to  have 
belonged  to  this  temple.  But  far  more  celebrated 
than  these  was  the  great  temple  of  the  Olympian 
Zeus,  which  was  commenced  by  the  Agrigentines 
at  the  period  of  their  greatest  power  and  prosperity, 
but  was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  the  Car- 
thaginian invasion  in  b.  c.  406,  and  in  consequence 
of  that  calamity  was  never  completed.  It  is  de- 
scribed in  considerable  detail  by  Diodorus,  who  tells 
us  that  it  w'as  340  feet  long,  160  broad,  and  120 
in  height,  without  reckoning  the  basemei»t.  The 
columns  were  not  detached,  but  engaged  in  ihe 
wall,  from  which  only  half  of  their  circumference 
projected;  so  gigantic  ■were  their  dimensions,  that 
each  of  the  flutings  would  admit  a man’s  body. 
(Diod.  xiii.  82 ; Polyb.  Lx.  27.)  Of  this  vast 
edifice  nothing  remains  but  the  basement,  and  a 
few  fragments  of  the  columns  and  entablature,  but 
even  these  suffice  to  confinn  the  accuracy  of  the 
statements  of  Diodorus,  and  to  prove  that  the 
temple  must  not  only  have  greatly  exceeded  all 
others  in  Sicily,  but  was  probably  surpassed  in 
magnitude  by  no  Grecian  building  of  the  kind, 
except  that  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  A considerable 
portion  of  it  (including  several  columns,  and  three 
gigantic  figures,  "which  served  as  Atlantes  to  sup- 
port an  entablature),  appears  to  have  remained  stand- 
ing till  the  year  1401,  when  it  fell  down : and  the 
vast  masses  of  fallen  fragments  were  subsequently 
employed  in  the  construction  of  the  mole,  which 
protects  the  present  port  of  Girgenti.  (Fazell.  vol.  i. 
p.  248  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  203.) 

Besides  these,  we  find  mention  in  ancient  ■writers 
of  a temple  of  Hercules,  near  the  Agora,  containing 
a statue  of  that  deity  of  singular  beauty  and  excel- 
lence (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43),  and  one  of  Aesculapius 
■without  the  walls,  on  the  south  side  of  the  city 
(Cic.  1.  c. ; Polyb.  i.  18),  the  remains  of  which  are 
still  ■visible,  not  far  fr-om  the  bank  of  the  river 
Acragas.  It  contained  a celebrated  statue  of  Apollo, 
in  bronze,  the  work  of  Myron,  which  Verres  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  carry  off.  Of  the  other  temples,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  extant  on  the  site  of  Agrigentum, 
and  are  celebrated  by  all  travellers  in  Sicily,  the 
ancient  appellations  cannot  be  determined  with  any 
certainty.  The  most  conspicuous  are  two  which 
stand  on  the  southern  ridge  facing  the  sea ; one  of 
these  at  the  S.  E.  angle  of  the  city,  is  commonly 
kno"wn  as  the  temple  of  Juno  Lacinia,  a name  which 
rests  only  on  a misconception  of  a passage  of  Pliny 
(ZT.  N.  XXXV.  9.  § 36)  : it  is  in  a half  ruined  state, 
but  its  basement  is  complete,  and  many  of  its  columns 
still  standing.  Its  position  on  the  projecting  angle 
of  the  ridge,  with  a precipitous  bank  below  it  on 
two  sides,  gives  it  a singularly  picturesque  and 
striking  character.  A few  himdred  paces  to  the 
W.  of  this  stands  another  temple,  in  far  better  pre- 
servation, being  indeed  the  most  perfect  which 
remains  in  Sicily ; it  is  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Concord,  from  an  inscription  said  to  have  been 
discovered  there,  but  which  (if  authentic)  is  of 
Roman  date,  whHe  both  this  temple  and  that  just 
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described  must  certainly  be  referred  to  the  most 
flourishing  peiiod  of  Agiigentine  history,  or  the  fifth 
century  b.  c.  They  are  both  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  much  the  same  dimensions : both  are  peri- 
pteral, or  sun-ounded  with  a portico,  co':sisting  of  6 
columns  in  front,  and  13  on  each  side.  The  existing 
vestiges  of  other  temples  are  mud  less  considerable: 
one  to  the  W.  of  that  of  Concord,  of  which  only  one 
column  is  standing,  is  commonly  regarded  as  that  of 
Hercules,  mentioned  by  Cicei'o.  Its  plan  and  design 
have  been  completely  ascertained  by  recent  exca- 
vations, which  have  proved  that  it  was  much  the 
largest  of  those  remaining  at  Agrigentum,  after  that 
of  the  Olympian  Zeus  : it  had  1 5 columns  in  the  side 
and  6 in  front.  Another,  a httle  to  the  north  of  it, 
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of  which  considerable  portions  have  been  preseiwed, 
and  brought  to  light  by  excavation  on  the  spot, 
beat's  the  name,  though  certainly  without  authority, 
of  Castor  and  Pollux : while  another,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  a deep  hollow  or  ravine,  of  which  two 
columns  remain,  is  styled  that  of  Vulcan.  A small 
temple  or  aedicula,  near  the  convent  of  S.  Nicola,  is 
commonly  knotvn  by  the  designation  of  the  Oratory 
of  Phalaris  : it  is  of  insignificant  size,  and  certainly 
of  Roman  date.  The  church  of  St.Blasi,  or  S.  Biagio, 
near  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenaean  hill,  is 
formed  out  of  the  cella  of  an  ancient  temple,  which 
is  supposed,  but  without  any  authority,  to  have  been 
dedicated  to  Ceres  and  Proserpine.  (For  full  details 
concerning  these  temples,  and  the  other  ruins  still 


A A.  Modem  City  of  Gir£:enti. 

B B.  The  Athenaean  Hill. 

C C.  Ancient  Walls  of  Agrigentum. 

D.  Ancient  Port. 

E.  Modem  Port. 

F F.  Ancient  Burial  Ground. 

G G.  River  Hypsas  (F.  Drago). 

H H.  River  Acragas  (F.  di  S.  Biagio'). 

1.  Temple  of  Zeus  Polieus. 

2.  of  Athena  (?). 

3.  of  Ceres  and  Proserpine 


4.  Temple  of  .Tuno  Lacinia. 

5.  of  Concord. 

6.  of  Hercules. 

7.  of  Zeus  Olympius. 

8.  of  Castor  and  Polhix. 

9.  of  Vulcan. 

10.  of  Aesculapius. 

1 1.  called  the  Oratory  of  Phalaris. 

12.  Tomb  of  Theron. 

13.  Suppascd  site  of  Piscina  described  by  Diodorus. 
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visible  at  Girgenti,  see  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  280 — 291;  Smyth’s  Sicily,^  p.  207 — 212  ; D’Or- 
ville’s  Sicula,  p.  89 — 103  ; Siefert,  Ahragas,  p.  24 

38;  and  especially  Serra  di  Falco,  Antichita  della 

Sicilia,  vol.  iii.,  who  gives  the  results  of  recent 
labours  on  the  spot,  many  of  which  were  unknown 
to  former  writers.) 

Next  to  the  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  the 
pubUc  work  of  which  Diodorus  speaks  with  the 
greatest  admiration  (xi.  25,  xiii.  72),  was  a piscina, 
or  reservoir  of  water,  constructed  in  the  time  of 
Theron,  which  was  not  less  than  seven  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, and  was  plentifully  stocked  with  fish,  and 
frequented  by  numerous  swans.  It  had  fallen  into 
decay,  and  become  filled  with  mud  in  the  time  of  the 
historian,  but  its  site  is  supposed  to  be  still  indicated 
by  a deep  hollow  or  depression  in  the  S.  western 
portion  of  the  city,  between  the  temple  of  Vulcan 
and  that  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  now  converted  into 
a garden.  Connected  with  this  was  an  extensive 
system  of  subterranean  sewers  and  conduits  for 
water,  constructed  on  a scale  far  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  Greek  city : these  were  called  Phaeaces, 
from  the  name  of  their  architect  Phaeax. 

It  was  not  only  in  their  public  buildings  that  the 
Agrigentines,  during  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
city,  loved  to  display  their  wealth  and  luxury.  An 
ostentatious  magnificence  appears  to  have  charac- 
terised their  habits  of  life,  in  other  respects  also  : 
and  showed  itself  especially  in  their  love  of  horses 
and  chariots.  Their  territory  was  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  its  breed  of  horses  (Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
704),  an  advantage  which  enabled  them  repeatedly 
to  bear  away  the  prize  in  the  chariot-race  at  the 
Olympic  games : and  it  is  recorded  that  after  one 
of  these  occasions  the  victor  Exaenetus  was  accom- 
panied on  his  triumphant  entry  into  his  native  city 
by  no  less  than  three  hundred  chariots,  all  drawn 
by  white  horses.  (Diod.  xiii.  82.)  Not  less  con- 
spicuous and  splendid  were  the  hospitalities  of  the 
more  wealthy  citizens.  Those  of  Theron  are  cele- 
brated by  Pindar  (01.  iii.  70),  but  even  these  pro- 
bably fell  short  of  those  of  later  days.  GeUias,  a 
citizen  noted  even  at  Agrigentum  for  his  wealth 
and  splendour  of  living,  is  said  to  have  lodged  and 
feasted  at  once  five  hundred  knights  from  Gela,  and 
Antisthenes,  on  occasion  of  his  daughter’s  marriage, 
famished  a banquet  to  all  the  citizens  of  Agri- 
gentum in  the  several  quarters  they  inhabited. 
(Diod.  xiii.  83,  84.)  These  luxurious  habits  were 
not  unaccompanied  with  a refined  taste  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts ; their  temples  and  public 
buildings  were  adorned  with  the  choicest  works  of 
sculpture  and  painting,  many  of  which  were  carried 
off  by  Himilco  to  Carthage,  and  some  of  them  after 
the  fall  of  that  city  restored  to  Agrigentum  by  Scipio 
Africanus.  (Diod.  xiii.  90  ; Cic.  Verr.  iv.  43 ; Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  9.  s.  36.)  A like  spirit  of  ostentation 
was  displayed  in  the  magnitude  and  splendour  of 
their  sepulchral  monuments ; and  they  are  said  to 
have  even  erected  costly  tombs  to  favourite  horses 
and  to  pet  birds.  (Diod.  xiii.  82  ; Plin.  H.  N.  42. 
64;  Solin.  45.  § 11.)  The  plain  in  front  of  the 
city,  occupying  the  space  from  the  southern  wall  to 
the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers,  was  full  of  these 
sepulchres  and  monuments,  among  which  that  of 
Theron  was  conspicuous  for  its  magnitude  (Diod. 
xiii.  86) : the  name  is  now  commonly  given  to  the 
only  structure  of  the  kind  which  remains,  though 
it  is  of  inconsiderable  dimensions,  and  belongs,  in  all 
probability,  to  the  Roman  period. 
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For  this  extraordinary  wealth  Agrigentum  was 
indebted,  in  a great  measure,  to  the  fertility  of  its 
territory,  which  abounded  not  only  in  corn,  as  it 
continued  to  do  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  and  still  does 
at  the  present  day,  but  was  especially  fruitful  in 
vines  and  olives,  with  the  produce  of  which  it  sup- 
plied Carthage,  and  the  whole  of  the  adjoining  parts 
of  Africa,  where  their  cultivation  was  as  yet  un- 
known. (Diod.  xi.  25,  xiii.  81.)  The  vast  multi- 
tude of  slaves  which  feU  to  the  lot  of  the  Agrigen- 
tines, after  the  great  victory  of  Him  era,  contributed 
greatly  to  their  prosperity,  by  enabling  them  to 
bring  into  careful  cultivation  the  whole  of  their 
extensive  and  fertile  domain.  The  vallies  on  the 
banks  of  its  river  furnished  excellent  pasture  for 
sheep  (Find.  Pyth.  xii.  4),  and  in  later  times,  when 
the  neighbouring  country  had  ceased  to  be  so  richly 
cultivated,  it  was  noted  for  the  excellence  of  its 
cheeses.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xi.  42.  97.) 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  with  precision  the 
extent  and  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Agri- 
gentum, which  must  indeed  have  varied  greatly  at 
different  times  : but  it  would  seem  to  have  extended 
as  far  as  the  river  Himera  on  the  E.,  and  to  have 
been  bounded  by  the  Halycus  on  the  W. ; though 
at  one  time  it  must  have  comprised  a considerable 
extent  of  country  beyond  that  river;  and  on  the 
other  hand  Heraclea  Minoa,  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Eaiycus,  was  for  a long  time  independent  of 
Agrigentum.  Towards  the  interior  it  probably 
extended  as  far  as  the  mountain  range  in  which 
those  two  rivers  have  their  sources,  the  Nebrodes 
Mens,  or  Monte  Madonia,  which  separated  it  from 
the  territory  of  Himera.  (Siefert,  Akragas,  p,  9 — 1 1.) 
Among  the  smaller  towns  and  places  subject  to  its 
dominion  are  mentioned  Motyum  and  Erbessus, 
in  the  interior  of  the  country,  Camicus,  the  ancient 
fortress  of  Cocalus  (erroneously  supposed  by  many 
writers  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
town  of  Girgenti),  Ecnomus  on  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  Gela,  and  subsequently  'Phintias, 
founded  by  the  despot  of  that  name,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  Alicata. 

Of  the  two  rivers  which  flowed  beneath  the  walls 
of  Agrigentum,  the  most  considerable  was  the 
Acragas,  from  whence  according  to  the  common 
consent  of  most  ancient  authors  the  city  derived  its 
name.  Hence  it  was  worshipped  as  one  of  the 
tutelary  deities  of  the  city,  and  statues  erected  to  it 
by  the  Agrigentines,  both  in  Sicily  and  at  Delphi, 
in  which  it  was  represented  under  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  probably  with  horns  on  his  forehead,  as 
we  find  it  on  the  coins  of  Agrigentum.  (Find.  01. 
ii.  1 6,  Pyth.  xii.  5,  and  Schol.  ad  locc. ; Empedocles 
ap.  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  2.  § 63 ; Steph.  Byz.  v. 
’AKpdyas ; Aelian.  V.  H.  ii.  33 ; CasteU.  Numm. 
Sic.  Vet.  p.  8.)  At  its  mouth  was  situated  the 
Port  or  Emporium  of  Agrigentum,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy ; but  notwithstanding  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  of  which:  this  was  at  one  time  the 
centre,  it  had  little  natural  advantages,  and  must 
have  been  mainly  formed  by  artificial  constructions. 
Considerable  remains  of  these,  half  buried  in  sand, 
were  still  visible  in  the  time  of  Fazello,  but  have 
since  in  great  measure  disappeared.  The  modern 
port  of  Girgenti  is  situated  above  three  miles  further 
west.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  266,  272 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 6 ; 
Fazell.  vi.  1.  p.  246  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  202, 203.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Agrigentum,  we  find  no  mention  in  ancient 
authors  of  the  mines  of  sulphur,  which  are  at  the 
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jjrcsent  day  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  prosperity  to 
Girgenti ; but  its  mines  of  salt  (still  worked  at  a 
place  called  Ahorangi,  about  8 miles  north  of  the 
city),  are  alluded  to  both  by  Pliny  and  Solinus. 
(Plin.  H.N.  xxxi.  7.  s.  41  ; Solin.  5.  §§  18,  19.) 
Several  writers  also  notice  a fountain  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which  produced 
Petroleum  or  mineral  oil,  considered  to  be  of  great 
efficacy  as  a medicament  for  cattle  and  sheep.  The 
soixrce  still  exists  in  a garden  not  far  from  Girgenti, 
and  is  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  peasants  for  the 
same  purpose.  (Dioscorid.  i.  100  ; Plin.  H.N.  xxxv. 
15.  s.  51  ; Solin.  5.  § 22  ; Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sicul.  vi. 
p.  261  ; Ferrara,  Campi  Flegrei  della  Sicilia,  p.  43.) 
A more  remarkable  object  is  the  mud  volcano  (now 
called  by  the  Arabic  name  of  MaccalvhhcC)  about  4 
miles  N.  of  Girgenti,  the  phenomena  of  which  are 
described  by  Solinus,  but  unnoticed  by  any  previous 
writer.  (Solin.  5.  § 24 ; Fazell.  p.  262  ; Ferrara, 
1.  c.  p.  44  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  213.) 

Among  the  numerous  distinguished  citizens  to 
whom  Agrigentum  gave  birth,  the  most  conspicuous 
is  the  philosopher  Empedocles  : among  his  contem- 
poraries we  may  mention  the  rhetorician  Polus,  and 
the  physician  Acron.  Of  earlier  date  than  these 
was  the  comic  poet  Deinolochus,  the  pupil,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  idval,  of  Epicharrnus.  Philinus, 
the  historian  of  the  First  Punic  War,  is  the  latest 
writer  of  eminence,  who  was  a native  of  Agri- 
gentum. 

The  extant  ai'chitectural  remains  of  Agrigentum 
have  been  already  noticed  in  speaking  of  its  ancient 
edifices.  Besides  these,  numerous  fragments  of 
buildings,  some  of  Greek  and  others  of  Roman  date, 
are  scattered  over  the  site  of  the  ancient  city : and 
great  numbers  of  sepulchres  have  been  excavated, 
some  in  the  plain  below  the  city,  others  within  its 
walls.  The  ])aiiited  vases  found  in  these  tombs 
greatly  exceed  in  number  and  variety  those  dis- 
covered in  any  other  Sicilian  city,  and  rival  those  of 
Campania  and  Apulia. 

But  with  this  exception  comparatively  few  works 
of  art  have  been  discovered.  A sarcophagus  of 
marble,  now  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Girgenti, 
on  which  is  represented  the  story  of  Phaedra  and 
Hippolytus,  has  been  greatly  extolled  by  many  tra- 
vellers, but  its  merits  are  certainly  over-i'atcd. 

There  exist  under  the  hill  occupied  by  the  modern 
city  extensive  catacombs  or  excavations  in  the  rock, 
which  have  been  referred  by  many  writers  to  the 
ancient  Sicanians,  or  ascribed  to  Daedalus.  It  is 
probable  that,  like  the  very  similar  excavations  at 
Syracuse,  they  were,  in  fact,  constructed  merely  in 
the  process  of  quarrying  stone  for  building  purposes. 

The  coins  of  Agrigentum,  which  are  very  nume- 
rous and  of  beautiful  workmanship,  present  as  their 
common  type  an  eagle  on  the  one  side  and  a crab 
on  the  other.  The  one  here  figured,  on  which  the 
eagle  is  represented  as  tearing  a hare,  belongs  un- 


doubtedly to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  Agri- 
gentine  history,  that  immediately  preceding  the 
siege  and  capture  of  the  city  by  the  Carthaginians, 
B.  c.  406.  Other  coins  of  the  same  period  have  a 
quadriga  on  the  reverse,  in  commemoration  of  their 
victories  at  the  Olympic  games.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AGRI'NIUM  (’Aypiuior'),  a town  of  Aetolia,  situ- 
ated towards  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  near  the  Achelous. 
Its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  From  its  name  we 
might  conjecture  that  it  was  a town  of  the  Agraei; 
but  the  narrative  in  Polybius  (v.  7)  would  imply 
that  it  was  not  so  far  north.  In  b.  c.  314  we  find 
Agrinium  in  alliance  with  the  Acamanians,  when 
Cassander  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter 
against  the  Aetolians.  As  soon  as  Cassander  returned 
to  Macedonia,  Agrinium  was  besieged  by  the  Aeto- 
lians, and  capitulated;  but  the  Aetohans  treacherously 
put  to  death  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants. 
(Diod.  xix.  67,  68;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  156.) 

AGRIO'PHAGI  (Peripl.  Mar.  Er.  p.  2),  were 
the  same  people  as  the  Creophagi  or  flesh-eaters  of 
Aethiopia  Troglodytica.  In  summer  they  drove 
their  herds  down  to  the  pastures  of  the  Astaboras  ; 
in  the  rainy  season  they  returned  to  the  Aethiopian 
mountains  east  of  that  river.  As  their  name  and 
diet  imply  they  were  Inmters  and  herdsmen.  [Ae- 
thiopia.] [W.  B.  D.] 

AGRIPPINENSIS  COLONIA.  [Colonia.] 

AGYLLA.  [Caere.] 

AGY'RIUM  (jAyupiov:  Eth.  'Ayvpivdlos  Agyri- 
nensis),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily  now  called  S. 
Filippo  dArgirb.  It  was  situated  on  the  summit 
of  a steep  and  lofty  hill,  between  Enna  and  Centuripa, 
and  was  distant  18  Roman  miles  from  the  former, 
and  12  from  the  latter.  (Tab.  Pent.  The  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  93,  erroneously  gives  only  3 for  the  former  dis- 
tance.) It  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  of  Sicily,  and  according  to  the  mythical  tradi- 
tions of  the  inhabitants  was  visited  by  Heracles  on 
his  wanderings,  who  was  received  by  the  inhabitants 
with  divine  honours,  and  instituted  various  sacred 
rites,  which  continued  to  be  observed  in  the  days  of 
Diodorus.  (Diod.  iv.  24.)  Historically  speaking,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a SiceKan  city,  and  did  not  re- 
ceive a Greek  colony.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
404,  when  it  was  under  the  government  of  a prince 
of  the  name  of  Agyris,  who  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship and  alliance  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  and 
assisted  him  on  various  occasions.  Agyris  extended 
his  dominion  over  many  of  the  neighbouring  towns  ■ 
and  fortresses  of  the  interior,  so  as  to  become  the 
most  powerful  prince  in  Sicily  after  Dionysius  him-  ■ 
self,  and  the  city  of  Agyrium  is  said  to  have  been  at 
this  time  so  wealthy  and  populous  as  to  contain  not 
less  than  20,000  citizens.  (Diod.  xiv.  9,  78,  95.) 
During  the  invasion  of  the  Carthaginians  under  Mago 
in  B.  c.  392,  Agyris  continued  steadfast  to  the  al- 
liance of  Dionysius,  and  contributed  essential  service 
against  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Id.  xiv.  95,  96.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Agyris  or  his 
city  during  the  reign  of  Dionysius,  but  in  b.  c.  339  ^ 
we  find  Agyrium  under  the  yoke  of  a despot  named  i 
Apolloniades,  who  was  compelled  by  Timoleon  to  ab-  j 
dicate  his  power.  The  inhabitants  were  now  declared  ' 
Syracusan  citizens:  10,000  new  colonists  received  j 
allotments  in  its  extensive  and  fertile  tenitory,  and  I 
the  city  itself  was  adorned  with  a magnificent  theatre  i 
and  other  public  buildings.  (Diod.  xvi.  82,  83.)  ’ 

At  a later  period  it  became  subject  to  Phintias,  i 
king  of  Agrigentum : but  was  one  of  the  first  cities  1 
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to  throw  off  his  yoke,  and  a few  years  afterwards  we 
find  the  Agyrinaeans  on  friendly  terms  with  Hieron 
king  of  Syracuse,  for  which  they  were  rewarded  by 
the  gift  of  half  the  territory  that  had  belonged  to 
Ameselum.  (Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  pp.  495, 499.) 
Under  the  Roman  government  they  continued  to  be 
a flourishing  and  wealthy  community,  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  Agyrium  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
cities  of  SicUy.  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from 
the  fertility  of  its  territory  in  com:  which  previous 
to  the  arrival  of  Verres  found  employment  for  250 
farmers  (aratores),  a number  diminished  by  the  ex- 
actions of  his  praetorship  to  no  more  than  80.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iii.  18,  27 — 31,  51,  52.)  From  this  period 
we  have  little  further  notice  of  it,  in  ancient  times. 
It  is  classed  by  Pliny  among  the  “populi  stipendiarii” 
of  Sicily,  and  the  name  is  found  both  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  In  the  middle  ages  it  became  cele- 
brated for  a church  of  St.  Pliilip  with  a miraculous 
altar,  from  whence  the  modem  name  of  the  town  is 
derived.  It  became  in  consequence  a great  resort  of 
pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  is  still  a 
considerable  place,  with  the  title  of  a city  and  above 
6000  hihabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 14 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13 ; 
Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sicul.  vol.  i.  p.  435 ; Ortolani,  Diz. 
Geogr.  della  Sicilia^  p.  111.) 

The  historian  Diodorus  Siculus  was  a native  of 
Agyrium,  and  has  preserved  to  us  several  particulars 
concerning  his  native  town.  Numerous  memorials 
were  preserved  there  of  the  pretended  visit  of  He- 
racles : the  impression  of  the  feet  of  his  oxen  was  still 
shown  in  the  rock,  and  a lake  or  pool  four  stadia  in 
circumference  was  believed  to  have  been  excavated 
by  him.  A Temenos  or  sacred  grove  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  city  was  consecrated  to  Geryones, 
and  another  to  lolaus,  which  was  an  object  of  peculiar 
veneration:  and  annual  games  and  sacrifices  were 
celebrated  in  honour  both  of  that  hero  and  of  He- 
racles himself.  (Diod.  i.  4,  iv.  24.)  At  a later  period 
Timoleon  was  the  chief  benefactor  of  the  city,  where 
he  constracted  several  temples,  a Bouleuterion  and 
Agora,  as  well  as  a theatre  which  Diodoms  tells  us 
was  the  finest  in  all  Sicily,  after  that  of  Syracuse, 
(Id.  xvi.  83.)  Scarcely  any  remains  of  these  build- 
ings are  now  visible,  the  o^y  vestiges  of  antiquity 
being  a few  undefined  fragments  of  masonry.  The 
ruined  castle  on  the  siunmit  of  the  hiU,  attributed  by 
some  writers  to  the  Greeks,  is  a work  of  the  Saracens 
in  the  tenth  century,  (.^ico,  ad  Fazell.  p.  440; 
Lex.  Topogr.  Sic.  vol.  i.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


AHARNA,  a town  of  Etruria,  mentioned  only  by 
Livy  (x.  25)  during  the  campaign  of  Fabius  in  that 
country,  b.c.  295.  He  affords  no  due  to  its  po- 
sition, which  is  utterly  unknown.  Cluverius  and 
other  writers  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  same  with 
Arna,  but  this  seems  scarcely  reconcilable  with  the 
circumstances  of  the  campaign.  (Cluver.  Ital 
p.  626.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALAS  or  AEAS  (Afas  opos,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 14; 
Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33),  was  a headland  of  the  limestone 
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range  which  separates  Upper  Egypt  from  the  Red 
Sea.  It  was  m the  parallel  of  Thebes,  and  S.  of  the 
modern  Koseir  (Philoteras),  in  lat.  29^.  The  dis- 
trict occupied  by  the  Icthyophagi  commenced  a little 
to  the  north  of  the  headland  of  Aias.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALAB ANDA  (J]  ’A\d§aySa,  rd  ’A\d€avSa : Eth. 
'AXaSavSevs,  Alabandeus,  Alabandensis,  Alabande- 
nus:  Adj.  Alabandicus),  a city  of  Caria,  was  situ- 
ated 160  stadia  S.  of  Tralles,  and  was  separated 
from  the  plain  of  Mylasa  by  a mountain  tract. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  lying  at  the  foot  of  two  hills 
(as  some  read  the  passage),  which  are  so  close 
together  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  an  ass  with 
its  panniers  on.  The  modem  site  is  doubtful;  but 
Arab  Hissd,  on  a large  branch  of  the  Maeander,  now 
called  the  Tshina,  which  joins  that  river  on  the  S. 
bank,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  represent  Alabanda; 
and  the  nature  of  the  ground  corresponds  well 
enough  with  Strabo’s  description.  The  Tshina  may 
probably  be  the  Marsyas  of  Herodotus  (v.  118). 
There  are  the  remains  of  a theatre  and  many  other 
buildings  on  this  site;  but  very  few  inscriptions. 
Alabanda  was  noted  for  the  luxurious  habits  of 
the  citizens.  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was 
the  seat  of  a Conventus  Juridicus  or  court  house, 
and  one  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Asia.  A stone  called  “ lapis  Alabandicus,” 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  fusible  (Plin. 
xxxvi.  8.  s.  13),  and  used  for  making  glass,  and  for 
glazing  vessels. 

Stephanus  mentions  two  cities  of  the  name  of 
Alabanda  in  Caria,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any 
other  writer  mentions  two.  Herodotus,  however 
(vii.  195),  speaks  of  Alabanda  in  Caria  (twj'  eV  rf} 
Kapip),  which  is  the  Alabanda  of  Strabo.  The 
words  of  description  added  by  Herodotus  seem  to 
imply  that  there  was  another  city  of  the  name ; and 
in  fact  he  speaks,  in  another  passage  (viii.  136),  of 
Alabanda,  a large  city  of  Phrygia.  This  Alabanda 
of  Phrygia  cannot  be  the  town  on  the  Tshina.,  for 
Phrygia  never  extended  so  far  as  there.  [G.  L.] 
ALABASTRA  or  ALABASTRON  ('AXaSaarpd, 
'AXdSaCTptav  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59 ; Plin.  v.  9 

s.  11,  xxx\di.  8.  s.  32),  a city  of  Egypt,  whose  site  is 
differently  stated  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  Pliny  places 
it  in  Upper  Egypt ; Ptolemy  in  the  Heptanomis.  It 
would  accordingly  be  either  south  or  north  of  the 
Mons  Alabastrites.  It  was  doubtless  connected  with 
the  alabaster  quarries  of  that  mountain.  If  Ala- 
bastra  stood  in  the  Heptanomis,  it  was  an  inland 
town,  connected  with  the  Nile  by  one  of  the  many 
roads  which  pervade  the  region  between  that  river 
and  the  Arabian  hills.  [W.  B.  D] 

ALABASTRITES  MONS  (’AAagao'Tpti'oj/  6pos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 27),  formed  a portion  of  the  limestone 
rocks  which  run  westward  from  the  Arabian  hills 
into  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt.  This  upland  ridge 
or  spur  was  to  the  east  of  the  city  of  Hermopolis 
Magna,  in  lat.  27j,  and  gave  its  name  to  the  town 
of  Alabastra.  It  contained  large  quarries  of  the 
beautifully  veined  and  white  alabaster  which  the 
Egyptians  so  largely  employed  for  their  sarcophagi 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  grottoes  in  this  ridge 
are  by  some  writers  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  city  Alabastra  (see  preceding  aidicle),  but  this 
was  probably  further  from  the  mountain.  They  were 
first  visited  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  in  1824.  The 
grottoes  of  Koum-el-Ahmar  are  believed  to  be  the 
same  with  the  ancient  excavations.  They  contain 
the  names  of  some  of  the  earliest  Egyptian  kings, 
but  are  inferior  in  size  and  splendour  to  the  similar 
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grottoes  at  Benihassan.  The  sculptures  in  these 
catacombs  are  chiefly  devoted  to  mihtary  subjects 
— processions,  in  which  the  king,  mounted  on  a 
chariot,  is  followed  by  his  soldiers  on  foot,  or  in 
war-chariots,  with  distinctive  weapons  and  standards. 
The  monarch  is  also  represented  as  home  in  a kind 
of  open  litter  or  shrine,  and  advancing  •nnth  his 
offerings  to  the  temple  of  Phtah.  His  attendants 
seem,  from  their  dress,  to  belong  to  the  military 
caste  alone.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of  Thehes^ 
p.  386.;  Mod.  Egypt,  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALABIS,  ALABUS  or  ALABON 
Steph.  Byz.,  Diod. ; ’'AA.aSoy,  Ptol. ; Alabis,  Sil.  Ital. 
xiv.  227),  a small  river  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
flowing  into  the  Sinus  l\Iegarensis.  Diodorus  de- 
scribes it  as  a considerable  stream  issuing  from  a 
large  basm,  of  artificial  construction,  which  was 
regarded  as  the  work  of  Daedalus,  and  emptying 
itself  after  a short  -course  into  the  sea.  (Diod.  iv. 
78;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  4.)  This  description  exactly 
accords  with  that  given  by  Cluverius  of  a stream 
called  Lo  Cantaro,  which  issues  from  a very  co- 
pious source  only  half  a mile  from  the  coast,  and 
flows  into  the  sea  just  opposite  the  modem  city  of 
Augusta.  Some  traces  of  buildings  were  in  his 
time  still  visible  around  the  basin  of  its  source. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  133;  Fazell.  vol.  i.  p.  158.)  It 
is  probable  that  the  Abolus  fA€o\os')  of  Plutarch, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Timoleon  defeated  Mamercus, 
the  tyrant  of  Catana,  in  a pitched  battle,  is  no  other 
than  the  Alabus.  (Pint.  Timol.  34.)  A toum  of 
the  same  name  ■nnth  the  river  is  mentioned  by  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  (v.  'AXaSwr),  but  is  not 
noticed  by  any  other  -nTiter.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALAESA  or  HALE'SA  ("AXaitra,  Diod. ; Strab. ; 
Ptol.;  Halesa,  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218;  Halesini,  Cic. 
Plin.),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  near  the  north  coast 
of  the  island,  between  Cephaloedium  and  Calacta. 
It  was  of  Siculian  origin,  and  its  foundation  is  re- 
lated by  Diodorus,  who  informs  us  that  in  b.  c.  403 
the  inhabitants  of  Herbita  (a  Siculian  city),  having 
concluded  peace  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  then- 
ruler  or  chief  magistrate  Archonides  determined  to 
quit  the  city  and  found  a new  colony,  which  he 
settled  partly  with  citizens  of  Herbita,  and  partly 
with  mercenaries  and  other  strangers  who  collected 
around  him  through  enmity  towards  Dionysius.  He 
gave  to  this  new  colony  the  name  of  Alaesa,  to 
which  the  epithet  Archonidea  was  frequently  added 
for  the  purpose  of  distinction.  Others  attributed 
the  foundation  of  the  city,  but  erroneously,  to  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  16.)  It  quickly  rose 
to  prosperity  by  maritime  commerce:  and  at  the 
commencement  of  the  First  Punic  War  was  one  of 
the  first  of  the  Sicilian  cities  to  make  its  submission 
to  the  Romans,  to  whose  alhance  it  continued  steadily 
faithful.  It  was  doubtless  to  its  conduct  in  this 
respect,  and  to  the  services  that  it  was  able  to  ren- 
der to  the  Romans  during  their  wars  in  Sicily,  that 
it  was  indebted  for  the  peculiar  privilege  of  retain- 
ing its  own  laws  and  independence,  exempt  from  all 
taxation:  — an  advantage  enjoyed  by  only  five  cities 
of  Sicily.  (Diod.  xiv.  16,  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  501; 
Cic.  Verr.  ii.  49,  69,  iii.  6.)  In  consequence  of 
this  advantageous  position  it  rose  rapidly  in  wealth 
and  prosperity,  and  became  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing cities  of  Sicily.  On  one  occasion  its  citizens, 
having  been  involved  in  disputes  among  themselves 
concerning  the  choice  of  the  senate,  C.  Claudius 
Fulcher  was  sent,  at  their  own  request  in  b.  c.  95, 
to  regulate  the  matter  by  a law,  which  he  did  to 
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the  satisfaction  of  all  parties.  But  their  privi- 
leges did  not  protect  them  from  the  exactions  of 
Verres,  who  unposed  on  them  an  enormous  contri- 
bution both  in  com  and  money.  (Id.  ib.  73 — 75; 
Ep.  ad  Fain.  xiii.  32.)  The  city  appears  to  have 
subsequently  declined,  and  had  sunk  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  to  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  muni- 
cipal toum  (Castell.  Imcr.  p.  27):  but  was  still 
one  of  the  few  places  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily 
which  Strabo  deemed  worthy  of  mention.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  272.)  Pliny  also  enumerates  it  among  the 
“ stipendiariae  civitates  ” of  Sicily,  (if.  N.  iii.  8.) 

Great  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  with  regard 
to  the  site  of  Alaesa,  arising  principally  from  the 
discrepancy  in  the  distances  assigned  by  Strabo,  the 
Itinerary,  and  the  Tabula.  Some  of  these  are  un- 
doubtedly corrapt  or  erroneous,  but  on  the  whole 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its  situation  is  correctly 
fixed  by  Cluverius  and  Torremuzza  at  the  spot 
marked  by  an  old  church  called  Sta.  Maria  le 
Palate,  near  the  modem  town  of  Tusa,  and  above 
the  river  Pettineo.  This  site  coincides  perfectly 
with  the  expression  of  Diodorus  (xiv.  1 6),  that  the 
town  was  built  “ on  a hill  about  8 stadia  from  the 
sea : ” as  well  as  with  the  distance  of  eighteen  M.  P. 
from  Cephaloedium  assigned  by  the  Tabula.  (The 
Itinerary  gives  28  by  an  easy  error.)  The  ruins 
described  by  Fazello  as  visible  there  in  his  time 
were  such  as  to  indicate  the  site  of  a large  city,  and 
several  inscriptions  have  been  found  on  the  spot, 
some  of  them  referring  distinctly  to  Alaesa.  One  of 
these,  which  is  of  considerable  length  and  import- 
ance, gives  numerous  local  details  concerning  the 
divisions  of  land,  &c.,  and  mentions  repeatedly  a 
river  Alaesus,  evidently  the  same  with  the  Ha- 
LESUS  of  Columella  (x.  268),  and  which  is  probably 
the  modern  Pettineo  ; as  well  as  a fountain  named 
Ipyrrha.  This  is  j>erhaps  the  same  spoken  of  by 
Solinus  (5.  § 20)  and  Priscian  (fPerieges.  500),  but 
without  mentioning  its  name,  as  existing  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Halesa,  the  waters  of  which  were  swoln  and 
agitated  by  the  sound  of  music.  Fazello  describes 
the  mins  as  extending  from  the  sea-shore,  on  which 
were  the  remains  of  a large  building  (probably 
baths),  for  the  space  of  more  than  a mile  to  the 
summit  of  a hill,  on  which  were  the  remains  of  the 
citadel.  About  3 miles  further  inland  was  a large 
fountain  (probably  the  Ipyrrha  of  the  inscription), 
with  extensive  remains  of  the  aqueduct  that  con- 
veyed its  waters  to  the  city.  AH  trace  of  these 
rains  has  now  disappeared,  except  some  portions  of 
the  aqueduct : but  fragments  of  statues,  as  well  as 
coins  and  inscriptions,  have  been  frequently  dis- 
covered on  the  spot.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  4; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  288 — 290;  Boeckh,  C.  I.  tom.  iii. 
pp.  612 — 621;  Castelli,  Hist.  Alaesae,  Panorm. 
1753;  M.  Inscr.  Sic.  p.  109;  Biscari,  Viaggio  in 
Sicilia,  p.  243.)  [E.  H.  B.j 
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near  the  Messenian  frontier,  belonging  to  the  Eleu- 
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thero-Lacones,  containing  temples  of  Dionysus  and 
Artemis.  This  town  was  distant  30  stadia  from 
Gerenia,  but  its  site  is  unknown.  (Pans.  iii.  21. 
§7,  iii.  26.  § 11.) 

ALALCO'MENAE.  1.  (’AKaKKOfieval,  Strab., 
Pans. ; ’A\a\KOfji.4viou,  Stepb.  B. ; Eth.  ’A\a\Ko- 
fievievs,  'A\a\KOfji.€ua7os,  ^AXa^KOfievLOS : Sulindri'), 
an  ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Tilpbossium,  a little  to  the  E.  of  Coroneia,  and 
near  the  lake  Copais.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
worship  of  Athena,  who  was  said  to  have  been  bom 
there,  and  who  is  hence  called  Alalcomeneis  (^A\a\- 
KonepTfis)  in  Homer.  The  temple  of  the  goddess 
stood,  at  a little  distance  from  the  town,  on  the 
Triton,  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais. 
Beyond  the  modem  village  of  Sulindri,  the  site 
of  Alalcomenae,  are  some  polygonal  foundations, 
apparently  those  of  a single  building,  which  are 
probably  remains  of  the  peribolus  of  the  temple. 
Both  the  town  and  the  temple  were  plundered  by 
Sulla,  who  carried  ofi"  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
(Horn.  II  iv.  8;  Paus.  ix.  3.  § 4,  ix.  33.  § 5,  seq.; 
Strab.  pp.  410,  411,  413;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Gi'eece,  vol.  ii.  p.  135;  Forchhammer, 
Hellenica,  p.  185.) 

2.  Or  Alcomenab  QAXKOfi^vai),  said  to  be  a 
town  in  Ithaca  (Pint.  Quaest.  Graec.  43 ; Steph.  B. 
s. «.),  or  in  the  small  island  Asteris  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ithaca.  (Strab.  p.  456.) 

ALA'LIA.  [Aleria.] 

ALANDEK,  a river  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15, 18),  which  is  twice  mentioned  by  Livy,  in  his 
account  of  the  march  of  Cn.  Manlius.  It  was  pro- 
bably a branch  of  the  Sangarius,  as  Hamilton  (i2e- 
$earches  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  pp.  458,  467)  con- 
jectures, and  the  stream  which  flows  in  the  valley  of 
Beiad;  but  he  gives  no  modern  name  to  it.  [G.L.] 

ALA'NI  {’AXavoi,  ^AXavvoi),  a people,  found 
both  in  Asia  and  in  Europe,  whose  precise  geogra- 
phical positions  and  ethnographical  relations  are  diSi- 
cult  to  determine.  They  probably  became  first 
known  to  the  Komans  through  the  Mithridatic  war, 
and  the  expedition  of  Pompey  into  the  countries 
about  the  Caucasus ; when  they  were  found  in  the 
E.  part  of  Caucasus,  in  the  region  which  was  called 
Albania  by  the  Eomans,  but  Alania  by  Greek  writers, 
and  where  Alani  are  found  down  to  a late  period  of 
the  Greek  empire.  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xviii.  4.  s. 
6;  Lucan,  x.  454;  Procop.  Pers.  ii.  29,  Goth.  iv. 
4;  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  42.)  Valerius 
Flaccus  (^Arg.  vi.  42)  mentions  them  among  the 
people  of  the  Caucasus,  near  the  Heniochi.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus,  who  tells  us  more  about  the 
Alani  than  any  other  ancient  writer,  makes  Julian 
encourage  his  soldiers  by  the  example  of  Pom- 
pey, “ who,  breaking  his  way  through  the  Albani 
and  the  Massagetae,  whom  we  now  call  Alani, 
saw  the  waters  of  the  Caspian  ” (xxiii.  5).  In  the 
latter  half  of  the  first  century  we  hear  of  the  Alani 
in  two  very  remote  positions.  On  the  one  hand, 
Josephus,  who  describes  them  as  Scythians  dwelling 
about  the  river  Tanai's  (Dow)  and  the  Lake  Maeotis 
(Sea  of  Azov),  relates  how,  in  the  time  of  Vespasian, 
being  permitted  by  the  king  of  Hyrcania  to  traverse 
“ the  pass  which  Alexander  had  closed  with  iron 
gates,”  they  ravaged  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re- 
turned home  again.  On  the  other  hand,  they  are 
mentioned  by  Seneca  (Thyest.  629)  as  dwelling  on 
the  Ister  (^Danube) ; and  Martial  {Epigr.  vii.  30)  ex- 
pressly calls  them  Sarmatians;  and  Pliny  (iv.  12. 
s.  25)  mentions  Alani  and  Roxalani  (i.  e.  Russ- 
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Alans)  among  the  generic  names  applied  at  different 
times  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  European  Scythia  or 
Sarmatia.  Thus  there  were  Alani  both  in  Asia,  in 
the  Caucasus,  and  in  Europe,  on  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Euxine;  and  also,  according  to  Josephus,  between 
these  two  positions,  in  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus;  so  that  they  seem  to  have  been  spread 
over  all  the  S.  part  of  Russia  in  Europe.  Under 
Hadrian  and  the  Antonines  we  find  the  European 
Alani  constantly  troubling  the  frontier  of  the  Da- 
nube (Ael.  Spart.  Had.  4.  s.  6;  Jul.  Capit.  Ant.  Pi. 
6.  s.  8,  Marc.  22.  where  they  are  mentioned  with 
the  Roxalani,  Bastarnae,  and  Peucini);  while  the 
Alani  of  the  E.  again  overran  Media  and  Armenia, 
and  threatened  Cappadocia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  15.) 
On  this  occasion  the  historian  Arrian,  who  was  go- 
vernor of  Cappadocia  under  Hadrian,  composed  a 
work  on  the  Tactics  to  be  observed  against  the 
Alani  (eKra^is  Kar'  'AXavdv),  which  is  mentioned 
by  Photius  (Cod.  Iviii.  p.  15,  a.,  Bekker),  and  of 
which  a considerable  fragment  is  preserved  (Arrian, 
ed.  Diibner,  in  Didot’s  Script.  Graec.  Bibl.  pp.  250 
— 253).  Their  force  consisted  in  cavalry,  like  that 
of  the  European  Alani  (the  TroAviTnrwv  <pvXov 
'AXavwv  of  Dionysius  Periegetes,  v.  308) ; and  they 
fought  wnthout  armour  for  themselves  or  their  horses. 
As  another  mark  of  resemblance,  though  Arrian 
speaks  of  them  as  Scythians,  a name  which  was 
vaguely  used  in  his  time  for  all  the  barbarians  of 
NW.  Asia  (cont.  Alanos,  30),  he  speaks  of  them 
elsewhere  (Tact.  4)  in  close  connection  with  the 
Sam'omatae  (Sarmatians),  as  practising  the  same 
mode  of  fighting  for  which  the  Polish  lancers,  de- 
scendants of  the  Sarmatians,  have  been  renowned. 
Ptolemy,  who  wrote  under  the  Antonines,  mentions 
the  European  Alani,  by  the  name  of  'AXauuoi  2/cu- 
6ai,  as  one  of  the  seven  chief  peoples  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  namely,  the  Venedae,  Peucini,  Bastarnae, 
lazyges,  Roxolani,  Hamaxobii,  and  Alauni  Scythae; 
of  whom  he  places  the  lazyges  and  Roxolani  along 
the  whole  shore  of  the  Maeotis,  and  then  the  last 
two  further  inland  (iii.  5.  § 19).  He  also  mentions 
(ii.  14.  § 2)  Alauni  in  the  W.  of  Pannonia,  no  doubt 
a body  who,  in  course  of  invasion,  had  established 
themselves  on  the  Roman  side  of  the  Danube.  Pto- 
lemy speaks  of  a Mt.  Alaunus  (t5  'AXavvov  opos) 
in  Sarmatia,  and  Eustathius  (ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
305)  says  that  the  Alani  probably  derived  their 
name  from  the  Alanus,  a mountain  of  Sarmatia.  It 
is  hard  to  find  any  range  of  mountains  answering  to 
Ptolemy’s  M.  Alaunus  near  the  position  he  assigns 
to  the  Alauni : some  geographers  suppose  the  term 
to  describe  no  mountains,  properly  so  called,  but  the 
elevated  tract  of  land  which  forms  the  watershed 
between  the  Dniester  and  the  Dnieper.  The  Euro- 
pean Alani  are  found  in  the  geographers  who  fol- 
lowed Ptolemy.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  305) 
mentions  them,  first  vaguely,  among  the  peoples  N. 
of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  with  the  Germans,  Sarmatians, 
Getae,  Bastarnae,  and  Dacians ; and  then,  more  spe- 
cifically, he  says  (308)  that  their  land  extends  N. 
of  the  Tami,  “ where  are  the  Melanchlaeni,  and  Ge- 
loni,  and  Hippemolgi,  and  Neuri,  and  Agathyrsi, 
where  the  Borysthenes  mingles  with  the  Euxine.” 
Some  suppose  the  two  passages  to  refer  to  diflerent 
bodies  of  the  Alani.  (Bernhardy,  ad  loc.)  They 
are  hkewise  called  Sarmatians  by  Marcian  of  Hera- 
cleia  (rau  'AXavwv  'Xapp.d.Twv  %Qvos:  Peripl.  p.  100, 
ed.  Miller ; Hudson,  Geog.  Min.  rol.  i.  p.  56). 
The  Asiatic  Alani  (^AXavoX  'ZKvQai)  are  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  14.  § 9)  in  the  extreme  N.  of  Scythia 
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•within  the  Imaus,  near  the  “ Unknown  Land 
and  here,  too,  we  find  mountains  of  the  same  name 
(ra  ’AAoi/ct  opv,  §§  3,  11),  E.  of  the  Hyperborei 
M. ; he  is  generally  supposed  to  mean  the  N.  part  of 
the  Ural  chain,  to  which  he  erroneously  gives  a 
direction  W.  and  E. 

Our  fullest  information  respecting  the  Alani  is 
derived  from  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  flourish- 
ed during  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  century 
(about  350 — 400).  He  first  mentions  them  with 
the  Eoxolani,  the  lazyges,  the  Maeotae,  and  the 
laxamatae,  as  dwelling  on  the  shores  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (xxii.  8.  § 30);  and  presently, 
where  the  Riphaei  M.  subside  towards  the  Maeo- 
tis, he  places  the  Arimphaei,  and  near  them  the 
Massagetae,  Alani,  and  Sargetae,  with  many  other 
peoples  little  kno'wn  (ohscuri,  quorum  nec  voca- 
hula  nobis  sunt  nota,  nec  mores').  Again  (§ 
48)  on  the  WN.  of  the  Euxine,  about  the  river 
Tyras  (^Dniester),  he  places  “ the  European  Alani 
and  the  Costobocae,  and  innumerable  tribes  of  Scy- 
thians, which  extend  to  lands  beyond  human  know- 
ledge a small  portion  of  whom  live  by  agriculture ; 
the  rest  wander  through  vast  solitudes  and  get  their 
food  like  ■wild  beasts ; their  habitations  and  scanty 
furniture  are  placed  on  waggons  made  of  the  bark  of 
trees ; and  they  migrate  at  pleasure,  waggons  and  all. 
His  more  detailed  account  of  the  people  is  given  when 
he  comes  to  relate  that  greater  westward  movement  of 
the  Huns  which,  in  the  reign  of  Valens,  precipitated 
the  Goths  upon  the  Roman  empire,  A.  d.  37  6.  After 
describing  the  Huns  (xxxi.  2),  he  says  that  they 
advanced  as  far  as  “ the  Alani,  the  ancient  Massa- 
getae,” of  whom  he  undertakes  to  give  a better 
account  than  had  as  yet  been  published.  From  the 
Ister  to  the  Tanais  dwell  the  Sauromatae;  and  on 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Tanais  the  Alani  inliabit  the 
vast  solitudes  of  Scythia ; ha’ving  their  name  from  that 
of  their  mountains  (ea?  montium  appellatione  cogno- 
minati,  which  some  understand  to  mean  that  Alani 
comes  from  ala,  a word  signifying  a mountain).  By 
their  conquests  they  extended  their  name,  as  well  as 
their  piwer,  over  the  neighbouring  nations ; just  as 
the  Persian  name  was  spread.  He  then  describes 
these  neighbouring  nations ; the  Neuri,  inland,  near 
lofty  mountains;  the  Budini  and  Geloni;  the  Aga- 
thyrsi ; the  Melanchlaeni  and  Anthropophagi ; from 
whom  a tract  of  uninhabited  land  extended  E.- 
wards  to  the  Sinae.  At  another  part  the  Alani 
bordered  on  the  Amazons,  towards  the  E.  (the 
Amazons  being  placed  by  him  on  the  Tanais  and 
the  Caspian),  whence  they  were  scattered  over  many 
peoples  throughout  Asia,  as  far  as  the  Ganges. 
Through  these  immense  regions,  but  often  far  apart 
from  one  another,  the  various  tribes  of  the  Alani 
lived  a nomade  life : and  it  was  only  in  process  of 
time  that  they  came  to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 
He  then  describes  their  manners.  They  neither 
have  houses  nor  till  the  land ; they  feed  on  flesh  and 
milk,  and  dwell  on  waggons.  When  they  come  to 
a pasture  they  make  a camp,  by  placing  their  wag- 
gons in  a circle;  and  they  move  on  again  when  the 
forage  is  exhausted.  Their  flocks  and  herds  go  with 
them,  and  their  chief  care  is  for  their  horses.  They 
are  never  reduced  to  want,  for  the  country  through 
which  they  wander  consists  of  grassy  fields,  vrith 
fruit-trees  interspersed,  and  watered  by  many  rivers. 
The  weak,  from  age  or  sex,  stay  by  the  waggons  and 
perform  the  lighter  offices ; while  the  young  men  are 
trained  together  from  their  first  boyhood  to  the 
practice  of  horsemanship  and  a sound  knowledge  of 
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the  art  of  war.  They  despise  going  on  foot.  In 
person  they  are  nearly  all  tall  and  handsome ; their 
hair  is  slightly  yellow;  they  are  terrible  for  the 
tempered  sternness  of  their  eyes.  The  lightness  of 
their  armour  aids  their  natural  svfiftness;  a circum- 
stance mentioned  also,  as  we  have  seen,  by  Arrian, 
and  by  Josephus  vii.  7.  § 4),  from  whom  we  find 
that  they  used  the  lasso  in  battle : Lucian,  too,  de- 
scribes them  as  like  the  Scythians  in  their  arms  and 
their  speech,  but  vrith  shorter  hair  (Toxaris,  51, 
vol.  ii.  p 557).  In  general,  proceeds  Ammianus, 
they  resemble  the  Huns,  but  are  less  savage  in  form 
and  manners.  Their  plundering  and  hunting  ex- 
cursions had  brought  them  to  the  Maeotis  and  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  even  into  Armenia  and 
Media ; and  it  is  to  their  life  in  those  parts  that  the 
description  of  Ammianus  evidently  refers.  Danger 
and  war  was  their  delight ; death  in  battle  bliss ; the 
loss  of  life  through  decay  or  chance  stamped  disgrace 
on  a man’s  memory.  Their  greatest  glory  was  to 
kill  a foe  in  battle,  and  the  scalps  of  their  slain 
enemies  were  hung  to  their  horses  for  trappings. 
They  frequented  neither  temple  nor  shrine;  but, 
fixing  a naked  sword  in  the  ground,  vdth  barbaric 
rites,  they  worshipped,  in  this  symbol,  the  god  of 
war  and  of  their  country  for  the  time  being.  They 
practised  divination  by  bundles  of  rods,  which  they 
released  with  secret  incantations,  and  (it  would  seem) 
from  the  way  the  sticks  fell  they  presaged  the  fu- 
ture. Slavery  was  unknown  to  them;  all  were  of 
noble  birth.  Even  their  judges  were  selected  for 
their  long-tried  pre-eminence  in  war.  Several  of 
these  particulars  are  confinned  by  Jomandes  (c?e 
Rebus  Geticis,  24).  Claudian  also  mentions  the 
Alani  as  dwelling  on  the  Maeotis,  and  connects  them 
closely  with  the  Massagetae  (/w  Rujin.  i.  312): 

“ Massagetes,  caesamque  bibens  Maeotida  Alanus.” 

Being  vanquished  by  the  Huns,  who  attacked  them 
in  the  plains  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the  great  body  of 
the  Alani  joined  their  conquerors  in  their  invasion  of 
the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Hermanric  (a.  d.  375),  of 
which  the  chief  part  of  the  European  Alani  were 
already  the  subjects.  In  the  war  which  soon  broke 
out  between  the  Goths  and  Romans  in  Maesia,  so 
many  of  the  Huns  and  Alani  joined  the  Goths,  that 
they  are  distinctly  mentioned  among  the  invaders 
who  were  defeated  by  Theodosius,  a.  d.  379 — 382. 
Henceforth  we  find,  in  the  W.,  the  Alani  constantly 
associated  with  the  Goths  and  with  the  Vandals,  so 
much  so  that  Procopius  calls  them  a tribe  of  the 
Goths  (VoxQiKbv  edvos:  Vand.  i.  3).  But  their 
movements  are  more  closely  connected  with  those  of 
the  Vandals,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  are 
said  to  have  settled  in  Pannonia ; and,  retiring  thence 
through  fear  of  the  Goths,  the  two  peoples  invaded 
Gaul  in  406,  and  Spain  in  409.  (Procop.  1.  c. ; 
Jomandes,  de  Reb.  Get.  31’,  Clinton,  F.R.s.a.-, 
comp.  Gibbon,  c.  30,  31.) 

In  411  the  Alani  are  found  in  Gaul,  acting  with 
the  Burgundians,  Alamanni,  and  Franks.  (Clinton, 
s.  a.)  As  the  Goths  advanced  into  Spain,  414,  the 
Alani  and  Vandals,  with  the  Silingi,  retreated  before 
them  into  Lusitania  and  Baetica.  (Clinton,  s.  a. 
416.)  In  the  ensuing  campaigns,  in  which  the 
Gothic  king  Wallia  conquered  Spain  (418),  the 
Alans  lost  their  king  Ataces,  and  were  so  reduced 
in  numbers  that  they  gave  up  their  separate  nation- 
ality, and  transferred  their  allegiance  to  Gunderic, 
the  king  of  the  Vandals.  (Clinton,  s.  a.  418.) 
After  Gunderic’s  death,  in  428,  the  allied  barbarians 
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partitioned  Spain,  the  Suevi  obtaining  Gallaecia,  the 
Alani  Lusitania  and  the  province  of  New  Carthage, 
and  the  Vandals  Baetica.  (Clinton,  s.  a.)  Most 
of  them  accompanied  Geiseric  in  his  invasion  of 
Africa  in  the  following  year  (429 : Africa,  Van- 
dali),  and  among  other  indications  of  their  con- 
tinued consequence  in  Africa,  we  find  an  edict  of 
Huneric  addressed,  in  483,  to  the  bishops  of  the 
Vandals  and  Aians  (Clinton,  s.  a.);  while  in  Spain 
we  hear  no  more  of  them  or  of  the  Vandals,  but  the 
place  of  both  is  occupied  by  the  Suevi.  Meanwhile, 
returning  to  Europe,  at  the  time  of  Attila’s  invasion 
of  the  Roman  empire,  we  find  in  his  camp  the  de- 
scendants of  those  Alans  who  had  at  first  joined  the 
Huns;  and  the  personal  influence  of  Aetius  with 
AttUa  obtained  the  services  of  a body  of  Alani,  who 
were  settled  in  Gaul,  about  Valence  and  Orleans. 
(Gibbon,  c.  35.)  When  Attila  invaded  Gaul,  451, 
he  seems  to  have  depended  partly  on  the  sympathy 
of  these  Alani  (Gibbon  speaks  of  a promise  from 
their  king  Sangiban  to  betray  Orleans);  and  the 
great  victory  of  Chalons,  where  they  served  under 
Theodoric  against  the  Huns,  was  nearly  lost  by  their 
defection  (451).  Among  the  acts  recorded  of  To- 
rismond,  in  the  single  year  of  his  reign  (451 — 452), 
is  the  conquest  of  the  Alani,  who  may  be  supposed 
to  have  rebelled.  (Clinton,  s.  a.)  In  the  last  years 
of  the  W.  empire  the  Alans  are  mentioned  with  other 
barbarians  as  overrunning  Gaul  and  advancing  even 
into  Liguria,  and  as  resisted  by  the  prowess  of  Ma- 
jorian  (Clinton,  s.  a.  461;  Gibbon,  c.  36);  but 
thenceforth  their  name  disappears,  swallow'ed  up  in 
the  great  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths.  So  much  for 
the  Alani  of  the  West. 

All  this  time,  and  later,  they  are  still  found  in 
their  ancient  settlements  in  the  E.,  between  the  Don 
and  Volga,  and  in  the  Caucasus.  They  are  men- 
tioned under  Justinian ; and,  at  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  between  Justin  II.  and  Chosroes,  king  of 
Persia,  they  are  found  among  the  allies  of  the  Ar- 
menians, under  their  king  Saroes,  572 — 3.  (Theo- 
phylact.  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  Ixv.  p.  26,  b.  37,  ed.Bekker.) 
The  Alani  of  the  Caucasus  are  constantly  men- 
tioned, both  by  Byzantine  and  Arabian  writers,  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  many  geographers  suppose  the 
Ossetes  of  Daghestan  to  be  their  descendants.  The 
medieval  writers,  both  Greek  and  Arab,  call  the 
country  about  the  E.  end  of  Caucasus  Alania. 

Amidst  these  materials,  conjecture  has  naturally 
been  busy.  From  the  Affghans  to  the  Poles,  there 
is  scarcely  a race  of  warlike  horsemen  which  has  not 
been  identified  with  the  Alani;  and,  in  fact,  the 
name  might  be  applied,  consistently  with  the  ancient 
accounts,  to  almost  any  of  the  nomade  peoples,  con- 
founded by  the  ancients  under  the  vague  name  of  Scy- 
thians, except  the  Mongols.  They  were  evidently  a 
branch  of  that  great  nomade  race  which  is  found, 
in  the  beginning  of  recorded  history,  in  the  NW.  of 
Asia  and  the  SE.  of  Europe;  and  perhaps  we  should 
not  be  far  wrong  in  placing  their  original  seats  in 
the  country  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars,  round  the  head 
of  the  Caspian,  whence  we  may  suppose  them  to 
have  spread  W^.-ward  round  the  Euxine,  and  espe- 
cially to  have  occupied  the  great  plains  N.  of  the 
Caucasus  between  the  Don  and  Volga,  whence  they 
issued  forth  into  W.  Asia  by  the  passes  of  the  Cau- 
casus. Their  permanent  settlement  also  in  Sar- 
matia  (in  S.  Russia')  is  clearly  established,  and  a 
comparison  of  the  description  of  them  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  W'ith  the  fourth  book  of  Herodotus  can 
leave  little  doubt  that  they  were  a kindi'ed  race  to 
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the  Scythians  of  the  latter,  that  is,  the  people  of 
Em-opean  Sarmatia.  Of  their  language,  one  soli- 
tary relic  has  been  preserved.  In  the  Periplm  of 
the  Euodne  (p.  5,  Hudson,  p.  213,  Gail)  we  are  told 
that  the  city  of  Theodosia  was  called  in  the  Alan  or 
Tauric  dialect  ’Ap5a§5«  or  ’ApdavSa,  that  is,  the 
citg  of  the  Seven  gods.  (Klaproth,  Tableaux  de 
VAsie;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  845 — 850; 
Stritter,  Mem.  Pop.  vol.  iv.  pp.  232,  395 ; De 
Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Ukert, 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  550 — 555 ; Georgii,  vol.  i.  p. 
152,  vol.  ii.  p.  312.)  [P.  S.] 

ALA'NI  and  ALAUNI  MONTES.  [Alani.] 

ALA'NIA.  [Alani.] 

ALATA  CASTRA  (irTepccrdu  aTparSirebov, 
Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 13),  in  the  territory  of  the  Vacomagi 
(Murray  and  Inverness-shire)  was  the  northernmost 
station  of  the  Romans  in  Britain,  and  near  Inverness. 
This  fort  was  probably  raised  by  Lollius  Urbicus 
after  his  victories  in  Britannia  Barbara  A.  d.  139, 
to  repress  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonian  clans ; 
but  it  was  soon  abandoned,  and  all  vestige  of  id- 
obliterated.  (Capitolin.  Antonin.  P.  5 ; Pausan.  viii. 
43.  § 3.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AlLATRIUM  or  ALETRIUM  (’AAerptoF,  Strab. ; 
Alatrinates,  Liv. ; Aletrinates,  Plin.  et  Inscr.), 
a city  of  the  Hemicans,  situated  to  the  E.  of  th& 
Via  Latina,  about  7 miles  from  Ferentinum,  and 
still  called  Alatri.  In  early  times  it  appears  to* 
have  been  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  Hemican 
league,  and  in  b.  c.  306,  when  the  general  council 
of  the  nation  was  assembled  to  deliberate  concerning 
war  with  Rome,  the  Alatrians,  in  conjunction  -with 
the  citizens  of  Ferentinum  and  Veruli,  pronounced 
agauist  it.  For  this  they  were  rewarded,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  other  Hemicans,  by  being  allowed  to. 
retain  their  o-vm  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the 
Roman  citizenship,  with  the  mutual  right  of  connu- 
bium  among  the  three  cities.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43.) 
Its  name  is  found  in  Plautus  (^Captivi,  iv.  2,  104), 
and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a municipal 
town  of  consideration  {Or.  pro  Cluent.  16,  17).  It 
subsequently  became  a colony,  but  at  what  period 
we  know  not:  Pliny  mentions  it  only  among  the 
“oppida”  of  the  first  region:  and  its  municipal 
rank  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions  of  imperial  times 
(Lift.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  9;  Inscr.  ap. 
Gruter.  pp.  422.  3,  424.  7;  Orelli,  Inscr.  3785; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  359).  Being  removed  from 
the  high  road,  it  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries, 
but  Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Latium, 
though  he  erroneously  places  it  on  the  right  or  south 
side  of  the  Via  Latina,  (v.  p.  237.) 

The  modem  towm  of  Alatri,  w’hich  contains  a 
population  of  above  8000  inhabitants,  and  is  an 
episcopal  see,  retains  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  on 
a steep  hill  of  considerable  elevation,  at  the  foot  of 
which  flows  the  little  river  Cosa.  It  has  few  monu- 
ments of  Roman  times,  but  the  remains  of  its  massive 
ancient  fortifications  are  among  the  most  striking  in 
Italy.  Of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  city  itself 
great  portions  stfll  remain,  built  of  large  polygonal 
blocks  of  stone,  without  cement,  in  the  same  style 
as  those  of  Signia,  Norba,  and  Ferentinum.  But 
much  more  remarkable  than  these  are  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  citadel,  which  crowned  the  summit  of 
the  hill : its  form  is  an  irregular  oblong,  of  about 
660  yards  in  circuit,  constituting  a nearly  level 
terrace  supported  on  all  sides  by  walls  of  the  most 
massive  polygonal  constraction,  varying  in  height 
according  to  the  declivity  of  the  ground,  but  winch 
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attain  at  the  SE.  angle  an  elevation  of  not  less 
than  50  feet.  It  has  two  gates,  one  of  which,  on  the 
N.  side,  appears  to  have  been  merely  a postern  or 
sally-port,  communicating  by  a steep  and  naiTow 
subterranean  passage  with  the  platform  above:  the 
principal  entrance  being  on  the  south  side,  near  the 
SE.  angle.  The  gateways  in  both  instances  are 
square-headed,  the  architrave  being  formed  of  one 
enormous  block  of  stone,  which  in  the  principal  gate 
is  more  than  15  feet  in  length  by  5^  in  height. 
Vestiges  of  rude  bas-reliefs  may  be  still  observed 
above  the  smaller  gate.  All  these  walls,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  city  itself,  are  built  of  the  hard  limestone 
of  the  Apennines,  in  the  style  called  Polygonal  or 
Pelasgic,  as  opposed  to  the  ruder  Cyclopean,  and  are 
among  the  best  specimens  extant  of  that  mode  of 
construction,  both  from  their  enormous  solidity,  and 
the  accuracy  with  which  the  stones  are  fitted  to- 
gether. In  the  centre  of  the  platform  or  terrace 
stands  the  modem  cathedral,  in  all  probability 
occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple.  The 
remains  at  A latri  have  been  described  and  figured 
by  Madame  Dionigi  (Viaggio  in  alcune  Citta  del 
Lazio,  Koma,  1809),  and  ^^ews  of  them  are  given  in 
Dodwell’s  Pelasgic  Remains,  pi.  92 — 96.  [E.H.B.] 
ALAUNA,  a town  of  the  Unelli,  as  Caesar  (jB.  G. 
ii.  34)  calls  the  people,  or  Veneti,  as  Ptolemy  calls 
them.  It  is  probably  the  origin  of  the  modem  town 
of  Aleaume,  near  Valognes,  in  the  department  of 
La  Manche,  where  there  are  said  to  be  Eoman 
remains.  [G.  L.] 

ALAUNI.  [Al,ani.] 

ALA'ZON  (Plin.  vi.  10.  s.  11),  or  ALAZO'NIUS 
(’AAa^aSz/ios,  Strab.  p.  500:  Alasan,  A lades'),  a river 
of  the  Caucasus,  flowing  SE.  into  the  Cambyses  a 
little  above  its  junction  with  the  Cyrus,  and  forming 
the  boundary  of  Albania  and  Iberia.  Its  position 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  Abas  of  Plutarch  and 
Dion  Cassius.  [Abas.]  [P.  S.] 

ALAZO'NES  (’AAct^'coi/es),  a Scythian  people  on 
the  Borysthenes  (^Dnieper),  N.  of  the  Callipidae,  and 
S.  of  the  agricultxxral  Scythians : they  grew  com  for 
their  oum  use.  (Hecat.  ap.  Strab.  p.  550;  Herod, 
iv.  17,  52;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Val.  Place,  vi.  101; 
Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  p.  418.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA  DOCILIA,  a town  on  the  coast  of  Liguria, 
known  only  from  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  which 
places  it  on  the  coast  road  from  Genua  to  Vada 
Sabbata.  The  distances  are  so  corrapt  as  to  afford 
us  no  assistance  in  determining  its  position:  but  it 
is  probable  that  Cluver  is  right  in  identifying  it 
with  the  modem  Albissola,  a village  about  3 miles 
from  Savona,  on  the  road  to  Genoa.  The  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  name  are  unknown.  (Tab.  Pent. ; 
Cluver. /^a?.  p.  70.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  FUCENSIS  or  FUCENTIS  (*'AAga, 
Strab.;  “'AA^a  4>ou/f€i/T<s,  Ptol.;  the  ethnic  Albenses, 
not  Albani ; see  Varr.  de  L.  L.  viii.  § 35),  an  im- 
portant city  and  fortress  of  Central  Italy,  situated 
on  the  Via  Valeria,  on  a hill  of  considerable  eleva- 
tion, about  3 miles  from  the  northern  shores  of  the 
Lake  Fucinus,  and  immediately  at  the  foot  of 
Monte  Velino.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy 
among  ancient  writers,  as  to  the  nation  to  which 
it  belonged : but  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
in  the  territory  of  the  Aequians  (^Alham  i/n  Aequos, 
X.  1),  and  in  another  passage  (xxvi.  lly  ne  speaks 
of  the  “Albensis  ager”  as  clearly  distinct  from 
that  of  the  Marsians.  His  testimony  is  confirmed 
by  Appian  (^Annib.  39)  and  by  Strabo  (v.  pp. 
238,  240),  who  calls  it  the  most  inland  Latin  city, 
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adjoining  the  ten-itory  of  the  Marsians.  Ptolemy 
on  the  contrary  reckons  it  as  a Marsic  city,  as 
do  Silius  Italicus  and  Festus  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 57; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  506;  Festus  v.  Albesia,  p.  4,  ed. 
Muller) : and  this  view  has  been  followed  by  most 
modem  writers.  The  fact  probably  is,  that  it  was 
originally  an  Aequian  town,  but  being  situated  on 
the  frontiers  of  the  two  nations,  and  the  Marsian.s 
having  in  later  times  become  far  more  celebrated 
and  powerful  than  their  neighbours.  Alba  came  to 
be  commonly  assigned  to  them.  Pliny  (JT.  N.  iii. 
12 — 17)  reckons  the  Albenses  as  distinct  both  from 
the  Marsi  and  Aequiculi : and  it  appears  from  in- 
scriptions that  they  belonged  to  the  Fabian  tribe, 
while  the  Marsi,  as  well  as  the  Sabines  and  Peligni, 
were  included  in  the  Sergian.  No  historical  men- 
tion of  Alba  is  found  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
the  Eoman  colony:  but  it  has  been  generally  as- 
sumed to  be  a very  ancient  city.  Niebuhr  even 
supposes  that  the  name  of  Alba  Longa  was  derived 
from  thence:  though  Appian  tells  us  on  the  con- 
trary that  the  Eomans  gave  this  name  to  their 
colony  from  their  own  mother-city  (1.  c.).  It  is  more 
probable  that  the  name  was,  in  both  cases,  original, 
and  was  derived  from  their  lofty  situation,  being 
connected  with  the  same  root  as  Alp.  The  remains 
of  its  ancient  fortifications  may  however  be  regarded 
as  a testimony  to  its  antiquity,  though  we  find  no 
special  mention  of  it  as  a place  of  strength  previous 
to  the  Eoman  conquest.  But  immediately  after  the 
subjugation  of  the  Aequi,  in  b.  c.  302,  the  Eomans 
hastened  to  occupy  it  with  a body  of  not  less  than 
6000  colonists  (Liv.  x.  1 ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  and  it 
became  from  this  time  a forti’css  of  the  first  class. 
In  B.  c.  211,  on  occasion  of  the  sudden  advance  of 
Hannibal  upon  Eoine,  the  citizens  of  Alba  sent  a 
body  of  2000  men  to  assist  the  Eomans  in  the 
defence  of  the  city.  But  notwithstanding  their 
zeal  and  promptitude  on  this  occasion  we  find  them 
only  two  years  after  (in  b.  c.  209)  among  the 
twelve  colonies  which  declared  themselves  unable  to 
furnish  any  further  contingents,  nor  did  their  pre- 
vious services  exempt  them  from  the  same  punishment 
with  the  rest  for  this  default.  (Appian,  Annih.  39 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  We  afterwards  find  Alba 
repeatedly  selected  on  account  of  its  great  strength 
and  inland  position  as  a place  of  confinement  for 
state  prisoners;  among  whom  Syphax,  king  of  Nu- 
midia,  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Bituitus, 
king  of  the  Arvemi,  are  particularly  mentioned. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240;  Liv.  xxx.  17,  45;  xlv.  42; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  6.  § 3.) 

On  the  outbreak  of  the  Social  War,  Alba  with- 
stood a siege  from  the  confederate  forces,  but  it  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  (Liv.  Epi  t.  Ixxii.). 
During  the  Civil  Wars  also  it  is  repeatedly  men- 
tioned in  a manner  that  sufficiently  attests  its 
importance  in  a military  point  of  view.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  15,  24;  Appian,  Civ.  iii.  45,  47,  v.  30; 
Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12,  A,  ix.  6;  Philipp,  iii.  3,  15,  iv. 
2,  xiii.  9).  But  under  the  Empire  it  attracted  little 
attention,  and  we  find  no  historical  mention  of  it 
during  that  period:  though  its  continued  existence 
as  a provincial  town  of  some  note  is  attested  by 
inscriptions  and  other  extant  remains,  as  well  as  by 
the  notices  of  it  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Ptol.  l.G.’,  Itin.  Ant.  p.  309;  Tab.  Pent.;  Lib, 
Colon,  p.  253;  Muratori,  Inscr.  1021.  5,  1038.  1; 
Orell.  no.  4166.)  Its  territory,  on  account  of  its 
elevated  situation,  was  more  fertile  in  fruit  than 
com,  and  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  cx« 
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cellence  of  its  nuts.  (Sil.  Ital.  yiii.  506 ; Plin.  H.  N. 
XV.  24.)  During  the  later  ages  of  the  Roman 
empire  Alba  seems  to  have  declined  and  sunk  into 
insignificance,  as  it  did  not  become  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  nor  is  its  name  mentioned  by  Paulus  Diano- 
nus  among  the  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 

At  the  present  day  the  name  of  Alba  is  still 
retained  by  a poor  village  of  about  150  inhabitants, 
which  occupies  the  northern  and  most  elevated 
summit  of  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  ancient  city. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  are  extensive  and  inter- 
esting, especially  those  of  the  walls,  which  present 
one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  ancient  fortifi- 
cation to  be  found  in  Italy.  Their  circuit  is  about 
three  miles,  and  they  enclose  three  separate  heights 
or  summits  of  the  hill,  each  of  which  appears  to 
have  had  its  particular  defences  as  an  arx  or  citadel, 
besides  the  external  walls  which  surrounded  the 
whole.  They  are  of  different  construction,  and 
probably  belong  to  different  periods:  the  greater 
part  of  them  being  composed  of  massive,  but  ir- 
regular, polygonal  blocks,  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
found  in  so  many  other  cities  of  Central  Italy : while 
other  portions,  especially  a kind  of  advanced  out- 
work, pre.sent  much  more  regular  polygonal  masonry, 
but  serving  only  as  a facing  to  the  waU  or  rampart, 
the  substance  of  which  is  composed  of  rubble-work. 
The  former  class  of  construction  is  generally  referred 
to  the  ancient  or  Aequian  city:  the  latter  to  the 
Roman  colony.  (See  however  on  this  subject  a 
paper  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 
Besides  these  remains  there  exist  also  the  traces  of 
an  amphitheatre,  a theatre,  basilica,  and  other  public 
buildings,  and  several  temples,  one  of  which  has  been 
tonverted  into  a church,  and  preserves  its  ancient 
foundations,  plan,  and  columns.  It  stands  on  a hill 
now  called  after  it  the  Colle  di  S.  Pietro,  which  forms 
one  of  the  summits  already  described ; the  two  others 
are  now  called  the  Colic  diPettorino  and  Colle  diAIbe, 
the  latter  being  the  site  of  the  modem  village.  (See 
the  annexed  plan).  Numerous  inscriptions  belonging 
to  Alba  have  been  transported  to  the  neighbom'ing 


A.  Colle  di  Albe  (site  of  the  modem  village). 

B.  Colle  di  S.  Pietro. 

C.  Colle  di  Pettormo. 

«a.  Ancient  Gates. 

h.  Theatre, 
c.  Amphitheatre. 
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town  of  A vezzano,  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Fucinus : 
while  many  marbles  and  other  architectural  orna- 
ments were  carried  off  by  Charles  of  Anjou  to  adorn 
the  convent  and  church  founded  by  him  in  com- 
memoration of  his  victory  at  Tagliacozzo,  a.  d, 
1268.  (Promis,  Antichita  di  Alba  Fucense.  8vo. 
Roma,  1836 ; Kramer,  Der  Fvciner  See.  p.  55 — 57 ; 
Hoare’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  371).  [E.  H.  B.] 
ALBA  HELVORUM  or  HELVIORUM  (Plin.iii. 
4.  s.  5.  xiv.  3.  s.  4.),  a city  of  the  Helvii  a tribe  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  (-B.  G.  vii.  7,  8)  as  separated  from 
the  Arvemi  by  the  Mons  Ceveima.  The  modem 
Alps  or  Aps,  which  is  probably  on  the  site  of  this 
Alba,  contains  Roman  remains.  An  Alba  Augusta, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  is  supposed  by  D’Anville 
(^Notice  de  la  Gaule  Ancienne)  and  others  to  be  the 
same  as  Alba  Helviorum ; but  some  suppose  Alba 
Augusta  to  be  represented  by  Aups.  [G.  L.] 
ALBA  JULIA.  [Apulum.] 

ALBA  LONGA  (“'AA^a:  Albani),  a very  an- 
cient city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  to  wliich  it  gave  the  name  of  Lacus  Al- 
banus,  and  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  mountain, 
also  known  as  Mons  Albanus.  All  ancient  writers 
agree  in  representing  it  as  at  one  time  the  most 
powerful  city  in  Latium,  and  the  head  of  a league  or 
confederacy  of  the  Latin  cities,  over  which  it  exer- 
cised a kind  of  supremacy  or  Hegemony;  of  many  of 
these  it  was  itself  the  parent,  among  others  of  Rome 
itself.  But  it  was  destroyed  at  such  an  early  period, 
and  its  history  is  mixed  up  with  so  much  that  is 
fabulous  and  poetical,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
separate  from  thenee  the  really  historical  elements. 

According  to  the  legendary  history  universally 
adopted  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  Alba  was 
founded  by  Ascanius,  the  son  of  Aeneas,  who  re- 
moved thither  the  seat  of  government  from  Lavi- 
nium  thirty  years  after  the  building  of  the  latter  city 
(Liv.  i.  3 ; Dion.  Hal.  i.  66 ; Strab.  p.  229)  ; and  the 
earliest  form  of  the  same  tradition  appears  to  have 
assigned  a period  of  300  years  from  its  foundation 
to  that  of  Rome,  or  400  years  for  its  total  duration 
till  its  destruction  by  TuUus  Hostilius.  (Liv.  i.  29 ; 
Justin,  xliii.  1;  Virg.  Aen.  i.  272;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
p.  205.)  The  former  interval  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  360  years  in  order  to  square  with  the  date 
assigned  by  Greek  chronologers  to  the  Trojan  war, 
and  the  space  of  time  thus  assumed  was  portioned 
out  among  the  pretended  kings  of  Alba.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  series  of  these  kings  is  a clumsy 
forgery  of  a late  period;  but  it  may  probably  be  ad- 
mitted as  historical  that  a Silvian  house  or  gens  was 
the  reigning  family  at  Alba.  (Niebuhr,  1.  c.)  From 
this  house  the  Romans  derived  the  origin  of  their 
own  founder  Romulus;  but  Rome  itself  was  not  a 
colony  of  Alba  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term ; nor 
do  we  find  any  evidence  of  those  mutual  relations 
which  might  be  expected  to  subsist  between  a metro- 
polis or  parent  city  and  its  offspring.  In  fact,  no 
mention  of  Alba  occurs  in  Roman  history  from  the 
foundation  of  Rome  till  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius, 
when  the  war  broke  out  which  terminated  in  the  de  • 
feat  and  submission  of  Alba,  and  its  total  destruction 
a few  years  afterwards  as  a punishment  for  the 
treachery  of  its  general  Metius  Fufetius.  The  details 
of  this  war  are  obviously  poetical,  but  the  destruction 
of  Alba  may  probably  be  received  as  an  historical 
event,  though  there  is  much  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  the  work  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Latins, 
and  that  Rome  had  comparatively  little  share  in  its 
acomplishment.  (Liv.  i.  29;  Dion.  Hal.  Hi.  31; 
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Strab.  V.  p.  231 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  350, 351.)  The 
city  was  never  rebuilt;  its  temples  alone  had  been 
spared,  and  these  appear  to  have  been  still  existing 
in  the  thne  of  Augustus.  The  name,  however,  was 
retained  not  only  by  the  mountain  and  lake,  hut  the 
valley  immediately  subjacent  was  called  the  Vallis 
Albana,  and  as  late  as  B.  c.  339  we  find  a body  of 
Koman  troops  described  as  encamping  “ sub  jugo 
Albae  Longae  ” (Liv.  vii.  39),  by  which  we  must 
certainly  understand  the  ridge  on  which  the  city 
stood,  not  the  mountain  above  it.  The  whole  sui- 
rounding  territory  was  termed  the  “ ager  Albanus,” 
whence  the  name  of  Albanum  was  given  to  the  town 
which  in  later  ages  grew  up  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lake.  [Albanum.]  Roman  tradition  derived 
from  Alba  the  origin  of  several  of  the  most  illustrious 
patrician  families — the  Julii,  Tullii,  Servilii,  Quintii, 
&c.  — these  were  represented  as  migi’ating  thither 
after  the  fall  of  their  native  city.  (Liv.  i.  30;  Tac. 
Ann.  xi.  24.)  Another  tradition  appears  to  have 
described  the  expelled  inhabitants  as  settling  at  Bo- 
villae,  whence  we  find  the  people  of  that  town  as- 
suming in  inscriptions  the  title  of  “ Albani  Longani 
Bovillenses.”  (Orell.  no.  119,  2252.) 

But,  few  as  are  the  historical  events  related  of 
Alba,  all  authorities  concur  in  representing  it  as 
having  been  at  one  time  the  centre  of  the  league 
composed  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities,  and  as  exer- 
cising over  these  the  same  kind  of  supremacy  to 
which  Rome  afterwards  succeeded.  It  was  even 
generally  admitted  that  all  these  cities  were,  in  fact, 
colonies  from  Alba  (Liv.  i.  52 ; Dion.  Hal.  iii.  34), 
though  many  of  them,  as  Ardea,  Laurentum,  La- 
rinium,  Praeneste,  Tusculum,  &c.,  were,  according 
to  other  received  traditions,  more  ancient  than  Alba 
itself.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  view  was 
altogether  eiToneous;  nor  can  any  dependence  be 
placed  upon  the  lists  of  the  supposed  Alban  colonies 
preserved  by  Diodorus  (Lib.  vii.  ap.  Euseh.  Arm. 
p.  185),  and  by  the  author  of  the  Origo  Gentis 
Jiomanae  (c.  17),  but  it  is  possible  that  Virgil  may 
have  had  some  better  authority  for  ascribing  to  Alba 
the  foundation  of  the  eight  cities  enumerated  by  him, 
viz.  Nomentum,  Gabii,  Fidenae,  Collatia,  Pometia, 
Castrum  Inui,  Bola,  and  Cora.  (Aen.  vi.  773.)  A 
statement  of  a very  different  character  has  been  pre- 
sented to  us  by  Pliny,  where  he  enumerates  the 
“ populi  Albenses  ” who  were  accustomed  io  share 
with  the  other  Latins  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount  (iii.  5,  9).  His  list,  after  excluding  the 
Albani  themselves,  contains  just  thirty  names;  but 
of  these  only  six  or  seven  are  found  among  the  cities 
that  composed  the  Latin  league  in  b.  c.  493:  six  or 
seven  others  are  known  to  us  from  other  sources,  as 
among  the  smaller  to-wns  of  Latium*,  while  all  the 
others  are  wholly  unknown.  It  is  evident  that  we 
have  here  a catalogue  derived  from  a much  earlier 
state  of  things,  when  Alba  was  the  head  of  a minor 
league,  composed  principally  of  places  of  secondary 
rank,  which  were  probably  either  colonies  or  de- 
pendencies of  her  own,  a relation  which  was  after- 
wards erroneously  transferred  to  that  subsisting  be- 
tween Alba  and  the  Latin  league.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i. 
pp.  202, 203,  vol.  ii.  pp.  18 — 22 ; who,  however,  pro- 
bably goes  too  far  in  regarding  these  “ populi  Al- 
benses ” as  mere  demes  or  townships  in  the  territory 
of  Alba.)  From  the  expressions  of  Pliny  it  would 
seem  clear  that  this  minor  confederacy  co-existed  with 

* The  discussion  of  this  list  of  Pliny  is  given 
under  the  article  Latini. 
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a larger  one  including  all  the  Latin  cities ; for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  common  sacrifices  on  the 
Alban  Mount  were  typical  of  such  a bond  of  union 
among  the  states  that  partook  of  them ; and  the  fact 
that  the  sanctuary  on  the  Mons  Albanus  was  the 
scene  of  these  sacred  rites  affords  strong  confirm- 
ation of  the  fact  that  Alba  was  really  the  chief  cdy 
of  the  whole  Latin  confederacy.  Perhaps  a still 
stronger  proof  is  found  in  the  circumstance  that  the 
Lucus  Ferentinae,  immediately  without  the  walls 
of  Alba  itself,  was  the  scene  of  their  political  as- 
semblies. 

If  any  historical  meaning  or  value  could  he  at- 
tached to  the  Trojan  legend,  we  should  be  led  to  con- 
nect the  origin  of  Alba  with  that  of  Lavinium,  and 
to  ascribe  them  both  to  a Pelasgian  source.  But 
there  are  certainly  strong  reasons  for  the  contrary 
view  adopted  by  Niebuhr,  according  to  which  Alba 
and  Lavinium  were  essentially  distinct,  and  even  op- 
posed to  one  another;  the  latter  being  the  head  of  the 
Pelasgian  branch  of  the  Latin  race,  while  the  former 
was  founded  by  the  Sacrani  or  Casci,  and  became 
the  centre  and  representative  of  the  Oscan  element 
in  the  population  of  Latium.  [Latini.]  Its  name 
— which  was  connected,  according  to  the  Trojan  le- 
gend, with  the  white  sow  discovered  by  Aeneas  on  his 
landing  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  390,  viii.  45;  Seiw.  ad  loc.; 
Varr.  de  L.  L.  v.  144;  Propert.  iv.  1.  35)  — was 
probably,  in  reality,  derived  from  its  lofty  or  Alpine 
situation. 

The  site  of  Alba  Longa,  though  described  with 
much  accuracy  by  ancient  writers,  had  been  in  mo- 
dem times  lost  sight  of,  until  it  was  rediscovered  by 
Sir  W.  Gell.  Both  Livy  and  Dionysius  distinctly 
describe  it  as  occupying  a long  and  narrow  ridge  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  lake;  from  which  cir- 
cumstance it  derived  its  distinctive  epithet  of  Longa. 
(Liv.  i.  3;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Varr.  1.  c.)  Precisely 
such  a ridge  runs  out  from  the  foot  of  the  central 
mountain  — the  Mons  Albanus,  now  Monte  Cavo — 
parting  from  it  by  the  convent  of  Palazzolo,  and  ex- 
tending along  the  eastern  shore  of  the  lake  to  its 
north-eastern  extremity,  nearly  opposite  the  village 
of  Marino.  The  side  of  this  ridge  towards  the  lake 
is  completely  precipitous,  and  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  artificially  scarped  or  hewn  away  in  its 
upper  part;  at  its  northern  extremity  remain  many 
blocks  and  fragments  of  massive  masonry,  which 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  ancient  walls : at  the 
opposite  end,  nearest  to  Palazzolo,  is  a commanding 
knoll  forming  the  termination  of  the  ridge  in  that 
direction,  which  probably  was  the  site  of  the  Arx, 
or  citadel.  The  declivity  towards  the  E.  and  NE. 
is  less  abrupt  than  towards  the  lake,  but  still  very 
steep,  so  that  the  city  must  have  been  confined,  as 
described  by  ancient  authors,  to  the  narrow  summit 
of  the  ridge,  and  have  extended  more  than  a mile  in 
length.  No  other  ruins  than  the  fragments  of  the 
walls  now  remain ; hut  an  ancient  road  may  be  dis- 
tinctly traced  from  the  knoll,  now  called  Mte.  Cuccu, 
along  the  margin  of  the  lake  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  city,  where  one  of  its  gates  must  have 
been  situated.  In  the  deep  valley  or  ravine  between 
the  site  of  Alha  and  Marino,  is  a fountain  with  a co- 
pious supply  ofwater,  which  was  undoubtedly  the  Aqua 
Ferentina,  where  the  confederate  Latins  used  to  hold 
their  national  assemblies ; a custom  which  evidently 
originated  while  Alba  was  the  head  of  the  league, 
but  continued  long  after  its  destruction.  (Gell, 
*Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  90 ; Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  p.  61 — 65;  Niebuhr,  vol  i c.  199.)  The 
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territory  of  Alba,  which  still  retained  the  name  of 
“ ager  Albanus,”  was  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 
celebrated  in  particular  for  the  excellence  of  its  wine, 
which  was  considered  inferior  only  to  the  Falemian. 
(Dion.  Hal.  i.  66;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxiii.  1.  s.  20;  Hor. 
Cam.  iv.  11.  2,  Sat.  ii.  8.  16.)  It  produced  also 
a kind  of  volcanic  stone,  now  called  Peperino,  which 
greatly  excelled  the  common  tufo  of  Rome  as  a build- 
ing material,  and  was  extensively  used  as  such  under 
the  name  of  “ lapis  Albanus.”  The  ancient  quarries 
may  be  still  seen  in  the  valley  between  Alba  and 
Marino.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iZ.  N.  xxxvi.  22.  s.  48 ; 
Suet.  Aug.  72 ; Nibby,  Roma  Antka,  vol.  i.  p.  240.) 

Previous  to  the  time  of  Sir  W.  Gell,  the  site  of 
Alba  Longa  was  generally  supposed  to  be  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  Palazzolo,  a situation  which  does  not 
at  all  correspond  with  the  description  of  the  site 
found  in  ancient  authors,  and  is  too  confined  a space 
to  have  ever  afforded  room  for  an  ancient  city.  Nie- 
buhr is  certainly  in  error  where  he  speaks  of  the 
modem  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa  as  having  been  the 
arx  of  Alba  Longa  (vol.  i.  p.  200),  that  spot  being 
far  too  distant  to  have  ever  had  any  immediate  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA  POMPEIA  ("AAga  nojUTTTjja,  Ptol.:  Al- 
benses  Pompeiani),  a considerable  town  of  the 
interior  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  river  Tanarus, 
near  the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  still  called 
A Iba.  We  have  no  account  in  any  ancient  writer 
of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name,  but  there 
is  every  probability  that  it  derived  its  distinctive 
appellation  from  Cn.  Pompeius  Strabo  (the  father 
of  Pompey  the  Great)  who  conferred  many  privileges 
on  the  Cisalpine  Gauls.  An  inscription  cited  by 
Spon  (JMiscell.  p.  163),  according  to  which  it  was 
a Roman  colony,  founded  by  Scipio  Africanus  and 
restored  by  Pompeius  Magnus,  is  undoubtedly  spu- 
rious. (See  Maimert.  vol.  i.  p.  295.)  It  did  not 
possess  colonial  rank,  but  appears  as  a municipal 
town  both  in  Pliny  and  on  inscriptions:  though  the 
former  author  reckons  it  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida” 
of  Liguria.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 45; 
Orell.  Inscr.  2179)  It  was  the  birth-place  of  the 
emperor  Pertinax,  whose  father  had  a villa  in  the 
neighbourhood  namied  the  Villa  Martis.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixxiii.  3;  Jul.  Capitol.  Pert.  1,  3.)  Its  territory 
was  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Plin.  xvii.  4.  s.  3.)  Alba  is  still  a considerable  town 
with  a population  of  7000  souls;  it  is  an  episcopal 
see  and  the  capital  of  a district.  [E.  II.  B.J 
ALBA'NA.  [Ai.,bania.] 

ALBA'NIA  (p  ^A\§avia:  Eth.  and  Adj.  ’AA- 
€av6s,  ^AXSdvios,  Albanus,  Albanius),  a country  of 
Asia,  lying  about  the  E.  part  of  the  chain  of  Cau- 
casus. The  first  distinct  information  concerning  it 
was  obtained  by  the  Romans  and  Greeks  through 
Pompey’s  expedition  into  the  Caucasian  countries  in 
pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65);  and  the  know- 
ledge obtained  from  then  to  the  time  of  Augustus  is 
embodied  in  Strabo’s  full  description  of  the  coimtry 
and  people  (pp.  501,  folk).  According  to  him, 
Albania  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Caspian,  here 
called  the  Albanian  Sea  (Mare  Albanum,  Plin.); 
and  on  the  N.  by  the  Caucasus,  here  called  Ceraunius 
Mons,  which  divided  it  from  ^rmatia  Asiatica.  On 
the  W.  it  joined  Iberia:  Strabo  gives  no  exact  boun- 
dary, but  he  mentions  as  a part  of  Albania  the 
district  of  Cambysene,  that  is,  the  valley  of  the 
Cambyses,  where  he  says  the  Armenians  touch  both 
the  Iberians  and  the  Albanians.  On  the  S.  it  was 
divided  from  the  Great  Armenia  by  the  river  Cyrus 
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(Kour").  Later  writers  give  the  N.  and  W.  boun- 
daries differently.  It  was  found  that  the  Albanians 
dwelt  on  both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  accordingly 
Pliny  carries  the  coimtry  further  N.  as  far  as  the 
river  Casius  (vi.  13.  s.  15);  and  he  also  makes  the 
river  Alazon  (^Alasan')  the  W.  boundary  towards 
Iberia  (vi.  10.  s.  11).  Ptolemy  (v.  12)  names  the 
river  Soana  (Soava)  as  the  N.  boundary;  and  for 
the  W.  he  assigns  a line  which  he  does  not  exactly 
describe,  but  which,  from  what  follows,  seems  to  lie 
either  between  the  Alazon  and  the  Cambyses,  or 
even  W.  of  the  Cambyses.  The  Soana  of  Ptolemy 
is  probably  the  Sulah  or  S.  branch  of  the  great  river 
Terek  (mth.  in  43°  45'  N.  lat.),  S.  of  which  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  Gerrhus  (^Alksay?')’,  then  the  Caesius, 
no  doubt  the  Casius  of  Pliny  (^Koisou') ; S.  of  which 
again  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  place  the  Albanus 
(prob.  Samour'),  near  the  city  of  Albana  (^JDerbenf). 
To  these  rivers,  which  fall  into  the  Caspian  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  Pliny  adds  the  Cyrus  and  its  tribu- 
tary, the  Cambyses.  Three  other  tributaries  of  the 
Cyrus,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  are  named  by  Strabo 
as  navigable  rivers,  the  Sandobanes,  Rhoetaces,  and 
Canes.  The  country  corresponds  to  the  parts  of 
Georgia  called  Schirvan  or  Gnirvan,  with  the  ad- 
dition (in  its  wider  extent)  of  Leghistan  and  Daghes- 
tan. Strabo’s  description  of  the  country  must,  of 
course,  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  part  of  it 
known  in  his  time,  namely,  the  plain  between  the 
Caucasus  and  the  Cyrus.  Part  of  it,  namely,  in 
Cambysene  (on  the  W.),  was  mountainous ; the  rest 
was  an  extensive  plain.  The  mud  brought  down 
by  the  Cyras  made  the  land  along  the  shore  of  the 
Caspian  marshy,  but  in  general  it  was  extremely 
fertile,  producing  com,  the  vine,  and  vegetables  of 
various  kinds  almost  spontaneously ; in  some  parts 
three  harvests  were  gathered  in  the  year  from  one 
sowing,  the  first  of  them  yielding  fifty-fold.  The 
wild  and  domesticated  animals  were  the  finest  of 
their  kind;  the  dogs  were  able  to  cope  with  lions: 
but  there  were  also  scoraions  and  venomous  spiders 
(the  tarantula).  Many  of  these  particulars  are  con- 
firmed by  modern  travellers. 

The  inhabitants  were  a fine  race  of  men,  tall  and 
handsome,  and  more  civilised  than  their  neighbours 
the  Iberians.  They  had  evidently  been  originally  a 
nomade  people,  and  they  continued  so  in  a great 
degree.  Paying  only  slight  attention  to  agricultm-e, 
they  lived  chiefly  by  hunting,  fishing,  and  the  pro- 
duce of  their  flocks  and  herds.  They  were  a war- 
like race,  their  force  being  chiefly  in  their  cavalry, 
but  not  exclusively.  When  Pompey  marched  into 
their  country,  they  met  him  with  an  army  of  60,0(j0 
infantry,  and  22,000  cavalry.  (Plut.  Pomp.  35.) 
They  were  armed  with  javelins  and  bows  and  arrows, 
and  leathern  helmets  and  shields,  and  many  of  their 
cavalry  were  clothed  in  complete  armour.  (Plut. 
1.  c. ; Strab.  p.  530.)  They  made  frequent  preda- 
tory attacks  on  their  more  civilised  agricultural 
neighbours  of  Armenia.  Of  peaceful  industry  they 
were  almost  ignorant;  their  traffic  was  by  barter, 
money  being  scarcely  known  to  them,  nor  any  regular 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  Their  power  of 
arithmetical  computation  is  said  to  have  only  reached 
to  the  number  100.  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
729.)  They  buried  the  moveable  property  of  the 
dead  with  them,  and  sons  received  no  inheritance 
from  their  fathers ; so  that  they  never  accumulated 
wealth.  We  find  among  them  the  same  diversity  of 
race  and  language  that  still  exists  in  the  regions  of 
the  Caucasus;  they  spoke  26  different  dialects,  and 
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were  divided  into  12  hordes,  each  governed  by  its  own 
chief,  but  all,  in  Strabo’s  time,  subject  to  one  king. 
Among  their  tribes  were  the  Legae  (Anyat),  whose 
name  is  still  preserved  in  Leghistan,  andGelae  (Tri- 
Aoz)  in  the  mountains  on  the  N.  and  NW.  (Strab. 
p.  503),  and  the  Gerrlh  (Tippoi)  on  the  river 
Gen'hus  (Ptol.). 

The  Albanians  worshipped  a deity  whom  Strabo 
identifies  vdth  Zevrs,  and  the  Sun,  but  above  all  the 
!Moon,  whose  temple  was  near  the  frontier  of  Iberia. 
Her  priest  ranlted  next  to  the  king : and  had  under 
his  command  a rich  and  extensive  sacred  domain, 
and  a body  of  temple-slaves  (^UpSdovKoi),  many  of 
whom  prophesied  in  fits  of  frenzy.  The  subject  of 
such  a paroxysm  was  seized  as  he  wandered  alone 
through  the  forests,  and  kept  a year  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests,  and  then  offered  as  a sacrifice  to  Selene ; 
and  auguries  were  dra^vn  from  the  manner  of  his 
death : the  rite  is  fully  described  by  Strabo. 

The  origin  of  the  Albanians  is  a much  disputed 
point.  It  was  by  Pompey’s  expedition  into  the  Cau- 
casian regions  in  pursuit  of  Mithridates  (b.  c.  65) 
that  they  first  became  known  to  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  who  were  prepared  to  find  in  that  whole 
region  traces  of  the  Argonautic  voyage.  Accord- 
ingly the  people  were  said  to  have  descended  from 
Jason  and  his  comrades  (Strab.  pp.  45,  503,  526; 
Plin.  vL  13.  s.  15;  Solin.  15);  and  Tacitus  relates 
(Anra.vi.  34)  that  the  Iberi  and  Albani  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  Thessalians  who  accompanied  Jason,  of 
whom  and  of  the  oracle  of  Phrixus  they  preserved 
many  legends,  and  that  they  abstained  from  offering 
rams  in  sacrifice.  Another  legend  derived  them  from 
the  companions  of  Hercules,  who  followed  him  out  of 
Italy  wlien  he  drove  away  the  oxen  of  Geryon ; and 
hence  the  Albanians  greeted  the  soldiers  of  Pompey 
as  their  brethren.  (Justin,  xlii.  3.)  Several  of  the 
later  writers  regard  them  as  a Scythian  people,  akin 
to  the  Massagetae,  and  identical  with  the  Alani; 
and  it  is  still  disputed  whether  they  were,  or  not, 
original  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus.  [Alaki.] 

Of  the  history  of  Albania  there  is  almost  nothing 
to  be  said.  The  people  nominally  submitted  to 
Pompey,  but  remained  really  independent. 

Ptolemy  mentions  several  cities  of  Albania,  but 
none  of  any  consequence  except  Albana  (^Derbend), 
which  commanded  the  great  pass  on  the  sliore  of 
the  Caspian  called  the  Albaniae  or  Caspiae  Pylae 
(Pass  of  Derbend).  It  is  formed  by  a NE.  spur 
of  Caucasus,  to  which  some  geographers  give  the 
name  of  Ceraunius  M.,  which  Strabo  applied  to  the 
E.  part  of  Caucasus  itself.  It  is  sometimes  con- 
founded with  the  inland  pass,  called  Caucasiae 
PvLAE.  The  Gangara  or  Gaetara  of  Ptolemy  is 
supposed  to  be  Bakou,  famous  for  its  naphtha  springs. 
Pliny  mentions  Cabalaca,  in  the  interior,  as  the 
capital.  Respecting  the  districts  of  Caspiene  and 
Cambysene,  which  some  of  the  ancient  geographers 
mention  as  belonging  to  Albania,  see  the  separate 
articles.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  561,  &c.; 
Georgii,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  &c.)  [P.  S.] 

ALBA'NIAE  PORTAE.  [Albania,  Caspiae 
Portae.] 

ALBA'XUM  (^AXSavSv),  a town  of  Latium, 
situated  on  the  western  border  of  the  Lacus  Albanus, 
and  on  the  Via  Appia,  at  the  distance  of  14  miles 
from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Albano.  There  is 
no  trace  of  the  existence  of  a town  upon  this  spot 
in  early  times,  but  its  site  formed  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Alba  Longa,  which  continued  long  after 
the  fall  of  that  city  to  retain  the  name  of  “ Albanus 
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Ager.”  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)  During  tlie 
latter  period  of  the  republic,  it  became  a favourite 
resort  of  the  wealthy  Roman  nobles,  who  constructed 
villas  here  on  a magnificent  scale.  We  read  of  such 
as  belonging  to  Pompey,  to  Clodius  — who  was 
killed  by  Milo  close  to  his  own  villa — to  Brutus  and 
to  Curio.  (Cic.  Or.  in  Pison.  31,  pro  Mil.  10, 
19,  20,  Ep.  ad  Att.  vii.  5,  ix.  15,  de  Oral.  ii.  55; 
Plut.  Pomp.  53.)  Of  these  the  villa  of  Pompey, 
called  according  to  the  Latin  idiom  “ Albanura 
Pompeii,”  appears  to  have  been  the  most  conspicuous, 
and  is  repeatedly  alluded  to  hy  Cicero.  It  feU  after 
the  death  of  Pompey  into  the  hands  of  Dolabella 
(Cic.  Philipp,  xiii.  5),  but  appears  to  have  ultimately 
passed  into  those  of  Augustus,  and  became  a 
favourite  place  of  resort  both  with  him  and  his 
successors.  (Suet.  Ner.  25;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  32, 
Iviii.  24.)  It  was,  however,  to  Domitian  that  it 
owed  its  chief  aggrandisement;  that  emperor  made 
it  not  merely  a place  of  retirement,  hut  his  habitual 
residence,  where  he  transacted  public  business, 
exhibited  gladiatorial  shows,  and  even  summoned 
assemblies  of  the  senate.  (Suet.  Domit.  4,  19; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  9,  Ixvii.  1;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.;  Orell. 
Inscr.  No.  3318.)  Existhig  remains  sufficiently 
attest  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  the  gardens 
and  edifices  of  all  descriptions  with  which  he 
adorned  it;  and  it  is  probably  from  his  time  that 
w’e  may  date  the  permanent  establishment  there  of 
a detachment  of  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  a 
regular  fortified  camp,  as  at  Rome.  The  proximity 
of  this  camp  to  the  city  naturally  gave  it  much 
importance,  and  w’e  find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
succeeding  writers  do%vn  to  the  time  of  Constantine. 
(Ael.  Spart.  Caracall.  2;  Jul.  Capit.  23; 

Herodian.  viii.  5.)  It  is  doubtless  on  account  of 
this  fortified  camp  that  we  find  the  title  of  “ Arx 
Albana  ” applied  to  the  imperial  residence  of 
Domitian.  (Tac.  Agric.  45;  Juv.  Sat.  iv.  145.) 

We  have  no  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  period 
when  the  town  of  Albanum  first  arose,  but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  must  have  begun  to  grow 
up  as  soon  as  the  place  became  an  imperial  residence 
and  permanent  military  station.  We  first  find  it 
mentioned  in  ecclesiastical  records  during  the  reign 
of  Constantine,  and  in  the  fifth  centmy  it  became 
the  see  of  a bishop,  which  it  has  continued  ever 
since.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  79.)  Procopius,  in  the 
sixth  century,  mentions  it  as  a city  (^nSAiagd),  and 
one  of  the  places  occupied  by  Belisarius  for  the 
defence  of  Rome.  (B.  G.  ii.  4.)  It  is  now  but 
a small  town,  though  retaining  the  rank  of  a city, 
with  about  5000  inhabitants,  but  is  a favourite 
place  of  resort  in  summer  with  the  modem  Roman 
nobles,  as  it  was  with  their  predecessors,  on  account 
of  the  salubrity  and  freshness  of  the  air,  arising 
from  its  elevated  situation,  and  the  abundance  of 
shade  furnished  by  the  neighbouring  woods. 

There  still  remain  extensive  ruins  of  Roman 
times;  the  greater  part  of  w'hich  xmquestionably 
belong  to  the  villa  of  Domitian,  and  its  appur-  i 
tenances,  including  magnificent  Thermae,  an  Am- 
phitheatre, and  various  other  remains.  S6me  j 
fragments  of  reticulated  masonry  are  supposed,  by 
Nibby,  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of  Pomjiey,  and  i 
the  extensive  terraces  now  included  in  the  gardens  i 
of  the  Villa  Barberini,  between  Albano  and  Castel  j 
Gandolfo,  though  in  their  present  state  belonging  l 
undoubtedly  to  the  imperial  villa,  may  probably  be 
based  upon  the  “ insanae  substmctiones  ” of  Clodius  ' 
alluded  to  by  Cicero.  (/Vo  Mil.  20.)  Besides 
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these  ruins,  great  part  of  the  walls  and  one  of  the 
gates  of  the  Praetorian  camp  may  be  observed  in 
the  town  of  Albano:  it  was  as  usual  of  quadrilateral 
form,  and  the  walls  which  surround  it  are  built  of 
massive  blocks  of  peperino.,  some  of  them  not  less 
than  12  feet  in  length,  and  presenting  much  re- 
semblance to  the  more  ancient  fortifications  of 
numerous  Italian  cities,  from  which  they  differ, 
however,  in  their  comparatively  small  thickness. 

Among  the  most  interesting  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Albano  may  be  noticed 
three  remarkable  sepulchral  monuments.  One  of 
these,  about  half  a mile  from  Albano  on  the  road 
to  Rome,  exceeding  30  feet  in  elevation,  is  com- 
monly, but  erroneously,  deemed  the  sepulchre  of 
Clodius:  another,  on  the  same  road  close  to  the 
gate  of  Albano,  has  a far  better  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  that  of  Pompey,  who  was  really  buried, 
as  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  his  Alban  villa.  (Plut.  Pomp.  80.) 
The  third,  situated  near  the  opposite  gate  of  the 
town  on  the  road  to  Aricia,  and  vulgarly  known  as 
the  Sepulchre  of  the  Horatii  and  Curiatii,  has  been 
supposed  by  some  modern  antiquarians  to  be  the 
tomb  of  Aiuns,  son  of  Porsena,  who  was  killed  in 
battle  near  Aricia.  It  is,  however,  probable  that 
it  is  of  much  later  date,  and  was  constructed  in 
imitation  of  the  Etruscan  style  towards  the  close 
of  the  Roman  republic.  (Nibby,  1.  c.  p.  93 ; Canina 
in  Ann.  delV  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  57.)  For  full 
details  concerning  the  Roman  remains  at  Albano, 
see  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  p.  88 — 97 ; Riccy, 
Storia  di  Alba  Longa,  4to.  Rome,  1787 ; Piranesi, 
Aniichita  di  Albano,  Roma,  1762.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS.  [Albania.] 

ALBA'NUS  LACUS,  now  called  the  Lago  di 
Albano,  is  a remarkable  lake  of  Latium,  situated 
j immediately  beneath  the  mountain  of  the  same 
I name  (now  Monte  Cavo),  about  14  miles  S.  E.  of 
! Rome.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  six  miles  m 
circumference,  and  has  no  natural  outlet,  being 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  steep  or  precipitous 
banks  of  volcanic  tufo,  which  rise  in  many  parts  to 
a height  of  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  lake.  It  undoubtedly  formed,  at  a very 
early  period,  the  crater  of  a volcano,  but  this  must 
have  ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  historical  era. 
Though  situated  apparently  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons 
Albanus,  it  is  at  a considerable  elevation  above  the 
plain  of  Latium,  the  level  of  its  waters  being  918 
feet  above  the  sea:  their  depth  is  said  to  be  very 
great.  The  most  interesting  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  lake  is  the  construction  of  the 
celebrated  emissary  or  tunnel  to  carry  off  its  super- 
fluous waters,  the  formation  of  which  is  narrated 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius,  while  the  work  itself 
remains  at  the  present  day,  to  confirm  the  accuracy 
of  their  accounts.  According  to  the  statement  thus 
transmitted  to  us,  this  tunnel  was  a work  of  the 
Romans,  undertaken  in  the  year  397  B.  c.,  and  was 
occasioned  by  an  extraordinary  swelling  of  the  lake, 
the  waters  of  which  rose  far  above  their  accustomed 
height,  so  as  even  to  overflow  their  lofty  banks. 
The  legend,  which  connected  this  prodigy  and  the 
work  itself  with  the  siege  of  Veii,  may  be  safely 
dismissed  as  unhistorical,  but  there  seems  no  reason 
for  rejecting  the  date  thus  assigned  to  it.  (Liv.  v. 
15 — 19;  Dion.  Hal.  xii.  11  — 16,  Fr.  Mai;  Cic, 
de  Divin.  i.  44.)  This  remarkable  work,  which,- 
at  the  present  day,  after  the  lapse  of  more  than 
2000  years,  continues  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which 
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it  was  originally  designed,  is  carried  under  the  ridge 
that  forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  lake  near 
Castel  Gandolfo,  and  which  rises  in  this  part  to  a 
height  of  430  feet  above  the  level  of  the  water; 
its  actual  length  is  about  6000  feet;  it  is  4 feet 
6 inches  wide,  and  65  feet  high  at  its  entrance,  but 
the  height  rapidly  diminishes  so  as  in  some  places 
not  to  exceed  2 feet,  and  it  is,  in  consequence, 
impossible  to  penetrate  further  than  about  130 
yards  from  the  opening.  The  entrance  from  the 
lake  is  through  a flat  archway,  constructed  of  large 
blocks  of  peperino,  with  a kind  of  court  or  quadid- 
lateral  space  enclosed  by  massive  masonry,  and  a 
second  archway  over  the  actual  opening  of  the 
tunnel.  But,  notwithstanding  the  simple  and  solid 
style  of  their  construction,  it  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther these  works  are  coeval  with  the  emissary  itself. 
The  opposite  extremity  of  it  is  at  a spot  called 
le  Mole,  near  Castel  Savelli,  about  a mile  from 
Albano,  where  the  waters  that  issue  from  it  form  a 
considerable  stream,  now  known  as  the  Rivo Albano, 
which,  after  a course  of  about  15  miles,  joins  the 
Tiber  near  a spot  called  La  Valca.  Numerous 
openings  or  shafts  from  above  (“  spiramina  ”)  were 
necessarily  sunk  during  the  process  of  construction, 
some  of  which  remain  open  to  this  day.  The  whole 
work  is  cut  with  the  chisel,  and  is  computed  to 
have  required  a period  of  not  less  than  ten  years  for 
its  completion:  it  is  not  however,  as  asserted  by 
Niebuhr,  cut  through  “lava  hard  as  iron,”  but 
through  the  soft  volcanic  tufo  of  which  all  these 
hills  are  composed.  (Gell,  Topogr.  of  Rome,  p.  22 
— 29 ; Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  98 — 
105 ; Westphal,  RomischeKampagne,  p.25 ; Abeken, 
Mittel-Italien,  p.  178;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  475, 
507.)  Cicero  justly  remarks  {de  Divin.  ii.  32) 
that  such  a work  must  have  been  intended  not  only 
to  carry  off  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  lake,  but 
to  irrigate  the  subjacent  plain:  a purpose  which  is 
stiU  in  great  measure  served  by  the  Rivo  Albano. 
The  banks  of  the  lake  seem  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times,  as  they  are  now,  in  great  part  covered  with 
wood,  whence  it  is  called  by  Livy  (v.  15)  “lacus 
in  nemore  Albano.”  At  a later  period,  when  its 
western  bank  became  covered  with  the  villas  of 
wealthy  Romans,  numerous  edifices  were  erected  on 
its  immediate  shores,  among  which  the  remains  of 
two  grottoes  or  “ Nymphaea  ” are  conspicuous. 
One  of  these,  nnmediately  adjoining  the  entrance  of 
the  emissary,  was  probably  connected  with  the  villa 
of  Domitian.  Other  vestiges  of  ancient  buildings 
are  visible  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  this 
circumstance  has  probably  given  rise  to  the  tradition 
common  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times  of  the 
submersion  of  a previously  existing  city.  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  71;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  with  note  by 
the  translators.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBA'NUS  MONS  {rh  'AXSavhu  6pos,  Strab.; 
Monte  Cavo)  was  the  name  given  to  the  highest 
and  central  summit  of  a remarkable  group  of 
mountains  in  Latium,  which  forms  one  of  the  most 
important  physical  features  of  that  country.  The 
name  of  Alban  Hills,  or  Monti  Albani,  is  commonly 
applied  in  modern  usage  to  the  whole  of  this  group, 
which  rises  from  the  surrounding  plain  in  an  isolated 
mass,  nearly  40  miles  in  circumference,  and  is 
wholly  detached  from  the  mountains  that  rise  above 
Praeneste  on  the  east,  as  well  as  from  the  Volscian 
mountains  or  Monti  Lepini  on  the  south.  But 
this  more  extended  use  of  the  name  appears  to  have 
been  unknown  to  the  ancients,  who  speak  only  of 
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the  Mohs  Albanus  in  the  singular,  as  designating 
the  highest  peak.  The  whole  mass  is  clearly  of 
volcanic  origin,  and  may  be  conceived  as  ha\'ing 
once  formed  a vast  crater,  of  which  the  lofty  ridge 
now  called  Monte  Ariano  constituted  the  southern 
side,  while  the  heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  those 
occupied  by  Rocca  Priore  and  Tusculum  continued 
the  circle  on  the  E.  and  NE.  Towards  the  sea  the 
original  mountain  wall  of  this  crater  has  given  way, 
and  has  been  replaced  by  the  lakes  of  Albano  and 
Nemi,  themselves  probably  at  one  time  separate 
vents  of  volcanic  eruption.  Within  this  outer  circle 
rises  an  inner  height,  of  a somewhat  conical  form, 
the  proper  ]\Ions  Albanus,  which  presents  a repeti- 
tion of  the  same  formation,  having  its  owm  smaller 
crater  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  mountain 
ridges,  while  the  fourth  (that  turned  towards  Rome) 
has  no  such  banner,  and  presents  to  view  a green 
mountain  plain,  commonly  known  as  the  Campo  di 
Annibale,  from  the  belief — wholly  unsupported  by 
any  ancient  authority — that  it  was  at  one  time 
occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general.  The  highest 
of  the  surroimding  summits,  which  rises  to  more 
than  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the 
culminating  point  of  the  whole  group,  and  was 
occupied  in  ancient  times  by  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris.  (Cic.  pro  J/i7.  31 ; Lucan,  i.  198.)  It 
is  from  hence  that  Virgil  represents  Juno  as  con- 
templating the  contest  between  the  Trojans  and 
Latins  (Acre.  xii.  134),  and  the  magnificent  pro- 
spect which  it  commands  over  the  whole  of  the 
surrounding  country  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
such  a station,  as  well  as  the  natural  site  for  the 
central  sanctuary  of  the  Latin  nation.  For  the  same 
reason  we  find  it  occupied  as  a military  post  on  the 
alarm  of  the  sudden  advance  of  Hannibal  upon 
Rome.  (Liv.  9.) 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Latiaris*  had  become  the  religious  centre  and  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Latins  long  before  the  dominion  of 
Rome:  and  its  connection  wth  Alba  renders  it 
almost  certain  that  it  owed  its  selection  for  this 
purpose  to  the  predominance  of  that  city.  Tar- 
quinius  Superbus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
annalists  as  first  instituting  this  observance  (Dion. 
Hal.  iv.  49),  probably  did  no  more  than  assert 
for  Rome  that  presiding  authority  which  had  pre- 
viously been  enjoyed  by  Alba.  The  annual  sacrifices 
on  the  Alban  Mount  at  the  Feriae  Latinae  continued 
to  be  celebrated  long  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
Latin  league,  and  the  cessation  of  their  national 
assemblies;  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero  and  Augus- 
tus the  decayed  Municipia  of  Latium  still  sent 
deputies  to  receive  their  share  of  the  victim  immo- 
lated on  their  common  behalf,  and  presented  with 
primitive  simplicity  their  offerings  of  lambs,  milk, 
and  cheese.  (Liv.  v.  17,  xxi.  63,  xxxii.  1;  Cic. 
pro  Plane.  9,  de  Divin.  i.  11;  Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49; 
Suet.  Claud.  4.) 

Another  custom  which  was  doubtless  derived 
from  a more  ancient  period,  but  retained  by  the 
Romans,  was  that  of  celebrating  triumphs  on  the 
Alban  Mount,  a practice  which  was,  however,  re- 
sorted to  by  Roman  generals  only  when  they  failed 
in  obtaining  the  honours  of  a regular  triumph  at 
Rome.  The  first  person  who  introduced  this  mode 
of  evading  the  authority  of  the  senate,  was  C.  Papi- 

* Concerning  the  forms,  Latiaris  and  Latialis,  see 
Orell.  Onomast.  vol.  ii.  p.  336;  Ernest,  ad  Suet, 
Calig.  22. 
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rius  Maso,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  231 : a mor« 
illustrious  example  was  that  of  Marcellus,  after  the 
capture  of  Syracuse,  b.  c.  211.  Only  five  instances 
in  all  are  recorded  of  triumphs  thus  celebrated. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  6.  § 5;  Liv.  xxvi.  21,  xxxiii.  23, 
xlii.  21;  Fast.  Capit.) 

The  remains  of  the  temple  on  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  were  still  extant  till  near  the  close  of  the 
last  century,  but  were  destroyed  in  1783,  when  the 
church  and  convent  which  now  occupy  the  site  were 
rebuilt.  Some  of  the  massive  blocks  of  peperino 
which  formed  the  substniction  may  be  still  seen 
(though  removed  from  their  original  site)  in  the 
walls  of  the  convent  and  buildings  annexed  to  it. 
The  magnificence  of  the  marbles  and  other  archi- 
tectural decorations  noticed  by  eaxdier  antiquarians, 
as  discovered  here,  show  that  the  temple  must  have 
been  rebuilt  or  restored  at  a comparatively  late 
period.  (Piranesi,  AnticMta  di  Albano;  Nibby, 
Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  112,  113.)  But 
though  the  temple  itself  has  disappeared,  the 
Roman  road  which  led  up  to  it  is  stiU  preserved, 
and,  from  the  absence  of  all  traffic,  remains  in  a 
state  of  singular  perfection.  The  polygonal  blocks 
of  hard  basaltic  lava,  of  which  the  pavement  is 
composed,  are  fitted  together  with  the  nicest  ac- 
curacy, while  the  “ crepidines  ” or  curb-stones  are 
still  preserved  on  each  side,  and  altogether  it  pre- 
sents by  far  the  most  perfect  specimen  of  an  ancient 
Roman  road  in  its  original  state.  It  is  only  8 feet 
in  breadth,  and  is  carried  with  much  skill  up  the 
steep  acclirity  of  the  mountain.  This  road  may  be 
traced  down  to  the  chesnut  woods  below  Rocca  di 
Papa:  it  appears  to  have  passed  by  Palazzolo, 
where  we  find  a remarkable  monument  cut  in  the 
face  of  the  rock,  which  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  died  in  b.  c.  176. 
(Nibby,  1.  c.  pp.  75,  114,  115;  Cell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  32.) 

Numerous  prodigies  are  recorded  by  Roman 
writers  as  occurring  on  the  Alban  Mount:  among 
these  the  falling  of  showers  of  stones  is  frequently 
mentioned,  a circumstance  which  has  been  supposed 
by  some  writers  to  indicate  that  the  volcanic  energy 
of  these  mountains  continued  in  historical  times; 
but  this  suggestion  is  sufficiently  disproved  by  his- 
torical, as  well  as  geological,  considerations.  (Dau- 
beny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  169,  seq.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'LBICI,  a barbaric  people,  as  Caesar  calls  them 
{B.  C.  i.  34),  who  inhabited  the  mountains  above 
Massilia  (^Marseille').  They  were  employed  on 
board  their  vessels  by  the  Massilienses  to  oppose 
Caesar’s  fleet,  which  was  under  the  command  of 
D.  Bratus,  and  they  fought  bravely  in  the  sea-fight 
off  Massilia,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  57).  The 
name  of  this  people  in  Strabo  is  ’AX€ie7s  and  ’AA- 
SioiKoi  (p.  203) ; for  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
he  means  two  peoples,  and  if  he  does  mean  two 
tribes,  they  are  both  mountain  tribes,  and  in  the 
same  mountain  tract.  D’Anvihe  infers  that  a place 
called  Albiosc,  which  is  about  two  leagues  from 
Riez,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Alpes,  retains  the 
traces  of  the  name  of  this  people.  [G.  L.] 

AL'BII,  ALBA'NI  MONTES  (rh  ^A\€ia  Spv, 
Strab.  vii.  p.314;  ’AASavhu  opos,  Ptol.  ii.  14.§1), 
was  an  eastern  spur  of  Mount  Carvancas,  and  the  ter- 
mination of  the  Carnic  or  Julian  Alps  on  the  confines 
of  Illyricum.  The  Albii  Montes  dip  down  to  the 
banks  of  the  Saave,  and  connect  Mount  Carvancas 
with  Mount  Cetius,  inclosing  Aemona,  and  forming 
the  southern  boundary  of  Pannonia.  [W.  B.  D.l 
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ALBINGAUNUM.  [Albium  Ingaunum.] 
ALBI'NIA,  a considerable  river  of  Etruria,  still 
called  the  Alhegna,  rising  in  the  mountains  at  the 
back  of  Satumia,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  between 
the  Portus  Telamonis  and  the  remarkable  promontory 
called  Mons  Argentarius.  The  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Tabula;  but  the  Alminia  or  Almina  of  the 
Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  500)  is  evidently  the  same 
river.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBINTEMELIUM.  [Albium  Intemelium.] 
A'LBION.  [Britannl\.] 

ALBIS  ("AAgis  or  "AA^tos : die  Elbe'),  one  of  the 
great  rivers  of  Germany.  It  flows  from  SE.  to 
NW.,  and  empties  itself  in  the  Northern  or  Ger- 
man Ocean,  having  its  sources  near  the  Schneehoppe 
on  the  Bohemian  side  of  the  Riesengebirge.  Tacitus 
{Germ.  41)  places  its  sources  in  the  country  of  the 
Hermunduri,  which  is  too  far  east,  perhaps  because 
he  confounded  the  Elbe  with  the  Eger;  Ptolemy  (ii. 
11)  puts  them  too  far  from  the  Asciburgian  moun- 
tains. Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  1)  more  correctly  repre- 
sents it  as  rising  in  the  Vandal  mountains.  Strabo 
(p.290)  describes  its  courseas  parallel, and  as  of  equal 
length  with  that  of  the  Khine,  both  of  which  notions 
are  erroneous.  The  Albis  was  the  most  easterly  and 
northerly  river  reached  by  the  Romans  in  Germany. 
They  first  reached  its  banks  in  b.  c.  9,  under  Claudius 
Drusus,  but  did  not  cross  it.  (Liv.  Epit.  140 ; Dion 
Cass.  1.  c.)  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  b.  c.  3,  was  the 
first  who  crossed  the  river  (Tacit.  Arm.  iv.  44),  and 
two  years  later  he  came  to  the  banks  of  the  lower 
Albis,  meeting  the  fleet  which  had  sailed  up  the  river 
from  the  sea.  (Tacit.  ?.c.;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  28.)  After  that  time  the  Romans,  not  think- 
ing it  safe  to  keep  their  legions  at  so  great  a distance, 
and  amid  such  warlike  nations,  never  again  proceeded 
as  far  as  the  Albis,  so  that  Tacitus,  in  speaking  of  it, 
says  : flumen  inclittum  et  notum  olim;  nirnc  tantum 
auditur.  [L.  S.] 

^ A'LBIUM  INGAUNUM  or  ALBINGAUNUM 
{'A\€'iYyavvop,  Strab.,  Ptol.:  Albengd),  a city  on 
the  coast  of  Liguria,  about  50  miles  SW.  of  Genua, 
and  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Ingauni.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  full  form  of  the  name, 
Albium  Ingaunum  (given  by  Pliny,  iii.  5.  s.  7,  and 
Varro,  de  R.R.  iii.  9.  § 17),  is  the  correct,  or  at 
least  the  original  one:  but  it  seems  to  have  been 
early  abbreviated  into  Albingaunum,  which  is  found 
in  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  the  Itineraries,  and  is  re- 
tained, with  little  alteration,  in  the  modem  name 
of  AJbenga.  Strabo  places  it  at  370  stadia  from 
Vada  Sabbata  ( Vadd),  which  is  much  beyond  the 
tnith : the  Itin,  Ant.  gives  the  same  distance  at  20 
M.  P.,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  real  amount. 
(Strab.  p.  202 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3 ; Itin.  Ant.  p. 
295;  Itin.  Marit.  p.  502;  Tab.  Pent.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a municipal  town  of  some  im- 
portance under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  occupied 
by  the  troops  of  Otho  during  the  civil  war  between 
them  and  the  Vitellians.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  15.)  At 
a later  period  it  is  mentioned  as  the  birthplace  of 
the  emperor  Proculus.  (Vopisc.  Procul.  12.)  The 
modern  city  of  Albenga  contains  only  about  4000 
inhabitants,  but  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  the  capital 
of  a district.  Some  inscriptions  and  other  Roman 
remains  have  been  found  here : and  a bridge,  called 
the  Ponte  Lningo,  is  considered  to  be  of  Roman  con- 
struction. The  city  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Ceuta,  which  has  been  erroneously  supposed 
to  be  the  Merula  of  Pliny : that  river,  which  still 
retains  its  ancient  name,  flows  into  the  sea  at  Ari- 
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dora,  about  10  m.  further  S.  Nearly  opposite  to 
Albenga  is  a little  island,  called  Gallinaria  In- 
sula, from  its  abounding  in  fowls  in  a half-wild 
state:  it  still  retains  the  name  of  Gallinara.  (Varr. 

1.  c.;  Columell.  viii.  2.  § 2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'LBIUM  INTEME'LIUM  or  ALBINTEME'- 
LIUM  {’'A\§iov  ^luregeAiov,  Strab. ; 'AASiPTCfiT)- 
Xiov,  Ptol.:  Vintimiglid),  a city  on  the  coast  of 
Liguria,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rutuba.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Intemelii,  and  was  distant 
1 6 Roman  miles  from  the  Portus  Monoeci  {Monaco, 
Itin.  Marit.  p.  502).  Strabo  mentions  it  as  a city 
of  considerable  size  (p.  202),  and  we  learn  from 
Tacitus  that  it  was  of  municipal  rank.  It  was 
plundered  by  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Otho,  while 
resisting  those  of  Vitellius,  on  which  occasion  the 
mother  of  Agricola  lost  her  life.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  13, 
Agr.  7.)  According  to  Strabo  (Z.  c.),  the  name  of 
Albium  applied  to  this  city,  as  well  as  the  capital 
of  the  Ingauni,  was  derived  from  their  Alpine  situ  • 
ation,  and  is  connected  with  the  Celtic  word  Alb  or 
Alp.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  this  case  also  the 
full  form  is  the  older,  but  the  contracted  name 
Albintemelium  is  already  found  in  Tacitus,  as  well 
as  in  the  Itineraries ; in  one  of  which,  however,  it  is 
corrupted  into  Vintimilium,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  name  of  Vintimiglia.  It  is  still  a consider- 
able town,  with  about  5000  inhabitants,  and  an 
episcopal  see:  but  contains  no  antiquities,  except  a 
few  Roman  inscriptions. 

It  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Roja,  the 
Rutuba  of  Pliny  and  Lucan,  a torrent  of  a for- 
midable character,  appropriately  termed  by  the  latter 
author  “ cavus,”  from  the  deep  bed  between  precipi- 
tous banks  which  it  has  hollowed  out  for  itself  near 
its  mouth.  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Lucan,  ii.  422.)  [E.H.B.] 

ALBUCELLA  (’AA§o/feAa:  Villa  Fasild),  a city 
of  the  Vaccaei  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis  (Itin.  Ant. ; 
Ptol.),  probably  the  Arbocala  {'Ap€ovKdXT])  which 
is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (iii.  14),  Livy  (xxi.  5), 
and  Stephanus  Byzantinus  {s.  v.),  as  the  chief 
city  of  the  Vaccaei,  the  taking  of  which,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance,  was  one  of  Hannibal’s  first  ex- 
ploits in  Spain,  b.  c.  218.  [P.  S.] 

A'LBULA.  1.  The  ancient  name  of  the  Tiber. 
[Tiberis.] 

2.  A small  river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only  by 
Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  appears  to  place  it  N.  of 
the  Truentus,  but  there  is  great  difficulty  in  as- 
signing its  position  with  any  certainty,  and  the  text 
of  Pliny  is  very  corrupt:  the  old  editions  give  Al- 
bulates  for  the  name  of  the  river.  [Picenum.] 

3.  A small  river  or  stream  of  sulphureous  water 
near  Tibur,  flowing  into  the  Anio.  It  rises  in  a 
pool  or  small  lake  about  a mile  on  the  left  of  the 
modern  road  from  Rome  to  Tivoli,  but  which  was 
situated  on  the  actual  line  of  the  ancient  Via  Tibur- 
tina,  at  a distance  of  16  M.  P.  from  Rome.  (Tab. 
Pent.;  Vitmv.  viii.  3.  § 2.)  The  name  of  Albula 
is  applied  to  this  stream  by  Vitruvius,  Martial  (i.  13. 
2),  and  Statius  {Silv.  i.  3.  75),  but  more  commonly 
we  find  the  source  itself  designated  by  the  name 
of  Albulae  Aquae  {rd  ''A\€ovAa  vSara,  Strab.  p. 
208).  The  waters  both  of  the  lake  and  stream  are 
strongly  impregnated  with  sulphur,  and  were  in  great 
request  among  the  Romans  for  their  medicinal  pro- 
perties, so  that  they  were  frequently  carried  to  Rome 
for  the  use  of  baths : while  extensive  Thermae  were 
erected  near  the  lake  itself,  the  ruins  of  which 
are  still  vi.sible.  Their  constniction  is  commonly 
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ascribed,  but  without  authority,  to  Agrippa.  The 
waters  were  not  hot,  like  most  sulphureous  sources, 
but  cold,  or  at  least  cool,  their  actual  temperature 
being  about  80°  of  Fahrenheit;  but  so  strong  is  the 
sulphureous  vapour  that  exhales  from  their  surface 
as  to  give  them  the  appearance  alluded  to  by  Martial, 
of  “ smoking.”  (^Canaque  sulphureis  Albula  fumat 
aquis,  1.  c.)  The  name  was  doubtless  derived  from 
the  whiteness  of  the  water:  the  lake  is  now  com- 
monly known  as  the  Solfatara.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s,  6 ; 
Strab.  1.  c.;  Pans.  iv.  35.  § 10;  Suet.  Aup.  82, 
Ner.  31;  Vitruv.  1.  c.)  No  allusion  is  found  in 
ancient  authors  to  the  property  possessed  by  these 
waters  of  incrusting  all  the  vegetation  on  their  banks 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  a process  which  goes  on  with 
such  rapidity  that  great  part  of  the  lake  itself  is 
crusted  over,  and  portions  of  the  deposit  thus  formed, 
breaking  off  from  time  to  time,  give  rise  to  little 
floating  islands,  analogous  to  those  described  by 
ancient  writers  in  the  Cutilian  Lake.  For  the  same 
reason  the  present  channel  of  the  stream  has  re- 
quired to  be  artificially  excavated,  through  the  mass 
of  travertine  which  it  had  itself  deposited,  (Nibby, 
Dintorui  di  Ro7na,  vol.  i.  pp.  4 — 6 ; Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  pp.  40,  41.) 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  Albunea 
of  Horace  and  Virgil  was  identical  with  the  Albula, 
but  there  appear  no  sufficient  grounds  for  this  as- 
sumption : and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
‘‘ domus  Albimeae  resonantis  ” of  the  former(  Car??i.  i. 
7.  12)  was  the  temple  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tibur  itself, 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  cascade 
[Tibuk],  while  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
transferring  the  grove  and  oracle  of  Faunus,  and  the 
fountain  of  Albunea  connected  with  them  (Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  82),  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ardea. 
[Akdea.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALBUiM  PROMONTORIUM  (Plin.  V.  19.  s.  17), 
was  the  western  extremity  of  the  mountain  range 
Anti-Libanus,  a few  miles  south  of  ancient  Tyre 
(Palai-Tyrus).  Between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
the  base  of  the  headland  Album  ran  a narrow  road, 
in  places  not  more  than  six  feet  in  breadth,  cut  out 
of  the  solid  rock,  and  ascribed,  at  least  by  tradition, 
to  Alexander  the  Great.  This  was  the  communi- 
cation between  a small  fort  or  castle  called  Alexan- 
droschene  (^Scandaliuin)  and  the  Mediterranean.  (It. 
Hieros.  p.  584.)  The  Album  Promontorium  is  the 
modern  Cape  Blanc,  and  was  one  hour’s  journey  to 
the  north  of  Ecclippa  (Dshib  or  Zib).  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALBURNUS  MONS,  a mountain  of  Lucania, 
mentioned  in  a well-known  passage  of  Virgil  (^Georg. 
iii.  146),  from  which  we  learn  that  it  was  in  the 
neighboui'hood  of  the  liver  Silarus.  The  name  of 
Monte  A Ibnrno  is  said  by  Italian  topographers  to  be 
still  retained  by  the  lofty  mountain  group  which 
rises  to  the  S.  of  that  river,  between  its  two  tiibu- 
taries,  the  Tanagro  and  Galore.  It  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  Monte  di  Postiglione,  from  the 
small  toum  of  that  name  on  its  northern  declivity, 
and  according  to  Cluverius  is  still  covered  with 
forests  of  holm-oaks,  and  infested  with  gad-flies. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1254;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  418; 
2^nnoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli.) 

We  find  mention,  in  a fragment  of  Lucilius,  of  a 
PoRTus  Alburxus,  which  appears  to  have  been 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Silarus,  and  pro- 
bably derived  its  name  from  the  mountain.  (Lucil. 
Fr.  p.  11,  ed.  Gerlach;  Probus,  ad  Virg.  G.  iii. 
146 ; Vib.  Scq.  p.  18,  with  Oberlin.)  [E,  H.  B] 
ALCO'MENAE(’AA/couei'at : Eth. ' NKKOjx^vevs). 


1.  A town  of  the  Deuidopes  on  the  Erigon,  in  Paeo- 
nia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  p.  327.) 

2.  [Alalcomenae,  No.  2.] 

ALCYO'NIA  (’AA/cuot'ia),  a lake  in  Argolis, 
near  the  Lemaean  grove,  through  which  Dionysus 
was  said  to  have  descended  to  the  lower  world, in  order 
to  bring  back  Semele  from  Hades.  Pausanias  says 
that  its  depth  was  unfathomable,  and  that  Nero  had  let 
down  several  stadia  of  rope,  loaded  with  lead,  with- 
out finding  a bottom.  As  Pausanias  does  not  men- 
tion a lake  Lerna,  but  only  a district  of  this  name, 
it  is  probable  that  the  lake  called  Alcyonia  by 
Pausanias  is  the  same  as  the  Lerna  of  other  writers. 
(Pans.  ii.  37,  § 5,  seq. ; Leake,  Alorea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  473.) 

ALCYO'NIUM  MARE.  [Corinthiacus  Si- 
nus.] 

A'LEA  (’AAea:  Eth.  ’A\eos,  ’AAearT/s),  a toum 
of  Arcadia,  between  Orchomenus  and  Stymphalus, 
contained,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  temples  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  of  Athena  Alea,  and  of  Dionysus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory 
either  of  Stymphalus  or  Orchomenus.  Pausanias 
(viii.  27.  § 3)  calls  Alea  a town  of  the  Maenalians ; 
but  we  ought  probably  to  read  Asea  in  this  passage, 
instead  of  Alea.  The  ruins  of  Alea  have  been  dis- 
i covered  by  the  French  Commission  in  the  middle  of 
the  dark  valley  of  Skotini,  about  a mile  to  the  NE. 
of  the  village  of  Buydti.  Alea  was  never  a town 
of  importance ; but  some  modem  writers  have, 
though  inadvertently,  placed  at  this  town  the  cele- 
brated temple  of  Athena  Alea,  which  was  situated 
at  Tegea.  [Tegea.]  (Pans.  viii.  23.  § 1 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.,  p.  147;  Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  383.) 

ALEMANNI.  [Germanta.] 

ALE'RIA  or  ALA'LIA  (^’AAaAtTy,  Herod. ; ’AA- 
\a\'ia,  Steph.  B. ; ’AAepia,  Ptol. : *AWaAia7os, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica,  situated 
on  the  E.  coast  of  the  island,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Rhotanus  (Tavignano).  It  was  originally  a 
Greek  colony,  founded  about  B.  c.  564,  by  the  Pho- 
caeans  of  Ionia.  Twenty  years  later,  when  the 
parent  city  was  captured  by  Harpagus,  a large  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  repaired  to  their  colony  of 
Alalia,  where  they  dwelt  for  five  years,  but  their 
I piratical  conduct  involved  them  in  hostilities  with 
I the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians ; and  in  a great 
j sea-fight  with  the  combined  fleets  of  these  two 
i nations  they  suffered  such  heavy  loss,  as  induced 
! them  to  abandon  the  island,  and  repair  to  the  S.  of 
I Italy,  where  they  ultimately  established  themselves 
i at  Velia  in  Lucania.  (Herod,  i.  165 — 167;  Steph. 

^ B. ; Diod.  V.  13,  where  KdAapis  is  evidently  a cor- 
I rupt  reading  for  ’AAapfa.)  No  farther  mention  is 
found  of  the  Greek  colony,  but  the  city  appears 
i again,  under  the  Roman  form  of  the  name,  Aleria 
j during  the  first  Punic  war,  when  it  was  captured 
: by  the  Roman  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  in  b.  c.  259,  an 
event  which  led  to  the  submission  of  the  whole  island, 
and  was  deemed  worthy  to  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  his  epitaph.  (Zonar.  viii.  1 1 ; Flor.  ii.  2 ; Orell. 
Inscr.  no.  552.)  It  subsequently  received  a Roman 
colony  under  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  appears  to  have 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  continued  to  be  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Corsica  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Diod.  v.  13; 
Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Helv.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  § 5;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  85.) 

Its  ruins  are  still  visible  near  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  Tavignano  : they  are  now  above  half  a 
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mile  from  the  coast,  though  it  was  in  the  Roman 
times  a seaport.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALE 'SI  A (^Alise\  a town  of  the  Mandubii,  who 
were  neighbours  of  the  Aedui.  The  name  is  some- 
times written  Alexia  (Floras,  iii.  10,  note,  ed.  Duker, 
and  elsewhere).  Tradition  made  it  a very  old  town, 
for  the  story  was  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
on  his  return  from  Iberia;  and  the  Celtae  were  said 
to  venerate  it  as  the  hearth  (iar'ia)  and  mother  city 
of  all  Celtica  (Diod.  iv.  19).  Strabo  (p.  191)  de- 
scribes Alesia  as  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains  and  by  two  streams.  This 
description  may  be  taken  from  that  of  Caesar  (B.  G. 
vii.  69),  who  adds  that  in  front  of  the  town  there 
was  a plain  about  three  Roman  miles  long.  The 
site  corresponds  to  that  of  Mont  Auxois,  close  to 
which  is  a place  now  called  Ste  Heine  cTAlise.  The 
two  streams  are  the  Lozerain  and  the  Loze,  both 
tributaries  of  the  Yonne.  In  b.  c.  52  the  Galli 
made  a last  effort  to  throw  off  the  Roman  yoke,  and 
after  they  had  sustained  several  defeats,  a large 
force  under  Vercingetorix  shut  themselves  up  in 
Alesia.  After  a vigorous  resistance,  the  place  was 
surrendered  to  Caesar,  and  Vercingetorix  was  made 
a prisoner  (5.  G.  vii.  68 — 90).  Caesar  does  not 
speak  of  the  destruction  of  the  place,  but  Floras 
says  that  it  was  burnt,  a circumstance  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  its  being  afterwards  restored. 
Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  48)  speaks  of  Alesia  as  noted  for 
silver-plating  articles  of  harness  for  horses  and  beasts 
of  burden.  Traces  of  several  Roman  roads  tend 
towards  this  town,  which  appears  to  have  been  finally 
mined  about  the  ninth  century  of  our  aera.  [G.  L.] 
ALE'SIAE  (’AAeo-fat),  a village  in  Laconia,  on 
the  road  from  Therapne  to  Mt.  Taygetus,  is  placed 
by  Leake  nearly  in  a line  between  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Sparta  and  the  site  of  Bryseae.  (Pans, 
iii.  20.  § 2;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca^  p.  164.) 

ALESIAEUM  (^AKeaiaiov'),  called  ALEI'SIUM 
(’AAeto-iov)  by  Homer,  a town  of  Pisatis,  situated 
upon  the  road  leading  across  the  mountains  from  Elis 
to  Olympia.  Its  site  is  uncertain.  (Strab.  p.  341 ; 
Horn.  II.  ii.  617;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  ’A\i](nov.') 
ALESIUS  MONS,  [Mantineia.] 

ALE'TIUM  (^AXvriov  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 76;  Eth. 
Aletinus,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16),  a town  of  Calabria, 
mentioned,  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  among  the 
inland  cities  which  they  assign  to  the  Salentini.  Its 
site  (erroneously  placed  by  Cluver  at  Lecce)  is 
clearly  marked  by  the  ancient  church  of  Sta  Maria 
della  Lizza  (formerly  an  episcopal  see)  near  the 
village  of  Fisciotti^  about  5 miles  from  Gallipoli,  on 
the  road  to  Otranto.  Here  many  ancient  remains 
have  been  discovered,  among  which  are  numerous 
tombs,  with  inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect. 
(D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  Vltalie,  p.  233 ; Momm- 
sen, Vnier-Ital.  Dialekte,  p.  57.)  The  name  is 
corruptly  written  Baletium  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
however  comectly  places  it  between  Neretum  (^Nar- 
do)  and  Uxentum  (Ugento),  though  the  distances 
given  are  inaccm’ate.  In  Strabo,  also,  it  is  probable 
that  we  should  read  with  Kramer  ’AAtjtio  for  2a- 
ATjTTta,  which  he  describes  as  a town  in  the  interior 
of  Calabria,  a short  distance  fi'om  the  sea.  (Strab. 
p.  2»2 ; and  Kramer,  ad  loc.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALEXANDREIA,  -lA  or  -EA  (ji  ’AAe|di/Speia; 
Eth.  ’AXe^arbpevs,  more  rarely  'AXe^avbpirn]S, 
’A\e^avSpui)T7jS,  ’Ake^avSpiauos,  'AAe^ardpiuos, 
*A\e^avSpLuris,  Alexandrinus  ; Jem.  ’ AXe^avSp'is : 
the  modem  El-Skanderish),  the  Hellenic  capital  of 
Egypt,  was  founded  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  b.  c. 
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332.  It  stood  in  lat.  31°  N. ; long.  47°  E.  (Anian, 
iii.  1,  p.  156;  Q.  Curt.  iv.  8.  § 2.)  On  his  voyage 
from  Memphis  to  Canobus  he  was  struck  by  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  little  town  of  Rhacotis, 
on  the  noiih-eastem  angle  of  the  Lake  Mareotis. 
The  harbour  of  Rhacotis,  with  the  adjacent  island 
of  Pharos,  had  been  from  very  remote  ages  (Horn. 
Od.  iv.  355)  the  resort  of  Greek  and  Phoenician 
sea-rovers,  and  in  the  former  place  the  Pharaohs  kept 
a permanent  garrison,  to  prevent  foreigners  entering 
their  dominions  by  any  other  approach  than  the  city 
of  Naucratis  and  the  Canobic  branch  of  the  Nile. 
At  Rhacotis  Alexander  determined  to  construct  the 
future  capital  of  his  western  conquests.  His  archi- 
tect Deinocrates  was  instructed  to  surveythe  harbour, 
and  to  draw  out  a plan  of  a militaiy  and  commercial 
metropolis  of  the  first  rank.  (Vitrav.  ii.  prooem. ; 
Solin.c.32;  Amm.  Marc.xxii.40;  Val.Max.i.  4.§  1.) 
The  ground-plan  was  traced  by  Alexander  himself; 
the  building  was  commenced  immediately,  but  the 
city  was  not  completed  until  the  reign  of  the  second 
monarch  of  the  Lagid  line,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
It  continued  to  receive  embellishment  and  extension 
from  nearly  every  monarch  of  that  dynasty.  The  plan 
of  Deinocrates  was  carried  out  by  another  architect, 
named  Cleomenes,  of  Naucratis.  ( Justio.  xiii.  4.  § 1.) 
Ancient  writers  (Strab.  p.  791,  seq.;  Pint.  Alex. 
26;  Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11)  compare  the  general  form 
of  Alexandreia  to  the  cloak  (chlamys)  worn  by  the 
Macedonian  cavalry.  It  was  of  an  oblong  figure, 
rounded  at  the  SE.  and  SW.  extremities.  Its  length 
from  E.  to  W.  was  nearly  4 miles;  its  breadth  from 
S.  to  N.  nearly  a mile,  and  its  circumference,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (1.  c.)  was  about  15  miles.  The 
interior  was  laid  out  in  parallelograms ; the  streets 
crossed  one  another  at  right  angles,  and  were  all 
wide  enough  to  admit  of  both  wheel  carriages  and 
foot-passengers.  Two  grand  thoroughfares  nearly 
bisected  the  city.  They  ran  in  straight  lines  to  its 
four  principal  gates,  and  each  was  a plethram,  or 
about  200  feet  wide.  The  longest,  40  stadia  in 
length,  ran  from  the  Canobic  gate  to  that  of  the 
Necropolis  (E. — W.):  the  shorter,  7 — 8 stadia  in 
length,  extended  from  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  to  the 
Gate  of  the  Moon  (S. — N.).  On  its  northern  side 
Alexandreia  was  bounded  by  the  sea,  sometimes  de- 
nominated the  Egyptian  Sea:  on  the  south  by  the 
Lake  of  Marea  or  Mareotis ; to  the  west  were  the 
Necropolis  and  its  numerous  gardens;  to  the  east 
the  Eleusinian  road  and  the  Great  Hippodrome.  The 
tongue  of  land  upon  which  Alexandreia  stood  was 
singularly  adapted  to  a commercial  city.  The  island 
of  Pharos  broke  the  force  of  the  north  wind,  and  of 
the  occasional  high  floods  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  headland  of  Lochias  sheltered  its  harbours  to 
the  east;  the  Lake  Mareotis  was  both  a wet-dock 
and  the  general  haven  of  the  inland  navigation  of 
the  Nile- valley,  whether  direct  from  Syene,  or  by 
the  royal  canal  from  Ai'sinoe  on  the  Red  Sea,  while 
various  other  canals  connected  the  lake  with  the 
Deltaic  branches  of  the  river.  The  spiings  of  Rha- 
cotis were  few  and  brackish ; but  an  aqueduct  con- 
veyed the  Nile  water  into  the  southern  section  of  the 
city,  and  tanks,  many  of  which  are  still  in  use,  dis- 
tributed fresh  water  to  both  public  and  private  edi- 
fices. (Hirtius,  B.  Alex.  c.  5.)  The  soil,  partly 
sandy  and  partly  calcareous,  rendered  drainage 
nearly  superfluous.  The  fogs  which  periodically 
linger  on  the  shores  of  Gyrene  and  Egypt  were  dis- 
persed by  the  north  winds  which,  in  the  summer 
season,  ventilate  the  Delta;  while  the  salubrious 
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atmosphere  for  which  Alexandi'eia  was  celebrated 
was  directly  favoured  by  the  Lake  Mareotis,  whose 
bed  was  annually  filled  from  the  Nile,  and  the 
miasma  incident  to  lagoons  scattered  by  the  re- 
gular influx  of  its  purifying  floods.  The  inclina- 
tion of  the  streets  from  east  to  west  concurred  with 
these  causes  to  render  Alexandreia  healthy;  since  it 
broke  the  force  of  the  Etesian  or  northern  breezes, 
and  diffused  an  equable  temperature  over  the  city. 
Nor  were  its  military  less  striking  than  its  com- 


mercial advantages.  Its  harbours  were  sufficiently 
capacious  to  admit  of  large  fleets,  and  sufficiently 
contracted  at  their  entrance  to  be  defended  by  booms 
and  chains.  A number  of  small  islands  around  the 
Pharos  and  the  harbours  were  occupied  with  forts, 
and  the  approach  from  the  north  was  further  se- 
cured by  the  difficulty  of  navigating  among  the 
limestone  reefs  and  mud-banks  which  front  the  de- 
bouchure of  the  Nile. 


1.  Acrolochias. 

2.  Lochias. 

3.  Closed  or  Royal  Port. 

4.  Antirhodos. 

5.  Royal  Dockyards. 

6.  Posei deion. 

7.  City  Dockyards  and  Quays. 

8.  Gate  of  the  Moon. 

9.  Kibotus,  Basin  of  Eunostus. 

10.  Great  Mole  (Heptastadium). 

11.  Eunostus,  Haven  of  Happy  Retuni. 

12.  The  Island  Pharos. 

13.  The  Tower  Pharos  (Diamond-Rock). 

14.  Tlie  Pirates’  Bay. 

15.  Regio  Judaeorum. 

16.  Theatre  of  the  Museum. 


17.  Stadium. 

18.  Library  and  Museum. 

19.  Soma. 

20.  Dicasterium. 

21.  Panium. 

22.  Serapeion. 

23.  Rhacotis. 

24.  Lake  Mareotis. 

25.  Canal  to  Lake  Mareotis. 

26.  Aqueduct  from  the  Nile. 

27.  Necropolis. 

28.  Hippodrome. 

29.  Gate  of  the  Sun. 

30.  Amphitheatre. 

31.  Emporium  or  Royal  Exchange. 

32.  Arsinoeum. 


We  shall  first  describe  the  harbour-line,  and  next 
the  interior  of  the  city. 

The  harbom-line  commenced  from  the  east  with 
the  peninsular  strip  Lochias,  which  terminated  sea- 
ward in  a fort  called  Acro-Lochias,  the  modem 
Pharillon.  The  ruins  of  a pier  on  the  eastern 
side  of  it  mark  an  ancient  landing-place,  probably 
belonging  to  the  Palace  which,  with  its  groves  and 
gardens,  occupied  this  Peninsula.  Like  all  the  prin- 
cipal buildings  of  Alexandreia,  it  commanded  a view 
of^the  bay  and  the  Pharos.  The  Lochias  formed,  with 
the  islet  of  Antirhodus,  the  Closed  or  Royal  Port, 
which  was  kept  exclusively  for  the  king’s  gallies, 
and  around  the  head  of  which  were  the  Royal  Dock- 
yards. West  of  the  Closed  Port  was  the  Poseideion 
or  Temple  of  Neptune,  where  embarking  and  return- 
ing mariners  registered  their  vows.  The  northern 
point  of  this  temple  was  called  the  Timonium, 
whither  the  defeated  triumvir  M.  Antonius  retired 
after  his  flight  from  Actium  in  b.  c.  31.  (Plut. 


Anton.  69.)  Between  Lochi^  and  the  Great  Mole 
(Heptastadium)  was  the  Greater  Harbour,  and  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Mole  was  the  Haven  of 
Happy  Return  (eClvocrTos),  connected  by  the  basin 
(ki€u>tos,  chest)  with  the  canal  that  led,  by  one  arm, 
to  the  Lake  Mareotis,  and  by  the  other  to  the  Canobic 
arm  of  the  Nile.  The  haven  of  “ Happy  Return  ” 
fronted  the  quarter  of  the  city  called  Rhacotis.  It 
was  less  difficult  of  access  than  the  Greater  Har- 
bour, as  the  reefs  and  shoals  lie  principally  NE.  of 
the  Pharos.  Its  modem  name  is  the  Old  Port. 
From  the  Poseideion  to  the  Mole  the  shore  was 
lined  with  dockyards  and  warehouses,  upon  whose 
broad  granite  quays  ships  discharged  their  lading 
\rithout  the  inteiwention  of  boats.  On  the  western 
horn  of  the  Eunostus  were  public  granaries. 

Fronting  the  city,  and  sheltering  both  its  har- 
bours, lay  the  long  narrow  island  of  Pharos.  It  was 
a dazzling  white  calcareous  rock,  about  a mile  from 
Alexandreia,  and,  according  to  Strabo,  150  stadia 
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from  the  Canohic  mouth  of  the  Nile.  At  its  eastern 
point  stood  the  far-famed  lighthouse,  the  work  of  So- 
strates  of  Cnidus,  and,  nearer  the  Heptastadium,  was 
a temple  of  Phtah  or  Hephaestus.  The  Pharos  was 
begun  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  completed  by  his  suc- 
cessor, and  dedicated  by  him  to  “ the  gods  So- 
teres,”  or  Soter  and  Berenice,  his  parents.  (Strab.  p. 
792.)  It  consisted  of  several  stories,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  four  hundred  feet  in  height.  The  old 
light-house  of  Alexandreia  still  occupies  the  site  of 
its  ancient  predecessor.  A deep  bay  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  island  was  called  the  “ Pirates’  Haven,” 
from  its  having  been  an  early  place  of  refuge  for 
Carian  and  Samian  mariners.  The  islets  which 
stud  the  northern  coast  of  Pharos  became,  in  the 
4th  and  5th  centuries  A.  d.,  the  resort  of  Christian 
anchorites.  The  island  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have 
been  nearly  desolated  by  Julius  Caesar  when  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Alexandrians  in  b.  c.  46.  (Hirt. 
B.  Alex.  17.) 

The  Pharos  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by 
an  artiticial  mound  or  causeway,  called,  from  its 
length  (7  stadia,  4270  English  feet,  or  f of  a mile), 
the  Heptastadium.  There  were  two  breaks  in  the 
Mole  to  let  the  water  flow  through,  and  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  silth ; over  these  passages  bridges 
were  laid,  which  could  be  raised  up  at  need.  The 
temple  of  Hephaestus  on  Pharos  stood  at  one  ex- 
tremity of  the  Mole,  and  the  Gate  of  the  Moon  on 
the  mainland  at  the  other.  The  form  of  the  Hepta^ 
stadium  can  no  longer  be  distinguished,  since  modem 
Alexandreia  is  principally  erected  upon  it,  and  upon 
the  earth  which  has  accumulated  about  its  piers.  It 
probably  lay  in  a direct  line  between  fort  CaffareUi 
and  the  island. 

Interm'  of  the  City.  Alexandreia  was  divided 
into  three  regions.  (1)  The  Regio  Judaeorum.  (2) 
The  Bracheium  or  Pyracheium,  the  Royal  or  Greek 
Quarter.  (3)  The  Rhacotis  or  Egyptian  Quarter. 
This  division  corresponded  to  the  three  original  con- 
stituents of  the  Alexandrian  population  (rpto  yevr], 
Polyb.  xxxiv.  14 ; Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  After 
B.  c.  31  the  Romans  added  a fourth  element,  but 
this  was  principally  military  and  financial  (the  garri- 
son, the  government,  and  its  official  staff,  and  the 
negotiatores),  and  confined  to  the  Region  Brucheium. 

1.  Regio  Jvdaeorum,  or  Jews’  Quarter,  occupied 
the  NE.  angle  of  the  city,  and  was  encompassed  by 
the  sea,  the  city  walls,  and  the  Brucheium.  Like 
the  Jewry  of  modem  European  cities,  it  had  walls 
and  gates  of  its  own,  which  were  at  times  highly 
necessary  for  its  security,  since  between  the  Alexan- 
drian Greeks  and  Jews  frequent  hostilities  raged, 
inflamed  both  by  political  jealousy  and  religious 
hatred.  The  Jews  were  governed  by  their  own 
Ethnarcb,  or  Arabarches  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 2, 
10.  § 1,  xviii.  6.  § 3,  xix.  5.  § 2,  B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 7), 
by  a sanhedrim  or  senate,  and  their  own  national 
laws.  Augustus  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  31,  granted  to  the 
Alexandrian  Jews  equal  privileges  with  their  Greek 
fellow  citizens,  and  recorded  his  grant  by  a public 
inscription.  (Id.  Antiq.  xii.  3,  c.  Apion.  2.)  Philo 
Judaeus  {Legat.  in  Caium)  gives  a full  account  of 
the  immunities  of  the  Regio  Judaeomm.  They 
were  frequently  confirmed  or  annulled  by  succes- 
sive Roman  emperors.  (Sharpe,  Hist,  of  Egypt, 
p.  347,  seq.  2nd  edit.) 

2.  Brucheium,  or  Pyrucheium  (Bpvxfiov,  TIvpo- 
X^iov,  Salmasius,  ad  Spartian.  Hadrian,  c.  20),  the 
Royal  or  Greek  Quarter,  was  bounded  to  the  S.  and 
E.  by  the  city  walls,  N.  by  the  Greater  Harbour, 
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and  W.  by  the  region  Rhacotis  and  the  main  street 
which  connected  the  Gate  of  the  Sun  with  that  of 
the  Moon  and  the  Heptastadium.  It  was  also  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  walls,  and  was  the  quarter  in 
which  Caesar  defended  himself  against  the  Alex- 
andrians. (Hirtius,  jB.  A/ea;.  1.)  The  Brucheium 
was  bisected  by  the  High  Street,  which  ran  from  the 
Canobic  Gate  to  the  Necropolis,  and  was  supplied 
with  water  from  the  Nile  by  a tunnel  or  aqueduct, 
which  entered  the  city  on  the  south,  and  passed  a 
little  to  the  west  of  the  Gymnasium.  This  was  the 
quarter  of  the  Alexandrians  proper,  or  Hellenic  citi- 
zens, the  Royal  Residence,  and  the  district  in  which 
were  contained  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  public 
buildings.  It  was  so  much  adorned  and  extended 
by  the  later  Ptolemies  that  it  eventually  occupied 
one-fifth  of  the  entire  city.  (Plin.  v.  10.  s.  11.)  It 
contained  the  following  remarkable  edifices : On  the 
Lochias,  the  Palace  of  the  Ptolemies,  with  the  smaller 
palaces  appropriated  to  their  children  and  the  adja- 
cent gardens  and  groves.  The  far-famed  Library 
and  Museum,  with  its  Theatre  for  lectures  and 
public  assemblies,  connected  with  one  another  and 
with  the  palaces  by  long  colonnades  of  the  most 
costly  marble  from  the  Egyptian  quames,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  and  sphinxes  taken  from  the 
Pharaonic  cities.  The  Library  contained,  according 
to  one  account,  700,000  volumes,  according  to 
another  400,000  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2;  Athen.  i. 
p.  3);  part,  however,  of  this  unrivalled  collection  was 
lodged  in  the  temple  of  Serapis,  in  the  quarter  Rha- 
cotis. Here  were  deposited  the  200,000  volumes 
collected  by  the  kings  of  Pergamus,  and  presented 
by  M.  Antonius  to  Cleopatra.  The  library  of  the 
Museum  was  destroyed  during  the  blockade  of  Julius 
Caesar  in  the  Brucheium ; that  of  the  Serapeion 
was  frequently  injured  by  the  civil  broils  of  Alex- 
andreia, and  especially  when  that  temple  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  Christian  fanatics  in  the  4th  century 
A.  D.  It  was  finally  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  the 
khalif  Omar,  A.  D.  640.  The  collection  was  begun 
by  Ptolemy  Soter,  augmented  by  his  successors,  — ^ 
for  the  worst  of  the  Lagidae  were  patrons  of  litera- 
ture, — and  respected,  if  not  increased,  by  the  Cae- 
sars, who,  like  their  predecessors,  appointed  and  sala- 
ried the  librarians  and  the  professors  of  the  Museum. 
The  Macedonian  kings  replenished -the  shelves  of  the 
Library  zealously  but  unscrupulously,  since  they  laid 
an  embargo  on  all  book's,  whether  public  or  private 
property,  which  were  brought  to  Alexandreia, retained 
the  originals,  and  gave  copies  of  them  to  their  j>roper 
owners.  In  this  way  Ptolemy  Euergetes  (b.  c.  246 
— 221)  is  said  to  have  got  possession  of  authentic 
copies  of  the  works  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  and 
Euripides,  and  to  have  returned  transcripts  of  them  to 
the  Athenians,  with  an  accompanying  compensation 
of  fifteen  talents.  The  Museum  succeeded  the  once 
renowned  college  of  Heliopolis  as  the  University  of 
Egypt.  It  contained  a great  hall  or  banqueting 
room  (ol/ros  pcyas'),  where  the  professors  dined  in 
common;  an  exterior  peristyle,  or  corridor  (TreplTra- 
Toi),  for  exercise  and  ambulatory  lectures ; a theatre 
where  pubhc  disputations  and  scholastic  festivals 
were  held ; chambers  for  the  different  professors ; and 
possessed  a botanical  garden  which  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  enriched  with  tropical  flora  (Philostrat.  Vit, 
Apollon,  vi.  24),  and  a menagerie  (Athen.  xiv.  p. 
654).  It  was  divided  into  four  principal  sections, — - 
poetry,  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  medicine,- — and 
enrolled  among  its  professors  or  pupils  the  illustrious 
names  of  Euclid,  Ctesibius,  Callimachus,  Aratus, 
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Aiistophanes  and  Aristarchus,  the  critics  and  gram- 
marians, the  two  Heros,  Ammonius  Saccas,  Po- 
lemo,  Clemens,  Oiigen,  Athanasius,  Theon  and  his 
celebrated  daughter  Hj^atia,  with  many  others. 
Amid  the  turbulent  factions  and  frequent  calamities 
of  Alexandreia,  the  Museum  maintained  its  reputa- 
' tion,  until  the  Saracen  invasion  in  A.  d.  640.  The 
emperors,  like  their  predecessors  the  Ptolemies,  kept 
in  their  own  hands  the  nomination  of  the  President 
of  the  Museum,  who  was  considered  one  of  the  four 
chief  magistrates  of  the  city.  For  the  Alexandrian 
Library  and  Museum  the  following  works  may  be  con- 
sulted:— Strab.  pp.  609,  791,  seq. ; Vitruv.  vii. 
prooem.'  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  2,  c.  Apion.  ii.  7; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  22 ; Cyrill.  Hieros.  Catechet. 
iv.  34;  Epiphan.  Mens,  et  Pond.  c.  9;  Augustin, 
Civ.  D.  xviii.  42 ; Lipsius,  de  Biblioth.  § ii. ; Bo- 
namy,  Mem.  de  I Acad,  des  Inscr.  ix.  10;  Matter, 
VEcole  dAlexandrie^  vol.  i.  p.  47;  Fabric. 
Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  500. 

In  the  Brucheium  also  stood  the  Caesarium,  or 
Temple  of  the  Caesars,  where  divine  honours  were 
paid  to  the  emperors,  deceased  or  hving.  Its  site  is 
still  marked  by  the  two  granite  obelisks  called  “ Cleo- 
patra’s Needles,”  near  which  is  a tower  perhaps  not 
inappropriately  named  the  “ Tower  of  the  Komans.” 
Proceeding  westward,  w'e  come  to  the  public  gra- 
naries (Caesar,  B.  Civ.  iii,  112)  and  the  Mausoleum 
of  the  Ptolemies,  w'hich,  from  its  containing  the  body 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  denominated  Soma 
or  Strab.  p.  794).  The  remains  of 

tlie  Macedonian  hero  were  originally  inclosed  in  a 
coffin  of  gold,  which,  about  B.  c.  118,  w'as  stolen  by 
Ptolemy  Soter  II.,  and  replaced  by  one  of  glass,  in 
which  the  corpse  was  viewed  by  Augustus  in  b.  c. 
30.  (Sueton.  Octav.  18.)  A building  to  which 
tradition  assigns  the  name  of  the  “ Tomb  of  Alex- 
ander ” is  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  old  city,  but 
its  site  does  not  coirespond  with  that  of  the  Soma. 
It  is  much  reverenced  by  the  Moslems.  In  form  it 
resembles  an  ordinary  sheikh’s  tomb,  and  it  stands  to 
the  west  of  the  road  leading  from  the  Frank  Quarter 
to  the  Pompey’s -Pillar  Gate.  In  the  Soma  were  also 
deposited  the  remains  of  M.  Antonius,  the  only  alien 
admitted  into  the  Mausoleum  (Plut.  82).  In 
this  (Quarter  also  w^ere  the  High  Court  of  Justice  (Z)^- 
casterium),  in  which,  under  the  Ptolemies,  the  senate 
assembled  and  discharged  such  magisterial  duties  as 
a nearly  despotic  government  allowed  to  them,  and 
where  afterwards  the  Koman  Juridicus  held  his 
court.  A stadium,  a gymnasium,  a palaestra,  and  an 
amphitheatre,  provided  exercise  and  amusement  for 
the  spectacle-loving  Alexandrians.  The  Arsinoeum, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Brucheium,  was  a monu- 
ment raised  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  the  memory 
of  his  favourite  sister  Arsinoe ; and  the  Panium  was 
a stone  mound,  or  cone,  with  a spiral  ascent  on  the 
outside,  from  whose  summit  was  visible  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  The  purpose  of  this  structure  is,  how- 
ever, not  ascertained.  The  edifices  of  the  Brucheium 
had  been  so  ainanged  by  Deinocrates  as  to  command 
a prospect  of  the  Great  Harbom-  and  the  Pharos. 
In  its  centre  was  a spacious  square,  surrounded  by 
cloisters  and  flanked  to  the  north  by  the  quays  — 
the  Emporium,  or  Alexandrian  Exchange,  Hither, 
for  nearly  eight  centuries,  every  nation  of  the  civil- 
ized world  sent  its  representatives,  Alexandreia  had 
mherited  the  commerce  of  both  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
and  collected  in  this  area  the  traffic  and  speculation 
of  three  continents.  The  Romans  admitted  Alex- 
andreia to  be  the  second  city  of  the  world ; but  the 
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quays  of  the  Tiber  presented  no  such  spectacle  as 
the  Emporium.  In  the  seventh  century,  when  the 
Arabs  entered  Alexandreia,  the  Brucheium  was  in 
ruins  and  almost  deserted. 

3.  The  Rhacotis,  or  Egyptian  Quarter,  occupied 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Rhacotis.  Its  principal  build- 
ings were  granaries  along  the  western  arm  of  the 
cibotus  or  basin,  a stadium,  and  the  Temple  of  Se- 
rapis.  The  Serapeion  was  erected  by  the  first  or 
second  of  the  Ptolemies.  The  image  of  the  god, 
which  was  of  wood,  was  according  to  Clemens  (Cle- 
mens A\ex.  Protrept.  c.  4.  § 48),  inclosed  or  plated 
over  with  layers  of  every  kind  of  metal  and  precious 
stones  : it  seems  also,  either  from  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense or  from  varnish,  to  have  been  of  a black  colour. 
Its  origin  and  import  are  doubtful.  Serapis  is  some- 
times defined  to  be  Oshi-Apis;  and  sometimes  the 
Sinopite  Zeus,  which  may  imply  either  that  he 
was  brought  from  the  hill  Sinopeion  near  Memphis, 
or  from  Sinope  in  Pontus,  whence  Ptolemy  Soter 
or  Philadelphus  is  said  to  have  imported  it  to 
adorn  his  new  ciipital.  That  the  idol  was  a pan- 
theistic emblem  may  be  inferred,  both  from  the  ma- 
terials of  which  it  was  composed,  and  from  its  being 
adopted  by  a dynasty  of  sovereigns  who  sought  to 
blend  in  one  mass  the  creeds  of  Hellas  and  Egypt. 
The  Serapeion  was  destroyed  in  A.  d.  390  by  The;»- 
philus,  patriarch  of  Alexandreia,  in  obedience  to  the 
rescript  of  the  emperor  Theodosius,  which  abolished 
paganism  {Codex  Theodos.  xvi.  1,  2),*  The  Cop- 
tic population  of  this  quarter  were  not  properly  Alex- 
andrian citizens,  but  enjoyed  a franchise  inferior 
to  that  of  the  Greeks.  (Plin.  Epist.  x.  5.  22,  23; 
Joseph,  c.  Apion.  c.  2.  § 6.)  The  Alexandi'eia  which 
the  Arabs  besieged  was  nearly  identical  with  tlie 
Rhacotis.  It  had  suffered  many  calamities  both 
from  civil  feud  and  from  foreign  war.  Its  Serapeion 
was  twee  consumed  by  fire,  once  in  the  reign  of 
Marcus  Aurelius,  and  again  in  that  of  Commodus. 
But  this  district  survived  both  the  Regio  Judaeorum 
and  the  Brucheium. 

Of  the  remarkable  beauty  of  Alexandreia  (^  mX)) 
’A\e^dvSpeia,  Athen.  i.  p.  3),  we  have  the  testi- 
mony of  numerous  wi-iters  who  saw  it  in  its  prime. 
Ammianus  (xxii.  16)  calls  it  “ vertex  omnium  civi- 
tatum;”  Strabo  (xvii.  p,  832)  describes  it  as  p^yicr- 
Tuu  ifiTTopeiou  rys  oiKovp-ivgs Theocritus  {^Idyll. 
xvii.),  Philo  {ad  Place,  ii.  p.  541),  Eustathius  {II. 
B.),  Gregory  of  Nyssa  ( Vit.  Gregor.  Thaumaturg 
and  many  others,  write  in  the  same  strain.  (Comp. 
Diodor.  xvii.  52;  Pausan.  viii.  33.)  Perhaps,  how- 
ever, one  of  the'  most  striking  descriptions  of  its 
effect  upon  a stranger  is  that  of  Achilles  Tatius  in 
his  romance  of  Cleitophon  and  Leucippe  (v.  1),  Its 
dilapidation  was  not  the  effect  of  time,  but  of  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  dry  atmosphere  preserved,  for  cen- 
turies after  their  erection,  the  sharp  outline  and  gay 
colours  of  its  buildings;  and  when  in  A.  D.  120  the 
emperor  Hadrian  surveyed  Alexandreia,  he  beheld 
almost  the  virgin  city  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Spartian. 


* The  following  references  will  aid  the  reader  in  ; 
forming  liis  own  opinion  respecting  the  much  con-  ■ 
troverted  question  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
Serapis: — Tac.  Hist.  iv.  84;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  29; 
Vopiscus,  Saturnin.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xx.  16;  Plut.  J 
Is.  et  Osir.  cc.  27,  28;  Lactant.  Inst.  i.  21;  Clem. 
Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  4.  § 31,  Strom.  \.  1;  Au- - 
gust.  Civ.  D.  xviii.  5 ; Man.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscr. 
vol,  X.  p.  500;  Gibbon,  D.  and  F.  xxviii.  p.  113. 
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Hadrian,  c.  12.)  It  suffered  much  from  the  intestine 
feuds  of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  the  Brucheium 
was  nearly  rebuilt  hy  the  emperor  GalUenus,  A.  D. 
260 — 8.  But  the  zeal  of  its  Christian  population 
was  more  destructive;  and  the  Saracens  only  com- 
pleted their  previous  work  of  demolition. 

Population  of  Ahxandreia.  Diodorus  Siculus,  who 
visited  Alexan^eia  about  b.  c.  58,  estimates  (xvii. 
52)  its  free  citizens  at  300,000,  to  which  sum  at  least 
an  equal  number  must  be  added  for  slaves  and  casual 
residents.  Besides  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Egyptians, 
the  population  consisted,  according  to  Dion  Chry- 
sostom, who  saw  the  city  in  A.  D.  69  {Orat.  xxxii.), 
of  “Italians,  Syrians,  Libyans,  Cilicians,  Aethiopians, 
Arabians,  Bactrians,  Persians,  Scythians,  and  In- 
dians;” and  Polybius  (xxxix.  14)  and  Strabo 
(p.  797)  confirm  his  statement.  Ancient  writers 
generally  give  the  Alexanchdans  an  ill  name,  as 
a double-tongued  (Hirtius,  B.  Alex.  24),  factious 
(Trebell.  Poll.  Trig.  Tyran.  c.  22),  irascible  (Phil. 
adv.  Place,  ii.  p.  519),  blood-thirsty,  yet  cowardly 
s«t  (Dion  Cass.  i.  p.  621).  Athenaeus  speaks  of 
them  as  a jovial,  boisterous  race  (x.  p.  420),  and 
mentions  their  passion  for  music  and  the  number  and 
strange  appellations  of  their  musical  instruments 
(id.  iv.  176,  xiv.  p.  654).  Dion  Chrysostom  (Orat. 
xxxii.)  upbraids  them  with  their  levity,  their  insane 
love  of  spectacles,  horse  races,  gambling,  and  dissi- 
pation. They  were,  however,  singularly  industrious. 
Besides  their  export  trade,  the  city  was  full  of  manu- 
factoiies  of  paper,  linen,  glass,  and  mushn  (Vopisc. 
Saturn.  8).  Even  the  lame  and  blind  had  their 
occupations.  For  their  rulers,  Greek  or  Koman,  they 
invented  nicknames.  The  better  Ptolemies  and  Cae^ 
sars  smiled  at  these  afifonts,  while  Physcon  and 
Caracalla  repaid  them  by  a general  massacre.  For 
more  particular  information  respecting  Alexandreia 
we  refer  to  Matter,  VEcole  Alexandrie,  2 vols.  ; 
the  article  “ Alexandrinische  Schule  ” in  Pauly’s 
Real  Encyclopaedie  ; and  to  Mr.  Sharpe’s  History 
of  Egypt,  2nd  ed. 

The  Government  of  Alexandreia.  Under  the 
Ptolemies  the  Alexandrians  possessed  at  least  the 
semblance  of  a constitution.  Its  Greek  inhabitants 
enjoyed  the  privileges  of  bearing  arms,  of  meeting  in 
the  Gynmasium  to  discuss  their  general  interests, 
and  to  petition  for  redress  of  grievances ; and  they 
were  addressed  in  royal  proclamations  as  “ Men  of 
Macedon.”  But  they  had  no  political  constitution 
able  to  resist  the  grasp  of  despotism ; and,,  after  the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  kings  of  the  Lagid  house, 
were  deprived  of  even  the  shadow  of  freedom.  To 
this  end  the  division  of  the  city  into  three  nations 
directly  contributed ; for  the  Greeks  were  ever  ready 
to  take  up  anus  against  the  Jews,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians feared  and  contenmed  them  both.  A connu- 
bium,  indeed,  existed  between  the  latter  and  the 
Greeks.  (Letronne,  Inscr.  i.  p.  99.)  Of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Jews  by  an  Ethnarch  and  a Sanhedrim 
we  have  already  spoken:  how  the  quarter  Khacotis 
was  administered  we  do  not  know;  it  was  probably 
under  a priesthood  of  its  own : but  we  find  in  in- 
scriptions and  in  other  scattered  notices  that  the 
Greek  population  was  divided  into  tribes  (^uAal), 
and  into  wards  (Stj^uoI).  The  tribes  were  nine  in 
number  (’AA0afs,  ’Apiaduis,  Ariiaueip'is,  Aiovvais, 
Eui/ety,  ©eUTts,  Qouvris,  Mapwvls,  '2,Ta(pvXis'). 
(Meineke,  Analecta  Alexandrina,  p.  346,  seq.  Berl. 
1843.)  There  was,  indeed,  some  variation  in  the 
appellations  of  the  tribes,  since  Apollonius  of  Ehodes, 
the  author  of  the  Argonautica,  belonged  to  a tribe 
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called  IlroXffjLais.  (Vit.  Apoll.  Rhod.  ed.  Brunk.) 
The  senate  was  elected  from  the  piincipal  members 
of  the  wards  (Arj/udra/).  Its  functions  were  chiefly 
judicial.  In  inscriptions  we  meet  with  the  titles 
yv/xvaaidpxvs,  SiKaioddrgs,  VTrofjLVTyjLaTdypacpos, 
dpx^biKaa'TT}'!,  dyopdvofios,  &c.  (Letronne,  Recueil 
des  Inscr.  Gr.  et  Lat.  de  VEgypte,  vol.  i.  1842, 
Paris;  id.  Recherches  pour  servir  a VHistoire  de 
VEgypte,  &c.  Paris,  1823 — 8.)  From  the  reign 

of  Augustus,  B.  c.  31,  to  that  of  Septimius  Seve- 
rus,  A.  D.  194,  the  functions  of  the  senate  were 
suspended,  and  their  place  supplied  by  the  Roman 
Juridicus,  or  Chief  Justice,  whose  authority  was 
inferior  only  to  that  of  the  Praefectus  Augustalis. 
(Winkler,  de  Jurid.  Alex.  Lips.  1827 — 8.)  The 
latter  emperor  restored  the  “yws  buleutarumP 
(Spartian.  Severus,  c.  17.) 

The  Roman  government  of  Alexandreia  was  alto- 
gether peculiar.  The  country  was  assigned  neither 
to  the  senatorian  nor  the  impeiial  provinces,  but 
was  made  dependent  on  the  Caesar  alone.  For 
this  regulation  there  were  valid  reasons.  The  Nile- 
valley  was  not  easy  of  access ; might  be  easily  de- 
fended by  an  ambitious  prefect;  was  opulent  and 
populous ; and  was  one  of  the  piincipal  granaries  of 
Rome.  Hence  Augustus  interdicted  the  senatorian 
order,  and  even  tfie  piore  fllustiious  equites  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  59)  from  visiting  Egypt  without  special 
licence.  The  prefect  he  selected,  and  his  successors 
observed  the  rule,  either  from  his  personal  adherents, 
or  from  equites  who  looked  to  him  alone  for  pro- 
motion. Under  the  prefect,  but  nominated  by  the 
emperor,  was  the  Juridicus  (dpxiSiK'da'T'jjs),  who 
presided  over  a numerous  staff  of  infeiior  magis- 
trates, and  whose  decisions  could  be  annulled  by  the 
prefect,  or  perhaps  the  emperor  alone.  The  Caesar 
appointed  also  the  keeper  of  the  public  records 
(Jmog.V7]p.aT6ypa<pos'),  the  chief  of  the  police  (vvk-, 
Tcpivhs  arpaTTiyds'),  the  Interpreter  of  Egyptian 
law  (6|ij77Jt)js  Trarpiuv  vojxwv),  the  praefectus  an- 
nonae  or  warden  of  the  markets  (eTrineATjrl/s  riau 
rp  TToAet  xp’fo'tjuojv),  and  the  President  of  the  Mu- 
seum. All  these  officers,  as  Caesarian  nominees, 
wore  a scarlet-bordered  robe.  (Strab.  p.  797,  seq.)  In 
other  respects  the  domination  of  Rome  was  highly 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  Alexandreia.  Trade, 
which  had  declined  under  the  later  Ptolemies, 
revived  and  attained  a prosperity  hitherto  unex- 
ampled : the  army,  instead  of  being  a horde  of  lawless 
and  oppressive  mercenaries,  was  restrained  undej.- 
strict  discipline : the  privileges  and  national  customs 
of  the  three  constituents  of  its  population  were  re- 
spected: the  luxury  of  Rome  gave  new  vigour  to 
commerce  with  the  East;  the  corn-supply  to  Italy 
promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  Delta  and  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Emporium;  and  the  frequent  inscription 
of  the  imperial  names  upon  the  temples  attested  that 
Alexandreia  at  least  had  benefited  by  exchanging 
the  Ptolemies  for  the  Caesars. 

The  History  of  Alexandreia  may  be  divided 
into  three  periods.  (1)  The  Hellenic.  (2)  The 
Roman.  (3)  The  Christian.  The  details  of  the 
first  of  these  may  be  read  in  the  History  of  the 
Ptolemies  (^Dict.  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  565 — 599). 
Here  it  will  suffice  to  remark,  that  the  city  pros- 
pered under  the  wisdom  of  Soter  and  the  genius  of 
Philadelphus ; lost  somewhat  of  its  Hellenic  cha- 
racter under  Euergetes,  and  began  to  decline  under 
Philopator,  who  was  a mere  Eastern  despot,  smv 
rounded  and  governed  by  women,  eunuchs,  and  fa- 
vourites. From  Epiphanes  downwards  these  evil^ 
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were  agp^avated.  The  army  was  disorganised ; trade 
and  agriculture  declined ; the  Alexandrian  people 
grew  more  servile  and  vicious:  even  the  Museum 
exhibited  symptoms  of  decrepitude.  Its  professors 
continued,  indeed,  to  cultivate  science  and  criticism, 
but  invention  and  taste  had  expired.  It  depended 
upon  Rome  whether  Alexandreia  should  become 
tributary  to  Antioch,  or  receive  a proconsul  from  the 
senate.  The  wars  of  Rome  with  Carthage,  Macedon, 
and  Syria  alone  deferred  the  deposition  of  the  La- 
gidae.  The  influence  of  Rome  in  the  Ptolemaic 
kingdom  commenced  properly  in  b.  c.  204,  when 
the  guardians  of  Epiphanes  placed  their  infant  ward 
under  the  protection  of  the  senate,  as  his  only  refuge 
against  the  designs  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian 
monarchs.  (Justin,  xxx.  2.)  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus 
was  appointed  guardian  to  the  young  Ptolemy,  and 
the  legend  “ Tutor  Regis  ” upon  the  Aemilian  coins 
commemorates  this  trust.  (Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  123.) 
In  B.  c.  163  the  Romans  adjudicated  between  the 
brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes.  The 
latter  received  Gyrene;  the  former  retained  Alex- 
andreia and  Egypt.  In  b.  c.  145,  Scipio  Africanus 
the  younger  was  appointed  to  settle  the  distractions 
wliich  ensued  upon  the  murder  of  Eupator.  (Justin, 
xxxviii.  8;  Cic.  Acad.  Q.  iv.  2,  Off.  iii.  2;  Diod. 
Legal.  32;  Cell.  N.  A.  xviii.  9.)  An  inscription, 
of  about  this  date,  recorded  at  Delos  the  existence  of 
amity  between  Alexandreia  and  Rome.  (Letronne, 
Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  In  b.c.97,  Ptolemy  Apion  de- 
vised by  will  the  province  of  Gyrene  to  the  Roman  se- 
nate (Liv.  Ixx.  Epit.),  and  his  example  was  followed, 
in  B.  c.  80,  by  Ptolemy  Alexander,  who  bequeathed 
to  them  Alexandreia  and  his  kingdom.  The  bequest, 
however,  was  not  immediately  enforced,  as  the  re- 
public was  occupied  with  civil  convulsions  at  home. 
Twenty  years  later  Ptolemy  Auletes  mortgaged  his 
revenues  to  a wealthy  Roman  senator,  Rabirius  Pos- 
tumus  (Cic.  Fragm.  xvii.  Orelli,  p.  458),  and  in 
B.  c.  55  Alexandreia  was  drawn  into  the  immediate 
vortex  of  the  Roman  revolution,  and  from  this  period, 
until  its  submission  to  Augustus  in  b.  c.  30,  it  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  alternately  of  Pompey,  Gabinius, 
Caesar,  Cassius  the  liberator,  and  M.  Antonins. 

The  wealth  of  Alexandreia  in  the  last  century  b.c. 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that,  in  b.c.  63,  6250 
talents,  or  a million  sterling,  were  paid  to  the  trea- 
sury as  port  dues  alone.  (Diod.  xvii.  52;  Strab. 
p.  832.)  Under  the  emperors,  the  history  of  Alex- 
andreia exhibits  little  variety.  It  was,  upon  the 
whole,  leniently  governed,  for  it  was  the  interest  of 
the  Caesars  to  be  generally  popular  in  a city  which 
commanded  one  of  the  granaries  of  Rome.  Augustus, 
indeed,  marked  his  displeasure  at  the  support  given 
to  M.  Antonins,  by  building  Nicopolis  about  three 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  Canobic  gate  as  its  rival,  and 
by  depriving  the  Greeks  of  Alexandreia  of  the  only 
political  distinction  which  the  Ptolemies  had  left  them 
— the  judicial  functions  of  the  senate.  The  city, 
however,  shared  in  the  general  prosperity  of  Egypt 
under  Roman  rule.  The  portion  of  its  population 
that  came  most  frequently  in  collision  with  the 
executive  was  that  of  the  Jewish  Quarter.  Some- 
times emperors,  like  Caligula,  demanded  that  the 
imperial  efiigies  or  mihtary  standards  should  be 
set  up  in  their  temple,  at  others  the  Greeks  ridi- 
culed or  outraged  the  Hebrew  ceremonies.  Both 
these  causes  were  attended  with  sanguinary  results, 
and  even  with  general  pillage  and  burning  of  the 
city.  Alexandi'eia  was  favoured  by  Claudius,  who 
added  a wing  to  the  Museum ; was  threatened  with 
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a visit  from  Nero,  who  coveted  the  skilful  applause 
of  its  claqueurs  in  the  theatre  (Sueton.  Ner.  20); 
was  the  head-quarter,  for  some  months,  of  Vespasian 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  48,  iv.  82)  during  the  civil  wars 
which  pi'eceded  his  accession;  was  subjected  to  mili- 
tary lawlessness  under  Domitian  (Juv.  Sat.  xvi.); 
was  governed  mildly  by  Trajan,  who  even  supplied 
the  city,  during  a dearth,  with  corn  (Plin.  Panegyr. 
31.  § 23);  and  was  visited  by  Hadrian  in  A.  D.  122, 
who  has  left  a graphic  picture  of  the  population. 
(Vopisc.  Saturn.  8.)  The  first  important  change 
in  their  pohty  was  that  introduced  by  the  emperor 
Severus  in  a.  D.  196.  The  Alexandiian  Greeks 
were  no  longer  formidable,  and  Severus  accordingly 
restored  their  senate  and  municipal  government. 
He  also  ornamented  the  city  with  a temple  of  Rhea, 
and  with  a public  bath  — Thermae  Septimianae. 

Alexandreia,  hoAvever,  suffered  more  from  a single 
visit  of  Caracalla  than  from  the  tyranny  or  caprice 
of  any  of  his  predecessors.  That  emperor  had  been 
ridiculed  by  its  satirical  populace  for  affecting  to  be 
the  Achilles  and  Alexander  of  his  time.  The  ru- 
mours or  caricatures  which  reached  him  in  Italy  were 
not  forgotten  on  his  tour  through  the  provinces ; and 
although  he  was  greeted  with  hecatombs  on  his  arri- 
val at  Alexandreia  in  A.  D.  211  (Herodian.  iv.  9), 
he  did  not  omit  to  repay  the  insult  by  a general  mas- 
sacre of  the  youth  of  military  age.  (Dion  Cass. 
IxxAui.  22 ; Spartian.  Caracall.  6.)  Caracalla  also 
introduced  some  important  changes  in  the  civil  rela- 
tions of  the  Alexandrians.  To  mark  his  displeasure 
with  the  Greeks,  he  admitted  the  chief  men  of  the 
quaider  Rhacotis  — i.  e.  native  Egyptians  — into 
the  Roman  senate  (Dion  Cass.  li.  17;  Spartian. 
Caracall.  9);  he  patronised  a temple  of  Isis  at 
Rome ; and  he  punished  the  citizens  of  the  Brucheium 
by  retrenching  their  public  games  and  their  allow- 
ance of  corn.  The  Greek  quarter  was  charged  with 
the  maintenance  of  an  additional  Roman  garrison, 
and  its  inner  waUs  were  repaired  and  lined  with 
forts. 

From  the  works  of  Aretaeus  (^de  Morh.  Acut. 
i.)  we  learn  that  Alexandreia  was  visited  by  a pes- 
tilence in  the  reign  of  Gallus,  A.  D.  253.  In  265, 
the  prefect  Aemilianus  was  proclaimed  Caesar 
by  his  soldiers.  (Trebell.  Pol.  Trig.  Tyrann.  22, 
Gallien.  4.)  In  270,  the  name  of  Zenobia,  queen 
of  Palmyra,  appears  on  the  Alexandrian  coinage; 
and  the  city  had  its  full  share  of  the  evils  con- 
sequent upon  the  frequent  revolutions  of  the  Ro- 
man empire.  (Vopisc.  Aurelian.  32.)  After  this 
period,  A.  D.  271,  Alexandreia  lost  much  of  its  pre- 
dominance in  Egypt,  since  the  native  population, 
hardened  by  repeated  wars,  and  reinforced  by  Ara- 
bian immigrants,  had  become  a martial  and  turbulent 
race.  In  A.  D.  297  (Eutrop.  ix.  22),  Diocletian  be- 
sieged and  regained  Alexandreia,  which  had  declared 
itself  in  favour  of  the  usurper  Achilleus.  The  em- 
peror, however,  made  a lenient  use  of  his  victory, 
and  purchased  the  favour  of  the  populace  by  an 
increased  largess  of  com.  The  column,  now  well 
known  as  Pompey’s  Pillar,  once  supported  a statue 
of  this  emperor,  and  still  bears  on  its  base  the  in- 
scription, “ To  the  most  honoured  emperor,  the  de- 
liverer of  Alexandreia,  the  invincible  Diocletian.” 

Alexandreia  had  its  full  share  of  the  persecutions 
of  this  reign.  The  Jewish  rabbinism  and  Greek 
philosophy  of  the  city  had  paved  the  way  for  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  serious  temper  of  the  Egyptian 
population  sympathised  with  the  earnestness  of  the 
new  faith.  The  Christian  population  of  Alexan- 
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dreia  was  accordingly  numerous  when  the  imperial 
edicts  were  put  in  force.  Nor  were  martyrs  wanting. 
The  city  was  already  an  episcopal  see ; and  its  bishop 
Peter,  with  the  presbyters  Faustus,  Dius,  and  Am- 
monius,  were  among  the  first  victims  of  Diocletian’s 
rescript.  The  Christian  annals  of  Alexandreia  have 
so  little  that  is  peculiar  to  the  city,  that  it  will 
suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  the  general  history  of 
the  Church. 

Ft  is  more  interesting  to  turn  from  the  Arian  and 
Athanasian  feuds,  which  sometimes  deluged  the 
streets  of  the  city  with  blood,  and  sometimes  made 
necessary  the  intervention  of  the  Prefect,  to  the 
aspect  which  Alexandreia  presented  to  the  Arabs,  in 
A.  D.  640,  after  so  many  revolutions,  civil  and  re- 
ligious. The  Pharos  and  Heptastadium  were  still 
uninjured : the  Sebaste  or  Caesarium,  the  Soma,  and 
the  Quarter  Ehacotis,  retained  almost  their  original 
grandeur.  But  the  Hippodrome  at  the  Canobic 
Gate  was  a ruin,  and  a new  Museum  had  replaced 
in  the  Egyptian  Region  the  more  ample  structure  of 
the  Ptolemies  in  the  Brucheium.  The  Greek  quar- 
ter was  indeed  nearly  deserted : the  Regio  Judaeorum 
was  occupied  by  a few  miserable  tenants,  who  pur- 
chased from  the  Alexandrian  patriarch  the  right  to 
follow  their  national  law.  The  Serapeion  had  been 
converted  into  a Cathedral;  and  some  of  the  more 
conspicuous  buildings  of  the  Hellenic  city  had  be- 
come the  Christian  Churches  of  St.  Mark,  St.  John, 
St.  Mary,  &c.  Yet  Amrou  reported  to  his  master 
the  Khalif  Omar  that  Alexandreia  was  a city  con- 
taining four  thousand  palaces,  four  thousand  public 
baths,  four  hundred  theatres,  forty  thousand  Jews 
who  paid  tribute,  and  twelve  thousand  persons  who 
sold  herbs.  (Eutych.  Annal.  A.  d.  640.)  The 
result  of  Arabian  desolation  was,  that  the  city,  which 
had  dwindled  into  the  Egyptian  Quarter,  shrunk 
into  the  limits  of  the  Heptastadium,  and,  after  the 
year  1497,  when  the  Portuguese,  by  discovering  the 
passage  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  changed  the 
whole  current  of  Indian  trade,  it  degenerated  still 
further  into  an  obscure  town,  with  a population  of 
about  6000,  inferior  probably  to  that  of  the  original 
Rhacotis. 

Ruins  of  Alexandreia.  These  may  be  divided 
into  two  classes:  (1)  indistinguishable  mounds  of 
masonry;  and  (2)  fragments  of  buildings  which 
may,  in  some  degree,  be  identified  with  ancient  sites 
or  structures. 

“ The  Old  Town”  is  surrounded  by  a double 
wall,  with  lofty  towers,  and  five  gates.  The  Rosetta 
Gate  is  the  eastern  entrance  into  this  circuit ; but  it 
does  not  correspond  with  the  old  Canobic  Gate,  which 
was  half  a mile  further  to  the  east.  The  space  in- 
closed is  about  10,000  feet  in  length,  and  in  its 
breadth  varies  from  3200  to  1600  feet.  It  contains 
generally  shapeless  masses  of  ruins,  consisting  of 
shattered  columns  and  capitals,  cisterns  choked  with 
rubbish,  and  fragments  of  pottery  and  glass.  Some 
of  the  mounds  are  covered  by  the  villas  and  gardens  of 
the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  Alexandreia.  Nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  inclosure,  and  probably  in  the  High 
Street  between  the  Canobic  and  Necropolitan  Gates, 
stood  a few  years  since  three  granite  columns.  They 
were  nearly  opposite  the  Mosque  of  St.  Athanasius, 
and  were  perhaps  the  last  remnants  of  the  colonnade 
which  lined  the  High  Street.  (From  this  mosque 
I was  taken,  in  1801,  the  sarcophagus  of  green 
I breccia  which  is  now  in  tlie  British  Museum.) 
I Until  December,  1841,  there  was  also  on  the  road 
I leading  to  the  Rosetta  Gate  the  base  of  another 
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similar  cofumn.  But  these,  as  well  as  other  rem- 
nants of  the  capital  of  the  Ptolemies,  have  disap* 
peared;  although,  twenty  years  ago,  the  intersection 
of  its  two  main  streets  was  distinctly  visible,  at  a 
point  near  the  Frank  Square,  and  not  very  far  from 
the  Catholic  convent.  Excavations  in  the  Old 
Town  occasionally,  indeed,  bring  to  light  parts  of 
statues,  large  columns,  and  fragments  of  masonry: 
but  the  ground-plan  of  Alexandreia  is  now  pro- 
bably lost  irretrievably,  as  the  ruins  have  been  con- 
verted into  building  materials,  without  note  being 
taken  at  the  time  of  the  site  or  character  of  the 
remnants  removed.  Vestiges  of  baths  and  other 
buildings  may  be  traced  along  the  inner  and  outer 
bay;  and  numerous  tanks  are  stiU  in  use  which 
formed  part  of  the  cisterns  that  supplied  the  city 
with  Nile-water.  They  w^ere  often  of  considerable 
size ; were  built  under  the  houses ; and,  being  arched 
and  coated  with  a thick  red  plaster,  have  in  many 
cases  remained  perfect  to  this  day.  One  set  of 
these  reservoirs  runs  parallel  to  the  eastern  issue  of 
the  Mahmoodeh  Canal,  which  nearly  represents  the 
old  Canobic  Canal ; others  are  found  in  the  convents 
which  occupy  part  of  the  site  of  the  Old  Town; 
and  others  again  are  met  with  below  the  mound  of 
Pompey’s  Pillar.  The  descent  into  these  chambers 
is  either  by  steps  in  the  side  or  by  an  opening  in  the 
roof,  through  w'hich  the  Water  is  drawn  up  by 
ropes  and  buckets. 

The  most  striking  remains  of  ancient  Alexandreia 
are  the  Obelisks  and  Pompey’s  Pillar.  The  former 
are  universally  known  by  the  inappropriate  name  of 
“ Cleopatra’s  Needles.”  The  fame  of  Cleopatra  has 
preserved  her  memory  among  the  illiterate  Arabs, 
who  regard  her  as  a kind  of  enchantress,  and  ascribe 
to  her  many  of  the  great  works  of  her  capital, — the 
Pharos  and  Heptastadium  included.  Meselleh  is, 
moreover,  the  Arabic  word  for  “ a packing  Needle,” 
and  is  given  generally  to  obelisks.  The  two  columns, 
however,  which  bear  this  appellation,  are  red  granite 
obelisks  which  were  brought  by  one  of  the  Caesars 
from  Heliopolis,  and,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxvi.  9), 
were  set  up  in  front  of  the  Sebaste  or  Caesarium. 
They  are  about  57  paces  apart  from  each  other:  one 
is  still  vertical,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
They  stood  each  on  two  steps  of  white  limestone. 
The  veidical  obelisk  is  73  feet  high,  the  diameter  at 
its  base  is  7 feet  and  7 inches;  the  fallen  obelisk 
has  been  mutilated,  and,  with  the  same  diameter,  is 
shorter.  The  latter  was  presented  by  Mohammed 
Ali  to  the  English  government:  and  the  propriety  of: 
its  removal  to  England  has  been  discussed  during 
the  present  year.  Pliny  {1.  c.)  ascribes  them  to  an 
Egyptian  king  named  Mesphres : nor  is  he  altogether 
wrong.  The  Pharaoh  whose  oval  they  exhibit  was 
the  third  Thothmes,  and  in  Manetho’s  list  the  first 
and  second  Thothmes(  18th  Dynasty:  Kenrick,  vol.ii. 
p.  199)  are  written  as  Mesphra-Thothmosis.  Ra- 
meses  III.  and  Osirei  II.,  his  third  successor,,  have 
also  their  ovals  upon  these  obelisks. 

Pompey’s  Pillar,  as  it  is  erroneously,  termed,  is  de- 
nominated by  the  Arabs  Amood  e sovmrii;  sari  or  so- 
wari  being  applied  by  them  to  any  lofty  monument 
which  suggests  the  image  of  a.  “ mast.”  It  might 
more  properly  be  termed  Diocletian’s  Pillar,  since  a 
statue  of  that  emperor  once  occupied  its  summit,  com- 
memorating the  capture  of, Alexandreia  in  A.  d.  297, 
after  an  obstinate  siege  of  eight  months.  The  total 
height  of  this  column  is  98  feet  9 inches,  the  shaft 
is  73  feet,  the  circumference  29  feet  8 inches,  and 
, the  diameter  at  the- top  of  the  capital  is  16  feet  6 
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inches.  The  shaft,  capital,  and  pedestal  are  ap- 
parently of  different  ages ; the  latter  are  of  veiy  in- 
ferior ■workmanship  to  the  shaft.  The  substractions 
of  the  column  are  fragments  of  older  monuments,  and 
the  name  of  Psammetichus  with  a few  hieroglyphics 
is  inscribed  upon  them. 

The  origin  of  the  name  Pompey’s  Pillar  is  very 
doubtful.  It  has  been  derived  from  no,u7ra?os,  “ con- 
ducting,” since  the  column  served  for  a land-mark. 
In  the  inscription  copied  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
and  Mr.  Salt,  it  is  stated  that  “ Publius,  the  Eparch 
of  Egypt,”  erected  it  in  honour  of  Diocletian.  For 
Publius  it  has  been  proposed  to  read  “ Pompeius.” 
The  Pillar  originally  stood  in  the  centre  of  a paved 
area  beneath  the  level  of  the  ground,  lilve  so  many 
of  the  later  Roman  memorial  columns.  The  pave- 
ment, however,  has  long  been  broken  up  and  earned 
away.  If  Arabian  traditions  may  be  trusted,  this 
now  solitai'7  Pillar  once  stood  in  a Stoa  with  400 
others,  and  formed  part  of  the  peristyle  of  the  an- 
cient Serapeion. 

Next  in  interest  are  the  Catacombs  or  remains  of 
the  ancient  Necropolis  beyond  the  Western  Gate. 
The  approach  to  this  cemetery  was  through  vineyards 
and  gardens,  which  both  Athenaeus  and  Strabo  cele- 
brate. The  extent  of  the  Catacombs  is  remarkable; 
they  are  cut  partly  in  a ridge  of  sandy  calcareous 
stone,  and  partly  in  the  calcai'eous  rock  that  faces 
tlie  sea.  They  all  communicate  with  the  sea  by 
narrow  vaults,  and  the  most  spacious  of  them  is 
about  3830  yds.  SW.  of  Pompey's  Pillar.  Their 
style  of  decoration  is  purely  Greek,  and  in  one  of 
the  chambers  are  a Doric  entablature  and  mould- 
ings, Avhich  evince  no  decline  in  art  at  the  period  of 
their  erection.  Several  tombs  in  that  direction,  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  some  even  below  its  level,  are 
entitled  “ Bagni  di  Cleopatra'' 

A more  jiarticular  account  of  the  Ruins  of  Alex- 
andreia  will  be  found  in  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson’s 
Topography  of  Thebes^  p.  380,  seq.,  and  his  Hand- 
Book  for  Travellers  in  Egypt,  j>p.  7 1 — 100,  Murray, 
1847.  Besides  the  references  already  given  for 
Alexandreia,  its  topography  and  histoiy,  the  follow- 
ing writers  may  be  consulted:  — Stmb.  p.  791,  seq.; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9,  vii.  5.  §§  13,  14,  &c.  &c.;  Diod. 
xvii.  52;  Pausan.  v.  21,  viii.  33;  Arrian,  Exp. 
Alex.  iii.  1.  § 5,  seq.;  Q.  Curtius,  iv.  8.  §2,  x.  10. 
§20;  Pint.  Alex.  26;  Mela,  i.  9.  § 9;  Plin.  v.  10, 
11;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  It.  Anton,  pp.  57,  70; 
Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  28 ; Polyb.  xxxix.  14 ; Caesar,  B.  C. 
iii.  112.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ALEXANDREIA  (p  'A\€^dv5peia).  Besides  the 
celebrated  Alexandreia  mentioned  above,  there  were 
several  other  towns  of  this  name,  founded  by  Alex- 
ander or  his  successors. 

1.  In  Arachosia,  also  called  Alexandropolis,  on 
the  river  Arachotus ; its  site  is  unknown.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

2.  In  Ariaxa  (•^  iv  ’Aplots,  or  Alexandreia  Arion 
as  Pliny,  vi.  17,  names  it),  the  chief  city  of  the 
country,  now  Herat,  the  capital  of  Khorassan,  a 
town  which  has  a considerable  trade.  The  tradition 
is  that  Alexander  the  Great  founded  this  Alexandreia, 
but  hke  others  of  the  name  it  was  probably  only  so 
called  in  honour  of  him.  (Strab.  pp.  514,  516,  723; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

3.  In  Bactriana,  a town  in  Bactriana,  near 
Bactra  (Steph.  Byz.). 

4.  In  Carmania,  the  capital  of  the  country,  now 
Kcvman.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.) 

6.  Ad  Issum  (^  kot’  ’'laaov  x Alexander Qum,\ 
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Iskendernn),  a town  on  the  east  side  of  the  Gulf  of 
Issus,  and  probably  on  or  close  to  the  site  of  the 
Myriandrus  of  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  4),  and  Arrian 
{Anab.  ii.  6).  It  seems  probable  that  tlie  place  re- 
ceived a new  name  in  honour  of  Alexander.  Ste- 
phanus  mentions  both  Myriandrus  and  Alexandreia  of 
Cilicia,  by  which  he  means  this  place ; but  this  does 
not  prove  that  there  were  two  to'wns  in  his  time. 
Both  Stephanus  and  Strabo  (p.  676)  place  this  Alex- 
andreia in  Cilicia  [Ajmanus].  A place  called  Jacob’s 
Well,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iskendernn,  has  been 
supposed  to  be  the  site  of  Myriandms  {^London  Geog. 
Journ.  vol.vii.  p.  414);  but  no  proof  is  given  of  tliis 
assertion.  Iskendernn  is  about  6 miles  SSW.  of  the 
Pylae  Ciliciae  direct  distance.  [Amanus.]  The 
place  is  unliealthy  in  summer,  and  contained  only 
sixty  or  seventy  mean  houses  when  Niebuhr  visited 
it ; but  in  recent  times  it  is  said  to  have  improved. 
(Niebuhr,  Reisebeschreibnng,  vol.  iii.  p.  19;  London 
Geog.  Jonrn.  vol.x.  p.  511.)‘» 

6.  OxiANA.  [SOGDIANA.] 

7.  In  Paropamisus.  [Paropamisadae.] 

8.  Troas  AAe^dvbpeia  7)  Tpwas),  sometimes 
called  simply  Alexandi-eia,  and  sometimes  Troas  (Acts 
Apost.  xvi.  8),  now  Eski  Stambnl  or  Old  Stambnl, 
was  situated  on  the  coast  of  Ti'oas,  opposite  to  the 
south-eastern  point  of  the  island  of  Tenedos,  and 
north  of  Assus.  It  was  founded  by  Antigonus,  one 
of  the  most  able  of  Alexander’s  successors,  under  the 
name  of  Antigoneia  Troas,  and  peopled  ■with  settlers 
from  Scepsis  and  other  neighbouring  tovms.  It  was 
improved  by  Lysimachus  king  of  Thrace,  and  named 
Alexandreia  Troas ; but  both  names,  Antigoneia,  and 
Alexandreia,  appear  on  some  coins.  It  w^as  a flou- 
rishing place  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  had  re- 
ceived a Roman  colony  when  Strabo  wrote  (p.  593), 
which  was  sent  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  the 
name  Col.  Avg.  Troas  on  a coin  shows.  In 
the  time  of  Hadrian  an  aqueduct  several  miles  in 
length  was  constructed,  partly  at  the  expense  of 
Herodes  Atticus,  to  bring  water  to  the  city  from  Ida. 
Llany  of  the  supports  of  the  aqueduct  still  remain, 
but  all  the  arches  are  broken.  The  ruins  of  this 
city  cover  a large  surface.  Chandler  says  that  the 
walls,  the  largest  part  of  which  remain,  are  several 
miles  in  circumference.  The  remains  of  the  Thermae 
or  baths  are  very  considerable,  and  doubtless  belong 
to  the  Roman  period.  There  is  little  marble  on  the 
site  of  the  city,  for  the  materials  have  been  earned 
off  to  build  houses  and  public  edifices  at  Constanti- 
nople. The  place  is  now  nearly  deserted. 

There  is  a story,  perhaps  not  worth  much,  that  the 
dictator  Caesar  thought  of  transferring  the  seat  of 
empire  to  this  Alexandreia  or  to  Ilium  (Suet.  Caes. 
79);  and  some  uniters  have  conjectured  that  Au- 
gustus had  a like  design,  as  may  be  inferred  from 
the  words  of  Horace  (^Carm.  iii.  3.  37,  &c.).  It  may 
be  true  that  Constantine  thought  of  Alexancfreia 
(Zosim.  ii.  30)  for  his  new  capital,  but  in  the  end 
he  made  a better  selection. 

9.  Ultima  f A\e^dvdpeia  iaxdrg,  or  'AKe^av- 
SpeVxava,  Appian,  Syr.  57),  a city  founded  among 
the  Scythians,  according  to  Appian.  It  was  founded 
by  Alexander  upon  the  Jaxartes,  which  the  Greeks 
called  the  Tanais,  as  a bulwark  against  the  eastern 
barbarians  The  colonists  were  Hellenic  mercenaries, 
^Macedonians  who  were  past  service,  and  some  of  the 
adjacent  barbarians : the  city  was  60  stadia  in  circuit. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  1.  3;  Curtius,  ■vii.  6.)  There  is 
no  evidence  to  determine  the  exact  site,  which  may 
be  that  of  Khodjmd,  as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.J 
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ALEXANDRI  ARAE  or  COLUMNAE  (ot 
AKe^dvSpov  ^(ap.oi).  It  was  a well-known  custom 
of  the  ancient  conquerors  from  Sesostris  downwards 
to  mark  their  progress,  and  especially  its  furthest 
limits,  by  monuments;  and  thus,  in  Central  Asia, 
near  the  river  Jaxartes  (^Sihotm),  there  were  shown 
altars  of  Hercules  and  Bacchus,  Cyrus,  Semiramis 
and  Alexander.  (Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18;  Solin.  49.) 
Pliny  adds  that  Alexander’s  soldiers  supposed  the 
Jaxartes  to  be  the  Tauais,  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 26) 
actually  places  altars  of  Alexander  on  the  true 
Tanais  (JDon),  which  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
(xxii.  8),  carrying  the  confusion  a step  further, 
transfers  to  the  Borysthenes.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2, 
pp.  38,  40,  71,  191,  196.)  Respecting  Alexanders 
altars  in  India,  see  Hyphasis.  [P.  S.] 

A'LGIDUS  (’'A\7t5os),  a mountain  of  Latium, 
forming  part  of  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  though  detached  from  the  central  summit,  the 
Mons  Albanus  or  Monte  Cavo,  and  separated,  as 
well  from  that  as  from  the  Tusculan  hills,  by  an 
elevated  valley  of  considerable  breadth.  The  extent 
in  which  the  name  was  applied  is  not  certain,  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  a general  appellation  for  the 
north-eastern  portion  of  the  Alban  group,  rather  than 
that  of  a particular  mountain  summit.  It  is  cele- 
brated by  Horace  for  its  black  woods  of  holm-oalcs 
(nigrae  feraci  frondis  in  Algido')^  and  for  its  cold 
and  snowy  climate  (jiivali  Algido^  Carm.  i.  21.  6, 
iii.  23.  9,  iv.  4.  .58):  but  its  lower  slopes  became 
afterwards  much  frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles 
as  a place  of  summer  retirement,  whence  Silius  Itali- 
cus  gives  it  the  epithet  of  amoena  Algida  (Sil. 
Ital.  xii.  536 ; Martial,  x.  30.  6).  It  has  now  very 
much  resumed  its  ancient  aspect,  and  is  covered  with 
dense  forests,  which  are  frequently  the  haunts  of 
banditti. 

At  an  earlier  period  it  plays  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  Rome,  being  the  theatre  of  numberless 
conflicts  between  the  Romans  and  Aequians.  It  is 
not  clear  whether  it  was — as  supposed  by  Dionysius 
(x.  21),  who  is  followed  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  258) 
— ever  included  in  the  proper  territories  of  the 
Aequians : the  expressions  of  Livy  would  certainly 
lead  to  a contrary  conclusion : but  it  was  continually 
occupied  by  them  as  an  advanced  post,  which  at  once 
secured  their  own  communications  with  the  Volscians, 
and  intercepted  those  of  the  Romans  and  Latins  with 
their  allies  the  Hemicans.  The  elevated  plain 
which  separated  it  from  the  Tusculan  hills  thus 
became  their  habitual  field  of  battle.  (Liv.  iii.  2, 
23,  25,  &c.;  Dion.  Hal.  x.  21,  xi.  3,  23,  &c.;  Ovid, 
Fast.  vi.  721.)  Of  the  exploits  of  which  it  was  the 
scene,  the  most  celebrated  are  the  victory  of  Cincin- 
natus  over  the  Aequians  under  Cloelius  Gracchus, 
in  B.  c.  458,  and  that  of  Postumius  Tubertus,  in 
B.  c.  428,  over  the  combined  forces  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians.  The  last  occasion  on  which  we  find 
the  former  people  encamping  on  Mt.  Algidus,  was  in 
B.  c.  415. 

In  several  passages  Dionysius  speaks  of  a town 
named  Algidus,  but  Livy  nowhere  alludes  to  the 
existence  of  such  a place,  nor  does  his  narrative 
admit  of  the  supposition:  and  it  is  probable  that 
Dionysius  has  mistaken  the  language  of  the  an- 
nalists, and  rendered  “ in  Algido  ” by  iv  irdK^t  ’AA- 
yiS^.  (Dionys.  x.  21,  xi.  3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ''A\yi- 
Sos,  probably  copies  Dionysius.)  In  Strabo’s  time, 
however,  it  is  certain  that  there  was  a small  town 
(ttoKixviov')  of  the  name  (Strab.  p.  237):  but  if 
we  can  construe  his  words  strictly,  this  must  have 
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been  lower  down,  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill; 
and  was  probably  a growth  of  later  times.  It  was 
situated  on  the  Via  Latina ; and  the  gorge  or  narrow 
pass  through  which  that  road  emerged  from  the  hills 
is  still  called  la  Cava  delV  A glio.,  the  latter  word 
being  evidently  a corruption  of  Algidus.  (Nibby, 
Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  123.) 

We  find  mention  in  very  early  times  of  a temple 
of  Fortune  on  Mt.  Algidus  (Liv.  xxi.  62-),  and  we 
learn  also  that  the  mountain  itself  was  sacred  to 
Diana,  who  appears  to  have  had  there  a temple  of 
ancient  celebrity.  (Hor.  Carm.  Saec.  69.)  Exist- 
ing remains  on  the  summit  of  one  of  the  peaks  of  the 
ridge  are  referred,  with  much  probability,  to  this 
temple,  which  appears  to  have  stood  on  an  elevated 
platform,  supported  by  terraces  and  walls  of  a very 
massive  construction,  giving  to  the  whole  much  of 
the  character  of  a fortress,  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Capitol  at  Rome.  These  remains 
— which  are  not  easy  of  access,  on  account  of  the 
dense  woods  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  and 
hence  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  writers 
— are  described  by  Gell  (^Topography  of  Rome,  p. 
42)  and  Nibby  (^Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  121), 
but  more  fully  and  accurately  by  Abeken  (fMittel- 
Italien,  p.  215).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALINDA  ("AAtJ/Sa : Eth.  ’AAirScys),  a city  of 
Caria,  which  was  surrendered  to  Alexander  by  Ada, 
queen  of  Caria.  It  was  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  Caria  (Arrian.  Anah.  i.  23;  Strab.  p.  657).  Its 
position  seems  to  be  properly  feed  by  Fellows  (^Dis- 
coveries in  Lycia,  p.  58)  at  Demmeergee-derasy, 
between  Arab  Hissa  and  Karpuslee,  on  a steep 
rock.  He  found  no  inscriptions,  but  out  of  twenty 
copper  coins  obtained  here  five  had  the  epigraph 
Ahnda.  [G.  L.] 

ALIPHE'RA  (^A\i<p7]pa,  Pans. ; Aliphera,  Liv. ; 
’A\l(peipa,  Polyb. : Eth.  'AAi(f>ripevs,  'AAKprjpaios,  on 
coins  AAI4>EIPEnN,  Aliphiraeus,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10. 
§ 22),  a town  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Cynuria, 
said  to  have  been  built  by  Alipherus,  a son  of  Lycaon, 
was  situated  upon  a steep  and  lofty  hill,  40  stadia  S. 
of  the  Alpheius  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Elis.  A 
large  number  of  its  inhabitants  removed  to  Mega- 
lopolis upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city  in 
B.  c.  371;  but  it  still  continued  to  be  a place  of 
some  importance.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Eleans  by 
Lydiades,  when  tyrant  of  Megalopolis;  but  it  was 
taken  from  them  by  Philip  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c. 
219,  and  restored  to  Megalopolis.  It  contained 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Athena,  and  a celebrated 
bronze  statue  by  Hypatodorus  of  the  latter  goddess, 
who  was  said  to  have  been  bom  here.  There  are 
still  considerable  remains  of  this  tovm  on  the  hill  of 
Nerovitza,  which  has  a tabular  summit  about  300 
yards  long  in  the  direction  of  E.  and  W.,  100  yards 
broad,  and  surrounded  by  remains  of  Hellenic  walls. 
At  the  south-eastern  angle,  a part  rather  higher 
than  the  rest  formed  an  acropolis:  it  was  about 
70  yards  long  and  half  as  much  broad.  The  walls 
are  built  of  polygonal  and  regular  masonry  inter- 
mixed. (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4,  26.  § 5,  27  §§  4,  7 ; 
Polyb.  iv.  77,  78;  Liv.  xxviii.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.', 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  102;  Curtius,  Pehponnesos, 
vol.  i.  p.  361,  seq.) 

ALI'SO  or  ALI'SUM  (’EAiorwr,  ''AAeiaov : per- 
haps Elsen,  near  Paderborn'),  a strong  fortress  in 
Germany,  built  by  Drusus  in  b.  c.  11,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  the  advantages  which  had  been 
gained,  and  to  have  a safe  place  in  which  the  Romans 
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might  maintain  themselves  against  the  Cherusci  and 
Sigambri.  It  was  situated  at  the  point  where  the 
Eliso  empties  itself  into  the  Lupia  (^Lippe,  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  33.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
place  thus  described  by  Dion  Cassius  under  the  name 
'EAiVwi/,  is  the  same  as  the  Aliso  mentioned  by 
Velleius  (ii.  120)  and  Tacitus  (Anra.  ii.  7),  and 
which  in  A.  d.  9,  after  the  defeat  of  Varus,  was  taken 
by  the  Germans.  In  A.  d.  15  it  was  reconquered  by 
the  Romans ; but  being,  the  year  after,  besieged  by 
the  Germans,  it  was  relieved  by  Geimanicus.  So 
long  as  the  Romans  were  involved  in  wars  with  the 
Germans  in  their  own  country,  Aliso  was  a place  of 
the  highest  importance,  and  a military  road  with 
strong  fortifications  kept  up  the  connection  between 
Aliso  and  the  Rhine.  The  name  of  the  place  was 
probably  taken  from  the  little  river  Eliso,  on  whose 
bank  it  stood.  The  ’'AAetuoi/  (in  Ptolemy  ii.  11)  is 
probably  only  another  form  of  the  name  of  this  fortress. 
Much  has  been  written  in  modern  times  upon  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Aliso,  and  different  results  have 
been  arrived  at ; but  from  the  accurate  description  of 
Dion  Cassius,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  vil- 
lage of  Elsen,  about  two  miles  from  Paderborn,  situ- 
ated at  the  confluence  of  the  Alme  (Eliso)  and  Lippe 
(Lupia),  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Aliso.  (Ledebur, 
JJas  Land  u.  Volk  der  Bructerer,  p.  209,  foil.; 
W.  E.  Giefers,  De  Alisone  Costello  Commentatio^ 
Crefeld,  1844,  8vo.)  [L.  S.J 

A'LIUi\I.  [Ackoreia.] 

ALLA'RIA  (’AAAapta:  Eth.  ’AAAapidxTjs),  a city 
of  Crete  of  uncertain  site,  of  which  coins  are  extant, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on 
the  reverse  a figure  of  Heracles  standing.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 


A'LLTA  or  A'LIA*  (6  ’AAi'as,  Pint.)  a small 
river  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  on  its  left  bank, 
about  11  miles  N.  of  Rome.  It  was  on  its  banks 
that  the  Romans  sustained  the  memorable  defeat  by 
the  Gauls  under  Brennus  in  B.  c.  390,  which  led  to 
the  capture  and  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  bar- 
barians. On  this  account  the  day  on  which  the 
battle  was  fought,  the  16th  of  July  (xv.  Kal.  Sex- 
tiles),  called  the  Dies  AUiensis,  was  ever  after  re- 
garded as  disastrous,  and  it  was  forbidden  to  trans- 
act any  public  business  on  it.  (Liv.  vi.  1 , 28 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  717 ; Tac.  Hist.  ii.  91 ; Varr.  de  L.L. 
vi.  §32;  Lucan,  vii.  408 ; Cic.  Ep.  ad  Att.  ix.  5; 
Kal.  Amitem.  ap.  Orell.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  394.) 
A few  years  later,  B.c.  377,  the  Praenestines  and 
their  allies,  during  a war  with  Rome,  took  up  a 
position  on  the  Allia,  trusting  that  it  would  prove 
of  evil  omen  to  their  adversaries;  but  their  hopes 

* According  to  Niebuhr  (vol.  ii.  p.  533,  not.) 
the  correct  form  is  Alia,  but  the  ordinary  form 
Allia  is  supported  by  many  good  MSS.,  and  retained 
by  the  most  recent  editor  of  Livy.  The  note  of 
Servdus  {ad  Aen.  vii.  717)  is  certainly  founded  on 
a naisconceptioiL 
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were  deceived,  and  they  were  totally  defeated  by 
the  dictator  Cincinnatus.  (Liv.  vi.  28;  Eutrop.  ii. 

2.)  The  situation  of  this  celebrated,  but  insignifi- 
cant, stream  is  marked  with  unusual  precision  by 
Livy : “ Aegre  (hostibus)  ad  undecimum  lapidem 
occursum  est,  qua  flumen  Allia  Crustuminis  monti- 
bus  praealto  defluens  alveo,  baud  multum  infra  viam 
Tiberino  amni  miscetur.”  (v.  37.)  The  Gauls  were 
advancing  upon  Rome  by  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  “ via  ” here 
mentioned  is  the  Via  Salaria,  and  the  coiTectness 
of  the  distance  is  confirmed  by  Plutarch  (CainzVZ.  18), 
who  reckons  it  at  90  stadia,  and  by  Eutropius  (i.  20), 
while  Vibius  Sequester,  who  places  it  at  14  miles 
from  Rome  (p.  3),  is  an  authority  of  no  value  on 
such  a point.  Notwithstanding  this  accurate  de- 
scription, the  identification  of  the  river  designated 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  doubt  and  discussion, 
principally  arising  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
is  no  stream  which  actually  crosses  the  Via  Salaria 
at  the  required  distance  from  Rome.  Indeed  the 
only  two  streams  which  can  in  any  degree  deserve 
the  title  of  rivers,  that  flow  into  this  part  of  the 
Tiber,  are  the  Rio  del  J/osso,  which  crosses  the 
modern  road  at  the  Osteria  del  Grillo  about  18  miles 
from  Rome,  and  the  Fosso  di  Conca^  which  rises  at 
a place  called  Conca  (near  the  site  of  Ficulea), 
about  13  miles  from  Rome,  but  flows  in  a southerly 
direction  and  crosses  the  Via  Salaria  at  Malpasso, 
not  quite  7 miles  from  the  city.  The  former  of 
these,  though  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  Allia, 
is  not  only  much  too  distant  from  Rome,  but  ’ does 
not  correspond  with  the  description  of  Livy,  as  it 
flows  through  a nearly  flat  country,  and  its  banks 
are  low  and  defenceless.  The  Fosso  di  Conca  on 
the  contrary  is  too  near  to  Rome,  where  it  crosses 
the  road  and  enters  the  Tiber;  on  which  account 
Nibby  and  Gell  have  supposed  the  battle  to  have 
been  fought  higher  up  its  course,  above  Torre  di 
S.  Giovanni.  But  the  expressions  of  Livy  above 
cited  and  his  whole  narrative  clearly  prove  that  he 
conceived  the  battle  to  have  been  fought  close  to 
the  Tiber,  so  that  the  Romans  rested  their  left  wing 
on  that  river,  and  their  right  on  the  Crustumian 
hills,  protected  by  the  reserve  force  which  was 
posted  on  one  of  those  hills,  and  against  which 
Brennus  dhected  his  first  attack.  Both  these  two 
rivers  must  therefore  be  rejected ; but  between  them 
are  two  smaller  streams  which,  though  little  more 
than  ditches  in  appearance,  flow  through  deep  and 
narrow  ravines,  where  they  issue  from  the  hills; 
the  first  of  these,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  Fosso 
di  Conca.,  crosses  the  road  about  a mile  beyond 
Aa  Marcigliana.,  and  rather  more  than  9 from 
Rome ; the  second,  called  the  Scolo  del  Casale,  about 
3 miles  further  on,  at  a spot  named  the  Fonte 
di  Papa,  which  is  just  more  than  12  miles  from 
Rome.  The  choice  must  lie  between  these  two,  of  | 
which  the  former  has  been  adopted  by  Holstenius 
and  Westphal,  but  the  latter  has  on  the  whole  the  | 

best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  true  Allia.  It  j 

coincides  in  all  respects  with  Livy’s  description,  j 
except  that  the  distance  is  a mile  too  great ; but  the 
difference  in  the  other  case  is  greater,  and  the  cor- 
respondence in  no  other  respect  more  satisfactory. 

If  it  be  objected  that  the  little  brook  at  Fonte  di 
Papa  is  too  trifling  a sti'eam  to  have  earned  such 
an  immortal  name,  it  may  be  obseiwed  that  the 
very  particular  manner  in  which  Livy  describes  the 
locality,  sufficiently  .shows  that  it  was  not  one 
I necessarily  familiar  to  his  readers,  nor  does  any 
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mention  of  the  river  Allia  occur  at  a later  period 
of  Roman  history.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  709;  Idolsten. 
Adnot.  p.  127 ; Westphal,  Romische  Kampagne, 
p.  127;  Gell’s  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  44 — 48;  Nibby, 
Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  125;  Eeichard,  The- 
savr.  Topogr.')  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLI'FAE  (^'AWKpal,  Strab.,  Diod.;  ''AWupa, 
Ptoh,  Eth.  Alli&nus:  Alife'),  a city  of  Samnium, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Vultumus,  at  the  foot  of 
the  lofty  mountain  group  now  called  the  Monte 
Matese.  It  was  close  to  the  frontiers  of  Campania, 
and  is  enumerated  among  the  Campanian  cities  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  9),  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  537); 
but  Strabo  expressly  calls  it  a Samnite  city  (p.  238). 
That  it  was  so  at  an  earlier  period  is  certain,  as  we 
find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  that  people.  Thus,  at  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Second  Samnite  War,  in  B.  c.  326,  it  was  one 
of  the  fii'st  places  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans : who,  however,  subsequently  lost  it,  and  it 
was  retaken  by  C.  Marcius  Rutilus  in  b.  c.  310. 
Again,  in  b.  c.  307,  a decisive  victory  over  the 
Samnites  was  gained  by  the  proconsul  Fabius  be- 
neath its  walls.  (Liv.  viii.  25,  ix.  38,  42;  Diod. 
XX.  35.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War  its  terri- 
tory was  alternately  traversed  or  occupied  by  the 
Romans  and  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  17,  18, 
xxvi.  9),  but  no  mention  is  made  of  the  town  itself. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  few  cities  of  the 
Samnites  which  had  survived  the  calamities  of  the 
Social  War:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  pos- 
sessed an  extensive  and  fertile  tenitory  in  the  valley 
of  the  Vultumus,  which  appears  to  have  adjoined 
that  of  Venafinim.  {Fro  Plane.  9,  de  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  25.)  According  to  the  Liber  Coloniai'um 
(p.  231),  a colony  was  established  there  by  the 
triumvirs,  and  its  colonial  rank,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  is  confirmed  by  the  evidence  of 
inscriptions.  These  also  attest  that  it  continued  to 
be  a place  of  importance  under  the  empire : and  was 
adorned  with  many  new  public  buildings  under  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  (Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  335; 
Orell.  Inscr.  140,  3887;  Eomanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  451 
— 456.)  It  is  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on  the 
direct  road  from  Rome  to  Beneventmn  by  the  Via 
Latina,  at  the  distance  of  17  miles  from  Teanum, 
and  43  from  Beneventum ; hut  the  latter  number  is 
certainly  too  large.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  304.) 
The  modem  Alife  is  a poor  and  decayed  place, 
though  it  still  retains  an  episcopal  see  and  the  title 
of  a city : it  occupies  the  ancient  site,  and  has  pre- 
served great  part  of  its  ancient  walls  and  gates,  as 
well  as  numerous  other  vestiges  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  remains  of  a theatre  and  amphitheatre, 
and  considerable  ruins  of  Thermae,  which  appear  to 
have  been  constracted  on  a most  extensive  and 
splendid  scale.  (Eomanelli,  l.c.-.  Craven,  A 
vol.  i.  p.  21.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALLO'BROGES  {’AhX6€piy€s,  *A\\o€pvye5,and 
^AW6€poyes,  as  the  Greeks  write  the  name),  a 
Gallic  people,  whose  territory  lay  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rhone,  and  chiefly  between  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isara  {here').  On  the  west  they  were  bounded  by 
the  Segusiani  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10).  In  Caesar’s  time 
{B.  G.  i.  6)  the  Rhodanus,  near  its  outlet  from  the 
lake  Lemannus,  or  the  lake  of  Geneva,  was  the 
boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  Helvetii; 
and  the  furthest  tnwn  of  the  Allobroges  on  the  Hel- 
vetic border  was  Geneva,  at  which  place  there  was 
a road  over  the  Rhone  into  the  Helvetic  territory  by 
a bridge.  The  Sequani  were  the  northern  neigh- 
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hours  of  the  Allobroges,  who  seem  to  have  had  some 
territory  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone  above  the 
junction  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Arar  {Saone).  To 
the  south  of  the  Allobroges  w^ere  the  Vocontii.  The 
limits  of  their  tenitory  may  be  generally  defined  in 
one  direction,  by  a line  drawn  from  Vienna  ( Vienne) 
on  the  Rhone,  which  was  their  chief  city,  to  Geneva 
on  the  Leman  lake.  Their  land  was  a wine  country. 

The  Allobroges  are  first  mentioned  in  history  as 
having  joined  Hannibal  b.  c.  218  in  his  invasion  of 
Italy  (Liv.  xxi.  31).  The  Aedui,  who  were  the 
first  allies  of  Rome  north  of  the  Alps,  having  com- 
plained of  the  incursions  of  the  Allobroges  into  their 
territory,  the  Allobroges  were  attacked  and  defeated 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  (b.  c.  121),  who  from  his  vic- 
tory derived  the  cognomen  jUlobrogicus.  Under 
Roman  dominion  they  became  a more  agricultural 
people,  as  Strabo  describes  them  (p.  185):  most  of 
them  lived  in  small  tovTis  or  villages,  and  their 
chief  place  was  Vienna.  The  Allobroges  were 
looked  on  with  suspicion  by  their  conquerors,  for 
though  conquered  they  retained  their  old  animosity ; 
and  their  dislike  of  Roman  dominion  will  explain 
the  attempt  made  by  the  conspirators  with  Catiline 
to  gain  over  the  Allobroges  through  some  ambas- 
sadors of  the  nation  who  were  then  in  Rome  (b.  o. 
63).  The  ambassadors,  however,  through  fear  or 
some  other  motive,  betrayed  the  conspirators  (Sail. 
Cat.  41).  When  Caesar  was  governor  of  Gallia, 
the  Allobroges  north  of  the  Rhone  fled  to  him  for 
protection  against  the  Helvetii,  who  were  then 
marching  through  their  countiy,  b.  c.  58  {B.  G.  i. 
11).  The  Allobroges  had  a senate,  or  some  body 
that  in  a manner  corresponded  to  the  Roman  senate 
(Cic.  Cat.  iii.  5).  In  the  division  of  Gallia  under 
Augustus,  the  Allobroges  were  included  hi  Navbo- 
nensis,  the  Provincia  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  10)  ; and 
in  the  late  division  of  Gallia,  they  formed  the  Vien- 
nensis.  [G.L.] 

ALMA,  ALklUS  (’'AA^wa,  Dion  Cass.  Iv.  30; 
Aurel.  Viet.  Epitom.  38,  Prohus  ; Eutrop.  ix.  17; 
Vopiscus,  Prohus,  18),  a mountain  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia,  near  Sirmium.  The  two  robber-chieftains 
Bato  made  this  mountain  their  stronghold  during 
the  Dalmatian  insurrection  in  a.  d.  6 — 7.  {Diet,  of 
Biogr.  art.  Bato.)  It  was  planted  with  vines  by 
the  emperor  Probus  about  A.  d.  280 — 81,  the  spot 
being  probably  recommended  to  him  by  its  contiguity 
to  his  native  town  of  Sirmium.  [W.  B.  D.j 
ALMO,  a small  river  flowing  into  the  Tiber  on 
its  left  bank,  just  below  the  walls  of  Rome.  Ovid 
calls  it  “ cursu  brevissimus  Almo”  {Met.  xiv.  329), 
from  which  it  is  probable  that  he  regarded  the 
stream  that  rises  from  a copious  source  under  an 
artificial  grotto  at  a spot  called  La  Caffarella  as  the 
true  Almo.  This  stream  is,  however,  joined  by 
others  that  furnish  a much  larger  supply  of  water, 
one  of  the  most  considerable  of  which,  called  the 
Marrana  degli  Orti,  flows  from  the  source  near 
Marino  that  was  the  ancient  Aqua  Ferentina, 
another  is  commonly  known  as  the  Acqua  Santa. 
The  grotto  and  source  already  mentioned  were  long 
regarded,  but  certainly  without  foundation,  as  those 
of  Egeria,  and  the  Vallis  Egeriae  was  supposed  to 
be  the  Valle  della  Caffarella,  through  which  the 
Almo  flows.  The  grotto  itself  appears  to  have  been 
constructed  in  imperial  times : it  contains  a marble 
figure,  much  mutilated,  which  is  probably  that  of 
the  tutelary  deity  of  the  stream,  or  the  god  Almo. 
(Nardini,  Roma  Antica,  vol.  i.  pp.  157 — 161,  with 
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Kibby’s  notes ; Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  130;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  48;  Bur^^ess,  An- 
tiquities of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  107.)  From  this 
spot,  which  is  about  half  a mile  from  the  chui'ch  of 
S.  Sebastiano,  and  two  miles  from  the  gates  of 
Eome,  the  Almo  has  a course  of  between  3 and 
4 miles  to  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber,  crossing  on 
the  way  both  the  Via  Appia  and  the  Via  Ostiensis. 
It  was  at  the  spot  where  it  joins  the  Tiber  that  the 
celebrated  statue  of  Cybele  was  landed,  when  it  was 
brought  from  Pessinus  in  Phrygia  to  Eome  in  B.  c. 
204 ; and  in  memory  of  this  circumstance  the  sin- 
gular ceremony  was  observed  of  washing  the  image 
of  the  goddess  herself,  as  well  as  her  sacred  imple- 
ments, in  the  waters  of  the  Almo,  on  a certain  day 
(6  Kal.  Apr.,  or  the  27th  of  March)  in  every  year: 
a superstition  which  subsisted  down  to  the  flnal 
extinction  of  paganism.  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  337 — 340; 
Lucan,  i.  600;  Martial,  iii.  47.  2;  Stat.  Silv.  v.  1. 
222;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  365 ; Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3.  § 7.) 
The  little  stream  appears  to  have  retained  the  name 
of  Almo  as  late  as  the  seventh  century : it  is  now 
commonly  called  the  Acquataccia,  a name  which  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  a corruption  of  Acqua 
dAi)pia,  from  its  crossing  the  Via  Appia.  The  spot 
where  it  is  traversed  by  that  road  was  about  1 ^ mile 
from  the  ancient  Porta  Capena;  but  the  first  region 
of  the  city,  according  to  the  arrangement  of  Au- 
gustus, was  extended  to  the  very  bank  of  the  Almo. 
(Preller,  Die  Regioven  Roms,  p.  2.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALMO'PIA  (’AAuwTTta),  a district  in  Macedonia 
inhabited  by  the  Almopes  (’AA^u&lTres),  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  early  conquests  of  the  Argive 
colony  of  the  Temenidae.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be 
the  same  coimtiy  now  called  Moglena,  which  bor- 
dered upon  the  ancient  Ede^sa  to  the  NE.  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Almopes  three  towns,  Horma  (“Op/ua), 
Europns  (EapwTros),  and  Apsalus  (’'Aij/aAos). 
(Thuc.  ii.  99;  Steph.  B.  s.  p.;  Lycophr.  1238;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  §24;  Leake, VoW/<e?-w (7rcece,  vol. iii.  p.444.) 

ALONTA  ('A\6vra:  Terelz),  one  of  the  chief 
rivers  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  flowing  into  the  W.  side 
of  the  Caspian,  S.  of  the  Udon  (Oi^dcvu,  Kouma), 
which  is  S.  of  the  Eha  ( Volga).  This  order,  given 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 12),  seems  sufficient  to  identify 
the  rivers;  as  the  Elia  is  certainly  the  Volga,  and 
the  Kouma  and  Terek  are  the  only  large  rivers  that 
can  answer  to  the  other  two.  The  Terek  rises  in 

M.  Elbrouz,  the  highest  summit  of  the  Caucasus, 
and  after  a rapid  course  nearly  due  E.  for  350  miles, 
falls  into  the  Caspian  by  several  mouths  near  44° 

N.  lat.  [P.  S.] 

A'LOPE  (’A\oTrr;:  Eth.  ’AAottIttj?,  ’AAottcus). 

1.  A town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  placed  by  Ste- 
phanus  between  Larissa  Crema.ste  and  Echinus. 
There  was  a dispute  among  the  ancient  critics 
whether  this  town  was  the  same  as  the  Alope  in 
Homer (/^.ii. 682;  Strab.pp.427,432 ; Steph.B.s.u.). 

2.  A town  of  the  Opuntian  Locrians  on  the  coast 
between  Daphnus  and  Cjtius.  Its  ruins  have  been 
discovered  by  GeU  on  an  insulated  hill  near  the 
shore.  (Thuc.  ii.  26;  Strab.  p.  426;  Scyl.  p.  23; 
Gell,  Itiner.  p.  233.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians  of  uncertain 
site.  (Strab.  p.  427.) 

ALO'PECE.  [Attica.] 

ALOPECONNE'SUS  (’AAoiTre/fdwTjo-os),  a town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
It  was  an  Aeolian  colony,  and  was  believed  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  settlers  were 
(liiected  by  an  oracle  to  establish  the  colony,  where 
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they  should  first  meet  a fox  with  its  cub.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.',  Scymnus,  29;  Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Pomp.  Mela, 
ii.  2.)  In  the  time  of  the  Macedonian  ascendancy, 
j it  w'as  allied  with,  and  under  the  protection  of 
I Athens.  (Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  256,  c.  Aristocr. 
p.  675.)  [L.  S.] 

ALO'EUS  (fAXupos-.  Eth.  'AAuplrris'),  a town  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bottiaea,  is  placed  by 
Stephanus  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Theimaic 
gulf.  According  to  Scylax  it  was  situated  between 
the  Haliacmou  and  Lydias.  LeaLe  supposes  it  to 
have  occupied  the  site  of  Paled-kkora,  near  Kap- 
sokhdri.  The  town  is  chiefly  knovra  on  account  of 
its  being  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy,  who  usurped 
the  Macedonian  throne  after  the  mm'der  of  Alex- 
ander II.,  son  of  Aanyntas,  and  who  is  usually  called 
Ptolemaeus  Alorites.  (Scyl.  p.  26  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.', 
Strab.  p.  330;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  435,  seq.;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  568.) 

ALPE'NI  (’AAtttjj/oi,  Herod,  vii.  176;  NAirgubs 
iroAis,  Herod,  vii.  216*  Eth.  ’AAtttjvos),  a town  of 
the  Epicnemidii  Locri  at  the  E.  entrance  of  the  pass 
of  TheiTnopylae.  For  details,  see  Thermopylae. 

ALPES  (at  "AATreis ; sometimes  also,  but  rarely 
TO  ’AATTeira  opt]  and  to  ''AKiria  opg),  was  the  name 
given  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times  to  the  great 
chain  of  mountains — the  most  extensive  and  loftiest 
in  Europe, — which  forms  the  northern  boundary  of 
Italy,  separating  that  country  from  Gaul  and  Ger- 
many. They  extend  without  interruption  from  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean  between  Massilia  and 
Genua,  to  that  of  the  Adriatic  near  Trieste,  but  their 
boundaries  are  imperfectly  defined,  it  being  almost 
impossible  to  fix  on  any  point  of  demarcation  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Apennines,  while  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  eastern  ridges  of  the  Alps,  which 
separate  the  Adidatic  from  the  vallies  of  the  Save 
and  the  Drave,  are  closely  connected  with  the  Illy- 
rian ranges  of  mountains,  which  continue  almost 
without  interruption  to  the  Black  Sea.  Hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  the  ridges  of  the  Alps  as  softening  as  they 
descend  into  Illyricum  (“  mitescentia  Alpium  juga 
per  medium  Illyricum,”  iii.  25.  s.  28),  and  Mela  goes 
so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  Alps  extend  into  Thrace 
(iMela,  ii.  4).  But  though  there  is  much  plausibility 
in  tliis  view  considered  as  a question  of  geographical 
theory,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  term  was  ever 
familiarly  employed  in  so  extensive  a sense.  On  the 
other  liand  Strabo  seems  to  consider  the  Jura  and 
even  the  mountains  of  the  Black  Forest  in  Swabia, 
in  wliich  the  Danube  takes  its  rise,  as  mere  offsets 
of  the  AJps  (p.  207).  The  name  is  probably  de- 
rived from  a Celtic  word  Alb  or  Alp,  signifying  “ a 
height:”  though  others  derive  it  from  an  adjective 
Alb  “ white,”  which  is  connected  with  the  Latin 
Albus,  and  is  the  root  of  the  name  of  Albion.  (Strab. 
p.  202 ; and  see  Armstrong’s  Gaelic  Dictionary.) 

It  was  not  till  a late  period  that  the  Greeks  appear 
to  have  obtained  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  Alps, 
which  were  probably  in  early  times  regarded  as  a 
part  of  the  Ehipaean  mountains,  a general  appella- 
tion for  the  great  mountain  chain,  which  formed  the 
extreme  limit  of  their  geographical  knowledge  to  the 
north.  Lycophron  is  the  earliest  extant  author  who 
has  mentioned  their  name,  which  he  however  erro- 
neously writes  SaATTia  (^Alex.  1361):  and  the  ac- 
count given  by  Apollonius  Ehodius  (iv.  630,  fob),  of 
the  sources  of  the  Ehodanus  and  the  Eridanus  proves 
his  enth-e  ignorance  of  the  geography  of  these  regions. 
The  conquest  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  the  Eomans,  and 
still  more  the  passage  of  Hannibal  over  the  Alps, 
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fii'st  drew  general  attention  to  the  mountains  in 
question,  and  Polybius,  who  had  himself  visited  the 
portion  of  the  Alpine  chain  between  Italy  and  Gaul, 
was  the  first  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  them. 
Still  his  geographical  knowledge  of  their  course  and 
extent  was  very  imperfect : he  justly  describes  them 
as  extending  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Massiha  to 
the  head  of  the  Adriatic  gulf,  but  places  the  sources 
of  the  Ehone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  and 
considers  the  Alps  and  that  river  as  running  parallel 
with  each  other  from  NE.  to  SW.  (Polyb.  ii.  14, 
15,  iii.  47.)  Strabo  more  correctly  describes  the 
Alps  as  forming  a great  curve  like  a bow,  the  con- 
cave side  of  which  was  turned  towards  the  plains  of 
Italy;  the  apex  of  the  cm*ve  being  the  territory  of 
the  Salassi,  while  both  extremities  make  a bend 
round,  the  one  to  the  Ligurian  shore  near  Genoa,  the 
other  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  pp.  128, 
210.)  He  justly  adds  that  throughout  this  whole 
extent  they  formed  a continuous  chain  or  ridge,  so 
that  they  might  be  almost  regarded  as  one  moun- 
tain: but  that  to  the  east  aW  north  they  sent  out 
various  offshoots  and  minor  ranges  in  difierent  direc- 
tions. (Id.  iv.  p.  207.)  Already  previous  to  the 
time  of  Strabo  the  complete  subjugation  of  the  Alpine 
tribes  by  Augustus,  and  the  construction  of  several 
high  roads  across  the  principal  passes  of  the  chain, 
as  well  as  the  increased  commercial  intercourse  with 
the  nations  on  the  other  side,  had  begun  to  render 
the  Alps  comparatively  familiar  to  the  Eomans.  But 
Strabo  himself  remarks  (p.  71)  that  their  geogra- 
phical position  was  still  imperfectly  known,  and  the 
errors  of  detail  of  which  he  is  guilty  in  describing 
them  fuUy  confirm  the  statement.  Ptolemy,  though 
writing  at  a later  period,  seems  to  have  been  still 
more  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them,  as  he  re- 
presents the  Mons  Adula  (the  St.  Gothard  or  Splu- 
gen)  as  the  point  where  the  chain  takes  its  great 
bend  from  a northern  to  an  easterly  direction,  while 
Strabo  correctly  assigns  the  territory  of  the  Salassi 
as  the  point  where  this  change  takes  place. 

As  the  Eomans  became  better  acquainted  with 
the  Alps,  they  began  to  distinguish  the  different 
portions  of  the  chain  by  various  appellations,  which 
continued  in  use  under  the  empire,  and  are  still  ge- 
nerally adopted  by  geographers.  These  distinctive 
epithets  are  as  follows : 

1.  Alpes  Mariti>iae  (“'AATrets  ‘jrapdXioi,  or  va- 
paOaXdffaioi),  the  Maritime  Alps,  was  the  name  given, 
probably  from  an  early  period,  to  that  portion  of  the 
range  which  abuts  immediately  upon  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  between  Marseilles  and  Genoa.  Their  limit  was 
fixed  by  some  writers  at  the  Portus  Monoeci  or  Mo- 
naco, immediately  above  which  rises  a lofty  headland 
on  which  stood  the  trophy  erected  by  Augustus  to 
commemorate  the  subjugation  of  the  Alpine  tribes. 
[Tropaeum  Augusti.]  Strabo  however  more 
judiciously  regards  the  whole  range  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria  as  fer  as  Vada  Sabbata  (Fac?o),  as  be- 
longing to  the  Maritime  Alps : and  this  appears  to 
have  been  in  accordance  with  the  common  usage  of 
later  times,  as  we  find  both  the  Intemelii  and  In- 
gauni  generally  reckoned  among  the  Alpine  tribes. 
(Strab.  pp.  201,  202;  Liv.  xxviii.  46;  Tac.  Hist. 
ii.  12;  Vopisc.  Procul.  12.)  From  this  point  as  far 
as  the  river  Varus  ( Far)  the  mountains  descend 
quite  to  the  sea-shore : but  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Varus  they  trend  to  the  north,  and  this  continues  to 
be  the  direction  of  the  main  chain  as  far  as  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pennine  Alps.  The  only  moun- 
tiins  in  this  part  of  the  range  of  which  the  ancient 
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names  have  been  preserved  to  us  are  the  I\IoNS  Cema, 
in  which  the  Varus  had  its  source  (Plin.  iii.  4.  s.  5), 
now  called  la  Caillole;  and  the  Mons  Vesulus,  now 
Monte  Viso,  from  which  the  Padus  takes  its  rise. 
(Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.4;  Sexv.ad  Aen.  x.70S.) 
Pliny  calls  this  the  most  lofty  summit  of  the  Alps, 
which  is  far  from  being  correct,  but  its  isolated  cha- 
racter, and  proximity  to  the  plains  of  Italy,  combined 
with  its  really  great  elevation  of  11,200  feet  above 
the  sea,  would  readily  convey  this  impression  to  an 
unscientific  obseiwer. 

At  a later  period  of  the  empire  w^e  find  the  Alpes 
Maritimae  constituting  a separate  province,  with  its 
owm  Procurator  (Orell.  Inscr.  2214,  3331,  5040), 
but  the  district  thus  designated  was  much  more  ex- 
tensive than  the  Emits  just  stated,  as  the  capital  of 
the  province  was  Ebrodunum  {Embrun')  in  Gaul. 
(Bbcking,  ad  Notit.  Dign.  pp.  473,  488.) 

2.  Alpes  Cottiae,  or  Cottianae,  the  Cottian 
Alps,  included  the  next  portion  of  the  chain,  from 
the  Mons  Vesulus  northward,  extending  apparently 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mont  Cenis,  though 
their  Emit  is  not  clearly  defined.  They  derived  then- 
name  from  CottiUi,  an  Alpine  chieftain,  who  having 
concEiated  the  lavour  and  friendship  of  Augustus, 
was  left  by  him  in  possession  of  this  portion  of  the 
Alps,  with  the  title  of  Praefect.  His  territory,  which 
comprised  twelve  petty  tribes,  appears  to  have  ex- 
tended from  Ebrodunum  or  Enibrun  in  Gaul,  as  far 
as  Segusio  or  Susa  in  Italy,  and  included  the  pass  of 
the  Mont  Genevre,  one  of  the  most  frequented  and 
important  lines  of  communication  between  the  two 
countries.  (Strab.  pp.  179, 204;  PEn.  Ei.  20.  s.  24; 
Tac.  Hist.  i.  61,  iv.  68 ; Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10.)  The 
territory  of  Cottius  was  united  by  Nero  to  the  Eoman 
empire,  and  constituted  a separate  province  under 
the  name  of  Alpes  Cottiae.  But  after  the  time  of 
Constantine  this  appellation  was  extended  so  as  to 
comprise  the  whole  of  the  province  or  region  of  Italy 
previously  known  as  Liguria.  [Liguria.]  (Orell. 
Inscr.  2156,  3601 ; Notit.  Dign.  E.  p.  66,  and 
Bbcking,  ad  loc.',  P.  Diac.  ii.  17.)  The  principal 
rivers  which  have  their  sources  in  this  part  of  the 
Alps  are  the  Druentia  (^Durance)  on  the  W. 
and  the  Duria  {Dora  Riparia)  on  the  E.,  which 
is  confounded  by  Strabo  (p.  203)  with  the  river  of 
the  same  name  (now  called  Dora  Baltea)  that  flow's 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi. 

3.  Alpes  Graiae  ( AArrets  Tpaiai,  Ptol.)  called 
also  Mons  Graius  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  68),  was  the  name 
given  to  the  Alps  through  which  lay  the  pass  now 
known  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  The  precise  ex- 
tent in  which  the  term  w'as  employed  cannot  be  fixed, 
and  probably  was  never  defined  by  the  ancients 
themselves ; but  modem  geographers  generally  regard 
it  as  comprising  the  portion  of  the  chain  which  ex- 
tends from  the  Mont  Cenis  to  Mont  Blanc.  The 
real  origin  of  the  appellation  is  unknown;  it  is  pro- 
bably derived  from  some  Celtic  word,  but  the  Eomans 
in  later  times  interpreted  it  as  meaning  Grecian,  and 
connected  it  with  the  fabulous  passage  of  the  Alps 
by  Hercules  on  his  return  from  Spain.  In  confirai- 
ation  of  this  it  appears  that  some  ancient  altars 
(probably  Celtic  monuments)  ivere  regarded  as 
having  been  erected  by  him  upon  this  occasion,  and 
the  mountains  themselves  are  called  by  some  writers 
Alpes  Graecae.  (Plin.iii.  20.  s.  24;  Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  10.  § 9 ; Petron.  de  B.  C.  144 — 151 ; Nep.  Hann. 
3.)  Livy  appears  to  apply  the  name  of  “ Cremoins  ju- 
gum”to  this  part  of  the  Alps  (xxi.38),  a name  which 
has  been  supposed  to  be  retained  by  the  Cramont,  a 
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mountain  near  St.Didier.  Pliny  (xi.  42.  s.97)  terms 
them  Alpes  Centuonicae  from  the  Gauli.sh  tribe 
of  the  Centrones,  who  occupied  their  western  slopes. 

4.  Alpes  Pennixae,  or  Poeninae,  the  Pennine 
Alps,  was  the  appellation  by  which  the  Romans  de- 
signated the  loftiest  and  most  central  part  of  the 
chain,  extending  from  the  Mont  Blanc  on  the  W.,  to 
the  Monte  Rosa  on  the  E.  The  first  form  of  the 
name  is  evidently  the  most  correct,  and  was  derived 
from  the  Celtic  “ Pen"  or  “ Ben"  a height  or  sum- 
mit; but  the  opinion  lianng  gained  ground  that  the 
pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  over  these  mountains 
was  the  route  pui'sued  by  Hannibal,  the  name  Avas 
considered  to  be  connected  with  that  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians (Poeni),  and  hence  the  form  Poeninae  is 
frequently  adopted  by  later  writers.  Livy  himself 
])oints  out  the  eiTor,  and  adds  that  the  name  was 
really  derived,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  in- 
liabitants,  from  a deity  to  whom  an  altar  was  conse- 
crated on  the  summit  of  the  pass,  probably  the  same 
Avho  was  aftenvards  worshipped  by  the  Romans 
themselves  as  Jupiter  Penninus.  (Liv.  xxi.  38;  Plin. 
iii.  17.  s.  21;  Strab.  p.  205;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  61,  87; 
Amm.  Marc.  xv.  10;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  x.  13; 
Orell.  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  104.)  The  limits  of  the 
Pennine  Alps  are  nowhere  very  clearly  designated; 
but  it  seems  that  the  whole  upper  valley  of  the 
Rhone,  the  modern  Valais,  was  called  Vail  is  Poenina 
(see  Orell.  Inscr.  211),  and  Ammianus  expressly 
places  the  sources  of  the  Rhone  in  the  Pennine  Alps 
(xv.  ll.§  16),  SO  that  the  term  must  have  been 
fi’cquently  applied  to  the  whole  extent  of  the  moun- 
tain chain  from  the  Mont  Blanc  eastward  as  far  as 
the  St.  Gothard.  The  name  of  Alpes  Lepoxtiae 
from  the  Gaulisli  tribe  of  the  Lepontii,  is  frequently 
applied  by  modem  geographers  to  the  part  of  the 
range  inhabited  by  them  between  the  Monte  Rosa 
and  the  Mont  St.  Gothard,  but  there  is  no  ancient 
authority  for  the  name.  The  “ Alpes  Graiae  et 
Poeninae,”  during  the  later  periods  of  the  Roman 
empire,  constituted  a separate  province,  which  Avas 
united  Avith  Transalpine  Gaul.  Its  chief  toAAms  were 
Daranta.sia  and  Octodnrus.  (Amm.  Marc.  xv.  11. 
§ 12;  Orell.  Inscr.  3888;  Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  72; 
Rucking,  ad  loc.  p.  472.)  Connected  with  these 
Ave  find  mentioned  the  Alpes  Atractianae  or  Atrecti- 
aiiae,  a name  otherwise  Avholly  unknown. 

5.  The  Alpes  Ruaeticae,  or  Rhaetian  Alps,may 
be  considered  as  adjoining  the  Pennine  Alps  on  the 
east,  and  including  the  greater  part  of  the  countries 
noAv  called  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol.  Under  this 
more  general  appellation  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pri.sed  the  mountain  mass  called  !Mons  Adula,  in 
Avhich  both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  place  the  sources  of 
the  Rhine  [Adula  Moxs],  Avdiile  Tacitus  expressly 
tells  us  that  that  river  rises  in  one  of  the  most  inac- 
cessible and  lofty  mountains  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps. 
(^Germ.  1.)  The  more  eastern  portion  of  the  Rhae- 
tian Alps,  in  which  the  Athesis  and  Atagis  liaA’e 
their  sources,  is  called  by  Pliny  and  by  A'arious  other 
Avriters  the  Alpes  Tkidextixae, from  the  important 
city  of  Tridentum  in  the  Southern  Tyrol.  (Plin.  iii. 
16.  s.  20;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  22;  Flor.  iii.  4.) 

6.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  Alps  from  the  valley 
of  the  Athesis  and  the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  the 
plains  of  Pannonia  and  the  sources  of  the  Save  appear 
to  have  been  known  by  various  appellations,  of  Avhich 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  precise  extent  or  ap- 
plication. The  northern  arm  of  the  chain,  which 
extends  through  Noricum  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
VTcnna,  Avas  knoAvn  as  the  Alpes  Noricae  (Flor. 
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iii.  4;  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  while  the  more  southern 
range,  Avhich  bounds  the  ])lains  of  Venetia,  and  cuiwes 
round  the  modern  Friotil  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Trieste,  was  A'^ariously  knoAvn  as  the  Alpes  Cak- 
xicAE  and  Juliae.  The  former  designation,  em- 
ployed by  Pliny  (/.  c.),  they  derived  from  the  Carni 
who  inhabited  their  mountain  fastnesses : the  latter, 
which  appears  to  have  become  customary  in  later 
times  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  8;  Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9,  xxxi. 
16;  Itin,  Hier.  p.  560;  Sex.  Ruf.  Breviar.  7), 
from  Julius  Caesar,  Avho  first  reduced  the  Carni  to 
subjection,  and  founded  in  their  tenitory  the  toAvns  ' 
of  Julium  Carnicum  and  Fonim  Julii,  of  Avhich  the 
latter  has  given  to  the  province  its  modern  name  of 
the  Frioul.  We  find  also  this  part  of  the  Alps  some-  ' 
times  termed  Alpes  Vexetae  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
16.  § 7)  from  their  bordering  on  the  province  of 
Venetia.  The  mountain  ridge  immediately  above 
Trieste,  Avhich  separates  the  waters  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  A'alley  of  the  Save,  and  connects  the  Alps, 
properly  so  called,  with  the  mountains  of  Dalmatia 
and  Illyricum,  was  known  to  the  Romans  as  Moxs 
OcRA  ( O/epa,  Strab.  p.  207;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §1), 
from  Avhence  one  of  the  petty  tribes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tergeste  was  called  the  Subocrini.  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24.)  Strabo  justly  observes  that  this  is  the 
loAvest  part  of  the  whole  Alpine  range : in  consequence 
of  which  it  was  from  a veiy  early  period  traversed 
by  a much  frequented  pass,  that  became  the  medium 
of  active  commercial  intercourse  from  the  Roman  ^ 
colony  of  Aquileia  with  the  valleys  of  the  Save  and 
Brave,  and  by  means  of  those  rivers  with  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 

7.  We  also  find,  as  already  mentioned,  the  name 
of  the  Alps  sometimes  extended  to  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Illyricum  and  Dalmatia:  thus  Pliny  (xi. 
42.  s.  97)  speaks  of  the  Alpes  Dalmaticae,  and 
Tacitus  of  the  Alpes  Paxxoxicae  (^Hist.  ii.  98, 
iii.  1),  by  which  hoAvever  he  perhaps  means  little 
more  than  the  Julian  Alps.  But  this  extensive  use 
of  the  term  does  not  seem  to  have  ever  been  generally 
adopted. 

The  physical  characters  of  the  Alps,  and  those 
natural  phenomena  which,  though  not  peculiar  to 
them,  they  yet  exhibit  on  a greater  scale  than  any 
other  mountains  of  Europe,  must  have  early  attracted 
the  attention  of  travellers  and  geographers:  and  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  passes  over  them  were, 
as  was  natural,  greatly  exaggerated.  Polybius  was 
the  first  to  give  a rational  account  of  them,  and  has 
described  their  characteristic  features  on  occasion 
of  the  passage  of  Hannibal  in  a manner  of  which  the 
accuracy  has  been  attested  by  all  modem  writers. 
Strabo  also  gives  avery  good  account  of  them, noticing 
particularly  the  danger  arising  from  the  avalanches 
or  sudden  falls  of  snow  and  ice,  Avhich  detached 
themselves  from  the  vast  frozen  masses  above,  and 
hurried  the  traveller  over  the  side  of  the  precipice 
(p.  204).  Few  attempts  appear  to  have  been 
made  to  estimate  their  actual  height;  bu,t  Polybius 
remarks  that  it  greatly  exceeds  that  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  Greece  and  Thrace,01ympus,0ssa,  Athos 
&c. : for  that  almost  any  of  these  mountains  might 
be  ascended  by  an  active  walker  in  a single  day_ 
while  he  would  scarcely  ascend  the  Alps  in  five:  a 
statement  greatly  exaggerated.  (Polyb.  op.  Strab. 
p.  209.)  Strabo  on  the  contrary  tells  us,  that  the 
direct  ascent  of  the  highest  summits  of  the  mountains 
in  the  territory  of  the  Medulli,  did  not  exceed 
100  stadia,  and  the  same  distance  for  the  descent  on 
the  other  side  into  Italy  (p.  203),  while  Pliny 
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(ii.  65)  appears  to  estimate  the  perpendicular  height 
of  some  of  the  loftiest  summits  at  not  less  than^if^ 
miles!  The  length  of  the  whole  range  is  estimated 
by  Polybius  at  only  2200  stadia,  while  Caelius  An- 
tipater (quoted  by  Pliny  iii.  18.  s.  22)  stated  it  as 
not  less  than  1000  miles,  reckoning  along  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  from  sea  to  sea.  Pliny  himself  esti- 
mates the  same  distance  calculated  from  the  river 
Varus  to  the  Arsia  at  745  miles,  a fair  approxima- 
tion to  the  truth.  He  also  justly  remarks  that  the 
very  different  estimates  of  the  breadth  of  the  Alps 
given  by  different  authors  were  founded  on  the  fact 
of  its  great  inequality : the  eastern  portion  of  the 
range  between  Germany  and  Italy  being  not  less  than 
100  miles  across,  while  the  otW  portions  did  not 
exceed  70.  (Plin.iii.  19.  s.  23.)  Strabo  tells  us  that 
while  the  more  lofty  summits  of  the  Alps  were  either 
c(wered  with  perpetual  snow,  or  so  bare  and  rugged 
as  to  be  altogether  uninhabitable,  the  sides  were 
clothed  with  extensive  forests,  and  the  low'er  slopes 
and  vallies  were  cultivated  and  well  peopled.  There 
was  however  always  a scarcity  of  com,  which  the 
inhabitants  procmed  from  those  of  the  plains  in  ex- 
change for  the  productions  of  their  mountains,  the 
chief  of  which  were  resin,  pitch,  pine  wood  for  torches, 
wax,  honey,  and  cheese.  Previous  to  the  time  of 
Augustus,  the  Alpine  tribes  had  been  given  to  pre- 
datory habits,  and  were  continually  plundering  their 
more  wealthy  neighbours,  but  after  they  had  been 
completely  subdued  and  roads  made  through  their 
territories  they  devoted  themselves  more  to  the  arts 
of  peace  and  husbandry.  (Strab.  pp.  206,  207.) 
Nor  were  the  Alps  wanting  in  more  valuable  pro- 
ductions. Gold  mines  or  rather  washings  were 
worked  in  them  in  various  places,  especially  in  the 
territory  of  the  Salassi  (the  Val  d! Aosta),  where 
the  Romans  derived  a considerable  revenue  from  them ; 
and  in  the  Noric  Alps,  near  Aquileia,  where  gold  was 
found  in  lumps  as  big  as  a bean  after  digging  only  a 
few  feet  below  the  surface  (Strab.  pp.  205,  208). 
The  iron  mines  of  the  Noric  Alps  were  also  well 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  highly  esteemed  for  the 
excellent  quahty  of  the  metal  furnished  by  them, 
which  was  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  swords.  (Plin. 
xxxiv.l4.  S.41;  Tlor.CarmA.  16.  9,  xvii.71.) 

The  rock  crystal  so  abundant  in  the  Alps  was  much 
valued  by  the  Romans,  and  diligently  sought  for  in 
consequence  bythe  natives.  (Plin.  xxxvii.2.  s.9, 10.) 

Several  kinds  of  animals  are  also  noticed  by  ancient 
writers  as  peculiar  to  the  Alps ; among  these  are  the 
Chamois  (the  rupicapra  of  Phny),  the  Ibex,  and  the 
Marmot.  Pliny  also  mentions  white  hares  and  white 
grouse  or  Ptarmigan.  (Plin.  viii.  79.  s.  81,  x.  68. 
s.  85;  Varr.  de  R.R.  iii.  12.)  Polybius  described  a 
large  animal  of  the  deer  kind,  but  with  a neck  like  a 
wild  boar,  evidently  the  Elk(Cervus  Alces)  now  found 
onlyin  the  north  of  Europe.  {?o\yh.ap.Strab.  p.208.) 

It  would  be  impossible  here  to  enumerate  in  detail 
all  the  petty  tribes  which  inhabited  the  vallies  and 
slopes  of  the  Alps.  The  inscription  on  the  trophy 
of  Augustus  already  mentioned,  gives  the  names  of 
not  less  than  forty-four  “ Gentes  Alpinae  devictae,” 
many  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown  (Plin. 
iii.  20.  s.  24).  The  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Susa 
mentions  fourteen  tribes  that  were  subject  to  Cottius, 
of  which  the  greater  part  are  equally  obscure. 
(Orell.  Inscr.  626 ; Millin,  Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  i. 
p.  106.)  Tliose  tribes,  whose  locality  can  be  deter- 
mined with  toler.oble  certainty,  or  whose  names  ap- 
pear in  history,  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
articles:  for  an  examination  of  the  whole  list  the 
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reader  may  consult  Walckenaer,  Geograpliie  des 
Gaules  vol.  ii.  pp.  43 — 66. 

The  eternal  snows  and  glaciers  of  the  Alps  are  the 
sources  from  which  flow  several  of  the  largest  rivers 
of  Europe : the  Rhone,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Po,  as  well 
as  the  great  tributaries  of  the  Danube,  the  Inn,  the 
Drave  and  the  Save.  It  would  be  useless  here  to 
enter  into  a geographical  or  detailed  enumeration  of 
the  countless  minor  streams  which  derive  their 
sources  from  the  Alps,  and  which  will  be  found  under 
the  countries  to  which  they  severally  belong. 

Passes  of  the  Alps. 

Many  of  the  passes  across  the  great  central  chain 
of  the  Alps  are  so  clearly  indicated  by  the  course  of 
the  rivers  which  rise  in  them,  and  the  valhes  through 
which  these  flow,  that  they  must  probably  have  been 
known  to  the  neighbouring  tribes  from  a very  early 
period.  Long  before  the  passage  of  the  western 
Alps  by  Hannibal,  we  know  that  these  mountains 
were  crossed  by  successive  swarms  of  Gaulish  in- 
vaders (Polyb.  iii.  48 ; Liv.  v.  33),  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  more  easily  accessible  passes 
of  the  Rhaetian  and  Julian  Alps  had  afforded  a way 
for  the  migrations  of  nations  in  still  earlier  ages. 
The  particular  route  taken  by  Hannibal  is  still  a 
subject  of  controversy.*  But  it  is  clear  from  the  whole 
narrative  of  Polybius,  that  it  was  one  already  pre- 
viously known  and  frequented  by  the  mountaineers 
that  guided  him:  and  a few  years  later  his  brother 
Hasdrubal  appears  to  have  crossed  the  same  pass 
■with  comparatively  little  difficulty.  Polybius,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  acquainted  ■with  only  four 
passes,  viz. : 1.  that  through  Liguria  by  the  Maritime 
Alps ; 2.  that  through  the  Taiuini,  which  was  the 
one  traversed  by  Hannibal ; 3.  that  through  the  Sa- 
lassi; and  4.  that  through  the  Rhaetians.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  p.  209.)  At  a later  period  Pompey,  on 
his  march  into  Spain  (b.  c.  77),  opened  out  a pas- 
sage for  his  army,  which  he  describes  as  “ different 
from  that  of  Hannibal,  but  more  convenient  for  the 
Romans.”  (Pompeii  Epist.  ap.  Sallust.  Hist.  iii. 
p.  230,  ed.  Gerlach.)  Shortly  after  this  time  Varro 
(in  a passage  in  which  there  appears  to  be  much 
confusion)  speaks  of  five  passes  across  the  Alps 
(without  including  the  more  easterly  ones),  which 
he  enumerates  as  follows : “ Una,  quae  est  juxta 
mare  per  Liguras;  altera  qua  Hannibal  transiit; 
tertia  qua . Pompeius  ad  Hispaniense  bellum  pi-o- 
fectus  est : quarta  qua  Hasdrubal  de  Gallia  in 
Italiam  venit : quinta,  quae  quondam  a Graecis 
possessa  est,  quae  exinde  Alpes  Graeciae  appel- 
lantur.”  (Varr.  ap.  Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  13.)  From 
the  time  of  the  reduction  of  the  Transalpine  Gauls 
by  J.  Caesar,  and  that  of  the  Alpine  tribes  by  Au- 
gustus, the  passes  over  the  Alps  came  to  be  well 
knoum,  and  were  traversed  by  high  roads,  several  of 
which,  however,  on  account  of  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  mountains,  were  not  practicable  for  carriages. 
These  passes  were  the  follovung : — 

1.  “ Per  Alpes  IVIaeitimas,”  along  the  coast 
of  Liguria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  from 
Genua  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus.  Though  the 
line  of  sea-coast  must  always  have  offered  a natural 
means  of  communication,  it  could  hardly  have  been 
frequented  by  the  Romans  until  the  wild  tribes  of 
the  Ligurians  had  been  effectually  subdued ; and  it 
appears  certain  that  no  regular  road  was  constructed 

* See  the  article  Hannibal,  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr 
vol.  ii.  p.  333,  and  the  works  there  referred  to. 
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along  It  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  monument 
which  that  emperor  erected  over  the  highest  part  of  the 
pass  (just  above  the  Portus  Monoeci),  to  commemo- 
rate the  reduction  of  the  Alpine  tribes,  is  still  ex- 
tant, and  the  Roman  road  may  be  distinctly  traced 
for  several  miles  on  each  side  of  it.  [Tkopaea 
Augusti.]  It  did  not  follow  the  same  hne  as  the 
modem  road,  but,  after  ascending  from  near  Men- 
tone to  the  summit  of  the  pass  at  Turhia,  descended 
a side  valley  to  Cemenelion  ( Cimiez),  and  proceeded 
from  thence  direct  to  the  mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving 
Nicaea  on  the  left.  The  stations  along  this  road 
from  Vada  Sabbata  (Fac?o)  to  Antipolis  are  thus 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  296:  — 

M.P.  M.P. 


- xn. 


- vni. 

- XV. 

- xvi. 


Lumone  - - x. 

Alpe  Summa  ( Turbia)  vi. 
Cemenelo  (^Cimiez)  - viii. 
Varum  flumen  - vi. 
AntipoUs  (^Antibes')  - x. 


Pullopice 
Albingaiino 

(^Albenga) 

Luco  Bormani 
Costa  Balenae 
Albintimilio  ( Vin- 

timiglia)  - xvi. 

This  line  of  road  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  a part 
of  the  Via  Aurelia,  of  which  it  was  undoubtedly  a 
continuation;  but  we  learn  from  the  inscriptions  of 
the  mile-stones  discovered  near  Turbia  that  it  was 
properly  called  the  Via  Julia. 

2.  “ Per  Alpes  Cottias,”  by  the  pass  now 
called  the  Mont  Genevre,  from  Augusta  Taurinomm 
to  Brigantio  (^BHanqon')  and  Ebrodunum  (^Embrun') 
in  Gaul.  This  was  the  most  direct  line  of  communi- 
cation from  the  noidh  of  Italy  to  Transalpine  Gaul: 
it  is  evidently  that  followed  by  Caesar  when  he 
hastened  to  oppose  the  Helvetii,  “ qua  proximum 
iter  in  ulteriorem  Galliam  per  Alpes  erat  ” {B.  G.  i. 
10),  and  is  probably  the  same  already  mentioned  as 
having  been  first  explored  by  Pompey.  It  was  after- 
wards one  of  the  passes  most  frequented  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  is  termed  by  Ammianus  (xv.  10)  “ via 
media  et  compendiaria.”  That  writer  has  given  a 
detailed  account  of  the  pass,  the  highest  ridge  of 
which  was  known  by  the  name  of  JMatroxae  I\Ions, 
a name  retained  in  the  middle  ages,  and  found  in 
the  Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  556.  Just  at  its  foot,  on  the 
Italian  side,  was  the  station  Ad  ^Lvutis,  probably 
near  the  modem  village  of  Oulx.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  341)  are,  from  Tauiini 
(Augusta  Taurinorum)  to  Segusio  (^Susa')  51  M.  P. 
(a  great  overstatement:  the  correct  distance  would 
be  36);  thence  — 

Ad  Martis  - xvi.  Ramae  - xviii. 

Brigantio  - xviii.  Eburodono  xviii. 

Though  now  little  frequented,  this  pass  is  one  of  the 
lowest  and  easiest  of  those  over  the  main  chain. 

3.  “ Per  Alpes  Graias,”  by  the  Little  St.  Ber- 
nard. This  route,  which  led  from  Milan  and  the 
plains  of  the  Po  by  the  valley  of  the  Salassi  to  Au- 
gusta Praetoria  (Aosto),  and  from  thence  across  the 
mountain  pass  into  the  valley  of  the  Isara  (Isk’e), 
and  through  the  Tarentaise  to  Vienna  and  Lug- 
dunum,  is  supposed  by  many  WTiters  to  have  been 
that  followed  by  Hannibal.  It  was  certainly  crossed 
by  D.  Brutus  with  his  army  after  the  battle  of  Mu- 
tina,  B.  c.  43.  But  though  it  presents  much  less 
natural  difficulties  than  its  neighbour  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.,  it  appears  to  have  been  little  frequented, 
on  account  of  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Salassians, 
until  Augustus,  after  havmg  completely  subdued 
that  people,  constructed  a candage  road  over  the 
Graian  Alps,  which  thenceforward  became  one  of 
the  most  important  and  frequented  lines  of  communi- 


cation between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (Strab  p.  208 ; 
Tac.  Hist.  ii.  66,  iv.  68.) 

The  stations  on  this  route  are  thus  given  in  the 
Itinerary,  beginning  from  Eporedia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Val  dAosta : — 

M.P. 

Vitricium  (^Verrez)  - - - xxi. 

Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  - xxv. 

Arebrigium  (S.  Didier)  - - xxv. 

Rergintrum  (Bourg.  S.  Maurice)  xxiv. 

Darantasia  (Moustiers)  - - xviii. 

Obilinum  _ _ _ _ xiii. 

Ad  Publicanos  (Conjlans)  - iii. 

From  thence  there  branched  off  two  lines  of  i-oad, 
the  one  by  Lemincum  (Chambery)  and  Augusta 
Allobrogum  to  Vienna,  the  other  northwards  to  Ge- 
neva and  the  Lacus  Lemannus. 

4.  “ Per  Alpes  Penninas,”  by  the  Great  St. 
Bernard.  This  route,  which  branched  off  from  the 
former  at  Augusta  Praetoida,  and  led  direct  across 
the  mountain,  from  thence  to  Octoduras  (Martigny) 
in  the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  head  of  the  Lake 
Lemannus,  appears  to  have  been  known  and  fre- 
quented from  very  early  times,  though  it  was  never 
rendered  practicable  for  carriages.  Caesar  speaks  of 
it  as  being  used  to  a considerable  extent  by  mer- 
chants and  traders,  notwithstanding  the  exactions  to 
which  they  were  subjected  by  the  wild  tribes  that 
then  occupied  this  part  of  the  Alps.  (B.  G.  iii.  1.) 
The  numerous  inscriptions  and  votive  tablets  that 
have  been  discovered  sufficiently  attest  how  much 
this  pass  was  frequented  in  later  times:  and  it  was 
repeatedly  traversed  by  Roman  armies.  (Orell. 
Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  104;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  61,  iv.  68.)  The 
distances  by  this  road  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary. 
F rom  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  summit  of  the  pass, 
Summo  Pennino,  where  stood  a temple  of  Jupiter  — 
M.  P.  xxv.;  thence  to  Octodorus  (Martigny)  xxv.; 
and  from  thence  to  Viviscum  (Vevay)  34  miles, 
passing  two  obscure  stations,  the  names  of  which  are 
probably  corrupt. 

5.  The  next  pass,  for  which  we  find  no  appro- 
priate name,  led  from  the  head  of  the  Lacus  Larius 
to  Brigantia  (Bregenz),  on  the  Lake  of  Constance. 
We  find  no  mention  of  this  route  in  early  times;  but 
it  must  have  been  that  taken  by  Stilicho,  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  when  he  proceeded  from  Mediolanum 
through  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  summon  the  Vinde- 
licians  and  Noricans  to  the  relief  of  Honorius.  (Clau- 
dian.  B.  Get.  v.  320 — 360.)  The  Itineraries  give 
two  routes  across  this  part  of  the  Alps;  the  one 
apparently  following  the  line  of  the  modem  pass  of 
the  Splugen,  by  Clavenna  (Chiavenna)  and  Tar- 
vessedo  ( ?)  to  Cuna,  (Loire) : the  other  crossing  the 
pass  of  the  Septimer,  by  Mums  and  Tinnetio  (T'in^ 
zen)  to  Curia,  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding  route. 

6.  “ Per  Alpes  Rhaeticas  or  Tridentinas,’’ 
through  the  modem  Tyrol,  which,  from  the  natural 
facilities  it  presents,  must  always  have  been  one  of 
the  most  obvious  means  of  communication  between 
Italy  and  the  countries  on  the  S.  of  the  Danube. 
The  high  road  led  from  Verona  to  Ti’identum  (where 
it  was  joined  by  a cross  road  from  Opitergium  through 
the  Val  Sugana),  and  thence  up  the  valley  of  the 
Athesis  as  far  as  Botzen,  from  which  point  it  fol- 
lowed the  Atagis  or  Eisach  to  its  source,  and  crossed 
the  pass  of  the  Brenner  to  Veldidana  (Wilden,  near 
Inshruck),  and  from  thence  across  another  mountain 
pass  to  Augusta  Vindelicoram.  [Rhaetia.] 

7.  A road  led  from  Aquileia  to  Julium  Carnicum 
(Zuglio),  and  from  thence  across  the  Julian  Alps  to 
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Loncitun  in  the  valley  of  the  Gail^  and  by  that  valley 
and  the  Puster  Thai  to  join  the  preceding  road  at 
Vipitenum,  near  the  foot  of  the  Brenner.  The  sta- 
tions (few  of  which  can  be  determined  with  any 
certainty)  are  thus  given  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  279)^  — 

From  Aquileia 


Ad  Tricesimum  - 

M.P. 

XXX. 

Julium  Camicum 

XXX. 

Loncio 

xxii. 

Agunto 

xviii. 

Littamo 

xxiii. 

Sebato 

xxiii. 

Vipiteno 

xxxiii. 

8.  Another  high  road  led  from  Aquileia  eastward 
up  the  valley  of  the  Wippach,  and  from  thence 
across  the  ban-en  mountainous  tract  of  comparatively 
small  elevation  (the  Mons  Ocra),  which  separates  it 
from  the  valley  of  the  Savus,  to  Aemona  in  Pan- 
nonia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  pass,  which 
presents  no  considerable  natural  difficulties,  was  from 
the  earliest  ages  the  highway  of  nations  from  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  into  Italy,  as  it  again  became 
after  the  fall  of  the  Eoman  empire.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10.) 
The  distance  from  Aquileia  to  Aemona  is  given  by 
the  Itin.  Ant.  at  76  Eoman  miles,  which  cannot  be 
far  from  the  truth ; but  the  intermediate  stations  are 
very  uncertain.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALPHEIUS  (’AA06tds:  Rufia,  Rufid  or  Rojid, 
and  River  of  Karitena),  the  chief  river  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, rises  in  the  SE.  of  Arcadia  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Laconia,  flows  in  a westerly  direction  through 
Arcadia  and  Elis,  and  after  passing  Olympia  falls 
into  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  Alpheius,  like  several 
other  rivers  and  lakes  in  Arcadia,  disappears  more 
than  once  in  the  limestone  mountains  of  the  country, 
and  then  emerges  again,  after  flowing  some  distance 
underground.  Pausanias  (viii.  54.  § 1,  seq.,  44. 
§ 4)  relates  that  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  is  at 
Phylace,  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia  and  Laconia; 
and  that,  after  receiving  a stream  rising  from  many 
small  fountains,  at  a place  called  Symbola,  it  flows 
into  the  territory  of  Tegea,  where  it  sinks  under- 
ground. It  rises  again  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia 
from  Asea,  close  to  the  fountain  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  then,  mis  their  waters,  and  after 
flowing  in  a common  channel  for  the  distance  of 
nearly  20  stadia,  they  again  sink  miderground,  and 
reappear,  — the  Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the  Alpheius 
at  Fegae,  the  Fountains,  in  the  territory  of  Mega- 
lopolis in  Arcadia.  Strabo  (p.  343)  also  states  that 
the  Alpheius  and  Eurotas  rise  from  two  fountains 
near  Asea,  and  that,  after  flowing  several  stadia 
undergroimd,  the  Eurotas  reappears  in  the  Blemi- 
natis  in  Laconia,  and  the  Alpheius  in  Arcadia.  In 
another  passage  (p.  275)  Strabo  relates,  that  it  was 
a common  belief  that  if  two  chaplets  dedicated  to 
the  Alpheius  and  the  Eurotas  were  thrown  into  the 
stream  near  Asea,  each  would  reappear  at  the  sources 
of  the  river  to  which  it  was  destined.  This  story 
accords  with  the  statement  of  Pausanias  as  to  the 


union  of  the  waters  from  the  two  fountains,  and 
their  course  in  a common  channel.  The  account  of 
Pausanias  is  confirmed  in  many  particulars  by  the 
observations  of  Colonel  Leake  and  others.  The 
river,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  is  now  called 
the  Sardnda,  which  rises  at  Krya  Vrysi,  the  ancient 
Phylace,  and  which  receives,  a little  below  Krya 
Vrysi^  a stream  formed  of  several  small  mountain 
torrents,  by  which  the  ancient  Symbola  is  recog- 
nised. On  entering  the  Tegeatic  plain,  the  Sardnda 
now  flows  to  the  NE. ; but  there  are  strong  reasons 


for  believing  that  it  anciently  flowed  to  the  NW., 
and  disappeared  in  the  Katavdthra  of  the  marsh  of 
TakL*  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  112,  seq.) 
The  two  reputed  souixes  of  the  Alpheius  and  Eu- 
rotas are  found  near  the  remains  of  Asea,  at  the 
copious  source  of  water  called  Frangovrysi;  but 
whether  the  source  of  the  Alpheius  be  really  the 
vent  of  the  lake  of  Taki,  cannot  be  decided  with 
certainty.  These  two  fountains  unite  their  waters, 
as  Pausanias  describes,  and  again  sink  into  the 
earth.  After  passing  under  a mountain  called  Tzirn- 
band,  the  Alpheius  reappears  at  Marmara,  probably 
Pegae.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  37,  seq.) 

Below  Pegae,  the  Alpheius  receives  the  Helisson 
('EAto-o-tiv : River  of  Davia),  on  which  Megalopolis 
was  situated,  30  stadia  from  the  confluence.  Below 
this,  and  near  the  town  of  Brenthe  (^Karitena),  the 
Alpheius  flows  through  a defile  in  the  mountains, 
called  the  pass  of  Lavdha.  This  pass  is  the  only 
opening  in  the  mountains,  by  which  the  waters  of 
central  Arcadia  find  their  way  to  the  western  sea. 
It  divides  the  upper  plain  of  the  Alpheius,  of  which 
Megalopolis  was  the  chief  place,  from  the  lower 
plain,  in  which  Heraea  was  situated.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  seq.)  Below  Heraea,  the 
Alpheius  receives  the  Ladon  (ActSwv),  which  rises 
near  Cleitor,  and  is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the 
father  of  Daphne.  The  Ladon  is  now  called  Rvfea, 
Rufid  or  Rofid,  by  which  name  the  Alpheius  is 
called  below  its  junction  with  the  Ladon.  In  the 
upper  part  of  its  course  the  Alpheius  is  usually 
called  the  River  of  Karitena.  Below  the  Ladon, 
at  the  distance  of  20  stadia,  the  Alpheius  receives 
the  Ervtviaijthus  (’Epojuaj/0os),  rising  in  the 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  and  forming  the  boun- 
dary between  Elis  and  the  territories  of  Heraea  in 
Arcadia.  After  entering  Elis,  it  flows  past  Olym- 
pia, forming  the  boundary  between  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia,  and  falls  into  the  Cyparissian  gulf  in  the 
Ionian  sea.  At  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  a temple 
and  grove  of  Artemis  Alpheionia.  From  the  pass  of 
Lavdha  to  the  sea,  the  Alpheius  is  wide  and  shal- 
low : in  summer  it  is  divided  into  several  toivents, 
flowing  between  islands  or  sandbanks  over  a wide 
gravelly  bed,  while  in  winter  it  is  full,  rapid,  and 
turbid.  Its  banks  produce  a great  number  of  large 
plane-trees.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  Pelo- 

ponnesiaca, p.  8.) 

Alpheius  appears  as  a celebrated  river-god  in 
mythology;  and  it  was  apparently  the  subterranean 
passage  of  the  river  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  that  the  Alpheius  flowed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  attempted  to  mingle  its  waters 
with  the  fountain  of  Arethusa  in  the  island  of  Or- 
tygia  in  Syracuse.  (f)ict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Alpheius.') 
Hence  Ovid  calls  the  nymph  Arethusa,  Alpheias. 
(J/c^.  V.  487.)  Virgil  (Aera.  x.  179)  gives  the  epi- 
thet oi  Alpheae  to  the  Etruscan  city  of  Pisae, because 
the  latter  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  colonists 
from  Pisa  in  Elis,  near  which  the  Alpheius  flowed. 

ALSA,  a small  river  of  Venetia  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.22) 
stiU  called  the  which  flows  into  the  lagunes  of 
Marano,  a few  miles  W.  of  Aquileia.  * A battle 
was  fought  on  its  banks  in  a.  d.  340,  between  the 
younger  Constantine  and  the  generals  of  his  brother 
Constans,  in  which  Constantine  himself  was  slain, 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river  Alsa.  (Victor, 
Epit.  41.  § 21;  Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ann.  2356.) 

* The  preceding  account  will  be  made  clearer  by 
referring  to  the  map  under  M,intineia. 
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ALSIETENUS  LACUS,  a small  lake  in  Etruria, ' 
about  2 miles  distant  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus, 
between  it  and  the  hasin  or  crater  of  Baccano,  now 
called  the  Logo  di  Martignano.  Its  ancient  name 
is  preserved  to  us  only  by  Frontinus,  from  whom  we 
learn  that  Augustus  conveyed  the  water  from  thence 
to  Rome  by  an  aqueduct,  named  the  Aqua  Alsietina, 
more  than  22  miles  in  length.  The  water  was, 
however,  of  inferior  quality,  and  served  only  to 
supply  a Naumachia,  and  for  pui-poses  of  inigation. 
It  was  joined  at  Cakeiae,  a station  on  the  Via 
Claudia,  15  miles  from  Rome,  by  another  branch 
bringing  water  from  the  Lacus  Sabatinus.  (Frontin. 
de  Aquaed.  §§  11,  71.)  The  channel  of  the  aque- 
duct is  still  in  good  preservation,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake,  and  may  be  traced  for  many  miles 
of  its  course.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  i.  pp.  133 
—137.)  [E.H.B.] 

A'LSIUM  (^AXctiov:  Eth.  Alsiensis:  Paid),  a city 
on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Fregenae, 
at  the  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  Portus  August! 
(^Porto)  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.301.)  Its  name  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius  (i.  20) 
among  the  cities  which  were  founded  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians  in  connection  with  the  aborigines,  and 
afterwards  w'rested  from  them  by  the  Tyrrhenians 
(Etruscans).  But  no  mention  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory as  an  Etruscan  city,  or  during  the  wars  of  that 
people  with  Rome.  In  b.  c.  245  a Roman  colony 
was  established  there,  wliich  was  placed  on  the  same 
footing  wuth  the  other  “ coloniae  maritimae;”  and  in 
common  wuth  these  claimed  exemption  from  all 
miUtary  serrice,  a claim  which  was,  however,  over- 
ruled during  the  exigencies  of  the  Second  Punic 
War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Liv.  xxvii.  38.)  No  sub- 
set juent  notice  of  it  occurs  in  history,  but  its  name 
is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  w'e 
learn  from  an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Caracalla 
that  it  still  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and  correspond- 
ing municipal  organisation.  (Strab.  pp.  225,  226; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 4;  Gruter,  laser. 
p.  271.  3.)  It  appears  to  have  early  become  a 
favourite  resort  wdth  the  wealthy  Romans  as  a place 
of  retirement  and  pleasure  (“  maritimus  et  volup- 
tarius  locus:'’  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  207,  ed.  Rom.);  thus 
We  find  that  Pompey  the  Great  had  a villa  there, 
and  Caesar  also,  where  he  landed  on  his  return  from 
Africa,  and  at  which  aU  the  nobles  of  Rome  hastened 
to  greet  him.  (Cic.  pro  Milon.  20,  ad  Earn.  ix.  6, 
ad  Alt.  xiii.  50.)  Another  is  mentioned  as  belong- 
ing to  Verginius  Rufus,  the  guardian  of  Pliny,  and 
we  learn  from  Fronto  that  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius 
had  a villa  there,  to  which  several  of  his  epistles  are 
addressed.  (Plin.F)9.  vi,  10;  Fronto,  Ep.  p.  205 — 
215.)  At  a later  period  the  town  itself  had  fallen 
into  utter  decay,  but  the  site  was  still  occupied  by 
villas,  as  well  as  that  of  the  neighbouring  Pyrgi. 
(Rutil.  Itia,.  i.  223.) 

The  site  of  Alsium  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  distance 
from  Porto,  at  the  modern  village  of  Palo,  a poor 
place  with  a fort  and  mole  of  the  17th  century,  in 
the  construction  of  which  many  ancient  materials 
have  been  used.  Besides  these,  the  whole  shore  to 
the  E.  of  the  village,  for  the  space  of  more  than  a 
mile,  is  occupied  by  the  remains  of  buildings  which 
appear  to  have  belonged  to  a Roman  villa  of  im- 
perial date,  and  of  the  most  magnificent  scale  and 
style  ot  construction.  These  ruins  are  described 
in  detail  by  Nibby  {JJmtorni  di  Roma,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  527,  528).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ALIHAEA  (’A\0ala:  Eth.  'AAddios)^  the  chief 
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city  of  the  Olcades  in  Spain,  not  far  from  Carthago 
Nova.  Its  capture  was  Hannibars  first  exploit  in 
Spain.  (Polyb.  iii.  13;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  Its  position 
is  unknown.  Livy  calls  it  Carteia  (xxi.  5).  [P.  S.] 

ALTI'NUM  (^AXtivov  : Altino),  a city  of  Ve- 
netia  situated  on  the  border  of  the  lagunes,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  little  river  Silis  {Sdd)  near 
its  mouth.  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  32  Roman  miles  from  Patavium,  and 
31  from  Concordia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  128,  281.) 
Strabo  describes  it  as  situated  in  a marsh  or  lagune, 
like  Ravenna,  and  we  learn  that  travellers  were  in 
the  habit  of  proceeding  by  water  along  the  lagunes 
from  Ravenna  to  Altinum.  Tacitus  also  speaks  of 
it  as  open  to  attack  by  sea  ; but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  distant  about  2 miles  from  the  lagunes. 
(Strab.  p.  214  ; Vitruv.  i.  4.  § 11  ; Itin.  Ant. 
p.  126  ; Tac.  Hist.  iii.  6.)  The  first  historical 
mention  of  Altinum  is  found  in  Velleius  Paterculus 
(ii.  76)  during  the  wars  of  the  Second  Triumvirate, 
and  it  appears  to  have  been  then,  as  it  continued 
under  the  Roman  Empire,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Pliny  assigns 
it  only  the  rank  of  a municipium  ; but  we  learn 
from  inscriptions  that  it  subsequently  became  a 
colony,  probably  in  the  time  of  Trajan.  (Plin.  iii. 
18.  s.  22  ; Orell.  laser.  4082  ; Zumpt  de  Colon. 
p.  402.)  Besides  its  municipal  importance,  the 
shores  of  the  adjoining  lagunes  became  a favourite 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Romans,  and  were  gradually 
lined  with  villas  wdiich  are  described  by  I\IartiaI 
(iv.  25)  as  rivalling  those  of  Baiae.  The  adjoining 
plains  were  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
wool,  while  the  lagunes  abounded  in  fish  of  all 
kinds,  especially  shell-fish.  (Mart.  xiv.  155;  Plin. 
xxxii.  11.  s.  53;  Cassiod.  Ep.  Varr.  xii.  22.)  It 
was  here  that  the  emperor  L.  Veras  died  of  apo- 
plexy in  A.  D.  169.  (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Jul.  Capit. 
Ver.  9;  Viet,  de  Coes.  15.)  The  modem  village 
of  A Itino  is  a very  poor  place ; the  period  of  the 
decay  or  destruction  of  the  ancient  city  is  unknown, 
but  its  inhabitants  are  supposed  to  have  fled  for 
refuge  from  the  invasions  of  the  barbarians  to  Tor- 
cello,  an  island  in  the  lagunes  about  4 miles  distant, 
to  which  the  episcopal  see  was  transferred  in  a.  d. 
635.  [E.H.B.] 

ALTIS.  [Olympia.] 

ALU'NTIUM  or  HALU'NTIUM  {'AX6vriov, 
Ptol. ; ’AKovvrtov,  Dion.  Hal. : Eth.  'AXorriros,  Ha- 
luntinus),  a city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between 
Tyndaris  and  Calacta.  Its  foundation  was  ascribed 
by  some  authors  to  a portion  of  the  companions  of 
Aeneas,  who  remained  behind  in  Sicily  under  a 
leader  named  Patron  (Dionys.  i.  51);  but  it  pro- 
bably was,  in  reality,  a Sicelian  town.  No  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  Diodorus,  nor  is  it  noticed  in  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of  Sicily.  But  in 
the  time  of  Cicero  it  appears  to  have  been  a place  of 
some  importance.  He  mentions  it  as  having  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres,  who, 
not  content  with  ruinous  extortions  of  corn,  com- 
pelled the  inhabitants  to  give  up  all  their  oniamental 
plate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43,  iv.  23.)  We  learn  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  the  rank  of  a munici- 
pium, and  was  a flourishing  town  at  least  as  late  as 
the  reign  of  Augustus. 

Its  site  has  been  a matter  c.f  much  dispute,  but 
there  are  very  strong  arguments  to  prove  that  it 
occupied  the  same  situation  as  the  modem  to\\Ti  of 
San  Marco,  which  rises  on  a lofty  hill  of  steep  and 
difficult  ascent,  about  3 miles  from  tjie  Tyrrhenian 
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Bea.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  97.)  This  position  exactly 
accords  with  that  described  by  Cicero,  who  tells  us 
that  Verres  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  visit  the 
town  himself  “ quod  erat  difficili  ascensu  atque 
arduo,”  but  remained  on  the  beach  below  while  he 
sent  Archagathus  to  execute  his  behests  (iv.  23). 
Various  inscriptions  also  are  preserved  at  S.  Marco, 
or  have  been  ^scovered  there,  one  of  which  begins 
with  the  words  rd  Movuikittiov  ruv  ' hKovrivuiv. 
(Castell. /wscr.  JS'^c^7.  p.  55;  Bbckh,  C.I.  No.  5608.) 
Notwithstanding  these  arguments,  Cluverius,  fol- 
lowing Fazello,  placed  Aluntium  at  a spot  near 
S.Filadelfo,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city 
were  then  visible,  and  regarded  S.  Ma/rco  as  the  site 
of  Agathyma.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  ar- 
rangement avoids  some  diflSculties  [Agathyrna]  ; 
but  the  above  proofs  in  favour  of  the  contrary  hy- 
pothesis seem  almost  conclusive.  (Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.  294 ; Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  ix.  4.  p.  384.)  [E.H.B.] 


ALYDDA  (*'A\uS5a),  a town  of  Phrygia  men- 
tioned in  the  Peutinger  Table.  Arundell  (^Discoveries 
in  Asia  Minor,  i.  p.  105)  gives  his  reasons  for  sup- 
posing that  it  may  have  been  at  or  near  XJ shale,  on 
the  road  between  Sart  and  Afium  Karahissar,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  called  Flaviopolis.  He  found 
several  Greek  inscriptions  there,  but  none  that  con- 
tained the  name  of  the  place.  [G.  L.] 

ALY'ZIA  (’AAu(i'a,  Thuc.vii.31,  et  alii;  ’AAdCeia, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. : Eth.  ’AAu^eus,  'AKv^aios,  ’A Au(6ios, 
ap.  Bbckh.  Corpus  Inscript.  No.  1793:  Kandilt), 
a town  on  the  west  coast  of  Acamania.  According 
to  Strabo  it  was  distant  15  stadia  from  the  sea,  on 
which  it  possessed  a harbour  and  a sanctuary,  both 
dedicated  to  Heracles.  In  this  sanctuary  were  some 
works  of  art  by  Lysippus,  representing  the  labours 
of  Heracles,  which  a Eoman  general  caused  to  be 
removed  to  Eome  on  account  of  the  deserted  state 
of  the  place.  The  remains  of  Alyzia  are  still  visible 
in  the  valley  of  Kandili.  The  distance  of  the  bay 
of  Kandili  from  the  ruins  of  Leucas  corresponds 
with  the  120  stadia  which  Cicero  assigns  for  the 
distance  between  Alyzia  and  Leucas.  (Strab.  pp. 
450, 459 ; Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  2 ; Plin.  iv.  2 ; Ptolem. 
iii.  14.)  Alyzia  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Alyzeus,  a son  of  Icarus.  (Strab.  p.  452; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  t>.)  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides. in  B.  c.  374,  a naval  battle  was  fought  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Alyzia  between  the  Athenians 
under  Timotheus  and  the  Lacedaemonians  under 


Nicolochus.  The  Athenians,  says  Xenophon,  erected 
their  trophy  at  Alyzia,  and  the  Lacedaemonians  in 
the  nearest  islands.  We  learn  from  Scylax  that  the 
island  immediately  opposite  Alyzia  was  called  CarnuB, 
the  modem  Kalamo.'  (Thuc.  vii.  31 ; Xen.  HeU. 
V.  4.  §§  65,  66;  Scylax,  p.  13;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  14,  seq.) 

AMA'DOCI  (’ApaSoKoi),  a people  of  Sarmatia 
Europaea,  mentioned  by  Hellanicus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Their  countiy  was  called  Amadocium.  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5)  mentions  the  Amadoci  Montes,  E.  of  the 
Borysthenes  (Dnieper'),  as  an  E.  prolongation  of  M. 
Pence,  and  in  these  mountains  the  Amadoci,  with  a 
city  Amodoca  and  a lake  of  the  same  name,  the 
source  of  a river  falling  into  the  Borysthenes.  The 
positions  are  probably  in  the  S.  Eussian  province  of 
JeJeaterinoslav,  or  in  Kherson.  [P.  S.] 

AMALEKI'TAE  ('ApaAriKirai,  Joseph.  Ant.  iii. 
2 ; in  LXX.  ^AfxaXi]K),  the  descendants  of  Amalek 
the  grandson  of  Esau.  (Gen.  xxxvi.  9 — 12.)  This 
tribe  of  Edomite  Arabs  extended  as  far  south  as  the 
peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  “ they  fought  with 
Israel  in  Eephidim  ” (Exod.  xvii.  8,  &c.)  They 
occupied  the  southern  borders  of  the  Promised  Land, 
betw'een  the  Canaanites  (Philistines)  of  the  west 
coast,  and  the  Amorites,  whose  country  lay  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Dead  Sea.  (Compare  Gen.  xiv.  7 with 
Numbers  xiii.  29,  xiv.  25,  43 — 45.)  They  dispos- 
sessed the  Ishmaelite  Bedouins,  and  occupied  their 
country  “ from  Havilah  unto  Shui’,  that  is  before 
Egypt.”  (Compare  Gen.  xxv.  18  and  1 Sam.  xv.  7.) 
They  were  nearly  exterminated  by  Saul  and  David 
(1  Sam.  XV.,  xxvii.  8,  9,  xxx.);  and  the  remnant 
were  destroyed  by  the  Simeonites  in  the  days  of 
Hezekiah.  (1  Chron.  iv.  42,  43.)  They  are  the 
Edomites  whom  David  smote  in  the  Valley  of  Salt 
(2  jSaw.  viii.  12,  13;  title  to  Psalm  lx.),  doubtless 
identical  with  Wady  MaUkh,  about  seven  hours 
south  of  Hebron  (Eeland’s  Palestine,  pp.  78 — 82: 
Winer’s  Bib.  Real.  s.  v. ; Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  L 
appendix  i.  pp.  463,  464.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'NIDES  PYLAE  (^Apavibes  or  KpaviKal 
rioAat),  or  Amanicae  Pylae  (Curtius,  iii.  18),  or  Por- 
tae Amani  Montis  (Plin.  v.  27.  s.22).  “There  are,” 
says  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  xv.  4),  “ two  passes  from  Syria 
into  Cilicia,  each  of  which  can  be  held  with  a small 
force  owing  to  their  narrowness.”  These  are  the 
passes  in  the  Amanus  or  mountain  range  which  runs 
northward  from  Rds  el  Khdnzir,  which  promontory 
is  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Islcerderim 
(gulf  of  Issus).  This  range  of  Amanus  runs  along 
the  bay  of  Iskendenin,  and  joins  the  great  mass  of 
Taurus,  forming  a wall  between  Syria  and  Cilicia. 
“ There  is  nothing,”  says  Cicero,  speaking  of  this 
range  of  Amanus,  “ which  is  better  protected  against 
Syria  than  Cilicia.”  Of  the  two  passes  meant  by 
Cicero,  the  southern  seems  to  be  the  pass  of  Beilan, 
by  which  a man  can  go  from  Iskenderun  to  Antioch ; 
this  may  be  called  the  lower  Amanian  pass.  The 
other  pass,  to  which  Cicero  refers,  appears  to  be  NNE. 
of  Issus,  in  the  same  range  of  mountains  (Amanus), 
over  which  there  is  still  a road  from  Bay  as  on  the 
east  side  of  the  bay  of  Issus,  to  Mar  ash:  this  northern 
pass  seems  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Airian  and 
Curtius.  It  was  by  the  Amanides  Pylae  (Arrian. 
Anab.  ii.  7)  that  Darius  crossed  the  moimtains  into 
Cilicia  and  came  upon  Issus,  which  Alexander  had 
left  shortly  before.  Darius  was  thus  in  the  rear  of 
Alexander,  who  had  advanced  as  far  as  Myriandrus, 
the  site  of  which  is  near  Islcenderun.  Alexander 
turned  back  and  met  the  Persian  king  at  the  river 
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Pinarus,  between  Issus  and  Myriandrus,  where  was 
fought  the  battle  called  the  battle  of  Issus.  The 
narrative  of  Arrian  may  be  compared  with  the  com- 
mentary of  Polybius  (xii.  17,  19). 

Strabo’s  description  of  the  Amanides  (p.  676)  is 
this : “ after  Mallus  is  Aegaeae,  which  has  a small 
fort;  then  the  Amanides  Pylae,  having  an  anchorage 
for  ships,  at  which  (pylae)  terminate  the  Amanus 
mountains,  extending  down  from  the  Taurus  — and 
after  Aegaeae  is  Issus,  a small  fort  having  an  an- 
chorage, and  the  river  Pinarus.”  Strabo  therefore 
places  the  Amanides  Pylae  between  Aegae  and  Issus, 
and  near  the  coast;  and  the  Stadiasmus  and  Pto- 
lemy give  the  same  position  to  the  Amanides.  This 
pass  is  represented  by  a place  now  called  Kara  Kapu 
on  the  road  between  Mallus  on  the  Pyramus  (Jehan) 
and  Issus.  But  there  was  another  pass  “ which  ” 
(as  Major  Rennell  observes,  and  Leake  agrees  with 
him)  “ crossing  Mount  Amanus  from  the  eastward, 
descended  upon  the  centre  of  the  head  of  the  gulf, 
near  Issus.  By  this  pass  it  was  that  Darius  marched 
from  Sochus,  and  took  up  his  position  on  the  banks 
of  the  Pinarus ; by  which  movement  Alexander,  who 
had  just  before  marched  from  Mallus  to  l\Iyriandrus, 
through  the  two  maritime  pylae,  was  placed  between 
the  Persians  and  Syria.”  (Leake,  Journal  of  a Tour 
in  Asia  Minor ^ p.  210.)  This  is  the  pass  which 
has  been  assumed  to  be  the  Amanides  of  Arrian  and 
Curtius,  about  NNE.  of  Issus.  It  follows  from  this 
that  the  Amanicae  Pylae  of  Arrian  (^Anah.  ii.  7)  are 
not  the  Amanides  of  Strabo.  Q.  Curtius  speaks  of 
a pass  which  Alexander  had  to  go  through  in  marching 
from  the  Pyramus  to  Issus,  and  this  pass  must  be 
Kara  Kapu.  Kara  Kapu  is  not  on  the  coast,  but 
it  is  not  far  from  it.  If  Strabo  called  tliis  the 
Amanides  Pylae,  as  he  seems  to  have  done,  he  cer- 
tainly gave  the  name  to  a different  pass  from  that  by 
which  Darius  descended  on  Issus.  There  is  another 
passage  of  Strabo  (p.  751)  in  which  he  says:  “ ad- 
jacent to  Gindarus  is  Pagrae  in  the  temtory  of 
Antioch,  a strong  post  lying  in  the  line  of  the  pass 
over  the  Amanus,  I mean  that  pass  which  leads  from 
the  Amanides  Pylae  into  Syria.”  Leake  is  clearly 
right  in  not  adopting  Major  liennell’s  supposition 
that  Strabo  by  this  pass  means  the  Amanides.  He 
evidently  means  another  pass,  that  of  Beilan.^  which 
leads  from  Iskenderun  to  Bakras  or  Bagras,  which 
is  the  modern  name  of  Pagrae ; and  Strabo  is  so  far 
consistent  that  he  describes  this  pass  of  Pagrae  as 
leading  from  the  pass  which  he  has  called  Amanicae. 
Leake  shows  thiit  the  Amanides  Pylae  of  Strabo  are 
between  Aegaeae  and  Issus,  but  he  has  not  sufficiently 
noticed  the  difference  between  Strabo  and  Arrian,  as 
Cramer  observes  (^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.359).  The 
map  which  illustrates  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  paper  on  the 
Cilician  and  Syrian  Gates  (^London  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  viii.  p.  185),  and  which  is  copied  on  the  op- 
posite page,  enables  us  to  form  a more  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  text  of  the  ancient  writers ; and  we 
may  now  consider  it  certain  that  the  Amanicae  Pylae 
of  the  historians  of  Alexander  is  the  pass  NNE.  of 
Issus,  and  that  Strabo  has  given  the  name  Amanides 
to  a different  pass.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'NTIA  (’A/xai/Tta:  Eth.  ' Kpavn^vs,  Steph. 
B.  s.v.-,  'Afxayrivos,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3;  Amantinus, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 35;  Amantianus,  Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  12;  ‘'AgavT^s,  Etym.  M.  s.  v.-,  Amantes,  Plin.  hi. 
23.  s.  26.  § 45),  a town  and  district  in  Greek  Il- 
lyria. It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Abantes 
of  Euboea,  who,  according  to  tradition,  settled  near 
the  Ceraunian  mountains,  and  founded  Amantia  and 
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Thronium.  From  hence  the  original  name  of  Aman- 
tia is  said  to  have  been  Abantia,  and  the  surrounding 
country  to  have  been  called  Abantis.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  ’A§auris,  'Aixavria ; Etym.  M.  s.  v.  ''Ag.avns ; 
Pans.  v.  22.  § 3.)  Amantia  probably  stood  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  S.  of  the  river  Aous,  and  on 
a tributary  of  the  latter,  named  Polyanthes.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1043.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Nivitza, 
where  there  are  the  remains  of  Hellenic  walls.  This 
site  agrees  with  the  distances  afforded  by  Scylax  and 
the  Tabular  Itinerary,  the  former  of  which  places 
Amantia  at  320  stadia,  and  the  latter  at  30  Roman 
miles  from  Apollonia.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  an  Aman- 
tia on  the  coast,  and  another  town  of  the  same  name 
inland ; whence  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the  latter 
had  a port  of  the  same  name,  more  especially  as  the 
language  of  Caesar  {B.  C.  iii.  40)  would  imply  that 
Amantia  was  situated  on  the  coast.  Amantia  was 
a place  of  some  importance  in  the  civil  wars  between 
Caesar  and  Pompey ; and  it  continued  to  be  men- 
tioned in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  12,  40;  Cic.  Phil.  xi.  11;  Leake,  Ancient 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  375,  seq.) 

AMA'NUS  (o  ’’Afxav6s,  rh  'ApavSu),  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  a detached  part  (JuiroaTraarga')  of  Taurus, 
and  as  fonning  the  southern  boundaiy  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  He  supposes  this  range  to  branch  off 
fj’om  the  Taurus  in  Cilicia,  at  the  same  place  wherj 
the  Antitauriis  branches  off  and  takes  a more  north- 
erly direction,  I'.rining  the  northern  boundary  of 
Cataonia.  (Strab.  p.  535.)  He  considers  the  Ama- 
nus to  extend  eastward  to  the  Euphrates  and  Meli- 
tene,  where  Connnagene  borders  on  Cappadocia. 
Here  the  range  is  internipted  by  the  Euphrates, 
but  it  recommences  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  in 
a larger  mass,  more  elevated,  and  more  irregular  in 
form.  (Strab.  p.  521.)  He  further  adds:  “the 
mountain  range  of  Amanus  extends  (p.  535)  to  Ci- 
licia and  the  Syrian  sea  to  the  west  from  Cataonia 
and  to  the  south;  and  by  such  a division  (diaardaei) 
it  includes  the  whole  gulf  of  Issus  and  the  inter- 
mediate Cilician  valleys  towards  the  Taurus.”  This 
seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  the  description  of  the 
Amanus  in  Strabo.  Groskurd,  in  his  Gennan  ver- 
sion (vol.  ii.  p.  448)  translates  dtaardaei  simply  by 
“extent”  {ausdehnung')',  but  by  attending  to  Strabo’s, 
words  and  the  order  of  them,  we  seem  to  deduce  the 
meaning  that  the  double  direction  of  the  mountain 
includes  the  gulf  of  Issus.  And  this  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  says  elsewhere,  when  he  makes  the 
Amanus  descend  to  the  gulf  of  Issus  between  Aegae 
and  Issus.  [Amanides  Pylae.] 

The  term  Amanus  in  Strabo  then  appears  to  be 
applied  to  the  high  ground  which  descends  from  the 
mass  of  Taurus  to  the  gulf  of  Issus,  and  bounds  the 
east  side  of  it,  and  also  to  the  highland  which  ex- 
tends in  the  direction  already  indicated  to  the 
Euphrates,  w'hich  it  strikes  north  of  Samosata  (No- 
meiscit').  The  Jdwur  Dagh  appears  to  be  the  mo- 
dei’u  name  of  at  least  a part  of  the  north-eastern 
course  of  the  Amanus.  The  bi’anch  of  the  Amanus^ 
which  descend.s  to  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  said  to  attain  an  average  ele- 
vation of  5000  feet,  and  it  terminates  abiaiptly  in 
Jehel  Kheserih  and  Rds-el-Khdnzir.  This  cape 
seems  to  be  Rhosus,  or  the  Rhosicus  Scopulus  of 
Ptolemy.  There  was  near  it  a town  Rhosus,  which 
Stephanus(s.  v.  ‘PcScros)  places  in  Cilicia.  Rhosus  is 
now  Arsus.  There  is  another  short  range  which  is 
connected  with  Amanus,  and  advances  right  to  the 
borders  of  the  sea,  between  Rds-el-Khdnzir  a’ d the 
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1.  Ras-el-Khdnzir. 

2.  Beilan  Pass. 

3.  Boghras  Pass. 

4.  Pass  from  Bayas. 

5.  Rhosus. 

6.  Alexandreia. 

7.  Kersus  or  Merkez. 

8.  Bayas. 

9.  Pinarus. 

I 2 


10.  Ruins  of  Issus? 

1 1.  Demir  Kapu,  or  Kara  Kapn. 

12.  Aegae. 

13.  Pyramus. 

14.  Seleuceia. 

15.  Orontes. 

16.  Antiocheia. 

17.  Pagrae. 
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mouth  of  the  Orontes : this  appears  to  be  the  Pieria 
of  Strabo  (p.  751).  On  the  south-west  base  of  this 
range,  called  Pieria,  was  Seleuceia,  which  Strabo  (p. 
676)  considers  to  be  the  first  city  in  Syria  after 
leaving  Cilicia.  Accordingly,  he  considers  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Amanus,  which  tenninates  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  to  mark  the  boundary  be- 
tween Cilicia  and  Syria;  and  this  is  a correct  view 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  country. 

Cicero  {ad  Fam.  ii.  10),  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  the  Amanus  as  common  to  him  and 
Bibulus,  who  was  governor  of  Syria;  and  he  calls  it 
the  water -shed  of  the  streams,  by  which  description 
he  means  the  range  which  bounds  the  east  side  of 
the  gulf  of  Issus.  His  description  in  another  pas- 
sage also  {ad  Fam.  xv.  4)  shows  that  his  Amanus 
is  the  range  which  has  its  termination  in  Eas-el- 
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Khanzir.  Cicero  carried  on  a campaign  against 
the  mountaineers  of  this  range  during  his  govern- 
ment of  Cilicia  (b.  c.  51),  and  took  and  destroyed 
several  of  their  hill  forts.  He  enumerates  among 
them  Erana  (as  the  name  stands  in  our  present 
texts),  which  was  the  chief  toAvn  of  the  Amanus, 
Sepyra,  and  Commores.  He  also  took  Pindenissus, 
a town  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  which  was  on  a high 
point,  and  a place  of  great  strength.  The  passes  in 
the  Amanus  have  been  already  enumerated.  On  the 
bay,  between  IsJcenderun  and  Bayas,  the  Baiae  of 
Strabo  and  the  Itineraries,  is  the  small  river  Merkez, 
supposed  to  be  the  Karsus  or  Kersus  of  Xenophon 
{Anab.  i.  4).  On  the  south  side  of  this  small  stream 
is  a stone  wall,  which  crosses  the  narrow  plain  be- 
tween the  Amanus  and  the  sea,  and  terminates  on 
the  coast  in  a tower.  There  are  also  ruins  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Kersus ; and  nearer  to  the  moim- 
tain  there  are  traces  of  “ a double  wall  between 
which  the  river  flowed.”  (Ainsworth,  London  Geog. 
Journal,  vol.  viii.)  At  the  head  of  the  river  Kersus 
is  the  steep  pass  of  Boghras  Bell,  one  of  the  passes 
of  the  Amanus.  This  description  seems  to  agree 
with  that  of  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  gates  of  Xeno- 
phon. The  Cilician  pass  w'as  a gateway  in  a w'all 
which  descended  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  north 
of  the  Kersus ; and  the  Syrian  pass  was  a gatew’ay 
in  the  wall  which  extended  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  south  of  the  river.  Cyrus  marched  from  the 
Syrian  pass  five  parasangs  to  IMyriandrus,  which 
may  be  near  the  site  of  Ishenderun.  We  need  not 
suppose  that  the  present  walls  near  the  Merkez  are 
as  old  as  the  time  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401);  but  it 
seems  probable  that  this  spot,  having  once  been 
chosen  as  a strong  frontier  position,  would  be  main- 
tained as  such.  If  the  Kersus  is  properly  identified 
with  the  Merlcez,  we  must  also  consider  it  as  the 
gates  through  which  Alexander  marched  from  ^lallus 
to  Myriandnis,  and  through  w’hich  he  returned  from 
Myriandrus  to  give  battle  to  Darius,  who  had  de- 
scended upon  Issus,  and  thus  put  himself  in  the  rear 
of  the  Greeks.  (Arrian.  Anab.  ii.  6,  8.)  From 
these  gates  Alexander  retraced  his  march  to  the 
river  Pinarus  {Deli  Chai),  near  which  was  fought 
the  battle  of  Issus  (b.  c.  .333).  If  the  exact  po- 
sition of  Issus  were  ascertained,  we  might  feel  more 
certain  as  to  the  interpretations  of  Arrian  and  Cur- 
tins. Xiebuhr  {Reisen  durch  Syrien,  &c.,  1837, 
Anhang,  p.  151),  who  followed  the  road  from  Is- 
kenderun  along  the  east  coast  of  the  bay  of  Issus  on 
his  road  to  Constantinople,  observes  that  Xenophon  i 
makes  the  march  of  Cyrus  15  parasangs  from  the  j 
Pyramus  to  Issus ; and  he  observes  that  it  is  1 5 hours  ; 
by  the  road  from  Bayas  to  the  Pyramus.  Cyrus 
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marched  5 parasangs  from  Issus  to  the  Cilician  and 
Syrian  gates ; and  Ishenderun  is  5 hours  ixoraBayas. 
But  still  he  thinks  that  Myriandrus  is  at  Ishende- 
run, and  that  the  Cilician  and  Syrian  pass  is  at 
Merhez ; but  he  adds,  we  must  then  remove  Issus 
to  Demir  Kapu  ; and  this  makes  a new  difficulty, 
for  it  is  certainly  not  1 5 parasangs  from  Demir  Kapu 
to  the  Pyramus.  Besides,  the  position  of  Issus  at 
Demir  Kapu  will  not  agree  with  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander as  described  by  Curtins ; for  Alexander  made 
two  days’  march  from  MaUus,  that  is,  from  the  Py- 
ramus, to  Castabalum;  and  one  day’s  march  from 
Castabalum  to  Issus.  Castabalum,  then,  may  be 
represented  by  Demir  Kapu,  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  a town,  and  Issus  is  somewhere  east  of 
it.  The  Peutinger  Table  places  Issus  next  to  Cas- 
tabalum, and  then  comes  Alexandreia  (ad  Issum). 
Consequently  we  should  look  for  Issus  somewhere 
on  the  road  between  Demir  Kapu  and  Ishenderun. 
Now  Issus,  or  Issi,  as  Xenophon  calls  it,  was  on  or 
near  the  coast  (Xen.  Anab.  i.  4;  Strab.  p.  676); 
and  Darius  marched  from  Issus  to  the  Pinarus  to 
meet  Alexander ; and  Alexander  returned  from  Myri- 
andrus, through  the  Pylae,  to  meet  Darius.  It  seems 
that  as  the  plain  about  the  Pinarus  corresponds  to 
Arrian’s  description,  this  river  must  have  been  that 
where  the  two  armies  met,  and  that  we  must  look 
for  Issus  a little  north  of  the  Pinarus,  and  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  of  Issus.  Those  who  have  ex- 
amined this  district  do  not,  however,  seem  to  have 
exhausted  the  subject;  nor  has  it  been  treated  by 
the  latest  urdters  with  sufficient  exactness. 

Stephanus  (5.?;.’'l(roroy)  says  that  Issus  was  called 
Nicopolis  in  consequence  of  Alexander’s  victory. 
Strabo  makes  Nicopolis  a different  place;  but  his 
description  of  the  spots  on  the  bay  of  Issus  is  con- 
fused. Cicero,  in  the  description  of  Ids  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  the  Arae  Alex- 
andra, near  the  base  of  the  mountains.  He  gives  no 
other  indication  of  the  site;  but  we  may  be  sure 
that  it  was  north  of  the  Cilician  Pylae,  and  probably 
it  was  near  Issus.  [G.  L.] 

AiMARDI,  or  MARDI  {’ AgapHoi,  MapSoi),  a 
warlike  Asiatic  tribe.  Stephanus  {s.  v.  ’A/uapSoi), 
following  Str-abo,  places  the  Amardi  near  the  Hyr- 
caru;  and  adds  “ there  are  also  Persian  Mardi  with- 
out the  a.”  Strabo  (p.  514)  says,  “ in  a circle  round 
the  Caspian  sea  after  the  Hyrcani  are  the  Amardi, 
&c.”  Under  Mardi,  Stephanus  (quoting  Apollodoms) 
speaks  of  them  as  an  Hyrcardan  tribe,  who  were 
robbers  and  archers.  Curtius  (\d.  5)  describes  them 
as  bordeiing  on  Hyrcarda,  and  inhabiting  mountains 
which  were  covered  with  forests.  They  occupied 
therefore  part  of  the  mountain  tract  which  forms  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Caspian. 

The  name  Mardi  or  Amardi,  which  we  may  assume 
to  be  the  same,  was  widely  spread,  for  we  find  Mardi 
mentioned  as  being  in  Hyrcania,  and  Margiana,  also 
as  a nomadic  Persian  tribe  (Herod,  i.  125;  Strab. 
p.  524),  and  as  being  in  Armenia  (Tacit.  Ann.  xir. 
23),  and  in  other  places.  This  wide  distribution  of  the 
name  may  be  partly  attributed  to  the  ignorance  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  the  geography  of 
Asia,  but  not  entiiely.  [G.  L.] 

AMARDUS,  or  MARDUS  {' A/xdp^os,  Mdpdos, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  734),  a river  of  Media,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  in  his  confused  descrip- 
tion of  the  Persian  provinces  (xxiii.  6).  Ptolemy 
(vi.  2.  § 2)  places  it  in  Media,  and  if  we  take  his 
numbers  as  correct,  its  source  is  in  the  Zagiais.  The 
river  flows  north,  and  enters  the  southerr.  coast  of 
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the  Caspian.  It  appears  to  be  the  Sejid-rud^  or 
Kizil  Ozien  as  it  is  otherwise  called.  As  Ptolemy 
places  the  Amardi  round  the  south  coast  of  the 
Caspian  and  extending  into  the  interior,  we  may 
suppose  that  they  were  once  at  least  situated  on  and 
about  this  river.  [G.  L.] 

AMA'RI  LACUS  (al  niKpal  A'l/JLvai,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  804;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33),  were  a cluster  of  salt- 
lagoons  east  of  the  Delta,  between  the  city  of  He- 
rnopolis  and  the  desert  of  Etham — the  modemScheib. 
The  Bitter  Lakes  had  a slight  inclination  from  N.  to 
E.,  and  their  general  outline  resembled  the  leaf  of 
the  sycamore.  Until  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (b.  c.  285 — 247),  they  were  the  termination 
of  the  royal  canal,  by  which  the  native  monarchs 
and  the  Persian  kings  attempted,  but  ineffectually, 
to  join  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile  with  the 
Red  Sea.  Philadelphus  carried  the  canal  through 
these  lagoons  to  the  city  of  Arsinoe.  The  mineral 
qualities  of  these  lakes  were  nearly  destroyed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  Nile-water.  A temple  of  Se- 
rapis  stood  on  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Bitter 
Lakes.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AMARYNTHUS  (^A/xdpwOos : Eth.  'Afxapvvdios, 
^Ap.apixrios'),  a town  upon  the  coast  of  Euboea,  only 
7 stadia  from  Eretria,  to  which  it  belonged.  It  pos- 
sessed a celebrated  temple  of  Artemis,  who  was 
hence  called  Amarynthia  or  Amarysia,  and  in  whose 
honour  there  was  a festival  of  this  name  celebrated, 
both  in  Euboea  and  Attica.  (Strab.  p.  448 ; Pans, 
i.  31.  § 5 ; Liv.  xxxv.  38  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Diet,  of 
Ant.  art.  Amarynthia.') 

AMASE'NUS,  a small  river  of  Latium,  still  called 
the  Amaseno^  which  rises  in  the  Volscian  mountains 
above  Privemum,  and  descends  from  thence  to  the 
Pontine  marshes,  through  which  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  sea,  between  Tarracina  and  the  Circeian  pro- 
montory. Before  its  course  was  artificially  regulated 
it  was,  together  with  its  confluent  the  Ufens,  one  of 
the  chief  agents  in  the  formation  of  those  marshes. 
Its  name  is  not  found  in  Pliny  or  Strabo,  but  is  re- 
peatedly mentioned  by  Virgil  (^Aen.  vii.  684,  xi.547). 
Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  former  passage,  errone- 
ously places  it  near  Anagnia,  evidently  misled  by  the 
expressions  of  Virgil.  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  3)  cor- 
rectly says  “ Amasenus  Privemathun.”  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMA'SIA  QAp.d(Teia,  'Apiaaia  : Eth.  'A/xairevs: 
Amasia,  Amasiah,  or  Amdsiyah),  a town  of  Pon- 
tus,  on  the  river  Iris,  or  Yeshil  ErmaTc.  The 
origin  of  the  city  is  unknown.  It  was  at  one  time 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Pontus,  and  after- 
wards appears  to  have  been  a free  city  under  the 
Romans  till  the  time  of  Domitian.  It  is  said  that 
all  the  coins  to  the  time  of  Domitian  have  only  the 
epigraph  Amaseia  or  Amasia,  but  that  from  this 
time  they  bear  the  effigy  and  the  name  of  a Roman 
emperor.  The  coins  from  the  time  of  Trajan  bear 
the  title  Metropolis,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
chief  city  of  Pontus. 

Amasia  was  the  birthplace  of  the  geographer 
Strabo,  who  describes  it  in  the  following  words  (p. 
561):  “ our  city  lies  in  a deep  and  extensive  gorge, 
through  which  the  river  Iris  flows ; and  it  is  wonder- 
fully constructed  both  by  art  and  by  nature,  being 
adapted  to  serve  the  purpose  both  of  a city  and 
of  a fort.  For  there  is  a lofty  rock,  steep  on  all 
sides,  and  descending  abruptly  to  the  river ; this  rock 
has  its  wall  in  one  direction  on  the  brink  of  the 
river,  at  that  part  where  the  city  is  coimected  with 
it;  and  in  the  other  direction,  the  wall  runs  up  the 
hill  on  each  side  to  the  heights;  and  the  heights 
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(^Kopvcpal)  are  two,  naturally  connected  with  one 
another,  very  strongly  fortified  by  towers ; and  within 
this  enclosure  are  the  palace  and  the  tombs  of  the 
kings;  but  the  heights  have  a very  narrow  neck, 
the  ascent  to  which  is  an  altitude  of  5 or  6 stadia 
on  each  side  as  one  goes  up  from  the  bank  of  the 
river  and  the  suburbs;  and  from  the  neck  to  the 
heights  there  remains  another  ascent  of  a stadium, 
steep  and  capable  of  resisting  any  attack;  the  rock 
also  contains  e/cef)  within  it  water-cis- 

terns (udp€ia)  which  an  enemy  cannot  get  possession 
of  (^dva^paipera,  the  true  reading,  not  dracpeperai), 
there  being  two  galleries  cut,  one  leading  to  the 
river,  and  the  other  to  the  neck ; there  are  bridges 
over  the  river,  one  from  the  city  to  the  suburb,  and 
another  from  the  suburb  to  the  neighbouring  country, 
for  at  the  point  where  this  bridge  is  the  mountain 
terminates,  which  lies  above  the  rock.”  This  ex- 
tract presents  several  difficulties.  Groskurd,  in  his 
German  version,  mistakes  the  sense  of  two  passages 
(ii.  p.  499). 

Amasia  has  been  often  visited  by  Europeans,  but 
the  best  description  is  by  Hamilton  (^Researches  in 
Asia  Minor,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  366),  who  gives  a view 
of  the  place.  He  explains  the  remark  of  Strabo 
about  the  5 or  6 stadia  to  mean  “the  length  of  the 
road  by  which  alone  the  summit  can  be  reached,”  for 
owing  to  the  steepness  of  the  Acropolis  it  is  necessary 
to  ascend  by  a circuitous  route.  And  this  is  clearly 
the  meaning  of  Strabo,  if  we  keep  closely  to  his  text. 
Hamilton  erroneously  follows  Cramer  (Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  302)  in  giving  the  version,  “ the  summits 
have  on  each  side  a very  narrow  neck  of  land;”  for 
the  words  “ on  each  side  ” refer  to  the  ascent  to  the 
“ neck,”  as  Groskurd  correctly  understands  it.  Ha- 
milton found  two  “ Hellenic  towers  of  beautiful  con- 
struction ” on  the  heights,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  Kopvcpai  of  Strabo.  But  the  greater  part  of  the 
walls  now  standing  are  Byzantine  or  Turkish.  In- 
deed we  learn  from  Procopius  (de  Aedif.  iii.  7), 
that  Justinian  repaired  this  place.  Hamilton  ob- 
serves: “ the  Kopv(pai  were  not,  as  I at  first  ima- 
gined, two  distinct  points  connected  by  a narrow 
intermediate  ridge,  but  one  only,  from  which  two 
narrow  ridges  extend,  one  to  the  north,  and  the  other 
to  the  east,  which  last  terminates  abruptly  close  to  the 
river.”  But  Strabo  clearly  means  two  Kopv<pai,  and 
he  adds  that  they  are  naturally  united  (avp.(pve7s). 
It  is  true  that  he  does  not  say  that  the  neck  unites 
them.  This  neck  is  evidently  a narrow  ridge  of 
steep  ascent  along  which  a man  must  pass  to  reach 
the  Kopvcpa'i. 

The  vSpeia  were  cisterns  to  which  there  was  ac- 
cess by  galleries  (avpiyyes).  Hamilton  explored  a 
passage,  cut  in  the  rock,  down  which  he  descended 
about  300  feet,  and  found  a “ small  pool  of  clear 
cold  water.”  The  wall  round  this  pool,  which  ap- 
peared to  have  been  originally  much  deeper,  was  of 
Hellenic  masonry,  which  he  also  observed  in  some 
parts  of  the  descent.  This  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
galleries  mentioned  by  Strabo.  The  other  gallery 
was  cut  to  the  neck,  says  Strabo,  but  he  does  not 
say  from  where.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that 
it  was  cut  from  the  Kopvcpai  to  the  ridge,  and  that 
the  other  was  a continuation  which  led  down  to  the 
well.  Hamilton  says  : “ there  seem  to  have  been 
two  of  these  covered  passages  or  galleries  at  Amasia, 
one  of  which  led  from  the  Kopuepai  or  summits  in  an 
easterly  direction  to  the  ridge,  and  the  other  from 
the  ridge  into  the  rocky  hill  in  a northerly  direction. 
The  former,  however,  is  not  excavated  in  the  rock, 
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like  the  latter,  but  is  built  of  masonry  above  ground,  | 
yet  equally  well  concealed.”  i 

The  tombs  of  the  kings  are  below  the  citadel  to 
the  south,  five  in  number,  three  to  the  west,  and  two 
to  the  east.  The  steep  face  of  the  rock  has  been 
artificially  smoothed.  “ Under  the  three  smaller 
tombs  ....  are  considerable  remains  of  the  old 
Greek  walls,  and  a square  tower  built  in  the  best 
Hellenic  style.”  These  walls  can  also  be  traced 
up  the  hill  towards  the  west,  and  are  evidently  those 
described  by  Strabo,  as  forming  the  peribolus  or  en- 
closure within  which  were  the  royal  tombs.  (Ha- 
milton.) The  fi’ont  wall  of  an  old  medresseh  at 
Amasia  is  built  of  ancient  cornices,  friezes,  and  ar- 
chitraves, and  on  three  long  stones  which  form  the 
sides  and  architrave  of  the  entrance  there  are  frag- 
ments of  Greek  inscriptions  deep  cut  in  large  letters. 
Hamilton  does  not  mention  a temple  which  is  spoken 
of  by  one  traveller  of  httle  credit. 

The  territory  of  Amasia  was  well  wooded,  and 
adapted  for  breeding  horses  and  other  animals  ; and 
the  whole  of  it  was  well  suited  for  the  habitation 
of  man.  A valley  extends  from  the  river,  not  very 
Avide  at  first,  but  it  afterwards  grows  mder,  and 
forms  the  plain  which  Strabo  calls  Chiliocomon,  and 
this  was  succeeded  by  the  districts  of  Diacopene  and 
Pimolisene,  all  of  which  is  fertile  as  far  as  the  Halys. 
These  were  the  northern  parts  of  the  territory,  and 
extended  500  stadia  in  length.  The  southern  por- 
tion was  much  larger,  and  extended  to  Babonomon 
and  Ximene,  which  district  also  reached  to  the 
Halys.  Its  width  from  north  to  south  reached  to 
Zelitis  and  the  Great  Cappadocia  as  far  as  the  Trocmi. 
In  Ximene  rock  salt  was  dug.  Hamilton  procured 
at  Amasia  a coin  of  PimoUsa,  a place  from  which  the 
district  Pimohsene  took  its  name,  in  a beautiful 
state  of  preservation. 

The  modem  tovm  stands  on  both  sides  of  the  river; 
it  has  3970  houses,  all  mean;  it  produces  some  silk. 
(^London  Geog.  Jovr.  vol.  x.  p.  442.)  [G.L.] 

AMASTRA.  [Amestratus.] 

AMASTRIS  (^A/j-aarpis  : Eth.  'AgaarpiauSs, 
Amastrianus:  Amasra,  or  Amasserah),  a city  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  a small  river  of  the  same  name. 
Amastris  occupied  a penhisula,  and  on  each  side  of 
the  isthmus  was  a harbour  (Strab.  p.  544):  it  was 
90  stadia  east  of  the  river  Parthenius.  The  original 
city  seems  to  have  been  called  Sesamus  or  Sesamum, 
and  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/^.  ii.  853)  in  con- 
junction with  Cytoms.  Stephan  us  (s.  v/Agaarpis') 
says  that  it  was  originally  called  Cromna;  but  in 
another  place  (s.  v.  Kpwfiva),  where  he  repeats  the 
statement,  he  adds,  “as  it  is  said;  but  some  say 
that  Cromna  is  a small  place  in  the  territory  of 
Amastris,”  which  is  the  true  account.  The  place 
derived  its  name  Amastris  from  Amastris,  the  niece 
of  the  last  Persian  king  Darius,  who  was  the  wife  of 
Dionysius,  tyrant  of  Heracleia,  and  after  his  death 
the  vrife  of  Lysimachus.  Four  places,  Sesamus, 
Cytoms,  Cromna,  also  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii. 
855),  and  Teion  or  Tios,  were  combined  by  Amas- 
tris, after  her  separation  from  Lysimachus  (Memnon, 
op.  Phot.  Cod.  ccxxiv.),  to  form  the  new  community 
of  Amastris.  Teion,  says  Strabo,  soon  detached  itself 
fr-om  the  community,  but  the  rest  kept  together,  and 
Sesamus  was  the  acropolis  of  Amastris,  From  this 
it  appears  that  Amastris  was  really  a confederation 
or  union  of  three  places,  and  that  Sesamus  was  the 
name  of  the  city  on  the  peninsula.  This  may  ex- 
plain the  fact  that  Mela  (i.  19)  mentions  Sesamus 
and  Cromna  as  cities  of  Paphlagonia,  and  does  not 
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I mention  Amastris.  (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  There 
is  a coin  with  the  epigraph  Sesamum.  Those  of 
Amastris  have  the  epigraph  AfiaOTpiavccv. 

The  territory  of  i^astris  produced  a great  quan- 
tity of  boxwood,  which  grew  on  Mount  Cytorus. 
The  town  was  taken  by  L.  Lucullus  in  the  Mithri- 
datic  war.  (Appian.  Mithrid.  82.)  The  younger 
Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia  and  Pon- 
tus,  describes  Amastris,  in  a letter  to  Trajan  (x. 
99),  as  a handsome  city,  with  a very  long  open 
place  (platea),  on  one  side  of  which  extended  what 
was  called  a river,  but  in  fact  was  a filthy,  pestilent, 
open  drain.  Pliny  obtained  the  emperor’s  permission 
to  cover  over  this  sewer.  On  a coin  of  the  time  of 
Trajan,  Amastris  has  the  title  Metropolis.  It  con- 
tinued to  be  a town  of  some  note  to  the  seventh  cen- 
tury of  our  aera.  [G.  L.] 


A'MATHUS  (’A^uaflofs,  -ovvros:  Eth.  'ApaOov- 
aios : Adj.  Amathusiacus,  Ov.  Met.  x.  227. : nr.  Old 
Limasol),  an  ancient  towm  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cy- 
prus, celebrated  for  its  worship  of  Aphrodite  — 
who  was  hence  called  Amathmia  — and  of  Adonis. 
(Scylax,  p.  41;  Strab.  p.  683;  Pans.  ix.  41. 
§ 2;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62;  Catull. 
Iviii.  51;  Ov.  Ani.ni.  15,  15.)  It  was  originally 
a settlement  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  was  pro- 
bably the  most  ancient  of  the  Phoenician  colonies 
in  the  island.  Stephanus  calls  Amathus  the  most 
ancient  city  in  the  island,  and  Scylax  describes  its 
inliabitants  as  autochthones.  Its  name  is  of  Phoe- 
nician origin,  for  we  find  a town  of  the  same  name 
in  Palestine.  (See  below.)  Amathus  appears  to 
have  preserv’ed  its  Oriental  customs  and  character, 
long  after  the  other  Phoenician  cities  in  Cyprus  had 
become  hellenized.  Here  the  Tyrian  god  Melkart, 
whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Heracles,  was  wor- 
shipped under  his  Tyrian  name.  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
MaAiKa,  rhu  'Hpa/<Aea,  'ApaGovaiOL.^  The  Phoe- 
nician priesthood  of  the  Cinyradae  appears  to  have 
long  continued  to  exercise  its  authority  at  Amathus. 
Hence  we  find  that  Amathus,  as  an  Oriental  town, 
remained  firm  to  the  Persians  in  the  time  of  Da- 
rius I.,  while  all  the  other  tovms  in  Cyprus  re- 
volted. (Herod,  v.  104,  seq.)  The  tenitory  of 
Amathus  was  celebrated  for  its  wheat  (Hipponax, 
ap.  Strab.  p.  340),  and  also  for  its  mineral  pro- 
ductions (Jecundam  Amathunta  metalli,  Ov.  Met. 
X.  220,  comp.  531.) 

Amathus  appears  to  have  consisted  of  two  distinct 
parts : one  upon  the  coast,  where  Old  Limasol  now 
stands,  and  the  other  upon  a hill  inland,  about  1^- 
mile  from  Old  Limasol,  at  the  village  of  Agios  Ty- 
chonos,  where  Hammer  discovered  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  of  Aplirodite.  (Hammer,  Reise,  p.  129;  En- 
gel, Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  109,  seq.;  Movers,  Die  Rho- 
nizier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  221,  240,  seq.) 

A'MATHUS  (^AjuaBois  or  ra  \ pada),  a strongly 
fortified  city  on  the  east  of  the  Jordan,  in  Lower 
Persia,  21  Roman  miles  south  of  Pella.  (Eusebii 
OnomastI)  It  was  destroyed  by  Alexander  Jannaeus 
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(Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3),  and  after  its  restoration 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  in  which  the  Sanhedrim 
sat:  the  others  w^ere  Jerusalem,  Jericho,  Gadara 
and  Sepphoris  (Ib.  xiv.  10).  Burkhardt  passed 
“ the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  standing  on  the  de- 
clivity of  the  mountain”  called  Amata,  near  the 
Jordan,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  the  Zerlca 
(Jabbok).  He  was  told  “ that  several  columns 
remain  standing,  and  also  some  large  buildings.” 
(Travels,  p.  346.)  [G.  W.] 

AMA'ZONES  (’AjuaCdves),  a mythical  race  of 
warlike  females,  of  whom  an  account  is  given  in  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography  and  Mythology. 

AMBARRI,  a Gallic  people,  whom  Caesar  (5.  G. 
i.ll)  calls  close  allies  and  kinsmen  of  the  Aedui. 
If  the  reading  “ Aedui  Ambarri  ” in  the  passage  re- 
ferred to  is  correct,  the  Ambarri  were  Aedui.  They 
are  not  mentioned  among  the  “ clientes  ” of  the 
Aedui.  (^B.  G.  vii.  75.)  They  occupied  a tract  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rhone,  probably  in  the  angle  be- 
tween the  Saone  and  the  Rhone;  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  E.  were  the  Allobroges.  They  are 
mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34)  with  the  Aedui  among 
those  Galli  who  were  said  to  have  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy  in  the  time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  [G.L.] 
AMBIA'NI,  a Belgic  people,  who  were  said  to  be 
able  to  muster  10,000  armed  men  in  b.  c.  57,  the 
year  of  Caesar’s  Belgic  campaign.  They  submitted 
to  Caesar.  {B.  G.  ii.  4,  15.)  Their  country  lay  in 
the  valley  of  the  Samara  (Somme')  •,  and  their  chief 
town  Samarohriva,  afterwards  called  Ambiani  and 
Civitas  Ambianensium,  is  supposed  to  be  represented 
by  Amiens.  They  were  among  the  people  who  took 
part  in  the  great  insurrection  against  the  Romans, 
w'hich  is  described  in  the  seventh  book  of  the  Galhc 
W'ar.  (B.  G.  vii.  75.)  [G.  L.] 

AMBIATI'^HJS  VICUS,  or  AMBITARINUS,  as 
the  true  reading  is  said  to  be  (Sueton.  Calig.  8),  a 
place  in  the  country  of  the  Trevu'i  above  Confluentes 
(Coblentz),  where  the  emperor  Caligula  was  bom. 
Its  precise  position  cannot  be  ascertained.  [G.  L.] 
AMBIBARI,  one  of  the  people  or  states  of  Ar- 
morica. (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  75.)  Their  position  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined.  [G.  L.] 

AMBILIA'TI,  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(B.  G.  iii.  9)  with  the  Nannetes,  Morini,  and  others; 
but  nothing  can  be  inferred  from  this  passage  as  to 
their  pi'ecise  position.  Some  of  the  best  MSS.  have 
in  this  passage  the  reading  “ Ambianos  ” instead  of 
“ Ambiliatos.”  [G.  L,] 

AMBISONTES  or  BISONTES,  one  of  the  many 
otherwise  unknown  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Noricum, 
about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ivarus  and  Anisus, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern  city  of  Salz- 
bm*g.  (Plin.  iii.  24;  Ptol.  ii.  13.  §3.)  [L.  S.] 

AMBIVA'RETI,  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
vii.  75)  as  “ clientes”  of  the  Aedui;  and  they  are 
mentioned  again  (vii.  90).  As  dependents  of  the 
Aedui,  they  must  have  lived  somewhere  near  them, 
but  there  is  no  evidence  for  their  exact  position. 
The  Ambivareti  mentioned  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  9) 
were  a people  near  the  Mosa  (Maas).  As  the  tAvo 
names  are  evidently  the  same,  it  is  probable  that 
there  is  some  error  in  one  of  the  names ; for  these 
people  on  the  Mosa  could  hardly  be  clientes  of  the 
Aedui.  As  to  the  various  readings  in  the  passage 
(R.G.iv.  9),  see  Schneider’s  edition  of  Caesar.  [G.L.] 
A'MBLADA  (‘'Ag§\ada:  Eth.  'AgSXadevs),  a 
city  of  Pisidia,  which  Strabo  (p.  570)  places  near 
the  boundaries  of  Phrygia  and  Caria.  It  produced 
wine  that  was  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  There 
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are  copper  coins  of  Amblada  of  the  period  of  the 
Antonini  and  their  successors,  with  the  epigraph 
A/jL§Aa5€oou.  The  site  is  uiiknown.  [G.  L.] 

AMBRA'CIA  (’AjUirpaKta,  Thuc. ; 'A/j-Spaida^ 
Xen.  and  later  wiiters:  Eth.  ’AfxnpaKiwTrjs,  Herod. 

viii.  45,  Thuc.  ii.  80;  Ionic  'A/xTrpaKiijTrjs,  Herod. 

ix.  28;  ’AfjL€paKul>Tr)Sj  Xen.  Anab.  i.  7.  § 18,  et 
alii;  ^Ap.€paKiivs,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1228;  ’Afi€pd- 
Kios,  'AgipaKiros,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Ambradensis, 
Liv.  xxxviii.  43  ; Ambraciota,  Cic.  Tusc.  i.  34 : 
Arta),  an  important  city  to  the  north  of  the  Am- 
braciot  gulf,  which  derived  its  name  from  this  place. 
It  was  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river 
Arachthus  or  Arethon,  at  the  distance  of  80  stadia 
from  the  gulf,  according  to  ancient  authorities,  or  7 
English  miles,  according  to  a modem  traveller.  It 
stood  on  the  western  side  of  a rugged  hill  called 
Perranthes,  and  the  acropolis  occupied  one  of  the 
summits  of  this  hill  towards  the  east.  It  was  rather 
more  than  three  miles  in  circumference,  and,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  strong  walls,  it  was  well  protected  by 
the  river  and  the  heights  which  surrounded  it.  It 
is  generally  described  as  a town  of  Epiras,  of  which 
it  was  the  capital  under  Pyrrhus  and  the  subsequent 
monarchs ; but  in  earlier  times  it  was  an  independent 
state,  with  a considerable  territory,  which  extended 
along  the  coast  for  120  stadia.  How  far  the  terri- 
tory extended  northward  we  are  not  informed;  but 
that  portion  of  it  between  the  city  itself  and  the 
coast  was  an  extremely  fertile  plain,  traversed  by 
the  Arachthus,  and  producing  excellent  corn  in 
abundance.  Ambracia  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and 
Scylax  the  first  town  in  Hellas  proper.  (Strab.  p. 
325;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  460,  ed.  Fuhr;  Scyl.  p.  12; 
Polyb.  xxii.  9 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  4.) 

According  to  tradition,  Ambracia  was  originally  a 
Thesprotian  town,  founded  by  Ambrax,  son  of  Thes- 
protus,  or  by  Ambracia,  daughter  of  Augeas;  but  it 
was  made  a Greek  city  by  a colony  of  Corinthians, 
who  settled  here  in  the  time  of  Cypselus,  about  b.  c. 
635.  The  colony  is  said  to  have  been  led  by  Gor- 
gus  (also  called  Torgus  or  Tolgus),  the  son  or 
brother  of  Cypselus.  Gorgus  was  succeeded  in  the 
tyranny  by  his  son  Periander,  who  was  deposed  by 
the  people,  probably  after  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  of  the  same  name.  (Strab.  pp.  325,  452 ; 
Scymn.  454;  Anton.  Lib.  4;  Aristot.  Pol.  v.  3.  § 6, 
V.  8.  § 9;  Ael.  V.  H.  xii.  35;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  98.) 
Ambracia  soon  became  a flourishing  city,  and  the 
most  important  of  all  the  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
Ambraciot  gulf.  It  contributed  seven  ships  to  the 
Greek  navy  in  the  war  against  Xerxes,  b.  c.  480, 
and  twenty^seven  to  the  Corinthians  m their  war 
against  Corcyra,  b.  c.  432.  (Herod,  viii.  45;  Thuc, 
i.  46.)  The  Ambraciots,  as  colonists  and  allies  of 
Corinth,  espoused  the  Lacedaemonian  cause  in  the 
Pelopoimesian  war.  It  was  about  this  time  that  they 
reached  the  maximum  of  their  power.  They  had 
extended  their  dominions  over  the  whole  of  Amphi- 
lochia,  and  had  taken  possession  of  the  important 
town  of  Argos  in  this  district,  from  which  they  hg,d 
driven  out  the  original  inhabitants.  The  expelled 
Amphilochians,  supported  by  the  Acamanians,apphed 
for  aid  to  Athens.  The  Athenians  accordingly  sent 
a force  under  Phormion,  who  took  Argos,  sold  the 
Ambraciots  as  slaves,  and  restored  the  town  to  the 
Amphilochians  and  Acamanians,  b.  c.  432.  Anxious 
to  recover  the  lost  town,  the  Ambraciots,  two  years 
afterwards  (430),  marched  against  Argos,  but  were 
imable  to  take  it,  and  retired  after  laying  waste  its 
territory.  Not  disheartened  by  this  repulse,  they 
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concerted  a plan  in  the  following  year  (429),  with 
the  Peloponnesians,  for  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Acarnania.  They  had  extensive  relations  with  the 
Chaonians  and  other  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Epirus, 
and  were  thus  enabled  to  collect  a formidable  army 
of  Epirots,  W’ith  which  they  joined  the  Lacedae- 
monian commander,  Cnemus.  The  united  forces 
advanced  into  Acarnania  as  far  as  Stratus,  but  under 
the  walls  of  this  city  the  Epirots  w’ere  defeated  by 
the  Acamanians,  and  the  expedition  came  to  an  end. 
Notwithstanding  this  second  misfortune,  the  Am- 
braciots  marched  against  Argos  again  in  b.  c.  426. 
The  history  of  this  expedition,  and  of  their  two 
terrible  defeats  by  Demosthenes  and  the  Acamanians, 
is  related  elsewhere.  [Argos  Amphilochicum.] 
It  appears  that  nearly  the  whole  adult  military  po- 
pulation of  the  city  w'as  destroyed,  and  Thucydides 
considers  their  calamity  to  have  been  the  gi’eatest 
that  befel  any  Grecian  city  during  the  earlier  part 
of  the  war.  Demosthenes  w’as  anxious  to  march 
straightway  against  Ambracia,  which  would  have 
surrendered  without  a blow;  but  the  Acamanians 
refused  to  undertake  the  enterprize,  fearing  that  the 
Athenians  at  Ambracia  would  be  more  troublesome 
neighbours  to  them  than  the  Ambraciots.  The 
Acamanians  and  Amphilochians  now  concluded  a 
peace  and  alliance  with  the  Ambraciots  for  100 
years.  Ambracia  had  become  so  helpless  that  the 
Corinthians  shortly  afterw’ards  sent  300  hoplites  to 
the  city  for  its  defence.  (Thuc.  ii.  68,  80,  iii.  105 
—114.) 

The  severe  blow  which  Ambracia  had  received 
prevented  it  from  taking  any  active  part  in  the  re- 
mainder of  the  war.  It  sent,  however,  some  troops 
to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  when  besieged  by  the 
Athenians.  (Thuc.  \di.  58.)  Ambracia  w^as  sub- 
sequently conquered  by  Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedonia. 
On  the  accession  of  Alexander  the  Great  (b.  c.  336) 
it  expelled  the  Macedonian  ganison,  but  soon  after- 
wards submitted  to  Alexander.  (Diod.  xvii.  3,  4.) 
At  a later  time  it  became  subject  to  Pyrnhus,  who 
made  it  the  capital  of  his  dominions,  and  liis  usual 
place  of  residence,  and  who  also  adorned  it  with 
numerous  works  of  art.  (Pol.  xxii.  13;  Liv.  xxxviii. 
9;  Strab.  p.  325.)  Pyrrhus  built  hei'e  a strongly 
fortified  palace,  which  w'as  called  after  him  Pyr- 
rheum  (riup^emv).  (Pol.  xxii.  10;  Liv.  xxxviii.  5.) 
Ambracia  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aeto- 
lians,  and  the  possession  of  this  powerful  city  was 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  Aetolian  power  in 
this  part  of  Greece.  When  the  Romans  declared 
war  against  the  Aetolians,  Ambracia  was  besieged 
by  the  Roman  consul  M.  Fulvius  Nobilior,  b.c.  189. 
This  siege  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient 
warfare  for  the  bravery  displayed  in  the  defence  of 
the  town.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  Aetolians 
concluded  a peace  with  Fulvius,  whereupon  Am- 
bracia opened  its  gates  to  the  besiegers.  The  consul, 
however,  stripped  it  of  its  valuable  works  of  art, 
and  removed  them  to  Rome.  (Pol.  xxii.  9 — 13; 
Liv.  xxxviii.  3 — 9.)  From  this  time  Ambracia  ra- 
pidly declined,  and  its  ruin  was  completed  by- Augus- 
tus, who  removed  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  which 
he  founded  in  commemoration  of  his  victory  at 
Actium.  (Strab.  p.  325;  Pans.  v.  23.  § 3.) 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  Arta  is  the 
site  of  Ambracia,  the  position  of  which  was  for  a 
long  time  a subject  of  dispute.  The  remains  of  the 
walls  of  Ambracia  confirm  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  respecting  the  strength  of  its  fortifi- 
cations. The  walls  were  built  of  immense  quadran- 
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gular  blocks  of  stone.  Lieut.  Wolfe  measured  one 
18  ft.  by  5.  The  foundations  of  the  acropolis  may 
still  be  traced,  but  there  are  no  other  remains  of 
Hellenic  date.  The  general  form  of  the  city  is  given 
in  the  following  plan  taken  from  Leake. 


1.  The  Acropolis. 

2.  Mt.  Perranthes. 

3.  Bridge  over  the  Arachthus. 

[The  dotted  line  shows  the  ancient  walls,  where 
the  foundations  only  remain.  The  entire  line,  where 
the  remains  are  more  considerable.] 

How  long  Ambracia  continued  deserted  after  the 
removal  of  its  inhabitants  to  Nicopolis,  we  do  not  know ; 
but  it  was  re-occupied  under  the  Byzantine  Empire, 
and  became  again  a place  of  importance.  Its  modern 
name  of  Arta  is  evidently  a corruption  of  the  river 
Arachthus,  upon  which  it  stood;  and  we  find  this 
name  in  the  Byzantine  writers  as  early  as  the 
eleventh  century.  In  the  fourteenth  century  Arta 
w’as  reckoned  the  chief  town  in  Acarnania,  whence 
it  was  frequently  called  by  the  name  of  Acarnania 
simply.  Cyriacus  calls  it  sometimes  Arechthea 
Acarnana.  (Bbckh,  Corpus  Inscr.  No.  1797.) 
It  is  still  the  principal  town  in  this  part  of  Greece, 
and,  like  the  ancient  city,  has  given  its  name  to  the 
neighbouring  gulf.  The  population  of  Ar-ta  was 
reckoned  to  be  about  7000  in  the  year  1830. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  206,  seq.;  Wolfe, 
Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.  p.82,  seq.) 

There  were  three  other  places  in  the  territory  of 
Ambracia  mentioned  by  ancient  writers:  1.  Am- 
bracus.  2.  The  port  of  Ambracia.  3.  Craneia. 

Ambracus  ApSpaKos')  is  described  by  Polybius 
as  a place  well  fortified  by  ramparts  and  outworks, 
and  as  surrounded  by  marshes,  through  which  there 
was  only  one  narrow  causeway  leading  to  the  place. 
It  was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  B.c. 
219,  as  a preliminary  to  an  attack  upon  Ambracia. 
(Pol.  iv.  61,  63.)  Scylax  probably  alludes  to  this 
place,  when  he  says  (p.  12)  that  Ambracia  had  a 
fortress  near  its  harbour;  for  near  the  western  shore 
of  the  old  mouth  of  the  river  Arachthus  (^Arta') 
some  ruins  have  been  discovered,  whose  topographical 
situation  accords  with  the  description  of  Polybius. 
They  are  situated  on  a swampy  island,  in  a marshy 
lake  near  the  sea.  They  inclosed  an  area  of  about 
a quarter  of  a mile  in  extent,  and  appeared  to  be 
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merely  a military  post,  which  was  all  that  the  swampy 
nature  of  the  ground  would  admit  of.  (Wolfe,  Ibid, 
p.  84.)  This  fortress  commanded  the  harbour, 
which  is  described  by  Scylax  and  Dicaearchus  (Jl. 
cc.)  as  a KXetarhs  ALfi-fiv,  or  a port  with  a narrow 
entrance,  which  might  be  shut  with  a chain.  The 
harbour  must  have  been  an  artificial  one;  for  the 
present  mouth  of  the  Arta  is  so  obstructed  by  swamps 
and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible  even  to  boats. 
In  ancient  times  its  navigation  was  also  esteemed 
dangerous,  whence  Lucan  (v.  651)  speaks  of  “ orae 
malignos  Ambraciae  portus.” 

Craneia  (Kpctj/eto)  was  a small  village  situated 
on  a mountain  of  the  same  name,  which  Leake  sup- 
poses to  have  been  the  high  mountain  now  called 
Kelberini,  which  rises  from  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Arta,  immediately  opposite  to  the  town. 

Between  the  territory  of  Ambracia  and  Amphi- 
lochia,  Dicaearchus  (45)  mentions  a people  called 
Oreitae  (’Opelrat),  who  appear  to  have  been  in- 
habitants of  the  mountains  named  MaJcrinoro,  be- 
ginning at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf. 
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AMBEA'CIXJS  SINUS  (S  ’AjuTrpaKiKos  kSAttos, 
Thuc.  L 55;  o ’AjuSpuKiKbs  kSXttos,  Pol.  iv.  63, 
Strab.  p.  325,  et  ah;  ^ ^dXouraa  tj  'AfmpaKiKi], 
Dion  Cass.  I.  12  : Sinus  Ambracius,  Liv.  xxxviii. 
4;  Mel.  ii.  3 : Chdf  of  Arta'),  an  arm  of  the  Ionian 
sea,  lying  between  Epirus  and  Acaraania,  so  called 
from  the  town  of  Ambracia.  Polybius  (Z.  c.)  de- 
scribes the  hay  as  300  stadia  in  length,  and  100 
stadia  in  breadth : Strabo  (1.  c.)  gives  300  stadia  as 
its  circumference,  which  is  absurdly  too  small.  Its 
real  length  is  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  10.  The 
entrance  of  the  gulf,  one  side  of  which  was  formed 
by  the  promontory  of  Actium,  is  described  under 
Actium.  In  consequence  of  the  victory  which 
Augustus  gained  over  Antony  at  the  entrance  to 
this  gulf,  Statius  (Silv.  ii.  2.  8)  gives  the  name  of 
Ambraciae  frondes  to  the  crowns  of  laurel  bestowed 
upon  the  victors  in  the  Actian  games.  The  Am- 
bracius Sinus  is  also  frequently  mentioned  in  Greek 
history.  On  it  were  the  towns  of  Argos  Amphi- 
lochicum,  and  Anactorium,  and  the  sea-port  of  Am- 
bracia. The  rivers  Charadra  and  Arachthus  flowed 
into  it  from  the  N.  It  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  excellent  fish,  and  particularly  for  a species 
called  Kairpos.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  92,  d.,  vii.  pp.  305,  e., 
31 1,  a.,  326,  d.)  The  modem  gulf  still  maintains  its 
character  in  this  respect.  The  red  and  grey  mullet 
are  most  ahimdant,  and  there  are  also  plenty  of  soles 
and  eels.  (Wolfe,  Observations  on  the  Gulf  of  Arta, 
in  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol.  iii.) 

AMBRY'SUS  or  AMPHRY'SUS  (^'Ap.Spvaos, 
Strab.;  ''Ap.&pwaaos,  Pans.;  ''Ap.cppvaos,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V. : Eth.  'ApSpbaios,  'ApSpucr^hs,  and  in  Inscr. 
*Ap.§pw(T(revs : Dhistomo),  a to  wn  of  Phocis,  was 
situated  60  stadia  from  Stiris,  NE.  of  Anticyra,  at 
the  southern  foot  of  Mt.  Ciiq)his  (not  at  the  foot  of 
Parnassus,  as  Pausanias  states),  and  in  a fertile 
valley,  producing  abundance  of  wine  and  the  coccus, 
or  kermes-heiry,  used  to  dye  scarlet.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  but  was  rebuilt 
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and  fortified  by  the  Thebans  with  a double  wall,  in 
their  war  against  Philip.  Its  fortifications  were 
considered  by  Pausanias  the  strongest  in  Greece, 
next  to  those  of  Messene.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  36. 
§ 1,  seq.,  iv.  31.  § 5;  Strab.  p. 423.)  It  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Macedonian  war,  b.  c.  198. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  18.)  The  site  of  Ambrysus  is  fixed 
at  the  modem  village  of  Dhistomo,  by  an  inscription 
which  Chandler  found  at  the  latter  place.  The 
remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  few  and  inconsider- 
able. (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  196, 
seq. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  535,  seq.) 

AMENA'NUS  (^Apevaros,  Strab.:  'Apevavds, 
Steph.  Byz.  where  the  MSS.  have  'ApeXiav6s:  ’Ape- 
vas,  Pind.:  Amenana  flumina,  Ovid.  Fast.  iv. 
467),  a small  river  of  Sicily  which  flows  through 
the  city  of  Catania,  now  called  the  Giudicello. 
It  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (p.  240)  as  remark- 
able for  the  vicissitudes  to  which  it  was  subject, 
its  waters  sometimes  failing  altogether  for  years, 
and  then  flowing  again  in  abundance.  The  same 
peculiarity  is  remarked  by  Ovid  (Afef.  xv.  279),  and 
is  still  observed  with  regard  to  the  Giudicello.  It 
is  probably  connected  with  internal  changes  of  Etna, 
at  the  foot  of  which  it  rises.  (Fazell.  iii.  1.  p.  138 ; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  120;  D’OrvUle,  Sicula,  p.  218.) 
Pindar  speaks  of  the  newly  founded  city  of  Aetna 
(the  name  given  by  Hieron  to  Catana)  as  situated 
by  the  waters  of  the  Amenas,  but  the  correctness  of 
the  form  Amenanos,  preserved  by  Strabo,  is  attested 
by  coins  of  Catana,  which  bear  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  the  river  deity,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
youthful  male  head  with  horns  on  the  forehead,  and 
the  name  at  full  length  AMENANOS.  (Castell. 
Sicil.  Numism.  pi.  20,  fig.  8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'RIA.  [Cabira.] 

AME'RLA  (^Apepia,  Strab.  Ptol.  Plut.  Mar.  17 ; 
’Apepiov,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Amerinus : Amelia),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Umbria, 
situated  about  15  m.  S.  of  Tuder,  and  7 W.  of 
Narnia,  on  a hill  between  the  valley  of  the  Tiber  and 
that  of  the  Nar,  a few  miles  above  their  junction. 
(Strab.  p.  227;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 54;  Festus,  s.v.)  According  to  Cato  (ap.  Plin. 
1.  c.)  it  was  founded  964  years  before  the  war  with 
Perseus,  or  1135  b.  c.:  and  although  this  date  can- 
not be  regarded  as  historical,  it  may  be  received  as 
evidence  of  a belief  in  its  remote  antiqmty.  The 
still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls,  constmcted 
in  the  polygonal  style,  prove  it  to  have  been  a place 
of  strength  in  early  times : but  it  is  remarkable  that 
its  name  is  not  once  mentioned  dming  the  wars  of 
Rome  with  the  Umbrians,  nor  does  it  occur  in  history 
previous  to  the  time  of  Cicero.  But  the  great 
wator,  in  his  defence  of  Sex.  Roscius,  who  was  a native 
of  Ameria,  repeatedly  mentions  it  in  a manner  which 
proves  that  it  must  then  have  been  a flourishing 
municipal  town:  its  territory  extended  to  the  Tiber, 
and  was  fertile  in  osiers  and  fruit  trees.  (Cic.  pro 
Sex. Rose.  7,  9,&c.;  Virg.  Georg,  i.  265;Colum.  iv. 
30,  V.  10  ) Its  lands  were  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
among  his  veterans ; but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank 
of  a colony,  as  we  find  it  both  in  Pliny  and  inscrip- 
tions of  later  date  styled  only  a municipium.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  224;  Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  356;  Inscr.  ap. 
Grut.  p.  485.  5, 1101.  2, 1104.)  The  modem  town 
of  Amelia  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  con- 
siderable portions  of  the  ancient  walls : it  is  now  a 
small  place  with  only  about  2000  inhabitants,  though 
still  the  see  of  a bishop. 

The  Tabula  Peutingeriana  gives  a line  of  road 
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which  bi-anches  oflf  from  the  Via  Clodia  at  Baccanas 
{Baccano')  and  leads  through  Nepe  and  Falerii  to 
Ameria  and  thence  to  Tuder:  this  can  be  no  other 
than  the  Via  Amerina  mentioned  in  an  inscription 
of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306).  The  dis- 
tances, as  given  in  the  Table,  make  Ameria  distant 
57  j\I.  P.  from  Rome  by  this  route,  which  agrees 
very  closely  with  a casual  statement  of  Cicero  (j)ro 
Sex.  Rose.  7.  § 18)  that  it  was  56  miles  from  the 
one  to  the  other.  The  Castellum  Amerinum  placed 
by  the  Table  at  9 IH.  P.  from  Amelia  on  the  road  to 
Falerii  is  otherwise  unkno\vn.  [E.  H.  B.] 

Ai\IERl'OLA,  a city  of  ancient  Latium,  mentioned 
by  Livy  among  those  reduced  by  force  of  arms  by 
the  elder  Tarquin  (i.  38).  It  is  here  enumerated 
among  the  “ Prisci  Latini,”  and  doubtless  at  this 
period  Avas  one  of  the  thirty  cities  of  the  league : but 
its  name  is  not  found  in  the  later  list  given  by 
Dionysius  (v.  61),  nor  does  it  again  occur  in  history; 
and  it  is  only  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among 
the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  From  the  names  ndth 
wdiich  it  is  associated  in  Livy  we  may  probably  infer 
that  it  was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Comiculan  Hills:  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
Cell  and  Nibby  that  some  ruins  still  visible  on  the 
northernmost  of  the  three  hills,  about  a mile  north 
of  Mte  S.  Angelo,  may  be  those  of  Ameriola.  They 
consist  of  some  remnants  of  walls,  of  irregular  poly- 
gonal construction,  running  round  a defensible 
eminence,  and  indicating  the  site  of  a small  town. 
But  the  distance  from  Mte  S.  Angelo  (on  the  summit 
of  which  there  was  certainly  an  ancient  city,  whether 
Comiculum  or  Medullia)  is  hoAvever  so  small  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  another  independent  town 
should  have  existed  so  close  to  it.  (Cell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  52 ; Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,vo\.  i.  p.  138 ; 
Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'SELUM  (to  ’Afj.r}(Te\ov)  a town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  only  by  Diodorus  (xxii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.499), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Centuripi  and  Agpium,  in  a position  of  great  natural 
strength.  It  was  taken,  in  b.  c.  269,  by  Hieron  king 
of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city  and  fortress, 
and  divided  its  territory  between  its  two  neighbours 
the  Centuripini  and  Agyrians.  Its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AME'STRATUS  (^AgiiCTparos,  Steph.  B.:  Eth. 
Amestratinus : Mistretta),  a city  of  Sicily,  noticed 
only  by  Cicero  and  Steph.  B.  From  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  the  former,  that  Verres  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  Calacte  to  deliver  their  tithes  of  com 
at  Amestratus  instead  of  at  Calacte  itself,  it  is  clear 
that  it  was  not  very  far  from  that  city:  and  this 
fact,  coupled  with  the  resemblance  of  the  name, 
enables  us  to  fix  its  site  at  Mistretta,  now  a con- 
siderable town,  situated  on  a hill  about  5 miles  from 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  near  Sto.  Stefano,  and  10  from 
Caronia  (Calacte).  According  to  Fazello,  consider- 
able remains  of  antiquity  were  still  visible  there  in 
his  time ; but  the  place  is  not  described  by  any  recent 
traveller.  We  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  was  a small 
and  poor  town,  though  enjoying  municipal  privi- 
leges. (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  39,  43,  74 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Fazell.  Reb.  Sicul.  x.  p.  415;  Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.  383.) 

It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Amastra  of 
Silius  Italicus  (xiv.  267),  but  there  is  no  foundation 
for  identifying  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Cluverius 
and  most  subsequent  geographers)  with  the  Mytis- 
tratus  of  Polybius  and  Pliny:  both  names  being 
perfectly  well  authenticated.  [Mytistratus.J 
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That  of  Amestratus,  in  addition  to  the  testimony  of 
Cicero  and  Stephanus,  is  fully  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  its  coins,  winch  have  the  name  at  full, 
AMH2TPATlNflN.  (Castell.  Sicil.  Vet.  Num. 
pi.  15;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'MIDA  (^Apida:  Eth.  ’A/nibrjvSs,  Amidensis; 
Diyar-Behr').  The  modem  town  is  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  The  walls  are  lofty  and  sub- 
stantial, and  constracted  of  the  ruins  of  ancient 
edifices.  As  the  place  is  well  adapted  for  a com- 
mercial city,  it  is  probable  that  Amida,  which 
occupied  the  site  of  Diyar-Behr,  Avas  a toAvn  of 
considerable  antiquity.  It  was  enlarged  and  st-ength- 
ened  by  Constantins,  in  whose  reign  it  aauis  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Sapor,  a.  d.  359. 
The  historian  Ammianus  Marce.linus,  Avho  took  part 
in  the  defence  of  the  town,  has  given  us  a minute 
account  of  the  siege.  (Amm.  Marc.  xix.  1,  seq.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  Cabades  in  the 
reign  of  Anastasius,  A.  D.  502  (Procop.  B.  Pers. 
i.  7,  seq.);  but  it  soon  passed  again  into  the  hands 
of  the  Romans,  since  we  read  that  Justinian  re- 
paired its  walls  and  fortifications.  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  in.  1.)  Ammianus  and  Procopius  consider 
it  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  but  it  may  be  more  properly 
viewed  as  belonging  to  Armenia  Major.  [G.  L.] 

AMILUS  (^A/xi\os:  Eth.  ’A.y.iAios'),  a village  of 
Arcadia  in  the  territory  of  Orchomenus,  and  on  the 
road  from  the  latter  to  Stymphalus.  (Pans.  viii.  14. 
§ 5 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

Al\irSIA,  a place  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
Amisia  (Ems),  in  Germany.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  8.) 
This  place,  which  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  an- 
cient author,  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  toAvn  of 
’A/xacreta  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11),  and  the^'A/xio-ua 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byzantinus  as  a town  of 
Germany.  (Comp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  180,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

AMTSIA  or  Al\irSIUS  (’A/xautos  or ’Ajuau/a,  the 
Ems),  a river  in  northern  Genuany,  rising  in  the 
hills  of  the  Weser,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  near  the  toAvn  of  Eniden.  The  river  was 
Avell  knoAvn  to,  and  navigated  by  the  Romans.  In 
B.  c.  12,  Drusus  fought  on  it  a naval  battle  against 
the  Bracteri.  (Mela,  iii.  3;  Plin.  H.N.  iv.  14,  who 
calls  the  river  Amisius;  Tacit.  Ann.  i.  60,  63, 
70,  ii.  23,  who  calls  it  Amisia;  Strab.  p.  290; 
Ptolem.  ii.  11;  comp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  dei 
Bructerer,  p.  180.)  [L- S ] 

A'MISUS  ('A/xiaos:  Eth.  ' ' piayvos,  ’Apiaios, 
Amisenus : Eski  Samsun),  a city  of  Pontus  in  Asia 
Minor,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay  called 
Amisenus,  about  900  stadia  from  Sinope  according 
to  Strabo  (p.  547).  The  ruins  of  Amisus  are  on  a 
promontory  about  a mile  and  a half  NN\V.  of  the 
modem  town.  On  the  east  side  of  the  promontoiy 
was  the  old  port,  part  of  which  is  now  filled  up. 
The  pier  which  defended  the  ancient  harbour  may 
still  be  traced  for  about  300  yards,  but  it  is  chiefly 
under  Avater : it  consists  of  very  large  blocks  of 
stone.  On  the  summit  of  the  hiU  where  the  acropo- 
lis stood  there  are  many  remains  of  walls  of  rubble 
and  mortar,  and  the  ground  is  strewed  Avith  frag- 
ments of  Roman  tiles  and  pottery.  On  the  south 
end  of  the  brow  of  the  hill  Avhich  overlooks  the 
harbour  there  are  traces  of  the  real  Hellenic  walls. 
(Hamilton,  Researches  in  Asia  Minor, \d[.\.  p.290.) 

The  origin  of  Amisus  appears  to  be  uncertain. 
Hecataeus  (Strab.  p.  553)  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Enete  of  Homer  (7^.  ii.  852).  Theopompus,  quoted 
by  Strabo,  says  that  it  was  first  founded  by  the 
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Milesians ; then  settled  by  a Cappadocian  king ; and 
thirdly,  by  Athenocles  and  some  Athenians,  who 
changed  its  name  to  Peiraeeus.  But  Scymnus  of 
Chios  (JFr.  v.  101)  calls  it  a colony  of  Phocaea,  and 
of  prior  date  to  Heracleia,  which  was  probably 
founded  about  B.  c.  559.  Kaoul-Rochette  concludes, 
but  there  seems  no  reason  for  his  couclusion,  that 
this  settlement  by  Phocaea  was  posterior  to  the  Mi- 
lesian settlement.  (Jlistoire  des  Colonies  Grecques, 
vol.  iii.  p.  334.)  However  this  may  be,  Amisus 
became  the  most  flourishing  Greek  settlement  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  Euxine  after  Sinope.  The  time 
when  the  Athenian  settlement  was  made  is  uncertain. 
Cramer  concludes  that,  because  Amisus  is  not 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  or  Xenophon,  the  date  of 
the  Athenian  settlement  is  posterior  to  the  time  of 
the  Anabasis ; a conclusion  which  is  by  no  means 
necessary.  Plutarch  (^Lucull.  19)  says  that  it  was 
settled  by  the  Athenians  at  the  time  of  their  great- 
est power,  and  when  they  were  masters  of  the  sea. 
The  place  lost  the  name  of  Peiraeeus,  and  became 
a rich  trading  town  under  the  kings  of  Pontus. 
Mithridates  Eupator  made  Amisus  his  residence 
alternately  with  Sinope,  and  he  added  a part  to  the 
town,  which  was  called  Eupatoria  (Appian.  Mithrid. 
78),  but  it  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a wall, 
and  probably  contained  a different  population  from 
that  of  old  Amisus.  This  new  quarter  contained 
the  residence  of  the  king.  The  strength  of  the 
place  was  proved  by  the  resistance  which  it  made  to 
the  Roman  commander  L.  Lucullus  (b.  c.  71)  in  the 
Mithridatic  war.  (Plut.  Lucull.  15,  &c.)  The 
grammarian  Tyrannio  was  one  of  those  who  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Lucullus  when  the  place  was  captured. 

Phamaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates,  subsequently 
crossed  over  to  Amisus  from  Bosporus,  and  Amisus 
was  again  taken  and  cruelly  dealt  with.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  46.)  The  dictator  Caesar  defeated  Phar- 
naces  in  a battle  near  Zeleia  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  91), 
and  restored  the  place  to  freedom.  M.  Antonius, 
says  Strabo,  “ gave  it  to  kings  but  it  was  again 
rescued  from  a tyrant  Straton,  and  made  free,  after 
the  battle  of  Actium,  by  Augustus  Caesar;  and  now, 
adds  Strabo,  it  is  well  ordered.  Strabo  does  not 
state  the  name  of  the  king  to  whom  Antonius  gave 
Amisus.  It  has  been  assumed  that  it  was  Po- 
lemon  I.,  who  had  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  at  least  as 
early  as  B.  c.  36.  It  does  not  appear  who  Straton 
was.  The  fact  of  Amisus  being  a free  city  under 
the  empire  appears  from  the  epigraph  on  a coin  of 
the  city,  and  from  a letter  of  the  younger  Pliny  to 
Trajan  (x.  93),  in  which  he  calls  it  “ libera  et 
foederata,”  and  speaks  of  it  as  having  its  own  laws 
by  the  favour  of  Trajan. 

Amisus,  in  Strabo’s  time,  possessed  a good  terri- 
tory, which  included  Themiscyra,  the  dwelHng-place 
of  the  Amazons,  and  Sidene.  [G.  L.j 
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AMITERNUM  (’AjUiVepw*',  Strab.;  ’AjuiVepj/o, 
Dionys. : Amiterninus),  a city  of  the  Sabines  of 
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great  antiquity.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  river  Atemus,  from  which,  according  to 
Varro  (L.  L.  v.  28),  it  derived  its  name,  and  at  the 
foot  of  the  loftiest  group  of  the  Apennines,  now 
known  as  the  Gran  Sasso  d^  Italia.  Its  ruins  are 
still  visible  at  San  Vittorino,  a village  about  5 miles 
N.  of  Aquila.  According  to  Cato  and  Varro  {ap. 
Dionys.  i.  14,  ii.  49),  this  elevated  and  rugged 
mountain  district  was  the  original  dwelling-place  of 
the  Sabines,  from  whence  they  first  began  to  turn 
their  arms  against  the  Aborigines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Reate.  Virgil  also  mentions  Amitemum 
among  the  most  powerful  cities  of  the  Sabines : and 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  enumerate  it  among  the  cities 
still  inhabited  by  that  people.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
contrary,  assigns  it  to  the  Vestini,  whose  temtory  it 
must  certainly  have  adjoined.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  710; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  416;  Strab.  v.  p.  228;  Phn.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 59.)  Livy  speaks  of  Ami- 
ternum  as  captured  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  293 
from  the  Samnites  (x.  39),  but  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  Sabine  city  can  be  the  one  meant;  and 
either  the  name  is  corrupt,  or  there  must  have  been 
some  obscure  place  of  the  same  name  in  Samnium. 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  having  suffered  severely  from 
the  Social  and  Civil  Wars,  and  being  in  his  time 
much  decayed;  but  it  was  subsequently  recolonised, 
probably  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  228 ; Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  356.  not.),  and  her 
came  a place  of  considerable  importance  under  the 
Roman  empire,  as  is  proved  by  the  existing  ruins, 
among  which  those  of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  most 
conspicuous.  These  are  situated  in  the  broad  and 
level  valley  of  the  Atemus,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on 
which  stands  the  village  of  S.  Vittorino  ; but  some 
remains  of  polygonal  walls  are  said  to  exist  on  that 
hill,  which  probably  belong  to  an  earlier  period,  and 
to  the  ancient  Sabine  city.  It  continued  to  be  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  eleventh  century,  but  its 
complete  decline  dates  from  the  foimdation  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Aquila  by  the  emperor  Frede- 
ric II.,  who  removed  thither  the  inhabitants  of  Ami- 
teraum,  as  well  as  several  other  neighbouring  towns. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  330 ; Giustiniani,  Biz.  Geogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  230;  Craven,  Ahruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp  217 
— 219.)  Numerous  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered there,  of  which  the  most  important  is  a 
fragment  of  an  ancient  calendar,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  the  kind  that  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  It  has  been  repeatedly  published; 
among  others,  by  Foggini  (^Fast.  Rom.  Reliquiae, 
Romae,  1779),  and  by  Orelli  {Inscr.  vol.  ii.  c.  22). 

Amitemum  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian 
Sallust.  (Hieron.  Chron.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AMMONITAE  (’A/i;uaj/tTa<,LXX.  and  Joseph.), 
the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the  son  of  Lot  by  his 
incestuous  connection  with  his  younger  daughter 
(^Gen.  xix.  38).  They  exterminated  the  Zamzum- 
mims  and  occupied  their  country  {Beut.  ii.  20,  21), 
which  lay  to  the  north  of  Moab  between  the  Arnon 
(^Mojeb)  and  the  Jabbok  (^Zerka),  the  eastern  part 
of  the  district  now  called  Belka.  [Amorites]. 
Their  country  was  not  possessed  by  the  Israelites 
(^Beut.  ii.  19),  but  was  conterminous  with  the  tribe 
of  Gad.  (Joshua,  xiii.  25,  properly  explained  by 
Reland,  Palaest.  p.  105.)  Their  capital  was  Rabbath 
or  Rabbah,  afterwards  called  Philadelphia,  now 
Amman.  They  were  constantly  engaged  in  con- 
federations with  other  Bedouin  tribes  against  the 
Israelites  (Ps.  Ixxxiii.  6 — 8),  and  were  subdued  by 
Jephthah  (Judges  xi.),  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.,  xiv.  47), 
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Dtmd  (2  Sam.  viii.  12,  x.  xi.  1.  xii.  26,  &c.),  Je- 
hoshapliat  (2  Chron.  xx.),  Uzziah  (/&.  xxvi.  8),  and 
Jotham  (xxvii.  5),  and  subsequently  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. (Jerew.  xxvii.  1,  &c.)  They  renewed  their 
opposition  to  the  Jews  after  the  captivity  (Nehem. 
iv.  3,  7,  8),  and  were  again  conquered  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus.  (1  Macc.  v.  6,  &c.)  Justin  Martyr 
speaks  of  a great  multitude  of  Ammonites  existing 
in  his  day  {Dial.  p.  272);  but  Origen  shortly  after 
speaks  of  the  name  as  being  merged  in  the  common 
appellation  of  Arabs.,  under  which  the  Idumaeans 
and  the  IMoabites  were  comprehended  together  with 
the  Ishmaelites  and  Joctanites.  (Grig,  in  Johum, 
lib.  i.)  [G.  W.] 

AilMO'NIUM.  [Oasis.] 

A'MNIAS  Q'AiJLUias,  ''Afj.v etas'),  a river  in  Pontus. 
In  the  broad  plain  on  the  banks  of  this  stream  the 
generals  of  Mithridates  defeated  Nicomedes,  khig  of 
Bithynia,  and  the  ally  of  the  Komans,  b.  c.  88. 
(Appian.  Mithridat.  c.  18;  Strab.  p.  562.)  The 
plain  through  which  the  river  flowed  is  called  by 
Strabo  Domanitis.  Hamilton  {Researches,  &c.  vol. 
i.  p.  362)  identifies  the  Amnias  with  an  affluent  of 
the  Halys,  now  called  Costambol  Chai,  and  some- 
times Giaour  Irmak.  It  appears  that  the  river  is 
also  called  Kara  Su.  [G.  L.] 

AMNTSUS  {'Aixvktos),  a town  in  the  N.  of 
Crete,  and  the  harbour  of  Cnossus  in  the  time  of 
Minos,  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
same  name  (the  modern  Aposelemi).  It  possessed 
a sanctuary  of  Eileithyia,  and  the  nymphs  of  the 
river,  called  'Afivtaiabes  and  'Apuiaibes,  were  sacred 
to  this  goddess.  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  188 ; Strab.  p.  476 ; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iii.  877;  CaUim.  Hymn,  in  Dian.  15; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.) 

AMORGOS  (’A,uop7os : Eth.  'Apopy7vos,  also 
’A/xopyios,  ' AiiopyiTT]s : Amorgo),  an  island  of  the 
Sporades  in  the  Aegean  sea,  SE.  of  Naxos.  It  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  historj',  and  is  chiefly  celebrated 
as  the  birthplace  of  the  iambic  poet  Simonides. 
(Strab.  p.  487.)  There  was  in  Amorgos  a manu- 
fkctory  of  a peculiar  kind  of  linen  gannents,  which 
bore  the  name  of  the  island,  and  which  were  dyed 
red.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  526; 
Pollux,  vii.  16.)  In  dyeing  them  use  appears  to 
have  been  made  of  a kind  of  lichen,  which  is  still 
found  in  the  island,  and  of  which  Tournefort  has 
given  an  account.  The  soil  of  Amorgos  is  fertile.  It 
produces  at  present  coin,  oil,  wine,  figs,  tobacco,  and 
cotton,  all  of  good  quality.  Hence  it  was  considered 
under  the  Roman  empire  one  of  the  most  favourable 
places  for  banishment.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30.)  We  learn 
Horn  Scylax  (p.  22)  that  Amorgos  contained  three 
to\vns,  the  names  of  which,  according  to  Stephanus 
{s.  V.  ’A/xopyos),  were  klinoa  {Miuwa,  Miuu'ia,  Ptol. 
V.  2.  § 33),  the  birthplace  of  Simonides,  Arcesine 
{' ApKea'ivT}).  and  Aegiale  {AlyidK-q,  BeyiaKis,  Ptol.). 
Remains  of  all  these  cities  have  been  discovered,  and 
a minute  description  of  them  is  given  by  Ross,  wfflo 
spent  several  days  upon  the  island.  They  are  all 
situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  opposite 
Naxos,  Aegiale  at  the  N.,  and  Arcesine  at  the  S., 
while  Minoa  lies  more  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
a large  and  convenient  harbour,  now  called  Ta 
Katapola,  because  it  is  Kara  tt)v  iroXiu.  It  appears, 
from  the  inscriptions  found  in  the  island,  that  it 
possessed  other  demes  besides  the  above-mentioned 
towns.  It  is  probable  that  Melania  (MeAai/ia), 
which  Stephanus  in  another  passage  {s.  v.  'ApKealvri) 
mentions  as  one  of  the  three  towns  of  Amorgos  in 
place  of  Aegiale,  may  have  been  one  of  these  demes. 
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We  learn  from  several  inscriptions  that  Mil  “-inns 
were  settled  in  Minoa  and  Aegiale,  and  that  they 
formed  in  the  latter  town  a separate  community. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  No.  2264;  Ross,  Inscr. 
Gr.  Ined.  vol.  ii.  No.  112,  120 — 122.)  The  island 
contains  at  present  3,500  inhabitants.  (Tourne- 
fort, Voyage,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  182,  seq. ; Fiedler, 
Reise,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  325,  seq. ; and  more  especially 
Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  173, 
seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,  seq.) 

AMORITES,  one  of  the  seven  Canaanitish  tribes 
{Gen.  X.  16)  who  held  possession  of  the  Promised 
Land,  during  the  times  of  the  Patriarchs,  until  the 
coming  in  of  the  Children  of  Israel.  It  appears  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes,  and  the 
name  is  used  as  a general  term  for  all  the  Canaan- 
ites.  {Gen.  xv.  16.)  Their  original  seat  was  at 
the  south-west  of  the  Dead  Sea,  between  the  Amalk  - 
KiTAE  and  the  Vale  of  Siddim,  and  their  principal 
city  was  Hazezon-Tamar,  or  Engedi  QAin-Jidi). 
{Gen.  xiv.  7,  and  2 Chron.  xx.  2.)  At  the  time  of 
the  exodus,  however,  they  had  seized  and  occupied 
the  country  on  the  east  side  of  the  Dead  Sea  and  of 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  they  had  established 
two  powerful  kingdoms,  the  capitals  of  which  were 
Heshbon  and  Basan.  Heshbon,  the  southern  part 
of  this  extensive  country,  had  been  taken  from  the 
IMoabites  and  Ammonites  by  Sihon,  and  extended 
from  the  Amon  {Mojeb)  to  the  Jabbok  {Zerka) 
{Numb.  xxi.  26),  and  this  was  the  plea  on  which 
the  Ammonites  grounded  their  claim  to  that  country 
in  the  days  of  Jephthah.  {Judges,  xi.)  This  dis- 
trict comprehended  Mount  Gilead,  and  was  settled 
by  the  Tribes  of  Reuben  and  Gad.  The  northern 
division  of  Basan,  of  which  Og  was  the  king,  ex- 
tended from  the  Jabbok  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Promised  Land,  to  IMount  Hermon,  which  the 
Ammonites  named  Shenir.  This  country  was  given 
to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh.  {Numb.  xxi. ; Deut. 
ii.  iii. ; 1 Chron.  v.  23.)  All  this  region  was  compre- 
hended in  Peraea.  The  Amorites  are  also  found 
on  the  western  coast  of  Palestine,  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Tribe  of  Dan  {Judges,  i.  34),  and  in  the  borders 
of  the  Tribe  of  Ephraim  (v.  35).  Still  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  Canaan  is  recognised  as  their 
proper  seat  (v.  36;  comp.  Numb,  xxxiv.  4,  and 
Joshua,  XV.  3),  and  the  practice  of  using  this  name 
as  a general  designation  of  all  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  renders  it  difficult  to  determine  their  exact 
limits.  [G.W.] 

AMO'RIUM  {'Afiopiov:  Eth.  'Apopievs),  a city 
of  Phrygia,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  576).  Its  pro- 
bable position  can  only  be  deduced  from  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table,  which  places  it  between  Pessinus 
{Bala  Ilissar)  and  Laodicea.  Hamilton  (.Re^earc^e^, 
&c.  vol.  i.  p.  451)  identifies  it  with  Hergan  Kaleh, 
where  there  are  the  ruins  of  a large  city;  but  the 
present  remains  appear  to  belong  to  the  fourth  or 
fifth  centuries  of  our  aera.  Thi*  determination 
would  place  Amorium  in  Galatia.  [G.  L.] 

AMPE  (■'A/utttj:  Eth.  ’Apiralos),  a place  where 
Darius  settled  the  Milesians  who  were  made  prison- 
ers at  the  capture  of  Miletus,  b.  c.  494.  (Herod,  vi. 
20.)  Herodotus  describes  the  place  as  on  the  Ery- 
thraean sea  (Persian  Gulf);  he  adds  that  the  Tigris 
flows  past  it.  This  description  does  not  enable  as 
to  fix  the  place.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  the 
lamba  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Ampelone  of  Pliny  (vi. 
28),  who  calls  it  “ Colonia  MUesiorum."  Tzetzes 
has  the  name  Ampe.  (Harduin’s  note  on  Plia 
vi.  28.)  [G.  L.] 
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A'MPELOS  C'AjtwreAos),  a promontory  at  the  i 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  Sithonia  in  Chalcidice  in  I 
Macedonia,  called  by  Herodotus  the  Toronaean  pro- 
montory. It  appears  to  correspond  to  ftie  modern 
C.  Kartdli,  and  Derrhis,  which  is  nearer  to  the 
city  of  Torone,  to  C.  Dhrepano.  (Herod,  vii.  122; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 12.) 

AMPELU'SIA,  or  COTES  PEOM.  (at'  Kc^reir, 
Strab.  p,  825  ; Kcottjs  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 2 : ap- 
parently also  the  Cotta  of  Plin.  xxxii.  2.  s.  6 : 
C.  Spartel,  or  Espartel,  a corruption  of  the  Arabic 
Achhertil,  or  Chbertil\  also  Ra^-  or  Tarf-  esh- 
Shakhar),  the  NW.  headland  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana  and  of  the  whole  continent  of  Africa;  about 
lU  miles  W.  of  Tingis  {Tangier).  Cotes  was  its 
native  name,  of  which  the  Greek  Ampelusia  {vine- 
clad)  was  a translation  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  v.  1 ; 
Mela.  i.  5).  It  Ls  a remarkable  object ; a precipitous 
rock  of  grey  freestone  (with  basaltic  columns,  ac- 
cording to  Drummond  Hay,  but  this  is  doubtful), 
pierced  with  many  caves,  among  which  one  in  par- 
ticular was  shown  in  ancient  times  as  sacred  to 
Hercules  (Mela,  Z.  c.)  ; from  these  caves  mill-stones 
were  and  still  are  obtained.  Its  height  is  1043  feet 
above  the  sea.  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  offset 
{TrpSirovs)  of  M.  Atlas  ; and  it  is,  in  fact,  the  western 
point,  as  Abyla  is  the  eastern,  of  the  end  of  that 
great  NW.  spur  of  the  Atlas,  which  divides  the 
Atlantic  from  the  Mediterranean.  The  two  hiUs 
form  the  extremities  of  the  S.  shore  of  the  Fretum 
Gaditanum  {Straits  of  Gibraltar)^  the  length  of  the 
Strait  from  the  one  to  the  other  being  34  miles. 
The  W.  extremity  of  the  Strait  on  the  European 
shore,  opposite  to  Ampelusia,  at  a distance  of  22  miles, 
was  Jimonis  Pr.  {C.  Trafalgar).  Mela  is  very 
explicit  in  drawing  the  line  of  division  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Straits  through  these  points  (i.  5, 
ii.  6,  iii.  10  ; his  last  words  are,  Ampelusia  in 
nostrum  jam  fretum  vergens,  operis  hujus  atque 
Atlantici  litoris  terminus  ; so  Plin.  v.  1,  Promorv- 
torium  Oceani  extimvm  Ampelusia).  The  erroneous 
notion  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  shape  of  this 
part  of  Africa  (see  Libya)  led  them  to  make  this 
promontory  the  W.  extremity  of  the  continent.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  Scylax  (p.  52,  p.  123,  Gronov.)  mentions  a 
large  bay  called  Cotes,  between  the  Columns  of 
Hercules  and  the  promontory  of  Hermaeum ; but 
whether  his  Hermaeum  is  our  Ampelusia,  or  a point 
further  S.  on  the  W.  coast,  is  doubtful.  Gosselin 
{ap.  Bredow,  ii.  47),  and  Eitter  {Erdkunde,  vol.  i. 
p.  336),  regard  Ampelusia  as  identical  with  the 
Soloeis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  32)  and  Hanno  {Peripl. 
p.  2).  [P.  S.] 

AMPHAXFTIS  (’A/A^a|tTts),  the  maritime  part 
of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Axius,  which,  according  to  Strabo,  separated  Bot- 
tiaea  from  Amphaxitis.  The  name  first  occurs  in 
Polybius.  No  town  of  this  name  is  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers,  though  the  Amphaxii  are  found  on 
coins.  (Pol.  v.  97;  Strab.  p.  330;  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§§10,14;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  449.) 

AMPHEIA  (jA/jLcpeia : Eth.  ^Aficpevs),  a town  of 
Messenia,  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Laconia,  upon 
a hill  well  supplied  with  water.  It  was  surprised 
and  taken  by  the  Spartans  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Messenian  war,  and  was  made  their  head-quarters 
in  conducting  their  operations  against  the  Messe- 
nians.  Its  capture  was  the  first  act  of  open  hos- 
tilities between  the  two  people.  It  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  the  Hellenic  ruin,  now  called  the  Castle  of 
Xuria,  and  by  Boblaye  on  the  mountain  called 
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KoTcala.  (Pans.  iv.  5.  § 9 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  461 ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  109.) 

AMPHFALE.  [Aegaleos.] 

AMPHICAEA  or  AMPHICLEIA  {'Afjup'iKaia, 
Herod.,  Steph.  B.;  ’AfKp'iKXeta,  Pans.:  Eth.  'Ap- 
(j)iKaievs,  ’AptpiK\eievs),  a town  in  the  N.  of  Phocis, 
distant  60  stadia  from  Lilaea,  and  15  stadia  from 
Tithronium.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  army  of 
Xerxes  in  his  invasion  of  Greece.  Although  Herodo- 
tus calls  it  Amphicaea,  following  the  most  ancient 
traditions,  the  Amphictyons  gave  it  the  name  of 
Amphicleia  in  their  decree  respecting  rebuilding  the 
town.  It  also  bore  for  some  time  the  name  of  Ophi- 
TEIA  {'O^LTc'ia),  in  consequence  of  a legend,  which 
Pausanias  relates.  The  place  was  celebrated  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  for  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  to 
which  an  inscription  refers,  found  at  Dhadhi,  the 
site  of  the  ancient  town.  (Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans. 
X.  3.  § 2,  X.  33.  § 9,  seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  75,  86.) 

AMPHTDOLI  {'Ap(pl5o\oi),  a town  in  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  small  district  of 
Amphidolis  or  Amphidolia  {’ApcpiboXis,  ^Ap<pi5oXia). 
The  town  of  Marganeae  or  Margalae  was  situated  in 
this  district.  The  site  of  Amphidoli  is  uncertain, 
but  its  territory  probably  lay  to  the  west  of  Acro- 
reia.  [Ackokeia.]  (Xen.  .HeZZ.  iii.  2.  § 30';  Strab. 
pp.  341,  349;  Leake,  Pelponnesiaca,  p.  219.) 

AMPHIGENEIA  {'Apcpiyeueia  : Eth.  ’Aptpiye- 
vevs),  one  of  the  towns  belonging  to  Nestor  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  593),  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  in 
Messenia,  and  by  others  in  Macistia,  a district  in 
Triphylia.  Strabo  assigns  it  to  Macistia  near  the  river 
Hypsoeis,  where  in  his  time  stood  a temple  of  Leto. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  Strab.  p.  349.) 

AMPHILO'CHIA  {’Ap<pi\oxia:  Eth.  *Ap<piXo- 
Xos),  a small  district  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  Am- 
braciot  gulf,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Ambracia  and  on 
the  S.  by  the  territory  of  the  Agraei.  It  did  not  ex- 
tend far  inland.  It  is  a mountainous  district,  and 
the  rocks  along  the  coast  rise  in  some  parts  to  450  or 
500  feet  high.  The  Amphilochi  were  a non-Hellenic 
tribe,  although  they  were  supposed  to  have  derived 
their  name  from  the  Argive  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus.  Strabo  (p.  326)  describes  them  as  an 
Epirot  people,  but  their  country  is  more  usually  de- 
scribed as  a part  of  Acamania.  (Steph.  B.  5.  r.; 
Scyl.  p 12.)  Their  lineage,  as  Grote  remarks,  was 
probably  something  intermediate  between  the  Acar- 
nanians  and  Epirots.  At  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war  the  Amphilochi  were  in  close  alliance 
with  the  Acarnanians.  After  the  death  of  Alexander 
the  Great  the  Amphilochi  were  conquered  by  the 
Aetolians ; and  they  were  at  a later  time  included  in 
the  Eoman  province  of  Epirus.  The  only  town  in 
their  country  was  Argos,  sumamed  Amphilochicum, 
under  which  the  history  of  the  people  is  more  fully 
given.  There  were  also  a few  villages  or  fortresses, 
which  owe  their  importance  simply  to  their  connection 
with  the  history  of  Argos,  and  which  are  therefore 
described  in  that  article.  [Argos  Amphilo- 
chicum.] 

AMPHIMALLA  (j ApcpipaXXa,  Strab.  p.  475; 
Plin.  iv.  20 ; ' Ap<pipdXiov,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a town 
in  the  N.  of  Crete,  situated  on  the  bay  named  after 
it  {'Ap(pipaX)]s  KoXiros,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 7),  which 
corresponds,  according  to  some,  to  the  bay  of  Ar- 
miro,  and,  according  to  others,  to  the  bay  of  Suda. 

AMPHFPOLIS  {^ApcpiiroXis  : Eth.  ’Apcpnro- 
Xlttjs,  Amphipolites : AdJ.  Amphipolitanus,  Just, 
xiv.  sub  fin.),  a tovrui  in  Macedonia,  situated  upon 
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an  eminence  on  the  left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  just  below  its  egress  from  the  lake  Cercinitis, 
at  the  distance  of  25  stadia,  or  about  three  miles 
from  the  sea.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.)  The  Stiymon 
flowed  almost  round  the  to^ra,  whence  its  name 
Amphi-polis,  Its  position  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  this  part  of  Gi’eece.  It  stands  in  a pass, 
which  traverses  toe  mountains  bordering  the  Stry- 
monic  gulf;  and  it  commands  the  only  easy  com- 
munication from  the  coast  of  that  gulf  into  the  great 
Macedonian  plains.  In  its  \ncinity  were  the  gold 
and  silver  mines  of  Mount  Pangaeus,  and  large 
forests  of  ship-timber.  It  was  originally  called 
Ennea  Hodoi,  or  “ Nine-Ways  ” (’Evi/e'a  ^5o^),  from 
the  many  roads  which  met  at  this  place;  and  it  be- 
longed to  the  Edonians,  a Thracian  people.  Aris- 
tagoras  of  INIiletus  first  attempted  to  colonize  it,  but 
was  cut  otf  with  his  followers  by  the  Edonians,  b.  c. 
497.  (Thuc.  I.C.;  Herod,  v.  126.)  The  next  at- 
tempt was  made  by  the  Athenians,  with  a body  of 
10,000  colonists,  consisting  of  Athenian  citizens  and 
allies;  but  they  met  with  the  same  fate  as  Aris- 
tagoras,  and  were  aU  destroyed  by  the  Thracians  at 
Drabescus,  b.  c.  465.  (Thuc.  i.  100,  iv.  102; 
Herod,  ix.  75.)  So  valuable,  however,  was  the  site, 
that  the  Athenians  sent  out  another  colony  in  b.  c. 
437  under  Agnon,  the  son  of  Nicias,  who  drove  the 
Thracians  out  of  Nine-Ways,  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Amphipolis.  On 
three  sides  the  city  was  defended  by  the  Strymon ; 
on  the  other  side  Agnon  built  a wall  across,  extend- 
ing from  one  part  of  the  river  to  the  other.  South 
of  the  town  was  a bridge,  which  formed  the  great 
means  of  communication  between  Macedonia  and 
Thrace.  The  following  plan  will  illustrate  the 
preceding  account.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.) 


PLAN  OF  THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  OF  AMPHIPOLIS. 

1.  Site  of  Amphipolis. 

2.  Site  of  Eion. 

3.  Ridge  connecting  Amphipolis  with  Mt. 
Pangaeus. 

4.  Long  Wall  of  Amphipolis:  the  three  marks 
across  indicate  the  gates. 

5.  Palisade  (jTTavpcaixa)  connecting  the  Long  Wall 
with  the  bridge  over  the  Strymon. 

6.  Lake  Cercinitis. 

7.  Mt.  Cerdyiium. 

8.  Mt.  Pangaeus. 
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Amphipolis  soon  became  an  important  city,  and 
was  regarded  by  the  Athenians  as  the  jewel  of  their 
empire.  In  b.  c.  424  it  suiTendered  to  the  Lace- 
daemonian'general  Brasidas,  without  offering  any 
resistance.  The  historian  Thucydides,  who  com- 
manded the  Athenian  fleet  off  the  coast,  arrived  in 
time  from  the  island  of  Thasos  to  save  Eion,  the  port 
of  Amphipolis,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon,  but  too 
late  to  prevent  Amphipolis  itself  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  Brasidas.  (Thuc.  iv.  103 — 107.) 
The  loss  of  Amphipolis  caused  both  indignation  and 
alarm  at  Athens,  and  led  to  the  banishment  of 
Thucydides.  In  b.  c.  422  the  Athenians  sent  a 
large  force,  under  the  command  of  Cleon,  to  attempt 
the  recovery  of  the  city.  This  expedition  completely 
failed;  the  Athenians  were  defeated  with  consider- 
able loss,  hut  Brasidas  as  well  as  Cleon  fell  in  the 
battle.  The  operations  of  the  two  commanders  are 
detailed  at  length  by  Thucydides,  and  his  account 
is  illustrated  by  the  masterly  narrative  of  Grote. 
(Thuc.  V.  6 — 11;  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi. 
p.  634,  seq.) 

From  this  time  Amphipolis  continued  independent 
of  Athens.  According  to  the  treaty  made  between 
the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians  in  b.  c.  421,  it 
was  to  have  been  restored  to  Athens ; but  its  in- 
habitants refused  to  surrender  to  their  former  mas- 
ters, and  the  Lacedaemonians  were  unable  to  compel 
them  to  do  so,  even  if  they  had  been  so  inclined. 
Amphipolis  afterwards  became  closely  allied  with 
Olynthus,  and  "with  the  assistance  of  the  latter  was 
able  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  under 
Timotheus  to  reduce  the  place  in  b.  c.  360.  Philip, 
upon  his  accession  (359)  declared  Amphipolis  a free 
city;  but  in  the  follo\ving  year  (358)  he  took  the 
place  by  assault,  and  annexed  it  permanently  to  his 
dominions.  It  continued  to  belong  to  the  Mace- 
donians, till  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  1 68.  The  Romans  made  it  a free 
city,  and  the  capital  of  the  first  of  the  four  districts, 
into  which  they  divided  Macedonia.  (Dem.  in 
Aristocr.  p.  669;  Diod.  xvi.  3.  8;  Liv.  xlv.  29; 
PI  in.  iv.  10.) 

The  deity  chiefly  worshipped  at  Amphipolis  ap- 
pears to  have  been  Artemis  Tauropolos  or  Brauronia 
(Diod.  xviii.  4 ; Liv.  xliv.  44),  whose  head  fre- 
quently appears  on  the  coins  of  the  city,  and  the 
ruins  of  w'hose  temple  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era  are  mentioned  in  an  epigram  of  An- 
tipater of  Thessalonica.  (Anth.  Pal.  vol.  i.  no.  705.) 
The  most  celebrated  of  the  natives  of  Amphipohs 
w'as  the  grammarian  Zoilus. 

Amphipolis  was  situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia.  It 
has  been  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of  an 
anonymous  Greek  geographer,  that  it  was  called 
Chrysopolis  under  the  Byzantine  empire;  but  Tafel 
has  clearly  showm,  in  the  works  cited  below,  that 
this  is  a mistake,  and  that  Chrysopohs  and  Am- 
phipolis were  two  different  places.  Tafel  has  also 
pointed  out  that  in  the  middle  ages  Amphipolis  was 
called  Popolia.  Its  site  is  now  occupied  by  a village 
called  Neokhorio,  in  Turkish  Jeni-Keui,  or  “ New- 
Town.”  There  are  still  a few  remains  of  the  ancient 
city;  and  both  Leake  and  Cousinery  found  among 
them  a curious  Greek  inscription,  written  in  the 
Ionic  dialect,  containing  a sentence  of  banishment 
against  two  of  their  citizens,  Philo  and  Stratocles. 
The  latter  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  envoys 
sent  from  Amphipolis  to  Athens  to  request  the 
assistance  of  the  latter  against  Philip,  and  he  is 
therefore  probably  the  same  person  as  the  Stratocles 
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mentioned  in  the  insciiption.  (Tafel,  Thessalonica^ 
p,  498,  seq.,  De  Via  Egnatia,  Pars  Oiient.  p.  9 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  181,  se(p; 
Cousinery,  Voyage  dans  le  Macedoine,  vol.  i.  p.  128.) 


AMPHISSA  (^AfJL((>i<T<ra:  Eth.  Ngcpura-aios,  'Ag- 
<f>i<T<revs,  Amphissensis : Adj.  Amphissius:  Sdlona'), 
tlie  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  situated  in  a 
pass  at  the  head  of  the  Crissaean  plain,  and  sur- 
rounded by  mountains,  from  which  circumstance  it 
is  f.aid  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Pausanias  (x.  38.  § 4)  places  it  at  the  distance  of 
120  stadia  from  Delphi,  and  Aeschines  (m  Ctesiph. 
p.  71)  at  60  stadia:  the  latter  statement  is  the  cor- 
rect one,  since  we  learn  from  modem  travellers  that 
the  real  distance  between  the  two  towns  is  7 miles. 
According  to  tradition,  Amphissa  was  called  after  a 
nymph  of  this  name,  the  daughter  of  Macar  and 
granddaughter  of  Aeolus,  who  was  beloved  by  Apollo. 
(Paus.  1.  c.)  On  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes, 
many  of  the  Locrians  removed  to  Amphissa.  (Herod, 
viii.  32.)  At  a later  period  the  Amphictyons  de- 
clared war  against  the  town,  because  its  inhabitants 
had  dared  to  cultivate  the  Crissaean  plain,  which 
was  sacred  to  the  god,  and  had  molested  the  pilgrims 
who  had  come  to  consult  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  The 
decree  by  which  war  was  declared  against  the  Am- 
phissians  was  moved  by  Aeschines,  the  Athenian 
Pylagoras,  at  the  Amphictyonic  Council.  The  Am- 
phictyons entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  war  to  Philip 
ofMacedon,  who  took  Amphissa,  and  razed  it  to 
the  ground,  b.  c.  338.  (Aesch.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  71, 
seq.;  Strab.  p.  419.)  The  city,  however,  was  after- 
wards rebuilt,  and  was  sufficiently  populous  in  b.  c. 
279  to  supply  400  hoplites  in  the  war  against  Bren- 
nus.  (Paus.  x.  23.  § 1.)  It  was  besieged  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  190,  when  the  inhabitants  took  re- 
fuge in  the  citadel,  which  was  deemed  impregnable. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  5,  6.)  When  Augustus  founded  Ni- 
copolis  after  the  battle  of  Actium,  a great  many 
Aetohans,  to  escape  being  removed  to  the  new  city, 
took  up  their  abode  in  Amphissa,  which  was  thus 
reckoned  an  Aetolian  city  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
(x.  38.  § 4).  This  writer  describes  it  as  a flourish- 
ing place,  and  well  adorned  with  public  buildings. 
It  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Sdlona,  where 
the  walls  of  the  ancient  acropohs  are  almost  the 
only  remains  of  the  ancient  city.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588,  seq.) 

AMPHFTROPE.  [Attica.] 

AMPHRY'SUS  Ag<ppvaos).  1.  A town  of 
Phocis.  See  Ambrysus. 

2.  A small  river  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt.  Othrys, 
and  flowing  near  Alus  into  the  Pagasaean  gulf.  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  river  on  the  banks 
of  which  Apollo  fed  the  flocks  of  king  Admetus. 
(Strab.  pp.  433,  435;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  54;  Virg. 
Georg,  iii.  2;  Ov.  Met.  i.  580,  vii.  229;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.)  Hence  the  ad- 
jective Amphrysius  is  used  in  reference  to  Apollo. 
Thus  Virgil  (Aen.  vi.  398)  calls  the  Sibyl  Am- 
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phrysia  rates.  Statius  (^Silv.  i.  4.  105)  uses  the 
adjective  Amphrysiacus  in  the  same  sense. 

AMPSAGA  ('Agxpdya,  Ptol. : Wad  el  Kehir,  or 
Sufjimar,  and  Mgher  up  Wadi  RovmeT),  one  of  the 
chief  rivers  of  N.  Aifrica,  not  large,  but  important  as 
having  been  (in  its  lower  course)  the  boundary  be- 
tween Mametania  and  Numidia,  according  to  the 
later  extent  of  those  regions  (see  the  articles  and 
Africa).  * It  is  composed  of  several  streams,  rising 
at  different  points  in  the  Lesser  Atlas,  and  forming 
two  chief  branches,  which  unite  in  36°  35'  N.  lat., 
and  about  6°  10'  E.  long.,  and  then  flow  N.  into  the 
Mediterranean,  W.  of  the  promontory  Tretum  (^Ras 
Seba  Rous,  i.  e.  Seven  Capes').  The  upper  course  of 
the  Ampsaga  is  the  eastern  of  these  two  rivers 
( W.  Roumel),  which  flows  past  Constantineh,  the 
ancient  Cirta;  whence  the  Ampsaga  was  called 
Fluvius  Cirtensis  (Viet.  Vit.  dePers.  Vand.  2);  the 
Arabs  still  call  it  the  River  of  Constantineh,  as  well 
as  Wadi  Roumel.  This  branch  is  formed  by  several 
streams,  which  converge  to  a point  a httle  above 
Constantineh.  Phny  (v.  2.  s.  1)  places  the  mouth 
of  the  Ampsaga  222  Roman  miles  E.  of  Caesarea. 
(This  is  the  true  reading,  not,  as  in  the  common 
text,  cccxxii.,  see  Sillig.)  Ptolemy  (iv.  3.  § 20)  places 
it  much  too  far  E.  A town,  Tucca,  at  its  mouth, 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  only;  its  mouth  still  forms  a 
small  port,  Marsa  Zeitoun.  (Shaw,  pp.  92,  93, 
folio  ed.  Oxf.  1738,  Exploration  Scientifque  de 
VAlgerie,  vol.  vii.  p.  357.)  [P.  S.] 

AMPSAXCTI  or  AMSANCTI  VALLIS,  a ce- 
lebrated valley  and  small  sulphureous  lake  in  the 
heart  of  the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  about  10  miles  SE.  of  Aeculanum.  The  fine 
description  of  it  given  by  Virgil  (^Aen.  vii.  563 — 
572)  is  familiar  to  all  scholars,  and  its  pestilential 
vapours  are  also  noticed  by  Claudian  (De  Rapt. 
Pros.  ii.  349).  It  has  been  strangely  confounded 
by  some  geographers  with  the  lake  of  Cutiliae  near 
Reate ; but  Servius,  in  his  note  on  the  passage,  dis- 
tinctly tells  us  that  it  was  among  the  Hirpini,  and 
this  statement  is  confirmed  both  by  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  36;  Plin.  ii.  93.)  The  spot  is  now 
called  Le  Mofete,  a name  evidently  derived  from 
Mephitis,  to  whom,  as  we  learn  from  Pliny,  a temple 
was  consecrated  on  the  site : it  has  been  visited  by 
several  recent  travellers,  whose  descriptions  agree 
perfectly  with  that  of  Virgil; 'but  the  dark  woods 
with  which  it  was  previously  surrounded  have  lately 
been  cut  down.  So  strong  are  the  sulphureous 
vapours  that  it  gives  forth,  that  not  only  men  and 
animals  who  have  incautiously  approached,  but  even 
birds  have  been  suffocated  by  them,  when  crossing 
the  valley  in  their  flight.  It  is  about  4 miles  dis- 
tant from  the  modem  town  of  Frigento.  (Roma- 
nelh,  vol.  ii.  p.  351;  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p. 
128;  Craven’s  A vol.  ii.  p.  218;  Daubeny, 
on  Volcanoes,  p.  191.)  • [E.H.B.] 

AMYCLAE  (’Aftu/cAai:  Eth.  'AgvKKaios,  ’Agv- 
KXaifvs,  Amyclaeus),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia, 
situated  on  the  right  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Em'otas, 
20  stadia  S.  of  Sparta,  in  a district  remarkable  for 
the  abundance  of  its  trees  and  its  fertility.  (Pol.  v. 
19 ; Liv.  xxxiv.  28.)  Amyclae  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  cities  of  Peloponnesus  in  the  heroic  age. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Lacedae- 
monian king  Amyclas,  the  father  of  Hyacinthus,  and 
to  have  been  the  abode  of  Tyndaras,  and  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  who  are  hence  called  Amyclaei  Fratres. 
(Paus.  iii.  1.  § 3;  Stat.  Theb.  vii.  413.)  Amyclae 
is  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  ii.  584),  and  it  con- 
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tinned  to  maintain  its  independence  as  an  Achaean 
town  long  after  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Dorians.  According  to  the  common  tradition,  which 
represented  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  as  effected 
in  one  generation  by  the  descendants  of  Hercules, 
Amyclae  was  giv'en  by  the  Dorians  to  Philonomus, 
as  a reward  for  his  having  betrayed  to  them  his 
native  city  Sparta.  Philonomus  is  further  said  to 
have  peopled  the  towm  ^vith  colonists  from  Imbros 
and  Lemnos ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
ancient  Achaean  population  maintained  themselves 
in  the  place  independent  of  Sparta  for  many  genera- 
tions. It  was  only  shortly  before  the  first  Messenian 
war  that  the  towm  was  conquered  by  the  Spartan 
king  Teleclus.  (Strab.  p.  364;  Conon,  36;  Pans, 
iii.  2.  § 6.)  The  tale  ran,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
Amyclae  had  been  so  often  alarmed  by  false  reports 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  that  they  passed  a 
law  that  no  one  should  mention  the  subject;  and 
accordingly,  when  the  Spartans  at  last  came,  and  no 
one  dared  to  announce  their  approach,  “ Amyclae 
perished  through  silence:”  hence  arose  the  proverb 
Amyclis  ipsis  taciturnior.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen. 
X.  564.)  After  its  capture  by  the  Lacedaemonians 
Amyclae  became  a village,  and  was  only  memorable 
by  the  festival  of  the  Hyacinthia  celebrated  at  the 
place  annually,  and  by  the  temple  and  colossal  statue 
of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  called  A'myclaeus.  The 
throne  on  which  this  statue  was  placed  was  a cele- 
brated work  of  art,  and  was  constructed  by  Bathycles 
of  Magnesia.  It  was  crowned  by  a great  number  of 
bas-reliefs,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Pau- 
sanias  (iii.  18.  § 9,  seq. ; Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Ba- 
thycles). 

The  site  of  Amyclae  is  usually  placed  at  Skla- 
vokhori^  where  the  name  of  Amyclae  has  been  found 
on  inscriptions  in  the  walls.  But  this  place  is  situ- 
ated nearly  6 miles  from  Sparta,  or  more  than  double 
the  distance  mentioned  by  Polybius.  Moreover, 
there  is  every  probability  that  Sklavokhori  is  a 
Sclavoman  to^vn  not  more  ancient  than  the  14th 
century ; and  becoming  a place  of  importance,  some 
of  its  buildings  were  erected  with  the  ruins  of  Amy- 
clae. Accordingly  Leake  supposes  Amyclae  to  have 
been  situated  between  Sklavokhori  and  Sparta,  on 
the  hill  of  Aghia  Kyriaki,  half  a mile  from  the 
Eurotas.  At  this  place  Leake  discovered,  on  an  im- 
perfect inscription,  the  letters  AMT  following  a 
proper  name,  and  leaving  little  doubt  that  the  in- 
complete word  was  AMYKAAIOT.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  135,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  162.) 

A_MYCLAE,  a city  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  be- 
tween Tarracina  and  Caieta,  which  had  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  but  had  left  the  name  of 
Sinus  Amyclanus  to  the  part  of  the  coast  on  which 
it  was  situated.  (Plin,  II.  N.  xiv.  8 ; Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
59.)  Its  foundation  was  ascribed  to  a band  of  La- 
conians who  had  emigrated  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  near  Sparta;  and  a strange  story  is  told  by 
Pliny  and  Seiwius  of  the  inhabitants  having  been 
compelled  to  abandon  it  by  the  swarms  of  serpents 
with  which  they  were  infested.  (Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  5. 
s.  9,  viii.  29.  s.  43;  Serv.  ad  Aen.x.  564.)  Other 
writers  refer  to  this  city  the  legend  commonly  related 
of  the  destruction  cf  the  Laconian  Amyclae,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  silence  of  its  inhabitants;  and  the  epi- 
thet applied  to  it  by  Virgil  of  tacitae  Amyclae  ap- 
pears to  favour  this  view.  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  564;  Sil. 
Ital.  viii.  530.)  The  exact  site  is  unknown,  but  it 
must  have  been  close  to  the  marshes  below  Fundi; 
whence  Martial  terms  it  “ Amyclae  Fundanae”  (xiii. 
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115).  In  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  on  a 
rocky  promontory  projecting  into  the  sea,  was  a villa 
of  Tiberius,  called  Speluxcae,  from  the  natural 
caverns  in  the  rock,  in  one  of  which  the  emperor 
nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof,  while 
he  was  supping  there  with  a party  of  friends.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  59 ; Suet.  Tib.  39 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  The 
ancient  name  of  the  locahty  is  retained,  with  little 
variation,  by  the  modem  village  of  Sperlonga,  about 
8 miles  W.  of  Gaeta,  where  the  grottoes  in  the  rock 
are  still  visible,  with  some  remains  of  their  ancient 
architectural  decorations.  (Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  i. 
p.  73.)  [E  H.B.] 

A'JMYDON  (’A^ySct'v),  a town  in  Macedonia  on 
the  Axius,  from  which  Pyraechmes  led  the  Paeontans 
to  the  assistance  of  Troy.  The  place  is  called  Aby- 
don  by  Suidas  and  Stephanus  B.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  849 ; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  330;  Juv.  iii.  69.) 

AMYMO'NE.  [Lerna.] 

A'MYRUS  (^A/jLvposx  Eth.  'A/xvpevs),  a town  in 
Thessaly,  situated  on  a river  of  the  same  name 
falling  into  the  lake  Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Hesiod  as  the  “ vine-bearing  Amyrus.”  The  sur- 
rounding country  is  called  the  Amyric  plain  (t5 
'AjxvpiKhv  Trebtou)  by  Polybius.  Leake  supposes  the 
ruins  at  Kastri  to  represent  Amyrus.  (Hes.  ap 
Strab.  p.  442,  and  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  596;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  11;  Pol.  v.  99;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  447.) 

AMYSTIS  C' Aguaris),  an  Indian  river,  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Ganges,  flowing  past  a city  called  Cata- 
dupae  (Arrian.  Ind.  4),  which  Mannert  supposes, 
from  Its  name,  to  have  stood  at  the  falls  of  the 
Upper  Ganges,  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Ilurdwar, 
which  would  make  the  Amystis  the  Patterea  (Man- 
nert, vol.  V.  pt.  1.  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

AMY'ZON  (’A/iu^coi/),  an  inconsiderable  towm  of 
Caria.  (Strab.  p.  658.)  The  ruins  of  the  citadel 
and  walls  exist  on  the  east  side  of  Mount  Latmus, 
on  the  road  from  Bafi  to  Tchisme.  The  place  is 
identified  by  an  inscription.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  238.)  ^ ^ [G.  L.] 

ANABURA,  a city  of  Phrygia  (Liv.  xxxviii  15) 
which  lay  on  the  route  of  the  consul  Cn.  Manhus 
from  Synnada  to  the  sources  of  the  Alander  [Alan- 
der]  ; probably  Kirk  Hinn  (Hamilton).  [G.  L.] 
ANAC  AE  A.  [ Attica.] 

ANACT  O'RIUM  (JAvaKTSpiov : Eth. ' AvaKr6pios), 
a town  in  Acamania,  situated  on  the  Ambraciot  gulf, 
and  on  the  promontory,  which  now  bears  the  name 
of  C.  Madonna.  On  entering  the  Ambraciot  gulf 
from  the  Ionian  sea  it  was  the  first  town  in  Acar- 
nania  after  Actium,  from  which  it  was  distant 
40  stadia,  and  which  w'as  in  the  territory  of  Anac- 
torium.  This  town  was  for  some  time  one  of  the 
most  important  places  in  this  part  of  Greece.  It  was 
colonized  jointly  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans ; 
but  in  the  war  between  these  peoples,  in  b.  c.  432, 
the  Corinthians  obtained  sole  possession  of  the  place 
by  fraud.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Corin- 
thians till  B.  c.  425,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Acarnanians  with  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
and  the  Corinthian  settlers  were  expelled.  Augustus 
removed  its  inhabitants  to  the  town  of  Nicopolis, 
which  he  founded  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  Strabo  describes  it  as  an  emporium  of  the  latte^ 
city.  The  site  of  Anactorium  has  been  disputed 
and  depends  upon  the  position  assigned  to  Actium 
It  has  however  been  shown  that  Actium  must  be 
placed  at  the  entrance  of  the  Ambraciot  gulf  on  La 
Punta,  and  Anactorium  on  C.  Madonna,  f Actium .] 
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At  the  western  extremity  of  the  latter  promontory 
are  the  ruins  of  a Greek  town,  about  two  miles  in 
circumference,  which  Leake  supposes  to  have  been 
Anactorium.  They  are  situated  near  a small  church 
of  St.  Peter,  which  is  the  name  now  given  to  the 
place.  Other  writers  place  Anactorium  at  Vonitza, 
on  the  E.  extremity  of  the  promontory,  but  with  less 
probability.  (Thuc.  i.  55,  iii.  114,  iv.  49,  vii.  31; 
Strab.  X.  pp.  450 — 452;  Dionys.  i.  51;  Paus.  v.  23. 
§ 3;  Plin.  iv.  1;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  493.) 


ANAEA.  [Annaea.] 

ANA'GNIA  QAvayvia:  Anagninus),  an  an- 

cient city  of  Latium  in  the  more  extended  sense  of 
that  term,  but  which  in  earlier  times  was  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  Hemicans.  It  is  still  called  Anagni, 
and  is  situated  on  a hill  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina, 
41  miles  from  Rome,  and  9 from  Ferentinum.  Virgil 
calls  it  “ the  wealthy  Anagnia”  (Aen.  vii.  684),  and 
it  appears  to  have  in  early  ages  enjoyed  the  same 
kind  of  pre-eminence  over  the  other  cities  of  the 
Hemicans,  which  Alba  did  over  those  of  the  Latins. 
Hence  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  we 
find  Laevus  Cispius  of  Anagnia  leading  a force  of 
Hemican  auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  of  the  Roman 
king.  (Varro  ap.  Fest.  s.  v.  Septimontio,  p.  351 ; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  86.)  At  a later  period  we  find 
C.  Marcius  Tremulus  recorded  as  triumphing  “ de 
Anagninis  Hemicisque.”  (Fast.  Capit.)  No  separate 
mention  of  Anagnia  occurs  on  occasion  of  the  league 
of  the  Hemicans  with  Rome  in  b.  c.  486;  but  it -is 
certain  that  it  was  included  in  that  treaty,  and  when 
after  nearly  two  centuries  of  friendship  the  Hemicans 
at  length  became  disaffected  towards  their  Roman 
allies,  it  was  the  Anagnians  who  summoned  a general 
council  of  the  nation  to  meet  in  the  circus  beneath 
their  city.  At  this  congress  war  was  declared  against 
Rome:  but  they  had  miscalculated  their  strength, 
and  were  easily  subdued  by  the  arms  of  the  consul 
C.  Marcius  Tremulus  b.  c.  306.  For  the  prominent 
part  they  had  taken  on  this  occasion  they  were 
punished  by  receiving  the  Roman  civitas  without  the 
right  of  suffrage,  and  were  reduced  to  the  condition 
of  a Praefectura.  (Liv.  is.  42,  43;  Diod.  xx.  80; 
Festus.  s.v.Municipivm,^.  127,  sio.diS.v.Praefect'wra, 
p.  233.)  The  period  at  which  the  city  obtained  the 
full  mimicipal  privileges,  which  it  certainly  appears 
to  have  enjoyed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  is  uncertain ; 
but  from  the  repeated  allusions  of  the  great  orator 
(who  had  himself  a villa  in  the  neighbourhood)  it  is 
clear  that  it  still  continued  to  be  a populous  and 
flourishing  town.  Strabo  also  calls  it  “ a considerable 
city.”  (Cic.  pro  Dom.  30,  Philipp,  ii.  41,  ad- 
Att.  xii.  1 ; Strab.  v.  p.  238.)  Its  position  on  the 
Via  Latina  however  exposed  it  to  hostile  attacks, 
and  its  territory  was  traversed  and  ravaged  both  by 
Pyrrhus  (who  according  to  one  account  even  made 
himself  master  of  the  city)  and  by  Hannibal,  during 
his  sudden  advance  from  Capua  upon  Rome  in  b.  c. 
211.  (Appian.  Samn.  10.  3;  Liv.  xxvi.  9.)  Under 
the  Roman  empire  it  continued  to  be  a municipal 
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i town  of  some  consideration;  but  though  we  are  told 
that  it  received  a Roman  colony  by  the  command  of 
Drusus  Caesar  its  colonial  rank  is  not  recognised 
either  by  Pliny  or  by  extant  inscriptions.  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  230;  Zumpt  de  Colon,  p.  361;  Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9 ; Orell.  Inscr.  120;  Gruter.  p.  464.  2,  3.)  Its 
territory  was  remarkably  fertile  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  393), 
and  the  city  itself  abounded  in  ancient  temples  and 
sanctuaries,  which,  as  well  as  the  sacred  rites  con- 
nected with  them,  were  preserved  unaltered  in  the 
time  of  M.  Aurelius,  and  are  described  by  that  em- 
peror in  a letter  to  Fronto.  (Front.  Epp.  iv.  4.) 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Valens,  the  general  of 
Vitelhus.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  62.) 

Ano.gni  continued  throughout  the  middle  ages  to 
be  a city  of  importance,  and  is  still  an  episcopal  see, 

, with  a population  of  above  6000  inhabitants. 

It  is  remarkable  that  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
minent position  held  by  Anagnia  in  early  times  it 
presents  no  trace  of  those  massive  ancient  walls,  for 
which  all  the  other  important  cities  of  the  Hemicans 
are  so  conspicuous : the  only  remains  extant  there 
are  of  Roman  date,  and  of  but  little  interest.  (Dionigi, 
Viaggio  nel  Lazio,  pp.  22,23;  Hoare’s  Classical 
Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  320,  &c.)  It  is  clear  from  the 
statements  both  of  Cicero  and  M.  Aurelius  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  as  the  modern 
one,  about  a mile  from  the  Via  Latina  on  a hill  of 
considerable  elevation : the  station  on  that  road  called 
the  CoMPiTUM  Anagninum,  which  is  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  at  8 miles  from  Ferentinum,  must  have 
been  near  the  site  of  the  modem  Osteria,  where  the 
road  still  turns  off  to  Anagni.  We  learn  from  Livy 
that  there  was  a grove  of  Diana  there.  No  traces 
remain  of  the  circus  beneath  the  city,  mentioned  by 
the  same  author,  which  was  known  by  the  singular 
epithet  of  “ Maritimus.”  (Liv.  ix.  42,  xxvii.  4;  Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  302,  305,  306;  Tab.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
ANAGYRU'S  (^hvayvpovs,-ovvTosx  Eth. 
yvpdcrios'),  a demus  of  Attica  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Erechtheis,  situated  S.  of  Athens,  near  the  promon- 
tory Zoster.  Pausanias  mentions  at  this  place  a 
temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods.  The  ruins  of 
Anagyras  have  been  found  near  Vari.  (Strab. 
p.  398;  Paus.  i.  31.  § 1;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Steph 
B.;  Leake,  Pemi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

ANAFTICA  or  ANAITIS.  [Armenia.] 
ANAMARI.  [Ananes.] 

ANAMIS  (“'Ava/uis),  a river  of  Carmania,  which 
is  called  Andanis  by  Pliny  (vi.  25).  It  was  one 
of  the  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  anchored  on  the  voyage  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  place  where  the 
fleet  stopped  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  was  called 
Harmozeia.  (Arrian,  Indie,  c.  33.)  The  outlet  of 
the  Anamis  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
near  27°  N.  lat.,  and  near  the  small  island  after- 
wards called  Ormuz  or  Hormuz.  The  Anamis  is 
the  Ibrahim  Rud  or  River.  [G.  L.] 

ANANES  C'Avopes),  a tribe  of  Cisalpine  Gauls, 
who, — according  to  Polybius  (ii.  17),  the  only  author 
who  mentions  them, — dwelt  between  the  Padus  and 
the  Apennines,  to  the  west  of  the  Boians,  and  must 
consequently  have  l:een  the  westernmost  of  the  Cis- 
padane  Gauls,  immediately  adjoining  the  Ligurians. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  with  much  plausibility,  that 
the  Anamari  of  the  same  author  (ii.  32),  a name 
equally  imknown,  but  whom  he  places  opposite  to 
the  Insubres,  must  have  been  the  same  people. 
(Schweigh.  ad  1.  c. ; Cluver./toZ.  p.  265.)  If  so,  they 
occupied  the  territory  on  which  the  colony  of  Pla- 
it. 
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centia  was  shortly  after  founded;  and  probably  ex- 
tended from  the  Trebia  to  the  Tarus.  [E.H.B.] 

ANAO  FOETUS.  [Nicaea.] 

A'NAPHE  {’Audcpri:  Eth.  'Ava<pa7os:  Anaphe, 
Namji  or  Namjio),  one  of  the  Sporades,  a small 
island  in  the  south  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  E. 
of  Thera.  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Membliarus  from  the  son  of  Cadmus  of  this  name, 
who  came  to  the  island  in  search  of  Europa.  It  was 
celebrated  for  the  temple  of  Apollo  Aegletes,  the 
foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  to  the  Argonauts, 
because  Apollo  had  showed  them  the  island  as  a 
place  of  refuge  when  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
storm.  (Orpheus,  Argon.  1363,  seq.;  Apollod.  i.  9. 
§ 26 ; Apoll.  Ehod.  iv.  1706,  seq. ; Conon,  49 ; Strab. 
p.  484;  Steph.  B.  5.  v.;  Plin.  ii.  87,  iv.  12;  Oy.  Met. 
vii.  461.)  There  are  still  considerable  remains  of 
this  temple  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  and  also 
of  the  ancient  city,  which  was  situated  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  Anaphe  on  the  summit  of  a hiU.  Several 
important  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  in  this 
place,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Eoss,  in  the 
work  cited  below.  The  island  is  mountainous,  of 
little  fertility,  and  still  worse  cultivated.  It  contains 
a vast  number  of  partridges,  vath  which  it  abounded 
in  antiquity  also.  Athenaeus  relates  (p.  400)  that 
a native  of  Astypalaea  let  loose  a brace  of  these  birds 
upon  Anaphe,  where  they  multiplied  so  rapidly  that 
the  inhabitants  were  almost  obliged  to  abandon  the 
island  in  consequence.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  212,  seq.;  Eoss,  Ueher  Anaphe  und  Ana- 
phdische  Inschriften,  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Munich  Academy  for  1838,  p.  401,  seq.;  Eoss,i2eisen 
a^^f  den  Griechischen  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  401,  seq.; 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No.  2477,  seq.) 

ANAPHLYSTUS  (^AvdcpAvaros:  Eth.  'Ava- 
(pXvarTios:  Andvyso),  a demus  of  Attica,  belonging 
to  the  trihe  Antiochis,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica, 
opposite  the  island  of  Eleussa,  and  a little  N.  of  the 
promontory  of  Sunium.  It  was  a place  of  some  im- 
portance. Xenophon  recommended  the  erection  of  a 
fortress  here  for  the  protection  of  the  mines  of 
Sunium.  (Herod,  iv.  99;  Scylax,  p.  21;  Xen.  de 
Vectig.  4.  § 43;  Strab.  p.  398 ; Leake,  Demi,  p.  59.) 

ANA'PUS  Avairos).  1,  (^Anapo),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  considerable  rivers  of  Sicily, 
which  rises  about  a mile  from  the  modem  town  of  Bus- 
cemi,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Acrae ; and  flows  into 
the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse.  About  three  quarters 
of  a mile  from  its  mouth,  and  just  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill  on  which  stood  the  Olympieium,  it  receives  the 
waters  of  the  Cyane.  Its  banks  for  a considerable 
distance  fi-om  its  mouth  are  bordered  by  marshes, 
which  rendered  them  at  all  times  unhealthy;  and 
the  fevers  and  pestilence  thus  generated  were  among 
the  chief  causes  of  disaster  to  the  Athenians,  and 
still  more  to  the  Carthaginians,  during  the  several 
sieges  of  Syracuse.  But  above  these  marshes  the 
valley  through  which  it  flows  is  one  of  great  beauty, 
and  the  waters  of  the  Anapus  itself  are  extremely 
limpid  and  clear,  and  of  great  depth.  Like  many 
rivers  in  a limestone  countiy  it  rises  all  at  once  with 
a considerable  volume  of  water,  which  is,  however, 
nearly  doubled  by  the  accession  of  the  Cyane.  The 
tutelary  divinity  of  the  stream  was  worshipped  by 
the  Syracusans  under  the  form  of  a young  man 
(Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  33),  who  was  regarded  as  the  hus- 
band of  the  nymph  Cyane.  (Ovid.  Met.  v.  416.) 
The  river  is  now  commonly  known  as  the  Alfeo, 
eridently  from  a misconception  of  the  story  of  Al- 
pheus  and  Arethusa;  but  is  also  called  and  marked 
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on  all  maps  as  the  Anapo.  (Thuc.  vi.  96,  vii.  7S; 
Theocr.  i.  68;  Plut.  Dion.  27,  Timol.  21;  Liv. 
xxiv.  36;  Ovid.  Ex  Pont.  ii.  26;  Vib.  Seq.  p.  4; 
Oberlin,  ad  loc.]  Fazell.  iv.  1,  p.  196.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  Paeus  Lysimeleia  (^ 
XL/J.V7]  y Avcri/jLeXeia  KaXovixivri)  mentioned  by  Thu- 
cydides (vii.  53),  was  a part  of  the  marshes  formed 
by  the  Anapus  near  its  mouth.  A marshy  or  stag- 
nant pool  of  some  extent  still  exists  between  the 
site  of  the  Neapolis  of  Syracuse  and  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  to  w^hich  the  name  may  with  some  pro- 
bability be  assigned. 

2.  A river  falling  into  the  Achelous,  80  stadia  S 
of  Stratus.  [Achelous.]  [E.H.B.] 

ANA'EEI  MONTES  (jd  ’Avdpea  opr)),  a range 
of  mountains  in  “ Scythia  intra  Imaum,”  is  one  of 
the  western  branches  of  the  Altai,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Oh  or  Irtish.  Ptolemy  places  in 
their  neighbourhood  a people  called  Anarei.  (Ptol. 
vi.  U.  §§  8,  12,  13.) 

ANAEPACAE  ('AvapidKai,  Strab.;  Anariaci, 
Plin.;  in  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5,  erroneously  ’AjuaptaKat), 
a people  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea, 
neighbours  of  the  Mardi  or  Amardi.  Their  city 
was  called  Anariaca  (‘ArapidKy),  and  possessed  an 
oracle,  which  communicated  the  divine  Avill  to  per- 
sons who  slept  in  the  temple.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  508, 
514  ; Plin.  vi.  16.  s.  18  ; Solm.  51  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

ANAETES  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25),  ANAETI 

AvapToi,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 5),  a people  of  Dacia,  on 
the  N.  side  of  the  Tibiscus  (^Theiss').  Caesar  de- 
fines the  extent  of  the  Hercynia  Silva  to  the  E.  as 
ad  fines  Dacorum  et  Anartium.  [P.  S.] 

ANAS  (fi''Avas'.  Guadiana,  i.  e.  Wadi- Ana, 
river  Anas,  Arab.),  an  important  liver  of  Hispania, 
described  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  139,  foil.)  as  rising  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  peninsula,  like  the  Tagus 
and  the  Baetis  ( Guadalquivir'),  between  which  it 
flows,  all  three  having  the  same  general  direction, 
from  E.  to  W.,  inclining  to  the  S.;  the  Anas  is  the 
smallest  of  the  three  (comp.  p.  162).  It  divided 
the  country  inhabited  by  the  Celts  and  Lusitanians, 
who  had  been  removed  by  the  Eomans  to  the  S. 
side  of  the  Tagus,  and  higher  up  by  the  Carpetani, 
Oretani,  and  Vettones,  from  the  rich  lands  of 
Baetica  or  Turdetania.  . It  fell  into  the  Atlantic 
by  two  mouths,  both  navigable,  between  Gades 
{Cadiz),  and  the  Sacred  Promontory  {C.  St.  Vin- 
cent). It  was  only  navigable  a short  way  up,  and 
that  for  small  vessels  (p.  142).  Strabo  further 
quotes  Polybius  as  placing  the  sources  of  the  Anas 
and  the  Baetis  in  Celtiberia  (p.  148).  Pliny  (iii.  1. 
s.  2)  gives  a more  exact  description  of  the  origin 
and  peculiar  character  of  the  Anas.  It  rises  in  the 
territory  of  Laminium  ; and,  at  one  time  diffused 
into  marshes,  at  another  retiring  into  a narrow 
channel,  or  entirely  hid  in  a subterraneous  course, 
and  exulting  in  being  born  again  and  again,  it  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  after  forming,  in  its  lower 
course,  the  boundary  between  Lusitania  and  Baetica. 
(Comp.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3,  iii.  1.  § 3). 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  446)  places  the  source 
of  the  Anas  (caput  fluminis  Anae)  7 M.  P.  ft’om 
Laminium,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  The 
source  is  close  to  the  village  of  Osa  la  Montiel,  in 
La  Mancha,  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  in  about  39°  N.  lat.  and 
2°  45'  W.  long.  The  river  originates  in  a marsh, 
from  a series  of  small  lakes  called  Lagunas  de  Ruy- 
dera.  After  a course  of  about  7 miles,  it  disap- 
pears and  runs  underground  for  12  miles,  bursting 
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forth  again,  near  Baymiel,  in  the  small  lakes  called 
Los  Ojos  de  Guadiana  (the  eyes  of  the  Gnadiana). 
After  receiving  the  considerable  river  Giguela  from 
the  N.,  it  runs  westward  through  La  Mancha  and 
Estremadwra,  as  far  as  Badajoz^  where  it  turns  to 
the  S.,  and  falls  at  last  into  the  Atlantic  by  Aya- 
monte^  the  other  mouth  mentioned  by  Strabo,  and 
which  appears  to  have  been  at  Lepe,  being  long 
since  closed.  The  valley  of  the  (Luadiana  forms 
the  S.  part  of  the  great  central  table-land  of 
Spain,  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Moun- 
tains of  Toledo,  and  the  rest  of  that  chain, 
and  on  the  S.  by  the  Sierra  Morena.  Its  wdiole 
course  is  above  450  miles,  of  which  not  much  above 
30  are  navigable,  and  that  only  by  small  flat- 
bottomed  barges.  Its  scarcity  of  water  is  easily  ac- 
counted for  by  the  little  rain  that  falls  on  the  table- 
land. Its  numerous  tributaries  (flowing  chiefly 
from  the  Sierra  Morena)  are  inconsiderable  streams ; 
the  only  one  of  them  mentioned  by  ancient  authors 
is  the  Adrus  (^Albaragena),  which  falls  into  it 
opposite  Badajoz.  Some  derive  the  name  Anas 
from  the  Semitic  verb  (HanoLS,  Punic;  Hanasa, 
Ai'ab.)  signifying  to  appear  and  disappear,  refer- 
ring to  its  subterraneous  course;  which  may  or 
may  not  be  right.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.83.)  [P.S.] 

ANATHO  CAmOco : Anah),  as  the  name  appears 
in  Isidorus  of  Charax.  It  is  Anathan  in  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxiv.  1),  and  Bethauna  (B4davva,  per- 
haps Beth  Ana)  in  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 6).  D’AnviUe 
(^L' Euphrate,  p.  62)  observes  that  the  place  which 
Zosimus  (iii.  14)  calls  Phathusae,  in  his  account  of 
Julian’s  Persian  campaign  (a.  d.  363),  and  fixes 
about  the  position  of  Anah,  is  nowhere  else  men- 
tioned. It  seems,  however,  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Anah,  or  near  it. 

Anah  is  on  the  Euphrates,  north  of  Hit,  in  a part 
where  there  are  eight  suecessive  islands  (about 
34^°  N.L.).  Anah  itself  occupies  a “ fringe  of  soil  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  between  a low  ridge  of 
rock  and  the  swift-flowing  waters.”  (JLondon  Geog. 
Journ.  vol.  vii.  p.  427.)  This  place  was  an  important 
position  for  commerce  in  ancient  times,  and  probably 
on  the  line  of  a caravan  route.  When  Julian  was 
encamped  before  Anatho,  one  of  the  hurricanes  that 
sometimes  occur  in  these  parts  threw  down  his  tents. 
The  emperor  took  and  bm-nt  Anatho. 

Tavernier  (Travels  in  Turkey  and  Persia,  iii.  6) 
describes  the  country  around  Anah  as  weU  culti- 
vated; and  the  place  as  being  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  which  has  an  island  in  the  middle.  It  is  a 
pleasant  and  fertile  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a desert. 
Rauwolf,  whose  travels  were  published  in  1582, 
1583,  speaks  of  the  olive,  citron,  orange,  and  other 
fruits  growing  there.  The  island  of  Anah  is  covered 
with  ruins,  which  also  extend  for  two  miles  further 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  place  is  about 
313  miles  below  Bir,  and  440  above  Hillah,  the  site 
of  Babylon,  following  the  course  of  the  river.  (London 
Geog.  Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  232.)  Tavernier  makes  it 
four  days’  ioumey  from  Bagdad  to  Anah.  f G.  L.  1 
ANATIS.  [Asama.] 

ANAUA  (^Avava),  a salt  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  Phrygia,  which  Xerxes  passed  on  his  march 
from  Celaenae  to  Colossae.  (Herod,  vii.  30.)  There 
was  a town  also  called  Anaua  on  or  near  the  lake. 
This  is  the  lake  of  Chardak,  or  Hadji  Tons  Ghhieul, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called.  Tliis  lake  is  nearly  dry 
in  summer,  at  w’hich  season  there  is  an  incrustation 
of  salt  on  the  mud.  ■ The  salt  is  collected  now,  as  it 
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was  in  fonner  days,  and  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
and  remoter  parts. 

Arrian  (Anah.  i.  29)  describes,  under  the  name  of 
Ascania,  a salt  lake  which  Alexander  pasbed  on  his 
march  from  Pisidia  to  Celaenae ; and  the  description 
corresponds  to  that  of  Lake  Chardak  so  far  as  its 
saline  properties.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  146) 
takes  the  Ascania  of  Arrian  to  be  the  lake  Bwrdwr 
or  Buldur,  which  is  some  distance  SE.  of  Chardak. 
There  is  nothing  in  Arrian  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. Leake  (p.  150)  finds  a discrepancy  between 
Arrian  and  Strabo  as  to  the  distance  between  Saga- 
lassus  and  Celaenae  (Apameia),  Strabo  (p.  569) 
makes  it  one  day’s  journey,  “ whereas  Arrian  relates 
that  Alexander  was  five  days  in  marching  from  Sa- 
ga Jassus  to  Celaenae,  passing  by  the  lake  Ascania.” 
But  this  is  a mistake.  Arrian  does  not  say  that 
he  w'as  five  days  in  marching  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  However,  he  does  make  Alexander 
pass  by  a lake  from  which  the  inhabitants  collect 
salt,  and  Buldur  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  lake, 
because  it  lies  on  the  direct  road  from  Sagalassus 
to  Celaenae.  But  this  difficulty  is  removed  by  ob- 
serving that  Arrian  does  not  say  that  Alexander 
marched  from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae,  but  from 
the  country  of  the  Pisidians ; and  so  he  may  have 
passed  by  Anaua.  Hamilton  observes  (Researches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  496),  that  Buldur  is  only  slightly  brackish, 
whereas  Chardak  exactly  coiTesponds  to  Arrian’s 
description  (p.  504).  P.  Lucas  ( Voyage,  &c.  i.  book 
iv.  2)  describes  Lake  Bondur,  as  he  calls  it,  as 
having  water  too  hitter  for  fish  to  live  in,  and  as 
abounding  in  wild-fowl. 

In  justification  of  the  opinions  here  expressed,  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  “ five  days  ” of  Alex- 
ander from  Sagalassus  to  Celaenae  have  been  repeated 
and  adopted  by  several  writers,  and  thus  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  truly  stated.  [G.  L.j 

ANAURUS  (''Avavpos),  a small  river  in  Magne- 
sia, in  Thessaly,  flowing  past  lolcos  into  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  m which  Jason  is  said  to  have  lost  one 
of  his  sandals.  (ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  8 ; Simonid.  ap. 
Athen.  iv.  p.  172,  e ; Apollod.  i.  9.  § 16  ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  436 ; Lucan,  vi.  370 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  381.) 

ANAZARBUS  or  -A  (jAvd^apBos,  ’Avd^apSa  : 
Eth.  Nva^ap§evs,  Anazarbenus),  a city  of  Cfiicia, 
so  called,  according  to  Stephanus,  either  from  an 
adjacent  mountain  of  the  same  name,  or  from  the 
founder,  Anazarbus.  It  was  situated  on  the  Py- 
ramus,  and  1 1 miles  from  Mopsuestia,  according  to 
the  Peutinger  Table.  Suidas  (s.  v.  KiiiVSa)  says  that 
the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Cyinda  or  Quinda; 
that  it  was  next  called  Diocaesarea;  and  (s.v.  ’Ai'o- 
^ap6os)  that  having  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake, the  emperor  Nerva  sent  thither  one  Anazarbus, 
a man  of  senatorial  rank,  who  rebuilt  the  city,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  All  this  cannot  be  true, 
as  Valesius  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8)  remarks,  for  it 
was  called  Anazarbus  in  Pliny’s  time  (v.27).  Dios- 
corides  is  called  a native  of  Anazarbus  ; but  the 
period  of  Dioscorides  is  not  certain. 

Its  later  name  was  Caesarea  ad  Anazarbum,  and 
there  are  many  medals  of  the  place  in  which  it  is 
both  named  Anazarbus  and  Caesarea  at  or  under 
Anazarbus.  On  the  division  of  Cilicia  it  became 
the  chief  place  of  Cilicia  Secunda,  vdth  the  title  of 
Metropolis.  It  suffered  dreadfully  from  an  earth- 
quake both  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  and,  stiU  more, 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor  Justin. 

The  site  of  Anazarbus,  which  is  said  to  be  named 
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Anawasy  or  Amnasy,  is  described  (^London  Geog. 
Journ.  vol.vii.  p.421),  but  •without  any  exact  descrip- 
tion of  its  position,  as  containing  ruins  “backed  by  an 
isolated  mountain,  bearing  a castle  of  various  archi- 
tecture.” It  seems  not  unlikely  that  this  mountain 
may  be  Cyinda,  which,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  and 
his  successors,  was  a deposit  for  treasure.  (Strab. 
p.  672 ; Diod.  x-vili.  62,  xix.  56 ; Plut.  Eumen.  c.  13.) 
Strabo,  indeed,  places  Cyinda  above  Anchiale;  but 
as  he  does  not  mention  Anazarbus,  this  is  no  great 
difficulty;  and  besides  this,  his  geography  of  Cilicia 
is  not  very  exact.  If  Pococke’s  account  of  the  Py- 
ramus  at  Anawasy  being  called  Quinda  is  true,  this 
is  some  confirmation  of  the  hiU  of  Anazarbus  being 
Quinda.  It  seems  probable  enough  that  Quinda  is 
an  old  name,  which  might  be  applied  to  the  hiU  fort, 
even  after  Anazarbus  became  a city  of  some  import- 
ance. An  old  traveller  (Willebrand  v.  Oldenburg), 
quoted  by  Forbiger,  found,  at  a place  called 
(manifestly  a corruption  of  Anazarbus)  or  Anawasy, 
considerable  remains  of  an  old  to'wn,  at  the  distance 
of  8 German  miles  from  Sis.  [G.  L.] 

ANCALITES,  a people  in  Britain,  inhabiting 
the  hundred  of  Henly,  a locality  which,  probably, 
preserves  their  name.  Caesar  alone  mentions  them. 
Gale  and  Horsely  reasonably  suppose  that  they  were 
a section  of  the  Att  rebates  of  Ptolemy.  They  were 
the  most  western  Britons  with  which  Caesar  came 
in  contact.  (Caes.  .B.  (7.  v.  21.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ANClirALE(’A7x'®^’7>  ’A7X‘aAeia,  ’A7xtdAos: 
Eth.  A7xiaA€us),  a town  of  Cilicia,  which  Ste- 
phanus  (5.  v.  ’AxxiciATj)  places  on  the  coast,  and 
on  a river  Anchialeus.  One  story  which  he  reports, 
makes  its  origin  purely  mythical.  The  other  story 
that  he  records,  assigns  its  origin  to  Sardanapalus, 
who  is  said  to  have  built  Anchiale  and  Tarsus  in 
one  day.  Strabo  also  places  Anchiale  near  the 
coast.  [Anazarbus.]  Aristobulus,  quoted  by 
Strabo  (p.  672),  says  that  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus 
was  at  Anchiale,  and  on  it  a relief  in  stone  (jimov 
Kidivov')  in  the  attitude  of  a man  snapping  the 
fingers  of  his  right  hand.  He  adds,  “ some  say  that 
there  is  an  inscription  in  Assyrian  characters,  which 
recorded  that  Sardanapalus  built  Anchiale  and 
Tarsus  in  one  day,  and  exhorted  the  reader  to  eat, 
drink,  and  so  forth,  as  everything  else  is  not  worth 
That  — , the  meaning  of  which  the  attitude  of  the 
figure  showed.”  In  the  text  of  Strabo,  there  follow 
six  hexameter  Greek  verses,  which  are  evidently  an 
interpolation  in  the  text.  After  these  six  verses, 
the  text  of  Strabo  proceeds : “ Choerilus,  also,  men- 
tions these  matters;  and  the  follo'wing  verses  also 
are  generally  circulated.”  The  two  hexameters 
which  then  follow,  are  a paraphrase  of  the  exhorta- 
tion, of  which  Strabo  has  already  given  the  sub- 
stance in  prose.  Athenaeus  (xii.  p.  529)  quotes 
Aristobulus  as  authority  for  the  momunent  at  An- 
chiale; and  Amyntas  as  authority  for  the  exist- 
ence of  a mound  at  Ninus  (^NineveK),  which  was 
the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus,  and  contained,  on  a stone 
slab,  in  Chaldaic  characters,  an  inscription  to  the 
same  effect  as  that  which  Strabo  mentions;  and 
Athenaeus  says  that  Choerilus  paraphrased  it  in 
verse.  In  another  passage,  Athenaeus  (p.  336) 
quotes  the  six  hexameters,  which  are  interpolated 
in  Strabo’s  text,  but  he  adds  a seventh.  He  there, 
cites  Chrysippus  as  authority  for  the  inscription 
being  on  the  tomb  of  Sardanapalus;  but  he  does 
not,  in  that  passage,  say  who  is  the  Greek  para- 
phrast,  or  where  the  inscription  was.  Athenaeus, 
however  (p.  529),  just  like  a mere  collector  "nffio 
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uses  no  judgment,  gives  a third  story  about  a 
monument  of  Sardanapalus,  Viuthout  saying  where 
it  was;  the  inscription  recorded  that  he  built  Tar- 
sus and  Anchiale  in  one  day,  “ but  now  is  dead;” 
which  suggests  very  different  reflections  from  the 
other  version.  Arrian  (^Anab.  ii.  5),  probably  fol- 
io-wing Ptolemy,  says,  that  Alexander  marched  in 
one  day  from  Anchiale  to  Tarsus.  He  describes 
the  figure  on  the  monument  as  ha-ving  the  hands 
joined,  as  clapping  the  hands;  he  adds,  that  the 
former  magnitude  of  the  city  was  shown  by  the 
circuit  and  the  foundations  of  the  walls.  ■ This 
description  does  not  apply  to  the  time  of  Arrian, 
but  to  the  age  of  Alexander,  for  Arrian  is  merely 
copying  the  historians  of  Alexander.  It  seems 
hardly  doubtful  that  the  Assyrians  once  extended 
their  power  as  far,  at  least,  as  Anchiale,  and  that 
there  was  a monument  with  Assyrian  characters 
there  in  the  time  of  Alexander;  and  there  might 
be  one  also  to  the  same  effect  at  Nineveh.  (See 
Cic.  Tusc.  Disp.  v.  35;  Polyb.  viii.  12;  and  as  to 
the  passage  of  Strabo,  Groskurd’s  Translation  and 
Notes,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.)  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  214) 
observes,  that  a little  west  of  Tarsus,  and  between 
the  -villages  Kazalu  and  Karaduar,  is  a river  that 
answers  to  the  Anchialeus;  and  he  obseiwes  that 
“ a large  mound,  not  far  from  the  Anchialeus,  -with 
some  other  similar  tumuli  near  the  shore  to  the 
westward,  are  the  remains,  perhaps,  of  the  Assyrian 
founders  of  Anchiale,  wliich  probably  derived  its 
temporary  importance  from  being  the  chief  ma- 
ritime station  of  the  Assyrian  monarchs  in  these 
seas.”  [G.  L.] 

ANCHFALE  AyxidXr] : ATciali),  a small  town 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Euxine,  to  the  north  of 
Apollonia,  to  -vi’hich  its  inhabitants  were  subject. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  319.)  The  Latin  writers,  who  men- 
tion the  place,  call  it  Anchialus  or  Anchialum. 
(Ov.  Trist.  i.  9.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iv.  18;  comp.  Ptol.  iii.  11.  §4.)  [L.  S.] 

ANCHIASMUS.  [Onchesmus.] 

ANCHFSIA.  [Mantineia.] 

A'NCHOE  (’A7x<iv?),  a place  on  the  borders  of 
Boeotia  and  of  Locris,  near  Upper  Larymna,  at 
which  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  broke  forth  from 
their  subterraneous  channel.  There  was  also  a lake 
of  the  same  name  at  this  place.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  406, 
407  ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  289.)  [Larymna.] 

ANCON  (’A7«w/'),  a headland  and  bay,  as  the 
name  implies,  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  east  of  Amisus. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Valerius  Flaccus  (iv.  600)  in 
his  Argonautica,  after  the  Iris,  as  if  it  were  east 
of  the  mouth  of  that  river.  Apollonius  Khodius 
simply  speaks  of  it  as  a headland  (ii.  369).  The 
ancient  authorities  do  not  agree  in  the  distances 
along  this  coast  (Steph.  s.  w.  XaSicrta;  Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  288).  The  conclusion  of 
Hamilton  seems  to  be  the  most  probable,  that  Der- 
bend  Bournou,  east  of  Amisus,  represents  Ancon, 
as  it  is  the  first  headland  east  of  Amisus,  “ and  the 
only  place  before  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  Iris 
where  a harbour  can  exist.”  He  adds,  that  “ at  the 
extremity  of  Derbend  Bovmou,  a small  stream  falls 
into  the  sea  between  two  precipitous  headlands, 
probably  the  Chadisius  of  the  ancients.”  [G.  L.] 
ANCO'NA,  or  ANCON  QAyKwv.  Eth.  'hyKwvios, 
and  ’ Ay Kw^LT-ris,  Steph.  B.,  Anconitanus : the  form 
Ancon  in  Latin  is  chiefly  poetical;  but,  according 
to  Orelli,  Cicero  uses  Axiconem  for  the  acc.  case), 
an  important  city  of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic  sea, 
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still  called  Ancona.  It  was  situated  on  a promon- 
tory which  forms  a remarkable  curve  or  elbow,  so 
as  to  protect,  and  almost  enclose  its  port,  from  which 
circumstance  it  derived  its  Greek  name  of  'AyKu>y, 
the  elbow.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  13.  p.  197.)  Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  re- 
gard it  as  named  from  its  position  at  the  angle  or 
elbow  formed  by  the  coast  hne  at  this  point  (in  ipso 
fiectentis  se  orae  cubito,  iii.  13.  s.  18),  but  this  is 
probably  erroneous.  The  promontory  on  which  the 
city  itself  is  situated,  is  connected  with  a more  lofty 
mountain  mass  forming  a bold  headland,  the  Cume- 
Eus  of  Pliny,  still  known  as  Monte  Comero.  An- 
cona was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Italy,  having  been  founded  about  380  b.  c. 
by  Syracusan  exiles,  who  fled  hither  to  avoid  the 
tyranny  of  the  elder  Dionysius.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Hence 
it  is  called  Dorica  Ancon  by  Juvenal  (iv.  40),  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (§  17,  p.  6),  who  notices 
only  Greek  cities.  We  have  no  account  of  its  ex- 
istence at  an  earlier  period,  for  though  Pliny  refers 
its  foundation  to  the  Siculi  (?.  c.;  see  also  Solin.  2. 
§ 10),  this  is  probably  a mere  misconception  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  a colony  from  Sicily.  We  learn 
nothing  of  its  early  history : but  it  appears  to  have 
rapidly  risen  into  a place  of  importance,  owing  to 
the  excellence  of  its  port  (the  only  natural  harbour 
along  this  line  of  coast)  and  the  great  fertility  of  the 
adjoining  country.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It 
was  noted  also  for  its  purple  dye,  which,  according 
to  Silius  itaheus  (viii.  438),  was  not  inferior  to 
those  of  Phoenicia  or  Africa.  The  period  at  which 
it  became  subject  to  the  Homans  is  uncertain,  but  it 
probably  followed  the  fate  of  the  rest  of  Picenum : 
in  B.  c.  178  we  And  them  making  use  of  it  as  a 
naval  station  against  the  Illyrians  and  Istrians. 
(Liv.  xli.  1.)  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  it 
was  occupied  by  Caesar  as  a place  of  importance, 
immediately  after  he  had  passed  the  Eubicon ; and 
we  find  it  in  later  times  serving  as  the  principal 
port  for  communication  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Dalmatia.  (Caes.  (7.  i.  11;  Cic.  ad  Att.  vii. 
11,  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  9.)  As  early 
as  the  time  of  C.  Gracchus  a part  of  its  territory 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  Koman  colonists ; 
and  subsequently  Antony  established  there  two 
legions  of  veterans  which  had  served  under  J.  Caesar. 
It  probably  first  acquired  at  this  time  the  rank  of  a 
Roman  colony,  which  we  find  it  enjoying  in  the  time 
of  Pliny,  and  which  is  commemorated  in  several  ex- 
tant inscriptions.  (App.  B.  C.  v.  23;  Lib.  Colon. 
pp.  225,  227,  253;  Gruter,  pp.  451.  3,  465.  6; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  333.)  It  received  great  bene- 
fits from  Trajan,  who  improved  its  port  by  the  con- 
struction of  a new  mole,  which  stiU  remains  in  good 
preservation.  On  it  was  erected,  in  honour  of  the 
emperor,  a triumphal  arch,  built  entirely  of  white 
marble,  which,  both  from  its  perfect  preservation  and 
the  lightness  and  elegance  of  its  architecture,  is  ge- 
nerally regarded  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  monu- 
ments of  its  class  remaining  in  Italy.  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  may  also  be  traced;  and  nu- 
merous inscriptions  attest  the  flourishing  condition 
of  Ancona  under  the  Roman  Empire.  The  temple 
of  Venus,  celebrated  both  by  Juvenal  and  Catullus 
(Juv.  iv.  40;  CatuU.  xxxvi.  13),  has  altogether  dis- 
appeared; but  it  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same 
site  as  the  modem  cathedral,  on  the  smnmit  of  the 
lofty  hill  that  commands  the  whole  city  and  consti- 
tutes the  remarkable  headland  from  which  it  derives 
its  name. 
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We  find  Ancona  playing  an  important  part  during 
the  contests  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  with  the  Goths 
in  Italy.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  11,  13,  iii.  30,  iv.  23.) 
It  afterwards  became  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  continued  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  commercial  cities  of 
central  Italy. 

The  annexed  coin  of  Ancona  belongs  to  the  period 
of  the  Greek  colony : it  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Venus,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
reverse  a bent  arm  or  elbow,  in  allusion  to  its 
name.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  ANCONA. 

ANCORA'EIUS  MONS  (Jebel  Ouanseris),  a 
mountain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  S.  of  Julia 
Caesarea,  belonging  to  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  and 
forming  the  S.  limit  of  the  valley  of  the  Chi- 
nalaph  (Shellif).  It  was  celebrated  for  the  tree 
called  citrm  (a  species  of  cedar  or  juniper),  the 
wood  of  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  Romans 
for  furniture.  Pliny  mentions  several  instances  of 
the  extravagant  prices  given  for  it.  (Plin.  Bl.  N. 
xiii.  15.  s.  29;  Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ANCY'RA  (^AyKvpax  Eth.  'Ayicvpav6s,  Ancy- 
ranus.)  1.  A town  of  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Strabo 
(p.  567)  calls  it  a “ small  city,  or  hill-fort,  near 
Blaudos,  towards  Lydia.”  In  another  passage  (p. 
576)  he  says  that  the  Ehyndacus,  which  flows  into 
the  Propontis,  receives  the  Macestus  from  Ancyra 
Abasitis.  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  12) 
corrects  Abasitis  into  Abbaitis,  on  the  authority  of 
the  coins  and  an  inscription  found  in  these  parts.  ' 
As  the  Macestus  is  the  Susugherli  Su,  or  the  Simaul 
Su,  as  it  is  called  in  its  upper  course,  Ancyra  must 
be  at  or  near  the  source  of  this  river.  The  lake  of 
Simaul  is  the  source  of  the  Macestus,  and  close  to 
the  lake  is  “ a remarkable  looking  hill,  the  Acropolis 
of  an  ancient  city.”  This  place  appears  to  be  An-- 
cyra.  The  river  flows  from  the  lake  in  a deep  and 
rapid  stream;  and  no  large  stream  runs  into  the 
lake.  Simaul  seems  to  be  a corruption  of  Synnaus, 
or  Synaus,  and  to  be  on  or  near  the  site  of  Synnaus. 
Ancyra  was  on  the  lake,  7 or  8 miles  WNW.  of 
Simaul.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  124, 
seq.) 

2.  (Angora  or  Engareh'),  a town  of  Galatia,  near 
a small  stream,  which  seems  to  enter  the  Sangarius. 
Ancyra  originally  belonged  to  Phrygia.  The  my- 
thical founder  was  Midas,  the  son  of  Gordius.  (Paus. 
i.  4.)  Midas  found  an  anchor  on  the  spot,  and  ac- 
cordingly gave  the  name  to  the  town ; a story  which 
would  imply  that  the  name  for  anchor  (6.yKupa)  was 
the  same  in  the  Greek  and  in  the  Phrygian  lan- 
guages. Pausanias  confirms  the  story  by  saying 
that  the  anchor  remained  to  his  time  in  the  temple 
of  Zeus.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ‘'AyKvpa')  gives  another 
story  about  the  name,  which  is  chronologically  false, 
if  Ancyra  was  so  called  in  the  time  of  Alexander. 
(Arrian,  A nab.  ii.  4.)  The  town  became  the  chief 
place  of  the  Tectosages  (Strab.  p.  567),  a Gallic 
tribe  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Toulouse,  which 
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settled  in  these  parts  about  b.  c.  277.  [Galatia.] 
The  Galatae  were  subjected  by  the  Komans  under 
Cn.  Manlius,  B.  c.  189,  who  advanced  as  far  as  An- 
cyra,  and  fought  a battle  with  the  Tectosages  near 
the  to^vn.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  24.)  When  Galatia  was  for- 
mally made  a Eoman  province,  B.  c.  25,  Ancyra  was 
dignified  with  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is  equivalent 
to  Augusta,  with  the  addition  of  Tectosagum,  to 
distinguish  it  from  Pessinus  and  Tavium,  which 
were  honoured  with  the  same  title  of  Sehaste.  An- 
c}Ta  had  also  the  title  of  Metropolis,  as  the  coins 
from  Nero’s  time  show.  !Most  of  the  coins  of  An- 
cyra have  a figure  of  an  anchor  on  them. 

The  position  of  Ancyra  made  it  a place  of  great 
trade,  for  it  lay  on  the  road  from  Byzantium  to  Ta- 
vium and  Armenia,  and  also  on  the  road  from  By- 
zantium to  Syria.  It  is  probable,  also,  that  the 
silky  hah'  of  the  Angora  goat  may,  in  ancient  as  in 
modem  times,  have  formed  one  of  the  staples  of  the 
place.  The  hills  about  Angora  are  favourable  to 
the  feeding  of  the  goat.  The  chief  monument  of 
antiquity  at  Ancyra  is  the  marble  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, which  was  built  in  the  lifetime  of  the  em- 
peror. The  walls  appear  to  be  entire,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion  of  one  side  of  the  cella. 
On  the  inside  of  the  antae  of  the  temple  is  the  Latin 
inscription  commonly  called  the  Monumentum  or 
Marmor  Ancyranum.  Augustus  (Suet.  Aug.  101) 
left  behind  him  a record  of  his  actions,  which,  it  was 
his  will,  should  be  cut  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were 
to  be  placed  in  front  of  his  Mausoleum.  A copy  of 
this  memorable  record  was  cut  on  the  walls  of  this 
temple  at  Ancyra,  both  in  Greek  and  Latin.  We 
must  suppose  that  the  Ancyrani  obtained  permission 
from  the  Eoman  senate  or  Tiberius  to  have  a tran- 
script of  this  record  to  place  in  the  temple  of  Au- 
gustus, to  whom  they  had  given  divine  honours  in 
his  lifetime,  as  the  passage  from  Josephus  (^Antiq. 
Jud.  x^d.  10),  when  properly  comected,  shows.  (See 
Is.  Casaub.  in  Ancyran.  Marmor.  Animadv.')  The 
Latin  inscription  appears  to  have  been  first  copied  by 
Busbequius  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  it  has  been  copied  by  several  others  since. 
The  latest  copy  has  been  made  by  Mr.  Hamilton, 
and  his  copy  contains  some  corrections  on  former 
transcripts.  A Greek  inscription  on  the  outer  wall 
of  the  ceUa  had  been  noticed  by  Pococke  and  Texier, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a small  part,  it  was  con- 
cealed hy  houses  built  against  the  temple.  By  re- 
moving the  mud  waU  which  was  built  against  the 
temple,  Hamilton  was  enabled  to  copy  part  of  the 
Greek  inscription.  So  much  of  it  as  is  still  legible 
is  contained  in  the  Appendix  to  his  second  volume 
of  Researches  in  Asia  Minor,  &c.  This  transcript 
of  the  Greek  version  is  valuable,  because  it  supplies 
some  defects  in  our  copies  of  the  Latin  original.  A 
Greek  inscription  in  front  of  one  of  the  antae  of  the 
temple  seems  to  show  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the 
god  Augustus  and  the  goddess  Eome.  Hamilton 
copied  numerous  Greek  inscriptions  from  various 
parts  of  the  town.  (Appendix,  vol.  ii.)  One  of  the 
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walls  of  the  citadel  contains  an  immense  number  of 
“ portions  of  bas-reliefs,  inscriptions,  funereal  cippi 
with  garlands,  and  the  caput  bovis,  caryatides,  co- 
lumns and  fragments  of  architraves,  with  parts  of 
dedicatory  inscriptions,  resembhng  indeed  very  much 
the  walls  of  a rich  museum.”  (Hamilton.) 

Angora  is  stUl  a considerable  town,  with  a large 
population.  [G.  L.] 

ANCYEO'N  POLIS  QhyKvpZv  tt6Kis,  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 57 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v, : Eth.  ' A'yKvpoTToX'n7]s'), 
was  a town  of  Middle  Egypt,  10  miles  southward  of 
the  Heptanomite  Aphroditopolis.  It  derived  its  ap- 
pellation from  the  manufacture  of  stone  anchors 
cut  from  the  neighbouring  quarries.  [W.  B.  D.] 
ANDA'NIA  (^AvSavia:  Eth.  ’Ardarievs,  ’ArSd- 
vios'),  an  ancient  town  of  Messenia,  and  the  capital 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  the  Leleges.  It  was 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Aristomenes,  but 
towards  the  end  of  the  second  Messenian  war  it  was 
deserted  hy  its  inhabitants,  who  took  refuge  in  the 
strong  fortress  of  Ira.  From  this  time  it  was  only 
a village.  Livy  (xxxvi.  31)  describes  it  as  a,  parvum 
oppidum,  and  Pausanias  (iv.  33.  § 6)  saw  only  its 
ruins.  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Messene  to  Megalopolis.  Its  ruins,  according  to  Leake, 
are  now  called  EllinikoTcastro,  and  are  situated  upon 
a height  near  the  village  of  Fyla  or  Filia.  The 
Homeric  Oechaha  is  identified  by  Strabo  with  An- 
dania,  but  by  Pausanias  with  Camasium,  which  was 
only  8 stadia  from  Andania.  (Paus.  iv.  1.  § 2,  iv. 
3.  § 7,  iv.  14.  § 7,  26.  § 6,  33.  § 6;  Strab. pp.  339, 
350;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  388.) 

ANDECAVI,  a Gallic  tribe,  who  were  stiived  up 
to  a rising  by  Julius  Sacrovir  in  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  As  Tacitus 
in  this  passage  couples  them  with  the  Turondi  or 
Turones,  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  the  tribe 
which  Caesar  calls  Andes  (^B.  G.  ii.  35),  and  which 
occupied  a part  of  the  lower  valley  of  the  Loire 
(Ligeris),  on  the  north  bank,  west  of  the  Turones. 
Their  position  is  still  more  accurately  defined  by 
that  of  their  chief  town  Juliomagus,  or  Civitas  An- 
decavorum,  the  modern  Angers,  in  the  department 
of  Maine  et  Loire,  on  the  Mayenne,  an  affluent  of 
the  Loire.  [G.  L.] 

ANDEIE A Avheipa : Eth.  'AvZ^ipavos'),  as  it  is 
written  in  Pliny  (v.  32),  a town  of  the  Troad,  the 
site  of  which  is  uncertain.  There  was  a temple  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  here,  whence  she  had  the 
name  Andeirene.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ‘'AvZeipa.')  As 
to  the  stone  found  here  (Strab.  p.  610),  which,  when 
“ burnt,  becomes  iron,”  and  as  to  the  rest  of  this 
passage,  the  reader  may  consult  the  note  in  Gros- 
kui'd’s  translation  of  Strabo  (vol.  ii.  p.  590).  [G.  L.] 
ANDEMATUNNUM,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lin- 
gones,  is  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  name  oc- 
curs in  the  Antonine  Itinerary,  and  in  the  Peutinger 
Table;  and  in  Ptolemaeus  (ii.  9.  § 19)  under  the 
form  ^Avdogdrovvou.  According  to  the  Antonine 
Itin.  a road  led  from  this  place  to  TuUum  (Tout). 
In  the-  passage  of  Eutropius  (ix.  23)  “ circa  Lin- 
gonas  ” means  a city,  which  was  also  named  “ civitas 
Lingonum;”  and  if  this  is  Andematunnum,  the  site 
is  that  of  the  modem  town  of  Langres,  on  a hill  in 
the  department  of  Haute  Marne,  and  near  the  somxe 
of  the  Alarne  (i^Iatrona).  Langres . contains  the 
remains  of  two  triumphal  arches,  one  erected  in 
honour  of  the  emperor  Probus,  and  the  other  in 
honour  of  Constantius  Chloms.  The  inscription 
said  to  he  found  at  Langres,  which  would  show  it  to 
have  been  a Eoman  colony  is  declared  by  Valesius 
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trt  Le  spurious.  In  old  French  LangreS  was  called 
Langone  or  Langoinne.  [G.  L.] 

ANDERETIOMBA ; another  reading  of  AN- 
DERESIO,  a town  of  Britain,  mentioned  by  the 
geographer  of  Ravenna  only ; in  whose  list  it  comes 
next  to  Calleva  Atrebatum,  or  Silchester.  Miba, 
a name  equally  unknown,  follows ; and  then  comes 
Mutuantonis,  a military  station  in  the  south  of 
Sussex.  As  far  as  the  order  in  which  the  geogra- 
phical names  of  so  worthless  a writer  is  of  any 
weight  at  all,  the  relation  of  Anderesio,  or  Ande- 
retiomba,  combined  with  the  fact  of  the  word  being 
evidently  compound,  suggests  the  likelihood  of  the 
first  syllable  being  that  of  the  present  town  of  And- 
over. [R.  G.  L.] 

ANDERIDA,  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  Imperii 
as  the  station  of  a detachment  of  Abulci  (numerus 
Abulcorum);  and  as  part  of  the  Littus  Saxoni- 
cum.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  it  has  far 
greater  prominence.  The  district  Anderida  coin- 
cided with  a well-marked  natural  division  of  the 
island,  the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent.  The  gault 
and  green-sand  districts  belonged  to  it  also,  so  that 
it  reached  from  Alton  to  Hythe,  and  from  East- 
bourne to  the  north  of  Maidstone  — Romney  Marsh 
being  especially  excluded  from  it.  Thirty  miles 
from  N.  to  S.,  and  120  from  E.  to  W.  are  the  dimen- 
sions given  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  (ad  Ann. 
893),  and  this  is  not  far  from  the  actual  distance. 
The  name  is  British ; antred  meaning  tminhahited, 
and  the  form  in  full  being  Coed  Andred,  the  un- 
inhabited wood.  Uninhabited  it  was  not;  in  the 
central  ridge,  mining  industry  was  applied  to  the 
iron  ore  of  Tilgate  Forest  at  a very  early  period. 
The  stifi"  clay  district  (the  oak-tree  clay  of  the 
geologists)  around  it,  however,  may  have  been  the 
resort  -of  outlaws  only.  Beonred,  when  expelled 
from  Mercia,  took  refuge  in  the  Andredeswald, 
from  the  north-western  frontier;  and  the  Britons 
who,  according  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  of 
A.  D.  477,  fled  from  Aella  and  his  son,  did  the  same 
from  the  south.  Of  Anderida,  as  a district,  An- 
dredesZea^e  (Andj-eds?ea),  and  AxiAxe^e&weald  (the 
Weald  of  Andred),  are  the  later  names. 

Of  the  particular  station  so  called  in  the  Notitia, 
the  determination  is  difiicult.  Pevensey  has  the 
best  claim;  for  remains  of  Roman  walls  are  still 
standing.  The  neighbourhood  of  Eastbourne,  where 
there  are  Roman  remains  also,  though  less  consider- 
able, has  the  next  best.  Camden  favoured  Newen- 
den;  other  writers  having  prefeiTed  Chichester. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  Anderida  never  was  a Saxon 
town  at  aU.  In  A.  D.  491 , Aella  and  his  son  Cissa 
“ slew  all  that  dwelt  therein,  so  that  not  a single 
Briton  was  left.”  (Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  ad 
ann.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ANDERI'TUM,  a town  which  Ptolemaeus  calls 
'Avdeprjbov,  and  the  capital  of  the  Gabali,  whom 
Caesar  mentions  (B.  G.  vii.  75)  as  subjects  of  the 
Arvemi.  In  the  Not.  Prov.  Gall,  it  is  called  Civitas 
Gabalum,  having  taken  the  name  of  the  people,  as 
Was  the  case  with  most  of  the  capitals  of  the  Gallic 
towns  under  the  Lower  Empire.  D’Anville  infers, 
from  an  inscription  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Javols  or  Javoux,  which  terminates  thus,  M.  p. 
GAB  ALL.  V.,  that  the  position  of  Javols  may  repre- 
sent this  place.  Walckenaer  (Geo^.^c.  c?es  Games') 
places  Anderitum  at  Anterrieux.  Others  suppose 
the  site  to  be  at  Mende.  Both  Javols  and  Mende 
are  in  the  Gevaudan,  a part  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Cevennes.  [G.  L.] 
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ANDES;  [Andecavi.] 

ANDES,  a village  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Man- 
tua, known  only  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  the  actual  birthplace  of  Virgil  (Donat.  Vit. 
Virgil.  1;  Hieron.  Chron.  p.  396),  who  is,  however, 
commonly  called  a native  of  Mantua,  because  Andes 
belonged  to  the  territory  of  that  city.  It  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  represented  by  the  modem  village  of 
Pietola,  on  the  banks  of  the  Mincius,  about  2 miles 
below  Mantua,  but  apparently  with  no  other  authority 
than  local  tradition,  which  is  in  general  entitled  to 
but  little  weight.  (See  Millin,  Voyage  dans  le  Mi- 
lanais,  vol.  ii.  p,  301.)  [E.H.B.J 

ANDE'TRIUM  (^Avbi\rpiov,  Strab.  p.  315;  'Av- 
ScKpiov,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 11;  ’AvSijpiov,  Dion  Cass. 
Ivi.  12),  a fortifled  town  in  Dalmatia  near  Salonae, 
which  ofiered  a brave  resistance  to  Tiberius. 

ANDIZE'TII  Av5i(t)tioi),  one  of  the  chief 
tribes  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  country  about  the 
southern  part  of  the  Drave.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314; 
Plin.  iii.  28,  who  calls  them  Andizetes.)  [L.  S.] 
ANDOSINI,  a people  in  Spain  between  the  Iberus 
and  the  Pyrenees,  mentioned  only  in  a passage  of 
Polybius  (iii.  35),  where  some  editors  proposed  to 
read  Ausetani. 

ANDRAPA  (‘'ArSpuTTa),  also  called  Neoclaudio- 
polis,  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  near  the  river  Halys, 
in  the  later  province  of  Helenopontus,  and  the  seat 
of  a bishopric.  There  are  coins  of  this  town,  bearing 
the  dates  and  eflSgies  of  M.  Aurelius,  Septimius 
Severus,  and  CaracaUa.  (Ptol.  v.  4.  § 6 ; Hierocl. 
p.  701 ; Justin.  Novell.  23.) 

ANDRIACA  QAvbpia.K’H]’.  Andrdki),  the  port  of 
the  town  of  Myra  in  Lycia.  Appian  (^B.  C.  iv.  82) 
says’  that  Lenttdus  broke  through  the  chain  which 
crossed  the  entrance  of  the  port,  and  went  up  the 
river  to  Myra.  Beaufort  (JKaramania,  p.  26)  gives 
the  name  Andraki  to  the  river  of  Myra.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  are  the  remains  of  large 
Roman  horrea,  with  a perfect  inscription,  which 
states  that  the  horrea  were  Hadrian’s : the  date  is 
Hadrian’s  third  consulate,  which  is  A.  d.  119. 

Andriaca  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  Pliny 
has  “ Andriaca  civitas,  Myra”  (v.  27).  Andriaca, 
then,  is  clearly  the  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  small 
liver  on  which  Myra  stood,  20  stadia  higher  up. 
(Strab.  p.  666.)  It  must  have  been  at  Andriaca, 
as  Cramer  observes,  that  St.  Paul  and  his  com- 
panions were  put  on  board  the  ship  of  Alexandria. 
\AcIs,  xxvii.  5,  6.)  [G.  L.] 

A'NDRIUS.  [Troas.] 

ANDRO'POLIS  QAvbpwv  7roAts,Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 46 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  724:  Eth. ’AubpoTroXirris),  the  modem 
Chabur,  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Andropolite  nome 
in  the  Delta.  It  was  seated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Nile,  was  the  head-quarters  of  a legion  (Not.  Imp.), 
and  a bishop’s  see.  (Athanas.  Ep.  ad  Antioch. 
p.  776.)  From  its  name,  which  is  involved  in  some 
obscurity,  it  would  seem  that  the  peculiar  worship 
of  the  city  and  nome  of  Andropolis  was  that  of  the 
Manes  or  Shades  of  the  Dead.  (Manetho,  ap. 
Euseb.  Chronicon.)  Geographers  have  attempted, 
not  very  successfully,  to  identify  Andropolis  with 
the  Archandropohs  of  Herodotus  (ii.  98),  which,  the 
historian  adds,  is  not  an  Egyptian  name,  and  with 
the  Gynaecopolis  of  Strabo  (p.  803).  D’Anville 
supposes  it  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  city  An- 
thylla  (^AvBvKka,  Herod,  ii.  97),  the  revenues  of 
wWch  were  assigned  to  the  Egyptian  queens  as 
sandal-money,  or,  as  we  term  it,  pin-money.  This 
custom,  chancing  to  coincide  with  a Persian  usage 
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(Nepos,  Themist  10),  was  continued  by  Cambyses 
and  his  successors.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANDROS ("Ai/5pos : Andrius:  An~ 

dro'),  the  most  northerly  and  one  of  the  largest  islands 
of  the  Cyclades,  SE.  of  Euboea,  21  miles  long  and  8 
broad.  According  to  tradition  it  derived  its  name 
either  from  Andreus,  a general  of  Rhadamanthus  or 
from  the  seer  Andrus.  (Diod.  v.  79;  Paus.  x.  13. 
§ 4 ; Conon,  44 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It  was  colonized 
by  lonians,  and  early  attained  so  much  importance 
as  to  send  colonies  to  Acanthus  and  Stageira  in 
Chalcidice  about  b,  c.  654.  (Thuc.  iv.  84,  88.)  The 
Andrians  were  compelled  to  join  the  fleet  of  Xerxes 
in  his  invasion  of  Greece,  b.  c.  480 ; in  consequence 
of  which  Themistocles  attempted  to  levy  a large 
sum  of  money  from  the  people,  and  upon  their  re- 
fusing to  pay  it,  laid  siege  to  their  city,  but  was 
imable  to  take  the  place.  (Herod,  viii.  Ill,  121.) 
The  island  however  afterwards  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  and  at  a later  time  to  the  Macedonians. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Romans  in  their  war  with  Philip, 
B.  c.  200,  and  given  to  their  ally  Attains.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  45.) 

The  chief  city  also  called  Andros,  was  situated 
nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  foot  of  a lofty  mountain.  Its  citadel 
strongly  fortified  by  nature  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
(1.  c.).  It  had  no  harbour  of  its  own,  but  it  used 
one  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Gaurion  (Faupiov) 
by  Xenophon  {Hell.  i.  4.  § 22),  and  Gaureleon  by 
Livy  {1.  c.),  and  which  still  bears  the  ancient  name 
of  Gavrion.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  are  de- 
scribed at  length  by  Ross,  who  discovered  here, 
among  other  inscriptions,  an  interesting  hymn  to 
Isis  in  hexameter  verse,  of  which  the  reader  will  find 
a copy  in  the  Classical  Museum  (vol.  i.  p.  34,  seq.). 
The  present  population  of  Andros  is  15,000  souls. 
Its  soil  is  fertile,  and  its  chief  productions  are  .silk 
and  wine.  It  was  also  celebrated  for  its  wine  in 
antiquity,  and  the  whole  island  was  regarded  as 
sacred  to  Dionysus.  There  was  a tradition  that, 
during  the  festival  of  this  god,  a fountain  flowed 
with  wine.  (Plin.  ii.  103,  xxxi.  13;  Paus.  vi.  26, 
§ 2.)  (Thevenot,  Travels,  Part  i.  p.  15,  seq.; 
Toumefort,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  265,  seq.;  Fiedler, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  221,  seq.;  and  especially  Ross, 
Reiscn  auf  d.  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  12,  seq.) 
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ANDROS.  [Edros.] 

ANDU'SIA,  a town  known  only  from  an  inscrip- 
tion found  at  Nimes,  or  at  Anduse  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.  ^c.).  The  name  still  exists  in  the  small 
town  of  Anduse  on  the  Gar  don,  called  the  Gar  don 
d' Anduse,  which  flows  into  the  Rhone  on  the  right 
bank,  between  Avignon  and  Arles.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  &e.)  [G.  L.] 

^ ANEMOEEIA,  subsequently  ANEMOLEIA 
{'Aveg.(apeia,  ’Ave^coAeta:  JEth.  ’AFe/twpeus),  a town 
of  Phocis  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  situated  on  a 
height  on  the  borders  of  Phocis  and  Delphi,  and  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  gusts  of  wind 
which  blew  on  the  plane  from  the  tops  of  Mt.  Par- 
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nassus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  521;  Strab.  p.  423;  Steph. 

B s.  V.') 

ANEMO'SA  {'Ave/aoiaa'),  a village  of  Arcadia  in 
the  district  Maenalia  on  the  Helisson  near  Zibovisi. 
(Paus.  viii.  35.  § 9 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  238.) 

ANEMU'RIUM  {'Aveiaovpiov : Cape  Anamvr) 
the  most  southern  point  of  Asia  Minor,  which  “ ter- 
minates in  a high  bluff  knob.”  Strabo  (p.  669) 
places  Anemurium  at  the  nearest  point  of  Cilicia  to 
Cyprus.  He  adds  that  “ the  distance  along  the  coast 
to  Anemurium  from  the  borders  of  Pamphylia  (that 
is,  from  Coracesium)  is  820  stadia,  and  the  remain- 
der of  the  coast  distance  to  Soli  is  about  500  stadia.” 
Beaufort  {Karamania,  p.  201)  suspects  that  the 
numbers  in  Strabo  have  been  accidentally  misplaced 
in  the  MSS.,  “ for  from  Anemurium  to  Soli  is  nearly 
double  the  distance  of  the  former  place  from  Cora- 
cesium.” But  the  matter  would  not  be  set  quite 
right  merely  by  making  the  numbers  change  places, 
as  the  true  distances  will  show. 

Strabo  does  not  mention  a city  Anemurium,  but  it 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Scylax.  Beaufort  found  there  the  indications  of  a 
considerable  ancient  town.  The  modem  castle,  which 
is  on  one  side  of  the  high  bluff  knob,  is  supplied 
with  water  by  two  aqueducts,  which  are  channels 
cut  in  the  rocks  of  the  hills,  but  where  they  cross 
ravines  they  are  supported  by  arches.  Within  the 
space  enclosed  by  the  fortified  walls  of  the  castle 
there  are  the  remains  of  two  theatres.  All  the  co- 
lumns and  the  seats  of  the  theatre  have  been  carried 
away,  probably  to  Cypras.  There  is  also  a large 
necropolis  full  of  tombs,  the  walls  of  which  are  still 
sound,  though  the  tombs  have  been  ransacked.  It 
does  not  appear  to  what  period  these  remains  belong, 
but  the  theatres  and  aqueduct  are  probably  of  tlae 
Roman  period.  There  are  many  medals  of  Ane- 
murium of  the  time  of  the  Roman  emperors.  [G.L.j 

ANGE'A,  a place  in  Thessaly  in  the  district 
Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 
A'NGELE.  [Attica.] 

ANGI'TES  {’Ayyirris:  A’ngMsta'),  a river  of 
Macedonia,  flowing  into  the  lake  Cercinitis,  about  6 
or  8 miles  to  the  N of  Amphipolis.  (Herod,  vii. 
113;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.) 
ANGI'TIAE  LUCUS.  [Fucinus.] 

ANGLII  or  ANGLI  (’'A77€jAot, ’'A')7tAoj),  were 
according  to  Tacitus  {Germ.  40),  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 

1 1 ),  a tribe  of  the  German  race  of  the  Suevi.  Tacitus 
does  not  mention  the  country  they  occupied ; but,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  they  were  the  greatest  tribe  in 
the  interior  of  Germany,  extending  further  east  than 
the  Langobardi,  and  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  river 
Albis.  Subsequently,  in  connection  with  other  tribes, 
they  immigrated  under  the  name  of  Anglo-Saxons 
into  England.  A district  in  Schleswig  still  bears  the 
name  of  Angeln,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  that 
name  has  any  connection  with  the  ancient  Anglii. 
(Ledebur,  in  the  Allgem.  Arehiv.  fur  die  Gesch. 
des  Preuss.  Staats,  xiii.  p.  75,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGRIVA'RII  {’Ayypiovdpioi),  a German  tribe 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Visurgis  ( TVeser), 
but  mainly  in  the  territory  between  that  river  and  j 

the  Albis  {Elbe) ; they  were  separated  in  the  south  I 

from  the  Cherusci  by  a mound  of  earth.  (Tacit.  Ann.  \ 
ii.  19;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 16.)  Their  name  is  commonly 
connected  with  the  word  Anger,  that  is,  a meadow. 

The  Angrivarii  were  at  first  on  good  terms  with  the  i 
Romans,  but  this  relation  was  interrupted,  though 
only  for  a short  time,  by  an  insurrection  in  A.  d.  16  I 
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when  they  joined  the  league  of  the  Cherusci.  The 
Germans  were  defeated  on  that  occasion  in  two  great 
battles,  at  Istavisus,  and  at  a point  a little  more  to 
the  south.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii.  8,  22, 41.)  Ab6ut  A.  D. 
100,  when  the  Cheruscan  league  was  broken  up,  the 
Angrivarii,  in  conjunction  with  the  Chamavi,  at- 
tacked the  neighbouring  Bructeri,  and  made  them- 
selves masters  of  their  country,  so  that  the  country 
bearing  in  the  middle  ages  the  name  of  Angaria 
(^Engern),  became  part  of  their  territory.  (Tacit. 
Germ.  34;  comp.  Wilhelm,  Germanien^^.  162, foil.; 
Ledebur,  Landu.  Volkder  Bructerer,  pp.  121,240, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANGULUS  (^hrfyov\6s : Eih.  Angulanus),  a city 
of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
as  well  as  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  313),  where  the 
name  is  written  Angelum,  a corruption  which  appears 
to  have  early  come  into  general  use,  and  has  given 
rise  to  a curious  metamorphosis,  the  modem  town 
retaining  its  ancient  name  as  that  of  its  patron  saint : 
it  is  now  called  Civita  Sant  Angelo.  It  is  situated 
on  a hill,  about  4 miles  from  the  Adriatic,  and  S.  of 
the  river  Matrinus  Qa  Piomba)  which  separated  the 
Vestini  from  the  territory  of  Adria  and  Picenum. 
The  Itinerary  erroneously  places  it  S.  of  the  Atemus, 
in  which  case  it  would  have  belonged  to  the  Fren- 
tani.  (Plin.iii.  12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  l.§  59;  Cluver. 
Jtal.  p.  751 ; Komanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  254.)  [E.H.B.] 
ANIGRAEA.  [Argos.] 

ANI'GRUS  (^Aviypos'.Mavro-potamo,  i.  e.  Black 
River),  a small  river  in  the  Triphylian  Elis,  called 
Minyeius  (MivvTi'ios)  by  Homer  (/^.  xi.  721),  rises 
in  Mt.  Lapithas,  and  before  reaching  the  Ionian  sea 
loses  itself  near  Samicum  in  pestilential  marshes. 
Its  waters  had  an  offensive  smell,  and  its  fish  were 
not  eatable.  This  was  ascribed  to  the  Centaurs 
having  washed  in  the  water  after  they  had  been 
wounded  by  the  poisoned  arrows  of  Heracles.  Near 
Samicum  were  caverns  sacred  to  the  nymphs  Ani- 
grides  (’AviyplSes  or  AviypidBes),  where  persons 
with  cutaneous  diseases  were  cured  by  the  waters  of 
the  river.  General  Gordon,  who  visited  these  caverns 
in  1835,  found  in  one  of  them  water  distilling  from 
the  rock,  and  bringing  with  it  a pure  yellow  sulphur. 
The  Addas,  which  some  persons  regarded  as  the 
lardanus  of  Homer,  flowed  into  the  Anigrus.  (Strab. 
pp.  344 — 347 ; Pans.  v.  5.  §§  3,  7,  seq.  v.  6.  § 3; 
Ov.  Met.  XV.  281 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  54,  66, 
seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  108, 110;  Ross,  Aeisew  im 
Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  105.) 

ANINE'TUM  QAvivr\rov),  a town  in  Lydia  of 
uncertain  site,  the  seat  of  a bishopric,  of  which  coins 
are  extant,  bearing  the  epigraph  ' AvLvir\aioiv.  (Hie- 
rocl.  p.  659,  with  Wesseling’s  note ; Sestini,  p.  105.) 

A'NIO  or  A'NIEN  (the  latter  form  is  the  more 
ancient,  whence  in  the  oblique  cases  Anienis, 
Aniene,  &c.  are  used  by  all  the  best  writers : but 
the  nominative  Anien  is  found  only  in  Cato,  ap. 
Priscian.  vi.  3.  p.  229,  and  some  of  the  later  poets. 
Stat.  i.  3. 20,  5.  25.  Of  the  Greeks  Strabo  has 
’Av'iav,  Dionysius  uses  'Avii]s,-’i]Tos).  A celebrated 
river  of  Latium,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Tiber,  now  called  the  Teverone. 
It  rises  in  the  Apennines  about  3 miles  above  the 
town  of  Treba  ( Trevi)  and  just  below  the  modem 
village  of  Filettino.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Frontin. 
de  Aquaeduct.  §93;  Strabo  erroneously  connects  its 
sources  with  the  Lake  Fucinus,  v.  p.  235.)  From 
thence  it  descends  rapidly  to  Subiaco  (Sublaqueum), 
immediately  above  which  it  formed  in  ancient  times 
A small  lake  or  rather  a series  of  lakes,  which  were 
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probably  of  artificial  constmction,  as  all  trace  of 
them  has  now  disappeared.  [Sublaqueum.]  It 
flows  from  thence  for  about  10  miles  in  a NW. 
direction,  through  a deep  and  narrow  valley  between 
lofty  moimtains,  until  just  below  the  village  of 
Roviano,  where  it  turns  abraptly  to  the  SW.  and 
pursues  its  course  in  that  direction  until  it  emerges 
from  the  mountains  at  Tibur  (^Tivoli),  close  to  which 
town  it  forms  a celebrated  cascade,  falling  at  once 
through  a height  of  above  80  feet.  The  present 
cascade  is  artificial,  the  waters  of  the  river  having 
been  carried  through  a tunnel  constracted  for  the 
purpose  in  1834,  and  that  which  previously  existed 
was  in  part  also  due  to  the  labours  of  Pope  Sixtus  V. ; 
but  the  Anio  always  formed  a striking  water-fall  at 
this  point,  which  we  find  repeatedly  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238 ; Dionys.  v.  37 ; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  7.  13;  Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  73,  5.  25; 
Propert.  iii.  16.  4.)  After  issuing  from  the  deep 
glen  beneath  the  town  of  Tivoli,  the  Anio  loses 
much  of  the  rapidity  and  violence  which  had  marked 
the  upper  part  of  its  current,  and  pursues  a winding 
course  through  the  plain  of  the  Campagna  till  it 
joins  the  Tiber  about  3 miles  above  Rome,  close  to 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Antemnae.  During  this  latter 
part  of  its  course  it  was  commonly  regarded  as 
forming  the  boundary  between  Latium  and  the  Sabine 
territory  (Dionys.  1.  c.),  but  on  this  subject  there 
is  great  discrepancy  among  ancient  authors.  From 
below  Tibur  to  its  confluence  the  Anio  was  readily 
navigable,  and  was  much  used  by  the  Romans  for 
bringing  down  timber  and  other  building  materials 
from  the  mountains,  as  weU  as  for  transporting  to 
the  city  the  building  stone  from  the  various  quarries 
on  its  banks,  especially  from  those  near  Tibur,  which 
produced  the  celebrated  lapis  Tihurtinus,  the  Tra- 
vertino  of  modem  Italians.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Plin 
iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Anio  receives  scarcely  any  tributaries  of  im- 
portance : the  most  considerable  is  the  Digentia  of 
Horace  (^Ep.  i.  18.  104)  now  called  the  Licenza 
which  joins  it  near  Bardella  (Mandela)  about  9 miles 
above  Tivoli.  Six  miles  below  that  town  it  receives 
the  sulphureous  waters  of  the  Albula.  Several 
other  small  streams  fall  into  it  during  its  course 
through  the  Campagna,  but  of  none  of  these  have 
the  ancient  names  been  preserved.  The  waters  of  the 
Anio  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  are  very  limpid 
and  pure,  for  which  reason  a part  of  them  was  in 
ancient  times  diverted  by  aqueducts  for  the  supply 
of  the  city  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these,  called  for 
distinction  sake  Anio  Vetus,  was  constructed  in 
B.  c.  271  by  M*.  Curius  Dentatus  and  Fulvius 
Flaccus : it  branched  off  about  a mile  above  Tibur, 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  but  on  account  of  its  ne- 
cessary windings  was  43  miles  in  length.  The 
second,  constmcted  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  and 
known  as  the  Anio  Novus,  took  up  the  stream  at 
the  distance  of  42  miles  from  Rome,  and  6 from 
Sublaqueum:  its  course  was  not  less  than  58,  or 
according  to  another  statement  62  miles  in  length, 
and  it  preserved  the  highest  level  of  all  the  numerous 
aqueducts  which  supplied  the  city.  (Frontin.  dtt 
Aquaeduct.  §§  6,  13,  15;  Nibby,  DirUomi,  vol.  i. 
pp.  156—160.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANITORGIS,  or  ANISTORGIS,  a town  in  Spain 
of  uncertain  site,  mentioned  only  by  Livy  (xxv.  32), 
supposed  by  some  modem  writers,  but  without  suffi- 
cient reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Conistorsis.  [Coni- 
STOKSIS.] 

ANNAEA  or  ANAEA  (^Awaia,  'Avaia-.  Eth, 
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’AvaTos,  AvaiTi]s'),  is  placed  by  Steplianus  (5.  v. 
'Kvaia)  in  Caria,  and  opposite  to  Samos.  Ephoms 
says  that  it  was  so  called  from  an  Amazon  Anaea, 
who  was  buried  there.  If  Anaea  was  opposite  Samos, 
it  must  have  been  in  Lydia,  which  did  not  extend 
south  of  the  Maeander.  From  the  expressions  of 
Thucydides  (hi.  19,  32,  iv.  75,  ^^ii.  19),  it  may 
have  been  on  or  near  the  coast,  and  in  or  near  the 
valley  of  the  IMaeander.  Some  Samian  exiles  posted 
themselves  here  in  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The 
passage  of  Thucydides  (iv.  75)  seems  to  make  it  a 
naval  station,  and  one  near  enough  to  annoy  Samos. 
The  conclusion,  then,  is,  that  it  was  a short  distance 
north  of  the  j\Iaeander,  and  on  the  coast;  or  if  not 
on  the  coast,  that  it  was  near  enough  to  have  a sta- 
tion for  vessels  at  its  command.  [G.  L.] 

A'NNIBI  MONTES  (rd  ‘'AvuiSa  opr),  Ptol.  vi. 
16),  ANNIVA  (Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  one  of  the 
principal  mountain  chains  of  Asia,  in  the  extreme 
NE.  of  Scythia,  and  running  into  Serica:  cor- 
responding, apparently,  to  the  Little  Altai  or  the  NE. 
part  of  the  Altai  chain.  [P.  S.] 

ANOPAEA.  [Thermopylae.] 

ANSIBA'PJI  or  AMPSIVA'EII,  that  is,  “ sailors 
on  the  Ems  ” (^Emsfahrer),  a German  tribe  dwelling 
about  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Amisia  (Ams). 
During  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  the  Cherusci, 
the  Ansibarii,  like  many  of  the  tribes  on  the  coast 
of  the  German  ocean,  supported  the  Romans,  but 
afterwards  joined  the  general  insurrection  called 
forth  by  Anninius,  and  were  severely  chastised  for 
it  by  Germanicus.  In  a.  d.  59,  the  Ansibarii,  ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  (^Ann.  xiii.  55,  56),  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  seats  by  the  Chauci,  and  being  now 
homeless  they  asked  the  Romans  to  allow  them  to 
settle  in  the  country  between  the  Rhine  and  Yssel, 
which  was  used  by  the  Romans  only  as  a pasture  land 
for  their  horses.  But  the  request  was  haughtily  re- 
jected by  the  Roman  commander  Avitus,  and  the 
Ansibarii  now  applied  for  aid  to  the  Bructeri  and 
Tenchteri ; but  being  abandoned  by  the  latter,  they 
applied  to  the  Usipii  and  Tubantes.  Being  rejected 
by  these  also,  they  at  last  appealed  to  the  Chatti  and 
Cherusci,  and  after  long  wandeiings,  and  enduring 
all  manner  of  hardships,  their  young  men  were  cut 
to  pieces,  and  those  unable  to  bear  arms  were  dis- 
tributed as  booty.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a rem- 
nant of  the  Ansibarii  must  have  maintained  them- 
selves somewhere  and  propagated  their  race,  as  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  mentions  them  in  the 
reign  of  Julian  as  forming  a tribe  of  the  Franks;  but 
tlie  reading  in  Amm.  Marcellinus  is  very  uncertain, 
the  IMSS.  varying  between  Attuarii,  Ampsivarii,  and 
Ansuarii.  It  is  equally  uncertain  as  to  whether 
the  tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  291,  292)  as 
’'AjuxJ/ayoi  and  Kajuipiavoi  are  the  same  as  the  Ansi- 
barii or  not.  (Comp.  Ledebur,  Land  u.  Volk  der 
Bructerer,  p.  90,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

ANSOBA.  [Ausoba.] 

ANTAEO'POLIS  QAvTaiov  it6\is,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 

§ 71 ; Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Plin.  v.  9.  §§  9,  38;  Plut.  de 
Solert.  Anim.  23;  It.  Anton,  p.  731 : Eth.  'Avraio- 
TToKiTt)s),  was  the  capital  of  the  Antaeopolite  nome 
in  Upper  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Nile,  in  lat.  27°  1 P N.  The  plain  below  Antaeo- 
polis  was  the  traditional  scene  of  the  combat  be- 
tween Isis  and  Typhon,  in  which  the  former  avenged 
herself  for  the  murder  of  her  brother-husband  Osiris. 
(Diod.  i.  21.)  Under  the  Christian  emperors  of 
Rome,  Antaeopolis  was  the  centre  of  an  episcopal 
see.  Medals  struck  at  this  city  in  the  age  of  Trajan 
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and  Hadrian  are  still  extant.  The  site  of  Antaeo*- 
polis  is  now  occupied  by  a stragglmg  village  Gou- 
el-Keheer.  A few  blocks  near  the  river’s  edge  are 
all  that  remains  of  the  temple  of  Antaeus.  One  of 
them  is  insciibed  with  the  names  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philopator  and  his  queen  Arsinoe.  Its  last  vertical 
column  was  carried  away  by  an  inundation  in  1821. 
But  the  ruins  had  been  previously  employed  as  ma- 
terials for  building  a palace  for  Ibrahim  Pasha.  The 
worship  of  Antaeus  was  of  Libyan  origin.  (^Dic- 
tionary of  Biography,  s.  vJ)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTANDRUS  CAvrarSpos:  Eth.  ’AvrdrSpios: 
Antandro),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  N.  side, 
and  W.  of  Adramyttium.  According  to  Aristotle 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ''AvTaudpo^'),  its  original  name  was 
Edonis,  and  it  was  inliabited  by  a Thracian  tribe  of 
Edoni,  and  he  adds  “ or  Cimmeris,  from  the  Cim- 
merii  inhabiting  it  100  years.”  Pliny  (v.  30)  ap- 
pears to  have  copied  Aristotle  also.  It  seems,  then, 
that  there  was  a tradition  about  the  Cimmerii  having 
seized  the  place  in  their  incursion  into  Asia,  of  which 
tradition  Herodotus  speaks  (i.  6).  Herodotus  (vii. 
42)  gives  to  it  the  name  Pelasgis.  Again,  Alcaeus 
(Strab.  p.  606)  calls  it  a city  of  the  Leleges.  From 
these  vague  statements  we  may  conclude  that  it  was 
a very  old  town;  and  its  advantageous  position  at 
the  foot  of  Aspaneus,  a mountain  belonging  to  Ida, 
where  timber  was  cut,  made  it  a desirable  possession. 
Virgil  malces  Aeneas  build  his  fleet  here  (Aen.  iii. 
5).  The  tradition  as  to  its  being  settled  from  An- 
dros (Mela,  i.  18)  seems  merely  founded  on  a ridicu- 
lous attempt  to  explain  the  name.  It  was  finally  an 
Aeolian  settlement  (Time.  viii.  108),  a fact  which 
is  historical. 

Antandros  was  taken  by  the  Persians  (Herod,  v. 
26)  shortly  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Daritis. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was 
betrayed  by  some  !Mytilenaeans  and  others,  exiles 
from  Lesbos,  being  at  that  time  under  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens ; but  the  Athenians  soon  recovered 
it.  (Time.  iv.  52,  75.)  The  Persians  got  it  again 
during  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  the  townspeople, 
fearing  the  treachery  of  Arsaces,  who  commanded 
the  garrison  there  for  Tissaphemes,  drove  the  Per- 
sians out  of  the  acropolis,  b.  c.  411.  (Thuc.  viii. 
108.)  The  Persians,  however,  did  not  lose  the  place. 
(Xen.  Hell  i.  1.  § 25.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTA'RADUS  (’AurdpaSos,  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 16; 
Hierocles,  p.  7 16 : Tartus),  a town  of  Phoenicia,  situ- 
ated at  its  northern  extremity,  and  on  the  mainland 
over  against  the  island  of  Aradus,  whence  its  name. 
According  to  the  Antonine  Itinerary  and  Peutinger 
Table,  it  was  24  M.  P.  from  Balanea,  and  50  M.  P. 
from  Tripolis.  The  writer  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
Encyclopddie  (s.  v.')  places  Antaradus  on  the  coast 
about  2 miles  to  the  N.  of  Aradus,  and  identifies  it 
with  Came  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  or  Caraos,  the  port  of 
Aradus,  according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753;  comp.  Plin. 
V.  18).  It  was  rebuilt  by  the  emperor  Constantius, 
A.  D.  346,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Constantia. 
(Cedren.  Hist.  Comp,  p.  246.)  It  retained,  how- 
ever, its  former  name,  as  we  find  its  bishops  under 
both  titles  in  some  councils  after  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantius. In  the  crusades  it  was  a populous  and 
well  fortified  town  (Guil.  Tyr.  vii.  15),  and  was 
known  under  the  name  of  Tortosa  (Tasso,  Germa- 
lem.  Liberata,  i.  6;  Wilken,  Die  Kreuzz,  vol.  i. 
p.  255,  ii.  p.  200,  vii.  p.  340,  713).  By  Maundrcll 
and  others  the  modem  Tartus  has  been  confounded 
with  Ai'ethusa,  but  incorrectly.  It  is  now  a mean 
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village  of  241  taxable  Moslems  and  44  Greeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  American  missionaries.  (^Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  247.)  The  walls,  buHt  of  heavj' 
bevelled  stones,  are  stiU  remaining  — the  most  im- 
posing specimen  of  Phoenician  fortification  in  Syria. 
\Memoires  swr  les  Pheniciens  par  I’Abbe  Mignot, 
Acad,  des  Belles  Lettres,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  239 ; Edrisi, 
par  Jaulert,  p.  129,  130.)  [E.  B.  L] 

ANTEMNAE  (^AvTe/j.vai:  Eih.  Antemnas,  atis), 
a very  ancient  city  of  Latium  situated  only  three 
miles  fromEome,  just  belowthe  confluence  of  the  Anio 
with  the  Tiber.  It  derived  its  name  from  this  position, 
ante  amnem.  (Varr.  <7e  A.  A.  v.  § 28 ; Fest.  p.  17 ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  631.)  All  authors  agree  in  repre- 
senting it  as  a very  ancient  city.  Virgil  mentions  the 
“ tower-bearing  Antemnae  ” among  the  five  great 
cities  which  were  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against 
the  Trojans  (Aen.  vii.  631),  and  Sihus  Italicus  tells 
us  that  it  was  even  more  ancient  than  Crustumium 
(prisco  Crustumio  prior,  viii.  367).  Dionysius  calls 
it  a city  of  the  Aborigines,  and  in  one  passage  says 
expressly  that  it  was  founded  by  them : while  in 
another  he  represents  them  as  wresting  it  from  the 
Siculi  (i.  16,  ii.  35).  From  its  proximity  to  Kome 
it  was  naturally  one  of  the  first  places  that  came 
into  collision  with  the  rising  city;  and  took  up  arms 
together  with  Caenina  and  Crustumerium  to  avenge 
the  rape  of  the  women.  They  were  however  unsuc- 
cessful, the  city  was  taken  by  Eomulus,  and  part  of 
the  inhabitants  removed  to  Eome,  while  a Eoman 
colony  was  sent  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  10, 
11;  Dionys.  ii.  32 — 35;  Plut.  Romul.  17.)  Plu- 
tarch erroneously  supposes  Antemnae  to  have  been 
a Sabine  city,  and  this  view  has  been  adopted  by 
many  modem  writers ; but  both  Livy  and  Dionysius 
clearly  regard  it  as  of  Latin  origin,  and  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  it  was  one  of  the  first  Latin 
cities  that  took  up  arms  against  Eome  in  favour  of 
the  exiled  Tarquin  (Dionys.  v.  21).  But  from 
this  time  its  name  disappears  from  history  as  an 
independent  city ; it  is  not  found  in  the  list  of  the 
30  cities  of  the  Latin  league,  and  must  have  been 
early  destroyed  or  reduced  to  a state  of  complete 
dependence  upon  Eome.  Varro  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  it 
as  a decayed  place;  and  though  Dionysius  tells  us  it 
was  still  inhabited  in  his  time  (i.  16)  we  leam  from 
Strabo  (v.  p.  230)  that  it  was  a mere  village,  the 
property  of  a private  individual.  Pliny  also  enume- 
rates it  among  the  cities  of  Latium  which  were 
utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  name  is  how- 
ever mentioned  on  occasion  of  the  great  battle  at 
the  Colline  Gate,  B.  c.  82,  when  the  left  wing  of 
the  Samnites  was  pursued  by  Crassus  as  far  as 
Antemnae,  where  the  next  morning  they  surren- 
dered to  Sulla.  (Plut.  Suit.  30.)  At  a much  later 
period  we  find  Alaric  encamping  on  the  site  when 
he  advanced  upon  Eome  in  A.  d.  409.  This  is  the 
last  notice  of  the  name,  and  the  site  has  probably 
continued  ever  since  in  its  present  state  of  desolation. 
Not  a vestige  of  the  city  now  remains,  but  its  site  is 
so  clearly  marked  by  nature  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of 
the  correctness  of  its  identification.  It  occupied  the 
level  sTimmit  of  a hill  of  moderate  extent,  surrounded 
on  aU  sides  by  steep  declivities,  which  rises  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Sal  aria,  immediately  above  the  flat 
meadows  which  extend  on  each  side  of  the  Anio  and 
the  Tiber  at  their  confluence.  (Gell’s  Topogr.  of 
Rome,  p.  65 ; Nibby,  Dintorni  diRoma,  vol.  i.  p.  163 ; 
Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  64.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANTHE'DON  (^KvegUv:  Eth.  ’Ay0vSoyws,  Aji- 
thedonius),  a town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  the  cities 
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of  the  League,  was  situated  on  the  Euripus  or  the 
Euboean  sea  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Messapius,  and  was 
distant,  according  to  Dicaearchus,  70  stadia  from 
Chalcis  and  160  from  Thebes.  Anthedon  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (II.  ii.  508)  as  the  furthermost 
town  of  Boeotia.  The  inhabitants  derived  their 
origin  from  the  sea-god  Glaucus,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  a native  of  the  place.  They  appear 
to  have  been  a different  race  from  the  other  people 
of  Boeotia,  and  are  described  by  one  writer  (Lycophr. 
754)  as  Thracians.  Dicaearchus  informs  us  that 
they  were  chiefly  mariners,  shipwrights  and  fisher- 
men, who  derived  their  subsistence  from  trading  m 
fish,  purple,  and  sponges.  He  adds  that  the  agora 
was  surrounded  with  a double  stoa,  and  planted  with 
trees.  We  leam  from  Pausanias  that  there  was  a 
sacred  grove  of  the  Cabeiri  in  the  middle  of  the  town, 
surrounding  a temple  of  those  deities,  and  near  it  a 
temple  of  Demeter.  Outside  the  walls  was  a temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  a spot  called  “ the  leap  of  Glaucus.” 
The  wine  of  Anthedon  was  celebrated  in  antiquity. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  are  situated  1^  mile  from 
Lukisi.  (Dicaearch.  Bi'os  'EAAdSos,  p.  145,  ed. 
Fuhr;  Strab.  pp.  400,  404,  445;  Paus.  ix.  22.  § 5, 
ix.  26.  § 2;  Athen.  pp.  31,  296,  316,  679;  Steph. 
B.  5.  V. ; OY.Met.  vii.  232,  xiii.  905 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  272.) 

ANTHE'DON  ('AvOri^ciou  : Eth.  ^ AvBghovWgs'), 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Palestine,  20  stadia  dis- 
tant from, Gaza  (Sozomen.  Hist.  Eccles.  v.  9),  to 
the  south-west.  Taken  and  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander Jannaeus.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3; 
comp.  15.  § 4.)  Eestored  by  Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  § 3). 
Added  to  the  dominions  of  Herod  the  Great  by 
Augustus  (xv.  7.  § 3).  Its  name  was  changed  to 
Agrippias  by  Herod.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13.  § 3.) 
In  the  time  of  Julian  it  was  much  addicted  to  Gen- 
tile superstition  and  idolatry  (Sozomen.  1.  c.),  par- 
ticularly to  the  worship  of  Astarte  or  Venus,  as 
appears  from  a coin  of  Antoninus  and  Caracalla,  given 
by  Vaillant  (Numism.  Colon,  p.  115).  [G.W.] 

ANTHEIA  ("' AvQeia  : Eth.  'AvQ^vs').  1.  A 
town  in  Messenia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ix.  151), 
who  gives  it  the  epithet  SaOvXdfxav,  supposed  by 
later  writers  to  be  the  same  as  Thuria,  though  some 
identified  it  with  Asine.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360 ; Paus. 
iv.  31.  § 1 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  453.) 

2.  A town  in  Troezene,  founded  by  Anthes. 
(Paus.  ii.  30.  § 8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

3.  [Patrae.] 

4.  A town  on  the  Hellespont,  founded  by  the 
Milesians  and  Phocaeans.  (Steph.  B.  $.  v. ; Eustath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  743,  22.) 

ANTHE'LA.  [Thermopyeae.] 

A'NTHEMUS  (’Av6eiJ.ovs,  -ovvTos:  Eth.NvBe- 
govaios),  a town  of  Macedonia  of  some  importance, 
belonging  to  the  early  Macedonian  monarchy.  It 
appears  to  have  stood  SE.  of  Thessalonica  and  N.  of 
Chalcidice,  since  we  learn  from  Thucydides  that  its 
territory  bordered  upon  Bisaltia,  Crestonia  and  Myg- 
donia.  It  was  given  by  Philip  to  the  Olynthians. 
Like  some  of  the  other  chief  cities  in  Macedonia,  it 
gave  its  name  to  a town  in  Asia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.~) 
It  continued  to  be  mentioned  by  writers  under  the 
Eoman  empire.  (Herod,  v.  94;  Thuc.  ii.  99,  100; 
Dem.  Phil.  ii.  p.  70,  ed.  Eeisk.;  Diod.  xv.  8;  Plin. 
iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 36;  JJAyan.  Declam,  xiii.;  Aristid.  ii. 
224;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  450.) 

ANTHEMU'SIA.  [Mygdonia.] 

ANTHEMU'SIA  (’AvOefxovaia,  NuOefiovs : Eth. 
'Avdepovaios),  a town  of  Mesopotamia.  Strabo  (p. 
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347)  speaks  of  the  AboiTas  (^Khahur)  flowing  around 
or  about  Anthemusia,  and  it  seems  that  he  must 
mean  the  region  Anthemusia.  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi. 
41)  gives  the  town  what  is  probably  its  genuine 
Greek  name,  Anthemusias,  for  it  was  one  of  the 
Macedonian  foundations  in  this  country.  Accord- 
ing to  Isidore  of  Charax,  it  lies  between  Edessa 
(^Orfa)  and  the  Euphrates,  4 schoeni  from  Edessa. 
There  is  another  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  he 
speaks  of  Anthemusia  as  a place  (rdiros')  in  Meso- 
potamia, and  he  seems  to  place  it  near  the  Eu- 
phrates. In  the  notes  to  Harduin’s  Pliny  (v.  24),  a 
Roman  brass  coin  of  Anthemusia  or  Anthemus,  as  it 
was  also  called,  is  mentioned,  of  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla,  with  the  epigraph  Av6e/j.ovalaiu.  [G.  L.] 

ANTHE'NE  (’Audriu-n,  Thuc.;  ’AvOdua,  Steph.  B. 
s.  u.;  'AQrivr,^  Pans.:  Eth.  '?y6av<;vs,  Steph.  B.),  a 
town  in  Cynuria,  originally  inhabited  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  and  mentioned  by  Thucydides  along  with 
Thyrea,  as  the  two  chief  places  in  Cynuria.  Modern 
travellers  are  not  agreed  respecting  its  site.  (Thuc. 
V.  41;  Paus.  iii.  38.  § 6;  Harpocr.  a.  v. ; Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  494;  Boblaye,  p.  69;  Ross,  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  163.) 

ANTHYLLA  {''AvdvKXa,  Herod,  ii.  97  ; ’Av- 
rvWa,  Athen.  i.  p.  33;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.:  Eth.  'Av- 
6v\\aios),  was  a considerable  town  upon  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile,  a few  miles  SE.  of  Alexandreia. 
Its  revenues  were  assigned  by  the  Persian  kings  of 
Egypt  to  their  queens,  to  provide  them,  Herodotus 
says,  with  sandals;  Athenaeus  says,  with  girdles. 
From  this  usage,  Anthylla  is  believed  by  some  geo- 
graphers to  be  the  same  city  as  Gynaecopolis,  which, 
however,  was  further  to  the  south  than  Anthylla. 
(Mannert,  Geogr.  der  Gr.  und  Rom.  vol.  x.  p.  596.) 
[Andropolis].  Athenaeus  commends  the  wine  of 
Anthylla  as  the  best  produced  by  Egyptian  vine- 
yards. [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTICINO'LIS.  ( CiNOLis,  or  Cimolis.] 

ANTICIRRHA.  [Anticyra.] 
ANTI'CRAGUS.  [Cragus.] 

ANTI'CYRA  (’AvTi/ctp^a,  Dicaearch.,  Strab,, 
perhaps  the  most  ancient  form;  next  'AurUv^^a, 
Eustath.  ad  II.  ii.  520;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 4;  and  lastly 
’Aur'iKvpa,  which  the  Latin  writers  use : Eth.  ’Avti- 
Kvpevs,  ^AuTiKvpaios'). 

1.  (^Aspra  Spitia),  a town  in  Phocis,  situated  on 
a peninsula  (which  Pliny  and  A.  Gellius  erroneously 
call  an  island),  on  a bay  (Sinus  Anticyranus)  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  It  owed  its  importance  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  its  harbour  on  this  sheltered  gulf,  and  to 
its  convenient  situation  for  communications  with  the 
interior.  (Dicaearch.  77;  Strab.  p.  418;  Plin.  xxv. 
5.  s.  21 ; Cell.  xvii.  13;  Liv.  xxxii.  18;  Paus.  x.  36. 
§ 5,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called 
Cyparissus,  a name  which  Homer  mentions  (II.  ii. 
519 ; Paus.  1.  c.)  Like  the  other  towns  of  Phocis  it 
was  destroyed  by  Philip  of  Macedon  at  the  close  of 
the  Sacred  War  (Paus.  x.  3.  § 1,  x.  36.  § 6);  but 
it  soon  recovered  from  its  ruins.  It  was  taken  by 
the  consul  T.  Flamininus  in  the  war  wdth  Philip 
B.  c.  198,  on  account  of  its  convenient  situation  for 
military  purposes  (Liv.  1.  c.)  It  continued  to  be  a 
place  of  importance  in  the  time  both  of  Strabo  and 
of  Pausanias,  the  latter  of  w'hom  has  described  some 
of  its  public  buildings.  Anticyra  was  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  the  production  and  preparation  of  the  best 
hellebore  in  Greece,  the  chief  remedy  in  antiquity  for 
madness.  Many  persons  came  to  reside  at  Anticyra 
for  the  sake  of  a more  perfect  cm'e.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 
Hence  the  proverb  'AvriKippas  ae  Se<,  and  Naviget 
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Anticyram,  when  a person  acted  foolishly.  (Hor.  Sat. 
ii.  3.  83, 166;  comp.  Ov.  e Pont.  iv.  3.  53;  Pers.  iv. 
16 ; Juv.  xiii.  97.)  The  hellebore  grew  in  great  quan- 
tities around  the  town : Pausanias  mentions  two  kinds, 
of  which  the  root  of  the  black  was  used  as  a cathartic, 
and  that  of  the  white  as  an  emetic.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Paus.  X.  36.  § 7.)  There  are  very  few  ancient  re- 
mains at  Aspra  Spitia,  but  Leake  discovered  here 
an  inscription  containing  the  name  of  Anticyra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece.,  vol.  ii.  p.  541,  seq.) 

2.  A town  in  Thessaly  in  the  district  Malis  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Spercheus.  (Herod,  vii.  198;  Strab. 
pp.  418,  434.)  According  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.  'Av- 
TiKvpaC)  the  best  hellebore  was  grown  at  this  place, 
and  one  of  its  citizens  exhibited  the  medicine  to 
Heracles,  when  labouring  under  madness  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

3.  A to\vn  in  Locris,  which  most  modern  com- 
mentators identify  with  the  Phocian  Anticyra. 
[No.  1.]  Livy,  however,  expressly  says  (xxvi.  26) 
that  the  Locrian  Anticyra  was  situated  on  the  left 
hand  in  entering  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  at  a short 
distance  both  by  sea  and  land  from  Naupactus; 
whereas  the  Phocian  Anticyi'a  was  nearer  the  ex- 
tremity than  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  was  60  miles  distant  from  Naupactus.  More- 
over Strabo  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  one  in  Phocis, 
a second  on  the  Maliac  gulf  (p.  418),  and  a third 
in  the  country  of  the  western  Locri,  or  Locri  Ozolae 
(p.  434).  Horace,  likewise,  in  a well-known  passage 
(Ars  Poet.  300)  speaks  of  three  Anticyrae,  and 
represents  them  all  as  producing  hellebore.  (Leake, 
Ibid.  p.  543.) 

ANTIGONEIA  (^ArTiySufia,  Nuriyovia,  Anti- 
gonea,  Liv.:  Eth.  ’Avriyov^us,  Antigonensis).  1. 
A town  of  Epirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  on  the 
Aous  and  near  a narrow  pass  leading  from  Illyria 
into  Chaonia.  (Ta  wap’  ’AvriySveiav  (rrem,  Pol.  ii. 
5,  6;  ad  Antigoneam  fauces,  Liv.  xxxii.  5.)  The 
town  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Perseus.  (Liv.  xliii.  23.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1)  and  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7). 

2.  A town  of  Macedonia  in  the  district  Crusis  in 
Chalcidice,  placed  by  Livy  between  Aeneia  and 
Pallene.  (Liv.  xliv.  10.)  It  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  13.  § 38)  Psaphara  ('Vacpapd')  probably  in  order 
to  distinguish  it  from  Antigoneia  in  Paeonia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.) 

3.  A town  of  Macedonia  in  Paeonia,  placed  in  the 
Tabular  Itinerary  between  Stena  and  Stobi.  (Scym- 
nus,  631 ; Plin.  iv.  10  s.  17 ; Ptolem.  iii.  13.  § 36.) 

4.  The  later  name  of  Mantineia.  [Mantineia.] 

5.  A city  in  Syria  on  the  Orontes,  founded 
by  Antigonus  in  b.  c.  307,  and  intended  to  be  the 
capital  of  his  empire.  After  the  battle  of  Ipsus, 
B.  c.  301,  in  which  Antigonus  perished,  the  in- 
habitants of  Antigoneia  were  removed  by  his  suc- 
cessful rival  Seleucus  to  the  city  of  Antioch,  which 
the  latter  founded  a little  lower  down  the  river. 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  Diod.  xx.  47 ; Liban.  Antioch. 
p.  349;  Malala,  p.  256.)  Diodorus  erroneously 
says  that  the  inhabitants  were  removed  to  Seleuceia. 
Antigoneia  continued,  however,  to  exist,  and  is  men- 
tioned in  the  war  with  the  Parthians  after  the  defeat 
of  Crassus.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  29.) 

6.  An  earlier  name  of  Alexandreia  Troas.  [Alex- 
AJSTDREiA  Troas,  p.  102,  b.] 

7.  An  earlier  name  of  Nicaea  in  Bithynia.  [Ni 

CAE  A.] 

ANTILFBANUS  (^AvnXiSavos  : Jehel  eshr- 
Shurki),  the  eastern  of  the  two  great  parallel  ridges 
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of  mountains  which  enclose  the  valley  of  Coele-Syria 
Proper.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  754;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 8; 
Plin.  V.  20.)  The  Hebrew  name  of  Lebanon  (Al- 
gai/os,LXX.),which  has  been  adopted  in  Europe,  and 
signifies  “ white,”  from  the  white-grey  colours  of 
the  limestone,  comprehends  the  two  ranges  of  Li- 
banus  and  Antilibanus.  The  general  direction  of 
Antilibanus  is  from  NE.  by  SW.  Nearly  opposite 
to  Damascus  it  bifurcates  into  diverging  ridges ; the 
easternmost  of  the  two,  the  Hermon  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament (Jehel  esh-Sheikh),  continues  its  SW.  course, 
and  is  the  proper  prolongation  of  Antilibanus,  and 
attains,  in  its  highest  elevation,  to  the  point  of  about 
10,000  feet  from  the  sea.  The  other  ridge  takes  a 
more  westerly  course,  is  long  and  low,  and  at  length 
unites  with  the  other  bluffs  and  spurs  of  Libanus. 
The  E.  branch  was  called  by  the  Sidonians  Sirion, 
and  by  the  Amorites  Shenir  (^Deut.  iii.  9),  both 
names  signifying  a coat  of  maiL  (EosemnuUer, 
Alterth.  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  In  Deut.  (iv.  9)  it  is  called 
Mt.  Sion,  “ an  elevation."  In  the  later  books  (1  Chron. 
V.  23;  Sol.  Song,  iv.  8)  Shenir  is  distinguished 
from  Hermon,  properly  so  called.  The  latter  name 
in  the  Arabic  form,  Sunir,  was  applied  in  the  middle 
ages  to  Antilibanus,  north  of  Hermon.  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  164.)  The  geology  of  the  district  has  not 
been  thoroughly  investigated ; the  formations  seem  to 
belong  to  the  upper  Jura  formation,  oolite,  and  Jura 
dolomite ; the  poplar  is  characteristic  of  its  vegetation. 
The  outlying  promontories,  in  common  with  those 
of  Libanus,  supplied  the  Phoenicians  with  abundance 
of  timber  for  ship-building.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  358 ; Eitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii.  p.  434 ; 
Eaumer,  Palastina,  pp.  29 — 35 ; Burkhardt,  Tra- 
vels in  Syria  ; Eobinson’s  Researches,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
344,345.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ANTINO'OPOLIS,  ANTI'NOE  (’ArnrSov  tt6- 
Kts,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 61;  Pans.  viii.  9;  Dion  Cass, 
box.  11 ; Amm.  Marc.  xix.  12,  xxii.  16;  Aur.  Viet. 
Caesar,  14;  Spartian.  Hadrian.  14;  Chron.  Pasch. 
p.  254,  Paris  edit.;  It.  Anton,  p.  167;  Hierocl. 
p.  730;  'AvTivoeia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'KhpiavoviroXisi 
Eth.  'AvTivoeis),  was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian 
in  A.  D.  122,  in  memory  of  his  favourite  Antinous. 
(^Dictionary  of  Biography,  s.  v.')  It  stood  upon  the 
eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  lat.  2 65  N.,  nearly  oppo- 
site Hermopolis.  It  occupied  the  site  of  the  viUage 
of  Besa  (Brjaao),  named  after  the  goddess  and  oracle 
of  Besa,  which  was  consulted  occasionally  even  as 
late  as  the  age  of  Constantine.  Antinoopolis  was  a 
little  to  the  south  of  Besa,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
upon  which  that  village  was  seated.  A grotto,  once 
inhabited  by  Christian  anchorites,  probably  marks 
the  seat  of  the  shrine  and  oracle,  and  Grecian  tombs 
with  inscriptions  point  to  the  necropolis  of  Anti- 
noopolis. The  new  city  at  first  belonged  to  the 
Heptanomis,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  the 
Thebaid.  The  district  around  became  the  Anti- 
noite  nome.  The  city  itself  Was  governed  by  its  own 
senate  and  Prytaneus  or  President.  The  senate 
was  chosen  from  the  members  of  the  wards  ((pvAai), 
of  which  we  learn  the  name  of  one  — ’Ad-nvais  — 
from  inscriptions  (Orelli,  No.  4705);  and  its  decrees, 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Prytaneus,  were  not,  as  usual, 
subject  to  the  revision  of  the  nomarch,  but  to  that 
of  the  prefect  (iiriaTpdTrjyos')  of  the  Thebaid.  Di- 
vine honours  were  paid  in  the  Antinoeion  to  Antinous 
as  a local  deity,  and  games  and  chariot-races  were 
annually  exhibited  in  commemoration  of  his  death 
and  of  Hadrian’s  sorrow.  (Dictionary  of  An- 
tiquities, s.  V.  'Avrivoeia.')  The  city  of  Antinoopolis 
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exhibited  the  Graeco-Eoman  architecture  of  Trajan’s 
age  in  inunediate  contrast  with  the  Egyptian  style. 
Its  ruins,  which  the  Copts  call  Enseneh,  at  the  vil- 
lage of  Sheik-Abadeh,  attest,  by  the  area  which 
they  fill,  the  ancient  grandeur  of  the  city.  The  di- 
rection of  the  principal  streets  may  still  be  traced. 
One  at  least  of  them,  which  ran  from  north  to  south, 
had  on  either  side  of  it  a corridor  supported  by 
columns  for  the  convenience  of  foot-passengers.  The 
walls  of  the  theatre  near  the  southern  gate,  and 
those  of  the  hippodrome  without  the  walls  to  the 
east,  are  still  extant.  At  the  north-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  city  was  a portico,  of  which  four 
colunms  remain,  inscribed  to  “ Good  Fortune,”  and 
bearing  the  date  of  the  14th  and  last  year  of  the 
reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  A.  d.  235.  As  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  space  covered  with 
mounds  of  masonry,  Antinoopolis  was  about  a mile 
and  a half  in  length,  and  nearly  half  a mile  broad. 
Near  the  Hippodrome  are  a well  and  tanks  apper- 
taining to  an  ancient  road,  which  leads  from  the 
eastern  gate  to  a valley  behind  the  town,  ascends 
the  mountains,  and,  passing  through  the  desert  by 
the  Wddee  Tarfa,  joins  the  roads  to  the  quarries  of 
the  Mons  Porphyrites.  (Wilkinson,  Topography  of 
Thebes,  p.  382.) 

The  Antinoite  nome  was  frequently  exposed  to  the 
ravage  of  inva'ding  armies;  but  they  have  inflicted 
less  havoc  upon  its  capital  and  the  neigbouring  Her- 
mopolis than  the  Turkish  and  Egyptian  governments, 
which  have  converted  the  materials  of  these  cities 
into  a lime-quarry.  A little  to  the  south  of  Anti- 
noopolis is  a grotto,  the  tomb  of  Thoth-otp,  of  the 
age  of  Sesortasen,  containing  a representation  of  a 
colossus  fastened  on  a sledge,  which  a number  of 
men  drag  by  ropes,  according  to  the  usual  mode 
adopted  by  the  Egyptian  masons.  This  tomb  was 
discovered  by  Irby  and  Mangles.  There  are  only 
three  silver  coins  of  Antinous  extant  (Akerman, 
Roman  Coins,  i.  p.  253);  but  the  number  of  temples, 
busts,  statues,  &c.  dedicated  to  his  memoiy  by 
Hadrian  form  an  epoch  in  the  declining  art  of  an- 
tiquity. (Origen,  in  Celsum,  iii.;  Euseb.  Hist. 
Eccles.  iv.  8.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ANTI'NUM,  a city  of  the  Marsians,  still  called 
Civita  dAntino,  situated  on  a lofty  hill  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Liris  (now  called  the  Valle  di  Roveto'), 
about  15  miles  from  Sora  and  6 from  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  from  which  it  is,  however,  separated  by  an 
intervening  mountain  ridge.  It  is  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  § 17),  who  enumerates  the  Ati- 
NATES  among  the  cities  of  the  Marsians;  but  the 
true  form  of  the  name  is  preserved  to  us  by  numerous 
inscriptions  that  have  been  discovered  in  the  modem 
village,  and  from  which  we  learn  that  it  must  have 
been  a municipal  town  of  considerable  importance. 
Besides  these,  there  remain  several  portions  of  the 
ancient  walls,  of  polygonal  construction,  with  a gate- 
way of  the  same  style,  which  stiU  serves  for  an  en- 
trance to  the  modem  village,  and  is  called  Porta 
Campanile.  The  Eoman  inscriptions  confirm  the 
testimony  of  Pliny  as  to  the  city  being  a Marsic  one 
(one  of  them  has  “ populi  Antinatium  Marsorum”); 
but  an  Oscan  inscription  which  has  been  found  there 
is  in  the  Volscian  dialect,  and  renders  it  probable 
that  the  city  was  at  an  earlier  period  occupied  by 
that  people.  (ATommsen,  Enter- Italischen  Dialekte, 
p.  321.)  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers  to 
be  the  “ castellum  ad  lacum  Fucinum  ” mentioned 
by  Livy  (iv.  57)  as  conquered  from  that  people  in 
B.  c.  408 ; but  this  is  very  doubtful.  (EomaneUi, 
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vol.  ili.  pp.  222 — 232;  Orelli,  Inscr.  146,  3940; 
Craven’s  Abruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp.  117 — 122;  Hoare’s 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  339,  &c.;  Kramer,  Der 
Fuciner  See,  p.  54,  note.)  [E.H.B.j 

ANTIOCHEIA  or  -EA(’Aj/TiJx«a-.  Eth.  'Avno- 
'AvtlSx^I’Os,  Antiochensis : Adj.  ’Avtiox^kSs, 
Antioclienus),  the  capital  of  the  Greek  kings  of 
Syria,  situated  in  the  angle  where  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Minor,  running  eastwards,  and  the  coast  of 
Phoenicia,  running  northwards,  are  brought  to  an 
abrupt  meeting,  and  in  the  opening  formed  by  the 
river  Orontes  between  the  ranges  of  Mount  Taurus 
and  IMount  Lebanon.  Its  position  is  nearly  where 
the  36th  parallel  of  latitude  intersects  the  36th  me- 
ridian of  longitude,  and  it  is  about  20  miles  distant 
from  the  sea,  about  40  W.  of  Aleppo,  and  about 
20  S.  of  Scanderoon.  [See  Map,  p.  115.]  It  is 
now  a subordinate  town  in  the  pachalik  of  Aleppo, 
and  its  modern  name  is  still  Antahieh.  It  w'as  an- 
ciently distinguished  as  Antioch  by  the  Orontes 
(’A.  eTrl  ’Oporr'p'),  because  it  w^as  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  that  river,  where  its  course  turns  ab- 
ruptly to  the  west,  after  running  northwards  between 
the  ranges  of  Lebanon  and  Antilebanon  [Orontes]  ; 
and  also  Antioch  by  Daphne  (’A.  eVl  Aappr],  Strab. 
xvi.pp.749 — 751 ; Pint.  Lucull.2  \ ; T]vphs  Aacpvrju, 
Hierocl.  p.  711 ; A.  Epidaphnes,  Plin.  v.  18.  s.  21), 
because  of  the  celebrated  grove  of  Daphne  which 
was  consecrated  to  Apollo  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. [Daphne.] 

The  physical  characteristics  of  this  situation  may 
be  briefly  described.  To  the  south,  and  rather  to 
the  west,  the  cone  of  ]\Iount  Casius  (Jebel-el-Ahrab  ; 
see  Col.  Chesney,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Roy.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  viii.  p.  228)  rises  symmetrically  from  the 
sea  to  the  elevation  of  more  than  5000  feet.  [Ca- 
sius.] To  the  north,  the  heights  of  Mount  Ama- 
nus  are  connected  with  the  range  of  Taurus;  and 
the  Beilan  pass  [Amanides  PYmvE]  opens  a com- 
munication with  Cilicia  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor. 
In  the  interv'al  is  the  valley  (auAojv,  Malala,  p.  136), 
or  rather  the  plain  of  Antioch  (jh  tuu  'Avtiox^<^v 
vediov,  Strab.  1.  c.),  which  is  a level  space  about 
5 miles  in  breadth  between  the  mountains,  and 
about  10  miles  in  length.  Through  this  plain  the 
river  Orontes  sweeps  from  a northerly  to  a westerly 
course,  receiving,  at  the  bend,  a tributary  from  a 
lake  which  w'as  about  a mile  ^stant  from  the  an- 
cient city  (Gul.  Tyr.  iv.  10),  and  empt}dng  itself 
into  the  bay  of  Antioch  near  the  base  of  Mount  Ca- 
sius. “ The  windings  (from  the  city  to  the  mouth) 
give  a distance  of  about  41  miles,  w'hilst  the  journey 
by  land  is  only  16  g miles.”  (Chesney,  1.  c.  p.  230.) 
Where  the  river  passes  by  the  city,  its  breadth  is 
said  by  the  traveller  Niebuhr  to  be  125  feet;  but 
great  changes  have  taken  place  in  its  bed.  An 
important  part  of  ancient  Antioch  stood  upon  an 
island;  but  whether  the  channel  which  insulated 
that  section  of  the  city  was  artificial,  or  changes 
have  been  produced  by  earthquakes  or  more  gradual 
causes,  there  is  now  no  island  of  appreciable  magni- 
tude, nor  does  there  appear  to  have  been  any  in  the 
time  of  the  Crusades.  The  distance  between  the 
bend  of  the  river  and  the  mountain  on  the  south  is 
from  one  to  two  miles ; and  the  city  stood  partly  on 
the  level,  and  partly  where  the  ground  rises  in  ab- 
rupt and  precipitous  forms,  towards  Mount  Casius. 
The  heights  with  which  we  are  concerned  are  the 
two  summits  of  Mount  Silpius  (Mai.  passim;  and 
Suid.  s.  V.  ’Iw.),  the  easternmost  of  which  fell  in  a 
more  gradual  slope  to  the  plain,  so  as  to  admit  of  the 


cultivation  of  vineyards,  while  the  other  was  higher 
and  more  abrupt.  (See  the  Plan.)  Between  them 
was  a deep  ravine,  down  which  a mischievous  torrent 
ran  in  winter  (Phynninus  or  Parmenius,  rov  ^vaicos 
Tov  \eyofx4vou  ^vpju'iuov,  Mai.  p.  346;  Tlappeviou 
X^i^dppou,  pp.  233,  339;  cf.  Procop.  de  Aedif. 
ii.  10).  Along  the  crags  on  these  heights  broken 
masses  of  ancient  walls  are  stiU  conspicuous,  while 
the  modern  habitations  are  on  the  level  near  the 
river.  The  appearance  of  the  ground  has  doubtless 
been  much  altered  by  earthquakes,  which  have  been 
in  all  ages  the  scourge  of  Antioch.  Yet  a very  good 
notion  may  be  obtained,  from  the  descriptions  of 
modern  travellers,  of  the  aspect  of  the  ancient  city. 
The  advantages  of  its  position  are  very  evident.  By 
its  harbour  of  Seleuceia,  it  was  in  communication 
with  all  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean ; and,  through 
the  open  country  behind  Lebanon,  it  was  conve- 
niently approached  by  the  caravans  from  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Arabia.  To  these  advantages  of  mere 
position  must  be  added  the  facilities  afforded  by  its 
river,  which  brought  down  timber  and  vegetable 
produce  and  fish  from  the  lake  (Liban.  Antioch,  pp. 
360,  361),  and  was  navigable  below  the  city  to 
the  mouth,  and  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  being 
made  navigable  again.  (^Roy.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  viii. 
p.  230;  cf.  Strab.  1.  c. ; Pans.  viii.  29.  § 3.)  The 
fertility  of  the  neighbomdiood  is  evident  now  in  its 
unassisted  vegetation.  The  Orontes  has  been  com- 
pared to  the  Wye.  It  does  not,  hke  many  Eastern 
rivers,  vary  between  a winter-torrent  and  a dry 
watercourse ; and  its  deep  and  rapid  waters  are  de- 
scribed as  winding  round  the  bases  of  high  and 
precipitous  cliffs,  or  by  richly  cultivated  banks, 
where  the  vine  and  the  fig-tree,  the  myrtle,  the  bay, 
the  ilex,  and  the  arbutus  are  mingled  with  dwarf 
oak  and  sycamore.  For  descriptions  of  the  sceneiy, 
with  views,  the  reader  may  consult  Game’s  Syria 
(i.  5,  19,  77,  ii.  28.).  We  can  well  understand  the 
channing  residence  which  the  Seleucid  princes  and 
the  wealthy  Komans  found  in  “ beautiful  Antioch  ” 
(’A.  7]  KaXi],  Athen.  i.  p.  20 ; Orientis  apex  pulcher, 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  9),  with  its  climate  tempered  with 
the  west  wind  (Liban.  p.  346 ; cf.  Herodian.  vi.  6) 
and  where  the  salubrious  waters  were  so  abundant, 
that  not  only  the  public  baths,  but,  as  in  modern 
Damascus,  almost  every  house,  had  its  fountain. 

Antioch,  however,  with  all  these  advantages  of 
situation,  is  not,  hke  Damascus,  one  of  the  oldest 
cities  of  the  world.  It  is  a mere  imagination  to 
identify  it  (as  is  done  by  Jerome  and  some  Jewish 
commentators)  with  the  Kiblah  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. Antioch,  like  Alexandreia,  is  a monument  of 
the  Macedonian  age,  and  was  the  most  famous  of 
sixteen  Asiatic  cities  built  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and 
called  after  the  name  of  his  father  or  (as  some  say) 
of  his  son  Antiochus.  The  situation  was  evidently 
well  chosen,  for  communicating  both  with  his  posses- 
sions on  the  Mediterranean  and  those  in  Mesopotamia, 
Avith  which  Antioch  was  connected  by  a road  leading 
to  Zeugma  on  the  Euphrates.  This  was  not  the  first 
city  founded  by  a Macedonian  prince  near  this  place. 
Antigonus,  in  b.  c.  307,  founded  Antigonia,  a short 
distance  further  up  the  river,  for  the  purpose  of 
commanding  both  Egypt  and  Babylonia.  (Diod. 
XX.  p.758.)  But  after  the  battle  of  Ipsus,  b.c.  301 
the  city  of  Antigonus  was  left  unfinished,  and  Anr 
tioch  was  founded  by  his  successful  rival.  The 
sanction  of  auguries  was  sought  for  the  estabUsh- 
ment  of  the  new  metropolis.  Like  Komulus  on  the 
Palatine,  Seleucus  is  said  to  have  watched  the  flight 
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of  birds  from  the  summit  of  Mount  Casius.  An 
eagle  carried  a fragment  of  the  flesh  of  the  sacrifice 
to  a point  on  the  sea-shore,  a little  to  the  north  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Orontes ; and  there  Seleuceia  was 
built.  Soon  after,  an  eagle  decided  in  the  same 
manner  that  the  metropolis  of  Seleucus  was  not  to 
be  Antigonia,  by  carrying  the  flesh  to  the  hill  Sil- 
pius.  Between  this  hill  and  the  river  the  city  of 
Antioch  was  founded  in  the  spring  of  the  year  300 
B.  c.,  the  12th  of  the  era  of  the  Seleucidae.  This 
legend  is  often  represented  on  coins  of  Antioch  by  an 
eagle,  which  sometimes  carries  the  thigh  of  a victim. 
On  many  coins  (as  that  engraved  below)  we  see  a 
ram,  which  is  often  combined  with  a star,  thus  indi- 
cating the  vernal  sign  of  the  zodiac,  under  which 
the  city  was  founded,  and  reminding  us  at  the  same 
time  of  the  astrological  propensities  of  the  people  of 
Antioch.  (See  Eckhel,  Descriptio  Numorum  Antio- 
chiae  Syriae,  Vienna,  1786  ; Vafllant,  Seleuci- 
darum  Imperium,  sive  Historia  Regum  Syriae,  ad 
Jidem  numismatvm  accommodata.  Paris,  1681.) 

The  city  of  Seleucus  was  built  in  the  plain  (iv 
rfj  ireSidSi  tov  avKwvos,  Mai.  p.  200)  between  the 
river  and  the  hill,  and  at  some  distance  from  the 
latter,  to  avoid  the  danger  to  be  apprehended  from 
the  torrents.  Xenaeus  was  the  architect  who  raised 
the  walls,  which  skirted  the  river  on  the  north,  and 
did  not  reach  so  far  as  the  base  of  the  hill  on  the 
south.  This  was  only  the  earliest  part  of  the  city. 
Three  other  parts  were  subsequently  added,  each 
smrounded  by  its  own  wall;  so  that  Antioch  be- 
came, as  Strabo  says  (1.  c.),  a Tetrapolis.  The 
first  inhabitants  (as  indeed  a great  part  of  the 
materials)  were  brought  from  Antigonia.  Besides 
these,  the  natives  of  the  surrounding  district  were 
received  in  the  new  city;  and  Seleucus  raised  the 
Jews  to  the  same  political  privileges  with  the  Greeks. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  31,  c.  Ap.  ii.  4.)  Thus  a second 
city  was  formed  contiguous  to  the  first.  It  is  probable 
that  the  Jews  had  a separate  quarter,  as  at  Alex- 
andreia.  The  citizens  were  divided  into  18  tribes, 
distributed  locally.  There  was  an  assembly  of  the 
people  (Svpos,  Liban.  p.  321),  which  used  to  meet  in 
the  theatre,  even  in  the  time  of  Vespasian  and  Titus. 
(Tac.  Mst.  ii.  80;  Joseph.  R.  J.  vii.  5.  § 2,  3. 
§ 3.)  At  a later  period  we  read  of  a senate  of  two 
hundred.  (Jul.  Misopog.  p.  367.)  The  character 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch  may  be  easily  de- 
scribed. The  climate  made  them  efieminate  and 
luxurious.  A high  Greek  civilisation  was  mixed 
with  various  Oriental  elements,  and  especially  with 
the  superstitions  of  Chaldaean  astrology,  to  which 
Chrysostom  complains  that  even  the  Christians  of 
his  day  were  addicted.  The  love  of  frivolous  amuse- 
ments became  a passion  in  the  contests  of  the  Hippo- 
drome. On  these  occasions,  and  on  many  others, 
the  violent  feelings  of  the  people  broke  out  into  open 
factions,  and  caused  even  bloodshed.  Another  fault 
should  be  mentioned  as  a marked  characteristic  of 
Antioch.  Her  citizens  were  singularly  addicted  to 
ridicule  and  scunilous  wit,  and  the  invention  of 
nicknames.  Julian,  who  was  himself  a sufierer  from 
this  cause,  said  that  Antioch  contained  more  buf- 
foons than  citizens.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  freated 
in  the  same  way;  and  the  Antiochians  provoked 
their  own  destruction  by  ridiculing  the  Persians  in 
the  invasion  of  Chosroes.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  8.) 
To  the  same  cause  must  be  referred  the  origin  of 
the  name  “ Christian,”  which  first  came  into  exist- 
ence in  this  city.  (Acte,  xi.  26;  Life,  <^c.  of  St. 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  130.  See  page  146.) 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  the  city  built  by  Seleucus 
was  on  a regular  and  magnificent  plan;  but  we 
possess  no  details.  Some  temples  and  other  build- 
ings were  due  to  his  son  Antiochus  Soter.  Seleucus 
Callinicus  built  the  New  City  (t^v  viav,  Liban.  pp. 
309,  356;  r)]v  Kaivrjv,  Evag.  Hist.  Bed.  ii.  12) 
on  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (1.  c.),  though 
Libanius  assigns  it  to  Antiochus  the  Great,  who 
brought  settlers  from  Greece  during  his  war  with 
the  Eomans  (about  190  b.  c.).  To  this  writer,  and 
to  Evagrius,  who  describes  what  it  sufiered  in  the 
earthquake  under  Leo  the  Great,  we  owe  a particular 
account  of  this  part  of  the  city.  It  was  on  an 
island  (see  below)  which  was  joined  to  the  old  city 
by  five  bridges.  Hence  Polybius  (v.  69)  and  Pliny 
(v.  21.  s.  18)  rightly  speak  of  the  Orontes  as  flow- 
ing through  Antioch.  The  arrangement  of  the 
streets  was  simple  and  symmetrical.  At  their  in- 
tersection was  a fourfold  arch  (Tetrapijlum).  The 
magnificent  Palace  was  on  the  north  side,  close 
upon  the  river,  and  commanded  a prospect  of  the 
suburbs  and  the  open  country.  Passing  by  Seleucus 
Philopator,  of  whose  public  works  nothing  is  known, 
we  come  to  the  eighth  of  the  Seleucidae,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes.  He  was  notoriously  fond  of  building; 
and,  by  adding  a fourth  city  to  Antioch,  he  com- 
pleted the  Tetrapolis.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  city  of 
Epiphanes  was  between  the  old  wall  and  Mount 
Silpius ; and  the  new  wall  enclosed  the  citadel  -\vith 
many  of  the  cliffs.  (Procop.  deAedif.  1.  c.)  This 
monarch  erected  a senate-house  0ov\evTripiov'), 
and  a temple  for  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus, 
which  is  described  by  Livy  as  magnificent  with  gold 
(Liv.  xli.  20) ; but  his  great  work  was  a vast  street 
with  double  colonnades,  which  ran  from  east  to  west 
for  four  miles  through  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
and  was  perfectly  level,  though  the  ground  originally 
was  rugged  and  uneven.  Other  streets  crossed  it 
at  right  angles,  to  the  river  on  one  side,  and  the 
groves  and  gardens  of  the  hill  on  the  other.  At  the 
intersection  of  the  principal  street  was  the  Omphalus, 
with  a statue  of  Apollo;  and  where  this  street 
touched  the  river  was  the  Nymphaevm  (Nvg(paiou, 
Evag.  Hist.  Bed.  1.  c. ; Tp'ipvfxcpov,  Mai.  p.  244). 
The  position  of  the  Omphalus  is  shown  to  have  been 
opposite  the  ravine  Parmenius,  by  some  allusions  in 
the  reign  of  Tiberius.  No  great  change  appears  to 
have  been  made  in  the  city  during  the  interval  be- 
tween Epiphanes  and  Tigranes.  When  Tigranes 
was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria,  Antioch  was  re- 
stored by  LucuUus  to  Antiochus  Philopator  (Asiati- 
cus),  who  was  a mere  puppet  of  the  Eomans.  He 
built,  near  Mount  Siljuus,  a Museum,  like  that  in 
Alexandreia ; and  to  this  period  belongs  the  literary 
eminence  of  Antioch,  which  is  alluded  to  by  Cicero 
in  his  speech  for  Archias.  (Cic.  pro  Arch.  3,  4.) 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Eoman  period,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Antioch  covered  the  full  extent  of  ground 
which  it  occupied  till  the  time  of  Justinian.  In 
magnitude  it  was  not  much  inferior  to  Paris  (C.  0. 
Muller,  Aniiq.  Antioch.;  see  below),  and  the  num- 
ber and  splendour  of  the  public  buil^ngs  were  very 
great;  for  the  Seleucid  kings  and  queens  (Mai.  p. 
312)  had  vied  with  each  other  in  embellishing  their 
metropolis.  But  it  received  still  further  embelhsh- 
ment  from  a long  series  of  Eoman  emperors.  In 
B.  c.  64,  when  Syria  was  reduced  to  a province, 
Pompey  gave  to  Antioch  the  privilege  of  autonomy. 
The  same  privilege  was  renewed  by  Julius  Caesar 
in  a public  edict  (b.  c.  47),  and  it  was  retained  till 
Antoninus  Pius  made  it  a cohnia.  The  era  of 
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AA.  City  of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

BB.  New  City  of  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus. 

CC.  City  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
DD.  Mount  Silpius. 

EE.  Modem  Town, 
aa.  River  Orontes. 
bb.  Road  to  Seleuceia. 

CC.  Road  to  Daphne, 
dd.  Ravine  Parmenius. 
ee.  Wall  of  Epiphanes  and  Ti- 
berius. 


ff.  Wall  of  Theodosius, 
gg.  Wall  of  Justinian, 
hh.  Justinian’s  Ditch, 

ii.  Godfrey’s  Camp. 

1.  Altar  of  Jupiter. 

2.  Amphitheatre. 

3.  Theatre. 

4.  Citadel. 

5.  Castle  of  the  Crusaders. 

6.  Caesarium. 

7.  Omphalus. 

8.  Fomm. 


9.  Senate  House. 

10.  Museum. 

11.  Tancred’s  Castle. 

12.  Trajan’s  Aqueduct. 

13.  Hadrian’s  Aqueduct. 

14.  Caligula’s  Aqueduct. 

15.  Caesar’s  Aqueduct. 

16.  Xystus. 

17.  Herod’s  Colonnade. 

18.  Nymphaeum. 

19.  Palace. 

20.  Circus. 


Pharsalia  was  introduced  at  Antioch  in  honour  of 
Caesar,  who  erected  many  public  works  there : 
among  others,  a theatre  under  the  rocks  of  Silpius 
{rh  virh  rep  opei  ^iarpov),  and  an  amphitheatre, 
besides  an  aqueduct  and  baths,  and  a basilica  called 
Caesarium.  Augustus  showed  the  same  favour  to 
the  people  of  Antioch,  and  was  similarly  flattered 
by  them,  and  the  era  of  Actium  was  introduced  into 
their  system  of  chronology.  In  this  reign  Agrippa 
built  a suburb,  and  Herod  the  Great  contributed  a 
road  and  a colonnade.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5.  § 3, 
B.  A i.  21.  § 11.)  The  most  memorable  event  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  connected  with  Antioch,  was 
the  death  of  Germanicus.  A long  catalogue  of  works 
erected  by  successive  emperors  might  be  given ; but 
it  is  enough  to  refer  to  the  Chronographia  of  Ma- 
lala,  which  seems  to  be  based  on  official  documents*, 
and  which  may  be  easily  consulted  by  means  of  the 
Index  in  the  Bonn  edition.  We  need  only  instance 
the  baths  of  Caligula,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian,  the 
paving  of  the  great  street  with  Egyptian  granite  by 
Antoninus  Pius,  the  Xystus  or  public  walk  built 
by  Commodus,  and  the  palace  built  by  Diocletian, 

* Gibbon  says ; “ We  may  distinguish  his  au- 
thentic information  of  domestic  facts  from  his  gross 
ignorance  of  general  history.”  Ch.  li.  vol.  ix.  p.  414, 
ed.  Milman. 


who  also  established  there  public  stores  and  manufac- 
tures of  arms.  At  Antioch  two  of  the  most  striking 
calamities  of  the  period  were  the  earthquake  of 
Trajan’s  reign,  during  which  the  emperor,  who  was 
then  at  Antioch,  took  refuge  in  the  Circus:  and  the 
capture  of  the  city  by  the  Persians  under  Sapor  in 
260  A.  D.  On  this  occasion  the  citizens  were  in- 
tently occupied  in  the  theatre,  when  the  enemy  sur- 
prised them  from  the  rocks  above.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  5.) 

The  interval  between  Constantine  and  Justinian 
may  be  regarded  as  the  Byzantine  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  After  the  founding  of  Constanti- 
nople it  ceased  to  be  the  principal  city  of  the  East. 
At  the  same  time  it  began  to  be  prominent  as  a 
Christian  city,  ranking  as  a Patriarchal  see  with  Con- 
stantinople andAlexandreia.  With  the  former  of  these 
cities  it  was  connected  by  the  great  road  through  Asia 
Minor,  and  with  the  latter,  by  the  coast  road  through 
Caesarea.  (See  Wesseling,  Ant.  Itin.  p.  147 ; Itin. 
Hieros.  p.  581.)  Ten  councils  were  held  at  Antioch 
between  the  years  252  and  380;  and  it  became  dis- 
tinguished by  a new  style  of  building,  in  connection 
with  Christian  worship.  One  church  especially, 
begun  by  Constantine,  and  finished  by  his  son,  de- 
mands our  notice.  It  was  the  same  church  which 
Julian  closed  and  Jovian  restored  to  Christian  use, 
and  the  same  in  which  Chrysostom  preached.  He 
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describes  it  as  richly  ornamented  with  Mosaic  and 
statues.  The  roof  was  domical  (crcpaipoeiSes),  and 
of  great  height ; and  in  its  octagonal  plan  it  was 
similar  to  the  church  of  St,  Vitalis  at  Eavenna. 
(See  Euseb.  Vzt.  Const,  iii.  50.)  From  the  preva- 
lence of  early  churches  of  this  form  in  the  East,  we 
must  suppose  either  that  this  edifice  set  the  example, 
or  that  this  mode  of  church-building  was  already  in 
use.  Among  other  buildings,  Antioch  owed  to 
Constantine  a basilica,  a praetoriwm  for  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Count  of  the  East,  built  of  the  ma- 
terials of  the  ancient  Museum,  and  a xenon  or 
hospice  near  the  great  church  for  the  reception  of 
travellers.  Constantins  spent  much  time  at  An- 
tioch, so  that  the  place  received  the  temporary  name 
of  Constantia.  His  great  works  were  at  the  har- 
bour of  Seleuceia,  and  the  traces  of  them  still  remain. 
Julian  took  much  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  people  of  Antioch.  His  disappointment  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  Misopogon.  Valens  undertook  great 
improvements  at  the  time  of  his  peace  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  opposite  the  ravine  Paraienius  he  built  a 
sumptuous  forvm,  which  was  paved  with  marble, 
and  decorated  with  Illyrian  columns.  Theodosius 
was  compelled  to  adopt  stringent  measures  against 
the  citizens,  in  consequence  of  the  sedition  and  the 
breaking  of  the  statues  (a.  d.  387,  388),  and  An- 
tioch was  deprived  of  the  rank  of  a metropolis.  We 
are  now  brought  to  the  time  of  Libanius,  from  whom 
we  have  so  often  quoted,  and  of  Chrysostom,  whose 
sermons  contain  so  many  incidental  notices  of  his 
native  city.  Chrysostom  gives  the  population  at 
200,000,  of  which  100,000  were  Christians.  In 
these  numbers  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  are  to  in- 
clude the  children  and  the  slaves.  (See Gibbon,  ch.xv. 
and  Milman’s  note,  vol.  ii.  p.  363.)  For  the  detailed 
description  of  the  public  and  private  buildings  of 
the  city,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Libanius.  The 
increase  of  the  suburb  towards  Daphne  at  this  period 
induced  Theodosius  to  build  a new  wall  on  this  side. 
(See  the  Plan.)  Passing  over  the  reigns  of  Theo- 
dosius the  Younger,  who  added  new  decorations  to 
the  city,  and  of  Leo  the  Great,  in  whose  time  it  was 
desolated  by  an  earthquake,  we  come  to  a period 
which  was  made  disastrous  by  quarrels  in  the  Hippo- 
drome, massacres  of  the  Jews,  internal  factions  and 
war  from  without.  After  an  earthquake  in  the 
reign  of  Justin,  A.  D.  526,  the  city  was  restored  by 
Ephrem,  who  was  Count  of  the  East,  and  after- 
wards Patriarch.  The  reign  of  Justinian  is  one  of 
the  most  important  eras  in  the  history  of  Antioch. 
It  was  rising  under  him  into  fresh  splendour,  when 
it  was  again  injured  by  an  earthquake,  and  soon 
afterwards  (a.  d.  538)  utterly  desolated  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Persians  under  Chosroes.  The  ruin  of 
the  city  was  complete.  The  citizens  could  scarcely 
find  the  sites  of  their  own  houses.  Thus  an  entirely 
new  city  (which  received  the  new  name  of  Theu- 
polis)  rose  imder  Justinian.  In  dimensions  it  was 
considerably  less  than  the  former,  the  wall  retiring 
from  the  river  on  the  east,  and  touching  it  only  at 
one  point,  and  also  including  a smaller  portion  of 
the  cUfis  of  Mount  Silpius.  This  wall  evidently 
corresponds  with  the  notices  of  the  fortifications  in 
the  times  of  the  crusaders,  if  we  make  allowance  for 
the  inflated  language  of  Procopius,  who  is  our  au- 
thority for  the  pubhc  works  of  Justinian. 

The  history  of  Antioch  during  the  medieval  period 
was  one  of  varied  fortunes,  but,  on  the  whole,  of 
gradual  decay.  It  was  first  lost  to  the  Eoman  em- 
pire in  the  time  of  Heraclius  (a.  d.  635),  and  taken. 
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with  the  whole  of  Syria,  by  the  Saracens  in  the  first 
burst  of  their  military  enthusiasm.  It  was  recover  ?d 
in  the  10th  century  under  Nicephorus  Phocas,  by  a 
surprise  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Persians  be- 
came masters  of  it;  and  its  strength,  population, 
and  magnificence  are  celebrated  by  a writer  of  the 
period  (Leo  Diac.  p.  73),  though  its  appearance  had 
doubtless  undergone  considerable  changes  during 
four  centuries  of  Mahomedan  occupation.  It  re- 
mained subject  to  the  emperor  of  Constantinople  till 
the  time  of  the  first  Comneni,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Seljuks  (a.  d.  1084).  Fourteen  years  later 
(a.  d.  1098)  it  was  besieged  by  the  Latins  in  the 
first  Crusade.  Godfrey  pitched  his  camp  by  the 
ditch  which  had  been  dug  under  Justinian,  and 
Tancred  erected  a fort  near  the  western  wall.  (See 
the  Plan.)  The  city  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1098.  Boemond  I.,  the  son  of  Eobert  Guiscai'd, 
became  prince  of  Antioch ; and  its  history  was  again 
Christian  for  nearly  two  centuries,  till  the  time  of 
Boemond  VI.,  when  it  fell  under  the  power  of  the 
Sultan  of  Egypt  and  his  Mamelukes  (a.  d.  1268). 
From  this  time  its  declension  seems  to  have  been 
rapid  and  continuous:  whereas,  under  the  Franks, 
it  appears  to  have  been  still  a strong  and  splendid 
city.  So  it  is  described  by  Phocas  (^Acta  Sanct. 
Mai.  vol.  V.  p.  299),  and  by  William  of  Tyre,  who  is 
the  great  Latin  authority  for  its  history  during  this 
period.  (See  especially  iv.  9 — 14,  v.  23,  vi.  1,  15; 
and  compare  xvi.  26,  27.)  It  is  unnecessary  for 
our  purpose  to  describe  the  various  fortunes  of  the 
families  through  wliich  the  Frankish  principality  of 
Antioch  was  transmitted  from  the  first  to  the  seventh 
Boemond.  A full  account  of  them,  and  of  the  coins 
by  which  they  are  illustrated,  will  be  found  in  De 
Saulcy,  Numismatique  des  Croisades,  pp.  1 — 27. 

We  may  consider  the  modem  history  of  Antioch 
as  coincident  with  that  of  European  travellers  in  the 
Levant.  Begimiing  with  De  la  Brocquiere,  in  the 
15th  century,  we  find  the  city  already  sunk  into  a 
state  of  insignificance.  He  says  that  it  contained 
only  300  houses,  inhabited  by  a few  Turks  and 
Arabs.  The  modem  AntaMeh  is  a poor  town, 
situated  in  the  north-western  quarter  of  the  ancient 
city,  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a substantial 
bridge.  No  accurate  statement  can  be  given  of  its 
population.  One  traveller  states  it  at  4000,  another 
at  10,000.  In  the  census  taken  by  Ibrahim  Pasha 
in  1835,  when  he  thought  of  making  it  again  the 
capital  of  Syria,  it  was  said  to  be  5600.  The 
Christians  have  no  church.  The  town  occupies  only 
a small  portion  (some  say  some  some  of  the 
ancient  enclosure;  and  a wide  space  of  imoccupied 
ground  intervenes  between  it  and  the  eastern  or 
Aleppo  gate  (called,  after  St.  Paul,  Bah-Boulous'), 
near  which  are  the  remains  of  ancient  pavement. 

The  walls  (doubtless  those  of  Justinian)  may  be 
traced  through  a circuit  of  four  miles.  They  are 
built  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  Eoman  tiles,  and 
were  flanked  by  strong  towers;  and  till  the  earth- 
quake of  1822  some  of  them  presented  a magni- 
ficent appearance  on  the  chffs  of  Mount  Silpius.  The 
height  of  the  wall  differs  in  difierent  places,  and  tra- 
veUers  are  not  agreed  on  the  dimensions  assigned  to 
them.  Among  the  recent  travellers  who  have  de- 
scribed Antioch,  we  may  make  particular  mention  of 
Pococke,  Ejnneir,  Niebuhr,  Buckingham,  Eichter 
(Wallfahrten  im  Morgenlande),  and  Michaud  et 
Poujoulat  (^Correspondance  d' Orient,  &c.).  Since 
the  earthquake  which  has  just  been  mentioned,  the 
most  important  events  at  Antioch  have  been  its 
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occupation  by  Ibrahim  Pasha  in  1832,  and  the  Eu- 
phi-ates  expedition,  conducted  by  Col.  Chesney.  (See 
the  recently  pubhshed  volumes,  London,  1850.) 

The  annexed  figure  represents  the  Genius  of  An- 
tioch^ — for  so  with  Ammianus  Marcelhnus  (xxiii. 
1),  a native  of  the  place,  we  may  translate  the 
Tux’?  'AvTiox^ias,  or  the  famous  allegorical  statue, 
wliich  personified  the  city.  It  was  the  work  of 


Eutychides  of  Sicyon,  a pupil  of  Lysippus,  whose 
school  of  art  was  closely  connected  with  the  Mace- 
donian princes.  It  represented  Antioch  as  a female 
figure,  seated  on  the  rock  Silpius  and  crowned  with 
towers,  with  ears  of  com,  and  sometimes  a palm 
branch  in  her  hand,  and  with  the  river  Orontes  at 
her  feet.  This  figure  appears  constantly  on  the 
later  coins  of  Antioch;  and  it  is  said  to  have  some- 
times decorated  the  oflBcial  chairs  of  the  Roman 
praetors  in  the  provinces,  in  conjunction  with  repre- 
sentations of  Rome,  Alexandreia,  and  Constantinople. 
The  engraving  here  given  is  from  a statue  of  the 
time  of  Septimius  Severus  in  the  Vatican.  (Visconti, 
Museo  Pio  ClementinOj  iii.  46.)  The  original  statue 
was  placed  within  a cell  of  four  columns,  open  on  all 
sides,  near  the  river  Orontes,  and  ultimately  within 
the  Nymphaeum. 

A conjectural  plan  of  the  ancient  city  is  given  in 
Michaud’s  Histoire  des  Croisades  (vol.  ii.).  But 
the  best  is  in  C.  0.  Muller’s  Antiquitates  Antio- 
chenae  (Gottingen,  1839),  from  which  ours  is  taken. 
Muller’s  work  contains  all  the  materials  for  the  his- 
tory of  Antioch.  A compendious  account  of  this 
city  is  given  in  Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  and 
Epistles  of  St.  Paul  (London,  1850 — 52),  from 
which  work  some  part  of  the  present  article  has  been 
taken.  [I.  S.  H.] 


COIN  OF  ANTIOCH. 

ANTIOCHEIA.  1.  Callirrhoe.  [Edessa.] 

2.  Mygdoniae.  [Nisibis.] 

3.  CiLiciAE,  is  placed  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  'Avtio- 
Xf ««)  on  the  river  Pyramus  in  Cilicia,  and  the  Stadi- 
asmus  agrees  with  him.  But  Cramer  observes  (^Asia 
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Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  353),  that  there  are  medals  wit! 
the  epigraph  Avriox^f»v  rwu  rrpos  rut  ^apwi^  b; 
which  the  same  place  is  probably  meant,  though 
according  to  the  medals,  it  was  on  the  Saras. 

4.  Ad  CrAGUM  (^AvriSx^ia  eVl  Kpdycp,  Ptol 
V.  8.  § 2).  Strabo  (p.  669)  mentions  a rock  Cragu 
on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  between  the  river  Selinus  anc 
the  fort  and  harbour  of  Charadrus.  Appian  (^Mithrid 
c.  96)  mentions  both  Cragus  and  Anticragus  in  Ci 
licia  as  very  strong  forts;  but  there  may  be  sonii 
error  here.  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  193)  con 
jectures  that  the  site  may  be  between  Selinty  an( 
Karadran  (the  Charadrus  of  Strabo) : he  observe( 
several  columns  there  “ whose  shafts  were  singl 
blocks  of  polished  red  granite.”  A square  cliff,  th 
top  of  which  projects  into  the  sea,  has  been  forti 
fied.  There  is  also  a flight  of  steps  cut  in  the  rod 
leading  from  the  landing  place  to  the  gates. 

5.  Ad  Maeandrum  (’A.  Trphs  Maidv^pcp),  i 
small  city  on  the  Maeander,  in  Caria,  in  the  par 
adjacent  to  Phrygia.  There  was  a bridge  there 
The  city  had  a large  and  fertile  territory  on  botl 
sides  of  the  river,  which  was  noted  for  its  figs.  Thi 
tract  was  subject  to  earthquakes.  (Strab.  p.  630. 
Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  the  town  was  surrounded  b^ 
the  Orsinus, — or  Mosynus,  as  some  read  the  name 
— by  which  he  seems  to  mean  that  it  is  in  the  angL 
formed  by  the  junction  of  this  small  river  with  th( 
Maeander.  Hamilton  (^Researches,  <fc.,  vol.  i.  p 
529)  fixes  the  position  between  4 and  5 miles  SE.  o; 
Kuyuja,  “ and  near  the  mouth  of  the  rich  valley  o 
the  Kara  Su,  which  it  commands,  as  well  as  tin 
road  to  Ghera,  the  ancient  Aphrodisias.”  The  re- 
mains are  not  considerable.  They  consist  of  tht 
massive  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  and  an  inner  castle  ir 
a rude  and  barbarous  style,  without  any  traces  oi 
Hellenic  character;  but  there  is  a stadium  built  in  th( 
same  style,  and  this  seems  to  show  the  antiquity  o1 
both  East  of  the  acropolis  there  are  many  remain! 
of  arches,  vaults,  and  substructions  of  buildings, 
There  is  also  the  site  of  a small  theatre.  (Comp, 
Fellows,  Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  27.) 

Pliny  says  that  Antiocheia  is  where  the  towns 
Seminethos  (if  the  reading  is  right)  and  Cranaos 
were.  Cranaos  is  an  appropriate  name  for  the  site 
of  Antiocheia.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’Avrioxe/a)  says 
that  the  original  name  of  the  place  was  Pythopolis, 
and  that  Antiochus  son  of  Seleucus  built  a town 
here,  which  he  named  Antiocheia,  after  his  mother 
Antiochis.  The  consul  Cn.  Manlius  encamped  at 
Antiocheia  (b.  c.  189)  on  his  march  against  the 
Galatae(Liv.  xxxviii.  13).  This  city  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diotrephes,  a distinguished  sophist,  whose 
pupil  Hybreas  was  the  greatest  rhetorician  of  Strabo’s 
time.  There  are  numerous  medals  of  this  town  of 
the  imperial  period. 

6.  Margiana  (’a.  yiapyidvri),  a city  on  both 
sides  of  the  river  Margus,  in  Margiana.  (Phny,  vi. 
1 6 ; Strab.  p.  516.)  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  Alexander,  but  his  city  having  been  destroyed  by 
the  barbarians,  Antiochus  I.  Soter  restored  it,  and 
gave  to  it  his  own  name.  It  lay  in  a fertile  plain 
surrounded  by  deserts;  and,  to  defend  it  agauist  the 
barbarians,  Antiochus  surrounded  the  plain  with  a 
wall  1500  stadia  in  circuit  (Strabo).  Pliny,  who 
seems  to  have  referred  to  the  same  sources  as  Strabo, 
and  perhaps  to  others  also,  states  that  the  region  is 
of  great  fertility,  and  surrounded  by  mountains ; and 
he  makes  the  circuit  1500  stadia,  but  omits  to  men- 
tion this  great  wall,  which  is  probably  a fiction,  i 
The  city  was  70  stadia  in  circuit.  The  river  which  j 
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flowed  between  the  two  parts  of  the  town  was  used 
for  irrigation.  Pliny  adds  that  the  soldiers  of  Cras- 
sus,  whom  Orodes  took  prisoners  (Plut.  Crass,  c.  31), 
were  settled  here.  The  place  appears  to  be  Merv, 
on  the  Mwrgh-auh,  the  ancient  Margus,  where  there 
are  remains  of  an  old  town.  Merv  lies  nearly  due 
north  of  Herat. 

7.  PisiDiAE  (’A.  Tj  ttphs  rfj  UiariBla,  ’A.  ttjs  IltertSlos, 
Act.  Apost.  xiii.  14),  was  situated  on  the  S.  side  of 
the  mountain  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Pisidia. 
Strabo  (p.  577)  places  Philomelium  on  the  north 
side  of  this  range  and  close  to  it,  and  Antiocheia  on 
the  south.  ATcshehr  corresponds  to  Philomelium 
and  Yalobatch  to  Antiocheia.  “ The  distance  from 
Yalobatch  to  Akshehr  is  six  hours  over  the  moun- 
tains, Ahshehr  being  exactly  opposite.”  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  ^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  472 ; Arundell,  Discoveries, 
<^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  281.)  Strabo  describes  Philomelium 
as  being  in  a plain,  and  Antiocheia  on  a small  emi- 
nence ; and  this  description  exactly  suits  Akshehr 
and  Yalobatch. 

Arundell  first  described  the  remains  of  Antiocheia, 
which  are  numerous.  He  mentions  a large  building 
constructed  of  prodigious  stones,  of  which  the  ground- 
plan  and  the  circular  end  for  the  bema  were  , remain- 
ing. He  supposes  this  to  have  been  a church. 
There  are  the  ruins  of  a wall ; and  twenty  perfect 
arches  of  an  aqueduct,  the  stones  of  which  are  with- 
out cement,  and  of  the  same  large  dimensions  as  those 
in  the  wall.  There  are  also  the  remains  of  a temple 
of  Dionysus,  and  of  a small  theatre.  Another  con- 
struction is  cut  in  the  rock  in  a semicircular  form, 
in  the  centre  of  which  a mass  of  rock  has  been  left, 
which  is  hollowed  out  into  a square  chamber. 
Masses  of  highly  finished  marble  cornices,  with 
several  broken  fluted  colunms,  are  spread  about  the 
hollow.  This  place  may  have  been  the  adytum  of 
a temple,  as  the  remains  of  a portico  are  seen  in 
front ; and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  if  the  edi- 
fice was  a temple,  it  may  be  that  of  Men  Arcaeus, 
who  was  worshipped  at  Antioch.  The  temple  had 
slaves.  Hamilton  copied  several  inscriptions,  all 
Latin  except  one.  The  site  of  this  city  is  now  clearly 
determined  by  the  verification  of  the  description  of 
Strabo,  and  this  fact  is  a valuable  addition  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  geography  of  Asia  Minor. 

Antiocheia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a 
colony  from  Magnesia,  on  the  Maeander.  (Strabo.) 
The  Komans,  says  Strabo,  “ released  it  from  the 
kings,  at  the  time  when  they  gave  the  rest  of  Asia, 
within  Taurus,  to  Eumenes.”  The  kings  are  the 
Syrian  kings.  After  Antiochus  III.  was  defeated 
by  the  Eomans  at  Magnesia,  b.  c.  190,  they  en- 
larged the  dominions  of  Eumenes  II.  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  and  Antioch  was  included  in  the  grant.  It 
afterwards  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Eomans, 
and  was  made  a colony,  with  the  title  of  Caesarea 
(Phn.  V.  4),  a name  which  was  given  it  apparently 
early  in  the  imperial  period.  Hamilton  found  an 
inscription  with  the  words  antiocheae  caesake, 
the  rest  being  effaced ; and  there  is  the  same  evi- 
dence on  coins.  The  name  of  the  god  men.  or 
mensis  also  appears  on  coins  of  Antioch. 

The  most  memorable  event  in  the  history  of  An- 
tioch is  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas.  The  place 
then  contained  a large  number  of  Jews.  The 
preaching  of  Paul  produced  a great  effect  upon  the 
Greeks,  but  the  Jews  raised  a persecution  against 
the  Apostles,  and  expelled  them  from  the  tovn. 
They,  however,  paid  it  a second  visit  ^Acts,  xiv.  21), 
and  confirmed  the  disciples. 
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Antioch  was  the  capital  of  the  Eoman  province 
Pisidia,  and  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  (Paulus,  Dig. 
50.  tit.  15.  s.  8.) 

8.  Aj>  Taurum  (’A.  irpbs  Tabptp),  is  enumerated 
by  Stephanus  (js.  v.  ’Ai'rtdxeto)  among  the  cities  of 
this  name  (ewl  Toupy  4v  Kofiixayifjvg).  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  § 10).  There 
seems  no  sufiScient  evidence  for  fixing  its  position. 
Some  geographers  place  it  at  Aintab,  about  70  miles 
N.  by  E.  from  Aleppo.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPATEIA  or  -EA,  a town  of  Illyricum 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Apsus,  in  a narrow 
pass.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  361.) 

ANTIPATEIS  (^AvTiTTarpis  : Eth.  ’AvTiirarpi- 
TTis'),  a city  built  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  named  after 
his  father  Antipater.  It  was  situated  in  a well- 
watered  and  richly-wooded  plain  named  Caphar- 
saba  (Ka^apad§a,  al.  XaSap^df  a,  Joseph.  Ant.  xvi.  5. 
§ 2),  so  called  from  a more  ancient  town,  whose  site 
the  new  city  occupied.  (Ib.  xiii.  15.  §1.)  A stream 
ran  round  the  city.  Alexander  Jamiaeus,  when 
threatened  with  an  invasion  by  Antiochus  (Dionysus), 
drew  a deep  trench  between  this  place,  which  was 
situated  near  the  mountains,  and  the  sea  at  Joppa, 
a distance  of  1 20  stadia.  The  ditch  was  fortified  with 
a wall  and  towers  of  wood,  which  were  takeii  and 
burnt  by  Antiochus,  and  the  trench  was  filled  up. 
(jB.  J".  i.  4.  § 7 ; comp.  Ant.  xiii.  15.  § 1.)  It  lay  on 
the  road  between  Caesareia  and  Jerusalem.  (jB.  J. 
ii.  19.  §1.)  Here  it  was  that  the  escort  of  Hoplites, 
who  had  accompanied  St.  Paul  on  his  nocturnal 
journey  from  Jerusalem,  left  him  to  proceed  with 
the  horsemen  to  Caesareia.  (^Acts,  xxiii.  31.)  *Its 
ancient  name  and  site  is  still  preserved  by  a Muslim 
village  of  considerable  size,  built  entirely  of  mud,  on 
a slight  circular  eminence  near  the  western  hills  of 
the  coast  of  Palestine,  about  three  hours  north  of 
Jaffa.  No  ruins,  nor  indeed  the  least  vestige  of 
antiquity,  is  to  be  discovered.  The  water,  too,  has 
entirely  disappeared.  (Mr.  Eli  Smith,  in  Biblio- 
theca Sacra,  1843,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

ANTIPHELLUS  (’AvTi^eAAos:  Eth.  ’ArrupeK- 
\irr}s  and ’AvTt^eAAeiTTjs : Antephelo  ov  Andijilo), 
a town  of  Lycia,  on  the  south  coast,  at  the  head  of 
a bay.  An  inscription  copied  by  Fellows  at  this 
place,  contains  the  ethnic  name  ANTI^EAAEITOT 
(^Discoveries  in  Lycia,  p.  186).  - The  little  theatre 
of  Antiphellus  is  complete,  with  the  exception  of 
the  proscenium.  Fellows  gives  a page  of  drawings 
of  specimens  of  ends  of  sarcophagi,  pediments,  and 
doors  of  tomhs.  Strabo  (p.  666)  incorrectly  places 
Antiphellus  among  the  inland  towns.  Beaufort 
(Karamania,  p.  13)  gives  the  name  of  Vathy  to 
the  bay  at  the  head  of  which  Antiphellus  stands, 
and  he  was  the  discoverer  of  this  ancient  site 
There  is  a ground-plan  of  Antiphellus  in  Spratt’s 
Lycia.  There  are  coins  of  Antiphellus  of  the  im- 
perial period,  with  the  epigraph  'AvricpeKKeirwt 
Nothing  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  place. 

Phellus  (4>eAAos)  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  wdth 
Antiphellus.  Fellows  places  the  site  of  Phellus 
near  a village  called  Saaret,  WNW.  of  Antiphellus, 
and  separated  from  it  by  mountains.  He  found  on 
a summit  the  remains  of  a town,  and  inscriptions 
in  Greek  characters,  but  too  much  defaced  to  be 
legible.  Spratt  (Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  66)  places  the 
Pyrrha  of  Pliny  (v.  27)  at  Saaret,  and  this  position 
agrees  better  with  Pliny’s  words  ; “ Antiphellos 
quae  quondam  Habessus;  atc^ue  in  recessu  Phellus; 
deinde  Pyrrha  itemque  Xauthus,”  &c.  It  is  more 
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consistent  'with  this  passage  to  look  for  Phellus 
north  of  Antiphellus,  than  in  any  other  direction; 
and  the  ruins  at  TchooTcoorhye,  north  of  Antiphel- 
lus, on  the  spur  of  a mountain  called  Fellerdagh, 
seem  to  be  those  of  Phellus.  These  ruins,  which 
are  not  those  of  a large  town,  are  described  in 
Spratt’s  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 

ANTIPHRAE  ('AvTicppai,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799; 
’AvTi</>pa,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol. ; 'AvTKppd,  Hierocl.  p.  734 : 
Fth. ' ApTicppalos'),  a small  inland  to'wn  of  the  Libyae 
Nomos,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  a little  W.  of 
Alexandria,  celebrated  for  its  poor  “ Libyan  wine,” 
which  was  drunk  by  the  lower  classes  of  Alexandria 
mixed  with  sea-water,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  an  inferior  description  of  the  “ Mareotic  wine  ” 
of  Virgil  and  Horace  {Georg,  ii.  91,  Carm.  i.37.14; 
comp.  Ath.  i.  p.  33,  Lucan,  x.  160).  [P.  S.] 

ANTTPOLIS  {’AvTiiroXis:  Eth.  Antipolitanus : 
Antibes'),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  D’Anville 
{Notice,  &c.)  obseiwes  that  he  believes  that  this 
to'wn  has  preserved  the  name  of  Antiboul  in  the 
Proven9al  idiom.  It  was  founded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Massalia  {Marseille)  in  the  country  of  the  Deciates ; 
and  it  'v\ns  one  of  the  settlements  which  Massalia 
established  with  a view  of  checking  the  Salyes  and 
the  Ligurians  of  the  Alps.  (Strab.  p.  180.)  It 
was  on-  the  maritime  Roman  road  which  ran  along 
this  coast.  Antibes  is  on  the  sea,  on  the  east  side 
of  a small  peninsula  a few  miles  W.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Varus  ( Var).  It  contains  the  remains  of  a 
theatre,  and  of  some  Roman  constructions. 

Strabo  states  (p.  184),  that  though  Antipolis  was 
in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  it  -wns  released  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  Massalia,  and  reckoned  among  the 
Italian  towns,  while  Nicaea,  which  was  east  of  the 
Var  and  in  Italy,  still  remained  a dependency  of 
Massalia.  Tacitus  {Hist.  ii.  15)  calls  it  a muni- 
cipium  of  Narbonensis  Gallia,  which  gives  us  no 
exact  information.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  it  “ op- 
pidum  Latinum,”  by  which  he  means  that  it  had 
the  Jus  Latium  or  Latinitas ; but  the  passage  in 
Strabo  has  no  precise  meaning,  unless  we  suppose 
that  Antipolis  had  the  Jus  Italicum.  Antipolis, 
however,  is  not  mentioned  with  the  two  Gallic  cities, 
Lugdunum  and  Vienna  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8), 
which  w^ere  Juris  Italici ; and  we  may  perhaps, 
though  with  some  hesitation,  take  the  statement  of 
Pliny  in  preference  to  that  of  Strabo. 

There  are  coins  of  Antipolis.  It  seems  to  have 
had  some  tunny  fisheries,  and  to  have  prepared  a 
pickle  (muria)  for  fish.  (Plin.  xxxi.  8 ; Martial, 
xiii.  103.)  [G.  L.] 

ANTIQUA'RIA  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  412 : Antequera), 
a raunicipium  of  Hispania  Baetica.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  the  form  Anticaria  in  inscriptions,  and 
there  is  a coin  with  the  legend  antik.,  the  reference 
of  which  to  this  place  Eckhel  considers  very  doubt- 
ful. (Muratori,  p.  1026,  nos.  3,  4;  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  633 ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  14 ; Rasche, 
B.  V.  ANTIK.)  [P.  S.] 

ANTI'RRHIUM.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  a.] 
ANTISSA  (‘'AvTto’o'a:  Eth.  'AvTiaadlos),  a city 
of  the  island  Lesbos,  near  to  Cape  Sigriura,  the 
western  point  of  Lesbos  (Steph.  B.  s.v.’' AvTiaaa, 
following  Strabo,  p.  618).  The  place  had  a harbour. 
Tbe  ruins  found  by  Pococke  at  Colas  Limneonas, 
a little  NE.  of  cape  Sigri,  may  be  those  of  Antissa. 
This  place  was  the  birth-place  of  Terpander,  who 
is  said  to  be  the  inventor  of  the  seven-stringed  lyre. 
Antissa  joined  the  Mytilenaeans  in  their  revolt 
from  Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war  b.  c.  428, 
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and  successfully  defended  itself  against  the  Me- 
thymnaeans  who  attacked  it;  but  after  Mytilene 
had  been  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Athenians, 
Antissa  was  recovered  by  them  also  (Thuc.  iii.  18, 
28).  Antissa  was  destroyed  by  the  Romans  after 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia  (b.  c. 
168),  because  the  Antissaeans  had  received  in  their 
port  and  given  supplies  to  Antenor,  the  admiral  of 
Perseus.  The  people  were  removed  to  Methymna. 
(Liv.  xlv.  31 ; Plin.  v.  31.) 

Myrsilus  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  60)  says,  that 
Antissa  was  once  an  island,  and  at  that  time  Lesbos 
was  called  Issa;  so  that  Antissa  was  named  like 
many  other  places,  Antiparos,  Antiphellus,  and 
others,  with  reference  to  the  name  of  an  opposite 
place.  Pliny  (ii.  89)  places  Antissa  among  the 
lands  rescued  from  the  sea,  and  joined  to  the  main- 
land; and  Ovid  {Met.  xv.  287),  where  he  is  speak- 
ing of  the  changes  which  the  earth’s  surface  has 
undergone,  tells  the  same  story.  In  another  passage 
(v.  31),  where  he  enumerates  the  ancient  names  of 
Lesbos,  Pliny  mentions  Lasia,  but  not  Issa.  Lasia, 
however,  may  be  a corrupt  word.  Stephanus  {s.  v. 
'’laaa)  makes  Issa  a city  of  Lesbos.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  Antissa,  when  it  was  an  island,  may 
have  had  its  name  from  a place  on  the  mainland  of 
Lesbos  opposite  to  it,  and  called  Issa.  [G.  L.l 
ANTITAUEUS.  [Taurus.] 

A'NTIUM  (^Avtiov,  Strab.  Dion.  Hal.  &c.:  later 
Greek  writers  have  ''AvQiov,  Procop.  Philostr. : 
Eth.  Antias,  -atis),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  cities  of  Latium,  situated  on  a promontory 
or  projecting  angle  of  the  sea-coast,  at  the  distance 
of  260  stadia  from  Ostia  (Strab.  v.  p.  232),  and 
38  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  still  called  Porto 
d'Anzo.  Tradition  ascribed  its  foundation,  in  com- 
mon with  that  of  Ardea  and  Tusculum,  to  a son 
of  Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  while  others  referred  it  to  Ascanius 
(Solin.  2.  § 16).  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  one 
of  those  Latin  cities  in  which  the  Pelasgian  element 
preponderated,  and  that  it  owed  its  origin  to  that 
people.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44.)  In  consequence 
of  its  advantageous  maritime  position  the  inhabit- 
ants seem  early  to  have  devoted  themselves  to 
commerce  as  well  as  piracy,  and  continued  down 
to  a late  period  to  share  in  the  piratical  practices 
of  their  kindred  cities  on  the  coast  of  Etruria. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  It  seems  doubtful  whether,  in  early 
times,  it  belonged  to  the  Latin  League;  Dionysius 
represents  it  as  first  joining  that  coMederacy  vmder 
Tarquinius  Superbus  (Dion.  Hal.  iv.  49),  but  he 
is  certainly  mistaken  in  representing  it  as  then 
already  a Volscian  city.  (See  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p. 
108.)  And  though  we  find  its  name  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  the  Romans  with  Carthage  among  the 
Latin  cities  which  were  subject  to  or  dependent 
upon  Rome  (Pol.  iii.  22),  it  does  not  appear  in 
the  list  given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  towns 
which,  in  b.  c.  493,  constituted  the  Latin  League. 
(Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  That  author,  however,  repre- 
sents it  as  sending  assistance  to  the  Latins  before 
the  battle  of  Regillus  (vi.  3),  and  it  was  probably 
at  that  time  still  a Latin  city.  But  within  a few 
years  aftei'wards  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Volscians,  as  we  find  it  henceforth  taking 
an  active  part  in  their  wars  against  the  Latins  and 
Romans,  until  in  the  year  B.  c.  468  it  was  taken 
by  the  latter,  who  sought  to  secure  it  by  sending 
thither  a colony.  (Liv.  ii.  33,  63,  65,  iii.  1 ; Dion. 
Hal.  vi.  92,  ix.  58,  59 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  246 — 
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248.)  A few  years  afterwards,  however  (b.c.459), 
Antium  again  revolted;  and  though  it  is  represented 
by  the  annalists  as  having  been  reconquered,  this 
appears  to  be  a fiction,  and  we  find  it  from  hence- 
forward enjoying  complete  independence  for  near 
120  years,  during  wMch  period  it  rose  to  great 
opTilence  and  power,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  iii.  4,  5,  23 ; 
Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  254, 255.)  During  the  former 
part  of  this  period  it  continued  on  friendly  terms 
with  Rome;  but  in  B.  c.  406,  we  find  it,  for  a short 
time,  joining  with  the  other  Volscian  cities  in  their 
hostilities : and  after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  the 
Antktans  took  the  lead  in  declaring  war  against 
the  Romans,  which  they  waged  almost  without 
intermission  for  13  years  (b.  c.  386 — 374),  until 
repeated  defeats  at  length  compelled  them  to  sue 
for  peace.  (Liv.  iv.  59,  vi.  6 — 33 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  465,  583 — 593.)  Notwithstanding  this  lesson, 
they  again  provoked  the  hostility  of  Rome  in  b.  c. 
348,  by  sending  a colony  to  Satricum;  and  in  the 
great  Latin  War  (b.  c.  340 — 338)  they  once  more 
took  the  lead  of  the  Volscians,  in  uniting  their  arms 
with  those  of  the  Latins  and  their  allies,  and  shared 
in  their  defeats  at  Pedum  and  Astura.  Their  de- 
fection was  severely  punished;  they  were  deprived 
of  all  their  ships  of  war  (the  beaks  of  which  served 
to  adorn  the  Rostra  at  Rome),  and  prohibited  from 
all  maritime  commerce,  while  a Roman  colony  was 
sent  to  garrison  their  town.  (Liv.  vii.  27,  viii.  1, 
12 — 14;  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  128,  140 — 144.) 

From  this  time  Antium  figures  only  in  history  as 
one  of  the  maritime  colonies  of  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii. 
38,  xxxvi.  3);  but  Strabo  states,  that  the  inhabit- 
ants did  not  discontinue  their  piratical  habits  even 
after  they  had  become  subject  to  Rome,  and  that 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  Demetrius  (Poliorcetes), 
successively  sent  embassies  to  complain  of  their 
depredations.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.)  It  was  taken  by 
Marius  during  the  civil  wars  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  69) ; 
and  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of  his  fol- 
lowers (Liv.  Epit.  Ixxx.),  but  appears  to  have 
quickly  recovered,  and  became,  during  the  latter 
days  of  the  Republic,  as  well  as  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  wealthy 
Romans,  who  adorned  both  the  town  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood with  splendid  villas.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Among 
others,  Cicero  had  a villa  here,  to  which  he  re- 
peatedly alludes.  {Ad  Att.  ii.  1,  7,  11,  &c.)  Nor 
was  it  less  in  favour  with  the  emperors  themselves ; 
it  was  here  that  Augustus  first  received  from  the 
people  the  title  of  “ Pater  Patriae  (Suet.  Aug.  5^')', 
it  was  also  the  birth-place  of  Caligula  (Id.  Cal.  8), 
as  weU  as  of  Nero,  who,  in  consequence,  regarded 
it  with  especial  favour;  and  not  only  enlarged  and 
beautified  the  imperial  villa,  but  established  at 
Antium  a colony  of  veterans  of  the  praetorian  guard, 
and  constructed  there  a new  and  splendid  port,  the 
remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  (Id.  Ner.  6.  9 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  27,  xv.  23.)  It  was  at  Antium, 
also,  that  he  received  the  tidings  of  the  great  con- 
fiagration  of  Rome.  (Ibid.  xv.  39.)  Later  em- 
j perors  continued  to  regard  it  with  equal  favour ; it 
was  indebted  to  Antoninus  Pius  for  the  aqueduct,  of 
which  some  portions  still  remain,  and  Septimius 
Severus  added  largely  to  the  buildings  of  the  im- 
perial residence.  (Capitol.  Ant.  Pius,  8 ; Plulostr. 
Vit.  Apoll.  viii.  20.)  The  ppulation  and  import- 
ance of  the  town  appear,  however,  to  have  declined ; 
and  though  we  learn  that  its  port  was  still  ser- 
viceable in  A.  D.  537  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  26),  we  find 
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no  subsequent  mention  of  it;  and  during  the  middle 
ages  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  the 
few  inhabitants  having  established  themselves  at 
Nettuno.  The  attempts  made  by  Innocent  XII. 
and  subsequent  popes  to  restore  the  prt,  though 
attended  with  very  imperfect  success,  have  again 
attracted  a small  population  to  the  spot,  and  the 
modern  village  of  Porto  dJAnzo  contains  about  500 
inhabitants. 

Antium  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Fortune, 
alluded  to  by  Horace  {0  Diva  gratvm  quae  regis 
Antium,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35  ; Tac.  Ann.  iii,  71), 
which  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  in  Latium,  on 
which  accormt  its  treasures  were  laid  imder  con- 
tribution by  Octavian  in  the  war  against  L.  An- 
tonins in  B,  c.  41  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24),  as  well  as 
for  one  of  Aesculapius,  where  the  god  was  said  to 
have  landed  on  his  way  from  Epidaurus  to  Rome 
(Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 2;  Ovid.  Met.  xv.  718).  The 
neighbouring  small  town  of  Nettuno  probably  derives 
its  name  from  a temple  of  Neptune,  such  as  would 
naturally  belong  to  a city  so  much  devoted  to  mari- 
time pursuits.  The  same  place  is  generally  sup- 
posed to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Ceno,  which, 
as  we  learn  from  Livy  and  Dionysius,  served  as  the 
naval  station  and  arsenal  of  Antium  (Liv.  ii.  63 ; 
Dion.  Hal.  ix.  56.)  Besides  this,  several  other  towns, 
as  Longula,  Pollusca,  and  Satricum,  were  dependent 
upon  Antium  in  the  days  of  its  greatest  power. 

The  only  remains  of  the  ancient  Latin  or  Volscian 
city  are  some  trifling  fragments  of  its  walls ; it  ap- 
pears to  have  occupied  the  hill  a Kttle  to  the  N.  of 
the  modem  town,  and  a short  distance  from  the  sea. 
The  extensive  ruins  which  adjoin  the  ancient  port, 
and  extend  along  the  sea-coast  for  a considerable 
distance  on  each  side  of  the  promontory,  are  wholly 
of  Roman  date,  and  belong  either  to  the  imperial 
viHa,  or  to  those  of  private  individuals.  The  greater 
part  of  those  immediately  adjoining  the  outer  mole 
may  be  referred,  from  the  style  of  their  constraction, 
to  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  evidently  formed  part  of 
his  palace.  Excavations  which  have  been  made, 
from  time  to  time,  among  these  ruins,  have  brought 
to  light  numerous  works  of  art  of  the  first  order, 
of  which  the  most  celebrated  are  the  statue  of  the 
Apollo  Belvedere,  and  that  commonly  known  as  the 
Fighting  Gladiator.  (Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  p.  187.)  The  remains  of  the  port  constructed 
by  Nero,  which  are  extensive  and  well  preserved, 
prove  that  it  was  wholly  artificial,  and  formed  by 
two  moles,  the  one  projecting  immediately  from  the 
extremity  of  the  promontory,  the  other  opposite  to 
it,  enclosing  between  them  a basin  of  not  less  than 
two  miles  in  circumference.  Great  part  of  this  is 
now  filled  with  sand,  but  its  circuit  may  still  be 
readily  traced.  Previous  to  the  construction  of  this 
great  work,  Antium  could  have  had  no  regular  port 
(Strabo  expressly  tells  us  that  it  had  none),  and 
notwithstanding  its  maritime  greatness,  was  pro- 
bably content  with  the  beach  below  the  town,  which 
was  partially  sheltered  by  the  projecting  headland 
on  the  W.  The  ruins  stiU  visible  at  Antium  are 
fully  described  by  Nibby  {Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  181 — 197);  of  the  numerous  inscriptions  which 
have  been  foimd  there,  the  most  important  are  given 
by  Orelli  (Nos.  2273,  2648,  3180),  and  by  Nibby 
{1.  c.).  Among  them  is  a valuable  fragment  of  an 
ancient  calendar,  which  has  been  repeatedly  pub- 
lished: for  the  &st  time  by  Volpi  {Tabula  Antia- 
tina,  4to.  Romae,  1726),  and  by  Orelli  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  394—405.) 
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Q.  Valerius,  the  Koman  annalist,  was  a native  of 
Antium,  from  whence  he  derived  the  surname  of 
Antias,  by  which  he  is  commonly  known.  [E.H.B.] 

ANTIVESTAEUM.  [Bellekium.] 

ANTONA.  [Aufona.] 

ANTONI'NI  VALLUM.  [Botannia.] 

ANTONINO'POLIS.  [Constantia,  or  Con- 

STANTmA.] 

ANTKON  (’Avrpccu,  Horn.  Strab. ; ’Avrpaipes, 
Dem. : Eth.  ’Avrpuuios : Farw),  a town  of  Thessaly 
in  the  district  Phthiotis,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Mahac  gulf,  and  opposite  Oreus  in  Euboea.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  697)  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  ProtesUaus,  and  also  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Demeter  (489)  as  under  the  protection  of  that  god- 
dess. It  was  purchased  by  Philip  of  Macedon,  and 
was  taken  by  the  Eomans  in  their  war  with  Perseus. 
(Dem.  Phil.  iv.  p.  133,  Eeiske;  Liv.  xlii.  42,  67.) 
It  probably  owed  its  long  existence  to  the  composition 
of  its  rocks,  which  furnished  some  of  the  best  mill- 
stones in  Greece;  hence  the  epithet  of  neTpTjeis  given 
to  it  in  the  hymn  to  Demeter  (?.  c.).  Off  Antron 
was  a sunken  rock  (epp-a  vcpaXov')  called  the  "Ovos 
'AvTpuvos,  or  mill-stone  of  Antron.  (Strab.  p.  435 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  Hesych.  s.  v.  MuAtj;  Eustath.  in  II. 
1.  c.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  349.) 

ANTUNNACUM  (^Andernach'),  a Eoman  post  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Ehine,  in  the  territory  of  the  Ubii. 
[Tre\uri.]  It  is  placed  in  the  Itineraries,  on  the 
road  that  ran  along  the  west  bank  of  the  river  ; and 
it  is  also  placed  by  Ammianus  MarceUinus  (xviii.  2) 
between  Bonna  (^Bonn)  and  Bingium  (^Bingen),  in 
his  list  of  the  seven  towns  on  the  Ehine,  which  Ju- 
lianus  repaired  during  his  government  of  Gaul. 
Antunnacum  had  been  damaged  or  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  Germans,  with  other  towns  on  this  bank  of 
the  Ehine.  Antunnacum  is  proved  by  inscriptions 
to  have  been,  at  one  time,  the  quarters  of  the  Legio 
X.  Gemina ; and  the  transition  to  the  modem 
appellation  appears  from  its  name  “ Anteraacha,” 
in  the  Geographer  of  Eavenna.  (Forbiger,  Handbuch 
der  alien  Geog.  vol.  iii.  p.  155,  248.) 

The  wooden  bridge  which  Caesar  constructed 
(b.c.  55)  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  his  troops 
across  the  Ehine  into  Germany,  was  probably  be- 
tween Andernach  and  Coblenz,  and  perhaps  nearer 
Andernach.  The  passages  of  Caesar  from  which 
we  must  attempt  to  determine  the  position  of  his 
bridge,  for  he  gives  no  names  of  places  to  guide  us, 
are  : — B.  G.  iv.  15,  &c.,  vi.  8,  35.  [G.  L.] 

ANXANUM  or  ANXA(’'A7|avoj':  j&fA  Anxanus, 
Plin. ; Auxas,  -atis,  Anxianus,  Inscrr.)  1.  A city  of 
the  Frentani,  situated  on  a hUl  about  5 miles  from  the 
Adriatic,  and  8 from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Sagrus 
or  Sangro.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  history,  but  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Frentani;  and  from  numerous  inscriptions 
which  have  been  discovered  on  the  site,  it  appears  to 
have  been  a municipal  town  of  considerable  import- 
ance. Its  territory  appears  to  have  been  assigned 
to  military  colonists  by  Julius  Caesar,  but  it  did 
not  retain  the  rank  of  a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17 ; Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 65 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  259 ; Zumpt, 
de  Colon,  p.  307.)  The  name  is  retained  by  the 
modem  city  of  Lanciano  (the  see  of  an  archbishop, 
and  one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  places 
in  this  part  of  Italy),  but  the  original  site  of  the 
ancient  city  appears  to  have  been  at  a spot  called 
II  Castellare,  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Gimta,  about 
a mile  to  the  NE.  of  the  modem  town,  where  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  as  well  as  foundations  and  vestiges 
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of  ancient  buildings,  have  been  discovered.  Other 
inscriptions,  and  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  mosaic 
pavements,  &c.,  have  also  been  found  in  the  part  of 
the  present  city  still  called  Lanciano  Vecchio,  which 
thus  appears  to  have  been  peopled  at  least  under  the 
Eoman  empire.  From  one  of  these  inscriptions  it 
would  appear  that  Anxanum  had  already  become  an 
important  emporium  or  centre  of  trade  for  aE  the 
surrounding  country,  as  it  continued  to  be  during 
the  middle  ages,  and  to  which  it  stfll  owes  its  present 
importance.  (Eomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  55 — 62 ; Gius- 
tiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  v.  pp.  196 — 205.)  The 
Itineraries  give  the  distances  from  Anxanum  to  Or- 
tona  at  xiii.  miles  (probably  an  error  for  viii.),  to 
Pallanum  xvi.,  and  to  Histonium  (Tl  Vasto')  xxv. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  313;  Tab.  Pent.) 

2.  A town  of  Apulia  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  between  Sipontum  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Aufidus.  The  Tab.  Peut.  places  it  at  9 M.  P.  from 
the  former  city,  a distance  which  coincides  with  the 
Torre  di  Rivoli,  where  there  are  some  ancient  re- 
mains. (Eomanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  204.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ANXUE.  [Tarracina.] 

A'ONES  Q'Aoves'),  the  name  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  derived  their 
origin  from  Aon,  a son  of  Poseidon.  (Strab.  p.  401, 
seq. ; Pans.  ix.  5.  § 1 ; Lycophr.  1 209 ; Ant.  Lib.  25 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  ''Aoves,  Boiwrla.)  They  appear  to 
have  dwelt  chiefly  in  the  rich  plains  about  Thebes, 
a portion  of  which  was  called  the  Aonian  plain  in 
the  time  of  Strabo  (p.  412).  Both  by  the  Greek 
and  Eoman  writers  Boeotia  is  frequently  called  Aonia, 
and  the  adjective  Aonius  is  used  as  synonymous 
vrith  Boeotian.  (Callim.  Bel.  75;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  65;  Gell.  xiv.  6.)  Hence  the  Muses,  who 
frequented  Mt.  Helicon  in  Boeotia,  are  called  Aonides 
and  Aoniae  Sorores.  (Ov.  Met.  v.  333 ; Juv.  vii. 
58,  et  alibi;  cf.  Muller,  Orchomenos,  p.  124,  seq. 
2nd  ed.) 

AO'NIA.  [Aones.] 

AOENUS  (j)  ''Aopvos  Trerpa,  i.  e.  the  Roclc  inac- 
cessible to  birds').  1.  In  India  intra  Gangem,  a lofty 
and  precipitous  rock,  where  the  Indians  of  the 
country  N.  of  the  Indus,  between  it  and  the  Cophen 
(^CabuV),  and  particularly  the  people  of  Bazira, 
made  a stand  against  Alexander,  b.  c.  327.  (Ar- 
rian. Anal),  iv.  28,  foil.,  Ind.  5.  § 10;  Diod.  xvii. 
85  ; Curt.  viii.  11;  Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  It  is  de- 
scribed as  200  stadia  in  circuit,  and  from  11  to  16 
in  height  (nearly  7000 — 10,000  feet),  perpen- 
dicular on  aU  sides,  and  with  a level  summit, 
abounding  in  springs,  woods,  and  cultivated  ground. 
It  seems  to  have  been  commonly  used  as  a refuge 
in  war,  and  was  regarded  as  impregnable.  The 
tradition,  that  Hercules  had  thrice  failed  to  take  it, 
inflamed  still  more  Alexander’s  constant  ambition 
of  achieving  seeming  impossibilities.  By  a com- 
bination of  stratagems  and  bold  attacks,  which  are 
related  at  length  by  the  historians,  he  drove  the 
Indians  to  desert  the  post  in  a sort  of  panic,  and, 
setting  upon  them  in  their  retreat,  destroyed  most 
of  them.  Having  celebrated  his  victory  with  sacri- 
fices, and  erected  on  the  mountain  altars  to  Minerva 
and  Victory,  he  established  there  a garrison  under 
the  command  of  Sisicottus. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine,  with  certainty,  the  po- 
sition of  Aomos.  It  was  clearly  somewhere  on  the 
N.  side  of  the  Indus,  in  the  angle  between  it  and  the 
Cophen ((7a6«0'  ^ called  Em- 

bolima,  on  the  Indus,  the  name  of  which  points  to  a 
position  at  the  mouth  of  some  tributary  river.  This 
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seems  to  be  the  only  ground  on  which  Ritter  places 
Embolima  at  the  confluence  of  the  Cophen  and  the 
Indus.  But  the  whole  course  of  the  narrative,  in 
the  historians,  seems  clearly  to  require  a position 
higher  up  the  Indus,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bvrrindoo 
for  example.  That  Aomus  itself  also  was  close  to 
the  Indus,  is  stated  by  Diodorus,  Curtius,  and 
Strabo;  and  though  the  same  would  scarcely  be 
inferred  from  Arrian,  he  says  nothing  positively  to 
the  contrary.  The  mistake  of  Strabo,  that  the 
base  of  the  rock  is  washed  by  the  Indus  near  its 
sovrce,  is  not  so  very  great  as  might  at  first  sight 
appear;  for,  in  common  with  the  other  ancient 
geographers,  he  understands  by  the  source  of  the 
Indus,  the  place  where  it  breaks  through  the  chain 
of  the  Himalaya. 

The  name  Aomus  is  an  example  of  the  signifi- 
cant appellations  which  the  Greeks  were  fond  of 
using,  either  as  corraptions  of,  or  substitutes  for, 
the  native  names.  In  like  manner,  Dionysius  Pe- 
riegetes  calls  the  Himalaya’' P^oppis  (1151).  [P.  S.] 

2.  A city  in  Bactriana.  Arrian  (iii.  29)  speaks 
of  Aomus  and  Bactra  as  the  largest  cities  in  the 
country  of  the  Bactiii.  Aomus  had  an  acropolis 
(&Kpa)  in  which  Alexander  left  a garrison  after 
taking  the  place.  There  is  no  indication  of  its  site, 
■^cept  that  Alexander  took  it  before  he  reached 
Oreus.  [G.  L.l 

AORSI  (''Aoptrot:  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Plin.,  Steph.B.), 
or  ADORSI  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  15),  a numerous  and 
powerful  people,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 22)  names  the  European  Aorsi 
among  the  peoples  of  Sannatia,  between  the  Venedic 
Gulf  (^Baltic')  and  the  Rhipaean  mountains  (i.  e. 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Prussia),  and  places  them 
S.  of  the  Agathyrsi,  and  N.  of  the  Pagyritae. 
The  Asiatic  Aorsi  he  places  in  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  on  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  between 
the  Asiotae,  who  dwelt  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Rha  (^Volga'),  and  the  Jaxartae,  who  extended  to 
the  river  Jaxartes  (vi.  14,  § 10).  The  latter  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  original  position  of  the 
people,  as  Strabo  expressly  states  (xi.  p.  506); 
but  of  course  the  same  question  arises  as  in  the 
case  of  the  other  great  tribes  found  both  in  Euro- 
pean Sarmatia  and  Asiatic  Scythia;  and  so  Eich- 
wald  seeks  the  original  abodes  of  the  Aorsi  in  the 
Russian  province  of  Vologda,  on  the  strength  of 
the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Finnish 
race  of  the  Erse,  now  found  there.  {Geog.  d.  Gasp. 
Meeres,  pp.  358,  foil.)  Pliny  mentions  the  Euro- 
pean Aorsi,  with  the  Hamaxobii,  as  tribes  of  the 
Sarrnatians,  in  the  general  sense  of  that  word,  in- 
cluding the  “ Scythian  races  ” who  dwelt  along  the 
N.  coast  of  the  Euxine  E,  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube;  and  more  specifically,  next  to  the  Getae 
(iv.  12.  s.  25,  xi.  s.  18). 

The  chief  seat  of  the  Aorsi,  and  where  they  ap- 
pear in  history,  was  in  the  country  between  the 
Tanai’s,  the  Euxine,  the  Caspian,  and  the  Caucasus. 
Here  Strabo  places  (xi.  p.  492),  S.  of  the  nomade 
Scythians,  who  dwell  on  waggons,  the  Sarrnatians, 
who  are  also  Scythians,  namely  the  Aorsi  and 
Siraci,  extending  to  the  S.  as  far  as  the  Caucasian 
mountains;  some  of  them  being  nomades,  and 
others  dwelling  in  tents,  and  cultivating  the  land 
((TKTjvtTOi  Ka\  yewpyoC).  Further  on  (p.  506),  he 
speaks  more  particularly  of  the  Aorsi  and  Siraci ; 
but  the  meaning  is  obscured  by  errors  in  the  text. 
The  sense  seems  to  be,  as  given  in  Groskurd’s 
translation,  that  there  were  tribes  of  the  Aorsi  and 
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the  Siraci  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis 
(/Sea  of  Azov),  the  former  dwelling  on  the  Tanai’s, 
and  the  latter  further  to  the  S.  on  the  Achardeus, 
a river  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the  Maeotis. 
Both  were  powerful,  for  when  Phamaces  (the 
son  of  Mithridates  the  Great)  held  the  kingdom  of 
Bosporus,  he  was  furnished  with  20,000  horsemen 
by  Abeacus,  king  of  the  Siraci,  and  with  200,000 
by  Spadines,  king  of  the  Aorsi.  But  both  these 
peoples  are  regarded  by  Strabo  as  only  exiles  of  the 
great  nation  of  the  Aorsi,  who  dwelt  further  to  the 
north  (t«v  avairepu,  oi  &va  ^Aopaoi),  and  who  as- 
sisted Phamaces  with  a stiU  greater  force.  These 
more  northern  Aorsi,  he  adds,  possessed  the  greater 
part  of  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  and  carried  on  an 
extensive  traffic  in  Indian  and  Babylonian  merchan- 
dize, which  they  brought  on  camels  from  Media  and 
Armenia.  They  were  rich  and  wore  ornaments  of 
gold. 

In  A.  D.  50,  the  Aorsi,  or,  as  Tacitus  calls  them, 
Adorsi,  aided  Cotys,  king  of  Bosporus,  and  the 
Romans  with  a body  of  cavalry,  against  the  rebel 
Mithridates,  who  was  assisted  by  the  Siraci.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  15.) 

Some  modem  writers  attempt  to  identify  the 
Aorsi  with  the  Avars,  so  celebrated  in  Byzantine 
and  medieval  history.  [P.  S.] 

AOTJS,  more  rarely  AEAS  (’'Awos,  ’Awos,  ’Ayos, 
Pol.  Strab.  Liv.:  Afas,  Hecat.  op.  Strab.  p.  316; 
Scylax,  s.  v.  ’IWvpioi;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ad-KfiMv;  Val. 
Max.  i.  5.  ext.  2 ; erroneously  called  Ajiius,  "Avtos 
by  Plut.  Caes.  38,  and  AlNAs,  ''Avas,  by  Dion  Cass, 
xh.  45 : Viosa,  Vuissa,  Vovussa),  the  chief  river 
of  Illyria,  or  Epims  Nova,  rises  in  Mount  Daemon, 
the  northern  part  of  the  range  of  Mount  Pindus, 
flows  in  a north-westerly  direction,  then  “ suddenly 
turns  a little  to  the  southward  of  west;  and  having 
pursued  this  course  for  12  nules,  between  two 
mountains  of  extreme  steepness,  then  recovers  its 
north-western  direction,  which  it  pursues  to  the 
sea,”  into  which  it  falls  a little  S.  of  Apollonia. 
(Herod,  ix.  93;  Strab.,  Steph.  B.,  U.  cc.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  384.)  The  two  moun- 
tains mentioned  above  approach  very  near  each 
other,  and  form  the  celebrated  pass,  now  called  the 
Stena  of  the  Viosa,  and  known  in  antiquity  by  the 
name  of  the  Fauces  Antigonenses,  from  its  vi- 
cinity to  the  city  of  Antigoneia.  (Fauces  ad  An- 
tigoneam,  Liv.  xxxii.  5 ; ra  nap’  ’Avriydv^iav  ar^vd, 
Pol.  ii.  5.)  Antigoneia  (TepeUni)  was  situated 
near  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass  at  the  jimc- 
tion  of  the  Aous  with  a river,  now  called  Dhryno, 
Drino,  or  Druno.  At  the  termination  of  the  pass 
on  the  south  is  the  modem  village  of  Klisura,  a 
name  which  it  has  obviously  received  from  its  situ- 
ation. It  was  in  this  pass  that  Philip  V.,  king  of 
Macedonia,  in  vain  attempted  to  arrest  the  progress 
of  the  Roman  consul,  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus,  into 
Epims.  Philip  was  encamped  with  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  Mount  Aeropus,  and  his  general, 
Athenagoras,  with  the  light  troops  on  Mount  As- 
naus.  (Liv.  1.  c.)  If  Philip  was  encamped  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river,  as  there  seems  every  reason 
for  believing,  Aeropus  corresponds  to  Mount  Trehu- 
sin,  and  Asnaus  to  Mount  Nemertziha.  The  pass  is 
well  described  by  Plutarch  {Flamin.  3)  in  a passage 
which  he  probably  borrowed  from  Polybius.  He 
compares  it  to  the  defile  of  the  Peneius  at  Tempe, 
adding  “ that  it  is  deficient  in  the  beautiful  groves, 
the  verdant  forests,  the  pleasant  retreats  and  mea- 
dows which  border  the  Peneius;  but  in  the  lofty 
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and  precipitous  mountains,  in  the  profundity  of  the 
narrow  fissure  between  them,  in  the  rapidity  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  in  the  single  narrow  path 
along  the  bank,  the  two  places  are  exactly  alike. 
Hence  it  is  difficult  for  an  army  to  pass  imder  any 
circumstances,  and  impossible  when  the  place  is 
defended  by  an  enemy.”  (Quoted  by  Leake,  vol.  i. 
p.  389.)  It  is  true  that  Plutarch  in  this  passage 
calls  the  river  Apsus,  but  the  Aous  is  evidently 
meant.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  31, 
seq.,  383,  seq.  vol.  iv.  p.  116.) 

APAJIEIA,  -EA,  or  -lA  (’A7rd,ueta:  Eth.  ’Atto- 
fieos,Apameensis,  ApamensisjApamenus,  Apameus), 
1.  (^Kulat  el-Mudik'),  a large  city  of  Syria,  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Orontes,  and  capital  of  the  province 
of  Apamene.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  752; 
Ptol.  V.  15.  § 19;  Festus  Avienus,  v.  1083;  Aji- 
ton.  Itin. ; Hierocles.)  It  was  fortified  and  enlarged 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  who  gave  it  its  name  after  his 
wife  Apama  (not  his  mother,  as  Steph.  B.  asserts ; 
comp.  Strab.  p.  578).  In  pursuance  of  his  policy 
of  “ Hellenizing  ” Syria,  it  bore  the  Macedonian 
name  of  Pella.  The  fortress  (see  Groskurd’s  note 
on  Strabo,  p.  752)  was  placed  upon  a hill;  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Orontes,  with  the  lake  and  marshes,  gave 
it  a peninsular  form,  whence  its  other  name  of 
Xe^^duTfcros.  Seleucus  had  his  commissariat  there, 
500  elephants,  with  30,000  mares,  and  300  stallions. 
The  pretender,  Tryphon  Diodotus,  made  Apamea 
the  basis  of  his  operations.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Josephus 
(Ant.  xiv.  3.  § 2)  relates,  that  Pompeius  marching 
south  from  his  winter  quarters,  probably  at  or  near 
Antioch,  razed  the  fortress  of  Apamea.  In  the 
revolt  of  Syria  under  Q.  Caecilius  Bassus,  it  held 
out  for  three  years  till  the  arrival  of  Cassius,  b.  c. 
46.  (Dion.  Cass,  xlvii.  26 — 28;  Joseph.  jB.  i. 
10.  § 10.) 

In  the  Crusades  it  was  still  a flourishing  and 
important  ' place  under  the  Arabic  name  of  Fdmieh, 
and  was  occupied  by  Tancred.  (Wilken,  Gesck. 
der  Ks.  vol.  ii.  p.  474;  Abulfeda,  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  114, 
157.)  This  name  and  site  have  been  long  forgotten 
in  the  country.  Niebuhr  heard  that  Fdmieh  was 
now  called  Kulat  el-Mudik.  (Reise,  vol.  iii.  p. 
97.)  And  Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  138)  found  the 
castle  of  this  name  not  far  from  the  lake  El  Takah; 
and  fixes  upon  it  as  the  site  of  Apamea. 

Kuins  of  a highly  ornamental  character,  and  of 
an  enormous  extent,  are  still  standing,  the  re- 
mains, probably,  of  the  temples  of  which  Sozomen 
speaks  (vii.  15);  part  of  the  to-wn  is  enclosed  in  an 
ancient  castle  situated  on  a hill ; the  remainder  is 
to  be  found  in  the  plain.  In  the  adjacent  lake 
are  the  celebrated  black  fish,  the  source  of  much 
wealth.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A city  in  Mesopotamia.  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
’ATra/ifta)  describes  Apameia  as  in  the  territory 
of  the  Meseni,  “ and  surrounded  by  the  Tigris,  at 
which  place,  that  is  Apameia,  or  it  may  mean,  in 
which  country,  Mesene,  the  Tigris  is  divided  ; on 
the  right  part  there  flows  round  a river  Sellas,  and 
on  the  left  the  Tigris,  having  the  same  name  -with 
the  large  one.”  It  does  not  appear  what  writer  he 
is  copying  ; but  it  may  be  Arrian.  Pliny  (vi.  27) 
says  of  the  Tigris,  “ that  around  Apameia,  a town 
of  Mesene,  on  this  side  of  the  Babylonian  Seleuceia, 
125  miles,  the  Tigris  being  divided  into  two  channels, 
by  one  channel  it  flows  to  the  south  and  to  Seleuceia, 
washing  all  along  Mesene ; by  the  other  channel, 
turning  to  the  north  at  the  back  of  the  same  nation 
(Mesene),  it  divides  the  plains  called  Cauchae:  when 
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the  waters  have  united  again,  the  river  is  called 
Pasitigris.”  There  was  a place  near  Seleuce  called 
Coche  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  5,  and  the  notes  of  Va- 
lesius  and  Lindebrog)  ; and  the  site  of  Seleuceia 
is  below  Bagdad.  These  are  the  only  points  in  the 
description  that  are  certain.  It  seems  difficult  to 
explain  the  passage  of  Pliny,  or  to  determine  the 
probable  site  of  Apameia.  It  cannot  be  at  Korna, 
as  some  suppose,  where  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates 
meet,  for  both  Stephanus  and  Pliny  place  Apameia 
at  the  point  where  the  Tigris  is  divided.  Pliny 
places  Digba  at  Korna,  “ in  ripa  Tigris  circa  con- 
fluentes,”  — at  the  jimction  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates. 

But  Pliny  has  another  Apameia  (vi.  31),  which 
was  surrounded  by  the  Tigris;  and  he  places  it  in 
Sittacene.  It  received  the  name  of  Apameia  from 
the  mother  of  Antiochus  Soter,  the  first  of  the  Se- 
leucidae.  Pliny  adds : “ haec  dmditur  Archoo,”  as 
if  a stream  flowed  through  the  to'wn.  D’Anville 
(L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre)  supposes  that  this  Apameia 
was  at  the  point  where  the  now  dry,  branched 

off"  from  the  Tigris.  D’Anville  places  the  bifurcation 
near  Samarrah,  and  there  he  puts  Apameia.  But 
Lynch  (London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  473) 
shows  that  the  Dijeil  branched  off"  near  Jibbarah,  a 
little  north  of  34°  N.  lat.  He  supposes  that  the  Dijeil 
once  swept  the  end  of  the  Median  wall  and  flowed 
between  it  and  Jibbarah.  Somewhere,  then,  about 
this  place  Apameia  may  have  been,  for  this  point  of 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Tigris  is  one  degree  of  latitude 
N.  of  Seleuceia,  and  if  the  course  of  the  river  is 
measured,  it  will  probably  be  not  far  from  the  dis- 
tance which  Pliny  gives  (cxxv.  M.  P.).  The  Me- 
sene then  was  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Dijeil;  or 
a tract  called  Mesene  is  to  be  placed  there.  The 
name  Sellas  in  Stephanus  is  probably  corrupt,  and 
the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  may  have  done  wrong 
in  preferring  it  to  the  reading  Delas,  which  is  nearer 
the  name  Dijeil.  Pliny  may  mean  the  same  place 
Apameia  in  both  the  extracts  that  have  been  given ; 
though  some  suppose  that  he  is  speaking  of  two 
different  places. 

3.  In  Osrhoene,  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  opposite  to  Zeugma,  founded  by  Seleucus 
Nicator.  (Plin.  v.  21.)  A bridge  of  boats  kept  up 
a communication  between  Zeugma  and  Apameia. 
The  place  is  now  Rum-kala. 

4.  (Medania,  Mutania'),  in  Bithynia,  was  origi- 
nally called  MvpXeia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Andfieia), 
and  was  a colony  from  Colophon.  (Plin.  v.  32.) 
Philip  of  Macedonia,  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  the 
to'wn,  as  it  appears,  during  the  war  which  he  carried 
on  against  the  king  of  Pergamus,  and  he  gave  the 
place  to  Prusias,  his  ally,  king  of  Bithynia.  Pru- 
sias  gave  to  Myrlea,  which  thus  became  a Bithy- 
nian  town,  the  name  of  his  wife  Apameia.  The 
place  was  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Cius,  and  NW. 
of  Prusa.  The  Komans  made  Apameia  a colony, 
apparently  not  earlier  than  the  time  of  Augustus, 
or  perhaps  Julius  Caesar;  the  epigraph  on  the  coins 
of  the  Eoman  period  contains  the  title  Julia.  The 
coins  of  the  period  before  the  Roman  dominion  have 
the  epigraph  Avageur  Mvpheavcav.  Pliny  (Ep. 
X.  56),  when  governor  of  Bithynia,  asked  for  the 
directions  of  Trajan,  as  to  a claim  made  by  this  co- 
lonia,  not  to  have  their  accounts  of  receipts  and  ex- 
penditure examined  by  the  Roman  governor.  From 
a passage  of  Ulpian  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  11)  we 
learn  the  form  Apamena : “ est  in  Bithynia  colonia 
Apamena.” 
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5.  ('H  Ki€(»t6s),  a town  of  Phrygia,  built  near 
Celaenae  by  Antiochus  [Soter,  and  named  • after  his 
mother  Apama.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says,  that  “ the 
town  lies  at  the  source  (e/cSoAois)  of  the  Marsyas, 
and  the  river  flows  through  the  middle  of  the  city, 
having  its  origin  in  the  city,  and  being  carried  down 
to  the  suburbs  with  a violent  and  precipitous  current 
it  joins  the  Maeander."  This  passage  may  not  be 
free  from  corruption,  but  it  is  not  improved  by 
Groskurd’s  emendation  (^German  Transl.  of  Strabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  531).  Strabo  observes  that  the  Maeander 
receives,  before  its  junction  with  the  Marsyas,  a 
stream  called  Orgas,  which  flows  gently  through  a 
level  country  [Maeander].  This  rapid  stream  is 
called  Catarrhactes  by  Herodotus  (vii.  26).  The 
site  of  Apameia  is  now  flxed  at  Denair,  where  there 
is  a river  corresponding  to  Strabo’s  description  (Ha- 
milton, Researches,  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  499).  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  156,  &c.)  has  collected  the  ancient 
testimonies  as  to  Apameia.  Arundell  (f)iscoveries, 
^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  201)  was  the  flrst  who  clearly  saw 
that  Apameia  must  be  at  Denair ; and  his  conclu- 
sions are  conflrmed  by  a Latin  inscription  which  he 
found  on  the  fragment  of  a white  marble,  which  re- 
corded the  erection  of  some  monument  at  Apameia 
by  the  negotiatores  resident  there.  Hamilton  copied 
several  Greek  inscriptions  at  Denair  (Appendix, 
vol.  ii.).  The  name  Cibotus  appears  on  some  coins 
of  Apameia,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  it  was 
so  called  from  the  wealth  that  was  collected  in  this 
great  emporium;  for  ki€wt6s  is  a chest  or  cofier. 
Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that  it  was  first  Celaenae,  then 
Cibotus,  and  then  Apameia;  which  caimot  be  quite 
correct,  because  Celaenae  was  a different  place  from 
Apameia,  though  near  it.  But  there  may  have 
been  a place  on  the  site  of  Apameia,  which  was 
called  Cibotus.  There  are  the  remains  of  a theatre 
and  other  ancient  ruins  at  Denair. 

When  Strabo  wrote  Apameia  was  a place  of  great 
trade  in  the  Eoman  province  of  Asia,  next  in  im- 
portance to  Ephesus.  Its  commerce  was  owing  to 
its  position  on  the  great  road  to  Cappadocia,  and  it 
was  also  the  centre  of  other  roads.  Wlien  Cicero 
was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  b.  c.  51,  Apameia  was 
within  his  jurisdiction  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  67),  but  the 
dioecesis,  or  conventus,  of  Apameia  was  afterwards 
attached  to  the  province  of  Asia.  Pliny  enumerates 
six  towns  which  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Apa- 
meia, and  he  observes  that  there  were  nine  others 
of  little  note. 

The  country  about  Apameia  has  been  shaken  by 
earthquakes,  one  of  which  is  recorded  as  having 
happened  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  58);  and  on  this  occasion  the  payment  of  taxes 
to  the  Romans  was  remitted  for  five  years.  Nico- 
laus of  Damascus  (Athen.  p.  332)  records  a violent 
earthquake  at  Apameia  at  a previous  date,  during 
the  Mithridatic  war:  lakes  appeared  where  none 
were  before,  and  rivers  and  springs ; and  many  which 
existed  before  disappeared.  Strabo  (p.  579)  speaks 
of  this  great  catastrophe,  and  of  other  convulsions 
at  an  earlier  period.  Apameia  continued  to  be  a 
prosperous  town  under  the  Roman  empire,  and  is 
enumerated  by  Hierocles  among  the  episcopal  cities 
of  Pisidia,  to  which  division  it  had  been  transferred. 
The  bishops  of  Apameia  sat  in  the  councils  of  Ni- 
caea.  Arundell  contends  that  Apameia,  at  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Christianity,^  had  a church, 
and  he  confirms  this  opinion  by  the  fact  of  there 
being  the  ruins  of  a Christian  church  there.  It  is 
probable  enough  that  Christianity  was  early  esta- 
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Wished  here,  and  even  that  St.  Paul  visited  the 
place,  for  he  went  throughout  Phrygia:  But  the 

mere  circumstance  of  the  remains  of  a church  at 
Apameia  proves  nothing  as  to  the  time  when  Chris- 
tianity was  established  there. 


COIN  OF  APAMEIA,  IN  PHRYGIA. 

6.  A city  of  Parthia,  near  Rhagae  (Rey} 
Rhagae  was  500  stadia  from  the  Caspiae  Pylae. 
(Strab.  p.  513.)  Apameia  was  one  of  the  towms 
built  in  these  parts  by  the  Greeks  after  the  Mace- 
donian conquests  in  Asia.  It  seems  to  be  the  same 
Apameia  which  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xxiii.  6).  [G.  L.] 

APANESTAE,  or  APENESTAE  (hirer iarai), 
a town  on  the  coast  of  Apulia,  placed  by  Ptolemy 
among  the  Daunian  Apulians,  near  Sipontum. 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates  the  Apaenes- 
TINI,  probably  the  same  people,  among  the  “ Cala- 
brorum  Mediterranei.”  But  it  has  been  plausibly 
conjectured  that  Amesto,”  a name  otherwise  un- 
known, which  appears  in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  315), 
between  Barium  and  Egnatia,  is  a corruption  of  the 
same  name.  If  this  be  correct,  the  distances  there 
given  would  lead  us  to  place  it  at  S.  Vito,  2 miles 
W.  of  Polignano,  where  there  are  some  remains  of 
an  ancient  town.  (Plin.  iii.  11,  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 16;  EomaneUi,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APARNI.  [Parni.] 

APATU'RUM,  or  APATU'RUS  ('Airdrovpor, 
Strab.;  'Airdroupos,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol.),  a town  of 
the  Sindae,  on  the  Pontus  Euxinus,  near  the  Bos- 
porus Cimmerius,  which  was  almost  uninhabited  in 
Pliny’s  time.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of 
Aphrodite  Apaturus  (the  Deceiver) ; and  there  was 
also  a temple  to  this  goddess  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Phanagoria.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  495;  Plin. 
vi.  6;  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

APAVARCTICE'NE  CAiravapKTiKrjrii,  Isid. 
Char.  pp.  2,  7,  ed.  Hudson;  'ApriKifri],  or  IlapavK- 
riKTjVT},  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1 ; Apavortene,  Plin.  vi. 
16.  s.  18;  Zapaortene,  Justin,  xli.  5),  a district 
of  Parthia,  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country, 
with  a strongly  fortified  city,  called  Dareium,  or 
Dara,  built  by.Arsaces  I.,  situated  on  the  moimtain 
of  the  Zapaorteni.  (Justin.  1.  c.) 

APENNI'NUS  MONS  (^  'Anevuivos,  rh  'Airev- 
VLVov  opos.  The  singular  form  is  generally  used,  in 
Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  but  both  Polybius  and 
Strabo  occasionally  have  to  ’Aireruiva  opr).  In 
Latin  the  singular  only  is  used  by  the  best  writers). 
The  Apennines,  a,  chain  of  mountains  which  traverses 
almost  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  constituting  the  backbone  of  that  covm- 
try,  and  detennining  its  configuration  and  physical 
characters.  The  name  is  probably  of  Celtic  origin, 
and  contains  the  root  Pen,  a head  or  height,  which 
is  found  in  all  the  Celtic  ^alects.  Whether,  it  may 
originally  have  been  applied  to  some  particular  mass 
or  group  of  mountains,  from  which  it  was  subse- 
quently extended  to  the  whole  chain,  as  the  singulm' 
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form  of  the  name  might  lead  us  to  suspect,  is  un- 
certain: but  the  more  extensive  use  of  the  name  is 
fully  established,  when  it  first  appears  in  history. 
The  general  features  and  direction  of  the  chain  are 
well  described  both  by  Polybius  and  Strabo,  who 
speak  of  the  Apennines  as  extending  from  their 
junction  with  the  Alps  in  an  unbroken  range  almost 
to  the  Adriatic  Sea;  but  turning  off  as  they  ap- 
proached the  coast  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arimi- 
num  and  Ancona),  and  extending  from  thence 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  Italy,  through 
Samnium,  Lucania,  and  Bruttium,  until  they  ended 
at  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra,  on  the  Sicilian 
Sea.  Polybius  adds,  that  throughout  their  course 
from  the  plains  of  the  Padus  to  their  southern  ex- 
tremity they  formed  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
waters  which  flowed  respectively  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
and  Adriatic  seas.  The  same  thing  is  stated  by 
Lucan,  whose  poetical  description  of  the  Apennines 
is  at  the  same  time  distinguished  by  geographical 
accuracy.  (Pol.  ii.  16,  iii.  110;  Strab.  ii.  p.  128, 
V.  p.  211;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 44;  Lucan,  ii.  396 — 438; 
Claudian.  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  286.)  But  an  accu- 
rate knowledge  of  the  course  and  physical  characters 
of  this  range  of  mountains  is  so  necessary  to  the 
clear  comprehension  of  the  geography  of  Italy,  and 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  inhabited  the  difi’e- 
rent  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  that  it  will  be  de- 
sirable to  give  in  this  place  a more  detailed  account 
of  the  physical  geography  of  the  Apennines. 

There  was  much  difference  of  opinion  among 
ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  geographers,  in  regard 
to  the  point  they  assigned  for  the  commencement 
of  the  Apennines,  or  rather  for  their  junction  with 
the  Alps,  of  which  they  may,  in  fact,  be  considered 
only  as  a great  offshoot.  Polybius  describes  the 
Apennines  as  extending  almost  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Massilia,  so  that  he  must  have  comprised  under 
this  appellation  all  that  part  of  the  Maritime  Alps, 
which  extend  along  the  sea-coast  to  the  west  of 
Genoa,  and  even  beyond  Nice  towards  Marseilles. 
Other  writers  fixed  on  the  port  of  Hercules  Monoecus 
^Monaco')  as  the  point  of  demarcation:  but  Strabo 
extends  the  name  of  the  j\Iaritime  Alps  as  far  E.  as 
Vada  Sabbata  ( Vado'),  and  says  that  the  Apennines 
begin  about  Genoa:  a distinction  apparently  in  ac- 
cordance \\dth  the  usage  of  the  Romans,  who  fre- 
quently apply  the  name  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the 
country  of  the  Ingauni,  about  Albenga.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46;  Tac.  Hist.  ii.  12.)  Nearly  the  same 
distinction  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  modem 
geographers,  who  have  regarded  the  Apennines  as 
commencing  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Savona,  im- 
mediately at  the  back  of  which  the  range  is  so  low 
that  the  pass  between  that  city  and  Carcare,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Bormida,  does  not  exceed  the  height 
of  1300  feet.  But  the  limit  must,  in  any  case,  be 
an  arbitrary  one:  there  is  no  real  break  or  inter- 
mption  of  the  mountain  chain.  The  mountains  be- 
hind Genoa  itself  are  still  of  very  moderate  elevation, 
but  after  that  the  range  increases  rapidly  in  height, 
as  well  as  breadth,  and  extends  in  a broad  unbroken 
mass  almost  in  a direct  line  (in  an  ESE.  direction) 
till  it  approaches  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  Through- 
out this  part  of  its  course  the  range  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  the  great  plain  of  Northern  Italy, 
which  extends  without  intermption  from  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines  to  that  of  the  Alps.  Its  highest 
summits  attain  an  elevation  of  5000  or  6000  feet, 
wliile  its  average  height  ranges  betvTeen  3000  and 
4000  feet.  Its  northern  declivity  presents  a re- 
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markable  uniformity : the  long  ranges  of  hills  which 
descend  from  the  central  chain,  nearly  at  right 
angles  to  its  direction,  constantly  approaching  witliin 
a few  miles  of  the  straight  line  of  the  Via  Aemilia 
throughout  its  whole  length  from  Ariminum  to 
Placentia,  but  without  ever  crossing  it.  On  its 
southern  side,  on  the  contrary,  it  sends  out  several 
detached  arms,  or  lateral  ranges,  some  of  which 
attain  to  an  elevation  little  inferior  to  that  of  the 
central  chain.  Such  is  the  lofty  and  mgged  range 
which  separates  the  vallies  of  the  Macra  and  Aixser 
(^Serchioi),  and  contains  the  celebrated  marble  quar- 
ries of  Carrara  ; the  highest  point  of  which  (the 
Pizzo  d Uccello')  is  not  less  than  5800  feet  above 
the  sea.  Similar  ridges,  though  of  somewhat  less 
elevation,  divide  the  upper  and  lower  vallies  of  the 
Amus  from  each  other,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tiber 
from  the  former. 

But  after  approaching  within  a short  distance  of 
the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  send  down  its  lower  slopes 
within  a few  nfiles  of  Ariminum,  the  chain  of  the 
Apennines  suddenly  takes  a turn  to  the  SSE.,  and 
assumes  a direction  parallel  to  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  which  it  preserves,  with  little  alteration, 
to  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It  is  in  this  part  of  the 
range  that  all  the  highest  summits  of  the  Apennines 
are  found:  the  Monti  della  Sibilla,  in  which  are 
the  sources  of  the  Nar  (^Nera)  rise  to  a height  of 
7200  feet  above  the  sea,  while  the  Monte  Corno, 
or  Gran  Sasso  d Italia,  near  Aquila,  the  loftiest 
summit  of  the  whole  chain,  attains  to  an  elevation 
of  9500  feet.  A little  farther  S.  is  the  Monte 
Majella,  a huge  mountain  mass  between  Sulmo  and 
the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  not  less  than  9000  feet  in 
height,  while  the  Monte  Velino,  N.  of  the  Lake 
Fucinus,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula, 
attains  to  8180  feet,  and  the  Monte  Terminillo, 
near  Leonessa,  NE.  of  Rieti,  to  above  7000  feet. 
It  is  especially  in  these  Central  Apennines  that  the 
peculiar  features  of  the  chain  develope  themselves. 
Instead  of  presenting,  like  the  Alps  and  the  more 
northern  Apennines,  one  great  uniform  ridge,  with 
transverse  vallies  leading  down  from  it  towards  the 
sea  on  each  side,  the  Central  Apennines  constitute  a 
moxmtain  mass  of  very  considerable  breadth,  com- 
posed of  a number  of  minor  ranges  and  groups  of 
mountains,  which,  notwithstanding  great  irregula- 
rities and  variations,  preserve  a general  parallelism 
of  direction,  and  are  separated  by  upland  vallies, 
some  of  which  are  themselves  of  considerable  ele- 
vation and  extent.  Thus  the  basin  of  Lake  Fucinus, 
in  the  centre  of  the  whole  mass,  and  almost  exactly 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  is  at  a level  of  2180 
feet  above  the  sea;  the  upper  valley  of  the  Atemus, 
near  Amiternum,  not  less  than  2380  feet;  while 
between  the  Fucinus  and  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  we 
find  the  upper  vallies  of  the  Liris  and  the  Anio 
running  parallel  to  one  another,  but  separated  by 
lofty  mountain  ranges  from  each  other  and  from  the 
basin  of  the  Fucinus.  Another  peculiarity  of  the 
Apennines  is  that  the  loftiest  summits  scarcely  ever 
form  a continuous  or  connected  range  of  any  great 
extent,  the  highest  groups  being  frequently  separated 
by  ridges  of  comparatively  small  elevation,  which 
afford  in  consequence  natural  passes  across  the 
chain.  Indeed,  the  two  loftiest  mountain  masses  of 
the  whole,  the  Gran  Sasso,  and  the  Majella,  do 
not  belong  to  the  central  or  main  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines at  all,  if  this  be  reckoned  in  the  customary 
manner  along  the  line  of  the  water-shed  between 
the  two  seas.  As  the  Apennines  descend  into  Sam- 
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nium  they  diminish  in  height,  though  still  forming 
a vast  mass  of  mountains  of  very  irregular  form  and 
structure. 

From  the  Monte  Nerone,  near  the  sources  of  the 
Metaurus,  to  the  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  or  Sangro, 
the  main  range  of  the  Apennines  continues  much 
nearer  to  the  Adriatic  than  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea; 
so  that  a very  narrow  strip  of  low  country  intervenes 
between  the  foot  of  the  mountains  and  the  sea  on 
their  eastern  side,  while  on  the  west  the  whole  broad 
tract  of  Etruria  and  Latium  separates  the  Apennines 
from  the  Tyrrhenian.  This  is  indeed  broken  by 
numerous  minor  ranges  of  hills,  and  even  by  moun- 
tains of  considerable  elevation  (such  as  the  Monte 
Amiata,  near  Radicofani),  some  of  which  may  be 
considered  as  dependencies  or  outliers  of  the  Apen- 
nines; while  others  are  of  volcanic  origin,  and 
wholly  independent  of  them.  To  this  last  class 
belong  the  Mons  Ciminus  and  the  Alban  Hills ; the 
range  of  the  Volscian  Mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
now  called  Monti  Lepini,  which  separates  the  val- 
lies  of  the  Trerus  and  the  Liris  from  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  certainly  belongs  to  the  system  of  the 
Apennines,  which  here  again  descend  to  the  shore 
of  the  western  sea  between  Tanracina  and  Gaieta. 
From  thence  the  western  ranges  of  the  chain  sweep 
round  in  a semicircle  around  the  fertile  plain  of 
Campania,  and  send  out  in  a SW.  direction  the 
bold  and  lofty  ridge  which  separates  the  Bay  of 
Naples  from  that  of  Salerno,  and  ends  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Capreae. 
On  the  E.  the  mountains  gradually  recede  from  the 
shores  of  the  Adriatic,  so  as  to  leave  a broad  plain 
between  their  lowest  slopes  and  the  sea,  which  ex- 
tends without  interruption  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Frento  (^Fortore)  to  that  of  the  Aufidus  (^Ofanto): 
the  lofty  and  rugged  mass  of  Mount  Garganus,  which 
has  been  generally  described  from  the  days  of  Pto- 
lemy to  our  own  as  a branch  of  the  Apennines, 
being,  in  fact,  a wholly  detached  and  isolated  ridge. 
[Garganus.]  In  the  southern  paiis  of  Samnium 
(the  region  of  the  Hirpini)  the  Apennines  present  a 
very  confused  and  irregular  mass  ; the  central  point 
or  knot  of  which  is  formed  by  the  group  of  moun- 
tains about  the  head  of  the  Aufidus,  which  has  the 
longest  course  from  W.  to  E.  of  any  of  the  rivers  of 
Italy  S.  of  the  Padus.  From  this  point  the  central 
ridge  assumes  a southerly  direction,  while  numerous 
offshoots  or  branches  occupy  almost  the  whole  of 
Lucania,  extending  on  the  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian 
Sea,  and  on  the  S.  to  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  On 
the  E.  of  the  Hirpini,  and  immediately  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  Apulia  and  Lucania,  rises  the  conspicuous 
mass  of  Mount  Vultur,  which,  though  closely  ad- 
joining the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  is  geologically 
and  physically  distinct  from  them,  being  an  iso- 
lated mountain  of  volcanic  origin.  [Vultur.] 
But  immediately  S.  of  Mt.  Vultur  there  branches 
off  from  the  central  mass  of  the  Apennines  a chain 
of  great  hills,  rather  than  mountains,  which  extends 
to  the  eastward  into  Apulia,  presenting  a broad 
tract  of  barren  hilly  country,  but  gradually  declining 
in  height  as  it  approaches  the  Adriatic,  until  it  ends 
on  that  coast  in  a range  of  low  hiUs  between  Egnatia 
and  Brundusium.  The  peninsula  of  Calabria  is 
traversed  only  by  a ridge  of  low  calcareous  hills  of 
tertiary  origin  and  of  very  trifling  elevation,  though 
magnified  by  many  maps  and  geographical  writers 
into  a continuation  of  the  Apennines.  (Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  30 ; Swinbiu'ne,  Travels  in  the  Ttvo  Sicilies, 
vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211.)  The  main  ridge  of  the  latter 
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approaches  very  near  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  (Buxentmn), 
and  retains  this  proximity  as  it  descends  through 
Bruttium;  but  E.  of  Consentia  {^Cosenza)  lies  the 
great  forest-covered  mass  of  the  SUa,  in  some  de- 
gree detached  from  the  mam  chain,  and  situated 
between  it  and  the  coast  near  Crotona.  A little 
further  south  occurs  a remarkable  break  in  the 
hitherto  continuous  chain  of  the  Apennines,  which 
appears  to  end  abruptly  near  the  modem  village  of 
Tiriolo,  so  that  the  two  gulfs  of  Sta  Eufemia  and 
Squillace  (the  Sinus  Terinaeus  and  ScyUetinus)  are 
separated  only  by  a low  neck  of  land,  less  than 
20  miles  iu  breadth,  and  of  such  small  elevation 
that  not  only  did  the  elder  Dionysius  conceive  the 
idea  of  carrying  a wall  across  this  isthmus  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  261),  but  in  modem  times  Charles  HI.,  king  of 
Naples,  proposed  to  cut  a canal  through  it.  The 
mountains  which  rise  again  to  the  S.  of  this  re- 
markable intermption,  form  a lofty  and  mgged  mass 
(now  called  Aspromonte),  which  assumes  a SW. 
direction  and  continues  to  the  extreme  southern 
point  of  Italy,  where  the  promontory  of  Leucopetra 
is  expressly  designated,  both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy, 
as  the  extremity  of  the  Apennines.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
211;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 44.)  The  loftiest  summit  in 
the  southern  division  of  the  Apennines  is  the  Monte 
Pollino,  near  the  south  frontier  of  Lucania,  which 
rises  to  above  7000  feet:  the  highest  point  of  the 
Sila  attains  to  nearly  6000  feet,  and  the  summit  of 
Aspromonte  to  above  4500  feet.  (For  further  de- 
tails concerning  the  geography  of  the  Apennines, 
especially  in  Central  Italy,  the  reader  may  consult 
Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  pp.  10' — 17,  80 — 85  ; Kra- 
mer, Per  Fuciner  See,  pp.  5 — 1 1.) 

Almost  the  whole  mass  of  the  Apennines  consists  of 
limestone : primary  rocks  appear  only  in  the  southern- 
most portion  of  the  chain,  particularly  in  the  range 
of  the  Aspromonte,  which,  in  its  geological  stracture 
and  physical  characters,  presents  much  more  analogy 
with  the  range  in  the  NE.  of  Sicily,  than  with  the  rest 
of  the  Apennines.  The  loftier  ranges  of  the  latter 
are  for  the  most  part  bare  rocks ; none  of  them  at- 
tain such  a height  as  to  be  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  though  it  is  said  to  lie  all  the  year  round  in 
the  rifts  and  hoUows  of  Monte  Majella  and  the 
Gran  Sasso.  But  all  the  highest  summits,  includ- 
ing the  Monte  Velino  and  Monte  Terminillo,  both 
of  which  are  visible  from  Borne,  are  covered  with 
snow  early  in  November,  and  it  does  not  disappear 
before  the  end  of  May.  There  is,  therefore,  no  ex- 
aggeration in  Virgil’s  expression, 

“ nivali 

Vertice  se  attoUens  pater  Apenninus  ad  auras.” 
Aen.  xii.  703;  see  also  Sil.  Ital.  iv.  743, 
The  flanks  and  lower  ridges  of  the  loftier  moun- 
tains are  still,  in  many  places,  covered  with  dense 
woods  ; but  it  is  probable  that  in  ancient  times  the 
forests  were  far  more  extensive  (see  Flin.  xxxi.  3- 
26):  many  parts  of  the  Apennines  which  are  now 
wholly  bare  of  trees  being  ^own  to  have  been  co 
vered  with  forests  in  the  middle  ages.  Pine  tree^ 
appear  only  on  the  loftier  summits : at  a lower  level 
are  found  woods  of  oak  and  beech,  while  chesnuta 
and  holm-oaks  (ilices')  clothe  the  lower  slopes  and 
vaUies.  The  mountain  regions  of  Samnium  and  the 
districts  to  the  N.  of  it  afford  excellent  pasturage 
in  summer  both  for  sheep  and  cattle,  on  which  ac- 
count they  were  frequented  not  only  by  theh  owr 
herdsmen,  but  by  those  of  Apulia,  who  annually 
drove  their  flocks  from  their  own  pai’ched  and  dusty 
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plaiiis  to  the  upland  vallies  of  the  neighbouiing 
Apennines.  (Van*,  de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 16.)  The 
same  districts  furnished,  hke  most  mountain  pas- 
turages, excellent  cheeses.  (Plin.  xi.  42.  s.  97.) 
We  find  very  few  notices  of  any  peculiar  natural 
productions  of  the  Apennines.  Varro  tells  us  that 
wild  goats  (by  which  he  probably  means  the  Bou- 
quetin,  or  Ibex,  an  animal  no  longer  fovmd  in  Italy) 
were  still  numerous  about  the  Montes  Fiscellus  and 
Tetrica  (cfe  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 5.),  two  of  the  loftiest 
summits  of  the  range. 

Veiy  few  distinctive  appellations  of  pai*ticular 
mountains  or  summits  among  the  Apennines  have 
been  transmitted  to  us,  though  it  is  probable  that 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modern,  times,  almost  every 
conspicuous  mountain  had  its  peculiar  local  name. 
The  ]\IoNS  Fiscellus  of  Varro  and  Pliny,  which, 
according  to  the  latter,  contained  the  sources  of  the 
Nar,  is  identified  by  that  circumstance  vdth  the 
Monti  della  Sib  ilia,  on  the  frontiers  of  Picenum. 
The  ]\Io]SiS  Tetrica  (Tetricae  horrentes  rupes, 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  713)  must  have  been  in  the  same 
neighbourhood,  perhaps  a part  of  the  same  group, 
but  cannot  be  distinctly  identified,  any  more  than 
the  Mons  Severus  of  Virgil,  which  he  also  assigns 
to  the  Sabines.  The  Mons  Cunarus,  known  only 
from  Semus  (^ad  Aen.  x.  185),  who  calls  it  “a 
mountain  in  Picenum,”  has  been  supposed  by  Cluver 
to  be  the  one  now  called  II  Gran  Sasso  d' Italia  ; 
but  this  is  a mere  conjecture.  The  “ Gurgures, 
alti  montes  ” of  Varro  (de  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 16)  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eeate. 
All  these  apparently  belong  to  the  lofty  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines:  a few  other  mountains  of 
inferior  magnitude  are  noticed  from  their  proximity 
to  Rome,  or  other  accidental  causes.  Such  are  the 
detached  and  conspicuous  height  of  Mount  Soracte 
(Soracte),  the  AIons  LucitEXiLis  (now  Monte 
Gennaro'),  one  of  the  highest  points  of  the  range  of 
Apennines  immediately  fronting  Rome  and  the 
plains  of  Latium  ; the  Mons  Tifata,  adjoining  the 
plains  of  Campania,  and  kloNS  Callicula,  on  the 
frontiers  of  that  coimtry  and  Samnium,  both  of  them 
celebrated  in  the  campaigns  of  Hannibal  ; and  the 
Mons  Taburnus,  in  the  territory  of  the  Caudine 
Sairmites,  near  Beneventum,  still  called  Monte  Ta- 
hurno.  In  the  more  southern  regions  of  the  Apen- 
nines we  find  mention  by  name  of  the  Mons  Al- 
BURNUS,  on  the  b:mks  of  the  Silarus,  and  the  Sila 
in  Bruttium,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  appel- 
lation. The  Mons  Vultur  and  Garganus,  as  already 
mentioned,  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  Apeimines, 
any  more  than  Vesmdus,  or  the  Alban  hills. 

From  the  account  above  given  of  the  Apennines 
it  is  evident  that  the  passes  over  the  chain  do  not 
assume  the  degree  of  importance  which  they  do  in 
the  Alps..  In  the  northern  part  of  the  range  from 
Liguria  to  the  Adriatic,  the  roads  which  crossed 
them  were  carried,  as  they  stUl  are,  rather  over  the 
bare  ridges,  than  along  the  vallies  and  courses  of  the 
streams.  The  only  dangers  of  these  passes  arise 
from  the  violent  storms  which  rage  there  in  the  winter, 
and  which  even,  on  one  occasion,  drove  back  Hanni- 
bal when  he  attempted  to  cross  them.  Livy’s 
striking  description  of  this  tempest  is,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  modem  witnesses,  little,  if  at  all, 
exaggerated.  (Liv.  xxi.  58 ; Niebuhr,  Vortrdge 
vber  Alte  Lander,  p.  336.)  The  passes  through 
the  more  lofty  central  Apennines  are  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature,  and  some  of  them  must  have 
been  frequented  from  a very  early  period  as  the 
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natural  lines  of  communication  from  one  district  to 
another.  Such  are  especially  the  pass  from  Reate, 
by  Interocrea,  to  the  valley  of  the  Ateraus,  and 
thence  to  Teate  and  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic ; and, 
again,  the  line  of  the  Via  Valeria,  from  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Anio  to  the  Lake  Fucinus,  and  thence 
across  the  passage  of  the  Forca  Caruso  (the  Mons 
Imeus  of  tbe  Itineraries)  to  Corfinium.  The  de- 
tails of  these  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Apennines 
will  be  best  given  mider  the  heads  of  the  respective 
regions  or  provinces  to  which  they  belong. 

The  range  of  the  Apennines  is,  as  remarked  by 
ancient  authors,  the  source  of  almost  all  the  rivers 
of  Italy,  with  the  exception  only  of  the  Padus  and 
its  northern  tributaries,  and  the  streams  which  de- 
scend from  the  Alps  into  the  upper  part  of  the 
Adriatic.  The  numerous  rivers  which  water  the 
northern  declivity  of  the  Apennine  chain,  from  the 
foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ai-iminum,  all  unite  their  waters  with  those  of  the 
Padus ; but  from  the  time  it  takes  the  great  turn 
to  the  southward,  it  sends  off  its  streams  on  both 
sides  direct  to  the  two  seas,  forming  throughout  the 
rest  of  its  course  the  watershed  of  Italy.  Few  of 
these  rivers  have  any  great  length  of  course,  and 
not  being  fed,  like  the  Alpine  streams,  from  per- 
petual snows,  they  mostly  partake  much  of  the  na- 
ture of  torrents,  being  swollen  and  violent  in  winter 
and  spring,  and  nearly  dry  or  reduced  to  but  scanty 
streams,  in  the  summer.  There  are,  however,  some 
exceptions : the  Arnus  and  the  Tiber  retain,  at  all 
seasons,  a considerable  body  of  water,  while  the 
Liris  and  Vultumus  both  derive  their  origin  from 
subteiranean  sources,  such  as  are  common  in  all 
limestone  countries,  and  gush  forth  at  once  in  copious 
streams  of  clear  and  limpid  water.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APERA'NTIA  (’ATrepavTj'a : Eth.  'Atr^paurds'), 
the  name  of  a district  in  the  NE.  of  Aetolia,  pro- 
bably forming  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Agraei. 
Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  mentions  a 
town  of  the  same  name  (^A-nepavreia),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Petitarus  with  the  Achelous,  at  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Preventza,  which  may  be  a conniption  of  the 
ancient  name,  and  where  Leake  discovered  some 
Hellenic  mins.  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  ob- 
tained possession  of  Aperantia  ; but  it  was  taken 
from  him,  together  with  Amphilochia,  by  the  Aeto- 
lians  in  b.  c.  189.  Aperantia  is  mentioned  again 
in  B.  c.  169,  in  the  expedition  of  Perseus  against 
Stratus.  (Pol.  xxii.  8 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  3,  xliii.  22 ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  141.) 

APERLAE  (‘'AnepXai : Eth.  ’ATrepAeiTiys),  a 
place  in  Lycia,  fixed  by  the  Stadiasmus  60  stadia 
west  of  Somena,  and  64  stadia  west  of  Andriace. 
Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  188)  supposes  Somena  to  be 
the  Simena  of  Pliny  (v.  27).  Aperlae,  which  is 
written  in  the  text  of  Ptolemy  “ Aperrae,”  and  in 
Pliny  “ Apyrae,”  is  proved  to  be  a genuine  name  by 
an  inscription  found  by  Cockerell,  at  the  head  of 
Hassar  bay,  with  the  Ethnic  name  NirepXenwv 
on  it.  But  there  are  also  coins  of  Gordian  with  the 
Ethnic  name  'ATreppairuv.  The  confusion  between 
the  I and  the  r in  the  name  of  an  insignificant  place 
is  nothing  remarkable.  [G.  L.] 

APERO'PIA  (’AirepoTTia'),  a small  island,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  lymg  off  the  promontory 
Buporthmus  in  Hermionis,  and  near  the  island  of 
Hydrea.  Leake  identifies  Buporthmus  with  C.  Mur- 
zdici  and  Aperopia  with  Dhoko.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  § 9, 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  hc'<ike,Reloponnesia/:a,  p.  284.) 
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APERRAE.  [Aperlae.] 

A'PESAS  (’ATreVos : Fuha),  a mountain  in  Pe- 
loponnesus above  Nemea  in  the  territory  of  Cleonae, 
where  Perseus  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person, 
w'ho  sacrificed  to  Zeus  Apesantius.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  325;  Ross,  Pehponnes,  p.  40.) 

A'PHACA  (^A(paKa:  Afka),  a town  of  Syria, 
midway  between  Hehopolis  and  Byblus.  (Zosim.  i. 
58.)  In  the  neighbourhood  was  a marvellous  lake. 
(Comp.  Senec.  Qvuest.  Nat  iii.  25.)  Here  was  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  celebrated  for  its  impure  and 
abominable  rites,  and  destroyed  by  Constantine. 
(Eu.seb.  de  Vita,  iii.  55 ; Sozom.  ii.  5.)  Aphek  in 
the  land  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Asher  (Joshua,  xix. 
30),  but  which  they  did  not  occupy  (Judges,  i.  31),  ’ 
has  been  identified  with  it.  (Winer,  Real  Wort 
ai-t.  Apheh.')  Burckhardt  (Travels,  p.  25)  speaks 
of  a lake  Liemown,  3 hours’  distance  from  Afka, 
but  could  hear  of  no  remains  there.  (Comp,  paper 
by  Rev.  W.  Thomson,  in  Am.  Bibliotheca  Sacra, 
vol.  V.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

APHEK.  [Aphaca.] 

A'PHETAE  (’A<p€Tai  or  ’Ac^erat:  Eth.  ’A<pe- 
Tatos),  a port  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  departure  of  the  Argonauts 
from  it.  The  Persian  fleet  occupied  the  bay  of 
Aphetae,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Artemisium,  from 
which  Aphetae  was  distant  80  stadia,  according  to 
Herodotus.  Leake  identifies  Aphetae  with  the 
modem  harbour  of  Trikeri,  or  with  that  between 
the  island  of  Paled  Trikeri  and  the  main.  (Herod, 
vii.  193,  196,  viii.  4;  Strab.  p.  436;  Apoll.  Rhod.  i. 
591 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  397,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  243,  seq.) 

APHIDNA,  or  APHIDNAE  CA<pi5ua,  ’AcplSrai : 
Eth.  'A<pidva7os'),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  towns  of 
Attica  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397),  is  celebrated  in  the  myth- 
ical period  as  the  place  where  Theseus  deposited 
Helen,  entrasting  her  to  the  care  of  his  friend 
Aphidnus.  When  the  Dioscuri  invaded  Attica  in 
search  of  their  sister,  the  inhabitants  of  Deceleia  in- 
formed the  Lacedaemonians  where  Helen  was  con- 
cealed, and  showed  them  the  way  to  Aphidna.  The 
Dioscuri  thereupon  took  the  town,  and  carried  off 
their  sister.  (Herod,  ix.  73 ; Diod.  iv.  63 ; Plut.  Thes. 
32;  Pans.  i.  17.  §5,  41.  § 3.)  We  learn,  from  a 
decree  quoted  by  Demosthenes  (de  Coron.  p.  238), 
that  Aphidna  was,  in  his  time,  a fortified  town,  and 
at  a greater  distance  than  120  stadia  from  Athens. 
As  an  Attic  demus,  it  belonged  in  succession  to  the 
tribes  Aeantis  (Plut.  Quaeat.  Symp.  i.  10;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V.  ©vpycombai),  Leontis  (Steph.  B.;  Har- 
pocrat.  1.  c.),  Ptolemais  (Hesych.),  and  Hadrianis 
(B’dckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  275). 

Leake,  following  Finlay,  places  Aphidna  between 
Deceleia  and  Rhamnus,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
river  Marathon,  and  supposes  it  to  have  stood  on  a 
strong  and  conspicuous  height  named  Kotroni,  upon 
which  are  considerable  remains  indicating  the  site  of 
a fortified  demus.  Its  distance  from  Athens  is  about 
16  miles,  half  as  much  from  Marathon,  and  some- 
thing less  from  Deceleia.  (Leake,  Demi  of  Attica, 
p.  19,  seq.) 

APHLE,  or  APLE,  a town  of  Susiana,  60  M.  P. 
below  Susa,  on  a lake  which  Pliny  (vi.  27.  s.  31) 
calls  the  locus  Chaldaicus,  apparently  a lake 
formed  by  the  Pasitigris.  He  speaks  elsewhere 
(vi.  23.  s.  26)  of  a lake  formed  by  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris,  near  Charax,  that  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  but  this  cannot  be  the  lacus  Chal- 
daicus of  the  other  passage,  unless  there  is  some 
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great  confusion,  no  unusual  thing  with  Pliny. 
The  site  of  Aphle  is  supposed  to  have  been  at 
Ahwaz  (Ru.).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  Aginis  of 
Nearchus  (p.  73,  Hudson),  and  the  Agorra  of 
Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

APHNITIS.  [Dascylitis.] 

APHRODPSIAS  ('A<ppobiaids  : Eth.  ’A#o- 
5i(Ti€vi,  Aphrodisiensis).  1.  (Ghera')  an  ancient 
town  of  Caria,  situated  at  Ghera  or  Geyra,  south 
of  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  as  is  proved  by  in- 
scriptions which  have  been  copied  by  several  tra- 
vellers. Drawings  of  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias 
have  been  made  by  the  order  of  the  Dilettanti  So- 
ciety. There  are  the  remains  of  an  Ionic  temple  of 
’ Aphrodite,  the  goddess  from  whom  the  place  took 
the  name  of  Aphrodisias ; fifteen  of  the  white  marble 
columns  are  still  standing.  A Greek  inscription  on 
a tablet  records  the  donation  of  one  of  the  columns 
to  Aphrodite  and  the  demus.  Fellows  (Lycia,  p. 
32)  has  described  the  remains  of  Aphrodisias,  and 
given  a view  of  the  temple.  The  route  of  Fellows 
was  from  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander  up  the  valley 
of  the  Mosynus,  which  appears  to  be  the  ancient 
name  of  the  stream  that  joins  the  Maeander  at  An- 
tiocheia; and  Aphrodisias  lies  to  the  east  of  the  head 
of  the  valley  in  which  the  Mosynus  rises,  and  at  a 
considerable  elevation. 

Stephanus  (s.  v.  VleyaKdiroXis),  says  that  it  was 
first  a city  of  the  Leleges,  and,  on  account  of  its 
magnitude,  was  called  Megalopolis ; and  it  was  also 
called  Ninoe,  from  Ninus  (see  also  s.  v.  Nir^Tj),  — a 
confused  bit  of  history,  and  useful  for  nothing  except 
to  show  that  it  was  probably  a city  of  old  foundation. 
Strabo  (p.  576)  assigns  it  to  the  division  of  Phrygia; 
but  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  it  is  a Carian  city,  and  a free 
city  (Aphrodisienses  hberi)  in  the  Roman  sense  of 
that  period.  In  the  time  of  Tiberius,  when  there 
was  an  inquiry  about  the  right  of  asyla,  which  was 
claimed  and  exercised  by  many  Greek  cities,  the 
Aphrodisienses  relied  on  a decree  of  the  dictator 
Caesar  for  their  services  to  his  party,  and  on  a recent 
decree  of  Augustus.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  62.)  Sherard, 
in  1705  or  1716,  copied  an  inscription  at  Aphro- 
disias, which  he  communicated  to  Chishull,  who  pub- 
lished it  in  his  Antiquitates  Asiaticae.  This  Greek 
inscription  is  a Consultum  of  the  Roman  senate, 
which  confirms  the  privileges  granted  by  the  Dic- 
tator and  the  Triumviri  to  the  Aphrodisienses.  The 
Consultum  is  also  printed  in  Oberlin’s  Tacitus,  and 
elsewhere.  This  Consultum  gives  freedom  to  the 
demus  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis.  It 
also  declares  the  temenos  of  the  goddess  Aphrodite 
in  the  city  of  the  Plaraseis  and  the  Aphrodisieis  to 
have  the  same  rights  as  the  temple  of  the  Ephesia  at 
Ephesus;  and  the  temenos  was  declared  to  be  an 
asylum.  Plarasa  then,  also  a city  of  Caria,  and 
Aphrodisias  were  in  some  kind  of  alliance  and  inti- 
mate relation.  There  are  coins  of  Plarasa;  and 
“coins  with  a legend  of  both  names  are  also  not 
very  uncommon.”  (Leake.) 
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2.  A city  of  Cilicia.  Stephanas  (s.  v.  ^A<ppo- 
SiiTids)  quotes  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  quotes 
Zopyrus  as  an  authority  for  this  place,  being  so  called 
from  Aphrodite,  a fact  which  we  might  assume. 
The  Stadiasmus  states  that  Aphrodisias  is  nearest  to 
Cyprus,  and  500  stadia  north  of  Aulion,  the  NE. 
extremity  of  Cyprus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(xix.  61);  and  by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20)  with  Cora- 
cesium.  Soli,  and  other  places  on  this  coast.  It 
seems  from  Pliny  (v.  27,  who  calls  it  “ Oppidum 
Veneris  ”)  and  other  authorities  (it  is  not  mentioned 
by  Strabo)  to  have  been  situated  between  Celenderes 
and  Sarpedon.  It  was  on  or  near  a promontory  also 
called  Aphrodisias.  The  site  is  not  certain.  Leake 
supposes  that  the  cape  near  the  Papadula  rocks  was 
the  promontory  Aphrodisias,  and  that  some  vestiges 
of  the  town  may  be  found  near  the  harbour  behind 
the  cape.  (See  also  Beaufort’s  Karamania,  p.  2 1 1 . ) 

3.  A promontory  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria  (Mela, 

i.  16;  Plin.  v.  28),  between  the  gulfs  of  Schoenus 
and  Thymnias.  The  modem  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Hamilton,  who  passed  round  it  {Researches^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  72).  It  has  sometimes  been  confounded 
with  the  Cynos  Serna  of  Strabo,  which  is  Cape 
Volpo.  [G.  L.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  {' A(ppo5i(Tids'),  an  island  ad- 
jacent to  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  marking  the 
extent  westward  of  the  people  called  Giligammae 
(Herod,  iv.  169).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  islands  off  the  coast  of  Cyrena’ica,  calling  it 
also  Laea  (Aata  ^ 'A(ppo5'irr]s  u^aos,  iv.  4.  § 14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Scylax  (p.  45,  Hudson,  p.  109, 
Gronov.)  places  it  between  the  Chersonesus  Magna 
(the  E.  headland  of  Cyrenaica)  and  Naustathmus 
(near  its  N.  point),  and  mentions  it  as  a station 
for  ships.  The  anonymous  Periplus  gives  its  po- 
sition more  definitely,  between  Zephyrium  and 
Chersis;  and  calls  it  a port,  with  a temple  of 
Aphrodite.  It  may,  perhaps,  correspond  with  the 
island  of  Al  Hiera.  (Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2.  p. 
80.)  [P.  S.] 

APHRODPSIAS,  in  Spain.  I.  [Gades.]  2. 
[PoRTus  Veneris.] 

APHRODI'SIAS  (’A^poSto-j'as),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Laconia,  on  the  Boeatic  gulf,  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  Aeneas.  (Pans.  iii.  12.  § 11,  viii. 
12.  § 8.) 

APHRODl'SIUM.  1.  QA<t>poU(Tiou,  Strab.  p.  682 ; 
Ptol.  V.  14;  ’A(ppo5i(rids,  Steph.  B.  s,  v. : Eth. 
'A(ppoSi(ri6us),  a city  of  Cyprus,  situated  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  island,  only  70  stadia  from 
Salamis.  (D’Anville,  in  Jfem.  de  Litt.  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  541.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A small  place  in  Arcadia,  not  far  from  Mega- 
lopolis, on  the  road  to  Megalopolis  and  Tegea.  (Pans, 
viii.  44.  § 2.) 

3.  [Ardea.] 

APHRODFSIUS  MONS  (jh  ^A<ppoU(uov  opos), 
a mountain  in  Spain,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  a 
stronghold  of  Viriathus ; but  in  a manner  insufli- 
cient  to  define  its  position  {Iher.  64,  66).  [P.  S.] 

APHRODI'TES  PORTUS.  [Myos  Hormus.] 

APHRODITO'POLIS,  APHRODITO,  VENE- 
RIS OPPIDUM  {’  AcppoSirris  TroAts,  ’A(ppodir6- 
TToXis,  ’A<ppodiTti>:  Eth.  'A(ppoSiToiro\'iTrfs'),  the 
name  of  several  cities  in  Egypt.  I.  In  Lower 
Egypt.  1.  [Atarbechis.]  2.  A town  of  the 
Nomos  Leontopolites.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802.)  — II. 
In  the  Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt.  3.  Afro- 
DITO  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  168 : Acppodiru),  Hieroc.  p.  730, 
Atfyeh,  mounds,  but  no  Ru.),  a considerable  city 
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on  the  E.  side  of  the  Nile;  capital  of  the  Nomos 
Aphroditopoltes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809;  Ptol.)  It 
was  an  episcopal  see,  down  to  the  Arab  conquest. 
Its  coins  are  extant,  of  the  reigns  of  Trajan  and 
Hadrian,  with  the  epigraph  A^POAEITOnOAI. 
(Rasche,  s.  v.')  — 3.  In  Upper  Egypt,  or  the  Thebais. 

4.  {TachtcC)  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Nile,  but  at 
some  distance  from  the  river,  below  Ptolemais  and 
Panopolis;  capital  of  the  Nomos  Aphroditopolites 
(Plin.  V.  9,  10.  s.  11,  Veneris  iterum,  to  distin- 
guish it  from  No.  5 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  813 ; Agatharch. 
de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  22;  Prokesch,  Erinnerwngen, 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)  5.  {Deir,  Ru.),  on  the  W.  side  of 

the  Nile,  much  higher  up  than  the  former,  and, 
like  it,  a little  distance  from  the  river;  in  the 
Nomos  Hermonthites,  between  Thebes  and  Apol- 
lonopolis  Magna;  and  a little  NW.  of  Latopolis. 
(Plin.  V.  10.  s.  11.)  [P.S.] 

APHTHI'TES  NOMOS  {6  ^Acpelrgs  vog6s),  a 
nomos  of  Lower  Egypt,  in  the  Delta,  mentioned  by 
Herodotus,  between  those  of  Bubastis  and  Tanis; 
but  neither  he  nor  any  other  writer  mentions  such 
a city  as  Aphthis.  The  name  seems  to  point  to 
a chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Phthah,  the  Egyptian 
Hephaestus.  (Herod,  ii.  166.)  [P.  S.] 

A'PHYTIS  { 'A(puTis,  also’A<^uT77,*'A(/)UTOs;  Eth. 
'A(puTa7os,  more  early  ^Atpvrievs,  'A(pvrevs,  'A<pvT7]- 
<rjo9:  A'thyto,  Leake,  Northern  Gi'eece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
156),  a to'vn  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula 
Pallene,  in  Macedonia,  a little  below  Potidaea. 
(Herod,  vii.  123:  Thuc.  i.  64;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330.) 
Xenophon  {Hell.  v.  3.  § 19)  says  that  it  possessed 
a temple  of  Dionysius,  to  which  the  Spartan  king 
Agesipolis  desired  to  be  removed  before  his  death; 
but  it  was  more  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Ammon, 
whose  head  appears  on  its  coins.  (Plut.  Lys.  20; 
Pans.  iii.  18.  § 3;  Steph.  B.  s.v.') 

A'PIA.  [Peloponnesus.] 

APFDANUS.  [Enipeus.] 

APILA  {Platamond),  a river  in  Pieria  in  Mace- 
donia, rising  in  Mt.  Olympus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Heracleia.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  405,  406.) 

APFOLAE  {’AirioXai:  Eth.  'AnioAavSs'),  an  an- 
cient city  of  Latium,  which  took  the  lead  among  the 
Latin  cities  in  the  war  against  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and  was  in  consequence  besieged  and  taken  by  that 
monarch.  We  are  told  that  it  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  its  inhabitants  sold  into  slavery  ; and 
it  is  certain  that  we  find  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  in  history.  Yet  it  appears  to  heave  been  pre- 
viously a place  of  some  importance,  as  Livy  tells  us 
the  spoils  derived  from  thence  enabled  Tarquin 
to  celebrate  the  Ludi  Magni  for  the  first  time  ; 
while,  according  to  Valerius  of  Antium,  they  fur- 
nished the  funds  wdth  which  he  commenced  the  con- 
struction of  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  i.  35;  Dion.  Hal. 
iii.  49 ; Valerius,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5. 1.  9.) 

The  site  of  a city  destroyed  at  so  early  a period, 
and  not  mentioned  by  any  geographer,  can  scarcely 
be  determined  with  any  certainty;  but  Gell  and 
Nibby  are  disposed  to  place  it  at  a spot  about  1 1 
miles  from  Rome,  and  a mile  to  the  S.  of  the  Appian 
Way,  where  there  are  some  remains  which  indicate 
the  site  of  an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  others  of  later 
Roman  date.  The  position  was  (as  usual)  a par- 
tially isolated  hill,  rising  immediately  above  a small 
stream,  now  called  the  Fosso  delle  Fratocchie, 
which  was  crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  (destroyed  in 
1832),  kno^vn  as  the  Ponte  delle  Streghe.  Its 
position  would  thus  be  intermediate  between  Bo- 
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villae  on  the  E.,  and  Politorium  and  Tellenae  on 
the  W.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  i.  p.  211  ; Topo- 
graphy of  Rome,  p.  87;  Abeken,  Mittel-Italien, 
p.  69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

APIS  (’'ATTts),  a seaport  town  (Polyb.  Exc.  Leg. 
115)  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  about  11  or  12  miles 
W.  of  Paraetonium,  sometimes  reckoned  to  Egypt, 
and  sometimes  to  Marmarica.  Scylax  (p.  44)  places 
it  at  the  W.  boundary  of  Egypt,  on  the  frontier  of 
the  Marmaridae.  Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 5)  mentions  it 
as  in  the  Libyae  Nomos ; and  so  does  Pliny,  who 
calls  it  nohilis  religkme  Aegypti  locus  (v.  6,  where 
the  common  text  makes  its  distance  W.  of  Paraeto- 
nium 72  Roman  miles,  but  one  of  the  best  MSS.  gives 
12,  which  agrees  wdth  the  distance  of  100  stadia  in 
Strabo,  xvii.  p.  799).  It  seems  very  doubtful 
whether  the  Apis  of  Herodotus  (ii.  18)  can  be  the 
same  place.  [P.  S.] 

APOBATHMI  QA.Tr6Sa0poC),  a small  place  in 
Argolis,  near  the  frontiers  of  Cynuria,  was  said  to 
have  been  so  called  from  Danaus  landing  at  this 
spot.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  The  surrounding  country 
was  also  called  Pyramia  (Jlvpdpia),  from  the 
monuments  in  the  form  of  pyramids  found  here, 
f Plut.  Pyrrh.  32 ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes, 
p.  152.) 

APO'COPA  (’Aird/coTra,  Steph.  B.  5.  v.;  Peripl. 
M.  Eryth.  p.  9 ; Ptol.  i.  17.  § 7),  Magna  and  Parva, 
respectively  5awcZeZ  dAgoa  and  Cape  Bedouin  were 
two  small  towns  in  a bay  of  similar  name  (Ptol.  i.  17. 
§ 9),  on  the  coast  of  Africa  Barbaria,  between  the 
headlands  of  Raptum  and  Prasum.  Their  inhabitants 
were  Aethiopians  (At0ioires  *Pd\pioi,  Ptol.  iv.  8. 
§ 3).  [W.  B.  D.] 

APODOTI.  [Aetolia,  p.  65,  a.] 
APO'LLINIS  PROMONTORIUM  (’AttJaAwi/os 
&Kpov),  in  N.  Africa.  1.  Also  called  ’Airo\\e6rior 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  a promontory  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa  Propria,  near  Utica,  and  forming  the  W. 
headland,  as  the  Mercurii  Pr.  formed  the  E.,  of  the 
great  gulf  of  Utica  or  Carthage.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This 
description,  and  aU  the  other  references  to  it,  identify 
it  with  C.  Farina  or  Ras  Sidi  Ali-al-Mekhi,  and 
not  the  more  westerly  C.  Zibeeb  or  Ras  Sidi  Bou- 
Shusha.  (It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  Shaw 
applies  the  name  Zibeeb  to  the  former').  , Livy 
(xxx.  24)  mentions  it  as  in  sight  of  Carthage,  which 
will  apply  to  the  former  cape,  but  not  to  the  latter. 
Mela  (i.  7)  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  three  great 
headlands  on  this  coast,  between  the  other  two,  Can- 
didum  and  Mercurii.  It  is  a high  pointed  rock,  re- 
markable for  its  whiteness.  (Shaw,  p.  145;  Barth, 
Wanderimgen,  <^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  71). 

It  is  almost  certain  that  this  cape  was  identical 
with  the  PuirCHRUM  Pk.,  at  which  Scipio  landed  on 
his  expedition  to  close  the  Second  Punic  War;  and 
which  had  been  fixed,  in  the  first  treaty  between  the 
Romans  and  Carthaginians,  as  the  boundary  of  the 
voyages  of  the  former  towards  the  W.  (Polyb.  iii. 
22 ; Liv.  xxix.  27 ; Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2,  pp.  293, 
foil.) 

2.  A promontory  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  adja- 
cent to  the  city  of  Julia  Caesarea.  (Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; 
Ptol.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLINO'POLIS  (’Att^AAcuvos  ir6\is:  Eth. 
’AiroAAwj/orroAtTrjs),  the  name  of  several  cities  in 
Egypt. — 

1.  Apollinopolis  Magna  (tt6\is  peydbr) 
*An6\Ku)vos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817 ; Agartharch.  p.22 ; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  1 1 ; Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  50 ; Aelian. 
Hist.  An.  X.  2;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §70;  'AiroKKwvia, 
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Steph.  Byzant.  s.  v.;  ’ATroWuvids,  Hierocl.  p.  732; 
It.  Ant.  p.  160,  174;  Not.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  143. 
ApoUonos  Superioris  [urbs]),  the  modem  Edfoo, 
was  a city  of  the  Thebaid,  on  the  western  baiik  of 
the  Nile,  in  Lat.  25°  N.,  and  about  thirteen  miles 
below  the  lesser  Cataract.  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  assigns 
Apollinopolis  to  the  Hermonthite  nome,  but  it  was 
more  commonly  regarded  as  the  capital  town  of 
the  nome  Apollopolites.  Under  the  Roman  em- 
perors it  was  the  seat  of  a Bishop’s  see,  and  the 
head-quarters  of  the  Legio  II.  Trajana.  Its  in- 
habitants were  enemies  of  the  crocodile  and  its 
worshippers. 

Both  the  ancient  city  and  the  modem  hamlet, 
however,  derived  their  principal  reputation  from 
two  temples,  which  are  considered  second  only 
to  the  Temple  of  Denderah  as  specimens  of  the 
sacred  structures  of  Egypt.  The  modem  Edfoo  is 
contained  within  the  courts,  or  built  upon  the  plat- 
form of  the  principal  of  the  two  temples  at  Apolli- 
nopolis. The  larger  temple  is  in  good  preservation, 
but  is  partially  buried  by  the  sand,  by  heaps  of 
mbbish,  and  by  the  modem  town.  The  smaller 
temple,  sometimes,  but  improperly,  called  a Typho- 
nium,  is  apparently  an  appendage  of  the  latter,  and 
its  sculptures  represent  the  birth  and  education 
of  the  youthful  deity,  Homs,  whose  parents  Noum, 
or  Kneph  and  Athor,  were  worshipped  in  the  larger 
edifice.  The  principal  temple  is  dedicated  to  Noum, 
whose  symbol  is  the  disc  of  the  sun,  supported  by 
two  asps  and  the  extended  wings  of  a vulture.  Its 
sculptures  represent  (Rosellini,  Monum.  del  Culto, 
p.  240,  tav.  xxxviii.)  the  progress  of  the  Sun, 
Phre-Hor-Hat,  Lord  of  Heaven,  moving  in  his  bark 
(^Bard)  through  the  circle  of  the  Hours.  The  local 
name  of  the  district  round  Apollinopolis  was  Hat, 
and  Noum  was  styled  Hor-hat-kah,  or  Homs,  the 
tutelary  genius  of  the  land  of  Hat.  This  deity 
forms  also  at  Apollinopolis  a triad  with  the  goddess 
Athor  and  Hor-Senet.  The  members  of  the  triad 
are  youthful  gods,  pointing  their  finger  towards 
their  mouths,  and  before  the  discovery  of  the 
hieroglyphic  character  were  regarded  as  figures  of 
Harpocrates. 

The  entrance  into  the  larger  temple  of  Apolli- 
nopolis is  a gateway  (ttuAwv)  50  feet  high,  flanked 
by  two  converging  wings  (nrepd)  in  the  form  of 
truncated  pyramids,  rising  to  107  feet.  The  wings 
contain  ten  stories,  are  pierced  by  round  loop-holes 
for  the  admission  of  light,  and  probably  served  as 
chambers  or  dormitories  for  the  priests  and  servitors 
of  the  temple.  From  the  jambs  of  the  door  project 
two  blocks  of  stone,  which  were  intended,  as  Denon 
supposes,  to  support  the  heads  of  two  colossal 
figures.  This  propylaeon  leads  into  a large  square, 
surrounded  by  a colonnade  roofed  with  squai-ed 
granite,  and  on  the  opposite  side  is  a pronaos  or 
portico,  53  feet  in  height,  and  having  a triple  row 
of  columns,  six  in  each  row,  with  variously  and 
gracefully  foliaged  capitals.  The  temple  is  145 
feet  wide,  and  424  feet  long  from  the  entrance  to 
the  opposite  end.  Every  part  of  the  walls  is  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  and  the  main  court  ascends 
gradually  to  the  pronaos  by  broad  steps.  The 
whole  area  of  the  building  was  surrounded  by  a 
wall  20  feet  high,  of  great  thickness.  Like  so  many 
of  the  Egyptian  temples,  that  of  Apollinopolis  was 
capable  of  being  employed  as  a fortress.  It  stood 
about  a third  of  a mile  from  the  river.  The  sculp- 
tures, although  carefully  and  indeed  beautifully 
executed,  are  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  the  earliest  por- 
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tioii  of  the  temple  having  been  erected  by  Ptjlemy 
Philometor  b.  c.  181. 

The  temple  of  Apollinopolis,  as  a sample  of 
Egyptian  sacred  architecture,  is  minutely  described 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopedia,  ai*t.  Edfu,  and  in  the  1st 
volume  of  British  Museum,  Egyptian  Antiquities, 
where  also  will  be  found  a ground  plan  of  it.  See 
also  Belzoni,  and  Wilkinson's  Egypt  and  Thebes, 
pp.  435 — 438. 

2.  Apollinopolis  Parva  (’Att6\\wvos  g /uiKpd, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  ’Air6\\<ov  piKpos,  Hierocl.  p.  731; 
Apollonos  minoris  [urbs],  It.  Anton,  p.  158),  was 
a town  in  Upper  Egypt,  in  Lat.  27°  N.,  upon  the 
w'estem  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  stood  between  Hyp- 
sela  and  Lycopolis,  and  belonged  to  the  Hypseliote 
norae. 

3.  Apollinopolis  Parva  (^AttSwwvos  ttSais 
juiKpd,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 70;  ’A7r<iAA«»'os  tt6\is,  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  815;  Apollonos  Vicus,  It.  Anton,  p.  165), 
was  a town  of  the  Thebaid,  in  the  Coptite  Nome, 
in  Lat.  26°  N.,  situated  between  Thebes  and 
Coptos.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile, 
and  carried  on  an  active  trade  with  Berenice  and 
Myos  Hormos,  on  the  Eed  Sea.  Apollinopolis 
Parva  was  22  miles  distant  from  Thebes,  and  is 
the  modern  Kuss.  It  corresponds,  probably,  to  the 
Maximianopolis  of  the  later  emperors. 

4.  Apollinopolis  (Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Plin.  vi.  35), 
was  a town  of  the  Megabari,  in  eastern  Aethiopia. 

5.  Apollonos  Hydreium  (Plin.  vi.  26 ; It. 

Anton.),  stood  upon  the  high  road  from  Coptos,  in 
the  Thebaid,  to  Berenice  on  the  Red  Sea,  and  was 
a watering  station  for  the  caravans  in  their  transit 
between  those  cities.  [W.  B.  D.] 

APOLLO'NIA  (’AttoAAwi'jo  : Eth.  'AttoWcoulo.- 
TTjs,  Apolloniates,  Apollinas,  -atis,  Apolloniensis),  in 
Europe.  1.  A city  of  Sicily,  which, according  toSteph. 
Byz.,was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aluntium 
Calacte.  Cicero  also  mentions  it  (Or.  in  Ver?\  iii.43) 
and  in  conjunction  with  Haluntium,  Capitium,  and 
Enguium,  in  a manner  that  seems  to  imply  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  same  part  of  Sicily  with  these  cities ; 
and  we  leani  from  Diodorus  (xvi.  72)  that  it  was  at 
one  time  subject  to  Leptines,  the  tyrant  of  Enguium, 
from  whose  hands  it  was  wrested  by  Timoleon,  and 
restored  to  an  independent  condition.  A little  later 
we  find  it  again  mentioned  among  the  cities  reduced 
by  Agathocles,  after  his  return  from  Africa,  b.c. 
307  (Diod.  XX.  56).  But  it  evidently  regained  its 
liberty  after  the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  and  in  the  days 
of  Cicero  was  still  a municipal  town  of  some  im- 
portance. (Or.  in  Verr.  iii.  43,  v.  33.)  From 
this  time  it  disappears  from  history,  and  the  name 
is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy. 

Its  site  has  been  much  disputed;  but  the  pas- 
sages above  cited  point  distinctly  to  a position  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  Sicily ; and  it  is  probable  that 
the  modern  Pollina,  a small  town  on  a hill,  about  3 
miles  from  the  sea-coast,  and  8 or  9 E.  from  Cefalu, 
occupies  its  site.  The  resemblance  of  name  is  cer- 
tainly entitled  to  much  weight;  and  if  Enguium  be 
correctly  placed  at  Gangi,  the  connexion  between 
that  city  and  Apollonia  is  easily  explained.  It  must 
be  admitted  th^t  the  words  of  Stephanus  require,  in 
this  case,  to  be  construed  with  considerable  latitude, 
but  little  dependence  can  be  placed  upon  the  accu- 
racy of  that  writer. 

The  coins  which  have  been  published  as  of  this 
city  belong  either  to  Apollonia,  in  Illyria,  or  to 
Tauromenium  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

2.  The  name  of  two  cities  in  Crete,  one  near 
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Cnossus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
most  treacherously  treated  by  the  Cydoniatae,  who 
were  their  friends  and  allies.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  16.) 
The  site  is  on  the  coast  near  Armyro,  or  perhaps 
approaching  towards  Megalo  Kastron,  at  the  GhU 
ofero.  (Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  i.  p.  261.)  The  site 
of  the  other  city,  which  was  once  called  Eleuthera 
(’EAeo^epa,  Steph.  B.),  is  uncertain.  The  philoso- 
pher Diogenes  Apolloniates  was  a native  of  Apol- 
loniates in  Crete.  (Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  [E.B.J.] 

3.  (Pollina,  or  Pollona),  a city  of  Illyria,  situ- 
ated 10  stadia  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous, 
and  60  stadia  from  the  sea  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316),  or 
50  stadia  according  to  Scylax  (p.  10).  It  was 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  and  Corcyraeans  in  the 
seventh  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  originally  called  Gylaceia  (TvAaKeia). 
from  Gylax,  the  name  of  its  oecist.  (Thuc.  i.  26; 
Scymnus,  439,  440;  Pans.  v.  21.  § 12,  22.  § 3; 
Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Apollonia  soon  became 
a flourishing  place,  but  its  name  rarely  occurs  in 
Grecian  history.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  civil  wars 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  as  a fortified  town 
with  a citadel ; and  the  possession  of  it  was  of  great 
importance  to  Caesar  in  his  campaign  against  Pom- 
pey in  Greece.  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  12,  seq.)  Towards 
the  end  of  the  Roman  republic  it  was  celebrated  as 
a seat  of  learning ; and  many  of  the  Roman  nobles 
were  accustomed  to  send  their  sons  thither  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  literature  and  philosophy  of 
Greece.  It  was  here  that  Augustus  spent  six 
months  before  the  death  of  his  uncle  summoned  hun 
to  Rome.  (Suet.  10;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  59.)  Cicero 
calls  it  at  this  period  “ urbs  magna  et  gravis.” 
Apollonia  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  653,  ed. 
Wesseling)  in  the  sixth  century ; but  its  name  does 
not  occur  in  the  writers  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
village  of  Aulon,  a little  to  the  S.  of  Apollonia, 
appears  to  have  increased  in  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  as  Apollonia  declined.  According  to 
Strabo  (p.  322),  the  Via  Egnatia  commenced  at 
Apollonia,  and  according  to  others  at  Dyrrhachium  ; 
the  two  roads  met  at  Clodiana.  There  are  scarcely 
any  vestiges  of  the  ancient  city  at  the  present  day 
Leake  discovered  some  fraces  of  walls  and  of  two 
temples ; and  the  monastery,  built  near  its  site,  con- 
tains some  fine  pieces  of  sculpture,  which  were  found 
in  ploughing  the  fields  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  368,  seq. ; Tafel,  De  Via 
Egnatia,  p.  14,  seq.) 
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4.  (Sizeboli),  a town  of  Thrace,  on  the  Pontus 
Euxinus,  a little  S.  of  Mesambria,  was  a colony  of 
the  Milesians.  It  had  two  large  harbours,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  was  situated  on  a small 
island.  It  possessed  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo, 
and  a colossal  statue  of  this  god,  30  cubits  in  height, 
which  M.  Lucullus  carried  to  Rome  and  placed  in  the 
Capitol.  (Herod. iv.  90;  Strab.  vii.  p. 319,  xii.  p.541 
Plin.  xxxiv.  7 s.  18.  § 39;  Scymnus,  730;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  24,  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  14.)  It  was  sub- 
sequently called  SozopoLis  (^w^dixoXis,  Anon.  P&- 
ripl.  p.  1 4)  whence  its  modem  name  Sizeboli. 
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5.  (Pollina),  a town  of  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia, 

S.  of  the  lake  Bolbe  (Athen.  viii.  p.  334,  e.),  and 
N.  of  the  Chalcidian  mountains,  on  the  road  from 
Thessalonica  to  Amphipolis,  as  we  learn  from  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  1)  and  the  Itineraries. 
(Anton.  Itin.  pp.  320,  330 ; Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  605 ; 
Tab.  Peuting,)  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 38)  men- 
tions this  Apollonia. 

6.  (Polighero),  the  _ chief  town  of  Chalcidice  in 
Macedonia,  situated  N.  of  Olynthus,  and  a little  S. 
of  the  Chalcidian  mountains.  That  this  Apollonia 
is  a different  place  from  No.  5,  appears  from  Xeno- 
phon, who  describes  the  Chalcidian  Apollonia  as  dis- 
tant 10  or  12  miles  from  Olynthus.  (Xen.  Hell.  v. 
12.  § 1,  seq.)  It  was  probably  this  Apollonia 
which  struck  the  beautiful  Chalcidian  coins,  bearing 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Apollo,  and  on  the  re- 
verse his  lyre,  with  the  legend  XaXKidewv. 

7.  A town  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  or  Mt.  Athos 
in  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  called 
Macrobii.  (Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 37.) 

8.  A town  in  Thrace,  situated  according  to  Livy’s 
narrative  (xxxviii.  41),  between  Maroneia  and  Ab- 
dera,  but  erroneously  placed  by  the  Epitomizer  of 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  331)  and  by  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  2) 
west  of  the  Nestus. 

The  four  towns  last  mentioned  (Nos.  5 — 8)  are 
frequently  confounded,  but  are  correctly  distinguished 
by  Leake,  who  errs,  however,  in  making  the  passage 
of  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  334,  e.),  refer  to  No.  6,  in- 
stead of  to  No.  5.  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
457,  seq.) 

9.  A town  on  the  frontiers  of  Aetolia,  near  Nau- 
pactus.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.) 

APOLLO'NIA,  in  Asia.  1.  The  chief  town  of 
.a  district  in  Assyria,  named  Apolloniatis.  Apollonia 
is  incorrectly  placed  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’AttoA.- 
Xwvia)  between  Babylon  and  Susa.  Strabo  (p.  732, 
and  524)  says  that  Apolloniatis  is  that  part  o^ 
Babylonia  which  borders  on  Susis,  that  its  original 
name  was  Sittacene,  and  it  was  then  called  Apollo- 
niatis. The  names  Apollonia  and  Apolloniatis  were 
evidently  given  by  the  Macedonian  Greeks.  Apollo- 
niatis is  in  fact  one  of  the  divisions  of  Assyria  in  the 
geography  of  the  Greeks ; but  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine its  limits.  Polybius  (v.  44)  makes  Meso- 
potamia and  Apolloniatis  the  southern  boundaries  of 
Media,  and  Apolloniatis  is  therefore  east  of  the 
Tigris.  This  appears,  indeed,  from  another  passage 
in  Polybius  (v.  51),  which  also  shows  that  Apollonia 
was  east  of  the  Tigris.  The  country  was  fertile,  but 
it  also  contained  a hilly  tract,  that  is,  it  extended 
some  distance  east  of  the  banks  of  the  Tigris.  There 
is  evidently  great  confusion  in  the  divisions  of  As- 
syria by  the  Greek  geographers.  If  we  place  Apol- 
loniatis south  of  the  district  of  Axhela,  and  make  it 
extend  as  far  as  Bagdad,  there  may  be  no  great 
error.  There  seems  to  be  no  authority  for  fixing 
the  site  of  Apollonia. 

2.  An  island  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  13),  200  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Calpe  (^Kirpe').  It  was  called  Thynias,  says  Pliny 
(vi.  1 2),  to  distinguish  it  from  another  island  Apol- 
lonia. He  places  it  a Eoman  mile  from  the  coast. 
Thynias,  Thyne,  Thynia,  or  Thynis  (Steph.  B.  s.v. 
Ovuicts),  may  have  been  the  original  name  of  this 
island,  and  Apollonia  a name  derived  from  a temple 
of  Apollo,  built  after  the  Greeks.  The  other  name 
is  e\ddently  derived  from  the  Thyni  of  the  opposite 
coast. 

3.  A town  of  Mysia,  on  an  eminence  east  of  Per- 
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gamum,  on  the  way  to  Sardis.  (Strab.  p.  625; 
Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  § 15.)  It  seems  to  have  been 
near  the  borders  of  Mysia  and  Lydia.  The  site  does 
not  appear  to  be  determined. 

4.  Steph.  B.  (s.  V.  ’ATroAAarta)  mentions  Apol- 
lonia in  Pisidia,  and  one  also  in  Phrygia;  but  it 
seems  very  probable,  from  comparing  what  he  says 
of  the  two,  that  there  is  some  confusion,  and  there 
was  perhaps  only  one,  and  in  Pisidia.  In  Strabo 
(p.  57 6)  the  name  is  Apollonias.  The  ruins  were 
discovered  by  Arundell  (^Discoveries,  <^c.  vol.  i.  p. 
236)  at  a place  called  Olou  Borlon.  The  acropolis 
stands  on  a lofty  crag,  from  which  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive view  of  the  rich  plains  to  the  NW.  This 
place  is  in  38°  4'  N.  lat.,  and  in  the  direct  line  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Antioch,  so  far  as  the  nature  of 
the  country  will  admit.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  <^c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  361.)  The  Peutinger  Table  places  it 
24  miles  from  Apameia  Cibotus.  Several  Greek 
inscriptions  from  ApoUonia  have  been  copied  by 
Arundell  and  Hamilton.  One  inscription,  which 
contains  the  words  fiovXr]  Kai  6 Sg/xos  rcov  ’AttoA- 
Kuviaroiv,  decides  the  question  as  to  the  site  of  this 
place.  Two  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Roman  period 
copied  by  Arundell  give  the  full  title,  “ the  Boule 
and  Demus  of  the  Apolloniatae  Lycii  Thraces  Co- 
loni,”  from  which  Arundell  concludes  that  “ a Thra- 
cian colony  established  themselves  in  Lycia,  and  that 
some  of  the  latter  founded  the  city  of  Apollonia;” 
an  interpretation  that  may  be  not  quite  correct. 

Stephanus  says  that  Apollonia  in  Pisidia  was  ori- 
ginally called  Mordiaeon,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
quinces.  (Athen.  p.  81.)  It  is  still  noted  for  its 
quinces  (AoTindell),  which  have  the  great  recom- 
mendation of  being  eatable  without  dressing.  The 
coins  of  Apollonia  record  Alexander  the  Great  as  the 
founder,  and  also  the  name  of  a stream  that  flowed 
by  it,  the  Hippopharas.  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  334.) 

5.  Of  Mysia  (’A.  cttI  'PwSo/cqiJ,  Strab.  p.  575),  a 
description  which  misled  some  travellers  and  geo- 
graphers, who  fixed  the  site  at  TJlvbad  on  the  Ehyn- 
dacus.  But  the  site  is  Ahullionte,  which  is  on  a 
lake  of  the  same  name,  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo, 
who  says  that  the  town  is  on  the  lake.  Some  high 
land  advances  into  the  lake,  and  forms  a narrow 
promontory,  “ off  the  SW.  point  of  which  is  an 
island  with  the  town  of  Alullionte.^'  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  remains  of 
Apollonia  are  inconsiderable.  The  Ehyndacus  flows 
into  the  lake  Apolloniatis,  and  issues  from  it  a deep 
and  muddy  river.  The  lake  extends  from  east  to 
west,  and  is  studded  with  many  islands  in  the  NE. 
part,  on  one  of  which  is  the  town  of  Apollonia. 
(Hamilton.)  The  circuit  of  the  lake  is  estimated 
by  some  travellers  at  about  50  miles,  and  its  length 
about  10;  but  the  dimensions  vary  considerably,  for 
in  winter  the  waters  are  much  higher.  It  abormds 
in  fish. 

6.  In  Lycia,  is  conjectured  by  Spratt  (^Lycia, 

vol.  i.  p.  203)  to  have  been  at  Sarahhajik,  where 
there  are  remains  of  a Greek  town.  The  modem 
site  is  in  the  interior  NW.  of  Phaselis.  The  author 
discovered  an  inscription  with  the  letters  “ Ap  ” on 
it.  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  mentions  an  island  of  the 
name  belonging  to  Lycia;  but  there  is  no  authority 
for  a town  of  the  name.  There  are,  however,  coins 
with  the  epigraph  ' AiToKXwviaToiv  Avk.  and  ’AttoA- 
Koiviarwv  Avk.  @paK.,  which  might  indicate  some 
place  in  Lycia.  But  these  belong  to  Apollonia  of 
Pisidia.  [G.  L,] 

7.  (Aru/’),  a town  of  Palestine,  situated  be- 
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tween  Caesarea  and  Joppa,  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol, 
V.  16;  Plin.  v.  14;  Pent.  Tab.)  The  origin  of 
its  name  is  not  known,  but  was  probably  owing  to 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  either  Aegypt  or  Syria 
After  having  suffered  in  their  wars,  it  was  repaired 
by  Gabinius,  proconsul  of  Syria.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 
i.  6.)  Arsuf  on  the  coast,  a deserted  village  upon 
the  Nahr  Arsiif  represents  the  ancient  Apollonia. 
(Robinson,  Bibl.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  46 ; Irby  and 
Mangles,  Trav.  p.  189;  QhesnQj,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  490.)  was  famous  in  the  time  of 

the  Crusades.  (Wilken,  die  Kreuzz,  vol.  ii.  pp,  17, 
39,  102,  vol.  iv.  p.  416,  vol.  vii.  pp.  325,  400, 
425.)  The  chroniclers  confounded  it  with  Antipatris, 
which  lies  further  inland. 

8.  A town  of  Syria.  The  name  attests  its  Mace- 
donian origin.  (Appian.  Syr.  57.)  Strabo  (p.  752) 
mentions  it  as  tributary  to  Apamea,  but  its  position 
is  uncertain.  [E.  B.  J.] 

APOLLO'NIA  (^Marsa  SousaJi),  in  Africa,  one 
of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Pentapolis  in  Cyre- 
naica.  It  was  originally  the  port  of  Cyrene,  and 
is  mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  45)  simply  as  such, 
without  any  proper  name  ; but,  like  the  other  ports 
on  this  coast,  it  grew  and  flouiished,  especially  under 
the  Ptolemies,  till  it  eclipsed  Cyrene  itself.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ; 
Mela,  i.  8 ; Phn.  v.  5 ; Ptol.  iv.  4 ; Diod.  x\dii.  1 9 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.')  It  is  almost  certainly  the  Sozusa 
(SwCowo-a)  of  later  Greek  writers  (Hierocl.  p.  732; 
Epiphan.  Haeres.  73.  26);  and  this,  which  was  very 
probably  its  original  name,  has  given  rise  to  its  mo- 
dem appellation.  The  name  Apollonia  was  in  honour 
of  the  patron  deity  of  Cyrene.  The  site  of  the  city 
is  marked  by  splendid,  though  greatly  shattered 
ruins,  among  which  are  those  of  the  citadel,  temples, 
a theatre,  and  an  aqueduct.  (Barth,  Wanderungen, 
^c.,  pp.  452,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

APOLLONIA'TIS.  [Apollonia.] 
APOLLO'NIS  AttoWwv'is  : Eth.^AtroWaviSTfs, 
Apollonidensis),  a town  the  position  of  which  is  con- 
nected with  that  of  Apollonia  in  Mysia.  South  of 
this  Apollonia  is  a ridge  of  hills,  after  crossing  which 
the  road  to  Sardis  had  on  the  left  Thyatira,  and 
on  the  right  Apollonis,  which  is  300  stadia  from 
Pergamum,  and  the  same  distance  from  Sardis. 
(Strab.  625.)  A village  Bullene,  apparently  the 
same  place  that  Touraefort  calls  Balamont,  seems  to 
retain  part  of  the  ancient  name.  The  place  was 
named  after  Apollonis,  a woman  of  Cyzicus,  and  the 
wife  of  Attains,  the  first  king  of  Pergamum.  Cicero 
mentions  the  place  (^pro  Flacc.  c.  21,  32,  ad  Q. 
Fr.  i.  2).  It  was  one  of  the  towns  which  suffered 
in  the  great  earthquake  in  these  parts  in  the  time 
of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  47.)  It  is  mentioned 
oy  Pliny  (v.  30)  as  a small  place.  It  was  subse- 
quently the  see  of  a bishop.  There  are  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial  coins  of  Apollonis  with  the 
epigraph  ' AvoKKwpibeuv.  [G.  L.] 

APOLLONOS  HIERON  AttoWwvos  Upov : 
Eth.  Apollonos  hieritae),  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
29).  It  seems  to  be  the  same  place  as  Apollonia  in 
Mysia.  Mannert  conjectures  that  the  name  Apol- 
lonia or  Apollonos  Hieron  was  afterwards  changed 
into  Hierocaesarea,  which  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
^Ann.  ii.  47)  as  one  of  the  towns  of  Asia  that  suf- 
fered from  the  earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius; 
but  if  this  be  so,-  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  why 
Pliny  does  not  mention  it  by  that  name.  [G.  L.] 
A'PONUS,  or  A'FONI  EONS,  a celebrated  source 
of  mineral  and  thermal  watei’s,  situated  near  the 
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foot  of  the  Euganean  hills,  about  6 miles  SW.  of 
Patavium,  on  which  account  the  springs  were  often 
termed  Aquae  Patavinae  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106, 
xxxi.  6.  s.  32.) 

The  proper  name  of  these  springs  was  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Gi'eek  (a  and  irdvos'),  and  ij 
retained  with  little  change  in  their  modem  name  of 
Bagni  d' Abano.  They  appear  to  have  been  exten- 
sively resorted  to  for  their  healing  properties,  not 
only  by  the  citizens  of  the  neighbouring  Patavium, 
but  by  patients  from  Rome  and  all  parts  of  Italy; 
and  are  alluded  to  by  Martial  as  among  the  most 
popular  bathing  places  of  his  day.  (Mart.  vi.  42. 
4;  Lucan,  vii.  193;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  218.)  At  a later 
period  we  find  them  described  at  considerable  length 
by  Claudian  {Idyll.  6),  and  by  Theodoric  in  a letter 
addressed  to  Cassiodoms  (Far.  ii.  39),  from 
which  we  learn  that  extensive  Thermae  and  other 
edifices  had  grown  up  around  the  spot.  Besides 
their  medical  influences,  it  appears  that  they  were 
resorted  to  for  purposes  of  divination,  by  throwing 
tali  into  the  basin  of  the  source,  the  numbers  of 
which,  from  the  extreme  clearness  of  the  water, 
could  be  readily  discerned.  In  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood was  an  oracle  of  Geiyon.  (Suet.  Tib.  14.) 

From  an  epigram  of  Martial  (i.  61.  3),  it  would 
appear  that  the  historian  T.  Livius  was  bom  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  spot,  rather  than  at  Patavium 
itself ; but  it  is  perhaps  more  probable  that  the  poet 
uses  the  expression  “ Apona  tellus”  merely  to  desig- 
nate the  territory  of  Patavium  (the  ager  Patavinus') 
in  general.  (See  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  154.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PPIA  (’AwTria:  Eth.  Appianus),  a town  of 
Phrygia,  w^hich,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  29),  belonged 
to  the  conventus  of  Synnada.  Cicero  {ad  Earn.  iii. 
7 ) speaks  of  an  apphcation  being  made  to  him  by 
the  Appiani,  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  about 
the  taxes  with  w’hich  they  were  burdened,  and  about 
some  matter  of  building  in  their  towm.  At  this 
time  then  it  was  included  in  the  Province  of  Cilicia. 
The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  known.  [G-L.] 

APRILIS  LACUS,  an  extensive  marshy  lake 
in  Etmria,  situated  near  the  sea-shore  between 
Populonium  and  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now 
called  the  Lago  di  Castiglione.  It  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a narrow  outlet,  where  there  was 
a station  for  shipping,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Via 
Aurelia.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  292,  500.)  The  “ amnis 
Prille,”  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  between 
Populonium  and  the  Umbro,  is  evidently  a corrup- 
tion of  Prilis,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Prelius 
Lacus  noticed  by  Cicero  {pro  Mil.  27),  is  only 
another  form  of  the  same  name.  [Prelius  La- 
cus.] [E.  H.  B 1 

APRUSTUM,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Bruttium, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  § 98),  who  tells  us 
that  it  was  the  only  inland  city  of  the  Bruttians 
{mediterranei  Bruttiorum  Aprustani  tantum).  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  called  in  our  texts  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 75),  '’ASvarpov^  for  which  we 
should  probably  read  ‘'ASpuarou:  he  associates  it 
with  Petelia,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  that  its 
site  is  marked  by  the  village  of  Argusto,  near 
Chiaravalle,  on  a hill  about  5 miles  from  the  Gulf  of 
Squillace.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'PSARUS  CAxl^apos/AxPoppos),  or  ABSARUM 
(Plin.  vi.  4),  a river  and  a fort,  as  Pliny  calls  it, 
“ in  faucibus,”  140  M.  P.  east  of  Trapezus  {Trebi- 
zond).  Arrian  {Peripl.  p.  7)  places  this  military 
station  1000  stadia  from  Trapezus,  and  450  or  490 
stadia  south  of  the  Phasis,  and  about  the  point 
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where  the  coast  turns  north.  The  distance  of  127 
miles  in  the  Peutinger  Table  agrees  with  Ai-rian. 
Accordingly  several  geographers  place  Absarum  near 
a town  called  Gonieh.  Its  name  was  connected  with 
the  myth  of  Medea  and  her  brother  Absyrtus,  and 
its  original  name  was  Absyrtus.  (Stephan,  s.  v. 
’Ai[/vpTides.)  Procopius  (Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2)  speaks 
of  the  remains  of  its  public  buildings  as  proving  that 
it  was  once  a place  of  some  importance. 

Arrian  does  not  mention  a river  Apsarus.  He 
places  the  navigable  river  Acampsis  15  stadia  from 
Absarum,  and  Pliny  makes  the  Apsarus  and  Acam- 
psis two  different  rivers.  The  Acampsis  of  Arrian 
is  generally  assumed  to  be  the  large  river  JoruTc, 
which  rises  NW.  of  Erzerum,  and  enters  the 
Euxine  near  Batun.  Pliny  (vi.  9)  says  that  the 
Absarus  rises  in  the  Paryadres,  and  with  that 
mountain  range  forms  the  boundary  in  those  parts 
between  the  Greater  and  Less  Armenia.  This  de- 
scription can  only  apply  to  the  JoruTc,  which  is  one 
of  the  larger  rivers  of  Armenia,  and  the  present 
boundary  between  the  Pashalicks  of  Trebizond  and 
Kars.  (Brant,  London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  vi.  p.  193.) 
Ptolemy’s  account  of  his  Apsorrus  agrees  with  that 
of  Pliny,  and  he  says  that  it  is  formed  by  the  union 
of  two  large  streams,  the  Glaucus  and  Lycus  ; and 
the  Jorulc  consists  of  two  large  branches,  one  called 
the  Joruh  and  the  other  the  Ajerah,  which  unite  at 
no  great  distance  above  Batun.  It  seems,  then,  that 
the  name  Acampsis  and  Apsarus  has  been  applied 
to  the  same  river  by  different  writers.  Mithridates, 
in  his  flight  after  being  defeated  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
came  to  the  Euphrates,  and  then  to  the  river  Apsa- 
rus. (Mithrid.  c.  101.)  It  is  conjectured  that  the 
river  which  Xenophon  (Anah.  iv.  8,  1)  mentions 
without  a name,  as  the  boundary  of  the  Macrones 
and  the  Scythini,  may  be  the  Joruh;  and  this  is 
probable.  [G.  L.] 

APSILAE,  ABSILAE,  APSILII  (’Atf/fAat,  ^Afi- 
Xioi),  a people  of  Colchis,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
subject  successively  to  the  kings  of  Pontus,  the  Ko- 
mans,  and  the  Lazi.  They  are  mentioned  by  Pro- 
copius as  having  long  been  Christians.  In  their 
territory  were  the  cities  of  Sebastopolis,  Petra,  and 
Tibeleos.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.\  Steph.  B.; 
Plin.  vi.  4;  Justinian.  Novell.  28;  Procop  B.  G.  iv. 
2;  Agathias,  iii.  15,  iv.  15.)  [!*•  ®-] 

APSrXTHII  or  APSY'NTHII  (’Aif/iV0mt, 

a people  of  Thrace,  bordering  on  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus.  (Herod,  vi.  34,  ix.  119.)  The  city 
of  Aenus  was  also  called  Apsynthus  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv. 
Ahos,  ‘'Ai}/vy0os);  and  Dionysius  Periegetes  (577) 
speaks  of  a river  of  the  same  name. 

APSUS  (^A\pos),  a considerable  river  of  Hlyria, 
rising  in  Mount  Pindus  and  flowing  into  the  sea  be- 
tween the  rivers  Genusus  on  the  N.  and  the  Aous  on 
the  S.  It  flows  in  a north-western  direction  till  it 
is  joined  by  the  Eordaicus  (Bevol),  after  which  it 
takes  a bend,  and  flows  towards  the  coast  in  a south- 
western direction  through  the  great  maritime  plain 
of  Illyria.  Before  its  union  with  the  Bevol,  the 
river  is  now  called  Uzumi,  and  after  its  union  Bera- 
tinos.  The  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Apsus  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  memorable  campaign  of 
Caesar  and  Pompey  in  Greece.  Caesar  was  for 
some  time  encamped  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
and  Pompey  on  the  right  bank.  (Strab.  p.  316; 
Liv.  xxxi.  27;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  13,  19,  30;  Dion 
Cass.  xli.  47 ; Appian,  B.  C.  n.  56,  where  the  river 
is  erroneously  called  ''AXwpa  ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  336,  342,  vol.  iv.  pp.  113, 123.) 
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APSY'ETIDES.  [Absyrtides.] 

APTA  JULIA  (Ap{),  a city  of  the  Vulgientes, 
on  the  road  from  Arelate  (Arles'),  on  the  Ehone, 
along  the  valley  of  the  Durance,  to  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  (Turino).  The  name  Julia  implies  that  it 
was  a colonia,  which  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  though 
Pliny  (iii.  4 ; and  the  note  in  Harduin’s  edition) 
calls  it  a Latin  town,  that  is,  a town  which  had  the 
Jus  Latium.  The  modem  town  of  Apt,  on  the 
Calavon  or  Caulon,  a branch  of  the  Durance,  con- 
tains some  ancient  remains.  [G.  L.] 

A'PTEEA  ("AwTepo,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  ’Airrcpia 
Ptol.  iii.  17.  §.  10;  Apteron,  Plin.  iv.20;  Eth.  ’Attt€- 
pa7os  : Palaeohastron),  a city  of  Crete  situated  to 
the  E.  of  Polyrrhenia,  and  80  stadia  from  Cydonia 
(Strab.  X.  p.  479).  Here  was  placed  the  scene  of  the 
legend  of  the  contest  between  the  Sirens  and  the 
Muses,  when  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the 
Sirens  lost  the  feathers  of  their  wings  from  their 
shoulders,  and  ha-\dng  thus  become  white  cast  them- 
selves into  the  sea, — whence  the  name  of  the  city 
Aptera,  and  of  the  neighbouring  islands  Leucae. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  It  was  at  one  time  in  alliance 
with  Cnossus,  but  was  afterwards  compelled  by  the 
Polyrrhenians  to  side  with  them  against  that  city. 
(Pol.  iv.  55.)  The  port  of  Aptera  according  to 
Strabo  was  Cisamos  (p.  479;  comp.  Hierocles,  p. 
650;  and  Peutinger  Tab.).  Mr.  Pashley  (Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  48)  supposes  that  the  ruins  of  Palaeohas- 
tron belong  to  Aptera,  and  that  its  port  is  to  be 
found  at  or  near  Kalyves.  Diodoms  (v.  64)  places 
Berecynthos  in  the  district  of  the  Apteraeans. 
(The  old  reading  was  emended  by  Meursius,  Greta, 
p.  84.)  This  mountain  has  been  identified  with  the 
modern  AfaZoa;a,  which  from  its  granitic  and  schistose 
basis  complies  with  the  requisite  geological  conditions 
for  the  existence  of  metallic  veins ; if  we  are  to  believe 
that  bronze  and  iron  were  here  first  discovered,  and 
bestowed  on  man  by  the  Idaean  Dactyls.  [E.  B.  J ] 


APUA'NI,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  repeatedly 
by  Livy.  From  the  circumstances  related  by  him,  it 
appears  that  they  were  the  most  easterly  of  the  Ligurian 
tribes,  and  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the  Macra 
about  Pontremoli,^e  tract  known  in  the  middle  ages 
as  the  Garfagnana.  They  are  first  mentioned  in  b.c. 
187,  when  we  are  told  that  they  were  defeated  and 
reduced  to  submission  by  the  consul  C.  Flaminius; 
but  the  next  year  they  appear  again  in  arms,  and 
defeated  the  consul  Q.  Marcius,  with  the  loss  of 
4000  men  and  three  standards.  This  disaster  was 
avenged  the  next  year,  but  after  several  successive 
campaigns  the  consuls  for  the  year  180,  P.  Corne- 
lius and  M.  Baebius,  had  recourse  to  the  expedient 
of  removing  the  whole  nation  from  their  abodes, 
and  transporting  them,  to  the  number  of  40,000, 
including  women  and  children,  into  the  heart  of 
Samnium.  Here  they  were  settled  in  the  vacant 
plains,  which  had  formerly  belonged  to  Taurasia 
(hence  called  Campi  Taurasini),  and  appear  to 
have  become  a flourishing  community.  The  next 
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year  7000  more,  who  had  been  in  the  first  instance 
suffered  to  remain,  were  removed  by  the  consul 
Fulvius  to  join  their  countrymen.  We  meet  with 
them  long  afterwards  among  the  “ populi”  of  Sam- 
nium,  subsisting  as  a separate  community,  under 
the  name  of  “ Figures  Comeliani  et  Baebiani,”  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Trajan.  (Liv.  xxxix.  2,  20, 
32,  xl.  1,  38,  41;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  235 ; Henzen.  Tab.  Alim,  p,  57.)  There  is  no  au- 
thority for  the  existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Apua, 
as  assumed  by  some  writers.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APU'LIA  (’ATTouXi'a),  a province,  or  region,  in 
the  SE.  of  Italy,  between  the  Apennines  and  the 
Adriatic  Sea,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Frentani 
on  the  N.,  by  Calabria  and  Lucania  on  the  S.,  and 
by  Samnium  on  the  W.  It  is  stated  by  most  mo- 
dem geographers  (Mannert,  Cramer,  Forbiger)  that 
the  name  was  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole  SE. 
portion  of  Italy,  including  the  peninsula  of  Mes- 
sapia,  or,  as  the  Komans  termed  it,  Calabria.  But 
though  this  extension  was  given  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  well  as  at  the  present  day,  to  the  term  of  Puglia^ 
it  does  not  appear  that  the  Komans  ever  used  the 
name  with  so  wide  a signification;  and  even  when 
united  for  administrative  purposes,  the  two  regions 
preserved  their  distinct  appellations.  Thus  we  find, 
even  under  the  later  periods  of  the  Koman  Empire, 
the  “ provincia  Apuliae  et  Calabriae  ” (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
261;  Treb.  Poll.  Tetric.  24),  “Corrector  Apuliae  et 
Calabriae”  (Notit.  Dign.  ii.  p.  64.),  &c.  The  Greeks 
sometimes  used  the  name  of  lapygia,  so  as  to  in- 
clude Apulia  as  well  as  Messapia  (Herod,  iv.  99 ; 
Pol.  iii.  88);  but  their  usage  of  this,  as  well  as  all 
the  other  local  names  applied  to  this  part  of  Italy, 
was  very  fluctuating.  Strabo,  after  describing  the 
Messapian  peninsula  (to  which  he  conflnes  the  name 
of  lapygia)  as  inhabited  by  the  Salentini  and  Cala- 
bri,  adds  that  to  the  north  of  the  Calabri  were  the 
tribes  called  by  the  Greeks  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
but  that  all  this  tract  beyond  the  Calabrians  was 
called  by  the  natives  Apulia,  and  that  the  appel- 
lations of  Daunians  and  Peucetians  were,  in  his 
time,  wholly  unknown  to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
part  of  Italy  (vi.  pp.  277,  283).  In  another  pas- 
sage he  speaks  of  the  “Apulians  properly  so  called,” 
as  dwelling  around  the  gulf  to  the  N.  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus ; but  says  that  they  spoke  the  same  language 
with  the  Daunians  and  Peucetians,  and  were  in  no 
respect  to  be  distinguished  from  them.”  (p.  285.) 
The  name  of  Daunians  is  wholly  unknown  to  the 
Roman  writers,  except  such  as  borrowed  it  from  the 
Greeks,  while  they  apply  to  the  Peucetians  the 
name  of  Pediculi  or  Poediculi,  which  appears, 
from  Strabo,  to  have  been  their  national  appellation. 
Ptolemy  divides  the  Apulians  into  Daunians  and 
Peucetians  (^AirovKoi  Aavuioi  and  ''AnovXoi  IJei/- 
k4tioi,  iii.  1.  §§  15, 16,  72,  73),  including  all  the 
southern  Apulia  under  the  latter  head;  but  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  this  was  a mere  geographical 
arrangement,  not  one  founded  upon  any  national 
differences  still  subsisting  in  his  time. 

Apulia,  therefore,  in  the  Roman  sense,  may  be 
considered  as  bounded  on  the  SE.  by  a line  drawn 
from  sea  to  sea,  across  the  isthmus  of  the  Messapian 
peninsula,  from  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum,  W.  of  that 
city,  to  the  nearest  point  of  the  opposite  coast  be- 
tween Egnatia  and  Bnmdusium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  277 ; 
Mela,  ii.  4.)  According  to  a later  distribution  of 
the  provinces  or  regions  of  Italy  (apparently  under 
Vespasian),  the  limits  of  Calabria  were  extended  so 
as  to  include  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole 
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of  the  territory  inhabited  by  the  Poediculi,  or 
Peucetians  (Lib.  Colon.  1.  c.),  and  the  extent  of 
Apulia  proportionally  diminished.  But  this  arrange- 
ment does  not  appear  to  have  been  generally 
adopted.  Towards  Lucania,  the  river  Bradanus 
appears  to  have  formed  the  boundary,  at  least  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course;  while  on  the  W.,  to- 
wards the  Hirpini  and  Samnium,  there  was  no 
natural  frontier,  but  only  the  lower  slopes  or  under- 
falls of  the  Apennines  were  included  in  Apulia ; all 
the  higher  ridges  of  those  mountains  belonging  to 
Samnium.  On  the  N.  the  river  Tifemus  appears 
to  have  been  the  recognised  boundary  of  Apulia  in 
the  time  of  Mela  and  Pliny  (Mela,  1.  c. ; Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16),  though  the  tenitory  of  Larinum,  ex- 
tending from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Frento,  was,  by 
many  writers,  not  included  in  Apulia,  but  was 
either  regarded  as  constituting  a separate  district 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23),  or  included  in  the  tenitory  of 
the  Frentani.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 65.)  Apulia,  as  thus 
defined,  comprehended  nearly  the  same  extent  with 
the  two  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  now 
called  the  Capitanata  and  Terra  di  Bari. 

The  physical  features  of  Apulia  are  strongly 
marked,  and  must,  in  all  ages,  have  materially  in- 
fluenced its  history.  The  northern  half  of  the  pro  • 
vince,  from  the  Tifemus  to  the  Aufidus,  consists 
almost  entirely  of  a great  plain,  sloping  gently  from 
the  Apennines  to  the  sea,  and  extending  between  the 
mountain  ranges  of  the  former  — of  which  only 
some  of  the  lower  slopes  and  offshoots  were  included 
in  Apulia,  — and  the  isolated  mountain  mass  of 
Mt.  Garganus,  which  has  been  not  inaptly  termed 
the  Spur  of  Italy.  This  portion  is  now  commonly 
known  as  “ Puglia  piana^'  in  contradistinction  to 
the  southern  part  of  the  province,  called  “ Puglia 
petrosa^'  from  a broad  chain  of  rocky  hills,  which 
branch  off  from  the  Apennines,  near  Venusia,  and 
extend  eastward  towards  the  Adriatic,  which  they 
reach  near  the  modem  Ostuni^  between  Egnatia  and 
Brandusium.  The  whole  of  this  hiUy  tract  is,  at 
the  present  day,  wild  and  thinly  inhabited,  great 
part  of  it  being  covered  with  forests,  or  given  up  to 
pasture,  and  the  same  seems  to  have  been  the  case 
in  ancient  times  also.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  But 
between  these  barren  hills  and  the  sea,  there  inter- 
venes a narrow  strip  along  the  coast  extending  about 
50  miles  in  length  (from  Barletta  to  Monopoli), 
and  10  in  breadth,  remarkable  for  its  fertility,  and 
which  was  studded,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem 
times,  with  a number  of  small  towns.  The  great 
plains  of  Northern  Apulia  are  described  by  Strabo 
as  of  great  fertility  (Tvdp^opos  re  /cal  Tro\i(popos, 
vi.  p.  284),  but  adapted  especially  for  the  rearing 
of  horses  and  sheep.  The  latter  appear  in  all  ages 
to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  productions  of  Apulia, 
and  their  wool  was  reckoned  to  surpass  all  others 
in  flneness  (Plin.  viii.  48.  s.  73),  but  the  pastures 
become  so  parched  in  summer  that  the  flocks  can 
no  longer  find  subsistence,  and  hence  they  are  driven 
at  that  season  to  the  mountains  and  upland  vallies 
of  Samnium ; while,  in  return,  the  plains  of  Apulia 
afford  abundant  pasturage  in  winter  to  the  flocks  of 
Samnium  and  the  Abruzzi,  at  a season  when  their 
own  mountain  pastures  are  covered  with  snow. 
This  arrangement,  originating  in  the  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  two  regions,  probably  dates  from  a 
very  early  period  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  191);  it  is 
alluded  to  by  Varro  (^de  R.R.  ii.  1)  as  customary 
in  his  day;  and  under  the  Roman  empire  became 
the  subject  of  legislative  enactment  — a vectigal^  or 
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tax,  being  levied  on  all  sheep  and  cattle  thus  mi- 
grating. The  calcareous  nature  of  the  soil  renders 
these  Apulian  plains  altogether  different  in  character 
from  the  rich  alluvial  tracts  of  the  North  of  Italy; 
the  scarcity  of  water  resulting  from  this  cause,  and 
the  parched  and  thirsty  aspect  of  the  country  in 
summer,  are  repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Horace  (^Pau- 
per aquae  Daunus,  Carm.  iii,  30.  1 1 ; Siticulosae 
Apuliae,  Epod.  3.  16),  and  have  been  feelingly  de- 
scribed by  modem  travellers.  But  notwithstanding 
its  aridity,  the  soil  is  weU  adapted  for  the  growth 
of  wheat,  and  under  a better  system  of  irrigation 
and  agriculture  may  have  fully  merited  the  en- 
comium of  Strabo.  The  southern  portions  of  the 
province,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring  region 
of  Calabria,  are  especially  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
the  olive. 

The  population  of  Apulia  was  of  a very  mixed 
kind,  and  great  confusion  exists  in  the  accounts 
transmitted  to  us  concerning  it  by  ancient  writers. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  may  distinguish  pretty  clearly 
three  distinct  national  elements.  1.  The  Apuli, 
or  Apulians  properly  so  called,  were,  in  aU  proba- 
bility, a member  of  the  great  Oscan,  or  Ausonian, 
race;  their  name  *is  considered  by  philologers  to 
contain  the  same  elements  with  Opicus,  or  Opscus. 
(Niebuhr,  V(yrtrdge  uher  Lander  u.  Vollcer,  p.  489). 
It  seems  certain  that  they  were  not,  like  their 
neighbours  the  Lucanians,  of  Sabellian  race ; on  the 
contrary,  they  appear  on  hostile  terms  with  the 
Samnites,  who  were  pressing  upon  them  from  the 
interior  of  the  country.  Strabo  speaks  of  them  as 
dwelling  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province,  about 
the  Sinus  Urias,  and  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16)  appears 
to  indicate  the  river  Cerbalus  {Cervaro)  as  having 
formed  the  limit  between  them  and  the  Daunians, 
a statement  which  can  only  refer  to  some  very  early 
period,  as  in  his  time  the  two  races  were  certainly 
completely  intermixed.*  2.  The  Daunians  were 
probably  a Pelasgian  race,  like  their  neighbours  the 
Peucetians,  and  the  other  earliest  inliabitants  of 
Southern  Italy.  They  appear  to  have  settled  in  the 
great  plains  along  the  coast,  leaving  the  Apulians 
in  possession  of  the  more  inland  and  mountainous 
regions,  as  well  as  of  the  northern  district  already 
mentioned.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  the  Greek 
genealogists,  who  represent  lapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Peucetius  as  three  sons  of  Lycaon,  who  settled  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  and  having  expelled  the  Ausonians 
gave  name  to  the  three  tribes  of  the  lapygians  or 
Messapians,  Daunians,  and  Peucetians.  (Nicander 
ap.  Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  same  notion  is  con- 
tained in  the  statement  that  Daunus  came  originally 
from  Illyria  (Fest.  s.  v.  Datmia),  and  is  confirmed 
by  other  arguments.  The  legends  so  prevalent 
among  the  Greeks  with  regard  to  the  settlement  of 
Diomed  in  these  regions,  and  ascribing  to  him  the 
foundation  of  all  the  principal  cities,  may  probably, 
as  in  other  similar  cases,  have  had  their  origin  in 
the  fact  of  this  Pelasgian  descent  of  the  Daunians. 
The  same  circumstance  might  explain  the  facility 
with  which  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy,  at 
a later  period,  adopted  the  arts  and  manners  of  their 
Greek  neighbours.  But  it  is  certain  that,  whatever 
distinction  may  have  originally  existed  between  the 
Daunians  and  Apulians,  the  two  races  were,  from 
the  time  when  they  first  appear  in  history,  as  com- 

* It  is,  perhaps,  to  these  northern  Apulians  that 
Pliny  just  before  gives  the  name  of  “ Teani,”  but 
the  passage  is  hopelessly  confused. 
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pletely  blended  into  one  as  were  the  two  component 
elements  of  the  Latin  nation.  3.  The  Peucetians, 
or  PoEDicuLi  (IleyK€T/oi,  Strab.  et  ah:  IIoidiKAot, 
Id.),  — two  names  which,  -however  different  in  ap- 
pearance, are,  in  fact,  only  varied  forms  of  the  same, 
— appear,  on  the ' contrary,  to  have  retained  a 
separate  nationality  down  to  a comparatively  late 
period.  Their  Pelasgian  origin  is  attested  by  the 
legend  already  cited;  another  form  of  the  same 
tradition  represents  Peucetius  as  the  brother  of 
Oenotrus.  (Pherecyd.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  13;  Plin.  iii. 
11.  s.  16.)  The  hypothesis  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Italy  should  have 
come  directly  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
from  which  they  were  separated  by  so  narrow  a 
sea,  is  in  itself  a very  probable  one,  and  derives 
strong  confirmation  from  the  recent  investigations 
of  Mommsen,  which  show  that  the  native  dialect 
spoken  in  this  part  of  Italy,  including  a portion  of 
Peucetia,  as  well  as  Messapia,  was  one  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  the  Sabellian  or  Oscan  language,  and 
closely  related  to  the  Greek,  but  yet  sufficiently 
different  to  exclude  the  supposition  of  its  being 
a mere  corruption  of  the  language  of  the  Greek 
colonists.  (Lie  Unter-Italischen  LialeTcte,  pp.  43 
— 98.  Concerning  the  origin  and  relations  of  the 
Apulian  tribes  generally,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  146 
— 154;  Vortrage  uher  Lander  u.  Volker,  p.  489 — 
498.) 

We  have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Apulia,  previous  to  the  time  when  it  first 
appears  in  coimection  with  that  of  Home.  But  we 
leam  incidentally  from  Strabo  (vi.  p.  281),  that  the 
Daunians  and  Peucetians  were  under  kingly  govern- 
ment, and  had  each  their  separate  ruler.  These 
appear  in  alliance  with  the  Tarentines  against  the 
Messapians ; and  there  seems  much  reason  to  believe 
that  the  connection  with  Tarentum  was  not  a casual 
or  temporary  one,  but  that  we  may  ascribe  to  this 
source  the  strong  tincture  of  Greek  civilization  which 
both  people  had  certainly  imbibed.  We  have  no 
account  of  any  Greek  colonies,  properly  so  called, 
in  Apulia  (exclusive  of  Calabria),  and  the  negative 
testimony  of  Scylax  (§  14.  p.  170),  who  enumerates 
all  those  in  lapygia,  but  mentions  none  to  the  N. 
of  them,  is  conclusive  on  this  point.  But  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  cities  of  Peucetia,  and  some  of 
those  of  Daunia  also,  — especially  Arpi,  Canusium, 
and  Salapia,  — had  adopted  the  arts,  and  even  the 
language  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  is  proved  by 
the  evidence  of  their  coins,  almost  all  of  which  have 
pure  Greek  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by  the  numerous 
bronzes  and  painted  vases,  which  have  been  brought 
to  fight  by  recent  excavations.  The  number  of 
these  last  which  has  been  discovered  on  the  sites  of 
Canusium,  Rubi,  and  Egnatia,  is  such  as  to  vie 
with  the  richest  deposits  of  Campania;  but  their 
style  is  inferior,  and  points  to  a declining  period  of 
Greek  art.  (Mommsen,  l.c.  pp.  89,  90;  Gerhard, 
Rapporto  dei  Vasi  Volcenti,  p.  118;  Bunsen,  in 
Ann.  dell.  Inst.  1834,  p.  77.) 

The  first  mention  of  the  Apulians  in  Roman  his- 
tory, is  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
in  B.  c.  326,  when  they  are  said  to  have  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Rome  (Liv.  viii.  25),  notwithstand- 
ing which,  they  appear  shortly  afterwards  in  arms 
against  her.  They  seem  not  to  have  constituted 
at  this  time  a regular  confederacy  or  national  league 
like  the  Samnites,  but  to  have  been  a mere  aggre- 
gate of  separate  and  independent  cities,  among  which 
Arpi,  Canusium,  Luceria,  and  Teanum,  appear  to 
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have  stood  preeminent.  • Some  of  these  took  part 
with  the  Komans,  others  sided  \nth  the  Samnites; 
and  the  war  in  Apulia  was  carried  on  in  a desultory 
manner,  as  a sort  of  episode  of  the  greater  struggle, 
till  B.c.  317,  when  all  the  principal  cities  submitted 
to  Pome,  and  we  are  told  that  the  subjection  of 
Apulia  was  completed.  (Liv.  viii.  37,  ix.  12,  13 — 
16,  20.)  From  this  time,  indeed,  they  appear  to 
liave  continued  tranquil,  with  the  exception  of  a 
faint  demonstration  in  favour  of  the  Samnites  in 
B.c.  297  (Liv. X.  15),  — until  the  arrival  of  Pyrrhus 
in  Italy;  and  even  when  that  monarch,  in  his  se- 
cond campaign  b.  c.  279,  carried  his  arms  into 
Apulia,  and  reduced  several  of  its  cities,  the  rest 
continued  stedfast  to  the  Koman  cause,  to  which 
some  of  them  rendered  eflBcient  aid  at  the  battle  of 
Asculum.  (Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed. 
Didot.) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Apulia  became, 
for  a long  time,  one  of  the  chief  scenes  of  the  con- 
test between  Hannibal  and  the  Roman  generals.  In 
the  second  campaign  it  was  ravaged  by  the  Car- 
thaginian leader,  who,  after  his  operations  against 
Fabius,  took  up  his  quarters  there  for  the  winter; 
and  the  next  spring  witnessed  the  memorable  defeat 
of  the  Romans  in  the  plains  of  Cannae,  b.c.  216. 
After  this  great  disaster,  a great  part  of  the  Apu- 
lians declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
opened  their  gates  to  Hannibal.  The  resources  thus 
placed  at  his  command,  and  the  great  fertility  of 
the  country,  led  him  to  establish  his  winter-quarters 
for  several  successive  years  in  Apulia.  It  is  im- 
possible to  notice  here  the  military  operations  of 
which  that  country  became  the  theatre;  but  the 
result  was  unfavourable  to  Hannibal,  who,  though 
uniformly  successful  in  the  field,  did  not  reduce  a 
single  additional  fortress  in  Apulia,  while  the  im- 
portant cities  of  Arpi  and  Salapia  successively  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47, 
xxvi.  38.)  Yet  it  was  not  till  b.  c.  207,  after  the 
battle  of  IMetaurus  and  the  death  of  Hasdrubal, 
that  Hannibal  finally  evacuated  Apulia,  and  with- 
drew into  Bruttium. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  revolted  cities 
were  severely  punished  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
whole  province  appears  to  have  suffered  so  heavily 
from  the  ravages  and  exactions  of  the  contending 
armies,  that  it  is  from  this  time  we  may  date  the 
decline  of  its  former  prosperity.  In  the  Social  War, 
the  Apulians  were  among  the  nations  which  took 
up  arms  against  Rome,  the  important  cities  of 
Venusia  and  Canusium  taking  the  lead  in  the  de- 
fection; and,  at  first,  great  successes  were  obtained 
in  this  part  of  Italy,  by  the  Samnite  leader  Vettius 
Judacihus,  but  the  next  year,  b.  c.  89,  fortune 
turned  against  them,  and  the  greater  part  of  Apulia 
was  reduced  to  submission  by  the  praetor  C.  Cos- 
conius.  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  39,  42,  52.)  On  this 
occasion,  we  are  told  that  Salapia  was  destroyed,  and 
the  tenitories  of  Larinum,  Asculum,  and  Venusia, 
laid  waste ; probably  this  second  devastation  gave  a 
shock  to  the  prosperity  of  Apulia  from  which  it 
never  recovered.  It  is  certain  that  it  appears  at 
the  close  of  the  Republic,  and  under  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  a state  of  decline  and  poverty.  Strabo 
mentions  Arpi,  Canusium,  and  Luceria,  as  decayed 
cities;  and  adds,  that  the  whole  of  this  part  of 
Italy  had  been  desolated  by  the  war  of  Haimibal, 
and  those  subsequent  to  it  (vi.  p.  285). 

Apulia  was  comprised,  together  with  Calabria 
and  the  Hirplni,  in  the  2nd  region  of  Augustus 
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(Plin.  Hi,  11.  s.  16),  and  this  aiTangement  appears 
to  have  continued  till  the  time  of  Constantine, 
except  that  the  Hirpini  were  separated  from  the 
other  two,  and  placed  in  the  1st  region  with  Cam- 
pania and  Latium.  From  the  time  of  Constantine, 
Apulia  and  Calabria  were  united  under  the  same 
authority,  who  was  styled  Con-ector,  and  consti- 
tuted one  province.  (Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260 — 262; 
Notit.  Dign.  vol.  u.  pp.  64,  125  ; P.  Diac.  ii.  21  ; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  1126,  3764.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire,  the  possession  of  Apulia  was  long 
disputed  between  the  Byzantine  emperors,  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Saracens.  But  the  former  ap- 
pear to  have  always  retained  some  footing  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  in  the  10th  century  were  able  to 
re-establish  their  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  province,  which  they  governed  by  means  of  a 
magistrate  tenned  a Catapan,  fi-om  whence  has  been 
derived  the  modem  name  of  the  Capitanata,  — a 
corruption  of  Catapanata.  It  was  finally  wrested 
from  the  Greek  Empire  by  the  Normans. 

The  principal  rivers  of  ApuHa,  are:  1.  the  Ti- 
FERNus,  now  called  the  Biferno,  which,  as  already 
mentioned,  bounded  it  on  the  N.,  and  separated  it 
from  the  Frentani ; 2.  the  Frento  (now  the  For- 
tore),  which  bounded  th6  territory  of  Larinum  on 
the  S.,  and  is  therefore  reckoned  the  northern  limit 
of  Apulia  by  those  writers  who  did  not  include 
Larinum  in  that  region ; 3.  the  Cerbalus  of  Pliny 
(Hi.  11.  s.  16),  stiU  called  the  Cervaro,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Hii-pini,  and  flows  into  the 
sea  between  Sipontum  and  the  lake  of  Salapia.  It 
is  probably  this  river  which  is  designated  by  Strabo 
(vi.  p.  284),  but  without  naming  it,  as  serving  to 
convey  com  and  other  supplies  from  the  interior  to 
the  coast,  near  Sipontum ; 4.  the  Aufidus  ( Ofanto), 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  rivers  of  this  part  of  Italy. 
[Aufidus.]  All  these  streams  have  nearly  parallel 
courses  from  SW.  to  NE. ; and  all,  except  the  Tifer- 
nus,  partake  more  of  the  character  of  mountain 
torrents  than  regular  rivers,  being  subject  to  sudden 
and  violent  inundations,  while  in  the  summer  their 
waters  are  scanty  and  trifling.  From  the  Aufidus 
to  the  limits  of  Calabria,  and  indeed  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  lapygian  promontory,  there  does  not 
occur  a single  stream  worthy  of  the  name  of  river. 
The  southern  slope  of  the  Apulian  hills  towards  the 
Tarentine  Gulf,  on  the  contrary,  is  furrowed  by 
several  small  streams ; but  the  only  one  of  which 
the  ancient  name  is  preserved  to  us,  is,  5.  the  Bra- 
DANUS  (^Bradano),  which  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Apulia  and  Lucama,  and  falls  into  the  sea 
close  to  Metapontum. 

The  remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Gar- 
GANUS  is  described  in  a separate  article.  [Gar- 
GAMUS.]  The  prominence  of  this  vast  headland, 
which  projects  into  the  sea  above  30  miles  from 
Sipontum  to  its  extreme  point  near  Viesti,  natu- 
rally forms  two  bays;  the  one  on  the  N.,  called 
by  Strabo  a deep  gulf,  but,  in  reality,  Httle  marked 
by  nature,  was  called’  the  Smus  Urias,  from  the 
city  of  Urium,  or  Hyrium,  situated  on  its  coast. 
(Mela,  ii.  4;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  284,  285.)  Of  that  on 
the  S.,  now  known  as  the  Gtilf  of  Manfredonia,  no 
ancient  appellation  has  been  preserved.  The  whole 
coast  of  Apulia,  with  the  exception  of  theGarganus, 
is  low  and  fiat : and  on  each  side  of  that  great  pro- 
montory are  lakes,  or  pools,  of  considerable  extent, 
the  stagnant  waters  of  which  are  separated  from  the 
sea  only  by  naiTow  strips  of  sand.  That  to  the 
north  of  Garganus,  adjoining  the  Sinus  Urns  (no- 
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ticed  by  Strabo  without  mentioning  its  name)  is 
called  by  Pliny  Lacus  Pantanus  : it  is  now  known 
as  the  Lago  di  Ltsina^  from  a small  town  of  that 
name.  (Plin.  hi.  11.  s.  16.)  The  more  extensive 
lake  to  the  S.  of  Garganus,  between  Sipontum  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  was  named,  from  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Salapia,  the  Salapina  Palus 
(Lucan,  v.  377),  and  is  still  called  the  Lago  di 
Salpi. 

Opposite  to  the  headland  of  Garganus,  about  15 
geog.  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Frento,  lie  the 
Wo  small  islands  named  Insulae  Diomedeae, 
now  the  hole  di  Tremiti. 

The  towns  in  Apulia,  mentioned  by  ancient  writers, 
are  the  following*,  beginning  from  the  northern 
frontier:  1.  Between  the  Tifemus  and  the  Frento 
stood  Larinum  and  Cliternia,  besides  the  two 
small  fortresses  or  “castella”  of  Gerunium  and 
Calela.  2.  Between  the  Frento  and  the  Aufidus 
were  the  important  towns  of  Teanum,  sumamed 
Apulum,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name  in  Campania,  Luceria,  Aecae,  and  Ascu- 
LUM,  on  the  hills,  which  form  the  last  off-shoots  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plains ; while  in  the  plain 
itself  were  Arpi,  Salapia,  and  Herdonia;  and 
Sipontum  on  the  sea-shore,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gar- 
ganus. The  less  considerable  towns  in  this  part  of 
Apulia  were,  Vibinum  (Bovino)  among  the  last 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  Accua,  near  Luceria, 
CoLLATiA  (^Collatina)  at  the  western  foot  of  Mt. 
Garganus,  Ckraunilia  (^Cerignola),  near  the  Au- 
fidus: and  Ergitium,  on  the  road  from  Teanum  to 
Sipontum  (Tab.  Peut.),  supposed  by  Holstenius  to 
be  the  modem  S.  Severo.  Around  the  promontory 
of  Garganus  were  the  small  towns  of  Merinum, 
Portus  Agasus,  and  Portus  Gamae  [[Garganus], 
as  well  as  the  Hyrium,  or  Urium,  of  Strabo  and 
Ptolemy.  Along  the  coast,  between  Sipontum  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus,  the  Tabula  places  Anx- 
ANUM,  now  Torre  di  Rivoli,  and  Salinae,  probably 
a mere  establishment  of  salt-works,  but  more  distant 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus  than  the  modem 
Saline.  3.  East  of  the  Aufidus  was  the  important 
city  of  Canusium,  as  well  as  the  small,  but  not  less 
celebrated  town,  of  Cannae;  on  the  road  from 
Canusium  to  Egnatia  we  find  in  succession,  Eubi, 
Butuntum,  Caelia,  Azetium,  and  Norba.  The 
Netium  of  Strabo  must  be  placed  somewhere  on 
the  same  line.  Along  the  coast,  besides  the  im- 
portant towns  of  Barium  and  Egnatia,  the  fol- 
lowing small  places  are  enumerated  in  the  Itineraries : 
Bardulum,  6 M.  P.  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus, 
now  Barlettay  Turenum  (Tram),  Natiolum  (^Bis- 
ceglie\  and  Eespa,  according  to  EomanelU  Molfetta, 
more  probably  Giovenazzo,  about  13  M.  P.  from 
Bari.  E.  of  that  city  we  find  Amestum  (probably 
a corraption  of  Apanestae),  and  Dertum,  which 
must  be  placed  near  Monopoli.  Neapolis,  a name 
not  found  in  any  ancient  author,  but  clearly  es- 
tablished by  its  coins  and  other  remains,  may  be 
placed  with  certainty  at  Polignano,  6 M.  P.  west 
of  Monopoli.  4.  In  the  interior  of  Apulia,  towards 
the  frontiers  of  Lucania,  the  chief  place  was  Ve- 
NusiA,  with  the  neighbourimg  smaller  towns  of 
Acherontia,  Bantia,  and  Ferentum.  On  the 

* In  the  following  list  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  preserve  the  distinction  between  the  Daunians 
and  Peucetians;  it  is  clear  from  Strabo,  that  no 
such  distinction  really  subsisted  in  the  time  when 
the  geographers  wrote. 
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Via  Appia,  leading  from  Venusia  to  Tarehtum,  were 
SiLviUM,  Plera  (supposed  to  be  the  modem  Gra- 
vinai),  and  Lupatia  (^Altamvra).  S.  of  this  line  of 
road,  towards  the  river  Bradanus,  Mateola  (Mateo- 
lani,  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  was  evidently  the  modem 
Matera^  and  Genusium  (Genusini,  Id.  1.  c. ; Lib. 
Colon,  p,  262)  still  retains  the  name  of  Ginosa. 
(For  the  discussion  of  these  obscure  names,  see 
Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluv.  pp.  281,  290;  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  iv.  7 ; Eomanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

Several  other  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny  (1.  c.) 
which  probably  belong  to  this  region,  are  otherwise 
wholly  unknown;  but  the  names  given  in  his  list 
are  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  to  say  wit! 
certainty,  which  belong  to  Apulia,  and  which  to 
Calabria,  or  the  Hirpini.  Among  those  to  which 
at  least  a conjectural  locality  may  be  assigned,  are : 
the  Grumbestini,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of 
Gramum,  now  Grumo,  a village  about  9 miles  S. 
of  Bitonto;  the  Palionenses,  or  people  of  Palio,  pro- 
bably Palo,  a village  half  way  between  Grumo  and 
Bitonto;  the  Tutini,  for  which  we  should,  perhaps, 
read  Turini,  from  Turam  or  Turium,  indicated  by 
the  modem  Turi,  about  16  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari; 
the  Strapellini,  whose  town,  Strapellum,  is  supposed 
to  be  Rapolla,  between  Venusia  and  the  Pons  Au- 
fidi.  The  Borcani,  Corinenses,  Dirini,  Turmentini, 
and  Ulurtini,  of  the  same  author,  are  altogether 
unknown. 

Apulia  was  traversed  by  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Appian  Way,  w’hich  separated  at  Beneventum, 
and  led,  the  one  direct  to  Brundusium,  the  other  to 
Tarentum.  The  first  of  these,  called  the  Via  Tra- 
jana,  from  its  reconstmction  by  that  emperor,  passed 
through  Aecae,  Herdonia,  Canusium,  and  Butuntum, 
to  the  sea  at  Barium,  and  from  thence  along  the 
coast  to  Brandusium*  ; while  a nearly  parallel  fine, 
parting  from  it  at  Butuntum,  led  by  Caelia,  Aze- 
tium, and  Norba,  direct  to  Egnatia.  The  other 
main  line,  to  which  the  name  of  Via  Appia  seems 
to  have  properly  belonged,  entered  Apulia  at  the 
Pons  Aufidi  {Ponte  Sta.  Venere'),  and  led  through 
Venusia,  Silvium,  and  Plera,  direct  to  Tarentum. 
(For  the  fuller  examination  of  both  these  lines,  see 
Via  Appia.) 

Besides  these,  the  Tabula  records  a line  of  road 
from  Larinum  to  Sipontum,  and  from  thence  close 
along  the  sea-shore  to  Barium,  where  it  joined  the 
Via  Trajana.  This  must  have  formed  an  important 
line  of  communication  from  Picenum  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Italy  to  Brundusium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

APULUM  (^AttovXov,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 8;  Orell. 
Tnscr.  Nos.  3563, 3826 ; in  all  the  other  inscriptions 
the  name  is  abbreviated  AP.  or  apul..  Nos.  991, 
1225,  2171,  2300,  2695,  3686),  or  APULA  (Ta&. 
Pent.),  or  COLONIA  APULENSIS  (Ulpian.  de 
Censihus,  Dig.  1.  tit.  15.  § 1),  an  important  Roman 
colony,  in  Dacia,  on  the  river  Marissa  {MaroscK),  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  Carlsbwrg  or  Weissenhwrg,  in 
Transylvania,  where  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct 
and  other  rains.  If  the  reading  of  one  inscription 
given  by  Grater, — Alba  Julia, — be  correct,  the 
place  has  preserved  its  ancient  name,  Alba=  Weissevr- 
hurg.  [P.  S.] 

AQUA  FERENTINA.  [Ferentinae  Lucus.] 
AQUA  VIVA.  [SoRACTE.] 

AQUAE,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to 

* It  is  this  line  of  road,  or  at  least  the  part  of  it 
along  the  coast,  that  is  erroneously  called  by  Italian 
topographers  the  Via  Egnatia.  [Egnatia.] 
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many  medicinal  springs  and  bathing-places.  The 
most  important  are  mentioned  below  in  alphabetical 
order. 

AQUAE  ALBULAE.  [Albula.] 

AQUAE  APOLLINA'RES,  was  the  name  given 
to  some  warm  springs  between  Sabate  and  Tarquinii, 
in  Etruria,  where  there  appears  to  have  been  a con- 
siderable thermal  establishment.  They  are  evi- 
dently the  same  designated  by  Martial  (\d.  42.  7) 
by  the  poetical  phrase  of  “ Phoebi  vada.”  The  Tab. 
Pent,  places  them  on  the  upper  road  from  Rome  to 
Tarquinii  at  the  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  latter 
city,  a position  which  accords  with  the  modem  Bagni 
di  Stigliano.  Cluverius  confounds  them  with  the 
Aquae  Caeretanae,  Bagni  del  Sasso,  which 
were  indeed  but  a few  miles  distant.  (Holsten.  not. 
ad  Cluver.  p.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  AURE'LIAEorCOLO'NIA  AURE'LIA 
AQUENSIS  (^Baden-Baden'),  a watering  place  in  a 
lovely  valley  of  the  Black  Forest,  is  not  mentioned 
by  ancient  vaiters,  but  is  stated  in  a doubtful  in- 
scription of  A.  D.  67 6,  to  have  been  built  by  Hadrian, 
but  it  did  not  acquire  celebrity  till  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander Severus.  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  BILBITANO'RUM.  [Aquae  His- 
PANICAE.J 

AQUAE  BORMO'NIS  (Bourhon  VArcJiam- 
bault).  The  site  of  these  hot  springs  is  marked  in 
the  Theodosian  Table  by  the  square  figure  or  build- 
ing which  indicates  mineral  waters,  and  by  the  name 
Bormo,  which  D’Aiiville  emoneously  would  have 
altered  to  Borvo.  It  is  also  marked  as  on  a road 
which  communicates  to  the  NW.  with  Avaricum 
(Bourges),  and  to  the  NE.  with  Augustodunum 
(Autun).  The  hot  springs  of  Bourbon  are  a few 
miles  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Allier,  an  afiiuent  of 
the  Loire. 

At  Bourbonne-les-Bains,  in  the  department  of 
Haute  Marne,  there  are  also  hot  springs,  and  the 
Theodosian  Table  indicates,  as  D’Anville  supposes, 
this  fiict  by  the  usual  mark,  though  it  gives  the 
place  no  name.  D’Annlle  (Notice,  &c.)  gave  it 
the  name  of  Aquae  Borvonis,  founding  the  name  on 
an  inscription  discovered  there ; but  the  correct  reading 
of  the  inscription,  according  to  more  recent  autho- 
rities, is  BORBONI  THERMARUM  DEO  MAMMONAE, 
&c.  It  is  probable  that  Bormo  may  have  been  the 
deity  of  both  places,  as  the  modem  names  are  the 
same.  Thus  the  god  of  the  hot  springs  gave  his 
name  to  the  place,  and  the  place  gave  a name  to  a 
family  which,  for  a long  time,  occupied  the  throne 
of  France.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  CAESARIS  (prob.  Ulcus,  Ru.),  7 M.  P. 
south  west  of  Tipasa,  in  Numidia,  and  evidently, 
from  the  way  in  which  it  is  marked  in  the  Tabula 
Peutingeriana,  a much  frequented  place.  [P.  S.] 
AQUAE  CAERETA'NAE.  [Caere.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE.  The  position  of  this  place 
is  marked  in  the  Theodosian  Table  by  its  being  on 
the  road  between  Augustonemetum  (Clermont)  in 
the  Auvergne  and  Rodumna  (Rouanne).  The  dis- 
tance from  Augustonemetum  to  Aquae  Calidae  is 
not  given ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Aquae  Calidae 
is  Vichy  on  the  Allier,  a place  now  frequented  for 
its  mineral  waters. 

D’Anville  (Notice,  &c.)  remarks,  that  De  Valois 
confounds  the  Aquae  Calidae  with  the  Caientes 
Aquae  mentioned  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  which 
are  Chaudes-aigues  (hot-waters)  in  the  department 
of  Cantal.  Tne  whole  of  the  mountain  region  of 
the  Auvergne  abounds  in  mineral  waters.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  ("TSaro  ©epjuo  Ko\m[a, 
Ptol.  : Hammam  Meriga,  large  Ru.  and  hot 
springs),  in  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  almost  due  S. 
of  Caesarea,  at  the  distance  of  25  M.  P.  It  was 
important,  not  only  for  its  hot  springs,  but  for  its 
commanding  the  pass  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  from 
Caesarea,  and  other  cities  on  the  coast,  to  the  valley 
of  the  Chinalaph.  This  explains  its  having  acquired 
the  rank  of  a colony  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  while  in 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  it  is  called  simply  Aquae. 
Its  ruins  are  fully  described  by  Shaw  (p.  64, 
Isted.).  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE  (Hammam  Gurbos,  with  hot 
springs),  in  Zeugitana,  on  the  gulf  of  Carthage, 
directly  opposite  to  the  city  : probably  identical  with 
Carpis.  (Liv.  XXX.  24;  Tab.  Pent.,  ad  Aquas; 
Shaw,  p.  157,  or  p.  87,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wander- 
ungen,  4'c.  p.  128.)  There  are  also  hot  springs  at 
Hamman  VEnf,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf,  which 
may  be  those  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  near  Tunes 
(xvii.  p.  834).  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  CA'LIDAE,  in  Britain.  [Aquae 
Solis.] 

AQUAE  CONVENA'RUM.  These  waters  are 
placed  by  the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae  to  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  and  on  this  side 
of  Lugdunum  Convenarum.  Some  geographers  iden- 
tify the  place  with  Bagneres-de-Bigorre  in  the  de- 
partment of  Hautes  Pyrenees,  a place  noted  for  its 
mineral  springs ; but  D’Anville  fixes  the  site  at  Cap- 
bern.  Walckenaer,  however,  places  it  at  Bagneres. 
Strabo  (p.  190),  after  mentioning  Lugdunum,  speaks 
of  the  warm  springs  of  the  Onesii(Toii/  ’Ovrj(Tta>v),for 
which  unkno^vn  name  Wesseling  and  others  would 
read  Kovov^vwu.  Xylander  (Holzmann)  proposed 
to  read  yiovga'mv,  and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  mentions  the 
Monesi,  whose  name  seems  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  town  of  Moneins  on  the  Baise,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hautes  Pyrenees.  Grosskurd  (Translation 
of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  327)  assumes  that  Aquae  Con- 
venarum is  Bagneres  in  Comminges.  Bagneres  de 
Bigarre  is  proved  by  an  inscription  on  the  public 
fountain  to  be  the  Aquensis  Vicus  of  the  Romans, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  named  Aquenses; 
which  seems  to  confinn  the  opinion  that  Aquae 
Convenarum  was  a different  place.  [G.  L.] 
AQUAE  CUTI'LIAE.  [Cutiliae.] 

AQUAE  DACICAE,  in  the  interior  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  between  Volubilis  and  Gilda.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  23.).  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  GRATIA'NAE,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobroges,  appear,  from  inscriptions,  to  be  the  mine- 
ral waters  of  Aix,  north  of  Chambery,  in  the  duchy 
of  Savoy,  and  a little  east  of  the  lake  of  Bourget,  at 
an  elevation  of  about  823  English  feet  above  the  sea. 
The  people  were  also  called  Aquenses.  [G.  L.] 
AQUAE  HISPA'NICAE.  (1.)  Bilbitanorum 
(Alhama),  a town  with  baths,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  about  24  M.  P.  west  of  Bilbilis.  (It.  Ant.) 
There  were  numerous  other  bathing  places  in  Spain, 
but  none  of  them  require  more  than  a bare  mention  ; 
(2)  Aq.  Celenae,  Cilenae,  or  Celinae  (Cal- 
das  del  Rey)‘,  (3)  Flaviae  (Chaves  on  the  Ta- 
mega,  with  a Roman  bridge  of  18  arches;  (4)  Lae- 
VAE  ("TSaxa  Aata,  Ptol. ; (5)  Originis  (Bannos  de 
Bande  or  Orense);  (6)  Cercernae,  Querquer- 
NAE,  or  Quacernorum  (Rio  Caldo  ? or  Andres  de 
Zarracones ?) ’,  (7)  VocoNAE  (Caldes  de  Mala^ 
vella).  [P-S-] 

AQUAE  LABANAE  (to.  Aa^aua  SSara),  are 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  as  cold  sulphureous 
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waters  analogous  in  their  medical  properties  to  those 
of  the  All'ula,  and  situated  near  Nomentum:  they 
are  clearly  the  same  now  called  Bagni  di  Grotta 
Marozza  about  3 miles  N.  of  Mentana,  the  ancient 
Nomentum.  (Nibby,  JDintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  ii. 
p.  144.)  [E.  H.  B,] 

AQUAE  LESITA'NAE.  [Lesa.] 

AQUAE  MATTIACAE  or  FONTES  MATTI- 
ACI,  a watering  place  with  hot  springs,  in  the 
country  of  the  Mattiaci,  that  is,  the  district  be- 
tween the  Maine  and  the  I.ahn.  (Plin.  xxxi.  17; 
Amm.  Marcell.  xxix.  4.)  The  place  is  generally 
believed  to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Wiesbaden, 
where  remains  of  Roman  bath-buildings  have  been 
discovered.  (See  Dahl  in  the  Annalen  des  Vereins 
fur  Nassauische  AlterthumsTcunde,  vol.  i.  part  2, 
p.  27,  seq.)  [L.  S.] 

AQUAE  NEAPOLITA'NAE.  [Neapolis.] 
AQUAE  NERI.  So  the  name  is  written  in  the 
Theodosian  Table;  for  which  we  ought  probably  to 
write  Aquae  Nerae,  as  D’Anville  suggests.  It  ap- 
pears to  correspond  to  Neris,  which  Gregory  of 
Tours  calls  Vicus  Nereensis.  Neris  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Allier.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  NISINEII,  is  designated  in  the  Theo- 
dosian Table  by  the  square  figure  or  building  which 
indicates  mineral  waters  [Aquae  Bormonis],  and 
is  placed  on  the  road  between  Decetia  {Decise)  and 
Augustodunum  (Awfm).  This  identifies  the  place 
with  Bourhon-VAnci,  where  there  are  Roman  con- 
structions. [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  PA'SSERIS,  one  of  the  numerous  places 
in  Etruria  frequented  for  its  warm  baths,  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  in  great  vogue  in  the  time  of  Mar- 
tial (vi,  42.  6).  It  is  placed  by  the  Tab.  Pent,  on 
the  road  from  Volsmii  to  Rome,  between  the  former 
city  and  Forum  Cassii ; and  was  probably  situated  at 
a spot  now  called  Bacucco,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Vi- 
terbo, where  there  is  a large  assemblage  of  ruins, 
of  Roman  date,  and  some  of  them  certainly  baths, 
while  the  whole  neighbourhood  abounds  in  thermal 
springs.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  561 ; Dennis’s  Etrwria, 
vol.  i.  pp.  202.  211.) 

An  inscription  published  by  Orioli  {Ann.  d.  Inst, 
vol.  i.  p.  174 — 179)  writes  the  name  Aquae  Pas- 
8ERIANAE.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  PATAVI'NAE.  [Aponi  Fons.] 
AQUAE  POPULO'NIAE.  [Populonium.] 
AQUAE  RE'GIAE  (JBammam  Truzza,  or  the 
Ru.  on  the  river  Mergaleel,  S.  of  Truzza,  Shaw), 
a place  of  considerable  importance,  near  the  centre 
of  Byzacena,  on  the  high  road  leading  SW.  from 
Hadrumetum.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  47,  53,  54,  55,  56  ; 
Tab.  Pent. ; Notit.  Eccl.  Afr.')  [P. 

AQUAE  SEGESTA'NAE.  [Segesta.] 
AQUAE  SEGESTE,  a place  denoted  in  the  Peu- 
tinger  Table  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters.  D’An- 
viile  {Notice,  &c.)  places  it  at  Ferrieres,  which 
lies  nearly  in  a direct  line  between  Orleans  and  Sens, 
on  which  route  it  was,  according  to  the  Table. 
There  are  chalybeate  springs  at  Ferrieres.  But 
the  distances  in  the  Table  do  not  agree  with  the 
actual  distances,  unless  we  change  xxii.,  the  distance 
between  Fines,  the  first  station  from  Orleans  {Gena- 
bum'),  and  Aquae  Segesta,  into  xv.  The  distance 
of  xxii.  from  Aquae  Segesta  to  Sens  (Agedincum) 
also  requires  to  be  reduced  to  xv.,  on  the  supposition 
of  Ferrieres  being  the  true  site.  Ukert  and  others 
place  Aquae  Segesta  at  Fontainebleau,  which  seems 
to  lie  too  far  out  of  the  direct  road  between  Orleans 
and  Sens.  [G.  L.] 
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AQUAE  SEGETE,  the  name  of  a place  in  the 
Theodosian  Table,  which  may  possibly  be  corrupt. 
It  is  designated  as  the  site  of  mineral  waters,  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Segusianorum,  or 
Feur,  in  the  department  of  Haute  Loire.  The  exact 
site  of  the  place  does  not  appear  to  be  certain. 
D’Anville  fixes  it  at  Aissumin,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Loire : others  place  it  near  Montbrison.  [G.  L.  j 

AQUAE  SELINU'NTIAE.  [Selinus.] 

AQUAE  SE'XTIAE  {Aix),  in  the  department 
of  Bouches  du  Rhone,  is  18  Roman  miles  north  of 
Massilia  {Marseille).  In  b.  c.  122,  the  proconsul 
C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  having  defeated  the  Salyes  or 
Saluvii,  founded  in  their  territory  the  Roman  colony 
of  Aquae  Sextiae,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  Ro- 
man general,  and  the  springs,  both  hot  and  cold, 
which  he  found  there.  (Liv.  Ep.  lib.  61 ; Veil.  i. 
15.)  These  hot  springs  are  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(pp.  178,  180:  TO  ^epfia  uSoto  to  Se^Tio)  and  by 
other  ancient  writers.  Strabo  observes  that  it  was 
said  that  some  of  the  hot  springs  had  become  cold. 
The  temperature  of  the  hot  springs  is  now  only  a 
moderate  warmth. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Aix  was  fought,  b.c.  102, 
the  great  battle,  in  which  the  Roman  consul  C.  Ma- 
rius defeated  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  with  immense 
slaughter.  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  18;  Florus,  iii.  3.) 
Plutarch  states  that  the  people  of  Massilia  made 
fences  for  their  vineyards  with  the  bones  of  the  bar- 
barians, and  that  the  soil,  which  was  drenched  with 
the  blood  of  thousands,  produced  an  unusual  crop 
the  following  year.  D’Anville  observes  that  the 
battle  field  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Ear, 
about  four  leagues  above  Aix;  but  Fauris  de  St. 
Vincent  (quoted  by  Forbiger)  fixes  the  site  of  the 
battle  at  Meiragues,  two  leagues  from  Marseille, 
which  was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Campus  de 
Marianicis.  Fragments  of  swords  and  spears,  and 
bones,  are  stiU  found  on  this  spot. 

There  are  Roman  remains  at  Aix;  and  its  iden- 
tity with  Aquae  Sextiae  appears  from  the  ancient 
Itineraries  and  an  inscription,  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  a Roman  colony,  with  the  title  Julia. 
Strabo’s  words,  indeed,  show  that  it  was  a Roman 
colony  from  the  fii'st.  Yet  Pliny  (iii.  4)  places 
“ Aquae  Sextiae  Salluviorum  ” among  the  Oppida 
Latina  of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  or  those  which  had 
the  Jus  Latium;  in  which  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Ptolemaeus  also  calls  it  a colonia.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SICCAE,  a name  which  the  Anton. 
Itin.  places  between  Calagorris  and  Vemosole,  on  the 
road  from  Aquae  Tarbelhcae  to  Tolosa.  The  site 
is  uncertain.  K Seiches  near  Toulouse  be  the  place, 
the  distances  in  the  Itinerary  require  correction. 
(D’Anville,  Notice.)  Walckenaer  calls  the  place 
Ayguas-Sec.  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  SINUESSA'NAE.  [Sinuessa.] 

'■  AQUAE  SULIS  {Bath),  in  Bntain,  mentioned 
under  this  name  in  the  Itinerarium  Antonmi,  in 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 28),  as  "TSaTo  ^epfid.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AQUAE  STATIELLAE  {’Akovui  ’ZrarUKKai, 
Strab.),  a city  of  Liguria,  situated  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Bormida:  now 
called  Acqui.  Its  name  sufficiently  indicates  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  the  mineral  springs  which  were 
found  there,  and  Pliny  notices  it  (xxxi.  2)  as  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  instances  where  this  circum- 
stance had  given  rise  to  a considerable  town.  It  is 
probable  that  it  did  not  become  a place  of  any  im- 
portance until  after  the  Roman  conquest  of  Liguria 
nor  do  we  find  any  actual  mention  of  it  under  the 
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Republic,  but  it  was  already  a considerable  town  in 
the  days  of  Strabo,  and  under  the  Roman  Empire 
became  one  of  the  most  flomishing  and  important 
cities  of  Liguria,  a position  which  we  find  it  retain- 
ing down  to  a late  period.  The  inhabitants  bear  on 
an  inscription  the  name  “ Aquenses  Statiellenses.” 
It  was  the  chief  place  of  the  tribe  of  the  Statielli, 
and  one  of  the  principal  military  stations  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  217 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  4927 ; Inscr.  ap.  Spon.  Misc.  Ant.  p. 
164;  Notit.  Dign.  p.  121.)  It  is  still  mentioned  by 
Paulas  Diaconus  among  the  chief  cities  of  this  pro- 
vince at  the  time  of  the  Lombard  invasion:  and 
Liutprand  of  Cremona,  a writer  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury, speaks  of  the  Roman  Thermae,  constructed  on 
a scale  of  the  greatest  splendour,  as  still  existing 
there  in  his  time.  (P.  Diac.  ii.  16  ; Liutprand, 
Hist.  ii.  11.)  The  modern  city  of  Acqui  is  a large 
and  flourishing  place,  and  its  mineral  waters  are 
still  much  frequented.  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
baths,  as  well  as  portions  of  an  aqueduct,  are  still 
visible,  while  very  numerous  inscriptions,  chiefly  se- 
pulchral, have  been  discovered  there,  as  well  as  in- 
numerable rnns,  lamps,  coins,  and  other  relics  of  an- 
tiquity. 

We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  a branch  of 
the  Via  Aurelia  quitted  the  coast  at  Vada  Sabbata 
( Vad(A)  and  crossed  the  Apennines  to  Aquae  Sta- 
tiellae,  from  whence  it  communicated  by  Dertona 
with  Placentia  on  the  Via  Aemilia.  The  distance 
from  Vada  Sabbata  to  Aquae  is  given  as  52  R.  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
AQUAE  TACAPITA'NAE  {El  Hammat-el- 
Kkabs),  so  called  from  the  important  to^vn  of  Ta- 
CAPE,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  Minor,  from 
w'hich  it  was  distant  18  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  (Ant. 
Itin.  pp.  74,  78.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUAE  TARBE'LLICAE  (Dax  or  Dacqs)  or 
AQUAE  TARBELLAE,as  Ausonius  calls  it  (Praef. 
Tres,  Syragrio).  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name 
Tarbella  Civitas  (p.  68,  ed.  Oberlin).  In  the  Not. 
Gall,  the  name  is  Aquensium  Civitas.  The  word 
Aquae  is  the  origin  of  the  modern  name  Aqs  or  Acs, 
which  the  Gascons  made  Daqs  or  Daxc,  by  uniting 
the  preposition  to  the  name  of  the  place.  Ptolemy 
is  the  only  writer  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Au- 
gustae  (vSara  A.vyov(TTa).  This  place,  w’hich  is 
noted  for  its  mineral  waters,  is  on  the  road  from 
Asturica  (Astorga)  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux^,  and 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Aturus  (Adour).  There 
are  or  were  remains  of  an  aqueduct  near  the  towm, 
and  Roman  constructions  near  the  wann  springs  in 
the  town.  The  mineral  springs  are  mentioned  by 
Phny  (xxxi.  2).  [G.  L.] 

AQUAE  TAURI,  another  of  the  numerous  wa- 
tering-places of  Etruria,  situated  about  three  miles 
NE.  of  Centumcellae  (Civita  Vecchia').  They 
are  now  called  Bagni  di  Ferrata.  The  thermal 
waters  here  appear  to  have  been  in  great  vogue 
among  the  Romans  of  the  Empire,  so  that  a town 
must  have  grown  up  on  the  spot,  as  we  And  the 
“ Aquenses  cognomine  Taurini  ” mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  separate  communities 
of  Etruria.  The  baths  are  described  by  Rutilius, 
who  calls  them  Tauri  Thermae,  and  ascribes  their 
name  to  their  accidental  discovery  by  a bull.  (Rutil. 
Itin.  i.  249 — 260;  Tab.  Peut.;  Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
486.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUAE  TIBILITA'NAE  (HammamMesJcoutin, 
or  perhaps  Hammam-el-Berda),  in  Numidia,  near 
the  river  Rubricatus,  on  the  high  road  from  Cirta  to 
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Hippo  Regius,  54  M.  P.  E.  of  the  former,  and 
40  M.  P.  SW.  of  the  latter.  (Ant.  Itin.  p.  42 ; Tab. 
Pent.')  It  formed  an  episcopal  see.  (Optat.  c.  Donat. 
i.  14.)  Remains  of  large  baths,  of  Roman  workman- 
ship, are  still  found  at  Hammam  Meslcoutin. 
(Shaw,  p.  121,  1st  ed. ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^c., 
p.  71.)  [P.S.] 

AQUAE  VOLATERRA'NAE.  [Volaterrae.] 
AQUENSIS  VICUS.  [Aquae  Convenarum.] 
AQUILA'RIA,  a place  on  the  coast  of  Zeugitana, 
22  M.  P.  from  Clupea,  w’ith  a good  summer  road- 
stead, between  two  projecting  headlands,  where  Curio 
landed  from  Sicily  before  his  defeat  and  death,  b.  c. 
49.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23.)  The  place  seems  to  cor- 
respond to  Alhowareah,  a little  SW.  of  C.  Bon  (Pr. 
Mercurii),  where  are  the  remains  of  the  great  stone- 
quarries  used  in  the  building  of  Utica  and  Carthage. 
These  quarries  run  up  from  the  sea,  and  form  great 
caves,  lighted  by  openings  in  the  roof,  and  supported 
by  pillars.  They  are  doubtless  the  quarries  at  which 
Agathocles  landed  from  Sicily  (Diod.  xx.  6);  and 
Shaw  considers  them  to  answer  exactly  to  Virgil’s 
description  of  the  landing  place  of  Aeneas.  (Aen. 
i.  163;  Shaw,  pp.  158,  159;  Barth,  Wanderungen, 
#c.,  pp.  132,  133.)  [P.  S.] 

AQUILEIA  (’AKv\r]ia,  Strab.  et  alii  ; Nkovi- 
Avia,  Ptol. : Fth.  NkvAtiios,  Steph.  B.,  but  *Akv- 
K-naios,  Herodian. ; Aquilleiensis),  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Venetia,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
cities  of  Northern  Italy,  was  situated  near  the  head 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  between  the  rivers  Alsa  and 
Natiso.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  60  stadia  from 
the  sea,  which  is  just  about  the  truth,  while  Phny 
erroneously  places  it  15  miles  inland.  Both  these 
authors,  as  well  as  Mela  and  Herodian,  agree  in 
describing  it  as  situated  on  the  river  Natiso;  and 
Pliny  says,  that  both  that  river  and  the  Turrus 
(Natiso  cum  Turro)  flowed  by  the  walls  of  Aqui- 
leia.  At  the  present  day  the  river  Torre  (evidently 
the  Turrus  of  Pliny)  falls  into  the  Natisone  (a  con- 
siderable mountain  torrent,  which  rises  in  the  Alps 
and  flows  by  Cividale,  the  ancient  Forum  Julii), 
about  13  miles  N.  of  Aquileia,  and  their  combined 
waters  discharge  themselves  into  the  Isonzo,  about 
4 miles  NE.  of  that  city.  But  from  the  low  and 
level  character  of  the  country,  and  the  violence  of 
these  mountain  streams,  there  is  much  probability 
that  they  have  changed  their  course,  and  really 
flowed,  in  ancient  times,  as  described  by  Strabo  and 
Pliny.  An  artificial  cut,  or  canal,  communicatir^g 
from  Aquileia  wdth  the  sea,  is  still  called  Natisa. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  214;  Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Herodian,  viii.  2,  5;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  184.) 

All  authors  agree  in  ascribing  the  first  foundation 
of  Aquileia  to  the  Romans ; and  Livy  expressly  tells 
us  that  the  territory  was  previously  uninhabited, 
on  which  account  a body  of  Transalpine  Gauls  who 
had  crossed  the  mountains  in  search  of  new  abodes, 
endeavoured  to  form  a settlement  there;  but  the 
Romans  took  umbrage  at  this,  and  compelled  them 
to  recross  the  Alps.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22,  45,  54,  55.) 
It  was  in  order  to  prevent  a repetition  of  such  an 
attempt,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  fertile  plains  of 
Italy  from  the  irruptions  of  the  barbarians  on  its 
NE.  frontier,  that  the  Romans  determined  to  esta- 
blish a colony  there.  In  b.  c.  181,  a body  of  3000 
colonists  was  settled  there,  to  which,  12  years  later 
(b.  c.  169),  1500  more  families  were  added.: 
(Liv.  xl.  34,  xliii.  17;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  The  new; 
colony,  which  received  the  name  of  Aquileia  from ' 
the  accidental  omen  of  an  eagle  at  the  time  of  its 
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foundation  (Julian.  Or.  II.  de  gest.  Const. ; Eustath. 
ad  Dim.  Per.  378),  quickly  rose  to  great  wealth  and 
prosperity,  and  became  an  important  commercial  em- 
porimn;  for  which  it  was  mainly  indebted  to  its  fa- 
vourable position,  as  it  were,  at  the  entrance  of  Italy, 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  of  Mount  Ocra,  which  must 
always  have  been  the  easiest  passage  from  the  NE. 
into  the  Italian  plains.  The  accidental  discovery 
of  valuable  gold  mines  in  the  neighbouring  Alps, 
in  the  time  of  Polybius,  doubtless  contributed  to  its 
prosperity  (Pol.  ap.  Sirab.  iv.  p.  208) ; but  a more 
permanent  source  of  wealth  was  the  trade  carried 
on  there  with  the  barbarian  tribes  of  the  mountains, 
and  especially  with  the  Illyrians  and  Pannonians  on 
the  Danube  and  its  tributaries.  These  brought 
slaves,  cattle  and  hides,  which  they  exchanged  for 
the  wine  and  oil  of  Italy.  All  these  productions 
were  transported  by  land  carriage  as  far  as  Nau- 
portus,  and  thence  by  the  Save  into  the  Danube. 
(Strab.iv.  p.  207,  v.  p.  214.)  After  the  provinces  of 
Illyria  and  Pannonia  had  been  permanently  united 
to  the  Koman  Empire,  the  increased  intercourse 
between  the  east  and  west  necessarily  added  to  the 
commercial  prosperity  of  Aquileia.  Nor  was  it  less 
important  in  a mihtary  point  of  view.  Caesar  made 
it  the  head-quarters  of  his  legions  in  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
probably  with  a view  to  operations  against  the 
Illyrians  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10),  and  we  afterwards 
find  it  repeatedly  mentioned  as  the  post  to  which 
the  emperors,  or  their  generals,  repaired  for  the 
defence  of  the  NE.  frontier  of  Italy,  or  the  first 
place  which  was  occupied  by  the  armies  that  en- 
tered it  from  that  quarter.  (Suet.  Aug.  20,  Tib.  7, 
Vesp.  6 ; Tac.  Hist.  ii.  46, 85,  iii.  6, 8.)  The  same 
circumstance  exposed  it  to  repeated  dangers.  Under 
the  reign  of  Augustus  it  was  attacked,  though 
without  success,  by  the  lapodes  (Appian.  Illyr.  18); 
and  at  a later  period,  having  had  the  courage  to 
shut  its  gates  against  the  tyrant  Maximin,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  first  brunt  of  his  fury,  but  was  able 
to  defy  all  his  efforts  during  a protracted  siege, 
which  was  at  length  terminated  by  the  assassination 
of  the  emperor  by  his  omti  soldiers,  A.  D.  238. 
(Herodian.  viii.  2 — 5;  Capitol.  Maximin.  21 — 23.) 
At  this  time  Aquileia  was  certainly  one  of  the  most 
important  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy,  and  during 
the  next  two  centuries  it  continued  to  enjoy  the 
same  prosperity.  It  not  only  retained  its  colonial 
rank,  but  became  the  acknowledged  capital  of  the 
province  of  Venetia;  and  was  the  only  city  of  Italy, 
besides  Rome  itself,  that  had  the  privilege  of  a mint. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  48.)  Ausonius,  about  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century,  ranks  Aquileia  as  the  ninth 
of  the  great  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  inferior 
among  those  of  Italy  only  to  Milan  and  Capua. 
{Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  6.)  Though  situated  in  a plain, 
it  was  strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers,  and 
seems  to  have  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  impreg- 
nable fortress.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  12.)  During 
the  later  years  of  the  empire  it  was  the  scene  of 
several  decisive  events.  Thus,  in  A.  d.  340,  the 
younger  Constantine  was  defeated  and  slain  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Alsa,  almost  beneath  its  walls. 
(Victor.  Epit.  41.  § 21;  Eutrop.  x.  9;  Hieron. 
Chrm.  ad  ann.  2356.)  In  388  it  witnessed  the 
defeat  and  death  of  the  usurper  Maximus  by  Theo- 
dosius the  Great  (Zosim.  iv.  46 ; Victor.  Epit.  48 ; 
Idat.  Chrm.  p.  11  ; Auson.  1.  c.);  and  in  425, 
that  of  Joannes  by  the  generals  of  Theodosius  II. 
(Procop.  B.  F.  i.  2;  Philostorg.  xii.  14.)  At  length 
in  A,  D.  452  it  was  besieged  by  Attila,  king  of  the 
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Huns,  with  a formidable  host,  and  after  maintaining 
an  obstinate  defence  for  above  three  months,  was 
finally  taken  by  assault,  plundered,  and  burnt  to 
the  ground.  (Cassiod.  Chron.  p.  230 ; Jomand. 
Get.  42 ; Procop.  15.  V.  i.  4.  p.330 ; Marcellin.  Chron. 
p.  290 ; Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549.)  So  complete 
was  its  destruction,  that  it  never  rose  again  from  its 
ashes ; and  later  writers  speak  of  it  as  having  left 
scarcely  any  ruins  as  vestiges  of  its  existence. 
(Jornand.  1.  c.;  Liutprand.  iii.  2.)  But  these  ex- 
pressions must  not  be  construed  too  strictly;  it 
never  became  again  a place  of  any  importance,  but 
was  at  least  partially  inhabited;  and  in  the  sixth 
century  was  still  the  residence  of  a bishop,  who,  on 
the  invasion  of  the  Lombards,  took  refuge  with  all 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Aquileia  in  the  neighbour- 
ing island  of  Gradus,  at  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
(Cassiodor.  Var.  xii.  26;  P.  Diac.  ii.  10.)  Tlie 
bishops  of  Aquileia,  who  assumed  the  Oriental  title 
of  Patriarch,  continued,  notwithstanding  the  decay 
of  the  city,  to  maintain  their  pretensions  to  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  rank,  and  the  city  itself  cer- 
tainly maintained  a sickly  existence  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  Its  final  decay  is  probably  to  be 
attributed  to  the  increasing  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation.  At  the  present  day  Aquileia  is  a mere 
stragghng  village,  wdth  about  1400  inhabitants, 
and  no  public  buildings  except  the  cathedral.  No 
ruins  of  any  ancient  edifice  are  visible,  but  the 
site  abounds  with  remains  of  antiquity,  coins,  en- 
graved stones,  and  other  minor  objects,  as  well 
as  shafts  and  capitals  of  columns,  fragments  of 
friezes,  &c.,  the  splendour  and  heauty  of  which  suf- 
ficiently attest  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city. 
Of  the  numerous  inscriptions  discovered  there,  the 
most  interesting  are  those  which  relate  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Belenus,  a local  deity  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Apollo,  and  who  was  believed  to  have 
co-operated  in  the  defence  of  the  city  against  Maxi- 
min. (Orell./7iscr.l967,1968,  &c.;  Herodian. viii.  3; 
Capitol.  Maximin.  22;  Bertoh,  Antichita  di  Aqui- 
Venice,  1739,  p.  86 — 96.) 

Besides  its  commercial  and  military  importance, 
Aquileia  had  the  advantage  of  possessing  a territory 
of  the  greatest  fertihty ; it  was  especially  noted  for 
the  abundance  of  its  wine.  (Herodian.  viii.  2.)  Nor 
was  the  situation,  in  ancient  times,  considered  un- 
healthy, the  neighbouiing  lagunes,  like  those  of 
Altinum  and  Raveima,  being  open  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  tides,  which  are  distinctly  sensible  in 
this  part  of  the  Adriatic.  ( Vitruv.  i.  4.  §11; 
Strab.  V.  p.  212;  Procop.  B.  G.i.  1.  p.  9.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  the  river  Natiso  as  navigable  up  to  the 
very  w'alls  of  Aquileia  (v.  p.  214);  but  this  could 
never  have  been  adapted  for  large  vessels,  and  it  is 
probable  that  there  existed  from  an  early  period  a 
port  or  emporium  on  the  httle  island  of  Gradus,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  entrance  of  the  lagunes. 
We  even  learn  that  this  island  was,  at  one  time, 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a paved  causeway,  which 
must  certainly  have  been  a Roman  work.  But  the 
name  of  Gradus  does  not  occur  till  after  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire  (P.  Diac.  ii.  10,  iii.  25,  v.  17), 
when  it  became,  for  a time,  a considerable  city,  but 
afterwards  fell  into  decay,  and  is  now  a poor  place, 
with  about  2000  inhabitants;  it  is  still  called 
Grado.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUILO'NIA  AKoviXwv'ia,  Ptol.).  The  exist- 
ence of  two  cities  of  this  name,  both  situated  in 
Samnium,  appears  to  be  clearly  established;  though 
I they  have  been  regarded  by  many  writers  as  iden-. 
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tical.  1.  A city  of  the  Hirpini,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Apulia,  is  mentioned  by  Phny  and  Pto- 
lemy, both  of  whom  distinctly  assign  it  to  the  Hir- 
pini, and  not  to  Samnium  proper;  while  the  Tabula 
places  it  on  the  Via  Appia,  37  M.P.  from  Aeculanum 
and  6 from  the  Pons  Aufidi  {Ponte  Sta  Venere')  on 
the  road  to  Yenusia.  These  distances  coincide  well 
with  the  situation  of  the  modem  city  of  Lacedogna, 
the  name  of  which  closely  resembles  the  Oscan 
form  of  Aquilonia,  which,  as  we  learn  from  coins, 
was  “ Akudunniu.”  The  combination  of  these 
circumstances  leaves  little  doubt  that  Lacedogna, 
which  is  certainly  an  ancient  city,  represents  the 
Aquilonia  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  Tabula.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  s.  71; 
Tab.  Peut.;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  274;  Eoma- 
nelh,  vol.  ii.  p.  345.)  But  it  seems  impossible  to 
reconcile  this  position  of  Aquilonia  with  the  de- 
tails given  by  Livy  (x.  38 — 43)  concerning  a city 
of  the  same  name  in  Samnium,  which  bore  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  campaign  of  the  consuls  Caiwi- 
hus  and  Papirius  in  b.  c.  293. 

2.  The  city  thus  mentioned  by  Livy  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  country  of  the  Pentri  or 
central  Samnites,  to  which  the  whole  operations  of 
the  campaign  seem  to  have  been  confined,  but  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  geography  of  them  is 
throughout  very  obscure.  It  was  httle  more  than 
20  miles  from  Cominium,  a place  of  which  the  site 
is  unfortunately  equally  uncertain  [Cominium]  , and 
apparently  not  more  than  a long  day’s  march  from 
Bovianum,  as  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnites  by 
Papirius  near  Aquilonia,  we  are  told  that  the  nobility 
and  cavalry  took  refuge  at  Bovianum,  and  the  re- 
mains of  the  cohorts  which  had  been  sent  to  Comi- 
nium made  good  their  retreat  to  the  same  city. 
Papirius,  after  making  himself  master  of  Aquilonia, 
which  he  burnt  to  the  ground,  proceeded  to  besiege 
Saepinum,  still  in  the  direction  of  Bovianum.  Hence 
it  seems  certain  that  both  Aquilonia  and  Cominium 
must  be  placed  in  the  heart  of  Samnium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentri : but  the  exact  site  of  neither 
can  be  determined  with  any  certainty:  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  were  both  destroyed  at  an  early 
period.  Komanelli,  who  justly  regards  the  Aqui- 
lonia of  Livy  as  distinct  from  the  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini, is  on  the  other  hand  certainly  mistaken  in 
transferring  it  to  Agnone  in  the  north  of  Samnium. 
(Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  493 — 500.) 

The  coins  which  bear  the  Oscan  legend  akvda^- 
Niv  in  retrograde  characters,  attributed  by  earher 
numismatists  to  Acherontia,  are  now  admitted  to 
belong  to  Aquilonia  (Friedlander,  OsTcischen  Mun- 
zen,  p.  54),  and  may  be  assigned  to  the  city  of  that 
name  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AQUI'NUM  {'Akovivov:  Eth.  Aquinas,  -atis  : 
Aquino').  1.  One  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the 
Volscians,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Latina  between 
Fabrateria  and  Casinum,  about  4 miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris.  Strabo  erroneously  describes  it 
as  situated  on  the  river  Melpis  {Melji),  from  which 
it  is  in  fact  distant  above  4 miles.  In  common  with 
the  other  Volscian  cities  it  was  included  in  Latium 
in  the  more  extended  use  of  that  term : hence  it  is 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a Latin  city,  and  is  in- 
cluded by  Pliny  in  the  First  Region  of  Italy,  accord- 
ing to  the  division  of  Augustus.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 63; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  237;  Itin.  Ant.  p, 
303.)  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  in  history  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Volscians,  or  those 
with  the  Samnites;  and  is  first  found  dming  the 
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Second  Punic  War  on  occasion  of  the  march  of  Han- 
nibal upon  Rome  by  the  Via  Latina.  (Liv.  xx\i. 
9 ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.)  But  all  writers  agree  in  describ- 
ing it  as  a populous  and  flourishing  place  during  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  Republic.  Cicero,  who 
had  a villa  there,  and  on  account  of  its  neighbour- 
hood to  Arpinum,  repeatedly  alludes  to  it,  terms  it 
“ frequens  municipium,”  and  Silius  Italicus  “ ingens 
Aquinum.”  Strabo  also  calls  it  “ a large  city.”  (Cic. 
pro  Cluent.  68,  Phil.  ii.  41,  pro  Plane.  9,  ad  Att. 
V.  1,  orf  Fam.  ix.  24,  &c,;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  405;  Strab. 
V.  p.  237.)  We  learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
that  it  received  a Roman  colony  under  the  Second 
Triumvirate,  and  both  Phny  and  Tacitus  mention  it 
as  a place  of  colonial  rank  under  the  Empire.  Nu- 
merous inscriptions  also  prove  that  it  continued  a 
flourishing  city  throughout  that  period.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  229;  Tac.  Hist.  i.  88,  ii.  63;  Plin.  1.  c.)  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Juvenal,  as  he  himself 
tells  us  (iii.  319):  as  well  as  of  the  Emperor  Pes- 
cennius  Niger.  (Ael.  Spartian.  Peso,  i.)  Horace 
speaks  of  it  as  noted  for  a kind  of  purple  dye,  but  of 
i^erior  quahty  to  the  finer  sorts.  {Ep.  i.  10,  27.) 

The  modem  city  of  Aquino  is  a very  poor  place, 
with  little  more  than  1000  inhabitants,  but  still  re- 
tains its  episcopal  see,  which  it  preserved  throughout 
the  middle  ages.  It  still  occupies  a part  of  the  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  in  a broad  fertile  plain,  which 
extends  from  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  to  the  river 
Liris  on  one  side  and  the  Melpis  on  the  other.  It 
was  completely  traversed  by  the  Via  Latina,  consi- 
derable portions  of  which  are  still  preserved,  as  well 
as  a part  of  the  ancient  waUs,  built  of  large  stones 
without  cement.  An  old  church  called  the  Vesco- 
vado  is  built  out  of  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  temple, 
and  considerable  remains  of  two  others  are  still  vi- 
sible, which  are  commonly  regarded,  but  without  any 
real  authority,  as  those  of  Ceres  Helvina  and  Diana, 
alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (iii.  320).  Besides  these  there 
exist  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  the  ruins  of  an 
amphitheatre,  a theatre,  a triumphal  arch,  and  va- 
rious other  edifices,  mostly  constructed  of  brickwork 
in  the  style  called  opus  reticulatum.  The  numerous 
inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  here  men- 
tion the  existence  of  various  temples  and  colleges  of 
priests,  as  well  as  companies  of  artisans : all  proving 
the  importance  of  Aquinum  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Hoare’s  CTttss^ca^  Towr,  vol.  i.  pp. 2 79 — 283; 
Eomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  384 — 388 ; Cayro,  Storia  di 
Aquino,  4to.  Nap.  1808,  where  all  the  inscriptions 
relating  to  Aquinum  will  be  found  collected,  vol.  i. 
p.  360,  &c.,  but  including  many  spurious  ones.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Aquinum  with  the  head  of 
Minerva  on  one  side  and  a cock  on  the  other,  precisely 
similar  to  those  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of  Cales  and 
Suessa,  (Millingen,  Numism.  de  V Italic,  p.  220.) 
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2.  Among  the  obscure  names  enumerated  by 
Pliny  (iii.  1 5.  s.  20)  in  the  Eighth  Region  (Gallia 
Cispadana)  are  “ Saltus  Galliani  qui  cognominantur 
Aquinates,”  but  their  position  and  the  origin  of  the 
name  are  wholly  unknown.  [E,  H.  B.] 


AQUITANIA. 

AQUITA'NIA,  AQUITA'NI  QMviTavia,  ’Akvi- 
ravo'i,  Strab.).  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  1)  makes  Aqui- 
tania  one  of  the  three  divisions  of  the  country  which 
he  calls  Gallia.  The  Garumna  {Garorme)  divided 
the  Aquitani  from  the  Celtae  or  the  Galli,  as  the 
Romans  called  them.  Aquitania  extended  from  the 
Garumna  to  the  Pyrenees ; its  western  boundary 
was  the  ocean.  Its  boundaries  are  not  more  accu- 
rately defined  by  Caesar,  who  did  not  visit  the  coun- 
try until  B.  c.  50.  (5.  G.  viii.  46.)  In  B.  c.  56 
he  sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  a force  to 
prevent  the  Aquitani  assisting  the  Galli  {B.  G.  iii. 
11,  20,  &c.);  and  he  informs  us  incidentally  that 
the  towns  of  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  Carcaso  (Cercas- 
sone),  and  Narbo  (Narhonne)  were  included  within 
the  Roman  Gallia  Provincia,  and  thus  enables  us 
to  fix  the  eastern  boundaiy  of  Aquitania  at  this  time 
within  certain  limits.  A large  part  of  the  Aqui- 
tani submitted  to  Crassus.  FinaUy  all  the  cities  of 
Aquitania  gave  Caesar  hostages.  (B.  G.  viii.  46.) 
Augustus,  B.  c.  27,  made  a new  division  of  Gallia 
into  four  parts  (Strab.  p.  177);  but  this  division 
did  not  affect  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Aquitani, 
who  were  still  divided  as  before  from  the  Celtae  (who 
were  included  in  Narbonensis)  on  the  east  by  the 
heights  on  the  Cevenna  (Cevennes)',  which  range 
is  stated  by  Strabo  not  quite  correctly  to  extend 
from  the  Pyrenees  to  near  Lyon.  But  Augustus 
extended  the  boundaries  of  Aquitania  north  of  the 
Garumna,  by  adding  to  Aquitania  fourteen  tribes 
north  of  the  Garonne.  Under  the  Lower  Empire 
Aquitania  was  further  subdivided.  [Gallia.] 

The  chief  tribes  included  within  the  Aquitania 
of  Augustus  were  these:  Tarbelli,  Cocosates,  Bi- 
gerriones,  Sibuzates,  Preciani,  Convenae,  Ausci, 
Garites,  Garumni,  Datii,  Sotiates,  Osquidates  Cam- 
pestres,  Sucasses,  Tarusates,  Vocates,  Vasates,  Elu- 
sates,  Atures,  Bituriges  Vivisci,  Meduli;  north  of 
the  Garumna,  the  Petrocorii,  Nitiobriges,  Cadurci, 
Ruteni,  Gabali,  Vellavi,  Arverni,  Lemovices,  San- 
tones,  Pictones,  Bituriges  Cubi.  The  Aquitania  of 
Augustus  comprehended  all  that  country  north  of 
the  Garonne  which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
Allier,  and  on  the  north  by  the  Loire,  below  the 
influx  of  the  Allier,  and  a large  part  of  the  Celtae 
were  thus  included  in  the  division  of  Aquitania. 
Strabo  indeed  observes,  that  this  new  arrangement 
extended  Aquitania  in  one  part  even  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhone,  for  it  took  in  the  Helvii.  The  name  Aqui- 
taiiia  was  retained  in  the  middle  ages ; and  after  the 
dismemberment  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Aqui- 
taniaformedone  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of  France, 
the  other  two  being  the  France  of  that  period  in  its 
proper  restricted  sense,  and  Bretagne ; and  a king  of 
Aquitaine,  whose  power  or  whose  pretensions  extended 
from  the  Loire  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  crowned  at 
Poitiers.  (Thierry,  Lettres  sur  THistoire  de  France, 
No.  xi.)  But  the  geographical  extent  of  the  term 
Aquitania  was  limited  by  the  invasions  of  the 
Basques  or  Vascones,  who  settled  between  the  Py- 
renees and  the  Garonne,  and  gave  their  name  Gas- 
cogne to  a part  of  the  SW.  of  France.  The  name 
Aquitania  became  corrupted  into  Guienne,  a di- 
vision of  France  up  to  1789,  and  the  last  trace  of 
the  ancient  name  of  Aquitania. 

The  Aquitani  had  neither  the  same  language, 
nor  the  same  physical  characters  as  the  Celtae. 
(Caes.  jB.  G.  i.  1;  Strab.  pp.  177,  189;  Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  11,  who  here  merely  copies  Caesar.)  In  both 
these  respects,  Strabo  says,  that  they  resembled  the 
Iberi,  more  than  the  Celtae.  When  P.  Crassus 
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invaded  this  country,  the  Aquitani  sent  for  and  got 
assistance  from  their  nearest  neighbours  in  Spain, 
which,  in  some  degree,  confirms  the  opinion  of  their 
being  of  Iberian  stock.  When  they  opposed  Crassus, 
they  had  for  their  king,  or  commander-in-chief, 
Adcantuannus,  who  had  about  bim  a body  of  600 
devoted  men,  called  Soldurii,  who  were  bound  to 
one  another  not  to  survive  if  any  ill  luck  befel  their 
friends.  The  Aquitani  were  skilled  in  countermin- 
ing, for  which  operation  they  were  qualified  by 
working  the  minerals  of  their  country.  The  com- 
plete reduction  of  the  Aquitani  was  effected  n.  c.  28, 
by  the  proconsul  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  v-io  had  a 
triumph  for  his  success.  (Sueton.  21 ; Ap- 
pian.  B.  C.  iv.  38;  Tibullus,  ii.  1.  33.)  As  the 
Aquitani  had  a marked  nationality,  it  was  Roman 
pohcy  to  confomid  them  with  the  Celtae,  which 
was  effected  by  the  new  division  of  Augustus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  the  name  Aquitani  is 
derived  from  the  numerous  mineral  springs  (aquae) 
which  exist  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees ; 
which  supposition  implies  that  Aq  is  a native  name 
for  “water.”  Pliny  (iv.  19),  when  he  enumerates 
the  tribes  of  Aquitanica,  speaks  of  a people  called 
Aquitani,  who  gave  their  name  to  the  whole  coun- 
try. In  another  passage  (iv.  17),  he  says,  that 
Aquitanica  was  first  called  Armorica;  which  as- 
sertion may  perhaps  be  reckoned  among  the  blun- 
ders of  this  writer.  [Armorica.] 

The  Aquitania  of  Caesar  comprised  the  flat, 
dreary  region  south  of  the  Garonne,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Atlantic,  called  Les  Landes,  and  the  nu- 
merous valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  Pyrenees, 
which  are  irained  by  the  Adour,  and  by  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Garonne.  The  best  part  of  it 
contained  the  modern  departments  of  Basses  and 
Eautes  Pyrenees.  [G.  L.] 

AR.  [Areopolis.] 

ARA  LUGDUNENSIS.  [Lugdunum.] 

ARA  UBIO'RUM,  an  altar  and  sacred  place  in 
the  territory  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Rhine.  The  priest  of  the  place  was  a German. 
(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  57.)  This  ^Itar  is  first  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  In  a.  d.  14,  Germanicus 
was  at  the  Ara  Ubiorum,  then  the  winter -quarters 
of  the  first  and  twentieth  legions,  and  of  some 
Veterani.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  39.)  In  the  time  ol 
Vespasian  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  19,  25),  Bonna  (Bonn), 
on  the  Rhine,  is  spoken  of  as  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  first  legion.  As  the  winter-quarters  seem  to 
have  been  permanent  stations,  it  is  possible  that  the 
Ara  Ubiorum  and  Bonna  maybe  the  same  place.  The 
Ara  Ubiorum  is  placed,  by  Tacitus,  sixty  miles  (sexa- 
gesimum  apud  lapidem,  Ann.  i.  45),  from  Vetera, 
the  quarters  of  the  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions ; and 
Vetera  is  fixed  by  D’Anville  at  Xanten,  near  the 
Rhine,  in  the  former  duchy  of  Cleves.  This  dis- 
tance measured  along  the  road  by  the  Rhine  brings 
us  about  Bonn.  The  distance  from  Vetera  to  Co- 
logne, which  some  writers  would  make  the  site  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  is  only  about  42  Gallic  leagnes, 
the  measure  which  D’Anville  assumes  that  we  must 
adopt.  If  we  go  a few  miles  north  of  Bonn,  to  a 
small  eminence  named  Godesberg,  which  may  mean 
God’s  Hill,  or  Mons  Sacer,  we  find  that  the  distance 
from  Vetera  is  57  Gallic  leagues,  and  this  will  suit 
very  well  the  60  of  Tacitus,  who  may  have  used 
round  numbers.  If  we  compare  the  passages  of 
Tacitus  (Ann.  i.  37,  39),  it  appears  that  he  means 
the  same  place  by  the  “ Civitas  Ubiorum,”  and  the 
“ Ara  Ubiorum.”  By  combining  these  passages 
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with  one  in  the  Histories  (Agrippinenses,  iv.  28), 
some  have  concluded  that  the  Ara  Ubiorum  is 
Cologne.  But  Cologne  was  not  a Roman  foundation, 
at  least  under  the  name  of  Colonia  Agrippinensis, 
until  the  time  of  Caudius,  A.  .51;  and  the  iden- 
tity, or  proximity,  of  the  Civitas  Ubiorum,  and  of 
the  Ara  Ubiorum,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  seems  to 
be  established  by  the  expressions  in  the  Annals  (i. 
37,  39) ; and  the  Ara  Ubiorum  is  near  Bonn.  [G.L.] 

ARA'BIA  'ApaSia:  Eth.  ’'Apa\f/;  ’ApdSios, 
Her.;''ApaSos,  Aesch.  Per5.  318,  fern.  ’ApdSiaaa, 
Tzetz. ; Ai'abs ; pi.  ''Apa^es,  ’ApdSioi^  ‘'Apa^oi,  Arabes, 
Ai'abi,  Ai’abii:  Adj.  *Apd§ios,  'Apa§iK6s,  Arabus, 
Arabius,  Arabicus : the  A is  short,  but  forms  with 
the  A long  and  the  r doubled  are  also  found : native 
names,  Beldd-el-Arab,  i.  e.  Land  of  the  Arabs,  Jezi- 
rdt-el-Arab,  i.  e.  Peninsula  of  the  Arabs  ; Persian 
and  Turkish,  Arabistdn : Arabia),  the  westeramost 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  of  Southern  Asia,  is  one 
of  the  most  imperfectly  known  regions  of  the  civilized 
world;  but  yet  among  the  most  interesting,  as  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  the  great  Semitic  race,  who 
have  presei’ved  in  it  their  national  characteristics 
and  independence  from  the  days  of  the  patriarchs  to 
the  present  hour  ; and  as  the  source  and  centre  of 
the  most  tremendous  revolution  that  ever  altered  the 
condition  of  the  nations. 

I.  Names.  — The  name  by  which  the  country 
was  kno-vvn  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  by  which 
we  still  denote  it,  is  that  in  use  among  the  natives. 
But  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  Hebrews, 
from  which  we  derive  our  first  infonnation,  did  not 
use  the  name  Arabia  till  after  the  time  of  Solomon : 
the  reason  may  have  been  that  it  was  only  then  that 
they  became  acquainted  with  the  coxmivj  properly 
so  called,  namely  the  peninsula  itself,  S.  of  a line 
drawn  between  the  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  notion  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  assigned  to  Ishmael  and  peopled  by  his  de- 
scendants is  a mere  misunderstanding  of  the  lan- 
guage of  Scripture,  (See  below,  § IV.)  It  was 
only  in  the  N.  part  of  Arabia  that  the  Ishmaelites 
settled;  and  it  is  to  that  portion  of  the  country, 
almost  exclusively,  that  we  must  apply  those  pas- 
sages of  the  Old  Testament  in  which  it  is  spoken  of 
as  Eretz-Kedem  or  Kedemah,  i.  e.  Land  of  the 
East,  and  its  people  as  the  Beni-Kedem,  i.  e.  Sons 
of  the  East;  the  region,  namely,  immediately  East 
of  Palestine  (^Gen.  xxv.  6;  Judges,  vi.  3 ; i.  3; 
1 Kings  iv.  30;  Isaiah,  xi.  14:  comp.  7]  dvaroXi], 
Matt.  ii.  1).  When  the  term  seems  to  refer 

to  parts  of  the  peninsula  more  to  the  S.,  the  natural 
explanation  is  that  its  use  was  extended  indefinitely 
to  regions  adjoining  those  to  which  it  was  at  first 
applied. 

The  word  Arab,  which  first  occurs  after  the  time 
of  Solomon,  is  also  applied  to  only  a small  portion 
of  the  country.  Like  such  names  as  Moab,  Edom, 
and  others,  it  is  used  both  as  the  name  of  the  coun- 
try and  as  the  collective  name  of  the  people,  who 
were  called  individually  Arabi,  and  in  later  Hebrew 
Arbi,  pl.Arbim  and  Arbiim.  Those  denoted  by  it 
are  the  wandering  tiibes  of  the  N.  deserts  and  the 
commercial  people  along  the  N.  part  of  the  E.  shore 
of  the  Red  Sea  (2  Chron.  ix.  14,  xvii.  11,  xxi.  16, 
xxii.  1,  xxvi. 7 ; Isaiah,  xiii.20,  xxi.  13;  Jer.  iii.  2, 
xxv.  24;  Ezelc.  xxvii.  21  ; Neh.  ii.  19,  iv.  7).  At 
what  time  the  name  was  extended  to  the  whole 
peninsula  is  uncertain. 

As  to  the  origin  of  the  word  Arab,  various  opinions 
have  been  broached.  The  conunon  native  tradition 
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deduces  it  from  Yarab,  the  son  of  Joktan,  the  an- 
cestor of  the  race.  The  late  Pi'ofessor  Rosen  derived 
it  from  the  verbal  root  yaraba  (Heb.  arab.),  to  set 
or  go  down  (^as  the  sun'),  with  reference  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Arabia  to  theW.  of  the  Euphrates  and  the 
earliest  abodes  of  the  Semitic  race.  Others  seek  its 
origin  in  arabah,  a desert,  the  name  actually  em- 
ployed, in  several  passages  of  the  Old  Testament, 
to  denote  the  region  E.  of  the  Jordan  and  Dead  Sea, 
as  tar  S.  as  the  Aelanitic  or  E.  head  of  the  Red  Sea ; ' 
in  fact  the  original  Arabia,  an  important  part  of 
which  district,  namely  the  valley  extending  from  the 
Dead  Sea  to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf,  bears  to  this  day  the 
name  of  Wady-el- Arabah. 

The  Greeks  received  the  name  from  the  Eastern 
nations  ; and  invented,  according  to  their  practice 
of  personifying  in  such  cases,  an  Arabia,  wife  of 
Aegyptus.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 5.) 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Divi- 
sions. — The  peninsula  of  Arabia,  in  the  stricter 
sense  of  the  word,  lies  between  12°  and  30°  N.  lat., 
and  between  32°  and  59°  E.  long.  It  is  partly 
within  and  partly  without  the  tropics ; being  divided 
into  two  almost  equal  parts  by  the  Tropic  of  Cancer, 
which  passes  through  the  city  of  Muscat,  about 
1°  N.  of  the  E.  promontory,  and  on  the  W.  nearly 
half  way  between  Mecca  and  Medina.  It  projects 
into  the  sea  between  Africa  and  the  rest  of  Asia,  in 
a sort  of  hatchet  shape,  being  bounded  on  the  W. 
by  the  Arabicus  Sinus  (^Red  Sea),  as  far  as  its 
southernmost  point,  where  the  narrow  strait  of 
Bab-el-Mandeb  scarcely  cuts  it  off  from  Africa;  on 
the  S.  and  SE.  by  the  Sinus  Paragon  (^Gulf  of 
Oman),  and  Erythraeum  Mare  (^Indian  Ocean)’,  \ 
and  on  the  NE.  by  the  Persicus  Sinus  (^Persian 
Gulf).  On  the  N.  it  is  connected  with  the  conti-  : 
nent  of  Asia  by  the  Isthmus,  extending  for  about  i 
800  miles  across  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris  at  ■ 
the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Aelaniti-  : 
cus  (G.  of  Alcabah).  A line  drawn  across  this 
Isthmus,  and  coinciding  almost  exactly  with  the  ' 
parallel  of  30°  N.  lat.,  would  represent  very  nearly 
the  northern  boundary,  as  at  present  defined,  and  as 
often  understood  in  ancient  times;  but,  if  used  to 
represent  the  view  of  the  ancient  writers  in  general, 
it  would  be  a hmit  altogether  arbitrary,  and  often 
entirely  false.  From  the  very  nature  of  the  countiy, 
the  wandering  tribes  of  N.  Arabia,  the  children  of 
the  Desert,  always  did,  as  they  do  to  this  day,  roam  , ' 
over  that  triangular  extension  of  their  deserts  which  ' ' 
runs  up  northwards  between  Syria  and  the  Eu- 
phrates,  as  a region  which  no  other  people  has  ever  ■ 
disputed  with  them,  though  it  has  often  been  as- , 
signed  to  Syria  by  geographers,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  including  the  Arabs  themselves.  Generally,  ■ 
the  ancient  geographers  followed  nature  and  fact  in 
assigning  the  greater  part  of  this  desert  to  Arabia;  l 
the  N.  limits  of  which  were  roughly  determined  by 
the  presence  of  Palmyra,  which,  with  the  surround- 
ing country,  from  Antilibanus  to  the  Euphrates,  as  ■ i 
far  S.  on  the  river  as  Thapsacus  at  least,  was  always  i ' 
reckoned  a part  of  Syria.  The  peninsula  between 
the  two  heads  of  the  Red  Sea  was  also  reckoned  a i 
part  of  Arabia.  Hence  the  boundary  of  Arabia,  on  the 
land  side, may  be  drawn  pretty  much  as  follows : from  ' ; 
the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Herobpolis  ((?.  of  Suez),  an 
imaginary  and  somewhat  indeterminate  line,  run-  ! 
ning  NE.  across  the  desert  Isthmus  of  Suez  to  near  j i 
the  mouth  of  the  “ river  of  Egypt”  (the  brook  El-  ' 
A r/5/i), divided  Arabia  from  Egypt:  thence,  turning  i ! 
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eastward,  the  boundary  towards  Palestine  varied 
with  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Jews  and  Idumeans 
[Idumaea]  : then,  passing  round  the  SE.  part  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  keeping  E.  of  the  valley  of  the 
Jordan,  so  as  to  leave  to  Palestine  the  district  of 
Perea;  then  running  along  the  E.  foot  of  Antili- 
banus,  or  retiring  further  to  the  E.,  according  to  the 
varying  extent  assigned  to  Coele  Syria;  and  turn- 
ing eastward  at  about  34°  N.  lat.,  so  as  to  pass  S.  of 
the  territory  of  Palmyra;  it  reached  the  right  bank 
of  the  Euphrates  somewhere  S.  of  Thapsacus;  and 
followed  the  course  of  that  river  to  the  Persian 
Gulf,  except  where  portions  of  land  on  the  right 
bank,  in  the  actual  possession  of  the  people  of 
Babylonia,  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  that 
country,  (Comp.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  765;  Plin.  vi.  28. 
s.  32;  Ptol.  V.  17.) 

But  even  a wider  extent  is  often  given  to  Arabia 
both  on  the  NE,  and  on  the  W.  On  the  former 
side,  Xenophon  gives  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the 
sandy  tract*  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in 
Mesopotamia  S.  of  the  Chaboras,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
Araxes  {Khabour) ; and  certainly,  according  to  his 
minute  and  lively  description,  this  region  was  tho- 
roughly Arabian  in  its  physical  characteristics,  ani- 
mals, and  products  {Anab.  i.  5.  § 1).  The  S,  part 
of  Mesopotamia  is  at  present  called  Irak-Arabi. 
Pliny  also  applies  the  name  of  Arabia  to  the  part  of 
Mesopotamia  adjoining  the  Euphrates,  so  far  N.  as  to 
include  Edessa  and  the  country  opposite  to  Conoma- 
gene;  almost,  therefore,  or  quite  to  the  confines  of 
Armenia;  and  he  makes  Singara  the  capital  of  a 
tribe  of  Arabs,  called  Praetavi  (v.  24.  .'■.20,  21); 
and  when  he  comes  expressly  to  describe  Arabia,  he 
repeats  his  statement  more  distinctly,  and  says  that 
Arabia  descends  from  M.  Amanus  over  against 
Cilicia  and  Conomagene  (vi.  28.  s.  32 ; comp.  Plut. 
Pomp.  39;  Diod.  xix.  94;  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  12).  On 
the  west,  Herodotus  (ii.  12)  regards  Syria  as  form- 
mg  the  seaboard  of  Arabia.  Damascus  • and  its 
territory  belonged  to  Arabia  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul 
{Gal.  i.  17);  and  the  whole  of  Palestine  E,  of  the 
Jordan  was  frequently  included  under  the  name. 
Nay,  even  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  part 
of  Egypt  between  the  margin  of  the  Nile  Valley 
and  the  coast  was  called  Arabiae  Nomos,  and  was 
considered  by  Herodotus  as  part  of  Arabia.  The 
propriety  of  the  designation  wiU  be  seen  under  the 
next  head. 

The  surface  of  Arabia  is  calculated  to  be  about 
four  times  that  of  France:  its  greatest  length  from 
N.to  S.  about  1,500  miles ; its  average  breadth  about 
800  mdles,  and  its  area  about  1,200,000  sq.  miles. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  in  general  divided 
Arabia  into  two  parts,  Arabia  Deserta  {^  €pr]/j.os 
'Apa§ia),  namely,  the  northern  desert  between  Syria 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  Arabia  Felix  (^  euSaifjLwu 
'Apa§ia)^  comprising  the  whole  of  the  actual  penin- 
sula (Diod.  Sic,  ii.  48.  foil.;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767; 
Mela,  iii. 8 ; Plin. vi. 28.  s. 32).  Respecting  the  origin 
of  the  appellation  Felix,  see  below  (§  III).  The  third 
division,  Arabia  Petraea  (^  UeTpaia  'ApaSia)  is 
first  distinctly  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  17.  § 1). 
It  included  the  peninsula  of  Sinai,  between  the  two 
gulfs  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  mountain  range  of 
Idumea  (Mt.  Seir),  which  runs  from  the  Dead  Sea 
to  the  Aelanitic  {Gkilf  oj"  Akabah);  and  de- 

rived its  name,  primarily,  from  the  city  of  Petra 
(^  'Apa€ta  r}  iu  Tlerpa,  Dioscor.  de  Mat.  Med.  i.  91 ; 
r\  Karh  tt]p  Herpav  'ApaSia,  Agathem.  Geogr.  ii.  6), 
not,  as  is  often  supposed,  from  its  physical  character, 
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as  if  the  Stony  or  Rocky  Arabia,  however  well  the 
name,  in  this  sense,  would  apply  to  a portion  of  it. 

This  division  is  altogether  unknown  to  the  Ara- 
bians themselves,  who  confine  the  name  of  Arab- 
land  to  the  peninsula  itself,  and  assign  the  greater 
part  of  Petraea  to  Egypt,  and  the  rest  to  Syria,  and 
call  the  desert  N.  of  the  peninsula  the  Syrian 
Desert,  notwithstanding  that  they  themselves  are 
the  masters  of  it. 

III.  Physical  and  Descriptive  Geography.  — 
Though  assigned  to  Asia,  in  the  division  of  the  world 
which  has  always  prevailed,  Arabia  has  been  often 
said  to  belong  more  properly  to  Africa,  both  in  its 
physical  characteristics  and  in  its  position.  The 
remark  rests  on  a somewhat  hasty  analogy  ; what 
there  is  in  it  of  soundness  merely  amounts  to  an 
illustration  of  the  entire  want  of  scientific  classifica- 
tion in  our  division  of  the  world.  Ethnographically, 
Arabia  belongs  decidedly  to  Western  Asia,  but  so  do 
the  countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  both  in  S. 
Europe  and  N,  Africa  : they  all  belong,  in  fact,  to  a 
great  zone,  extending  NV''.  and  SE.  from  India  to 
the  Atlantic  N.  of  M.  Atlas.  Physically,  Arabia 
belongs  neither  to  Africa  nor  to  Asia,  but  to  another 
great  zone,  which  extends  from  the  Atlantic  S.  of 
the  Atlas  through  Central  Africa  and  Central  Asia; 
consisting  of  a high  table-land,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  supported  on  its  N.  and  S.  margins  by  lofty 
mountains;  and  broken  by  deep  transverse  vallies, 
of  which  the  basins  of  the  Nile,  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  are  the  most  remarkable.  Thus 
Arabia  stands  in  the  closest  physical  connection,  on 
the  one  hand,  with  the  great  African  Desert  {Sor- 
hara'),  in  which  Egypt  Proper  is  a mere  chasm,  and 
on  the  other  hand,  with  the  great  Desert  of  Iran , 
the  continuity  being  broken,  on  the  former  side,  by 
the  valley  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  on  the  latter,  by  that 
of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf ; 
which  determine  the  limits  of  the  country  without 
separating  it  physically  from  the  great  central  desert 
plateau  which  intersects  our  tripartite  continent. 

General  Outline.  — The  outline  of  the  countiy  is 
defined  by  the  strongly  marked  promontories  of  Po- 
seidonium  {Ras  Mohammed')  between  the  two  heads 
of  the  Red  Sea ; Palindromus  ( C.  Bab-el- Mandeb)  on 
the  SW.,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  ; Syagrus 
or  Corodamum  {Ras-el-Had)  on  the  extreme  E.,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Paragon  Sinus  {Gulf  of  Oman)-, 
and  Macela  {Ras  Musendom),  NW.  of  the  former, 
the  long  tongue  of  land  which  extends  northwards 
from  Oman,  dividing  the  Gulf  of  Oman  from  the 
Persian  Gulf.  These  headlands  mark  out  the  coast 
into  four  parts,  the  first  of  which,  along  the  Red  Sea, 
forms  a slightly  concave  waving  line  (neglecting  of 
course  minor  irregularities)  facing  somewhat  W.  of 
SW. ; the  second,  along  the  Erythraeum  Mare  ( Gulf 
of  Bab-el -Mandeb,  and  Arabian  Sea)  forms  an  ir- 
regular convex  line  facing  the  SE.  generally  (this 
side  might  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  Ras  Fartak, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  W.  of 
which  the  aspect  is  somewhat  S.  of  SE.):  the  third, 
along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  forms  a waving  concave 
line  facing  the  NE. ; and  the  fourth,  along  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  sweeps  round  in  a deep  curve  convex  to 
the  N.,  as  far  as  El-Katif  broken  however  by  the 
great  tongue  of  land  which  ends  in  Ras  Anfir;  and 
from  El-Katif  it  passes  to  the  head  of  the  Gulf  in 
a line  nearly  straight,  facing  the  NE.  The  last 
two  portions  might  be  included  in  one,  as  the  NE. 
side  of  the  peninsula.  The  SW.  and  SE.  sides  are 
very  nearly  of  equal  length,  namely,  in  round  num- 
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bers,  above  1000  geographical  miles  in  a straight 
line,  and  the  whole  NE.  side  is  little  less,  perhaps 
no  less  if  the  great  curve  of  the  Persian  Gulf  be 
allowed  for.  The  form  of  the  peninsula  has  been 
likened  above  to  a hatchet ; the  ancients  compared 
it  also  to  the  skin  of  a leopard,  the  spots  denoting 
the  oases  in  the  desert:  but  some  take  this  figure 
to  refer  to  the  Syrian  Desert,  or  Arabia  Deserta. 

Structure  of  Surface.  — The  peninsula  consLsts 
of  an  elevated  table-land,  which,  as  far  as  any  judg- 
ment can  be  formed  in  our  very  scanty  knowledge  of 
the  interior,  seems  to  rise  to  about  8000  feet  above 
the  sea.  On  the  N.  it  slopes  down  gradually  to  the 
banks  of  the  Euphrates.  On  the  other  sides  it  de- 
scends more  or  less  abruptly,  in  a series  of  mountain 
terraces,  to  a flat  belt  of  sandy  ground,  which  runs 
round  the  whole  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris 
to  the  Aelanitic  Gulf  (fhilf  of  AkahaK)  ; but  with 
very  different  breadths.  The  interior  table-land 
is  called  El-Jabal,  the  Hills^  or  El-Nejd,  the 
Highlands;  and  the  flat  margin  El-Gaur  or  El- 
Tehdma^  the  Lowlands.  The  latter  has  eveiy  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  raised  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea;  and  the  process  is  going  on,  especially  on  the 
W.  coast,  where  both  the  land  and  the  coral  reefs 
are  rising:  and  advancing  towards  each  other. 

Along  the  N.  part  of  the  Eed  Sea  coast  (^El  He- 
jaz),  the  hills  come  veiy  near  the  sea : further  S., 
on  the  coast  oiEl-  Yemen,  the  Tehama  widens,  being 
two  days’joumey  across  near  Ao/jeta  andi/o(ie^VZa,and 
a day’s  journey  at  Mokha,  where  the  retreat  of  the  sea 
is  marked  by  the  to^vn  of  Muza  (J/otAsa),  which  is 
mentioned  as  a seaport  in  the  Periplus  ascribed  to 
Arrian  (c.  5),  but  is  now  several  miles  inland.  Along 
tlie  SE,  coast,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  the  belt  of  low- 
land is  narrow ; as  also  on  the  coast  of  Oman,  except 
about  the  middle,  where  it  is  a day’s  journey  wide : 
in  other  parts  the  hills  almost  join  the  sea. 

Of  the  highland  very  little  is  kno'wn.  It  appears 
to  possess  no  considerable  rivers,  and  but  few,  com- 
paratively to  its  size,  of  those  sheltered  spots  where 
a spring  or  streamlet,  perennial  or  intermittent,  flows 
through  a depression  in  the  surface,  protected  by 
hills  from  the  sands  around,  in  which  the  palm  tree 
and  other  plants  can  flourish.  The  well-known 
Greek  name  of  such  islands  in  the  sea  of  sand,  oasis 
or  auasis,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  Arabic 
name  Wady,  which  is  also  used,  wherever  the  Ara- 
bians have  settled,  to  denote  a valley  through  which 
a stream  flows.  So  few  are  these  spots  in  the  high- 
land that  water  must  generally  be  obtained  by  dig- 
ging deep  wells.  The  highland  has  its  regular  rainy 
season,  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of  Sep- 
tember. The  rains  fall  much  less  frequently  in  the 
lowlands,  sometimes  not  for  years  together.  At 
other  times  there  are  slight  showers  in  March  and 
April,  and  the  dew  is  copious  even  in  the  driest  dis- 
tricts. As,  however,  the  periodic  rains  of  the  high 
land  fell  also  in  the  mountains  on  its  margin,  these 
mountains  abound  in  springs,  which  form  rivers  that 
flow  do^vn  into  the  thirsty  soil  of  the  Tehama.  Such 
rivers  are  for  the  most  part  ost  in  the  sand  ; but 
others,  falling  into  natural  depressions  in  the  sur- 
face, form  verdant  wadys,  especially  in  the  S,  part 
of  the  W.  coast  (^El-  Yemen),  where  some  consider- 
able streams  reach  the  sea. 

The  fertility  of  these  wadys,  enhanced  by  the 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  sands,  together  with 
the  beauty  of  the  overhanging  terraces,  enriched 
mth  aromatic  plants,  gave  rise  to  the  appellation  of 
“ Happy,”  which  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  applied 
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first,  it  would  seem,  to  Yemen,  and  then  extended  to 
the  whole  peninsula.  (Plin.  xii.  13.  s.  30,  foil.: 
Strab.,  Herod.,  Agathem.,  &c.  &c. ; and  especially 
the  verses  of  Dion.  Peri  eg.  925,  foU.).  Even  for 
the  former  district,  the  title  of  Arahy  the  Blest  is 
somewhat  of  a poetic  fiction;  and  its  use  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  supposing  much  Oriental  exaggera- 
tion in  the  accounts  given  hy  the  Arabs  of  their 
country,  and  no  little  freedom  of  fancy  in  those  who 
accepted  them ; while,  in  its  usual  application  to  the  - 
peninsula  in  general,  the  best  parallel  to  Arabia 
Felix  may  be  found,  — passing  from  one  extreme  to 
another,  “ fi-om  beds  of  raging  fire  to  starve  in  ice,”  and 
from  the  poetic  to  the  prosaic,  — in  that  climax  of  all 
infelicitous  nomenclature,  Boothia  Felix.  Indeed 
Oriental  scholars  tell  us  that,  in  the  ancient  ex- 
ample as  in  the  modem,  the  misnomer  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  euphemism;  for  that  Felix  is  only  a 
mistranslation  of  El-  Yemen,  which  signifies  the  right 
hand,  and  was  applied,  at  first,  by  the  N.  Arabs  to  the 
peninsula,  in  contradistinction  to  Esh-Sham, 

the  left  hand,  the  face  being  always  supposed  by 
the  Oriental  geographers  to  be  directed  towards  the 
East.  (Asseman.HiW.  Orfewf.  iii.  2.  p.  553.)  Hence 
El  Yemen  is  the  Southern  Land,  the  very  name 
applied  to  it  as  the  country  of  the  queen  of  Sheba. 
(Matt.  xii.  42.;  Saba.)  But  the  Greeks,  interpret- 
ing “ the  country  of  the  right  hand^'  with  reference 
to  their  ideas  of  omens,  called  it  the  “ country  of 
good  omen  ” (evdaigcvu),  or  the  “ blessed,”  and  then  I 
the  appellation  was  explained  of  its  supposed  fer- 
tihty  and  wealth : the  process  of  confusion  being 
completed  by  the  double  meaning  of  the  word  ' 
happy. 

On  the  NE.  coast,  along  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  the 
lowlands  are  better  watered  and  wadys  are  more  fre- 
quent than  in  any  other  part  except  El-Yemen. 
Two  considerable  rivers  reach  the  Indian  Ocean. 

The  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf  is  almost  entirely 
desert.  Of  navigable  rivers,  Arabia  is  entirely  des- 
titute. 

Mountains.  — The  mountain  range  which  runs  i 
from  NW.  to  SE.,  parallel  to  the  Eed  Sea,  may  be 
regarded  as  a continuation  of  the  Lebanon  range; 
and  the  chains  along  the  other  sides  of  the  penin-  ; 
sula  resemble  it  in  character.  Their  structure  is 
of  granite  and  limestone.  Their  general  height  is 
from  3000  to  5000  feet;  the  latter  being  the  pre-  ' 
vailing  elevation  of  the  range  along  the  SE.  coast: 
while  some  summits  reach  6000  feet,  which  is  the  i 
height  of  the  three  mountains  that  overlook  the  chief  ’ 
angular  points  of  the  peninsula  ; namely,  on  the 
WN.Jehel  Tibout,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Gulf  q/‘ 
Akabah;  Jebel  Yafa'i,  on  the  SW.  angle  (6600 
feet)  ; and,  on  the  E.,  Jebel  Akdar  in  the  centre  of 
Oman. 

Climate.  — The  atmosphere  of  Arabia  is  probably 
the  driest  in  the  world.  In  the  Tehama,  the  average 
temperature  is  very  high,  and  the  heat  in  summer  is 
intense.  In  the  lowland  of  Yemen  Niebuhr  observed 
the  thermometer  to  rise  as  high  as  98°  in  August  < 
and  86°  in  January  ; and  on  the  E.  coast,  at  Mus- 
kat  in  Oman,  it  ranges  in  summer  from  92°  to  102°. 
On  the  mountain  slopes  the  climate  varies  from  that 
of  the  tropics  to  that  of  the  S.  parts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  according  to  the  elevation  and  exposure;  while 
in  the  highland  the  vrinter  is  comparatively  cold, 
and  water  is  said  to  freeze  sometimes. 

Every  reader  of  poetry  and  travels  is  familiar  with 
the  pestilential  wind  of  the  Desert,  the  simoom  (or, 
more  properly,  sam,  samum,  or  samiel),  which  de- 
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rives  its  oppressive  character  from  the  excessive  heat 
and  dryness  it  acquires  in  passing  over  a vast  range 
of  land  scorched  by  the  sun.  It  is  only  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula  and  the  parts  adjoining  the  Syrian 
Desert  that  are  much  exposed  to  the  visitation,  the  S. 
portion  being  preserved  from  it  the  greater  part  of  the 
year  by  the  prevailing  winds.  For  eight  months  out 
of  the  twelve,  the  SW.  monsoon  prevails  ; and  though 
sultry,  it  is  not  pestiferous.  Travellers  give  vivid 
descriptions  of  the  change  in  the  atmosphere  in  S. 
Arabia  from  a dryness  which  parches  the  skin  and 
makes  paper  crack,  to  a dampness  which  covers 
every  object  with  a clammy  moisture,  according  as 
the  wind  blows  from  the  Desert  or  the  Sea.  As  above 
stated,  the  highlands  have  a rainy  season,  which  is 
generally  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  end  of 
September;  but  in  Oman  from  November  to  the 
middle  of  February,  and  in  the  northern  deserts  in 
December  and  January  only. 

Productions.  — The  very  name  of  Arabia  suggests 
the  idea  of  that  richness  in  aromatic  plants,  for 
which  it  has  been  proverbial  from  the  age  of  the 
Hebrew  prophets.  [Saba,  Sabaei.]  Herodotus 
(iii.  107)  speaks  of  its  frankincense,  myrrh,  cassia, 
cinnamon,  and  ladanum  (a  kind  of  gum) ; W,  like 
other  ancient  writers,  his  information  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  sufficient  to  distinguish  between  the  pro- 
ducts of  Arabia  itself  and  those  of  India  and  the  eastern 
islands,  which  were  imported  into  Egypt  and  Persia 
through  the  Arabian  ports.  They  name  as  its  pro- 
ductions, dates,  aloe,  cotton,  balsam,  cinnamon  and 
other  spices,  a sweet  flag  (probably  the  sugar  cane), 
myrrh,  frankincense,  mastich,  cassia,  indigo,  precious 
stones,  gold,  silver,  salt,  lions,  panthers,  camels,  gi- 
raffes, elephants,  buffaloes,  horses,  wild  asses,  sheep, 
dogs,  lion-ants,  tortoises,  serpents,  ostriches,  bees, 
locusts,  and  some  others.  (Herod.  1.  c. ; Agatharch.  ap. 
Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  61  ; Strab.  xvi.  pp.  768,  774,  782, 
783,  784  ; Diod.  Sic.  ii.  49,  52,  93,  iii.  45,  46,  47; 
Q.  Curt.  V.  1.  § 11;  Dionys.  Perieg.  927,  foil.; 
Heliod.  Aethiop.  x.  26  ; Plin.  vi.  32,  xii.  30,  41, 
xxxvi.  12,  xxxvii.  15)  In  illustration  of  this  list,  it 
must  suffice  to  enumerate  what  are  now  the  chief 
productions  of  ihe  soil : — spices,  gums,  resins,  and 
various  drugs  ; sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  and 
the  finest  coffee,  the  last  grown  chiefly  on  the  moun- 
tain terraces  of  EUYemen;  the  various  species  of 
pulse  and  cerealia  (excepting  oats,  the  horses  being 
fed  on  barley),  which  are  grown  chiefly  in  Yemen 
and  Oman;  tamarinds,  grapes  (in  spite  of  the  pro- 
phet), and  various'  kinds  of  figs  ; many  species  of 
large  trees,  of  which  the  chief  are  the  date  and 
other  palms,  and  the  acacia  vera,  from  which  the 
well-known  gum  Arabic  exudes  ; but  there  are  few 
if  any  forests.  In  the  open  deserts  dried  wood  is  so 
scarce  that  camel’s  dung  is  the  only  fuel. 

The  fame  of  Arabia  among  the  ancients  for  its 
precious  metals  seems  to  have  been  earned  by  its 
traffic  rather  than  its  o'WTi  wealth : at  least  it  now 
yields  no  gold  and  very  little  silver.  Lead  is  abun- 
dant in  Oman,  and  iron  is  found  in  other  parts. 
Among  its  other  mineral  products  are  basalt,  blue 
alabaster,  and  some  precious  stones,  as  the  emerald 
and  onyx. 

The  camel,  so  wondrously  adapted  to  the  country, 
and  the  horse  of  the  pure  breed  possessed  by  the 
Bedouins  of  the  N.  deserts,  would  suffice  to  distin- 
guish the  zoology  of  Arabia.  Its  wild  ass  is  superior 
to  the  horses  of  many  other  countries.  The  other 
domestic  animals  are  oxen  (with  a hump)  ; goats  ; 
and  sheep,  two  species  of  which,  Muth  fat  tails,  are 
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said  by  Herodotus  (iii.  113)  to  be  indigenous.  The 
musk  -deer,  fox,  and  rock-goat  are  found  in  the  hill 
country ; the  gazelle  frequents  the  more  lonely  wadys  ; 
and  monkeys  abound  in  the  wooded  parts  of  Yemen. 
Of  wild  beasts,  the  lion  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  the 
poetry  of  the  ancient  Arabs,  though  it  is  now  scarce; 
and  the  hyena,  panther,  wolf,  and  jackal  prowl  in  the 
desert  about  the  tents  of  the  Bedouins  and  the  track 
of  the  caravans. 

Arabia  has  several  species  of  birds  of  prey,  includ- 
ing the  carrion  vulture,  the  scavenger  of  tropical 
countiies ; domestic  fowls  in  the  cultivated  parts ; 
ostriches  abound  in  the  desert ; and  pelicans  and 
other  sea  fowl  on  the  Red  Sea  coast.  The  most  re- 
markable of  its  insects  is  the  too  celebrated  locust, 
which  makes  some  compensation  for  its  ravages  by 
furnishing,  when  dided,  a favourite  food.  Fish  are 
abundant,  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Oman,  the  people 
on  both  coasts  of  which  were  named  jisheaters 
(txdooipdyoi)  by  the  ancients : in  the  present  day 
the  domestic  animals  of  Oman  are  fisheaters  too,  and 
a large  residue  are  used  for  manure.  The  pearl- 
fisheries  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  especially  about  the 
Bahrein  Islands,  were  known  to  the  ancients.  (Ar- 
rian, Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  9.) 

IV.  Inhabitants.  — It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  common  notion,  which  derives  the  descent 
of  the  Arabs  in  general  from  Ishmael,  is  a miscon- 
ception. Many  of  the  Arabs,  indeed,  cling  to  the 
tradition,  and  Mohammed  encouraged  it,  as  making 
them,  as  well  as  the  Jews,  the  posterity  of  Abraham. 
But  the  Ishmaelites  belong  exclusively  to  the  N.  part 
of  the  peninsula,  and  the  adjacent  deserts. 

The  general  survey  of  the  earliest  ethnography 
in  the  Book  of  Genesis  (c.  x.)  intimates  a connection 
between  the  people  of  tlae  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
and  those  of  the  opposite  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  (Ae- 
thiopia),  by  mentioning  as  sons  and  grandsons  of 
Cush,  the  son  of  Ham,  “ Seba,  and  Havilah,and  Sabta, 
and  Raameh,  and  Sabtecha : and  the  sons  of  Raameh ; 
Sheba  and  Dedan.”  (^Gen.  x.  7,  8.)  Most  of  these 
names  of  peoples  can  be  traced  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Arabia ; and,  according  to  some  writers,  in  other  parts 
of  the  peninsula,  especially  about  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  and  their  connection  with  Aethiopia  is 
confirmed  by  many  indications.  In  fact,  the  Scrip- 
ture ethnography  points  to  a period,  when  the  whole 
tract  from  about  the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  to  Pales- 
tine and  southwards  over  the  whole  peninsula,  was 
peopled  by  the  Cushite  race,  of  whom  the  greater 
part  subsequently  passed  over  to  Aethiopa.  There  are 
strong  reasons  for  referring  to  Arabia  several  state- 
ments  in  Scripture  respecting  Cush  andCushan,  which 
are  commonly  understood  of  Aethiopia  (2  Kings 
xix.  9;  2 Chron.  xiv.  9;  EzeTc.  xxix.  10;  Hab.  iii« 
7).  In  these  ethnographic  researches,  it  should 
be  carefully  remembered  that  a district,  having 
received  its  name  from  a tribe,  often  retains  that 
name  long  after  the  tribe  has  been  displaced.  F ur- 
ther  on  (v.  26 — 30),  Joktan,  the  son  of  Eber,  the 
grandson  of  Shem,  is  represented  as  the  father 
of  tribes,  some  or  all  of  which  had  their  dwellings 
in  the  peninsula,  the  natural  interpretation  being 
that  this  was  a second  element  in  the  population  of 
Arabia.  Thirdly,  there  are  indications  of  a further 
population  of  Arabia  by  the  descendants  of  Abra- 
ham in  several  different  ways : first,  when  Sheba  and 
Dedan  are  made  the  sons  of  Jokshan,  son  of  Abra- 
ham by  Keturah  (Gero.  xxv.  1 — 3),  where  the  re- 
semblance of  names  to  the  Cushite  tribes,  in  Gen. 
X.  7,  8,  is  accounted  for  on  the  principle  just  noticed, 
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the  Keturaite  tribes  being  called  by  the  names  al- 
ready given  by  the  former  inhabitants  to  the  districts 
they  occupied.  The  most  important  tribe  of  the 
Keturaites  was  the  great  people  of  Midian.  Again, 
the  twelve  sons  of  Ishmael  are  the  heads  of  twelve 
tribes  of  Arabs.  {Gen.'s..  12 — 16.)  There  would 
seem  to  have  been  other  descendants  of  Hagar 
in  Arabia,  for  elsewhere  the  Hagarenes  are  distin- 
guished from  the  Ishmaelites  {Psalm  Ixxxiii.  6 ; 
comp.  1 Chron.  v.  10,  19,  22);  and  we  have  other 
indications  of  a distinct  tribe  bearing  the  name  of 
Hagarenes,  both  in  the  NW.  and  NE.  of  the  penin- 
sula. Another  branch  of  the  Abrahamide  Arabs 
was  furnished  by  the  descendants  of  Esau,  whose 
earliest  abode  was  M.  Seir  in  Arabia  Petraea,  and 
who  soon  coalesced  with  the  Ishmaelites,  as  is  in- 
timated by  the  marriage  of  Esau  with  IshmaeTs 
daughter,  the  sister  of  Nebajoth  {Gen.  xxix.  9),  and 
confirmed  by  the  close  connection  between  the  Na- 
bathaeans  and  Idumeans  throughout  all  their  history. 
[Edom;  Idumaea;  Nabathaei.] 

These  statements  present  considerable  difficulties, 
the  full  discussion  of  which  belongs  to  biblical 
science.  They  seem,  on  the  whole,  to  indicate  three 
stages  in  the  population  of  Arabia;  first,  on  the 
west  coast,  by  the  descendants  of  Cush,  that  is,  tribes 
akin  to  those  whose  chief  seats  were  found  in  Ae- 
thiopia ; secondly,  by  the  descendants  of  Eber,  that 
is,  belonging  to  one  of  the  most  ancient  branches  of 
the  great  Semitic  race,  who  migrated  from  the  pri- 
mitive seats  of  that  race  and  spread  over  the  Ara- 
bian peninsula  in  general;  and,  lastly,  a later  im- 
migration of  younger  tribes  of  the  same  race,  all 
belonging  to  the  Abrahamic  family,  who  came  from 
Palestine,  and  settled  in  the  NW.  part  of  the  penin- 
sula. The  position  of  these  last  is  determined  by 
that  of  the  known  histoiical  tribes  which  bear  the 
same  names,  as  Nebajoth,  Ishmael’s  eldest  son 
[Nabathaei],  and  also  by  the  prediction  (or  rather 
appointment,  that  Ishmael  should  “ dwell  to  the  East 
of  all  his  brethren.”  {Gen.  xvi.  12,  where  in  face  of 
means  to  the  east  of) 

To  these  main  elements  of  the  Arab  population 
must  be  added  several  of  the  minor  peoples  on  the 
S.  and  E.  of  Palestine,  who  belong  to  Arabia  both  by 
kindred  and  position:  such  as  the  descendants  of 
Uz  and  Buz,  the  sons  of  Abraham’s  brother  Nahor, 
who  appear  as  Arabs  in  the  history  of  Job,  the 
dweller  in  Uz,  and  his  friend  Elihu  the  Buzite  {Gen. 
xxii.  21  ; Job.  i.  1,  xxxii.  2);  the  Moabites  and 
Ammonites,  descendants  of  Lot  [Ammonitae  : 
Moab]  ; and  some  others,  whose  localities  and  affini- 
ties are  more  difficult  to  make  out 

The  traditions  of  the  Arabians  themselves  respect- 
ing their  origin,  though  obscured  by  poetic  fiction, 
and  probably  corrupted  from  motives  of  pride,  family, 
national,  and  (since  Mohammed)  religious,  have 
yielded  valuable  results  already  ; but  they  need  fur- 
ther investigation.  They  furnish  a strong  general 
confirmation  to  the  Scripture  ethnography.  Accord- 
ing to  these  traditions  the  inhabitants  of  Ai'abia  from 
the  earliest  times  are  first  divided  into  two  races  which 
belong  to  distinct  periods ; the  ancient  and  the  modem 
Arabs.  The  ancient  Arabs  included,  among  others, 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Ad,  Thamud,  Tasm,  Jadis, 
Jorham  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  later  tribe  of 
the  same  name),  and  Amalek.  They  are  long  since 
extinct,  but  are  remembered  in  favourite  popular 
traditions,  which  tell  of  their  power,  luxury,  and  ar- 
rogance: of  these  one  of  the  most  striking  is  the 
story  of  Irem  Zat-d-Emad,  the  terrestrial  paradise 
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of  Sheddad  the  son  of  Ad,  in  which  he  was  struck 
to  death  with  all  his  race,  and  which  is  still  believed 
to  exist  in  the  deserts  of  Yemen,  in  the  district  of 
Seba  (Lane’s  Arabian  Nights,  note  to  chap.  xi.  vol. 
ii.  p.  342).  That  this  race,  now  become  mythical, 
corresponds  to  the  first  Cushite  inhabitants,  seems 
most  probable. 

The  modern  Arabs,  that  is,  all  the  inhabitants 
subsequent  to  the  former  race,  are  divided  into  two 
classes,  the  pure  Arabs  {Arab  el-Araba,  i.  e.  Arabs 
of  the  Arabs,  an  idiom  like  a Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews) and  the  mixt  or  naturalized  Arabs  {Mosta- 
rabi,  i.  e.  Arabes  facti).  The  former  are  the  de- 
scendants of  Kahtan  { the  Joktan  of  Scripture)  ; 
whose  two  sons,  Yarab  and  Jorham,  founded  the 
kingdoms  of  Yemen  in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula  and 
Hejaz  in  the  NW.  The  subsequent  intrusion  of  the 
Ishmaelites  is  represented  by  the  marriage  of  Ish- 
mael, a daughter  of  Modad,  king  of  Hejaz,  which 
district  became  the  seat  of  the  descendants  of  this 
marriage,  the  Mostarabi,  so  called  because  their 
father  was  a foreigner,  and  their  mother  only  a pure 
Arab:  their  ancestral  head  is  Adnan,  son  of  Ish- 
mael. Thus  we  have  that  broad  distinction  esta- 
blished between  the  Arabs  of  the  N.  and  S.  divisions 
of  the  peninsula,  which  prevails  through  all  their 
history,  and  is  better  known  by  the  later  names  of 
the  two  races,  the  Koreish  in  the  N.  and  the  Him- 
yari  in  the  S.  The  latest  researches,  however,  go 
far  to  disprove  the  connection  of  the  Koreish  with 
Ishmael,  and  to  show  that  it  was  the  invention  of  the 
age  of  Mohammed  or  his  successors,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  out  the  prophet,  who  was  of  the  Koreish, 
to  be  a descendant  of  Abraham.  These  researches 
give  the  following  ethnical  genealogy.  Yeurab,  al- 
ready mentioned  as  the  son  of  Kahtan,  and  the 
eponymus  of  the  whole  Arab  race,  became,  through 
three  generations,  the  ancestor  of  Saba,  the  name 
under  which  the  southern  Arabs  were  most  generally 
known  to  the  ancients.  Of  Saba’s  numerous  pro- 
geny, two  have  become  the  traditional  heads  of  the 
whole  Arab  race,  namely,  Himyar  of  those  in  the 
South  ( Yemen),  and  Kahlan  of  those  in  the  North 
{Hejaz).  According  to  this  view  the  Ishmaelites 
are  put  back  into  their  ancient  seats,  on  the  isth- 
mus of  the  peninsula.  The  Himyarites,  who  in- 
habited EUYemen  and  El-Hadramaut  (both  in- 
cluded inTemerainits  wider  sense), were  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  by  the  name  of  Homeritae. 

Within  the  last  forty  years,  some  very  interesting 
inscriptions  have  been  found  in  S.  Arabia,  in  what 
is  believed  with  great  probability  to  be  the  ancient 
Himyaritic  dialect;  and  it  has  been  discovered  that 
the  same  language  is  still  spoken  by  some  obscure 
mountain  tribes  in  the  SE.  parts  of  the  peninsula, 
who  call  themselves  Ehhhili,  i.  e.  freemen.  This 
language  is  said  to  be  distinct  from  each  of  the  three 
branches  of  the  Syro- Arabian  language  recognized 
by  Gesenius,  namely,  the  Aramaean,  Canaanitish,  and 
Ai’abian ; but  it  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and 
comes  nearer  to  Hebrew  and  Syriac  than  to  Arabic ; ' 
and  it  has  close  affinities  with  both  the  Ethiopic  dia-  i 
lects,  the  Ghyz  and  the  Amharic,  especially  with  the 
former.  It  is  needless  to  point  out  how  strikingly 
these  discoveries  confirm  the  views,  that  the  succes- 
sive waves  of  population  have  passed  over  the  penin- 
sula from  N.  to  S. ; that  the  di.^placed  tribes  have 
been  driven  chiefly  westward  over  the  Red  Sea,  leav- 
ing behind  them,  however,  remnants  enough  to  guide 
the  researches  of  the  ethnographer ; and  that  the 
present  population  is  a mixed  race,  formed  by  sue- 
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cessive  immigrations  of  the  same  great  Syro- Ara- 
bian stock  which  have  followed  one  another  on  the 
face  of  the  land,  like  successive  strata  of  a homo- 
geneous material  beneath  its  surface.  For,  just  as 
the  Arab  genealogies,  as  explained  above,  trace  the 
whole  nation  up  to  their  common  Shemide  ancestor 
Kahtan,  so  does  their  actual  condition  testify  amidst 
minor  diversities  of  form,  complexion,  and  language, 
to  a community  of  race  and  character.  So  striking 
is  this  unity,  that  what  there  actually  is  of  diversity 
within  it  is  clearly  to  be  traced,  not  so  much  to  descent, 
as  to  mode  of  life.  Thus  the  most  marked  division 
among  the  Arabs  is  into  those  of  the  towns  and 
those  of  the  desert.  The  description  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  each  belongs  rather  to  universal  than  to 
ancient  geography,  though  indeed  in  Arabia  the  two 
departments  are  scarcely  to  be  distinguished : at  all 
events  it  is  superfluous  to  attempt  to  condense  into 
a paragraph  of  this  article  those  vivid  impressions 
of  Arab  life  and  character,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  from  childhood  through  the  magic  pages  of 
the  “ Thousand  and  One  Nights”  ; and  to  the  per- 
fection of  which  scarcely  anything  remains  wanting 
since  the  publication  of  Mr.  Lane’s  Notes  to  that 
collection.  Both  physically  and  intellectually,  the 
Arab  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  types  of  the  human 
race.  A most  vivid  description  of  his  physical  cha- 
racteristics is  given  by  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Itine- 
rary to  Jerusalem,  quoted,  with  other  descriptions, 
in  Prichard’s  Researches  into  the  Physical  History 
of  Manlcind,  vol.  iv.  pp.  588,  foil.  (On  the  Arab 
Ethnography  in  general,  besides  Prichard,  the  fol- 
lowing works  are  important:  Perron,  Lettre  sur 
VEistoire  des  Arahes  avant  T Isldmismefn.  ihcNouv. 
Journ.  Asiat.  3“®  series ; Fresnel,  Quatrieme  Lettre 
sur  VEistoire  des  Arahes  avant  V Islamisme,  in  the 
Nouv.  Journ.  Asiat.  6 Aout,  1838;  Forster,  His- 
torical Geography  of  Arabia,  a most  valuable 
work,  but  written  perhaps  ■^ith  too  determined  a 
resolution  to  make  out  facts  to  correspond  to  every 
detail  of  the  Scriptural  ethnography ; it  contains  an 
Alphabet  and  Glossary  of  the  Himyaritic  Inscrip- 
tions : for  further  information  on  the  Inscriptions,  see 
Wellsted,  Narrative  of  a Jowrney  to  the  Ruins  of 
Nakah-al-Hajar,  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geogr.  Soc. 
vol.  vii.  p.  20,  also  his  copy  of  the  great  inscription  in 
the  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  vol. 
iii.  1834,  and  his  Journal,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Cruttenden, 
Narrative  of  a Journey  from  Mokhd  to  San'd  ; 
Marcel,  Mem.  sur  les  Inscriptions  Koufques  re- 
cueillies  en  Egypt,  in  the  Description  de  VEgypte, 
Etdt  Moderne,  vol.  i.  p.  525  ; on  the  geography  of 
Arabia  in  general,  besides  the  above  works,  and  the 
well-known  travels  of  Burckhardt  and  Carsten  Nie- 
buhr, excellent  epitomes  are  given  in  the  article 
Arabia,  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  by  Dr.  Rosen, 
and  the  article  by  Rommel  in  the  Halle  Encyhlo- 
pddie.') 

V.  Arabia,  as  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romarts. 
— The  position  of  the  Arabian  peninsula — between 
two  great  gulfs  whose  shores  touch  those  countries 
which  were  the  seats  of  the  earliest  civilization  of 
the  world,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  most  direct  path 
between  Europe  and  western  Asia,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  India  and  eastern  and  southern  Africa,  on  the 
other — would  naturally  invite  its  people  to  com- 
mercial activity ; while  their  physical  power  and 
restless  energy  would  equally  tend  to  bring  them  into 
contact  with  their  neighbours  in  another  character. 
Accordingly,  while  we  find,  from  the  earliest  times, 
ports  established  on  the  coasts  and  an  important  | 
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trade  carried  on  by  ships  over  the  Indian  Ocean,  and 
by  caravans  across  the  desert ; we  also  find  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  the  countries  on  the  Euphrates,  not  only 
infested  by  the  predatory  incursions  of  the  Arabians, 
but  in  some  cases  actually  subjected  by  them.  Re- 
ference has  been  made  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  best 
of  modem  Orientalists,  that  Nimrod,  the  founder  of  the 
Babylonian  monarchy,  was  an  Arabian ; and,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  most  probable  that 
the  Hyksos,  or  “ Shepherd  Kings,”  who  for  some 
time  ruled  over  Lower  Egypt,  were  Arabians.  Their 
peaceful  commerce  was  chiefly  conducted  by  the 
Nabathaei,  in  the  NW.,  the  Homeritae  in  the 
S.,  and  the  Omanitae  and  Gerraei  in  the  E.  of 
the  peninsula.  The  people  last  mentioned  had  a 
port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  named  Gerrha  (near  EU 
Katif),  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Chaldaeans, 
and  found  in  a flourishing  state  in  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander ; w’hence  Arabian  and  Indian  merchandize  w-as 
carried  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  and  thence 
by  caravans  to  all  parts  of  Western  Asia.  But  there 
is  ample  evidence  that  the  Phoenicians  also  carried  on 
a considerable  commerce  by  way  of  the  Arabian  gulf. 

Through  these  channels  there  were  opportunities 
for  the  Greeks  to  hear  of  the  Arabians  at  a very  early 
period.  Accordingly,  in  that  epitome  of  Grecian 
knowledge  of  the  extreme  parts  of  the  earth,  the 
wanderings  of  Menelaus  in  the  Odyssey,  we  find  the 
Arabs  of  the  E.  of  the  Nile,  under  the  name  of 
Erembi  (the  m being  a mere  intonation : Od.  iv.  83, 
84):  — 

Kvirpou  ^oivIktiv  re  Kal  Alyvirriovs  4ira\rj6els, 

AiOioirds  iKdfnjif  Kal  "i^iSouiovs  Kal  'EpepSovs 

Kal  Ai€v7]v: 

where  the  enumeration  seems  to  show  that  the 
Erembi  included  all  to  the  E.  and  SE.  of  Syria  and 
Egypt.  (Libya  is  only  the  coast  adjacent  to  Egypt : 
comp.  Eustath.  ad  loc.;  Strab.  i.  p.  42,  xvi.  pp.  759, 
784;  Hellanic.  ap.  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  'EpepSoi,  and 
Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph.  827,  Fr.  153,  ed.  Didot;  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  Perieg.  180;  Ukert,  vol.  i.  pt.  1,  pp.  32, 
69).  In  this  view,  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
*Apa§ias  &peiov  dvQos 

to  the  rock  where  Prometheus  suffers,  in  Aeschylus 
{Prom.  420),  is  not  so  unaccountable  as  it  seems,  for 
both  are  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  earth,  on  the 
borders  of  the  Ocean. 

But,  for  the  earhest  information  of  a really  his- 
torical character,  after  what  has  already  been  ga- 
thered from  Scripture,  we  must  turn  to  Herodotus, 
who  extended  his  travels  to  the  part  of  Arabia  con- 
tiguous to  Egypt,  and  learnt  much  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Phoenicia,  respecting  the  country  in  general. 
In  ii.  12  he  contrasts  the  soil  of  Egypt  (the  Nile- 
valley)  with  that  of  Libya,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
Arabia  on  the  other;  that  part  of  Arabia,  namely, 
which  extends  along  the  sea  (i.  e.  the  Mediterra- 
nean) and  is  inhabited  by  Syrians,  and  which  he 
therefore  calls  also  Syria;  which  he  says  is  argilla- 
ceous and  rocky : the  whole  passage  evidently  refers 
to  the  district  between  the  Delta  and  Palestine, 
which  he  elsewhere  mentions  as  being  subject,  from 
Jenysus  to  Cadytis  (Jerusalem),  to  the  king  of 
Arabia,  i.  e.,  some  Beduin  Sheikh  (iii.  5).  In 
iii.  107,  he  gives  a detailed  description  of  Arabia, 
which  is  introduced  as  an  illustration  (ff  his 
theory  that  the  most  valuable  productions  came 
from  the  extremities  of  the  earth : Arabia  is 
the  last  of  the  inhabited  regions  of  the  earth,  to- 
wards the  south,  and  it  alone  produces  frank- 
incense, and  myrrh,  and  cassia,  and  cinnamon, 
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and  ladanum  (see  above,  §III.):  and  respecting 
the  methods  of  obtaining  these  treasures,  he  tells  us 
some  marvellous  stories;  concluding  with  the  state- 
ment that,  through  the  abundance  of  its  spices, 
gums,  and  incense,  the  country  sends  forth  a won- 
derfully sweet  odour  (iii.  107 — 113).  As  to  the 
situation  of  Arabia,  in  relation  to  the  surrounding 
countries,  he  says  that,  on  the  W.  of  Asia,  two  pen- 
insulas (aKTai)  nin  out  into  the  sea : the  one  on  the 
N.  is  Asia  IMinor:  the  other,  on  the  S,,  beginning  at 
Persia,  extends  into  the  Red  Sea  (^’Epvdprj  ^dXacraa, 

1.  e.  Indian  Ocean'), — comprising,  first,  Persia,  then 
Assyria,  and  lastly  Arabia ; and  ending  at  the  Ara- 
bian gulf,  into  which  Darius  dug  a canal  from  the 
Nile;  not,  however,  ending,  except  in  a customary 
sense  (ou  A^yovaa  el  pdq  v6/xw);  a qualification 
which  means  that,  though  the  peninsula  is  broken 
by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  it  really  continues  on  its 
western  side  and  includes  the  continent  of  Libya. 
On  the  land  side,  he  makes  this  peninsula  extend 
from  the  Persians  to  Phoenicia,  after  which  it  touches 
the  Mediterranean  at  the  part  adjacent  to  Palestine 
and  Egypt:  he  adds  that  it  includes  only  three 
peoples,  that  is,  the  three  he  named  at  first,  Persians, 
Assyrians,  and  Arabians  (iv.  38,  39).  It  must  be 
observed  that  Assyria  is  here  used  in  the  wide 
sense,  not  uncommon  in  the  early  writers,  to  include 
the  E.  part  of  Syria.  Of  the  people  of  Arabia,  he 
takes  occasion  to  speak,  in  connection  with  the  expe- 
dition of  Cambyses  into  Egypt  through  the  part 
already  mentioned  (iii.  5)  as  subject  to  an  Arabian 
king,  namely,  the  later  Idumaea ; but  his  description 
is  applicable  to  the  Arabs  of  the  desert  (^Beduins) 
in  general.  They  keep  faith  above  all  other  men, 
and  they  have  a remarkable  ceremony  of  making  a 
covenant,  in  ratification  of  which  they  invoke  Diony- 
sus and  Urania,  whom  they  call  Orotal  and  Alilat 
(i.  e.  the  Sun  and  Moon) ; and  these  are  the  only 
deities  they  have  (iii.  8,  comp.  i.  131).  He  mentions 
their  mode  of  carrying  water  across  the  desert  in 
camel’s  skins  (iii.  9);  and  elsewhere  he  describes  all 
the  Arabs  in  the  army  of  Xerxes  as  mounted  on 
camels,  which  are,  he  says,  as  swift  as  horses,  but  to 
which  the  horse  has  such  an  antipathy  that  the 
Arabs  were  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  whole  army 
(vii.  86,  87).  These  Arabs  were  independent  allies 
of  Persia : he  expressly  says  that  the  Arabians  were 
never  subjected  to  the  Persian  empire  (iii.  88),  but 
they  showed  their  friendship  for  the  Great  King  by 
an  annual  present  (hupov,  expressly  opposed  to 
<p6pos)  of  1000  talents  of  frankincense  (iii.  97),  the 
regularity  of  which  may  have  depended  on  how  far 
the  king  took  care  to  humour  them.  With  reference 
to  the  army  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  distinguishes  the 
Arabs  who  dwelt  above  Egypt  from  the  rest:  they 
were  joined  with  the  Aethiopians  (vii.  69).  As  they 
were  independent  of  the  Persians,  so  had  they  been 
of  the  earlier  empires.  The  alleged  conqvtests  of 
some  of  the  Assyrian  kings  could  only  have  affected 
small  portions  of  the  country  on  the  N.  and  NW. 
(Diod.  i.  53.  § 3.)  Xenophon  gives  us  some  of  the 
information  which  he  had  gathered  from  his  Persian 
friends  respecting  the  Arabs.  (^Cyr.  i.  1.  § 4,  5.  § 

2,  Vi.  2.  § 10.) 

The  independence  of  Arabia  was  supposed  to  be 
threatened  by  the  schemes  entertained  by  Alexander 
after  his  return  from  India.  From  anger,  as  some 
thought,  because  the  Arabs  had  neglected  to  court 
him  by  an  embassy,  or,  as  others  supposed,  impelled 
only  by  insatiable  ambition,  he  prepared  a fleet  on 
the  Euphrates,  whose  destination  was  undoubtedly 
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Arabia,  but  whether  vdth  the  rash  design  of  sub- 
jugating the  peninsula,  or  with  the  more  modest 
intention  of  opening  a highway  of  commercial  enter- 
prise between  Alexandria  and  the  East,  modem  cri- 
ticism has  taken  leave  to  doubt.  (Arrian.  A na6.  vii. 
19,  foil.;  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  c.55.) 
He  sent  out  expeditions  to  explore  the  coast;  but 
they  effected  next  to  nothing;  and  the  project,  what- 
ever it  may  have  been,  expired  with  its  author. 

The  successors  of  Alexander  in  Syria  experienced 
the  diflSculties  which  even  their  leader  would  have 
failed  to  surmount.  Diodorus  relates  the  unsuccess- 
ful campaigns  made  against  the  Nabathaean  Arabs, 
by  order  of  Antigonus,  in  which  his  lieutenant, 
Athenaeus,  was  signally  defeated,  and  his  son  De- 
metrius was  compelled  to  make  a treaty  with  the 
enemy  (xix.  94 — 100).  Under  the  Seleucidae,  the 
Arabs  of  Arabia  Petraea  cultivated  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Syria,  and  made  constant  aggressions  on 
the  S.  frontier  of  Palestine,  which  were  repelled  by 
the  more  vigorous  of  the  Maccabaean  princes,  till  at 
last  an  Idumean  dynasty  was  established  on  the 
throne  of  Jerusalem.  [Idumaea:  Diet,  of  Biog. 
art.  Herodes.'] 

Meanwhile,  the  commercial  enterprise  of  the 
Ptolemies,  to  which  Alexander  had  given  the  great 
impulse  by  the  foimdation  of  Alexandria,  caused  a 
vast  accession  to  the  knowledge  already  possessed  of 
Arabia,  some  important  results  of  which  are  pre- 
served in  the  work  of  Agatharcides  on  the  Erythraean 
Sea  (Phot.  Cod.  250,  pp.441 — 460,  ed.Bekker).  A 
great  step  in  advance  was  gained  by  the  expedition  sent 
into  Arabia  Felix  by  Augustus  in  b.c.  24,  under 
Aelius  Gallus,  who  was  assisted  by  Obodas,  king  of 
Petra,  with  a force  of  1 ,000  Nabathaean  Arabs.  Start- 
ing from  Egypt,  across  the  Arabian  Gulf,  and  landing 
at  Leuce  Come,  the  Romans  penetrated  as  far  as  the 
SW.  comer  of  the  peninsula  to  Marsyabae,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Sabaeans ; but  were  compelled  to  retreat, 
after  dreadful  sufferings  from  heat  and  thirst,  scarcely 
escaping  from  the  country  with  the  loss  of  all  the 
booty  The  allusions  of  the  poets  prove  the  eager- 
ness with  which  Augustus  engaged  in  this  unfortu- 
nate expedition  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  29.  1,  35.  38,  ii.  12. 
24,  iii.  24.  1,  Epist.  i.  7.  35;  Propert.  ii.  8.  19); 
and,  though  it  failed  as  a scheme  of  conquest,  it  ac- 
complished more  than  he  had  set  his  heart  on. 
Aelius  Gallus  had  the  good  fortune  to  number  among 
his  friends  the  geographer  Strabo,  who  accompanied 
him  to  Egypt,  and  became  the  historian  both  of  the 
expedition  and  of  the  important  additions  made  by 
it  to  what  was  already  known  of  the  Arabian  penin- 
sula (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  767,  foil.).  A very  full  ac- 
count of  the  people  and  products  of  the  country  is 
also  given  by  his  contemporary  Diodorus  (ii.  48 — 54, 
xix.  94 — 100).  Of  subsequent  writers,  those  who 
have  collected  the  most  important  notices  respecting 
Arabia  are,  Mela  (i.  2,  10,  iii  8);  Pliny  (vi.  28. 
s.  32.  et  alib.);  Arrian  (Anab.  ii.  20,  iii.  1,  5,  v. 25, 
vii.  1,  19,  20,  21,  Ind.  32,  41,  43);  Ptolemy  (v.l7, 
19,  vi.  7,  €t  alib.)'  Agathemerus  (ii.  11,  et  alib.)', 
and  the  author  of  the  Periphis  Maris  Erythraei, 
ascribed  to  Arrian.  It  is  needless  to  enter  into  the 
details  of  these  several  descriptions,  which  all  cor- 
respond, more  or  less  accurately,  to  the  accounts 
which  modem  writers  give  of  the  still  unchanged  and 
unconquered  people.  The  following  summary  com- 
pletes the  history  of  Arabia,  so  far  as  it  belongs  to 
this  work. 

In  A.D.  105,  the  part  of  Arabia  extending  E.  of 
Damascus  down  to  the  Red  Sea  was  taken  posses- 
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bion  of  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  and  formed  into  a 
Koman  province  under  the  name  of  Arabia.  (Dion. 
Cass.  Ixviii.  14;  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  8.)  Its  prin- 
cipal towns  were  Petra  and  Bostra,  the  former  in 
the  S.  and  the  latter  in  the  N.  of  the  province. 
[Petra;  Bostra.]  The  province  was  enlarged 
in  A.D.  195  by  Septimius  Severus.  (Dion.  Cass. 
Ixxv.  1,  2;  Eutrop.  viii.  18.)  Eutropius  speaks  of 
this  emperor  forming  a new  province,  and  his  ac- 
count appears  to  be  confirmed  by  the  name  of 
Arabia  Major,  which  we  find  in  a Latin  inscrip- 
tion, to  which  A.  W.  Zumpt  assigns  the  date  of  211 
{Inscr.  Lat.  Sel.  No.  5366).  The  province  was 
subject  to  a Legatus,  subsequently  called  Consularis, 
who  had  a legion  under  him.  After  Constantine 
Arabia  was  divided  into  two  provinces;  the  part  S. 
of  Palestine  with  the  capital  Petra,  forming  the 
province  of  Palaestina  Tertia,  or  Salutaris,  under  a 
Praeses;  and  the  part  E.  of  Palestine  with  the 
capital  Bostra  being  under  a Praeses,  subsequently 
under  a Dux.  (Marquardt,  Becker's  Rom.  Alter- 
ihum.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  201.) 

Some  partial  temporary  footing  was  gained,  at  a 
much  later  period,  on  the  SW.  coast  by  the  Aethio- 
pians,  who  displaced  a tyrant  of  Jewish  race;  and 
both  in  this  direction  and  from  the  N.,  Christianity 
was  introduced  into  the  country,  where  it  spread  to 
a great  extent,  and  continued  to  exist  side  by  side 
with  the  old  religion  (which  was  Sabaeism,  or  the 
worship  of  heavenly  bodies),  and  with  some  admix- 
ture of  Judaism,  until  the  total  revolution  produced 
by  the  rise  of  Mohammedanism  in  a.d.  622.  While 
maintaining  their  independence,  the  Arabs  of  the 
desert  have  also  preserved  to  this  day  their  ancient 
form  of  government,  which  is  strictly  patriarchal, 
under  heads  of  tribes  and  families  {Emirs  and 
Sheikhs’).  In  the  more  settled  districts,  the  pa- 
triarchal authority  passed  into  the  hands  of  kings ; 
and  the  people  were  divided  into  the  several  castes 
of  scholars,  warriors,  agriculturists,  merchants,  and 
mechanics.  The  Mohammedan  revolution  lies  be- 
yond our  limits. 

VI.  Geographical  Details. — 1.  Arabia  Petraea. 
[Petra;  Idumaea;  Nabathaei]. 

2.  Arabia  Deserta  (ji  iprifios  ’Apagta),  the  great 
Syrian  Desert,  N.  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Proper, 
between  the  Euphrates  on  the  E.,  Syria  on  the  N., 
and  Coelesyria  and  Palestine  on  the  W.,  was  entirely 
inhabited  by  nomad  tribes  (the  Beduins,  or  more 
properly  Bedawee),  who  were  known  to  the  ancients 
under  the  appellation  of  Scenitae  (SK^vcrat, 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  767  ; Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32  ; Ptol.)  from 
their  dwelling  in  tents,  and  Nomadae  (NopdSai) 
from  their  occupation  as  wandering  herdsmen,  and 
afterwards  by  that  of  Saraceni  (^apaKrivoi),  a 
name  the  origin  of  which  is  still  disputed,  while  its 
renown  has  been  spread  over  the  world  by  its  mis- 
taken application  to  the  great  body  of  the  Arabs,, 
who  burst  forth  to  subdue  the  world  to  El  Islam 
(Plin.  1.  c.;  Ptol.;  Ammian.  xiv.  4,  8,  xxii.  15,^ 
xxiii.  5,  6,  xxiv.  2,  xxxi.  16 ; Procop.  Bers.  ii. 
19,  20).  Some  of  them  served  the  Komans  as  mer- 
cenary light  cavalry  in  the  Persian  expedition  of 
Juhan.  Ptolemy  (v.  19)  mentions,  as  separate 
tribes,  the  Cauchabeni,  on  the  Euphrates ; the  Ba- 
tanaei,  on  the  confines  of  Syria  [BaTanaea],  the 
Agubeni  and  Khaabeni,  on  the  borders  of  Arabia 
Felix ; the  Orcheni,  on  the  Persian  Gulf ; and,  be- 
tween the  above,  the  Aeseitae,  Masani,  Agraei,  and 
Marteni.  He  gives  a long  list  of  towns  along  the 
course  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
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Thapsacus  downwards ; besides  many  in  the  inland 
parts ; most  of  which  are  merely  wells  and  halting 
places  on  the  three  great  caravan-routes  which  cross 
the  Desert,  the  one  from  Egypt  and  Petra,  eastward 
to  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  second  from  Palmyra  south- 
ward into  Arabia  Felix,  and  the  third  from  Palmyra 
SE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris. 

3.  Arabia  Felix  (’Apofijo  t}  EvSaifiuv),  included 
the  peninsula  proper,  to  which  the  name  was  ex- 
tended from  the  SW.  parts  (see  above).  The  op- 
posite case  has  happened  to  the  modem  name  El- 
Yemen,  which  was  at  first  applied  to  the  whole  penin- 
sula, but  is  now  used  in  a restricted  sense,  for  the 
SW.  part,  along  the  S.  part  of  the  Bed  Sea  coast. 
Ptolemy  makes  a range  of  mountains,  extending 
across  the  isthmus,  the  North  boimdary  of  Arabia 
Felix,  on  the  side  of  Arabia  Deserta;  but  no  such 
mountains  are  now  known  to  exist.  The  tribes  and 
cities  of  this  portion,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny, 
are  far  too  numerous  to  repeat ; the  chief  of  them  are 
treated  of  in  separate  articles,  or  under  the  following 
titles  of  the  most  important  tribes ; beginning  S.  of 
the  Nabathaei,  on  the  W.  coast : the  Thamy- 
DENI  and  Minyae  (in  the  south  part  of  Eejaz)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Macoraba  (Afecca);  the 
Sabaei  and  Homeritae  in  the  SW.  part  of  the 
peninsula  ( Yemen) ; on  the  SE.  coast,  the  Chatra- 
MOTiTAE  and  Adramitae  (in  El-Hadramaut,  a 
country  very  little  known,  even  to  the  present  day) ; 
on  the  E.  and  NE.  coast  the  Omanitae  and  Da- 
RACHENi  and  Gerraei  (in  Oman,  and  El-Ahsai 
or  El-Eejeh).  [P.  S.] 

AEABIA  FELIX  (^Apa€ia  evSai/jLtcy,  PeripL 
p.  14  ; ’Apa§ias  epirdpiov,  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 9 ; ^ ’Apa- 
€ia  rh  ipirSpiov,  viii.  22.  § 8),  or  Attanae  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32,  Sillig,  ’ASai/rj,  Philostorg.  E.  E.  iii.  4; 
Aden),  the  most  flourishing  sea-port  of  Arabia  Felix, 
whence  its  name ; the  native  name  being  that  given, 
by  Pliny  and  Philostorgius.  It  was  on  the  coast  of 
the  Homerita<e,  in  the  extreme  S.  of  the  peninsula, 
about  lf°  E.  pf  the  Straits  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  in 
45°  10'  E.  long.,  and  12°  46'  N.  lat.  Ptolemy 
places  it  in  80°  long,  and  11^°  N.  lat.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observation ; 
its  longest  day  being  12  hrs.  40  min.,  its  distance 
E.  from  Alexandreia  1 hr.  20  min.  The  author  of 
the  Periplus  ascribed  to  Arrian  states  that  it  was 
destroyed  by  Caesar,  which  can  only  refer  to  the 
expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus,  under  Augustus.  The 
blow,  however,  was  soon  recovered,  for  the  port  con- 
tinued to  flouiish  till  eclipsed  by  Mokha.  Its  recent 
occupation,  in  1839,  as  our  packet  station  between 
Suez  and  Bombay,  is  raising  it  to  new  consequence ; 
its  population,  which,  in  1839,  was  1,000,  was  nearly 
20,000  in  1842.  The  ancient  emporium  of  Arabian 
spices  and  Indian  wealth,  restored  to  importance, 
after  the  lapse  of  centuries,  as  a station  and  coal 
depot  for  the  overland  mail,  exhibits  a curious  link 
between  the  ancient  and  modem  civilization  of  the 
East,  and  a strange  example  of  the  cycles  in  which 
history  moves.  Aden  is  undoubtedly  the  Arabia 
of  Mela  (iii.  8.  § 7),  though  he  places  it  within 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Michaehs  supposed  it  to  be  the 
Eden  of  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  23),  but  his  opinion  is  op- 
posed by  Winer  {Bibl.  Realwbrterbuch,  s.  v.  Eden). 
Some  also  suppose  it  to  be  the  Ophir  of  Scripture. 
[Ophir].  [P.  8.] 

AEABIAE  and  AEABICUS  MONS  (rvs'Apa- 
S'irjs,  rh  ’ApdSiou  oZpos  : Jebel  Mokattem,  ^c.),  the 
name  given  by  Herodotus  (ii.  8)  to  the  range  of 
mountains  which  form  the  eastern  border  of  the 
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Nile-valley,  and  separated  it  from  the  part  of  Arabia 
W.  of  the  Arabian  Gulf.  The  range  on  the  west 
side  towards  Libya  he  names,  in  the  same  way, 
Libyci  Montes.  [Aegyptus.]  [P.  S.] 

ARA'BICUS  SINUS,  or  MARE  RUBRUM  (o 
’ApdSios  k6\ttos,  Herod.,  &c.;  in  some  later  writers 
’Apa§i/c5?  koKttos  ; 'EpvQpd  ^dAuacra,  its  usual 
name  in  LXX.  and  N.  T. : Arab.  Bahr-el-Kolsum : 
Red  Sea),  the  long  and  narrow  gulf  which  extends 
northwards  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  Arabia 
on  the  E.  and  Africa  (^Abyssinia,  and  Nubia,  and 
Egypt)  on  the  W.,  between  12°  40'  and  30°  N.  lat. 
and  between  43°  30'  and  32°  30'  E.  long.  Its  di- 
rection is  NNW.  and  SSE. : its  length  1400  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  nearly  200  miles. 

It  was  first  known  to  the  ancients  in  its  N.  part, 
that  is,  in  the  western  bay  of  the  two  into  which  its 
head  is  parted  by  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Sinai  ( Gul f 
of  Suez).  The  Israelites,  whose  miraculous  passage 
of  this  gulf,  near  its  head,  is  the  first  great  event  in 
their  history  as  a nation,  called  it  the  sedgy  sea. 
It  seems  to  have  been  to  this  part  also  (as  the 
earliest  kno■^^'n)  that  the  Greek  geographers  gave 
the  name  of  Red  Sea,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  Indian  Ocean ; while  the  Red  Sea 
it.'^clf  came  to  be  less  often  called  by  that  name,  but 
received  the  distinctive  appellation  of  Arabian  Gulf. 
But  it  never  entirely  lost  the  former  name,  which  it 
now  bears  exclusively.  To  find  a reason  for  its 
being  called  Red  has  puzzled  geographers,  from 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  779)  to  the  present  day.  'flie  best 
explanation  is  probably  that,  from  its  washing  the 
shores  of  Arabia  Petraea,  it  was  called  the  Sea  of 
Edom,  which  the  Greeks  translated  literally  into 
7)  ipvOpa  ^dAaaaa. 

The  views  of  the  ancients  respecting  this  gulf  are 
various  and  interesting.  Herodotus  (ii.  11)  calls  it 
a gulf  of  Arabia,  not  far  from  Egypt  (i.  e.  the  Nile- 
valley),  flowing  in  from  the  sea  called  'Epvdprj,  up 
to  Syria,  in  length  forty  days’  rowing  from  its  head 
to  the  open  sea,  and  half  a day’s  voyage  in  its  greatest 
breadth ; with  a flood  and  ebb  tide  every  day.  In 
c.  158,  he  speaks  of  Necho’s  canal  as  cut  into  the 
Red  Sea,  which  he  directly  aftenvards  calls  the 
Arabian  Gulf  and  the  Southern  Sea;  the  mixture  of 
the  terms  evidently  arising  from  the  fact  that  he  is 
.speaking  of  it  simply  as  part  of  the  great  sea,  which 
he  cslWs  Southern,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Northern, 
i.  e.  the  Mediterranean.  So,  in  iv.  37,  he  says  that 
the  Persians  extend  as  far  as  the  Southern  or  Red 
Sea,  ini  tV  voTipv  bdAaaoav  tt]v  ’Epvdprjv  Ka~ 
Xev/ie-nu,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf,  which  he  never  dis- 
tinguishes from  the  Erythraean  Sea,  in  its  wider 
sense;  thus,  he  makes  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris 
fall  into  that  sea  (i.  180,  vi.  20).  Again,  in  iv.  39, 
speaking  of  Arabia,  as  forming,  with  Persia  and 
Assyria,  a great  peninsula,  jutting  out  from  Asia 
into  the  Red  Sea,  he  distinguishes  the  Arabian  Gulf 
as  its  W.  boundary;  and  he  extends  the  Erythraean 
sea  all  along  the  S.  of  Asia  to  India  (c.  40).  Again, 
in  c.  159,  he  speaks  of  Necho’s  fleet  “ on  the  Arabian 
Gxxl?,  adjacent  to  the  Red  Sea”  (eTrl  rrj  'Epvdpfj  3a- 
Adaarri);  and,  in  relating  the  circumnavigation  of 
Africa  under  that  king,  he  says  that  Necho,  having 
finished  the  canal  from  the  Nile  to  the  Arabian 
Gulf,  caused  some  Phoenicians  to  embark  for  the 
expedition ; and  that  they,  setting  forth  from  the 
Red  Sea,  navigated  the  Southern  Sea  (ppg.'pQivres 
d/c  T7]s  ’Epvdprjs  ^aXd(T(rr]^  inKcaov  tt]v  vorigv  3a* 
Xaatrav),  and  so  round  Libya  by  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules to  Egypt  (iv.  42).  These  passages  show  that 
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Herodotus  knew  the  Red  Sea  as  a naiTow  gulf  of 
the  great  ocean,  which  he  supposed  to  extend  S.  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  that  his  notion  of  the  con- 
nection between  the  two  was  very  vague;  a view 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  he  regards  Arabia  as  the 
southernmost  counti-y  of  Asia  (iii.  107).  Respecting 
the  gulf  which  forms  the  western  head  of  the  Red 
Sea,  he  had  the  opportunity  of  gaining  accurate 
information  in  Lower  Egypt,  even  if  he  did  not  see 
it  himself ; and,  accordingly,  he  gives  its  width  cor- 
rectly as  half  a day’s  voyage  in  its  ■widest  part  (the 
average  width  of  the  Gulf  of  Suez  is  thirty  miles); 
but  he  fell  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  whole  sea 
to  be  the  same  average  width.  For  its  length  he 
was  dependent  on  the  accounts  of  traders ; and  he 
makes  it  much  too  long,  if  we  are  to  reckon  the 
forty  days  by  his  estimate  of  700  stadia,  or  even 
500  stadia,  a day,  which  would  give  2,400  and 
2,000  geog.  miles  respectively.  But  these  are  hi.s 
estimates  for  sailing,  and  the  former  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances ; whereas  his  forty  day.s 
are  expressly  for  rowing,  keeping  of  course  near  the 
coast,  and  that  in  a narrow  sea  affected  by  strong 
tides,  and  full  of  impediments  to  navigation.  More- 
over, the  Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb  should,  perhaps 
be  included  in  his  estimate.  Herodotus  regarded 
the  Nile-valley  and  the  Red  Sea  as  onginally  two 
parallel  and  equal  gulfs,  the  one  of  the  Northern 
Ocean,  and  the  other  of  the  Southern ; of  which  the 
former  has  been  filled  up  by  the  deposit  of  the  Nile 
in  two  myriads  of  years,  a thing  which  might  happen 
to  the  latter,  if  the  Nile  were  by  any  chance  to  be 
turned  into  it  (ii.  11).  How  little  was  generally 
known  of  the  S.  part  of  the  Red  Sea  down  to  the 
time  of  Herodotus,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
Damastes,  the  logographer,  a disciple  of  HeUanicus, 
believed  it  to  be  a lake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

Another  curious  coiijecture  was  that  of  Strabo, 
the  writer  on  physics,  and  Eratosthenes,  who  tried 
to  account  for  the  marine  remains  in  the  soil  of  the 
countries  round  the  Mediterranean,  by  supposing 
that  the  sea  had  a much  higher  level,  before  the 
disruption  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules ; and  that,  until 
a passage  was  thus  made  for  it  into  the  Atlantic,  its 
exit  was  across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  into  the  Red 
Sea  (jEpvBpd  3dAacr(ra).  Tliis  theory,  the  latter 
part  of  which  was  used  to  explain  Homer’s  account 
of  the  voyage  of  Menelaus  to  the  Aethiopians,  is 
mentioned  and  opposed  by  Strabo  (i.  pp.  38, 39,  57 ; 
Eratosth.  Frag.  p.  33,  foil.  ed.  Seidel.) 

The  ancient  geographers  first  became  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Red  Sea  under  the  Ptolemies. 
About  B.c.  100,  Agatharchides  wrote  a full  de- 
scription of  both  coasts,  under  the  title  Hepl  rf/s 
ipvdpus  3dAo(r<r7}s,  of  the  1st  and  5th  books  of  which 
we  have  a full  abstract  by  Photius  (Cod.  250, 
pp.  441 — 460,  ed.  Bekker;  and  in  Hudson’s  Geo- 
graphi  Graeci  Minores,  vol.  i.) ; and  we  have  nume- 
rous notices  of  the  gulf  in  Strabo,  Mela,  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Agathemerus.  They  describe  it  as  one 
of  the  two  great  gulfs  of  the  Southern  Sea  (f  voria 
hdXaaaa,  Strab.  p.  121),  or  Indian  Ocean,  to  which 
the  names  of  ’Epvdpd  3dAa<rcra  and  Mare  Rubnira 
were  now  usually  applied,  the  Red  Sea  itself  being 
sometimes  called  by  the  same  name  and  sometimes 
by  the  distinctive  name  of  Arabian  Gulf.  Ptolemy 
carefully  distinguishes  the  two  (viii.  16.  § 2);  as 
also  does  Agathemerag,  whose  Red  Sea  (jEpvdpd 
^dXaaaa)  is  the  Gulf  of  Bab-el-Mandeb.  It  ex- 
tended from  Arabia  Petraea  to  the  S.  extremity  of 
the  coast  of  the  Troglodylae  in  Aethiopia,  being 
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enclosed  on  the  W.  by  Egypt  and  Aethiopia,  on  the 
E.  by  Arabia  Felix.  Strabo,  who  includes,  under 
the  name  of  Aethiopians,  all  the  people  of  the 
extreme  south,  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
says  that  the  Aethiopians  are  divided  by  nature 
into  two  parts  by  the  Arabian  Gulf,  h.v  /nearifx- 
Ppivov  kvkKov  Tfiiifiari  a^io\6ya>  (i.  p.  35;  see 
Groskurd  and  the  commentators).  He  places  the 
Arabian  and  Persian  Gulf  opposite  the  Euxine  and 
the  Caspian  respectively,  which  is  qmte  right  (ii. 
p.  121).  Its  S.  entrance  was  a narrow  strait. 
Fauces  Maris  Rubri  (ra  areva  eV  tt}  'Epv9p^  ^a- 
Xdffcri,  Ptol. ; Straits  of  Bdb-el-Mandeh),  enclosed 
by  the  promontory  of  Deire  or  Here  (i2os  Sejan) 
on  the  W.,  and  that  of  Palindromos  ((7.  Bab-el- 
Mandeh),  on  the  E.  (Ptol.  i.  15.  § 11,  iv.  7.  § 9, 
vi.  7.  § 7,  viii.  16.  § 12.)  Its  length  was  dif- 
ferently estimated;  by  Eratosthenes  {ap.  Plin.)  at 
13,000  stadia;  by  Strabo,  at  15,000  (i.  p.  35:  in 
ii.  p.  100,  only  10,000,  but  the  reading  should 
probably  be  altered);  by  Agrippa,  at  14,000  or 
13,776  (1722  M.P.  ap.  Plin.),  and  by  Agathemerus 
at  10,000  stadia,  or  1,333J  M.P.;  besides  other 
calculations,  following  the  line  of  either  coast.  Its 
breadth  is  still  more  variously  stated,  probably  from 
its  being  taken  at  different  parts;  by  Timosthenes 
{ap.  Plin.)  at  2 days’ journey  (about  1,200  stadia); 
by  Strabo,  at  not  much  more  than  1,000  stadia  at 
its  widest  part ; while  the  general  estimate  reached 
3,800  stadia,  or  475  M.P.  The  width  of  the  strait 
is  60  stadia,  according  to  Strabo  and  Agathemerus, 
or  from  6 to  12  M.P.  according  to  different  accounts 
preserved  by  Pliny  : it  is  really  20  miles.  The 
dangers  of  this  strait,  which  have  given  to  it  the 
name  of  Bah-el-Mandeh  (i.  e.  Gate  of  Tears')  are 
not  made  much  of  by  the  ancient  "writers.  From 
the  narrowness  of  the  sea,  Strabo  often  compares  it 
to  a river. 

At  the  northern  end,  the  sea  was  parted  into  two 
bays  by  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  Petraea,  consisting 
of  the  Black  Mountains  of  Ptolemy  (rd  jx4\ava  opp, 
Ptol.  V,  17.  § 3,  vi.  7.  § 12 ; the  Sinaitic  group),  ter- 
minating on  the  S.  in  the  promontory  of  Poseidonium 
{Ras  Mohammed)  in  28°  N.  lat.  Of  these  bays, 
the  western  and  longer,  running  NW.  to  30°  N.  lat. 
was  called  the  Sinus  Hero'dpolites,  or  Herodpoliticus 
('HpwoTroA.iT77S  koXttos  or  fivxos,  "Upcaos  koXttos, 
Theophrast.  H.  PI-  iv.  8,  kSXttos  AlyvirriaKSs,  Jo- 
seph. Ant.  Jud.xiii.  2;  Bahr  JEs-Suez,  Gulf  of  Suez), 
from  the  city  of  Heroopolis  {'Hpdouu  tt6Xis),  near 
its  head,  on  the  canal  which  Necho  made  to  connect 
it  "with  the  Nile.  It  divided  Middle  Egypt  from 
Arabia  Petraea,  and  is  separated  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez.  Its  head  seems  to 
have  retired  in  consequence  of  the  sand  washed  up 
by  the  strong  tides  and  prevailing  S.  winds.  The 
tide  in  this  narrow  gulf  is  so  strong  as  to  raise  its 
surface  above  that  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
eastern  bay  was  called  Aelanites  and  Aelaniticus,  or 
Elanites  and  Elaniticus  Sinus  {AlXapirps,  ’EAa- 
virris,  'EXaviriKos  koXttos  or  pvxos  : Gulf  of 

Alcaba),  from  the  city  of  Aelana.  It  was  regarded 
as  the  innermost  recess  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  {fxvxos, 
Herod.  Strab.,  &c.;  Sinus  intimus,  Plin.).  Phny 
says  that  it  took  its  name  from  the  Laeanitae,  who 
dwelt  upon  it,  and  whose  capital  was  Laeana,  or, 
according  to  others,  Aelana ; he  then  adds  the  various 
foi-ms  Aeliniticus,  Aleniticus  (from  Artemidorus) 
and  Laeniticimi  (from  Juba).  It  extends  NNE.  to 
29°  36'  N.  lat.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles, 
between  rocky  and  precipitous  shores. 
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The  character  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  given  by  the 
ancients,  is  stormy,  rugged,  deep,  and  abounding  in 
marine  animals.  Its  coi*al  reefs  and  "violent  shifting 
winds  have  always  made  its  na"vigation  difficult: 
but  from  the  earliest  times  of  recorded  history  it 
was  used  by  the  Egyptians,  Phoenicians,  Jews,  and 
Arabs,  as  a great  highway  of  commerce  between 
India  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  general,  and  the  countries  round  the  Mediter- 
ranean. It  had  several  important  harbours  on  both 
coasts ; the  chief  of  which  were  Myos  Hormos, 
Berenice,  Ptoleihais  Theron,  and  Adule  on 
the  W.,  and  Aelana,  Leuce  Come,  Muza, 
Acila,  and  others  on  the  east.  Ptolemy  gives  the 
names  of  some  of  the  numerous  islands  of  the  Red 
Sea ; those  of  the  Erythraean  Sea  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  a place  to  which  Persian  exiles  were 
sent,  were  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Herod,  ll.  cc. ; 
Diod.  iii.  14,  15;  Eratosth.  ll.  cc.;  Strab.  i.  pp.  35, 
38,  47,  57,  ii.  pp.  100, 121, 132,  xvi.  p.  779 ; Mela, 
iii.  8;  Plin.  ii.  67,68,  v.  11,12,  "vi.  24,26,32,33; 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 13,  7.  §§  4,  27,  v.  17.  §§  1,  2,  vi.  7. 
§§  1,  36,  43,  vii.  5.  §§  1,  2,  10,  viii.  16.  § 2,  20. 
§ 2, 22.  § 2;  Agathem.  i.  2,  ii.  2,  5,  11,  14;  Rennel, 
Geog.  to  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  260,  vol.  ii.  pp.  88 — 91 ; 
Gosselin,  Ueber  die  Geogr.  Kenntniss  der  Alten 
vom  Arab.  Meerbusen,  in  Bredow’s  Untersuchungen, 
vol.  ii.;  Reichard,  Myos  Hormos  u.  die  dgyptisch- 
dthiopische  Kiiste  des  class.  Zeitalters,  the  Neu. 
Geogr.  Ephem.  vol.  xxviii. ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
ii.  pp.  226,  foil.,  245,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

AEAlBIS  {’’ApaSis,  Ptol.  "vi.  19.  § 2),  a river  of 
Gedrosia,  which  flowed  from  the  Montes  Baeti  ( Wa- 
shati),  through  the  country  of  the  Arabii,  to  the 
Indian  Ocean.  It  is  now  called  the  Furali.  The 
names  of  this  river  and  of  the  people  who  lived  on 
its  banks  are  variously  written  by  ancient  authors. 
Thus,  Arabius  {'Apd€LOS,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  21), 
Artabis  (^ApraSis,  Marcian),  Artabius  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6).  The  people  are  called  Arabitae  {’Apa- 
€^rai),  Arbii  (Plin.  "vi.  24),  Arabies  {ApdStes,  Ar- 
rian, Ind.  21,  22),  Arbies  {*Ap€Us,  Strab.  xv.  p. 
720),  Aribes  {''ApiSes,  Dion.  Perieg.  1096),  Arbiti 
("ApStTOJ,  Marcian).  From  this  people  the  Arbiti 
Montes  {‘'ApSira  opr],  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 3,  vii.  1.  § 28; 
called  Barbitani  by  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6)  appear  to 
have  derived  their  name.  Ptolemy  has  mistaken 
the  course  of  this  river  when  he  makes  it  flow  N.  of 
Drangiana  and  Gedrosia,  and  has  apparently  con- 
founded it  with  the  Etjnnander  (Helmend) ; and 
Pliny  has  placed  it  too  far  to  the  W.  on  the  edge  of 
Carmania  {Kirman),  whereas  it  really  divides  Sa- 
ranga  (ra  ^dpayya)  from  the  Oritae  {’Q-pelrai). 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 5,  viii.  25.  § 14.), 
speak  of  a to"wn  in  Gedrosia  called  Arbis.  Pliny  says 
(vi.  23)  that  it  was  founded  by  Nearchus.  [V.] 
ARABl'TAE.  [Arabis.] 

ARABRI'CA  {’ApaSpiya:  Arabricenses : Alan- 
qicer),  a stipendiary  tovvoi  of  the  Lusitani,  in  Hispania 
Lusitanica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tagus,  N.  of 
Olisipo;  the  Jerobriga  of  the  Itinerary.  (Plin.  iv. 
22.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 7 ; It.  Ant.  pp.  419,  421 ; 
Florez,  xiv.  174.)  [E.  S.] 

ARACCA  {’'ApaKKa,  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 4;  Aracha, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a to"wn  in  Susiana,  on  the 
Tigris.  Bochart  {ad  Gen.  x.  10)  has  attempted  to 
identify  it  with  Erech,  and  Michaelis  "with  Edessa. 
If,  however,  it  was  in  Susiana,  neither  of  these  iden- 
tifications will  answer.  [V.] 

ARACE'LI  (A’iA.  Aracelitanus : HuarteAraquil), 
a stipendiary  town  of  the  Vascones,  in  the  conventus 
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of  Caesarangusta,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  24  M.  P.  west  of  Pamplona, 
on  the  little  river  Araquil.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Itin. 
Ant.  p.  455.)  [P.  S.] 

AKACHNAEUM  (rb  'hpaxvalov  opos),  a moun- 
tain in  Peloponnesus,  forming  the  boundary  between 
the  temtories  of  Corinth  and  Epidaurus.  (Pans, 
ii.  25.  § 10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Hesych.  s.  v.  v(T(t4\l~ 
vov;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  417,  seq.,  vol.  iii. 
p.  312.) 

ARACHO'SIA  ’Apaxaxrlo:  Eth.  ’Apaxwrot, 
Strab.  XV.  p.  723;  Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  17  ; ’ApaxoH- 
rai,  Dion.  Perieg.  v.  1096,  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  23 ; Aracho- 
sii,  Plin.  vi.  9.  s.  21),  a province  of  Eastern  Persia, 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Paryeti  M.  (^Hazaras,  a 
portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  Hindu- 
KnsK),  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  Gedro- 
sia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Drangiana.  It  comprehends 
the  present  provinces  of  the  NE.  part  of  Baluchistan, 
Cutch,  Gandava,  Kandahar,  Sewestan,  and  the  SW. 
portion  of  Kdbulistan.  Col.  Rawlinson  {Journ. 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  xii.  p.  113)  has  supposed  the  name 
to  be  derived  from  Harakhwati  (Sansc.  Saraswati), 
which  is  also  presented  in  the  Arabic  Rakhaj  (ap- 
plied generally  to  Kandahar'),  and  on  the  Arghand- 
ab-river.  According  to  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  158), 
there  is  a place  called  Rohaj  or  Rokhaj,  on  the 
route  from  Bost  to  Ghizni. 

It  appears  to  have  been  a rich  and  thickly  peopled 
province,  and  acquired  early  importance  as  being 
one  of  the  main  routes  from  India  to  Persia.  Its 
chief  mountains  were  called  Paryeti  (^Hazaras),  in- 
cluding probably  part  of  the  Soliman  Koh  and  their 
SW.  branch  the  Khojeh  Amran  mountains.  It  was 
watered  by  several  streams,  of  which  the  principal 
bore  the  name  of  Arachotus  [Arachotus]  : and 
contained  the  subordinate  tribes  of  the  Paryeti,  Sidri, 
Rhoplutae,  and  Eoritae.  Its  most  ancient  capital 
was  Arachotus  or  Arachosia  [Arachotus]  ; and  in 
later  times  Alexandreia  or  Alexandreiopolis,  a name 
probably  given  to  it  subsequently  in  honour  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723,  seq.;  Aman, 
Anab.  iii.  28 ; Steph.  s.  v. ; Ptol. ; Rawlinson,  Wilson, 
ll  cc.)  [V.] 

ARACHO'TI  EONS.  [Arachotus,  No.  2.] 

ARACHO'TUS.  1.  ('Apax^tros,  Ptol.  vi.  20. 
§5;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Arachoti, ‘'Apaxw- 
roi,  Strab.  xi.  p.  514;  Steph.  B ; Arachosia,  Plin. 
vi.  33),  the  chief  city  of  Arachosia,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Semiramis  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  to  have 
been  watered  by  a river  which  flowed  from  the 
Indus  eastward  into  a lake  called  ’Apax^ros  Kprjvr) 
(Ptol.  vi.  20.  § 2),  and  by  Solinus  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Etymander.  Some  difference  of 
opinion  has  existed  in  modem  times  as  to  the  exact 
position  of  this  town,  and  what  modem  city  or  ruins 
can  be  identified  with  the  ancient  capital.  iM.  Court 
(Journ.  Asiat.  Societ.  Beng.)  has  identified  some 
ruins  on  Xh.Q  Arghasan  river,  4 parasangs  from  Karu~ 
dahar,  on  the  road  to  Shikar  pur,  with  those  of  Ara- 
chotus; but  these  Prof.  Wilson  considers  to  be  too 
much  to  the  SE.  Rawlinson  (Joum.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  p.  113)  thinks  that  he  has  found  them  at  a 
place,  now  called  U'ldn  Rabat.  He  states,  what  is  in- 
deed curious,  that  the  most  ancient  name  of  the  city, 
Cophen,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  and  Pliny,  has  given 
rise  to  the  tendtorial  designation  of  Kipin,  apphed  by 
the  Chinese  to  the  smTounding  country.  The  mins 
are  of  a very  remarkable  character,  and  the  mea- 
siireraents  of  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  are,  he  con- 
siders, decisive  as  to  the  identity  of  the  site.  Stepha- 
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nns  has  apparently  contrasted  two  cities, — Ara- 
chosia,  which  he  says  is  not  far  from  the  Massagetae, 
and  Arachotus,  which  he  calls  a town  of  India.  Col. 
Rawlinson  believes  the  contiguity  of  the  Massa- 
getae and  Arachosia  may  be  explained  by  the  sup- 
position that  by  Massagetae  Stephanus  meant  the 
Sacae,  who  colonised  the  Hazdrah  Mountains  on 
their  way  from  the  Eindu-Kush  to  Sacastan  or 
Seistan. 

2.  (’Apax<*»Tds,  Steph.  B.;  Isid.  Charax;  Plin. 
vi.  23),  the  river  of  Arachosia,  which  flowed  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Caucasus  (Hindu-Kush), 
and  gave  its  name  to  the  capital.  (Steph.  B.) 
Ptolemy  has  committed  an  error  in  extending 
this  river  to  the  Indus;  but  he  has  in  part  at- 
tained the  trath  in  connecting  it  with  a lake 
(\ip.v7),  T^TLS  KaXeirai  ’Apax^fros  Kp^juri,  Ptol.  vi. 
20.  § 2;  “ Arachoti  Eons,”  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  26; 
perhaps  the  modern  Dooree).  The  chief  point  is 
to  determine  what  river  Ptolemy  refers  to,  as  he 
does  not  give  its  name.  The  Etymander,  Hemian- 
dus,  or  Erymanthus  (now  Helmend),  flows  from  the 
mountains  W.  of  Kdbul  into  Lake  Zarah  ; and  M. 
Burnouf  has  supposed  this  to  be  the  Arachotus, 
Zend  Haraquaiti  (Sansc.  Saraswati)  being  a name 
common  to  a river,  and  implying  connection  vrith  a 
lake.  Wilson  considers,  however,  the  present  Ar- 
kand-Ab,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Helmend,  as 
answering  best  to  the  description  of  Ptolemy.  Another 
tributary  called  the  Turnuk^ovfs,  through  a small  lake 
called  Dooree  in  Elphinstone’s  map.  It  is  possible 
that  the  name  Arachotus  may  have  been  formerly 
applied  indiscriminately  to  the  three  tributaries  of  the 
Helmend,  the  Arkand-ab,  Turnuk,  and  Arghasan, 
which  are  all  rivers  of  about  the  same  volume. 
(Wilson,  Ariana,  pp.  156,  157.)  [V.] 

ARACHTHUS  (^Apaxdos,  Pol.  xxii.  9 ; Ptol.  iii. 
13;  Liv.  xliii.  22;  Plin.  iv.  1 ; ’'Apardos,  Strab.  pp. 
325,  327;  'Arardos,  Dicaearch.  42,  p.  460,  ed. 
Euhr;  ‘'ApaiOos,  Lycophr.  409  ; Tzetz.  ad  loc.  ; 
Arethon,  Liv.  xxxriii.  3;  respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Kramer,  ad  Strab.  p.  325  : Arta),  a 
river  of  Epirus,  rising  in  Mount  Tymphe  and  the 
district  Paroraea,  and  flowing  southwards  first 
through  the  mountains,  and  then  through  the  plain 
of  Ambracia  into  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  The  town  of 
Ambracia  was  situated  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank, 
at  the  distance  of  7 miles  from  the  sea,  in  a direct 
line. 

The  Arachthus  formed  the  boundary  between 
Hellas  proper  and  Epirus,  whence  Ambracia  was 
reckoned  the  first  to'wn  in  Hellas.  The  country 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  full  of  marshes.  The 
entrance  to  the  present  mouth  of  the  Arta,  which 
lies  to  the  E.  of  the  ancient  mouth,  is  so  obstructed 
by  swamps  and  shoals  as  scarcely  to  be  accessible 
even  to  boats ; but  on  crossing  this  bar  there  are 
16  or  17  feet  of  water,  and  rarely  less  than  10  in  the 
channel,  for  a distance  of  6 miles  up  the  river.  Three 
miles  higher  up  the  river  altogether  ceases  to  be  navi- 
gable, not  having  more  than  5 feet  in  the  deepest 
part,  and  greatly  obstructed  by  shoals.  The  course 
of  the  river  is  very  tortuous ; and  the  9 miles  up  the 
river  are  only  about  2 from  the  gulf  in  a direct 
line.  At  the  entrance,  its  width  is  about  60  yards, 
but  it  soon  becomes  much  naiTower;  and  9 miles 
up  its  width  is  not  more  than  20  yards.  At  Am- 
bracia, however,  its  bed  is  about  200  yards  across; 
but  the  stream  in  summer  is  divided  by  sand-banks 
into  small  rivulets,  shallow  but  rapid,  running  at 
least  4 miles  an  hour.  Above  the  town,  it  appears 
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comparatively  diminutive,  and  5 or  6 miles  higlaer 
up,  is  lost  among  the  hills.  This  is  the  present 
condition  of  the  river,  as  described  by  Lieutenant 
Wolfe, who  visited  it  in  1830.  (Jov/rnal  of  the  Geo- 
graphical Society,  vol.  iii.  p.  81.) 

ARA'CIA  (’ApoKta,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 8;  Plin.  vi.25), 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Persis,  which  appears 
from  Ptolemy  to  have  borne  also  the  name  of  Alex- 
andri  Insula.  [V.] 

ARACILLUM  (^Aradillos,  near  Fontihre  and 
Reynoso,'),  a town  of  the  Cantabri,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  not  to  be  confounded  with  Araceli. 
(Oros.  vi.  21;  Florez,  iv.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

ARACYNTHUS  (’ApaKwOos:  Zygos),  a range 
of  mountains  in  Aetolia  running  in  a south-easterly 
direction  from  the  Achelous  to  the  Evenus,  and 
separating  the  lower  plain  of  Aetolia  near  the  sea 
from  the  upper  plain  above  the  lakes  Hyria  and 
Trichonis.  (Strab.  pp.  450,  460;  Dionys.  Perieg. 
431;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  121.) 
Pliny  (iv.  2.  § 3)  and  Solinus  (7.  § 22)  erroneously 
call  Aracynthus  a mountain  of  Acamania.  If  we 
can  trust  the  authority  of  later  writers  and  of  the 
Roman  poets,  there  was  a mountain  of  the  name  of 
Aracynthus  both  in  Boeotia  and  in  Attica,  or  per- 
haps on  the  frontiers  of  the  two  countries.  Thus 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  and  Servius  (ac?  Virg.  Eel.  ii. 
24)  speak  of  a Boeotian  Aracynthus;  and  Sextus 
Empiricus  {adv.  Gramm,  c.  12,  p.  270),  Lutatius 
(ad  Stat.  Theb.  ii.  239),  and  Vibius  Sequester  (de 
Mont.  p.  27)  mention  an  Attic  Aracynthus.  The 
mountain  is  connected  with  the  Boeotian  hero  Am- 
phion  both  by  Propertius  (iii.  13.  42)  and  by  Virgil 
(Eel.  ii.  24)  ; and  the  line  of  Virgil  — “ Amphion 
Dircaeus  in  Actaeo  Aracyntho”  — would  seem  to 
place  the  mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica.  (Comp.  Brandstater,  Gesch.  desAetol. 
Landes,  p.  108.) 

ARAD  (’ApdS),  a city  of  the  Canaanites  in  the  S. 
of  Palestine,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wilderness 
of  Kadesh.  When  the  Israelites  were  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Seir,  at  the  time  of  Aaron’s  death,  the  king 
of  Arad  attacked  them,  and  took  some  of  them  pri- 
soners. (Numb.  xxi.  1,  xxxiii.  40;  Judges,  i 16.) 
The  city  was  consequently  devoted  to  destruction  by 
the  Israelites ; but  the  accomplishment  of  their  vow 
(Numb.  xxi.  3)  is  only  recorded  by  anticipation,  for 
it  was  executed  under  Joshua  (Josh.  xii.  14).  Eu- 
sebius and  Jerome  place  Arad  20  M.  P.  from  Hebron 
and  4 from  Malatha.  Dr.  Robinson  identifies  it,  on 
the  ground  of  the  general  agreement  in  position  and 
the  identity  of  name,  with  an  eminence  on  the  road 
from  Petra  to  Hebron,  called  Tell  'Arad.  (Re- 
searches, vol.  iii.  p.  12.)  [P.  S.] 

A'RADEN  (’ApaS^v  : Eth.  'Apadrivios,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.),  a city  of  Crete,  formerly  called  Anopolis. 
In  Kiepert’s  map  it  appears  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the 
island,  near  the  Phoenix  Portus.  Remains  of  an- 
cient walls  are  found  at  the  modem  Anopolis. 
(Pashley,  Crete,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'RADUS.  1.  (r)  ’Apabos:  Eth.  ’ApdSios,  Ara- 
dius:  0.  T.  Arvad,  Arvadite,  Gen.  x.  18,  1 Chron. 
i.  16;  'Apddioi  LXX. : Ruad),  an  island  otf  the  N. 
coast  of  Phoenicia,  at  a distance  of  20  stadia  from 
the  m3inland.  (Strab.  p.  753.)  Pliny  (v.  17),  in 
estimating  this  distance  at  only  200  paces,  falls 
short  of  the  true  measurement  (perhaps  we  should 
read  2,200  paces;  see Tzschucke,  ad  Pomp. Mel.  ii. 
7.  § 6).  Strabo  (1.  c.)  describes  it  as  a rock  rising 
from  the  midst  of  the  waves,  7 stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. Jlodern  travellei's  state  that  it  is 
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of  oblong  shape,  with  a slight  rise  towards  the 
centre  and  steep  on  every  side.  Though  a rock 
rather  than  an  island,  it  was  extremely  populous, 
and,  contrary  to  Oriental  custom,  the  houses  had 
many  stories.  According  to  Strabo,  it  owed  its 
foundation  to  Sidonian  exiles.  (Comp.  Joseph.  Ant. 
i.  6.  § 2.)  The  city  of  Aradus  was  next  in  im- 
portance after  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Like  other  Phoe- 
nician cities,  it  was  at  first  independent,  and  had  its 
own  kings ; and  it  would  seem  that  the  strip  of  land 
extending  from  Paltus  to  Simyra  was  dependent 
upon  it.  In  the  time  of  the  prophet  Ezekiel  (xxvii. 
8,  11)  it  supplied  Tyre  with  soldiers  and  sailors. 
Along  with  the  rest  of  Phoenicia,  it  became  subject 
to  Persia.  Afterwards,  during  the  campaign  of 
Alexander,  Gerostratus,  king  of  Aradus,  was  serving 
in  the  Persian  fleet  under  Autophradates,  when  his 
son  Straton  submitted  to  the  conqueror.  Gerostratus 
assisted  the  Macedonians  at  the  siege  of  Tyre. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  13,  20.)  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  family  of  the  Lagidae,  when  Ptolemy  Soter, 
B.  c.  320,  seized  on  Phoenicia  and  Coele  Syria.  Its 
wealth  and  importance  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
rights  of  asylum  they  obtained  from  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus,  B.  c 242,  whom  they  had  supported  against 
Antiochus  Hierax;  so  much  so  that  it  was  enabled 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great. 
(Pol.  V.  68.)  Whence  it  may  be  inferred  that  it 
had  previously  become  independent,  probably  in  the 
war  between  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  Antiochus 
Theos.  The  fact  of  its  autonomy  is  certain  from 
coins.  (See  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  393.)  All  these 
advantages  were  lost  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
who,  on  his  return  from  Aegypt,  took  possession  of 
the  town  and  district.  (Hieronym.  in  Ban.  xi.) 
In  the  war  between  Antiochus  Grypus  and  Antio- 
chus Cyzicenus  it  declared  itself  in  favour  of  the 
latter;  and  when  he  was  slain  by  Seleucus,  Antio- 
chus Eusebes,  his  son,  found  shelter  there,  and  by 
its  aid,  in  concert  with  other  cities,  maintained  him- 
self with  varying  success,  till  Syria  submitted  to 
Tigranes  king  of  Armenia,  and  finally  came  imder 
the  dominion  of  Rome.  In  common  with  the  rest  of 
the  province,  it  was  mixed  up  in  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  69,  v.  1.)  Coins  of  Aradus, 
ranging  from  Domitian  to  Elagabalus,  are  enume- 
rated in  Eckhel  (1.  c.).  Under  Constans,  Mii  awiyah, 
the  lieutenant  of  the  khalif  Omar,  destroyed  the* 
city,  and  expelled  the  inhabitants.  (Cedren.  Hist. 
p.  355;  Theophan.  p.  227.)  As  the  town  was 
never  rebuilt,  it  is  only  the  island  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  historians  of  the  Crusades.  Tarsus 
was  said  to  be  a colony  from  Aradus.  (Dion  Chrys. 
Orat.  Tarsen.  ii.  p.  20,  ed.  Reiske.)  A maritime 
population  of  about  3,000  souls  occupies  the  seat  of 
this  once  busy  and  industrious  hive.  Portions  of 
the  old  double  Phoenician  walls  are  still  found  on 
the  NE.  and  SE.  of  the  island,  and  the  rock  is  per- 
forated by  the  cisterns  of  which  Strabo  speaks.  The 
same  author  (see  Groskurd’s  note,  p.  754)  minutely 
describes  the  contrivance  by  which  the  inhabitants 
drew  their  water  from  a submarine  source.  Though 
the  tradition  has  been  lost,  the  boatmen  of  Ruad 
still  draw  fresh  water  from  the  spring  Ain  Ibrahim 
in  the  sea,  a few  rods  from  the  shore  of  the  opposite 
coast.  Mr.  Walpole  (YAe  A vol.  iii.  p.  391) 
found  two  of  these  springs.  A few  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, taken  from  columns  of  black  basalt,  which,  as 
there  is  no  trap  rock  in  the  island,  must  have  been 
brought  over  from  the  mainland,  are  given  (in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra,  New  York,  vol.  v.  p.  252)  by 
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the  Rev,  W.  Thomson.  (Mignot,  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
des  Inscript,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  229 ; Winer,  Real  Wort. 
Buck.  s.  V.  Arvad  ; Rosenmiiller,  Hand.  Bib.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  7,  with  the  Extracts  from  Maundrell, 
Shaw,  Pococke,  and  Volnej;  Chesney,  Exped.  Eu- 
phrat.  vol.  i.  p.  451.) 
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2.  (^AreTc,  Aralc,  Karek),  an  island  in  the  Per- 
sian gulf.  (Steph.  B.;  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 47.)  Strabo 
(p.  766;  comp.  Groskurd,  ad  loc.')  places  it  at  10 
days’  voyage  6*om  Teredon,  and  one  from  the  pro- 
montory of  ilaki.  The  inhabitants  of  this  island 
and  the  neighbouring  one  Tyrus  asserted  that  they 
were  the  founders  of  the  well-known  Phoenician 
cities  of  the  same  name.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  1 ; 
D’Anville,  Man.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript,  vol.  xxx. 
p.  147;  Gosselin,  vol.  iii.  pp.  103,  seq.  122,  124; 
Niebuhr,  de  I Arabic,  p.  277;  Chesney, 

Eupkrat.  vol.  i.  p.  647.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARAB  ALEXANDRI,  CYRI,  &c.  [Alex- 
ANDRi  Arab.] 

ARAE  HE'SPERI  (S.  Lucar  la  Mayor'),  a town 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  W.  of  Hispalis  (Seville'),  men- 
tioned on  an  inscription  as  having  been  destroyed, 
and  rebuilt  by  Caesar,  with  the  new  name  of  Solia, 
or  Sollurco.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  115; 
Ukert,  i.  1.  p.  373.)  [P.  S.d 

ARAE  PHILAENO'RUM  (ol  rwu 

Strab.  &c.,  but  ot  ^iXaiuov  So^poi,  Polyb. 
iii.  39,  X.  40),  a position  very  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Great  Syrtis,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  which 
marked  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of 
Carthage  and  C\Tene,  and  afterwards  between  Tri- 
politana  and  Cyrenaica.  (Polyb.  ll.  cc.;  Sail.  Jug. 
19,  79;  Strab.  iii.  p.  171,  xvii.  p.  836;  Plin.  v.  4; 
Mela,  i.  7.  §6;  Scylax,  p.  47 ; Ptol.;  Stadiasm.; 
Tab,  Pent.)  The  name  is  derived  from  a romantic 
story,  for  wdiich  Sallust  is  the  earliest  authority, 
(Jug.  79,  comp.  Val.  Max.  v.  6.  ext.  4.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Carthaginians  ruled  over  the  greater 
part  of  North  Africa,  and  the  Greek  colonists  of 
Cyrene  were  also  very  powerfal,  long  wars  arose 
respecting  their  boundaries,  which  were  left  un- 
defined by  the  nature  of  the  country  on  the  shores 
of  the  Syrtes,  a sandy  waste,  with  neither  river  nor 
mountain  to  serve  for  a land-mark.  (A  description, 
however,  not  quite  accurate;  see  Syrtes.)  At 
length  it  was  agreed  to  fix  the  boundary  at  the 
point  of  meeting  of  envoys  sent  out  at  the  same 
time  from  each  city.  Whether  by  diligence, 
trickery,  or  chance,  the  Carthaginian  envoys  per- 
formed so  much  the  greater  part  of  the  distance 
(in  fact  about  7-9ths,  a disproportion  sufficient  of 
itself  to  dispose  of  the  historical  value  of  the  story), 
that  the  Greeks  were  prepared  for  any  course  rather 
than  to  return  and  risk  the  penalty  of  their  neg- 
lect. They  would  only  consent  to  the  boundary 
being  fixed  at  the  place  of  meeting,  on  the  condition 
that  the  Carthaginians  would  submit  to  be  buried 
alive  on  the  spot;  if  not,  they  demanded  to  advance 


as  far  as  they  pleased  on  the  same  terms.  The 
Carthaginian  envoys,  two  brothers  named  Philaeni, 
devoted  themselves  for  their  country;  and  their 
fellow-citizens  consecrated  their  heroism  by  honours 
to  their  memory  at  home,  and  by  monuments, 
named  after  them,  on  the  spot  of  their  living  inter- 
ment. Like  other  such  landmarks,  erected  both  to 
perpetuate  a boundary  and  the  memory  of  some 
gi'eat  event  which  fixed  it,  these  monuments  were 
called  altars.  (See  the  remarks  of  Strabo  on  such 
monuments  in  general,  iii.  p,  171.)  The  monu- 
ments were  no  longer  to  be  seen  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  (1.  c.),  but  the  name  was  preserved.  Pliny 
(v.  4)  mentions  the  arae,  and  adds,  ex  harena  sunt 
eae ; perhaps  connecting  the  name  with  some  ex- 
isting hills,  or  tumuli,  while  Strabo  had  looked  for 
artificial  monuments.  The  position  is  clearly  fixed 
by  the  passages  above  quoted.  It  was  nearly  at 
the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis,  a little  W.  of  Auto- 
mala,  which  was  at  the  very  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
(Strab.  p.  836) ; notwithstanding  that  Sallust  (Jug. 
19)  appears  to  name  it  as  W.  of  Leptis  Magna,  and 
that  Strabo  (p.  171)  places  it  about  the  middle  of 
the  country  between  the  Syrtes  (Kara  fxear^v  irov 
T7]v  fiera^v  rSiv  'Zvprecav  yr\v).  Both  writers,  in 
their  other  and  chief  passages  on  the  subject,  place 
the  altars  where  we  have  stated.  The  apparent 
discrepancy  in  Sallust  is  easily  removed  by  a proper 
mode  of  connecting  the  parts  of  the  sentence  (see 
Cortius  and  Kritz  ad  loc.  and  l\Iannert.  x.  2.  p.  1 1 7) ; 
and  the  phrase  used  by  Strabo,  “ the  land  between 
the  Syrtes,”  is  continually  employed  for  the  whole 
coast  between  the  outer  extremities  of  the  two  gulfs, 
Kara  ix4a-qv  ttou  being  also  evidently  used  vaguely. 
The  place  does  not  occur  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
but  its  position  is  occupied  by  a station  called 
Banadedari,  probably  the  native  Libyan  or  Punic 
name.  The  locahty,  as  fixed  by  the  ancient  writers, 
corresponds  to  a position  a little  W.  of  Moulchtar, 
the  present  boundary  of  Syrt  and  Barca,  near 
which  Captain  Beechey  (p.  210)  mentions  a re- 
markable table-hiU  called  Jebel- Allah,  which  has 
v'ery  hkely  as  good  claims  (however  feeble  they  may 
be)  to  be  considered  one  of  the  so-caUed  Altars,  as 
any  other  hill  or  mound  seen  or  imagined  by  the 
ancients.  A discussion  of  the  historical  value  of 
the  legend  of  the  Philaeni  is  superfluous : besides 
obvious  weak  points,  it  has  all  the  character  of  a 
story  invented  to  account  for  some  striking  object, 
such  as  tumuli;  and  the  singular  ^iXa'ivov  in 
Polybius  deserves  notice.  (Beechey,  Proceedings 
of  the  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  Coast  of 
Africa,  chap.  vi. ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  (fc.  pp. 
344,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAE  SESTIA'NAE  (^yarlov  Bwfwi  aKpov), 
three  altars  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  on  a 
promontory  near  the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain. 
Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 3)  place 
the  headland  a little  N.  of  Nerium  Pr.  (C.  Finis- 
terre),  which  would  correspond  to  C.  Villano  ; Mela 
(iii.  1.  § 9)  carries  it  further  eastward;  the  former 
is  the  more  probable  position.  [P.  S,] 

ARAETHY'REA  (’Apai6vp4a),  the  ancient  capi- 
tal of  Phliasia,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  been 
originally  named  Arantia  Xpavria),  after  Aras,  its 
founder,  and  to  have  been  called  Ai'aethyrea  after  a 
daughter  of  Aras  of  this  name.  The  name  of  its 
founder  was  retained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  in  the 
hill  Arantinus,  on  which  it  stood.  Homer  mentions 
Ai-aethyrea.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  571;  Strab.  viii.  p.  382  • 
Pans.  ii.  12.  §§  4,  5.)  We  learn  from  Strabo  (1.  c.) 
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that  its  inhabitants  quitted  Araethyrea,  and  founded 
rhlius,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the  former 
town.  Hence  the  statement  of  the  grammarians, 
that  Araethyrea  and  Arantia  were  both  ancient 
names  of  Phlius.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  ^\iovs,  'Apav- 
Ti'a;  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  115.)  Boss  sup- 
poses the  ruins  on  Mt.  Polyfengo  to  be  those  of 
Araethyrea.  Leake  had  erroneously  supposed  them 
to  be  the  ruins  of  Phlius.  (Boss,  Reisen  im  Pelo~ 
pcnnes,  vol.  i.  p.  27,  seq.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  hi. 
p.  339,  seq.)  [Phlius.] 

A'BAGUS,  ABAGON,  ABBHABON  ^Apayos, 
'Apaywv,  ’Appa€wp:  Aragui,  or  AraJcj,  a river  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  flowing  from  the  Caucasus  into  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  only  tributary  of  the  Cyrus  in 
Iberia,  which  Strabo  mentions  by  name.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  500,  where  the  MSS.  have  ’Apaywpa,  ’A^^a- 
yuva,  and  ’A^^aSwva.) 

The  same  river  is  evidently  meant  a little  further 
on,  where  Strabo,  in  describing  the  four  mountain 
passes  into  Iberia,  says  that  that  on  the  N.  from  the 
country  of  the  Nomades  is  a difflcult  ascent  of  three 
clays’  journey  (along  the  Terek)',  after  which  the 
road  passes  through  the  defile  of  the  river  Aragus,  a 
journey  of  four  days,  the  pass  being  closed  at  the 
lower  end  by  an  impregnable  wall.  This  is  the  great 
central  pass  of  the  Caucasus,  the  Caucasiae,  or  Sar- 
maticae  Pylae,  now  the  Po55  of  Dariel.  [Caucasus.] 
But  Strabo  adds,  as  the  text  stands,  that  another 
of  the  four  Iberian  passes,  namely,  the  one  leading 
from  Armenia,  lay  upon  the  rivers  Cyrus  and 
Aragus,  near  which,  before  their  confluence,  stood 
fortified  cities  built  on  rocks,  at  a distance  of  16 
stadia  from  each  other,  namely,  Harmozica  on  the 
Cyrus,  and  Seumara  on  the  other  river.  Through 
this  pass  Pompey  and  Canidius  entered  Iberia  (pp. 
500,  501).  According  to  this  statement,  we  must 
seek  the  pass  near  Misketi,  N.  of  Tifiis;  but  it  is 
supposed,  by  Groskurd  and  others,  that  the  name 
Aragus  in  this  last  passage  is  an  error  (whether 
of  Strabo  himself,  or  of  the  copyists),  and  that  the 
pass  referred  to  is  very  much  further  westward, 
on  the  great  high  road  from  Erzeroum,  through 
Kars,  to  the  N.,  and  that  the  river  wrongly  called 
Aragus  is  the  small  stream  falling  into  the  Cyrus 
near  Akhaltsik,  where  the  ruined  castles  of  Eorum 
Ziche  (or  Armatsiche)  and  Tsumar  are  thought  to 
preserve  the  names,  as  well  as  sites,  of  Strabo’s 
Harmozica  and  Seumara.  (Beinegg,  Beschreib.  d, 
Cauc.  vol.  ii.  p.  89 ; Klaproth,  Voyage  au  Cauc, 
vol.  i.  p.  518.)  The  river  spoken  of  is  supposed  to 
be  the  Pelorus  of  Dion  Cassius  (xxxvii.  2).  [P.  S.] 

ABAINUS  (’ApdiVos),  a small  place  in  Laconia, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  containing 
the  monument  of  Las,  who  founded  a town  called 
Las  after  Mm.  Boblaye  places  Araimis  at  Aghera- 
nos  (Pans.  iii.  24.  § 10 ; Boblaye  Recherches,  &c. 
p.  88;  comp.  ~Lo2^o,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  173.) 

ABAMAEI.  [Syria.] 

ABANDIS  (^ApavSis,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  §6;  Aranni, 
It.  Ant.  p.  426,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43;  Aranditani, 
Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35 : prob.  Ouriqiie),  a stipendiary 
town  of  the  Celtici,  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Ebora,  60  M.  P. 
north  of  Ossonoba.,  Some  take  it  for  the  modern 
Ahrantes. 

ABANGAS  (6  *ApayKas  ^/Apayyas  opos),  a 
mountain  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  imme- 
diately N.  of  the  Equator,  in  47^°  long.,  and  1°  35' 
N.  lat.,  in  a part  of  Central  Africa,  now  entirely 
unknown.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 12.)  [P.  S.] 
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ABA'NTIA,  ABANTPNUS  MONS.  [Arab- 

THYREA.] 

ABAPHEN.  [Attica.] 

ABAB,  or  A'BABIS  ("'Apap,  ‘'Apapis : Saone),  a 
river  of  Gallia,  which  rises  in  the  high  land,  con- 
nected with  the  Vosges  (Vosegus),  which  hes 
between  E'pinal  and  Plomhieres,  in  the  modem 
department  of  Vosges.  The  Saone  has  a general 
south  course  past  Chalons  sur  Saone,  to  its  junction 
with  the  Bhone  at  Lugdunum  (^Lyon).  Its  length 
is  estimated  at  about  300  miles.  The  current  in 
the  middle  and  lower  part  is  very  slow.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  12.)  It  is  joined  on  the  left  bank  at  Verdmi 
stir  Saone,  by  the  Dubis  or  Alduasdubis  (^Doubs). 
Strabo  (p.  186)  makes  both  the  Arar  and  the  Dubis 
rise  in  the  Alps,  but  he  does  not  mean  the  High 
Alps,  as  appears  from  Ms  description,  for  he  makes 
the  Seine  rise  in  the  same  mountains  as  the  Saone. 
Vibius  Sequester  (Arar  Germaniae)  makes  the  Arar 
rise  in  the  Vosges.  In  Caesar’s  time,  the  Arar  from 
Lyon,  at  least  to  the  confluence  of  the  Doubs,  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Sequani  on  the  east,  and 
the  Aedui  on  the  west;  and  the  right  to  the  river 
tolls  (SiayayiKo,  tcAtj,  Strab.  p.  192)  was  disputed 
between  them.  The  navigation  of  the  Saone  was 
connected  with  that  of  the  Seine  by  a portage,  and 
this  was  one  line  of  commercial  communication 
between  Britain  and  the  valley  of  the  Bhone. 
(Strab.  p.  189.)  It  was  a design  of  L.  Vetus,  who 
commanded  in  Germania  in  the  time  of  Nero,  to 
unite  the  Arar  and  the  Mosella  (^Mosel),  by  a canal 
(Tacit.  Ann.  xiii.  53) ; and  thus  to  effect  a com- 
munication between  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine. 

The  larger  rivers  of  France  retain  their  Gallic 
names.  The  Saone  is  an  exception,  but  its  true 
Gallic  name  appears  to  be  Saucona.  (Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  11.)  [G.L.] 

ABABAT.  [Armenia.] 

ABABUS  (’Apap6s:  perhaps  the  Aluta),  a river 
of  European  Scythia  (aft.  in  Dacia),  flowing  from 
the  N.  into  the  Ister.  (Herod,  iv.  48.)  [P.  S.] 

ABATISPI,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near 
Gauche  el  viejo,  5 leagues  from  Malaga.  (Inscr. 
ap.  Florez,  xii.  p.  296.)  [P.  S.] 

ABAUEIS  (^Apavpios : . fferault).  The  name 
'Pavpapis  in  Strabo  (p.  182)  is  a false  transcript  for 
’Apavpis,  Strabo  describes  the  river  as  flowing 
from  the  Cevennes  (Kcpp.^pov').  Mela  also  (ii.  5) 
makes  it  flow  from  the  Cevennes,  which  he  calls 
Gebennae,  and  enter  the  sea  near  Agatha,  Agde. 
The  river  is  therefore  the  Hdrault  which  gives  its 
name  to  the  department  of  He'rault.  Vibius  Se- 
quester (ed.  Oberlin)  speaks  of  a river  Cyrta,  which 
enters  the  sea  near  Agatha.  This  must  be  the 
Herault;  and  the  name  Cyrta  may  be  Greek,  and 
have  been  given  by  the  Massaliots,  the  Greek  colo- 
nizers of  Agatha. 

There  was  a town  Araura,  also  called  Cesero,  on 
this  river,  which  is  identified  with  a place  called 
S.  Tiberi.  [G.  L.] 

ABAUSIO  (^'Apavaiwv:  Orange),  a town  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cavares  or  Cavari  (Strab.  p.  185), 
north  of  Arelate  (ArZes),  on  the  road  from  Arelate  to 
Vienna  (Vienne),  and  near  the  east  bank  of  the 
Bhone,  on  a stream  which  flows  into  the  Bhone. 
Orange  is  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse.  It  ap- 
pears from  Mela  (ii.  5),  who  calls  it  “ Secunda- 
norum  Arausio,”  to  have  been  made  a Boman  colony, 
and  Phny  (iii.  4),  who  has  the  same  expression, 
calls  it  a colonia.  The  name  Secundam  denotes 
some  soldiers  or  cohorts  of  the  Secunda  legio,  which 
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we  must  suppose  to  have  been  settled  here.  A 
medal  of  Goltzius,  if  genuine,  confirms  this. 

Orange  contains  a great  number  of  Roman  re- 
mains. Near  the  town  is  a triumphal  arch,  about 
60  feet  high,  with  three  archways,  of  which  the 
central  arch  is  larger  than  the  other  two.  On  one 
of  the  attics  the  name  “ Mario  ” still  exists,  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  arch  was 
erected  in  honour  of  C.  Marius,  the  conqueror  of  the 
Teutones  at  Aix.  [Aquae  Sextiae.]  But  this 
arch  probably  belongs  to  a later  period  than  the  age 
of  ]\Iarius.  The  amphitheatre,  of  which  some  re- 
mains existed  till  recently,  has  entirely  disappeared, 
the  stones  having  been  carried  off  for  building.  At 
Vaison,  a few  miles  from  Orange,  there  are  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  aqueduct.  [G.  L.] 

ARAVI,  a people  of  Lusitania,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Norba  Caesarea,  mentioned  in  the  inscription 
on  the  bridge  of  Alcantara.  (Gruter,  p.  162 ; Florez, 
xiii.  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

ARAVISCI  (’ApogtV/fot,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3;  Eva- 
visci,  Plin.  iii.  25.  s.  28),  a people  of  Pannonia,  in- 
habiting the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  whose  lan- 
guage and  customs  were  the  same  as  the  Osi,  a 
German  people.  But  it  was  uncertain  w’hether  the 
Aravisci  had  emigrated  into  Pannonia  from  the  Osi, 
or  the  Osi  had  passed  over  into  Germany  from  the 
Aravisci.  (Tac.  Germ.  28.) 

ARAXA^^Apala:  Eth.  ’Apa|eds),  a city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Alexander  Polyliistor,  in  the  second 
book  of  his  Lysiaca.  (Steph.  s.  v.  ‘'Apa^a.')  Ptolemy 
places  it  near  Sidyma.  A rare  coin,  wdth  the  epi- 
graph ATKIHN  APA.,  is  attributed  to  this  place 
by  Sestini.  [G.  L.] 

ARAXATES,  a river  in  Sogdiana.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6.)  [Jaxartes.] 

ARAXES  (jApd^rjs).  1.  (Eraskh,  RaTchsi,  Aras, 
jRos),  a large  river  of  Armenia,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  a number  of  sources  in  Mt.  Abus  (-Sm  Got) 
(Steph.  B.  5.  u. ; Strab.  p.  531;  Plin.  vi.  10;  Ptbl. 
v.  13.  §§  3,  6,  9),  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  space 
between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  general  course  may  be  described  as  E.,  then 
SE.,  and  after  flowing  in  a NE.  direction,  it  re- 
sumes its  SE.  course,  and  after  its  jimction  vrith 
the  Cyrus  {Kur'),  discharges  itself  into  the  Cas- 
pian Sea.  (Col.  Monteith,  in  London  Geog.  Journ. 
vol.  iii.,  with  accompanying  Map.)  Of  its  nume- 
rous tributaries,  Pliny  (1.  c.)  only  mentions  one, 
the  Musus  (^Murts\  The  ancient  geography  of 
this  river  is  involved  in  much  obscurity.  Hero- 
dotus (i.  202,  iv.  40)  describes  the  Araxes  as  flow- 
ing E.  from  the  country  of  the  Matieni ; as  it 
approached  the  Caspian,  it  divided  into  40  channels, 
only  one  of  which  made  its  w'ay  clear  to'  the  lake, 
the  rest  were  choked  up,  and  formed  swamps.  If 
this  statement  be  compared  wdth  that  of  Strabo 
(1.  c.),  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that  the  Araxes 
of  Herodotus  must  be  identified  with  the  river  of 
Armenia.  If  this  supposition  does  not  remove  all 
difficulties,  which  it  does  not,  we  must  remember 
that  Herodotus  w^as  generally  unacquainted  with 
the  countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian.  (For  a full 
discussion  on  this  question,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  Tzchucke,  in  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  5.  § 5,  and  Mem. 
de  I Acad,  des  Inscript,  vol.  xxxvi.  pp.  69,  seq  ) 
Ritter  (^Erdkvnde,  vol.  x.  p.  389)  identifies  the 
Phasis  of  Xenophon  (^Anab.  iv.  6.  § 4 ; comp.  Kin- 
neir.  Travels  in  Armenia,  p.  489)  with  the  Ai'axes; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Araxes  of  the  same  author 
(^Anab.  i.  4.  § 19)  is  held  to  be  the  Khdbur,  an 
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affluent  of  the  Euphrates.  The  description  of  the 
course  of  the  Araxes  in  Pomp.  Mela  (iii.  5)  has 
much  picturesque  merit,  and  in  the  main  agrees  with 
the  accounts  of  modern  travellers.  The  “ pontem 
indignatus  Araxes”  of  Virgil  (^Aen.  viii.  728; 
comp.  “ Patiens  Latii  jam  pontis  Araxes  ” of  Sta- 
tius, Silv.  i.  4.  § 79)  now  endures  four  bridges;  and 
the  ruined  remains  of  others  are  still  found  on  its 
banks.  The  fall  in  the  river  of  not  more  than 
six  feet  high,  which  occurs  at  the  great  break  in 
the  mountain  chain,  about  40  miles  below  Pjulfa 
{Erespar  or  Arasbar'),  must  be  the  same  as  the 
cataract  to  which  Strabo  (I.  c.)  alludes,  though  the 
ancient  author  assigns  to  it  so  much  larger  pro- 
portions. Strabo  (1.  c.),  in  accordance  with  the 
national  custom  of  referring  foreign  names  to  a 
Greek  origin,  connects  the  word  Araxes  with  dpdaaw, 
and  adds  that  the  Peneus  was  once  called  Araxes, 
on  account  of  its  having  separated  Ossa  from  Olym- 
pus at  the  gorge  of  Tempe.  The  remark  in  itself 
is  of  no  importance ; but  it  is  curious  to  observe  the 
various  rivers  and  places  in  remote  countries  which 
bore  this  name  Besides  the  one  in  Mesopotamia 
already  mentioned,  we  read  of  another  Araxes,  which 
flowed  through  mountainous  Persia,  and  entered  the 
lake  of  Bakhtegan.  (See  below.) 

Like  the  Celtic  Avon,  Araxes  was  probably  an 
appellative  name.  According  to  Rennel  {Geog.  He- 
rod. p.  205)  the  Araxes  is  the  Jaxartes;  the  Jaxartes 
and  Oxus  {Sirr  and  Jihon')  are  confounded  together, 
and  the  particulars  which  refer  to  both  rivers  are  ap- 
plied to  one.  The  account  Herodotus  gives  of  its  ori- 
gin and  course  has  served  to  identify  it  with  the  Ar- 
menian river.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  Volga 
or  Rha.  M.  de  Guignes  holds  that  the  Araxes  of  the 
4th  book  is  indisputably  the  Armenian  Araxes,  but 
distinguishes  it  from  the  one  mentioned  in  the  1st 
book.  M.  de  la  Nauze  argues  in  favour  of  the  view 
advocated  here.  Full  particulars  as  to  all  the 
rivers  bearing  this  name  will  be  found  in  D’Amville, 
Mem.  de  I Acad,  des  Inscript,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  79; 
St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  lArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  38; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  96,  210, 
219.  [E.  B.  J.] 

2.  A river  of  Persis,  which  rises  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Uxii,  and  flows  E.  in  the  L.  Bakhtegan  (the 
Salt  Lake).  Its  present  name  is  Kum-Firuz  (De 
Bode,  Luristan,  ^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  75),  or  Bendamir. 
[Cyrus.]  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729;  Curt.  v.  4;  comp. 
Morier,  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  p,  124.) 

3.  A river  in  Eastern  Scythia,  in  the  country  of 

the  Massagetae,  another  name  for  the  Jaxartes. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  512.)  4.  The  Araxes  of  Xenophon 

l^Anab.  i.  4.  § 19)  is  probably  the  Chaboras  {Khd- 
bur') of  other  writers.  [V.] 

AEAXUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

ARB  A {Arbe),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illyria. 
(Plin.  iii.  21.  § 25.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  16  [17].  § 13) 
calls  Arba  and  Collentum  two  towns  in  the  island 
of  Scardona.  He  appears  to  have  confounded  the 
island  of  Arba  with  the  small  island  to  the  south, 
now  called  Scar  do,  Scarda  or  Scordo.  (Forbiger, 
vol.  iii.  p.  845.) 

ARBACA  {’ApSdKo),  a town  of  Arachosia  of  un- 
certain site.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; Ptol.  vi.  20. 

§ '>•)  . . 

A'RB  ACE  {’ApSdKT} : Eth.  ‘ ApSaualos'),  a city  of 

Hispania  Taivaconensis,  in  Celtiberia,  according  to 
Juba  (Steph.  B.  s.v.)-,  probably,  from  the  name, 
belonging  to  the  Arevaci.  [P.  S.] 

ARBALO;  a place  in  Germany,  where  Drusus 
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gained  a victory,  but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 
(Plin.  xi.  18;  Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  434.) 

ARBEJA,  occurs  in  the  Notitia  Dignitatum. 
Name  for  name  it  coincides  with  Ireby  in  Cumber- 
land ; but  those  who  lay  much  stress  on  the  negative 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  Roman  remains  at  Ireby 
prefer  Moresby  in  the  same  county.  Now,  the  -by 
in  each  of  these  words  is  Danish ; and  Arbeja  is 
one  of  the  forms,  which  have  been  quoted  in  favour 
of  the  doctrine  of  Danish  Settlements  in  Great 
Britain,  anterior  to  the  Saxon  invasion,  held  by  more 
than  one  competent  investigator.  [R.  G.  L] 
ARBE'LA.  1.  (ret  ’'A.pSriKa:  Eth.  ’Ap^TjAtTOi, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  737 ; Diod.  xvii.  53 ; Arrian,  Anab.  iii. 
8, 15;  Curt.  iv.  9;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of 
eastern  Adiabene,  one  of  the  provinces  of  Assyria,  be- 
tween the  Lycus  (the  greater  Zd6)  and  the  Caprus 
(the  lesser  Zab').  Its  present  name  is  Arbil  (Nie- 
buhr, Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  277).  Strabo  states  that  it 
was  in  Aturia,  and  belonged  to  Babylonia;  which  is 
true,  if  we  suppose  that  the  Lycus  was  the  boundary 
between  Babylonia  and  Assyria  Proper.  Arbela  has 
been  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the  last  conflict  be- 
tween Dareius  and  Alexander  the  Great.  The 
battle,  however,  really  took  place  near  the  village  of 
Gaugamela  (“  the  camel’s  house,”  Strab.  xvii.  p. 
737),  on  the  banks  of  the  Bumodus,  a tributary  of 
the  Lycus,  about  20  miles  to  the  of  Arbela. 
(Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  2 1 7.)  Dareius 
left  his  baggage  and  treasures  at  Arbela,  when  he 
advanced  to  meet  Alexander.  [V.] 

2.  (Kulat  Ibn  Ma'an'),  a village  in  Gahlee,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  were  certain  fortified 
caverns.  This  Arbela  of  Galilee  was  probably  the 
Beth-Arbel  of  the  prophet  Hosea  (x.  14).  The 
caverns  are  first  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  inarch  of  Bacchides  into  Judaea;  they  were 
then  occupied  by  many  fugitives,  and  the  Syrian 
general  encamped  at  Arbela  long  enough  to  make 
himself  master  of  them.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  11.  § 1.) 
This  is  probably  the  same  event  as  that  recorded 
(1  Macc.  ix.  2),  where  Bacchides  is  said  to  have 
subdued  Messaloth  in  Arbela.  The  word  Messaloth 
(M6o-(raAc60),  probably  meaning  steps,  stories,  ter- 
races. When  Herod  the  Great  took  Sepphoris  these 
caverns  were  occupied  by  a band  of  robbers,  who 
committed  great  depredations  in  that  quarter,  and 
were  with  difficulty  exterminated  by  Herod.  After 
defeating  the  robbers,  Herod  laid  siege  to  the  caverns ; 
but  as  they  were  situated  in  the  midst  of  steep  chffs, 
overhanging  a deep  valley  with  only  a narrow  path 
leading  to  the  entrance,  the  attack  was  very  difficult. 
Parties  of  soldiers  were  at  length  let  down  in  large 
boxes,  suspended  by  chains  from  above,  and  attacked 
those  who  defended  the  entrance  with  fire  and  sword, 
or  dragged  them  out  with  long  hooks,  and  dashed 
them  down  the  precipices.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15. 
§§4,5,  £.Xi.  16,§§2-4).  The  same  caverns 
were  afterwards  fortified  by  Josephus  himself  during 
his  command  in  Galilee  against  the  Romans ; in  one 
place  he  speaks  of  them  as  the  caverns  of  Arbela 
(Vita,  § 37),  and  in  another  as  the  caverns  near  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth  {B.  J.  ii.  20.  § 6).  According 
to  the  Talmud  Arbela  lay  between  Sepphoris  and 
Tiberias.  (Lightfoot,  Chorog.  Cent.  c.  85.)  For 
these  reasons  Robinson  identifies  the  Arbela  of  Ga- 
hlee and  its  fortified  caverns  with  the  present  KuVat 
Ibn  Ma'an,  and  the  adjacent  site  of  Mins,  now 
known  as  Irbid,  a name  which  is  apparently  a cor- 
ruption of  Irbil,  the  Arabic  form  of  Arbela.  These 
singular  remains  were  first  mentioned  by  Pococke 
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(ii.  p.  67),  who  desciibes  them  under  the  name  of 
Baitsida.  They  have  been  Ausited  and  described  by 
Irby  and  Mangles,  who  write  the  name  Erbed. 
(Trav.  p.  299.)  Burckhardt’s  account  (Trav. 
p.  331)  agrees  remarkably  with  that  given  by  Jo- 
sephus. He  describes  them  as  natural  caverns  in 
the  calcareous  rock,  with  artificial  passages  cut  in 
them,  and  fortified;  the  whole  affording  refuge  to 
about  six  hundred  men. 

There  was  another  Arbela,  a large  village  in 
Gadara,  E.  of  the  Jordan  (Euseb.  et  Hieron.  Ono- 
mast.  s.  V.'),  now  called  Irbid  or  Erbad  (Burkhardt, 
Trav.  pp.  268,  269  ; Winer,  Real  Wort.  s.  v.; 
Robinson,  Palestine,vo\.  iii.  pp.  251,  279).  [E.B.J.] 
ARBELI'TIS  (^Ap§r]\7ris  x^po'-i  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 2), 
the  district  around  Arbela,  which  Pliny  (vi.  13.  s. 
16)  calls  a part  of  Adiabene.  In  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  the  district  around  Arbela  is  called  Artacene 
QKpraKipvi]),  a name  otherwise  quite  unknown. 
Scaliger  {ad  Tibull.  iv.  1.  142)  connects  the  name 
with  the  Eeech  of  Scripture  {Gen.  x.  10),  and 
therefore  proposes  to  read  Aeactene  {'ApaKTTjvij') ; 
but  Erech  was  not  in  this  position ; and  we  ought 
probably  to  read  Arbelene  in  Strabo.  (See  Gros- 
km'd’s  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.)  [V.l 

A'RBITI  MONTES.  [Aeabis.] 

ARBOCALA,  ARBUCALA.  [Albucella.] 
ARC  A {‘'ApKri,  ‘'Apnat,  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Ptol.  v. 
15:  Area,  Plin.  v.  16:  Eth.  *ApKa?os,  Arcenus:  Ar- 
kite,  Gen.  x.  17;  1 Chron.i.  15:  LXX.  'ApovKaios), 
a town  of  Phoenicia,  situated  between  Tripolis  and 
Antaradus,  at  the  NW.  foot  of  Libanus.  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  i.  6.  § 2 ; Hieronym.  in  Gen.  x.  15)  It  lay 
a parasang  from  the  sea  (Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11), 
and  is  often  mentioned  by  the  Arabic  writers. 
(Michaelis,  Spicil.  ii.  23 ; Schultens,  Vita  Saladini.') 
It  became  famous  for  the  worship  paid  by  its  inha- 
bitants to  Aphrodite  or  Astarte.  (Macrob.  Saturn. 
i.  21.)  After  the  Macedonian  conquest  a temple 
was  erected  to  Alexander  the  Great.  The  emperor 
Alexander  Severus  was  bom  in  this  temple,  to  which 
his  parents  had  repaired  during  a festival,  A.  D.  205. 
(Aurel.  Viet,  de  Caes.  xxiv.  1.)  In  consequence 
of  this  event  its  name  was.  changed  to  Caesarea 
(Lamprid.  Alex.  Sev.').  It  was  fortified  by  the  Arabs 
after  their  conquest  of  Syria.  In  A.  D.  1099  it  sus- 
tained a long  siege  from  the  first  Crusaders  (Wilken, 
die  Kreuzz.  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  but  was  not  taken. 
Nor  was  it  captured  tiU  the  reign  of  Baldwin  I.,  second 
king  of  Jerusalem,  by  William  Count  of  Sartanges. 
(Albert.  Aquens.  xi.  1;  Wilken,  ii.  p.  673.)  The 
Memlooks,  when  they  drove  the  Christians  out  of 
Syria,  destroyed  it.  Burkhardt  {Syria,  p.  162) 
fixes  the  site  at  a hill  called  Tel-Arha,  4 miles  S. 
of  the  Nahr-El-Kebir  (Eleutherus).  (Comp.  Shaw, 
Observat.  p.  270;  for  present  condition  see  Biblio- 
theca Sacra  (American),  vol.  v.  p.  15.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARCA'DIA  {'ApKaSia;  'ApsaSes,  Steph.  B.  pro- 
bably Eth.'),  a city  of  Crete,  which  in  Hierocles  is 
placed  between  Lyctus  and  Cnossus ; but  in  Kiepert’s 
map  appears  on  the  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Didymoi 
Kolpoi.  It  disputed  the  claims  of  Mt.  Ida  to  be  the 
birthplace  of  Zeus.  The  Arcadians  were  first  allies 
of  Cnossus,  but  afterward  joined  Lyctus.  (Pol.  iv. 
53.)  According  to  Theophrastus,  when  the  town 
fell  into  the  hands  of  enemies  the  springs  ceased  to 
flow;  when  recovered  by  the  inhabitants  they  re- 
sumed their  course  (Senec.  Quaest.  Nat.  iii.  2 ; Plin. 
xxxi.  4).  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCA'DIA  {'ApKaSla : Eth.  ’Ap/cds,  pi.  'Apnades, 
Areas,  pi.  Ai'cades),  the  central  country  of  Pelopon- 
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nesas,  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Ai'golis,  on  the  N. 
by  Achaia,  on  the  W.  by  Elis,  and  on  the  S.  by 
Messenia  and  Laconia.  Next  to  Laconia  it  was  the 
largest  country  in  Peloponnesus  ; its  greatest  length 
was  about  50  miles,  its  breadth  varied  from  35  to 
41  miles,  and  its  area  was  about  1700  square  miles. 
It  was  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a ring  of  moun- 
tains, forming  a kind  of  natural  wall,  which  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  other  Peloponnesian  states  ; and  it 
Was  also  traversed,  in  its  interior,  by  various  ranges 
of  mountains  in  all  directions.  Arcadia  has  been 
aptly  called  the  Switzerland  of  Greece. 

The  western  and  eastern  parts  of  Arcadia  differed 
considerably  in  their  physical  features.  In  the 
western  region  the  mountains  were  wild,  high,  and 
bleak,  closely  piled  upon  one  another,  and  possessing 
rallies  of  small  extent  and  of  little  fertihty.  The 
mountains  were  covered  with  forests  and  abounded 
in  game ; and  even  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  § 9),  not  only  wild  boars,  but  even  bears  were 
found  in  them.  It  was  di'ained  by  the  Alpheius 
and  its  tributary  streams.  This  part  of  Arcadia 
was  thinly  populated,  and  its  inhabitants  were 
reckoned  among  the  nidest  of  the  Greeks.  They 
obtained  their  subsistence  by  hunting,  and  the  rear- 
ing and  feeding  of  cattle. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  eastern  region  is  inter- 
sected by  mountains  of  lower  elevation,  between 
which  there  are  several  small  and  fertUe  plains,  pro- 
ducing corn,  oil,  and  wine.  These  plains  are  so 
c-ompletely  inclosed  by  mountains,  that  the  streams 
which  flow  into  them  from  the  mountains  only  find 
outlets  for  their  waters  by  natural  chasms  in  the 
rocks,  which  are  not  uncommon  in  limestone  moun- 
tains. Many  of  these  streams,  after  disappearing 
beneath  the  ground,  rise  again  after  a greater  or 
less  interval.  These  chasms  in  the  mountains  were 
called  ^epedpa  by  the  Arcadians  (Strab.  p.  389), 
and  are  termed  katavdthra  by  the  modem  Greeks. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  In  these  plains, 
enclosed  by  mountains,  were  situated  almost  all  the 
chief  cities  of  Arcadia, — Tegea,  Mantineia,  Orchome- 
uus,  Stymphalus,  and  Pheneus,  whose  territories 
extended  along  the  whole  eastern  frontier  of  Ar- 
cadia, from  the  borders  of  Laconia  to  those  of  Sicyon 
and  Pellene,  in  Achaia. 

Of  all  the  productions  of  Arcadia  the  best  known 
were  its  asses,  which  were  in  renuest  in  every  part  of 
Greece.  (Van*.  R.  R.  ii.  1.  § 14;  Plin.  viii.  43. 
s.  68 ; Plant.  Asin.  ii.  2.  67  ; Strab.  p.  388 ; Pers. 
iii.  9,  “ Arcadiae  pecuaria  rudere  credas.”) 

The  principal  mountains  in  Arcadia  were : on  the  N. 
Cyllene,  in  the  NE.  comer  of  the  country,  the  highest 
point  in  the  Peloponnesus  (7788  feet),  which  mns 
in  a westerly  direction,  forming  the  boundary  be- 
tween Achaia  and  Elis,  and  w'as  known  under  the 
names  of  Crathis,  Aroanius,  and  Erymanthus.  On 
the  W.  Lampeia  and  Pholoe,  both  of  them  a southern 
continuation  of  Erymanthus,  and  the  other  mountains 
separating  Ai'cadia  from  Elis,  but  the  names  of 
which  are  not  preserved.  On  the  E.  Lyrceius,  Ar- 
temisium,  Parthenium,  and  the  range  of  mountains 
separating  Arcadia  from  Argolis,  and  connected  with 
the  northern  extremity  of  Taygetus.  In  the  S. 
^laenalus  and  Lycaeus.  Of  these  mountains  an  ac- 
count is  given  under  their  respective  names. 

The  chief  river  of  Arcadia,  which  is  also  the 
principal  river  of  the  Peloponnesus,  is  the  Alpheius. 
It  rises  near  the  southern  frontier,  flows  in  a north- 
westerly direction,  and  receives  many  tributaries. 
[Ai.pheius.]  Besides  these,  the  Styx,  Euhotas, 
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and  Erasinus,  also  rise  in  Arcadia.  Of  the  nume- 
rous small  lakes  on  the  eastern  frontier  the  most  im- 
portant ■vv'as  Stymphalus,  near  the  town  of  that 
name.  [Stymphalus.] 

The  Arcadians  regarded  themselves  as  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  called  themselves 
■7Tpo(re\r]uot,  as  laying  claim  to  an  antiquity  higher 
than  that  of  the  moon,  though  some  modern  writers 
interpret  this  epithet  differently.  (Apoll.  Rhcd.  iv. 
264  ; Lucian,  de  Astrol.  c.  26  ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Nub.  397 ; Heyne,  De  Arcadibus  luna  antiquioribus, 
in  Opiiscula,  vol.  ii.  pp.  333 — 355.)  They  derived 
their  name  from  an  eponymous  ancestor  ./^cas,  the 
son  of  Zeus,  though  his  genealogy  is  given  differently 
by  different  writers.  (Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Areas.') 
The  Greek  writers  call  them  indigenous  (avrox^o- 
P6s),  or  Pelasgians,  and  Pelasgus  is  said  to  have 
been  their  first  sovereign.  Herodotus  says  that  the 
Arcadians  and  Cynurians  were  the  only  two  peoples 
in  Peloponnesus  who  had  never  changed  their 
abodes ; and  we  know  that  Arcadia  was  inhabited 
by  the  same  race  from  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  historical  records.  (Herod,  viii.  73, 
and  i.  146,  ’ApudSes  UeAuayoi ; Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1. 
§ 23 ; Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  § 261  ; Paus.  viii.  1 ; 
Strab.  p.  338.)  Shut  up  within  their  mountains 
the  Arcadians  experienced  fewer  changes  than  most 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece.  They  are  represented 
as  a people  simple  in  their  habits,  and  moderate  in 
their  desires ; and,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
their  countryman  Polybius,  they  retained  down  to 
his  time  a high  reputation  among  the  Greeks  for 
hospitality,  kindness,  and  piety.  He  ascribes  these 
excellencies  to  their  social  institutions,  and  especially 
to  their  cultivation  of  music,  which  was  supposed 
to  counteract  the  harshness  of  character  which  their 
rugged  country  had  a tendency  to  produce  ; and  he 
attributes  the  savage  character  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Cynaetha  to  their  neglect  of  music.  (Pol.  iv.  20, 
21.)  We  know  from  other  authorities  that  music 
formed  an  important  part  of  their  education ; and 
they  were  celebrated  throughout  antiquity  both  for 
their  love  of  music  and  for  the  success  with  which 
they  cultivated  it.  (Comp.  c.  g.  Virg.  Eel.  x.  32.) 
The  lyre  is  said  to  have  been  invented  in  their 
country  by  Hermes.  The  syrinx,  also,  which  was 
the  musical  instrument  of  shepherds,  was  the  in- 
vention of  Pan,  the  tutelary  god  of  Aj’cadia.  The 
simpheity  of  the  Ai'cadian  character  was  exaggerated 
by  the  Roman  poets  into  an  ideal  excellence ; and 
its  shepherds  were  represented  as  living  in  a state 
of  innocence  and  virtue.  But  they  did  not  possess 
an  equal  reputation  for  intelligence,  as  is  shown  by 
the  proverbial  expressions,  Areadiei  sensus,  Area- 
dicae  aures,  &c.:  a blockhead  is  called  by  Juvenal 
(vii.  \^0)  Areadieus  juvenis.  The  Arcadians  were 
a strong  and  hardy  race  of  mountaineers ; and,  like 
the  Swiss  in  modem  Europe,  they  constantly  served 
as  mercenaries.  (Athen.  i.  p.  27  ; Thuc.  vii.  57.) 

The  religion  of  the  Arcadians  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected  from  a nation  of  shepherds  and 
huntsmen.  Hermes  was  originally  an  Ai'cadian  di- 
vinity, said  to  have  been  bom  on  Mt.  Cyllene,  and 
brought  up  on  Mt.  Acacesius  ; but  the  deity  whom 
they  most  worshipped  was  his  son  Pan,  the  great 
guardian  of  flocks  and  shepherds.  Another  ancient 
Ai'cadian  divinity  was  Artemis,  who  presided  over 
the  chase,  and  who  appears  to  have  been  originally 
a different  goddess  from  Artemis,  the  sister  of 
Apollo,  though  the  two  were  afterwards  confounded. 
(Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Artemis.)  The  worship  of 
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Zeus,  surnamed  Lycaeus,  was  also  very  ancient 
in  Arcadia,  and  was  celebrated  with  human  sacri- 
fices even  down  to  the  Macedonian  period,  a fact 
which  proves  that  the  Arcadians  still  retained  much 
of  their  original  rude  and  savage  character,  notwith- 
standing the  praises  of  their  countryman  Polybius. 
(Theoph.  ap.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  ii.  27  ; comp. 
Paus.  viii.  38.  § 7.)  Despoena,  daughter  of  Po- 
seidon and  Demeter,  w'as  likewise  worshipped  with 
great  solemmty  in  Arcadia.  (Paus.  viii.  37.) 

Of  the  history  of  the  Arcadians  little  requires  to 
be  said.  Pausanias  (viii.  1,  seq.)  gives  a long  list 
of  the  early  Arcadian  kings,  respecting  whom  the 
curious  in  such  matters  will  find  a minute  account 
in  Clinton.  Hell.  vol.  i.  pp.  88 — 92.)  It 

appears  from  the  genealogy  of  these  kings  that  the 
^cadians  were,  from  an  early  period,  divided  into 
several  independent  states.  The  most  ancient  divi- 
sion appears  to  have  been  into  three  separate  bodies. 
This  is  alluded  to  in  the  account  of  the  descendants 
of  Ai’cas,  who  had  three  sons,  Azan,  Apheidas,  and 
Elatus,  from  whom  sprang  the  different  Arcadian 
kings  (Paus.  viii.  4)  ; and  this  triple  division  is  also 
seen  in  the  geographical  distributions  of  the  Arca- 
dians into  Azanes,  Parrhasii,  and  Trapezuntii. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ’A(<zj/to.)  In  the  Trojan  war,  how- 
ever, there  is  only  one  Arcadian  king  mentioned, 
Agapenor,  the  son  of  Ancaeus,  and  descendant  of 
Apheidas,  who  sailed  with  the  Arcadians  against 
Troy,  in  60  ships,  which  had  been  suppb'ed  to  them 
by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  609.)  Previous 
to  the  Trojan  war  various  Arcadian  colonies  are 
said  to  have  been  sent  to  Italy.  Of  these  the  most 
celebrated  was  the  one  led  by  Evander,  who  settled 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  at  the  spot  where  Rome 
was  afterwards  built,,  and  called  the  town  which  he 
built  Pallantium,  after  the  Arcadian  place  of  this 
name,  from  wliich  he  came.  [Pallantium.]  That 
these  Arcadian  colonies  are  pure  fictions,  no  one 
would  think  of  doubting  at  the  present  day  ; but  it 
has  been  suggested  that  an  explanation  of  them  may 
be  found  in  the  supposition  that  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Latium  were  Pelasgians,  like  the  Arcadians, 
and  may  thus  have  possessed  certain  traditions  in 
common.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i. 
p.  86.) 

On  the  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians, 
the  Arcadians,  protected  by  their  mountains,  main- 
tained their  independence  (Herod,  ii.  171 ; Strab. 
p.  333) ; but  the  Spartans,  when  their  powder  be- 
came more  fully  developed,  made  various  attempts 
to  obtain  dominion  over  the  Arcadian  towns.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Arcadians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Messenians  in  their  wars  against  Sparta ; and  they 
showed  their  sympathy  for  the  Messenians  by  re- 
ceiving them  into  their  country,  and  giving  them 
their  daughters  in  marriage  at  the  close  of  the  second 
Messenian  war  (b.  c.  631),  and  by  putting  to  death 
Aristocrates,  king  of  Orchomenus,  because  he  trea- 
cherously abandoned  the  Messenians  at  the  battle 
of  the  Treneh.  (Diod.  xv.  66  ; Pol.  iv.  33  ; Paus. 
viii.  5.  § 10,  seq.)  Since  the  Arcadians  were  not 
united  by  any  political  league,  and  rarely  acted  in 
concert,  till  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis  by  Epa- 
minondas,  in  b.  c.  371,  their  history  down  to  this 
period  is  the  history  of  their  separate  towns.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  mention  here  the  more  important 
events,  referring,  for  details,  to  the  separate  articles 
under  the  names  of  these  towns.  Most  of  the  Ai- 
cadian  towns  were  only  villages,  each  independent 
of  the  other,  but  on  the  eastern  frontier  there  were 
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some  considerable  towms,  as  has  been  mentioned 
above.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  wei-e 
Tegea  and  Mantineia,  on  the  borders  of  Laconia  and 
Argolis,  their  territories  consisting  of  the  plain  of 
Tripolitzd. 

It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  Spartans 
made  various  attempts  to  extend  their  dominion 
over  Arcadia.  The  w'hole  of  the  northern  territory 
of  Sparta  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia,  and  was 
inhabited  by  Arca^an  inhabitants.  The  districts 
of  Sciritis,  Beleminatis,  Maleatis,  and  Caryatis, 
were  at  one  time  part  of  Arcadia,  but  had  been 
conquered  and  annexed  to  Sparta  before  B,  c.  600. 
(Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  588.)  The  Spar- 
tans, however,  met  w'ith  a fonnidable  resistance  from 
Tegea,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a struggle,  which 
lasted  for  several  centuries,  and  in  the  course  of 
which  the  Spartans  had  been  frequently  defeated, 
that  Tegea  at  length  acknowledged  the  supremacy 
of  Sparta,  about  b.  c.  560.  [Tegea,]  From  this 
time  Tegea  and  the  other  Arcadian  towms  appear 
as  the  allies  of  Sparta,  and  obeyed  her  orders  as  to 
the  disposal  of  their  military  force;  but  they  con- 
tinued to  maintain  their  independence,  and  never 
became  the  subjects  of  Sparta.  In  the  Persian 
wars,  the  Arcadians  fought  under  Sparta,  and  the 
Tegeatans  appear  as  the  second  military  power  in  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  the  place  of  honour  on  the  left 
wing  of  the  allied  army.  (Herod,  ix.  26.)  Between 
the  battle  of  Plataea  and  the  beginning  of  the  third 
Messenian  war  (i.  e.  between  b.c.  479  and  464),  the 
Arcadians  were  again  at  war  with  Sparta.  Of  this 
war  we  have  no  details,  and  we  only  know  that  the 
Spartans  gained  two  great  victories,  one  over  the 
Tegeates  and  Argives  at  Tegea,  and  another  over 
all  the  Ai’cadians,  with  the  exception  of  the  Man- 
tineians,  at  Dipaea  (eV  Anva^ixnv^  in  the  Maenalian 
territory.  (Herod,  ix.  35;  Paus.  iii.  11.  §7.)  In 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  all  the  Arcadian  towns  re- 
mained faithful  to  Sparta,  with  the  exception  of 
Mantineia;  but  this  city,  which  was  at  the  head  of 
the  democratical  interest  in  Arcadia,  formed  an 
alliance  with  Argos,  and  Athens,  and  Elis,  in  b.  c. 
421,  and  declared  war  against  Sparta.  The  Man- 
tineians,  however,  were  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
renew  their  alliance  with  Sparta,  b.c.  417.  (Thuc. 
V.  29,  seq,,  66,  seq.,  81.)  Some  years  afterwards, 
the  Spartans,  jealous  of  the  power  of  Mantineia, 
razed  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  distributed  the  in- 
habitants among  the  four  or  five  villages,  of  wliich 
they  had  originally  consisted,  B.  c.  385.  (Xen. 
Hell.  V.  2.  §§  1 — 6;  Diod.  xv.  19.)  [Mantineia.] 
The  defeat  of  the  Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
by  Epaminondas  and  the  Thebans  (b,  c.  371), 
destroyed  the  Spartan  supremacy  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  restored  the  independence  of  the  Arcadian 
towns.  This  victory  W’as  followed  immediately  by 
the  restoration  of  Mantineia,  and  later  in  the  same 
year  by  the  formation  of  a political  confederation  in 
Arcadia.  The  person  who  took  the  most  active 
part  in  effecting  this  union,  was  a native  of  Man- 
tineia, named  Lycomedes,  and  his  project  was 
warmly  seconded  by  Epaminondas  and  the  Boeotian 
chiefs.  The  plan  Avas  opposed  by  the  aristocratical 
parties  at  Orchomenus,  Tegea,  and  other  Ai-cadian 
towns,  but  it  received  the  cordial  approbation  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Arcadian  people.  They  resolved 
to  found  a new  city,  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of 
the  new  government,  and  to  be  called  Megalopolis, 
or  the  Great  City.  The  foundations  of  the  city 
were  immediately  laid,  and  its  population  Aias  di*awn 
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from  about  40  petty  Arcadian  townsliips.  [_Me- 
GALOPOLis.]  Of  the  constitution  of  the  new  con- 
federation we  have  very  little  information.  We  only 
knew  that  the  great  council  of  the  nation,  which 
used  to  meet  at  Megalopolis,  was  called  ot  Mvpioi, 
or  the  “ Ten  Thousand.”  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 3, 
seq.,  vii.  1.  § 38;  Pans.  viii.  27;  Diod.  xv.  59.) 
This  council  was  evidently  a representative  assem- 
bly, and  was  not  composed  exclusively  of  Megalo- 
politans;  but  when  and  how  often  it  was  assembled, 
and  whether  there  was  any  smaller  council  or  not, 
are  questions  which  cannot  be  answered.  (P’or 
details,  see  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece^  vol.  v.  p.88.) 
A standing  army  was  also  formed,  called  Epariti 
(’ETTapiToi),  consisting  of  5000  men,  to  defend  the 
common  interests  of  the  confederation.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vii.  4.  § 34,  vii.  5.  § 3;  Diod.  xv.  62,  67 ; Hesych. 
s.  V.  iirop6r]Toi.')  Supported  by  the  Thebans,  the 
Arcadians  were  able  to  resist  all  the  attempts  of 
the  Spartans  to  prevent  the  new  confederacy  from 
becoming  a reality;  but  they  sustained  one  signal 
defeat  from  the  Spartans  under  Archidamus,  in 
B.  o.  367,  in  what  is  called  the  “ Tearless  battle,” 
although  the  statement  that  10,000  of  the  Arcadians 
aud  their  Argive  allies  were  slain,  without  the  loss 
of  a single  man  on  the  Spartan  side,  is  evidently 
an  exaggeration.  (Pint.  Ages.  33;  Diod.  xv.  72; 
Xen.  Hell.  vii.  !.  § 28,  seq.)  In  B.  c.  365,  a war 
broke  out  between  the  Arcadians  and  Eleans,  in 
which  the  former  were  not  only  successful,  but  took 
possession  of  Olympia,  and  gave  to  the  Pisatans  the 
presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  (364).  The 
members  of  the  Arcadian  government  appronidated 
a portion  of  the  sacred  treasures  at  Olympia  to  pay 
their  troops;  but  this  proceeding  was  warmly  cen- 
sured by  the  ]\Iantineians,  who  were,  for  some 
reason,  opposed  to  the  supreme  government.  The 
latter  was  supported  by  Tegea,  as  well  as  by  the 
Thebans,  and  the  Mantineians,  in  consequence,  were 
led  to  ally  themselves  with  their  ancient  enemies 
the  Spartans.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4;  Diod.  xv.  77, 
seep)  Thus,  the  two  most  powerful  cities  of  Arcadia 
were  again  arrayed  against  each  other,  and  the 
sti'ength  of  tlie  new  confederation  was  destroyed 
almost  as  soon  as  it  was  formed.  The  disturbed 
state  of  Arcadia  brought  Epaminondas  at  the  head 
of  a Theban  anny  into  Peloponnesus,  in  b.  c.  362 ; 
and  his  death  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  was  fol- 
lowed by  a general  peace  among  all  the  belligerents, 
with  the  exception  of  Sparta.  In  the  subsequent 
disturbances  in  Greece,  we  hear  little  of  the  Ar- 
cadians; and  though  Megalopolis  continued  to  be 
an  important  city,  the  political  confederation  lost  all 
real  power.  After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
we  find  many  of  the  Arcadian  cities  in  the  hands 
of  tyrants;  and  so  little  union  was  there  between 
the  cities,  that  some  of  them  joined  the  Achaean, 
and  others  the  Aetolian,  league.  Thus  Megalopolis 
was  united  to  the  Achaean  League,  whereas  Orcho- 
menus,  Tegea,  and  Mantineia,  were  members  of  the 
Aetolian.  (Pol.  ii.  44,  46.)  Subsequently,  the 
whole  of  Arcadia  was  annexed  to  the  Achaean 
League,  to  which  it  continued  to  belong  till  the 
dissolution  of  the  league  by  the  Romans,  when 
Arcadia,  with  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesus,  became 
part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia.  [_Achaia.] 
Like  many  of  the  other  countries  of  Greece,  Arcadia 
rapidly  declined  under  the  Roman  dominion.  Strabo 
describes  it  as  almost  deserted  at  the  time  when  he 
wrote;  and  of  all  its  ancient  cities  Tegea  was  the 
only  one  still  inhabited  in  his  day.  (Strab.  p.  388.)  , 
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For  our  knowledge  of  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Pausanias,  who  has 
devoted  one  of  his  books  to  a description  of  its  cities 
and  their  remains. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  tovms  of  Arcadia* 
1.  In  Tegeatis  (Teyea.Tis'),  the  SE.  district,  Te- 
gea, with  the  dependent  places  Manthyrea,Phylace^ 
Garea,  Corytheis. 

2.  In  Mantinice  (MauriviKri'),  the  district  N.  of 
Tegeatis,  Mantineia,  with  the  dependent  places, 
Maera,  Petrosaca,  Phoezon,  Nestane,  Melangeia, 
Elymia. 

3.  In  Stymphalia  (Sru/x^aAta),  the  district  N. 
of  Mantinice,  StymphalUvS,  Oligyrtum,  Alea. 

4.  In  Maenalia  (fiaivaKia),  so  called  from  Mt. 
Maenalus  [1\L\enalus],  the  district  S.  and  W.  of 
Mantinice,  and  \V.  of  Tegeatis:  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Tegea,  Ladoceia  ; Haemoniae 
(Al/nouiai),  probably  on  the  western  side  of  Mt. 
Tzimbaru  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  44.  § 1;  Steph.  B. 
S.V.]  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  247);  Orestha- 
SIUM,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road ; Aphrodisium 
('A(/)po5iVio»',  Pans.  viii.  44.  § 2);  Athenaeum; 
Asea;  Paelantium.  On  the  road  from  Mega- 
lopolis to  Maenalus,  along  the  valley  of  the  Helisson, 
Peraetheis  (nepai0e7s.  Pans.  viii.  3.  § 4,  27.  § 3, 
36.  § 7),  Lycoa,  Dipaea,  Sumatia,  Maenalus. 
N.  of  Maenalus,  Anemosa  and  Heiasson.  Between 
Pallantium  and  Asea  Eutaea.  The  inhabitants  of 
most  of  these  towns  were  removed  to  Megalopolis, 
on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city,  which  was 
situated  in  the  SW.  corner  of  Maenalia.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  inhabitants  of  most  of  the 
towns  in  the  districts  Maleatis,  Cromitis,  Parrhasia, 
Cynuria,  Eutresia. 

5.  In  Maleatis  (MaAearts),  a district  S.  of  Mae- 
nalia, on  the  borders  of  Laconia.  The  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  and  of  Cromitis,  are  called  Aegytae 
by  Pausanias  (viii.  27.  § 4),  because  the  Lacedae- 
monian town  of  Aegys  originally  belonged  to  Arcadia. 
Malea;  Leuctra,  or  Leuctrum;  Phalaeseae; 
Scirtonium  (fiKipTuviou,  Paus.  viii.  27.  § 4),  of 
uncertain  site. 

6.  In  Cromitis  (KpwyutTts),  a district  west  of 
Maleatis,  on  the  Messenian  frontier:  Cromi,  or 
Cromnus;  Gatheae;  Phaed7'ias  (^aiZpias,V2iViS. 
viii.  35.  § 1),  on  the  road  from  Megalopolis  to 
Caimasiuin,  perhaps  on  the  height  above  NeokhoH. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  236.) 

7.  In  Parrhasia  (JlappaaiKg,  Time.  v.  33),  a 
district  on  the  Messenian  frontier,  N.  of  Ci'omitis 
and  klessenia,  occupying  the  left  bank  of  the  plain 
of  the  Alpheius:  Macareae;  Daseae;  Acace- 
siuM;  Lycosura;  Thocnia;  Basilis;  Cypsela; 
Bathos  ; Trapezus  ; Acontium  and  Proseis 
(^Akoutiov,  Ilpocrery),  both  of  uncertain  site.  (Paus. 
viii.  27.  § 4.)  The  Pan’hasii  (Jla.pp6.cnoi)  are  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  Arcadian 
tribes.  (Strab.  p.  388 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'A^avia.) 
Dming  the  Peloponnesian  war  tlie  Mantineians  had 
extended  their  supremacy  over  the  PaiThasii,  but 
the  latter  wei-e  restored  to  independence  by  the 
Lacedaemonians,  B.c.  421.  (Time.  v.  33.)  [Man- 
tineia.] Homer  mentions  a iovjn  Parrhasia,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Parrhasus,  son  of  Lycaon, 
or  by  Pelasgus,  son  of  Arestor,  which  Leake  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  Lycosura.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  608;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Iludpaaia.) 
[Lycosura.]  The  Roman  poets  frequently  usj 
the  adjectives  Parrhasius  and  Parrhasis  as  equi- 
valent to  Arcadian.  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  344,  xi.  31 ; 
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Ov.  viii.  315.)  Thus  we  find  Parrhasldes 
stellae^  i.  e.  Ursa  major  (Ov.  Fast.  iv.  577);  Par- 
rhasia  dea,  i,  e.  Carmenta  (Ov.  Fast.  i.  618); 
Parrhasia  virgo,  i.  e.  Callisto.  (Ov.  Trist.  ii. 
190.) 

8.  In  Phigalice^  W.  of  Parrhasia  and  N.  of  Mes- 
senia,  Phigalia. 

9.  In  Cynwria,  N.  of  Phigalice  and  Parrhasia; 
Lycaea  [see  Lycoa]  ; Theisoa  ; Brenthe  ; 
Rhaeteae  ('Paireaf),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gor- 
tynius  and  Alpheius  (Pans.  viii.  28.  § 3);  Thy- 
RAEUM;  Hypsus;  Gortys  or  Gortyna;  Ma- 
BATHA;  BuPHAGIUM;  AlIPHERA. 

10.  In  Eutresia  (EyrpTjo-i'a),  a district  between 
Parrhasia  and  Maenalia,  inhabited  by  the  Eutresii 
(Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  § 29.),  of  which  the  follow- 
ing towns  are  enumerated  by  Pausanias  (viii.  27. 
§ 3):  Tricoloni  (TpiicoKwuoi,  viii.  3.  § 4,  35. 
I 6) ; Zoeteiwm  or  Zoetia  (ZoiTeiou  or  Zoiria,  viii. 
35.  § 6);  Charisia  (Xaptcria,  viii.  3.  § 4,  35.  § 5); 
Ptolederma  (nroAeSep/ua) ; Cnausum  (Kvavaov')-. 
Paroreia  (Jlaptiipeia,  viii.  35.  § 6).  In  Eutresia, 
there  was  a village,  Scias  (2«:tas),  13  stadia  from 
Megalopolis;  then  followed  in  order,  northwards, 
Charisia,  Tricoloni,  Zoeteivm  or  Zoetia,  and  Paro- 
reia; but  the  position  of  the  other  places  is  doubt- 
ful. Stephanus  speaks  of  a town  Eutresii  (s.  v. 
EvTpyais),  and  Hesychius  of  a town  Eutre  (*'.  v. 
EijTp-n)’  but  in  Pausanias  the  name  is  only  found 
as  that  of  the  people. 

11.  In  Ileraeatis  ('Hpatarts),  the  district  in  the 
W.  on  the  borders  of  Elis,  Heraba  and  IMblae- 
neab. 

12.  In  Orchomenia  QOpxoiiivla),  the  district 
N.  of  Eutresia  and  Cynuria,  and  E.  of  Hereatis : 
Orchombnus  ; Amilus  ; Mbthydrium  ; Pha- 
lanthum;  ThbisoA;  Tbuthis  ; iVoKacns, 

and  Dipoena,  forming  a Tripolis,  but  otherwise 
unknown.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4.)  This  Nonacris 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Nonacris  in  Phe- 
neatis,  vfliere  the  Styx  rose. 

13.  In  Caphyatis  (Kacpuaris),  the  district  N.  and 
W.  of  Orchomenia:  Caphyae  and  iVose  (N^ot),  on 
the  river  Tragus.  (Paus.  viij.  23.  §§  2,  9.) 

14.  In  Pheneatis  (^eueans'),  the  district  N.  of 
Caphyatis,  and  in  the  NE.  of  Arcadia,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Achaia:  Phbnbus;  Lycuria;  Caryab; 
Pbntblbum;  Nonacris. 

15.  In  Cleitoria  (KKeiropla),  the  district  W.  of 
Pheneatis:  Clbitor;  Lusi;  Paus;  Seirae  (^e7pai, 
Paus.  viii.  23.  § 9 ; nr.  Dehhuni,  Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  221),  on  the  frontiers  of  Psophidia; 
Leucasium  (^AevKaaiou'),  Mesoboa  (Metro&'oa), 
Nasi  (Nacrot),  Oryx  or  Halus  (‘'Opu|,  'AAoGs),  and 
Thaliades  (0aAtd5es),  all  on  the  river  Ladon. 
(Paus.  viii.  25.  § 2;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
229.) 

16.  Cynabtha,  with  a small  territory  N.  of 
Cleitoria. 

17.  In  Psophidia  Q¥ca(piSia),  a district  W.  of 
Cleitoria,  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis : Psophis,  with 
the  village  Tropaea. 

18.  In  Thelpusia  (©eATruo'ta),  the  district  S.  of 
the  preceding,  also  on  the  frontiers  of  Elis:  Thel- 
PUSA,  and  Onceium  or  Oncae. 

The  site  of  the  following  Arcadian  towns,  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  Byzantinus,  is  quite  unknown: 
Allante  (’AAActPTTj) ; Anthana  QKvQdva)’  Aulon 
(AvKdv) ; Perea  (Aepeo) ; Diope  (Ai^Tryj)  ; Elis 
(’HAts);  Ephyra  ^E(pupa);  Eua  (Et'a);  Eugeia 
(Evyeia^-  Hysia  Q'ta'ioT)-,  jVec?e  (NeSr;);  Nestania 
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(NpCToyia);  Nostia  (Noo’rt'a);  Oechalia  (Olx^a- 
Nia);  Pylae  (ITyAai);  Phorieia  (4>op£eia);  Thenar 
(©ei/oi);  Thyraeuni  (Qvpouov'). 


COINS  OF  ARCADIA. 

ARCA'NUM.  [Arpinum.] 

ARCESINE.  [Amorgos.] 

ARCEUTHUS  fApKeyffos),  a small  tributary  cf 
the  Orontes  in  Syria,  flowing  through  the  plain  of 
Antioch.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751;  Malal.  viii.  p.  84.) 

A'RCHABIS  (''ApxaSis'),  a river  of  Pontus, — or 
Arabis,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Scylax  (p.  32), — 
appears  to  be  the  Arkava.  The  distance  from  the 
Archabis  to  the  Apsarus  was  reckoned  50  stadia. 
The  Archabis  is  placed  between  the  Pyxites  and  the 
Apsarus.  [G.  L.] 

ARCHAEO'POLIS  (’Apx«‘o7roA(s),  a city  of 
Colchis,  on  the  borders  of  Iberia,  in  a very  strong 
position  on  a rock  near  the  river  Phasis.  At  the 
time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Lazic  kingdom.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  13;  Agath. 
iii.  5,  8,  17.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCHANDROTOLIS(’Apxo»'5poy7ro'A£S,Herod. 
ii.  97, 98 ; Steph.B.  s.v. : Eth.  ’Apx“*'5po7roAiT'>js),  a 
city  in  Lower  Egypt,  between  Naucratis  and  Sais, 
which  derived  its  name,  according  to  Herodotus,  from 
Archandros  of  This,  the  father-in-law  of  Danaus. 
He  observes  that  Archandros  is  not  an  Egyptian 
appellation.  [Andropolis.]  . [W.  B.  D.] 

ARCHELA'IS  Apx^Adts).  1.  In  Cappadocia, 
and  on  the  Halys,  as  Phny  states  (vi.  3) ; a founda- 
tion of  Archelaus,  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia,  which 
the  emperor  Claudius  made  a Colonia.  The  site  is 
assumed  to  be  ATc-serai  (Hamilton,  Researches,  vol. 
ii.  p.  230;  Lond.  Geog.Jo'wrn.  vol.  viii.  p.l46);  but 
AJc-serai  is  not  on  the  Halys,  as  Leake  supposes. 
A Tc-serai  is  in  38°  20'  N.  lat.,  “ in  an  open  and 
well-cultivated  valley,  through  which  a small  stream 
called  the  Beyaz-Su  flows  into  the  salt  lake  of  Koch- 
hisar.”  Ak-serai,  however,  agrees  very  well  with 
the  position  of  Archelais  as  laid  dovra  in  the  Itine- 
raries, and  Pliny  may  have  been  misled  in  supposing 
the  stream  on  which  it  stood  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Halys.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A village  built  by  Archelaus,  son  of  Herod 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xvii.  13.  § 1),  and  not  far  from  Pha- 
saelis  (xviii.  2.  § 2).  It  is  placed  by  the  Peutinger 
Tables  12  M.  P.  north  of  Jericho.  (Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  576,  comp,  plate,  p.  421 .)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARCI,  a city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  a colony, 
is  identified  by  coins  and  inscriptions  with  the  ruins 
at  Arcos  on  the  Guaudalete,  E.  of  Xeres.  (Florez, 
ix.  p.  90,  X.  p.  48.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCIDA'VA  {Tab.  Pent.-,  ’ApylSava,  Ptol.  iii. 
8.  § 9),  a city  of  Dacia,  on  the  road  from  Vimina- 
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cium  to  Tiviscum,  probably  near  Safka  or  Slatina, 
on  the  river  Neva.  [P.  S.] 

ARCOBRI'GA  CApKo§piya,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §58: 
Arcobrigenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4:  Arcos),  a stipen- 
diary city  of  the  Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
between  Segontia  and  Aquae  Bilbitanorum,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (/tin. 
Ant.  pp.  437,  438.)  [P.  S.] 

ARCONNE'SUS  (’Ap/coVj/Tjo-os),  a small  island  of 
Caria,  near  to  the  mainland,  and  south  of  Halicar- 
nassus. It  is  now  called  Orak  Ada.  When  Alex- 
ander besieged  Halicarnassus,  some  of  the  inhabitants 
fled  to  this  island.  (Arrian,  Anah.  i.  23 ; Strabo,  p. 
656;  Chart  of  the  Prom,  of  Halicarnassus,  (fc.,  in 
Beaufort’s Karamania;  Hamilton,  Researches, ii. 34.) 

Strabo  (p.643)  mentions  an  island,  Aspis,  between 
Teos  and  Lebedus,  and  he  adds  that  it  was  also 
called  Arconnesus.  Chandler,  who  saw  the  island 
from  the  mainland,  says  that  it  is  called  Carabash. 
Barbie  du  Bocage  (Translation  of  Chandler's  Tra- 
vels, i.  p.  422)  says  that  it  is  called  in  the  charts 
Sainte-Euphemie.  This  seems  to  be  the  island 
Maoris  of  Livy  (xxxvii.  28),  for  he  describes  it  as 
opposite  to  the  promontory  on  which  l\Iyonnesus  was 
situated.  Cramer  (^Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  355)  takes 
Maoris  to  be  a different  island  from  Aspis.  [G.  L.] 
ARDABDA,  ARDAUDA  (’ApSafSa,  ’ApSouSo), 
signifying  the  city  of  the  seven  gods,  was  the  name 
given  by  the  Alani  or  the  Tauri  to  the  city  of 
Theodosia  on  the  Tauric  Chersonese.  (^Anon. 
Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ARDANIS  or  ARDANIA  ('Apdavls  &Kpa,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §2;  Peripl.;  'ApSavia,  Strab.  i.  p.  40,  cor- 
rupted into  'ApSavd^rjs,  xvii.  p.  838 : Ras-al-Milhr), 
a low  promontory,  with  a roadstead,  on  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa,  in  that  part  of  Marmarica  which  belonged 
to  Cyrene,  between  Petra  l\Iagna  and  Menelaus  Por- 
tus;  at  the  point  where  the  coast  suddenly  falls  off 
to  the  S.  before  the  commencement  of  the  Catabath- 
mus  Magnus.  [P.  S.l 

A'RDEA(’Ap5ea:  Eth.  'Ap^eargs,  Ardeas,  -atis), 
a very  ancient  city  of  Latium,  still  called  Ardea, 
situated  on  a small  river  about  4 miles  from  the  sea- 
coast,  and  24  miles  S.  of  Rome.  Phny  and  Mela 
reckon  it  among  the  maritime  cities  of  Latium: 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  more  correctly  place  it  inland, 
but  the  former  greatly  overstates  its  distance  from 
the  sea  at  70  stadia.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; 
Strab.  v.  p.  232;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 61.)  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  representing  it  as  a city  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  powerful  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  a son  of 
Ulysses  and  Circe  (Xenag.  ap.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  72; 
Steph.  B.  V.  ’ApSea);  but  the  more  common  tradi- 
tion, followed  by  Virgil  as  well  as  by  Pliny  and  So- 
linus,  represented  it  as  founded  by  Danae,  the 
mother  of  Perseus.  Both  accounts  may  be  consi- 
dered as  pointing  to  a Pelasgic  origin;  and  Niebuhr 
regards  it  as  the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  Pelas- 
gian  portion  of  the  Latin  nation,  and  considers  the 
name  of  its  king  Turnus  as  connected  with  that  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  410;  Plin.  1.  c.; 
Sohn.  2.  § 5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.) 
It  appears  in  the  legendary  history  of  Aeneas  as  the 
capital  of  the  Rutuli,  a people  who  had  disappeared 
or  become  absorbed  into  the  Latin  nation  before  the 
commencement  of  the  historical  period:  but  their 
king  Tumus  is  represented  as  dependent  on  Latuius, 
though  holding  a separate  sovereignty.  The  tra- 
dition mentioned  by  Livy  (xxi.  7),  that  the  Ardeans 
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had  united  with  the  Zacynthians  in  the  foundation 
of  Saguntum  in  Spain,  also  points  to  the  early  power 
and  prosperity  ascribed  to  the  city.  In  the  historical 
period  Avdea  had  become  a purely  Latin  city,  and 
its  name  appears  among  the  thirty  which  constituted 
the  Latin  League.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  61.)  According 
to  the  received  history  of  Rome,  it  was  besieged  by 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  and  it  was  during  this  long- 
protracted  siege  that  the  events  occurred  which  led 
to  the  expulsion  of  this  monarch.  (Liv.  i.  57 — 60; 
Dion.  Hal.  iv.  64.)  But  though  we  are  told  that, 
in  consequence  of  that  revolution,  a truce  for  15 
years  was  concluded,  and  Ardea  was  not  taken,  yet 
it  appears  immediately  afterwards  in  the  first  treaty 
with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  cities  then  subject  to 
Rome.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is  equally  remarkable 
that  though  the  Roman  historians  speak  in  high 
terms  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  it  then  enjoyed 
(Liv.  i.  57),  it  seems  to  have  from  this  time  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance,  and  never  appears  in 
history  as  taking  a prominent  part  among  the  cities 
of  Latium.  The  next  mention  we  find  of  it  is  on 
occasion  of  a dispute  with  Aricia  for  possession  of  the 
vacant  tenitory  of  Corioli,  which  was  referred  by 
the  consent  of  the  two  cities  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Romans,  w'ho  iniquitously  pronounced  the  disputed 
lands  to  belong  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72.) 
Notwithstanding  this  injury,  the  Ardeates  were  in- 
duced to  renew  their  friendship  and  alhance  with 
Rome : and,  shortly  after,  their  city  being  agitated 
by  internal  dissensions  between  the  nobles  and  ple- 
beians, the  former  called  in  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans,  with  whose  aid  they  overcame  the  popular 
party  and  their  Volscian  allies.  But  these  troubles 
and  the  expulsion  of  a large  number  of  the  defeated 
party  had  reduced  Ardea  to  a low  condition,  and  it 
was  content  to  receive  a Roman  colony  for  its  pro- 
tection against  the  Volscians,  b.  c.  442.  (Liv.  iv 
7,  9,  11 ; Diod.  xii.  34.)  In  the  legendary  history 
of  Camillus  Ai'dea  plays  an  important  part  : it 
affbi'ded  him  an  asylum  in  his  exile ; and  the  Ardeates 
are  represented  as  contributing  greatly  to  the  very 
apocryphal  victories  by  which  the  Romans  are  said 
to  have  avenged  themselves  on  the  Gauls.  (Liv.  v. 
44,  48 ; Plut.  Camill.  23,  24.) 

From  this  time  Ardea  disappears  from  history  as 
an  independent  city ; and  no  mention  of  it  is  found 
on  occasion  of  the  great  final  struggle  of  the  Latins 
against  Rome  in  b.  c.  340.  It  appears  to  have  gra- 
dually lapsed  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  “ Colo- 
nia  Latina,”  and  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  in  b.  c. 
209  declared  themselves  unable  to  bear  any  longer 
their  share  of  the  burthens  cast  on  them  by  the  Second 
Punic  War.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9.)  We  may  hence  pre- 
sume that  it  was  then  already  in  a declining  state; 
though  on  account  of  the  strength  of  its  position,  we 
find  it  selected  in  b.  c.  186  as  the  place  of  confine- 
ment of  klinius  Cerrinius,  one  of  the  chief  persons 
implicated  in  the  Bacchanalian  mysteries.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  19.)  It  aftenvards  suffered  severely,  in 
common  with  the  other  cities  of  this  part  of  Latium, 
from  the  ravages  of  the  Samnites  during  the  civil 
wars  between  Marius  and  Sulla:  and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  in  his  time  as  a poor  decayed  place.  Virgil 
also  tells  us  that  there  remained  of  Ardea  only  a 
great  name,  but  its  fortune  was  past  away.  (Sti'ab. 
V.  p.  232;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  413;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  291.) 
The  unhealthiness  of  its  situation  and  neighbour- 
hood, noticed  by  Strabo  and  various  other  writers 
(Strab.  p.  231;  Seneca,  Ep.  105;  Martial,  iv.  60), 
doubtless  contributed  to  its  decay:  and  Juvenal  tells 
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as  that  in  his  time  the  tame  elephants  belonging  to 
the  emperor  were  kept  in  the  territory  of  Ardea  (xii. 
105);  a proof  that  it  must  have  been  then,  as  at  the 
present  day,  in  great  part  uncultivated.  We  find 
mention  of  a redistribution  of  its  “ ager  ” by  Hadrian 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  which  would  indicate  an 
attempt  at  its  revival,  — but  the  efibrt  seems  to 
have  been  unsuccessful:  no  further  mention  of  it 
occurs  in  history,  and  the  absence  of  almost  all  in- 
scriptions of  imperial  date  confirms  the  fact  that  it 
had  sunk  into  insignificance.  It  probably,  however, 
never  ceased  to  exist,  as  it  retained  its  name  unaltered, 
and  a “ castellum  Aj-deae  ” is  mentioned  early  in  the 
middle  ages, — probably,  like  the  modem  town,  occu- 
pying the  ancient  citadel.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  231.)  ‘ 
The  modern  village  of  Ardea  (a  poor  place  with 
only  176  inhabitants,  and  a great  castellated  man- 
sion belonging  to  the  Dukes  of  Cesarini)  occupies 
the  level  surface  of  a hill  at  the  confluence  of  two 
narrow  valleys : this,  which  evidently  constituted  the 
ancient  Arx  or  citadel,  is  joined  by  a narrow  neck  to 
a much  broader  and  more  extensive  plateau,  on  which 
stood  the  ancient  city.  No  vestiges  of  this  exist 
(though  the  site  is  still  called  by  the  peasants  Gi- 
vita  Vecchia')',  but  on  the  NE.,  where  it  is  again 
joined  to  the  table-land  beyond,  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
is  a vast  mound  or  Agger,  extending  across  from 
valley  to  valley,  and  traversed  by  a gateway  in  its 
centre;  while  about  half  a mile  further  is  another 
similar  mound  of  equal  dimensions.  These  ramparts 
were  probably  the  only  regular  fortifications  of  the 
city  itself ; the  precipitous  banks  of  tufo  rock  towards 
the  valleys  on  each  side  needing  no  additional  de- 
fence. The  citadel  was  fortified  on  the  side  towards 
the  city  by  a double  fosse  or  ditch,  hewn  in  the  rock, 
as  well  as  by  massive  walls,  large  portions  of  which 
are  still  preserved,  as  well  as  of  those  which  crowned 
the  crest  of  the  cliffs  towards  the  valleys.  They  are 
built  of  irregular  square  blocks  of  tufb;  but  some 
portions  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  97 — 100;  Nibby,  Din- 
torni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  233 — 240.)  There  exist 
no  other  remains  of  any  importance : nor  can  the 
sites  be  traced  of  the  ancient  temples,  which  conti- 
nued to  be  objects  of  veneration  to  the  Romans  when 
Ardea  had  already  fallen  into  decay.  Among  these 
Pliny  particularly  mentions  a temple  of  Juno,  which 
was  adorned  with  ancient  paintings  of  great  merit; 
for  the  execution  of  which  the  painter  (a  Greek 
artist)  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of  the  city.* 
In  another  passage  he  speaks  of  paintings  in  tem- 
ples at  Ardea  (probably  different  from  the  above), 
which  were  believed  to  be  more  ancient  than  the 
foundation  of  Rome.  (Plin.  xxxv.  3.  s.  6,  10.  s.  37.) 
Besides  these  temples  in  the  city  itself,  Strabo  tells 
us  that  there  was  in  the  neighboiu’hood  a temple  of 
Venus  (^A-cppodiaiov'),  where  the  Latins  annually  as- 
sembled for  a great  festival  This  is  evidently  the 
spot  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Mela  in  a manner  that 
would  have  led  us  to  suppose  it  a town  of  the  name 
of  Aphrodisium  ; its  exact  site  is  unknown,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  between  Ardea  and  Antium, 

* Concerning  the  name  and  origin  of  the  painter, 
which  are  written  in  the  common  editions  of  Pliny 
“ Marcus  Ludius  Elotas  Aetolia  oriundus,” 
for  which  Sillig  would  substitute 

“ Plautius  Marcus  Cleoetas  Alalia  exoriundus,’” 
see  the  art.  Jjudvus,  in  Biogr.  Diet,  and  Siilig’s  note 
on  the  passage,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny.  But 
his  emendation  Alalia  is  scarcely  tenable. 
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ard  not  far  fi-om  the  sea-coast.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232  ; 
Plin.  iii.  5,  9 ; Mela,  ii.  4.) 

The  Via  Ardeatina,  which  led  direct  from 
Rome  to  Ai'dea,  is  mentioned  in  the  Curiosum  Urhis 
(p.  28,  ed.  Preller)  among  the  roads  which  issued 
from  the  gates  of  Rome,  as  well  as  by  Festus  (v 
Retricihus,  p.  282,  M.  ; Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  1139. 
12).  It  quitted  the  Via  Appia  at  a short  distance 
from  Rome,  and  passed  by  the  farms  now  called 
Tor  Narancia,  Cicchignola,  and  Tor  di  Nona  (so 
called  from  its  position  at  the  ninth  mile  from  Rome) 
to  the  Solfarata,  1 5 R.  miles  from  the  city  : a spot 
where  there  is  a pool  of  cold  sulphureous  water, 
partly  surrounded  by  a rocky  ridge.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  this  is  the  source  mentioned  by  Vitru- 
vius (‘  Fons  in  Ardeatino,’  viii.  3)  as  analogous  to 
the  Aquae  Albulae  ; and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
it  is  the  site  also  of  the  Oracle  of  Faunus,  so  pictu- 
resquely described  by  Virgil  (Ae«.  vii.  81).  This 
has  been  transfeiTed  by  many  writers  to  the  source 
of  the  Albula,  but  the  locality  in  question  agrees 
much  better  with  the  description  in  Virgil,  though 
it  has  lost  much  of  its  gloomy  character,  since  the 
wood  has  been  cleai'ed  away ; and  there  is  no  reason 
why  Albunea  may  not  have  had  a shrine  here  as 
well  as  at  Tibur.  (See  GeU.  1.  c.  p.  102  ; Nibby, 
voh  ii.  p.  102.)  From  the  Solfarata  to  Ardea  the 
ancient  road  coincides  with  the  modem  one  : at  the 
church  of  Sta  Procula,  4^  miles  fi’om  Ardea,  it 
crosses  the  Rio  Torto,  probably  the  ancient  Numi- 
cius.  [Numicius.]  No  ancient  name  is  preserved 
for  the  stream  which  flows  by  Ardea  itself,  now 
called  the  Fosso  deU  Incastro.  The  actual  dis- 
tance from  Rome  to  Ardea  by  this  road  is  nearly 
24  miles ; it  is  erroneously  stated  by  Strabo  at  160 
stadia  (20  R.  miles),  while  Eutropius  (i.  8)  calls  it 
only  18  miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 

A'RDEA  (’'ApSea),  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Persis,  S.W.  of  Persepolis.  (Ptol.  xi.  4.  § 5 ; Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [V.] 

ARDELICA,  a town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
which  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem  Peschiera,  at 
the  SE.  angle  of  the  Lacus  Benacus  {Lago  di 
Garda'),  just  where  the  Mincius  issued  from  the 
lake.  The  name  is  found  under  the  coiTupted  form 
Ariolica  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which  correctly  places  it 
between  Brixia  and  Verona;  the  trae  form  is  pre- 
served by  inscriptions,  from  one  of  w’hich  we  learn 
that  it  was  a trading  place,  with  a corporation  of 
ship-ovmers,  “ collegium  navicularionim  Ardelicen- 
sium.”  (Orell.  Inscr.  4108.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

ARDETTUS.  [Athenae.] 

ARDERICCA  (^Ap84piKKa),  a smaU  place  in  As- 
syria on  the  Euphrates  above  Babylon  (Herod,  i. 
185),  about  which  the  course  of  the  Euphrates  was 
made  very  tortuous  by  artificial  cuts.  The  passage 
of  Herodotus  is  unintelligible  to  us,  and  the  site  of 
Ardericca  unknown. 

Herodotus  (vi.  119)  gives  the  same  name  to 
another  place  in  Cissia  to  which  Darius,  the  son  of 
Hystaspes,  removed  the  captives  of  Eretria.  It  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  210  stadia  from  Susa  (_Sus), 
and  40  stadia  from  the  spring  from  which  were  got 
asphalt,  salt,  and  oil.  [G.  L.] 

ARDIAEI  (’ApSmiot),  an  Illyrian  people  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  probably  inhabited  Mt.  Ardion, 
which  the  same  geographer  describes  as  a chain  of 
mountains  running  through  the  centre  of  Daimatia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  315.) 

AEDOBRI'CA  ( Coruna),  a sea-port  town  of  the 
Artabri,  in  the  NW.  of  ^ain,  on  the  great  gulf 
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called  Portns  Artabrorum  (^Bay  of  Coruna  and 
FerroV),  The  above  is  probably  the  right  form  of 
the  name,  but  the  MSS.  differ  greatly.  (Mela,  iii. 
l.§9.)  [P.S.1 

ARDUENNA  (’ApSoaej/m  vKt]-.  Ardennes)^  i\\Q 
largest  forest  in  Gallia  in  Caesar’s  time.  G. 
V.  3,  vL  29,  33.)  He  describes  it  in  one  passage 
as  extending  from  the  Rhine,  through  the  midst  of 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  to  the  borders  of  the 
territory  of  the  Remi;  and  in  another  passage  as 
extending  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  and  the  bor- 
ders of  the  Treviri  more  than  500  Roman  miles  to 
the  Nervii.  From  a third  passage  we  may  collect 
that  he  supposed  it  to  extend  to  the  Scaldis,  Schelde. 
Accordingly  it  was  included  in  the  country  of  the 
Belgae.  D’Anville  conjectures  that  the  reading  of 
Caesar,  instead  of  “ millibusque  amplius  10  in 
longitudinem,”  should  be  CL.  Orosius  (vi.  10), 
who  is  here  copying  Caesar,  has  “ plus  quam  quin- 
■genta  millia  passuum  ” (ed.  Haverkamp) ; but  the 
old  editions,  according  to  D’Anville,  have  L in- 
stead of  10.  Strabo  (p.  194)  says  that  the  Ardu- 
enna  is  a forest,  not  of  lofty  trees;  an  extensive 
forest,  but  not  so  large  as  those  describe  it  who 
make  it  4,000  stadia,  that  is,  500  Roman  miles,  or 
exactly  what  the  text  of  Caesar  has.  (See  Gros- 
■kurd’s  Translation,  vol.  i.  p.  335,  and  his  note.) 
It  seems,  then,  that  Strabo  must  then  be  referring 
to  what  he  found  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries.  He 
makes  the  Arduenna  include  the  country  of  the 
Morini,  Atrebates,  and  Eburones,  and  consequently 
to  extend  to  the  North  Sea  on  the  west,  and  into 
the  Belgian  province  of  Liege  on  the  north. 

The  dimensions  of  500  Roman  miles  is  a great 
error,  and  it  is  hardly  possible  that  Caesar  made  the 
mistake.  The  error  is  probably  due  to  his  copyists. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coblenz,  the  most  eastern 
limit  that  we  can  give  to  the  Arduenna,  to  the 
source  of  the  Sambre,  is  not  above  200  Roman 
miles;  and  the  whole  distance  from  Coblenz  to  the 
North  Sea,  measured  past  the  sources  of  the  Sambre, 
is  not  much  more  than  300  miles.  The  Arduenna 
comprehended  part  of  the  Prassian  territory  west  of 
the  Rhine,  of  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg,  of  the 
French  department  of  Ardennes,  to  which  it  gives 
name,  and  a small  part  of  the  south  of  Belgium.  It 
is  a rugged  country,  hilly,  but  not  mountainous. 

The  name  Ardueima  appears  to  be  descriptive,  and 
may  mean  “ forest.”  A woodland  tract  in  Warwick- 
shire is  still  called  Arden.  It  was  once  a large  forest, 
extending  from  the  Trent  to  the  Seveni.  [G.  L.] 
ARDYES  C'ApSue?),  a tribe  of  Celtae,  whom 
Polybius  (iii.  47)  places  in  the  upper  or  northern 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  as  he  calls  it.  His  description 
clearly  applies  to  the  Valais,  dovm  which  the  Rhone 
flows  to  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  In  the  canton  of 
Valais  there  is  a village  still  called  Ardon  in  the 
division  of  the  Valais,  named  Gontey.  [G.  L.] 
AREA,  or  ARIA.  [Aretias.] 

AREBRIGIUM,  a toAvn  or  village  of  the  Salassi, 
mentioned  only  in  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  on 
the  road  from  Augusta  Praetoria  to  the  pass  of  the 
Graian  Alps,  25  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  345,  347 ; Tab.  Pent.)  This  distance 
coincides  with  the  position  of  Pre  St.  Didier.,  a con- 
siderable village  in  an  opening  of  the  upper  valley 
of  Aosta,  just  where  the  great  streams  from  the 
southern  flank  of  Mont  Blanc  join  the  Dora,  which 
descends  from  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  As  the  first 
tolerably  open  space  in  the  valley,  it  is  supposed  to 
have  been  the  first  halting-place  of  Hannibal  after 
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his  passage  of  the  Graian  Alps.  (Wickham  and 
Cramer,  Passage  of  Hannibal,  p.  113,  seq.)  It  is 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  Cramont,  a moun- 
tain whose  name  is  probably  connected  with  Cre- 
MONis  JuGUM.  (Liv.  xxi.  38.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARECO'xMICI.  [VoLCAE.] 

AREIO'PAGUS.  [Athenae.] 

ARELA'TE  (also  Arelatum,  Arelas, ’ApeAaraj : 
Eth.  Arelatensis:  Arles),  a city  of  the  Provincia  or 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (5.  C. 
i.  36,  ii.  5),  who  had  some  ships  built  there  for  the 
siege  of  Massilia.  The  place  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhone,  where  the  river  divides  into  two 
branches.  It  was  connected  by  roads  with  Valentia 
(^Valence),  with  Massilia  (^Marseille)-,  with  Forum 
Julii  (^Frejus),  with  Barcino  in  Spain  (^Barcelona)', 
and  with  other  places.  This  city  is  supposed  to  be  the 
place  called  Theline  in  the  Ora  Maritima  (v.  679) 
of  Festus  Avienus  ; and  as  Theline  appears  to  be  a 
significant  Greek  term  (.^rjAf]),  D’Anville  {No- 
tice, &c.,  Arelate),  and  others  found  a confirmation 
of  the  name  of  Avienus  in  a stone  discovered  near 
Arles,  with  the  inscription  Mammillaria:  but  the 
stone  is  a mile-stone,  and  the  true  reading  on  it  is 
“ Massil.  Milliar.  L”,  that  is,  the  first  mile  -stone  on 
the  way  from  Arelate  to  Massilia ; a signal  instance 
of  the  blunders  which  may  be  made  by  trusting  to 
careless  copies  of  inscriptions,  and  to  false  etymo- 
logies (Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gaules).  Arelate  was 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes,  after  whose  conquest 
by  the  Romans  (b.  c.  123),  we  may  suppose  that 
the  place  fell  under  their  dominion.  It  became  a 
Roman  colony,  apparently  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
with  the  name  of  Sextani  attached  to  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  soldiers  of  the  sixth  legion  being 
settled  there  (Plin.  iii.  4) ; and  this  name  is  con- 
firmed by  an  inscription.  Another  inscription  gives 
it  also  the  cognomen  Julia.  In  Strabo’s  time 
(p.  181)  it  was  the  centre  of  considerable  trade,  and 
Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Arelate  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  place  was  im- 
proved by  Constantine,  and  a new  town  was  built, 
probably  by  him,  opposite  to  the  old  one,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  stream ; and  from  this  circumstance 
Arelate  was  afterwards  called  Constantina,  as  it  is 
said.  Ausonius  {Urb.  Nobil.  viii.)  accordingly  calls 
Arelate  duplex,  and  speaks  of  the  bridge  of  boats 
on  the  river.  The  new  city  of  Constantine  was  on 
the  site  of  the  present  suburb  of  Trinquetaille,  in 
the  island  of  La  Camargue,  which  is  formed  by  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhone  at  Arles.  Arelate  was  the 
residence  of  the  praefect  of  Gallia  in  the  time  of 
Honorius  ; and  there  was  a mint  in  the  city. 

The  Roman  remains  of  Arles  are  very  numerous. 
An  obelisk  of  Egyptian  granite  was  found  buried 
with  earth  some  centmdes  ago,  and  it  was  set  up  in 
1675  in  one  of  the  squares.  It  seems  that  the 
obelisk  had  remained  on  the  spot  where  it  was  ori- 
ginally landed,  and  had  never  been  erected  by  the 
Romans.  The  amphitheatre  of  Arles  is  not  so 
perfect  as  that  of  Nemausus  {Nimes),  but  the  di- 
mensions are  much  larger.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
was  capable  of  containing  at  least  20,000  persons. 
The  larger  diameter  of  the  amphitheatre  is  466  feet. 
A part  of  the  old  cemetery,  Campus  Elysius,  now 
Eliscamps,  contains  ancient  tombs,  both  Pagan  and 
Christian.  [G.  L.] 

AREMORICA.  [Armorica.] 

ARENACUM,  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Hist 
V.  20)  as  the  station  of  the  tenth  legion,  when 
Civilis  attacked  the  Romans  at  Arenacum,  Bata- 
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vodurum,  and  other  places.  Some  geographers  have 
identified  Arenacum  with  Arnlieim,  but  D’Anville 
and  Walckenaer  place  it  at  Aert  near  Herwen. 
In  the  Antonine  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Lugdunum 
{Leiden),  to  Argentoratum  {Strassburg),  the  fifth 
place  from  Lugdunum,  not  including  Lugdunum,  is 
Harenatio,  which  is  the  same  as  Arenacum.  The 
next  place  on  the  route  is  Burginatio.  Burginatio 
also  follows  Arenatio  in  the  Table ; but  the  place 
before  Arenatio  in  the  Table  is  Noviomagus  {Ni- 
megen) ; in  the  Itin.  the  station  which  precedes 
Harenatio  is  Carvo  {Rhenen),  as  it  is  supposed. 
It  is  certain  that  Arenatio  is  not  Arnheim.  [G.  L.] 

AEENAE  MONTES,  according  to  the  common 
text  of  Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3),  are  the  sand-hills  {Are- 
nas Gordas)  along  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
N\V.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  But  Sillig  adopts, 
from  some  of  the  best  MSS.,  the  reading  Mariani 
Montes.  [Marianus.]  [P.  S.] 

ARE'NE  {‘Apw7]),  a town  mentioned  by  Homer 
as  belonging  to  the  dominions  of  Nestor,  and  situ- 
ated near  the  spot  where  the  Minyeius  flows  into 
the  sea.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  591,  xi.  723.)  It  also  occurs 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (423),  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  towns  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus. According  to  Pausanias  (iv.  2.  § 4,  3. 

§ 7),  it  was  built  by  Aphareus,  who  called  it  after 
Arene,  both  his  wife  and  his  sister  by  the  same 
mother.  It  was  commonly  supposed  in  later  times 
th^.t  Arene  occupied  the  site  of  Samos  or  Sarnia  in 
Tiiphylia,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Anigrus,  which 
was  believed  to  he  the  same  as  the  Minyeius.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  346 ; Paus.  v.  6.  § 2.) 

AREON  (’Apeciv),  a small  stream  in  Persis. 
(Arrian,  Indie.  38.)  [V.] 

AREOPOLIS,  identical  with  Ar  of  Moab.  S. 
Jerome  explains  the  name  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Hebrew  word  Ar  or  Ir)  signifying  “ city  ” and 
its  Greek  equivalent  (Tr<iAis),  “ non  ut  plerique 
existimant  quod  "Apeos,  i.  e.  Martis,  civitas  sit  ” {in 
Jos.  XV.).  He  states  that  the  walls  of  this  city 
were  shaken  down  by  an  earthquake  in  his  infancy 
(circ.  A.  D.  315).  It  was  situated  on  the  south  side 
of  the  River  Arnon,  and  was  not  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  {Deut.  ii.  9,  29 ; Euseb.  Onomast.  sub  voc. 
'Apvwv).  Burkhardt  suggests  that  its  site  may  he 
marked  by  the  ruined  tank  near  Meliatet-el-IIaj,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  the  Arnon  (p.  374).  [G.  W.  j 

ARETHU'SA.  1.  QApiQovaa\  Eth.'Ap^Bovcnos, 
Arethusius,  Plin.  v.  23),  a city  of  Syria,  not  far  from 
Apamea,  situated  between  Epiphania  and  Emesa. 
(Anton.  Itin. ; Hierocles.)  Seleucus  Nicator,  in  pur- 
suance of  his  usual  policy,  Hellenized  the  name. 
(Appian,  Syr.  57.)  It  supported  Caecilius  Bassus 
in  his  revolt  (Strab.  p.  753),  and  is  mentioned  by 
Zosimus  (i.  52)  as  receiving  Aurehan  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Zenobia.  (For  Marcus,  the  well-known 
bishop  of  Arethusa,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.)  It 
afterwards  took  the  name  of  Rastan  (Abulf.  Tab. 
Syr.  p.  22),  under  which  name  it  is  mentioned  by 
the  same  author  {An.  Mus.  ii.  213,  iv.  429).  Irby 
and  Mangles  visited  this  place,  and  found  some  re- 
mains (p.  254). 

2.  {NazuU),  a lake  of  Armenia,  through  which  the 
Tigris  flows,  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  31).  He  de- 
scribes the  river  as  flowing  through  the  lake  with- 
out any  intermixture  of  the  waters,  Ritter  {Erd- 
hunde,  vol.  x.  pp,  85,  90,  101  ; comp.  Kinneir, 
Travels,  p.  383)  identifies  it  with  the  lake  Naziih, 
which  is  about  13  miles  in  length,  and  5 in  breadth 
at  the  centre.  The  water  is  stated  to  be  sweet  and 
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wholesome,  which  does  not  correspond  with  the  ac- 
count of  Pliny.  [E.  B.  J.] 

3.  A fountain  at  Syracuse.  [Syracusae,] 

4.  A fountain  close  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  which 
was  sometimes  disturbed  by  volcanic  agency.  Di- 
caearchus  says  that  its  water  was  so  abundant  as 
to  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  whole  city  with  water. 
(Dicaearch.  Bios  rrjs  'EAAdSos,  p.  146,  ed.  Fuhr; 
Strab.  i.  p.  58,  x.  p.  449;  Eurip.  Iphig.  in  Aul. 
170;  Plin.  iv.  12.)  There  were  tame  fish  kept 
in  this  fountain.  (Athen.  viii.  p.  331,  e.  f.)  Leake 
says  that  this  celebrated  fountain  has  now  totally 
disappeared.  {Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.)- 

5.  A fountain  in  Ithaca.  [Ithaca.] 

6.  A town  of  Bisaltia  in  Macedonia,  in  the  pass 
of  Aulon,  a little  N.  of  Bromiscus,  and  celebrated 
for  containing  the  sepulchre  of  Euripides.  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxvii.  4 ; Itin.  Hierosol.  p.  604 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  We  learn  from 
Scylax  (c.  67)  that  it  was  an  ancient  Greek  colony. 
It  was  probably  founded  by  the  Chalcidians  of  Eu- 
boea, who  may  have  called  it  after  the  celebrated 
fountain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  city.  Ste- 
phanus  B.  {s.  v.)  erroneously  calls  it  a city  of 
Thrace.  It  was  either  from  this  place  or  from  Bro- 
miscus that  the  fortified  town  of  Eentine  arose, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine 
historians.  (Tafel,  Thessalonica,  p.  68.) 

ARE'TIAS  (’ApTjTtds),  a small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  30  stadia  east  of  Phamacia  {Kera- 
svm£),  called  ’'Apeos  vrjaos  by  Scymnus  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  "Apeos  vrjaos')  and  Scylax.  Here  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  384)  the  two  queens  of  the  Amazons,  Otrere 
and  Antiope,  built  a temple  to  Ares.  Mela  (ii.  7) 
mentions  this  place  under  the  name  of  Area  or  Ai-ia, 
an  island  dedicated  to  Mars,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Colchis.  Aretias  appears  to  be  the  rocky  islet  called 
by  the  Turks  Kerasimt  Ada,  which  is  between  3 
and  4 miles  from  Kerasunt.  “ The  rock  is  a black 
volcanic  breccia,  with  imbedded  fragments  of  trap, 
and  is  covered  in  many  places  with  broken  oyster- 
shells  brought  by  gulls  and  sea-birds.”  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  i.  262.)  This  may  explain  the  legend 
of  the  terrible  birds  that  frequented  this  spot.  Phny 
(vi.  12)  gives  to  the  island  also  the  name  of  Chal- 
ceritis.  [G.L.j 

ARE'TIAS.  [Arias.] 

A'REVA,  a tributary  of  the  river  Durius,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  from  which  the  Arevaci 
derived  their  name.  It  is  probably  the  TJeero,  which 
flows  from  N.  to  S.,  a little  W.  of  3^^  W.  long.,  and 
falls  into  the  Douro  S.  of  Osma,  the  ancient  XJxama. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

ARE'VACI,  ARE'VACAE  {’ApeovdKoi,  Strab. 
iii.  p.  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56;  ’ApavaKa'i,  Pol.  xxxv. 
2 ; ’ApovaKoi,  Appian.  Hisp.  45,  46),  the  most 
powerful  of  the  four  tribes  of  the  Celtiberi  in  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Be- 
rones,  and  N.  of  the  Cai*petani.  They  extended 
along  the  upper  course  of  the  Durius,  from  the 
Pistoraca,  as  far  as  the  sources  of  the  Tagus.  Phny 
(iii.  3.  s.  4)  assigns  to  them  six  towns,  Segontia, 
XJxama,  Segovia,  Nova  Augusta,  Termes,  and  Clunia, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Celtiberi.  Numantia,  which 
Pliny  assigns  to  the  Pelendones,  is  mentioned  by 
other  writers  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Arevaci.  [Nu- 
JIANTIA.]  Strabo,  Ptolemy,  and  other  writers  also 
mention  Lagni,  Malia,  Serguntia  or  Sargantha,  Ce- 
sada,  Colenda,  Miacum,  PaUantia,  Segida,  Aihace, 
Confluenta,  Tucris,  Veluca,  and  Setortialaeta.  The 
Arevaci  wefe  distinguished  for  their  valour  in  the 
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Celtiberian  or  Numantine  war  (b.  c.  143 — 133) 
and  especially  for  the  defence  of  Numantia. 
(Strab.,  Polyb.,  Appian.,  ll.  cc.)  [P.  S.J 

ARGAEUS  (’Ap7atos:  Aryish,  or  Erjish  DagK)^ 
a lofty  mountain  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  which 
was  Mazaca.  It  is,  says  Strabo  (p.  538),  always 
covered  with  snow  on  the  summit,  and  those  who 
ascend  it  (and  they  are  few)  say  that  on  a clear  day 
they  can  see  from  the  top  both  the  Euxine  and  the 
bay  of  Issus.  Cappadocia,  he  adds,  is  a woodless 
country,  but  there  are  forests  roimd  the  base  of  Ar- 
gaeus.  It  is  mentioned  by Claudian.  (In  Ruf.n.ZQ).') 
It  has  been  doubted  if  the  summit  of  the  mountain 
can  be  reached;  but  Hamilton  (Researches,  ^') 
reached  the  highest  attainable  point,  above  “ which  is 
a mass  of  rock  with  steep  perpendicular  sides,  rising  to 
a height  of  20  or  25  feet  above  the  ridge,”  on  which 
he  stood.  The  state  of  the  weather  did  not  enable 
him  to  verify  Strabo’s  remark  about  the  two  seas, 
but  he  doubts  if  they  can  be  seen,  on  account  of  the 
high  mountains  which  intervene  to  the  N.  and  the 
S.  He  estimates  the  height  above  the  sea-level  at 
about  13,000  feet.  Argaeus  is  a volcanic  mountain. 
It  is  the  culminating  point  in  Asia  Minor  of  the 
range  of  Taurus,  or  rather  of  that  part  wUich  is 
called  Antitaunis.  [G.  L.] 

ARGANTHO'NIUS  ('Apyavdchvtos,  'Apyavdcav, 
Steph.s.v. " Apyavdcou : AcJj.  'ApyavOchveios'),  a moun- 
tain range  in  Bithynia,  which  forms  a peninsula,  and 
divides  the  gulfs  of  Cius  and  Astacus.  The  range 
terminates  in  a headland  which  Ptolemy  calls  Posi- 
dium:  the  modern  name  is  Katirli,  according  to 
some  authorities,  and  Bozburun  according  to  others. 
The  name  is  connected  with  the  mythus  of  Hylas 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.  (Strab.  p.  564; 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  1176.)  [G.  L.] 

ARGA'RICUS  SINUS  (RaWs  Bay),  a large 
bay  of  India  intra  Gangem,  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Taprobane  (Ceylon),  between  the  promontory  of 
Cory  on  the  S.,  and  the  city  of  Curula  on  the  N., 
with  a city  upon  it  named  Argara  or  Argari.  (Ptol. 
i.  13.  § 1,  vii.  1.  § 96;  Arrian.  Peripl.)  [P.  S.] 
ARGEIA,  ARGEII.  [Argos.] 

ARGENNUM  (’ Apyevrou,  ^Apyivov,  Thucyd. 
viii.  34),  a promontory  of  the  territory  of  Erythrae, 
the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland  to  Posidium  in 
Chios,  and  distant  60  stadia  from  it.  The  modem 
name  is  said  to  be  called  Cap  Blanc.  [G.  L.] 
ARGENOMESCI  or  ORGENOMESCI,  a tribe 
of  the  Cantabri,  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  with  a city  Argenomescum  (prob.  Argo- 
medo),  and  a harbour  Vereasueca  (prob.  P.  S. 
Martin,  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 51).  [P.S.] 
ARGENTA'RIA  (Amm.  Marc,  xxxi.  10  ; Oros. 
vii.  33;  Aur.  Yict.  Epit.  c.  47),  also  called  AR- 
GENTOVARIA,  may  be  Artzenheim  in  the  old 
province  of  Alsace,  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine.  D’Anville  (Notice,  ^’C.),  in  an  elaborate 
ai'ticle  on  Argentovaria,  founded  on  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  the  Table,  has  come  to  this  probable  con- 
clusion as  to  the  site  of  Argentaria.  Gratian  defeated 
the  Alemanni  at  Argentaria,  a.d.  378.  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS,  a remarkable  moun- 
tain-promontory on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  still  called 
Monte  Argentaro.  It  is  formed  by  an  isolated 
mass  of  mountains  about  7 miles  in  length  and  4 in 
breadth,  which  is  connected  with  the  mainlaad  only 
by  two  narrow  strips  of  sand,  the  space  between 
v/hich  forms  an  extensive  lagune.  Its  striking  form 
and  appearance  are  well  described  by  Rutilius  (Itin. 
i.  315 — 324);  but  it  is  remarkable  that  no  mention 
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of  its  name  is  found  in  any  earlier  writer,  though  it 
is  certainly  one  of  the  most  remarkable  physical 
features  on  the  coast  of  Etmria.  Strabo,  hov.'ever, 
notices  the  adjoining  lagune  (XiixvoddXaTra),  and 
the  existence  of  a station  for  the  tunny  fishery  by 
the  promontory  (v.  p.  225),  butwdthout  giving  the 
name  of  the  latter.  At  its  south-eastern  extremity 
was  the  small  but  w'ell-sheltered  port  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  under  the  name  of  Portus  Hercu- 
Lis  ('UpaKXeous  Kifx)]v,  Strab.  1.  c. ; Rutil.  i.  293), 
and  still  known  as  Porto  d'Ercole.  Besides  this, 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  mentions  another  port  to 
which  it  gives  the  name  of  Incitaria,  wUich  must 
probably  be  the  one  now  known  as  Porto  S.  Stefano, 
formed  by  the  northern  extremity  of  the  headland ; 
but  the  distances  given  are  corrupt.  (Itin.  Marit.  p. 
499.)  The  name  of  Mons  Argentarius  points  to  the 
existence  here  of  silver  mines,  of  which  it  is  said  that 
some  remains  mav  be  still  discovered.  [E.  H.  B.] 
ARGENTA'RIUS  MONS  (Avien.  Or.  Marit. 
291;  ’Apyupovv  upos,  Strab.  hi.  p.  148),  that  part 
of  M.  Orospeda  in  the  S.  of  Spain  in  which  the 
Baetis  took  its  rise;  so  called  from  its  silver  mines. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.v.  TapTriaaSs ; Pans.  vi.  19  ) 
Bochart  (Phaleg.  i.  34,  p.  601)  agrees  with  Strabo 
in  supposing  that  the  word  Orospeda  had  the  same 
sense  as  argentarius.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTEUS,  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
mentioned  by  Aemilius  Lepidus  in  a letter  to  Cicero, 
B.  c.  43  (ad  Earn.  x.  34).  Lepidus  says  that  he 
had  fixed  his  camp  there  to  oppose  the  force  of 
M.  Antonius  : he  dates  his  letter  from  the  camp  at 
the  Pons  Argenteus.  The  Argenteus  is  the  river 
Argents,  which  enters  the  sea  a little  west  of  Forum 
Julii  (Frejus) ; and  the  Pons  Argenteus  lay  on 
the  Roman  road  between  Forum  Voconii  (Canet), 
as  some  suppose,  and  Fonim  .Julii. 

Pliny  (iii.  4)  seems  to  make  the  Argenteus  flow 
past  Forum  Julii,  which  is  not  quite  exact ; or  he 
may  mean  that  it  was  M'ithin  the  territory  of  that 
Colonia.  The  earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus 
has  pushed  the  land  out  into  the  sea  near  3,000  feet. 
Walckenaer  (Geog.  des  Gaules,Scc.  ii.  10)  thinks 
that  the  Argenteus  of  Ptolemy  cannot  be  the  Argenteus 
of  Cicero,  because  Ptolemy  places  it  too  near  Olbia. 
He  concludes  that  the  measures  of  Ptolemy  carry 
us  to  the  coast  of  Argentiere,  and  the  small  river  of 
that  name.  But  it  is  more  likely  that  the  error  is 
in  the  measures  of  Ptolemy.  A modern  writer  has 
conjectured  that  the  name  Argenteus  was  given  to 
this  river  on  account  of  the  great  quantity  of  mica 
in  the  bed  of  the  stream,  which  has  a silvery  ap- 
peai-ance.  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTEA  REGIO.  [India.] 
ARGENTE'OLUM  (It.  Ant.  p.  423 ; ’Apyer- 
reoAa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 28:  Torienzo  or  Tornerasf), 
a town  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
14  M.P.  south  of  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

ARGENTOMAGUS  (Argenton),  a place  in  Gaul, 
which  seems  to  be  identified  by  the  modem  name, 
and  by  the  routes  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  Argenton 
is  SW.  of  Bourges,  and  in  the  department  of  Indre. 
The  form  Argantomagus  does  not  appear  to  be 
correct.  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTORATUM,  or  ARGENTORATUS 
(Amm.  Marc.  xv.  1 1 : Strasshurg  on  the  Rhine?), 
is  first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  The  position  is 
well  ascertained  by  the  Itineraries.  It  has  the 
name  of  Stratisburgium  in  the  Geographer  of 
Ravenna  and  Strataburgum  in  the  Notitia.  Nith:,rd, 
who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century  (quoted  by  D’Anville 
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and  others),  speaks  of  it  as  having  once  the  name  of 
Argentaria  “ nunc  autem  Stratzburg  vulgo  diciturj  ” 
but  he  is  probably  mistaken  in  giving  it  the  name 
of  Argentaria  instead  of  Argentoratum.  [Argen- 
taria.] Zosimus  (iii.  3)  calls  the  place  ’Ap- 
yevTcap.  It  was  originally  a town  of  the  Tribocci. 
The  Romans  had  a manufactory  of  arms  at  Argen- 
toratum ; and  Julian  defeated  the  Alemanni  here. 
(Amm.  Marcell.  xvi.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

ARGENTOVA'RIA.  [Argentaria.] 

ARGIDA'VA.  [Arcidava.] 

A'RGILUS  (^ApyiAos:  Eth.  'Apyl\ios'),a  city  of 
Macedonia  in  the  district  Bisaltia,  between  Amphi- 
polis  and  Bromiscus.  It  was  founded  by  a colony 
from  Andros.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.)  It  appears  from 
Herodotus  (vii.  115)  to  have  been  a little  to  the 
right  of  the  route  of  the  army  of  Xerxes,  and  must 
therefore  have  been  situated  a little  inland.  Its 
teiritory  must  have  been  extended  as  far  as  the  right 
bank  of  the  Strymon,  since  Cerdylium,  the  moun- 
tain immediately  opposite  Amphipolis,  belonged  to 
Argilus.  (Thuc.  v.  6.)  The  Argilians  readily 
joined  Brasidas  in  b.  c.  424,  on  account  of  their 
jealousy  of  the  important  city  of  Amphipolis,  which 
the  Athenians  had  founded  in  their  neighbourhood. 
(Thuc.  iv.  103;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  171.) 

ARGINU'SAE  (al  ’Apyivovo'ai'),  three  small 
islands  near  the  mainland  of  Aeolis,  and  near  Canae 
on  the  mainland.  (Strab.  p.  617.)  They  lay  be- 
tween Canae  and  Mytilenein  Lesbos,  and  120  stadia 
from  Mytilene.  Thucydides  (viii.  101)  speaks  of 
Arginusae  of  the  mainland,  as  if  there  were  a place 
on  the  mainland  so  called.  Off  these  islands  the  ten 
generals  of  the  Athenians  gained  a naval  victory  over 
the  Spartans,  b.  c.  406.  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  6.) 

Stephanus  (s.v.' Apyivvovaa)  describes  Argennusa 
as  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Troas,  near  a promontory 
Argennon.  This  description,  given  on  the  authority  of 
Androtion,  does  not  suit  the  Arginusae ; but  Stephanus 
does  not  mention  them  elsewhere.  Pliny  (v. 3 l)places 
the  Arginusae  iv.  M.  P.  from  Aege.  The  modern 
name  of  the  islands  is  said  to  be  Janot.  [G.  L.] 

ARGIPPAEI  ('ApynnraToi,  according  to  the  com- 
mon text  of  Herod,  iv.  23 ; but  two  good  MSS.  have 
^Opyi^IxiTaloi,  which  Dindorf  adopts;  'Opyiefiireoi, 
Zenob.  Prov.  v.  25 ; Arimphaei  or  Arymphaei,  Mela, 
Plin.  ll.  inf.  cc.),  a people  in  the  north  of  Asia,  dwell- 
ing beyond  the  Scythians,  at  the  foot  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  beyond  which,  says  Herodotus  (c.  25), 
the  country  was  unknown;  only  the  Argippaei  stated 
that  these  mountains  were  inhabited  by  men  vdth 
goats’  feet,  and  that  beyond  them  were  other  men  who 
slept  for  six  months;  “ but  this  story,”  he  adds,  “ I 
do  not  at  all  accept.”  East  of  the  Argippaei  dwelt 
the  Issedones;  but  to  the  N.  of  both  nothing  was 
known.  As  far  as  the  Argippaei,  however,  the 
people  were  well  known,  through  the  traffic  both  of 
the  Scythians  and  of  the  Greek  colonies  on  the 
Pontus. 

These  people  were  all  bald  from  their  birth,  both 
men  and  women ; flat-nosed  and  long-chinned.  They 
spoke  a distinct  language,  but  wore  the  Scythian 
dress.  They  lived  on  the  fruit  of  a species  of  cherry 
(probably  the  Prunus  padus,  or  bird- cherry),  the 
thick  juice  of  which  they  strained  through  cloths, 
and  drank  it  pure,  or  mingled  with  milk ; and  they 
made  cakes  with  the  pulp,  the  juice  of  which  they 
called  &<rxo.  Their  flocks  were  few,  because  the 
pasturage  was  scanty.  Each  man  made  his  abode 
under  a tree,  about  which  a sort  of  blanket  was 
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hung  in  the  winter  only.  The  bald  people  were 
esteemed  sacred,  and  were  unmolested,  though  carry- 
ing no  arms.  Their  neighbours  referred  disputes 
to  their  decision ; and  all  fugitives  who  reached 
them  enjoyed  the  right  of  sanctuary.  Throughout 
his  account  Herodotus  calls  them  the  hold  peojAe 
(ol  <pa\aKpo'i),  only  mentioning  their  proper  name 
once,  where  the  reading  is  doubtful. 

Mela(i.  19.  § 20),  enumerating  the  peoples  E.  of 
the  Tanais,  says  that,  beyond  the  Thyssagetae  and 
Turcae,  a rocky  and  desert  region  extends  far  and 
wide  to  the  Arymphaei,  of  whom  he  gives  a de- 
scription, manifestly  copied  from  Herodotus,  and 
then  adds,  that  beyond  them  rises  the  mountain 
Rhipaeus,  beyond  which  lies  the  shore  of  the  Ocean. 
A precisely  similar  position  is  assigned  to  the  Arim- 
phaei by  Pliny  (vi.  7,  13.  s.  14),  who  calls  them  a 
race  not  unlike  the  Hyperborei,  and  then,  like  Mela, 
abridges  the  description  of  Herodotus.  (Comp. 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 38  ; Solin.  21.  s.  17 ; Mar- 
cian.  Cap.  vi.  p.  214.) 

An  account  of  the  various  opinions  respecting 
this  race  will  be  found  in  Baehr’s  Notes  on  the  pas- 
sage in  Herodotus.  They  have  been  identified  with 
the  Chinese,  the  Brahmins  or  Lamas,  and  the  Cal- 
mucks.  The  last  seems  to  be  the  most  probable 
opinion,  or  the  description  of  Herodotus  may  be  ap- 
plied to  the  Mongols  in  general ; for  there  are  several 
striking  points  of  resemblance.  Their  sacred  cha- 
racter has  been  explained  as  referring  to  the  class  of 
priests  among  them;  but  perhaps  it  is  only  a form 
of  the  celebrated  fable  of  the  Hyperboreans.  The 
mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which  they  are  placed,  are 
identified,  according  to  the  different  views  about  the 
people,  with  the  Ural,  or  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
Altai,  or  the  eastern  part  of  the  Altai.  (De  Guignes, 
Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  Inscrip,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  551 ; 
'RiiXer,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii.  pp.  691,  765,  892,  For- 
halle,  p.  292 ; Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  2,  p.  299 ; Bohlen, 
Indien,  i.  p.  100;  Ukert,  iii.  2.  pp.  543 — 546; 
Forbiger,  ii.  p.  470.)  [P.  S.] 

ARGISSA.  [Argura.] 

ARGITA  (’Ap7iTo),  the  river  Ban,  in  Ulster,  in 
Ireland.  (Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 2.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARGI'THEA,  the  capital  of  Athamania,  a dis- 
trict of  Epirus,  situated  betwixt  rocky  mountains 
and  deep  valleys.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situ- 
ated above  the  bridge  of  Koraku,  to  the  left  of  the 
main  stream  of  the  Achelous,  and  that  the  ruins 
found  at  a small  village  called  Knisovo  are  those  of 
Argithea.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  1 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  526.) 

ARGI'VI.  [Argos.] 

ARGOB  (’ApyuS,  LXX:  Rdjih,  Robinson,  Po- 
lestine,  vol.  iii.  App.  p.  166),  a district  in  Bashan, 
E.  of  the  lake  of  Gennesareth,  which  was  given  to 
the  half-tribe  of  Manasseh  {Pent  iii.  4,  13);  after- 
wards placed  under  the  government  of  one  of  Solo- 
mon’s purveyors.  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  Reland  (Pa- 
laest.  p.  959)  finds  traces  of  this  name  in  the  trans- 
Jordanic  town  Ragab  ('Pa7a§d,  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii. 
18.  § 5),  which  Eusebius  (^Onomasi.  v.  Argob) 
places  1 5 M.  P.  west  of  Gerasa.  Burkhardt  ( Travels 
p.  279)  supposed  that  he  had  found  the  ruins  of 
this  city  in  those  of  El-Hessn  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
lake  of  Gennesareth,  but  Mr.  Bankes  (^Quarterly  Re- 
view, vol.  xxvi.  p.  389).  conceives  this  to  have  been 
the  site  of  Gamala.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARGO'LICUS  SINUS  (5  NpyoKwhs  k6Kttos\ 
the  gulf  between  Ai'golis  and  Laconia,  but  sometimes 
used,  in  a more  extended  sense,  to  indicate  the  whole 
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sea  between  the  promontory  Malea  in  Laconia  and 
the  promontory  Scyllaeum  in  Troezenia,  thus  in- 
cluding the  Hermonicus  Sinus.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
33.5,  368;  Pol.  v.  91;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 10;  Plin.  iv. 
6.  s.  9.) 

A'RGOLIS.  [Argos.] 

ARGOS  ( rb  ‘'Apyos : Eih.  'Apy^ios,  Argivus, 
and  in  the  poets  Argeus),  is  said  by  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  372)  to  have  signified  a plain  in  the  language  of 
the  Macedonians  and  Thessalians;  and  it  is  there- 
fore not  improbable  that  it  contains  the  same  root  as 
the  Latin  word  “ ager.”  There  were  several  places 
of  the  name  of  Argos.  Two  are  mentioned  in  Homer, 
who  distinguishes  them  by  the  names  of  the  “ Pe- 
lasgic  Argos  ” (rb  H^XaryiKov'' Apyos ^ II.  ii.  681), 
and  the  “ Achaean  Argos  ” (''Apyos  ^Axauxbu,  II. 
ix.  141,  Od.  iii.  251).  The  Pelasgic  Argos  was  a 
town  or  district  in  Thessaly.  [Argos  Pelasgi- 
CUM.]  The  Achaean  Argos,  or  Argos  simply,  is 
iised  by  Homer  in  three  different  significations:  1. 
To  indicate  the  city  of  Argos  wliere  Diomedes 
reigned.  (II.  ii.  559,  vi.  224,  xiv.  119.)  2.  Aga- 

memnon’s kingdom,  of  which  Mycenae  was  the  ca- 
pital. (II.  i.  30,  ii.  108,  287,  iii.  75,  vi.  152.) 
3.  The  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  in  opposition  to 
Hellas,  or  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
(Kad'  'EKXdba  Kal  (x4(Tov  ''Apyos,  Od.  i.  344 ; comp. 
Od.  iv.  726,  II.  ix.  141,  283;  Strab.  viii.  pp.  369, 
370).  In  this  sense  Homer  calls  it  the  “ lasian 
Argos”  (‘'lacrov  ‘'Apyos,  Od.  xviii.  246),  from  an 
ancient  king  lasus,  son  of  Argus  and  Evadne. 
(Apollod.  ii.  1.  § 2.)  In  consequence  of  this  use  of 
Argos,  Homer  frequently  employs  the  word  'Apyaoi 
to  signify  the  whole  body  of  the  Greeks  ; and  the 
Roman  poets,  in  imitation,  use  Argivi  in  the  same 
manner. 

In  the  Greek  writers  Argos  is  used  to  signify 
both  the  territoiy  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  more 
frequently  the  city  itself. 

I.  Argos,  the  district. 

Argos,  the  territory  of  Argos,  called  Argolis 
(^  'ApyoX'is')  by  Herodotus  (i.  82),  but  more  fre- 
quently by  other  Greek  writers  Argeia  (g  ‘Apyeia, 
Thuc.  V.  75;  Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  et  passim), — some- 
times Argolice  (t]  ‘ApyoAiK-ti,  Strab.  viii.  p.  376). 
By  the  Greek  writers  these  words  were  used  to  sig- 
nify only  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Argos,  which 
was  bounded  by  the  temtories  of  Phlius,  Cleonae, 
and  Corinth  on  the  N. ; on  the  W.  by  that  of  Epi- 
daurus ; on  the  S.  by  the  Argolic  gulf  and  Cjmuria ; 
and  on  the  E.  by  Arcadia.  The  Romans,  however, 
used  the  word  Argolis  in  a more  extended  sense,  in- 
cluding under  that  name  not  only  the  territories  of 
Phlius  and  Cleonae  on  the  N.,  but  the  whole  acte'  or 
peninsula  between  the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs, 
which  was  divided  in  the  times  of  Grecian  indepen- 
dence into  the  districts  of  Epidauria,  Troezenia,  and 
Hermionis.  Thus  the  Roman  Argolis  was  bounded 
on  the  N.  by  Corinthia  and  Sicyonia;  on  the  E.  by 
the  Saronic  gulf  and  Myrtoum  sea;  on  the  S.  by  the 
Hermionic  and  Ai-golic  gulfs  and  by  Cynuria;  and 
on  the  W.  by  Arcadia.  But  at  present  we  confine 
ourselves  to  the  Argeia  of  the  Greek  writers,  re- 
ferring to  other  articles  for  a description  of  the  dis- 
tricts included  in  the  Roman  Argolis.  [Phlius; 
Cleonae;  Epidaukus;  Troezen;  Hermione; 
Cynuria.] 

The  Ai'geia,  or  Argolis  proper,  extended  from  N. 
to  S from  the  frontiers  of  Phlius  and  Cleonae  to  the 
frontiers  of  Cynuria,  in  direct  distance  about  24 
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English  miles.  It  was  separated  from  Ai’cadia  on 
the  W.  by  Mts.  Artemisium  and  Parthenium,  and 
from  the  territory  of  Epidaurus  on  the  E.  by  Mt. 
Arachnaeum.  Lessa  was  a town  on  the  borders  of 
Epidauria  (Paus.  ii.  26.  § 1);  and  from  this  town 
to  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  the  dii*ect  distance  is 
about  28  English  miles.  These  limits  give  about 
524  square  English  miles  for  the  territory  of  Argos. 
(Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  h.  p.  424.)  The  plain  in  which 
the  city  of  Argos  is  situated  is  one  of  the  largest 
plains  in  the  Peloponnesus,  being  10  or  12  miles  in 
length,  and  from  4 to  5 in  width.  It  is  shut  in  on 
three  sides  by  mountains,  and  only  open  on  the 
fourth  to  the  sea,  and  is  therefore  called  by  Sophocles 
(Oed.  Col.  378)  rb  ko'lXov’' Apyos.  This  plain  was 
very  fertile  in  antiquity,  and  was  celebrated  for  its 
excellent  horses.  (''Apyos  tmroSoTov,  Horn.  II.  ii. 
287 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  388.)  The  eastern  side  is  much 
higher  than  the  western ; and  the  former  suffers  as 
much  from  a deficiency,  as  the  latter  does  from  a 
superabundance  of  water.  A recent  traveller  says 
that  the  streams  on  the  eastern  part  of  the  plain 
“ are  all  drunk  up  by  the  thirsty  soil,  on  quitting 
their  rocky  beds  for  the  deep  arable  land,” — a fact 
which  offers  a palpable  explanation  of  the  epithet 
“ very  thirsty  ” (7ro\v5i\j/ioy)  applied  by  Homer  to 
the  land  of  Argos.  (II.  iv.  171.)  The  western 
part  of  the  plain,  on  the  contrary,  is  watered  by  a 
number  of  streams;  and  at  the  south-western  ex- 
tremity of  the  plain  near  the  sea  there  is  besides  a 
large  number  of  copious  springs,  which  make  this 
part  of  the  country  a marsh  or  morass.  It  was  here 
that  the  marsh  of  Lerna  and  the  fathomless  Alcyonian 
pool  lay,  where  Hercules  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  Hydra.  [Lerna.]  It  has  been  well  observed 
by  a modern  writer  that  the  victory  of  Hercules  over 
this  fifty-headed  water-snake  may  be  understood  of  a 
successful  attempt  of  the  ancient  lords  of  the  Argive 
plain  to  bring  its  marshy  extremity  into  cultivation, 
by  draining  its  sources  and  embanking  its  streams. 
(Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  194.)  In  the 
time  of  Aristotle  (Meteor,  i.  14)  this  part  of  the 
plain  was  well-drained  and  fertile,  but  at  the  present 
day  it  is  again  covered  with  marshes.  With  respect 
to  the  present  productions  of  the,  plain,  we  learn 
that  the  “dryer  parts  are  covered  with  corn;  where 
the  moisture  is  greater,  cotton  and  vines  are  grown ; 
and  in  the  marshy  parts,  towards  the  sea,  rice  and 
kalambokki.”  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  348.) 

The  two  chief  rivers  in  the  plain  of  Argos  are  the 
Inachus  and  the  Erasinus. 

The  Inachus  (“'li^axoy;  Bdnitzd)A&e%,  according 
to  Pausanias  (ii  25.  § 3,  viii.  6.  § 6),  in  Mt.  Arte- 
misium, on  the  borders  of  Arcadia,  or,  according  to 
Strabo  (viii.  p.  370),  in  Mt.  Lyrceium,  a northern 
offshoot  of  Artemisium.  Near  its  sources  it  receives 
a tributary  called  the  Cephissus  (Kr)(pia(y6s),  which 
rises  in  Mt.  Lyrceium  (Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Aelian, 
V.  II.  ii.  33.)  It  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction, 
E.  of  the  city  of  Argos,  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  This 
river  is  often  dry  in  the  summer.  Between  it  and 
the  city  of  Argos  is  the  mountain-torrent  named 
Charadrus  (Xdpabpos:  Xeria),  which  also  rises 
in  Mt.  Artemisium,  and  which,  from  its  proximity 
to  Argos,  has  been  frequently  mistaken  for  the 
Inachus  by  modem  travellers.  It  flows  over  a wide 
gravelly  bed,  which  is  generally  dry  in  the  summer, 
whence  its  modern  name  of  Xerid,  or  the  Dry  River. 
It  flows  into  the  Inachus  a little  below  Argos.  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Charadrus  that  the  armies 
of  Argos,  on  their  return  from  military  expeditions, 
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were  obliged  to  undergo  a court  of  inquiry  before 
they  were  permitted  to  enter  the  city.  (Thuc.  v.  60 ; 
comp.  Pans,  ii.  25.  § 2;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
364,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  267 ; Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  161.) 

The  Ekasinus  (^E.paa'Lvos,  also  'Apcrlvos,  Strab. 
viii.  p.  371:  Kephaldri)  is  the  only  river  in  the 
plain  of  Argos  which  flows  during  the  whole  year. 
Its  actual  course  in  the  plain  of  Argos  is  very  short ; 
but  it  was  universally  believed  to  be  the  same  stream 
as  the  river  of  Stymphalus,  which  disappeared  under 
Mt.  Apelauron,  and  made  its  reappearance,  after  a 
subterranean  course  of  200  stadia,  at  the  foot  of  the 
rocks  of  Mt.  Chaon,  to  the  SW.  of  Argos.  It  issues 
from  these  rocks  in  several  large  streams,  forming  a 
river  of  considerable  size  (hence  “ ingens  Erasinus,” 
Ov.  Met.  XV.  275),  which  flows  directly  across  the 
plain  into  the  Argolic  gulf.  The  waters  of  this  river 
turn  a great  number  of  mills,  from  which  the  place 
is  now  called  “ The  Mills  of  Argos  ” (pi  /xvAoi  rov 
’’Apyovs).  At  the  spot  where  the  Erasinus  issues 
from  Mt.  Chaon,  “ there  is  a fine  lofty  cavern,  with 
a roof  like  an  acute  Gothic  arch,  and  extending  65 
yards  into  the  mountain.”  (Leake.)  It  is  perhaps 
from  this  cavern  that  the  mountain  derives  its  name 
(from  X®‘^j  X®'^'^*^)*  The  only  tributary  of 
the  Erasinus  is  the  Phrixus  (^pi^os,  Paus.  ii.  36. 
§ 6,  38.  § 1),  which  joins  it  near  the  sea.  (Herod, 
vi.  76;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275,  viii.  p.  389;  Paus.  ii.  36. 
§§  6,  7,  24.  § 6,  viii.  22.  § 3;  Diod.  xv.  49;  Senec. 
Q.N.  iii.  26;  Stat.  Theb.  i.  357;  Plin.  iv.  5.  § 9; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  340,  seq.,  vol.  iii.  p.  112, 
seq.,  Pelopon.  p.  384 ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes, 
p.  141.) 

The  other  rivers  in  the  Argeia  are  mere  mountain 
torrents.  On  the  Argolic  gulf  we  find  the  following, 
proceeding  from  S.  to  N.  : 1.  Tanus  (Tdvos^  Paus. 
ii.  38.  § 7),  or  Tanaus  (Tava6s^  Eurip.  Electr 
413),  now  the  river  of  L/uku,  forming  the  boundary 
between  the  Argeia  and  Cynuria.  (Leake,  Pelopon. 
pp.S02, 340.)  2.  PoNTiNus  (HovThos'),  rising  in  a 
mountain  of  the  same  name,  on  M’hich  stood  a temple 
of  Athena  Saitis,  said  to  have  been  fomided  by  Da- 
iiaus.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  § 8 ; Leake,  J/brea,  vol.  ii.  p. 
473,  Pelopon.  p.  368.)  3.  Amvmone  QA{xv{xca- 
pTf]),  which  descends  from  the  same  mountain,  and 
immediately  enters  the  lake  of  Lema.  [Lerna.] 
4.  Cheimarrhus  (XeipLa^pos),  between  the  lake  of 
Lerna  and  the  Erasinus.  (Paus.  ii.  36.  § 7 ; Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  338.)  In  the  interior  of  the 
country  we  find : 5.  Asterion  (’Acrepiau/),  a small 
torrent  flowing  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  He- 
raeum,  or  temple  of  Hera,  the  waters  of  which  are 
said  by  Pausanias  to  disappear  in  a chasm.  No 
trace  of  this  chasm  has  been  found;  but  Mure  ob- 
served that  its  waters  were  absorbed  in  the  earth  at 
a small  distance  from  the  temple.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 
2;  Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  180;  Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  262, 
seq.)  6.  Eleutheriox  ('EAevdepioi/),  a small  tor- 
rent  flowing  on  the  north-western  side  of  the  He- 
raeum.  (Paus.  ii.  17.  § 1 ; Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  272.) 
From  a passage  of  Eustathius  (in  Od.  xiii.  408), 
quoted  by  Leake,  we  learn  that  the  source  of  this 
torrent  was  named  Cynadra  (Kvvddpa). 

In  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia  was  subject  to  Ai'gos,  but  it  originally 
contained  several  independent  cities.  Of  these  the 
most  important  were  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  which  in 
the  heroic  ages  were  more  celebrated  than  Argos 
itself.  Arg<)s  is  situated  about  3 miles  from  the 
sea.  Mycenae  is  between  6 and  7 miles  N.  of  Argos ; 
and  Tiryns  about  5 miles  SE.  of  Argos.  Nauplia, 
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the  port  of  Argos,  is  about  2 miles  beyond  Tiiyns. 
A list  of  the  other  tovms  in  the  Argeia  is  given  in 
the  account  of  the  different  roads  leading  from  Argos. 
Of  these  roads  the  follovung  were  the  most  impor- 
tant : — 

1.  The  North  road  to  Cleonae  issued  from  the 
gate  of  Eileithyia  (Paus.  ii.  18.  § 3),  and  ran 
through  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Argos  to  My- 
cenae. Shortly  after  leaving  Mycenae  the  road 
entered  a long  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains, 
leading  into  the  valley  of  Nemea  in  the  territory  of 
Cleonae.  This  pass,  which  was  called  the  Tret  os 
(b  TprjrSs)  from  the  numerous  caverns  in  the  moun- 
tains, w'as  the  carriage-road  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
from  Cleonae  to  Argos ; and  is  now  called  Dervendki. 
The  mountain  is  also  called  Treton  by  Hesiod  and 
Diodorus.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  haunt  of  the 
Nemean  lion  slain  by  Hercules.  (Hes.  Theog.  331 ; 
Diod.  iv.  11;  Paus.  ii.  15.  §§  2,  4.)  Pausanias 
mentions  (1.  c.)  a footpath  over  these  mountains, 
which  was  shorter  than  the  Tretus.  This  is  the 
road  called  by  other  writers  Contoporia  (Kovto- 
TTopia,  Pol.  XAU.  16;  Athen.  ii.  p.  43). 

2,  3.  The  two  roads  to  Mantineia  both  quitted 
Argos  at  the  gate  called  Deiras,  and  then  imme- 
diately parted  in  different  directions.  (Paus.  ii.  25. 
§§  1 — 4.)  The  more  southerly  and  the  shorter  of 
the  two  roads,  called  Prixus,  followed  the  course  of 
the  Charadrus:  the  more  northerly  and  the  longer, 
called  Climax,  ran  along  the  valley  of  the  Inachus. 
Both  Ross  and  Leake  agree  in  making  the  Prinus 
the  southern,  and  the  Climax  the  northern  of  the 
two  roads,  contrary  to  the  conclusions  of  the  French 
surveyors.  (Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  130,  seq. : 
Leake,  Pelopon.  p.  37 1,  seq.)  For  further  details  re- 
specting these  roads  see  Maxtineia.  The  Prinus 
after  crossing  the  Charadrus  passed  by  Oenoe,  which 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  [Oenoe]  ; 
it  then  ascended  Mt.  Artemisium  (Mcdevds')^  on 
whose  summit  by  the  road  side  was  the  temple  of 
Artemis,  and  near  it  the  sources  of  the  Inachus. 
Here  were  the  boundaries  of  the  territories  of  Man- 
tineia and  Argos.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  1 — 3.) 

The  Climax  first  passed  by  Lyrceia  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Argos,  and  next  Orneae,  — 
a town  on  the  confines  of  Phliasia,  at  the  distance  of 
60  stadia  from  Orneae.  (Paus.  ii.  25.  §§  4 — 6.) 
[Lyrceia;  Orneae.]  It  appears  from  this  ac- 
count that  the  road  must  have  run  in  a north-west- 
erly direction,  and  have  followed  the  course  of  the 
Inachus,  since  we  know  that  Lyrceia  was  not  on  the 
direct  road  to  Phlius,  and  because  120  stadia  by 
the  direct  road  to  Phlius  would  carry  us  far  into 
Phliasia,  or  even  into  Sicyonia.  (Ross,  Ibid.  p.  134, 
seq.)  After  leaving  Orneae  the  road  crossed  the 
mountain  and  entered  the  northern  comer  of  the 
Argon  Plain  in  the  territoiy  of  Mantineia.  [HLvn- 
tineia.] 

4 The  road  to  Tegea  quits  Argos  near  the  theatre, 
and  first  runs  in  a southerly  direction  along  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  Lycone.  After  crossing  the  Erasi- 
nus (Kephaldri).,  the  road  divides  into  two,  the  one 
to  the  right  leading  to  Tegea  across  the  mountains, 
and  the  other  to  the  left  leading  through  the  plain 
to  Lema.  The  road  to  Tegea  passes  by  Cenchreae 
[Cenchreae]  and  the  sepulchral  monuments  (ttoAu- 
dr5pta)  of  the  Argives  who  conquered  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  Hysiae,  shortly  afterwards  crosses  the 
Cheimarrhus,  and  then  begins  to  ascend  Mt.  Pontinus 
hi  a westerly  direction.  It  then  crosses  another 
mountain,  probabl}'  the  Creofolum  (KpewiroAor) 
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of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  376),  and  turns  southwards  to  the 
Khan  of  I)aouli,  w’here  it  is  joined  by  a foot-path 
leading  from  Lerna.  From  this  spot  the  road  runs 
to  the  W.,  passes  Hysiae  [Hysiae],  and  crossing 
]\It.  Farthenium  enters  the  territory  of  Tegea.  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  § 5,  seq  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  337,  seq.; 
Ross,  ih.  p.  131,  seq.)  At  the  distance  of  about  a 
mile  from  the  Erasinus,  and  about  half  a mile  to  the 
right  of  the  road,  the  remains  of  a pyramid  are 
found,  occupying  the  summit  of  a rocky  eminence 
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among  the  lower  declivities  of  Mt.  Chaon.  Its  site 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  of 
the  Argives,  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  §7); 
but  its  style  of  architecture  would  lead  us  to  assign 
to  it  an  early  date.  “ The  masonry  of  this  edifice 
is  of  an  intermediate  style  between  the  Cyclopian 
and  polygonal,  consisting  of  large  irregular  blocks, 
with  a tendency,  however,  to  quadrangular  forms 
and  horizontal  courses;  the  inequalities  being,  as 
usual,  filled  up  ■ftith  smaller  pieces.  The  largest 
stones  may  be  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  and 
from  two  to  three  in  thickness.  There  are  traces  of 
mortar  between  the  stones,  which  ought,  perhaps,  to 
be  assigned  rather  to  subsequent  repairs  than  to  the 
original  workmanship.  The  symmetry  of  the  struc- 
ture is  not  strictly  preser\^ed,  being  inteiTupted  by  a 
rectangular  recess  cutting  off  one  corner  of  the 
building.  In  this  angle  there  is  a doorway,  con- 
sisting of  two  perpendicular  side  walls,  surmounted 
by  an  open  gable  or  Gothic  arch,  formed  by  hori- 
zontal layers  of  masonry  converging  into  an  apex,  as 
in  the  triangular  opening  above  the  Gate  of  Lions 
and  Treasury  of  Atreus.  This  door  gives  access  to 
a passage  between  two  walls.  At  its  extremity  on 
the  right  hand  is  another  doorway,  of  which  little  or 
nothing  of  the  masonry  is  preserved,  opening  into 
the  interior  chamber  or  vault.”  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p. 
196.)  This  was  not  the  only  pyramid  in  the  Ar- 
geia.  A second,  no  longer  existing,  is  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  (ii.  25.  § 7)  on  the  road  between  Ar- 
gos and  Tiryns ; a third,  of  which  remains  exist,  is 
described  by  Gell  (^Itinerary  of  Greece,  p.  102),  on 
the  road  between  Nauplia  and  Epidaurus ; and  there 
was  probably  a fourth  to  the  S.  of  Lerna,  smce  that 
part  of  the  coast,  where  Danaus  is  said  to  have 
landed,  was  called  Pyramia.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  32; 
Pans.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  It  is  a curious  circumstance 
that  pyramids  are  found  in  the  Ai’geia,  and  m no 
other  part  of  Greece,  especially  when  taken  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  the  Aegyptian  colony  of 
Danaus. 

5.  The  road  to  Thyrea  and  Sparta  is  the  same  as 
the  one  to  Tegea,  till  it  reaches  the  Erasinus,  w'here 
it  branches  off  to  the  left  as  described  above,  and 
runs  southwards  through  the  marshy  plain  across 
the  Cheimarrhus  to  Lerna.  [Lerna.]  (Pans.  ii. 
36.  § 6,  seq.)  After  leaving  Lerna,  the  road  passes 
by  Genesium  [Genesium],  and  the  place  called 
Apobathmi  [ Apobathmi]  , where  Danaus  is  said  to 
have  landed,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modern 
village  of  Kyveri.  To  the  S.  of  Kyveri  begins  the 
rugged  road  across  the  mountains,  anciently  called 
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Anigraea  ('hviypala),  running  along  the  we.st  into 
the  plain  of  Thyrea.  [Cynuria.]  (Pans.  ii.  38. 
§ 4,  seq.)  Shortly  before  descending  into  the  Tliyre- 
atic  plain,  the  traveller  arrives  opposite  the  And- 
volos  ('ArdSoXos),  which  is  a copious  source  of  fresh 
water  rising  in  the  sea,  at  a quarter  of  a mile  from 
the  narrow  beach  under  the  cliffs.  Leake  observed 
that  it  rose  with  such  force  as  to  form  a convex 
surface,  and  to  disturb  the  sea  for  several  hundred 
feet  round.  It  is  evidently  the  exit  of  a subter- 
raneous river  of  some  magnitude,  and  thus  coiTe- 
sponds  with  the  Dine  (A/ptj)  of  the  ancients,  which, 
according  to  Pausanias  (viii.  7.  § 2),  is  the  outlet  of 
the  waters  of  the  Argon  Pedion  in  the  Mantinice. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  469,  seq.;  Ross,  p.  148,  seq.) 

There  were  two  other  roads  leading  from  Lerna, 
one  along  the  coast  to  Nauplia,  and  the  other  across 
the  country  to  Hysiae.  On  the  former  road,  which 
is  described  by  Pausanias,  stood  a small  village 
called  Temenion  (Trjfxeviov'),  which  derived  its 
name  from  the  Doric  hero  Temenus,  who  was  said  to 
have  been  buried  here.  It  was  situated  on  an  isolated 
hillock  between  the  mouths  of  the  Inachus  and  the 
Erasinus,  and  on  that  part  of  the  coast  which  was 
nearest  to  Argos.  It  was  distant  26  stadia  from 
Argos,  and  15  from  Nauplia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  368; 
Paus.  ii.  38.  § 1;  Ross,  p.  149,  seq.)  On  the  other 
road  leading  to  Hysiae, -which  is  not  mentioned  by 
Pausanias,  stood  Elaeus.  [Elaeus,  No.  2.] 

6.  The  road  to  Tiryns  issued  from  the  gate  Diam- 
pares.  [Tiryns.]  From  Tiryns  there  were  three 
roads,  one  leading  to  Nauplia  [Nauplia],  a second 
in  a south  »easterly  direction  past  Asine  [Asine]  to 
Troezen,  and  a third  in  a more  easterly  direction  to 
Epidaurus.  Near  the  last  of  these  roads  Midea  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated.  [Midea.] 

7.  The  road  leading  to  the  Heraeum,  or  temple  of 
Hera,  issued  from  the  gate  between  the  gates  Diam- 
pares  and  Eileithyia. 

II.  Argos,  the  City. 

Argos  (ri)  ''Apyos),  usually  called  Argi  (-orum) 
by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about  three  miles  from 
the  sea,  in  the  plain  ■which  has  already  been  de- 
scribed. Its  citadel,  called  Larisa  or  Larissa,  the 
Pelasgic  name  for  a citadel  (Adpi(ra,-Adpi(T(ra,  Pans, 
ii.  23.  § 8;  Srfab.  viii.  p.  370;  Dionys.  i.  21),  was  a 
striking  object,  being  built  on  an  insulated  conical 
mountain  of  900  feet  in  height,  with  steep  rocky 
sides,  diversified  with  grassy  slopes.  (Mure,  vol.  ii. 
p.  183.)  A little  to  the  E.  of  the  town  floured  the 
river  Charadrus,  a tributary  of  the  Inachus.  [See 
above,  p.  200,  b.] 

According  to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity, 
Argos  'W’as  the  most  ancient  city  of  Greece.  It  was 
originally  inliabited  by  Pelasgians,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Pelasgic  chief  Inachus,  or  by 
his  son  Phoronous,  or  by  his  grandson  Argus.  Pho- 
roneus,  however,  is  more  commonly  represented  as 
its  founder;  and  from  him  the  city  was  called  darv 
^opcavLKov.  (Pans.  ii.  15.  § 5.)  The  descendants 
of  Inachus  ruled  over  the  country  for  nine  genera- 
tions; but  Gelanor,  the  last  king  of  this  race,  was 
deprived  of  the  sovereignty  by  Danaus,  who  is  said 
to  have  come  from  Egypt.  From  this  Danaus  was 
derived  the  name  of  Danai,  which  was  applied  to 
the  inhabitantSu  of  the  Argeia  and  to  the  Greeks  in 
general.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.)  Danaus  and  his  two 
successors  Lynceus  and  Abas  ruled  over  the  whole 
of  the  Argeia;  but  Acrisius  and  Proetus,  the  two 
sons  of  Abas,,  divided  the  territory  bet'vv’een  them, 
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the  fonner  ruling  at  Argos,  and  the  latter  at  Tiryns. 
J’erseus,  the  son  of  Danae,  and  grandson  of  Acrisius, 
founded  the  city  of  Mycenae,  which  now  became  the 
chief  city  in  the  Argeia.  (Paus.  ii.  15.  § 4,  16.  ' 
§ 5;  Apollod.  ii.  2.)  Eurystheus,  the  grandson  of 
Perseus,  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  of  Mycenae 
by  Atreus,  the  son  of  Pelops.  The  latter  tx'ans- 
mitted  his  power  to  his  son  or  grandson  Agamemnon, 

“ king  of  men,”  who  exercised  a kind  of  sovereignty 
over  the  whole  of  the  Argeian  territory,  and  a con- 
siderable part  of  Peloponnesus.  Homer  represents 
Mycenae  as  the  first  city  in  Peloponnesus,  and  Argos, 
wliich  was  then  governed  by  Diomedes,  as  a subor- 
dinate place.  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon, 
united  under  his  sway  both  Argos  and  Mycenae,  and 
subsequently  Lacedaemon  also,  by  his  marriage  with 
Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaus.  Under  Orestes 
Argos  again  became  the  chief  city  in  the  Argeian 
territory.  In  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tisamenus, 
the  Dorians  invaded  Peloponnesus,  expelled  Tisame- 
nus, and  became  the  rulers  of  Argos.  In  the  three- 
fold division  of  Peloponnesus,  among  the  descendants 
of  Hercules,  Ai-gos  fell  to  the  lot  of  Temenus. 

We  now  come  to  the  first  really  historical  event 
in  the  history  of  Argos.  The  preceding  narrative 
belongs  to  legend,  the  truth  of  which  we  can  neither 
deny  nor  affirm.  We  only  know  that  before  the  Do- 
rian invasion  the  Argeian  territory  was  inhabited  by 
Achaeans,  who,  at  some  period  unknowm  to  history, 
had  supplanted  the  original  Pelasgic  population. 
[Achaei.]  According  to  the  common  legend,  the 
Dorians  conquered  the  Peloponnesus  at  once,  and 
drove  out  the  Achaean  population ; but  it  is  now  gene- 
rally admitted  that  the  Dorians  only  slowly  and 
gi'adually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  countries 
in  which  we  find  them  subsequently  settled;  and  we 
know  in  particular  that  in  the  Argeia,  most  of  the 
towns,  with  the  exception  of  Argos,  long  retained 
their  original  Achaean  population. 

Even  after  the  Dorian  conquest,  Argos  appears  as 
the  first  state  in  Peloponnesus,  Sparta  being  second, 
and  Messene  third.  Herodotus  states  (i.  82),  that 
in  ancient  times  the  whole  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Malea,  including  Cythera 
and  the  other  islands,  belonged  to  Argos ; and  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  is  also  indicated  by  the  le- 
gend, which  makes  Temenus  the  eldest  of  the  three 
Heracleids.  The  power  of  Argos,  however,  was  not 
derived  exclusively  from  her  own  territory,  but  also 
from  the  fact  of  her  being  at  the  head  of  a league  of 
several  other  important  Doric  cities.  Cleonae, 
Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidaurus,  Troezen,  Hermione,  and 
Aegina  were  all  members  of  this  league,  which  was 
ostensibly  framed  for  religious  purposes,  though  it 
in  reality  gave  Argos  a political  ascendency.  This 
league,  like  others  of  the  same  kind,  was  called  an 
Amphictyonia  (Paus.  iv.  5.  § 2);  and  its  patron  god 
was  Apollo  Pythaeus.  There  was  a temple  to  this 
god  in  each  of  the  confederated  cities,  while  his  most 
holy  sanctuary  was  on  the  Larissa,  or  acropolis  of 
Arvos.  This  leavue  continued  in  existence  even  as 
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late  as  b.  c.  514,  when  the  power  of  Argos  had 
greatly  declined,  since  we  find  the  Argives  in  that 
year  condemning  both  Sicyon  and  Aegina  to  pay  a fine 
of  500  talents  each,  because  they  had  furnished  the 
Spartan  king  Cleomenes  with  ships  to  be  employed 
against  the  Argeian  territory.  (Herod,  vi.  92.)  The 
religious  sujjremacy  continued  till  a later  time;  and 
m the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives  still  claimed 
offerings  from  the  confederate  states  to  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Pythaeus  on  the  Larissa.  (Thuc.  v.  53; 
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comp.  Muller,  Dorians,  i.  7.  § 14.)  The  great 
power  of  Argos  at  an  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
history  of  Pheidon,  king  of  Argos,  who  is  repre- 
sented as  a lineal  descendant  of  Temenus,  and  who 
reigned  between  b.  c.  770  and  730.  He  attempted 
to  establish  his  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Pisatans,  he 
seized  upon  the  presidency  of  the  Olympic  games  in 
the  8th  Olympiad  (b.  c.  747);  but  he  was  subse- 
quently defeated  by  the  Spartans  and  the  Eleans. 
The  details  of  his  history  are  given  elsewhere.  (^Dict. 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pheidon.') 

After  the  time  of  Pheidon  the  power  of  Argos  gra- 
dually declined,  and  Sparta  eventually  became  the 
first  power  in  Peloponnesus.  The  two  states  had  long 
contended  for  the  possession  of  the  district  Cynuria  or 
Thyreatis,  which  separated  the  frontiers  of  Laconia 
and  Argos.  Several  battles  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  Argives  are  recorded  at  an  early  period, 
and  particularly  a victory  gained  by  the  latter  near 
Hysiae,  which  is  assigned  to  b.  c.  669.  (Paus.  ii. 
24.  § 7.)  But  about  b.  c.  547  the  Spartans  ob- 
tained permanent  possession  of  Cynuria  by  the  memo- 
rable combat  of  the  300  champions,  in  which  the 
Spartan  Othiy^ades  earned  immortal  fame.  (Herod, 
i.  82;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryades.)  But  the 
great  blow,  which  effectually  humbled  the  power  of 
Argos,  and  gave  Sparta  the  undisputed  pre-eminence 
in  Peloponnesus,  was  dealt  by  the  Spartan  king 
Cleomenes,  who  defeated  the  Argives  with  such 
slaughter  near  Tiryns,  that  6000  citizens  perished 
in  the  battle  and  the  retreat.  (Herod,  vi.  76,  seq.) 
According  to  later  writers,  the  city  was  only  saved 
by  the  patriotism  of  the  Argive  women,  who,  headed 
by-  the  poetess  Telesilla,  repulsed  the  enemy  from 
the  walls  (Paus.  ii.  20.  § 8 ; Polyaen.  viii.  33 ; Pint. 
de  Virt.  Mul.  p.  245;  Suid.  s.v.  TeAeVtAAa);  but 
we  know,  from  the  express  statement  of  Herodotus, 
that  Cleomenes  never  attacked  the  city.  This  great 
defeat  occurred  a few  years  before  the  Persian  wars 
(comp.  Herod,  vii.  148),  and  deprived  Argos  so 
completely  of  men,  that  the  slaves  got  the  govern- 
ment into  their  own  hands,  and  retained  possession 
of  it  till  the  sons  of  those  who  had  fallen  were  grown 
into  manhood.  It  is  further  related,  that  when  the 
young  citizens  had  grown  up,  they  expelled  the 
slaves,  who  took  refuge  at  Tiryns,  where  they  main- 
tained themselves  for  some  time,  but  were  eventually 
subdued.  (Herod,  vi.  83.)  These  slaves,  as  Muller 
has  remarked  (^Dorians,  iii.  4.  § 2),  must  have  been 
the  Gymnesii  or  bondsmen  who  dwelt  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  city ; since  it  would  be 
absurd  to  suppose  that  slaves  bought  in  foreign 
countries  could  have  managed  a Grecian  state.  The 
Ai'gives  took  no  part  in  the  Persian  wars,  partly  on 
account  of  their  internal  weakness,  and  partly 
through  the  jealousy  of  the  Spartans ; and  they  were 
even  suspected  of  remaining  neutral,  in  consequence 
of  receiving  secret  offers  from  Xerxes.  (Herod,  vii. 
1 50.)  But  even  after  the  expulsion  of  the  bonds- 
men, the  Dorian  citizens  found  themselves  compelled 
to  give  the  citizenship  to  many  of  the  Perioeci,  and 
to  distribute  them  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  city.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2.  § 8.)  Further,  in 
order  to  increase  their  numbers  and  their  power, 
they  also  dispeopled  nearly  all  the  large  cities  in  the 
sm-rounding  country,  and  transjjlanted  the  inhabit- 
ants to  Argos.  In  the  Persian  wars  Tiryns  and 
Mycenae  were  independent  cities,  w’hich  followed  the 
command  of  Sparta  without  the  consent  of  Argos 
The  Argives  destroyed  Mycenae  in  B.  c.  468  (Diod 
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xi.  65;  comp.  Pans.  viii.  16.  § 5);  and  about  the 
same  time  we  may  place  the  destruction  of  Tirjms, 
Hysiae,  Midea,  and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia. 
(Pans.  viii.  27.  § 1.) 

The  introduction  of  so  many  new  citizens  gave 
new  life  and  vigour  to  Argos,  and  soon  re-established 
its  prosperity  and  wealth  (Diod.  xii.  75);  but  at  the 
same  time  it  occasioned  a complete  change  in  the 
constitution.  Up  to  this  time  Argos  had  been  essen- 
tially a Doric  state.  It  contained  three  classes  of 
persons:  — 1.  The  inhabitants  of  the  city,  consisting 
for  the  most  part  of  Dorians,  originally  divided  into 
three  tribes,  to  which  a fourth  was  afterwards  added, 
named  Hyrnathia,  containing  families  not  of  Doric 
origin.  (Miiller,  Dorians^  iii.  5.  §§  1,  2.)  2.  A 

class  of  Perioeci,  consisting  of  the  ancient  Achaean 
inhabitants.  Muller  (Ibid.  iii.  4.  § 2)  supposes  that 
these  Perioeci  were  called  Orneatae  fi'om  the  town  of 
Orneae;  but  there  are  good  reasons  for  questioning 
this  statement.  [Orneae.]  3.  A class  of  bond- 
slaves.  named  Gymnesii,  corresponding  to  the  Helots 
of  Sparta,  and  of  whom  mention  has  been  made  above. 

There  was  a king  at  the  head  of  the  state.  All 
the  kings  were  descendants  of  the  Heracleid  Temenus 
down  to  ]\Ieltas,  who  was  the  last  king  of  this  race 
(Pans.  ii.  19.  §2;  Plut.  Alex.  F^r^.  8);  and  after 
him  another  dynasty  reigned  down  to  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars.  Herodotus  (vii.  149)  mentions  a 
king  of  Argos  at  this  period;  but  the  royal  dignity 
was  abolished  soon  afterwards,  probably  when  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  towns  were  received 
as  citizens.  (Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalt.  § 23. 
n.  6.)  The  royal  power,  however,  was  always  very 
limited  (Pans.  ii.  9.  § 2);  for  the  Council  (^ovKi]') 
possessed  extensive  authority.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  we  find  Argos  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a democratic  constitution;  but  of  the  details  of 
this  constitution  we  possess  hardly  any  accounts. 
(Thuc.  V.  29,  41,  44.)  In  the  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Argos  and  Athens,  which  Thucydides  (v. 
47)  has  preserved,  we  find  mention  at  Argos  of 
the  “ Boule,”  the  “ Eighty,”  and  the  “ Artynae  ” 
(’Aprumi).  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
“ Eighty  ” was  a more  aristocratical  council,  and 
that  the  Artynae  may  have  acted  as  presidents  to 
this  council  (Arnold,  ad  Thuc.  1.  c.) ; but  nothing  is 
really  known  of  these  two  bodies  except  their  names. 
The  ostracism  was  one  of  the  democratical  insti- 
tutions of  Argos.  (Aristot.  Pol.  v.  2.  § 5 ; Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Eq.  851.)  Another  democratical  in- 
stitution was  a military  court,  which  the  soldiers,  on 
returning  from  an  expedition,  held  on  the  river 
Charadrus  before  entering  the  city,  in  order  to  in- 
quire into  the  conduct  of  their  generals.  (Thuc. 
V.  60.) 

The  Argives  remained  neutral  during  the  first 
ten  years  of  this  war,  in  consequence  of  a truce  for 
30  years  which  they  had  previously  fonued  with  the 
Spartans.  (Thuc.  v.  14.)  During  this  time  they 
had  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth ; while  Sparta 
had  been  greatly  exhausted  by  her  contest  •with 
Athens.  Lloreover,  shortly  before  the  expiration  of 
the  trace,  the  Spartans  had  given  great  offence  to 
her  Pelopoimesian  allies  by  concluding  the  peace 
with  Athens,  usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias. 
(b.  c.  421.)  The  time  seemed  favourable  to  Argos 
for  the  recovery  of  her  former  supremacy  in  the 
Peloponnesus;  and  she  accordingly  formed  a league 
against  Sparta,  which  was  joined  by  the  Mantineians, 
Corinthians,  and  Eleians,  b.  c.  421.  (Thuc.  v.  31.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  the  Athenians  also 
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were  persuaded  by  Alcibiades  to  form  a treaty  with 
Argos  (Thuc.  v.  43 — 47);  but  the  disastrous  battle 
of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418),  in  which  the  Argives  and 
their  confederates  were  defeated  by  the  Spartans,  nut 
only  broke  up  this  alliance,  but  placed  Argos  in  close 
coimection  with  Sparta.  There  had  always  been 
an  oligarchical  party  at  Argos  in  favour  of  a Lace- 
daemonian alliance.  About  the  time  of  the  peace  of 
Nicias,  the  Argive  government  had  formed  a separate 
regiment  of  a thousand  select  hoplites,  consisting 
of  young  men  of  wealth  and  station,  to  receive  con- 
stant military  training  at  the  public  expense.  (Diod. 
xii.  75;  Thuc.  v.  67.)  At  the  battle  of  Mantineia 
this  regiment  had  been  victorious  over  the  troops 
opposed  to  them,  while  the  democratical  soldiers  had 
been  put  to  the  rout  by  the  enemy.  Supported  by 
this  regiment,  the  oligarchical  party  obtained  the 
upper  hand  at  Argos,  and  concluded  a treaty  of 
peace  with  Sparta;  and  in  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
417),  assisted  by  some  Spartan  troops,  they  over- 
threw the  democratical  form  of  government  by  force. 
(Thuc.  V.  71 — 81.)  But  they  did  not  retain  their 
power  long.  At  the  end  of  four  months  the  people 
rose  against  their  oppressors,  and  after  a sharp  con- 
test expelled  them  from  the  city.  The  Argives  now 
renewed  their  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  com- 
menced erecting  long  walls,  in  order  to  connect  their 
city  with  the  sea ; but  before  they  had  time  to  finish 
them,  the  Lacedaemonians  invaded  their  territory, 
and  destroyed  the  walls.  (Thuc.  v.  82,  83.)  During 
the  remainder  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Argives 
continued  faithful  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  and  sent 
troops  to  the  Athenian  armies.  (Comp.  Thuc.  vi. 
29,  vii.  57,  viii.  25.) 

At  a later  time  the  Argives  were  always  ready  to 
join  the  enemies  of  Sparta.  Thus  they  united  with 
Athens,  Thebes,  Corinth,  and  the  other  states  to 
oppose  Sparta  in  the  war  whic  h was  set  on  foot  by 
the  Persian  king  in  b.  c.  395  ; and  even  when 
Athens  assisted  Sparta  against  the  Thebans,  the 
Argives  would  not  make  cause  with  their  old  allies, 
but  fought  on  the  side  of  the  Thebans  against  their 
ancient  enemy,  b.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  5.  § 5.)' 
It  was  about  this  time  that  party  hatred  perpetrated 
the  greatest  excesses  at  Argos.  The  oligarchical 
party  having  been  detected  in  an  attempt  to  over- 
throw the  democracy,  the  people  became  so  exaspe- 
rated that  they  put  to  death  most  of  the  men  of 
wealth  and  influence  in  the  state.  On  this  occasion 
1200  men,  or,  according  to  another  statement,  1500, 
were  slain;  and  even  the  demagogues  shared  the 
same  fate.  This  state  of  things  was  called  by  the 
name  of  '2,Kvra\i(Tfxhs^  or  cluh-law.  (Diod.  xv.  58 ; 
Plut.  Praec.  Help.  Ger.  p.  814,  b. ; Muller, /6^c7.  iii. 
9.  § 1.)  Little  requires  to  be  said  respecting  the 
subsequent  history  of  Argos.  The  most  memorable 
occurrence  in  its  later  history  is  the  attempt  of 
Pyrrhus  to  surprise  the  city,  in  which  he  met  with 
his  death.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  34;  for  details  see  Diet, 
of  Biogr.  art.  Pyrrhus.')  Like  many  of  the  other 
cities  in  Peloponnesus,  Argos  was  now  governed  by 
tyrants,  who  maintained  their  power  by  the  support 
of  the  Macedonian  kings;  but  when  Aratus  had 
succeeded  in  liberating  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  he  per- 
suaded Aristomachus,  the  tyrant  of  Ai'gos,  volun- 
tarily to  resign  his  power;  and  the  Argives  then 
joined  the  Achaean  league,  b.  c.  229.  (Pol.  ii.  44; 
Plut.  Arat.  35.)  Argos  fell  for  a time  into  the 
hands  of  Cleomenes  (Pol.  ii.  52),  and  subsequently 
into  those  of  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  and  his  cruel 
wife  (Pol.  XV ii.  17;  Liv.  xxxii.  18);  but  with  the 
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exception  of  these  temporary  occupations,  it  con- 
tinued to  belong  to  the  Achaean  league  till  the  final 
conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  146. 
(Strab.  viii.  pp.  376,  377.) 

Argos  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous 
cities  in  Greece.  We  have  already  seen  that  in  the 
war  with  Cleomenes  it  lost  6000  of  its  citizens ; but 
at  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers.  Lysias,  in  b.  c.  402,  says 
that  Argos  equalled  Athens  in  the  number  of  her 
citizens  (Dionys.  Lys.  p.  531);  and  there  were  pro- 
bably not  less  than  16,000  Athenian  citizens  at  that 
time.  But  16,000  citizens  will  give  a total  free 
population  of  66,000.  If  to  these  we  add  the  slaves 
and  the  Perioeci,  the  aggregate  calculation  cannot 
have  been  less  than  110,000  persons  for  Argos  and 
its  territory.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  424,  seq.) 

Few  towns  in  Greece  paid  more  attention  to  the 
worship  of  the  gods  than  Argos.  Hera  was  the 
deity  whom  they  reverenced  above  all  others.  This 
goddess  was  an  Achaean  rather  than  a Dorian  di- 
vinity, and  appears  in  the  Iliad  as  the  guardian 
deity  of  the  Argives ; but  her  worship  was  adopted 
by  the  Dorian  conquerors,  and  was  celebrated  with 
the  greatest  honours  down  to  the  latest  times.  Even 
in  B.  c.  195  we  find  Aidstaenus,  the  general  of  the 
Achaean  league,  invoking,  “ Juno  regina,  cujus  in 
tutela  Argi  sunt.”  (Liv.  xxxiv.  24.)  The  chief 
temple  of  this  goddess,  called  the  Heraeum,  was 
situated  betw'een  Argos  and  Mycenae,  but  much 
nearer  to  the  latter  than  to  the  former  city;  and  in 
the  heroic  age,  when  Mycenae  was  the  chief  city  in 
the  Argeia,  the  inhabitants  of  this  city  probably  had 
the  management  of  the  temple.  (Grote,  vol.  i.  pp. 
226,  227.)  In  the  historical  age  the  temple  be- 
longed to  the  Argives,  who  had  the  exclusive  ma- 
nagement of  its  affairs.  The  high  priestess  of  the 
temple  held  her  office  for  life ; and  the  Argives 
counted  their  years  by  the  date  of  her  office.  (Thuc. 
ii.  2.)  Once  in  four  years,  probably  in  the  second 
year  of  every  Olympiad,  there  was  a magnificent 
procession  from  Argos  to  this  temple,  in  which 
almost  the  whole  population  of  the  city  took  part. 
The  priestess  rode  in  a chariot,  drawm  by  two  white 
oxen.  (Herod,  i.  31 ; Cic.  Tusc.  i.  47 ; for  details, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Heraea.')  Respecting  the 
site  of  this  temple,  which  was  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent in  Greece,  some  remarks  are  made  below. 

In  the  city  itself  there  were  also  two  temples  of 
Hera,  one  of  Hera  Acraea  on  the  ascent  to  the  Acro- 
polis (Pans.  ii.  24.  § 1),  and  the  other  of  Hera 
Antheia  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  (Pans.  ii.  22. 
§ 1).  But  the  temple  of  Apollo  Lyceius  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (ii.  19.  § 3,  seq.)  as  by  far  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  the  temples  in  the  city.  Tra- 
dition ascribed  its  foundation  to  Danaus.  It  stood 
on  one  side  of  the  Agora  (Thuc.  v.  47),  which  So- 
phocles therefore  calls  “ the  Lyceian  Agora  of  the 
wolf-slaying  god  ” (rov  Kvkoktqvov  ^eov  ayopa 
AvKeios,  Soph.  Electr.  6 ; comp.  Plut.  Pyrrh.  31  ; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  401,  seq.).  There  was  also 
a temple  of  Apollo  Pythaeus  on  the  Acropolis,  which, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  a common  sanctuary 
for  the  Dorian  states  belonging  to  the  ancient  Argive 
confederacy  (Pans.  ii.  24.  § 1 ; Thuc.  v.  53.) 
There  were  temples  to  several  other  gods  in  Argos ; 
but  we  may  pass  them  over,  with  the  exception  of 
the  temples  of  Zeus  Larissaeus  and  of  Athena,  both 
of  which  crowned  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  (Pans, 
ii.  24.  § 3 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  370). 

The  great  number  of  temples,  and  of  statues  with 


which  they  wei'e  adorned,  necessarily  led  to  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  fine  arts.  Argos  became  the  seat  of 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  statuary  in 
Greece.  It  rose  to  the  greatest  renown  in  the  5th 
century,  b.  c.,  under  Ageladas,  who  was  the  teacher 
of  Pheidias,  Myron,  and  Polycleitus,  three  of  the 
greatest  sculptors  in  antiquity.  (See  these  names  in 
the  Diet,  of  Biogr.)  Music  was  also  cultivated  with 
success  at  Ar'gos  at  an  early  period  ; and  in  the 
reign  of  Darius  the  Argives  were  reckoned  by  Hero- 
dotus (iii.  131)  the  best  musicians  in  Greece.  Sa- 
cadas,  w^ho  fiourished  about  this  period  (b.  c.  590 — 
580),  and  who  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
the  Greek  musicians,  W'as  a native  of  Argos.  Saca- 
das  obtained  distinction  as  a poet  as  well  as  a mu- 
sician ; and  the  Argive  Telesilla,  who  wus  con- 
temporary with  Cleomenes,  was  so  celebrated  as  a 
poetess  as  to  be  classed  among  those  who  were  called 
the  Nine  Lyiic  Muses  (^Dict.  of  Biogr.  Sivt.Saeadas 
and  Telesilla).  But  after  this  time  we  find  no  trace 
of  the  pursuit  of  literature  at  Argos.  Notwithstand- 
ing its  democratical  constitution,  and  the  consequent 
attention  that  was  paid  to  public  affairs,  it  produced 
no  orator  whose  fame  descended  to  posterity  (Cic. 
Brut.  13).  The  Argives  had  the  character  of  being 
addicted  to  wine  (Aelian,  V.H.m.  15;  Athen.  x. 
p.  442,  d). 


PLAN  OF  ARGOS. 


1 . Larissa  or  Acropolis. 

2.  Deiras. 

3.  Aspis  or  second  Acro- 

polis. 

4.  Coele. 

5.  Theatre. 

6.  Agora. 

7.  Temple  of  Apollo  Ly- 

ceius. 

8.  Thalamos  of  Danae. 

9.  Aqueduct. 


10.  Gate  of  Deiras. 

11.  Gate  of  Eileithyia. 

12.  Gate  leading  to  the 

Heraeum. 

13.  Gate  Diamperes. 

14.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

rn enium. 

15.  Gate  leading  to  Te- 

gea. 

16.  Gymnasium  of  Cy- 

larabis. 


The  remains  of  Argos  are  few,  but  still  sufficient 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position  of  some  parts  of  the 
ancient  city,  of  which  Pausanias  has  left  us  a minute 
account.  The  modem  town  of  Argos  is  situated 
wholly  in  the  plain,  but  it  is  evident  from  the  exist- 
ing remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  that  the  mountain 
called  Larissa  was  included  within  the  ancient  city. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain  there  are  the  ruins 
of  a Gothic  castle,  the  walls  of  which  are  built  upon 
those  of  the  ancient  acropolis.  “ The  masonry  of 
the  ancient  parts  of  the  building  is  solely  or  chiefly 
in  the  more  regular  or  plygonal  style.  There  are, 
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however,  considerable  vestiges  of  other  lines  of  wall, 
of  massive  Cyclopian  structure,  on  the  sides  and 
base  of  the  hill  connecting  the  citadel  with  the 
lower  town.”  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  184.)  Euripides,  in 
more  than  one  passage,  alludes  to  the  Cyclopian  walls 
of  Argos.  ("Apyo?,  tVa  Te'ixv  \aiua  KukAwtu’ 
ovpdvia  vijxovTai,  Troad.  1087  ; ’ApyeTa  Te'ixv  icdl 
KvKXaiwdau  vroAm,  Here.  Fur.  15.)  It  appears 
from  the  ancient  substructions  that  the  ancient  acro- 
polis, like  the  modern  citadel,  consisted  of  an  outer 
wall  or  rampart,  and  of  an  inner  keeper  castle.  The 
latter  occupied  a square  of  about  200  feet. 

From  either  end  of  the  outer  fortification,  the  city 
walls  may  be  traced  on  the  descent  of  the  hill.’  They 
are  marked  with  a black  line  in  the  plan  on  the  pre- 
ceding page.  The  dotted  lines  indicate  the  probable 
direction  of  the  walls,  of  which  there  are  no  remains. 
As  no  remains  of  the  city  walls  can  be  traced 
in  the  plain,  it  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimate  of  the 
dimensions  of  the  ancient  city;  but  Leake  conjec- 
tures that  it  could  not  have  been  less  than  5 miles 
in  circumference. 

We  learn  from  Livy  that  Argos  had  two  citadels 
(“  nam  duas  [arces]  habent  Argi,”  Liv.  xxxiv.  25). 
This  second  citadel  was  probably  situated  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  hill,  which  forms  the  north-eastern 
projection  of  the  mountain  of  Larissa,  and  which 
rises  to  about  one-third  of  the  height  of  the  latter. 
The  lidge  connecting  this  hill  with  the  Larissa  is 
called  Deiras  (Aeipcts)  by  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  § 1). 
The  second  citadel  was  called  Aspis  (’Ao-ttis,  Plat. 
Pyrrh.  32,  Cleom.  17,  21),  since  a shield  was  sus- 
pended here  as  the  insignia  of  the  town ; whence  the 
proverb  u)S  tt/p  eV  ‘'Apyei  daniSa  Ka0e\wr.  (Ze- 
nob.  vi.  52;  Pint.  Prov.  Alexand.  44;  Suid. ; Miil- 
ler,  Dorians^  -A^PP-  ''i-  § 9-) 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  the  theatre, 
whicli  was  excavated  on  the  southern  slope  of  the 
Larissa.  In  front  of  the  western  wing  of  the  theatre 
there  are  some  brick  ruins  of  the  Roman  period.  At 
the  south-western  end  of  the  Larissa  there  are  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct,  which  may  be  traced  two 
miles  beyond  the  village  of  Belissi  to  the  NW. 

The  Agora  appears  to  have  stood  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  Agora  was 
the  monument  of  Pyi'rhus,  a building  of  white 
marble;  on  which  were  sculptured  the  arms  worn 
by  this  monarch  in  his  wars,  and  some  figures  of 
elephants.  It  was  erected  on  tlie  spot  where  the 
body  of  Pyrrhus  was  buimt;  but  his  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  neighbouring  temple  of  Demeter, 
where  he  died,  and  his  shield  was  affixed  above  the 
entrance.  (Pans.  ii.  21.  § 4.)  A street  named  Coele 
(KoiAtj,  Pans.  ii.  23.  § 1)  appears  to  have  led  from 
the  Agora  to  the  Larissa,  the  ascent  to  which  was 
by  the  ridge  of  Deiras.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill 
Deiras  was  a subterraneous  building,  which  is  said  to 
have  once  contained  the  brazen  chamber  (o  xaA/coCs 
^dKapLos)  in  which  Danae  was  confined  by  her  father 
Acrisius.  (Pans.  ii.  23.  § 7 ; comp.  Soph.  Antig. 
948;  comp.  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  16.  1.)  The  gymna- 
sium, called  CvLARABis  (KaAapagts),  from  the  son 
of  Slhenelus,  was  situated  outside  the  city,  at  a dis- 
tance of  less  than  300  paces  according  to  Livy. 
(Pans.  ii.  22.  § 8;  Liv.  xxxiv.  26;  Pint.  Cleom.  17.) 
The  gate  which  led  to  it  was  called  Diamperes 
(Aia,u7repes).  It  was  through  this  gate  that  Pyrrhus 
entered  the  city  on  the  night  of  his  death.  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.  32.)  The  king  fell  near  the  sepulchre  of 
Licymnius  in  a street  leading  from  the  agora  to  the 
gymnasium.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  34;  Paus.  ii.  22.  § 8.) 


The  principal  gates  of  Argos  appear  to  have  been  j 
1.  The  gate  of  Eiloithyia,  so  called  from  a neigh- 
bouring temple  of  this  goddess,  leading  to  Mycenae 
and  Cleonae.  (Paus.  ii.  18.  § 3)  2.  The  gate  of 

Deiras  (at  iruXal  at  Trphs  rij  Ae/paSt),  leading  to 
]\Iantineia.  In  the  ridge,  called  Deiras,  Leake  ob- 
served an  opening  in  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls, 
which  marks  precisely  the  position  of  this  gate. 
(Paus.  ii.  25.  § 1.)  3.  The  gate  leading  to  Tegea. 
(Paus.  ii.  24.  § 5.)  4.  The  gate  leading  to  Teme- 
nium.  5.  The  gate  Diamperes,  leading  to  Tiryns, 
Nauplia  and  Epidaurus.  6.  A gate  leading  to  the 
Heraeum.  (Respecting  the  topography  of  Argos, 
see  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  394,  seq.) 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  site  of  the  Heraeum, 
which  long  eluded  the  researches  of  all  travellers  in 
Greece.  Its  remains  were  discovered  for  the  first 
time  in  1831,  by  General  Gordon,  the  commander  of 
the  Greek  forces  in  the  Peloponnesus.  Pausanias 
describes  (ii.  17.  § 1)  the  Heraeum  as  situated  at 
the  distance  of  15  stadia  from  Mycenae,  to  the  left 
of  the  route  between  that  city  and  Argos,  on  the 
lower  declivities  of  a mountain  called  Euboea;  and 
he  adds,  that  on  one  side  of  it  flowed  the  Eleutherion, 
and  on  the  other  flowed  the  Astericn,  which  disap- 
peared in  an  abyss.  “ These  details  are  all  verified 
on  the  ground  explored  by  General  Gordon.  It  is  a 
rocky  height,  rising,  in  a somewhat  insulated  form, 
from  the  base  of  one  of  the  highest  mountains  that 
bound  the  plain  towards  the  east,  distant  about  two 
English  miles  from  Mycenae,  which  corresponds 
nearly  to  the  15  stadia  of  Pausanias.”  (Mure,  vol. 
ii.  p.  178.)  The  remains  of  the  temple  are  distant 
from  Argos  between  5 and  6 miles,  which  correspond 
to  the  45  stadia  of  Herodotus  (i.  31).  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  368)  says  that  the  temple  was  distant  40  stadia 
from  Argos,  and  10  from  Mycenae,  but  each  of  these 
measurements  is  below  the  truth.  The  old  Heraeum 
was  burnt  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (b.  c.  423),  by  the  negligence  of  the  priestess 
(Time.  iv.  133),  whereupon  Eupolemus  was  em- 
ployed to  erect  the  new  temple,  described  by  Pausa- 
nias. The  new  Heraeum  was  built  a little  below 
the  ancient  one;  but  the  substructions  of  the  latter 
were  still  seen  by  Pausanias  (ii.  17.  § 7).  The 
eminence  on  which  the  ruins  are  situated  is  an  irre- 
gular triangular  platform,  with  its  apex  pointing 
towards  Mount  Euboea,  and  its  base  towards  Argos. 
The  surface  is  divided  into  three  esplanades  or  ter- 
races, rising  in  gradation  one  above  the  other,  from 
the  lower  to  the  upper  extremity.  The  central  one 
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1.  Heraeum. 

2.  Old  Heraeum. 

3.  Mt.  Euboea. 


4.  Mt.  Acraea. 

5.  River  Eleutherion 

6.  River  Asterion. 
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of  the  three  is  supported  by  a massive  Cyclopian 
substruction,  still  in  good  preservation,  and  a con- 
spicuous object  from  some  distance.  This  Cyclopian 
wail  is  a part  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  temple 
which  Pausanias  saw.  On  the  low'est  of  the  terraces 
stood  the  Heraeum  built  by  Eupolemus.  Here  Ge- 
neral Gordon  made  some  excavations,  and  discovered, 
among  other  things,  the  tail  of  a peacock  in  white 
marble.  This  terrace  has  substructions  of  regular 
Hellenic  masonry,  forming  a breastwork  to  the  base 
of  the  triangle  towards  the  plain.  The  length  of 
the  surface  of  the  hill  is  about  250  yards;  its 
greatest  breadth  about  half  its  length. 

Of  the  two  torrents  between  which  the  Heraeum 
stood,  the  north-western  was  the  Eleutlierion,  and  the 
south-eastern  the  Asterion.  [See  above,  p.  201,  a.] 
Pausanias  says  that  the  river  Asterion  had  three 
daughtei's,  Euboea,  Prosymna,  and  Acraea.  Euboea 
was  the  mountain  on  the  lower  pai*t  of  which  the 
Heraeum  stood;  Acraea,  the  height  which  rose  over 
against  it;  and  Prosymna  the  region  below  it. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  177,  seq. ; Leake,  Pelopon.  p. 
258,  seq.) 

Nauplia  was  the  harbour  of  Argos.  [ Nauplia.J 


ARGOS  AMPHILO'CHICUM  C'Ap7os  rh  'Ap<pi- 
\oxik6v:  Eth.^Apyeios:  A^eoMor^),  the  chief  town 
of  Amphilochia,  situated  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  Ambraciot  gulf,  on  the  river  Inachus. 
Its  territory  was  called  Argeia  (jApyeia).  Its  inha- 
bitants laid  claim  to  their  city  having  been  colo 
nized  from  the  celebrated  Argos  in  Peloponnesus, 
though  the  legends  of  its  foundation  somewhat  dif- 
fered. According  to  one  tradition,  Amphilochus, 
son  of  Amphiaraiis,  being  dissatisfied  with  the  state 
of  things  in  Argos  on  his  return  from  Troy,  emi- 
gi'ated  from  his  native  place,  and  founded  a city  of 
the  same  name  on  the  Ambraciot  gulf.  According 
to  another  tradition,  it  was  founded  by  Alcmaeon, 
who  called  it  after  his  brother  Amphilochus.  (Time, 
ii.  68 ; Strab.  p.  326;  comp.  Apollod,  iii.  7.  § 7.) 
But  whether  the  city  owed  its  origin  to  an  Argive 
colony  or  not,  we  know  that  the  Amphilochi  were 
regarded  as  barbarians,  or  a non- Hellenic  race,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that 
shortly  before  that  time  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  the  only  portion  of  the  Amphilochi,  who  had  be- 
come Heller  ized.  Tliis  they  owed  to  some  colonists 
firom  Ambracia,  whom  they  admitted  into  the  city 
to  reside  along  with  them.  The  Ambraciots,  how- 
ever, soon  expelled  the  original  inhabitants,  and  kept 
:he  town,  with  its  territory,  exclusively  for  them- 
selves. The  expelled  inhabitants  placed  themselves 
under  the  protection  of  the  Acanianians,  and  both 
people  apphed  to  Athens  for  assistance.  The  Athe- 
nians accordingly  sent  a force  under  Phormio,  who 
took  Argos,  sold  the  Ambraciots  as  slaves,  and  re- 
stored the  town  to  the  Amphilochians  and  Acama- 
nians,  both  of  whom  now  concluded  an  aUiance  with 
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Athens.  This  event  probably  happened  in  the  year 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war,  n.c.  432.  Two  years 
afterwards  (430)  the  Ambraciots,  anxious  to  re- 
cover the  lost  town,  marched  against  Argos,  but 
were  unable  to  take  it,  and  retired,  after  laying 
waste  its  teriitory.  (Thuc.  ii.  68.)  In  b.c.  426 
they  made  a still  more  vigorous  effort  to  recover 
Argos;  and  as  the  history  of  this  campaign  illus- 
trates the  position  of  the  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Argos,  it  requires  to  be  related  a little  in 
detail.  The  Ambraciots  having  received  the  pro- 
mise of  assistance  from  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan 
commander,  who  was  then  in  Aetolia,  marched  w'ith 
30C0  hoplites  into  the  territory  of  Argos,  and  cap- 
tured the  fortified  hill  of  Olpae  {''OXnai'),  close  upon 
the  Ambracian  gulf,  25  stadia  (about  3 miles)  from 
Ai-gos  itself.  Thereupon  the  Acarnanians  marched 
to  the  protection  of  Argos,  and  took  up  their  posi- 
tion at  a spot  called  Crenae  (Kprjvai'),  or  the  Wells 
at  no  great  distance  from  Ai’gos.  Meantime  Eury- 
lochus, W'ith  the  Peloponnesian  forces,  had  marched 
through  Acamania,  and  had  succeeded  in  join- 
ing the  Ambraciots  at  Olpae,  passing  unperceived 
between  Argos  itself  and  the  Acarnanian  force 
at  Crenae.  He  then  took  post  at  Metropolis 
(MrjrpoTToXis'),  a place  probably  NE.  of  Oljiae. 
Shortly  afterwards  Demosthenes,  who  had  been  in- 
vited by  the  Acanianians  to  take  the  command  of 
their  troops,  arrived  in  the  Ambraciot  gulf  w'ith  20 
Athenian  ships,  and  anchored  near  Olpae.  Having 
disembarked  his  men,  and  taken  the  command,  he 
encamped  near  Olpae.  The  two  armies  were  sepa- 
rated only  by  a deep  ravine : and  as  the  ground  was 
favourable  for  ambuscade,  Demosthenes  hid  some 
men  in  a bushy  dell,  so  that  they  might  attack  the 
rear  of  the  enemy.  The  stratagem  was  success- 
ful, Demosthenes  gained  a decisive  victory,  and 
Eurylochus  was  slain  in  the  battle.  This  victory 
was  followed  by  another  still  more  striking.  The 
Ambraciots  at  Olpae  had  some  days  before  sent  to 
Ambracia,  to  beg  for  reinforcements;  and  a large 
Ambraciot  force  had  entered  the  territory  of  Amphi- 
lochia about  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Olpae  was 
fought.  Demosthenes  being  informed  of  their  march 
on  the  day  after  the  battle,  formed  a plan  to  sur- 
prise them  in  a narrow  pass  above  Olpae.  At  this 
pass  there  were  two  conspicuous  peaks,  called 
respectively  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Idomene 
(T5ojU€i/7j).  The  lesser  Idomene  seems  to  have  been 
at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass,  and  the  greater 
Idomene  at  the  southern  entrance.  As  it  was  known 
that  the  Ambraciots  would  rest  for  the  night  at  the 
lower  of  the  tw'o  peaks,  ready  to  march  through  the 
pass  the  next  moming,  Demosthenes  sent  forward  a 
detachment  to  secure  the  higher  peak,  and  then 
marched  through  the  pass  in  the  night.  The  Am- 
braciots had  obtained  no  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of 
their  comrades  at  Olpae,  or  of  the  approach  of  De- 
mosthenes; they  were  surprised  in  their  sleep,  and 
put  to  the  sword  without  any  possibility  of  resist- 
ance. Thucydides  considers  the  loss  of  the  Ambra- 
ciots  to  have  been  the  greatest  that  befell  any  Gre- 
cian city  during  the  whole  war  prior  to  the  peace  of 
Nicias;  and  he  says,  that  if  Demosthenes  and  the 
Acarnanians  had  marched  against  Ambracia  at 
once,  the  city  must  have  surrendered  without  a 
blow.  The  Acarnanians,  however,  reftised  to  un- 
dertake the  enterprise,  fearing  that  the  Athenians 
might  be  more  troublesome  neighbours  to  them  than 
the  Ambraciots.  On  the  contrary,  they  and  the 
Amphilochians  now  concluded  a peace  with  the  Am- 
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braciots  for  100  years.  (Thuc.  iii.  105 — 114; 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vL  p.  408,  &c.) 

We  know  little  more  of  the  history  of  Argos. 
Some  time  after  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  together  with 
the  rest  of  Ambracia:  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Roman  general,  M.  Fulvius,  took  up  his  quarters, 
when  he  concluded  the  treaty  between  Rome  and 
tlie  Aetolians.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  10;  Pol.  xxii.  13.) 
Upon  the  foundation  of  Nicopolis  by  Augustus, 
after  the  battle  of  Actium,  the  inhabitants  of  Argos 
were  removed  to  the  former  city,  and  Argos  was 
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1.  Argos  Amphilochicum. 

2.  Limnaea. 

3.  Bay  of  Kervasara. 

4.  Crenae  (^Armyro'). 

5.  Olpae  fArajyi). 

6.  MetropoHs. 

7.  The  greater  Idomene. 

8.  The  lesser  Idomene  iPaleo'pyrgo'). 
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henceforth  deserted.  (Anth.  Graec.  ix.  553.)  It 
is,  however,  mentioned  by  later  writers.  (Plin.  iv. 
1;  Mel.  ii.  3;  Ptol.  iii.  14.) 

The  site  of  Ai’gos  has  been  a subject  of  dispute. 
Thucydides  says  (iii.  105),  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  sea.  Polybius  (xxii.  13)  describes  it  as  distant 
180  stadia,  and  Livy  (xxxviii.  10)  22  miles  from 
Ambracia.  Leake  places  it  in  the  plain  of  Vlikha, 
at  the  modem  village  of  Neohhori,  where  are  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  the  walls  of  which  were 
about  a mile  in  circumference.  The  chief  objection 
to  Xeokhori  as  the  site  of  Argos  is,  that  Neohhori 
is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  coast; 
whereas  Thucydides,  as  we  have  already  seen,  de- 
SGi’ibes  Argos  as  a maritime  city.  But  it  is  very 
probable  that  the  marsh  or  lagoon,  which  now  se- 
parates Neokhori  from  the  inlet  of  Armyro,  may 
have  been  rendered  shallower  than  it  was  formerly 
by  alluvial  depositions,  and  that  it  may  once  have 
afforded  a commodious  harbour  to  Argos.  The  dis- 
tance of  Neokhori  from  the  ruins  of  Ambracia  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  assigned  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  between  Argos  and  Ambracia.  Near  Neokhori 
also  is  the  river  of  Ariadha,  corresponding  to  the 
Inachus,  on  which  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  situated. 
The  only  other  ruins  in  the  neighbourhood,  which 
could  be  regarded  as  the  remains  of  Argos,  are 
those  further  south,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kervasara,  which  Lieutenant  Wolfe,  who  visited  the 
country  in  1830,  supposes  to  have  been  the  site  of 
Argos:  but  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing 
that  this  is  the  site  of  Limnaea  [Limnaea]. 
Fixing  the  site  of  Argos  at  Neokhori,  we  are  able 
to  identify  the  other  places  mentioned  in  the  history 
of  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  426.  Crenae  probably 
corresponds  to  Armyro  on  the  coast,  SW.  of  Argos; 
and  Olpae  to  Arapi,  also  on  the  coast,  NW.  of 
Argos,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  Hellenic 
remains.  At  Arapi  at  present  there  is  a consider- 
able lagoon,  which  was  piobably  not  so  large  in  an- 
cient times.  The  ravine,  which  separated  the  army 
of  Demosthenes  from  tliat  of  Eurylochus,  seems  to 
have  been  the  torrent  which  enters  the  lagoon  from 
the  north,  and  MetropoHs  to  have  been  a place  on 
its  right  bank,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
mountains  called  Makrinoro.  Thucydides  ex- 
pressly mentions  Olpae  and  Metropolis  as  two  dif- 
ferent places;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
them  only  different  names  of  one  place,  as  some  mo- 
dern commentators  hare  done.  The  pass,  where 
Demosthenes  gained  his  second  victory  over  the  Am- 
braciots,  is  the  pass  of  Makrinoro,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  important  in  this  part  of  Greece.  The 
southern  extremity  of  the  mountain  corresponds 
to  the  greater  Idomene,  which  Demosthenes  occu- 
pied; while  the  northern  extremity,  where  the  Am- 
braciots  were  attacked,  was  the  lesser  Idomene.  On 
the  latter  are  remains  of  ancient  fortifications,  which 
bear  the  name  of  Paleopyrgo.  This  account  will 
be  rendered  clearer  by  the  plan  on  the  opposite  co- 
lumn. The  outHne  of  the  coast  is  taken  from  Wolfe’s 
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Burvey;  the  names  are  inserted  on  Leake’s  authority, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  most  of  the  preceding 
remarks.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iv.  p.  238, 
seq. ; Wolfe,  Journal  of  Geographical  Society,  vol. 
iii.  p.  84,  seq.) 

ARGOS  HITProM.  [Arpi.] 

ARGOS  ORE'STICUM  (‘'Apyos  ’OpeariKSv'), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Orestae,  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Orestes,  when  he  fled  from  Argos  after 
the  murder  of  his  mother.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  326.) 
Strabo  (Z.  c.)  places  these  Orestae  in  Epirus;  and 
they  must  probably  be  distinguished  from  the  Mace- 
donian Orestae,  who  dwelt  near  the  sources  of  the 
Haliacrnon,  on  the  frontiers  of  Illyria.  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  V.  ’'Apyos')  mentions  an  Argos  in  Macedonia,  as 
well  as  Argos  Oresticum ; and  Hierocles  (p.  641) 
also  speaks  of  a Macedonian  Argos.  Moreover, 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  §§  5,  22)  distinguishes  clearly 
between  an  Epirot  and  a Macedonian  Orestias,  as- 
signing to  each  a town  Amantia.  Hence  the  Mace- 
donian Argos  appears  *to  have  been  a different  place 
from  Argos  Oresticum.  The  former  was  probably 
situated  in  the  plain  of  Anaselitza,  near  the  sources 
of  the  Haliacrnon,  which  plain  is  called  “ Argestaeus 
Campus  ” by  Livy  (xxvii.  33 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  121,  who,  however,  confounds  the 
Macedonian  Argos  with  Argos  Oresticum).  The 
site  of  Argos  Oresticum  is  uncertain ; but  a modem 
writer  places  it  near  Ambracia,  since  Stephanus  calls 
the  Orestae  (5.  v.)  a Molossian  people.  (Tafel,  in 
Pauly’s  Realencycl.  vol.  i.  p.  738.) 

ARGOS  PELA'SGICUM  C Apyos  ne\a<ryiK6v), 
was  probably  employed  by  Homer  (77.  ii.  681)  to 
signify  the  whole  of  Thessaly.  Some  critics  have 
supposed  that  by  Pelasgic  Argos  the  poet  alluded  to 
a city,  and  that  this  city  was  the  same  as  the  Thes- 
salian Larissa;  but  it  has  been  correctly  observed, 
“ that  the  line  of  the  Catalogue  in  which  Pelasgic 
Argos  is  named  marks  a separation  of  the  poet’s 
topography  of  Southern  Greece  and  the  Islands  from 
that  of  Northern  Greece;  and  that  by  Pelasgic  Ar- 
gos he  meant  Pelasgic  Greece,  or  the  country  in- 
cluded within  the  mountains  Cnemis,  Oeta,  Pindus, 
and  Olympus,  and  stretching  eastward  to  the  sea ; 
in  short,  Thessaly  m its  most  extended  sense.” 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  532.) 
ARGO'US  PORTUS.  [Ilva.] 

ARGU'RA  (^Apyovpa:  Nth.  ’ApyovpaTos).  1. 
Called  Argissa  (^Apyiacra)  in  Homer  (77.  ii.  738), 
a town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Peneus, 
and  near  Larissa.  The  distance  between  this  place 
and  Larissa  is  so  small  as  to  explain  the  remark  of 
the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius,  that  the  Argissa  of 
Homer  was  the  same  as  Larissa.  Leake  supposes 
the  site  of  Argura  to  be  indicated  by  the  tumuli  at 
a little  distance  from  Larissa,  extending  three  quar- 
ters of  a mile  from  east  to  west.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  440 ; 
Schol.  in  Apoll.  JRhod.  i.  40 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Eustath.  ad  II.  1.  c. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  367,  vol.  iv.  p.  534.) 

2.  Also  called  Argusa  ApyovacC),  a town  in 
Euboea  of  uncertain  site.  (Dem.  in  Mid,  p.  567 ; 
Steph.  B.  S.  V.;  Gramm.  Bekk.  pp.  443.  18.) 

ARGY'PHEA  Apyvcperf),  a place  mentioned  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (432)  along  with 
Arene,  and  therefore  probably  a town  in  Triphylia. 

A'RGYRE  QApyvpri  u.r}Tp6iro\is),  the  capital  of 
the  large  island  of  Jabadiu,  which  Ptolemy  places 
S.  of  the  Aurea  Chersonesus  (^Malay  Peninsula), 
supposed  by  some  to  be  Sumatra,  by  others  Java, 
(Ptol.  vii.  2,  § 29,  viii.  27.  § 10.)  [P.  S.] 
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ARGYRA.  [Patrae.] 

ARGY'EIA  {’Apyvp'ia),  mentioned  in  the  Peri- 
plus  of  Arrian  (p.  17)  as  20  stadia  east  of  Tripolis 
(Tireboli),  in  Pontus.  Hamilton  (^Researches,  <fc., 
vol.  i.  p.  259)  found  the  old  silver  mines,  from  which 
the  place  took  its  name,  2 5 miles  from  Tireboli. 

There  was  another  place  Argyiia,  in  the  Troas, 
near  Aenea  (Ene  or  Einieh),  according  to  Groskurd’s 
'^ote  (Translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  580)  so  called 
also  from  the  silver  mines  near  there.  [G.  L.] 
ARGYRI'NI  (’Apyvpivoi),  an  Epirote  people 
dwelling  on  the  Ceraunian  mountains,  whose  name 
is  probably  preserved  in  Arghyrohastro,  a place  near 
the  river  Dhryno,  and  a few  miles  south  of  the 
junction  of  this  river  with  the  Aous.  Cramer,  fol- 
lowing Meletius  and  Mannert,  erroneously  suppose 
Arghyrohastro  to  represent  the  site  of  Antigoneia 
(Lycophr.  1017;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  ’Apyvpiuoi;  Cra- 
mer’s Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  98;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  78;  comp.  Antigoneia;  Aous.) 
ARGYRIPA.  [Arpi.] 

A'RIA  (r]’'Apia,  Steph.  B.:  ’Ape/a,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§ 1 ; Arr.  Anab.  iii  24,25;  ’Apelwp  777,  Isid.  Cha- 
rax:  Eth.^Apioi  and*'Apeto£,  Arii),  a province  on  the 
NE.  of  Persia,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  mountains 
Sariphi  (the  HazaraJ),  which  separate  it  from  Hyr- 
cania  and  Margiana,  on  the  E.  by  the  chain  of 
Bagous  (the  Ghor  Mountains),  on  the  S.  by  the 
deserts  of  Carmania  (Kirman),  and  on  the  W.  by 
the  mountains  Masdoranus  and  Parthia.  Its  limits 
seem  to  have  varied  very  much,  and  to  have  been 
either  imperfectly  investigated  by  the  ancients,  or 
to  have  been  confounded  with  the  more  extensive 
district  of  Ariana.  [Ariana.] 

Herodotus  (vii.  65)  classes  the  Arians  in  the 
army  of  Xerxes  with  the  Bactrians,  and  gives  them 
the  same  equipment;  while,  in  the  description  of  the 
Satrapies  of  Dareius  (Herod,  iii.  93),  the  Parthians, 
Chorasmians,  Sogdians,  and  Arians  (’'Apeioi),  are 
grouped  together  in  the  sixteenth  Satrapy.  Where 
he  states  (Herod,  vii.  2)  that  the  Medes  were  ori- 
ginally called  Arii,  his  meaning  is  an  ethnographical 
one.  [Ariana.] 

According  to  Strabo  Aria  was  2000  stadia  long 
and  300  broad,  which  would  limit  it  to  the  country 
between  Meshed  and  Herat, position  which  is 
reconcileable  with  what  Strabo  says  of  Aria,  that  it 
was  similar  in  character  to  Margiana,  possessed 
mountains  and  well-watered  valleys,  in  which  the 
vine  flourished.  The  boundaries  of  Aria,  as  stated 
by  Ptolemy,  agree  very  well  with  those  of  Strabo ; 
as  he  says  (vi.  17.  § 1)  that  Aria  has  Margiana  and 
Bactria  on  the  N.,  Parthia  and  the  great  desert  of 
Carmania  (that  is  the  great  desert  of  Yezd  and 
Kirman)  on  the  W.,  Drangiana  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Paropamisan  mountains  on  the  E.  At  present  this 
district  contains  the  eastern  portion  of  Khordsdn  and 
the  western  of  Afghanistan.  It  was  watered  by 
the  river  Arius  [Arius],  and  contained  the  follow- 
ing cities : Artacoana,  Alexandria  Ariana,  and  Aria. 
Ptolemy  gives  a long  list  of  provinces  and  cities, 
which  it  is  not  possible  to  identify,  and  many  of  which 
could  not  have  been  contained  within  the  narrow 
limits  of  Aria,  though  they  may  have  been  compre- 
hended within  the  wider  range  of  Ariana.  [V.] 
ARIA,  is  mentioned  by  Florez,  Ukert,  and  other 
writers  as  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  op  the  autho- 
rity of  coins  bearing  the  inscriptions  a^^ia-  cnaria. 
ouNBARiA.;  but  Eckhel  regards  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  these  coins  belong  as  uncertain  (vol.  i, 
p.  14).  Ukert  supposes  the  site  of  Aria  to  bq  at 
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Arhzo,  near  Seville  (vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.,376;  Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  i.  p.  156,  iii.  p.  8).  [P.  S.] 

ARIA  CIVITAS  (’Apela,  Ptol.vi.  17.  ^7;  Aris, 
Tab.  Peutinger.').  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt 
that  the  ancient  Aria  is  represented  by  the  modem 
Herdt,  which  is  situated  on  a small  stream  now 
called  the  Eeri-Rud;  while  at  the  same  time  there 
are  grounds  for  supposing  that  the  three  principal 
names  of  cities  in  Ai'ia  are  really  but  different  titles 
for  one  and  the  same  town.  Different  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  name  occur  in  different  authors ; 
thus  in  Arrian  (^Andb.  iii.  25),  Artacoana  QApra- 
Kdava) ; in  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  'kpraudva ; in  Ptol.vi. 
5.  4,  ’Apra/cdva,  or  'ApTiKavbva,  placed  by  him  in 
Parthia, — where  also  Amm,  Marc.,  xxiii.  6,  places 
Artacana;  in  Isid.  Char.  ^ApriKavav;  and  in  Plin. 
vi.  23.  25,  Articabene.  All  these  are  names  of 
the  chief  town,  which  was  situated  on  the  river 
Arius.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  mentions  also  Alex- 
andreia  Ariana  CA\c^dv5p€ia  r]  iu  ‘Apiots'),  Pliny 
(vi.  17.  23)  Alexandria  Arion  (i.  e.  ’Apelcov),  said 
to  have  been  built  by  Alexander  on  the  banks  of  the 
same  river.  Now,  according  to  a memorial  verse 
still  current  among  the  people  of  Herdt,  that  town  is 
believed  to  unite  the  claims  of  the  ancient  capital 
built  by  Alexander,  or  more  probably  repaired  by 
him, — for  he  was  but  a short  time  in  Aria.  (Mohun 
Lall.  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  Jan.  1834.)  Again, 
the  distance  from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Alexandreia 
favours  its  identification  with  Herdt.  Artacoana 
(proved  by  M.  Court  to  be  a word  of  Persian  origin, 
— Arde  koun)  was,  if  not  the  same  place,  at  no 
great  distance  from  it.  It  has  been  supposed  by  ]\I. 
Barbie'  de  Bocage  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Fush- 
mg,  a town  on  the  Heri  river,  one  stage  from  Herdt, 
and  by  M Coiu't  to  have  been  at  Obeli,  ten  farsakhs 
from  Herdt.  Ptolemy  placed  it  on  the  Arian  lake, 
and  D’Anville  at  Farrah ; but  both  of  these  spots 
are  beyond  the  limits  of  the  small  province  of  Aria. 
Heeren  has  considered  Artacoana  and  Alexandreia 
as  identical.  On  the  Persian  cuneiform  insc.  Hariva 
represents  the  Greek  ’Apia.  (Rawl.  Joitrn.  As.  Soc. 
xi.  pt.  1.)  Many  ancient  cities  received  new  names 
from  their  Macedonian  conquerors.  (Wilson,  A?’^awa, 
pp.  150 — 153;  Barbie'  de  Bocage,  Historiens  d Alex- 
andre, App.  p.  193;  M.  Jacquet,  Journ.  Asiatique, 
Oct.  1832;  Heeren,  Researches,  vol.  i.)  [V.] 

ARIA  INSULA.  [Aretias,] 

ARIA  LACUS  {h  ’Apia  Ptol.vi.  14.  § 2), 
a lake  on  the  NW.  boundary  of  Di*angiana  and  the 
Desert  of  Kirman, — now  called  Zarah  or  Z err  ah. 
It  has  been  placed  by  Ptolemy  too  far  to  the  N.,  and 
has  been  connected  by  him  with  the  river  Axius. 
M.  Burnouf  {Comm,  sur  le  Yagna,  p.  xcvii.)  derives 
its  name  and  that  of  the  province  to  which  it  pro- 
perly belongs,  from  a Zend  word,  Zarayo  (a  lake).  It 
may  have  been  called  the  Arian  Lake,  as  adjoining 
the  wider  limits  of  Ariana.  [V.] 

ARIACA  {'ApiuKv  SaSii/wr'),  a considerable  dis- 
trict of  India  intra  Gangem,  along  the  W.  coast  of 
the  peninsula,  corresponding  apparently  to  the  N. 
part  of  the  presidency  of  Bombay.  Ptolemy  men- 
tions in  it  two  rivers,  Goaris  (Fodpts)  and  Benda 
(B^vSa),  and  several  cities,  the  chief  of  which  seem 
to  have  been  Hippocura  (TirTro/coupa)  in  the  S. 
{Bangalore,  or  HydrabaJ),  and  Baetana  (Batrai^a, 
prob.  Beder')  in  the  N.,  besides  the  port  of  Simylla. 
(Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  6,  82 ; Peripl.  p.  30.)  [P.  S.J 

ARIACA  or  ARTIACA,  a town  of  Gallia,  which 
is  represented  by  Arcis-sur-Aube,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  which  places  it  between  Troyes  and 
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Chalons.  It  is  placed  M.  P.  xviii.,  Leugas  xii.,  from 
Tricasses  {Troyes')-,  and  M.  P. xxxiii.,  Leugas  xxii., 
from  Dm-ocatalauni  {Chalons).  In  both  cases  the 
measurement  by  Roman  miles  and  Leugae,  or  Gallic 
leagues,  agrees, — for  the  ratio  is  1 2 Roman  miles  to 
a Leuga.  The  actual  measurements  also  agree  with 
the  Table.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  (fc.)  [G.  L.] 

ARIACAE  {NpiaKai),  a people  of  Scythia  intra 
Imaum,  along  the  S.  bank  of  the  Jaxartes.  (Ptol. 
vi.  14.  § 14.)  [P.  S.] 

ARIALBINNUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  D’An- 
ville about  Binning  near  Bale,  in  Switzerland.  Rcich- 
ard  places  it  at  Huningen.  [G.  L.] 

ARIALDU'NUM,  a considerable  inland  town  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  and 
the  district  of  Bastetania.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [P.  S.} 
ARIA'NA  {n  Npiar-f],  Strab. ; Ariana  Regio  and 
Ariana,  Plin.  vi.  23:  Eth.  'Apigvoi,  Dion.  Perieg. 
714  and  1097;  Arianus,  Plin.  vi.  25,  who  distin- 
guishes between  Aiii  and  Ariani),  a district  of  wide 
extent  in  Central  Asia,  comprehending  nearly  the 
whole  of  ancient  Persia;  and  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  provinces  of  Bactriana,  Margiana,  and  Hyrcania, 
on  the  E.  by  the  Indus,  on  the  S.  by  the  Indian 
Ocean  and  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Media  and  the  mountains  S.  of  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Its  exact  limits  are  laid  down  with 
little  accuracy  iu  ancient  authors,  and  it  seems 
to  have  been  often  confounded  (as  in  Plin.  vi.  23, 
25)  with  the  small  province  of  Aria.  It  compre- 
hended the  provinces  of  Gedrosia,  Drangiana,  Aia- 
chosia,  Paropamisus  mountains.  Aria,  Parthia,  and 
CaiTOania. 

By  Herodotus  Ariana  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  it 
included  in  the  geographical  descriptions  of  Stepb. 
B.  and  Ptolemy,  or  in  the  narrative  of  Arrian.  It 
is  fully  described  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  696),  and  by 
Pliny,  who  states  that  it  included  the  Arii,  with 
other  tribes.  The  general  idea  which  Strabo  had  of 
its  extent  and  form  may  be  gathered  from  a com- 
parison of  the  different  passages  in  which  he  speaks 
of  it.  On  the  E.  and  S.  he  agrees  vvith  himself. 
The  E.  boundary  is  the  Indus,  the  S.  the  Indian 
Ocean  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian 
Gulf.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  688.)  The  western  limit  is,  in 
one  place  (Strab.  xv.p.723),  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
from  the  Caspian  Gates  to  Carmania;  in  anotlier 
(Strab.  XV.  p.723)  Eratosthenes  is  quoted  as  describ- 
ing theW.  boundary  to  be  a line  separating  Parthyene 
from  Media,  and  Carmania  from  Paraetacene  and 
Persia  (that  is  comprehending  the  whole  of  the 
modern  Yezd  and  Kirman,  but  excluding  Fars)^ 
The  N.  boundaries  are  said  to  be  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  the  continuation  of  which  foraras  the  N. 
boundary  of  India.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  689.)  On  the  au- 
thority of  Apollodorus  the  name  is  applied  to  some 
parts  of  Persia  and  Media,  and  to  the  N.  Bactrians 
and  Sogdians  (Strab.  xv.  p.  723)  ; and  Bactriana  is 
also  specified  as  a principal  part  of  Ariana.  (Strab. 
XV.  p.  686.)  The  tribes  by  whom  Ariana  was  inha- 
bited (besides  the  Persians  and  Bactrians,  who  are 
occasionally  included),  as  enumerated  by  Strabo,  are 
the  Paropamisadae,  Ai'ii,  Drangae,  Arachoti,  and 
Gedrosii.  Pliny  (vi.  25)  specifies  the  Arii,  Dorisci, 
Drangae,  Evergetae,  Zarangae,  and  Gedrusii,  and 
some  others,  as  the  Methorici,  Augutturi,  Urbi,  the 
inhabitants  of  Daritis,  the  Pasires  and  Icthyophagi, 
— who  are  probably  referred  to  by  Strabo  (xv.  p.  726), 
where  he  speaks  of  the  Gedroseni,  and  others  along 
the  coast  towards  the  south.  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  that 
some  add  to  India  four  Satrapies  to  the  W.  of  that  idver, 
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—the  Gedrosii,  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  Paropamisadae, 
as  far  as  the  river  Cophes  (the  river  of  Kdhul).  Pliny 
therefore  agrees  on  the  whole  with  Strabo.  Diony- 
sius Periegetes  (1097)  agrees  with  Strabo  in  ex- 
tending the  N.  boundary  of  the  Ariani  to  the  Paro- 
pamisus,  and  (714)  speaks  of  them  as  inhabiting 
the  shores  of  the  Erythraean  Sea.  It  is  probable, 
from  Strabo  (xv.  p.  724),  that  that  geographer  was 
induced  to  include  the  E.  Persians,  Bactrians,  and 
Sogdians,  with  the  people  of  Ariana  below  the 
mountains,  because  they  were  for  the  most  part  of  one 
speech.  There  can  be  no  doubt  the  modem  Iran  re- 
presents the  ancient  Ariana, — a word  itself  of  native 
origin ; a view  which  is  borne  out  by  the  traditions 
of  the  country  preserved  in  the  Mohammedan  writers 
of  the  ninth  and  tenth  centuries, — according  to 
whom,  consistently  with  the  notices  in  ancient 
authors,  the  greater  part  of  Ariana  was  Iran  or 
Perda.  (Firdusi,  in  the  Shah  Namah  ; Mirkhond, 
Pozat-as-sa/a.') 

The  names  Aria  and  Ariana,  and  many  other  an- 
cient titles  of  which  Aria  is  a component  element,  are 
connected  with  the  Hindu  term  Ary  a,  “ excellent,” 
“ honourable.”  In  Manu,  Aryd  wartta  is  the  “ holy 
land  or  abode,”  a country  extending  from  the  eastern 
to  the  western  sea,  and  bounded  on  the  N.  and  S. 
by  the  Himala  and  Vindhya  Movmtains.  The  na- 
tive name  of  the  Hindus  was  Aryans.  The  ancient 
Persian  name  of  the  same  district  was,  according  to 
Anquetil  Duperron,  Aryanem  Vaejo  (Sansc.  Arya- 
varsha').  Bumouf  calls  it  Airyana  or  Airya- 
dagya  (Sansc.  Arya-desa,  and  Arya-hhumi,  “ the 
land  of  the  Arians  ”) ; and  the  researches  of  De  Sacy, 
St.  Martin,  Longperier,  and  others,  have  discovered 
the  word  Iran  on  the  coins  of  the  Sassanian  princes. 
We  may  therefore  conclude  that  Airya  or  Airyana 
are  old  Persian  words,  and  the  names  of  that  region 
to  which  the  Hindus  extended  the  designation  of 
Arya,  which  the  Sassanian  coins  denominate  Iran, 
and  which  the  Greeks  of  Alexander’s  time  under- 
stood. On  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  the 
original  word  is  Ariya.  (Kawlinson,  As.  Journ.  xi. 
pt.  1.) 

The  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains  of  Ariana  are 
described  under  its  provinces.  [” AitACHOSiA,  Dran- 
GiANA,  &c.]  (Wilson,  A Wana,  pp.  1 19 — 124 ; Bur- 
nouf.  Comm,  swr  le  Yagna,  Text.  Zend.  p.  cxxxvi. 
and  not.  p.  cv. ; Pott,  Etym.  Forsch.  pp.  Ixx.  Ixxii. ; 
Lassen,  Ind.  Alterth.  vol.  i.  pt.  2 ; De  Sacy,  Antiq. 
de  la  Perse  ; St.  Martin,  Hist,  de  V Armen.')  [V.] 

AKIASPAE  (^Apida-irai,  Arrian,  iii.  37  ; Curt, 
vii.  3.  § 1),  a tribe  of  the  province  of  Drangiana,  who 
lived  apparently  at  its  southern  extremity,  adjoining 
Gedrosia.  Their  name  has  been  spelt  variously,  as 
Agriaspae  (Curt,  vii.  3,  1),  Zariaspae  (Plin.  vi. 
23.  25),  and  Arimaspae  (Diod.  xvii.  81).  Arrian 
(iii.  27)  states  that  this  was  their  original  title,  but 
that,  having  aided  Cyrus  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
they  were  subsequently  called  Evergetae  (benefac- 
tors). Diodoras  has  probably  confounded  them  with 
the  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Arimaspi.  (Herod,  iii.  116.) 
Ptolemy  (vi.  19.  § 5,  andviii.  25.  § 9)  speaks  of  a city 
called  Ariaspa  (’AptdtrTTTj),  which  was  the  second 
city  of  Drangiana,  probably  situated  on  the  Ety- 
mander  (JElmend).  Wilson  and  Bumouf  agree  in 
considering  the  Greek  Ariaspa  as  equivalent  to  the 
Sanscrit  Aryd,swa,  “rearers  or  riders  of  excellent 
horses.”  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  155  ; Bumouf,  Comm, 
sur  le  Yaqna,  not.  p.  cv.)  [V.] 

ABIASSUS  (^Apiaaaos),  a city  of  Pisidia,  which 
may  be,  as  Cramer  suggests  (^Asia  Min.  vol.  ii. 
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p.  299),  the  same  city  which  Strabo  (p.  570),  f-1- 
lowing  Artemidoras,  mentions  as  one  of  the  cities  of 
Pisidia.  There  are  corns  of  Ariassus  of  the  time  of 
Sept.  Severus.  [G.  L.] 

A'RICHI  Q'Apixoi,  ‘'A^^ixoi),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia  Asiatica,  near  M.  Corax,  probably  identical 
with  the  Arrechi.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  § 18.)  [P.  S,] 

ARTCIA  (’AptKta,  Strab.^  Ptol.,  Steph.  B.;  ’Api- 
K€La,  Dion.  Hal.:  Eth.  ’ApiKrjuos,  Dion.  Hal.;  ’Api- 
Kivos,  Steph.  B.,  Aricinus:  La  Riccia),  an  ancient 
and  celebrated  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and  at  the 
distance  of  16  miles  from  Rome.  Its  foundation 
was  ascribed  by  Cassius  Hemina  to  a Siculian  chief 
named  Archilochus.  (Solin.  2.  § 10.)  We  have 
no  more  authentic  account  of  its  origin:  but  it  ap- 
pears in  the  early  history  of  Rome  as  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  important  cities  of  the  Latin 
League.  The  first  mention  of  it  is  found  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when  its  chief,  Tumus 
Herdonius,  took  the  lead  in  opposing  the  pretensions 
of  Tarquin  to  the  supremacy  over  Latium,  in  a 
manner  that  clearly  indicates  that  Aricia  was  power- 
ful enough  to  aspire  to  this  supremacy  for  itself. 
.(Liv.  i.  50,  52;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  549,  not.)  For 
the  same  reason  it  was  the  principal  object  against 
which  Porsena  dhected  his  arms  after  having 
humbled  Rome;  but  the  Aricians,  being  supported 
by  auxiliaries  from  the  other  cities  of  Latium,  as 
well  as  from  Cumae,  proved  victorious.  Amns,  the 
son  of  Porsena,  who  commanded  the  Etruscan  army 
was  slain  in  battle,  and  his  forces  utterly  defeated. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dion.  Hal.  v.  36.)  The  shelter  and 
countenance  shown  by  the  Romans  to  the  vanquished 
Tuscans  is  said  to  have  led  the  Aricians  to  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  war  of  the  Latins  against 
Rome,  which  terminated  in  their  defeat  at  the  Lake 
Regillus,  B.  c.  498.  (Dion.  Hal.  v.  51,  61,  62.) 
But  they  unquestionably  joined  in  the  treaty  con- 
eluded  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c.  493  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  24),  and  from  this  time  their  name 
rarely  appears  as  acting  separately  from  the  other 
Latins.  In  b.  c.  495  a great  battle  was  fought 
near  Aricia  between  the  Romans  and  Auruncans,  in 
which  the  latter  were  totally  defeated.  (Liv.  ii.  26; 
Dion.  Hal.  vi.  32.)  In  b.  c.  446  we  find  the  Ari- 
cians waging  war  with  their  neighbours  of  Ardea 
for  the  possession  of  the  territory  which  had  be- 
longed to  Corioli;  but  the  dispute  was  ultimately 
referred  to  the  Romans,  who  appropriated  the  lands 
in  question  to  themselves.  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72;  Dion. 
Hal.  xi.  52.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  Aricia 
occurs  previous  to  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c 340 ; 
but  on  that  occasion  they  joined  their  arms  with  the 
confederates,  and  were  defeated,  together  with  the 
forces  of  Antium,  Lanuvium,  and  Velitrae,  at  the 
river  Astura.  In  the  general  settlement  of  Latium 
which  followed  the  Aricians  were  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Liv. 
viii.  13,  14;  Festus,  on  the  contrary,  v.  Muni- 
cipium,  p.  127,  M.,  represents  them  as  obtaining 
only  the  “ civitas  sine  sufiragio.”)  From  this  time 
Aricia  became  a mere  mmiicipal  town,  but  appears 
to  have  continued  in  a fiourishing  condition.  In 
B.  c.  87  it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  Marius,  but 
was  shortly  after  restored  and  refortified  by  Sulla 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixxx.;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  230),  and  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  a wealthy  and  flourishing 
municipium.  (^Phil.  iii.  6 ; Ascon.  ad  Milan,  p,  32.) 
Atia,  the  mother  of  Augustus,  and  her  father,  M. 
Atius  Balbus,  were  natives  of  Aiicia,  from  whence 
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also  the  Voconian  family  derived  its  origin.  (Cic. 
1.  c.)  Its  position  on  the  Appian  Way,  at  a short 
distance  from  Rome  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  1 ; Itin.  Ant. 
p.  107),  doubtless  contributed  much  to  its  pros- 
perity, which  seems  to  have  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire ; but  the  same  circumstance  exposed 
it  at  a later  period  to  the  incursions  of  the  bar- 
barians, from  which  it  seems  to  have  suffered  se- 
verely, and  fell  into  a state  of  decay  early  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i. 
p.  249,  seq.;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampagne,  p.  27.) 

The  modern  town  of  La  Riccia  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  citadel  (probably  that  also  of  the 
original  city),  on  a steep  hill  rising  above  a basin- 
shaped hollow  or  valley,  the  ancient  Vallis  Ari- 
ciNA,  still  called  Valle  Riccia,  which  was  evidently 
at  one  time  the  basin  of  a lake,  analogous  to  those 
of  Alhano  and  Nemi,  and,  like  them,  at  a still 
earlier  period  the  crater  of  a volcano.  It  would 
seem  that  some  traces  of  this  lake  were  extant  in 
the  time  of  Pliny ; but  the  greater  part  of  the  valley 
must  have  been  drained  in  very  early  times.  (Plin. 
xix.  8.  s.  41 ; Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  166.)  In 
the  days  of  Strabo  the  town  of  Ai-icia  spread  itself 
do\vn  into  this  hollow  (Strab.  v.  p.  239),  probably 
for  the  purpose  of  approaching  the  Appian  Way, 
which  was  carried  directly  across  the  valley.  This 
part  of  the  ancient . road,  resting  on  massive  sub- 
structions, is  still  very  well  preserved.  The  descent 
from  the  hill  above  into  the  hollow  — which,  not- 
withstanding  the  great  work  just  mentioned,  is  still 
sufficiently  steep  — was  the  Clivus  Aricinus,  re- 
peatedly alluded  to  by  ancient  authors  as  a favourite 
resort  of  beggars.  (Juv.  iv.  117  ; Martial,  xii.  32. 
10;  Pers.  vi.  56.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient 
walls  of  Alicia  still  exist  near  the  gate  of  the  mo- 
dern town  leading  towards  Albano,  as  well  as  the 
ruins  of  a temple  on  the  slope  towards  the  Valle 
Riccia* 

..\ricia  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  for  its 
temple  of  Diana,  which  was  situated  about  3 miles 
from  the  town,  in  the  midst  of  the  dense  forests  that 
clothed  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Mons  Albanus,  and 
on  the  margin  of  a small  crater-shaped  lake.  The 
sanctuary  was  commonly  known  as  Nemus  Dianae 
(Vitruv.  iv.  8.  §4;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  4;  Aricinum 
Triviae  Nemus,  id.  ib.  iii.  1.  55;  ^Apr^giaiov  b Ka- 
Aouo-t  Ne/iov,  Strab.  p.  239;  'N4/jlos  rb  iv  'ApiKia, 
Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iv.  36),  from  whence  the  lake 
came  to  be  named  Lacu.s  Nemorensis  (Propert. 
iii.  22),  while  Alicia  itself  obtained  the  epithet  of 
Nemoralis.  (Ov.  Fast.  vi.  59;  Lucan,  vi.  74.) 
The  lake  was  also  frequently  termed  Speculum 
Dianae  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  516),  and  is  still  called 
the  Lago  di  Nemi,  so  celebrated  by  all  travellers 
in  Italy  for  its  picturesque  beauty.  It  is  much 
smaller  than  the  Lacus  Albanus,  and  more  regular 
in  its  crater-like  fonn,  being  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  steep  and  lofty  hills  covered  with  wood.  The 
worship  of  Diana  here  was  considered  by  some  an- 
cient writers  to  be  directly  derived  from  Tauris 
(Strab.  V.  p.  239),  while  others  ascribed  its  intro- 
duction to  Hippolytus,  who,  after  having  been 
brought  to  life  again  by  Aesculapius,  was  supposed 
to  have  settled  in  Italy  under  the  name  of  Virbius. 
(Pans.  ii.  27.  § 4;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  761 — 777 ; Serv. 

* Concerning  the  architecture  and  probable  date 
of  this  temple,  to  which  a very  high  antiquity  had 
been  assigned  by  Cell  and  Nibby,  see  Abeken,  in 
the  Ann.  dell  Inst,  vol.  xii.  pp.  23 — 34. 
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ad  loc.')  It  was  remarkable  for  the  peculiar  and 
barbarous  custom,  retained  even  in  the  days  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias,  that  the  high-priest  (who 
was  called  Rex  Nemorensis)  w’as  a fugitive  slave, 
who  had  obtained  the  situation  by  killing  his  prede- 
cessor, on  which  account  the  priests  went  always 
armed.  (Strab.,  Pans.,  ll.  cc.;  Suet.  Cal.  35.) 
The  same  custom  is  alluded  to  by  Ovid  (^Art. 
Amat.  i.  260)  and  by  Statius  (^S'dv.  iii.  1.  55). 
Like  most  celebrated  sanctuaries,  it  acquired  great 
wealth,  and  was  in  consequence  one  of  those  on 
which  Augustus  levied  contributions  during  the  war 
with  L.  Antonius,  B.  c.  41.  (Appian.  B.  C.  v.  24.) 
No  vestiges  of  the  temple  remain ; but  it  appears  to 
have  been  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake, 
where  there  grew  up  around  it  a village  or  small 
town  called  Nemus,  of  which  the  modem  village  of 
Nemi  is  probably  the  successor.  The  lake  has  no 
visible  outlet,  but  its  waters  are  earned  off  by  an 
artificial  emissary,  probably  of  very  ancient  con- 
struction. (Abeken,  M.  I.  p.  167.)  Among  the 
sources  which  supplied  it  was  a fountain  sacred  to 
Egeria,  whose  worship  here  appears  to  have  been 
established  at  least  as  early  as  at  Rome.  (Strab. 

I.  c.;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  763;  Ov.  Fast.  iii.  261,  Met. 
XV.  488,  547 ; Val.  Flacc.  ii.  304.)  So  beautiful  a 
situation  could  not  fail  to  be  sought  by  Roman 
nobles  as  a place  of  retirement,  and  we  hear  that 

J.  Caesar  commenced  a villa  here,  but  afterwards 
abandoned  it  in  a fit  of  caprice.  (Suet.  Caes.  46.) 
Some  foundations  still  visible  beneath  the  w^aters  of 
the  lake  have  been  thought  to  be  those  of  this  villa. 
(Nibby,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.)  Vitellius,  too,  is  mentioned 
as  dawdling  away  his  time  “ in  Nemore  Aricino,” 
when  he  should  have  been  preparing  for  defence. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iii.  36.) 

The  Vallis  Aiicina  appears  to  have  been  in  an- 
cient times  as  remarkable  for  its  fertility  as  at  the 
present  day:  it  was  particularly  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  vegetables.  (Plin.  xix.  6.  s.  33,  8.  s.  41 ; 
Columell.  X.  139;  Mart.  xiii.  19.) 

The  name  of  Mons  Artemisius  has  been  applied 
by  several  writers  (Cell,  Nibby,  &c.)  to  the  summit 
of  the  Alban  hills,  which  rises  immediately  above 
the  lake  of  Nemi,  and  is  now  called  Monte  Ariano ; 
but  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  ancient  appellation 
assigned  to  it.  Strabo  (pp.  239,  240)  uses  ’Apre- 
fi'uTiov  of  the  temple  or  sanctuary  itself,  and  the 
word  opos  in  the  latter  passage  is  an  interpolation. 
(See  Groskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

For  the  description  of  the  situation  and  existing 
remains  both  of  Ariciaand  Nemus,  see  Gell  (Topogr. 
of  Rome,  pp.  103 — 107,  324 — 327)  and  Nibby 
(^Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  254,  255,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  395—397.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARICO'NIUM  (Weston,  in  Herefordshire),  the 
third  station  of  the  Itinerarium  Antonini,  on  the 
road  from  Caerleon  to  Silchester,  between  Blestum 
(Monmouth),  and  Glevum  (Gloucester).  [R.G.  L.J 

ARIGAEUM  (' Apiyaiov),  a city  of  the  Paro- 
pamisus,  in  the  extreme  N.  of  India  (properly  beyond 
its  boundary),  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  territory  of 
the  Aspasii,  who  inhabited  the  valley  of  the  Chocs 
(Kameh).  The  inhabitants  abandoned  and  burnt  it 
on  Alexander’s  approach,  b.  c.  327 ; but  the  place 
was  so  important,  as  commanding  a passage  from 
the  valley  of  the  Choes  to  that  of  the  Guraeus,  that 
Alexander  assigned  to  Craterus  the  task  of  its  re- 
storation, while  he  himself  pursued  the  fugitives, 
(Aiuian.  Anab.  iv.  24.)  Its  site  is  supposed  to  have 
been  at  Ashira  or  Aliclmrg.  [P.  S.] 
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ARIL  [Lygii.] 

ARIMASPI  (’Apifiacriroi),  a Scythian  people. 
The  first  extant  notice  of  the  Arimaspi  is  in  Hero- 
dotus ; but,  earlier  than  this  there  was  the  poem  of 
Aristeas  of  Proconessus,  called  Arimaspea  (eirea 
^Apip.d(TTrta,  Herod,  iv.  14) ; and  it  is  upon  the 
evidence  of  this  poem,  rather  than  upon  the  inde- 
pendent testimony  of  Herodotus,  that  the  stranger 
statements  concerning  the  people  in  question  rest. 
Such  are  those,  as  to  their  being  one-eyed,  and  as  to 
their  stealing  the  gold  from  the  Grypes ; on  the  other 
hand , however,  the  more  prosaic  parts  of  the  Herodotean 
account  may  be  considered  as  the  result  of  investi- 
gations on  the  part  of  the  historian  himself,  espe- 
cially the  derivation  of  their  name.  (Herod,  iv.  27.) 
Respecting  this  his  evidence  is,  1st,  that  it  belonged 
to  the  Scythian  language;  2ndly,  that  it  was  a 
compound  of  arima  = one,  and  spou—eye;  each  of 
these  words  being  Scythic  glosses ; or,  to  speak  more 
precisely,  glosses  from  the  language  of  the  Skoloti 
(1ik6Kotoi).  Hence,  the  name  was  not  native;  i.e. 
Arim-aspi  was  not  an  Arimaspian  word. 

If  we  deal  with  this  compound  as  a gloss,  and 
attempt  to  discover  the  existing  tongue  in  which  it 
is  still  to  be  found,  our  results  are  wholly  negative. 
In  none  of  the  numerous  languages  of  Caucasus,  in 
none  of  the  Slavonic  dialects,  and  in  none  of  the 
Turk  and  Ugrian  tongues  of  the  Lower  Volga  and 
Don  do  we  find  either  one  word  or  the  other.  Yet 
we  have  specimens  of  every  existing  form  of  speech 
for  these  parts,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  tongue  of  the  ancient  Skoloti  is  extinct.  On  the 
contrary,  one  of  the  Herodotean  glosses  (pior=man') 
is  Turk.  Much,  then,  as  it  may  wear  the  appear- 
ance of  cutting  rather  than  untying  the  Gordian 
knot,  the  translation  of  Arimaspi  by  MovvocpQaKpos 
must  be  looked  upon  as  an  inaccuracy. 

If  the  loss  of  the  final  -p,  and  the  change  of  the 
compound  sibilant  (a  sound  strange  to  Greek  ears) 
at  the  beginning  of  the  word  AHmas  p,  be  admitted 
as  legitimate,  we  may  find  a population  that,  at  the 
present  time,  agrees,  name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  with  this  mysterious  nation.  Their  native 
name  is  Mari=men^  and,  as  Arimaspi  was  not  a 
native  name,  they  may  have  been  so  called  in  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  The  name,  however,  by  which 
they  are  known  to  their  neighbours  is  Tsheremis. 
Their  locality  is  the  left  bank  of  the  Middle  Volga, 
in  the  governments  of  Kasan,  Simbirsk,  and  Saratov ; 
a locality  which  is  sufficiently  near  the  gold  districts 
of  the  Uralian  Range,  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the 
Herodotean  account,  which  places  them  north  of  the 
Issedones  (themselves  north  of  the  Scythae,  or 
Skoloti),  and  south  of  the  Grypes.  The  Tsheremiss 
belong  to  the  Ugrian  family ; they  have  no  appear- 
ance of  being  a recent  people ; neither  is  there  any 
reason  to  assume  the  extbuction  of  the  Herodotean 
Arimaspi.  Lastly,  the  name  by  which  they  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  of  Olbiopolis,  is  likely  to  be 
the  name  (allowing  for  change  of  form)  by  which 
they  are  known  to  the  occupants  of  the  same  parts 
at  present.  [R.  G.  L.] 

ARIMATHEA,  “ A city  of  the  Jews  ” (Awi;e, 
xxiii.  51),  placed  by  St.  Jerome  near  Diospolis  or 
Lydda  (^Epitaph.  Paul.),  which  would  correspond 
very  well  wdth  the  situation  of  Ramleh,  where  a late 
tradition  finds  the  city  of  Joseph  of  Arimathea.  The 
arguments  against  this  hypothesis  are  fully  stated  by 
Dr.  Robinson.  (Palestine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  33,  &c.)  He 
concludes  that  its  site  has  not  yet  been  identified. 
Some  writers  identify  it  with  Rajia.  [G.  W.] 
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I ARt'MINUM  (’Apf/x/wi':  AlfA  Ariminensis: 
mini),  one  of  the  most  important  and  celebrated 
cities  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
close  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ariminus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name  (Fest.  s.  v.),  and  only  about 
9 miles  S.  of  the  Rubicon  which  formed  the  boundary 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally an  Umbrian  city  (v.  p.  217.);  it  must  have 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Senonian  Gauls  during 
the  time  that  they  possessed  the  whole  of  this  tract 
between  the  Apennines  and  the  sea : but  we  have  no 
mention  of  its  name  in  history  previous  to  the  year 
B.  c.  268,  when  the  Romans,  who  had  expelled  the 
Senones  from  aU  this  part  of  Italy,  established  a 
colony  at  Ariminum.  (Liv.  Epit.  xv. ; Eutrop.  ii.  16; 
Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Strab.  1.  c.)  The  position  of  this 
new  settlement,  close  to  the  extreme  verge  of  Italy 
towards  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  just  at  the  point  where 
the  last  slopes  of  the  Apennines  descend  to  the 
Adriatic  and  bound  the  great  plains  which  extend 
from  thence  without  interruption  to  the  Alps,  ren- 
dered it  a military  post  of  the  highest  importance, 
and  it  was  justly  considered  as  the  key  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Italy  on  the  other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Pol.  iii.  61.) 
At  the  same  time  its  port  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
maintained  its  communications  by  sea  with  the  S.  of 
Italy,  and  at  a later  period  with  the  countries  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  importance  of  Ariminum  was  still  further 
increased  by  the  opening  in  b.  c.  221  of  the  Via 
Flaminia  which  led  from  thence  direct  to  Rome, 
and  subsequently  of  the  Via  Aemilia  (b.  c.  187) 
which  established  a direct  communication  with  Pla- 
centia. (Liv.  Epit.  XX.  xxxix.  2.)  Hence  we  find 
Ariminum  repeatedly  playing  an  important  part  in 
Roman  history.  As  early  as  b.  c.  225  it  was  occu- 
pied by  a Roman  army  during  the  Gaulish  war;  in 
b.  c.  218  it  was  the  place  upon  which  Sempronius 
directed  his  legions  in  order  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Cisalpine  Gaul;  and  throughout  the  Second  Punic 
War  it  was  one  of  the  points  to  which  the  Romans 
attached  the  greatest  strategic  importance,  and  which 
they  rarely  failed  to  guard  with  a considerable  army. 
(Pol.  ii.  23,  iii.  61,  77 ; Liv.  xxi.  51,  xxiv.  44.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  as  holding  a similar  place  during 
the  Gallic  war  in  b.  c.  200,  as  well  as  in  the  civil 
wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius,  on  which  occasion  it  suf  • 
fered  severely,  for,  having  been  occupied  by  Carbo,  it 
was  vindictively  plundered  by  Sulla.  (Liv.  xxxi.  10, 
21 ; Appian.  B.  C.  i.  67,  87,  91 ; Cic.  Verr.  i.  14.) 
On  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  it  was  the  first  object  of  the  former  to  make 
himself  master  of  Ariminum,  from  whence  he  directed 
his  subsequent  operations  both  against  Etruria  and 
Picenum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  8, 11 ; Plut.  Caes.  32 ; Cici 
ad  Fam.  xvi.  12 ; Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  35.)  So  also  we 
find  it  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  Antonins  and 
Octavius  (Appian.  B,  C.  iii.  46,  v.  33);  in  the  civil 
war  between  Vitellius  and  Vespasian  (Tac.  Hist.  iii. 
41,  42);  and  again  at  a much  later  period  in  the 
contest  between  Belisarius  and  the  Goths.  (Procop. 
B.  V.  ii.  10,  17,  iii.  37,  iv.  28.) 

Nor  was  it  only  in  a military  point  of  view  that 
Ariminum  was  of  importance.  It  seems  to  have  been 
from  the  first  a flourishing  colony;  and  was  one  of 
the  eighteen  which  in  b.c.  209,  notwithstanding  the 
severe  pressure  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  still 
able  to  furnish  its  quota  of  men  and  money.  (Liv, 
xxvii.  10.)  It  was  indeed  for  a time  reduced  to  a 
state  of  iirferiority  by  Sullar,  as  a punishment  for  the 
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support  it  had  afforded  to  his  enemies.  (Cic.^ro  Caec. 
35 : for  the  various  explanations  which  have  been 
given  of  this  much  disputed  passage  see  Savigny,  Ver~ 
mischte  Schriften,  vol.  i.  p.  18,  &c.  and  Marquardt, 
Handhuch  der  Roin.  A Iterthumer,  vol.  iii.  p.  39 — 
41.)  But  notwithstanding  this,  and  the  heavy  cala- 
mity which  it  had  previously  suffered  at  his  hands, 
it  appears  to  have  quickly  revived,  and  is  mentioned 
in  B.  c.  43  as  one  of  the  richest  and  most  flourishing 
cities  of  Italy.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3.)  At  that  period 
its  lands  were  portioned  out  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  Triumvirs : but  Augustus  afterwards  atoned  for 
this  injustice  by  adorning  it  with  many  splendid 
public  works,  some  of  which  are  still  extant:  and 
though  we  hear  but  little  of  it  during  the  Eoman 
empire,  its  continued  importance  throughout  that 
period,  as  well  as  its  colonial  rank,  is  attested  by 
inninnerable  inscriptions.  (Orell.  Inscr.  80,  3049, 
3174,  &c.;  Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20.)  After  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empii'e  it  became  one  of  the  cities  of  the 
Pentapolis,  which  continued  subject  to  the  Exarchs 
of  Eavenna  until  the  invasion  of  the  Lombards  at  the 
close  of  the  6 th  century. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Ariminum  was  situated  between 
the  two  rivers  Ari:>iinus  and  Aprusa.  The  former, 
at  the  mouth  of  which  was  situated  the  port  of 
Ariminum  (Strab.  v.  p.  217)  is  now  called  the  Ma- 
recchia,  and  flows  under  the  walls  of  the  town  on 
the  N.  side.  The  Aprusa  is  probably  the  trifling 
stream  now  called  Ausa^  immediately  S.  of  Rimini. 
In  the  new  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus  the 
limits  of  the  8th  region  (Gallia  Cispadana)  were 
extended  as  far  as  the  Aviminns,  but  the  city  of 
Ariminum  seems  to  have  been  also  included  in  it, 
though  situated  on  the  S.  side  of  that  river.  (Plin. 
1.  c.;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 22.)  The  modem  city  of  Rimini 
still  retains  two  striking  monuments  of  its  ancient 
grandeur.  The  first  is  the  Eoman  bridge  of  five 
arches  over  the  Ariminus  by  which  the  tomi  is 
approached  on  the  N. : this  is  built  entirely  of  marble 
and  in  the  best  style  of  architecture : it  was  erected, 
as  we  learn  from  the  inscription  still  remaining  on 
it,  by  Augustus,  but  completed  by  Tiberius : and  is 
still,  both  from  its  perfect  presentation  and  the  beauty 
of  its  constraction,  the  most  stiiking  monument  of  its 
class  which  remains  in  Italy.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  tlie  toevn  the  gate  leading  to  Pesaro  is  a trium- 
phal arch,  erected  in  honour  of  Augustus : it  is  built 
like  the  bridge,  of  white  marble,  of  the  Corinthian 
order,  and  in  a very  pure  style  of  architecture,  though 
partially  disfigured  by  some  later  additions.  (Eustace, 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  281,  282;  Eampoldi,  Z>k. 
Corogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  594.  The  inscriptions  are  given 
by  Muratori,  p.  2006 ; and  Orelli,  604.)  A kind 
of  pedestal  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  with  a spurious 
inscription,  pretends  to  be  the  Suggestum^om  which 
Caesar  harangued  his  troops  at  Ariminmn,  after 
the  passage  of  the  Eubicon. 

The  coins  of  Ariminum  which  bear  the  Latin 
legend  Arlni  belong  to  the  period  of  the  Eoman 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.J 

AEIMPHAEI.  [Argippaei.] 

AEINCHI,  a tribe  of  the  Tauri,  according»to 
Ammianus  IMarcellinus  (xxii.  8.  s.  33).  [P.  S.] 

AEIOLA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum  {Rheims), 
through  Tullum  (^Toul),  to  Divodurum  (^Metz). 
But  geographers  do  not  agree  about  the  place. 
Walckenaer  makes  it  to  be  Mont  Garni;  DAnville 
fixes  it  a place  called  Vroil.  [G.  L.] 

AEIOLICA.  1.  A station  and  village  on  the 
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road  over  the  Graian  Alps,  immediately  at  the  foot 
of  the  passage  of  the  mountain  itself.  The  Tabula, 
in  which  alone  the  name  occurs,  places  it  6 M.  P. 
from  the  station  on  the  summit  of  the  pass  (in  Alpe 
Graia),  and  16  from  Arebrigium ; but  this  last  dis- 
tance is  greatly  overstated,  and  should  certainly  be 
corrected  into  6,  as  the  distances  in  the  Table  would 
in  this  case  coincide  with  those  in  the  Itinerary, 
which  gives  24  miles  in  all  from  Ai'ebrigium  (Pre 
St.  Didier')  to  Bergintrum  {Bourg  St.  Maurice), 
and  this  is  just  about  the  truth.  Ariolica  probably 
occupied  the  same  site  as  La  Tuille,  in  the  first 
little  plain  or  opening  of  the  valley  which  occurs  on 
the  descent  into  Italy.  The  name  is  erroneously 
given  as  Artolica  in  the  older  editions  of  the  Ta- 
bula, but  the  original  has  Ariolica.  [E.  H.  B.j 

2.  A station  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Tables  on 
the  road  from  Urba  (^Orhe),  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  in 
Switzerland,  to  Vesontio  (Besanqon)  in  France,  and 
seems  to  represent  Pontarlier  on  the  Douhs;  but 
the  distances  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  do  not  agree  with 
the  real  distances,  and  DAnville  resorts  to  a trans- 
position of  the  numbers,  as  he  does  occasionally  in 
other  cases.  The  Theodosian  Tab.  names  the  place 
Abrolica, — possibly  an  error  of  transcription.  [G.L.] 

3.  [Ardelica.] 

AEIS  ('Apis:  Pidhima),  a tributary  of  the  Pa- 
misus  in  Messenia.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  § 2 ; Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  357,  &c.) 

AEIS.  [Aria  Civitas.] 

AEISBA  (Api(T€-q : Eih.  ’Apta€a7os),  a tovm  of 
Mysia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (P.  ii.  837),  in  the 
same  line  with  Sextus  and  Abydus.  It  was  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  ’ApiVg?])  between  Percote  and  Abydos,  a 
colony  of  klytilene,  founded  by  Scamandrius  and 
Ascanius,  son  of  Aeneas;  and  on  the  river  Seilleis, 
supposed  to  be  the  Moussa-chai ; the  village  of 
Moussa  may  represent  Arisba.  The  aiiny  of  Alex- 
ander mustered  here  after  crossing  the  Hellespont. 
(Arrian.  Anab.  i.  12.)  When  the  wandering  Galli 
passed  over  into  Asia,  on  the  invitation  of  Attains,  they 
occupied  Arisba,  but  were  soon  defeated  (b.c.  216) 
by  King  Prusias.  (Pol.  v.  111.)  In  Strabo’s  time 
(p.  590)  the  place  was  almost  forgotten.  There 
are  coins  of  Aiisbe  of  Trajan’s  time, and  also  autono- 
mous coins. 

There  was  an  Arisba  in  Lesbos,  which  Herodotus 
(i.  151)  speaks  of  as  being  taken  by  the  Methym- 
naei.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.w.  ApiVSTj.)  Pliny  (v.31) 
says  it  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  [G.  L.] 

AEI'STEEAE  (Apiarepai),  a small  island  off 
the  coast  of  Troezenia,  near  the  Scyllaeum  promon- 
tory. (Pans.  ii.  34.  § 8;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 

AEISTONAUTAE.  [Pellene.] 

AEl'TIUM  PEAETOEIUM  (Ap'niov,  Ptol.  ii. 
5.  § 7:  Salvatierra  or  Benevente),  a town  of  Lusi- 
tania, on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  (^Lisbon)  to 
Emerita  {Alerida),  38  M.  P.  from  the  fornier.  {It. 
Ant.  p.  418;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44.)  [P.  S.] 

AEIUS  (6  *ApLOS,  Strab.  pp.  515,  518;  'Apeios, 
Arrian,  iv.  6 ; 'ApCias,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 2 ; 'Appiavos, 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  1098  ; Arius,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25  ; 
Arias,  Ammian.  xxiii.  6),  the  only  river  of  Aria  (now 
the  Heri  Rud).  It  rises  at  Obeh  in  the  Paropamisan 
mountains,  and  having  run  westerly  by  Herat,  turns 
to  the  NW.,  and  is  lost  in  the.  Sands.  (Elphinstone, 
Kabul,  i.  p.  155.).  Strabo  and  Arrian  both  stated 
that  it  was  lost  in  the  Sands.  Ptolemy,  on  the 
other  hand,  gave  it  two  arms,  of  which  the  western 
flowed  from  the  Sariphi  rnountaius,  and  the  eastern 
from  the  Paropamisus  ; and  made  it  terminate  in  a 
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lake,  confounding  it  (as  Rennell,  Kinneir  and  Man- 
nert  have  done)  with  the  Ferrah  Rvd,  which  does 
fall  into  the  Lake  Zarah.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  150 ; 
Kinneir,  Mem.  of  Map  of  Persia,  p.  172.)  [V.] 

ARIZANTI  hpi^avToi,  Her.  i.  101),  one  of 
the  six  tribes  of  ancient  Media  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus. The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Arya- 
Zantu  “of  noble  race.”  (Bopp,  Vergl.  Gr.  i.  p.  213.) 
Chrysantas  (Xpvadvras,  Xen.  Cyrop.  ii.  3.  § 5)  is 
a name  of  similar  origin  and  signification.  [V.] 

AR'MENE(’Ap/teVTj  or  'Apfj.4i/r}:Eth. ' Apfx^vaios). 
Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’Ap/teVrj)  observes  that  Xenophon  in 
the  Anabasis  (vi,  1.  § 15)  writes  it  'Appifvr]  (8to 
Tov  fj).  The  Ten  Thousand  on  their  return  anchored 
their  ships  here,  and  stayed  five  days.  The  place 
belonged  to  the  Sinopians.  It  was  50  stadia  west 
of  Sinope  (Sinai)),  and  had  a port.  (Strab.  p.  545.) 
A small  river,  named  Ochosbanes  by  Marcian  (p.72), 
and  named  also  Ochthomanes  in  the  Anonymous 
Periplus,  and  Ocheraenus  by  Scylax,  falls  into  the 
harbour.  [G.  L.] 

ARME'NIA  QApfifvla:  Eth.  ’Appivios,  Arme- 
nius,  Armeuiacus).  There  is  so  much  difficulty  in 
fixing  the  natural  limits  of  the  country  designated 
by  this  name,  that  its  political  boundaries  have  been 
exposed  to  continual  changes. 

If  taken  in  the  most  comprehensive  sense,  the 
Euphrates  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  central 
line  of  the  country  known  to  the  ancients  as  Ar- 
menia. E.  of  this  river  it  extended  as  far  as  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  again  W.,  over  a part  of  what  is 
usually  considered  as  Asia  Minor.  The  former  of 
these  two  great  portions  was  almost  universally 
known  as  Armenia  Major,  and  the  latter  went  imder 
the  title  of  Armenia  Minor. 

The  native  and  Byzantine  historians  make  use  of 
many  subdivisions,  the  names  of  which  they  men- 
tion ; but  the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers  confine 
themselves  to  those  two  great  divisions  originally 
made,  it  would  seem,  by  the  successors  of  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Ptol.  v.  7.  § 13 ; Plin.  vi.  9.) 

In  the  Scriptures  there  is  no  allusion  to  Armenia 
by  name,  though  we  meet  with  the  following  Hebrew 
designations,  referring  to  it  either  as  a whole,  or 
to  particular  districts.  (1.)  Togar^iah,  a name 
which  not  only  appears  in  the  Ethnographic  table 
in  Genesis  (x.  3 ; comp.  1 Chron.  i.  6),  but  afso  in 
Ezekiel  (xxviii.  6),  where  it  is  classed  along  with 
Gomer,  and  (xxvii.  14)  by  the  side  of  Meshech  and 
Tubal.  It  is  curious  enough  that  the  national  tra- 
ditions speak  of  one  common  progenitor  of  this  name. 
However  little  credit  may  be  assigned  to  the  Armenian 
Chronicles,  as  regards  the  remote  period  of  their  his- 
tory, there  can  be  little  question  but  that  the  Togarmah 
of  Scripture  belongs  to  this  country.  (2.)  Ararat, 
the  land  upon  the  mountains  of  which  the  Ark 
rested  ( Gen.  viii.  4) ; to  which  the  sons  of  Senac- 
cherib  fled  after  murdering  their  father  (2  Kings, 
xix.  37 ; Isa.  xxxvii.  38) ; and  one  of  the  kingdoms 
summoned  along  with  Minni  and  Ashkenas  to  arm 
against  Babylon  (Jer.  li.  27).  The  province  of 
Ararat  lay  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  and  was 
according  to  the  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene 
(Eistor.  Armen,  ii.  c.  6,  p.  90),  divided  into  twenty 
provinces.  (3.)  Minni,  cited  above  (Jer.  1.  c.), 
and  probably  the  same  as  the  Minyas,  with  regard 
to  which  and  the  accompanying  traditions  about 
the  Deluge  Josephus  (Antiq. i.  1 • § 6)  quotes  Nicholas 
of  Damascus.  (Rosenmuller,  Bibl.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  i. 
p.251). 

Herodotus  (v.  52)  represents  Armenia  as  haring 
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Cilicia  for  its  border  on  the  W.,  being  separated 
from  this  country  by  the  Euphrates.  Towards  the 
N.  it  included  the  sources  of  the  same  river 
(i.  180).  The  limits  to  the  S.  and  E.  were  not 
distinctly  defined,  probably  Mount  Masius  separated 
it  from  Mesopotamia,  and  Mount  Ararat  from  the 
country  of  the  Saspires,  who  occupied  the  valley 
traversed  by  the  Araxes.  (Rennel,  Geog.  Herod. 
vol.  i.  p.  369.) 

In  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  Armenia  is  bounded  to  the 
S.  by  Mesopotamia  and  the  Taurus ; on  the  E.  by 
Great  Media  and  Atropatene;  on  the  N.  by  the 
Iberes  and  Albani,  with  Mounts  Parachoatras  and 
Caucasus;  on  the  W.  by  the  Tibareni,  Mts.  Pa- 
ryadres  and  Skydises  as  far  as  the  Lesser  Armenia, 
and  the  country  on  the  Euphrates  which  separated 
Armenia  from  Cappadocia  and  Commagene.  Strabo 
(p.  530)  quotes  Theophanes  for  the  statement  that 
Armenia  was  100  schoeni  in  breadth,  and  200 
schoeni  in  length ; the  schoenus  here  is  reckoned  at 
40  stadia.  He  objects  to  this  admeasurement,  and 
assigning  the  same  number  of  schoeni  to  its  length, 
allows  50  for  its  breadth.  Neither  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  said,  is  correct  (see  Groskurd’s  note); 
as  at  no  period  was  its  superficies  so  extended  as 
Theophanes  or  Strabo  would  make  it.  The  rough 
and  inaccurate  statements  of  Pliny  (1.  c.),  and  Justin 
(xlii.  2)  are  equally  wide  of  the  truth. 

In  a natural  division  of  the  country  Annenia 
takes  its  place  as  belonging  to  the  N.  Highlands  of 
the  gigantic  plateau  of  Iran,  extending  in  the  form 
of  a triangle  between  the  angles  of  three  seas,  the 
Caspian,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  Gulf  of  Scanderoon. 
This  great  separate  mass  forms  an  elevated  plateau, 
from  which  the  principal  mountains,  rivers  and  val- 
leys of  W.  Asia  diverge  towards  the  four  seas  at  the 
furthermost  extremities.  Its  plains  rise  to  7,000  ft. 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  highest  summits 
of  Mt.  Ararat,  which  overtop  the  plains,  attain  the 
height  of  17,260  English  feet.  If  we  look  at  the 
more  striking  objects,  — the  mountains,  it  will  be 
seen  that  several  great  branches  quit  the  high  land 
about  the  springs  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and 
take  different  directions ; but  chiefly  E.  S.  and  W. 
from  the  summits  of  Ararat.  Ararat,  the  common 
root  from  which  these  branches  spring,  raises  its 
snow-clad  summits  in  a district  nearly  equidistant 
from  the  Black  and  Caspian  Seas.  The  larger  plain 
1 0 miles  in  width  at  the  base  of  the  mountain,  is 
covered  with  lava,  and  the  formation  of  the  mass 
itself  indicates  the  presence  of  that  volcanic  agency 
which  caused  the  great  earthquake  of  1840.  Two 
vast  conical  peaks  rising  far  above  all  others  in 
the  neighbourhood,  form  the  great  centre  of  the 
“ Mountains  of  Ararat,”  the  lower  one  is  steeper 
and  more  pointed  than  the  higher,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a sloping  plain  on  the  NW.  side.  The 
ascent  of  the  greater  one  is  easier,  and  the  summits 
have  been,  in  effect,  gained  by  the  Gei’man  traveller 
Parrot. 

The  difficulties  of  the  ascent  are  considerable,  and 
have  given  rise  to  the  local  and  expressive  name,  of 
Aghri  Tdgh,  or  painful  mountain.  Though  a vol- 
cano, it  has  no  crater,  and  bears  no  evidence  of  any 
recent  eruption;  it  is,  however,  composed  entirely 
of  volcanic  matter, — consisting  of  different  varieties 
of  igneous  rocks.  It  seems  to  be  a subaqueous 
voleano  of  extreme  antiquity,  retaining  no  traces  of 
the  movements  by  which  its  materials  have  been 
brought  into  their  present  position. 

The  first  of  the  numerous  chains  which  descend 
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from  this  culminating  point  of  the  whole  system,  is 
the  elevated  range,  forming  the  backbone  of  the 
Assyrian  mountains,  which,  with  its  principal  rami- 
fications, is  the  seat  of  the  valleys,  containing  a large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  This 
ridge  runs  from  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Aiarat  at  its 
northern  extremity,  in  a SSE.  direction  between  the 
Lakes  of  Van  and  Uirumiyah,  along  the  W.  side  of 
Azerbaijan,  the  ancient  Atropatene,  to  the  extre- 
mity of  the  province.  This  main  range  of  Kurdistan 
is  identified  with  the  chain  which  Strabo  (p.  522) 
says  some  called  the  Gordyaean  Mountains,  and  to 
which  IMt.  Masius  belongs,  having  on  the  S.  the 
cities  of  Nisibis  and  Tigranocerta.  It  is  composed 
of  red  sandstone  and  basalt,  terminating  in  needle 
points  at  a considerable  elevation,  while  the  irregular 
sides  are  frequently  wooded,  and  form  basins  or 
amphitheatres.  From  this  chain  branches  diverge 
towards  the  W.  These  assume  the  form  of  an  acute 
triangle,  which  has  its  apex  W.  of  the  Euphrates, 
its  base  resting  on  the  Kurdistan  range,  while  its 
sides  are  formed  by  portions  of  the  ranges  of  Taurus 
and  Antitaurus.  The  S.  branches  constitute  what 
was  properly  called  the  Taurus,  and  those  to  the  N. 
the  Antitaurus.  Antitaurus  extends  from  the  bor- 
ders of  Commagene  (^El  Bostan),  and  Melitene 
(^Mnlatiyali)  towards  the  N.,  enclosing  Sophene  in 
a valley  between  it  and  Taurus  Proper.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  521.)  This  statement  corresponds  with  the  de- 
scription of  the  range  running  W.  from  Mt.  Ararat 
in  two  parallel  chains  to  Deyddin,  where  it  separates 
into  several  branches,  the  upper  one  taking  a general 
W.  direction,  having  to  the  northward  the  great 
abutments  of  Aliges-Beg,  Keban-Tdgh,  Kat-Tdgh, 
with  others,  the  Paryadres  and  mountains  of  the 
Moschi  of  Strabo  (1.  c.).  At  Deyddin,  the  S.  chain 
of  the  Antitaurus  bifurcates;  the  N.  branch  taking 
the  upper  portion  of  the  Murdd;  and  the  lower 
range,  enclosing  the  S.  side  of  the  valley.  In  these 
different  ridges  limestone  and  gypsum  prevail,  with 
basalt  and  other  volcanic  rocks.  It  separates  Ar- 
menia from  Mesopotamia,  and  also  Acisilene  from 
Sophene.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  521,  527.)  Near  the  S. 
extremity  of  the  main  ridge  of  Kurdistdn,  the  range 
designated  Taurus  Proper  diverges  from  the  Zagros 
in  two  almost  j>arallel  lines,  and  divides  Sophene 
and  part  of  Armenia  from  j\Iesopotamia.  (Strab. 
p.  522.)  The  formation  is  chiefly  of  limestone, 
with  red  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  occasionally 
jasper ; conical  bare  summits,  uith  irregular  sides 
intersected  by  deep  valleys,  less  or  more  peopled,  are 
the  characteristics  of  that  portion  of  the  range  of 
Taurus  which  lies  E.  of  the  river  Tigris.  In  cross- 
ing Upper  IMesopotamia  the  Taurus  is  more  rocky 
and  less  continuous  than  before, — and  at  Mdrdin 
the  height  of  the  limestone  summit  of  Mount  klasius 
scarcely  exceeds  2,300  feet.  It  appears  from  the 
investigations  of  recent  travellers,  that  the  whole 
tract  of  country  comprehended  between  the  Euxine 
and  Caspian  Seas  exhibits  the  phenomena  of  volcanic 
action.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  region,  at 
a period  not  very  remote,  geologically  speaking,  was 
at  one  time  covered  with  water,  which  formed  a vast 
inland  sea,  of  which  the  Caspian  and  other  large 
sheets  of  water  are  the  remnants.  The  first  move- 
ment belongs  to  the  Jura  limestone,  or  oolitic  series; 
a subsequent  deposition  of  schistose  and  arenaceous 
sands  then  took  place,  which,  from  the  fossils  they 
contain,  are  identified  with  the  cretaceous  and  green 
sandstone  formations.  This  country  must  have  then 
iwesented  the  pictm'c  of  a narrow  sea,  bounded  on 
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the  N.  by  the  chain  belonging  to  the  chalk  formation, 
and  to  the  S.  by  the  Jura  limestone  range,  the  result 
of  the  previous  upheaval.  At  this  epoch  the  vol- 
canic eruptions  began  which  have  so  much  modified 
the  surface  of  the  country.  The  eniption  of  these 
masses,  besides  filling  up  valleys,  has  in  other  parts 
of  the  chain  fonned  great  circular  basins,  or  “ am- 
phitheatres,”— some  of  which  now  exist  as  lakes, 
while  others  have  been  filled  up  with  tertiary  de- 
posits, showing  the  prior  date  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
by  which  they  are  encircled.  Belonging  to  these  is 
the  volcanic  lake  of  Sevangha,  supposed  to  be  the 
Lychnitis  (^Avxvins)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 8) 
5,000  feet  from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  trap  and 
porphyry  formations.  SW.  of  this  lake  is  the  great 
volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central  Armenia,  com- 
posing a circus  of  several  conical  mountains  con- 
taining craters.  As  the  lakes  of  Vdn  and  Uru- 
miyah  have  no  outlet  it  may  be  conjectured  that 
they  were  produced  in  the  same  manner.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  basin  of  Central  Armenia  contains 
vast  deposits  of  rock-salt,  a further  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a great  salt  lake.  (Daubeny  on  Vol- 
canoes, p.  366.) 

The  high  mountains,  and  the  snows  with  which 
they  are  covered,  are  the  feeders  of  a considerable 
number  of  rivers.  The  elevated  plateau,  which 
extends  from  the  base  of  Mt.  Ararat  into  N.  Ar- 
menia (^Kurdistdn'),  and  part  of  Asia  Minor,  contains 
the  sources  of  these,  great  channels  of  communication 
from  Armenia  to  the  several  nations  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  1.  The  Halts  has  its  sources  at  two  places, 
both  of  which  are  much  further  to  the  E.  than 
generally  represented  on  maps.  Of  these  sources 
the  most  northern  are  on  the  sides  of  Gemin  Beli- 
Tagh,  but  the  others  are  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the 
Paryadres  or  Kara -Bel  group,  which  separates  the 
springs  of  this  river  from  those  of  the  Euphrates. 
[Halts.] 

2.  The  Araxes,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  space  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Eaphrates,  and  takes  a SE.  course  till  it  is  joined 
by  the  Cyrus.  [Araxes  ; Ctrus.] 

3.  The  Acampsis  (‘'AKagxj/is ; JordTc,  Arrian, 
Periplus;  Plin.  vi.  4),  unites  the  waters  on  the  N. 
and  W.  sides  of  the  mountains,  containing  the  sources 
of  the  Cyrus,  Araxes,  Harpasus  and  W.  Euphrates, 
which  serve  as  drains  to  the  valleys  on  the  opposite 
sides  of  the  chain.  It  bounds  Colchis  to  the  W., 
and  is  probably  the  Bathys,  which,  according  to 
Pliny  (vi.  4),  is  a river  of  Colchis. 

4.  The  Tigris  (Tiypis')  has  in  Central  Armenia 
two  principal  sources,  both  of  which  spring  from 
the  S.  slope  of  the  Antitaurus,  near  those  of  the 
Araxes  and  Euphrates,  and  not  far  from  those  of 
the  Halys.  [Tigris.] 

5.  The  Centrites  (KcprpiTTjs),  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  iv.  3.  § 1),  as  dividing  Armenia 
from  the  country  of  the  Carduchi,  is  identified  with 
the  Buhtdnchd'i,  a considerable  affluent  of  the  Tigris. 

6.  The  Euphrates,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  con- 
fluence of  the  two  great  streams,  the  Mwrddchul 
and  the  Kard  Su,  has  two  great  sources  in  the 
Armenian  mountains.  [Euphrates.] 

Among  the  lakes  of  Annenia  is  that  of  Arsene 
(j Ap(i7]vri : Vdn),  situated  in  the  S.  of  the  country 
towards  the  Tigris.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Arsissa  (1.  c.), 
and  it  also  went  by  the  name  of  Thospites.  Sepa- 
rated from  it  to  the  E.  by  a chain  of  hills  lies  the 
lake  Mantiaxe  (JAavriavT]’.  Urumiyah)  of  Strabo 
(p.  529),  probably  the  same  as  the  Lake  of  Spauta 
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of  which  the  same  author  speaks  in  his  description 
of  Atropatene  (p.  623).  Near  Erivan  lies  the  Lake 
Goutchka,  or  Sevangha,  which  has  already  been 
mentioned,  and  identified  with  the  Lychnitis  of  Pto- 
icmy  (v.  13). 

Owing  to  the  height  of  the  table-land  and  the 
extreme  elevation  of  the  mountains  the  temperature 
of  Armenia  is  much  lower  than  that  of  other  regions 
situated  on  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
thousands  of  tributary  streams  which  feed  its  large 
rivers  carry  fertility  in  every  direction  through  its 
valleys.  Its  rich  pasture  lands  were  famous  for 
their  horses.  “ Horses  from  the  house  of  Togarmah” 
are  enumerated  by  Ezekiel  (xxvii.  14),  among  other 
articles  brought  for  sale,  or  exchanged  at  Tyre. 
Strabo  (p.  529)  praises  the  breed,  and  states  that 
the  Armenian  satrap  presented  the  king  with  20,000 
young  horses  at  the  annual  feast  of  Mithra.  Strabo 
(/.  c.),  and  Pliny  (xxxvii.  23),  notice  the  wealth  of 
Annenia  in  the  precious  stones  and  metals ; Strabo, 
in  particular,  speaks  of  gold  mines  at  a place  called 
Kamlala  in  the  country  of  Hyspiratis,  probably  in 
the  N.  of  Armenia,  between  the  rivers  Kur  and 
Phasis,  which  were  worked  by  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  Alexander’s  expedition.  The  same  author 
informs  us  that  Pompeius  demanded,  as  a contri- 
bution fx'om  Armenia,  6,000  talents  of  silver.  And 
we  are  told  that  the  Romans,  on  reducing  this  to 
one  of  their  provinces,  carried  king  Alavasdus  to 
Rome  in  golden  fetters.  (Philost.  Vita  Apollon. 
ii.  4.)  According  to  Pliny  (1.  c.)  the  whole  region 
was  divided  into  120  praefectures,  or  arparriyiai. 
Ptolemy  gives  the  names  of  twenty-one  of  these  sub- 
divisions ; Strabo  and  Tacitus  also  mention  certain 
names.  The  native  historian,  Moses  of  Chorene, 
divides  Armenia  Major  into  fifteen  provinces,  and 
187  subdivisions.  St.  Martin  (^Mem.  sur  FArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  64)  enumerates  and  gives  the  names  of 
the  larger  divisions.  Malte-Brun  (^Geog.  Univer- 
selle,  vol.  iii.  p.  120)  has  a table  of  these  divisions 
and  subdivisions,  and  compares  them  with  those 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed there  is  considerable  uncertainty  in  making 
out  and  explaining  the  presumed  correspondence. 
The  difficulty  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 
that  at  no  period  w'as  the  whole  of  this  region  com- 
prised under  one  government ; and  in  the  course  of 
its  history  we  find  its  limits  exposed  to  continual 
changes.  At  the  present  day  Armenia  is  divided 
among  Persia,  Russia  and  Turkey,  Mount  Ararat 
forming,  as  it  were,  the  central  boundary  stone  to 
these  three  empires. 

The  Armenians  belong  to  the  Indo-European 
race  ; their  dialect  is  allied  to  the  most  ancient  lan- 
guage of  the  Arian  family ; while  their  early  tra- 
ditions connect  them  with  the  history  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  they  are  a branch  of  the  stock  of  the 
people  of  Iran,  though  separated  from  them  at  an 
early  period.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man.,  p.  178; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdhmde.,  vol.  x.  p 577.)  Xenophon 
(^Anah.  iv.  5.  § 25)  describes  the  villages  of  Armenia, 
which  are  still  built  exactly  in  the  same  manner. 
(Kinneir,  Trav.  in  Armenia,  p.  487.)  The  houses 
were  under  ground ; the  mouth  resembling  that  of  a 
well,  but  spacious  below;  there  was  an  entrance  dug 
for  the  cattle,  but  the  inhabitants  descended  by 
ladders.  In  these  houses  were  goats,  sheep,  cows,  and 
fowls,  with  their  young.  There  was  also  wheat  and 
barley,  vegetables  and  beer  in  jars,  in  w^hich  the  malt 
itself  floated  even  with  the  brims  of  the  vessels,  and 
with  it  reeds  or  stra>vs,  some  large  and  others  small, 
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without  joints.  These,  when  any  one  was  thirsty, 
he  was  to  take  into  his  mouth,  and  suck ; the  liquor 
was  strong,  and  exceedingly  pleasant  to  those  who 
were  used  to  it.  The  same  author  speaks  of  the 
intense  cold.  Plutarch  {Lucull.  32),  in  his  account 
of  the  invasion  of  Armenia  by  Lucullus,  states  that 
before  the  close  of  the  autumnal  equinox  the  weather 
became  as  severe  as  in  the  midst  of  winter ; the 
whole  country  was  covered  with  snow,  the  rivers 
were  frozen  ; and  at  night  the  anny  was  compelled 
to  encamp  in  damp  muddy  spots,  wet  with  melting 
snow.  The  religion  of  Armenia  appears  to  have 
been  made  up  of  elements  derived  partly  from  the 
doctrine  of  Zoroaster,  partly  from  Eastern  Nature- 
worship,  with  certain  rites  of  Scythian  origin. 
Their  chief  deity  was  Aramazt,  the  Ormuzd  of  the 
Magian  system,  but  their  temples  v'ere  crowded 
with  statues,  and  their  altars  reeked  with  animal 
sacrifices  ; usages  revolting  to  the  purer  Magianism 
of  Persia.  The  Babylonian  impersonation  of  the 
passive  principle  of  generation,  Anaites  or  Anahid, 
was  one  of  their  most  celebrated  divinities ; and  at 
the  funeral  of  their  great  king  Artaces,  many  persons 
had  immolated  themselves,  after  the  Scythian  or 
Getic  custom,  upon  his  body.  (Milman,  Hist,  of 
Christ,  vol.  ii.  p.  320 ; Chamich,  AvdalVs  Trans. 
vol.  i.  p.  145.)  It  has  now  been  satisfactorily 
shown  that  Armenia  was  the  first  nation  which 
embraced  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  the  king, 
the  nobles,  and  the  people;  and  the  remark  of  Gibbon 
(^Vindication,  Misc.  Works,  vol.  iv.  p.  577),  “ that 
the  renowned  Tiridates,  the  hero  of  the  East,  may 
dispute  with  Constantine  the  honour  of  being  tho 
first  sovereign  who  embraced  the  Christian  religion,” 
placed  beyond  all  question.  About  A.  D.  276,  the 
king  Tiridates,  of  the  race  of  the  Arsacidae,  was 
converted  by  St.  Gregory,  sumamed  the  Illuminator 
(Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.~),  like  himself  of  the  race  of  the 
Arsacidae,  but  descended  from  a collateral  branch  of 
that  family,  which  had  long  occupied  the  throne  of 
Persia.  (St.  Martin,  Add.  to  Le  Beau,  Hist,  du 
Bas-Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  76;  Mem.  sur  TArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  305.)  In  A.  D.  311  Tiridates  had  to  sus- 
tain a war  against  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  hatred  of  the  latter  against  Chris- 
tianity. (Euseb.  H.  E.  ix.  8.)  During  the  early 
ages  of  the  Empire  Armenia  was  always  an  object 
of  open  struggle  or  secret  intrigue  between  the  con- 
flicting powers  of  Parthia  and  Rome.  Every  suc- 
cessful invasion,  or  other  means  by  which  Persian 
predominance  in  Armenia  was  established,  was  the 
signal  for  the  most  cruel  and  bloody  persecutions, 
which  were  endured  with  the  most  Christian  and 
patriotic  heroism  by  this  unhappy  people.  The 
Vartobed,  or  patriarch  of  Annenia,  fell  the  first 
victim  to  the  sword  of  the  Persian,  and  was  also  the 
first  to  raise  the  standard  of  independence.  The 
melancholy  acknowledgment  must,  however,  be  made 
that  the  Gospel  did  not  triumph  unaccompanied  by 
persecution  on  the  part  of  the  Christians.  The 
province  of  Dara,  the  sacred  region  of  the  Arme- 
nians, crowded  with  their  national  temples,  made  a 
stem  and  resolute  resistance.  The  priests  fought 
for  their  ancient  faith,  and  it  was  only  by  the  sword 
that  churches  could  be  established  in  that  district. 

An  interesting  picture  of  the  religious  wars  which 
were  waged  in  Armenia  is  given  in  the  History  of 
Vartan.  (Trans,  hy  C.  F.  Neumann.')  The  Ai'- 
menian  church  adopted  the  doctrines  of  Eutyches 
and  the  Monophysites,  or  Jacobites,  as  they  were 
called,  after  the  revival  of  theh  opinions  in  the  6th 
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century,  under  Jacob  Baradoeus,  bishop  of  Edessa, 
to  \vbich  it  continues  to  adhere. 

Little  or  no  weight  is  to  be  attached  to  the 
accounts  which  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give 
of  the  origin  of  the  Armenians.  Herodotus  (vii.  73), 
in  mentioning  the  fact  that  a body  of  this  people 
.served  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  expresses  his  opinion 
that  the  Armenians  were  a colony  of  Phrygians. 
According  to  others  they  are  to  be  considered  of 
Thessalian  origin.  (Strab.  pp.  503,  530 ; Justin, 
slii.  3 ; Tac.  Ann.  vi.  34.)  The  history  of  the 
Armenian  nation,  though  not  so  important  or  so 
interesting  as  that  of  other  Eastern  kingdoms,  should 
be  studied  for  the  light  it  throws  upon  the  great 
empires,  which  successively  established  themselves 
in  this  region. 

This  country  has  been  the  scene  of  almost  con- 
tinual wars,  either  when  its  kings  defended  their 
independence  against  Persians,  Greeks,  Arabs  and 
others,  or  when  they  stood  passive  spectators  of  the 
great  struggles  which  were  to  decide  the  fate  of 
Asia.  Passing  over  Tigranes,  the  national  hero  and 
friend  of  Cyrus  the  Elder  (^Dict.  of  Biog.  vol.  iii. 
p.  1129),  we  find  but  little  mention  of  Ai'inenia  till 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  Greek  his- 
torians, though  from  this  period  to  that  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  dynasty  of  the  Arsacidae,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  them,  as  the  national  chroniclers  are 
silent  on  the  history  of  this  epoch.  A Persian, 
named  Mithrenes,  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
[Macedonian  conqueror.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.) 
Availing  themselves  of  the  dissensions  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  the  Armenians  threw  off  the 
yoke  under  Ardoates  (b.c.  317),  but  after  his  death 
were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  Seleucidae.  Subse- 
quently (b.  c.  190),  two  Armenian  nobles,  Artaxias 
and  Zariadris,  taking  advantage  of  the  moment, 
Avhen  Antiochus  the  Great  had  been  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  freed  their  country  from  the  dominion  of 
the  Syrian  kings.  And  it  was  at  this  time  that  the 
country  was  divided  into  the  two  kingdoms  of  Ar- 
menia IMajor  and  Armenia  Elinor.  Artaxias  became 
king  of  Araienia  Major,  and  Zariadris  of  Annenia 
[Minor.  The  Sophenian  Artanes,  or  Arsaces,  a de- 
scendant of  Zariadris,  was  conquered,  and  deposed 
by  Tigranes,  the  king  of  Armenia  Major,  who  thus 
became  ruler  of  the  two  Armenias.  (Strab.  xi. 
pp.  528,  531.)  The  descendants  of  Artaxias  reigned 
in  Armenia  till  their  conquest  by  the  Arsacidae,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  kings  of  that  family.  For 
the  history  of  Annenia  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ai-sacidae,  from  b.  c.  149  to  A.  d.  428,  full  par- 
ticulars are  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Biog.  (vol.  i. 
p.  361,  seq.),  with  an  account  of  the  dynasties, 
which  for  a period  of  almost  a thousand  years 
reigned  in  this  countiy  after  the  fall  of  the  Ai- 
sacidae.  This  later  history,  till  the  death  of  the 
last  kinof  of  Armenia,  at  Paris,  a.d.  1393,  has  been 
detailed  by  St.  Martin,  along  with  chronological 
tables  and  lists  of  the  different  kings  and  patriarchs. 

Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  gives  a list  of  Armenian  towns, 
most  of  which  are  never  met  Arith  in  history,  and 
their  site  remains  unknown.  The  towns  Avhich  are 
best  known  in  connection  Avith  the  writers  of  Greece 
and  Rome  are : Artaxata,  or  Artaxiasata ; Ti- 

GRAXOCERTA  ; ThEODOSIOPOLIS  ; CaRCA.THIO- 

CERTA  ; Araiosata  ; Artageira  ; Naxuana  ; 
Moruxda;  Buaxa;  Bizabda;  Amida.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  x. ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  TAr~ 
menic ; Chesney,  Exped.  Etiphrat.  \ml.  i.;  Kinneir, 
Memoirs  of  the  Persian  Empire,  Travels 


in  Armenia;  Morier,  Travels  in  Persia,  vol.  i.  ; 
Ker  Porter,  Travels-;  London  Joxvmal,  Geog.  vols.iii. 
vi.  X.;  Grote’s  Greece,  ix.  p.  157.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARME'NIAE  PYLAE  (^Appevlcov  TlvKat),  the 
Armenian  gates  of  Eratosthenes  (Strab.  ii.  p.  80), 
are  identified  by  modem  geographers  with  Gergen 
KaVah-si,  at  the  foot  of  the  Taurus.  The  Euphrates, 
sweeping  round  through  Mount  Taurus,  a feAv  miles 
above  DirisTco,  attains  at  that  point  its  most  easterly 
curve,  rolls  over  rapids  immediately  above  the  village 
so  named,  and  then  tmaiing  again  below  the  cliff  of 
the  castle  of  Gergen,  passes  through  a very  narrow 
gorge  above  400  feet  in  depth.  This  is  the  second 
repulse  the  river  meets  Avdth,  as  the  first  is  placed  at 
Tomisa  (fTolchma-Su).  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x. 
p.  985.)  The  beds  in  the  loAver  valley  consist  of 
red  sandstone  and  sandstone  conglomerate  supporting 
limestone.  (AinsAvorth,  London  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  333 ; Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp. 
70,71,293,350.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARME'NIUM  (^Apixiviov:  Magida'),  a toum  of 
Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  between  Pherae  and 
LarifAsa,  near  the  lake  Boebeis,  said  to  have  been  the 
birthplace  of  Aimenus,  who  accompanied  Jason  to 
Asia,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country  of  Armenia. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remark,  that  this  tale,  like 
so  many  others,  arose  from  the  accidental  similarity 
of  the  names.  “ The  Magula  is  a circular  eminence 
three  quarters  of  a mile  in  circumference,  which  has 
some  appearance  of  having  been  sun-ounded  with 
walls ; and  where  though  little  is  observable  at  pre- 
sent except  broken  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient 
pottery,  these  are  in  such  an  abundance  as  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  having  been  an  Hellenic  site.”  (Strab. 
xi.  pp.  503,  530;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  451.) 

AEi^IONI'ACUS  (Tab.  Peut),  A'RMUA  (Plin. 
V.  3.  s.  2:  Mafrag'),  a river  of  Numidia,  between 
Hippo  Regius  and  the  Tusca.  [P.  S.] 

ARMO'RICI  or  ARMO'RICAE  CIVITATES 
(Caes.  B.  G.  v.  53),  are  those  people  of  the  Celtica  of 
Caesar  Avho  occupied  the  coast  between  the  Loire  and 
the  Seine.  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Celtic  ar, 
on  ” or  “ near,”  and  mor,  “ the  sea.”  The  same  ele- 
ment appears  in  the  term  Morini,  who  occupied  tho 
coast  about  Calais.  It  is  likely  enough,  therefore,  that 
Armorica  had  not  a very  definite  geographical  signi- 
fication. In  the  great  rising  of  the  Galli  (vii.  75) 
Caesar  speaks  of  all  the  states  which  border  on  the 
ocean,  and  which  are  called,  according  to  their  cus- 
tom, Annoricae:  he  enumerates  the  Curiosolites, 
Rhedones,  Ambibari,  Caletes,  Osismii,  Lemovices 
(as  it  stands  in  the  texts),  Veneti,  and  Unelli. 
For  LemoAuces  we  should  read  Lexovii,  or  omit  the 
name.  The  Caletes  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  in  the  Pays  de  Caux.  In  this  passage 
Caesar  does  not  mention  the  Nannetes,  who  Avere 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  near  the  mouth.  The 
Ambibari  in  Caesar’s  list  are  a doubtful  name.  We 
1 must  add  the  Abrincatui,  Viducasses,  Baiocasses, 

! and  perhaps  the  Corisopiti,  to  the  list  of  the  Ar- 
I moric  states.  These  states  seem  to  have  formed  a 
i kind  of  confederation  in  Caesar’s  time,  or  at  least  to 
have  been  united  by  a common  feeling  of  danger  and 
interest.  They  were  a maritime  people,  and  com- 
manded the  seas  and  their  ports.  The  most  poAverful 
state  Avas  the  Veneti.  [Veneti.]  The  name  Ar- 
morica in  the  middle  ages  was  limited  to  Bretagne. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  says  “Aquitanica,  Aremorica  antea 
dicta,”  and  he  says  nothing  of  the  Armoricae  CiAU- 
tates  .of  Caesar.  This  looks  A'ery  like  a blunder 
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Strabo  (p.  194)  mentions  a division  of  the  Belgae, 
whom  he  calls  IlapwKeaviTai'y  and  he  particularly 
names  the  Veneti  and  Osismii.  They  are  therefore 
the  Armorici.  [G.  L."] 

ARMO'SOTA  or  AESAMO'SOTA  {'ApfiSaora, 
Polyb.  viii.  25 ; ^ApaafiSaora,  Ptol.  v.  13;  Armosota, 
Plin.  vi.  9 ; Arsamosata,Tac.  A«wa?.xv.  10 ; Spanheim, 
de  Usu  Numm.  p.  903,  has  a coin  of  M.  Aurehus, 
with  the  epigraph  APMACAITTHNflN),  a town  of 
Armenia,  situated  near  the  Euphrates.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  In 
the  times  of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  it  formed  the 
therm  or  military  district  of  Asmosat,  which  was  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Handsith  or  Chauzith.  (Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  c.  50,  p.  182,  ed.  Meurs.) 
Ritter  (^Erdhunde,  vol.  xi.  p.  107)  places  it  in  So- 
phene  {Kharpdt')^  and  considers  that  it  may  be  re- 
presented by  the  modem  Sdrt., — the  Tigranocerta 
of  D’Anville.  (Lieut.  Col.  Shell,  London  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  viii.  p.  77  ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  TArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  106.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARMOZON  PROM.  [Haemozox.] 

ARNA  (‘'Apm:  Eth.  Arnas-atis),  a city  of 
Umbria,  mentioned  both  by  Silius  Italicus  and 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the 
Amates  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  458;  Ptol.  hi.  1.  § 54;  Plin.  hi.  14. 
s.  19.)  Both  Silius  and  Ptolemy  associate  it  with 
Hispellum,  Mevania,  and  other  cities  in  the  western 
part  of  Umbria ; and  the  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Civitella  dIArno,  a small  town  on  a hill  about  5 
miles  E.  of  Perugia,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Tiber,  leave  no  doubt  that  this  occupies  the  site 
of  Arna.  Some  remains  of  a temple  still  exist 
there,  and  besides  inscriptions,  some  of  which  attest 
its  municipal  rank,  numerous  minor  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  discovered  on  the  spot.  (Clu- 
ver.  Ital.  p 626;  Vermiglioli,  DelV  antica  Citta 
d'  Arna  Umbro-Etrusca,  8vo.,  Peragia,  1800; 
Orell.  Inscr.  90,  91.)  Cluverius  and  others  have 
supposed  the  Aharna,  or  Adharna  of  Livy  (x.  25), 
to  be  the  same  with  Ama,  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  [Ahakna.]  [E.  H,  B.] 

ARNA.  [Xaxthus.] 

ARNAE  (’Api^at),  a town  in  the  Macedonian 
Chalcidice,  a day’s  march  from  Aulon  and  Bro- 
miscus ; but  its  site  is  uncertain.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  supposes  Arnae  to  be  the  same  as  the  place 
called  Calaraa  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  KaAapm),  the 
existence  of  which  near  this  part  of  the  coast  is 
shown  by  the  name  Turris  Calaraaea,  which  Mela 
(ii.  3)  mentions  as  between  the  Strymon  and  the 
harbour  Caprus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
p.  170.) 

ARNE  (^Apvg  : Eth.  Npvcuos).  1.  The  chief 
town  of  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  which 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Arne,  a 
daughter  of  Aeolus.  (Pans.  ix.  40.  § 5.)  The  town 
was  said  to  have  been  founded  tlii'ee  generations 
before  the  Trojan  war.  (Diod.  iv.  67.)  According 
to  Thucydides  (i.  12)  the  Aeolian  Boeotians  were 
expelled  from  Arne  by  the  Thessalians  sixty  years 
after  the  Trojan  war,  and  settled  in  the  country 
called  Boeotia  after  them ; but  other  writers,  in- 
verting the  order  of  events,  represent  the  Thessalian 
Ame  as  founded  by  Boeotians,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  their  country  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  401,  411,  413  ;•  Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  K.  0.  Muller 
has  brought  forward  many  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  Aeolian  Boeotians  occupied  the  centre  of  Thes- 
saly, and  nearly  the  same  district  as  the  Thessaliotis 
of  later  times ; and  his  views  are  confirmed  by 
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Leake’s  discovery  of  the  site  of  CiEUirM  (Kdpiou), 
which,  according  to  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.  '’Apvt])  was 
identical  with  Arne,  and  which  must  be  placed 
at  Matardnga^  between  the  Epineus  or  Apidanus, 
and  a tributary  of  that  river,  probably  the  ancient 
Curalius.  For  details  see  Cierium.  (Muller,  Do- 
rians, vol.  ii.  p.  475,  seq.  transl. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  500,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (/^. 
ii.  507),  and  probably  founded  by  the  Boeotians 
after  their  expulsion  from  Thessaly.  Some  of  the 
ancients  identified  this  Boeotian  Ame  with  Chae- 
roneia  (Pans.  ix.  40.  § 5),  others  with  Acraephium 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  413)  ; and  others  again  supposed  that 
it  had  been  swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake 
Copais.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  ix.  p.  413.) 

ARNEAE  (jApveai:  Eth.  ’Api'earTjs),  a small 
city  of  Lycia  mentioned  by  Capito  in  his  Isaurica. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  'Apvea'i.)  It  is  supposed  to  be  at  a 
place  called  Erness,  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  about 
36°  26'  N.  lat.  There  are  said  to  be  remains  there, 
(Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  1 01 , and  the  Map.)  [G.L.] 

ARNISSA  ^ApvLaaa),  a town  of  Macedonia 
in  the  province  Eordaea,  probably  in  the  vale  of 
O'strovo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass  over  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  Lyncestis  from  Eordaea. 
(Thuc.  iv.  108 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  315,  seq.) 

ARNON  (^Apvcou,  LXX. : Wady-el-Mojih),  a 
river  which  separates  Trans-Jordanic  Palestine  from 
Moab.  (Awm.  xxi.  13,  26;  Dent.  ii.  24,  iii.  8, 16; 
Josh.  xii.  1 ; Isa.  xvi.  2 ; Jer.  xlviii.  20.)  Its  prin- 
cipal source  is  a little  to  the  NE.  of  Katrane  (Burk- 
hardt,  p.  373 ; comp.  Joseph.  Ant.  iv.  5.  § 1),  whence 
it  pm'sues  a circuitous  course  into  the  Dead  Sea, 
flowing  in  a rocky  bed,  which  in  summer  is  almost 
dried  up,  but  huge  masses  of  rock  tom  from  the 
banks  mark  its  impetuosity  during  the  rainy  season. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  206,  213,  569; 
Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  461.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARNUS  (^^.pvos'.  Arno'),  the  principal  river  of 
Tuscany,  and  next  to  the  Tiber  the  most  consider- 
able river  of  Central  Italy.  Strabo  describes  it  as 
flowing  from  Arretium,  and  seems  to  have  regarded 
it  as  rising  near  that  city ; but  its  real  sources  are 
nearly  30  miles  further  to  the  N.,  in  one  of  the 
loftiest  groups  of  the  Tuscan  Apennines,  now  called 
Monte  Falter ona.  From  thence  it  has  a course 
nearly  due  S.  till  it  approaches  wuthin  a few  miles 
of  Arezzo  (An-etium),  when  it  turns  abruptly  to 
the  NW.,  and  pursues  this  direction  for  about  30 
miles,  as  far  as  Pontassieve,  where  it  again  makes 
a sudden  turn,  and  from  thence  holds  its  course 
nearly  due  W.  to  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  In  this 
latter  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  under  the  walls  of 
Florentia,  and  the  more  ancient  city  of  Pisa; 
immediately  below  -which  it  received,  in  ancient 
times,  the  waters  of  the  Auser,  or  Serchio,  which 
now  pursue  their  own  separate  course  to  the  sea. 
[Auser.]  Strabo  gives  an  exaggerated  account 
of  the  violent  agitation  produced  by  the  confluence 
of  the  two  streams,  which  may,  however,  have  been 
at  times  very  considerable,  when  they  were  both 
swoln  by  floods.  (Strab.  v.  p.  222;  Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  8 ; Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirah.  § 92 ; Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
566.)  Still  more  extraordinary  is  his  statement 
that  the  stream  of  the  Anus  was  divided  into  three, 
in  the  upper  part  of  its  course;  though  some  writers 
have  maintained  that  a part  of  its  waters  fonnerly 
turned  off  near  Arretium,  and  flowed  through  the 
Vol  di  Chiana  into  the  Tiber.  [Cij^xis.  ] Its 
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mouth  was  distant,  according  to  Strabo,  only  20 
stadia  from  Pisa;  an  estimate,  probably,  below 
the  truth,  but  the  coast  line  has  certainly  receded 
considerably,  from  the  constant  accumulation  of 
sand.  The  present  mouth  of  the  Amo,  which  is 
above  six  miles  below  Pisa,  is  an  artificial  channel, 
cut  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century.  (Tar- 
gioni-Tozzetti,  Viaggi  in  Toscana,  vol.  ii.  pp.96,  97.) 
The  whole  length  of  its  course  is  about  140  Italian, 
or  175  Roman,  miles. 

The  Arno  receives  in  its  course  numerous  tri- 
butary streams,  but  of  none  of  these  have  the 
ancient  names  been  preserved  to  us.  It  has  always 
been  subject  to  violent  floods,  and  inundates  the 
flat  country  on  its  banks  throughout  the  lower  part 
of  its  course.  This  must  have  been  the  case  in 
ancient  times  to  a still  greater  extent,  and  thus 
were  formed  the  marshes  through  which  Hannibal 
found  so  much  difficulty  in  forcing  his  way  on  his 
march  to  Arretium.  (Pol.  iii.  78,  79 ; Liv.  xxii. 
2,  3.)  Strabo,  indeed,  supposes  these  marshes  to 
have  been  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines,  and  in 
the  valley  of  the  Padus  (v.  p.  217);  Wt  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  a mistake;  Livy  expressly 
refers  them  to  the  Anius,  and  this  position  is  at 
least  equally  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  Poly- 
bius, who  affords  no  distinct  statement  on  the  point. 
(Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  181 ; Vau- 
doncourt.  Hist,  des  Campagnes  dAnnihal,  vol.  i. 
pp.  136, 156.)  The  marshy  lakes,  called  the  Paduli 
di  Fucecchio  and  di  Bientina,  still  existing  between 
the  Apennines  and  the  N.  bank  of  the  Arno,  are 
evidently  the  remains  of  a state  of  things  formerly 
miich  more  extensively  developed.  At  a still  earlier 
period  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  or  valley  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  of  Faesulae,  in  the  centre  of  which 
now  stands  the  city  of  Florence,  was  likewise  a 
marsh,  and  that  the  narrow  rocky  gorge  through 
which  the  river  now  escapes  (just  below  the  village 
of  Signa,  10  miles  from  Florence)  was  formed,  or 
at  least  widened,  by  artificial  means.  (Niebuhr, 
Vortrage  uh.  Volker  u.  Lander,  p.  339.)  [E.H.B.] 

AROA'NIUS  (^Apodvios'),  the  name  of  three  rivers 
in  Arcadia.  1.  Or  Olbius  (‘'OAgjos),  called  Anias 
('Arias)  by  Strabo,  a river  rising  in  the  mountains  to 
the  north  of  Pheneus,  and  falling  into  some  caverns 
called  katavothra,  near  the  latter  city.  When  these 
caverns  happened  to  be  blocked  up,  the  waters  of  the 
river  overflowed  the  whole  plain,  and  communicated 
with  the  Ladon  and  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
389 ; Pans.  viii.  14.  § 3,  15.  § 6.) 

2.  (Katzdna),  a tributary  of  the  Ladon,  and 
flowing  past  the  western  side  of  Cleitor.  (Pans.  viii. 
19.  § 4,  21.  § 1.)  Polybius  (iv.  70),  without  men- 
tioning the  name  of  the  river,  properly  describes  it 
as  an  impetuous  torrent  from  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. The  trout  in  the  Aroanius  are  said  to  have 
sung  like  thrushes.  (Paus.  viii.  21.  §2;  Athen. 
viii.  p.  331,  e. ; Plin.  ix.  19;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  241,  263,  seq.)  This  river  rose  in  the  Aroanian 
mountains  (opt]  'Apodvia,  Paus.  viii.  18.  § 7),  now 
called  Khelmos,  which  is  7726  feet  in  height. 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A tributary  of  the  Erymanthus,  flowing  on  one 
side  of  Psophis.  (Paus.  viii.  24.  § 3.) 

AROE.  [Patrae.] 

AROER,  a city  of  the  Amorites  on  the  north  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Arnon  (Wady-el-M6jih)  (Dent. 
ii.  36,  iii.  12),  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  Gad  (Numb. 
xxxii.  34).  Eusebius  says  that  the  site  of  the  city 
existed  in  his  day  on  the  top  of  a hill  (Onomast. 
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s.  V.).  And  Burckhardt  was  shown,  on  the  top  of  the 
precipice  which  forms  the  northern  brink  of  the 
Wady-el~M6jih,  the  ruins  of  Araayr,  which  he  con- 
cludes to  be  the  Aroer  of  the  Scriptures.  (Travels, 
p.  372.)  [G.  W.] 

ARO'MATA  PROMONTO'RIUM  (’Apiigara 
&Kpov  Kal  i/xirdpiov,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 10;  ''Apco/j.a,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.',  Arrian,  Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  7,  8,  17,  33; 
Etli.  'Apoofievsi  the  modem  Cap  GuardafuT),  was 
the  easternmost  headland  of  Africa,  in  lat.  11°  N. 
The  promontory  was  a continuation  of  Mount  Ele- 
phas,  and  the  towm  Aromata  was  the  principal  city 
in  the  Regio  Cinnamonifera  (^  Kivrapo(p6pos 
Strab.  xvi.  p.  774.)  Ptolemy,  indeed  (iv.  7.  § 34), 
places  the  region  of  cinnamon  and  spices  further  to 
the  west  and  nearer  to  the  White  Nile.  The  district 
of  which  Aromata  was  the  capital  bounded  Africa 
Barbaria  to  the  north,  and  the  Long-lived  Aethio- 
pians  (Macrobii)  are  placed  by  some  geographers 
immediately  south  of  it.  The  quantity  of  spices 
employed  by  the  Egyptians  in  the  process  of  em- 
balming rendered  their  trade  with  Aromata  active 
and  regular.  Diodoras  (i.  9 1 ) mentions  cinnamon  as 
one  of  the  usual  condiments  of  mummies.  [W.B.D.] 
AROSAPES  (Plin.  vi.  23;  Arusaces,  Mela,  iii.  7), 
a river  of  Ariana,  in  the  SE.  part  of  Persia ; con- 
jectured by  Forbiger  (Alt.  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  537) 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  Arghasan,  one  of  the 
tributaries  of  the  Helmend.  From  Mela  it  would 
seem  to  have  been  in  the  district  of  Pattalene.  rv.] 
A'ROSIS  (’’Apoais,  Arrian,  Ind.  39),  a river 
which  flowed  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  forming  the 
boundary  of  Susiana  and  Persis.  It  is  the  same  as 
the  Oroatis  ('Opodris;  in  Zend.  Aurwat,  “swift”) 
of  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  727,  729),  and  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 

4.  § 1).  Arrian  and  Strabo  both  state  that  it  was 
the  chief  river  in  those  parts.  It  answers  to  the 
Zarotis  of  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  “ ostio  difficilis  nisi 
peritis.”  It  is  now  called  the  Tab.  (Geogr.  Nub. 
p.  123  ; Otter,  vol.  ii.  p.  49.)  Cellarius  (iii.  c.  9) 
has  conjectured  that  the  Arosis  of  Arrian,  the  Ro- 
gomanis  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  4.  § 2),  and  Amm.  Marc, 
(xxiii.  6),  and  the  Persian  Araxes  (Strab.  xr. 
p.  729),  are  different  names  of  one  and  the  same 
river  : but  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  m 
ARO'TREBAE.  [Artabri.] 

ARPI  C'ApTToi,  Ptol.:  Eth.’AprravSs,  Arpanus, 
Plin.,  Arpinus,  Liv.:  Arpa),  called  also  ARGY- 
RIPA,  or  ARGYRIPPA  (Argyripa,  Virg.  Sil. 
Ital.;  'Apyvpnnra,  Strab.  Pol.  ; ' Apyupimravos, 
Steph.  B.),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  important 
cities  of  Apulia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  great 
Apulian  plain,  about  13  miles  E.  of  Luceria,  and 
20  from  the  sea  at  Sipontum.  (The  Tab.  Pent, 
gives  21  M.  P.  to  Sipontum.)  Its  foundation  is 
genei-ally  attributed,  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  to  Diomedes,  who  is  said  to  have  originally 
named  it  after  his  native  city  Argos  Hippium  (^Ap- 
yos  "linrior),  of  which  the  name  Aigyrippa  w'as 
supposed  to  be  a corraption.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Appian.  31 ; Lycophr. 

Alex.  592;  Yirg.  Aen.  xi.  246;  Justin,  xx.  1; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ’Apyvpnrira.)  But  this  is  probably 
a mere  etymological  fancy ; and  it  is  even  doubtful 
whether  the  name  of  Argyrippa,  though  so  con- 
stantly used  by  Greek  authors,  was  known  to  the 
inhabitants  themselves,  in  historical  times.  Their 
coins  always  bear  'Apiravoi ; and  Dionysius  expressly 
says  that  Argyrippa  was  in  history  called  Arpi. 
Nor  is  there  any  historical  evidence  of  its  having 
been  a Greek  colony:  its  name  is  not  found  in 
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Scylax,  or  Scymnus  Chius,  who  notice  all  the  cities 
to  which  they  ascribe  a Greek  origin,  and  though 
we  find  both  Arpi  and  Canusium  called  by  Strabo 
TToAets  ’iTaAtwTtSes,  by  which  he  certainly  means 
Italian- Greek,  this  probably  refers  merely  to  their 
reputed  foundation  by  Diomedes.  It  is  certain, 
however,  from  its  coins,  as  well  as  other  sources, 
that  it  had  received,  in  common  with  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Canusium,  a great  amount  of  Greek 
influence  and  cultivation.  (Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dia- 
lekte,  pp.  89 — 92.)  Its  name  first  appears  in  history 
during  the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Sam- 
nites,  when  the  Arpani  are  mentioned  as  on  hostile 
terms  with  the  latter,  and  in  consequence  supplied 
the  Roman  consul  Papirius  with  provisions  and  other 
supplies  for  the  siege  of  Luceria,  b.  c.  320.  (Liv. 
ix.  13.)  It  is  singular  that  its  name  does  not 
occur  again  during  these  wars;  probably  it  con- 
tinued steadfast  to  the  Roman  alliance,  as  we  find 
it  giving  a striking  proof  of  fidelity  iii  the  war  with 
Pyrrhus,  on  which  occasion  the  Arpani  furnished 
a contingent  of  4000  foot  and  400  horse,  and  ren- 
dered signal  assistance  to  the  Romans  at  the  battle 
of  Asculum.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  it  plays  an  important 
part.  During  the  first  invasion  of  Apulia  by  Han- 
nibal (b.  c.  217),  its  territory  was  laid  waste  by 
the  Carthaginians;  but  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
it  was  one  of  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror, who  took  up  his  quarters  in  its  fertile  plain 
for  the  ensuing  winter.  It  continued  in  his  power 
till  B.c.  213,  when  it  was  betrayed  by  the  in- 
habitants into  the  hands  of  Fabius  Maximus,  though 
occupied  at  the  time  by  a garrison  of  5000  Cartha- 
ginian troops.  (Pol. iii.  88, 1 18 ; Liv.xxii.  9, 12,  xxiv. 
3,45 — 47;  Appian.  Annib.  31.)  So  powerful  was 
Arpi  at  this  period  that  it  furnished  on  one  occasion 
3000  fully  armed  troops,  but  it  suflfered  severely  from 
the  effects  of  the  war,  and  not  only  never  appears  to 
have  regained  its  former  importance,  but  we  may  date 
from  this  period  the  commencement  of  its  total  de- 
cline. (Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dialekte,  p.  86.)  It  is  only 
once  again  mentioned  in  history,  when  Caesar  halted 
there  for  a night  on  his  march  to  Brundusium. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  3.)  Strabo  tells  us  (J.  c.),  that 
the  extensive  circuit  of  the  walls  still  remaining 
in  his  time,  attested  the  former  magnitude  of  the 
city,  but  it  was  then  greatly  decayed.  Nor  does 
any  attempt,  seem  to  have  been  made  under  the 
Roman  Empire  to  arrest  its  decline;  but  we  find 
it  continuing  to  exist  as  a town  of  small  considera- 
tion under  Constantine,  who  erected  it  into  a 
bishop’s  see.  The  period  of  its  total  destruction 
is  unknown;  there  now  remain  only  faint  traces  of 
its  walls,  besides  sepulchres  and  other  signs  of 
ancient  habitation  at  a spot  still  called  Arpa,  about 
5 miles  N.  of  the  modem  city  of  Foggia.  The 
prosperity  of  this  last  city,  one  of  the  most  populous 
and  flourishing  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  has 
probably  accelerated  the  complete  decay  of  Arpi. 
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(Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  148;  Romanelli,  V(d. 
ii.  pp.  219,  220;  Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  280.) 

All  the  coins  of  Arpi-  bear  Greek  legends;  the 
one  annexed  has  the  name  of  a magistrate  AAZOT, 
evidently  the  same  which  the  Latins  wrote  Dasius, 
as  in  the  case  of  Dasius  Altinius  mentioned  by 
Livy.  (Mommsen.  1.  c.  p.  72.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARPI'NIJM  (^Apiriva,  Diod. ; Eih.  Aipinas,  -atis : 
Arpino'),  a very  ancient  and  celebrated  city  of  the 
Volscians,  situated  on  a hill  rising  above  the  valley 
of  the  Liris,  near  its  junction  with  the  Fibrenus, 
and  about  6 miles  S.  of  Sora.  (Sil.  Ital.  -viii.  401.) 
The  still  extant  remains  of  its  ancient  walls  prove 
it  to  have  been  a city  of  importance  at  a very  early 
period;  Juvenal  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  in 
the  Volscian  territory  (viii.  245),  but  no  mention 
of  it  is  found,  any  more  than  of  the  other  Vol- 
scian cities  in  this  part  of  Italy,  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  that  people,  and  it  had  been  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Samnites  before  its  name  appears 
in  history.  In  b.c.  305  it  was  conquered  from  the 
latter  by  the  Romans,  but  from  Livy’s  expression 
“ recepta  ab  Samnitibus,”  it  appears  that  it  had 
already,  as  well  as  Sora,  previously  been  in  their 
hands.  (Liv.  ix.  44 ; Diod.  xx.  90.)  A few  years 
later,  b.  c.  302,  it  obtained  the  Roman  franchise, 
but  -without  the  right  of  suffrage,  which  was  not 
bestowed  upon  its  citizens  until  b.  c.  188,  when 
they  were  enrolled  in  the  Cornelian  tribe.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  36 ; Festus.  s.  v.  Municipium.')  During  the 
latter  period  of  the  Roman  republic,  Arpinum  was 
a flourishing  municipal  town,  but  its  chief  celebrity 
is  derived  from  its  ha^dng  been  the  birth-place  of 
two  of  the  most  illustrious  men  in  Roman  history, 
C.  Marius  and  M.  Tullius  Cicero.  The  fonrier 
was  of  ignoble  birth,  and  is  said  to  have  failed  in 
obtaining  some  local  magistracy  in  his  native  place, 
but  the  family  of  Cicero  was  certainly  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  at  Arpinum,  and  his 
father  was  of  equestrian  rank.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8, 
de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  iii.  16;  Sail.  Jug.  67;  Val.  Max. 
ii.  2.  §3,  vi.  9.  § 14^  Juv.  viii.  237 — 248.)  The 
writings  of  Cicero  abound  with  allusions  to  his 
native  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  in  common 
with  those  cf  the  neighbouring  Volscian  cities,  he 
describes  as  rustic  and  simple  in  their  manners, 
from  the  rugged  and  mountainous  character  of  the 
country;  but  possessing  many  also  of  the  virtues 
of  mountaineers;  and  he  applies  to  Arpinum  the 
well-kno-wn  lines  in  the  Odyssey,  conceniing  Ithaca : 

Tprjx^i'  ayad^  Kovp6rpo<pos,  &c. 

(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9,  ad  Att.  ii.  11,  de  Legg.  ii.  1,  2, 
&c.)  He  inherited  from  his  father  an  estate  in  the 
plain  beneath  the  town,  on  the  banks  of  the  little 
river  Fibrenus,  where  his  favourite  villa  was  situated, 
on  an  island  surrounded  by  the  waters  of  that  beau- 
tiful stream.  [Fibrenus.]  There  is  no  authority 
for  supposing  -that  he  had,  besides  this,  a house  in 
the  town  of  Arpinum,  as  has  been  assumed  by  local 
antiquarians : though  the  alleged  remains  of  the 
Casa  di  Cieerone  are  still  sho-wn  in  the  ancient 
citadel.  (Dionigi,  Viaggio  nel  Lazio,  p.  51.) 

Very  httle  notice  is  found  of  Ai'pinum  under  the 
Roman  empire.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  either 
by  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  though  included  by  Pliny 
(iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  cities  of  the  First  Region : 
it  was  undoubtedly  reckoned  a city  of  Latium,  in  the 
later  acceptation  of  that  name.  But  few  inscriptions 
of  imperial  times  have  been  discovered  here  : but 
from  two  of  these  we  learn  that  it  already  possessed, 
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under  the  Romans,  the  woollen  manufactures  which 
are  still  one  of  its  chief  sources  of  prospeiity.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  374.)  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
declined  during  the  later  ages  of  the  empire;  but 
continued  to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still  a considerable  town  with  about  9000  in- 
habitants. 

Arpinum  contains  scarcely  any  remains  of  Roman 
date,  but  its  ancient  walls, built  in  theCyclopean  style, 
of  large  polygonal  or  irregular  blocks  of  stone,  are  one 
of  the  most  striking  specimens  of  this  style  of  con- 
struction in  Italy.  They  extend  along  the  northeni 
brow  of  the  hill,  occupied  by  the  present  town,  as  far 
as  the  ancient  citadel  now  called  Civita  Vecchia  on  its 
highest  summit.  Nearly  adjoining  this  is  an  ancient 
gate  of  very  singular  construction,  being  formed  of 
roughly  hewn  stones,  the  successive  com'ses  of  which 
project  over  each  other  till  they  meet,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  pointed  arch.  Some  resemblance  may  cer- 
tainly be  traced  between  this  gateway  and  those  at 
Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  but  the  agreement  is  by  no  means 
so  close  as  maintained  by  Gell  and  other  writers. 
Lower  doum  the  hill  is  a fine  Roman  arch,  serving 
as  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modern  town  ; and  near  it 
are  some  massive  remains  of  a monument,  apparently 
sepulchral,  which  a local  antiquary  (Clavelli)  main- 
tains to  be  the  tomb  of  king  Saturnus  (!),  who,  ac- 
cording to  popular  belief,  was  the  founder  of  Arpi- 
num. (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  371 — 375;  Clavelli, 
Storia  di  Arpino,  pp.  11,  12;  Kelsall,  Journey  to 
Arpino,  Geneva,  1820. pp.  63 — 79 ; Craven, 
vol.  i.  pp.  107 — 109;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  alcune 
Citt'a  del  Lazio,  pp.  47 — 53.) 
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Cicero  repeatedly  alludes  to  a villa  belonging  to 
his  brother  Quintus,  between  Arpinum  and  Aqui- 
num,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Arcanum  (oc? 
Q.  Fr.  iii.  1,  9,  ad  Att.  v.  1).  Hence  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  modem  village  of  Arce,  about 
7 miles  S.  of  Ai'pinum,  was  in  ancient  times  known 
as  Arx  ; and  indeed  it  is  already  mentioned  under 
that  name  by  P.  Diaconus,  in  the  seventh  centuiy. 
Qlist.  vi.  27.)  There  is,  however,  no  ground  for 
connecting  it  (as  has  been  done  by  Romanelli  and 
others)  with  the  Ai|  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 57), 
which  is  placed  by  that  writer  among  the  Marsi.  It 
was  probably  only  a village  in  the  territoiy  of  Arpi- 
num ; though,  if  we  can  trast  to  the  inscriptions 
published  by  local  writers  in  which  Arkae  and 
Arkanuji  are  found,  it  must  have  been  a town  vuth 
municipal  privileges.  (Romanelli, vol. iii.pp.361, 375 ; 
but  comp.  Murat ori,  Inscr.  p.  1102.  4.)  The  villa 
of  Q.  Cicero  was  placed,  like  that  of  his  brother,  in 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  beneath  the  hill  now  occupied 
by  Arce : and  some  remains  which  have  been  found 
in  that  locality  are  regarded,  vrith  much  plausibility, 
as  those  of  the  villa  itself.  The  inscriptions  alleged 
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to  have  been  discovered  thei-e  are,  however,  of  vey 
doubtful  authenticity.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  376, 
Dionigi,  1.  c.  p.  45;  Orell.  Inscr.  571,  572.) 

Plutarch  {Mar.  3)  mentions  a village  which  he 
calls  Cirrhaeaton  {Kippaidrun''),  in  the  territory  of 
Arpinum,  at  which  he  tells  us  that  Marius  was 
brought  up.  The  name  is  probably  a corruption  of 
Cereatae,  but  if  so,  he  is  certainly  mistaken  in 
assigning  it  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Ar- 
pinum. [Cereatae.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARRA.  1.  {Marrah,  Mdarra),  a town  of  Chal- 
cidice,  in  Syria,  20  M.P.  S.  of  Chalcis  {It.  Ant. 
p.  194).  In  Abulfeda  {Tab.  Syr.  pp.  21,  111),  it 
appears  as  a considei'able  place,  under  the  name  of 
Maarat. 

2.  CAppr]  KdofiT],  Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 30),  an  inland 
town  of  Arabia  Felix,  the  same  apparently  which 
Pliny  calls  Areni  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  [P.  S.] 

ARRABO  {'Apa§wv,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 5,  ii.  16.  §§  1, 
2).  1.  A river,  one  of  the  feeders  of  the  Danube, 

and  the  boundary  between  Upper  and  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  It  entered  the  Danube  just  below  the  mo- 
dern royal  borough  of  liaab. 

2.  Arrabone  (in  the  ablative  case,  Georg. 
Ravenna,  iv.  19),  or  Arrabona,  in  its  later  form, 
was  a city  of  Pannonia  situated  near  the  junction  of 
the  river  Arrabo  with  the  Danube.  It  was  a place 
of  some  importance  under  the  lower  empire,  and 
was  garrisoned  by  detachments  of  the  tenth  and 
fourteenth  legions.  It  is  probably  the  Arbon 
{''Ap§wv')  of  Polybius  (ii.  11).  The  royal  borough 
of  Raab  coiTesponds  nearly  with  the  ancient  Arrabo. 
{It.  Anton,  p.  246;  Tab.  Peutinger. ; Notitia  Im- 
perii.') [W.  B.  D.] 

A'REABON,  A'RRAGON.  [Aragus.] 

ARRE'CHI  {'Apppxo'Oi  ^ ridbe  of  the  Maeotae, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
495;  Steph.  B.  s.  u. ; Plin.  vi.  7)  ; probably  the 
Aidchi  {'Apiyoi)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9.  § 18).  [P.  S.] 

ARRE'TIUM  {'ApprjTiov:  Eih.  ’Appyrivos,  Are- 
tinus,  Plin.;  but  inscriptions  have  always  Arretinus: 
Arezzo),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  cities 
of  Etruria,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arnus, 
about  4 miles  S.  of  that  river.  Strabo  says  that  it 
was  the  most  inland  city  of  Etruria,  near  the  foot  of 
the  Apennines,  and  reckons  it  1,200  stadia  from 
Rome,  which  rather  exceeds  the  truth.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  Via  Clodia,  50  M.  P.  from 
Florentia,  and  37  from  Clusium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  285;  Tab.  Pent.)  All  accounts  agree 
in  representing  it  as  in  early  ages  one  of  the  most 
important  and  powerful  cities  of  Etruria,  and  it  was 
unquestionably  one  of  the  twelve  which  composed  the 
confederation  (Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  345), 
though,  in  consequence  of  its  remoteness  from  Rome, 
we  hear  comparatively  little  of  it  in  history.  It  is 
first  mentioned  during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Pris- 
cus,  when  we  are  told  that  five  of  the  Etruscan 
cities,  Arretium,  Clusium,  Volaterrae,  Rusellae,  and 
Vetulonia,  united  their  arms  -with  the  Latins  and 
Sabines  against  the  growing  power  of  the  Roman 
king.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  From  this  time  we  hear 
no  more  of  it  for  more  than  two  centuries,  till  the 
extension  of  the  Roman  arms  again  brought  them 
into  collision  with  the  more  distant  cities  of  Etruria ; 
but  among  these  Arretium  seems  to  have  been  the 
least  hostile  in  its  disposition.  In  b.  c.  309  we  are 
told  that  it  was  the  only  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
which  did  not  join  in  the  war  against  Rome,  and 
though  it  appears  to  have  been  subsequently  drawn 
into  the  league,  it  hastened  in  the  fallowing  year  to 
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conclude  a peace  with  the  Republic  for  30' years. 
(Liv.  ix.  32,  37;  Diod.  xx.  35.)  It  would  seem 
that  the  Arretines  were  again  in  arms  with  the  other 
Etruscans  in  b,  o.  294,  but  were  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace,  and  purchased  a truce  for  40  years  with  a 
large  sum  of  money.  (Id.  x.  37.)  Livy  speaks  of 
Arretium  at  this  time  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Etruria,  “ capita  Etraiiae  populorum but  we  leam 
that  they  were  agitated,  and  probably  weakened  by 
domestic  dissensions,  which  in  one  instance  involved 
them  in  open  war.  (Id.  x.  3.)  The  occasion  on 
which  they  passed  into  the  condition  of  subjects  or 
dependents  of  Rome  is  unknown,  but  it  was  appa- 
rently by  a peaceful  arrangement,  as  we  hear  of  no 
triumph  over  the  Arretines.  In  b.  c.  283  they  were 
besieged  by  the  Senonian  Gauls,  and  a Roman  army 
which  advanced  to  their  relief  was  defeated,  but  the 
city  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  (Pol. 
ii.  19.) 

After  the  Romans  had  completed  the  conquest  of 
Italy,  AiTetium  was  regarded  as  a military  post  of 
the  highest  importance,  as  commanding  the  western 
entrance  into  Etruria  and  the  valley  of  the  Tiber 
from  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  high  road  across  the 
Apennines  from  thence  to  Bononia  was  not  con- 
structed till  B.  c.  187  (Liv.  xxxix.  2),  but  it  is  clear 
that  this  route  was  one  previously  frequented;  hence, 
in  the  Second  Punic  War,  Flaminius  was  posted  at 
Arretium  with  his  army  in  order  to  oppose  the  ad- 
vance of  Hannibal,  while  Servilius  occupied  Arimi- 
num  with  the  like  object.  (Pol.  iii.  77,  80;  Liv. 
xxii.  2,  3.)  During  a later  period  of  the  same  war 
suspicions  were  entertained  of  the  fidelity  of  Arre- 
tium; but  Marcellus,  having  been  sent  thither  in 
haste,  prevented  an  open  defection,  and  severe  pre- 
cautions were  taken  for  the  future.  (Liv.  xxvii.  21, 
22,  24.)  But  a few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  205) 
the  Arretines  were  among  the  foremost  of  the  cities 
of  Etruria  to  furnish  arms  and  military  stores  of 
various  kinds  for  the  armament  of  Scipio.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  45.)  In  the  ci\  il  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius 
they  took  part  with  the  latter,  for  which  they  were 
severely  punished  by  Sulla,  who  deprived  them  of 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  and  confiscated  then- 
lands,  but  did  not  actually  carry  out  their  partition. 
Many  of  the  inhabitants  afterwards  joined  the  cause 
of  Catiline.  (Cic.  pro  Caec.  33,  pro  Muren.  24, 
ad  Att.  i.  19.)  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War 
in  b.  c.  49,  Arretium  was  one  of  the  first  places 
which  Caesar  hastened  to  occupy  immediately  after 
he  had  passed  the  Rubicon.  (Caes.  B.C.  i.  11; 
Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12.)  From  this  time  its  name 
is  scarcely  mentioned  in  history ; but  we  leam  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a colony 
under  Augustus,  apparently  the  same  to  which  Pliny 
gives  the  title  of  Arretium  Julium.  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  215;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  That  author,  indeed, 
describes  the  Arretines  as  divided  in  his  time  into 
the  Aretini  Veteres,  Aretini  Fidentes,  and  Aretini 
Julienses.  That  these  constituted  separate  muni- 
cipal bodies  or  communities  is  certain  from  an  in- 
scription, in  which  we  find  the  “ Decuriones  Arreti- 
nomm  Veterum  ” (Orell.  Inscr.  100),  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  they  inhabited  altogether  distinct  towns. 
Strabo  makes  no  allusion  to  any  such  distinction,  and 
other  inscriptions  mention  the  “ Ordo  Arretinorum,” 
without  any  fui'ther  addition.  (Ib.  1300 ; Mur. 
Inscr,  p.  1094.  2.)  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
they  were  merely  the  names  of  distinct  colonies  or 
•bodies  of  settlers  which  had  for  some  reason  received 
a separate  municipal  organisation.  The  An-etini 
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Julienses  were  evidently  tlie  colonists  settled  by  Au-> 
gustus;  the  Aivetini  Fidentes  probably  dated  from 
the  time  of  Sulla,  or  perhaps  from  a stiU  earlier 
period.  But  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Arre- 
tium Vetus,  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  did  in  fact 
occupy  a site  different  from  the  modern  Arezzo, 
which  has  probably  succeeded  to  the  Roman  city.. 
The  ruins  of  the  former  have  been  pointed  out  on  a 
height  called  Poggio  di  S.  Cornelio,  two  or  three 
miles  to  the  SE.  of  Arezzo,  where  there  are  some 
remains  of  ancient  walls,  appai'ently  of  Etruscan 
construction.  The  only  ruins  visible  in  the  modern 
city  are  some  small  portions  of  an  amphitheatre,  de- 
cidedly of  Roman  date.  (Repetti,  Piz.  Geogr.  di 
Toscana,  vol.  i.  p.  585;  Micali,  Mon.Ined.  p.  410; 
Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 431.) 

The  other  relics  of  antiquity  discovered  at  Arezzo 
are  far  more  interesting  and  valuable.  Among  these 
are  numerous  works  in  bronze,  especially  the  Chi- 
maera  and  the  statue  of  Minerva,  both  of  which  are 
now  preserved  in  the  Galleiy  at  Florence,  and  are 
among  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  Etruscan 
art.  Much  pottery  has  also  been  fomid,  of  a pecu- 
liar style  of  bright  red  ware  with  ora  aments  in 
relief,  wholly  different  from  the  painted  vases  so 
numerous  in  Southern  Etruria.  The  Roman  inscrip- 
tions on  them  confirm  the  statement  of  Pliny  (xxxv. 
46),  who  speaks  of  Arretium  as  still  celebrated  in 
his  time  for  its  pottery;  which  was,  however,  re- 
garded with  contempt  by  the  wealthy  Romans,  and 
used  only  for  ordinai-y  purposes.  (Mart.  i.  54.  6„ 
xiv.  98 ; Pers.  i.  130.)  Vitruvius  and  Pliny  both 
speak  of  the  walls  of  Arretium  (meaning  apparently 
the  ancient  Etruscan  city)  as  built  of  brick,  and 
remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  their  construction. 
(Vitruv.  ii.  8.  § 9;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.  s.  49.)  No  re- 
mains of  these  are  now  visible. 

Maecenas  is  commonly  regarded  as  a native  of 
Arretium.  There  is  not,  indeed,  any  proof  that  he 
was  himself  bom  there,  but  it  is  certain  that  the 
family  of  the  Cilnii  to  which  he  belonged  was  at  an 
early  period  the  most  powerful  and  conspicuous  of 
the  nobility  of  that  city  (Liv.  x.  3,  5 ; compare 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  29.  1,  Sat.  i.  6. 1)  ; and  the  jesting 
epithets  applied  to  his  favourite  by  Augustus  leave 
little  doubt  of  his  Airetian  origin.  (Macrob.  ii.  4.) 

The  texTitory  of  Arretium  was  vei-y  extensive,  and 
included  not  oMy  the  upper  valley  of  the  Arnus,  but 
a part  of  that  of  the  Tiber  also  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9),  as 
well  as  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Clanis.  The  latter 
appears  to  have  been,  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times,  marshy,  and  subject  to  inundations;  and  the 
“ Arretinum  Stagnum,”  mentioned  by  Julius  Ob- 
sequens  (§  100),  must  have  been  a marshy  lake  in 
the  Val  di  CMana.  Great  part  of  the  Ajretine 
territory  was  extremely  fertile : it  produced  wheat  of 
the  finest  quality,  and  several  choice  varieties  of 
vines.  (Plin.  xiv.  2.  s.  4,  xviii.  9,  s.  20.)  [E.H.B.] 

ARRHAPACHPTIS  Qh^pairaxiTis,  Ptol.  vi. 
1.  § 2),  a distiict  of  Assyria  Proper,  adjoining 
Armenia,  named  probably  from  a toum  which  Ptol. 
(vi.  1.  § 6)  calls  Arrhapa  (^hppana).  The  name  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  Arphaxad,  as  Bochai*t 
(jGeog.  Sacr.  ii.  c.  4)  has  conjectm-ed.  [V.] 

ARRHE'NE.  [Arzanene.] 

AREHIA'NA  (rd  'Appiavd'),  a town  in  the  Thra- 
cian Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  Cynossema. 
mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (viii.  104.) 

ARRTACA  (It.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438)  or  CA- 
RACCA  (KdpaKKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 57 ; Geog.  Eav. 
iv.  44),  a town  of  the  Carpetani  in  Hispania  Taraa- 
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conensls,  on  tlic  high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesar- 
augusta,  22  M.  P.  NE.  of  Complutum  (^Alcala). 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Guadalajara,  on  the 
Henares,  where  the  bridge  across  the  river  is  built 
on  Reman  foundations.  As  to  the  variation  in  the 
name,  it  is  said  that  one  MS.  of  the  Itinerary  has 
the  form  Caraca.  (Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  429.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  (jApaa:  Eth.  'Apaalos:  Azuaga),  a city 
of  the  Turduli,  in  the  district  of  Baeturia  in  His- 
pania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Cor- 
duba.  It  lay  in  the  Sierra  Morena  (M.  Marianus), 
and  is  mentioned  in  the  war  ■with  Viriathus.  (Ap- 
pian.  Hisp.  70;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 14; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.')  Its  site  is  identified  by  ruins  with 
mscriptions.  (Florez,  ix.  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA  or  VARSA  (jApaa,  Ovapaa'),  a district  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  in  the  N.  of  the  Panjab.  It 
was  that  part  of  the  country  between  the  Indus  and 
the  upper  course  of  the  Hydaspes  which  lay  nearer 
to  the  former  river,  and  which  contained  the  city  of 
Taxila  (ra  Ta|tAa  or  Ta|i'aAa),  the  capital,  in 
Alexander’s  time,  of  the  Indian  king  Taxiles.  (Ptol. 
•vii.  1.  § 45.)  [P.  S.] 

ARSA'CIA.  [Rhagae.] 

ARSADA,  or  ARSADUS,  a to"wn  of  Lycia,  not 
mentioned,  so  far  as  appears,  by  any  ancient  writer. 
The  modern  site  appears  to  be  Arsa,  a small  vil- 
lage overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Xanthus.” 
(Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  There  are  rock 
tombs,  on  two  of  which  Lycian  inscriptions  were  ob- 
serv'ed.  “ There  are  several  Greek  inscriptions;  in 
two  of  them  mention  is  made  of  the  name  of  the 
place.”  One  inscription  is  given  in  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  291),  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
ancient  name  was  not  Arsa,  as  it  is  assumed  in  the 
work  referred  to,  but  Arsadus,  or  Arsada  (like  Ary- 
candai),  as  the  Ethnic  name,  which  occurs  twice  in 
the  inscription,  shows  (ApaaSewv  6 5r}/uos,  and 
Apaadea,  in  the  accusative  singular.)  The  real  name 
is  not  certain,  because  the  name  of  a place  cannot 
always  be  deduced  with  certainty  from  the  Ethnic 
name.  The  inscription  is  on  a sarcophagus,  and  re- 
cords that  the  Demus  honoured  a certain  person  with 
a gold  crown  and  a bronze  statue  for  certain  services 
to  the  community.  The  inscription  shows  that  there 
was  a temple  of  Apollo  at  this  place.  [G.  L.] 
ARSAMOSATA.  [Armosata.] 

ARSA'NIAS  (’Apaai'ias : Myrdd-chdz), an  affinent 
of  the  Euphrates  according  to  Pliny  (v.  24,  vi.  31 ; 
comp.  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  15  ; Pint.  Lucull.  31).  Ritter 
(JErdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  85,  98,  101,  646,  vol.  xi. 
p.  110)  considers  it  to  be  the  S.  arm  of  the  Eu- 
phrates (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  pp.  50, 
51,171).  [E.B.  J.] 

ARSANUS,  an  affluent  of  the  Euphrates  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  (v.  24),  but  mentioned  in  no  other 
writer.  [E.  B,  J.] 

ARSENA'RIA  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  14;  'Apaevapla 
KoXwvia,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 3;  Arsennaria  Latinorum, 
Plin.  v.  2.  s.  1 ; Arsinna,  Mela,  i.  6.  § 1 : Arzew, 
Ru.),  an  important  city  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to 
the  later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  3 M.  P. 
from  the  sea,  between  Quiza  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Chinalaph  (a  few  minutes  W.  of  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich).  That  it  was  a place  of  considerable 
importance  is  proved  by  its  ruins,  among  which  are 
the  cisterns  for  collecting  rain-water,  which  extended 
beneath  the  whole  to'wu.  There  are  also  several 
Roman  inscriptions.  (Shaw,  pp.  29,  30,  or  p.  14, 
2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  4'C.  p.  59.)  [P.  S.] 
ARSE'NE  (^' Aparjvi] : Van'),  a large  lake  situated 
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in  the  S.  of  Armenia.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  529)  says  that 
it  was  also  called  Thonitis  (QoiviTts),  which  Gros- 
kurd  corrects  to  Thospitis  (©wcTriTts,  comp.  Ptol. 
V.  13.  § 7 ; Plin.  'vi.  27.  s.  31).  The  lake  Arsissa, 
which  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  distinguishes  from  Thospitis 
has  been  identified  with  Arsene,  and  the  name  is  said 
to  sundve  in  the  fortress  Arjish,  situated  on  the  N. 
of  the  lake  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i. 
p.  56).  On  the  other  hand,  Ritter  {Erdkunde,  vol. 
ix.  p.  786)  identifies  Arsissa  with  the  Mantiane  of 
Strabo,  and  Lake  Vdn.  It  must  be  recollected  that 
till  lately  this  district  has  been  a terra  incognita, 
and  but  little  yet  has  been  done  for  the  illustration 
of  ancient  authors.  Till  further  evidence  therefore 
has  been  collected,  it  would  be  premature  to  come  to 
any  distinct  conclusion  on  these  points.  Strabo  (1.  c.) 
describes  Arsene  as  abounding  in  natron,  so  much 
so  as  to  remove  stains  from  cloth  : the  water  was 
undrinkable.  The  Tigris,  he  adds,  flows  through  it 
with  such  rapidity  that  the  waters  do  not  commingle ; 
hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Arsene  is  the  same 
as  the  Arethusa  of  Pliny  (vi.  31,  comp.  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  x.  p.  90;  Ersch  and  Grubei’’s  Encyclopae- 
dia'). Lake  Vdn  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  in  extreme 
length  from  NE.  to  SW.  about  70  miles,  and  in  ex- 
treme breadth  from  N.  to  S.  about  28  iniles.  The 
level  is  placed  at  5467  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
water  is  brackish,  but  cattle  will  drink  it,  particu- 
larly near  the  rivers.  (Kinneir,  Travels,  p.  384  ; 
London  Geog.Journ.  vol.  iii.  p.  50,  vol.  x.  pp.  391, 
398,410.)  [E.B.J.] 

ARSE'SA  (^Apaycra:  Arjish),  a town  and  district 
of  Armenia,  on  the  NE.  of  Lake  Vdn;  the  district  is 
probably  the  same  as  that  of  Arsia  (’Apcr(a)  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  § 13).  In  the  10th  cen- 
tury it  was  called  ‘'Apaes  or  "Ap^es  (Const.  Poi-ph. 
de  A dm.  Imp.  c.  44.  p.  144.  ed.  Meurs.),  and  was 
then  in  the  possession  of  the  Mussulman  princes. 
In  A.  D.  993  it  was  recovered  by  the  Empire  ; but, 
A.  D.  1071,  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks  : soon 
after  its  capture  by  the  Georgians,  a.  d.  1206,  it  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Mongols.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur 
VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  136;  London  Geog.  Journal, 
vol.  X.  p.  402.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'RSIA,  a small  river  of  Istria,  still  called  Arsa, 
which  became  the  boundaiy  between  Italy  and  II- 
lyricum,  when  Istria  had  been  annexed  by  Augustus 
to  the  former  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  6,  19.  s.  23; 
Tab.  Pent.)  Florus  represents  it  as  having  been  at 
an  earlier  period  the  limit  between  the  Illyrians  and 
Istrians  (ii.  4).  It  flowed  into  the  Flanaticus  Si- 
nus (^Golfo  di  Quarnero),  on  the  E.  coast  of  Istria, 
just  beyond  the  to'wu  of  Ncsactium  (^Castel  Nuovo). 
The  existence  of  a town  of  the  name  “ Cmtas  Ar- 
sia,” rests  only  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  of 
Ravenna  (iv.  31),  and  is  probablya  mistake.  [E.H.B.] 
A'RSIA  SILVA,  a wood  on  the  confines  of  the 
Roman  and  Veientine  territories,  where  a battle  was 
fought  between  the  Roman  consuls  Brutus  and  Va- 
lerius Poplicola  and  the  exiled  Tarquins,  supported 
by  the  Veientines  and  Tarquinians,  in  which  Aruns, 
the  son  of  Tarquin,  and  Brutus,  were  both  slain. 
(Liv.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  i.  8.  § 5;  Plut.  Popl.  9,  who 
writes  the  name  Ovpaou  dAcos.)  The  name  is 
never  again  mentioned:  it  was  probably  nothing 
more  than  a sacred  grove.  Dionysius  calls  it  bpvpbs 
kphs  T^pcoos  ’Opdrov  (v.  14);  but  the  last  name 
is  probably  corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARSIA'NA  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of 
Susiana.  It  may  be,  perhaps,  the  same  as  tlie 
Tareiana  (Tapeidm)  of  Ptol.  (vi.  3.  § 5).  [V.] 


ARSINARIUM.' 

ARSINA'RIUM  PR.  QApanydpiou  &Kpov),  a 
headland  on  the  W.  coast  of  Libya  Interior,  placed 
by  Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 6)  in  8°  long.,  and  12°  N.  lat., 
between  the  two  great  rivers  Daradus  (Senegal)  and 
Stacheir  (Gambia)',  a position  exactly  answering  to 
that  of  C.  Verde,  the  westernmost  point  of  the  whole 
continent  of  Africa.  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy  gives 
points  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  more  to  the  W.,  his 
westernmost  point  being  the  Pr.  Cotes,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Straits,  which  he  places  in  long.  6°  [Ampe- 
eusia];  for  he  mistook  the  whole  shape  of  this 
coast,  especially  in  its  N.  portion.  But  still  his  Pr. 
Arsinarium  is  the  westernmost  point  of  the  coast  for 
a long  distance  on  both  sides  of  it.  The  geogra- 
phers who  place  this  cape  N.  of  C.  Blanco  have  not 
given  Ptolemy  sufficient  credit  for  the  accuracy  of 
his  longitudes.  [P.  S.] 

ARSI'NOE  ('Apa-ivSri,  Strab.  p.  804;  Plin.  v.  11. 
s.  12,  vi.  29.  s.  33;  Steph.  B.  p.  126;  Mart.  Capell. 
6.  § 677  : Bth.  'ApanydiTiji,  or  ’Apaivoevs),  the 
name  of  several  cities  which  derived  their  appellation 
from  Arsinoe,  the  favourite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  erected  or  extended  and  beautified  them, 
and  dedicated  them  to  her  honour  or  memory.  Their 
erection  or  improvement  consequently  dates  between 
B.  c.  284 — 246.  Each  of  these  cities  apparently 
occupied  the  site  of,  or  included,  previously  existing 
towns. 

1.  A city  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Heroo- 
polite  gulf,  in  the  Red  Sea.  It  was  the  capital  of  the 
Heroopolite  nome,  and  one  of  the  principal  harbours 
belonging  to  Egypt.  It  appears  to  have  been  also  de- 
nominated Cleopatris  (Strab.  p.  780)  and  Arsinoites 
(Plin.  V.  9.  § 9;  Orelli,  Inscr.  516).  It  is  also 
conjectured  to  have  stood  on  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Pihachiroth  (Exod.  xii.  2,  9 ; Numb,  xxxiii.  7 ; 
Winer,  Bihlioth.  Realworterb.  ii.  p.  309).  The 
modern  Ardscherud,  a village  near  Suez,  corresponds 
to  this  Arsinoe.  It  was  seated  near  the  eastern  ter- 
mination of  the  Royal  canal  which  communicated 
with  the  Pelusiac  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  which 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus  carried  on  from  the  Bitter 
Lakes  to  the  head  of  the  Heroopolite  bay.  Arsinoe 
(Plin.  V.  12)  was  125  miles  from  Pelusium.  The 
revenues  of  the  Arsinoite  nome  were  presented  by 
that  monarch  to  his  sister,  and  remained  the  property 
of  successive  queens  or  princesses  of  the  Lagid 
family.  The  shortness  of  the  road  across  the  eastern 
desert  and  its  position  near  the  canal  were  the  prin- 
cipal advantages  of  Arsinoe  as  a staple  of  trade. 
But  although  it  possessed  a capacious  bay,  it  was 
exposed  to  the  south  wind,  and  the  difficulties  which 
ships  encountered  from  reefs  in  working  up  the  gulf 
were  considerable.  Arsinoe,  accordingly,  was  less 
eligibly  situated  for  the  Indian  traffic  than  either 
Myos  Hormos  or  Berenice.  In  common,  however, 
with  other  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  Arsinoe  improved 
in  its  commerce  after  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the 
Romans.  One  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  annually 
sailed  from  Egyptian  havens  to  bring  from  western 
India  silk,  precious  stones,  and  aromatics  (Gibbon, 
jD.  and  F.  ch.  vi). 

2.  In  the  Heptanomis,  was  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Arsinoites,  and  was  seated  on  the  western  bank 
of  the  Nile,  between  the  river  and  the  Lake  Moeris, 
south-west  of  Memphis,  in  lat.  29°  N,  In  the 
Pharaonic  era  Arsinoe  was  denominated  the  city  of 
Crocodiles  (KpoKoSelAwi/  wdAis),  from  the  peculiar 
reverence  paid  by  its  inhabitants  tb  that  animal.  The 
region  in  which  Arsinoe  stood  — the  modern  El~ 
Fgoom  — was  the  most  fertile  in  Egypt.  Besides 
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com  and  the  usual  cereals  and  vegetables  of  the 
Nile  valley,  it  abounded  in  dates,  figs,  roses,  and  its 
vineyards  and  gardens  rivalled  those  in  the  vicinity 
of  Alexandria.  Here  too  alone  the  olive  repaid  cul- 
tivation. 

The  Arsinoite  nome  was  bounded  to  the  west 
by  the  Lake  Moeris  (BerTcet  el  Icerun)  watered 
by  the  Canal  of  Joseph  (BahrJusuf),  and  contained, 
besides  various  pyramids,  the  necropolis  of  the  city 
of  Crocodiles,  the  celebrated  labyrinth,  which  to- 
gether with  the  Lake  are  described  under  Moeris. 
Extensive  mounds  of  ruins  at  Medinet-el-Fyoom,  or 
el-Fares  represent  the  site  of  Arsinoe,  but  no  remains 
of  any  remarkable  antiquity,  except  a few  sculptured 
blocks,  have  hitherto  been  found  there.  In  the  later 
periods  of  the  Roman  empire  Arsinoe  was  annexed 
to  the  department  of  Arcadia,  and  became  the  chief 
town  of  an  episcopal  see.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  809,  seq. ; 
Herod,  ii.  48;  Diod.  i.  89;  Aelian.  H.  A.  x.  24; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  11,  xxxvi.  16  ; Mart.  Capell.  vi.  4 ; 
Belzoni’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  162  ; Champollion, 
lEgypte,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  seq.) 

3.  A city  in  the  Regio  Troglodytica  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea  between  Philoteras 
(Kosseir)  and  Myos  Hormos.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  769.) 
It  was  previously  called  Olbia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v,  'Ap- 
aiy6r)).  According  to  Agatharchides  (de  Rub.  Mar. 
p.  53),  there  were  hot  springs  in  its  neighbourhood. 
Arsinoe  stood  nearly  at  the  point  where  the  limestone 
range  of  the  Arabian  hills  joins  the  Mons  Porphy- 
rites,  and  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  Heroo-' 
polite  Gulf. 

4.  A city  in  Aethiopia,  north  of  Dir^  Berenices, 

and  near  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea  (Bab-eU 
Mandeb).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  773;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Plin.  vi. 
34;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 14.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

5.  A towm  of  Crete  assigned  to  Lyctus.  (Steph. 
B.)  Berkelius  (ad  loc.)  supposes  that  an  error 
had  crept  into  the  text,  and  that  for  Avktqv  we 
should  read  AvKias, 

Its  existence  has  been  confirmed  by  some  coins 
with  the  types  and  emblems  peculiar  to  the  Cretan 
mints.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  304.) 

6.  A town  in  the  E.  of  Cyprus,  near  the  pro- 
montory of  Acamas  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Ptol.  v.  14. 

§ 4),  formerly  called  Marion  (Map  mi/ ; Steph.  B. 
s.v.',  comp.  Scylax,  s.w.  Cyprus).  Ptolemy  Soter 
destroyed  this  town,  and  removed  the  inhabitants  to 
Paphos  (Diod,  xix.  89).  For  coins  of  Marion  see 
Eckhel,  vol,  iii.  p.  86.  The  name  of  Arsinoe  was 
given  to  it  in  honour  of  the  Aegyptian  princess  of 
that  name,  the  wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus. Hierocles  and  Const.  Porphyr.  (Them,  i,  15) 
place  it  between  Paphos  and  Soloi.  The  modern 
name  is  PolikrusoTco  or  Crisophou,  from  the  gold 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo 
(l.c.)  there  was  a grove  sacred  to  Zeus.  Cyprus, 
from  its  subjection  to  the  kings  of  the  Lagid  family, 
had  more  than  one  city  of  this  name,  which  waa 
common  to  several  princesses  of  that  house, 

Another  Arsinoe  is  placed  near  Ammochostus  to 
the  N.  of  the  island  (Strab,  p.  683).  A third  city 
of  the  same  name  appears  in  Strabo  (1.  c.),  with  a 
harbour,  temple,  and  grove,  and  lies  between  Old  and 
New  Paphos.  The  ancient  name  sunnves  in  the 
present  Arschelia  (D’Anville,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  dea 
Inscrip,  vol,  xxxii.  pp,  537,  545,  551,  554  ; Engel, 
Kypros,  vol,  i.  pp.  73,  97,  137;  Marati,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  p.  200).  _ _ [E.  B,  J,] 

7.  One  of  the  five  cities  of  the  Libyan  Penta- 
polis  in  Cyrenaica ; so  called  under  the  Ptolemiea  \ 
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its  earlier  name  was  Taucheira  or  Teucheira. 
[Taucheira.]  [P.  S.] 

8.  A place  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 

Strabo  (p.  670)  as  having  a port.  Leake  places 
it  at  or  near  the  ruined  modern  castle,  called  SoTchta 
Kdlesi,  below  which  is  a port,  such  as  Strabo  de- 
scribes at  Arsinoe,  and  a peninsula  on  the  east  side 
of  the  harbour  covered  with  ruins.  (^Asia  Minor, 
p.  201.)  This  modern  site  is  east  of  Anemurium, 
and  west  of,  and  near  to,  Cape  Kizliman.  (Beau- 
fort’s Karamania).  [G.  L.] 

9.  [Pataka.] 

10.  In  Aetolia.  [Conope.] 

ARSISSA.  [Arsene.] 

ARTABIA,  AETABIUS.  [Arabis.] 

AR'TABRI  Q'ApraSpoi,  ’Aporpe§ai,  Arrotrebae), 

a people  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  TaiTa- 
conensis,  about  the  promontory  Nerium  (C7.  Finis- 
terre),  and  around  a bay  called  by  their  name 
[Artabrorum  Sinus],  on  which  there  were  several 
sea-port  towns,  which  the  sailors  who  frequented 
them  called  the  Ports  of  the  Artabri  ('ApTa§p(ov 
AifjLevas).  Strabo  states  that  in  his  time  the  Artabri 
were  called  Arotrebae.  He  places  them  in  Lusitania, 
which  he  makes  to  extend  as  far  as  the  N.  coast  of  the 
peninsula.  We  may  place  them  along  that  part  of 
the  coast  of  Gallicia,  which  looks  to  the  NW.  be- 
tween C.  Ortegal  and  C.  Finisterre  (Strab.  iii.  pp. 
147,  153,  154;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 22).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Celtic!,  in  connection  with  the  Artabri,  as  if 
the  latter  were  a tribe  of  the  former  (p.  153);  which 
Mela  expressly  states  (iii.  1.  § 9 ; but  the  text  is 
doubtful).  Ptolemy  also  assigns  the  district  of  the 
Artabri  to  the  Gallaeci  Lucenses  (KaKXa'lKwv  Aov- 
K7]vaiwv,  i.e.  having  Lucus August!  foj?  their  capital : 
ii.6.§§2,  4). 

Pliny  (iv.  20,  22.  s.  34,  35)  places  the  Arro- 
trebae, belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Lucus  August!, 
about  the  promontoiy  Celticum,  which,  if  not  the 
same  as  the  Nerium  of  the  others,  is  evidently  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood ; but  he  confuses  the 
whole  matter  by  a very  curious  eiTor.  He  mentions 
a promontory  called  Artabrum  as  the  headland  at 
the  NW.  extremity  of  Spain  ; the  coast  on  the  one 
side  of  it  looking  to  the  N.  and  the  Gallic  Ocean,  on 
the  other  side  to  the  W.  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
But  he  considers  this  promontory  to  be  the  W.  head' 
land  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  and  adds  that 
some  called  it  Magnum  Pr.,  and  others  Olisipone, 
from  the  city  of  Olisipo  (^Lisbon').  He  assigns,  in 
fact,  all  the  W.  coast  of  Spain,  down  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tagus,  to  the  N.  coast ; and,  instead  of  being 
led  to  detect  his  error  by  the  resemblance  of  name 
between  his  Artabrum  Pr.  and  his  Arrotrebae  (the 
Artabri  of  his  predecessors,  Strabo  and  Mela),  he 
pei-versely  finds  fault  with  those  who  had  placed 
about  the  promontory  Artabrum  a people  of  the 
same  name,  who  never  were  there  (ihi  gentem  Ar- 
tabrum  quae  nunquamfuit,  manifesto  errore.  Ar- 
rotrebas  enim,  quos  ante  Celticum  diximus  pro- 
montorium,  hoc  in  loco  posuere,  litteris  permutatis: 
Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35 ; comp.  ii.  118.  s.  112). 

Ptolemy  (/.  c.)  mentions  Claudionerium  (K\au- 
Biov4piov')  and  Novium  (Nooviov)  as  cities  of  the 
Artabri. 

Strabo  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Posidonius, 
that,  in  the  land  of  the  Artabri,  the  earth  on  the 
surface  contained  tin  mixed  with  silver,  which,  being 
carried  dowu  by  the  rivers,  was  sifted  out  by  the 
women  on  a plan  apparently  similar  to  the  “ gold- 
washings  ” of  Califoruia  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 47 ).  [P.S.] 
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ARTABRO'RUM  PORTHS  CApTa§pwv 
a sea-port  town  of  the  Artabri  (Gallaeci)  S.  of  Pr, 
Nerium.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 22  ; Agathem.  i.  4). 
Strabo  (iii.  p.  153)  uses  the  name  in  the  plural  for 
the  sea-ports  of  the  Artabri  further  N.  on  the  Bay 
of  F err ol  and  Coruna.  [Artabri.] 

ARTABRO'RUM  SINUS,  a bay  on  the  coast  of 
the  Artabri,  with  a narrow  entrance,  but  widening 
inwards,  having  on  its  shore  the  town  of  Ardo- 
BRicA,  and  receiving  four  rivers,  two  of  which  were 
not  worth  mention  ; the  other  two  were  the  Mearus 
and  the  Ivia  or  Juvia  (Mela  iii.  1.  § 9).  This 
description  answers  exactly  to  the  great  bay  on  the 
coast  of  Callicia,  between  La  Corwha  on  the  S.  and 
C.  Priorino,  SW.  of  El  Ferrol,  on  the  N. ; which 
divides  itself  into  the  three  bays  of  Coruna,  Be- 
tanzos,  and  El  Ferrol,  and  receives  the  four  rivers 
Mero,  Mendo,  Eume,  and  Juvia.  Of  these  the  first 
and  last,  whose  estuaries  form  respectively  the  bays 
of  Coruna  and  El  Ferrol,  correspond  in  name  with 
Mela’s  rivers  ; but  the  other  two,  which  fall  into  the 
estuaiyof  Betanzos,  are  quite  as  important  in  respect 
of  their  size.  The  bay  is  completely  land-locked  ; 
its  coasts  are  bold  and  lofty ; but  the  rivers  which 
fall  into  it  form  those  secure  harbours,  which  the 
ancient  writers  mention  (see  preceding  article),  and 
which  have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages. 

Notwithstanding  some  confusion  in  the  numbers 
of  Ptolemy,  this  is  evidently  his  Magnus  Portus 
(6  p.k’yas  Xip-hv)  on  the  coast  of  the  Gallaeci  Lu- 
censes (ii.  6.  § 4).  [P.  S.] 

A'RTABRUM  PROM.  [Artabri.] 
ARTACANA.  [Aria  Civitas  and  Artaea.] 
ARTACE  (’Apra/CT?:  Eth.  'ApraKgvus,  'Aprauios, 
’Aprafceus:  ArtaM  or  ErdelS),  a town  of  Mysia,  near 
Cyzicus  (Herod,  iv.  14),  and  a Milesian  colony. 
(Strab.  pp.  582,  635.)  It  was  a sea-port,  and  on 
the  same  peninsula  on  which  Cyzicus  stood,  and 
about  40  stadia  from  it.  Artace  was  buiut,  toge- 
ther with  Proconnesus,  during  the  Ionian  revolt, 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  I.  (Herod,  vi.  33.)  Probably 
it  was  not  rebuilt,  for  Strabo  does  not  mention  it 
among  the  Mysian  towns:  but  he  speaks  (p.  576) 
of  a wooded  mountain  Artace,  with  an  island  of  the 
same  name  near  to  it,  the  same  which  Pliny  (v.  32) 
calls  Artacaeum.  Timosthenes,  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  V.  ’Apra/crj),  also  gives  the  name  Artace  to 
a mountain,  and  to  a small  island,  one  stadium  from 
the  land.  In  the  time  of  Procopius,  Artace  had 
been  rebuilt,  and  was  a suburb  of  Cyzicus.  (J^ell. 
Pers.  i.  25.)  It  is  now  a poor  place.  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  97.)  [G.  L.] 

ARTACE'NE,  or  Aractene.  [Arbelites.] 
ARTACOANA.  [Aria  Civitas.] 

ARTAEA  (’ApraTa,  Steph.  B.  : Eth.  ‘'Ap- 
raioi ),  a district  of  Persia,  where,  according  to 
Hellanicus  (Hellan.  Fragm.  No.  Ixiii.  p.  97,  Sturz), 
Perseus  and  Andromeda  founded  several  cities 
(Steph.)  It  is  probably  connected  with  the  Par- 
thian Artacana  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  5.  § 4).  Herodotus 
(vii.  61)  states  the  native  name  of  the  Persians  was 
Artaei  ; Stephanus  and  Hesychius  (5.^?.  ’Apras)say 
that  it  was  a particular  epithet  given  in  the  ver- 
nacular dialect  to  the  heroes  of  ancient  Persian 
romance  (Rawlinson,  Asiat.  Journ.  xi.  pt.  i.  p.  35), 
no  doubt  nearly  connected  with  the  ancient  name  of 
the  Medes,  Arii,  with  the  Zend  Airya,  and  the  Sans- 
crit Arthya  (Pott,  Forschung.  &c.  p.  Ixix.)  [V.] 
ARTAGEIRA,  a city  of  Inner  Libya,  placed  by 
Ptolemy  on  the  N.  side  of  the  river  Geir,  in  44^° 
long.,  and  18°  N.  lat.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 32).  [P.  S.] 


ARTAGERA. 

ARTAGE'RA  (^Apray^pai,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529; 
*ApTayeipa,  Zon.  x.  36;  Artagera,Vell.  Pat.  ii.  102), 
a town  of  Armenia,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Artagigarta  of  Ptolemy  (^AprayiyapTa,  v.  13.  § 22) 
and  the  Artogerassa  of  Amm.  Marcelhnus  (xxvii.  12). 
It  is  called  by  the  Armenian  writers  Artager  (^Arda- 
Icersf')  (St. Martin,  Mem.,  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p. 
1 22.)  Before  the  wallsof  this  city  C.  Caesar,  grandson 
of  Augustus,  received  the  wound  from  the  effects  of 
which  he  died.  The  site  would  appear  to  have  been 
between  Arsamosata  and  Tigranocerta,  if  it  be  as- 
sumed that  it  is  the  same  place  as  the  Artagigarta 
of  Ptolemy.  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'RTAMIS  CAprafiLS,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  §§  2,  3; 
Artamis,  Anun.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Bactria, 
which  flowed  into  the  Zariaspis  (or  river  of  Balkh). 
Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  162)  conjectures  that  it  is  the 
Bakask,  which  flows  NE.  in  the  direction  of  Balkh. 
The  name  itself  is  probably  of  Persian  origin.  [V.] 

ARTANES  QApTavris),  also  written  Artannes 
and  Artanos,  a small  river  of  Bithynia,  placed  by 
Arrian  (p.  13)  150  stadia  east  of  Cape  Melaena, 
with  a haven  and  temple  of  Venus  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  [G.  L.J 

ART ANISSA  (^Apravicra-a : Telawe  ?),  a city  of 
Iberia,  in  Asia,  between  the  Cyrus  and  M.  Caucasus 
(Ptol.  V.  1 1 § 3).  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  the 
longest  day  15  hrs.  25  min.,  and  being  one  hour  E. 
of  Alexandria  (viii.  19.  § 5).  [P.  S.] 

ARTAUNUM  Aprauvov'),  is  generally  believed 
to  be  the  fort  which  Drusus  erected  on  mount  Taunus 
(Tacit.  Arm.  i.  56),  and  which  was  afterwards  re- 
stored by  Germanicus.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.)  Some  find 
its  site  in  Salburg,  near  Hombnrg.  [L.  S.J 

ARTAXATA  ('Apra^ara,  * Apra^iaaara,  ’Ap- 
ra^iaatira:  Artaxata  sing,  and  plur.,  Plin.  vi.  10; 
Juv.  ii.  170;  Tac.  Annal.  ii.  56,  vi.  32,  xiii.  41, 
xiv.  23 : Eth.  ’ApTa^arrjvSs'),  the  ancient  capitail  of 
Armenia,  situated  on  a sort  of  peninsula  formed  by 
the  curve  of  the  river  Araxes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.) 
Hannibal,  who  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  Artaxias 
when  Antiochus  was  no  longer  able  to  protect  him, 
superintended  the  building  of  this  city,  which  was 
so  called  in  honour  of  Artaxias.  (Strab.  p.  528  ; 
Plut.  Lucull.  31.)  Corbulo,  a.  r>.  58,  destroyed  the 
town  {Diet,  of  Biog.  s.  v.'),  which  was  rebuilt  by 
Tiridates,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Neronia  in  honour 
of  the  Emperor  Nero,  who  had  surrendered  the  king- 
dom of  Armenia  to  him.  (Dio.  Cass.  Ixiii.  7.)  The 
subsequent  history,  as  given  by  the  native  historians, 
will  be  found  in  St.  Martin  (Mem.  sum  VArmenie, 
vol.  i.  p.  118).  Formerly  a mass  of  ruins  called 
Takt  Tiridate  (Thxone  of  Tiridates),  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Aras  and  the  Zengue.,  were  supposed  to 
represent  the  ancient  Artaxata.  Col.  Monteith  (Lon- 
don Geog.  Jowmal^  vol.  iii.  p.  47)  fixes  the  site  at 
a remarkable  bend  in  the  river,  somewhat  lower  down 
than  this,  at  the  bottom  of  which  were  the  ruins  of 
a bridge  of  Greek  or  Roman  architecture.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARTEMFSIUM  (^Apregitnov).  1.  The  name  of 
the  northern  coast  and  of  a promontory  of  Euboea, 
immediately  opposite  the  Thessalian  Magnesia,  so 
called  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Proseoa,  belonging 
to  the  town  of  Histiaea.  It  was  off  this  coast  that 
the  Grecian  fleet  fought  with  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
B.  c.  480.  (Herod,  vii.  175,  viii.  8 ; Plut.  Them,  7 ; 
Diod.  xi.  12.) 

2.  A mountain  forming  the  boundary  between 
Argolis  and  Arcadia,  with  a temple  of  Artemis  on  its 
summit.  It  is  5814  feet  in  height,  and  is  now  called 
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the  Mountain  of  Turniki.  (Pans.  ii.  25.  § 3,  viii.  5. 
§ 6 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  203.) 

3.  A fortress  in  Macedonia,  built  by  the  emperor 
Justinian,  at  the  distance  of  40  miles  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Rechius.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aedif.  iv.  3.)  The  Rechius,  as  Tafel  has 
shown,  is  the  river,  by  which  the  waters  of  the  Lake 
Bolbe  flow  into  the  sea,  and  which  Thucydides  (iv. 
103)  refers  to,  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Tafel, 
Thessalonica,  pp.  14,  seq.,  272,  seq.) 

4.  A promontory  of  Caria,  with  a temple  of  Ar- 
temis on  its  summit,  forming  the  northern  extremity 
of  the  bay  of  Glaucus  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  651),  called 
by  others  Pedalium  (Mela,  i.  16  ; Plin.  v.  28. 
s.  29.) 

5.  A town  in  Spain.  [Dianium.] 

6.  An  island  off  Etruria.  [Dianium.] 

7.  A mountain  near  Aricia.  [Aricia.] 
ARTEMITA.  1.  (’Apre^tra,  Strab.  xi.  p.  519, 

xvi.  p.  744  ; ptol.  vi.  1.  § 6 ; Steph. ; Isid.  Char.  p.  5 ; 
Artemita,  Plin.  vi.  26  ; Tab.  Peutinger()j2<  city  of 
Assyria,  or  perhaps  more  strictly  of  Babylonia 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  519),  in  the  district  of  Apolloniatis 
(Isid.  Char.) ; according  to  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  744) 
500  stadia  (Tab.Peuting.  71  mill.)  E.  of  Seleucia, 
and  8,000  stadia  N.  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  519.)  According  to  Tacitus  (vi.  41)  it  was  a 
Parthian  town,  in  which  Stephanus  (on  the  autho- 
rity of  Strabo,  though  that  geographer  does  not  say 
so)  coincides  with  him.  Pliny  (vi.  26)  places  it 
wrongly  in  Mesopotamia.  It  was  situated  on  a river 
called  the  Sillas.  The  modern  Sherbdn  is  supposed 
to  occupy  its  site.  [V.] 

2.  (Vd«),  a town  of  Armenia  (Ptol.  v.  13, 
§ 21),  founded,  according  to  the  national  tradi- 
tions, by  Semiramis.  A canal,  which  in  some  maps 
has  been  converted  into  a river,  under  the  name  of 
Shenirdm  Su,  is  attributed  to  this  reputed  foundress 
of  Fan.  Mr.  Brant  (London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  x. 
p.  389)  speaks  of  a small  village  of  the  name  of 
Artemid,  at  no  great  distance  from  Vdn.  He  was 
told  that  no  inscriptions  were  to  be  found,  nor  were 
there  traces  of  any  buildings  of  antiquity.  D’An- 
ville  (Geog.  Ano.  vol.  ii.  p.  324;  comp.  Kinneir, 
Trav.  p.  385)  has  identified  it  with  the  large  and 
important  town  of  Vdn,  which  St.  Martin  (Mem.  suar 
VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  138)  considers  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Buana  (Bouaj/a)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13.  §21). 
Vdn  was  considered  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 
Armenia,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  native 
chroniclers  in  connection  with  their  history.  (St. 
Martin,  1.  c.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARTEMITA.  [Echinapes.] 

ARTENA.  1.  A city  of  the  Volscians,  known 
only  from  the  account  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  of  its  siege 
and  capture  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  404.  It  ap- 
pears that  it  had  a very  strong  citadel,  which  held 
out  long  after  the  town  had  fallen,  and  was  only 
taken  by  treachery.  Both  town  and  citadel  were 
destroyed,  and  the  name  never  again  occurs.  Gell 
and  Nibby  have  supposed  the  remains  of  ancient 
walls  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  above  Monte 
Fortino,  still  called  La  Civita,  to  be  those  of  Ar- 
tena;  but  they  are  regarded  by  Abeken,  with  more 
probability,  as  belonging  to  the  far  more  important 
city  of  Ecetra,  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  1 10 ; Nibby, 
Dintorni,  vol.  i.  pp.  263 — 265;  Abeken,  Mittel 
Jtalien,  p.  75.)  [Ecetba.] 

2.  From  the  same  passage  of  Livy  we  learn  that 
there  was  another  small  town  of  the  name  in  Etruria, 
between  Caere  and  Veii,  and  a dependency  of  the 
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former  city.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Roman  kinc^s, 
and  no  other  trace  of  its  existence  preserved.  The 
positions  ascribed  to  it  by  Gell  and  Nibby  (ll.  cc.)  are 
wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ARTIGI,  two  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica.  1.  In 
the  N.,  on  the  high  road  from  Corduba  to  Emerita, 
36  M.  P.  from  Mellaria  and  32  from  Metellinum.  Its 
site  seems  to  be  at  or  about  Castuera.  (/f.  Ant.  p. 
416.) — 2.Artigi  Julienses  (PUn.iii.l.s.  3,  where 
the  common  text  has  Astigi  : ’Apriyis,  Ptol.  ii.  4. 
§ 11 ; Alkama),  one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  district  of  Bastetania 
and  the  conventus  of  Corduba.  It  stood  in  the  heart 
of  M.  Ilipula  (the  Sierra  Nevada),  and  commanded 
one  of  the  chief  passes  from  the  Mediterranean  coast 
to  the  vaUey  of  Granada.  In  the  Moorish  wars  it 
was  celebrated  as  one  of  the  keys  of  Granada;  and  its 
capture  by  the  Christians,  Feb.  28, 1482,  was  a fatal 
blow  to  the  Moors,  whose  feelings  are  recorded  in  the 
“very  mournful”  Arabic  and  Spanish  ballad,  ^^Ayl  de 
miAlhama" — ’’^Alas!  formyAlhama  ;”well  known 
by  Byron’s  translation.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain, 
p.  122.)  [P.  S.] 

ARTISCUS  (jApTKTKSs),  a tributaiy  of  the  He- 
brus  in  Thrace,  flowing  through  the  land  of  the 
Odrysae.  (Herod,  iv.  92.) 

ARTYMNESUS.  [Pinara.] 

ARTYNIA.  [Dascylitis.] 

ARUALTES  (o  'ApovdArys  opos),  a mountain  of 
Inner  Libya,  placed  by  Ptolemy  a little  to  the  N.  of 
the  Equator,  in  33°  long,  and  3°  N.  lat.,  in  a part 
of  Central  Africa  now  entirely  unknown.  In  it 
wei*e  the  peoples  Nabathrae  (NaSdOpai)  and  Xulic- 
ces  (^EvAiKKeis  Aldioires),  the  latter  extending  to  M. 
Arangas.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  20,  23.)  [P.  S.] 
ARU'CI  (^ApovKi).  1.  A city  of  the  Celtici,  in 
Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Arundax 
and  Acinipo,  in  the  conventus  of  Hispalis ; identified 
by  inscriptions  with  Aroche.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15  ; Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  3,  where  Sillig  gives  the  true  reading  from 
one  of  the  best  MSS.;  others  have  Aruti,  Arunci, 
Arungi,  in  fact  the  copyists  seem  to  have  confounded 
the  consecutive  words  Aranda  and  Aruci:  Florez, 
Esp.  S.  ix.  p.  120  ; Gruter,  p.  46;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  p. 
382.) — 2.  (J/oMra),  a city  of  Lusitania,  30  M.  P. 
E.  of  Pax  Julia,  (ft.  Ant.  p.  427).  [P.  S.] 

ARUNDA  ('ApovuSa : Honda),  a city  of  the 
Celtici,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Hispalis  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3,  ed. 
Sillig,  comp.  Aruci,  Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p.  1029, 
No.  5.).  Some  writers  place  Arunda  at  Honda  la 
vieja,  which  is  usually  taken,  on  the  authority  of 
inscriptions  there,  for  AcrxiPO  ; on  the  ground  that 
the  inscriptions  at  Honda  bearing  the  name  of 
Arunda,  have  been  brought  from  the  ruins  at  Honda 
la  vieja  (Ford,  p.  98)  ; but  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
make  Acinipo  and  Arunda  different  places.  [P.  S.] 
ARU'PIUM  (It.  Ant.:  Arypium,  Tab.  Pent.  ; 
'ApouTTivoi,  'Apovrivos,  Strab.  : Eth.  Avpovirii^oi, 
App.;  Auereperg ? or  nr.  Mungava),  a town  of  the 
lapydes  in  lUyricum,  which  was  taken  by  Augustus, 
after  it  had  been  deserted  by  its  inhabitants.  (Ap- 
pian.  III.  16  ; Strab.  iv.  p.  207,  vii.  p.  314.) 
ARUSI'NI  CAMPL  [Beneventum.] 

ARVA  (^Alcolea,  Ru.),  a municipium  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis  (^Guadal- 
quivir), two  leagues  above  Corduba  (^Cordova). 
The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a fine  bridge  of  dark 
marble.  There  are  considerable  ruins,  with  nume- 
rous inscriptions,  one  of  which  runs  thus:  ordo 
JkiUNiciPii.  FLA VII.  ARVENSis.  (Grutcr,  p.  476, 
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No.  1.)  There  are  coins  of  Arva  extant,  inscribed 
ARVA.  and  M.  ARVEN.  (Eckliel,  vol.  i.  pp.  14,  15.) 
Pliny  mentions  Arua  among  the  Celtic  towns  in  the 
conventus  of  Hispalis  (iii.  1.  s.  3).  [P.  S.] 

ARVAD.  [Aradus.] 

ARVARNI  (j Apovapvoi),  a people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  W.  of  the  river  Maesolus,  along  the  river 
Tyna,  and  as  far  N.  as  the  Orudi  M. ; having,  among 
other  cities,  the  emporium  and  royal  residence  Ma- 
langa(Ma\a77a),  which  some  suppose  to  he  Madras. 
(Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  14,92.)  [P.  S.] 

ARVERNI  (j Apovepvoi,  Strab.  p.  190),  a nation 
of  Celtica,  and  in  Caesar’s  time  one  of  the  most 
powerful  of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  the  rival  of  the 
Aedui  for  the  supremacy  (R.  G.  i.  31).  In  the 
great  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercingetorix,  B.  c. 
52,  the  Eleutheri  Cadurci,  Gabali,  and  Vellauni  are 
mentioned  (R.  R.  vii.  75)  as  being  accustomed  to  yield 
obedience  to  the  Arvemi.  It  is  doubtful  if  Eleutheri 
is  a qualification  of  the  name  Cadurci : it  is  probable 
that  under  this  corrupt  form  the  name  of  some  other 
people  is  concealed.  The  reading  Vellauni  is  also 
doubtful:  the  people  are  called  Vellavi  in  Strabo’s 
text  (p.  190;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gaules,  cjc., 
vol.  i.  p.  339). 

On  the  SE.  Caesar  makes  the  Mons  Cebenna  ( Ce- 
vennes)  the  boundary  of  the  Arverni,  and  their  neigh- 
bours on  this  side  were  the  Helvii  in  the  Provincia, 
afterwards  called  Gallia  Narbonensis  (R.  G.  vii.  8). 
But  the  proper  territory  of  the  An’^emi  did  not  ex- 
tend so  far,  for  the  Vellavi  and  the  Gabali  lay  be- 
tween them  and  the  Helvii.  Strabo  makes  their 
territory  extend  to  the  Loire.  They  seem  to  have 
possessed  the  valley  of  the  Elaver  (^Allier),  perhaps 
nearly  to  its  junction  with  the  Loire,  and  a large 
part  of  the  highlands  of  central  France.  The  name 
is  still  perpetuated  in  that  of  the  mountain  region 
of  Auvergne.  Their  neighbours  on  the  E.  were  the 
Aedui,  on  the  W.  the  Lemovices,  and  on  the  NW. 
the  Bituriges.  The  Cadurci  were  on  the  SW.  Their 
actual  hmits  are  said  to  coincide  with  the  old  dioceses 
of  Clermont  and  S.  Flour,  a determination  which  is 
only  useful  to  those  who  can  consult  the  maps  of  the 
old  diocesan  divisions  of  France.  The  Aivemi  are 
represented  by  Strabo  as  having  extended  their 
power  as  far  as  Narbonne  and  the  ftentiers  of  Mar- 
seille; and  even  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine,  and  the 
Ocean.  (Strab.  p.  191.)  If  this  statement  is  true, 
it  does  not  represent  the  extent  of  then*  territory,  but 
of  their  power  or  influence  when  they  were  the  do- 
minant people  in  Galha.  In  Caesar’s  time,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  states  in  subjection  to  them  were  only 
those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Their  pre- 
tended consanguinity  with  the  Romans  (Lucan,  i. 
427) — if  it  means  any  thing  at  all,  and  is  not  a 
blunder  of  Lucan — may  merely  indicate  their  arro- 
gance before  they  felt  the  edge  of  the  Roman  sword. 
Livy  (v.  34)  mentions  Arvemi  among  those  who  ac- 
companied Bellovesus  in  the  Galhc  migration  into 
Italy. 

The  position  of  the  Aiverai  is  determined  with 
some  precision  by  that  of  their  capital  Augustone- 
metum,  which  Strabo  calls  Nemossus,  which  is  now 
Clermont,  the  chief  town  of  the  Auvergne.  Caesar 
does  not  mention  this  place.  In  his  time  the  capital 
of  the  Arvemi  was  Gergovia  (R.  G.  vii.  36),  which 
he  unsuccessfully  besieged. 

When  Hasdrubal  passed  into  Gallia  on  his  road  to 
Italy,  to  join  Hannibal,  the  Arvemi  received  him  in  a 
friendly  way.  (Liv.  xxvii.  39.)  Whether  any  of 
them  joined  him  does  not  appear.  A king  of  the 
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Arvenii,  named  Luer,  is  mentioned  by  Strabo,  who  as 
he  rode  in  his  chariot  used  to  throw  about  him  gold 
and  silver  coin,  for  the  people  to  pick  up.  He  was 
the  father  of  Bituitus,  king  of  the  Arvemi  at  the 
time  of  the  campaign  of  Fabius  Maximus. 

The  Romans  seem  to  have  first  met  the  Arvemi 
in  B.  C.  121.  The  Aedui  and  Allobroges  were  at 
war,  and  the  Allobroges  had  the  Arvemi  and  Ruteni 
as  allies.  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  defeated  the  Allo- 
broges and  their  alhes  with  great  slaughter,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  here.  (Floms,  iii. 
2;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  10;  Oros.  v.  14.)  The  Allobroges 
were  made  Roman  subjects,  but  the  Arvemi  and  the 
Ruteni  lost  none  of  their  Territory  (H.  G.  i.  45).  In 
fact  their  position  defended  them,  for  the  wall  of  the 
Cdvennes  was  the  natural  boundary  of  the  Provincia 
on  the  NW.  Some  years  before  Caesar  was  procon- 
sul of  Gallia  the  Arvemi  had  joined  the  Sequani  in 
inviting  Ariovistus  and  his  Germans  into  Gallia,  in 
order  to  balance  the  power  of  the  Aedui,  who  were 
allies  of  the  Romans.  The  German  had  become  the 
tyrant  of  the  Sequani,  but  the  territory  of  the  Ar- 
verai  had  not  been  touched  by  him  when  Caesar  en- 
tered Gallia  (b.  c.  58).  In  b.c.  52,  when  Gallia 
was  tranquillized,  as  Caesar  says,  a general  rising  of 
the  Galli  took  place.  The  Camutes  broke  out 
first;  and  next  Vercingetorix,  an  Arvernian,  whose 
father  had  held  the  chief  power  (principatus)  in  all 
Gallia,  roused  his  countrymen.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a great  contest  and  the  last  stmggle  of 
the  Galli.  Vercingetorix  commanded  the  combined 
forces  (^B.  G.  vii.  63,  64).  The  war  was  finished  by 
the  capture  of  Alesia,  and  Vercingetorix  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Caesar.  He  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  kept 
a prisoner  till  Caesar’s  great  triumph,  when  the  life 
of  this  brave  and  unsuccessful  Gaul  was  ended  in 
Roman  fashion  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  after 
he  had  adorned  the  barbaric  pomp  of  the  procession. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  19.) 

In  the  division  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  the  Ar- 
verni  were  included  in  the  extended  limits  of  Aqui- 
tania.  Pliny  (iv.  19)  calls  them  “ hberi;”  and,  if 
this  is  correct,  we  must  suppose  that  in  Pliny’s  time 
the  Arvemi  enjoyed  the  privileges  which,  under  the 
Roman  government,  were  secured  to  those  provincials 
who  had  the  title  of  “ liberae  civitates.”  [G.L.] 

AR'VII,  are  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who 
places  them  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  next  to  the  Dia- 
blintes.  D’Anville  ascertained  the  position  of  this 
people,  who,  with  the  Cenomani  and  the  Diablintes, 
occupied  what  was  afterwards  the  diocese  of  Mans. 
He  discovered  the  site  of  the  capital  of  the  Arvii, 
which  preserves  the  name  of  Erve  or  Arve,  on  the 
banks  of  a stream  which  flows  into  the  river  Sarthe, 
near  Sable.  The  Sarthe  joins  the  Mayenne,  which 
enters  the  Loire  below  Angers.  The  name  of  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvii  in  Ptolemy  is  Vagori- 
tum.  [G.  L.] 

ARYCANDA  (^kpvKavZa:  Eih.  ^ApvKavSevs'), 
a city  in  Lycia  (Steph.  s.  v.  ’Apu/ccti^Sa;  Schol.  ad 
Find.  01.  Od.  7),  on  the  river  Arycandus,  a branch 
of  the  Limyrus  (Plin.  v.  27,  29).  Its  site  has  been 
ascertained  by  Fellows  {Lycia,  p.  221),  who  found 
near  the  river  Arycandus,  and  35  miles  from  the 
sea,  the  ruins  of  Aiycanda,  which  are  identified  by  a 
Greek  inscription.  There  are  the  remains  of  a the- 
atre, tombs,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  doorways. 

There  are  coins  of  Arycanda.  Fellows  found  one 
among  the  ruins,  with  the  name  of  the  city  on  it 
and  the  head  of  the  Emperor  Gordian.  Leake 
{Asia  Minor,  p.  187)  speaks  of  a stream  which 
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joins  the  sea,  close  to  the  mouth  of  the  Limyrus,  as 
probably  the  Arycandus  of  Pliny.  In  the  map  of 
Fellows,  only  the  name  Arycandus  appears,  and  no 
Limyms ; but  the  Limyrus  is  clearly  laid  down  in 
the  map  in  Spratt’s  Lycia  as  a small  stream  flowing 
from  Limyra,  and  joining  near  its  mouth  the  larger 
river  Orta  Tchy,  the  A^candus.  Compare  the  ac- 
count of  Arycanda  in  Fellows  and  in  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  i.  p.  153).  [G.  L.J 

ARYMPHAEI.  [Argippaei.] 

ARXATA  (’'Aplaro)),  a town  of  Armenia,  si- 
tuated on  the  borders  of  Atropatene.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  529 ; Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARZEN  (’'Apr^e,  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p. 
722),  a town  of  Armenia  to  the  E.  of  Theodosiopolis 
{Erzrum).  According  to  native  writers  it  contained 
800  churches,  A.D.  1049.  It  was  taken  by  the 
Seljuk  Turks,  and  the  inhabitants  retired  to  Theo- 
dosiopolis. No  remains  of  this  city  are  to  be  found 
now.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sv/r  VArmenie,  vol.  i. 
p.  68.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ARZANE'NE  Qkp^avrivi],  also  ’Ap^dvri,  Procop. 
de  Aedif.  iii.  2),  a province  in  the  S.  of  Armenia, 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tigris,  extending  to 
the  E.  as  far  as  the  valley  of  Bitlis,  and  bounded  on 
the  S.  and  W.  by  Mesopotamia.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  lake  Arsene,  or  the  town  Arzen,  situated  on 
this  lake.  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  the  writers 
of  the  Lower  Empire.  (Eutrop.  vi.  7 ; Amm.  Marc. 
XXV.  7,  9 ; Procop.  B.  Pers.  i.  8.)  Ptolemy  calls 
the  district  Thospitis  {©caamTis,  v.  13.  § 18),  a 
name  which  he  also  gives  to  the  lake  Arsene  (v.  13. 
§7).  The  district  Arrhene  in  Pliny  (vi.  31)  is 
probably  the  same  as  Arzanene. 

This  province  was  the  subject  and  the  theatre  of 
continual  wars  between  the  emperors  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  kings  of  Persia.  It  is  now  compre- 
hended in  the  Pashahk  of  JDydrBeTcr.  [E.  B.  J.] 
ASA  PAULINI,  a place  on  the  road  from  Lug- 
dunum  {Lyon')  to  Augustodunum  {Autun).  It  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  x Gallic  leagues,  or 
XV  M.P.  from  Lugdunum,  and  this  distance  corre- 
sponds to  the  siteofA/ise.  Asa,  in  the  Itin.,  per- 
haps ought  to  be  Ansa.  [G.  L.] 

ASAEI  (’A(ra?oi),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,. 
near  the  Suardeni  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Ta- 
nai's.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  § 16).  They  are  also  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  according  to  the  common  text,  as  having 
been,  before  his  time,  among  the  most  celebrated 
peoples  of  Scythia;  but  Sillig  gives  a different  read- 
ing, namely  Chroasai.  (Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  19.)  [P.  S.]< 
ASAMA  (’Ao-d/*a),  a river  of  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  in  32°  N.  lat.  (PtoL 
iv.  1.  § 3),  30'  S.  of  Port  Rhusibis,  and  20'  N.  of 
the  river  Diour.  All  along  this  coast,  the  positions 
may  be  safely  determined  by  Ptolemy’s  latitvdes^ 
Qiis,  longitudes  are  greatly  out);  consequently  Asama. 
is  Wadi-Tensift,  the  river  which,  in  its  upper  course* 
flows  past  Marocco  : Portus  Rhusibis  is  Saffee,. 
and  the  river  Diour  is  Wad-al- Gored,  which  falls, 
into  the  ocean  by  Mogador.  (Comp.  Rennell,  Geog. 
of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  16.)  Pliny,  who  calls  it  Asana, 
places  it,  on  the  authority  of  native  report,  150  M.P. 
from  Sala  {Sallee  : it  is  nearly  200  in  a direet  line), 
and  adds  the  description,  ‘■^marino  haustu  sed  povtu 
spectabile"  (v.  1.  s.  1);  It  is  thought  by  some  to 
be  the  same  as  the  river  Anatis,  which  Pliny  men- 
tions a little  before,,  on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  as 
205  M.  P.  from  Lixus ; but  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  Some  also  identify  it  with  the  Anidus  {''Avi- 
sos') or,  according  to  the  emendation  of  Salmasius, 
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Adonis  of  Scylax  (p.  52,  or  p.  123,  ed.  Gronov.); 
but  that  river  is  much  further  N.,  between  Lixus 
and  the  Straits.  [P.  S.] 

ASBYSTAE  (^Aa-Svarai,  Herod,  iv.  170,  171; 
Lyeophr.  Alex.  895;  ’A(T§vTai,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 10), 
a Libyan  tribe,  in  the  inland  parts  of  Cyrenaica,  S. 
of  Gyrene,  and  W.  of  the  Giligaininae ; distinguished 
above  the  other  Libyan  tribes  for  their  skill  in  the 
use  of  four-horsed  chariots.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  Diony- 
sius Periegetes  (211)  names  them  next  to  the  Na- 
samones,  inland  (^/uLeo-rjireipoi').  Pliny  also  places 
them  next  to  the  Nasamones,  but  apparently  to  the 
W.  of  them  (v,  5).  Ptolemy’s  position  for  them,  E. 
of  the  mountains  overhanging  the  Gardens  of  the 
Hesperides,  agrees  well  enough  with  that  of  Hero- 
dotus. Stephanus  Byzantinus  mentions  a city  of 
Libya,  named  Asbysta  (^AaSiara,  Eih.  ^A(t§v<tt7)s'), 
and  quotes  the  following  line  from  Callimachus; — 

o7tj  T€  TpLTccvos  vdaciy  *A<r€v(rrao ; — 

where  the  mention  of  the  Triton  is  not  at  all  incon- 
sistent with  the  position  of  the  Asbystae,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  other  widters  ; for  the  Triton  is  fre- 
quently placed  near  the  Gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica.  [Tritox.]  [P.  S.] 
A'SCALON  (^AaKa\wv,  ’AaKuAdouiou,  Ascalo, 
Plin.  V.  14.  ; Eth.  'AaKa\ccviT7]S,  ^ArrKaXdouios, 
fern.  ^A(TKa\cavis,  Steph.  B.,  Suidas,  Hierocles,  As- 
calona,  Ascalonius:  ’Askuldn),  one  of  the  five  cities 
of  the  Philistines  (Josh,  xiii,  3;  1 Sam.  vi.  17), 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  ^lediterranean  Sea,  be- 
tween Gaza  and  Jamnia  (Joseph.  B.J.  iv.  11.  § 5), 
620  stadia  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iii.  2.  § 1),  or  53  M.  P., 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  from  Jerusalem; 
and  16  M.  P.  from  Gaza.  (Anton.  Itin.,  Ptol.  v.  16.) 
It  was  taken  by  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Judges,  i.  18), 
but  did  not  remain  long  in  their  possession  (Judges, 
iii.  3);  and  during  the  wars  which  the  Hebrews 
waged  under  Saul  and  David  with  the  Philistines 
Ascalon  appears  to  have  continued  in  the  hands  of 
the  native  inhabitants.  (2  Sam.  i.  20.)  The  prophets 
devoted  it  to  destruction  (Amos,  i.  8 ; Zeph.  ii.  4,  7 ; 
Zech.  ix.  5;  Jer.  xxv.  20,  xlvii.  5,  7).  After  the 
time  of  Alexander  it  shared  the  fate  of  Phoenicia 
and  Judaea,  and  was  sometimes  subjected  to  Aegypt 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  425),  at  other  times  to  the 
Syrian  kings  (1  Mac.  x.  86;  xi.  60;  xii.  33.) 
Herod  the  Great,  though  it  was  not  in  his  dominions, 
adorned  the  city  with  fountains,  baths,  and  colon- 
nades. (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  12.  § 11.)  After  his 
death,  Ascalon,  which  had  many  Jewish  inhabitants 
(B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 5),  was  given  to  his  sister  Salome 
as  a residence.  (Joseph.  J.n^.  xvii.  11.  § 5.)  It 
suffered  much  in  the  Jewish  wars  with  the  Eomans. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 1,  iii.  22.  § 1.)  And  its 
inhabitants  slew  2500  of  the  Jews  who  dwelt  there. 
(Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  18.  § 5.)  In  very  early  times  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  worship  of  Derceto  (Diod.  ii.  4), 
or  Syrian  Aphrodite,  whose  temple  was  plundered 
by  the  Scythians  (Herod,  i.  105).  This  goddess, 
representing  the  passive  principle  of  nature,  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a fish  with  a woman’s 
head.  (Comp.  Ov.  Fast.  ii.  406.)  Josephus  (B.  J. 
iii.  2.  § 1),  speaks  of  Ascalon  as  a strongly  fortified 
place.  (Comp.  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  11.  § 5.)  Strabo 
xvi.  p.  759)  describes  it  as  a small  town,  and  re- 
marks that  it  was  famous  for  the  shallot  (Allium 
Ascalonicum;  French,  Echalotte;  \iaBa,n,Scalogna, 
a corruption  of  Ascalonia).  (Comp.  Plin.  xix.  6 ; 
Athen.  ii.  p.  68;  Dioscor.  i.  24  ; Columell.  xii.  10; 
Iheopln*.  Plant,  vii,  4.)  In  the  4th  century  As- 
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calon  was  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  remained  so  till 
the  middle  of  the  7th  century,  when  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Saracens.  Abiil-feda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  78) 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  famous  strongholds  of 
Islam  (Schultens,  Index  Geog.  s.  v.  Edrisi,  par 
Jauhert,  vol.  i.  p.  340) ; and  the  Orientals  speak 
of  it  as  the  Bride  of  Syria.  The  coast  is  sandy, 
and  difficult  of  access,  and  therefore  it  enjoyed  but 
little  advantage  from  its  port.  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Crusades.  Its  for- 
tifications were  at  length  utterly  destroyed  by  Sultan 
Bibars  (a.  d.  1270),  and  its  port  filled  up  with 
stones  thrown  into  the  sea,  for  fear  of  further 
attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Crusaders.  (Wilken,  die 
Kreuzz,  vol.  vii.  p.  58.) 

D’Arvieux,  who  visited  it  (a.  d.  1658),  and  Von 
Troilo,  who  was  there  eight  years  afterwards,  de- 
scribe the  ruins  as  being  very  extensive.  (Kosen- 
mliller,  Eandbuch  der  Bihl.  Alterthem.  vol.  ii.  pt.  2, 
p.  383.)  Modem  travellers  represent  the  situation 
as  strong ; the  thick  walls,  flanked  with  towers, 
were  built  on  the  top  of  a ridge  of  rock,  that  en- 
circles the  town,  and  terminates  at  each  end  in  the  sea. 
The  ground  within  sinks  in  the  manner  of  an  am- 
phitheatre. ^Ashuldn  presents  now  a most  mournful 
scene  of  utter  desolation.  (Kobinson,  Palestine,  vol 
ii.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ASCANIA  LACUS  or  ASCANIUS  (’Aanapla: 
Isnik),  a large  lake  in  Bithynia,  at  the  east  extre- 
mity of  which  was  the  city  of  Nicaea.  (Strab.  p.565, 
&c.)  Apollodorus,  quoted  by  Strabo  (p.  681), 
says  that  there  was  a place  called  Ascania  on  the 
lake.  The  lake  “ is  about  10  miles  long  and  4 wide, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  steep  woody  slopes, 
behind  which  rise  the  snowy  summits  of  the  Olym- 
pus range.”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  7.)  Cramer 
refers  to  Aristotle  (Mirah.  Ausc.  c.  54)  and  Pliny 
(xxxi.  10),  to  show  that  the  waters  of  this  lake  are 
impregnated  with  nitre;  but  Aristotle  and  Pliny 
mean  another  Ascania.  This  lake  is  fresh ; a 
river  flows  into  it,  and  runs  out  into  the  bay  of  Cios. 
This  river  is  the  Ascanius  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  and 
Strabo. 

The  Ascanius  of  Homer  (II.  ii.  862)  is  supposed 
to  be  about  this  lake  of  Strabo  (p.  566),  who  attempts 
to  explain  this  passage  of  the  Iliad.  The  country 
around  the  lake  was  called  Ascania.  (Steph.  s.  v. 
’A^r«a^'^a.) 

The  salt  lake  Ascania,  to  which  Aristotle  and 
Pliny  refer,  is  a lake  of  Pisidia,  the  lake  of  Buldur 
or  Bwrdur.  The  salt  lake  Ascania  of  Arrian 
(Anab.  i.  29)  is  a different  lake  [Anaya].  [G.  L.] 

ASCATANCAE  (’AaKardyKai),  a people  of 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  adjacent  to  the  mountain 
called  Ascatancas  : extending  E.  of  the  Tapuri, 
as  far  as  M.  Imaiis : somewhere  about  the  SE.  part 
of  Independent  Tartary.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 3.)  [P.  S.] 

ASCATANCAS  ('AaKardyKas'),  a mountain 
range  of  Asia,  forming  a part  of  the  E.  boundary 
which  divided  the  land  of  the  Sacae  from  Scythia. 
Extending,  apparently,  NW.  and  SE.,  it  joined,  at 
its  SE.  extremity,  the  branch  of  M.  Imaiis  which 
ran  N.  and  S.,  according  to  Ptolemy  [Imaus],  at  a 
point  which  he  defines  as  the  halting-place  (bp/xg- 
T’bpiov')  of  the  caravans  on  their  way  to  Sera,  and 
which  he  places  in  140°  Ion.  and  43°  lat.  (vi.  13. 
§ 1).  Now,  following  Ptolemy’s  latitude,  which  is 
seldom  far  wrong,  and  the  direction  of  the  roads, 
which  are  pretty  well  defined  by  nature  where  great 
mountains  have  to  be  cx’ossed,  we  can  hardly  be  far 
wrong  in  placing  Ptolemy’s  caravanserai  at  the  spot 
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marked  by  the  rock-hewn  monument  called  Takht- 
i-Sovleiman  (i.  e.  Solomon's  Throne),  near  Och,  in 
a lateral  valley  of  the  upper  Jaxartes  (Sihoun), 

which  is  still  an  important  commercial  station, 

from  its  position  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  pass  of  Terelc 
over  the  great  Moussovr  range,  Ptolemy’s  N.  branch 
of  the  Imaiis.  The  Ascatancas  might  then  answer 
to  the  Alatau  M.  or  the  Khouhakhai  M. ; and  the 
more  northerly  Anarei  M.  of  Ptolemy  might  be  the 
Khaltai  or  Tschingis;  both  NW.  branches  of  the 
Moussour  range ; but  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
make  the  identification  with  any  certainty.  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxiii.  6)  appears  to  refer  to  the 
same  mountains  by  the  name  of  Ascanimia.  (Eitter, 
Erdkwnde,  vol.  i.  p.  513 ; Heeren,  Idem,  i.  2,  p.  487 ; 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

ASCIBU'RGIUM,  or  ASCIBUEGIA  (’Au/tj- 
€ovpyiov),  a town  near  the  left  bank  of  the  lower 
Rhine,  the  foundation  of  which  was  attributed  to 
Ulysses,  according  to  an  absurd  story  reported  by 
Tacitus  (German.  3).  It  was  a Roman  station  in 
A.D.  70.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  33.)  In  the  Peutinger 
Table  it  is  placed  between  Novesium  or  Neuss,  op- 
posite to  Diisseldorf  on  the  Rhine,  and  Vetera,  pro- 
bably Xanten.  Asciburgium  then  will  correspond  to 
Ashurg,  which  is  on  the  high  road  between  Neitss 
and  Xanten.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Gelduba  and 
Calo  between  Novesium  and  Vetera,  and  omits  Asci- 
burgium. [G.  L.j 

ASCORDUS.  [Agassa.] 

ASCRA  ("AaKpa : Eth.  'Kanpcuos),  a town  of 
Boeotia  on  Mount  Helicon,  and  in  the  territory  of 
Thespiae,  from  which  it  was  40  stadia  distant. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  is  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  Hesiod,  whose  father  settled  here  after  leaving 
Cyme  in  Aeolis.  Hesiod  complains  of  it  as  a dis- 
agreeable residence  both  in  summer  and  winter.  (Hes. 
Op.  638,  seq.)  ; and  Eudoxus  found,  still  more  fault 
with  it.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  413.)  But  other  writers 
speak  of  it  as  abounding  in  com  (ttoAvXt^ios,  Pans, 
ix.  38.  § 4),  and  in  wine.  (Zenod.  op.  Strab.  p. 
413.)  According  to  the  poet  Hegesinus,  who  is 
quoted  by  Pausanias,  Ascrawas  founded  by  Ephialtes 
and  Otus,  the  sons  of  Aloeus.  In  the  time  of  Pau- 
sanias a single  tower  was  all  that  remained  of  the 
town.  (Pans.  ix.  29.  §§  1,  2.)  The  remains  of 
Ascra  are  found  “ on  the  summit  of  a high  conical 
hill,  or  rather  rock,  which  is  connected  to  the  NW. 
with  Mount  Zagard,  and  more  to  the  westward 
with  the  proper  Helicon.  The  distance  of  these 
ruins  from  Lefka  corresponds  exactly  to  the  40 
stades  which  Strabo  places  between  Thespiae  and 
Ascra ; and  it  is  further  remarkable,  that  a single 
tower  is  the  only  portion  of  the  ruins  conspicuously 
preserved,  just  as  Pausanias  describes  Ascra  in  his 
time,  though  there  are  also  some  vestiges  of  the  walls 
surrounding  the  summit  of  the  hill,  and  inclosing 
a space  of  no  great  extent.  The  place  is  now  called 
Pyrgdki  from  the  tower,  which  is  formed  of  equal 
and  regular  layers  of  masonry,  and  is  uncommonly 
large.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  491.) 
The  Roman  poets  frequently  use  the  adjective  As- 
craeus  in  the  sense  of  Hesiodic.  Hence  we  find  “ As- 
craeum  carmen”  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  176),  and  similar 
phrases. 

ASCRI'VIUM  ('AaKpoviov),  a town  of  Dalmatia 
in  Illyricum  of  uncertain  site.  (Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 5 ; 
Plin.  iii.  22.) 

A'SCUA,  a city  of  the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Liv.  xxiii.  27 : Gronovius  proposes 
to  read  Asena;  Epist.  iii.  in  Drakenborch’s  Livy, 
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vol.  vii.  p.  129.)  The  coins  with  the  epigraph  Ascv. 
are  supposed  to  belong  to  this  place.  (Sestini,  p.  27 ; 
Ukert,  i.  2.  p.  370.)  [P.  S.] 

A'SCULUM.  1.  (’'Ao'kAoj/,  Pint.  Dionys. : A'iA. 
'AaKKaios,  Appian.,  Asculanus : Ascoli),  a city  of 
Apulia,  situated  in  the  interior  of  the  province,  about 
10  miles  S.  of  Herdonia,  and  27  SW.  of  Canu- 
sium.  It  was  celebrated  for  the  great  battle  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans,  which  was  fought  in  its 
hnmediate  neighbourhood,  b.  c.  269.  (Flor.  i.  18. 
§ 9;  Plut.  Pyrrh.  21;  Zonar.  viii.  5;  Dionys.  xx. 
Fr.  nov.  ed.  Didot.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  this  occasion,  but  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  consequence,  as  we  leam  from  its 
having  struck  coins  as  an  independent  city.  From 
these  it  appears  that  the  proper  form  of  the  name 
was  Ausculum  or  Ausclum  (written  in  Oscan 
Auhusclum),  whence  we  find  Osculum  and 
“ Osculana  pugna  ” cited  by  Festus  from  Titinius. 
(Friedlander,  Oskische  Miinzen,  p.  55;  Festus,  p. 
197,  V.  Osculana  pugna.)  It  is  again  mentioned 
during  the  Social  War  in  conjunction  with  Larinum 
and  Venusia  (Appian.  B.  C.  i.  52),  and  we  leani 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  260)  that  its  teni- 
tory  was  portioned  out  to  colonists,  first  by  C.  Grac- 
chus, and  again  by  Julius  Caesar.  An  inscription 
preserved  by  Lupoli  (Iter  Venusin.  p.  174)  proves 
that  it  enjoyed  the  rank  of  a colony  under  Antoninus 
Pius,  and  other  inscriptions  attest  its  continued  ex- 
istence as  a considerable  provincial  town  as  late  as 
the  time  of  Valentinian.  It  is  therefore  not  a little 
singular  that  no  mention  of  it  is  found  either  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  or  Ptolemy.  We  might,  indeed,  sus- 
pect that  the  Auseculani  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
were  the  people  of  Asculum,  but  that  he  seems  (so 
far  as  his  very  confused  list  enables  us  to  judge)  to 
place  them  among  the  Hirpini.  The  modem  city  of 
Ascoli  retains  nearly  the  ancient  site,  on  the  summit 
of  a gentle  hill,  forming  one  of  the  last  declivities  of 
the  Apennines  towards  the  plain  of  Apulia.  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible 
among  the  vineyards  without  the  modem  walls ; and 
many  inscriptions,  fragments  of  statues,  columns,  &e. 
have  been  found  there.  The  battle  with  Pjnrhus 
was  fought  in  the  plain  beneath,  but  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  hills,  to  which  part  of  the 
Roman  forces  withdrew  for  protection  against  the 
cavalry  and  elephants  of  the  king.  (See  the  newly- 
discovered  fragment  of  Dionysius,  published  by  C. 
Muller  at  the  end  of  Didot’s  edition  of  Josephus, 
Paris,  1847.)  The  name  of  Asculum  is  not  found 
in  the  Itineraries,  but  we  leam  from  an  ancient 
milestone  discovered  on  the  spot  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  a branch  of  the  Appian  Way,  which  led 
direct  from  Beneventum  to  Canusium.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  248 — 251 ; Lupuli,  Iter  Venusin.  pp. 
157 — 175;  Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  p.  509.) 

2.  ('' AaKovAov,  Ptol.;  ''AotkAov,  Strab.),  a city  of 
Picenum,  situated  on  the  river  Tmentus  or  Pronto, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  still  called  As- 
coli. It  was  frequently  termed  Asculum  Picenum, 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  city  of  the  same  name  in 
Apulia.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  15.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  a place  of  great  strength,  from  its  inaccessible 
position,  and  the  rugged  and  difiieult  character  of 
the  surrounding  country  (v.  p.  241);  and  we  leam 
from  Floras  that  it  was,  prior  to  the  Roman  con- 
quest, the  capital  city  of  the  Piceni.  Hence  its 
capture  by  the  consul  P.  Sempronius  Sophus  in  b.  c. 
268  appears  to  have  led  to  the  submission  of  the 
whole  nation.  (Flor.  i.  19.)  It  bore  an  important 
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part  in  the  Sjcial  War,  the  massacre  of  the  pro- 
consul  Q.  Servilius,  his  legate  Fonteius,  and  all  the 
Eoman  citizens  in  the  to\vn  by  the  people  of  As- 
culum,  having  given  the  first  signal  for  the  actual 
outbreak  of  hostilities.  Pompeius  Strabo  was  in 
consequence  sent  with  an  army  to  reduce  the  re- 
fractory city,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Picentians; 
and  even  when  the  tide  of  fortune  was  beginning  to 
turn  in  favour  of  the  Romans,  in  the  second  year  of 
the  war,  Pompeius  was  unable  to  reduce  it  till  after 
a long  and  obstinate  siege.  The  Italian  general 
Judacilius,  himself  a native  of  Asculum,  who  had 
conducted  the  defence,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life ; 
and  Pompeius,  wishing  to  make  an  example  of  the 
city,  put  to  death  all  the  magistrates  and  principal 
citizens,  and  drove  the  other  inhabitants  into  exile. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  38,  47,  48;  Oros.  v.  18;  Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  21 ; Flor.  iii.  19;  Liv.  Epit.  Ixxii.,  Ixxvi.) 
If  we  may  trust  the  expressions  of  Florus,  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed ; but  this  is  probably  an  exagge- 
ration, and  it  would  appear  to  have  quickly  recovered 
from  the  blow  thus  inflicted  on  it,  as  we  find  it  soon 
after  mentioned  by  Cicero  (j?ro  Sull.  8)  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  and  it  w'as  one  of  the  places  which 
Caesar  hastened  to  seize,  after  he  had  passed  the 
Rubicon.  Lentulus  Spinther,  w’ho  had  previously 
occupied  it  with  10  cohorts,  fled  on  his  approach. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15.) 

Pliny  terms  Asculum  a colony,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  Picenum  (iii.  13.  18);  and  its  colonial 
dignity  is  further  attested  by  inscriptions;  but  the 
period  at  which  it  attained  this  rank  is  uncertain. 
It  was  probably  one  of  the  colonies  of  Augustus. 
(^Lib.  Colon,  p.  227;  Grater, /«.ser.  p.  465.  5,  10; 
Orelli.  Inscr.  3760;  Zumpt.  cle  Colon,  p.  349.)  We 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a place  of  importance  until  a late  period  of 
the  Roman  empire;  during  the  Gothic  wars  it  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Totila;  but  is  again  men- 
tioned by  P.  Diaconus,  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
Picenum.  (Procop.  iii.  11;  P.  Diac.  ii.  19.)  The 
modem  city  of  Ascoli,  which  retains  the  ancient 
site,  is  still  an  important  place,  and  the  capital  of 
a province,  with  a population  of  about  8000  in- 
habitants. 

The  Itineraries  place  Asculum  on  the  Via  Salaria, 
which  from  thence  descended  the  valley  of  the 
Truentus  to  Castram  Traentinum  at  its  mouth, 
and  thence  proceeded  along  the  coast  to  Ancona. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  307,  317.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASCURIS  (^Ezero).!  a lake  in  Thessaly  in  the 
range  of  Mt.  Olympus.  The  castle  Lapathus, 
which  Livy  describes  as  above  the  lake  Ascuris, 
probably  coraesponds  to  the  ancient  castle  near  Rap- 
sani.  (Liv.  xliv.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  349,  418.) 

A'SEA  (p  ’Acrea:  ’AcredrTjs),  a town  of  Arcadia 
in  the  district  Maenalia,  situated  near  the  frontier  of 
Laconia,  on  the  road  from  ilegalopolis  to  Pallantium 
and  Tegea.  Asea  took  part  in  the  foundation  of 
Megalopolis,  to  which  city  most  of  its  inhabitants  re- 
moved (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 3,  where  for  ’lacrato  we 
ought  to  read  ’Aaaia  or  ’Atrea) ; but  Asea  continued 
to  exist  as  an  independent  state,  since  the  Aseatae  are 
mentioned,  along  with  the  Megalopolitae,  Tegeatae, 
and  Pallantieis,  as  joining  Epaminondas  before  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  B.  c.  362.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§ 5.)  At  a later  time,  however,  Asea  belonged  to 
Megalopolis,  as  we  see  from  the  descriptions  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  The  city  was  in  ruins  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  its  aci'opolis.  In 
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its  territory,  and  at  the  distance  of  5 stadia  from  the 
city,  on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  were  the  sources  of 
the  Alpheius,  and  near  them  those  of  the  Eurotas. 
The  two  rivers  united  their  streams,  and,  after  flow- 
ing in  one  channel  for  20  stadia,  disappeared  beneath 
the  earth ; the  Alpheius  rising  again  at  Pegae,  and 
the  Eurotas  at  Belemina  in  Laconia.  North  of  Asea, 
on  the  road  to  Pallantium,  and  on  the  summit  of 
Mt.  Boreium  (^Kravari),  was  a temple  of  Athena 
Soteira  and  Poseidon,  said  to  have  been  fotmded  by 
Odysseus  on  his  return  from  Troy,  and  of  which  the 
rains  were  discovered  by  Leake  and  Ross.  The  re- 
mains of  Asea  are  to  be  seen  on  the  height  which 
rises  above  the  copious  spring  of  water  called  Fran- 
govrysi,  “Frank- spring,”  the  sources  of  the  Alpheius. 
(Strab.  pp.  275,  343 ; Paus.  viii.  3.  § 4,  viii.  44.  § 3, 
viii.  54.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i. 
p.  84,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  247  j Ross, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  63.) 

ASHER.  [Palaestina.] 

ASHDOD.  [Azotus.] 

ASHTAROTH  and  ASHTAROTH  CARNAIM 
(^Aerrapud,  'Aarapwd  Kal  Kapvaiv,  LXX.,  El-Me- 
zdrib'),  a town  of  Bashan  {Beut.  i.  4;  Josh.  ix.  10), 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  half-tribe  of  Ma- 
nasseh  (Josh.  xiii.  31),  which  was  afterwards  as- 
signed to  the  Lerttes  (1  Chron.  vi.  71).  Eusebius 
(Onomast.  in  'Aarapead  and  ’A«rapco0)  places  it  6 
M.P.  from  Adraa  and  25  M.  P.  from  Bostra.  This 
tovTi  existed  in  the  time  of  Abraham  (Gen.  xiv.  5). 
The  epithet  of  “ Karnaim  ” or  “ homed  ” is  referred 
to  the  worship  of  the  moon  under  the  name  of  Ash- 
taroth  or  Astarte.  This  goddess,  the  Derceto  of  the 
Greeks,  had  a temple  (^Arapyareiov')  at  Caraion 
(2  Macc.  xii.  26;  comp.  1 Macc.  v.  43),  which  is 
identified  with  Ashtaroth,  and  is  described  as  a 
strongly  fortified  town,  but  taken  by  Judas  Macca- 
baeus,  who  slew  25,000  of  the  inhabitants  (2  Macc. 
xii.  26;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  8.  § 4.)  El-Mezdrib, 
which  Colonel  Leake  (Preface  to  Burkhardt’s 
Travels,  p.  xii.)  identifies  with  Ashtaroth,  is  the 
first  resting-place  for  the  caravans  on  the  great 
Hadj  Road  from  Damascus  to  Mekkah.  Burkliardt 
(Trau.  p.  241)  mentions,  that  close  to  the  castle 
where  the  pilgrims  collect,  built  by  the  Sultan 
Selym,  is  a lake  or  pond,  a mile  and  a half  in  cir- 
cumference. In  the  midst  of  this  lake  is  an  island, 
— and  at  an  elevated  spot  at  the  extremity  of  a pro- 
montory, advancing  into  the  lake,  stands  a sort  of 
chapel,  around  which  are  many  ruins  of  ancient 
buildings.  There  are  no  other  ruins.  (Buckingham, 
Arab.  Tribes,  p.  162  ; Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  511  ; Capt.  Newbold,  Bond.  Geog.  Jov/rn. 
vol.  xvi.  p.  333.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

A'SIA  (g  ’Acria,  sc.  777;  Poet.  ’Aerts,  -i'5o?,  Aesch. 
Pers.  763,  ’Acts  aXg,  Dion.  Perieg.  20,  ’ActSos  f/Trei- 
poio'  Asis,  Ov.  Met.  V.  648,  ix.  448:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  'Aaidv6s,  'Aaiargs,  Ion.  'Aaigrgs,  '"Aaios? 
frequent  in  Homer  as  a proper  name;  'Aaialos, 
Steph.;  'A(tio.tik6s,  Strab.;  'Aaiaroyevhs,  Aesch. 
Pers.  12;  'Aaiayevgs,  Dio  Chrysost.,  Lob.  Phryn. 
646:  Fern.  ’Aaiavi],  'Aaidris,  and  ’Aaigris,  with 
777,  yaia,  ap.  Trag.;  ’Acts,  ’Aaids,  -dSos,  ap. 
Trag.,  with  (peevg,  and  especially  with  Kiddpa,  for 
the  three-stringed  lyre  of  the  Lydians,  called  simply 
g ’Aaids  by  Aristoph.  Thesm.  120,  comp.  Schol., 
Suid.,  Hesch.,  Etym.  Mag.,  s.v.:  Asianus;  Asius, 
Poets  and  Van*,  ap.  Non.  466.  3;  Asiaticus,  adj. 
Asiagencs,  not  only  in  poets,  but  in  old  Latin, 
for  Asiaticus,  applied  to  Scipio,  Liv.  xxxvii.  58, 
Inscr.,  and  to  Sulla,  Sidon.  Carm.  \di.  80,  see 
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Forcdlini,  s.  v.;  Gronov.  Obs.  iv.  391,  p.  531, 
Frotsch;  lastly,  the  form  Asiacus,  Ov.  Met.  xii.  588, 
rests  only  on  a false  reading.  On  the  quantity  of 
the  A,  see  Jahn,  ad  Ov.  Met.  v.  648). 

This  most  important  geographical  name  has  the 
following  significations.  1.  The  continent  of  Asia. 
— 2.  Asia  Minor  (see  below).  — 3.  The  kingdom 
of  Troy  (Poet.  e.  g.  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  484).  — 4.  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus.  — 5.  The  Koman  province 
of  Asia  (see  the  Article).  — 6.  A city  of  Lydia  (see 
below.  No.  1.).  — 7.  An  island  of  Aethiopia,  accord- 
ing to  Steph.  B.,  who  gives  'AaiaTTjs  for  a citizen, 
and  Eih.  ’Atrieus.  This  article  is  on  the  continent 
of  Asia. 

I.  Origin  and  Applications  of  the  Name.  — The 
origin  of  the  names,  both  of  Europe  and  Asia,  is  lost 
in  antiquity,  but  perhaps  not  irrecoverably.  The 
Greek  writers  give  two  derivations.  First,  on  their 
system  of  referring  the  names  of  tribes  and  coun- 
tries to  a person  as  eponyinus,  they  tell  us  of  a 
nymph  Asia  as  one  of  the  Oceanids,  daughters  of 
Oceanus  and  Tethys  (Hes.  Theog.  359),  the  wife  of 
lapetus,  and  mother  of  Prometheus  (Apollod.  i.  2. 
§ 2 ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  270,  620 ; Etym.  Mag. 
5.V.;  Schol.  Lycophr.  1412),  or,  according  to  others, 
the  wife  of  Prometheus.  (Herod,  iv.  25 ; Schol.  Apol- 
lon. i.  444 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  In  this  mythical  gene- 
alogy, it  should  be  noticed  that  Asia  is  connected 
with  the  Titanic  deities,  and  Europe  with  the  race 
of  Zeus.  (Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  456.) 

The  other  class  of  derivations  connects  Asia,  in 
the  first  instance,  with  Lydia,  which  some  of  the 
grammarians  distinctly  state  to  have  been  at  first 
called  Asia ; an  opinion  w^hich  Strabo  ascribes  to  the 
school  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  627 ; 
Schol.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  120;  Schol.  Apoll.  Ehod. 
ii.  779.)  We  are  told  of  a city  called  Asia,  near 
M.  Tmolus,  w'here  the  Lydian  lyre  was  invented 
{Etym.  Mag.  s.v.-,  Steph.  B.  s.  u.),  and  to  which 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  93)  refers  the  Lydian  coins  bear- 
ing the  inscription  A2IEGN. 

Herodotus  says  that  the  Lydians  themselves  de- 
rived the  name  of  Asia  from  one  of  their  ancient 
kings,  Asias,  the  son  of  Cotys,  the  son  of  Manes, 
whose  name  continued  to  be  boime  by  the  (pvK)} 
'Acids  in  the  city  of  Sardis  (Herod,  iv.  45;  Eu- 
stath. ad  Dion.  Perieg.  270,  620),  and  whose  chapel 
near  the  Cayster  was  still  shown  in  Stralio’s  time. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  650.)  A similar  account  is  given  by 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus,  in  his  discussion  respect- 
ing the  Eti'uscans,  the  supposed  emigrants  from 
Lydia  (i.  p.  21,  ed.  Sylburg).  Another  instance  of 
the  connection  of  the  name  with  Lydia  is  furnished 
by  the  passage  of  Homer,  in  which  we  have  also  the 
first  example  of  the  word  Asia  in  a Greek  writer 
{II.  ii.  461):  — ’Acrio>  eV  Xei/jiuivi,  Kavcrpiov  afi<pl 
(tffOpa.  (Comp.  Dion.  Perieg.  836 — 838.)  In  this 
passage,  the  ancient  grammarians  read  'Aalco  as  the 
genitive  of  'Adas,  not  'Adcp  the  dative  of  "Aaios. 
(Schol.  Aristoph.  Ach.  68;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  650,  comp, 
xiii.  p.  627;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620,  ad  Horn.  pp.  204.  10,  Etym.  Mag. 
5.  V.)  But  even  if,  with  some  of  the  best  modern 
scholars,  we  adopt  the  reading  thus  rejected  by  the 
ancients,  'Adip  should  still  be  taken  as  the  adjective 
connected  with  'Acids,  i.  e.  the  meadow  sacred  to 
the  hero  Asia^.  (Hermann,  ad  Hymn,  in  Apoll. 
250;  Thiersch,  Gramm.  § 178,  No.  26;  Spitzner, 
ad  loc. : of  course,  no  argument  can  be  drawn  from 
Virgil’s  Asia  prata  Cai]stri,  Georg,  i.  383,  384, 
which  is  a mere  imitation;  comp.  Aen.  vii.  701, 
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Asia paltis.  The  explanation  of  dciip  as  the  adjec- 
tive of  dcis,  mud  or  slime,  barely  requires  mention, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  620.) 
The  text  of  Homer  confirms  the  statement  of  ancient 
writers,  that  Homer  knows  nothing  of  Asia,  as  one 
of  the  divisions  of  the  world,  any  more  than  of  Eu- 
rope or  Libya,  and  that  such  a system  of  division, 
among  the  Greeks  at  least,  was  probably  subsequent 
to  the  Homeric  poems.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  554;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.')  He  also  uses  ''Acios  or  'Aclas  as  a proper 
name  of  more  than  one  hero  among  the  Trojan  allies 
(see  Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Asius^,  and  it  deserves 
notice  that  one  tradition  derived  the  name  of  the 
continent  from  the  sage  and  seer  Asius,  who  pre- 
sented the  palladium  to  Tros  (Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  620;  Suid.  s.  v.  ITaAAdStoj/) ; indications 
that  the  root  was  knowm  in  other  parts  of  W.  Asia 
besides  Lydia,  Another  tradition  of  considerable 
importance  is  preserved  by  Strabo  from  the  poet 
Callinus ; namely,  that  when  the  Cimmerians  in- 
vaded Asia,  and  took  Sardis,  the  people  whom  they 
drove  out  of  the  city  were  called  'Hciovrits,  which 
the  grammarians  of  the  school  of  Demetrius  of  Scep- 
sis interpreted  as  the  Ionic  form  of  'Aciovds. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  627.)  Neither  should  we  altogether 
overlook  the  frequency  of  the  syllable  As  in  Trojan 
and  other  Asiatic  names,  such  as  'AcedpuKos,  'Acnd- 
vios,  and  several  others. 

Scholars  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  antiquity 
only  from  a Grecian  point  of  view,  are  content  to 
draw  from  these  premises  the  conclusion,  that  Asia 
was  the  name  first  applied  by  the  Greeks,  whether 
borrowed  from  the  natives  or  not,  to  that  part  of  the 
region  east  of  the  Aegean  Sea  with  which  they  first 
became  acquainted,  namely,  the  plains  of  Lydia; 
that  the  Greek  colonists,  who  settled  on  the  coasts 
of  that  region,  were  naturally  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  mother  country,  as  the  Greeks  of  Asia  ; 
and  that  the  name,  having  thus  become  common, 
was  extended  with  their  extending  knowledge  of  the 
country,  first  to  the  regions  within  the  Halys  and 
the  Taurus,  and  ultimately  to  the  whole  continent.  It 
is  important  to  observe  that  this  is  confessedly  a mere 
hypothesis  ; for  the  expression  of  an  opinion  on  such 
a subject  by  an  ancient  writer,  who  could  not  pos- 
sess the  means  of  certain  knowledge,  must  not  be 
taken  as  positive  evidence,  simply  because  it  comes 
to  us  in  the  form  of  a statement  made  by  one  whom 
we  accept  as  an  authority  on  matters  within  the 
range  of  his  knowledge;  nay  more,  such  statements, 
when  reduced  to  their  true  value,  as  opinions,  are 
often  deserving  of  much  less  regard  than  the  specu- 
lations of  modem  scholars,  based  on  a wider  foun- 
dation, and  guided  by  a sounder  criticism.  There 
is  a science  of  ancient  history,  even  as  to  its  facts, 
which  is  ever  advancing,  like  all  other  sciences,  and 
for  similar  reasons.  Least  of  all  can  it  be  permitted 
to  the  inquirer,  wilfully  to  restrict  himself  to  one 
kind  of  evidence;  as,  for  example,  to  take  the  as- 
sertions and  hints  of  classical  writers  at  their  utmost 
value,  while  rejecting  the  results  of  Oriental  and 
other  learning. 

If  the  primeval  history  of  Asia  is  ever  to  be  settled 
on  a basis  of  probability  (and  few  objects  of  learning 
yield  in  interest  to  this),  it  must  be  by  a compre- 
hensive and  patient  criticism,  cautious  but  not  timid, 
of  all  the  existing  sources  of  information,  in  history, 
ethnography,  philology,  mythology,  and  antiquities ; 
whether  derived  from  the  West,  the  East,  or  the 
North ; from  direct  testimony,  indirect  evidence,  or 
well  conducted  speculation;  from  sacred  or  secular 
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authorities ; from  ancient  records,  or  from  modem 
scholarship.  The  choice  is  between  the  use  of  this 
method  by  competent  inquirers,  and  its  abuse  by 
sciolists ; for  the  third  course,  of  keeping  within  the 
imaginary  confines  (for  certain  limits  there  are 
none)  of  “ positive  ” knowledge,  is  not  likely  to  be 
followed  till  men  forget  their  natural  thirst  for  in- 
formation concerning  past  ages. 

In  such  a spirit,  the  question  of  the  origin  of  the 
name  of  Asia  has  been  iscussed  by  various  writers, 
especially  by  Carl  Ritter,  in  his  Vorhalle  Euro- 
paischer  Volkergeschichten  vor  Herodotus,  Berlin, 
1820,  8vo.  Even  an  outline  of  the  discussion,  as 
thus  conducted,  is  impossible  within  the  limits  of 
this  article.  It  must  suffice  to  indicate  the  result. 

In  the  first  place,  the  statements  of  the  Greek 
w^riters  already  quoted  point  to  a wider  use  of  the 
name  in  the  West  of  Asia  Minor  than  the  limits  of 
Lydia  Proper;  and  moreover,  they  clearly  indicate 
that  the  name  was  in  use  among  the  Asiatics  them- 
selves. Going  from  one  extreme  to  another,  some 
Orientalists  seek  for  a purely  Phoenician  origin  of 
the  name ; a view  as  naiTow  as  that  which  would 
make  it  purely  Greek.  (See,  for  both  views,  Pott, 
Etymol.  Forschungen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  190,  191.)  But 
a wider  inquiry  shows  us  the  root  AS,  among  va- 
rious peoples  whose  origin  may  be  traced  to  Asia, 
from  India,  through  Scythia,  round  the  shores  of  the 
Euxine,  up  to  Scandinavia,  and  among  the  Etrus- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  Southern  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  W.  Asia,  in  such  connections  as  leads  to  the 
strong  presumption  that  its  primary  reference  is  to 
the  Sun,  especially  as  an  object  of  religious  worship ; 
that  the  Asians  are  the  people  of  the  Sun,  or,  in  the 
secondary  fonn  of  the  notion,  the  people  from  the 
East ; and  that  of  Asia  itself,  it  is  as  good  ety- 
mology as  poetry  to  say  : — 

“ ’Tis  the  clime  of  the  East,  ’tis  the  land  of  the 
Sun.” 

The  con-elative  derivation  of  Europa,  from  the 
Phoenician  and  Hebrew  root  Ereb,  Oreb  or  Erob 
(not  unknown  also  to  the  Indo-European  languages), 
signifying  the  evening,  sunset,  and  hence  the  West, 
is  admitted  even  by  philologists  who  are  cautious  of 
orientalisms.  At  all  events,  be  the  etymology  sound 
or  not,  the  fact  seems  to  be  beyond  doubt,  that  tlxe 
earliest  distinction  between  the  twm  continents  made 
by  the  Greeks  was  expressed  with  reference  to  the 
relative  positions  of  the  known  parts  of  each,  as  to 
the  East,  and  to  the  West.  (Ritter,  Vorhalle,  pp. 
300,  folk,  456,  folk;  Pott,  1.  c.-,  Sprengel,  Gesch. 
d.  Geogr.  Entdech.  p.  59;  Sickler,  Alte  Geogr.  pp. 
58,  61;  Berahai'dy,  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  836,  p.  754; 
Ukert,  voki.  pt.  ii.  pp.  207 — 211.) 

Proceeding  now  to  the  use  of  the  word  by  Greek 
writers,  as  the  name  of  the  continent,  we  find  the 
applications  of  it  very  different.  As  already  stated, 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  the  division  of  the  world 
into  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  (Libya).  The  earliest 
allusions  to  this  division  are  found  in  the  writers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century  B.  c.,  namely  Pin- 
dar, Aeschylus,  and  the  logographers  Hecataeus  and 
Pherecydes.  Pindar  merely  refers  to  the  part  of 
the  continent  opposite  to  Rhodes  as  a “ promontory 
of  Asia”  (’Autas  egSoKw,  01.  \di.  33.  s.  18);  but, 
in  several  passages,  he  speaks  of  Libya  in  a manner 
which  clearly  shows  a knowledge  of  the  tripartite 
division.  {Pyth.  iv.  6,  42,  259,  v.  52,  ix.  57,  71, 
109,  121,  Isth.  iii.  72.)  Aeschylus  speaks  of  “ the 
abode  of  pure  Asia  ” as  adjacent  to  the  place  where 
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Prometheus  suffers  (fProm.  412;  %troiKov  ayvas 
’Acrtas  eSos,  where  the  epithet  inclines  us  to  think 
that  ’Aa'ias  is  the  nymph  Asia,  and  the  'Aaias  edos 
the  country  named  from  her).  In  w.  730 — 735,  he 
distinguishes  between  the  land  of  Europe  and  the 
continent  Asia,  as  divided  by  the  Cimmerian  Bos- 
porus ; but  elsewhere  he  makes  the  river  Phasis  the 
boundary  (A'r.  177).  He  also  mentions  Libya  (Supj). 
284,  Eum.  292).  Hecataeus  and  Pherecydes  seem 
to  have  regarded  the  whole  earth  as  divided  into  two 
equal  parts — Europe  on  the  N.,  and  Asia  with  Li- 
bya on  the  S. — by  the  strait  of  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
cules in  the  W.,  and  the  Phasis  (or  Araxes)  and 
Caucasus  on  the  E.,  the  subdivision  of  the  southern 
half  into  Asia  and  Libya  being  made  by  the  Nile ; 
and  they  keep  to  the  old  notion  of  the  poets,  that 
the  earth  was  enclosed  by  the  ocean,  as  a river  cir- 
culating roimd  it  (Frag.  ed.  Didot;  Ukert,  IJnter- 
such,  uber  die  Geogr.  des  Hekatdus  u.  Damastes, 
Weimar,  1814;  Id.  Geogr.  vol.  i.  pt.i.  p.  213;  For- 
biger,  vol.  i.  pp.  49 — 63):  and  this,  with  some  va- 
riation as  to  the  boundaries,  appears  to  have  been 
the  common  view  dowm  to  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
who  complains  of  the  division  as  altogether  arbitraiy. 
“ I wonder,”  he  says  (iv.  42),  “ at  those  who  dis- 
tingush  and  divide  Libya  and  Asia  and  Europe  [i.e. 
as  if  they  were  equal  or  nearly  so],  for  there  is  no 
small  difference  between  them.  For,  in  length,  Eu- 
rope extends  along  both  the  others ; but,  as  to  its 
breadth,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  worth  while  to  com- 
pare it  with  the  others.”  He  seems  to  mean  that 
they  are  so  much  narrower,  which  he  illustrates  by 
relating  the  circumnavigation  of  Libya,  and  the 
voyage  of  Scylax,  under  Dareius  I.,  from  the  Indus  to 
the  head  of  the  Arabian  gulf.  He  proceeds : “ But, 
as  for  Europe,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  have  dis- 
covered whether  it  is  surrounded  by  water,  either  on 
the  E.  or  towards  the  N.,  but  it  is  ascertained  to 
extend  in  length  all  along  both  the  other  parts  (i.  e. 
Libya  and  Asia).  Nor  am  I able  to  conjecture  who 
gave  to  the  earth,  which  is  one,  three  different  names, 
derived  from  the  names  of  women,  and  assigned  as 
their  boundaries  the  Egyptian  river  Nile  and  the 
Colchian  river  Phasis ; but  others  say  they  are  the 
Maeotic  river  Tanais  and  the  Cimmerian  Straits” 
(iv.  45).  He  rejects  with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the 
river  Ocean  flowing  round  the  earth,  and  laughs  at 
those  who  drew  maps  showing  the  earth  rounder 
than  if  it  had  been  struck  out  with  a pair  of  com- 
passes, and  making  Asia  equal  to  Europe  (iv.  36, 
comp.  iv.  8,  ii.  21,  23).  His  notion  of  Asia  is  some- 
what as  follows: — The  central  part  of  the  continent 
extends  from  the  Southern  Sea,  also  called  the  Red 
Sea  (’Epu0pV:  Indian  Oceatb),  to  the  Northern  Sea 
(i.  e.  the  Mediterranean,  with  the  Euxine),  into 
which  the  river  Phasis  falls,  forming  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Asia  (iv.  37).  This  central  portion  is  inha- 
bited by  four  peoples : namely,  from  S.  to  N.,  the 
Persians,  the  Medes,  the  Saspeirians,  and  the  Col- 
chians.  (See  the  articles.)  On  the  W.  of  this 
central  portion,  two  peninsulas  (a/frat)  run  out  into 
the  sea.  The  first  begins  on  the  N.  at  the  Phasis, 
and  extends  along  the  Pontus  and  the  Hellespont,  as 
far  as  Sigeum  in  Troas,  and,  on  the  S.  side,  from  the 
Myriandrian  gulf,  adjacent  to  Phoenice,  to  the  Trio- 
pian  promontory  (iv.  38);  namely,  it  is  the  penin- 
sula of  Asia  Minor:  he  adds  that  it  is  inhabited  by 
thirty  peoples.  The  other  peninsula  extends  into 
the  Southern  Sea,  including  Persis,  Assyria,  and 
Arabia,  and  ending  at  Egypt  and  the  Arabian  gulf, 
according  to  the  common  notion  of  it  (c.  39 ; comp. 
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Arabia,  p.  180,  col.  1);  but  Libya  really  forms  a 
part  of  tWs  same  peninsula  (c.  41).  As  to  the 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Libya,  he  himself  would 
place  it  on  the  W.  border  of  Egypt;  but  he  tells  us 
that  the  boundary  recognized  by  the  Greeks  was 
the  Nile:  the  lonians,  however,  regarded  the  Delta 
of  Egypt  as  belonging  neither  to  Asia  nor  to  Libya 
(ii.  16,  17).  On  the  other  side  of  the  central  por- 
tion, the  parts  beyond  the  Persians,  Medes,  Saspei- 
rians,  and  Colchians,  extend  eastward  along  the 
Bed  Sea  {Indian  Ocean'),  and  northward  as  far  as 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  river  Araxes  (by  which  he 
seems  to  mean  the  Oxus).  Asia  is  inhabited  as  far 
as  India,  to  the  east  of  which  the  earth  is  desert  and 
unknown  (c.  40).  For  this  reason  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  define  the  boundary  between  Europe  and 
Asia  on  the  east ; but  he  does  not,  at  least  connnonly, 
extend  the  latter  name  beyond  India. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  Strabo, 
various  opinions  prevailed  as  to  the  distinction  of  the 
tliree  continents.  These  opinions  Eratosthenes  di- 
vided into  two  classes:  namely,  some  made  rivers 
the  boundaries,  namely  the  Nile  and  the  Tanais, 
thus  making  the  continents  islands;  while  others 
placed  the  bomidaries  across  isthmuses,  namely,  that 
between  the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian,  and  that  be- 
tween the  Arabian  gulf  and  the  Serbonian  lake, — 
thus  making  the  continents  peninsulas.  Erato- 
sthenes, like  Herodotus,  made  light  of  the  whole 
distinction,  and  cited  this  disagreement  as  an  argu- 
ment against  it;  but  Strabo  maintains  its  utility. 
(Strab.  i.  pp.  65 — 67.)  The  boundaries  adopted  % 
Strabo  himself,  and  generally  received  from  his  time, 
and  finally  settled  by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  were, 
on  the  side  of  Europe,  the  Tanais  {Don),  Maeotis 
{Sea  of  Azov),  Cimmerian  Bosporus  {Straits  of 
Kaffa),  the  Pontus  or  Euxine  {Blach  Sea),  the 
Thracian  Bosporus  {Channel  of  Constantinople), 
Propontis  {Sea  of  Marmora),  Hellespont  {Darda- 
nelles), Aegean  {Archipelago),  and  Mediterranean ; 
and,  on  the  side  of  Libya,  the  Arabicus  Sinus  {Red 
Sea)  and  the  isthmus  of  Arsinoe  {Su^z).  The  opinion 
had  also  become  established,  in  Strabo’s  time,  that 
the  E.  and  N.  parts  of  Asia  were  surrounded  by  an 
ocean,  which  also  surrounded  the  outer  parts  of  Li- 
bya and  Europe;  but  some,  and  even  Ptolemy,  re- 
verted to  the  old  notion,  which  we  find  in  the  early 
poets,  that  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Asia  and  of 
Libya  were  united  by  continuous  land,  enclosing 
the  Indian  Ocean  on  the  E.  and  S. : this  “ unknown 
land  ” extends  from  Cattigara,  the  southmost  city  of 
the  Sinae,  to  the  promontory  Prasum,  his  southmost 
point  on  the  E.  coast  of  Libya,  in  about  the  parallel 
of  20°  S.  lat.  (Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 6,  5.  §§  2,  5—8.) 

II.  Particular  Knowledge  of  Asia  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans. — Such  were  the  general  no- 
tions attached  by  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  at  different 
times,  to  the  word  Asia,  as  one  of  the  three  great 
divisions  of  the  then-known  world.  In  proceeding  to 
give  a brief  account  of  the  more  particular  knowledge 
which  they  possessed  of  the  continent,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  revert  to  the  history  of  their  intercourse 
with  its  inhabitants,  and  the  gradual  extension  of 
their  sources  of  information  respecting  its  geography. 

The  first  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  possessed 
of  the  opposite  shores  of  the  Aegean  Sea  dates  be- 
fore the  earliest  historical  records.  The  legends  re- 
specting the  Argonautic  and  Trojan  expeditions  and 
other  mythical  stoiies,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  al- 
lusions to  commercial  and  other  intercourse  with  the 
peoples  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  on  the 
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other  hand,  indicate  a certain  degree  of  knowledge  of 
the  coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Phasis,  at  the  E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  Black  Sea,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Nile. 
The  Homeric  poems  show  a famihar  acquaintance 
with  the  W.  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  a vaguer  know- 
ledge of  its  N.  and  S.  shores,  and  of  the  SE.  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean ; as  far  as  Colchis  and  the  land  of 
the  Amazons  on  the  former  side,  and  Phoenicia  and 
Lower  Egypt  on  the  latter.  Hesiod  had  heard  of  the 
river  Phasis,  and  of  the  Nile,  which  was  known  to 
Homer  under  the  name  of  Aegyptus  {Theog.  338, 
339).  The  cyclic  poets  indicate  a gradually  increas- 
ing knowledge  of  the  shores  of  western  Asia.  (For 
the  details,  see  Ukert,  vol.  i.,  and  Forbiger,  vol.  i.) 

This  knowledge  was  improved  and  increased  by 
the  colonization  of  the  W.,  N.,  and  S.  coasts  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  by  the  relations  into  which  these  Greek 
colonies  were  brought,  first  with  the  Lydian,  and  then 
with  the  Persian  Empires.  Under  the  former,  their 
knowledge  does  not  seem  to  have  been  extended  be- 
yond the  W.  parts  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  the  Halys, 
— and  that  not  in  any  accurate  detail ; but  the  over- 
throw of  the  Lydian  empire  by  Cyrus,  in  b.  c.  546, 
and  the  conquest  of  the  Asiatic  Greeks  by  the  Per- 
sians, opened  up  to  their  inquiries  all  Asia,  as  far  at 
least  as  the  Caspian  on  the  N.  and  the  Indus  on  the 
E.;  and  their  collision  with  the  Persian  Empire 
made  it  their  interest  to  gain  information  of  its  ex- 
tent and  resources.  The  court  of  Persia  was  visited 
by  Greeks,  who  there  found,  not  only  means  of  satis- 
fying their  curiosity,  but  of  obtaining  employment, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  physician  Democedes.  (Herod, 
iii.  129.)  In  B.  c.  501 — 500  Aristagoras  of  Mile- 
tus was  able  to  exhibit  at  Sparta  a map,  on  copper, 
of  the  countries  between  Ionia  and  Susa.  (Herod. 
V.  49.)  The  settlement  of  the  Persian  Empire 
under  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  was  accom- 
panied by  the  compilation  of  records,  of  which  the 
stiU  extant  cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Behistun  may 
serve  as  an  example.  It  must  have  been  by  the  aid 
of  such  records  that  Herodotus  composed  his  full 
account  of  the  twenty  satrapies  of  the  Persian  Em- 
pire (iii.  89,  vii.  61);  and  his  personal  inquiries  in 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia  enabled  him  to  add  further  de- 
tails respecting  the  SW.  parts  of  Asia ; while,  at  the 
opposite  extremity  of  the  civilized  world,  he  heard 
from  the  Greek  colonists  on  the  N.  shores  of  the 
Euxine  marvellous  stories  of  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Northern  Asia.  His  knowledge,  more  or  less  imper- 
fect, extends  as  far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Caspian,  the 
Sauromatae  (Sarmatians),  the  Massagetae,  and  other 
northern  peoples,  the  Oxus  (probably),  Bactria,  W. 
India,  and  Arabia.  The  care  which  Herodotus  takes 
to  distinguish  between  the  facts  he  karat  from  re- 
cords and  from  personal  observation,  and  the  vague 
accounts  which  he  obtained  from  travellers  and 
traders,  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of  Father  of 
Geography,  as  well  as  History. 

The  expedition  of  Cyrus  and  the  retreat  of  the 
Ten  Thousand  added  little  in  the  way  of  direct 
knowledge,  except  with  respect  to  the  regions  ac- 
tually traversed;  but  that  enterprise  involved,  in  its 
indirect  consequences,  all  the  fruits  of  Alexander’s 
conquests.  Meanwhile,  the  Greek  physician  Ctesias 
was  collecting  at  the  court  of  Artaxerxes  the  ma  • 
terials  of  his  two  works  on  Persia  and  India,  of  which 
we  have,  unfortunately,  only  fragments. 

- A new  epoch  of  geographical  discovery  in  Asia 
was  introduced  by  the  conquests  of  Alexander. 
Besides  the  pei'sonal  acquaintance  which  they  en- 
abled the  Greeks  to  form  with  those  provinces  of 
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the  Persian  Eriipire  hitherto  only  known  to  them 
by  report,  his  campaigns  extended  their  knowledge 
over  the  regions  watered  by  the  Indus  and  its  five 
great  tributaries  ^the  Panjah  and  Scinde'),  and,  even 
further  than  his  arms  actually  penetrated,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Ganges.  The  lower  course  of  the 
Indus,  and  the  shores  between  its  mouth  and  the  head 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  were  explored  by  Nearchus; 
and  some  further  knowledge  was  gained  of  the 
nomad  tribes  which  roamed  (as  they  still  do)  over 
the  vast  steppes  of  Central  Asia  by  the  attempt  of 
Alexander  to  penetrate  on  the  NE.  beyond  the 
Jaxartes  (<S'^Ao»);  while,  on  all  points,  the  Greeks 
were  placed  in  advanced  positions  from  which  to 
acquire  further  infonnation,  especially  at  Alexandreia, 
whither  voyagers  constantly  brought  accounts  of 
the  shores  of  Arabia  and  India,  as  far  as  the  island 
of  Taprobane,  and  even  beyond  this,  to  the  Malay 
peninsula  and  the  coasts  of  Cochin-China.  The 
knowledge  acquired  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander 
was  embodied  in  a map  by  Dicaearchus,  a disciple 
of  Aristotle, 

On  the  E.  and  N.  the  w^ars  and  commerce  of  the 
Greek  kingdom  of  Syria  carried  Greek  knowledge 
of  Asia  no  further,  except  to  a small  extent  in  the 
direction  of  India,  where  Seleucus  Nicator  (b.c.314) 
led  an  expedition  as  far  as  the  Ganges,  and  sent 
ambassadors  to  Palibotiira,  where  their  pro- 
longed residence  enabled  them  to  learn  much  of  the 
peninsula  of  India.  The  voyage  of  Patrocles  round 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean  also  deserves  men- 
tion. {Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Patrocles.')  Of  course 
more  acquaintance  was  gained  with  the  countries 
already  subdued,  until  the  conquests  of  the  Parthians 
shut  out  the  Greeks  from  the  country  E.  of  the 
Tigris-valley;  a limit  which  the  Romans,  in  their 
turn,  were  never  able  to  pass. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  other  great  seat  of  .his  Eastern 
Empire,  Alexander’s  genius  was  bearing  fruits  which 
we  are  still  reaping.  Whatever  judgment  may  be 
formed  of  the  conqueror  of  Greece  and  Persia,  the 
Jounder  of  Alexandreia  demands  an  exalted  place 
among  those  who  have  benefited  mankind  by  the  ex- 
tension of  their  knowledge.  There,  in  a position  ac- 
cessible by  sea  from  all  the  coasts  of  the  east  and  of 
the  west,  commerce  was  maintained  and  extended  by 
the  advance  of  science,  whose  aid  she  rewarded  by 
contributions  of  fresh  knowledge  from  remote  coun- 
tries ; and,  under  the  protection  of  the  first  Ptolemies, 
mathematical  and  physical  theories,  and  the  ob- 
servations of  travellers  and  merchants,  advanced 
hand  in  hand,  and  laid  the  first  foundation  of  a real 
system  of  geographical  science.  Whatever  aid  the 
records  of  past  inquiries  could  furnish  was  provided 
for  by  the  foundation  of  the  celebrated  library,  which 
we  may  safely  assume  to  have  contained  accounts  of 
Phoenician  voyages,  which  the  conquest  of  Tyre 
transferred  to  the  Macedonians.  Aristotle  had  al- 
ready established  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth, 
and  now  Eratosthenes  (about  B.  c.  270 — 240)  made 
the  great  stride  fomards  in  mathematical  geography, 
of  drawing  lines  upon  its  surface,  to  which  to  refer 
the  positions  of  places,  namely,  from  E.  to  W.  the 
Aequator  and  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  seven  other 
parallels  of  latitude  through  important  places;  and 
from  N.  to  S.,  two  boundary  lines,  marking  the 
limits  of  the  known  world,  and,  between  these, 
seven  meridians  through  important  places.  (See 
Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Eratosthenes.)  Instruments 
having  been  invented  for  taking  latitudes,  and  those 
latitudes  being  compared  with  the  standard  parallels, 
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the  positions  of  places  were  now  laid  down  with  an 
accuracy  previously  unattainable.  Still,  however, 
the  geographer  was  dependent,  for  the  determination 
of  longitudes,  on  computations  by  days’  journeys, 
and  so  forth.  During  the  same  period  the  means  of 
infonnation  were  increased,  not  only  by  the  increase 
of  commerce  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  by  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  in 
Central  Asia.  Accordingly  we  find  that  the  know- 
ledge of  Eratosthenes  and  his  followers  embraces  the 
great  mountain-chains  N.  of  India,  the  Paropa- 
Misrs,  Emodus,  and  Imaus,  and  extends  E.  as  far 
as  the  Seres.  The  mathematical  geography  of 
Eratosthenes  was  greatly  improved  by  Hipparchus, 
B.  c.  150.  (See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

The  extension  of  the  Roman  empire  over  Asia 
Minor  and  Syria,  and  their  wars  with  Mithridates 
and  the  Parthians,  not  only  added  greatly  to  the 
accuracy  of  their  information  respecting  Western 
Asia,  but  extended  it,  on  the  N.,  into  the  heart  of  the 
Caucasian  countries,  a region  of  which  the  Greeks 
had  scarcely  any  knowledge;  while,  at  the  opposite 
extremity,  the  expedition  of  Aelius  Gallus  made 
them  far  better  acquainted  with  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia.  [Arabia.]  The  fruits  of  these  dis- 
coveries were  stored  up  by  the  administrative  ability 
of  Julius  Caesar,  Augustus,  and  Agrippa,  who  caused 
measurements  and  observations  to  be  taken,  and 
recorded  in  maps  and  itineraries ; and  by  the  literary 
labours  of  the  great  geographer  Strabo,  whose  im- 
mortal work  is  founded  on  an  extensive  knowledge 
and  diligent  criticism  of  the  writings  of  the  Greek 
geographers,  on  the  further  discoveries  made  up  to 
his  time,  and  on  his  own  personal  observations  in 
extensive  travels.  (See  the  art.  in  the  Diet,  of 
Biog.)  The  brief  epitome  of  Pomponius  Mela,  who 
wrote  under  Claudius,  and  the  elaborate  compilation 
of  the  elder  Pliny,  complete  the  exhibition  of  Greek 
and  Roman  knowledge  of  Asia  (as  of  the  other  con- 
tinents), under  the  first  Caesars. 

Meanwhile,  though  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  had 
become  the  final  limit  of  the  Roman  empire  to  the 
E.,  further  advances  were  made  in  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus;  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  nomad  tribes 
of  the  North  became  better  known ; and  information 
Was  obtained  of  a great  caravan  route  between  India 
and  the  shores  of  the  Caspian,  through  Bactria,  and 
of  another  commercial  track,  leading  over  the  high 
table-land  of  Central  Asia  to  the  distant  regions  of 
the  Seres.  The  wealth  and  luxury  of  Rome  and 
her  chief  provinces  were  making  continually  new 
demands  on  the  energies  of  commerce,  which  led  to 
constant  accessions  of  knowledge,  especially  in  the 
extreme  regions  of  SE.  Asia.  Meanwhile,  a fresh 
step  in  the  scientific  part  of  geography  was  made  by 
IMarinus  of  Tyre,  under  Antoninus  Pius,  A.  D.  1 50. 
(See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

Under  M.  Aurelius,  the  geography  of  the  ancients 
reached  its  highest  point,  in  the  celebrated  work  of 
Ptolemy,  A.  D.  160,  which  remained  the  text-book 
of  the  science  down  to  the  Middle  Ages.  (See  art. 
in  Diet,  of  Biog.)  He  improved  the  system  of 
Marinus ; constructed  a map  of  the  world  on  a new 
projection;  and  tabulated  the  results  of  all  the  geo- 
graphical knowledge  of  his  time  in  a list  of  countries, 
and  the  chief  places  in  them,  with  the  longitude  and 
latitude  of  each  appended  to  its  name.  His  dili- 
gence and  judgment  have  received  continual  con- 
firmation from  new  discoveries ; the  greatest  defect 
of  his  work  being  that  which  resulted  necessarily 
from  the  want  of  a method  for  fixing  the  longitude 
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of  places.  His  chief  extension  of  the  knowledge  of 
Asia  refers  to  the  peninsula  of  India  beyond  the 
Ganges,  and  a small  portion  of  the  adjacent  part  of 
China  [Thinae],  and  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Eastern  Archipelago;  to  the  large  rivers  and  great 
commercial  cities  in  the  N.  of  China  [Seres]  ; to 
some  of  the  mountain  ranges  of  the  table-land  of 
Central  Asia  [Imaus,  &c.]  ; and  to  the  names  of 
Scythian  tribes  in  the  North.  [Scythia.] 

Some  further  discoveries  were  made  in  parts  of 
Asia,  of  which  we  have  the  records  in  the  works 
of  Agathemerus,  Dionysius  Periegetes,  Marcian  of 
Heracleia,  and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  va- 
rious IlepirrXoi,  and  especially  in  the  geographical 
lexicon  of  Stephanus  Byzantinus;  but  the  only 
additions  to  the  knowledge  of  Asia  worth  mention- 
ing, are  the  embassy  of  Justinian  II.  to  the  Turks 
in  the  steppes  W.  and  S.  of  the  Altai  mountains, 
A.  D.  569,  and  in  the  increased  knowledge  of  India, 
Ceylon,  and  China,  gained  by  the  visits  of  Cosmas 
Indicopleustes.  (See  art.  in  Diet,  of  Biog.) 

On  many  points  there  was  a positive  retrogression 
from  knowledge  previously  secured ; and  this  may 
be  traced  more  or  less  through  the  whole  history  of 
ancient  geography.  Thus,  Herodotus  had  a better 
knowledge  of  the  Arabian  Gulf  than  some  later 
wi-iters,  who  took  it  for  a lake ; and  he  knew  the 
Caspian  to  be  a lake,  while  Strabo  and  Mela  make 
it  a Gulf  of  the  Northern  Ocean.  Herodotus,  Era- 
tosthenes and  Strabo,  knew  that  the  Great  Southern 
Oceiui  surrounded  the  continent  of  Africa,  and  yet 
many  eminent  writers,  both  before  and  after  Strabo, 
Hipparchus,  Polybius,  and  Marinus,  for  example, 
fall  into  the  error  of  connecting  India  and  Africa  by 
a Southern  Continent,  which  was  at  last  perpetuated 
by  the  authority  of  Ptolemy  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
only  dispelled  by  the  circumnavigation  of  Africa. 

The  notions  of  the  ancients  respecting  the  size 
and  form  of  Asia  were  such  as  might  be  inferred 
from  what  has  been  stated.  Distances  computed 
from  the  accoimts  of  travellers  are  always  exag- 
gerated ; and  hence  the  S.  part  of  the  continent  was 
supposed  to  extend  much  further  to  the  E.  than  it 
really  does  (about  60°  of  long,  too  much,  according 
to  Ptolemy),  while  to  the  N.  and  NE.  parts,  which 
were  quite  unknown,  much  too  small  an  extent  was 
assigned.  However,  all  the  ancient  geographers, 
subsequent  to  Herodotus,  except  Pliny,  agreed  in 
considering  it  the  largest  of  the  three  divisions  of 
the  world. 

Pliny  believed  Europe  to  contain  ll-24ths,  Asia 
9-28ths,  and  Africa  13-60ths  of  the  land  of  the 
eaifh. 

Eratosthenes  reckoned  the  distance  from  the 
Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile  to  the  E.  point  of  India, 
49,300  stadia.  (Strab.  i.  p.  64.)  Strabo  makes  the 
chain  of  Taurus  from  Issus  to  the  E.  extremity  of 
Asia,  45,000  stadia  (xi.  p.  490) ; Pliny  gives  the 
length  of  the  continent  as  5375  M.P.,  or  43,000 
stadia  (v.  27.  s.  28) ; and  Ptolemy  assigns  to  it 
above  120°  of  longitude,  or,  measuring  along  the 
parallel  of  Rhodes,  above  48,000  stadia.  Ptolemy 
makes  its  greatest  breadth  60°,  or  30,000  stadia; 
Eratosthenes  and  Strabo,  28,000  stadia;  while  Ar- 
teinidorus  and  Isidorus  calculated  the  breadth  from 
the  S.  frontier  of  Egypt  to  the  Tanais,  at  6375 
M.  P.,  or  51,000  stadia.  (Plin.  v.  9). 

HI.  Subdivisions  of  the  Continent.  — The  most 
general  division  of  Asia  was  into  two  parts,  which 
were  different  at  different  times,  and  known  by  dif- 
ferent names.  To  the  earliest  Greek  colonists,  the 
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liver  Halys,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  Lydian  king- 
dom, formed  a natural  division  between  Upper 
and  Lower  Asia  (p  &va>  ’Acta,  or  to  &v(a  ’Acrtrjy, 
and  Tf  KO.TU}  ’Acta,  or  ra  Kara  rgs  ’Acitjs,  or 
’Acta  ivThs  "A\vos  Ttorapov ; and  afterwards  the 
Euphrates  was  adopted  as  a more  natural  boundary. 
Another  division  was  made  by  the  Taurus  into 
Asia  intra  Tavrum,  i.  e.  the  part  of  W.  Asia  N. 
and  NW.  of  the  Taurus,  and  Asia  extra  Tauirum^ 
all  the  rest  of  the  continent.  (’Act'a  kvrbs  rod 
Tavpov,  and  ’Acta  iKrhs  rov  Tavpov.)  The  division 
ultimately  adopted,  but  apparently  not  till  the  4th 
century  of  our  era,  was  that  of  A.  Major  and 
A.  Minor.  — (1.)  Asia  Major  (’A.  g ixeyaKf) 
was  the  part  of  the  continent  E.  of  the  Tanais,  the 
Euxine,  an  imaginary  line  dravm  from  the  Euxine 
at  Trapezus  {Trebizond')  to  the  Gulf  of  Issus,  and 
the  Mediterranean  : thus  it  included  the  countries 
of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  with  all  the  Scythian  tribes  to 
the  E.,  Colchis,  Iberia,  Albania,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Arabia,  Babylonia,  Mesopotamia,  Assyria,  Media, 
Susiana,  Persis,  Ariana,  Hyi'cania,  Margiana,  Bac- 
triana,  Sogdiana,  India,  the  land  of  the  Sinae,  and 
Serica;  respecting  which,  see  the  several  articles. — 
(2.)  Asia  Minor  (’Acia  g piKpa  : Anatolia'),  was 
the  peninsula  on  the  extreme  W.  of  Asia,  bounded 
by  the  Euxine,  Aegean,  and  Mediterranean,  on  the 
N.,  W.,  and  S. ; and  on  the  E.  by  the  mountains  on 
the  W.  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
was,  for  the  most  part,  a fertile  country,  intersected 
with  mountains  and  rivers,  abounding  in  minerals, 
possessing  excellent  harbours,  and  peopled,  from  the 
earliest  knowm  period,  by  a variety  of  tribes  from 
Asia  and  from  Europe.  For  particulars  respecting 
the  country,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  separate 
articles  upon  the  parts  into  which  it  was  divided  by 
the  later  Greeks,  namely,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Caria, 
on  the  W. ; Lycia,  Pamphylia,  and  Cilicia,  on  the  S. ; 
Bithynia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Pontus,  on  the  E. ; and 
Phrygia,  Pisidia,  Galatia,  and  Cappadocia,  in  the 
centre ; see  also  the  articles  Asia  (the  Roman  Pro- 
vince), Troas,  Aeolia,  Ionia,  Doris,  Lycaonia, 
Pergamus,  Halys,  Sangarius,  Taurus,  &c. 

IV.  General  Form  and  Structure  of  Asia.  — 
The  description  of  the  outlines  and  internal  structure 
of  the  several  countries  of  Asia  is  given  in  the  re- 
spective articles  upon  them.  As  a kind  of  index  to 
the  whole,  we  now  give  a description  of  the  continent 
in  its  most  striking  general  features. 

The  boundaries  of  the  continent  are  defined  on  all 
sides  by  its  coast  line,  except  at  the  narrow  isthmus 
(of  Suez)  where  it  touches  Africa,  and  the  far  wider 
track  on  the  NW.,  which  unites  it  to  Europe.  On 
this  side  the  boundary  has  varied.  Among  the  an- 
cients, it  was  the  river  Tanais  (^Don) ; it  is  now  formed 
by  the  Oural  mountains  and  the  river  Oural,  from 
the  Arctic  Ocean  to  the  Caspian,  and  by  the  Cau- 
casus between  the  Caspian  and  the  Euxine;  two 
boundaries  across  two  different  isthmuses. 

On  looking  at  a map  of  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
and  comparing  the  three  continents,  two  things  will 
strike  an  intelligent  observer  ; their  inequality  of 
size,  and  their  difference  of  form.  Asia  is  nearly 
five  times  the  size  of  Europe,  and  one-third  greater 
than  Africa  ; their  estimated  areas  being  : Europe, 
3,595,000  sq.  miles;  Africa,  12,000,000  sq.  miles; 
Asia,  16,000,000  sq.  miles.  In  comparing  their 
forms,  we  may  adopt  the  obvious  resemblance  of  a 
great  mass  of  land,  with  its  peninsulas  and  promon- 
tories, to  a body  and  its  limbs.  In  this  view,  Africa 
is  a body  without  limbs  ; Europe  has  numerous 
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limbs,  its  E.  part  forming  only  a small  body,  which 
is  in  fact  a part  of  that  of  Asia ; while  Asia  forms 
a huge  body,  from  which  limbs  project  E.,  S.,  and 
SW.,  the  body  forming  about  4-5ths  of  the  whole.  Of 
course  the  outlying  islands  must  be  regarded  as  de- 
tached limbs,  and  with  these  Asia  is  far  more  abun- 
dantly provided  than  either  of  the  other  continents. 
To  trace  in  detail  the  features  thus  indicated  is  the 
province  of  a more  general  work  than  the  present  ; 
but,  in  connection  with  ancient  geography,  it  is  im- 
portant to  observe  the  vast  influence  on  the  history 
and  civilization  of  the  world,  which  has  resulted 
from  the  manner  in  which  the  adjacent  parts  of  W. 
Asia,  S.  Europe,  and  N.  Africa,  with  their  projecting 
members  and  intersecting  seas,  are  related  to  one 
another. 

The  structure  of  the  great  mass  of  the  Asiatic 
continent  is  peculiarly  interesting.  Its  form  is  that 
of  a four-sided  figure,  extending  in  length  E.  and  W., 
and  in  breadth  N.  and  S.,  but  much  wider  on  the 
eastern  than  on  the  western  side.  The  reason  of 
this  is  soon  made  evident.  The  map  shows  that  the 
continent  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  portions, 
by  two  gx'eat  mountain  chains,  running  from  W.  to 
E.,  and  continually  diverging  from  each  other.  Both 
may  be  regarded,  in  a first  rough  view,  as  beginning 
from  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  Caspian.  The 
N.  chain,  which  we  may  call  the  Altai  from  the 
name  of  its  chief  portion,  at  first  interrupted  by 
extensive  plains,  follows  a general,  though  ii'regular, 
direction,  not  far  from  the  parallel  of  50°  N.  lat.,  till 
about  110°  E.  long.,  where  it  strikes  off  NE.  to- 
wards the  extremity  of  the  continent  at  Behring 
Strait.  The  other  (which,  for  a like  reason,  we 
may  call  Himalaya  chain)  diverges  more  steadily 
to  the  southward  of  its  eastern  com'se,  till  it  reaches 
100°  E.  long.,  where  it  meets  a transverse  chain 
running  down  from  a still  more  easterly  point  of  the 
N.  chain,  and  extending  southwards  till  it  runs  out 
into  the  ocean  in  the  form  of  the  Malay  peninsula. 
These  two  great  chains  and  the  one  which  unites 
them  on  the  east,  are  the  margins  or  walls  of  a vast 
elevated  plateau  or  table-land,  attaining  in  some 
places  a height  of  10,000  feet,  for  the  most  part 
desert,  included  under  the  general  name  of  Tartary, 
outside  of  which  the  other  portions  of  the  continent 
slope  down  to  the  surrounding  seas,  but  in  different 
modes.  The  Northern  portion  descends  gradually 
in  a wide  and  nearly  unbroken  tract  of  land  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean  ; on  the  E.,  the  masses  of  land,  though 
more  broken,  are  large,  and  round  in  their  outlines ; 
but  on  the  south,  where  the  mountain  wall  is  highest, 
the  descent  from  it  is  also  the  most  sudden,  and 
the  tract  of  intervening  land  would  be  exceedingly 
narrow,  were  it  not  prolonged  in  the  vast  peninsula 
of  India.  How  mueh  of  the  natural  advantages  and 
political  importance  of  India  results  from  this  form- 
ation, it  is  not  our  province  to  do  more  than  hint  at. 
But,  westward  of  India,  the  descent  from  the  great 
central  plateau  needs  particular  attention.  Instead 
of  falling  in  a gradual  slope  to  the  Arabian  Sea  and 
the  Persian  Gulf,  the  land  forms  a distinct  and  much 
lower  plateau  (about  4000  feet  high),  called  that  of 
Iran,  bordered  on  the  S.  by  the  mountains  of  Beloo- 
chistan  and  Persia,  whence  the  range  skirts  the  E. 
margin  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates  valley,  to  the 
mountains  of  Armenia.  This  lower  table-land  (of 
Iran')  is  separated  on  the  E.  from  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  great  plain  of  NW.  India  (the  Pan- 
jah),  by  a range  of  mountains  (the  Soliman  M.), 
which  run  N.,  meeting  that  part  of  the  Himalaya 
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range,  which  Is  called  the  Indian  Caucasus  or  Hin- 
doo Koosh,  at  the  NW.  corner  of  the  Panjab,  NE. 
of  Cabool,  whence  it  continues  towards  the  Altai 
range,  cutting  the  plateau  of  Tartary  into  the  two 
unequal  parts  of  Independent  and  Chinese  Tar- 
tary. The  plateau  of  Iran  is  continued  on  the  SW. 
in  the  highlands  of  Arabia,  where  it  is  terminated 
(for  the  present : for  it  ascends  again  in  Africa)  by 
the  range  of  mountains  which  run  parallel  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  are  continued,  in  the  Lebanon  range, 
along  the  E.  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  till  they 
join  the  Taurus  and  Amanus,  which  belong  to  the 
chain  which  borders  the  plateau  of  Iran  on  the  south. 
Finally  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor  is  formed  by 
the  western  prolongations  of  the  last-named  chain, 
and  of  that  of  the  Himalaya,  under  the  names  re- 
spectively of  Taurus,  for  the  chain  along  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula,  and  Antitaurus,  Olympus,  and 
other  names,  for  the  more  broken  portions  of  the 
northern  chain.  In  fact  the  peninsula,  fi’om  the 
Caucasus  and  Caspian  to  the  Aegean,  may  be  re- 
garded as  an  almost  continuous  highland,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  two  chains.  To  what  extent  the 
ancients  were  acquainted  with  this  mountain  system, 
and  by  what  names  they  designated  its  several  parts, 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  articles  Taurus, 
Antitaurus,  Caucasus,  Imaus,  Emodus,  &c. 
The  general  view  now  given  will  suffice  to  indicate 
the  reasons  why  the  history  of  Asiatic  civilization  has 
always  been  confined  to  so  small  a portion  of  the 
continent. 

The  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  Asia  are  described 
under  the  respective  countries.  [P.  S.] 

A'SIA  (’Acn'a),  a Roman  provincial  division  of  the 
country,  which  we  call  Asia  Minor.  The  Roman 
prortnce  of  Asia  originated  in  the  testamentary  be- 
quest of  Attalus  (b.  c.  133),  the  last  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  to  the  Romans ; and  after  the  rising  of  Aris- 
tonieus  (b.  c.  131 — 129)  was  put  down,  the  province 
was  formed  (b,  c.  129)  in  the  usual  way,  by  the 
consul  M’.  Aquillius  with  the  assistance  of  ten  Roman 
commissioners.  (Strab.  p.  645.)  Strabo  observes  that 
the  province  was  reduced  to  the  same  foim  of  polity 
which  existed  in  his  time;  but  this  gives  no  exact 
information  as  to  the  limits.  Cicero  (jpro  Flacco, 
c.  27)  mentions  “ Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  and  Lydia  ” 
as  the  component  parts  of  the  province.  Within 
these  limits  Aeolis  and  Ionia  were  of  course  in- 
cluded ; and  probably  the  Dorian  towns  on  the  main- 
land. But  the  province  was  not  oiiginally  so  ex- 
tensive. Phrygia,  which  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mithridates  VI.,  was  declared  free  after  it  was 
taken  from  him.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  57.)  Cicero 
( Verr.  Act.  ii.  1 . c.  38)  speaks  of  Phrygia  (Phry- 
giam  totam)  as  one  of  the  countries  which  Dola- 
bella  and  his  quaestor  Verres  plundered;  and  the 
prorince  of  Dolabella  was  Cilicia  (b.  c.  80). 

In  the  republican  period  the  province  of  Asia  was 
generally  governed  by  a Propraetor,  who,  however,  is 
often  called  Praetor,  and  sometimes  Proconsul.  Upon 
the  division  of  the  provinces  between  Augustus  and 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  had  Asia,  whieh  was  governed 
by  a Proconsul.  (Strab.  p.840.;  Dion  Cass.  Iiii.l2.) 

L.  Cornelius  Sulla,  after  the  close  of  the  Mithri- 
datic  war  (b.  c.  84),  divided  Asia  into  40  Regiones, 
a division  which  was  made  apparently  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  money,  and  particularly  the  heavy 
contribution  which  Sulla  laid  on  Asia.  (Pint. 
Snlla,  c.  25;  Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1,  11,  pro  Flacco, 
c.  14).  This  province  contained  a large  number  of 
rich  towns  ; five  hundred  are  mentioned  in  the  first 
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centmy  of  our  aera,  a number  which  must  have  in- 
cluded, as  one  may  suppose,  every  place  that  could 
be  called  a town.  These  40  regions  contained  as 
many  chief  towns,  and  they  also  included  all  the 
smaller  towns  ; and  the  vectigalia  for  these  several 
regions  seem  to  have  been  let  at  their  respective 
chief  towns.  But  in  consequence  of  the  extortions  of 
the  Publicani,  the  dictator  Caesar  no  longer  allowed 
the  Publicani  to  farm  the  taxes.  He  remitted  to  the 
Asiatic  cities  one  third  of  the  payments,  which 
used  to  be  made  to  the  Publicani,  and  allowed  the 
cities  to  collect  the  decumae  from  the  cultivators 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  4 ; Dion  Cass.  xlii.  6).  Under 
this  arrangement  many  smaller  towns  were  placed 
under  the  larger  towns,  as  contributory  places,  and 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  dependent  places  (^vmjKdoi 
Kafiai).  In  these  chief  towns  were  the  offices  (apx^^a, 
ypafijuareia,  ypap.juaTO(pv\dKia^  which  contained 
the  documents  that  related  to  the  taxes  on  produce, 
the  titles  to  land,  and  the  contracts  of  hypothecation. 

There  was  another  division,  later  than  that  of 
Sulla,  into  “ conventus  juridici,”  as  in  other  Koman 
provinces,  for  judicial  purposes,  as  Cicero  says  (pro 
Fiasco,  c.  29 ; ‘ ubi  . . .jus  a nostro  magistratu 
dicitur  ’),  and  for  other  business  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  do  before  a court.  These  were  much  larger 
than  the  40  districts,  and  quite  independent  of  them. 
Tlie  following  were  the  chief  places  of  these  con- 
ventus, so  far  as  we  know  them:  Ephesus,  Tralles, 
Alabanda,  Laodicea  (or  the  Jurisdicto  Cibyratica, 
which  contained  25  towns:  see  Plin.  v.  28),  Apamea 
Cibotus,  Synnada;  Sardes  containing  all  Lydia,  but 
Philadelphia  in  the  second  century  was  also  the  chief 
town  of  a Conventus;  Smyrna;  Adramyttium,  and 
Pergamum.  These  Conventus  were  also  called  dio- 
ceses (dioiKyjaeis : Strab.  p.  629).  Cicero  (adFam. 
xiii.  67),  when  he  was  governor  of  Cilicia,  mentions 
three  dioceses  of  Asia,  Cibyratica,  Apamensis,  and 
Synnadensis,  which  belonged  to  Phrygia,  as  attached 
to  his  province  of  Cilicia ; but  this  arrangement  ap- 
pears to  have  been  only  temporary.  (Strab.  p.  631, 
mentions  the  Cibyratica  as  belonging  to  Asia.)  The 
40  regions  probably  disappeared  altogether,  for  the 
division  into  Conventus  seems  to  have  been  the  divi- 
sion for  all  administrative  purposes. 

Under  the  empire  there  was  a division  of  the 
cities  of  Asia  according  to  rank.  The  chief  cities 
were  called  Metropoleis  (Modestinus,  Dig.  27,  tit.  1. 
s.  6,Z>e  Excusationibus').  Besides  Ephesus,  there  are 
mentioned  as  Meti-opoleis  — Smyrna,  Sardes,  Perga- 
mum, Lampsacus,  and  Cyzicus.  Ephesus,  which 
Was  always  considered  the  chief  place  of  the  Province, 
was  called  “ first  of  all  and  the  greatest,”  and  “ the 
Metropolis  of  Asia.”  Metropolis  (p.r]Tp6Tro\is')  in  this 
sense  of  chief  town  is  quite  different  from  the  earlier 
Greek  meaning  of  “ mother  ” or  “ parent  city.”  As 
one  province  contained  several  of  these  Metropoleis, 
the  name  seems  to  have  been  conferred  merely  as  a 
title  of  honour,  at  least  in  the  case  of  these  cities  of 
Asia.  K any  privilege  was  connected  with  the  name, 
it  is  conjectured  that  the  cities  which  had  the  title 
of  Metropolis  were  in  turns  the  places  at  which  were 
held  the  great  festival  of  Asia  (t5  Koivhv  ’A<r/oy). 

There  were  also  autonomous  towns  in  Asia,  towns 
which  had  the  self-government  (avrovofiia).  The 
term  avTov6p.os  corresponds  to  the  Latin  “ libera 
civitas.”  Such  towns  are  sometimes  described  as 
having  “ freedom  and  immunity  from  taxation  ” 
(eAevdepla  Kal  areAeta).  The  second  term  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  Latin  “ immunitas.”  The  following 
list  of  autonomous  towns  in  Asia  has  been  made  out : 
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Alabanda,  Apollonis,  Aphrodisias,  the  island  Asty- 
palaea,  Caunus,  Chios,  Halicarnassus  (doubtful), 
Cnidos,  Cos,  Cyzicus,  Ilium,  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum, 
Mytilene,  Mylasa,  Phocaea,  Samos,  Stratonicea,  Ter- 
mera  in  Caria,  and  Teos  These  places  received 
their  privileges  at  various  times  and  under  various 
circumstances,  so  that  this  list,  which  is  also  pro- 
bably incomplete,  may  not  be  exact  as  to  any  one 
time.  Alexandria  Troas,  and  Parium,  were  made 
Roman  coloniae,  and,  as  it  appears,  Tralles  also. 

The  limits  of  the  province  Asia  have  been  deter- 
mined from  the  classical  writers.  In  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  (ii.  9,  xvi.  6),  Phrygia  is  excluded  fi*om 
Asia,  which  means  the  province  Asia;  and  in  tlie 
Apocalypse  (i.  4),  when  the  seven  churches  of  Asia 
are  addressed,  the  term  also  seems  to  have  a limited 
signification.  This  discrepancy  may  arise  from 
Phrygia  having  been  dmded,  the  south  and  east  part 
of  it  being  attached  to  Galatia.  (Strab.  pp.  568, 569.) 
But  there  appears  to  be  some  difficulty  about  this 
matter  of  Phrygia. 

At  the  close  of  the  4th  century  Asia  was  divided 
into  six  divisions.  1.  Asia  proconsularis,  a strip  along 
the  coast  from  Assus  to  the  Maeander,  with  Ephesus 
the  capital.  2.  Hellespontus,  with  Cyzicus  the 
capital.  3.  Lydia,  with  Sardes  the  capital.  4. 
Phrygia  Salutaris,  the  north-east  part  of  Phrygia, 
with  Eucarpia  the  capital.  5.  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
the  west  part  of  Phrygia,  extending  to  Ancyra  cf 
Phrygia  and  Aezani  or  Azani,  with  Laodicea  the 
capital.  6.  Caria,  with  Aphrodisias  the  capital. 

The  islands  which  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Asia  were  formed  into  a Provincia  Insularum  (eVap- 
Xia  VT](Tcau'),  by  Vespasian  as  it  appears.  In  the 
time  after  Constantine  it  contained  53  islands,  of 
which  Rhodes  was  the  Metropolis.  (Becker,  Jidm 
Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  by  J.  Marquardt.)  [G.  L.] 

ASIA'NI,  ASII  ('Acriauoi,  "Acrioi),  a Scytliian 
tribe  in  the  part  of  Asia  E.  of  the  Caspian,  who 
made  war  upon  the  Greek  kings  of  Bactria.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  511;  Trog.  Pomp.  xli.  Arg.]  Ukert,  vol.  iii. 
pt.  2,  p.  343.)  [P.  S.] 

ASl'DO  (prob.  Xeres  de  la  Frontera')^  an  inland 
city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Hispalis.  It  was  a colony,  with  the  epithet  Cae- 
sariana,  and  appears  to  be  the  ''Aaivhov  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  4.  § 13.)  Numerous  coins,  and  other  Roman 
antiquities,  have  been  found  at  Xerez,  its  supposed 
site.  Some,  however,  take  Xerez  for  the  ancient 
Asta,  and  Medina  Sidonia  for  Asido.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  15,  Med.  de  Esp.  i.  p.  164, 
iii.  p.  13;  Ukert,  ii.  1.  pp.  356,  3iS^.)  [P.  S.1 

ASINAEUS  SINUS.  [Asine,  No.  2.] 

ASINARUS,  or  ASSINARUS  (^Aaiuapos,  Diod. 
Pint.  ’Aaaiuapos,  Thuc.),  a small  river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helonis; 
memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  final  catastrophe  of 
the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  and  the  surren- 
der of  Nicias  with  the  remains  of  his  division  of 
the  army.  (Thuc.  vii.  84,  85;  Diod.  xiii.  19; 
Plut.  Nic.  27.)  It  is  clearly  identified  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  retreat  (as  related  in  detail  by 
Thucydides),  with  the  river  now  called  the  Fal- 
conara,  but  more  commonly  known  as  the  Fimie 
di  Noto,  from  its  proximity  to  that  city.  It  rises 
just  below  the  site  of  the  ancient  Neetum  (Koto 
Vecchio'),  and  after  flowing  under  the  walls  of  the 
modem  Noto,  enters  the  sea  in  a httle  bay  called 
Ballata  di  Noto,  about  4 miles  N.  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Helorus  (F.  Abisso').  Being  supplied  from 
several  subterranean  and  perennial  sources  it  has 
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a considerable  body  of  water,  as  described  by  Thu- 
cydides in  the  above  passage.  A curious  monument 
still  extant  near  Helorum  is  commonly  supposed 
to  have  been  erected  to  commemorate  the  victory 
of  the  Syracusans  on  this  occasion;  but  it  seems 
too  far  from  the  river  to  have  been  designed  for 
such  an  object.  [Helorum.]  Plutarch  tells  us 
(.V/c.  28),  that  the  Syracusans  instituted  on  the 
occasion  a festival  called  Asinaria\  and  it  is  said 
that  this  is  still  celebrated  at  the  present  day, 
though  now  converted  to  the  honour  of  a saint. 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  179;  Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iv.  1. 
p.  198;  Clnver.  p.  184.)  [E.H.  B.] 

ASINDUM.  [Asido.] 

A'SINE  (^Aaiur) : Eth.  ’AcrivaTos,  ’Atrivevs). 

1.  A town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the  coast,  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  Ql.  ii.  560)  as  one  of  the  places  subject 
to  Diomedes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
the  Dryopes,  who  originally  dwelt  on  Mt.  Parnassus. 
In  one  of  the  early  wars  between  the  Lacedaemonians 
and  the  Argives,  the  Asinaeans  joined  the  former 
when  they  invaded  the  Argive  territory  under  their 
king  Nicander;  but  as  soon  as  the  Lacedaemonians 
returned  home,  the  Argives  laid  siege  to  Asine  and 
razed  it  to  the  ground,  sparing  only  the  temple  of 
the  Pythaeus  Apollo.  The  Asinaeans  escaped  by 
sea;  and  the  Lacedaemonians  gave  to  them,  after 
the  end  of  the  first  l\Iessenian  war,  a portion  of  the 
ISIessenian  territory,  where  they  built  a new  town. 
Nearly  ten  centuries  after  the  destruction  of  the  city 
its  ruins  were  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  found  the 
temple  of  Apollo  still  standing.  (Pans,  ii.36.  § 4,  iii. 
7.  § 4,  iv.  14.  § 3,  34.  § 9,  seq.;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
Leake  places  Asine  at  Tolon,  where  a peninsular 
maritime  height  retains  some  Hellenic  remains.  The 
desciiption  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions  it  (ii.  36.  § 4) 
immediately  after  Didymi  in  Hermionis,  might  lead 
us  to  place  it  further  to  the  east,  on  the  confines  of 
Epidauria;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  373)  places  it  near  Nauplia;  and  Pausanias  him- 
self proceeds  to  describe  Lema,  Temenium,  and 
Nauplia  immediately  after  Asine.  Perhaps  Asine 
ought  to  be  placed  in  the  plain  of  Iri,  which  is 
further  to  the  east.  The  geographers  of  the  French 
Commission  place  Asine  at  Kandia,  a village  between 
Tolon  and  Iri,  where  they  found  some  ancient  re- 
mains above  the  village,  and,  at  a mile’s  distance 
from  it  towards  Iri,  the  ruins  of  a temple.  But,  as 
Leake  observes,  “ the  objection  to  Kdndia  for  the 
site  of  Asine  is,  that  it  is  not  on  the  sea-shore,  as 
Pausanias  states  Asine  to  have  been;  and  which  he 
repeats  (iv.  34.  § 12)  by  saying  that  the  Messenian 
Asine,  whither  the  Asinaei  of  Argolis  migrated,  after 
the  destruction  of  their  city  by  the  Ai’gives,  was 
situated  on  the  sea-side,  in  the  same  mamier  as 
Asine  in  Argolis.”  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,^.  290, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^'C.  p.  51.) 

2.  A towm  in  l^Iessenia,  which  was  built  by  the 
Dryopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  Asine  in  the 
Argeia,  as  related  above.  (Pans.  ll.  cc.)  It  stood  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  the  Asinaean  gulf,  from  this  town 
('Aaivaios  koXttos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  359 ; Asinaeus 
Sinus,  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7).  Asine  was  distant  40  stadia 
north  of  the  promontory  Acritas,  40  stadia  from  Co- 
lonides  (Pans.  iv.  34.  § 12),  15  miles  from  Methona, 
and  30  miles  from  Messene  (Tab.  Pent.').  Its  site 
is  now  occupied  by  Koroni,  which  is  situated  upon 
a hill  jutting  out  into  the  sea  above  C.  Gallo  (the 
ancient  Acritas).  The  ancient  town  of  Corone  was 
situated  fui'ther  north;  and  it  has  been  reasonably con- 
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jectured  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  removed  fi-om 
their  town  to  the  deserted  site  of  Asine,  and  carried 
with  them  their  ancient  name, — such  a migration 
of  names  not  being  uncommon  in  Greece.  (Boblaye, 
Recherches,  (fc.  p.  112;  Leake,  Peloponn.  p.  195.) 

The  Messenian  Asine  continued  to  be  a place  of 
considerable  importance  from  its  foundation  at  the 
close  of  the  first  Messenian  war  till  the  sixth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  when  it  is  mentioned  byHierocles. 
It  is  spoken  of  by  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  as  a town  of 
the  Dryopes,  and  its  name  occurs  in  the  history  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  in  subsequent  events. 
(Thuc.  iv.  13,  54,  vi.  93;  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  1.  § 25.) 
When  the  Messenians  returned  to  their  own  country 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  b.  c.  371,  the  Asinaeans 
were  not  molested  by  them ; and  even  in  the  time  of 
Pausanias  they  still  gloried  in  the  name  of  Dryopes. 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  § 11.) 

3.  An  Asine  in  Laconia  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  363)  as  situated  between  Amathus  (a  false 
reading  for  Psamathus)  and  Gythium;  and  Stepha- 
nus  B.  (s.  V.')  speaks  of  a Laconian  as  well  as  of  a 
Messenian  Asine.  Polybius  (v.  19)  likewise  relates 
that  Philip,  in  his  invasion  of  Laconia,  suffered  a re- 
pulse before  Asine,  which  appears  from  his  narrative 
to  have  been  near  Gythium.  But  notv^ithstanding 
these  authorities,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  there 
was  a town  of  the  name  of  Asine  in  Laconia.  Pau- 
sanias, in  describing  the  same  event  as  Polybius,  says 
that  Philip  was  repulsed  before  Las,  which  originally 
stood  on  the  summit  of  Mt.  “ Asia.”  (Paus.  iii.  24. 
§ 6.)  There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the 
“ Las  ” of  Pausanias  and  the  “ Asine  ” of  Polybius 
are  the  same  place;  and  the  resemblance  between 
the  names  “ Asia  ” and  “ Asine  ” probably  led  Poly- 
bius into  the  error  of  calling  Las  by  the  latter  name ; 
an  error  which  was  the  more  likely  to  arise,  because 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides  speak  of  the  Messenian 
Asine  as  a town  in  Laconia,  since  Messenia  formed 
a part  of  Laconia  at  the  time  when  they  wrote.  The 
en'or  of  Polybius  was  perpetuated  by  Strabo  and 
Stephanus,  and  has  found  its  way  into  most  modern 
works.  (Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  87 ; Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  279.) 

ASrSIUM  ('Aaiaiou:  but  Aicrlaiov,  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 53,  and  AXaiov  in  Strab.  v.  p.  227,  is  probably  a 
corruption  of  the  same  name;  Eth.  ’Acnaivos, 
Asisinas,  -atis),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
w'estem  side  of  the  Apennines,  about  12  miles  E. 
of  Perusia,  and  20  S.  of  Iguvium.  Its  name  is 
found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  and  its  municipal 
rank  and  consideration  are  attested  by  inscriptions. 
Procopius  (iii.  12.  p.  326)  mentions  it  as  a strong 
fortress,  which  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila. 
The  modem  city  of  Assisi  (celebrated  as  the 
birth-place  of  St.  Francis)  retains  the  ancient  site, 
as  well  as  name,  and  contains,  besides  numerous 
inscriptions  and  other  minor  antiquities,  the  well- 
preserved  portico  of  an  ancient  temple,  now  con- 
verted into  that  of  a church.  Some  remains  of 
a Eoman  aqueduct  and  baths  are  also  visible. 
(Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53;  Orell.  Inscr. 
1250;  Eampoldi,  Corograha  dell’  Italia,  vol.  i.  p. 
139.)  " [E.  H.  B.] 

ASMABAEUS.  [Tyana.] 

ASMIEAEA  (’Ao-jutpaia),  a district  of  Serica, 
N.  of  the  Asmiraei  M.  (xa  ’Aapipaia  opri'),  with  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  2,  3,  5,  6; 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6)  ; perhaps  Khamil  or  Hami, 
a considerable  emporium  of  Chinese  Tartary,  in  42® 
30'  N.  lat.,  and  93°  40'  E.  long.  [P.  S.J 


ASNAUS.  ■ 

ASNAUS.  [Aeropus.] 

ASO'PIA  or  ASO'PUS.  [Asopus,  No.  2.] 

ASO'PUS  (’A(T«7r(iy),  1.  A river  of  Boeotia, 

flowing  through  the  southern  part  of  this  country,  in 
an  easterly  direction,  and  falling  into  the  Euripus  in 
the  territory  of  Attica,  near  Oropus.  It  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  several  small  streams,  one  rising 
near  Thespiae,  and  the  others  in  Mount  Cithaeron. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  a spot  just  under  the 
village  of  KriaMki,  where  are  two  trees,  a well,  and 
several  springs.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
forms  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  Thebes 
and  Plataeae,  flowing  through  a plain  called  Para- 
SOPIA.  (Sirab.  ix.  p.  409.)  It  then  forces  its  way 
through  a rocky  ravine  of  no  great  length  into  the 
plain  of  Tanagra,  after  flowing  through  which  it 
again  traverses  a rocky  defile,  and  enters  the  mari- 
time plain  of  Oropus.  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  the  river  is  now  called  V^vriem^  in  the  lower 
Vwrimdi.  Homer  describes  it  as  “ deep  grown  with 
rushes,  and  grassy  ” {fioAixrxoivov^  \€x^ffoiriv,Il.  iv. 
383).  It  is  frequently  dry  in  summer,  but  after 
heavy  rains  was  not  easy  to  ford.  (Thuc.  ii.  5.)  It 
was  on  the  banks  of  the  Asopus  that  the  memorable 
battle  of  Plataeae  was  fought,  b.c.  479.  (Herod,  vi. 
108,  ix.  51 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  408,  seq.;  4*aus.  v.  14.  § 
3 ; Ov.  Am.  iii.  6.  33  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
Vol.  ii.  pp.  326,  424,  442,  448.) 

2.  (^jRiver  of  St.  George),  a river  of  Peloponnesus, 
rising  in  the  mountains  S.  of  Phlius,  and  flowing 
through  Sicyonia  into  the  Corinthian  gulf.  Hence 
the  plain  of  Sicyonia  was  called  AsoPis  or  Asopia. 
Its  principal  sources  are  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Gavrid. 
In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  a clear  tranquil 
stream,  but  in  passing  through  Sicyonia  it  becomes 
rapid,  white,  and  turbid.  It  flows  past  the  city  of 
Sicyon  on  the  east,  and  joins  the  sea  a little  east- 
ward of  a round  height  in  the  plain.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  271,  viii.  p.  382,  ix.  p.  408  ; Pans.  ii.  5.  § 2, 
15.  § 1;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  343,  355,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  31.) 

Respecting  the  river-god  Asopus,  who  frequently 
occurs  in  mythology,  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth. 

3.  A river  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  rising  in  Mt. 
Oeta,  and  flowing  into  the  Malic  gulf  at  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae.  For  details  see  Thermopylae. 

4.  A river  in  Paros,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  382). 

5.  A town  of  the  Eleuthero-Lacones  in  Laconia, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Laconian  gulf,  and  60  stadia 
south  of  Acriae.  It  possessed  a temple  of  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  on  the  citadel  a temple  of  Athena  Cy- 
parissia.  At  the  distance  of  12  stadia  above  the 
town  there  was  a temple  of  Asclepius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  364 ; Pans.  Hi.  21.  § 7,  22.  § 9 : Ptol.  in.  16.  § 9 ; 
'AadyiroXis,  Hierocl.  p..  647.)  Strabo  (Z.  c.)  speaks 
of,  Cyparissia,  and  Asopus  as  two  separate  places ; 
but  it  appears  that  Asopus  was  the  later  name  of 
Cyparissia.  Pausanias  (in.  22.  § 9)  says  that  at 
the  foot  of  the  acropolis  of  Asopus  were  the  ruins  of 
the  city  of  the  Achaei  Paracyparissii.  Strabo  de- 
scribes Cyparissia  as  “a  town  with  a harbour,  si- 
tuated upon  a Chersonese,”  which  corresponds  to  the 
site  of  Blitra.  The  latter  is  on  the  high  rocky  pen- 
insula of  Kavo  Xyli,  east  of  which  there  is  a deep 
inlet  of  the  sea  and  a good  harbour.  The  acropolis 
of  Cyparissia  or  Asopus  must  have  occupied  the 
summit  of  Kavo  Xyli.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p. 
225,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  169.) 

6.  [Laodicea  ad  Lycum.] 

ASPA  LUCA,  in  Aquitania,  is  mentioned  in  the 
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Anton.  Itin.,  on  the  road  between  Caesaraugusta 
(Saragossa),  and  Beneharmum,  on  the  Gallic  side  of ; 
the  Pyrenees.  Walckenaer  (Geog.  ^c,  vol.  i.  p.  304) i 
fixes  this  place  at  Aiccot^,  in  the  valley  of  Aspe  ; 
the  river  Aspe  is  a branch  of  the  Ad&wr.  At  Pont 
Lesquit,  near  Accous,  the  valley  contracts,  but  it 
opens  again,  and  forms  a pass  into  Spain.  Walckenaer 
conjectures  that  the  Apiates,  mentioned  by  Dion 
Cassius  (xxxix.  46),  among  the  people  of  Aquitania, 
whom  P.  Crassus  subdued  during  Caesar’s  Gallic: 
wars,  are  the  Aspiates,  or  inhabitants  of  the  valley 
of  Aspe,  and  that  there  is  no  reason  to  correct 
Apiates  into  Sotiates.  But  Caesar’s  narrative 
(B.  G.  iii.  20)  applies  to  the  Sotiates,  and  Dion  has,, 
the  same  story  in  substance  with  the  name  Apiates 
in  the  present  text,  instead  of  Sotiates.  [G.  L.]  • 

ASPABO'TA  (’Ao-n-o^dn-a),  a town  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  oh  the  Caspian  (Sea  of  Aral),  N.  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Oxus.  (Ptol.  vi.  14.  § 2,  viii.  23,’ 
§ 15;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPACA'RA,  ASPACA'RAEX’A/TwoKcipo,  ’A(r- 
Ttaxdpou),  a city  and  people  of  Serica,  S.  of  the. 
Issedones.  (Ptol.  vi.  16.  §§  5,  7;  Amm.  Marc, 
xxiii.  6,  Asparata.)  [P*  S.j 

ASPASl'ACAE.  [Aspisii.] 

ASPARAGIUM,  a town  of  Illyria,  in  the  territory 
of  Dyrrhachium,  where  Pompey  was  encamped  for 
some  time  in  his  campaign  against  Caesar,  b.  c.  48. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  Hi.  30,  41,  76.) 

ASPA'SlI  (^Aavdawi,  V.  R.  ‘'Atnrioi),  a tribe  of 
; the  Paropamisadae  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  Paropamisus 
(Hindoo  Koosh),  about  the  river  Choes  or  Choaspes 
(Kameh),  whom  Alexander  shbdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  b.  c.  327*  (Arrian.  A naJ.  ivi  23,24.) 
Strabo  calls  them  HippasH  (‘iTTwoo-iot,  xv.  pp.  691, 
698),  according  to  Casaubon’s  emendation  of  the 
unmeaning  text : and  modern  scholars  have  obseiwed 
that  the  names  are  identical,  both  meaning  horse- 
men, for  the  root  asp  in  Sanscrit  and  Persian  is 
equivalent  to  lirn  in  Greek.  (Schmieder,  adf  Arrian. 
Ind.  6 ; Groskurd,  German  Translation  of  Strabo, 
p.  119.)  Their  chief  cities  were  Gorydala  and 
Arigabum.  [P.  S.] 

ASP  A VIA,  a fortress  in  the  S.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  account  of  Caesar’s  campaign  against 
Sext.  Pompeius  (Bell.  Hisp.  24)  as  5 M.  P.  from 
Ucubis.  The  places  here  referred  to  should  probably 
be  sought  in  the  mountains  of  Baetica  (Sierra  Mo- 
rena)  above  Cordoba  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  351, 
352.)  [P.  S.] 

ASPENDUS  ('' Atnrevbos : Eth.  ’Ao”7r6j/5tos),a  city 
of  Pamphylia,  on  the  Eurymedon,  60  stadia  from  tho 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  an  Argeian  colony  (Strab. 
p.  667).  It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  81, 
87,  108)  as  a port,  or  at  least  a place  up  to  w’hich 
ships  might  ascend.  The  town  was  situated  on  high 
ground;  on  a mountain,  as  Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  it; 
or  a very  lofty  hill,  which  commands  a view  of  the 
sea.  (Mela,  i.  14.)  The  site  must  be  easily  deter- 
mined by  an  examination  of  the  lower  part  of  tlie 
Eurymedon.  From  an  extract  in  Spratt’s  Lyeia 
(vol.  H.  p.  32)  it  may  be  collected  that  the  name  is 
still  Aspendus ; it  is  described  as  6 or  8 miles  from 
the  sea,  and  a lofty  city.  One  argument  that  is 
urged  to  prove  the  identity  is,  that  a gi’eat  mai’sh 
near  it  is  still  called  Capru,  a name  identical  with 
that  of  the  ancient  marsh  or  lake  Capria.  Strabo 
mentions  the  lake  Capria,  and  then  the  Eurjmiedon ; 
and  he  may  mean  that  the  lake  or  marsh  is  near  the 
river.  The  brief  extract  as  to  Aspendus  in  Spratt 
is  rather  obscure.  Pliny  (xxxi.  7)  mentions  a lake 
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at  Aspendns,  where  salt  was  produced  by  evapora- 
tion. In  the  neighbourhood  the  olive  was  much 
cultivated. 

Thasybulus  lost  his  life  at  Aspendus;  being  sur- 
prised in  his  tent  by  the  Aspendians,  on  whom  he 
had  levied  contributions.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8 ; Diod. 
xiv.  99.)  Alexander,  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
visited  Aspendus,  and  the  place  surrendered  upon 
preparation  being  made  by  the  king  to  besiege  it. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  26.)  It  was  a populous  place 
after  Alexander’s  time,  for  it  raised  on  one  occasion 
4000  hoplites.  (Polyb.  v.  73.)  The  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  when  moving  forward  to  invade  Galatia, 
came  near  Termessus,  and  made  a show  of  entering 
Pamphylia,  which  brought  him  a sum  of  money  from 
the  Aspendii  and  other  Pamphylians.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
15;  Polyb.  xxii.  18.) 

The  old  medals  of  Aspendus  have  the  epi- 
graph E2.  E2T.  E2TF.  E2TFEANT5.,  but  those 
of  more  recent  date  have  the  common  form  A2. 
ASriENAIUN.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor.,  vol.  ii.  p. 
282.)  [G.  L.] 


ASPHALTITES  LACUS.  [Palaestina.] 
ASPIS.  [Proconnesus.] 

ASP  IS  (’AtTWis),  aft.  known  by  the  Roman  trans- 
lation CLU'PEA,  CLYPEA  (KAtiTreo,  Strab.  Ptol. 
Kalibiah,  Ru.),  an  important  fortified  city  of  the 
Carthaginian  territory,  and  afterwards  of  the  Roman 
province  of  Africa  (Zeugitana).  It  derived  its 
Greek  and  Roman  names  from  its  site,  on  a hill  of 
shield-like  shape,  adjoining  the  promontory,  which 
was  sometimes  called  by  the  same  name,  and  also 
Taphitis  (6jcpa  Ta<p7ris,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  834),  and 
which  fonns  the  E.  point  of  the  tongue  of  land 
that  runs  out  NE.,  and  terminates  in  Mercurii  Pr. 
((7.  Bon),  the  NE.  headland  of  N.  Africa.  The 
island  of  Cossyra  lies  off  it  to  the  E.,  and  Lilybaeum 
in  Sicily  is  directly  opposite  to  it,  to  the  NE.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  277.)  At  the  S.  foot  of  the  promontory  is  a 
small  bay,  forming  a harbour  protected  on  every 
side,  and  giving  access  to  a large  open  plain.  No 
spot  could  be  more  favourable  for  an  invader;  and  a 
mythical  tradition  chose  it  as  the  landing-place  of 
Cadmus  (Nonn.  Dionys.  iv.  386),  while  another 
made  it  the  scene  of  the  struggle  of  Heracles  with 
Antaeus  (Procop.  Vand.  ii.  10).  We  are  not  in- 
formed whether  there  was  a Punic  fortress  on  the 
spot : it  is  incredible  that  the  Carthaginians  should 
have  neglected  it ; but,  at  all  events,  Agathocles, 
who  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aquiiaeia),  perceived  its  importance,  and  built 
the  city  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  b.  c.  310 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  834).  In  the  First  Punic  War  it 
was  the  landing-place  of  Manlius  and  Regulus, 
whose  first  action  was  to  take  it,  b.  c.  256;  and  its 
possession  afforded  the  survivors  of  the  unfortunate 
army  a place  of  refuge,  from  which  they  were 
carried  off  in  safety  % the  victorious  fleet  of 
Aemilius  and  Fulvius  b.  c.  255.  (Polyb.  i.  29  36; 
Appian.  Pun.  3.) 


ASPITRGIANI. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  passing  over  a naval 
skirmish  off  Clupea,  B.  c.  208  (Liv.  xxvii.  29),  the 
plain  beneath  the  city  became  famous  for  Masinissa’s 
narrow  escape  after  his  defeat  by  Bocchar,  when 
the  wounded  prince  was  only  saved  by  the  suppo- 
sition that  he  had  perished  in  the  large  river  which 
flows  through  the  plain  (Wady-el- Adieb),  but  to 
which  the  ancients  give  no  name,  b.  c.  204  (Liv. 
xxix.  32).  In  the  Third  Punic  War,  the  consul 
Piso,  B.  c.  148,  besieged  it  by  land  and  sea,  but 
was  repulsed.  (Appian.  Pun.  110.)  It  is  men- 
tioned more  than  once  in  the  Julian  Civil  War. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  ii.  23 ; Hirt.  B.  Afr.  2.)  It  stood  30 
M.  P.  from  Curubis.  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
free  city  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3 ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  7,  8),^ 
where  KAuTrea  and  ’Aottls  are  distinguished  by  15' 
of  long. : probably  the  former  is  meant  for  the  town 
and  the  latter  for  the  cape  (Mela,  i.  7.  § 3;  Sta- 
diasm.  p.  452;  Sil.  iii.  243;  Solin.  27;  Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  55,  57,  493,  518;  Tab.  Pent.).  It  was  a dis- 
tinguished episcopal  see,  A.  d.  411 — 646,  and  the 
last  spot  on  which  the  African  Christians  made  a 
stand  against  the  Mohammedan  conquerors.  (Mor- 
celli,  Africa  Christiana,  s.  v.;  Arab  writers,  re- 
ferred to  by  Barth,  p.  186.) 

Its  interesting  ruins,  partly  on  and  partly  below 
the  hiU,  and  among  them  a remarkable  Roman  fort, 
are  described  by  Barth  (Wandermgen,  pp.  134 — 
137;  Shaw,  p.  89,  2d  ed.  [P.  S.] 

ASPIS  (’A(T7rtv ; Marsa  Zaffran),  a town  and 
promontory  of  N.  Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Great 
Syrtis,  with  the  best  harbour  in  the  Syrtis,  600 
stadia  N.  of  Turris  Euphrantis  near  the  bottom  of 
the  Syrtis.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Beechey,  p.  140; 
Barth,  p.  369).  [P.  S.] 

ASPI'SII  (jAcrirlaioi  "Xubdai),  a people  of  Scythia 
intra  Imaum,  N.  of  the  Jaxartes,  and  W.  of  the 
Aspisii  Montes  (ra  ' Aair iaia  opr):  Ptol.  vi.  14. 
§§  6,  12).  They  appear  to  be  the  same  as  the 
’AarraaiaKai  No/idSes,  between  the  Oxus  and  the 
Tanais,  mentioned  by  Polybius  (x.  45).  [P.  S.] 

ASPLE'DON  CAarr\r]5wv:  Eth.  'Aa"7r\r)S6uios), 
also  called  SPLEDON,  an  ancient  city  of  Boeotia 
mentioned  by  Homer  (11.  ii.  510),  distant  20  stadia 
from  Orchomenus.  The  river  Melas  flowed  between 
the  two  cities.  (Strab.  Lx.  p.  416;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s. 
12;  Steph.  B.  s.v.-,  Etym.  M.  s.v.)  Strabo  says 
(1.  c.)  that  it  was  subsequently  called  Eudeielus 
(EuSeieAos),  from  its  sunny  situation;  but  Pausanias 
(ix.  38.  § 9)  relates  that  it  was  abandoned  in  his 
time  from  a want  of  water.  The  town  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Aspledon,  a son  of  Po- 
seidon and  the  nymph  Mideia.  The  site  of  Aspledon 
is  uncertain.  I.eake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
162)  places  it  at  Tzamdli,  but  Forchhammer  (HeU 
lenica,  p.  177),  with  more  probability,  at  Avro- 
Kastro. 

A'SPONA  or  ASPUNA  (^Aavova),  a place  in 
Galatia,  named  in  all  the  Itineraries.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxv.  10)  calls  it  a small  municipium 
of  Galatia.  It  lay  on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Cae- 
sarea Mazaca.  The  site  does  not  seem  to  be  deter- 
mined. [G.  L.] 

ASPURGIA'NT  (’Aarroopyiavoi,  V.R.  'Aarrovy- 
ynavoi),  a tribe  of  the  Asiatic  Maeotae,  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus,  in  the  region 
called  Sindice,  between  Phanagoria  and  Gorgippia. 
They  were  among  the  Maeotic  tribes  whom  Pole- 
mon  I.,  king  of  Pontus  and  the  Bosporus,  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  attempted  to  subdue;  but  they 
took  him  prisoner  and  put  him  to  death.  (Strab 
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XI*.  p.  495,  xii.  p.  556 ; Steph.  B.  3.v.‘,  see  Ritter’s 
speculations  on  the  name,  in  connection  with  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Asia,  Vorhalle,  pp.  296,  foil.). 
They  seem  to  be  the  Asturicani  of  Ptolemy  (v.  9. 

§ 7).  . [P-  S.] 

ASSA  (’A<r(ra:  ’A(r<roto?),  a town  of  Chal- 

cidice,  in  Macedonia,  on  the  Singitic  gulf.  (Herod, 
vii.  122.)  It  is  probably  the  same  town  as  the 
Asseba  of  Theopompus  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ‘'Aaa-rjpa), 
and  the  Cassera  of  Pliny  (iv.  10),  its  territory 
being  called  Assykytis  (^AvcvpvTis)  by  Aristotle 
(^Hist.  An.  iii.  12).  Here  was  a river  which  was 
called  the  ^fvxpSs  from  its  coldness.  (Aristot.  1.  c.) 
Leake  places  Assa  at  the  head  of  the  Singitic  gulf, 
at  some  ruins  called  PaleoJcastro,  about  midway, 
by  land,  between  Erisso  and  Vvn'vv/ri.  {Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  153.) 

ASSACA'NI  (Curt  viii.  10.  s.  38),  ASSACE'NI 
(’A(r<roffrjvol,  Aman,  Anab.  iv.  25,  v.  20;  'Acrra- 
Kr]voi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  698 ; but  Arrian  distinguishes 
the  names  as  those  of  separate  tribes,  Ind.  1.,  and 
Strabo  distinguishes  his  Astaceni  from  the  subjects 
of  Assacenus : if  the  distinction  be  real,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  draw  it  definitely),  one  of  the  tribes, 
and  apparently  the  largest  of  them,  whom  Alexander 
encountered  in  the  district  of  the  Paropamisadae, 
in  the  lateral  valleys  on  the  S.  of  the  Paropamisus 
{Hindoo  Koosh'),  between  the  Cophen  {CdbuV)  and 
the  Indus;  and  whom  he  subdued  on  his  march 
into  India,  b.c.  327.  The  others  were  the  Aspasii 
and  Guraei,  to  whom  Strabo  (Lc.)  adds  the 
Masiani  and  Nysaei. 

The  territory  of  the  Assaceni  appears  to  have 
lain  between  the  Indus  and  Cophen,  at  and  about 
their  junction,  as  far  W.  as  the  valley  of  the  Guraeus 
{Panjkore).  Their  chief  cities  were  Massaca  or 
Mazaga,  their  capital,  and  Peucela  (Arrian.  Ind. 
1.  § 8),  besides  the  fortresses  of  Ora,  Bezira, 
Aornus,  Orobatis,  Embolima,  and  Dyrta.  At 
the  time  of  Alexander’s  invasion,  they  were  governed 
by  a prince  whom  the  Greeks  called  by  the  name 
of  his  tribe,  Assacenus  (like  Taxiles,  the  king  of 
Taxila),  or  by  his  mother  Cleophis  (Curt.). 

They  brought  into  the  field  an  army  of  30,000 
foot,  20,000  horse,  and  30  elephants;  but  this  force 
measured  their  numbers  and  wealth,  rather  than 
their  real  strength.  They  were  the  least  hardy  and 
courageous  of  all  the  mountaineers  of  N.  India,  and 
had  already  been  the  subjects  of  the  successive 
Asiatic  empires,  Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian, 
before  they  were  subdued  by  Alexander. 

Some  modem  scholars  think  that  the  Affghans 
preserve  the  name.  [P.  S.J 

ASSE'DONES.  [Issedones.] 

ASSE'RA.  [Assa.] 

ASSE'SUS  (A(T(r‘^«r<{s:  Eih.'A(r(Ti)aios),  a town 
in  the  territory  of  Miletus  (Herod,  i.  19,  22;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'A(T(T7\<t6sj,  with  a temple  of  Athena,  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  in  a war  between  the  Milesians 
and  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia.  The  king,  following 
the  advice  of  the  Pythia,  built  two  temples  at  As- 
sesus,in  place  of  that  which  was  destroyed.  [G.  L.] 

ASSO'RUS  {” A(T(T(i)po5,  and  ’Aaawpiov,  Steph. 
B.;  Aa (Tripos,  Ptol.:  Eth.'A(T(T<i3p'LVos,  Assorinus ; 
Asaro'),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated 
about  half  way  between  Agyrium  and  Enna.  It 
was  a city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  never  to  have 
received  a Greek  colony.  In  b.  c.  396  it  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  as  the  only  Siculian  town  which 
remained  faithful  to  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Carthaginian  expedition  under 
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Himilco.  In  consequence,  we  find  Dionysius,  after 
the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians,  concluding  a treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  Assorini,  and  leaving  them  in 
possession  of  their  independence.  (Diod.  xiv.  58, 
78.)  At  this  time  it  would  seem  to  have  been 
a place  of  some  importance;  but  no  subsequent 
mention  of  it  occurs  until  the  days  of  Cicero,  in 
whose  time  it  appears  to  have  been  but  a small 
town,  though  retaining  its  municipal  independence, 
and  possessing  a territory  fertile  in  com.  It  suf- 
fered severely,  in  common  with  the  neighbouring 
towns,  from  the  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic.  in  Verr. 
iii.  18,  43,  iv.  44.)  We  leam  from  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy,  that  it  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empire  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13),  and 
the  modem  town  of  Asaro  undoubtedly  occupies 
the  site,  as  well  as  retains,  with  little  alteration, 
the  name  of  Assorus.  According  to  Fazello,  the 
remains  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  one  of  the  gates, 
were  still  visible  in  his  time.  ’ It  was  situated  on 
a lofty  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  flowed  the  river 
Chrysas  (now  called  the  Eittaino),  the  tutelary 
deity  of  which  was  worshipped  with  peculiar  re- 
verence by  the  Assorini,  and  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbouring  cities.  His  temple  was  situated,  as 
we  leam  from  Cicero,  at  a short  distance  from 
the  town,  on  the  road  to  Enna;  and  so  sacred  was 
it  deemed,  that  even  Verres  did  not  venture  openly 
to  violate  it,  but  his  emissaries  made  an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt  to  carry  off  the  statue  of  the  deity 
in  the  night.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44.)  Fazello  asserts 
that  considerable  remains  of  this  temple  were  still 
extant  in  his  day;  but  the  description  he  gives 
of  them  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  must 
have  belonged  to  an  ancient  edifice  of  a different 
class.  (Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  440.) 

The  coins  of  Assorus  bear  on  the  reverse  a stand- 
ing figure,  with  the  name  annexed  of  Chrysas. 
They  are  found  only  of  copper,  and  are  evidently 
of  late  date,  from  the  fact  that  the  legends  are  in 
Latin.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OP  ASSORUS. 

ASSU'RAE  {It.  Ant.  pp.  49,  51;  Tab.  Pint.-, 
‘'A<T(Tovpos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 30 ; Oppidum  Azuritanum, 
Plin.  V.  4.  § 4:  Zcmfeywr,  Ru.),  a considerable  inland 
city  of  the  Roman  province  Africa,  in  the  N.  of 
Byzacena,  near  the  Bagradas  and  the  confines  of 
Numidia,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Tucca  Terebinthina, 
and  20  M.  P.  south  of  Musti.  It  was  the  station 
of  a Roman  garrison.  It  is  identified  by  inscrip- 
tions, one  of  which,  on  a gate  or  triumphal  arch,  de- 
dicates the  edifice  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Sevems, 
by  the  title  divus  optimus  Severus,  and  to  his  wife 
Julia  Domna,  who  is  styled  mater  Augusti,  which 
fixes  the  date  of  the  inscription  to  the  reign  of 
Caracalla.  There  are  other  considerable  ruins, 
among  which  are  a small  temple  with  Corinthian 
pilasters,  and  a theatre,  the  latter  outside  the  walls. 
(Barth,  Wanderungen,  4‘C.,  pp.  229,  230).  [P.  S.] 
ASSUS  {‘'Aarcros  : Eth.  ’'Aaaios  and  ’Acraeus : 
A5so),  a city  of  Mysia,  on  the  gulf  of  Adramyttium 
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between  Cape  Lectum  and  Antandros.  It  was  si- 
tuated in  a strong  natural  position,  was  well  walled, 
and  connected  with  the  sea  by  a long,  steep  ascent. 
(Strab.  p.  610.)  The  harbour  was  formed  by  a 
great  mole.  Myrsilus  stated  that  Assus  was  a settle- 
ment of  the  Methymnaei.  Hellanicus  calls  it  an 
Aeolic  city,  and  adds  that  Gargara  was  founded  by 
Assus.  Pliny  (v.  32)  gives  to  Assus  also  the  name 
Apollonia,  which  it  is  conjectured  that  it  had  from 
Apollonia,  the  mother  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus. 
That  Assus  was  still  a place  visited  by  shipping  in 
the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  appears  from 
the  travels  of  St.  Paul.  (^Acts,  xx.  13.) 

The  neighbourhood  of  Assus  was  noted  for  its 
wheat.  (Strab.  p.  735.)  The  Lapis  Assius  was  a stone 
that  had  the  property  of  consuming  flesh,  and  hence 
was  called  sarcophagus : this  stone  was  accordingly 
used  to  inter  bodies  in,  or  was  pounded  and  thrown 
upon  them.  (Steph.  B.  s.v/h.a(Tos;  Plin.  ii.  96.) 

Hermeias,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Assus, 
brought  Aristotle  to  reside  there  some  time.  When 
Hermeias  fell  into  the  hands  ofMemnon  the  Rhodian, 
who  was  in  the  Persian  service,  Assus  was  taken  by 
the  Persians.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cleanthes, 
who  succeeded  Zeno  of  Citium  in  his  school,  and 
transmitted  it  to  Chrysippus. 

The  remains  of  Assus,  which  are  very  considerable, 
have  often  been  described.  The  name  .4  wo  appears 
to  exist,  but  the  village  where  the  remains  are  found 
is  called  Beriam  Kalesi,  or  other  like  names.  From 
the  acropolis  there  is  a view  of  Mytilene.  The  wall 
is  complete  on  the  west  side,  and  in  some  places  is 
thirty  feet  high : the  stones  are  well  laid,  without 
cement.  There  is  a theatre,  the  remains  of  temples, 
•and  a large  mass  of  ruins  of  great  variety  of  cha- 
racter. Outside  of  the  wall  is  the  cemetery,  with 
many  tombs,  and  sarcophagi,  some  of  which  are  ten 
or  twelve  feet  long.  Leake  observes,  “ the  whole 
gives  perhaps  the  most  perfect  idea  of  a Greek  city 
that  any  where  exists.”  (Asia  Minor,  p.  128;  see 
also  Fellows’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  46.) 

Autonomous  coins  of  Assus,  with  the  epigraph 
A22ION,  are  rare.  The  coins  of  the  Roman  im- 
perial period  are  common.  [G.  L.] 


OF  ASSUS. 

ASSUS  (’'Ao'ffoy:  Kinetci),  a river  of  Phocis, 
■flowing  into  the  Cephissus  on  its  left  bank,  near  the 
city  of  the  Parapotamii  and  Mount  Edylium.  (Pint. 
Sull.  16;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  195.) 

ASSY'RIA  (t)  'A(T(Tvpia,  Herod,  ii.  17,  iv.  39: 
Ptol.vi.  1.  § 1 ; Steph. B.;  Axnm,Anah.  vii.  21 : As- 
syria, Tacit.  Ann.  xii.  13;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6; 
'Arovpia,  Strab. xvi.  p.  736;  Steph.  s.  v.  Niros;  Dion. 
Cass.  Ixviii.;  Athurd,  on  Pers.  Cun.  Inscr.,  and 
Assura,  on  the  Median,  Rawl.  J.  As.  Soc.  xi.  pt.  i. 
p.  10:  Eth.  Assyrii,  'Aacrvpioi,  Steph.  ; Herod,  i. 
193;  ‘'Aacrvpes,  Steph.;  Eustath.  in  Dion,  de  Situ 
Orbis,  p.  70),  a district  of  Asia,  the  boundaries  of 
which  are  variously  given  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers,  but  which,  in  the  strictest  and  most  original 
sense,  comprehended  only  a long  narrow  territory, 
divided  on  the  N.  from  Armenia  by  M.  Niphates,  on 
the  W.  and  SW.  from  Mesopotamia  and  Babylonia 
by  the  Tigris;  on  the  SE.  from  Susiana,  and  on  the  E. 
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from  iledia,by  the  diain  of  theZagrus.  It  was,  in  fact, 
nearly  the  same  territory  as  the  modern  Pacha-lik  of 
Mosul,  including  the  plain  land  below  the  Kurdistan 
and  Persian  mountains.  Its  original  name,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  Cuneiform  Inscriptions,  is  best  repre- 
sented by  Aturia  (’Aroopia),  which  Strabo  (xvi.  736) 
says  W'as  part  of  Assyria  (as  understood  at  the  time 
when  he  wrote) : although  Dion  Cassius  seems  to 
consider  that  this  form  of  the  name  was  a bar- 
barous mis-pronunciation.  In  later  times,  as  ap- 
pears from  Pliny  (vi.  12)  and  Ammianus  Marcelli- 
nus  (xxiii.  6),  it  bore  the  name  of  Adiabene,  which 
was  properly  a small  province  between  the  Tigris, 
Lycus  (or  Zabatus),  and  the  Gordiaean  mountains. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.;  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 2.) 

In  the  wider  sense  Assyria  comprehended  the 
whole  country  -which  was  included  in  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  while  it  was 
often  confounded  Avith  adjoining  nations  by  the  Greek 
and  Roman  writers:  thus,  in  Virg.  (^Georg.  ii.  465), 
“ Assyrio  veneno”  is  used  for  “Tyrio;”  in  Nonn. 
Dionys.  (xli.  19)  the  Libanus  is  called  Assyrian;  and 
in  Dion.  Perieg.  (v.975)  the  Leuco-Syrians  of  Pontus 
and  Cappadocia  are  termed  Assyrians.  It  is  curious 
that  Scylax  of  Caryanda  placed  Assyria  among  the 
nations  on  the  Pontus  Enxinus,  between  the  Chalybes 
and  Paphlagonia,  and  includes  in  it  the  river  Ther- 
modon  and  the  Greek,  towns  of  Thermodon,  Sinope, 
and  Harmene.  (Scyl.  Car.  ap.  Hudson.  Geogr.  Grace. 
Min.  p.  33.)  The  author  of  the  Etymologicum 
Magnum  has  preserved  a tradition  (JEtym.  Magn.  in 
voc.')  from  Xenocrates,  that  this  land  was  originally 
called  Euphratis,  then  Chaldaea,  and  lastly,  from 
Assyrus  the  son  of  Suses,  Assyria:  he  appears  also 
to  consider  it  as  the  same  as  Babylonia. 

The  chief  mountains  of  ancient  Assyria  are  known 
under  the  general  name  of  the  chain  of  Zagrus, 
which  extended,  under  various  denominations,  along 
the  whole  of  its  eastern  frontier  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
separated  it  from  Media  and  Persia. 

Its  rivers  may  be  all  considered  as  feeders  of  the 
Tigris,  and  bore  the  names  of  Zabatus  (Zd€aros), 
Zabas,  Zerftis,  or  Lycus,  which  rose  in  the  N.  moun- 
tains of  Armenia;  the  Bumddus  or  Bumodus;  the 
Caprus ; the  Tornadotus  or  Physcus  (^vokos) 
the  Silla  or  Delas,  — probably  the  same  stream 
which  elsewhere  bears  the  names  of  Diabas,  Durus 
(AoDpos),  and  Gorgus  (Fopyus);  and  the  Gyndes. 
Its  provinces  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  Strabo 
under  the  following  names : Aturia,  Calacene  or  Ca- 
lachene,  Chazene,  Ari'hapachitis,  Adiabene,  Arbelitis, 
Apolloniatis  or  Chalonitis,  and  Sittacene;  though 
there  is  some  difference  between  the  two  geographers, 
both  as  to  their  relative  extent  and  as  to  their 
positions. 

Its  chief  cities  were:  Ninus  (y  NTvos),  its  most 
ancient  and  celebrated  capital,  Nineveh;  Ctesiphon 
(^  KTTjo'Kpwi'),  the  seat  of  government  under  the 
Parthian  rulers ; Arbela  (ra  ''ApSrfXd),  Gaugamela 
(ra  ravyagijKa^,  Apollonia  (’ATroWcoria),  Artemita 
AprefiiTa),  Opis  Cn-ms),  Chala  (XetAo)  or  Co- 
lon ae  (KeAeovot),  and  Sittace  (^irrdKr]')  or  Sitta 
(2tTTa). 

A full  description  of  these  mountains,  rivers,  pro- 
vinces, and  towns  is  given  under  their  respective 
names. 

It  is  of  considerable  importance  to  distinguish  as 
accurately  as  we  can  between  the  land  or  territoiy 
comprehended  under  the  name  of  Assyria,  and  the 
kingdom  or  empire  which  was  established  in  that 
countiy.  The  fonner,  as  we  have  seen,  was,  strictly 
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speaking,  only  a small  province,  at  first  probably 
little  more  than  the  district  to  the  NE.  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Tigris  and  the  Zabatus.  The  latter 
varied  very  much,  both  in  power  and  extent,  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  influence  and  successful  con- 
quests of  particular  kings.  For  the  history  of  the 
Assyrian  empire  the  materials  at  our  command  are 
extremely  limited,  and  the  sources  from  which  we 
must  draw  our  conclusions  have  not — with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Bible,  which  only  describes  the  later 
portion  of  Assyrian  history — been  preserved  to  us  in 
the  works  of  the  original  writers.  Considerable  dis- 
crepancy, therefore,  prevails  in  the  accounts  which 
the  copyists  of  the  more  ancient  documents  have  left 
to  us ; so  tliat  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  derive  from 
their  comparison  a satisfactory  view  of  the  origin  or 
progress  of  this  ancient  empire. 

It  seems,  however,  useful  to  put  together  as  con- 
cisely as  possible  the  results  of  the  narratives  which 
occur  in  the  three  principal  and  differing  authorities ; 
so  that  the  amount  of  real  knowledge  to  he  obtained 
from  them  may  be  more  readily  perceived.  We  shall 
therefore  state  what  is  known  of  Assyrian  history 
from:  1.  The  Bible.  2.  Herodotus.  3.  Ctesias,  and 
others  who  have  more  or  less  borrowed  from  his 
work. 

1.  The  Bible.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
the  earliest  notice  which  we  have  of  Assyria  is  that 
in  Gen.  x.  10,  et  seq.,  in  which  Nimrod,  the  grand- 
son of  Ham,  is  mentioned  as  possessing  a kingdom 
at  the  cities  of  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in 
the  land  of  Shinar;  and  Assur  as  having  gone  out 
from  that  land,  and  founded  the  cities  of  Nineveh, 
Eehoboth,  Calah,  and  Resen.  The  inference  from 
this  statement  is  that  the  country  round  Babel  (after- 
wards called  Babylonia)  Was  the  elder  empire,  and 
Assyria  (which,  according  to  universal  opinion,  has 
derived  its  name  from  Assur)  a colony  or  depen- 
dency of  Nimrod’s  original  kingdom.  After  this  first 
notice  a long  period  elapsed,  during  which  the  Bible 
has  no  allusion  to  Assyria  at  all;  for  the  passages 
where  that  name  occurs  (Jiwm.  xxiv.  22 ; Psal.  Ixxiii. 
9)  have  no  historical  importance;  and  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  Menahem,  king  of  Israel,  b.  c.  769,  that 
we  have  any  mention  of  an  Assyrian  king.  From 
that  time,  however,  to  the  absorption  of  the  empire 
of  Assyria  Proper  into  that  of  Babylon,  we  have  a 
line  of  kings  in  the  Bible,  who  shall  be  briefly  men- 
tioned here,  together  with  the  dates  during  which 
they  reigned,  according  to  the  general  consent  of 
clironologers.  1.  Pul,  the  first  king  of  Assyria  in 
Holy  Scripture,  invaded  Palestine  about  the  fortieth 
year  of  Uzziah,  b.  c.  769  (2  Kings^  xv.  19),  but  was 
induced  by  Menahem  to  retire,  on  receiving  a present 
of  1000  talents.  2.  Tiglath-pileser,  who  succeeded 
Pul,  was  on  the  throne  before  the  death  of  Pekah, 
king  of  Israel,  B.  c.  738,  and  had  previously  con- 
quered Syria  (2  Kings,  xv.  29,  xvi.  5 — 9);  though 
the  precise  date  of  his  accession  is  not  determinable. 
3.  About  ten  years  later  Shalmaneser  was  king,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Hoshea,  b.  c.  730,  and  he 
was  still  living  at  the  capture  of  Samaria,  b.  c.  721. 
(2  Kings,  xvii.  1 — 9,  xviii.  9 — 11.)  4.  Senna- 

cherib was  on  the  throne  eight  years  after  the  faU  of 
Samaria,  and  must  therefore  have  succeeded  his 
father  between  b.  c.  721  and  713.  (2  Kings,  xviii. 
13 ; Is.  xxxvi.  1.)  He  was  slain  by  his  sons  fifty-five 
days  after  his  flight  from  Palestine,  B.  c.  71 1.  (Clin- 
ton, F.H.  p.  273;  Tobit,  i.  21.)  5.  Esarh^don, 

his  son,  succeeded  Sennacherib  (2  Kings,  xix.  37), 
but  \re  have  no  means  of  determining  from  the  Bible 
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to  what  length  his  reign  extended.  During  some 
portion  of  it,  it  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of 
Manasseh  (2  Chron.  xxxiii.  11)  that  he  was  master 
of  Babylon.  6.  Nabuchodonosor  is  the  last  king  of 
Assyria  mentioned  in  the  Bible ; but  whether  he  im- 
mediately succeeded  Esarhaddon  we  have  no  means 
of  telling.  The  date  of  his  accession  is  fixed  to 
B.  c.  650,  as  it  coincided  with  the  forty-eighth  year 
of  Manasseh.  His  reign  is  remarkable  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  Median  king  Arphaxad  (Phraortes), 
B.  c.  634,  and  the  expedition  of  Holophemes  against 
Judaea  in  B.  c.  633.  During  the  last  part  of 
it,  also,  the  invasion  of  the  Scythians  must  have 
occun-ed.  Subsequently  to  Nabuchodonosor  no 
king  of  Assyria  Proper  appears  in  Holy  Scripture, 
and  the  Empire  of  the  East  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
rulers  of  Babylon.  The  fall  of  Nineveh  itself  may  be 
determined  to  the  year  b.  c.  606.  [Ninus.] 

2.  Herodotus.  The  notice  in  Herodotus  of  the 
history  of  Assyria  is  very  brief;  and  there  seems 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  is  so  because  he  had  already 
treated  of  Assyria  in  another  work  which  is  now  lost 
(Her.  i.  106 — 184);  if,  indeed,  we  may  infer  from, 
those  passages  that  Herodotus  really  did  compose  a 
separate  work  on  Assyrian  history. 

According  to  him  (Her.  i.  95),  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire had  lasted  520  years,  when  the  Medians  re- 
volted. Now,  it  may  fairly  be  inferred,  that  the 
Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till  after  the  death 
of  Sennacherib,  in  B.  c.  711.  According,  therefore, 
to  this  theory,  the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  dated 
from  about,  b.  c.  1231.  Josephus  (^Ant.  x.  2)  con- 
finns  this  for  the  period  of  the  independence  of  the 
Medes ; though  the  subsequent  evidence  of  the  Bible 
proves  that  the  Assyrian  empire  was  not  overthrown, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  Median  defection.  Herodotus 
mentions  afterwards  (Her.  i.  106)  the  capture  of 
Ninus  (Nineveh)  by  Cyaxares  the  Mede ; the  date  of 
which  — allowing  for  the  twenty- eight  years  of  the 
nomad  Scythian  invasion — coincides,  as  we  shall  see 
hereafter  [Ninus],  with  the  year  b. c.  606.  Herodo-. 
tus  says  little  more  about  Assyria  Proper.  When, 
as  in  i.  177 — 178,  he  speaks  of  Assyria  and  the 
great  cities  which  it  contained,  it  is  clear  from  the 
context  that  he  is  speaking  of  Babylonia;  and  when, 
as  in  vii.  63,  he  is  describing  the  arms  of  the  Assy- 
rians in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  he  evidently  means 
the  inhabitants  of  N.  W.  Mesopotamia,  for  he  adds 
that  the  people  whom  the  Greeks  called  Syri,  were 
termed  by  the  Barbarians,  Assyrii. 

3.  Ctesias.  The  remains  of  Assyrian  history  in 
Ctesias,  preserved  by  Diodorus  (ii.  1 — 31),  differ 
widely  from  the  Bible  and  Herodotus.  According  to 
him,  Ninus,  the  first  king,  was  succeeded  by  Semi- 
ramis,  and  she  by  her  son  Ninyas,  who  was  followed 
by  thirty  kings,  of  whom  Sardanapalus  was  the  last. 
A period  of  1306  years  is  given  to  these  thirty-three 
reigns,  the  last  of  which,  according  to  his  chronology, 
must  have  been  in  b.  c.  876, — as  Ctesias  adds  four 
reigns  (158  years)  to  the  128  years  which  Herodo- 
tus gives  for  the  continuance  of  the  separate  kingdom 
of  Medes.  On  this  theory,  the  commencement  of. 
the  Assyrian  empire  must  have  been  in  b.  c.  2182 ; 
and,  to  make  the  story  in  Ctesias  harmonize  at  all 
with  the  Bible  and  Herodotus,  we  must  suppose  that 
there  were  two  Median  revolts : the  first,  a partial 
one,  in  b.  c.  87  6,  when  the  Medes  became  indepen- 
dent of  Assyria,  but  did  not  destroy  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment; and  the  second,  and  more  complete  one,  in 
B.  c.  606,  when,  in  conjimction  with  the  Babylonians, 
they  sacked  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  put  an  end  to  the 
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separate  existence  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Ctesias 
himself  imagined  that  Nineveh  was  destroyed  at  the 
time  of  the  first  Median  revolt  (Diod.  ii.  7), — the 
only  one,  indeed,  mentioned  by  him. 

Many  writers  have  more  or  less  followed  Ctesias 
in  assigning  a very  high  antiquity  to  the  Assyrian 
empire.  Thus  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  737) — grouping  As- 
syria and  Babylonia  together,  as  countries  inhabited 
by  those  whom  the  Greeks  called  generically  Syrians 
— states  that  Ninus  founded  Nineveh,  and  his  wife 
Semiramis  Babylon  ; and  that  he  bequeathed  the 
empire  to  his  descendants  to  the  time  of  Sardana- 
palus  and  Arbaces.  He  adds  that  it  was  overthrown 
by  the  Medes,  and  that  Ninus  (its  capital)  ceased  to 
exist  in  consequence  {^<pavi(rQri  TrapaxpVf^a  /*era 
TTjv  tS>v  'S.vpuv  KaTO.Xvaiv'). 

Nicolatts  Dam.  (^ap.  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.229)  makes 
Ninus  and  Semiramis  the  first  rulers  of  Ninus. 
Aemilius  Sura  (^ap.  Velleium,  i.  1,  6)  gives  1995 
years  as  the  time  from  Ninus  to  Antiochus,  which 
would  place  the  commencement  of  the  empire  at 
B.  c.  2185.  Justin  (i.  1,  3)  mentions  Ninus,  Semi- 
ramis, and  Ninyas,  in  succession,  and  adds  that  the 
Assyrians,  who  were  afterwards  called  Syrians,  ruled 
1300  years,  and  that  Sardanapalus  was  their  last 
king.  Velleius  (i.  6)  gives  1070  years  for  the 
dmation  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  and  makes  its  trans- 
ference to  the  Medes  occur  770  years  before  his 
time.  Duris  (ap.  Athenaeum,  xii.  p.  529,  a.)  men- 
tions the  names  of  Arbaces  and  Sardanapalus,  but 
describes  the  fate  of  the  latter  difierently  from  other 
writers.  Ahydenvs  (^ap.  Evseh.  Chron.  i.  12,  p. 
36)  speaks  of  Ninus  and  Semiramis,  and  places  the 
last  king  Sardanapalus  67  years  before  the  first 
Olympiad,  or  b.  c.  840.  Castor  (ap.  Evseh.  Chron. 
i.  13,  p.  36)  calls  Belus  the  first  Assyrian  king  in 
the  days  of  the  Giants ; and  names  Ninus,  Semiramis, 
Zames  (or  Ninyas),  and  their  descendants  in  order, 
to  Sardanapalus. 

Cephalion — according  to  Suidas,  an  historian  in 
the  reign  of  Hadrian  (Euseb.  Chron.  i.  15,  p.  41) — 
followed  Ctesias  in  most  particulars,  but  made  Sar- 
danapalus the  twenty-sixth  king,  and  placed  his 
accession  in  the  1013th  year  of  the  empire,  throudng 
back  the  period  of  the  revolt  of  Arbaces  270  years. 
According  to  him,  therefore,  the  Median  independence 
began  in  b.  c.  1150,  and  the  Assyrian  empire  in 
B.  c.  2184.  Eusebius  himself  mentions  thirty-six 
kings,  and  gives  1240  years  from  Ninus  to  Sardana- 
palus ; placing  the  Median  revolt  forty-three  years 
before  01.  1,  or  at  b.  c.  813.  (Euseb.  Chron.  i. 
p.  114.)  Georgius  Syncellus  (p.  92,  B.)  commences 
with  Belus,  and  reckons  forty-one  reigns,  and  1460 
years;  placing  the  commencement  in  b.  c.  2285,  and 
the  termination  in  b.  c.  826.  His  increased  number  is 
produced  by  interpolating  four  reigns  after  the  twenty- 
seventh  king  of  Eusebius.  Lastly,  Agathias  (ii.  25, 
p.  120)  gives  1306,  and  Augustine  (Civ.  Dei,  xviii. 
21)  1305  years,  for  the  duration  of  the  Assyrian 
empire. 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  mentioning  the 
views  of  Ctesias  and  his  successors  on  the  subject  of 
the  duration  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  because  it  seemed 
of  importance  that  all  which  has  been  handed  down  to 
us  should  be  made  accessible  to  students.  We  do  not 
pretend  to  maintain  that  Ctesias  has  given  us  the  his- 
tory as  it  really  was,  because  it  is  contrary  to  universal 
experience  that  there  should  be  so  numerous  a succes- 
sion of  kings,  reigning  in  order  for  the  number  of 
years  which  must  on  the  average  have  fallen  to  each, 
-—'and  this,  too,  in  an  Oriental  land,  where  the  per- 
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petuity  of  any  one  dynasty  is  far  less  common  than 
in  Europe.  Yet,  though  the  list  of  kings  and  their 
number  may  be  wholly  imaginary,  though  there  may 
never  have  been  either  aNinus  or  Semiramis,  the  state- 
ment of  Ctesias — who,  as  Court  Physician  to  Arta- 
xerxes  Mnemon  had  abundant  opportunity  of  consult- 
ing, and  did  consult  the  royal  records  (fiaaiXiKai  St- 
(pdepai) — is  valuable,  as  indicating  a general  behef 
that  the  Assyrian  empire  ascended  to  a far  remoter 
antiquity  than  that  assigned  to  it  by  Herodotus.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  necessary  to  suppose  that  the  records  of 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  contradict  each  other;  though, 
as  we  have  shown,  there  is  considerable  discrepancy 
between  them.  A very  acute  writer  (Fergusson, 
Palaces  of  Nineveh  and  Persepolis,  Lond.  1851, 
p.  43)  has  conjectured,  and,  we  think  with  some 
probabihty  on  his  side,  that  the  two  accounts  confirm 
and  elucidate  one  another,  and  that  one  is  the  neces- 
sary complement  to  the  other;  though  we  confess 
we  are  not  wholly  convinced  by  some  of  the  chrono- 
logical arguments  which  he  adduces. 

According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  earlier  period 
given  by  Ctesias  to  the  Median  revolt,  which  that 
author  says  took  place  by  the  agency  of  Arbaces  the 
Mede  and  Belesys  the  Babylonian,  is  to  be  accounted 
for  on  the  supposition,  that  the  result  of  the  out- 
break was  the  establishment  of  Arbaces  and  his 
descendants  on  the  throne  of  Ninus,  under  the  name 
of  Arbacidae ; and  that  Herodotus  does  not  allude  to 
this,  because  he  is  speaking  only  of  a native  revolu- 
tion under  Deioces,  which  he  placed  100  years  later. 
Mr.  Fergusson  considers  that  this  theory  is  proved 
by  a passage  which  Diodorus  quotes  from  (possibly 
some  lost  work  of)  Herodotus,  in  which  Herodotus 
states  that  between  the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  by  the  Medes,  and  the  election  of  Deioces  an 
interregnum  of  several  generations  occurred  (Diod.  ii. 
32).  We  confess,  however,  that,  though  much  in- 
genuity has  been  shown  in  its  defence,  we  are  not 
converts  to  this  new  theory,  but  are  content  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Median  revolt  did  not  take  place  till 
after  the  death  of  Sennacherib  b.  c.  711,  and  that 
even  then,  agreeably  with  what  the  Bible  would  na- 
turally lead  us  to  suppose,  no  change  of  dynasty 
took  place  — and  that,  though  Media  continued  for 
some  years  independent  of  the  Assyrian  power,  it 
was  not  till  the  final  overthrow  of  Ninus  (Nineveh) 
about  B.  c.  606,  that  the  Medes  succeeded  in  com- 
pletely subduing  the  territory  which  had  belonged 
for  so  many  years  to  the  Elder  Empire. 

With  regard  to  the  kings  of  Assyria  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  commencing  with  Pul,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  state  briefly  some  of  the  identifications  with 
classical  names  which  have  been  determined  by  chro- 
nological students.  Mr.  Clinton  (F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  263 
— 283)  has  examined  this  subject  with  great  leam- 
ing,  and  to  him  we  are  indebted  for  the  outline  of 
what  follows.  According  to  Mr.  Clinton,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Sennacherib  of  Holy  Scripture  does  not 
correspond  with  the  Sennacherib  of  Polyhistor  and 
Abydenus,  who  have  ascribed  to  him  many  acts 
which  are  much  more  likely  to  be  true  of  his  son 
Esarhaddon.  Esarhaddon  (under  the  name  of  Sar- 
danapalus) loses  the  Median  Empire,  and  is  com- 
memorated as  the  founder  of  Tarsus  and  Anchiale 
(Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Aves,  v.  1022  ; Athen.  xii.  p. 
529).  Again,  the  Sardanapalus  of  Abydenus  is 
most  likely  the  Nabuchodonosor  of  the  Book  of  Ju- 
dith, who  reigned  44  years,  and  invaded  Judaea 
27  years  before  the  destruction  of  Nineveh.  The 
combined  testimony  of  Hellanicus,  Callisthenes, 
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and  Clitarchus,  go  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
ancients  believed  in  two  Sardanapali — one,  a war- 
like prince  who  was  reigning  when  the  Medes  re- 
volted, and  who  seems  to  correspond  with  the  Scrip- 
tural Esarhaddon ; and  the  other,  named  Saracus  by 
Abydenus , but  by  Ctesias,  Sardanapalus,who  was  luxu- 
rious and  effeminate  in  his  habits,  but  who,  when 
his  capital  was  attacked,  made  a gallant  defence, 
and  was  burnt  in  his  palace,  on  the  capture  of  his 
city.  The  Bible,  as  we  have  seen,  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  king  who  was  on  the  throne  at  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  Nineveh.  Again,  it  appears  from 
Alexander  Polyhistor  and  the  Astronomical  Canon, 
that  Babylon  had  always  kings  of  her  own  from  the 
earliest  times : that  they  were  sometimes  subject  to 
the  Assyrians,  and  sometimes  independent  — and 
that  they  never  acquired  extensive  dominion  till  the 
time  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  The  same  view  is  con- 
firmed as  we  have  seen  from  the  narrative  in  the 
Bible  (2  Kings  xvii.  24. ; Ezra  iv.  2). 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  Clinton,  agreeing  with 
Usher  and  Prideaux,  attempts  to  distinguish  between 
what  he  and  they  call  the  Assyrian  Empire  and  the 
Assyrian  monarchy,  supposing  that  the  first  termi- 
nated in  the  revolts  of  the  Medes,  but  that  the  latter 
was  continued  to  the  time  of  the  final  destruction  of 
Nineveh.  We  confess  that  we  see  no  advantage  in 
maintaining  any  such  distinction.  It  is  clear  that 
an  Assyrian  Royal  house  continued  exercising  great 
power  till  the  fall  of  Nineveh,  whether  we  term  that 
power  an  empire  or  a monarchy ; and  we  are  not 
convinced  that  there  is  any  statement  of  weight  in 
any  ancient  author  from  which  it  may  be  satis- 
factorily inferred  that  there  was  any  change  in  the 
ruling  dynasty.  One  great  impediment  to  the  correct 
comparison  of  the  account  in  the  Bible  with  those  in 
profkne  authors,  is  the  great  variety  of  names  under 
which  the  Assyrian  rulers  are  named  — add  to  which 
the  strong  probability  that  at  the  period  of  the  com- 
pilation of  the  records  of  the  Bible,  the  name  As- 
syria was  not  used  with  its  proper  strictness,  and 
hence  that  some  rulers  who  are  there  called  kings  of 
Assyria  were  really  chief  governors  of  Babylonia  or 
Mesopotamia. 

The  late  remarkable  discoveries  in  Assyria,  many 
of  them,  as  may  fairly  be  presumed,  upon  the  site 
of  its  ancient  capital  Ninus,  have  thrown  an  unex- 
pected light  upon  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  ancient  people  of  that  land.  The  world  are 
greatly  indebted  to  the  zeal  with  which  the  excava- 
tions in  that  country  have  been  carried  on  by  Mr. 
Layard  and  M.  Botta,  and  it  is  probably  only 
necessary  that  the  numerous  inscriptions  which  have 
been  disinterred  should  be  fully  decyphered,  for 
us  to  know  more  of  the  early  Wstory  of  Assyria 
than  we  do  at  present  of  any  other  Eastern  na- 
tion. Already  a great  step  has  been  made  to- 
wards this  end,  and  Col.  Rawlinson,  who  has  been 
so  honourably  distinguished  for  his  remarkable 
decypherment  of  the  Rock  Inscriptions  of  Da- 
reius  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  with  other  scholars  in 
England  and  France,  has  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  determining  the  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Assyrian  Cuneiform  records.  It  is  premature  here 
to  attempt  to  lay  before  the  public  the  results  of 
their  investigations,  as  the  constant  discovery  of  new 
inscriptions  tends  almost  necessarily  to  change,  or  at 
least  to  modify  considerably,  previous  statements, 
and  earlier  theories.  It  may,  however,  be  stated 
generally,  that  all  that  has  yet  been  done  appears  to 
• show  that  the  monuments  of  ancient  Assyria  ascend 
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to  a very  early  period  ; that  many  towns,  known 
from  other  sources  to  have  been  of  very  ancient 
foundation,  have  been  recognised  upon  the  inscrip- 
tions, and  that  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  ruling  city 
Ninus  and  the  kings  resident  in  it  possessed  a very 
extensive  empire  at  least  as  early  as  the  15th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Those  who  wish  to  consider  the  bearing 
of  the  discoveries  of  the  inscriptions  will  find  all  that 
has  yet  been  done  in  Rawlinson,  Joum.  of  As.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2,  vol.  xiv.  pt.  1 ; Hincks,  Ibid.  vol.  xii. 
pt.  1 ; Botta,  Mem.  sur  lEcriture  Assyr.,  Paris, 
8vo.  1848 ; Lbwenstein,  Essai  de  dechiffr.  de  VEcrit. 
Assyr.  Paris,  4to.  1850.  [V.] 

ASTA  (“Aara),  a considerable  city  in  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  on  the  river  Tanarus,  still  called 
Asti.  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy ; 
the  former  reckons  it  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  ” 
of.  Liguria,  while  the  latter  assigns  it  the  rank  of 
a colony.  It  probably  became  such  under  the  em- 
peror Trajan.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7;  Ptol.  hi.  1.  § 45; 
Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  403.)  We  learn  from  Pliny 
that  it  was  noted  for  its  manufacture  of  pottery 
(xxxv.  12.  s.  46).  Claudian  alludes  to  a victory 
gained  by  Stilicon  over  the  Goths  under  the  walls 
of  Asta,  but  we  have  no  historical  account  of  such 
an  event.  (i>e  VI.  Cons.  Honor.  204.)  It  ap- 
pears, however,  to  have  been  a place  of  importance 
in  the  latter  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  w;e 
leani  from  Paullus  Diaconus,  who  terms  it  “ Civitas 
Astensis,”  that  it  stiU  continued  to  be  so  under  the 
Lombards.  (P.  Diac.  iv.  42.)  The  name  is  cor- 
rupted in  the  Tabula  to  Hasta  or  Hasia.  The 
m^em  city  of  Asti  is  one  of  the  most  considerable 
places  in  Piedmont,  and  gives  the  name  of  Astigiana 
to  the  whole  surrounding  country.  It  is  an  epi- 
scopal see,  and  contains  a population  of  24,000 
souls.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ASTA  ("Actto  : Astensis : Ru.  at  Mesa  de  Asta"), 
an  ancient  city  of  the  Celtici  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  an  aestuary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cadiz.,  100  stadia 
from  the  port  of  Gades.  (Strab.  hi.  pp.  140,  141, 
143.)  The  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  406)  places  it 
on  the  high  road  from  Gades  to  Hispalis  and  Cor- 
duba,  16  M.  P.  from  the  Portus  Gaditanus,  and  27 
from  Ugia.  Mela  (in.  1.  § 4)  speaks  of  it  as  procul 
a litore.  It  was  the  ancient  and  usual  place  of 
meeting  for  the  people  of  the  territory  of  Gades 
(Strab.  p.  141),  and  its  importance  is  confirmed  by 
its  very  antique  autonomous  coins.  The  old  Spanish 
root  Ast,  found  also  in  Astapa,  Astigi,  Astura, 
Astures,  Astubica,  is  supposed  to  signify  a hill- 
fortress. 

Under  the  Romans,  Asta  became  a colony,  with 
the  epithet  Regia,  and  belonged  to  the  eonventus  of 
Hispalis.  (Phn.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  coin  with  epigraph 
p.  COL.  ASTA.  RE.  F.)  It  is  mentioned  twice  in 
Roman  history.  (Liv.  xxxix.  21,  B.  o.  186;  Bell. 
Hisp.  36,  B.  c.  45.) 

Its  ruins,  and  the  remains  of  the  old  Roman  road 
through  it,  are  seen  on  a hill  between  Xerez  and  Tri- 
bugena,  which  bears  the  name  of  Mesa  de  Asta. 
Some  place  it  at  Xeres,  which  is  more  probably  the 
ancient  Asido.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  xii.  p.  60,  Med. 
Esp.  iii.  98;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  15;  Ukert,  ii.  1,  p. 
356.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTABE'NE  (’Ao'To^Tjt/'};,  Isid.  Charax  ; Etk. 
Astabeni  ; ’A(Tto§iji'o1,  or  ' Aarav(\voi,  or  ^ravjjvoi, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 5,  vi.  17.  § 3),  according  to  Isidore,  a 
district  between  Hyrcania  and  Parthia,  containing 
twelve  villages  and  one  town  of  note  called  Asaac, 
or,  more  probably,  Arsacia.  It  seems  doubtful 
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whether  the  name  of  the  region  arid  its  inhabitants 
ought  not  to  be  Artahene  and  Artabeni  respectively. 
According  to  Ptolemy  the  Astabeni  were  a people 
of  Hyrcania,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian.  The 
Astaceni  of  Plin.  (ii.  105, 109)  are  probably  the 
same  people.  [V.] 

ASTABORAS.  [Nilus.] 

A'STACUS  ("AtTraKos : Eth.  ’Affrai^yis,  ’Ao-ra- 
Kios),  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  Acamania,  on  the  bay 
now  called  Dragamesti,  one  side  of  which  is  formed 
by  the  promontory  anciently  named  Crithote.  The 
ruins  of  Astacus  are  probably  those  described  by 
Leake  as  below  a monastery  of  St.  Elias,  and  which 
he  supposes  to  be  those  of  Crithote.  There  was, 
however,  no  town  Crithote,  but  only  a promontory  of 
this  name;  and  Leake  has  misunderstood  the  pas- 
sage of  Strabo  (p.  459),  in  which  Crithote  is  men- 
tioned.* Astacus  is  said  to  have  been  a colony 
of  Cephallenia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  it  was  governed  by  a tyrant,  named 
Evarchus,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Athenians  (b.c. 
431),  but  was  shortly  afterwards  restored  by  the 
Corinthians.  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  towns  of 
Acamania  in  a Greek  inscription,  the  date  of  which 
is  subsequent  to  b.c.  219.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.;  Thuc.  ii.  30,  33,  102;  Scylax,  p.  13; 
Ptol.  iii.  14;  Bockh,  Corpus  Inscript.,  No.  1793; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  4,  seq.) 

A'STACUS (’AfTTOKtis:  Etk.'A<rraK'fjvos,  'Affra- 
Kioi'),  a city  of  Bithynia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and 
a colony  from  Megara  and  Athens.  (Strab.  p.  563.) 
Memnon  (Phot.  Bibl.  224)  says  that  the  first  co- 
lonists came  from  Megai'a,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  Olympiad,  and  those  from  Athens  came 
aftenvards.  Mela  (i.  19)  calls  it  a colony  of  Megara. 
It  appears  that  this  city  was  also  called  Olbia;  for 
Scylax  (p.  35),  who  mentions  the  gulf  of  Olbia  and 
Olbia,  does  not  mention  Astacus;  and  Strabo,  who 
names  Astacus,  does  not  mention  Olbia.  The  mythical 
story  of  Astacus  being  founded  by  Astacus,  a son  of 
Poseidon  and  the  nymph  Olbia,  favours  the  sup- 
position of  the  identity  of  Astacus  and  Olbia.  (Steph. 
8.  V.  'A(TTaK6s.)  Astacus  was  seized  by  Doedalsus, 
the  first  king  of  Bithynia.  In  the  war  between  Zi- 
poetes,  one  of  his  successors,  and  Lysimachus,  the 
place  was  destroyed  or  damaged.  Nicomedes  II., 
the  son  of  Zipoetes,  transferred  the  inhabitants  to 
his  city  of  Nicomedia  (^Ismid),  B.  c.  264.  Astacus 
appears  to  have  been  near  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
Astacus,  and  it  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  a 
spot  called  Ovaschik,  and  si\so  Bashkele. 

Nicomedia  was  not  built  on  the  site  of  Astacus 
[Nicomedia]  ; it  is  described  by  Memnon  as  oppo- 
site to  Astacus.  [G.  L.j 

A'STAPA(’A(TT07rd:  EiA.*A<rT07ratot,  Astapenses : 
Estepa,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in 
•an  open  plain  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  valley  of  the 
Baetis,  celebrated  for  its  fate  in  the  Second  Punic 
War.  Its  firm  attachment  to  Carthage  had  made 
it  so  obnoxious  to  the  Romans,  that,  though  it  was 
perfectly  indefensible,  its  inhabitants  resolved  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  when  besieged  by  Marcius,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Scipio,  and  destroyed  themselves  and  their 
city  by  fire,  rather  than  fall  into  his  hands.  ( Appian, 
Hisp.  33;  Liv.  xxviii.  22.)  A coin  is  extant,  bear- 

* The  word  ttoXixvtj  in  this  passage  refers  to  the 
place  of  this  name  in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  cursorily,  on  account  of  its 
, bearing  the  same  name  as  the  promontory  in  Acar- 
Dania.  (Hof&nann,  Griccheniandy  p.  450.) 
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liig  its  name,  the  genuineness  of  which,  however,  is 
questionable.  It  was  not,  as  Hardonin  thought,  the 
OsTiPPO  of  Pliny ; its  total  destruction  accounts  for 
the  absence  of  its  name  from  the  Itineraries  and  the 
pages  of  the  geographers.  (Morales,  Ant.  vi.  28 ; 
Florez,  vol.  iii.  p.  16;  Sestini,  p.  33;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  15;  Ukert,  i.  2,  p.  360.)  [P*S.] 

ASTAPUS.  [Nilus.] 

ASTE'LEPHUS  (’A(tt€A€<^os),  one  of  the  small 
rivers  of  Colchis,  rising  in  the  Caucasus,  and  falling 
into  the  Euxine  120  stadia  S-  of  Dioscurias  or  Se- 
bastopolis,  and  30  stadia  N.  of  the  river  Hippus. 
(Arrian.  JPerip.  Pont.  Eux.  9,  10;  Plin.  vi.  4.)  It 
is  also  called  Stelippon  {Geogr.  Rav.')  and  Stempeo 
(Ea6.  Pent.').  Different  modem  writers  attempt  to 
identify  it  with  different  streams  of  the  many  on  this 
coast:  namely,  the  Markhoula  or  Tamusch,  the 
Mokri  or  Aksu,  the  Shijam  or  Keleuhol,  and  the 
Kodor.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  204 ; Mannert,  vol. 
iv.  p.  394 ; Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  443.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTE'RIA.  [Delos.] 

ASTE'RION.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

A'STERIS  (^Aarepis,  Horn.,  ’Aa-Tepia),  an  island 
between  Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  where  the  suitors 
laid  in  wait  for  Telemachus  on  his  return  from  Pe- 
loponnesus (Horn.  Od.  iv.  846).  This  island  gave 
rise  to  considerable  dispute  among  the  ancient  com- 
mentators. Demetrius  of  Scepsis  maintained  that 
it  was  no  longer  in  existence ; but  this  was  denied 
by  ApoUodoras,  who  stated  that  it  contained  a town 
called  Alalcomenae.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59,  x.  pp.  456, 
457).  Some  modem  writers  identify  Asteris  with  a 
rocky  islet,  now  called  Dyscallio  ; but  as  this  island 
lies  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  strait  between 
Ithaca  and  Cephallenia,  it  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose  of  the  suitors  as  a place  of  ambush  for  a 
vessel  coming  from  the  south.  (Mure,  Tour  in 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  62 ; Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  454.) 

ASTE'RIUM  (^Aaripiov:  Eth.  ’AuTepjwTrjs),  a 
town  of  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  speaks 
of  “ Asterimn  and  the  white  summits  of  Titanus.” 
(^’Aarepiov  Tirdroid  re  \evKa  Kaprjva,  II.  ii.  735.) 
Asterium  was  said  to  be  the  same  city  as  Peiresia  or 
Peiresiae  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Aarepiov),  which  is  de- 
scribed by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  35)  as  placed  near 
the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus,  and  by 
the  author  of  the  Orphica  as  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Apidanus  and  Enipeus.  (Orphic.  Argon.  164.) 
Leake  remarks  that  both  these  descriptions  may  be 
applied  to  the  hiU  of  Vlokho,  which  is  situated  be- 
tween the  junction  of  the  Apidanus  and  the  Enipeus 
and  that  of  the  united  stream  with  the  Peneius,  and 
at  no  great  distance  from  either  confluence.  There 
are  some  rains  at  Vlokho,  which  represent  Asterium 
or  Peiresiae ; whUe  the  white  calcareous  rocks  of  the 
hill  explain  and  justify  the  epithet  which  Homer 
gives  to  Titanus.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  439),  who  places 
Titanus  near  Ame,  also  speaks  of  its  white  colour. 
Peiresiae  is  said  by  Apollonius  (J.  c.)  to  have  been 
near  Mount  Phylleium,  which  Leake  supposes  to  be 
the  heights  separated  by  the  river  from  the  hill  of 
Vlokho.  Near  Mount  Phylleium  Strabo  (ix.  p. 
435)  places  a city  Phyllus,  noted  for  a temple  of 
Apollo  Phylleius.  Statius  (Theh.  iv.  45)  calls  this 
city  Phylli.  The  town  of  Iresiae,  mentioned  by 
Livy  (xxxii.  13),  is  perhaps  a false  reading  for 
Peiresiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p. 
322,  seq.) 

ASTI'GI,  ASTPGIS  (^Atrriyis,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 14; 
Strab.  iii,  p.  1 4 1 , corrupted  into  Aorijvas  in  all  the 
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MSS.)-  Astigitana  Colonia  Augusta  Fir- 
MA  (^Ecija),  was,  under  the  Romatis,  one  of  the 
chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica,  and  the  seat  of  a 
conventus  ^uridicus.  It  stood  in  the  plain  of  the 
Baetis,  some  distance  S.  of  the  river,  on  its  tributary 
■the  Singulis  (^Genil),  which  began  here  to  be  navi- 
Igable.  It  was  at  the  junction  of  the  roads  from 
•Corduba  ( Cordova)  and  Emerita  (^Merida)  to  His- 
palis  (^Seville),  at  the  respective  distances  of  36  M.  P., 
105  M.  P.,  and  58  M.  P.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  413,  414 ; 
Mela,  ii.  6.  § 4;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.S.  x. 
p.  72.) 

2.  Astigi  Vetus  (Alameda),  a free  city  of  His- 
pania Baetica,  N.  of  Ahtiquaria  (^Antequera),  be- 
longing to  the  Conventus  Astigitanus  [see  No.  I]. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  p.  74.) 

3.  JuUENSES.  [Artigi.]  [P*  S'l 

ASTRAEUM  (Liv.  xl.  24;  *Aarpaia,  Steph.  B. 

S.V.;  Atarpaioi/,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  | 27),  a town  of 
Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  which  Leake  identifies  with 
Etrumitzd.'  Aelian  (H.  An.  xv.  1)  speaks  of  a river 
Astfaeus,  flowing  between  Thessalonica  and  Berrhoea, 
which  Leake  supposes  to  be  the  same  as  tha  Vis- 
tritza.  Tafel,  however,  conjectures  that  Astraeus 
in  Aelian  is  a false  reading  for  Axius.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,\o\.  iii.  pp.  293,  466,  seq.;  Tafel, 
Thessalonica,  p.  312,  seq.) 

ASTRUM  (’'Aarpov : Astro).  1 . A townin Cynuria 
on  the  coast,  and  the  first  town  in  Argolis  towards 
■the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy alone  (iii.  16.  § 11),  but  is  conjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  maritime  fortress  in  the 
■building  of  which  the  Aeginetae  Avere  interrupted  by 
the  Athenians  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian war.  (Thuc.  iv.  57.)  The  place  was  situated 
on  a promontory,  which  retains  its  ancient  name. 
Here  there  are  still  considerable  remains  of  an  ancient 
■wall.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  484,  seq.;  Ross, 
Peloponnes,  p.  1 62.) 

A'STURA  (^AarvpcL).  1 . A small  islet  on  the  coast 
of  Latium,  between  Antium  and  Circeii,  at  the  mouth 
of  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  rises  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Alban  hills,  and  has  a course  of 
about  20  miles  to  the  sea.  It  is  called  Storas  (Srd- 
pas)  by  Strabo,  who  tells  us  that  it  had  a place  of 
anchorage  at  its  mouth  (v.  p.  232).  It  was  on  the 
banks  of  this  obscure  stream  that  was  fought,  in 
B.  c.  338,  the  last  great  battle  between  the  Romans 
and  the  Latins,  in  which  the  consul  C.  Maenius  to- 
tally defeated  the  combined  forces  of  Antium,  Lanu- 
vium,  Aricia  and  Velitrae.  (Liv.  'viii.  13.)  At  a 
much  later  period  the  little  island  at  its  mouth,  and 
the  whole  adjacent  coast,  became  occupied  with  Ro- 
man villas ; among  which  the  most  celebrated  is  that 
of  Cicero,  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes  in  his 
letters,  and  which  he  describes  as  “ locus  amoenus 
et  in  mari  ipso,”  commanding  a view  both  of  Antium 
and  Circeii  (ad  Att.  xii.  19,  40,  ad  Earn.  vi.  19). 
It  was  from  thence  that,  on  learning  his  proscription 
by  the  triumvirs,  he  embarked,  with  the  intention  of 
escaping  to  join  Brutus  in  Macedonia;  a resolution 
which  he  afterwards  unfortunately  abandoned.  (Plut. 
Cic.  47.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  also  that  Astura 
was  the  occasional  resort  both  of  Augustus  and  Ti- 
berius (Suet.  Aug.  97,  Tib.  72),  and  existing  remains 
prove  that  many  of  the  Roman  nobihty  must  have 
had  villas  there.  (See  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma, 
vol.  i.  pp.  267 — 277.)  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
there  ever  was  a town  of  the  name,  as  asserted  by 
Servius  (ad  Aen.  vii.  801).  The  island  was  at  some 
time  or  other  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a bridge  or 
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causeway,  and  it  thus  became,  as  it  now  remains,  a 
peninsula  projecting  into  the  sea.  It  is  surmounted 
by  a fortified  tower,  called  the  Torre  di  Astura,  a 
picturesque  object,  conspicuous  both  from  Antium 
and  the  Circeian  headland,  and  the  only  one  which 
breaks  the  monotony  of  the  low  and  sandy  coast  be- 
tween them.  The  Tab.  Peut.  reckons  Astura  7 miles 
from  Antium,  which  is  rather  less  than  the  true 
distance. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Storas  of  Strabo  is 
the  same  with  the  Astura,  which  Festus  also  tells 
us  was  often  called  Stura  (p.  317,  ed,  Miill.);  but 
there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  the  “ Saturae  palus” 
of  Virgil  (Acre.  vii.  801)  to  refer  to  the  same  lo- 
cality. [E.  H.  B.] 

2.  (Ezla  or  Estola),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  in  the  NW.,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  the  Cantabri,  the  prolongation  of  the  Pyrenees, 
flows  S.  through  the  country  of  the  Astures;  and, 
after  receiving  several  other  rivers  that  drain  the 
great  plain  of  Leon,  it  falls  into  the  Durius  (Douro) 
on  its  N.  side.  (Florus,  iv.  12;  Oros.  vi.  21;  Isi- 
dor.  Etym.  ix.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

A'STURES  (sing.  Astur,  in  poets;  '"Acrrupes, 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  155,  167  ; Dion  Cass.  liii.  25; 
Plin.  iii,  3.  s.  4 ; Flor.  iv.  12  ; Gruter,  Inscript. 
p.  193,  No.  3,  p.  426,  No.  5,  &c.:  Adj.  Astur  and 
Asturicus;  Asturica  gens,  Sil.  Ital.  xvi.  584;  ’Au- 
rovpioi,  Strab.  p.  162;  'Aarovpoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §28; 
i.  e.  Highlanders,  see  Asta),  a people  in  the  NW.  of 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  extending  from  the  N.  coast 
to  the  river  Durius  (Douro),  between  the  Gallaeci 
on  the  W.  and  the  Cantabri  and  Celtiberi  on  the 
E.,  in  the  mountains  N.  and  W.  of  the  great  plain 
of  Leon  and  partly  in  the  plain  itself.  They  were 
di'rided  into  two  parts  by  the  Cantabrian  mountains 
(M.  Vinnius);  those  between  the  mountains  and  the 
coast  (in  the  Asturias)  being  called  Traijsmoi^- 
TANi,  and  those  S.  of  the  mountains  (in  Leon  and 
Valladolid)  Augustani,  names,  which  clearly 
indicate  the  difference  between  the  Roman  subjects 
of  the  plain  and  the  unsubdued  tribes  of  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast.  They  comprised  a population 
of  240,000  free  persons,  divided  into  22  tribes  (Plin. 
1.  c.),  of  which  Ptolemy  mentions  the  following 
names  : Lanciati  (Lancienses,  Plin.),  Brigaecini 
(Trigaecini,  Flor.),  Bedunenses,  Omiaci,  Lungones, 
Saelini,  Superatii,  Amaci,  Tibures,  Egurri  or  Gi- 
gurri  (Cigurri,  Plin.),  and  the  Paesici,  on  the  pe- 
ninsula of  C.  de  Penas  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34),  to 
which  Pliny  adds  the  Zoelae,  near  the  coast,  cele- 
brated for  their  flax.  (Plin.  iii.  4,  xix.  2.) 

The  country  of  the  Astures  (Asturia,  Plin. : ’Au- 
Tovpia,  Ptol.),  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous 
and  abounded  in  mines  More  gold  was  found  in 
Asturia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  the 
supply  was  regarded  as  more  lasting  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  (Plin.  xxxiii.  4.  s.  21.) 
To  this  the  poets  make  frequent  allusions:  e.g. 
Sil.  Ital.1.  231 : 

Astur  avarus. 

Comp.  -vii.  755. 

Callaicis  quidquid  fodit  Astur  in  arvis. 

Mart.  x.  16. 

Merserit  Asturii  scrutator  pallidus  auri, 

Lucan,  iv.  298. 

(according  to  Oudendorp’s  emendation;  comp,  Stat. 

Silv.  iv.  7.  13,  Pallidus  fossor cemcolor 

avro,  and  Claudian.  Cons.  Prob.  et  Olybr.  50.) 
Asturia  was  also  famous  for  its  breed  of  horses. 
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the  small  ambling  Spanish  jennet,  described  by 
Pliny  (viii.  42.  s.  67),  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  335 — 
337  : in  the  preceding  lines  the  poet  derives  the 
name  of  the  people  from  Astur  the  son  of  Memnon), 
and  Martial  (xiv.  199): 

“ Hie  brevis,  ad  numerum  rapidos  qui  colligit  nngnes, 

Venit  ab  auriferis  gentibus,  Astur  equus.” 

The  species  of  horse  was  called  Asturco,  and  the 
name  was  apphed  to  horses  of  a similar  character 
bred  elsewhere,  as  Asturco  Macedonicus.  (Petron. 
Sat.  86 : comp.  Senec.  Ep.  87.) 

The  Asturians  were  a wild,  rugged,  and  warlike 
race.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  252,  exerdtm  Astwr  ; 
xii.  748,  helliger  Astur;  Flor.  iv.  12,  Cantdbri  et 
Astures  validissimae  gentes.')  Their  mountains  have 
always  been  the  stronghold  of  Spanish  independence. 
In  the  war  of  Augustus  against  the  Cantabri,  B.  c. 
25,  the  Asturians,  anticipating  the  attack  of  the 
Romans,  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Astura,  and  retreated  into  Lan- 
cia, which  was  taken,  after  some  resistance.  (Dion 
Cass.  1.  c.;  Flor.  iv.  12.  § 56,  ed.  Duker;  Oros.  vi. 
21;  Clinton,  5.  a.)  These  actions  ended  the  Can- 
tabrian war,  as  the  result  of  which  the  country 
south  of  the  mountains  became  subject  to  Rome; 
but  the  highlands  themselves,  and  the  strip  of  land 
between  the  mountains  and  the  coast  (the  modem 
Asturias')^  still  furnished  a retreat  to  the  natives, 
and  afterwards  sheltered  the  remnants  of  the  Goths 
from  the  Arab  invasion,  and  became  the  cradle  of 
the  modem  Spanish  monarchy.  In  its  retired  po- 
sition, its  mountainous  surface,  and  in  a certain 
resemblance  of  climate,  the  Asturias  is  the  Wales  of 
Spain ; and,  in  imitation  of  our  principality,  it  gives 
to  the  heir  apparent  his  title. 

Under  the  Romans,  Asturia  possessed  several  flou- 
rishing cities,  nearly  all  of  which  were  old  Iberian 
towns : most  of  them  were  situated  in  the  S.  division, 
the  valleys  and  plain  watered  by  the  Astura  and  its 
tributaries.  The  capital,  Asturica  Augusta  (A5- 
torga'),  the  city  of  the  Amaci,  was  the  centre  of 
several  roads,  which,  with  the  towns  upon  them, 
were  as  follows  (comp.  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 29):  — (1)  On 
the  road  SW.to  Bracara  Augusta  (^ra^'a,  in  Por- 
tugal; Itin.  Ant  p.  423):  Argentiolum,  14  M.  P. 
{Torienzo  or  Torneras?  La  Medulas,  Ford):  Pe- 
tavonium,  15  M.  P.  {Poyhueno  or  Congosta?').  (2) 
NW.  also  to  Bracara,  branching  out  into  three  dif- 
ferent roads  through  Gallaecia  {It.  Ant.  pp.  423, 
429,  431):  Interamnium  Flavium,  30  M.  P.  {Pon- 
ferradaox  Bembihre?'):  Bergidum,  16M.P.  (prob. 
Castro  de  la  Ventosa^  on  a hill  near  Villa  Franca., 
in  a Swiss-hke  valley  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
pass  leading  into  Gallaecia),  beyond  which,  the  fol- 
lowing places  on  the  same  road,  which  would  seem 
to  belong  properly  to  Gallaecia,  are  assigned  by  Pto- 
lemy to  Asturia : Forum  Cigurrorum  {rtyovp^wv^ 
corrected  from  ’Eyou^pco:/),  the  Forum  of  the  Itine- 
rary, the  chief  city  of  the  Cigurri  (Plin.),  now 
Cigarrosa  or  S.  Estevan  de  Val  de  Orres.,  with 
ruins  and  a Roman  bridge,  where  the  people  preserve 
a tradition  that  an  old  town  once  stood  there,  named 
Guigurra:  Nemetobriga  {Mendoya'),  the  city  of  the 
Tiburi.  (3)  E.  to  Caesaraugusta  {Zaragoza ; It. 
Ant.  pp.  448, 453):  Vallata,  16  M.  P.  (prob.  Puente 
de  Orvigo')'.  Interamnium,  13  M.  P.  {Villaroane): 
Palantia,  14  M.  P.  {Valencia  de  S.  Juan):  Vimi- 
nacium,  31  M.  P.  ( Valderaduei  or  Beceril?) : at  the 
next  station,  Lacobriga,  10  M.  P.,  in  the  Vaccaei, 
this  road  was  joined  by  that  from  the  military  sta- 


tion of  Legio  VII.  Gemina  {Leon),  NE.  of  Astu- 
rica {It.  Ant.  p.  395):  between  Legio  VII.  and 
Lacobriga  were  Lance  or  Lancia,  9 M.  V.{Sollanco  or 
Mansilla  ?),  and  Camala  ( Cea  ?) ; (4)  A lower  road  | 
to  Caesaraugusta  (7i.  Anf.  pp.  439,  440):  Bedunia,  | 
20  M.  P.  (prob.  La  Baheza),  city  of  the  Bedunenses : ! 

Brigaecium,  20  M.  P.  (prob.  Benavente),  the  capital  i 
of  the  Brigaecini.  In  the  district  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  coast,  the  chief  cities  were  Lucus  As- 
turum  (Ptol.:  prob.  Oviedo),  perhaps  the  Ovetum 
of  Pliny  (xxxiv.  17.  s.  49);  Noega,  and  Flavio- 
navia(Ptol.:  Aviles),  on  the  coast.  To  these  may 
be  added,  in  the  S.  district,  Intercatia,  the  city  of 
the  Omiaci;  Pelontium,  city  of  the  Lungones;  Nar- 
dinium,  city  of  the  Saelini  (coins,  Sestini,  Med.  Isp. 
p.  172);  Petavonium,  city  of  the  Superatii;  and  two 
or  three  more,  too  insignificant  to  name.  (Ukert, 

•.  440 — 443;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  pp. 

[Astures.] 

ASTU'RICA  AUGUSTA  (A^otJtrro  ’AarovpiKa, 
Ptol.:  'AarovpiKavoi,  Asturicani:  Astorga, Ru.),  the 
chief  city  of  the  Astures,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  belonging  to  the  tribe  of  the  Amaci,  stood  in 
a lateral  valley  of  the  NW.  mountains  of  Asturia,  on 
the  upper  course  of  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  As- 
tura {Esla).  Under  the  Romans,  it  was  the  seat  of 
the  conventus  Asturicanus,  one  of  the  seven  conven- 
tus  juridici  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  Respecting 
the  roads  from  it  see  Astures.  It  obtained  the 
title  Augusta,  doubtless,  after  the  Cantabrian  war, 
when  the  southern  Astures  first  became  the  subjects 
of  Rome;  and  from  it  the  people  S.  of  the  mountains 
were  called  Augustani.  Pliny  calls  it  urbs  magm- 
Jica;  and,  even  in  its  present  wretched  state,  it 
bears  traces  of  high  antiquity,  and  “ gives  a perfect 
idea  of  a Roman  fortified  town.”  (Ford,  p.  308.) 

“ The  walls  are  singularly  curious,  and  there  are 
two  Roman  tombs  and  inscriptions,  near  the  Puerta 
de  Hierro."  {Ibid.)  The  mythical  tradition  of  the 
descent  of  the  Astures  from  Astur,  son  of  Memnon 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  334),  is  still  cherished  by  the  people 
of  Astorga,  who  make  the  hero  the  founder  of  their 
city.  There  are  two  coins  ascribed  to  Asturica: 
one,  of  uncertain  application,  inscribed  col.  ast. 
AUGUSTA.,  which  may  belong  to  Asta  or  Astigi  ; 
the  other,  of  doubtful  genuineness,  with  the  epigraph 
COL.  ASTURICA.  AMAKUR.  AUGUSTA. 

Asturica  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  astronomical 
observation,  being  3 hrs.  25  min.  W.  of  Alexandria, 
and  having  15  hrs.  25  min.  for  its  longest  day. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 36,  viii.  4.  § 5;  It. 
Ant. ; Sestini,  p.  104 ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  35.)  [P.  S.] 

ASTYCUS  (’AcTU/cds : Vrdvnitza,  or  river  of 
Istib),  a river  of  Paeonia,  flowing  into  the  Axius,  on 
which  was  situated  the  residence  of  the  Paeonian 
kings.  (Polyaen.  Strat.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  464, 475.) 

ASTYPALAEA  {’AaruTraKaia).  1.  A promon- 
tory on  the  W.  coast  of  Attica,  between  the  promon- 
tories Zoster  and  Sunium  and  opposite  the  island  of 
Eleussa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Demi,  p.  59.) 

2.  {Eth.  'AarviraXaievs,  ’ AcrTviraXaidrips,  Asty- 
palaeensis : called  by  the  present  inhabitants  Astro- 
palaea,andi  by  the  Franks  Stampalia),an  island  in  the 
Carpathian  sea,  called  by  Strabo  (x.  p.392)  one  of  the 
Sporades,  and  by  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.)  one  of  the  Cy- 
clades, said  to  be  125  (Roman)  miles  from  Cadistus 
in  Crete  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23),  and  800  stadia  from 
Chalcia,  an  island  near  Rhodes.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Pliny 
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describes  Asfypalaea  (?.  c.)  as  88  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  island  consists  of  two  large  rocky 
masses,  united  in  the  centre  by  an  isthmus,  which 
in  its  narrowest  part  is  only  450  or  500  feet  across. 
On  the  N.  and  S.  the  sea  enters  two  deep  bays  be- 
tween the  two  halves  of  the  island;  and  the  town, 
which  bore  the  same  name  as  the  island,  stood  on  the 
western  side  of  the  southern  bay.  To  the  S.  and  E. 
of  this  bay  lie  several  desert  islands,  to  which  Ovid 
(Ar.Am.  ii.  82)  alludes  in  the  line: — “ cinctaque 
piscosis  Astypalaea  vadis^  From  the  castle  of  the 
town  there  is  an  extensive  prospect.  Towards  the 
E.  may  be  seen  Cos,  Nisyros,  and  Telos,  and  towards 
the  S.  in  clear  weather  Casos,  Carpathus,  and 
Crete. 

Of  the  history  of  Astypalaea  we  have  hardly  any 
account.  Stephanus  says  that  it  was  originally  called 
Pyrrha,  when  the  Carians  possessed  it,  then  Pylaea, 
next  the  Table  of  the  Gods  (&€cav  rpdir^^a),  on 
account  of  its  verdure,  and  lastly  Astypalaea,  from 
the  mother  of  Ancaeus.  (Comp.  Pans.  vii.  4.  § 1.) 
We  learn  from  Scymnus  (551)  that  Astypalaea  was 
a colony  of  the  Megarians,  and  Ovid  mentions  it  as 
one  of  the  islands  subdued  by  Minos.  (“  Astypaleia 
regna,”  Met.  yii.  461.)  In  B.  c.  105  the  Romans 
concluded  an  alliance  with  Astypalaea  (Bbckh,  Imcr. 
vol.  ii.  n.  2485),  a distinction  probably  granted  to  the 
island  in  consequence  of  its  excellent  harbours  and  of 
its  central  position  among  the  European  and  Asiatic 
islands  of  the  Aegaean.  Under  the  Roman  emperors 
Astypalaea  was  a “ libera  civitas.”  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
The  modem  town  contains  250  houses  and  not 
quite  1500  inhabitants.  It  belongs  to  Turkey, 
and  is  subject  to  the  Pashah  of  Rhodes,  who 
allows  the  inhabitants,  however,  to  govern  themselves, 
only  exacting  from  them  the  small  yearly  tribute  of 
9500  piastres,  or  about  60/.  sterling.  This  small 
town  contains  an  extraordinary  number  of  churches 
and  chapels.  Sometimes  as  many  as  six  in  a row. 
They  are  built  to  a great  extent  from  the  rains  of 
the  ancient  temples,  and  they  contain  numerous  in- 
scriptions. In  every  part  of  the  town  there  are  seen 
capitals  of  columns  and  other  ancient  remains.  We 
learn  from  inscriptions  that  the  ancient  city  con- 
tained many  temples  and  other  ancient  buildings. 
The  favourite  hero  of  the  island  was  Cleomedes,  of 
whose  romantic  history  an  account  is  given  elsewhere. 
{Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Cleomedes^  Cicero  probably 
confounds  Achilles  with  this  Cleomedes,  when  he 
says  {de,  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  1 8)  that  the  Astypalaeenses 
worship  Achilles  with  the  greatest  veneration. 

Hegesander  related  that  a couple  of  hares  having 
been  brought  into  Astypalaea  from  Anaphe,  the 
island  became  so  overrun  with  them  that  the  inha- 
bitants were  obliged  to  consult  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  advised  their  hunting  them  with  dogs,  and 
that  in  this  way  more  than  6000  were  caught  in  one 
year.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  400,  d.)  This  tale  is  a coun- 
terpart to  the  one  about  the  brace  of  partridges  in- 
troduced from  Astypalaea  into  Anaphe.  [Anaphe.] 
Pliny  (viii.  59)  says  that  the  muscles  of  Astypalaea 
were  very  celebrated;  and  we  learn  from  Ross  that 
they  are  still  taken  off  the  coast.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf 
den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  seq.;  for  inscrip- 
tions, see  Bbckh,  Inscr.  n.  2483,  seq.;  Boss,  Inscr. 
ined.  ii.  153,  seq.) 

3.  A town  in  Samos,  according  to  Stephanus 
(s.  v.'),  said  by  others  to  be  either  the  acropolis  of 
the  city  of  Samos  (Polyaen.  Strat.  i.  23.  § 2),  or  the 
name  of  half  of  the  city.  (Etym.  M.) 

4.  A town  in  the  island  of  CoS,  which  the  inha- 
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bitants  abandoned  in  order  to  build  Cos.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  658 ; Steph.  B.) 

5.  A promontory  in  Caria,  near  Myndus.  (Strab. 
xiv.  p.  657.) 

A'STYRA  {”A<rrvpa,  ‘'Atrrvpov.  Eth.  ^AcfTvpg- 
Vos'),  a small  town  of  Mysia,  in  the  plain  of  Thebe, 
between  Antandros  and  Adramyttium.  It  had  a 
temple  of  Axtemis,  of  which  the  Antandrii  had  the 
superintendence.  (Strab.  p.  613.)  Artemis  had 
hence  the  name  of  Astyrene  or  Astirene.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iv.  1.  § 41.)  There  was  a lake  Sapra  near  Astyra, 
which  communicated  with  the  sea.  Pausanias,  from 
his  own  observation  (iv.  35.  § 10),  describes  a 
spring  of  black  water  at  Astyra;  the  water  was  hot. 
But  he  places  Astyra  in  Ataraeus.  [Atarneus.] 
There  was,  then,  either  a place  in  Ataraeus  called 
Astyra,  with  warm  springs,  or  Pausanias  has  made 
some  mistake ; for  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Astyra  of  Strabo  and  Mela  (i.  19). 
Astyra  was  a deserted  place,  according  to  Pliny’s 
authorities.  He  calls  it  Astyre.  There  are  said  to 
be  coins  of  Astyra. 

Strabo  (pp.  591,  680)  mentions  an  Astyra  above 
Abydus  in  Troas,  once  an  independent  city,  but  in 
Strabo’s  time  it  was  a ruined  place,  and  belonged  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Abydus.  There  were  once  gold 
mines  there,  but  they  were  nearly  exhausted  in 
Strabo’s  time.  [G.  L.] 

ATABY'RIUM  {’Ara€vpiov,  Steph.  B.  Hesych.; 
^lra€vpiov  LXX. ; &a§dip : Jebel-et-Tur),  or  Tabor, 
a mountain  of  Galilee,  on  the  borders  of  Zebulon  and 
Issachar.  {Josh.  xix.  22;  Joseph.  Antiq.  v.  1.  § 
22.)  It  stands  out  alone  towards  the  SE.  from  the 
high  land  around  Nazareth;  while  the  north-eastern 
arm  of  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon  sweeps  arornid 
its  base,  and  extends  far  to  the  N.,  forming  a broad 
tract  of  table-land,  bordering  upon  the  deep  Jordan 
valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Lake  Tiberias.  It  was 
before  Mount  Tabor  that  Deborah  and  Barak  as- 
sembled the  warriors  of  Israel  before  their  great  battle 
with  Sisera.  {Judges,  iv.  6,  12, 14;  Joseph.  Antiq. 
V.  5.  § 3.)  The  beauty  of  this  mountain  aroused  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  Psalmist,  when  he  selected  Tabor 
and  Hermon  as  the  representatives  of  the  hills  of  Ids 
native  land;  the  former  as  the  most  graceful;  the 
latter  as  the  loftiest.  {Ps.  Ixxxix.  12 : comp.  Jer. 
xlvi.  18;  Hos.  v.  1.)  In  b.  c.  218  Antiochus  the 
Great  ascended  the  mountain,  and  came  to  Ata- 
byrium,  a place  lying  on  a breast-formed  height, 
having  an  ascent  of  more  than  15  stadia;  and  by 
stratagem  and  wile  got  possession  of  the  city,  which 
he  afterwards  fortified.  (Polyb.  v.  70.  § 6.)  About 
53  B.  c.  a battle  took  place  here  between  the  Roman 
forces  under  the  proconsul  Gabinius,  and  the  Jews 
imder  Alexander,  son  of  Aristobulus,  in  which  10,000 
of  the  latter  were  slain.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  6. 
§ 3,  .B.  i.  8.  § 7.)  In  the  New  Testament  Mount 
Tabor  is  not  mentioned.  In  later  times  Josephus 
{B.  J.  ii.  20.  § 6,  Vita,  § 37)  relates  that  he  had 
himself  caused  Mt.  Tabor  to  be  fortified,  along  with 
various  other  places.  He  describes  the  mountain  as 
having  an  ascent  of  30  stadia  (Rufinus  reads  20  sta- 
dia, which  corresponds  belter  with  the  1 5 stadia  of 
Polybius,  and  is  nearer  the  truth).  On  the  N.  it 
was  inaccessible,  and  the  summit  was  a plain  of 
26  stadia  in  circumference.  The  whole  of  this  cir- 
cuit Josephus  enclosed  with  a wall  in  forty  days,  in 
which  time  the  inhabitants  had  to  bring  water  and 
materials  from  below,  since  they  had  only  rain- 
water. {B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 8.)  Still  later,  when  Jo- 
sephus had  himself  f^en  into  the  hands  of  the 
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Romans,  a great  number  of  the  Jews  took  refuge 
in  this  fortress;  against  whom  Vespasian  sent  Pla- 
cidus  with  600  horsemen.  By  a feint  he  induced 
the  great  body  to  pursue  him  into  the  plain,  where 
. he  slew  many,  and  cut  off  the  return  of  the  multi- 
tude to  the  mountain;  so  that  the  inhabitants,  who 
were  suffering  from  want  of  water,  made  terms,  and 
surrendered  themselves  and  the  mountain  to  Placi- 
dus.  (Joseph.  1.  c.)  Nothing  further  is  heard  of 
Mount  Tabor  till  the  4th  century,  when  it  is  often 
mentioned  by  Eusebius  (^Onomast.  s.  v.  Thabor  Ita- 
byrium),  but  without  any  allusion  to  its  being  re- 
garded as  the  scene  of  the  Transfiguration.  About 
the  middle  of  this  century,  the  first  notice  of  Tabor 
as  the  place  where  our  Lord  was  transfigured  ap- 
jears  as  a passing  remark  by  Cyril  of  Jerusalem 
(^Cat.  xii.  16,  p.  170);  and  Jerome  twice  mentions 
the  same  thing,  though  he  implies  that  there  was 
not  y^t  a church  upon  the  summit.  (Hieron.  Ep. 
44,  ad  MarceU.  p.  522,  Ep.  86;  Epitaph.  Paulae, 
p.  677.)  Lightfoot  (Hor.  Hebr.  in  Marc.  ix.  2) 
and  Reland  (^Palaest.  pp.  334 — 336)  have  inferred, 
from  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelists,  that  the  Mount 
of  Transfiguration  is  to  be  sought  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Caesarea  Philippi.  Rosenmiiller 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  107)  adheres  to  the  an- 
cient traditions  connected  with  this  mountain.  The 
existence  of  a fortified  city  upon  the  spot  so  long 
before  and  after  the  event  of  the  Transfiguration 
would  seem,  as  Robinson  {Palestine.,  vol.  iii.  p.  224) 
argues,  to  decide  the  question.  At  the  foot  of  this 
mountain,  in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  many  battles 
were  fought  between  the  Christians  and  Moslems; 
and  in  modem  times  a victory  was  here  gained  by 
Napoleon  over  the  Turks.  Mount  Tabor  consists 
wholly  of  limestone;  standing  out  isolated  in  the 
plain,  and  rising  to  a height  of  about  1,000  feet,  it 
presents  a beautiful  appearance.  Seen  from  the 
SW.,  its  form  is  that  of  the  segment  of  a sphere;  to 
the  NW.  it  more  resembles  a tmncated  cone.  The 
sides  are  covered  up  to  the  summit  with  the  valonia 
oak,  wild  pistachios,  myrtles,  and  other  shrabs.  Its 
crest  is  table-land  of  some  600  or  700  yards  in 
height  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  half  as  much  across. 
Upon  this  crest  are  remains  of  several  small  half- 
ruined  tanks.  Upon  the  ridges  which  enclose  the 
small  plain  at  the  summits  are  some  ruins  belonging 
to  different  ages;  some  are  of  large  bevelled  stones, 
which  cannot  be  of  later  date  than  the  Romans. 
(Robinson,  Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  213;  Burkhardt, 
Travels,  p.  332.)  Lord  Nugent  describes  the  view 
as  the  most  splendid  he  had  ever  seen  from  any  na- 
tural height.  {Lands  Classical  and  Sacred,  vol.  ii. 
p.  204;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  West  Asien,  vol.  xv.  p. 
391 ; Raumer,  Palestina,  p.  37.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

ATABYRIS  MONS.  [Rhodus.] 

ATAGIS.  [Athesis.] 

ATALANTA  ( ATo\avT7j : Eth.  ’AtoAoz/toTos.) 
1.  {Talandonisi),  a small  island  off  Locris,  in  the 
Opuntian  gulf,  said  to  have  been  tom  asunder  from 
the  mainland  by  an  earthquake.  In  the  first  year 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war  it  was  fortified  by  the 
Athenians  for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  Locrians 
in  their  attacks  upon  Euboea.  In  the  sixth  year  of 
the  war  a part  of  the  Athenian  works  was  destroyed 
by  a great  inundation  of  the  sea.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61, 
ix.  pp.  395,  425;  Thuc.  ii.  32,  iii.  89;  Diod.  xii. 
44,  59 ; Pans.  x.  20.  § 3 ; Liv.  xxxv.  37 ; Plin.  ii. 
88,  iv.  12;  Sen.  Q.  N.  vi.  24;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A small  island  off  the  western  coast  of  Attica, 
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between  Salamis  and  Peiraeeus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  395, 
425 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

3.  A town  in  Macedonia,  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  valley  of  the  Axius.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.)  Cramer 
{Ancient  (Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  230)  suggests  that  the 
Atalanta  of  Thucydides  is  probably  the  town  called 
Allante  by  Pliny  (iv.  1 2),  and  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v. 
’AAAoz'ttj)  ; the  latter  says  that  Theopompus  named 
it  Allantium. 

ATARANTES  {'Ardpaures'),  a people  of  Inner  ! 
Libya,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  {Sahara), 
in  an  oasis  formed  by  salt  hills,  between  the  Gara-  ! 
mantes  and  Atlantes,  at  a distance  of  ten  days’  jour- 
ney from  each  (Herod,  iv.  184),  apparently  in 
Fezzan.  They  used  no  individual  names ; and  they 
were  accustomed  to  curse  the  Sun  for  its  burning 
heat  {rjhiM  vTrep€d\\ovTi,  the  sun  as  it  passes  over 
their  heads,  or  when  its  heat  is  excessive  ; the  com- 
mentators differ  about  the  meaning).  In  all  the 
MSS.  of  Herodotus,  the  reading  is  ''ArXavres.  But, 
as  Herodotus  goes  on  to  speak  separately  of  the  At- 
lantes, the  editors  are  agreed  that  the  reading  in  the 
first  passage  has  been  corrupted  by  the  common 
confusion  of  a name  comparatively  unknown  with 
one  well  known ; and  this  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  Mela  (i.  8.  § 5)  and  Pliny  (v.  8)  give  an 
account  of  the  Atlantes,  copied  from  the  above  state- 
ments of  Herodotus,  with  the  addition  of  what  He- 
rodotus affirms  in  the  second  passage  of  the  Atlantes 
(where  the  name  is  right),  that  they  saw  no  visions 
in  their  sleep.  The  reading  ’Ardpovres  is  a correc- 
tion of  Salmasius  {ad  Solin.  p.  292),  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a passage  from  the  Achaica  of  the  Alexan- 
drian writer  Rhianus  {ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 

66 : comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.^'ErKavres ; Nicol.  Damasc. 
ap.  Stob.  Tit.  xliv.  vol.  ii.  p.  226,  Gaisf.;  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  8;  Solin.  l.c.',  Baehr,  ad  Herod,  l.c.',  Meineke, 
Anal.  Alex.  pp.  181,  182.)  [P.  S.] 

ATARNEUS  or  ATARNA  (’Arapi/eus,  ''Arapva: 
Eth.  'Arapvevs,  ' Arapreirgs),  a city  of  Mysia,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  and  a strong  place.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Adramyttium  to  the  plain  of  the  Caicus. 
(Xen.  Anab.  vii.  8.  § 8.)  Atarneus  seems  to  be  the 
genuine  original  name,  though  Atarna,  or  Atamea, 
and  Ateme  (Pliny)  may  have  prevailed  afterwards. 
Stephanus,  who  only  gives  the  name  Atarna,  con- 
sistently makes  the  ethnic  name  Atarneus.  Herodo- 
tus (i.  160)  tells  a story  of  the  city  and  its  territory, 
both  of  which  were  named  Atarneus,  being  given  to 
the  Chians  by  Cyrus,  for  their  having  surrendered 
to  him  Pactyes  the  Lydian.  Stephanus  {s.  v.  "ATrat- 
aos)  and  other  ancient  authorities  consider  Atarneus 
to  be  the  Tame  of  Homer  {II.  v.  44) ; but  perhaps 
incorrectly.  The  territory  was  a good  com  country. 
Histiaeus  the  Milesian  was  defeated  by  the  Persians  at 
Malene  in  the  Atameitis,  and  taken  prisoner.  (Herod, 
vi.  28,  29.)  The  place  was  occupied  at  a later 
time  by  some  exiles  from  Chios,  who  from  this  strong 
position  sallied  out  and  plundered  Ionia.  (Diod.  xiii. 

65;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 11.)  This  town  was  once 
the  residence  of  Hermeias  the  tyrant,  the  friend  of 
Aristotle.  Pausanias  (vii.  2.  § 11)  says  that  the 
same  calamity  befel  the  Atameitae  which  drove  the 
Myusii  from  their  city  [Myus]  ; but  as  the  position 
of  the  two  cities  was  not  similar,  it  is  not  quite  clear 
what  he  means.  They  left  the  place,  however,  if 
his  statement  is  tme;  and  Pliny  (v.  30),  in  his  time, 
mentions  Atarneus  as  no  longer  a city.  Pausanias 
(iv.  35.  § 10)  speaks  of  hot  springs  at  Astyra,  op- 
posite to  Lesbos,  in  the  Atarneus.  [Astyba.] 

The  site  of  Atarneus  is  generally  fixed  at  Dikeli- 
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Koi.  Ther6  are  autonomous  coins  of  Atarheus,  with 
the  epigraph  ATA.  and  ATAP. 

There  was  a place  near  Pitane  called  Atarneus. 
(Strab.  p.  614.)  [G.  L.] 

ATAX  ^Ara|:  Aude),  or  ATTAGUS,  a river 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  rises  on  the  north  slope 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  flows  by  Carcassonne  and  Narbo 
(Narbonne),  below  which  it  enters  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  E'tang  de  Vendres.  Strabo  (p. 
182)  makes  it  rise  in  the  Cevennes^  which  is  not 
correct.  Mela  (ii.  5)  and  Pliny  (iii.  4)  place  its 
source  in  the  Pyrenees.  It  was  navigable  to  a short 
distance  above  Narbo.  A few  miles  higher  up  than 
Narhonne  the  stream  divides  into  two  arms;  one 
arm  flowed  into  a lake,  Kubresus  or  Rubrensis  (the 
Kinvt)  NapSurins  of  Strabo)  ; and  the  other  direct 
into  the  sea.  The  Rubresus  is  described  by  Mela  as 
a very  large  piece  of  water,  which  communicated 
with  the  sea  by  a narrow  passage.  This  appears  to 
be  the  E'tang  Sigean ; and  the  canal  Rohine 
dAude,  which  runs  from  Narbonne  to  this  Etang, 
represents  the  Atax  of  the  Romans. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the  Atax  were 
called  Atacini.  Mela  calls  Narbo  a colony  of  the 
Atacini  and  the  Decumani,  from  which  Walckenaer 
(vol.  i.  p.  140)  draws  the  conclusion  that  this  place 
was  not  the  original  capital  of  the  Atacini.  But 
Mela  employs  like  terms,  when  he  speaks  of  “ Tolosa 
Tectosagum”  and  “ Vienna  Allobrogum so  that 
we  may  reject  Walckenaer’s  conclusion  from  this 
passage.  There  may,  however,  have  been  a “ Vicus 
Atax,”  as  Eusebius  names  it,  or  Vicus  Atacinus, 
the  birth-place  of  P.  Terentius  Varro:  and  the 
Scholiast  on  Horace  {Sat.  i.  10.  46)  may  not  be  cor- 
rect, when  he  says  that  Varro  was  called  Atacinus 
from  the  river  Atax.  Polybius  (iii.  37,  xxxiv.  10) 
calls  this  river  Narbo.  [G.  L.] 

ATELLA  ("ATeAXa;  Eth.  'Ar^Wavds,  Atella- 
nus),  a city  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  road  from 
Capua  to  Neapolis,  at  the  distance  of  9 miles  from 
each  of  those  two  cities.  (Steph.B.  «.w.;  Tab.  Pent.') 
Its  name  is  not  found  in  history  during  the  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Campanians,  nor  on  occasion  of 
the  settlement  of  Campania  in  b.  c.  336 : it  probably 
followed  the  fortunes  of  its  powerful  neighbour  Capua, 
though  its  independence  is  attested  by  its  coins.  In 
the  second  Punic  war  the  Atellani  were  among  the 
first  to  declare  for  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle 
of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61;  Sil.  Ital.  xi.  14);  hence, 
when  they  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Romans,  after 
the  reduction  of  Capua,  b.  c.  211,  they  were  very 
severely  treated:  the  chief  citizens  and  authors  of 
the  revolt  were  executed  on  the  spot,  while  of  the 
rest  of  the  inhabitants  the  greater  part  were  sold  as 
slaves,  and  others  removed  to  distant  settlements. 
The  next  year  (210)  the  few  remaining  inhabitants 
were  compelled  to  migrate  to  Calatia,  and  the  citizens 
of  Nuceria,  whose  own  city  had  been  destroyed  by 
Hannibal,  were  settled  at  Atella  in  their  stead.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  16,  33,  34,  xxvii.  3.)  After  this  it  appears 
to  have,  quickly  revived,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as, 
in  his  time,  a flourishing  and  important  municipal 
town.  It  was  under  the  especial  patronage  and  pro- 
tection of  the  great  orator  himself,  but  we  do  not 
know  what  was  the  origin  of  this  peculiar  connection 
between  them.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31»  ad  Earn. 
xiii.  7,  ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  14.)  Under  Augustus  it  re- 
ceived a colony  of  military  settlers;  but  continued 
to  be  a place  only  of  municipal  rank,  and  is  classed 
by  Strabo  among  the  smaller  towns  of  Campania. 
(PI, in.  iii,  5.  s.  9 ; Strab.  v.  p.  249 ; Ptol.  iiL  1.  § 68 ; 
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OrelL  Inscr.  130.)  It  continued  to  exist  as  an 
episcopal  see  till  the  ninth  century,  but  was  then 
much  decayed;  and  in  A. D.  1030  the  inhabitants 
were  removed  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Aversa, 
then  lately  founded  by  the  Norman  Count  Rai- 
nulphus.  Some  remains  of  its  walls  and  other.  ruinS 
are  still  visible  at  a spot  about  2 miles  E.  of  Aversa, 
near  the  villages  of  S.  Arpino  and  S.  Elpidio;  and 
an  old  church  on  the  site  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Atella.  Numerous  inscriptions,  terracottas,  and 
other  minor  antiquities,  have  been  found  there.  (Hoi- 
sten.  Not.  in  Cluv.  p.260;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  592.) 

The  name  of  Atella  is  best  known  in  connection 
with  the  peculiar  class  of  dramatic  representations 
which  derived  from  thence  the  appellation  of  “ Ta- 
bulae Atellanae,”  and  which  were  borrowed  from 
them  by  the  Romans,  among  whom  they  enjoyed  for 
a time  especial  favour,  so  as  to  be  exempt  from  the 
penalties  and  disqualifications  which  attached  to  the 
actors  of  other  dramatic  performances.  At  a later 
period,  however,  they  degenerated  into  so  licentious 
a character,  that  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  they  were 
altogether  prohibited,  and  the  actors  banished  from 
Italy.  These  plays  were  originally  written  in  the 
Oscan  dialect,  which  they  appear  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  preserve  in  its  purity.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ; Strab. 
v.  p.  233;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  14.  For  further  parti- 
culars concerning  the  Tabulae  Atellanae  see  Bem- 
hardy,  Romische  Literatur.  p.  379,  &c.)  The  early 
importance  of  Atella  is  further  attested  by  its  coins, 
which  resemble  in  their  types  those  of  Capua,  but 
bear  the  legend,  in  Oscan  characters,  “ Aderl,” — 
evidently  the  native  form  of  the  name.  (Millingen, 
Numism.  de  Vltalie,  p.  190;  Friedlander,  Oskische 
Munzen,  p.  15.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATER  or  NIGER  MONS,  a mountain  range  of 
Inner  Libya,  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Great  Desert 
(Sahara'),  dividing  the  part  of  Roman  Africa  on  the 
Great  Syrtis  from  Phazania  (Fezzan).  It  seems  to 
correspond  either  to  the  Jebel-Soudan  or  Black 
Mountains,  between  28°  and  29°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
about  10°  E.  long,  eastward,  or  to  the  SE.  pro- 
longation of  the  same  chain,  called  the  Black 
Harusch,  or  both.  The  entire  range  is  of  a black 
basaltic  rock,  whence  the  ancient  and  modem  names 
(Plin.  T.  5,  vi.  30.  s.  35;  Hornemann,  Reisen  von 
Kairo  nach  Fezzan,  p.  60).  [P.  S.] 

ATERNUM  {''Arepvov : Pescara),  a city  of  the 
Vestini,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ateraus,  from  which  it  derived 
its  name.  It  was  the  only  Vestinian  city  on  the  sea- 
coast,  and  was  a place  of  considerable  trade,  serving 
as  the  emporium  not  only  of  the  Vestini,  but  of  the 
Peligni  and  Marrucini  also.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  241,  242.) 
As  early  as  the  second  Punic  war  it  is  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  importance;  having  joined  the  cause  of  Han- 
nibal and  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  retaken  in  b.c.213 
by  the  praetor  Sempronius  Tuditanus,  when  a consi- 
derable sum  of  money,  as  well  as  7000  prisoners, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  captors.  (Liv.  xxiv.  47.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a colony  of  veterans, 
among  whom  its  territory  was  portioned  out  (Lib. 
Colon,  p.  253),  but  it  did  not  obtain  the  rank  of  a 
colony.  Various  inscriptions  attest  its  municipal 
condition  under  the  Roman  Empire.  One  of  these 
mentions  the  restoration  of  its  port  by  Tiberius  (Ro- 
manelli, vol.  iii.  p.  82)  ;*  another,  which  commemo- 
rates the  continuation  of  the  Via  Valeria  by  Clau- 
dius to  this  point  (Orell.  Inscr.  711),  speaks  only  of 
the  “ Ostia  Aterni,”  without  mentioning  the  town  of 
that  namef  and  the  same  expression  is  found  both  in 
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Mela  and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itinerary.  (Mel. 

ii.  4 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 20 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  313,  but  in  p.  101 

it  is  distinctly  called  “ Atemo  civitas.")  From  ex- 
isting remains  we  learn  that  the  ancient  city  occupied 
both  banks  of  the  river  close  to  its  mouth,  which 
was  converted  by  artificial  works  into  a port.  Some 
vestiges  of  these  still  remain,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  bridge.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  79 — 82.) 
The  modem  city  of  Pescara,  a very  poor  place, 
though  a strong  fortress,  is  situated  wholly  on  the 
S.  side  of  the  river:  it  appears  to  have  been  already 
known  by  its  modem  appellation  in  the  time  of  P. 
Diaconus,  who  mentions  it  under  the  name  of  Pis- 
caria  (ii.  21).  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATERNUS  ('Arepvos:  Aterno),  a considerable 
river  of  Central  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea 
between  Adi-ia  and  Ortona.  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  (v.  p.  241)  as  rising  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ami  tern  um,  and  flowing  through  the  territory  of 
the  Vestini : in  this  part  of  its  course  it  has  a SE. 
direction,  but  close  to  the  site  of  Corfinium  it  turns 
abruptly  at  right  angles,  and  pursues  a NE.  course 
from  thence  to  the  sea,  which  it  enters  just  under 
the  walls  of  Pescara.  At  its  mouth  was  situated 
the  town  of  Aternum,  or,  as  it  was  sometimes  called, 
*•  Atemi  Ostia.”  In  this  latter  part  of  its  course, 
according  to  Strabo  (1.  c.),  it  formed  the  limit  be- 
tween the  Vestini  and  Marmcini ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  this  statement  is  correct,  though  Pliny 
and  Mela  extend  the  confines  of  the  Frentani  as  far 
as  the  Atemus,  and  Ptolemy  includes  the  mouths 
both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinus  in  the  territory 
of  the  Marmcini.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ; Mela,  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 20.)  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it 
flows  through  a broad  and  trough-like  valley,  bounded 
on  each  side  by  very  lofty  mountains,  and  itself  ele- 
vated more  than  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  nar- 
row gorge  between  two  huge  masses  of  mountains 
by  which  it  escapes  from  this  upland  valley,  must 
have  always  formed  one  of  the  principal  lines  of  com- 
munication in  this  part  of  Italy ; though  it  was  not 
till  the  reign  of  Claudius  that  the  Via  Valeria  was 
carried  along  this  line  from  Corfinium  to  the  Adriatic. 
(Inscr.  ap.  Orell.  711.)  Strabo  mentions  a bridge 
over  the  river  24  stadia  (3  miles)  from  Corfinium, 
near  the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Popoli;  a 
point  which  must  have  always  been  of  importance 
in  a military  point  of  view : hence  we  find  Domitius 
during  the  Civil  War  (b.  c.  49)  occupying  it  with 
the  hope  of  arresting  the  advance  of  Caesar.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  16.)  The  Atemus,  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course,  still  retains  its  ancient  name  Aterno,  but 
below  Popoli  is  known  only  as  the  Fivme  di  Pes- 
cara,— an  appellation  which  it  seems  to  have  as- 
sumed as  early  as  the  seventh  century,  when  we  find 
it  called  “ Piscarius  fluvius.”  (P.  Diac.  ii.  20.)  It 
is  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  on  the  E. 
side  of  the  Apennines,  in  respect  of  the  volume  of  its 
waters,  which  are  fed  by  numerous  perennial  and 
abundant  sources.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATESTE  (’At€0-t6,  Ptol. : Eth.  Atestinus : Este), 
a city  of  Northern  Italy,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  province  of  Venetia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Euganean 
hills,  and  about  18  miles  SW.  of  Patavium.  (Ptol. 

iii.  1.  § 30;  Plin.  iii.  19  s.  23;  Martial,  x.  93;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  281,  where  the  distance  from  Patavium  is 
reckoned  25  M.  P.)  We  leam  from  Pliny  that  it 
was  a Roman  colony;  and  it  is  mentioned  also  by 
Tacitus  (^Hist.  iii.  6)  in  a manner  that  clearly  shows 
it  to  have  been  a place  of  consideration  under  the 
;Roman  Empire.  But  an  inscription  preserved  by 
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Mafiei  (^Mus.  Veron.  p.  108;  Orell.  Inscr.  3110) 
proves  that  it  was  a municipal  town  of  some  impor- 
tance as  early  as  B.  c.  1 36,  and  that  its  territory 
adjoined  that  of  Vicentia.  The  modem  city  of  Este 
is  famous  for  having  given  title  to  one  of  the  most 
illustrious  families  of  modem  Europe ; it  is  a consi- 
derable and  flourishing  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains,  except  numerous  inscriptions.  These  have 
been  collected  and  published  by  the  Abbate  Furla- 
netto.  (Padova,  1837,  8vo.) 

About  5 miles  E.  of  Este  is  Monselice,  which  is 
mentioned  by  Paulus  Diaconus  (iv.  26),  under  the 
name  of  Mons  Silicis,  as  a strong  fortress  in  the 
time  of  the  Lombards ; but  the  name  is  not  found  in 
any  earlier  writer.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATHACUS,  a town  in  the  upper  part  of  Mace- 
donia, of  uncertain  site,  probably  in  Lyncestis.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  34.) 

ATHAMA'NIA  Qkeapavia  : Eth.  'KOapdr 
-auos ; in  Diod.  xviii.  11,  'Adapavris),  a district 
in  the  SE.  of  Epeirus,  between  Mount  Pindus  and 
the  river  Arachthus.  The  river  Achelous  flowed 
through  this  narrow  district.  Its  chief  towns  were 
Argithea,  Tetraphylia,  Heracleia,  and  Theudoria; 
and  of  these  Argithea  was  the  capital.  The  Atha- 
manes  were  a rude  people.  Strabo  classes  them 
among  the  Thessalians,  but  doubts  whether  they 
are  to  be  regarded  as  Hellenes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  449.)  They  are  rarely  mentioned  in  Grecian 
history,  but  on  the  decay  of  the  Molossian  kingdom, 
they  appear  as  an  independent  people.  They  were 
the  last  of  the  Epirot  tribes,  which  obtained  political 
power.  The  Athamanes  and  the  Aetolians  destroyed 
the  Aenianes,  and  the  former  extended  their  domi- 
nions as  far  as  Mt.  Oeta.  (Strab.  p.  427.)  The 
Athamanes  were  most  powerful  under  their  king 
Amynander  (about  b.c.  200),  who  took  a prominent 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Philip  and 
Antiochus.  (^Dict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Amynander.')  They 
were  subsequently  subdued  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  had  ceased  to  exist  as  a sepa- 
rate people  (ix.  p.  429).  Pliny  (iv.  2)  erroneously 
reckons  Athamania  as  part  of  Aetolia. 

ATHAMA'NTIUS  CAMPUS  QABapdvTiov  Tre- 
hiov).  1.  A plain  in  Boeotia,  between  Acraephium 
and  the  lake  Copais,  where  Athamas  was  said  to 
have  formerly  dwelt.  (Pans.  ix.  24.  § 1 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.) 

2.  A plain  in  Phthiotis,  in  Thessaly,  round  Halus 
or  Alus,  so  called  from  Athamas,  the  founder  of 
Halus.  (ApoU.  Rhod.  ii.  514 ; Etym.  M.  s.  v. ; 
Leake,  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

ATHANA'GIA,  a city  of  Spain,  within  the 
Iberus,  the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes  according  to 
Livy  (xxi.  61),  but  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  451)  takes  it  for 
Agramaut,  near  the  ancient  Ilerda.  [P.  S.] 

ATHE'NAE  QABr\vai).  Besides  the  celebrated 
city  of  this  name,  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.)  mentions 
eight  others,  namely  in  Laconia,  Caria,  Liguria, 
Italy,  Euboea,  Acamania,  Boeotia,  and  Pontus. 
Of  these  three  only  are  known  to  us  from  other  au- 
thorities. 

1.  Diades  (AtaSes),  a town  in  Boeotia,  near  the 
promontory  Cenaeum,  founded  by  the  Athenians 
(Strab.  X.  p.  446),  or  according  to  Ephorus,  by  Dias, 
a son  of  Abas.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighboming  town  of  Eleusis,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; Pans. 
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ix.  24.  § 2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
136,  293.) 

ATHE'NAE  (A  tenah),  a city  and  port  of  Pontus 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'Adrjvai),  with  an  Hellenic  temple. 
According  to  Arrian  (p.  4,  &c.),  it  was  180  stadia 
east  of  the  river  Adienus,  and  280  stadia  west  of  the 
Apsarus.  Brant  (^London  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  vi. 
p.  192)  mentions  an  insignificant  place,  called 
Atenah,  on  the  coast  between  Trebizond  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Apsarus,  but  the  distance  on  his  map 
between  Atenah  and  the  mouth  of  the  Apsarus  is 
much  more  than  280  stadia.  The  distance  of  Rhizius 
{Rtzah),  a well-known  position,  to  Athenae  is  270 
stadia,  which  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  n>ap.  If 
then  the  Apsarus  [Apsaeus]  is  rightly  identified, 
and  Atenah  is  Athenae,  there  is  an  error  in  tlie 
stadia  between  Athenae  and  the  Apsarus. 

Procopius  derives  the  name  of  the  place  from  an 
ancient  princess,  whose  tomb  was  there.  Arrian 
speaks  of  Athenae  as  a deserted  fort,  but  Procopius 
describes  it  as  a populous  place  in  his  time.  (Bell. 
Pers.  ii.  29,  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  2.)  Mannert  assumes 
it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Odeinius  of  Scylax 
(p.  32),  and  Cramer  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  292) 
assumes  the  site  of  Athenae  to  be  a place  called 
Ordouna. 

ATHE'NAE  ('AeTivai ; in  Horn.  0d.v\i^80'AeT)vri : 
Eth.'Ae-nvaios,  fern.  ’A0rjvata,  Atheniensis),  the 
capital  of  Attica. 

I.  Situation. 

Athens  is  situated  about  three  miles  from  the 
sea  coast,  in  the  central  plain  of  Attica,  which  is 
enclosed  by  mountains  on  every  side  except  the 
south,  where  it  is  open  to  the  sea.  This  plain  is 
bounded  on  the  NW.  by  Mt.  Parnes,  on  the  NE. 
by  Mt.  Pentelicus,  on  the  SE.  by  Mt.  Hymettus, 
and  on  the  W.  by  Mt.  Aegaleos.  In  the  southern 
p:irt  of  the  plain  there  rise  several  eminences.  Of 
these  the  most  prominent  is  a lofty  insulated  moun- 
tain, with  a conical  peaked  summit,  now  called  the 
Hill  of  St.  George,  which  used  to  be  identified  by 
topographers  with  the  ancient  Anchesmu.s,  out  which 
is  now  admitted  to  be  the  more  celebrated  J^ycabettus. 
This  mountain,  which  was  not  included  within  the 
ancient  walls,  lies  to  the  north-east  of  Athens,  and 
forms  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  environs  of 
the  city.  It  is  to  Athens,  as  a modem  writer  has 
aptly  remarked,  what  Vesuvius  is  to  Naples  or 
^thur’s  Seat  to  Edinburgh.  South-west  of  Lyca- 
bettus  there  are  four  hills  of  moderate  height,  all 
of  which  formed  part  of  the  city.  Of  these  the 
nearest  to  Lycabettus,  and  at  the  distance  of  a mile 
from  the  latter,  was  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
Athens,  a square  craggy  rock  rising  abraptly  about 
150  feet,  with  a flat  summit  of  about  1000  feet  long 
from  east  to  west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to 
south.  Immediately  west  of  the  Acropolis  is  a se- 
cond hill  of  irregular  form,  the  Areiopagus.  To 
the  south-west  there  rises  a third  hill,  the  Pnyx,  on 
which  the  assemblies  of  the  citizens  were  held;  and 
to  the  south  of  the  latter  is  a fourth  hill,  known  as 
the  Museium.  On  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of 
the  city  there  run  two  small  streams,  both  of  which 
are  nearly  exhausted  by  the  heats  of  summer  and  by 
the  channels  for  artificial  irrigation  before  they  reach 
the  sea.  The  stream  on  the  east,  called  the  Ilis- 
sus,  was  joined  by  the  Eridanus  close  to  the  Ly- 
ceium  outside  the  walls,  and  then  flowed  in  a south- 
westerly direction  through  the  southern  quarter  of 
the  city.  The  stream  on  the  west,  named  the  Ce- 
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PHissus,  runs  due  south,  at  the  distance  of  about 
a mile  and  a half  from  the  walls.  South  of  the 
city  was  seen  the  Saronic  Gulf,  with  the  harbours 
of  Athens. 

The  Athenian  soil  and  climate  exercised  an  im- 
portant influence  upon  the  buildings  of  the  city. 
They  are  characterized  by  Milton  in  his  noble 
lines: — 

“ Where  on  the  Aegean  shore  a city  stands 
Built  nobly, pvnre  the  air,  and  light  the  soil” 

The  plain  of  Athens  is  barren  and  destitute  of 
vegetation,  with  the  exception  of  the  long  stream  of 
olives  which  stretch  from  Mt.  Parnes  by  the  side  of 
the  Cephissus  to  the  sea.  “ The  buildings  of  the 
city  possessed  a property  produced  immediately  by 
the  Athenian  soil.  Athens  stands  on  a bed  of  hard 
limestone  rock,  in  most  places  thinly  covered  by  a 
meagre  surface  of  soil.  From  this  surface  the  rock 
itself  frequently  projects,  and  almost  always  is  visi- 
ble. Athenian  ingenuity  suggested,  and  Athenian 
dexterity  has  realized,  the  adaptation  of  such  a soil 
to  architectural  purposes.  Of  this  there  remains 
the  fullest  evidence.  In  the  rocky  soil  itself  walls 
have  been  hewn,  pavements  levelled,  steps  and  seats 
chiselled,  cisterns  excavated  and  niches  scooped  ; 
almost  every  object  that  in  a simple  state  of  society 
would  be  necessary  either  for  public  or  private  fa- 
brics, was  thus,  as  it  were,  quarried  in  the  soil  of 
the  city  itself.”  (yi ordiS^Grih,  Athens  and  Attica, 

p.  62.) 

The  surpassing  beauty  and  clearness  of  the  Athe- 
nian atmosphere  naturally  allowed  the  inhabitants  to 
pass  much  of  then*  time  in  the  open  air.  Hence,  as 
the  same  writer  remarks,  “ we  may  in  part  account 
for  the  practical  defects  of  their  domestic  architec- 
ture, the  badness  of  their  streets,  and  the  proverbial 
meanness  of  the  houses  of  the  noblest  individuals 
among  them.  Hence  certainly  it  was  that  in  the 
best  days  of  Athens,  the  Athenians  worshipped,  they 
legislated,  they  saw  dramatic  representations,  under 
the  open  sky.”  The  transparent  clearness  of  the 
atmosphere  is  noticed  by  Euripides  (Med.  829),  who 
describes  the  Athenians  as  oel  Sia  Xag-irpordTov 
fiaivovres  a€pus  aidepos.  Modem  travellers  have 
not  failed  to  notice  the  same  peculiarity.  Mr.  Stan- 
ley speaks  “of  the  transparent  clearaess,  the  brilliant 
colouring  of  an  Athenian  sky ; of  the  flood  of  fire 
with  which  the  marble  columns,  the  mountains  and 
the  sea,  are  all  bathed  and  penetrated  by  an  illu- 
mination of  an  Athenian  sunset.”  The  epithet, 
which  Ovid  (Art.  Am.  iii.  389)  applies  to  Hymettus 
— purpweos  colles  Hymetti,”  is  strictly  correct  ; 
and  the  writer,  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  mentions 
“ the  violet  hue  which  Hymettus  assumes  in  the 
evening  sk)  in  contrast  to  the  glowing  furnace  of 
the  rock  of  Lycabettus,  and  the  rosy  pyramid  of 
Pentelicus.”  (Stanley,  in  Classical  Museum,  vol.  i. 

pp.  60,  61.) 

We  draw  upon  another  intelligent  traveller  for  a 
description  of  the  scenery  of  Athens.  “ The  great 
national  amphitheatre  of  which  Athens  is  the  centre, 
possesses,  in  addition  to  its  beauty,  certain  features 
of  peculiarity,  which  render  it  the  more  diflScult  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  its  scenery,  but  from  per- 
sonal view.  The  chief  of  these  is  a certain  degree 
of  regularity,  or  rather  of  symmetry,  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  principal  parts  of  the  landscape,  which 
enables  the  eye  the  better  to  apprehend  its  whole  ex- 
tent and  variety  at  a single  glance,  and  thus  to  enjoy 
the  full  effect  of  its  collective  excellence  more  per- 
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fectly  than  where  the  attention  is  distracted  by  a 
less  orderly  accumulation  even  of  beautiful  objects. 
Its  more  prominent  characteristics  are:  first,  the 
wide  extent  of  open  plain  in  the  centre ; secondly, 
the  three  separate  ranges  of  mountain, — Hymettus, 
Pentelicus,  and  Fames, — to  the  eye  of  nearly  the 
same  height,  and  bounding  the  plain  at  unequal  dis- 
tances on  three  sides,  to  the  south-east,  north-east, 
and  north-west;  thirdly,  the  sea  on  the  remaining 
side,  with  its  islandg,  and  the  distant  mainland  of 
Peloponnesus : fourthly,  the  cluster  of  rocky  protu- 
berances in  the  centre  of  the  plain,  the  most  striking 
of  which  either  form  part  of  the  site  of  the  city,  or 
are  grouped  around  it , and  fifthly,  the  line  of  dark 
dense  olive  groves,  winding  like  a large  green  river 
through  the  heart  of  the  vale.  Any  formality,  which 
might  be  expected  to  result  fi-om  so  symmetrical  an 
arrangement  of  these  leading  elements  of  the  compo- 
sition, is  further  interrupted  by  the  low  graceful 
ridge  of  Turcovouni,  extending  behind  the  city  up 
the  centre  of  the  plain;  and  by  a few  more  marked 
undulations  of  its  surface  about  the  Peiraeeus  and  the 
neighbouring  coast.  The  present  barren  and  deserted 
state  of  this  fair,  but  not  fertile  region,  is  perhaps 
rather  favourable  than  otherwise  to  its  foil  pic- 
turesque effect,  as  tending  less  to  interfere  with  the 
outlines  of  the  landscape,  in  which  its  beauty  so 
gx-eatly  consists,  than  a dense  population  and  high 
state  of  culture.”  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  37.) 

II.  History. 

It  is  proposed  to  give  here  only  a brief  account  of 
the  history  of  the  rise,  progress,  and  fall  of  the  City, 
as  a necessary  introduction  to  a more  detailed  ex- 
amination of  its  topography.  The  political  history 
of  Athens  forms  a prominent  part  of  Grecian  history, 
and  could  not  be  narrated  in  this  place  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  student.  The  city 
of  Athens,  like  many  other  Grecian  cities,  was  ori- 
ginally confined  to  its  Acropolis,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  over  the  plain  and  the  adjacent  hills.  The 
original  city  on  the  Acropolis  was  said  to  have  been 
built  by  Cecrops,  and  was  hence  called  Cecropia 
(KeKpoTTia)  even  in  later  times.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; 
Eurip.  Suppl.  658,  El.  1289.)  Among  his  suc- 
cessors, the  name  of  Erechtheus  L,  also  called  Erich- 
thonius,  was  likewise  preserved  by  the  buildings  of 
Athens.  This  king  is  said  to  have  dedicated  to 
Athena  a temple  on  the  Acropolis,  and  to  have  set 
up  in  it  the  image  of  the  goddess,  made  of  olive  wood, 
— known  in  later  times  as  the  statue  of  Athena  Po- 
lias,  the  most  sacred  object  in  all  Athens.  Erechtheus 
is  further  said  to  have  been  buried  in  this  temple  of 
Athena,  which  was  henceforth  called  the  Erech- 
THEiuM.  In  his  reign  the  inhabitants  of  the  city, 
who  were  originally  Pelasgians  and  called  Cranai,  and 
who  were  afterwards  named Cecropidae  from  Cecrops, 
now  received  the  name  of  Athenians,  in  consequence 
of  the  prominence  which  was  given  by  him  to  the 
worship  of  Athena.  (Herod,  viii.  44.)  Theseus,  the 
national  hero  of  Attica,  is  still  more  celebrated  in 
connection  with  the  early  history  of  the  city.  He 
is  said  to  have  united  into  one  political  body  the 
twelve  independent  states  into  which  Cecrops  had 
divided  Attica,  and  to  have  made  Athens  the  capital 
of  the  new  state.  This  important  revolution  was 
followed  by  an  increase  of  the  population  of  the  city, 
for  whose  accommodation  Theseus  enlarged  Athens, 
by  building  on  the  ground  to  the  south  of  the  Ce- 
cropia or  Acropolis.  (Comp.  Thuc.  ii.  15.)  The 
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beautiful  temple — the  Theseium — erected  at  a 
later  time  in  honour  of  this  hero,  remains  in  ex- 
istence down  to  the  present  day.  Homer  mentions 
the  city  of  Athens,  and  speaks  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  in  connection  with  Erechtheus.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  546,  seq.)  It  was  during  the  mythical  age  that 
the  Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  fortified  the  Acro- 
polis. Their  name  continued  to  be  given  to  the 
northern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  to  a space  of 
ground  below  this  waU  in  the  plain.  (Pans.  i.  28. 
§ 3;  Thuc.  ii.  17.) 

In  the  historical  age  the  first  attempt  to  em- 
bellish Athens  appears  to  have  been  made  by 
Peisistratus  and  his  sons  (b.  c.  560 — 514).  Like 
several  of  the  other  Grecian  despots,  they  erected 
many  temples  and  other  public  buildings.  Thus 
we  are  told  that  they  founded  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Pythius  (Thuc.  vi.  54),  and  connnenced  the  gigantic 
temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus,  which  remained 
imfinished  for  centuries.  ( Aristot.  Pol.  v.  11.)  In 
B.  c.  500,  the  Dionysiac  theatre  was  commenced 
on  the  south-eastern  slope  of  the  Acropolis,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  falling  of  the  wooden  construction 
in  which  the  early  dramas  had  been  performed ; but 
the  new  theatre  was  not  completely  finished  till 
B.  c.  340,  although  it  must  have  been  used  for 
the  representation  of  plays  long  before  that  time. 
(Pans.  i.  29.  § 16  ; Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  pp.  841, 
852.) 

A new  era  in  the  history  of  the  city  commences 
with  its  capture  by  Xerxes,  who  reduced  it  almost 
to  a heap  of  ashes,  B.  c.  480.  This  event  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  rapid  development  of  the  maritime 
power  of  Athens,  and  the  establishment  of  her 
empire  over  the  islands  of  the  Aegean.  Her  own 
increasing  wealth,  and  the  tribute  paid  her  by  the 
subject  states,  afforded  her  ample  means  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  city ; and  during  the  half  cen- 
tury which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Salamis  a)id 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the 
Athenians  erected  those  mastei*pieces  of  archi- 
tecture which  have  been  the  wonder  and  admiration 
of  all  succeeding  ages.  Most  of  the  pubhc  buildings 
of  Athens  were  erected  under  the  administration  of 
Themistocles,  Cimon,  and  Pericles.  The  first  of 
these  celebrated  men  could  do  little  towards  the 
ornament  of  Athens ; but  Cimon  and  Pericles  made 
it  the  most  splendid  city  of  Greece.  The  first  object 
of  Themistocles  was  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
Athens  by  surrounding  it  with  fortified  walls.  The 
new  walls,  of  which  we  shall  speak  below,  were 
60  stadia  in  circumference,  and  embraced  a much 
greater  space  than  the  previous  walls ; but  the  whole 
of  this  space  was  probably  never  entirely  filled  with 
buildings.  The  walls  were  erected  in  great  haste, 
in  consequence  of  the  attempts  of  the  Spartans  to 
interrupt  their  progress ; but  though  built  with 
great  irregularity,  they  were  firm  and  solid.  (Thuc. 
i.  93.)  After  providing  for  the  security  of  the  city, 
the  next  object  of  Themistocles  was  to  extend  her 
maritime  power.  Seeing  that  the  open  roadstead 
of  Phalerum,  which  had  been  previously  used  by  the 
Athenians,  was  insecure  for  ships,  he  now  resolved 
to  fortify  the  more  spacious  harbours  in  the  penin- 
sula of  Peiraeeus.  He  surrounded  it  with  a wall, 
probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet  thick;  but  the 
town  was  first  regularly  laid  out  by  Hippodamus,  of 
Miletus,  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 

Under  the  administration  of  Cimon  the  Theseium 
was  built,  and  the  Stoa  Poecild  adorned  with  paint- 
ings by  Micon,  Polygnotus,  and  Pantaenus.  Cimon 
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planted  and  adorned  the  Academy  and  the  Agora; 
and  he  also  built  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
which  continued  to  be  called  by  his  name. 

It  was  to  Pericles,  however,  that  Athens  was 
chiefly  indebted  for  her  architectural  splendour. 
On  the  Acropolis,  he  built  those  wonderful  works  of 
art,  the  Parthenon,  the  Erechtheium,  and  the  Pro- 
pylaea ; in  the  city  he  erected  a new  Odeium ; and 
outside  the  walls  he  improved  and  enlarged  the 
Lyceium.  The  completion  of  the  Erechtheium  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prevented  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  ; but  the  Parthenon,  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  and  the  Odeium,  were  finished  in  the  short 
space  of  15  years.  He  also  connected  Athens  with 
Peiraeeus  by  the  two  long  walls,  and  with  Phalerum 
by  a third  wall,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Phaleric 
wall. 

The  Peloponnesian  war  put  a stop  to  any  further 
public  buildings  at  Athens.  On  the  capture  of  the 
city  in  b,  c.  404,  the  long  walls  and  the  fortifications 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  destroyed  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians; but  they  were  again  restored  by  Conon 
in  B.  c.  393,  after  gaining  his  great  naval  victory 
over  the  Lacedaemonians  off  Cnidus.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iv.  8.  § 10;  Diod.  xiv.  85.)  The  Athenians  now 
began  to  turn  their  thoughts  again  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  city;  and  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Philip,  the  orator  Lycurgus,  who  was  en- 
trusted with  the  management  of  the  finances,  raised 
the  revenue  to  1200  talents,  and  thus  obtained 
means  for  defiraying  the  expenses  of  public  buildings. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Dionysiac  theatre  and  the 
Stadium  were  completed,  and  that  further  improve- 
ments were  made  in  the  Lyceium.  Lycurgus  also 
provided  for  the  security  of  the  city  by  forming  a 
magazine  of  arms  in  the  Acropolis,  and  by  building 
dock-yards  in  the  Peiraeeus.  (Plut.  Vit.  X.  Oral. 
p.  841,  seq.) 

After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338)  Athens 
became  a dependency  of  Macedonia, — though  she 
continued  to  retain  her  nominal  independence  down 
to  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion  in  Greece.  It 
was  only  on  two  occasions  that  she  suffered  mate- 
rially from  the  wars,  of  which  Greece  was  so  long 
the  theatre.  Having  sided  with  the  Romans  in 
their  war  with  the  last  Philip  of  Macedonia,  this 
monarch  invaded  the  territory  of  Athens ; and 
though  the  walls  of  the  city  defied  his  attacks,  he 
destroyed  all  the  beautiful  temples  in  the  Attic 
plain,  and  all  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  26.)  Athens  experienced  a still  greater 
calamity  upon  its  capture  by  Sulla  in  b.  c.  86. 
It  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates,  and  was 
taken  by  assault  by  Sulla  after  a siege  of  several 
months.  The  Roman  general  destroyed  the  long 
walls,  and  the  fortifications  of  the  city  and  of  Pei- 
raeeus ; and  from  this  time  the  commerce  of  Athens 
was  annihilated,  and  the  maritime  city  gradually 
dwindled  into  an  insignificant  place. 

Under  the  Romans  Athens  continued  to  enjoy 
great  prosperity.  She  was  still  the  centre  of  Grecian 
philosophy,  literature  and  art,  and  was  frequented  by 
the  Romans  as  a school  of  learning  and  refinement. 
Wherever  the  Grecian  language  was  spoken,  and 
the  Grecian  literature  studied,  Athens  was  held  in 
respect  and  honour ; and,  as  Leake  has  remarked, 
we  cannot  have  a more  striking  proof  of  this  fact 
than  that  the  most  remarkable  buildings  erected  at 
Athens,  after  the  decline  of  her  power,  were  executed 
at  the  expense  of  foreign  potentates.  The  first 
example  of  this  generosity  occurred  in  b.  c.  275, 
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when  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  built  a 
gymnasium  near  the  temple  of  Theseus  (Paus.  i.  17. 
§ 2).  About  B.  c.  240  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus, 
ornamented  the  south-east  wall  of  the  Acropolis  with 
four  compositions  in  statuary.  (Paus  i.  25.  § 2.) 
In  honour  of  these  two  benefactors,  the  Athenians 
gave  the  names  of  Ptolemais  and  Attalis  to  the 
two  tribes,  which  had  been  formed  by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes  on  the  liberation  of  Athens  from  Cas- 
sander,  and  which  had  been  named  Demetrias  and 
Antigonis  in  honour  of  Demetrius  and  his  father 
Antigonus.  (Paus.  i.  5.  § 5,  8.  § 1 .) 

About  B.  c.  174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced 
the  completion  of  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius, 
which  had  been  left  unfinished  by  the  Peisistratidae, 
but  the  work  was  interrupted  by  the  death  of  this 
monarch.  Soon  after  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Sulla, 
Anobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Macedonia,  repaired  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  which  had  been  partially  de- 
stroyed in  the  siege.  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus 
contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  portico  of  Athena 
Archegetis,  which  still  exists. 

But  Hadrian  (a.  d.  117 — 138)  was  the  greatest 
benefactor  of  Athens.  He  not  only  completed 
the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  which  had  remained 
unfinished  for  700  years,  but  adorned  the  city  with 
numerous  other  public  buildings,  — two  temples,  a 
gymnasium,  a library  and  a stoa,  — and  gave  the 
name  of  Hadrianopolis  to  a new  quarter  of  the  city, 
which  he  supplied  with  water  by  an  aqueduct. 
(Comp.  Paus.  i.  18.)  Shortly  afterwards  a private 
individual  emulated  the  imperial  munificence.  He- 
rodes  Atticus,  a native  of  Marathon,  who  lived  in 
the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  M.  Aurelius,  built  a 
magnificent  theatre  on  the  south-western  side  of  the 
Acropolis,  which  bore  the  name  of  his  wife  Regilla, 
and  also  covered  with  Pentelic  marble  the  seats  in 
the  Stadium  of  Lycurgus. 

Athens  was  never  more  splendid  than  in  the  time 
of  the  Antonines.  The  great  works  of  the  age  of 
Pericles  still  possessed  their  original  freshness  and 
perfection  (Plut.  Pericl.  13);  the  colossal  Olym- 
pieium — the  largest  temple  in  all  Greece, — had  at 
length  been  completed;  and  the  city  had  yet  lost 
few  of  its  unrivalled  works  of  art.  It  was  at  this 
epoch  that  Athens  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  to 
whose  account  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for  our  know'- 
ledge  of  its  topography.  From  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  Athens  received  no  further  embellish- 
ments, but  her  public  buildings  appear  to  have 
existed  in  undiminished  glory  till  the  third  or  even 
the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Their 
gradual  decay  may  be  attributed  partly  to  the 
declining  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  could  not 
afford  to  keep  them  in  repair,  and  partly  to  the  fall 
of  paganism  and  the  progress  of  the  new  faith. 

The  walls  of  Athens,  which  had  been  in  ruins 
since  the  time  of  their  destruction  by  Sulla,  were  re- 
paired by  Valerian  in  A.  D.  258  (Zosim.  i.  29);  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  city  protected  it  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Goths  and  the  other  barbarians.  In 
the  reign  of  Gallienus,  A.  d.  267,  the  Goths  forced 
their  way  into  the  city,  but  were  driven  out  by 
Dexippus,  an  Athenian.  In  A.  D.  396  Alaric  ap- 
peared before  Athens,  but  not  having  the  means  of 
taking  it  by  force,  he  accepted  its  hospitality,  and 
entered  it  as  a friend. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  edicts  issued  against 
paganism  by  Theodosius,  Arcadius,  Honorius,  and 
Theodosius  the  younger  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies, the  pagan  religion  continued  to  flourish  at 
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Athens  till  the  abolition  of  its  schools  of  philosophy 
by  Justinian  in  the  sixth  century.  It  was  probably 
at  this  time  that  many  of  its  temples  were  converted 
into  churches.  Thus  the  Parthenon,  or  temple  of 
the  Virgin-goddess,  became  a church  consecrated  to 
the  Virgin-Mother;  and  the  temple  of  Theseus  was 
dedicated  to  the  warrior  St.  George  of  Cappadocia. 
The  walls  of  Athens  were  repaired  by  Justinian. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2.) 

During  the  middle  ages  Athens  sunk  into  a pro- 
vincial town,  and  is  rarely  mentioned  by  the  Byzan- 
tine writers.  After  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
by  the  Latins  in  1204,  Boniface,  Marquis  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  obtained  the  greater  part  of  nortkem  Greece, 
which  he  governed  under  the  title  of  king  of  Thessa- 
lonica.  He  bestowed  Athens  as  a duchy  upon  one  of 
his  followers ; and  the  city  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Franks,  with  many  alternations  of  fortune,  till  its 
incorporation  into  the  Turkish  empire  in  1456.  The 
Parthenon  was  now  converted  from  a Christian 
church  into  a Turkish  mosque.  In  1687  the  build- 
ings of  the  Acropolis  suffered  severe  injury  in  the 
siege  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  under  Morosini. 
Hitherto  the  Parthenon  had  remained  almost  unin- 
jured for  2,000  years;  but  it  was  now  reduced  to  a 
ruin  by  the  explosion  of  a quantity  of  powder  which 
had  been  placed  in  it  by  the  Turks.  “ A few  years 
before  the  siege,  when  Wheler,  Spon,  and  De  Nointel 
visited  Athens,  the  Propylaea  still  preserved  its 
pediment;  the  temple  of  Victory  Apterus  was  com- 
plete; the  Parthenon,  or  great  temple  of  Minerva, 
was  perfect,  with  the  exception  of  the  roof,  and  of 
the  central  figures  in  the  eastern,  and  of  two  or  three 
in  the  western  pediment;  the  Erechtheium  was  so 
little  injured  that  it  was  used  as  the  harem  of  a 
Turkish  house;  and  there  were  still  remains  of  build- 
ings and  statues  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Par- 
thenon. If  the  result  of  the  siege  did  not  leave  the 
edifices  of  the  Acropolis  in  the  deplorable  state  in 
which  we  now  see  them,  the  injury  which  they  re- 
ceived on  that  occasion  was  the  cause  of  all  the 
dilapidation  which  they  have  since  suffered,  and  ren- 
der^ the  transportation  of  the  fallen  fragments  of 
sculpture  out  of  Turkey  their  best  preservative  from 
total  destruction.”  (Leake,  Topography  of  Athens, 
p.  86.)  Spon  and  "l^eler  visited  Athens  in  1675; 
and  have  left  an  account  of  the  buildings  of  the 
Acropohs,  as  they  existed  before  the  siege  of  Moro- 
sini. In  1834  Athens  was  declared  the  capital  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Greece;  and  since  that  time 
much  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  topography  of 
the  ancient  city  by  the  labours  of  modem  scholars,  of 
which  an  account  is  given  in  the  course  of  the 
present  article. 

III.  Divisions  of  the  City. 

Athens  consisted  of  three  distinct  parts,  united 
within  one  line  of  fortifications.  1.  The  Acropolis-' 
or  PoLis  (fi  'Akp6tto\is,  n<iAis).  From  the  city 
having  been  originally  confined  to  the  Acropolis,  the 
latter  was  constantly  called  Polls  in  the  historical 
period.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this 
fact  in  mind,  since  the  Greek  writers  frequently  use 
the  word  Pohs,  without  any  distinguishing  epithet 
to  indicate  the  Acropolis.  (Aesch.  Eum.  687,  Dind. ; 
Aristoph.  Lysistr.  759,  911 ; Arrian,  Anah.  iii.  16.) 
Hence  the  Zeus  of  the  Acropolis  was  surnamed  IIo- 
\i€vs,  and  the  Athena  IIoAtds.  At  the  same  time 
it  must  be  observed  that  Polis,  hke  the  word  City 
in  London,  was  used  in  a more  extended  significa- 
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tion.  (Leake,  p.  221,  note.)  2.  The  Asty  (t> 
’'Autu),  the  upper  town,  in  opposition  to  the  lower  towm 
of  Peiraeeus  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 10),  and  therefore, 
in  its  widest  sense,  including  the  Polis.  Sometimes, 
however,  the  Asty  is  called  the  Lower  City  (ji  kutu) 
'iroAis'),  in  opposition  to  the  Acropolis  or  Upper  City. 
To  prevent  confusion  we  shall  confine  the  term  of 
Polis  to  the  Acropolis,  and  Asty  to  the  Upper  City 
as  distinguished  from  the  Peiraeeus.  3.  The  Port- 
Towns,  Peiraeeus,  including  Munychia  and  Pha- 
lerum.  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia  were  surrounded 
by  the  same  fortifications,  and  were  united  to  the 
Asty  by  the  Long  Walls.  Phalerum,  the  ancient 
port-town  of  Athens,  was  also  united  for  a time  to 
the  Asty  by  the  Phaleric  wall,  but  was  not  included 
within  the  fortifications  of  Peiraeeus. 

The  topography  of  these  three  divisions  of  Athens 
will  be  given  in  succession,  after  describing  the  walls 
and  gates,  and  making  some  remarks  upon  the  ex- 
tent and  population  of  the  city. 

IV.  Walls. 

The  true  position  of  the  Walls  of  the  Asty  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Forchhammer,  in  his  able  essay  on 
the  Topograph  of  Athens  (published  in  the  Kieler 
philologische  Studien,  Kiel,  1841).  He  successfully 
defended  liis  views  in  the  Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alter - 
thumswissenschaft  (1843,  Nos.  69,  70),  in  reply  to 
the  criticisms  of  Curtius ; and  most  modem  scholars 
have  acquiesced  in  the  main  in  his  opinions.  The 
accompanying  map  of  Athens,  taken  from  Kiepert, 
gives  the  direction  of  the  walls  according  to  Forch- 
hammer’s  views;  but  as  Leake,  even  m the  second 
edition  of  his  Topography,  has  assigned  a more 
limited  extent  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  the  matter 
must  be  examined  at  some  length,  as  it  is  one  ot 
great  importance  for  the  whole  topography  of  the 
city. 

It  is  in  the  direction  of  the  western  and  southern 
portion  of  the  walls  that  Forchhammer  chiefly  difi'ers 
from  his  predecessors.  Leake  supposes  that  the 
walls  built  by  Themistocles  ran  from  the  gate  Dipy- 
lum  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of 
the  Pnyx,  and  of  the  Museium,  and  then  north  of 
the  Ihssus,  which  would  thus  have  flowed  outside 
the  walls.  This  view  seems  to  be  supported  by  the 
fact  that  across  the  crest  of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and 
Museium,  the  foundations  of  the  walls  and  of  some 
of  the  towers  are  clearly  traceable ; and  that  vestiges 
of  the  walls  between  Museium  and  Enneacmnus 
may  also  be  distinguished  in  many  places.  Forch- 
hammer, on  the  other  hand,  maintains  that  these 
remains  do  not  belong  to  the  walls  of  Themistocles, 
but  to  the  fortifications  of  a later  period,  probably 
those  erected  by  Valerian,  when  the  population  of 
the  city  had  diminished.  (Zosim.  i.  29.)  That  the 
walls  of  Themistocles  must  have  included  a much 
'^greater  circuit  than  these  remains  will  allow,  may  be 
proved  by  the  following  considerations. 

Thucydides  gives  an  exact  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  Asty  and  the  Harbours, 
including  the  Long  Walls,  as  they  existed  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  He  says  (ii.  13) 
“ the  length  of  the  Phaleric  Wall  (rh  ^aXrjpiKhv 
reixos)  to  the  walls  of  the  Asty  was  35  stadia, 
The  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty  which  was  guarded 
was  43  stadia.  The  part  that  was  left  unguarded 
lay  between  the  long  wall  and  the  Phaleric.  Now 
the  Long  Walls  (to  paKpa  T€ixn),  running-down  to 
the  Peuaeeus,  w^ere  40  stadia  in  length,  of  which 
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the  outer  one  (rh  e^codev')  vvas  guarded.  The  whole 
circumference  of  Peiraeeus,  with  Munychia,  was  60 
stadia,  but  the  guarded  part  was  only  half  that  ex- 
tent.” It  is  clear  from  this  passage  that  the  Asty 
was  connected  with  the  port-towns  by  three  walls, 
namely  the  Phaleric,  35  stadia  long,  and  the  two 
Long  Walls,  each  40  stadia  long.  The  two  Long 
Walls  ran  in  a south-westerly  direction  to  Peiraeeus, 
parallel  to,  and  at  the  distance  of  550  feet  from  one 
another.  The  Phaleric  Wall  appears  to  have  run 
nearly  due  south  to  Phalerum,  and  not  parallel  to 
the  other  two;  the  direction  of  the  Phaleric  Wall 
depending  upon  the  site  of  Phalerum,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  under  the  port-towns.  (See  plan,  p. 
256.) 

The  two  Long  Walls  were  also  called  the  Legs 
(to  S/ceATj,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395 ; Polyaen.  i.  40;  Brachia 
by  Livy,  xxxi.  26),  and  were  distinguished  as  the 
Northern  Wall  (rh  BSpeiov  Tet^os,  Plat,  de  Rep. 
iv.  p.  439)  and  the  Southern  Wall  (rh  'Nhriov,  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V ALapecrou  ; Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  § 
51).  The  former  is  called  by  Thucydides,  in  the 
passage  quoted  above,  the  Outer  (rh  in  op- 

position to  the  Inner  or  the  Intermediate  wall  (rh 
diajueaou  r€?xos,  Harpocrat  l.c. ; Plat.  Gorg.  p.455), 
which  lay  between  the  Phaleric  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall. 

The  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  Wall 
were  the  two  built  first.  They  are  said  by  Plutarch 
to  have  been  commenced  by  Cimon  (Plut.  Cim.  13); 
but,  according  to  the  more  trustworthy  account  of 
Thucydides  they  were  commenced  in  b.  c.  457, 
during  the  exile  of  Cimon,  and  were  finished  in  the 
following  year.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  108  ) There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  their  erection  was  undertaken  at 
the  advice  of  Pericles,  who  was  thus  only  carrying 
out  more  fully  the  plans  of  Themistocles  to  make 
Athens  a maritime  power  and  to  secure  an  unin- 
terrupted communication  betw'een  the  city  and  its 
harbours  in  time  of  war.  Between  b.  c.  456  and 
431, — the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
— the  Intermediate  wall  was  built  upon  the  advice 
of  Pericles,  whom  Socrates  heard  recommending  this 
measure  in  the  assembly.  (Plat.  Gorg.  p.  455; 
comp.  Plut.  Per.  13;  Harpocrat.  s.v.~)  The  object 
of  building  this  intermediate  wall  was  to  render  the 
communication  between  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus  more 
secure.  The  distance  between  the  northern  Long 
Wall  and  the  Phaleric  was  considerable ; and  conse- 
quently each  of  them  required  the  same  number  of 
men  to  man  them  as  the  two  Long  Walls  together, 
which  w’ere  separated  from  one  another  by  so  small 
an  interval.  Moreover,  the  harbour  of  Phalerum  was 
no  longer  used  by  the  Athenian  ships  of  war;  and 
it  was  probably  considered  inexpedient  to  protect  by 
the  same  fortifications  the  insignificant  Phalerum 
and  the  all-important  Peiraeeus. 

After  the  erection  of  the  Intermediate  Wall,  the 
Phaleric  wall  was  probably  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 
When  the  Lacedaemonians  took  Athens,  we  find 
mention  of  their  destroying  only  Long  Walls  (Xen. 
Hell.  ii.  2),  since  the  communication  of  the  Asty 
with  the  Peiraeeus  depended  entirely  upon  the  Long 
Walls.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  when  Conon 
rebuilt  the  Long  Walls  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus 
(b.  c.  393),  he  restored  only  the  Long  Walls  leading 
to  Peiraeeus  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  § 10 ; Pans.  i.  2. 
§ 2);  and  it  is  very  probable  that  in  their  restora- 
tion he  used  the  materials  of  the  Phaleric  Wall. 
From  the  end  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  find  men- 
tion of  only  two  Long  Walls.  (Comp.  Lys.  c.  Agorcd. 
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pp.  451,  453 ; Aeschin.  de  Fals.  Leg.  § 51  ; Liv. 
xxxi.  26.) 

Between  the  two  Long  Walls,  there  was  a carriage 
road  (aga^irhs)  leading  from  the  Asty  to  Peiraeeus 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 10)  ; and  on  either  side  of  the  road 
there  appear  to  have  been  numerous  houses  in  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  probably  forming  a 
broad  street  between  four  and  five  miles  in  length. 
This  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  of  Xenophon, 
who  relates  (Hell.  ii.  2.  § 3)  that  when  the  new's 
of  the  defeat  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Aesros- 
potami  reached  Peiraeeus,  “ a sound  of  lamentation 
spread  from  the  Peiraeeus  through  the  Long  Walls 
to  the  Asty,  as  each  person  announced  the  news  to 
his  neighbour.”  Moreover,  it  appears  from  a passage 
of  Andocides  (de  Myst.  p.  22,  Eeiske)  that  there  was 
a Theseium  within  the  Long  Walls,  which  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  Theseus 
in  the  Asty.  In  describing  the  stations  assigned  to 
the  infantry,  when  the  Boeotians  advanced  to  the 
frontiers,  Andocides  says  (1.  c.),  that  the  troops  in 
the  Asty  were  stationed  in  the  Agora ; those  in  the 
Long  Walls,  in  the  Theseium  ; and  those  in  Pei- 
raeeus, in  the  Hippodameian  Agora.  It  is  worth 
noticing  that  Andocides  calls  the  Long  Walls  the 
Long  Fortress  (rh  juaKphu  reixos),  as  one  of  the 
three  great  garrisons  of  Athens. 

The  Long  Walls  were  repaired  more  than  once 
after  the  time  of  Conon.  A long  and  interesting 
inscription,  originally  published  by  Muller  (He  Mu- 
nimentis  Athenarum,  Gbtt.  1836),  and  reprinted  by 
Leake,  contains  a register  of  a contract  entered  into 
by  the  treasurer  of  the  state  for  the  repair  of  the 
walls  of  the  Asty  and  Peiraeeus,  and  of  the  Long 
Walls.  It  is  probable  that  this  contract  was  made 
about  B.  c.  335,  in  order  to  continue  the  repairs 
which  had  been  commenced  by  Demosthenes  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c.  338).  But  between 
this  time  and  the  invasion  of  Attica  by  Philip  in 
B.  c.  200,  the  walls  had  fallen  into  decay,  since  we 
read  of  Philip  making  an  irruption  into  the  space 
between  the  ruined  walls  (“inter  angustias  semi- 
ruti  muri,  qui  brachiis  duobus  Piraeum  Athenis 
jungit,”  Liv.  xxxi.  26).  Sulla  in  his  siege  of  Athens 
(b.  c.  87 — 86)  used  the  materials  of  the  Long  Walls 
in  the  erection  of  his  mounds  against  the  fortifica- 
tions of  Peiraeeus.  (Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The 
Long  Walls  were  never  repaired,  for  Peiraeeus  sank 
down  into  an  insignificant  place.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 
The  ruins  (epeiTTia)  of  the  Long  Walls  are  noticed 
by  Pausanias  (i.  2.  § 2).  Their  foundations  may 
still  be  traced  in  many  parts.  “ Of  the  northern  the 
foimdations,  which  are  about  12  feet  in  thickness, 
resting  on  the  natui-al  rock,  and  formed  of  large 
quadrangular  blocks  of  stone,  commence  from  the 
foot  of  the  Peiraic  heights,  at  half  a mile  from  the 
head  of  Port  Peiraeeus,  and  are  traced  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  modem  road  for  more  than  a mile  and  a 
half  towards  the  city,  exactly  in  the  direction  of  the 
entrance  of  the  Acropolis.  The  southern  Long  Wall, 
having  passed  through  a deep  vegetable  soil,  occu- 
pied chiefly  by  vineyards,  is  less  easily  traceable 
except  at  its  junction  with  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus 
(not  Phalerum,  as  Leake  says),  and  for  half  a mile 
from  thence  towards  the  city.  Commencing  at  the 
round  tower,  which  is  situated  above  the  north- 
western angle  of  the  Munychian  (not  the  Phaleric) 
bay,  it  followed  the  foot  of  the  hill,  along  the  edge 
of  the  marsh,  for  about.  500  yards  ; then  assumed, 
for  about  half  that  distance,  a direction  to  the  north- 
eastward, almost  at  a right  angle  with  the  preceding 
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from  whence,  as  far  as  it  is  traceable,  its  course  is 
exactly  parallel  to  the  northern  Long  Wall,  at  a dis- 
tance of  550  feet  from  it.”  (Leake,  p.  417.) 

The  height  of  the  Long  Walls  is  nowhere  stated ; 
but  we  may  presume  that  they  were  not  lower  than 
the  walls  of  Peiraeeus,  which  were  40  cubits  or 
60  feet  high.  (Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  There  were 
towers  at  the  usual  intervals,  as  we  learn  from  the 
inscription  already  referred  to. 

We  now  return  to  the  Walls  of  the  Asty.  It  is 
evident  that  the  part  of  the  walls  of  the  Asty,  which 
Thucydides  says  needed  no  guard,  was  the  part  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric 
Wall.  The  length  of  this  part  is  said  by  the 
Scholiast  in  Thucydides  to  have  been  1 7 stadia,  and 
the  circumference  of  the  whole  wall  to  have  been  60 
stadia.  Thus  the  circuit  of  the  Asty  was  the  same 
as  the  circuit  of  Peiraeeus,  which  Thucydides  esti- 
mates at  60  stadia.  The  distance  of  17  stadia  be- 
tween the  northern  Long  Wall  and  the  Phaleric  has 
been  considered  much  too  large ; but  it  may  be  ob- 
served, first,  that  we  do  not  know  at  what  point  the 
Phaleric  wall  joined  the  Asty,  and,  secondly,  that  the 
northern  Long  Wall  may  have  taken  a great  bend 
in  joining  the  Asty. 

In  addition  to  this  we  have  other  statements 
which  go  to  show  that  the  circuit  of  the  Asty 
was  larger  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  Thus, 
Dion  Chrysostom  says  (6>mL  vi.  p.  87)^  on  the 
authority  of  Diogenes  of  Sinope,  “ that  the  circuit 
of  Athens  is  200  stadia,  if  one  includes  the  walls 
of  the  Peiraeeus  and  the  Intermediate  Walls 
(i.  e.  the  Long  Walls),  in  the  walls  of  the  city.” 
It  is  evident  that  in  this  calculation  Diogenes  in- 
cluded the  portions  of  the  walls  both  of  the  Asty 
and  the  Peiraeeus,  which  lay  between  the  Long 
Walls ; the  60  stadia  of  the  Asty,  the  60  stadia 
of  Peiraeeus,  the  40  stadia  of  the  northern  Long 
Wall,  and  the  40  stadia  of  the  southern  Long 
Wall  making  the  200  stadia.  Other  statements 
respecting  the  extent  of  the  walls  of  Athens  are  not 
80  definite.  Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (iv.  13,  ix. 
68)  compares  the  walls  of  Athens  with  those  of 
Home,  and  Plutarch  {Nic.  17)  with  those  of  Syra- 
cuse; the  walls  of  Kome  being,  according  to  Pliny 
(iii.  5),  23  miles  and  200  paces,  about  185  stadia ; 
and  those  of  Syracuse,  according  to  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  270),  180  stadia. 

There  are  good  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
walls  of  Themistoeles  extended  from  the  gate  called 
Dipylum,  along  the  western  descent  of  the  hills  of 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  including  both  of  these  hills 
within  their  circuit;  that  they  then  crossed  the 
llissus  near  the  western  end  of  the  Museium,  and  ran 
along  the  heights  on  the  left  of  the  river,  including 
Ardettus  and  the  Stadimu  within  the  city;  after 
which,  making  a turn  to  the  north,  they  again 
crossed  the  llissus,  and  leaving  Mt.  Lycabettus 
on  the  east,  they  ran  in  a semicircular  direction 
till  they  rejoined  the  Dipylum.  (See  the  plan  of 
Athens.)  According  to  this  account,  the  Acropolis 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  Asty,  as  Strabo  states, 
while  Leake,  by  carrying  the  walls  across  the  crest 
of  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Museium,  gives  the  city 
too  great  an  extension  to  the  east,  and  places  the 
walls  almost  under  the  very  heights  of  Lycabettus, 
so  that  an  enemy  from  the  slopes  of  the  latter  might 
easily  have  discharged  missiles  into  the  city. 

It  is  important  to  show  that  the  Museium  was 
within  the  city  walls.  This  hiU  is  well  adapted  for 
a fortress,  and  would  probably  have  been  chosen  for 
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the  citadel  of  Athens,  if  the  rock  of  the  Aci'opoHs 
had  not  been  more  suitable  for  the  purpose.  Now 
we  are  told  that  when  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  de- 
livered Athens  from  the  tyranny  of  Lachares  in 
B.  c.  299,  he  first  kept  possession  of  the  Peiraeeus, 
and  after  he  had  entered  the  city,  he  fortified  the 
Museium  and  placed  a garrison  in  it.  (Pans.  i.  25. 
§ 8;  Plut.  Demetr.  34.)  Pausanias  adds  (1.  c.), 
that  “ the  Museium  is  a hill  within  the  ancient 
walls,  opposite  the  Acropolis.”  Now  if  the  Museium 
stood  within  the  walls,  a glance  at  the  map  will 
show  that  the  western  slopes  of  the  Pnyx  hill  must 
also  have  been  included  within  them.  Moreover, 
we  find  on  this  hill  remains  of  cisterns,  steps,  foun- 
dations of  houses,  and  numerous  other  indications  of 
this  quarter  having  been,  in  ancient  times,  thickly 
inhabited,  a fact  which  is  also  attested  by  a passage 
in  Aeschines  (wepl  twv  olK-fiaecov  twv  iv  rfj  IIvkvi, 
Aesch.  m Timarch.  p.  10,  Steph.  § 81,  Bekk.). 
There  is  likewise  a passage  in  Plutarch,  which 
cannot  be  understood  at  all  on  the  supposition  that 
the  ancient  walls  ran  across  the  crest  of  the  Pnyx 
hill.  Plutarch  says  (Them.  19),  that  the  bema  of 
the  Pnyx  had  been  so  placed  as  to  command  a view 
of  the  sea,  but  was  subsequently  removed  by  the 
Thirty  Tyrants  so  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the 
sovereignty  of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  de- 
mocracy, while  the  pursuit  of  agriculture  was  fa- 
vourable to  the  oligarchy.  The  truth  of  this  tale 
may  well  be  questioned ; but  if  the  people  ever  met 
higher  on  the  hill  (for  from  no  part  of  the  place  of 
assembly  still  remaining  can  the  sea  be  seen),  they 
could  never  have»obtained  a sight  of  the  sea,  if  the 
existing  remains  of  the  walls  are  in  reahty  those  of 
Themistoeles. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  at  length  the  direc- 
tion of  the  walls  on  the  south  and  south-eastern 
side  of  the  Asty.  Thucydides  says  (ii.  15)  that 
the  city  extended  first  towards  the  south,  where  the 
principal  temples  were  built,  namely,  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zeus,  the  Pythium,  and  those  of  Ge  and 
of  Dionysus  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  inhabitants 
used  the  water  of  the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  which, 
from  the  time  of  the  Peisistratidae,  was  called 
Enneacranus.  A southerly  aspect  was  always  a 
favourite  one 'among  the  Greeks;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  believe  that  instead  of  continuing  to  extend  their 
city  in  this  direction,  they  suddenly  began  building 
towards  the  north  and  north-east.  Moreover,  it  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  walls  should  have  been 
carried  across  the  hills  on  the  south  of  the  llissus, 
than  have  been  built  upon  the  low  ground  immediately 
at  the  foot  of  these  Mils.  That  the  Stadium  was 
within  the  walls  may  be  inferred  from  the  splendour 
with  which  it  was  fitted  up,  and  also  from  the  fact 
that  in  all  other  Greek  cities,  as  far  as  we  know, 
the  stadia  were  situated  within  the  walls.  Is  it 
likely  that  the  fountain  CaUirrhoe,  from  which  the 
inhabitants  obtained  their  chief  supply  of  water, 
should  have  been  outside  the  walls?  Is  it  probable 
that  the  Heliastic  judges,  who  were  sworn  at 
Ardettus  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.'),  had  to  go  outside  the 
city  for  this  purpose? 

That  no  traces  of  the  walls  of  Themistoeles  can 
be  discovered  will  not  sm'prise  us,  when  we  recollect 
the  enormous  buildings  which  have  totally  disappeared 
in  places  that  have  continued  to  be  inhabited,  or  from 
which  the  materials  could  be  carried  away  by  sea. 
Of  the  gi'eat  walls  of  Syracuse  not  a vestige  remains ; 
and  that  tMs  should  have  been  the  case  at  Athens 
is  the  less  strange,  because  we  know  that  the  walla 
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facing  Hymettus  and  Pentelicus  were  built  of  bricks 
baked  in  the  sun.  (Vitruv.  ii.  8;  Plin.  xxxv.  14.) 

V.  Extent  and  Population. 

In  estimating  the  extent  of  Athens,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  take  into  account  the  circuit  of  the  walls; 
their  form  must  also  be  borne  in  mind,  or  else  an 
erroneous  opinion  will  be  formed  of  the  space  en- 
closed. Athens,  in  fact,  consisted  of  two  circular 
cities,  each  60  stadia,  or  7^  miles,  in  circumference, 
joined  by  a street  of  40  stadia,  or  miles,  in 
length.  With  respect  to  the  population  of  Athens, 
it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  proportions  belonging  to 
the  capital  and  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The 
subject  has  been  investigated  by  many  modem 
^v’riters,  and  among  others  by  Clinton,  whose  cal- 
culations are  the  most  probable. 

The  chief  authority  for  the  population  of  Attica  is 
the  census  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  taken  in  b.c.  317. 
(Ctesicles,  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  272,  b.)  According 
to  this  census,  there  were  21,000  Athenian  citizens, 

10.000  metoeci  (^fieroiKoi),  or  resident  aliens,  and 

400.000  slaves.  Now  we  may  assume  from  various 
authorities,  that  by  the  terra  citizens  all  the  males 
above  the  age  of  20  years  are  meant.  According 
to  the  population  returns  of  England,  the  proportion 
of  males  above  the  age  of  twenty  is  2430  in  10,000. 
The  families,  therefore,  of  the  21,000  citizens 
amounted  to  about  86,420  souls;  and  reckoning  the 
families  of  the  metoeci  in  the  same  proportion,  the 
total  number  of  the  free  population  of  Attica  was 
about  127,000  souls.  These,  with  the  addition  of 
the  400,000  slaves,  will  give  527,000  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  whole  population. 

The  number  of  slaves  has  been  considered  exces- 
sive ; but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  agricultural 
and  mining  labour  of  Attica  was  performed  by  slaves ; 
that  they  served  as  rowers  on  board  the  ships;  that 
they  were  employed  in  manufactures,  and  in  general 
represented  the  labouring  classes  of  Modern  Europe. 
We  learn  from  a fragment  of  Hypereides,  preserved 
by  Suidas  (5.  v.  aTreif/rjcp'iaaro'),  that  the  slaves  who 
worked  in  the  mines  and  were  employed  in  country 
labour,  were  more  than  150,000.  It  appears  from 
Plato  (de  Rep.  ix.  p.  578,  d.  e)  that  there  were 
many  Athenians,  who  possessed  fifty  slaves  each. 
Lysias  and  Polemarchus  had  120  slaves  in  their 
manufactory  (Lys.  c.  Eratosth.  p.  395);  and  Nicias 
let  1000  slaves  to  a person  who  undertook  the  work- 
ing of  a mine  at  Laurium.  (Xenoph.  de  Vectig.  4.) 
There  is  therefore  no  good  reason  for  supposing  that 
the  slaves  of  Attica  are  much  overrated  at  400,000, 
which  number  bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
the  fi-ee  inhabitants  of  Attica,  as  the  labouring 
classes  bear  to  the  other  classes  in  Great  Britain. 

If  we  go  back  from  the  time  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus to  the  flourishing  period  of  Athenian  history, 
we  shall  find  the  number  of  Athenian  citizens  gene- 
rally computed  at  about  20,000,  which  would  give 
about  half  a million  as  the  total  population  of  Attica. 
Twenty  thousand  were  said  to  have  been  their  num- 
ber in  the  time  of  Cecrops  (Philochorus,  ap.  Sckol. 
ad  Find.  01.  ix.  68),  a number  evidently  transferred 
from  historical  times  to  the  mythical  age.  In  B.  c. 
444  they  were  19,000;  but  upon  a scrutiny  under- 
taken by  the  advice  of  Pericles,  nearly  5000  were 
struck  off  the  lists,  as  having  no  claims  to  the  fran- 
chise. (Plut.  Pericl.  37 ; Philoch.  ap.  Schol.  ad 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  716.)  A few  years  afterwards 
(b.  o.  422)  they  had  increased  to  20,000  ( Ai'istoph. 
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Vesp.  707);  and  this  was  the  number  at  which  they 
were  estimated  by  Demosthenes  in  b.  c.  331.  (Dein. 
c.  Aristog.  p.  785.) 

That  the  population  of  Attica  could  not  have  been 
much  short  of  half  a million  may  be  inferred  from 
the  quantity  of  com  consumed  in  the  country.  In 
the  time  of  Demosthenes  the  Athenians  imported 
annually  800,000  medimni,  or  876,302  bushels,  of 
corn.  (Dem.  c.  Leptin.  p.  466.)  Adding  this  to 
the  produce  of  Attica,  which  we  may  reckon  at  about 

1.950.000  medimni,  the  total  will  be  2,750,000  me- 
dimni, or  3,950,000  bushels.  “ This  would  give 
per  head  to  a population  of  half  a million  near  8 
bushels  per  annum,  or  5^  medimni,  equal  to  a daily 
rate  of  20  ounces  and  7-lOths  avoirdupois,  to  both 
sexes,  and  to  every  age  and  condition.  The  ordi- 
nary full  ration  of  com  was  a choenix,  or  the  forty- 
eighth  part  of  a mediranus,  or  about  28^-  ounces,” 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  exact  population 
of  Athens  itself.  We  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  (ii.  14)  that  the  Athenians  were  fond  of 
a country  life,  and  that  before  the  Peloponnesian 
war  the  country  was  decorated  with  houses.  Some 
of  the  demi  were  populous : Achamae,  the  largest, 
had  in  b.  c.  431,  3000  hoplites,  implying  a free 
population  of  at  least  12,000,  not  computing  slaves. 
Athens  is  expressly  said  to  have  been  the  most  popu- 
lous city  in  Greece  (Xen,  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 24;  Thuc. 
i.  80,  ii.  64) ; but  the  only  fact  of  any  weight  re- 
specting the  population  of  the  city  is  the  statement 
of  Xenophon  that  it  contained  more  than  10,000 
houses.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  6.  § 14,  Oecon.  8.  § 22.) 
Clinton  remarks  that  “ London  contains  7^  persons 
to  a house ; but  at  Paris  formerly  the  proportion  was 
near  25.  If  we  take  about  half  the  proportion  of 
Paris,  and  assume  12  persons  to  a house,  we  obtain 

120.000  for  the  population  of  Athens;  and  we  may 
perhaps  assign  40,000  more  for  the  collective  in- 
habitants of  Peiraeeus,  Munychia  and  Phalemm.” 
Leake  supposes  the  population  of  the  whole  city  to 
have  been  192,000;  and  though  no  certainty  on  the 
point  can  be  attained,  we  cannot  be  far  wrong  in  as- 
suming that  Athens  contained  at  least  a third  of  the 
total  population  of  Attica. 

The  preceding  account  has  been  chiefly  taken  from 
Clinton  (^F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  387,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  and 
Leake  (p.  618),  with  which  the  reader  may  com- 
pare the  calculations  of  Bockh.  (^Public  Econ.  of 
Athens,  p.  30,  seq.,  2nd  ed.)  The  latter  writer 
reckons  the  population  of  the  city  and  the  harbours 
at  180,000. 

VI.  Gates. 

Of  the  gates  of  the  Asty  the  following  are  mentioned 
by  name,  though  the  exact  position  of  some  of  them 
is  very  doubtful.  We  begin  with  the  gates  on  the 
western  side  of  the  city. 

1.  Dipyhm  (AittvAou),  originally  called  the 
Thrimian  Gate  (@piaciai  n^lAat),  because  it  led 
to  Thria,  a demus  near  Eleusis  (Plut.  Per.  30), 
and  also  the  Ceramic  Gate  (^Kepa/xeiKal  UvAai),  as 
being  the  communication  from  the  inner  to  the  outer 
Cerameicus  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  8 ; comp.  Plut. 
Sull.  14),  was  situated  at  the  NW.  comer  of  the  city. 
The  name  Dipylum  seems  to  show  that  it  was  con- 
stracted  in  the  same  manner  as  the  gate  of  Megalo- 
polis at  Messene,  with  a double  entrance  and  an  in- 
termediate court.  It  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxi.  24) 
as  greater  and  wider  than  the  other  gates  of  Athens, 
and  with  corresponding  approaches  to  it  on  cither 
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irlde;  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that  it 
was  the  most  used  of  all  the  gates.  The  street 
within  the  city  led  directly  through  the  imier  Cera- 
meicus  to  the  Agora;  while  outside  the  gate  there 
were  two  roads,  both  leading  through  the  outer  Ce  • 
rameicus,  one  to  the  Academy  (Liv.  1.  c. ; Cic.  de 
Fin.  V.  1 ; Lucian,  Scyth.  4),  and  the  other  to  Eleu- 
sis.  [See  below.  No.  2.]  The  Dipylum  was  some- 
times called  ArjjtttttSes  from  the  number  of 

prostitutes  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Lucian,  Dial. 
Mer.  4.  § 3;  Hesych.  s.  vv.  Arifiidari,  KepafxeiKds-, 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  769.) 

It  is  exceedingly  improbable  that  Pausanias  en- 
tered the  city  by  the  Dipylum,  as  Wordsworth,  Cur- 
tius,  and  some  other  modem  writers  suppose.  [See 
below.  No.  3.] 

2.  The  Sacred  Gate  (at  'Upa\  nvAat),  S.  of  the 
preceding,  is  identified  by  many  modem  writers  with 
the  Dipylum,  but  Plutarch,  in  the  same  chapter 
(Stdl.  14),  speaks  of  the  Dipylum  and  the  Sacred 
Gate  as  two  different  gates.  Moreover  the  same 
writer  says  that  Sulla  broke  through  the  walls  of 
Athens  at  a spot  called  Heptachalcon,  between  the 
Peiraic  and  the  Sacred  Gates;  a description  which 
would  scarcely  have  been  applicable  to  the  Hepta/- 
chalcon,  if  the  Sacred  Gate  had  been  the  same  as  the 
Dipylum.  [See  the  plan  of  Athens.]  The  Sacred 
Gate  must  have  derived  its  name  from  its  being  the 
termination  of  the  Sacred  Way  to  Eleusis.  But  it 
appears  that  the  road  leading  from  the  Dipylum  was 
also  called  the  Sacred  Way ; since  Pausanias  says 
(i.  36.  § 3)  that  the  monument  of  Anthemocritus 
was  situated  on  the  Sacred  Way  from  Athens  to 
Eleusis,  and  we  know  from  other  authorities  that 
this  monument  was  near  the  Dipylum  or  the  Thria- 
sian  Gate.  (Plut.  Per.  30;  Hesych.  s.  v.’Av6ep6- 
KpiTos.)  Hence,  we  may  conclude  that  the  Sacred 
Way  divided  shortly  before  reaching  Athens,  one 
road  leading  to  the  Sacred  Gate  and  the  other  to 
the  Dipylum.  The  street  within  the  city  from  the 
Sacred  Gate  led  into  the  Cerameicus,  and  joined  the 
street  which  led  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Agora. 
We  read,  that  when  the  soldiers  penetrated  through 
the  Sacred  Gate  into  the  city,  they  slew  so  many 
persons  in  the  narrow  streets  and  in  the  Agora,  that 
the  whole  of  the  Cerameicus  was  deluged  with  blood, 
which  streamed  through  the  gates  into  the  suburbs. 
(Plut.  Sull.  14.) 

3.  The  Peiraic  Gate  (t)  HeipaXic^  ITuXtj,  Plut. 
Thes.  27,  Sull.  14),  S.  of  the  preceding,  from  which 
ran  the  afia^iros  or  carriage  road  between  the  Long 
Walls,  from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus.  It  has  been 
already  remarked  that  the  d/xa^iros  lay  between  the 
two  Long  Walls,  and  the  marks  of  carriage  wheels 
may  still  be  seen  upon  it.  It  was  the  regular  road 
from  the  Asty  to  the  Peiraeeus ; and  the  opinion  of 
Leake  (p.  234),  that  even  during  the  existence  of 
the  Long  Walls,  the  ordinary  route  from  the  Pei- 
raeeus to  the  Asty  passed  to  the  southwards  of  the 
Long  Walls,  has  been  satisfactorily  refuted  by  Forch- 
hammer  (p.  296,  seq.). 

The  position  of  the  Peiraic  Gate  has  been  the 
subject  of  much  dispute.  Leake  places  it  at  some 
point  between  the  hill  of  Pnyx  and  Dipylum ; but  we 
have  no  doubt  that  Forchhammer  is  more  correct 
in  his  supposition  that  it  stood  between  the  hills 
of  Pnyx  and  of  Museium.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  their  respective  opinions  are  stated  at  length  by 
these  writers.  (Leake,  p.  225,  seq.,  Forchhammer, 
p.  296,  seq.)  Both  of  them,  however,  bring  for- 
ward convincing  arguments,  that  Pausanias  entered 
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the  city  by  this  gate,  and  not  by  the  Dipylum,  as 
Wordsworth  and  Curtins  supposed,  nor  by  a gate 
between  the  Hill  of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Dipylum, 
as  Ross  has  more  recently  maintained.  (Ross,  in 
Kunsthlatt,  1837,  No.  93.) 

4.  The  Melitian  Gate  (at  MeArrlSey  noAai), 
at  the  SW.  comer  of  the  city,  so  called  from  the 
demus  Melite,  to  which  it  led.  Just  outside  this 
gate  were  the  Cimonian  sepulchres,  in  which  Thucy- 
dides, as  well  as  Cimon,  was  buried.  In  a hill  ex- 
tending westwards  from  the  western  slope  of  the 
Museium,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ilissus,  Forch- 
hammer (p.  347)  discovered  two  great  sepulchres, 
hewn  out  of  the  rock,  which  he  supposes  to  be  the 
Cimonian  tombs.  The  valley  of  the  Ilissus  was  here 
called  Coele  (KoIAtj),  a name  applied  as  well  to  the 
district  within  as  without  the  Melitian  Gate.  This 
appears  from  a passage  in  Herodotus  (vi.  103),  whc 
says  that  Cimon  was  buried  before  the  city  at  the  end 
of  the  street  called  5ia  Koi\r]s,  by  which  he  clearly 
means  a street  of  this  name  within  the  city.  Other 
authorities  state  that  the  Cimonian  tombs  were  si- 
tuated in  the  district  called  Coele,  and  near  the  Me- 
litian Gate.  (Marcellin.  Vit.  Thuc.  §§  17,  32,  55; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Thuc.  sub  fin. ; Pans.  i.  23.  § 9 ; Plut. 
Cim.  4, 19.) 

Muller  erroneously  placed  the  Peiraic  Gate  on  the 
NE.  side  of  the  city. 

On  the  southern  side: — 

5.  The  Itonian  Gate  (at  'Iruvlai  IlvAot),  not  far 
from  the  Ilissus,  and  leading  to  Phalerum.  The 
name  of  this  gate  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Platonic 
dialogue  named  Axiochus  (c.  1 ),  in  which  Axiochus 
is  said  to  live  near  this  gate  at  the  monument  of  the 
Amazon ; but  that  this  gate  led  to  Phaleram  is  clear 
from  Pausanias,  who,  in  conducting  his  reader  into 
Athens  from  Phaleram,  says  that  the  monument  of 
Antiope  (the  Amazon)  stood  just  within  the  gate. 
(Pans.  i.  2.  § 1.) 

On  the  eastern  side: — 

6.  The  Gate  of  Diochares  (at  Atox^povs  ITvAat) 
leading  to  the  Lyceium,  and  near  the  fountain  of 
Panops.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; Hesych.  s.  v.  Ildvoif/.) 

7.  The  Diomeian  Gate  (at  AiSpeiai  IlyAat),  N. 
of  the  preceding,  leading  within  the  city  to  the 
demus  Diomeia,  and  outside  to  the  Cynosarges. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  Aidfieia,  Kwoaapyes-  Diog.  Laert. 
vi.  13;  Plut.  Them.  1.) 

On  the  northern  side : — 

8.  The  Herian  Gate  (at  'Hptot  IlwAot),  or  the 
Gate  of  the  Dead,  so  called  from  rjpta,  a place  of 
sepulture.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.')  The  site  of  this  gate 
is  uncertain ; but  it  may  safely  be  placed  on  the 
north  of  the  city,  since  the  burial  place  of  Athens 
was  in  the  outer  Cerameicus. 

9.  The  Acharnian  Gate  (at  ’AxapviKal  IIuAoi, 
Hesych.  s.  v.^,  leading  to  Achamae. 

10.  The  Equestrian  Gate  (at  T^nroSes  nuAof, 
Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  849,  c.),  the  position  of 
which  is  quite  uncertain.  It  is  placed  by  Leake 
and  others  on  the  western  side  of  the  city,  but  by 
Kiepert  on  the  NE.,  to  the  north  of  the  Diomeian 
Gate. 

11.  The  Gate  of  Aegeus  (at  Alyews  TlJAat, 
Plut.  Thes.  12),  also  of  uncertain  site,  is  placed  by 
Muller  on  the  eastern  side;  but,  as  it  appears  from 
Plutarch  (1.  c.)  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Olympieium,  it  would  appear  to  have  been  in 
the  southern  wall. 

There  were  several  other  gates  in  the  Walls  of 
the  Asty,  the  names  of  which  are  unknown 
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VII.  General  Appearance  of  the  City, 
Houses,  Streets,  Water,  &c. 

The  first  appearance  of  Athens  was  not  pleasing 
to  a stranger.  Dicaearchus,  who  visited  the  city  in 
the  fourth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  describes 
it  “as  dusty  and  not  well  supplied  with  water;  badly 
laid  out  on  account  of  its  antiquity;  the  majority  of 
the  houses  mean,  and  only  a few  good.”  He  adds 
that  “ a stranger,  at  the  first  view,  might  doubt  if 
this  is  Athens ; but  after  a short  time  he  would  find 
that  it  was.”  (Dicaearch.  Bios  ttjs  'EAAaSos,  init., 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  The  streets  were  narrow  and 
crooked;  and  the  meanness  of  the  private  houses 
formed  a striking  contrast  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
public  buildings.  None  of  the  houses  appear  to 
have  been  of  any  great  height,  and  the  upper  stories 
often  projected  over  the  streets.  Themistocles  and  Ari- 
steides,  though  authorised  by  the  Areiopagus,  could 
hardly  prevent  people  from  building  over  the  streets. 
The  houses  were,  for  the  most  part,  constructed 
either  of  a frame-work  of  wood,  or  of  unburnt  bricks 
dried  in  the  open  air.  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  1.  § 7 ; Plut. 
Dem.  11 ; Hirt,  Baukumt  der  Alien,  p.  143.)  The 
front  towards  the  street  rarely  had  any  windows,  and 
was  usually  nothing  but  a curtain  wall,  covered  with  a 
coating  of  plaster  (jcoviaixa:  Dem.  dc  Ord.  Rep.  p. 
175;  Plut.  Comp.  Arist.  et  Cat.  4);  though  occa- 
sionally this  outer  wall  was  relieved  by  some  orna- 
ment, as  in  the  case  of  Phocion’s  house,  of  which  the 
front  was  adorned  with  copper  filings.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
18;  Becker,  Charihles,  vol.  i.  p.  198.)  What  Ho- 
race said  of  the  primitive  worthies  of  his  own  country, 
will  apply  with  still  greater  justice  to  the  Athenians 
during  their  most  flourishing  period : — 

“ Privatus  illis  census  erat  brevis, 
Commune  magnum.’’ 

(^Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  98).  It  was  not  till  the  Mace- 
donian period,  when  public  spirit  had  decayed,  that 
the  Athenians,  no  longer  satisfied  with  participating 
in  the  grandeur  of  the  state,  began  to  erect  hand- 
some private  houses.  “ Formerly,”  says  Demo- 
sthenes, “ the  republic  had  abundant  wealth,  but  no 
individual  raised  himself  above  the  multitude.  If  any 
one  of  us  could  now  see  the  houses  of  Themistocles, 
Aiisteides,  Cimon,  or  the  famous  men  of  those  days, 
he  would  perceive  that  they  were  not  more  magni- 
ficent than  the  houses  of  ordinary  persons ; while  the 
buildings  of  the  state  are  of  such  number  and  mag- 
nitude that  they  cannot  be  surpassed;”  and  after- 
wards he  complains  that  the  statesmen  of  his  time 
constructed  houses,  which  exceeded  the  public  build- 
ings in  magnitude.  (Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  689, 
Olynth.  iii.  pp.  35,  36  ; Bockh,  Puhl.  Econ.  of 
Athens,  p.64,  seq.,  2nd  ed.;  Becker,  ChariMes,  vol.i. 

p.  188.) 

The  insignificance  of  the  Athenian  houses  is 
shown  by  the  small  prices  which  they  fetched. 
Bockh  (^Ihid.  p.  66)  has  collected  numerous  instances 
from  the  orators.  Their  prices  vary  from  the  low 
sum  of  3 or  5 minas  (12/.  3s.  2d.  and  20/.  6s.  3c/.) 
to  120  minas  (487/.  10s.);  and  50  minas  (203/. 
2s.  6c/.)  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  a considerable 
sum  for  the  purchase  of  a house. 

Athens  was  inferior  to  Eome  in  the  pavement  of 
its  streets,  its  sewers,  and  its  supply  of  water.  “ The 
Greeks,”  says  Strabo  (v.  p.  235),  “ in  building  their 
cities,  attended  chiefly  to  beauty  and  fortification, 
harbours,  and  a fertile  soil.  The  Romans,  on  the 
other  hand,  provided,  what  the  others  neglected,  the 
pavement  of  the  streets,  a supply  of  water  and  com- 
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mon  sewers.”  This  account  must  be  taken  with 
some  modifications,  as  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
Athens  was  totally  unprovided  with  these  public 
conveniences.  It  would  appear,  however,  that  few 
of  the  streets  were  paved;  and  the  scavengers  did 
not  keep  them  clean,  even  in  dry  weather.  The  city 
was  not  lighted  (Becker,  ChariMes,  vol.  ii.  p.  211); 
and  in  the  Wasps  of  Aristophanes  we  have  an 
amusing  picture  of  a party  at  night  picking  their 
way  through  the  mud,  by  the  aid  of  a lantern 
( Vesp.  248) ; and  during  a period  of  dry  weather, 
as  further  appears  from  their  o^vn  remarks.  It  i 
would  seem,  from  several  passages  in  Aristophanes, 
that  Athens  was  as  dirty  as  the  filthiest  towns  of 
southern  Europe  in  the  present  day;  and  that  her 
places  of  public  resort,  the  purlieus  of  her  sacred 
edifices  more  especially,  were  among  the  chief  reposi- 
tories of  every  kind  of  nuisance.  (Aristcph.  Plut. 
1183,  seq.,  1384,  seq.,  Eccles.  320,  seq.,  Vesp. 
394;  from  Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  46.) 

We  have  not  much  information  respecting  the 
supply  of  water  at  Athens.  Dicaearchus,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  says  that  the  city  was  deficient  in  this 
first  necessary  of  life.  There  was  only  one  source  of 
good  drinking  water,  namely,  the  celebrated  fountain, 
called  Callirhoe  or  Enneacrunus,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  below.  Those  who  lived  at  a distance  from 
this  fountain  obtained  their  drinking  water  from 
wells,  of  which  there  was  a considerable  number  at 
Athens.  (Paus.  i.  14.  § 1.)  There  were  other 
fountains  in  Athens,  and  Pausanias  mentions  two, 
both  issuing  from  the  hill  of  the  Acropolis,  one  in  the 
cavern  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  another  in  the 
temple  of  Aesculapius ; but  they  both  probably  be- 
longed to  those  springs  of  water  unfit  for  drinking, 
but  suited  to  domestic  purposes,  to  which  Vitruvius 
(viii.  3)  alludes.  The  water  obtained  from  the  soil 
of  Athens  itself  is  impregnated  with  saline  particles. 

It  is,  however,  very  improbable  that  so  populous  a 
city  as  Athens  was  limited  for  its  supply  of  drinkable 
water  to  the  single  fountain  of  Callirhoe.  We  still 
find  traces  in  the  city  of  water-courses  (J)Zpo^f>6ai) 
channelled  in  the  rock,  and  they  are  mentioned  by 
the  Attic  writers.  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  922,  &c.) 
Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Themistocles  there 
were  public  officers,  who  had  the  superintendence  of 
the  supply  of  water  (fmcTTaTaX  rwu  vdaruv,  Plut. 
Them.  31).  It  may  reasonably  be  concluded  that 
the  city  obtained  a supply  of  water  by  conduits  from 
distant  sources.  Leake  observes,  “ Modem  Athens 
was  not  many  years  ago,  and  possibly  may  still  be, 
supplied  from  two  reservoirs,  situated  near  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Eridanus  and  Ilissus.  Of  these  reser- 
voirs one  was  the  receptacle  of  a subterraneous 
conduit  from  the  foot  of  Mt.  Hymettus;  the  other,  of 
one  of  the  Cephissus  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pentelicum. 
This  conduit,  which  may  be  traced  to  the  north  of 
Amhelopiko,  in  proceeding  from  thence  by  Kato 
Marusi  to  Kifisia,  where  a series  of  holes  give  air 
to  a canal,  which  is  deep  in  the  ground,  may  possibly 
be  a work  of  republican  times.  One  of  these  in  par- 
ticular is  seen  about  midway  between  Athens  and 
Kijisia,  and  where  two  branches  of  the.  aqueduct 
seem  to  have  united,  after  having  conducted  water 
from  two  or  more  fountains  in  the  streams  which, 
flowing  from  Pames,  Pentelicum,  and  the  inter- 
mediate ridge,  form  the  Cephissus.”  Among  the 
other  favours  which  Hadrian  conferred  upon  Athens 
was  the  construction  of  an  aqueduct,  of  which  the 
whole  city  probably  reaped  the  benefit,  though  nomi- 
nally intended  only  for  the  quarter  called  after  his 
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own  name.  There  stood  iu  the  time  of  Stuart,  at 
the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Mt.  Lyca- 
bettus,  the  remains  of  an  arch,  which  was  part  of 
the  frontispiece  of  a reservoir  of  this  aqueduct.  The 
piers  of  some  of  the  arches  of  this  aqueduct  are  still 
extant,  particularly  to  the  eastward  of  the  village  of 
Dervish-agu,  five  or  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Athens. 
(Leake,  p.  202,  and  Appendix  XIII.,  “ On  the 
Supply  of  Water  at  Athens.”) 

VIII.  Topography  of  the  Acropolis  or  Polis. 

The  Acropolis,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  is  a 
square  craggy  rock,  rising  abruptly  about  150  feet, 
with  a flat  summit  of  about  1,000  feet  from  east  to 
west,  by  500  feet  broad  from  north  to  south.  It  is 
inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  the  west,  where  it  is 
ascended  by  a steep  slope.  It  was  at  one  and  the 
same  time  the  fortress,  the  sanctuary,  and  the  mu- 
seum of  the  city.  Although  the  site  of  the  original 
city,  it  had  ceased  to  be  inhabited  from  the  time  of 
the  Persian  wars,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  wor- 
ship of  Athena  and  the  other  guardian  deities  of  the 
city.  It  was  one  great  sanctuary,  and  is  therefore 


called  by  Aristophanes  USarov  *A.Kp6iro\iVj  Uphv 
Te'juepos.  (JLysistr.  482 ; comp.  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg, 
p.  428,  3A7js  oijcTjs  Upas  T7js  ’AKpo7r6\e<os.)  By 
the  artists  of  the  age  of  Pericles  its  platform  was 
covered  with  the  master-pieces  of  ancient  art,  to 
which  additions  continued  to  be  made  in  succeeding 
•ages.  The  sanctuary  thus  became  a museum;  and 
in  order  to  form  a proper  idea  of  it,  we  must  imagine 
the  summit  of  the  rock  stripped  of  every  thing  ex- 
cept temples  and  statues,  the  whole  forming  one  vast 
composition  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting, 
the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the  marble  relieved  by 
brilliant  colours,  and  glittering  in  the  transparent 
clearness  of  the  Athenian  atmosphere.  It  was  here 
that  Art  achieved  her  greatest  triumphs ; and  though 
in  the  present  day  a scene  of  desolation  and  ruin,  its 
ruins  are  some  of  the  most  precious  reliques  of  the 
ancient  world. 

The  Acropolis  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  city. 
Hence  it  was  the  heart  of  Athens,  as  Athens  was 
the  heart  of  Greece  (Arist.  Panath.  i.  p.  99,  Jebb) ; 
and  Pindar  no  doubt  alluded  to  it,  when  he  speaks 
of  &<TTeos  6fJi(pa\hs  ^voeis  iv  ra7s  Updis  'AQdvais. 
{Frag.  p.  225,  Dissen.)  It  was  to  this  sacred  rock 


that  the  magnificent  procession  of  the  Panathenaic 
festival  took  place  once  in  four  years.  The  chief 
object  of  this  procession  was  to  carry  the  Peplus,  or 
embroidered  robe,  of  Athena  to  her  temple  on  the 
Acropolis.  {Diet,  of  Ant.  ai*t.  Panathenaea.')  In 
connection  with  this  subject  it  is  important  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  three  diflerent  Athenas  of  the 
Acropolis.  (Schol.  ad  Aristid.  p.  320,  Dindorf.)  The 
first  was  the  Athena  Polias,  the  most  ancient  of  all, 
made  of  olive  wood,  and  said  to  have  fallen  from 
heaven;  its  sanctuary  was  the  Erechtheium.  The 
second  was  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon,  a statue  of 
ivory  and  gold,  the  work  of  Pheidias.  The  third 
was  the  Athena  Promachus,  a colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  also  the  work  of  Pheidias,  standing  erect, 
with  helmet,  spear,  and  shield.  Of  these  three  sta- 
tues we  shall  speak  more  fully  hereafter;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Peplus  of  the  Pa- 
nathenaic procession  was  carried  to  the  ancient  sta- 
tue of  Athena  Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the 
Parthenon.  (Wordsworth,  p.  123,  seq.) 

The  three  goddesses  are  alhrded  to  in  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passages  of  the  Knights  (1165,  seq.) 
of  Aristophanes,  which  we  subjoin,  with  Words- 
worth’s comments : — 


KA.  iSou  (pepa  aoi  TyvSe  ixa^icrKi]v  iyi), 

AAA.  eyeb  8^  fivariXas  iiefiv(xri\if}fx4vas 
virh  tt)s  ^€ov  rg  '’’V 
AH.  d)s  fieyau  dp'  elxes,  5 iroTVia^  rhv  daKTvXot 
KA.  eycb  S’  %tvos  ye  tt'ktlvov  eij^pou  Kal  KaXSv. 
irSpvue  S’  avd’  r)  IlaAAois’  i)  Tlvhaifidxos.'f 
AAA.  & irapyebs  if  &e6s  <r’  cTTfO'/coTre?, 

Kal  vvv  uirepexet  <rou  xoTpav  ^ufxov  irXeav, 
KA.  tovtI  re/uaxos  covSuKev  t]  ^oSecricrTpaTT]. 
AAA.  7}  S’  6§pip.ondTpa  y’  e(t>6hv  e/c  ^apLov  Kpeas 
Kal  xdXiKos  T^vvcTpov  T€  Kal  yaarpSs  rdp-ou. 
AH.  KaXebs  y’  eTroiTjo'e  rod  ireirKov  fiefjLvqfievrj.'^f, 


* i.  e.  The  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god- 
dess in  the  Parthenon,  the  hands  of  which  were 
of  ivory. 

f i.  e.  The  bronze  colossal  statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
machus, standing  near  the  Propylaea  (IluAaiVaxos). 
Her  shield  and  spear  are  here  ludicrously  converted 
into  a xwTp“  and  ropvvT].  Her  gigantic  form  is  ex- 
pressed by  virepexei. 

J i.  e.  The  Athena  Polias  in  the  Erechtheium'. 
this  line  is  a convincing  proof  that  the  Peplus  waa 
dedicated  to  her. 
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I.  Walls  of  the  Acropolis. 

Being  a citadel,  the  Acropolis  was  fortified.  The 
ancient  fortifications  are  ascribed  to  the  Pelasgians, 
who  are  said  to  have  levelled  the  summit  of  the 
rock,  and  to  have  built  a wall  around  it,  called  the 
Pelasgic  Wall  or  Fortress.  (Jl^Xaffynibu  Te?xos, 
Herod,  v.  64 ; TcixiciJ-a  HeXapyiKhv,  Callimach.  ap. 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  832 ; Hecataeus,  ap.  Herod. 
vi.  137;  Myrsilus,  ap.  Dionys.  i.  28;  Cleidemus, 
ap.  Suid.  s.  vv.  direSa,  rjireSi^oi'.')  The  approach  on 
the  western  side  was  protected  by  a system  of  works, 
comprehending  nine  gates,  hence  called  irredirvAou 
rh  Tl€\a(TyiK6v.  (Cleidem.  1.  c.)  These  fortifica- 
tions were  sufficiently  strong  to  defy  the  Spartans, 
when  the  Peisistratidae  took  refuge  in  the  Acropolis 
(Herod,  v.  64,  65);  but  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
family  of  the  despot,  it  is  not  improbable  that  they 
were  partly  dismantled,  to  prevent  any  attempt  to 
restore  the  former  state  of  things,  since  the  seizure 
of  the  citadel  was  always  the  first  step  towards  the 
establishment  of  despotism  in  a Greek  state.  When 
Xerxes  attacked  the  Acropolis,  its  chief  fortifications 
consisted  of  palisades  and  other  works  constructed  of 
wood.  The  Persians  took  up  their  position  on  the 
Areiopagus,  which  was  opposite  the  western  side  of 
the  Acropolis,  just  as  the  Amazons  had  done  when 
they  attacked  the  city  of  Cecrops.  (Aesch.  Hum. 
685,  seq.)  From  the  Areiopagus  the  Persians  dis- 
charged hot  missiles  against  the  wooden  defences, 
which  soon  took  fire  and  were  consumed,  thus  leav- 
ing the  road  on  the  western  side  open  to  the  enemy. 
The  garrison  kept  them  at  bay  by  rolhng  down 
large  stones,  as  they  attempted  to  ascend  the  road; 
and  the  Persians  only  obtained  possession  of  the 
citadel  by  scaling  the  precipitous  rock  on  the  north- 
ern side,  close  by  the  temple  of  Aglaurus.  (Herod, 
viii.  52,  53.)  It  would  seem  to  follow  from  this 
narrative  that  the  elaborate  system  of  works,  with 
its  nine  gates  on  the  western  side,  could  not  have 
been  in  existence  at  this  time.  After  the  capture  of 
the  Acropolis,  the  Persians  set  fire  to  all  the  build- 
ings upon  it;  and  when  they  visited  Athens  in  the 
following  year,  they  destroyed  whatever  remained  of 
the  walls,  or  houses,  or  temples  of  Athens.  (Herod, 
viii.  53,  Ix.  93.) 

The  foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  no  doubt  re- 
mained, and  the  name  of  Pelasgic  continued  to  be 
applied  to  a part  of  the  fortifications  down  to  the 
latest  times.  Aristophanes  (Au.  832)  speaks  of 
rfis  TTciAecos  He\apyiK6v,  which  the  Scholiast  ex- 
plains as  the  “ Pelargic  wall  on  the  Acropolis;”  and 
Pausanias  (i.  28.  § 3)  says  that  the  Acropolis  was 
surrounded  by  the  Pelasgians  with  walls,  except  on 
the  side  fortified  by  Cimon.  We  have  seen,  however, 
from  other  authorities  that  the  Pelasgians  fortified 
the  whole  hill;  and  the  remark  of  Pausanias  pro- 
bably only  means  that  in  his  time  the  northern  wall 
was  called  the  Pelasgic,  and  the  southern  the  Cimo- 
nian.  (Comp.  Plut.  dm.  13.)  When  the  Athe- 
nians returned  to  their  city  after  its  occupation  by 
the  Persians,  they  commenced  the  restoration  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  as  well  as  of  those  of  the  Asty  ; 
and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the  northern  wall 
had  been  rebuilt,  when  Cimon  completed  the  southern 
wall  twelve  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  Persians. 
The  restoration  of  the  northern  wall  may  be  ascribed 
to  Themistocles ; for  though  called  apparently  the 
Pelasgic  wall,  its  remains  show  that  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  of  more  recent  origin.  In  the  middle  of  it 
we  find  courses  of  masonry,  fonned  of  pieces  of  Doric 
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columns  and  entablature ; and  as  we  know  from 
Thucydides  (i.  93)  that  the  ruins  of  former  build- 
ings were  much  employed  in  rebuilding  the  walls 
of  the  Asty,  we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was 
the  case  in  rebuilding  those  of  the  Acropolis. 

The  Pelasgicam  signified  not  only  a portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  Acropolis,  but  also  a space  of  ground  below 
the  latter  (rb  TIcXacryiKbr  KaXov/x^rov  rh  vjrb  t)]v 
'AKpoiroXiv,  Thuc.  ii.  17.)  That  it  was  not  a wall 
is  evident  from  the  account  of  Thucydides,  who  says 
that  an  oracle  had  enjoined  that  it  should  remain 
uninhabited;  but  that  it  was,  notwithstanding  this 
prohibition,  built  upon,  in  consequence  of  the  num- 
ber of  people  who  flocked  into  Athens  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Lucian  (P*s- 
cator.  47)  represents  a person  sitting  upon  the 
wall  of  the  Acropolis,  and  letting  down  his  hook  to 
angle  for  philosophers  in  the  Pelasgicum.  This  spot 
is  said  to  have  been  originally  inhabited  by  the  Pe- 
lasgians, who  fortified  the  Acropolis,  and  from  which 
they  were  expelled  because  they  plotted  against  the 
Athenians.  (Schol.  ad  Thuc.  ii.  17;  Philochorus, 
ap.  Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Catapl.  1 ; Paus.  i.  28.  § 3.) 
It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  most  other  authorities  at 
the  north-western  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  A recent 
traveller  remarks  that  “ the  story  of  the  Pelasgic 
settlement  under  the  north  side  of  the  Acropolis  in- 
evitably rises  before  us,  when  we  see  the  black  shade 
always  falling  upon  it,  as  over  an  accursed  spot,  in 
contrast  with  the  bright  gleam  of  sunshine  which 
always  seems  to  invest  the  Acropolis  itself ; and 
we  can  imagine  how  naturally  the  gloom  of  the  steep 
precipice  would  conspire  with  the  remembrance  of 
an  accursed  and  hateful  race,  to  make  the  Athenians 
dread  the  spot.”  (Stanley,  Class.  Mus.  vol.  i.  p.  53.) 

The  rocks  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Acropolis 
were  called  the  Long  Eocks  (Ma/cpot),  a name  under 
which  they  are  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ion  of 
Euripides,  in  connection  with  the  grotto  of  Pan,  and 
the  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus: 

%vQa.  TTp0(T§6^^0VS  TTCTpOS 
rioA-AdSos  utt’  ox&V  rrjs  'Adrjvaiaiv  x^ovbs 
MaKpds  KaXovai  yrjs  duuKres  ’ArOidos. 

(Eurip.  Ion,  11,  seq.;  comp.  296,  506,  953, 1413.) 
This  name  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  length  of 
the  Acropolis  is  much  greater  than  its  width ; but  it 
might  have  been  given  with  equal  propriety  to  tke 
rocks  on  the  southern  side.  The  reason  why  the  south- 
ern rocks  had  not  the  same  name  appears  to  have 
been,  that  the  rocks  on  the  northern  side  could  be  seen 
from  the  greater  part  of  the  Athenian  plain,  and  from 
almost  all  the  demi  of  Mt.  Pames ; while  those  on 
the  southern  side  were  only  visible  from  the  small 
and  more  undulating  district  between  Hymettus,  the 
Long  Walls,  and  the  sea.  In  the  city  itself  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis  were  for  the  most  part  concealed 
from  view  by  houses  and  public  buildings.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  364,  seq.) 

The  surface  of  the  Acropolis  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  platforms,  communicating  with  one  an- 
other by  steps.  Upon  these  platforms  stood  the 
temples,  sanctuaries,  or  monuments,  which  occupied 
all  the  summit.  Before  proceeding  to  describe  the 
monuments  of  the  Acropolis,  it  will  be  adviseable  to 
give  a description  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
walls,  and  of  the  recent  excavations  on  the  platform 
of  the  rock,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s important  work.  (An  Investigation  of  the 
Principles  of  Athenian  Architectv/re,  by  F.  C.  Pen- 
rose; London,  1851.) 
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A A.  Southern  or  Cimoniao 
Wall. 

BB.  Northern  or  Pelasgic 
Wall. 

1.  Parthenon. 

2.  Erechtheium. 

3.  Propylaea. 

4.  Temple  of  Nike  Apte- 
ros:  beneath  Temple  of 
Ge  Curotrophus  and  De- 
meter Chloe. 

On  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis  from  the  modem 
town  our  first  attention  is  called  to  the  angle  of  the 
Hellenic  wall,  west  of  the  northern  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea. It  is  probable  that  this  wall  formed  the 
exterior  defence  of  the  Acropohs  at  this  point.  Fol- 
lowing this  wall  northwards,  we  come  to  a bastion, 
built  about  the  year  1822  by  the  Greek  general 
Odysseus  to  defend  an  ancient  well,  to  which  there 
is  access  within  the  bastion  by  an  antique  passage 
and  stairs  of  some  length  cut  in  the  rock.  Turning 
eastwards  round  the  comer,  we  come  to  two  caves, 
one  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been  dedicated  to 
Pan;  in  these  caves  are  traces  of  tablets  let  into  the 
rock.  Leaving  these  caves  we  come  to  a large 
buttress,  after  which  the  waU  mns  upon  the  edge 
of  the  nearly  vertical  rock.  On  passing  round  a 
salient  angle,  where  is  a small  buttress,  we  find  a 
nearly  straight  line  of  wall  for  about  210  feet;  then 
a short  bend  to  the  south-east;  afterwards  a further 
straight  reach  for  about  120  feet,  nearly  parallel  to 
the  former.  These  two  lines  of  wall  contain  the  re- 
mains of  Doric  columns  and  entablature,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  A mediaeval 
buttress  about  100  feet  from  the  angle  of  the  Erech- 
theium forms  the  termination  of  this  second  reach  of 
wall.  From  hence  to  the  north-east  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  where  there  is  a tower  apparently  Turkish, 
occur  several  large  square  stones,  which  also  appear 
to  have  belonged  to  some  early  temple.  The  wall, 
into  which  these,  as  well  as  the  before  mentioned 
fragments,  are  built,  seems  to  be  of  Hellenic  origin. 
The  eastern  face  of  the  wall  appears  to  have  been 
entirely  built  in  the  Middle  Ages  on  the  old  founda- 
tions. At  the  south-east  angle  we  find  the  Hellenic 
masonry  of  the  Southern  or  Cimonian  wall.  At  this 
spot  29  courses  remain,  making  a height  of  45  feet. 
Westward  of  this  point  the  wall  has  been  almost 


19  Pelasgicum. 

20.  Asclepieium. 

21.  'I'emple  of  Aphrodite 
Pandemus. 

22.  Temple  of  Themis. 

23.  Grave  of  Hippolytus. 

24.  Statues  of  Harmodius 
and  Aristogeiton. 

25.  Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods. 

entirely  cased  in  mediaeval  and  recent  times,  and  is 
further  supported  by  9 buttresses,  which,  as  well  as 
those  on  the  north  and  east  sides,  appear  to  be  me- 
diaeval. But  the  Hellenic  masonry  of  the  Cimonian 
wall  can  be  traced  all  along  as  far  as  the  Propylaea 
under  the  casing.  The  south-west  reach  of  the 
Hellenic  wall  terminates  westwards  in  a solid  tower 
about  30  feet  high,  which  is  surmounted  by  the 
temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  described  below.  This 
tower  commanded  the  unshielded  side  of  any  troops 
approaching  the  gate,  which,  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe,  was  in  the  same  position  as  the  present  en- 
trance. After  passing  through  the  gate  and  proceed- 
ing northwards  underneath  the  west  face  of  the  tower, 
we  come  to  the  Propylaea.  The  effect  of  emerging 
from  the  dark  gate  and  narrow  passage  to  the  mag- 
nificent marble  staircase,  70  feet  bro^,  surmounted 
by  the  Propylaea,  must  have  been  exceedingly  grand. 
A small  portion  of  the  ancient  Pelasgic  wall  still  re- 
mains near  the  south-east  angle  of  the  southern  wing 
of  the  Propylaea,  now  occupied  by  a lofty  mediaeval 
tower.  After  passing  the  gateways  of  the  Propylaea 
we  come  upon  the  area  of  the  Acropolis,  of  which  con- 
siderably more  than  half  has  been  excavated  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greek  government.  Upon  enter- 
ing the  enclosure  of  the  Acropolis  the  colossal  statue 
of  Athena  Promachus  was  seen  a little  to  the  left, 
and  the  Parthenon  to  the  right ; both  offering  angular 
views,  according  to  the  usual  custom  of  the  Greeks 
in  arranging  the  approaches  to  their  public  buildings. 
The  road  leading  upwards  in  the  direction  of  the 
Parthenon  is  slightly  worked  out  of  the  rock;  it  is 
at  first  of  considerable  breadth,  and  afterwards  be- 
comes narrower.  On  the  right  hand,  as  we  leave 
the  Propylaea,  and  on  the  road  itself,  are  traces  of 
5 votive  altars,  one  of  which  is  dedicated  to  Athena 
Hygieia.  Further  on,  to  the  left  of  the  road,  is  the 
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5.  Pedestal  of  the  Statue 
of  Agrippa. 

6.  Quadriga. 

7.  Statue  of  Athena  Pro- 
ma  hus. 

8.  Gigantomachia. 

9.  Temple  of  Rome  and 
Augustus. 

10.  Temple  of  Artemis 
Brauronia. 


11.  Odeium  of  Herodes  or 
Regilla. 

12.  Dionysiac  Theatre. 

13.  Odeium  of  Pericles. 

14.  Stoa  Eumeneia. 

15.  Grave  of  Talus  or  Ca- 
lus. 

16.  Eleusinium. 

17.  Aglaurium. 

18.  Grotto  of  Pan. 
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site  of  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachus.  North- 
wards of  this  statue,  we  come  to  a staircase  close  to 
the  edge  of  the  rock,  partly  built,  partly  cut  out, 
leading  to  the  grotto  of  Aglaurus.  This  staircase 
passes  downwards  through  a deep  cleft  in  the  rock, 
nearly  parallel  in  its  direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and 
opening  out  in  the  face  of  the  cliff  a little  below  its 
foundation.  In  the  year  1845  it  was  possible  to 
creep  into  this  passage,  and  ascend  into  the  Acropolis ; 
but  since  that  time  the  entrance  has  been  closed 
up.  Close  to  the  Parthenon  the  original  soil  was 
formed  of  made  ground  in  three  layers  of  chips  of 
stone ; the  lowest  being  of  the  rock  of  the  Acropolis, 
the  next  of  Pentelic  marble,  and  the  uppennost  of 
Peiraic  stone.  In  the  extensive  excavation  made  to 
the  east  of  the  Parthenon  there  was  found  a number 
of  drums  of  columns,  in  a more  or  less  perfect  state, 
some  much  shattered,  others  apparently  rough  from 
the  quarry,  others  partly  worked  and  discarded  in 
consequence  of  some  defect  in  the  material.  The 
ground  about  them  was  strewed  with  marble  chips ; 
and  some  sculptors’  tools,  and  jars  containing  red 
colour  were  found  with  them.  In  front  of  the 
eastern  portico  of  the  Parthenon  we  find  consider- 
able remains  of  a level  platform,  partly  of  smoothed 
rock,  and  partly  of  Peiraic  paving.  North  of 
this  platform  is  the  highest  part  of  the  Acropolis. 
Westwards  of  this  spot  we  arrive  at  the  area  be- 
tween the  Parthenon  and  Erechtheium,  which  slopes 
from  the  former  to  the  latter.  Near  the  Parthenon 
is  a small  well,  or  rather  mouth  of  a cistern,  exca- 
vated in  the  rock,  which  may  have  been  supplied 
with  water  from  the  roof  of  the  temple.  Close  to 
the  south,  or  Caryatid  portico  of  the  Erechtheium, 
is  a small  levelled  area  on  which  was  probably 
placed  one  of  the  many  altars  or  statues  surrounding 
that  temple. 

Before  quitting  the  general  plan  of  the  Acropolis, 
Sir.  Penrose  calls  attention  to  the  remarkable  ab- 
sence of  parallelism  among  the  several  buildings. 
“ Except  the  Propylaea  and  Parthenon,  which  were 
perhaps  intended  to  bear  a definite  relation  to  one 
another,  no  two  are  parallel.  This  asymmetria  is 
productive  of  very  great  beauty;  for  it  not  only 
obvdates  the  dry  uniformity  of  too  many  parallel 
lines,  but  also  produces  exquisite  varieties  of  light 
and  shade.  One  of  the  most  happy  instances  of  this 
latter  effect  is  in  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros,  in  front 
of  the  southern  wing  of  the  Propylaea.  The  fa9ade 
of  this  temple  and  pedestal  of  Agrippa,  which  is  op- 
posite to  it,  remain  in  shade  for  a considerable  time 
after  the  front  of  the  Propylaea  has  been  lighted  up ; 
and  they  gradually  receive  every  variety  of  light, 
until  the  sun  is  sufficiently  on  the  decline  to  shine 
nearly  equally  on  all  the  western  faces  of  the  entire 
group.”  Mr.  Penrose  observes  that  a similar  want 
of  parallelism  in  the  separate  parts  is  found  to  obtain 
in  several  of  the  finest  mediaeval  structures,  and 
may  conduce  in  some  degree  to  the  beauty  of  the 
magnificent  Piazza  of  St.  Marc  at  Venice. 

2.  The  Propylaea. 

The  road  up  the  western  slope  of  the  Acropolis 
led  from  the  agora,  and  was  paved  with  slabs  of 
Pentelic  marble.  (Ross,  m the  Kimsthlatt,  1836, 
No.  60.)  At  the  summit  of  the  rock  Pericles 
caused  a magnificent  building  to  be  constructed, 
which  might  serve  as  a suitable  entrance  (ITpoTru- 
Aata)  to  the  wonderful  works  of  architecture  and 
siudpture  within:— 
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‘'Ofpeo'Oe  5e*  tral  yap  avoiyvvjxiveiv  ipo^os  ijSrj  rCtp 
YlpoTTvXaioov. 

’AAA,’  oAoAu|oTe  (paivopLcraiaiv  Tais  apxaialaip 
'Adrjrais, 

Kal  ^av/xaarals  Ka'i  TroXvvfivois,  tV  6 KXelvos  Aripos 
ivoLKei. 

(Aristoph.  Equit.  1326.) 

The  Propylaea  were  considered  one  of  the  master- 
pieces of  Athenian  art,  and  are  mentioned  along  with 
the  Parthenon  as  the  great  architectural  glory  of 
the  Periclean  age.  (Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  597,  Reiske; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  ii.  5.)  When  Epaminondas 
was  urging  the  Thebans  to  rival  the  glory  of  Athens, 
he  told  them  that  they  must  uproot  the  Propylaea 
of  the  Athenian  Acropolis,  and  plant  them  in  front 
of  the  Cadmean  citadel.  (Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p. 
279,  Reiske.) 


GROUND  PLAN  OF  THE  PROPYLAEA. 

A.  Pinacotheca.  B.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  architect  of  the  Propylaea  was  Mnesicles.  It 
was  commenced  in  the  archonship  of  Euthymenes, 

B.  c.  437,  and  was  completed  in  the  short  space  oi 
five  years.  (Plut.  Pericl.  13.)  It  cost  2000  ta- 
lents (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  IIpoTr^Aaio),  or  460,000^. 
The  building  was  constructed  entirely  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  covered  the  whole  of  the  western  end  of 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  168  feet  in  breadth.  The 
central  part  of  the  building  consisted  of  two  Doric 
hexastyle  porticoes,  covered  with  a roof  of  white 
marble,  which  attracted  the  particular  notice  of 
Pausanias  (i.  22.  § 4).  Of  these  porticoes  the 
western  faced  the  city,  and  the  eastern  the  interior  of 
the  Acropolis;  the  latter,  owing  to  the  rise  of  the 
ground,  being  higher  than  the  former.  They  were 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves  by  a wall,  pierced 
by  five  gates  or  doors,  by  which  the  AcropoUs  was 
entered.  The  western  portico  was  43  feet  in  depth, 
and  the  eastern  about  half  this  depth ; and  they  were 
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called  Propylaea  from  their  forming  a vestibule  to 
the  five  gates  or  doors  just  mentioned-  Each  portico 
or  vestibule  consisted  of  a front  of  six  fluted  Doric 
columns,  supporting  a pediment,  the  cohunns  being 
4|  feet  in  diameter,  and  nearly  29  feet  in  height. 
Of  the  five  gates  the  one  in  the  centre  was  the 
largest,  and  was  equal  in  breadth  to  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  central  columns  in  the  portico  in  front. 
It  was  by  this  gate  that  the  carriages  and  horsemen 
entered  the  Acropolis,  and  the  marks  of  the  chariot- 
wheels  worn  in  the  rock  are  still  visible.  The  doors 
on  either  side  of  the  central  one  were  much  smaller 
both  in  height  and  breadth,  and  designed  for  the 
admission  of  foot  passengers  only.  The  roof  of  the 
western  portico  was  supported  by  two  rows  of  three 
Ionic  columns  each,  between  which  was  the  road  to 
the  central  gate. 

The  central  part  of  the  building  which  we  have 
been  describing,  was  58  feet  in  breadth,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  cover  the  whole  width  of  the  rock : 
the  remainder  was  occupied  by  two  wings,  which 
projected  26  feet  in  front  of  the  western  portico. 
Each  of  these  wings  was  built  in  the  form  of  Doric 
temples,  and  communicated  with  the  adjoining  angle 
of  the  great  portico.  In  the  northeni  wing  (on  the 
left  hand  to  a person  ascending  the  Acropohs)  a 
porch  of  12  feet  in  depth  conducted  into  a chamber 
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of  35  feet  by  30,  usually  called  the  Pinacotheca, 
from  its  walls  being  covered  with  paintings  (olf/cTj^ua 
ex®*'  ypa(pds,  Pans.  i.  22.  § 6).  The  southern  wing 
(on  the  right  hand  to  a person  ascending  the  Acro- 
polis) consisted  only  of  a porch  or  open  gallery  of 
26  feet  by  17,  which  did  not  conduct  into  any 
chamber  behind.  On  the  western  front  of  this 
southern  wing  stood  the  small  temple  of  Nike  Apte- 
ros  Qi'iK7}‘'Airr€pos'),  the  Wingless  Victory.  (Paus. 
i.  22.  § 4.)  The  spot  occupied  by  this  temple  com- 
mands a wide  prospect  of  the  sea,  and  it  was  here 
that  Aegeus  is  said  to  have  watched  his  son’s  re- 
turn from  Crete.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  From  this  part  of 
the  rock  he  threw  himself,  when  he  saw  the  black 
sail  on  the  mast  of  Theseus.  Later  writers,  in  order 
to  account  for  the  name  of  the  Aegaean  sea,  relate 
that  Aegeus  threw  himself  from  the  Acropolis  into 
the  sea,  which  is  three  miles  off. 

There  are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea. The  eastern  portico,  together  with  the  ad- 
jacent parts,  was  thrown  down  about  1656  by  an 
explosion  of  gunpowder  which  had  been  deposited  in 
that  place;  but  the  inner  wall,  with  its  five  gate- 
ways, still  exists.  The  northern  wing  is  tolerably 
perfect ; but  the  southern  is  almost  entirely  destroyed : 
two  columns  of  the  latter  are  seen  imbedded  in  the 
adjacent  walls  of  the  mediaeval  tower. 


THE  PROPYIlAEA  RESTORED. 

D.  Road  leading  to  the  central  en-  | F.  Hall  corresponding  to  the  Pina- 

trance.  cotheca. 

E.  Central  entrance.  I 


A.  Pinacotheca. 

B.  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros. 

C.  Pedestal  of  Agrippa. 

The  Temple  of  Nike  Apteros  requires  a few 
words.  In  the  time  of  Pericles,  Nike  or  Victory  was 
figured  as  a young  female  with  golden  wings  (NIktj 
TreVerat  Trrepv'yotp  Aristoph.  Av.  574); 

but  the  more  ancient  statues  of  the  goddess  are  said 
to  have  been  without  wings.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
1.  c.)  Nike  Apteros  was  identified  with  Athena,  and 
was  called  Nike  Athena.  (N'ikt}  ’A6r)vd,  Hehodor. 
ap.  Harpocrat.  Suid.  s.  v.')  Standing  as  she  did  at 
the  exit  from  the  Acropolis,  her  aid  was  naturally 
implored  by  persons  starting  on  a dangerous  enter- 
prise. (Nj/ctj  t’  *Addpa  HoAias,  ^ (rc6(et  fi  dei, 
Soph.  Philoct.  134.)  Hence,  the  opponents  of  Ly- 
sistrata,  upon  reaching  the  top  of  the  ascent  to  the 
Acropolis,  invoke  Nike  (fiairoiva  NIkt;  ^vyyepov), 
before  whose  temple  they  were  standing.  (Aristoph. 
L^sistr.  318;  from  Wordsworth,  p.  107,  seq.)  This 
temple  was  still  in  existence  when  Spon  and  Wheler 


visited  Athens  in  1676;  but  in  1751  nothing  re- 
mained  of  it  but  some  traces  of  the  foundation  and 
fragments  of  masonry  lying  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
its  former  site.  There  were  also  found  in  a neigh- 
bouring wall  four  slabs  of  its  sculptured  frieze,  which 
are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  seemed  that 
this  temple  had  perished  utterly;  but  the  stones  of 
which  it  was  built  were  discovered  in  the  excavations 
of  the  year  1835,  and  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  the 
original  materials  under  the  auspices  of  Boss  and 
Schaubert.  The  greater  part  of  its  frieze  was  also 
discovered  at  the  same  time.  The  temple  now  stands 
on  its  original  site,  and  at  a distance  looks  very  much 
like  a new  building,  with  its  white  marble  columns 
and  walls  glittering  in  the  sun. 

This  temple  is  of  the  class  called  Amphipro- 
stylus  Tetrastylus,  consisting  of  a cella  with  four 
Ionic  columns  at  either  front,  but  with  none  on 
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the  sides.  It  is  raised  upon  a stylobate  of  3 feet, 
and  is  27  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
18  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  including  the 
base  and  the  capital,  are  13^  feet  high,  and  the 
total  height  of  the  temple  to  the  apex  of  the  pedi- 
ment, including  the  stylobate,  is  23  feet.  The 
frieze,  which  runs  round  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of 
the  building,  is  1 foot  6 inches  high,  and  is  adorned 
with  sculptures  in  high  relief.  It  originally  consisted 
of  fourteen  pieces  of  stone,  of  which  twelve,  or  the 
fragments  of  twelve,  now  remain.  Several  of  these 
are  so  mutilated  that  it  is  difficult  to  make  out  the 
subject ; but  some  of  them  evidently  represent  a 
battle  between  Greeks  and  Persians,  or  other  Oriental 
barbarians.  It  is  supposed  that  the  two  long  sides 
were  occupied  with  combats  of  horsemen,  and  that 
the  western  end  represented  a battle  of  foot  soldiers. 
This  building  must  have  been  erected  after  the  battle 
of  Salamis,  since  it  could  not  have  escaped  the  Per- 
sians, when  they  destroyed  every  thing  upon  the 
Acropolis;  and  the  style  of  art  shows  that  it  could 
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not  have  been  later  than  the  age  of  Pericles.  But, 
as  it  is  never  mentioned  among  the  buildings  of  this 
statesman,  it  is  generally  ascribed  to  Cimon,  who 
probably  built  it  at  the  same  time  as  the  southern 
wall  of  the  Acropolis.  Its  sculptures  were  probably 
intended  to  commemorate  the  recent  victories  of  the 
Greeks  over  the  Persians.  (^Die  Ahropolis  von 
Athen:  1 Abth.  Der  Tempel  der  Nike  Apteros,  von 
Boss,  Schaubert  imd  Hansen,  Berl.  1839;  Leake, 
p.  529,  seq.) 

Pedestal  of  Agrippa. — On  the  western  front  of 
the  northern  wing  of  the  Propylaea  there  stands  at 
present  a lofty  pedestal,  about  12  feet  square  and  27 
high,  which  supported  some  figure  or  figures,  as  is 
clear  from  the  holes  for  stanchions  on  its  summit. 
Moreover  we  may  conclude  from  the  size  of  the  pe- 
destal that  the  figure  or  figures  on  its  summit  were 
colossal  or  equestrian.  Pausanias,  in  describing  the 
Propylaea,  speaks  of  the  statues  of  certain  horsemen, 
respecting  which  he  was  in  doubt  whether  they  were 
the  sons  of  Xenophon,  or  made  for  the  sake  of  orna- 
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ment  (es  euirpeVetai') ; and  as  in  the  next  clause  he 
proceeds  to  speak  of  the  temple  of  Nike  on  the  right 
hand  (or  southern  wing)  of  the  Propylaea,  we  may 
conclude  that  these  statues  stood  in  front  of  the 
northern  wing.  (Pans.  i.  22.  § 4.)  Now,  it  has 
been  well  observed  by  Leake,  that  the  doubt  of  Pau- 
sanias, as  to  the  persons  for  whom  the  equestrian 
statues  were  intended,  could  not  have  been  sincere; 
and  that,  judging  from  his  manner  on  other  similar 
occasions,  we  may  conclude  that  equestrian  statues 
of  Gryllus  and  Diodorus,  the  two  sons  of  Xenophon, 
had  been  converted,  by  means  of  new  inscriptions, 
into  those  of  two  Romans,  whom  Pausanias  has  not 
named.  This  conjecture  is  confirmed  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  base,  which  records  the  name  of  M, 
Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship ; and  it  may  be  that 
the  other  Roman  was  Augustus  himself,  who  was  the 
colleague  of  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship.  It 
appears  that  both  statues  stood  on  the  same  pedestal, 
and  accordingly  they  are  so  represented  in  the  accom- 
panying restoration  of  the  Propylaea. 

3.  The  Parthenon. 

The  Parthenon  (^Tlapderctiv,  i.  e.  the  Virgin’s 
House)  was  the  great  glory  of  the  Acropolis,  and  the 


most  perfect  production  of  Grecian  architecture.  It 
derived  its  name  from  its  being  the  temple  of  Athena 
Parthenos  (’A07jm  Udpdepos'),  or  Athena  the  Virgin, 
a name  given  to  her  as  the  invincible  goddess  of  war. 
It  was  also  called  Hecatompedos  or  Hecatompedon, 
the  Temple  of  One  Hundred  Feet,  from  its  breadth 
('E/card/xTreSos,  sc.  veibs,  'E/coTo/xireSoF,  Etym.  M. 
p.  321,  21;  Harpocrat.  Suid.  s.  v.);  and  sometimes 
Parthenon  Hecatompedos.  (Plut.  Pericl.  13,  de 
Glor.  Athen.  7.)  It  was  built  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  and  was  completed  in  b.  c.  438. 
(Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  adAristoph.  Pac.  604.)  We 
do  not  know  when  it  was  commenced ; but  notwith- 
standing the  rapidity  with  which  all  the  works  of 
Pericles  were  executed  (Plut.  1.  c.),  its  erection  could 
not  have  occupied  less  than  eight  years,  since  the 
Propylaea  occupied  five.  The  architects,  according 
to  Plutarch  (1.  c.),  were  Callicrates  and  Ictinus: 
other  writers  generally  mention  Ictinus  alone.  (Strah. 
ix.  p.  396  ; Paus.  viii.  41.  § 9.)  Ictinus  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  temple.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Praef.')  The 
general  superintendence  of  the  erection  of  the  whole 
building  was  entrusted  to  Pheidias. 

The  Parthenon  was  probably  built  on  the  site  of 
an  earlier  temple  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  This 
is  expressly  asserted  by  an  ancient  grammarian,  who 
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states  that  the  Parthenon  was  50  feet  greater  than 
the  temple  burnt  by  the  Persians  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
'EKaTOfiireSos'),  a measure  which  must  have  reference 
to  the  breadth  of  the  temple,  and  not  to  its  length. 
The  only  reason  for  questioning  this  statement  is 
the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  an  earlier 
Parthenon,  and  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (vii.  53) 
that  the  Persians  set  fire  to  the  Acropolis,  after 
plundering  the  temple  (rh  Iphv)^  as  if  there  had  been 
only  one;  which,  in  that  case,  must  have  been  the 
Erechtheium,  or  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  we  find  under  the  stylobate  of  the 
present  Parthenon  the  foundations  of  another  and 
much  older  building  (Penrose,  p.  73);  and  to  this 
more  ancient  temple  probably  belonged  the  portions 
of  the  columns  inserted  in  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 

The  Parthenon  stood  on  the  highest  part  of  the 
Acropolis.  Its  architecture  was  of  the  Doric  order, 
and  of  the  purest  kind.  It  was  built  entirely  of 
Pentelic  marble,  and  rested  upon  a rustic  basement 
of  ordinary  limestone.  The  contrast  between  the 
limestone  of  the  basement  and  the  splendid  marble 
of  the  superstructure  enhanced  the  beauty  of  the 
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latter.  Upon  the  basement  stood  the  stylobate  or 
platform,  built  of  Pentelic  marble,  five  feet  and  a 
half  in  height,  and  composed  of  three  steps.  The 
temple  was  raised  so  high  above  the  entrance  to  the 
Acropolis,  both  by  its  site  and  by  these  artificial 
means,  that  the  pavement  of  the  peristyle  was 
nearly  on  a level  with  the  summit  of  the  Propylaea. 
The  dimensions  of  the  Parthenon,  taken  from  the 
upper  step  of  the  stylobate,  were  about  228  feet 
in  length,  101  feet  in  breadth,  and  66  feet  in 
height  to  the  top  of  the  pediment.  It  consisted  of 
a a-TjKos  or  cella,  surroimded  by  a peristyle,  which 
had  eight  columns  at  either  front,  and  seventeen  at 
either  side  (reckoning  the  comer  columns  twice), 
thus  containing  forty-six  columns  in  all.  These  co- 
lumns were  6 feet  2 inches  in  diameter  at  the  base, 
and  34  feet  in  height.  Within  the  peristyle  at  either 
end,  there  was  an  interior  range  of  six  columns,  of 
5^  feet  in  diameter,  standing  before  the  end  of  the 
cella,  and  forming,  with  the  prolonged  walls  of  the 
cella,  an  apartment  before  the  door.  These  interior 
columns  were  on  a level  with  the  floor  of  the  cella, 
and  were  ascended  by  two  steps  from  the  peristyle. 
The  cella  was  divided  into  two  chambers  of  un- 
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equal  size,  of  which  the  Eastern  chamber  or  naos  was 
about  98  feet,  and  the  Western  chamber  or  opis- 
thodomus  about  43  feet.*  The  ceiling  of  both 
these  chambers  was  supported  by  inner  rows  of  co- 
lumns. In  the  eastern  chamber  there  were  twenty- 
three  columns,  of  the  Doric  order,  in  two  stories,  one 
over  the  other,  ten  on  each  side,  and  three  on  the 
western  return : the  diameter  of  these  columns  was 
about  three  feet  and  a half  at  the  base.  In  the 


* The  exact  measurements  of  the  Parthenon,  as 
determined  by  Mr.  Penrose,  are : — 

English  Feet. 


Front,  on  the  upper  step  - - 101‘341. 

Flank  . - - 228*141. 

Length  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step  - 193*733. 

Breadth  of  the  cella  on  the  upper  step, 

measured  in  the  Opisthodomus  - 71*330. 

Length  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls  - 98*095. 

Breadth  of  the  Naos  within  the  walls  - 63*01. 

Length  of  the  Opisthodfimus  within  the 

walls  - - - - 43*767. 


western  chamber  there  were  four  columns,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  is  marked  by  four  large  slabs,  sym- 
metrically placed  in  the  pavement.  These  columns 
were  about  four  feet  in  diameter,  and  were  probably 
of  the  Ionic  order,  as  in  the  Propylaea.  Technically 
the  temple  is  called  Peripteral  Octastyle. 

“ Such  was  the  simple  structure  of  this  magni- 
ficent building,  which,  by  its  united  excellencies  of 
materials,  design,  and  decorations,  was  the  most 
perfect  ever  executed.  Its  dimensions  of  228  feet 
by  101,  with  a height  of  66  feet  to  the  top  of  the 
pediment,  were  sufficiently  great  to  give  a appear  • 
ance  of  grandeur  and  sublimity;  and  this  impression 
was  not  distmbed  by  any  obtrusive  subdivision  of 
parts,  such  as  is  found  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
many  larger  modem  buildings,  where  the  same 
singleness  of  design  is  not  apparent.  In  the  Par- 
thenon there  was  nothing  to  divert  the  spectator’s 
contemplation  from  the  simplicity  and  majesty  of 
mass  and  outline,  which  forms  the  first  and  most  re- 
markable object  of  admiration  in  a Greek  temple;  for 
the  statues  of  the  pediments,  the  only  decoration 
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which  was  very  conspicuous  by  its  magnitude  and 
position,  having  been  inclosed  within  frames  which 
formed  an  essential  part  of  the  designs  of  either 
front,  had  no  more  obtrusive  effect  tha,n  an  orna- 
mented capital  to  an  unadorned  column.”  (Leake, 
p.  334.)  The  whole  building  was  adorned  within 
and  without  with  the  most  exquisite  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture, executed  under  the  direction  of  Pheidias  by 
different  artists.  The  various  architectural  members 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  building  were  enriched  with 
positive  colours,  of  which  traces  are  still  found. 
The  statues  and  the  reliefs,  as  well  as  the  members 
of  architecture,  were  enriched  with  various  colours; 
and  the  weapons,  the  reins  of  horses,  and  other  ac- 
cessories, were  of  metal,  and  the  eyes  of  some  of  the 
figures  were  inlaid. 

Of  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  the  grandest 
and  most  celebrated  was  the  colossal  statue  of  the 
Virgin  Goddess,  executed  by  the  hand  of  Pheidias 
himself.  It  stood  in  the  eastern  or  principal  apart- 
ment of  the  cella ; and  as  to  its  exact  position  some 
remarks  are  made  below.  It  belonged  to  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  chryselephantine; 
ivory  being  employed  for  those  parts  of  the  statue 
which  were  unclothed,  while  the  dress  and  other  or- 
naments were  of  solid  gold.  This  statue  represented 
the  goddess  standing,  clothed  with  a tunic  reaching 
to  tlie  ankles,  vnth  her  spear  in  her  left  hand,  and 
an  image  of  victory,  four  cubits  high,  in  her  right. 
She  was  girded  wnth  the  aegis,  and  had  a helmet  on 
her  head,  and  her  shield  rested  on  the  ground  by  her 
side.  The  height  of  the  statue  -was  twenty-six 
cubits,  or  nearly  forty  feet.  The  weight  of  the  gold 
upon  the  statue,  which  was  so  affixed  as  to  be  re- 
movable at  pleasure,  is  said  by  Thucydides  (ii.  13) 
to  have  been  40  talents,  by  Philochorus  44,  and  by 
other  writers  50:  probably  the  statement  of  Philo- 
chorus is  correct,  the  others  being  round  numbers. 
(Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xii.  40.)  It  was  finally  robbed 
of  its  gold  by  Lachares,  who  made  himself  tyrant  of 
Athens,  when  Demetrius  was  besieging  the  city. 
(Pans.  i.  25.  § 5.)  A fuller  account  of  this  master- 
piece of  art  is  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Biography, 
[Vol.  iii.  p.  250.] 

The  sculptures  on  the  outside  of  the  Parthenon 
have  been  described  so  frequently  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  speak  of  them  at  any  length  on  the  present 
occasion.  These  various  pieces  of  sculpture  were 
all  closely  connected  in  subject,  and  were  intended 
to  commemorate  the  history  and  the  honours  of  the 
goddess  of  the  temple,  as  the  tutelary  deity  of  Athens. 

1.  The  Tympana  of  the  Pediments  {i.  e.  the  inner 
flat  portion  of  the  triangular  gable-ends  of  the  roof 
above  the  two  porticoes)  were  filled  with  two  compo  - 
sitions  in  sculpture,  each  nearly  80  feet  in  length, 
and  consisting  of  about  24  colossal  statues.  The 
eastern  or  principal  front  represented  the  birth  of 
Athena  from  the  head  of  Zeus,  and  the  western  the 
contest  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  the  land 
of  Attica.  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  is  repre- 
sented, and  the  identification  of  the  figures,  have 
been  variously  explained  by  archaeologists,  to  whose 
works  upon  the  subject  a reference  is  given  below. 

2.  The  Metopes,  between  the  Triglyphs  in  the  frieze 
of  the  entablature  (i.  e.  the  upper  of  the  two  portions 
into  which  the  surface  between  the  columns  and  the 
roof  is  divided),  were  filled  with  sculptures  in  high- 
relief.  Each  tablet  was  4 feet  3 inches  square. 
There  were  92  in  all,  14  on  each  front,  and  32  on 
each  side.  They  represented  a variety  of  subjects 
relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  goddess  herself,  or  to 
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those  of  the  indigenous  heroes  of  Attica.  Those  on 
the  south  side  related  to  the  battle  of  the  Athenians 
with  the  Centaurs:  of  these  the  British  Museum 
possesses  sixteen.  3.  The  Frieze,  which  ran  along 
outside  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  within  the  external 
columns  which  surround  the  building,  was  sculptured 
with  a representation  of  the  Panathenaic  festival  in 
very  low  relief.  Being  under  the  ceiling  of  the 
peristyle,  the  frieze  could  not  receive  any  direct  light 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun,  and  was  entirely  lighted 
from  below  by  the  reflected  light  from  the  pavement ; 
consequently  it  was  necessary  for  it  to  be  in  low 
relief,  for  any  bold  projection  of  form  would  have 
interfered  with  the  other  parts.  The  frieze  was 
3 feet  4 inches  in  height,  and  520  feet  in  length. 
A large  number  of  the  slabs  of  this  frieze  was 
brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  with  the  sixteen 
metopes  just  mentioned,  and  several  of  the  statues 
of  the  pediments:  the  whole  collection  was  pur- 
chased by  the  nation  in  1816,  and  deposited  in  the 
British  Museum.  (On  the  sculptures  of  the  Par- 
thenon, see  Visconti,  Mem.  sur  les  Ouvrages  de 
Sculpture  du  Parthenon,  Lond.  1816,  Wilkins,  On 
the  Sculptures  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Walpole’s  Tra^ 
vels  in  the  East,  p.  409,  seq. ; K.  0.  Muller,  Com- 
mentatio  de  Parthenonis  Fastigio,  in  Comm.  Soc. 
Reg.  Gott.  rec.  vi.  Cl.  Hist.  p.  191,  folk,  and  Ueber 
die  erhobenen  BUdwerlce  in  den  Metopen  und  am 
Friese  des  Parthenon,  in  Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  ii. 
p.  547,  seq.;  Leake,  Topography  of  Athens,  p.  536, 
seq.;  Welcker,  On  the  Sculptured  Groups  in  the 
Pediments  of  the  Parthenon,  in  the  Classical  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  p.  367,  &c.,  also  in  German,  Alte 
Denkmdler,  erJddrt  von  Welcker,  vol.  i.  p.  67,  seq.; 
Watkiss  Lloyd,  Explanation  of  the  Groups  in  the 
Western  Pediment  of  the  Parthenon,  in  Classical 
Museum,  vol,  v.  p.  396,  seq.,  in  opposition  to  the 
previous  essay  of  Welcker,  who  defended  his  views 
in  another  essay  in  the  Classical  Museum,  vol.  vi. 
p.  279,  seq.;  Bronsted,  Voyages  et  Recherches  en 
Grece,  Paris,  1830. 

Among  the  many  other  ornaments  of  the  temple 
we  may  mention  the  gilded  shields,  which  were 
placed  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two  fronts  beneath 
the  metopes.  Between  the  shields  there  were  in- 
scribed the  names  of  the  dedicators.  The  impressions 
left  by  these  covered  shields  are  still  visible  upon  the 
architraves ; the  shields  themselves  were  carried  off  by 
Lachares,  together  with  the  gold  of  the  statue  of  the 
goddess.  (Paus.  i.  25.  § 5.)  The  inner  walls  of  the 
cella  were  decorated  with  paintings ; those  of  the  Pro- 
naos,  or  Prodoms,  were  partly  painted  by  Protogenes 
of  Caunus  (Plin.  xxxv.  10.  s.  36.  § 20);  and  in  the 
Hecatompedon  there  were  paintings  representing  The- 
mistocles  and  Heliodorus.  (Paus.  i.  1.  § 2,  37.  § 1.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  was  some- 
times called  Parthenon,  and  sometimes  Hecatompe- 
don; but  we  know  that  these  were  also  names  of 
separate  divisions  of  the  temple.  There  have  been 
found  among  the  ruins  in  the  Acropolis  many  official 
records  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Parthenon  inscribed 
upon  marble,  containing  an  account  of  the  gold  and 
silver  vessels,  the  coin,  bullion,  and  other  valuables 
preserved  in  the  temple.  (Bockh,  Corp.  Inscr.  No. 
137 — 142,  150 — 154.)  From  these  inscriptions 

we  learn  that  there  were  four  distinct  divisions  of 
the  temple,  called  respectively  the  Pronaos  (Tlp6- 
vaos,  Tip ovi]iov'),i]ie Hecatompedon  ('E/caTJ/tTreSoi'), 
the  Parthenon  (TlapQ^vdv'),  and  the  Opisihodomus 
(^OTTKxddSop.os'). 

Kespecting  the  position  of  the  Pronaos  there  can 
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A.  Pcriftjlium. 

B.  ProoAD*  or  Prodooiot. 

C.  OpirtbodoMiu  or  Po»- 
Ocua. 


D.  llrcAintnordno. 

o.  SUluo  of  Ibo  God4c«4. 
R.  ParihrfMMi.  Altrrwaidi 
O puUmmSocdua  . 


gW  reasoo  fnr  bdipring  tiut  the  Greeks  used  the 
word  OpiAthodaiiitu  to  si^niify  s oorreepoading  h«ll 
in  the  beck-froot  of  s temple;  end  that  as  Prtmaot, 
or  Prodomtu,  answered  to  the  Latin  anticum,  so  1 
OputXodumtu  was  equiraJent  to  the  Ijitin  potlicmm.  I 
(T4  »p4  froC  <n)«ovJ  wpoioftot,  aoi  t4  aaTusu'  I 
iwtadottfuif,  I’ollojc,  L 6;  oomp.  Ve  TO?t  wpordoit  | 
aoi  T«H»  iwi<r0oS6itott,  Dud.  xie.  41.)  Lucian  ' 
ilJerod.  1)  describea  Herodutos  as  reading  bis  bis-  j 
tory  to  the  assembled  Creeks  at  Olyin|sa  from  tins 
Opirthodomus  of  the  temple  of  Zeus.*  If  we  supptae  | 
Herodotus  to  hare  stood  in  the  hall  or  aiiibulatury  ' 
leading  out  of  the  bark  jiurtico,  the  descrijrfion  is 
intelligible,  as  the  great  crowd  of  auditors  might 
then  have  been  assembled  in  the  portico  and  on  llie 
steps  below ; and  we  can  hardly  imagine  tliat  Lucian 
asild  have  conceived  the  Opistludomus  to  bo  an  i 
inner  room,  as  some  modem  writers  maintain.  < Jthor  ! 
passages  uught  be  a/Mucod  to  prove  tliat  the  Opis-  ' 
thodornus  in  Uie  Greek  temples  ordinarily  bore  the  ! 
aense  we  liave  given  to  it  (comj>.  Pans.  v.  1 3.  § 1 , I 
16.  § 1);  and  we  believe  tliat  tho  OjiisUirdomns  of  I 
the  Parthenon  originally  indicated  tho  same  part, 


' Ihmigh  at  a Ulrw  lime,  as  wp  shall  oni  pwamtly,  h 
was  tisnl  in  a dUTi'n'iit  slgiiillcaluTr. 

^ 11in  must  Imvp  brim  lha  Pastprw 

or  |iHnripal  rliambor  of  lltp  cpIIa.  I bis  follows  (Vn*n 
its  naiDP,  for  as  IIip  wIi<>1p  Ipiii|>Ip  was  rnllnl  ll«fa- 
Imnppibsi,  frail  Ita  Iwing  |(lO  fivt  br>«<l,  so  Ilia 
paslom  I bamlipr  was  rallnl  by  IHp  saiiip  nairo'  fnm 
its  Iwing  IIM)  fppt  long  (its  Pta<  t Iriigtli  la  IIH  fort 
7 InrliPs).  This  was  llw  naiw,  or  proj^r  sliiina 
nf  llip  Irmpls;  and  Iwrs  arinrilingly  was  plaml  lha 
|•■>lo^sal  sisliip  by  Pltrulias.  In  llw  nvonls  of  the 
Imasunw  of  ths  |pin|i|p  Umi  lloratiimfs^lon  r<«ilalnr<l 
a mblpn  crown  pU>pi|  iij»m  iIip  lioorl  of  Ilia  atalup  of 
Nikp,  or  Victory,  which  «tm»l  npai  tlw  lioiul  nf  tlie 
gmat  •latiie  of  Atlwna,  thrrvhy  plainly  allowing  that 
the  lallpr  must  have  brpn  |itacTd  in  this  divisboi  of 
the  tpmp4^  Tltrre  has  brrn  mnsidprabln  dispute 
rrsprs-ting  the  disposition  nf  tlw  njamns  in  the  in- 
trnor  of  this  cliamber;  bat  the  ipmoral  of  tha 
Turkish  kl'ar^iw  and  other  iiurimbrancva  fnan  tha 
pavrnwnt  hoa  now  pni  an  msi  to  all  doubt  npon  tha 
sti^i«cL  It  has  olrrody  bran  stalwl  that  llwrs  werw 
lOraliimnsonrarh  drla,  and.3  on  the  wpstrrn  ret  im; 
ooil  that  upon  them  tlwrr  was  an  ap|rr  irrw  cf  tlw  tame 
number.  Tbeep  ruiumas  wsrt  thrown  rtown  by  the 
ex|d«sian  in  IGN7,  bat  they  wetr  still  aloniling  whan 
hfsai  and  Wbeler  visitnd  Atbms.  Whaler  aaya, 
**  on  bolh  Mdea,  and  towards  the  d<sw,  ia  a kiiui  nf 


gallery  moda  with  two  ronka  of  pallars,  23  below 
and  23  obovtv  The  odd  psllar  is  ovor  the  orrh  of 
the  mtranoe  which  was  Irfl  tha  pMsogt.*  The 
CFOtiol  oolunin  of  the  lower  row  bad  etulrntly  been 
mnore<l  in  order  to  rdert  on  entrance  fnon  the  went, 
and  tlw  **  arch  of  the  entronca  " hail  been  aalatilutad 
for  it  Wlwler  aaya  a " kind  of  gaiWy,*  becamw  it 
aroa  peoiiably  an  orrhitraTe  snpporting  the  rank  of 
colnmna,  and  not  a gallery.  (Prnraae,  p.  6.)  Ke» 
cent  ahaoTationa  bare  proved  that  th^  ofumna 
were  Doric,  and  nut  Corintliian,  aa  aome  wribre  had 
snppaed,  in  oonsequrnce  of  the  diacosnrry  of  the 
fragment  of  a capital  of  that  order  in  thia  chamber. 
Hut  it  haa  been  oatjectured,  that  ollboogh  all  tha 
other  columns  were  Doric,  t^  central  raiumn  of  the 
wesiem  return,  which  would  have  hern  hidden 
from  tho  Prenaoe  by  the  statue,  miglit  have  bren 
Corinthian,  ainoe  the  central  column  of  the  return  <f 
the  temple  at  Hasaae  scents  to  liava  been  Ccaialhian. 
(Penrose,  p.  5.) 

If  the  preceding  distribution  of  the  other  {wts  of 
the  temple  is  correct,  tha  Parthenna  must  liave  brett 
the  western  or  smaller  chamber  of  the  cello.  Judg- 
ing from  the  name  akaw,  wo  tlionld  bare  naturally 
concluded  that  tho  i’anhmun  waa  the  chamber  cui>- 
toining  the  sutuo  of  the  virgin  guddna;  but  tbero 
ap[irar  to  liave  been  two  reaaons  why  tliia  nanw  wae 
not  giren  to  the  eastern  chamber.  Kirvt,  the  length 
of  tho  latter  naturally  auggrated  tlw  appn.|Tiatioo  to 
il  of  tlie  name  of  liccatompoduu;  and  secondly,  lha 
eastern  cliamber  occupied  tho  ordinary  position  .f 
tlio  adytum,  contoiiiiug  tlw  statue  of  Uie  deity,  and 
may  thcrefuro  liave  been  colled  from  thia  cireum- 
itoiico  the  \ irgiii  s-Cluuiibpr,  though  in  reolilv  it 
was  not  the  abode  of  tho  guddvas.  It  appears,  from 
the  inscriptions  alreaily  rvfemsl  to,  that  tlw  Par- 
tliPiion  was  Used  in  tlw  Prlupoiinesian  war  as  the 
public  treasury;  f.nr  while  we  (ind  in  the  Ilccatoro- 
jMsion  BU.  b Inosuree  os  would  serve  for  thn  isirisea 
of  onisiiwnt,  tlw  Purtliiiioii  centiuned  bullion,  siida 
great  many  miscellaneous  artidos  which  we  canoot 
supi>o#o  to  luivo  been  pUied  in  Uic  shrius  olougsida 
of  the  statue  of  the  goddeea.  But  we  know  Deoi 
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biter  authorities  that  the  treasury  in  the  temple  was 
called  Opisthodomus  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Et\un.  M., 
s V. ’O7i'i(r0d5O|Uos;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pint.  1\93 
Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  76);  and  we  may  therefore  con- 
clude, that  as  the  Parthenon  was  the  name  of  the 
whole  building,  the  western  chamber  ceased  to  be 
called  by  this  name,  and  acquired  that  of  the  Opi- 
sthodomus, which  was  originally  the  entrance  to  it. 
It  appears  further  from  the  words  of  one  of  the  Scho- 
liasts (^ad  AHstoph.  Ic.),  as  well  as  from  the  ex- 
isting remains  of  the  temple,  that  the  eastern  and 
western  chambers  were  separated  by  a wall,  and 
that  there  was  no  direct  communication  between 
them.  Hence  we  can  the  more  easily  understand 
the  account  of  Plutarch,  who  relates  that  the  Athe- 
nians, in  order  to  pay  the  greatest  honour  to  De- 
metrius Poliorcetes,  lodged  him  in  the  Opisthodomus 
of  the  Parthenon  as  a guest  of  the  goddess.  (Pint.  I 
Demetr.  23.) 

In  the  centre  of  the  pavement  of  the  Hecatom- 
pedon  there  is  a place  covered  with  Peiraic  stone,  and 
not  wdth  marble,  like  the  rest  of  the  pavement.  It 
has  been  usually  supposed  that  this  was  the  foun- 
dation on  which  the  statue  of  the  goddess  rested; 
but  this  has  been  denied  by  K.  F.  Hennann,  who 
maintains  that  there  w^as  an  altar  upon  this  spot. 
There  can  how'ever  be  little  doubt  that  the  common 
opinion  is  correct,  since  there  is  no  other  place  in  the 
building  to  which  we  can  assign  the  position  of  the 
statue.  It  could  not  have  stood  in  the  western 
chamber,  since  this  was  separated  by  a w'all  from 
the  eastern.  It  could  not  have  stood  at  the  westeni 
extremity  of  the  eastern  chamber,  w'here  Ussing 
places  it,  because  this  part  of  the  chamber  was  occu- 
pied by  the  western  return  of  the  interior  columns 
(see  ground-plan).  Lastly,  supposing  the  spot 
covered  with  Peiraic  stone  to  represent  an  altar,  the 
statue  could  not  have  stood  between  this  spot  and 
the  door  of  the  temple.  The  only  alternative  left 
is  placing  the  statue  either  upon  the  above-men- 
tioned spot,  or  else  between  it  and  the  western  return 
of  the  interior  columns,  w’here  there  is  scarcely  suf- 
ficient space  left  for  it. 

There  has  been  a great  controversy  among  mo- 
dern scholars  as  to  whether  any  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  eastern  chamber  of  the  Parthenon  was  hy- 
paethral,  or  pierced  wdth  an  opening  to  the  sky. 
Most  English  writers,  following  Stuart,  had  arrived 
at  a conclusion  in  the  affirmative ; but  the  discussion 
has  been  recently  reopened  in  Germany,  and  it  seems 
impossible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  upon 
the  subject.  (Comp.  K.  F.  Hermami,  Die  Hypdthral 
Tempd  des  Alterthums^  1844;  Boss,  Keine  Hy- 
pdthral Tempel  mehr,  in  his  Eellenika,  1846,  to 
which  Botticher  replied  in  Der  Hypdthral  Tempel 
auf  Grand  des  Vitruvischen  Zeugnisses^  1847.) 
We  know  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  Grecian 
temples  had  no  windows  in  the  walls;  and  conse- 
quently the  light  was  admitted  either  through  some 
opening  in  the  roof,  or  through  the  door  alone.  The 
latter  appears  to  have  been  the  case  in  smaller  tem- 
ples, which  could  obtain  sufficient  light  from  the 
open  door ; but  larger  temples  must  necessarily  have 
been  in  comparative  darkness,  if  they  received  light 
from  no  other  quarter.  And  although  the  temple 
was  the  abode  of  the  deity,  and  not  a place  of  meet- 
ing,  yet  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  Greeks 
left  in  comparative  darkness  the  beautiful  paintings 
and  statues  with  which  they  decorated  the  interior 
of  their  temples.  We  have  moreover  express  evi- 
dence that  light  was  admitted  into  temples  through 
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the  roof.  This  appears  to  have  been  done  in  two 
ways,  either  by  wdndows  or  openings  in  the  tiles  of 
the  roof,  or  by  leaving  a large  part  of  the  latter  open 
to  the  sky.  The  fonner  was  the  case  in  the  temple 
of  Eleusis.  (Pint.  Per.  13,  biraiop  ‘E^voKKr)s  4ko- 
pv(pwa€:  comp.  Pollux,  ii.  54,  onadov  ol  'AttikoI 
T7]P  Kepa/JLiSa  iKahovv,  rr]v  ei^ei/.)  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  the  naos  or  eastern  chamber 
of  the  Parthenon  must  have  obtained  its  light  in  one 
or  other  of  these  w'ays ; but  the  testimony  of  Vitru- 
vius (iii.  1)  cannot  be  quoted  in  favour  of  the  Par- 
thenon being  h}"paethral,  as  there  are  strong  reasons 
for  believing  the  passage  to  be  corrupt.*  If  the 
Parthenon  was  really  hypaethral,  we  must  place  the 
opening  to  the  sky  between  the  statue  and  the  east- 
ern door,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  an  ex- 
quisite wmrk  as  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  Athena 
was  not  protected  by  a covered  roof. 

Before  quitting  the  Parthenon,  there  is  one  inter- 
esting p)int  connected  with  its  construction,  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  notice.  It  has  been 
discovered  within  the  last  few  years,  that  in  the  Par- 
thenon, and  in  some  others  of  the  purer  specimens  of 
Grecian  architecture,  there  is  a systematic  deviation 
from  ordinary  rectilinear  constraction.  Instead  of 
the  straight  lines  in  ordinaiy  architecture,  we  find 
various  delicate  curves  in  the  Parthenon.  It  is  ob- 
served that  “ the  most  important  curves  in  point  of 
extent,  are  those  which  form  the  horizontal  lines  of 
the  building  where  they  occur  ; such  as  the  edges  of 
the  steps,  and  the  lines  of  the  entablature,  which  are 
usually  considered  to  be  straight  level  lines,  but  in 
the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  and  some  other  of  the 
best  examples  of  Greek  Doric  are  convex  curs'es, 
lying  in  vertical  plains  ; the  lines  of  the  entablature 
being  also  curves  nearly  parallel  to  the  steps  and  in 
vertical  plains.”  The  existence  of  curves  in  Greek 
buildings  is  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  (iii.  3),  but 
it  -was  not  until  the  year  1837,  when  much  of  the 
rubbish  which  encumbered  the  stylobate  of  the  Pai- 
thenon  had  been  removed  by  the  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Greek  government,  that  the  curvature  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  George  Pennethorne,  an  English 
architect  then  at  Athens.  Subsequently  the  curves 

* The  words  of  Vitruvius  in  the  usual  editions 
are : — “ Hypaethros  vero  decastylos  est  in  pronao  et 
postico : reliqua  omnia  habet  quae  dipteros,  sed  interi- 
ore  parte  columnas  in  altitudine  duplices,  remotas  a 
parietibus  ad  circuitionem  ut  portions  peristyliorum. 
Medium  autem  sub  divo  est  sine  tecto,  aditusque 
valvarum  ex  utrinque  parte  in  pronao  et  postico. 
Hujus  autem  exemplar  Romae  non  est,  sed  Athenis 
octastylos  et  in  templo  Olympio.”  Now,  as  the 
Parthenon  was  the  only  octastyle  at  Athens,  it  is 
supposed  that  Vitnivius  referred  to  this  temple  as 
an  example  of  the  Hypaethros,  more  especially  as  it 
had  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his 
hypaethros,  namely,  an  upper  row  of  interior  co- 
lumns, between  which  and  the  walls  there  w^as  an 
ambulation  like  that  of  a peristyle.  (Leake,  p.  562.) 
But  it  seems  absurd  to  say  “ Hypaethros  decastylos 
est,”  and  then  to  give  an  octastyle  at  Athens  as  an 
example.  It  has  been  conjectured  with  great  proba- 
bility that  the  “ octastylos  ” is  an  interpolation,  and 
that  the  latter  part  of  the  passage  ought  to  be  read. 

“ Hujus  autem  exemplar  Romae  non  est,  sed  Athenis 
in  templo  Olympio.”  Vitruvius  would  thus  refer  to 
the  great  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athens,  which 
we  know  was  a complete  example  of  the  hypaethros 
of  Vitruvius. 
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T?ere  noticed  by  Messrs.  Hofer  and  Schaubert,  Ger- 
man architects,  and  communicated  by  them  to  the 
“ Wiener  Bauzeitung.”  More  recently  a full  and 
elaborate  account  of  these  curves  has  been  given 
by  Mr.  Penrose,  who  went  to  Athens  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  Society  of  Dilettanti  for  the  purpose 
of  investigating  this  subject,  and  who  published  the 
results  of  his  researches  in  the  magnificent  work, 
to  which  we  have  already  so  often  referred.  Mr.  Pen- 
rose remarks  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  curves 
were  not  sooner  discovered  from  an  inspection  of  the 
building,  since  the  amount  of  curvature  is  so  exqui- 
sitely managed  that  it  is  not  perceptible  to  a stranger 
standing  opposite  to  the  front  ; and  that  before  the 
excavations  the  steps  were  so  much  encumbered  as 
to  have  prevented  any  one  looking  along  their  whole 
length.  The  curvature  may  now  be  easily  remarked 
by  a person  who  places  his  eye  in  such  a position  as 
to  look  along  the  lines  of  the  step  or  entablature  from 
end  to  end,  which  in  architectm’al  language  is  called 
honing. 

For  all  architectural  details  we  refer  to  Mr.  Pen- 
rose’s work,  who  has  done  far  more  to  explain 
the  construction  of  the  Parthenon  than  any  pre- 
vious wi’iter.  There  are  two  excellent  models  of  the 
Parthenon  by  Mr.  Lucas,  in  the  Elgin  Boom  at  the 
British  Museum,  one  a restoration  of  the  temple,  and 
the  other  its  ruined  aspect.  (Comp.  Laborde  and 
Paccard,  Le  Parthenon.  DocumeTits  pour  servir  a 
une  Aestoratfore,  Paris,  1848  ;Ussing,  DeParthenone 
ejusque  partibus  Disputatio^  Hauniae,  1849.) 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  Parthenon  was 
converted  into  a Christian  church,  dedicated  to  the 
Virgin-Mother,  probably  in  the  sixth  century.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Athens  by  the  Turks,  it  was  changed 
into  a mosque,  and  down  to  the  year  1687  the  build- 
ing remained  almost  entire  with  the  exception  of  the 
roof.  Of  its  condition  before  this  year  we  have  more 
than  one  account.  In  1674  drawings  of  its  sculp- 
tures were  made  by  Carrey,  an  artist  employed  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Marquis  de  Nointel,  the  French 
ambassador  at  Constantinople.  These  drawings  are 
still  extant  and  have  been  of  great  service  in  the  re- 
storation of  the  sculptures,  especially  in  the  pedi- 
ments. In  1676  Athens  was  visited  by  Spon  and 
Wheler,  each  of  whom  published  an  account  of  the 
Parthenon.  (Spon,  Voyage  du  Levant^  1678  ; Whe- 
ler, Journey  into  Greece,  1682.)  In  1687,  when 
Athens  was  besieged  by  the  Venetians  under  Moro- 
sini,  a shell,  falling  into  the  Parthenon,  inflamed  the 
gunpowder,  which  had  been  placed  by  the  Turks  in 
the  eastern  chamber,  and  reduced  the  centre  of  the 
Parthenon  to  a heap  of  ruins.  The  walls  of  the 
eastern  chamber  were  thrown  down  together  with  all 
the  interior  columns,  and  the  adjoining  columns  of  the 
peristyle.  Of  the  northern  side  of  the  peristyle  eight 
columns  were  wholly  or  partially  thrown  down  ; and 
of  the  southern,  six  columns  ; while  of  the  pronaos 
only  one  column  was  left  standing.  The  two  fronts 
escaped,  together  with  a portion  of  the  western 
chamber.  Morosini,  after  the  capture  of  the  city, 
attempted  to  carry  off  some  of  the  statues  in  the 
western  pediment;  but,  owing  to  the  unskilfulness 
of  the  Venetians,  they  were  thrown  down  as  they 
were  being  lowered,  and  were  dashed  in  pieces.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  many  of  the 
finest  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  were  removed  to 
England,  as  has  been  mentioned  above.  In  1827 
the  Parthenon  received  fresh  injury,  from  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  city  in  that  year;  but  even  in  its 
present  state  of  desolation,  the  magnificence  of  its 
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ruins  still  strikes  the  spectator  with  astonishment 
and  admiration. 

4.  The  Erechtheium. 

The  Erechtheium  (’Epex^eiOJ/)  was  the  most  re- 
vered of  all  the  sanctuaries  of  Athens,  and  was 
closely  connected  with  the  earliest  legends  of  Attica. 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius,  for  the  same  person  is 
signified  under  tlie  two  names,  occupies  a most  im- 
portant position  in  the  Athenian  religion.  His  story 
is  related  variously;  but  it  is  only  necessary  on  the 
present  occasion  to  refer  to  those  portions  of  it  which 
serve  to  illustrate  the  following  account  of  the 
building  which  bears  his  name,  Homer  represents 
Erechtheus  as  born  of  the  Earth,  and  brought  up 
by  the  goddess  Athena,  who  adopts  him  as  her 
ward,  and  instals  him  in  her  temple  at  Athens, 
where  the  Athenians  offer  to  him  annual  sacnfices. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  546,  Od.  vii.  81.)  Later  writers  call 
Erechtheus  or  Erichthonius  the  son  of  Hephaestus 
and  the  Earth,  but  they  also  relate  that  he  was 
brought  up  by  Athena,  who  made  him  her  com- 
panion in  her  temple.  According  to  one  form  of  the 
legend  he  w^as  placed  by  Athena  in  a chest,  which 
was  entrusted  to  the  charge  of  Aglaurus,  Pandro- 
sus,  and  Herse,  the  daughters  of  Cecrops,  with  strict 
orders  not  to  open  it ; but  that  Aglaurus  and  Herse, 
unable  to  control  their  curiosity,  disobeyed  the  com- 
mand; and  upon  seeing  the  child  in  the  form  of  a 
serpent  entwined  with  a serpent,  they  were  seized 
with  madness,  and  threw  themselves  down  from  the 
steepest  part  of  the  Acropolis.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 
§ 6;  Hygin.  Fab.  166;  Pans.  i.  18,  § 2.)  Another 
set  of  traditions  represented  Erechtheus  as  the  god 
Poseidon.  In  the  Erechtheium  he  was  worshipped 
under  the  name  of  Poseidon  Erechtheus ; and  one  of 
the  family  of  the  Butadae,  which  traced  their  de- 
scent from  him,  was  his  hereditary  priest.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  15.  § 1;  Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  843;  Xen. 
Sympos.  8.  § 40.)  Hence  we  may  infer  with  Mr. 
Grote  {Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  264)  that  “ the 
first  and  oldest  conception  of  Athens  and  the  sacred 
Acropolis  places  it  under  the  special  protection,  and 
represents  it  as  the  settlement  and  favourite  abode 
of  Athena,  jointly  with  Poseidon;  the  latter  being 
the  inferior,  though  the  chosen  companion  of  the 
fonner,  and  therefore  exchanging  his  divine  appel- 
lation for  the  cognomen  of  Erechtheus.” 

The  foundation  of  the  Erechtheium  is  thus  con- 
nected with  the  origin  of  the  Athenian  religion. 
We  have  seen  that  according  to  Homer  a temple  of 
Athena  existed  on  the  Acropolis  before  the  birth  of 
Erechtheus;  but  Erechtheus  was  usually  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  the  temple,  since  he  was  the  chief 
means  of  establishing  the  religion  of  Athena  in  At- 
tica. This  temple  was  also  the  place  of  his  inter- 
ment, and  was  named  after  him.  It  contained  several 
objects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  every  Athenian. 
Here  was  the  most  ancient  statue  of  Athena  PoUas, 
that  is,  Athena,  the  guardian  of  the  city.  This 
statue  was  made  of  olive-wood,  and  was  said  to  have 
fallen  down  from  heaven.  Here  was  the  sacred  olive 
tree,  which  Athena  called  forth  from  the  earth  in 
her  contest  with  Poseidon  for  the  possession  of  At- 
tica; here  also  was  the  well  of  salt  water  which 
Poseidon  produced  by  the  stroke  of  his  trident,  the 
impression  of  which  was  seen  upon  the  rock ; and 
here,  lastly,  was  the  tomb  of  Cecrops  as  W'ell  as 
that  of  Erechtheus.  The  building  also  contained  a 
separate  sanctuary  of  Athena  Polias,  in  which  the 
statue  of  the  goddess  was  placed,  and  a separate 
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sanctuary  of  Pandrosus,  the  only  one  of  the  sisters 
who  remained  huthful  to  her  trust.  The  more  usual 
name  of  the  entire  structure  was  the  Erechtheium, 
which  consisted  of  the  two  temples  of  Athena  Polias 
and  Pandrosus.  But  the  whole  building  was  also 
frequently  called  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  in 
consequence  of  the  importance  attached  to  this  part 
of  the  edifice.  In  the  ancient  inscription  mentioned 
below,  it  is  simply  called  the  temple  which  con- 
tained the  ancient  statue  (o  vtws  eV  rh  apxcuov 
6.ya\ina^. 

The  original  Erechtheium  was  burnt  by  the  Per- 
sians; but  the  new  temple  was  built  upon  the  an- 
cient site.  This  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  since 
it  was  impossible  to  remove  either  the  salt  well  or 
the  olive  tree,  the  latter  of  which  sacred  objects  had 
been  miraculously  spared.  Though  it  had  been  burnt 
along  with  the  temple,  it  was  found  on  the  second 
day  to  have  put  forth  a new  sprout  of  a cubit  in 
length,  or,  according  to  the  subsequent  improvement 
of  the  story,  of  two  cubits  in  length.  (Herod,  viii. 
55;  Pans.  i.  27.  § 2.)  The  new  Erechtheium  was 
a singularly  beiiutiful  building,  and  one  of  the  great 
triumphs  of  Athenian  architecture.  It  was  of  the 
Ionic  order,  and  in  its  general  appearance  formed  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  Parthenon  of  the  Doric  order 
by  its  side.  The  rebuilding  of  the  Erechtheium 
appears  to  have  been  delayed  by  the  determination 
of  the  people  to  erect  a new  temple  exclusively  de- 
voted to  their  goddess,  and  of  the  greatest  splendour 
and  magnificence.  This  new  temple,  the  Parthenon, 
which  absorbed  the  public  attention  and  means,  was 
followed  by  the  Propylaea ; and  it  was  probably  not 
till  the  completion  of  the  latter  in  the  year  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  that  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Erechtheium  was  commenced,  or  at  least  continued, 
with  energy.  The  Peloponnesian  war  would  natu- 
rally cause  the  works  to  proceed  slowly  until  they 
were  quite  suspended,  as  we  learn  from  a very  in- 
teresting inscription,  bearing  the  date  of  the  archon- 
sliip  of  Diodes,  that  is,  b.  c.  409-8.  This  inscrip- 
tion, which  was  discovered  by  Chandler,  and  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  is  the  report  of  a commission 
appointed  by  the  Athenians  to  take  an  account  of 
the  unfinished  parts  of  the  building.  The  commission 
consisted  of  two  inspectors  (iiriaTaTai),  an  architect 
(dpxiTe/CTCoi/)  named  Philocles,  and  a scribe  (ypa/i- 
fiareus').  The  inscription  is  printed  by  Bockh 
(^Inscr.  No.  160),  Wilkins,  Leake  and  others.  It 
appears  from  this  inscription  that  the  principal  parts 
of  the  building  were  finished;  and  we  may  conclude 
that  they  had  been  completed  some  time  before,  since 
Herodotus  (viii.  55),  who  probably  wrote  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  describes  the 
temple  as  containing  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well, 
without  making  any  allusion  to  its  being  in  an  in- 
complete state.  The  report  of  the  commission  was 
probably  followed  by  an  order  for  the  completion  of 
the  work;  hut  three  years  afterwards  the  temple 
sustained  considerable  damage  from  a fire.  (Xen. 
Eell.  i.  6.  § 1.)  The  troubles  of  the  Athenians  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  must  again  have 
withdravm  attention  from  the  building ; and  we 
therefore  cannot  place  its  completion  much  before 
B.  c.  393,  when  the  Athenians,  after  the  restoration 
of  the  Long  Walls  by  Conon,  had  begun  to  turn 
their  attention  again  to  the  embellishment  of  their 
city.  The  words  of  Xenophon  in  the  passage  quoted 
above, — 6 TzaKaihs  rris  ’Adrfvas  ueu)s, — have  created 
difficulty,  because  it  has  been  thought  that  it  could 
not  have  been  called  the  old  temple  of  Athena,  in- 
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asmuch  as  it  was  so  new  as  to  be  yet  unfinished. 
But  we  Imow  that  the  “ old  temple  of  Athena  ” was 
a name  commonly  given  to  the  Erechtheium  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Parthenon.  Thus  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  396)  calls  it,  6 apxcuos  ve^s  6 ttjs  IToAidSos. 

The  Erechtheium  was  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
Parthenon,  and  close  to  the  northern  wall  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  existing  ruins  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
the  exact  form  and  appearance  of  the  exterior  of  the 
building;  but  the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  a 
matter  of  great  uncertainty.  The  interior  of  the 
temple  was  converted  into  a Byzantine  church, 
which  is  now  destroyed;  and  the  inner  part  of  the 
building  presents  nothing  but  a heap  of  ruins,  be- 
longing partly  to  the  ancient  temple,  and  partly  to 
the  Byzantine  church.  The  difficulty  of  understand- 
ing the  arrangement  of  the  interior  is  also  increased 
by  the  obscurity  of  the  description  of  Pausanias. 
Hence  it  is  not  surprising  that  almost  every  writer 
upon  the  subject  has  differed  from  his  predecessor 
in  his  distribution  of  some  parts  of  the  building; 
though  there  are  two  or  three  important  points  in 
which  most  modem  scholars  are  now  agreed.  The 
building  has  been  frequently  examined  and  described 
by  architects ; but  no  one  has  devoted  to  it  so  much 
time  and  careful  attention  as  M.  Tetaz,  a French 
architect,  who  has  published  the  results  of  his  per- 
sonal investigations  in  the  Revue  Archeologique  for 
1851  (parts  1 and  2).  We,  therefore,  follow  M. 
Tetaz  in  his  restoration  of  the  interior,  with  one  or 
two  shght  alterations,  at  the  same  time  reminding 
our  readers  that  this  arrangement  must  after  all  be 
regarded  as,  to  a great  extent,  conjectural.  The 
walls  of  the  ruins,  according  to  the  measurement  of 
Tetaz,  are  20'034  French  metres  in  length  from 
east  to  west,  and  11 ’2 15  metres  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south. 

The  form  of  the  Erechtheium  difiers  from  every 
other  knovm  example  of  a Grecian  temple.  Usually 
a Grecian  temple  was  an  oblong  figure,  with  two 
porticoes,  one  at  its  eastern,  and  the  other  at  its 
western,  end.  The  Erechtheium,  on  the  contrary 
though  oblong  in  shape  and  having  a portico  at  the 
eastern  front,  had  no  portico  at  its  western  end ; but 
from  either  side  of  the  latter  a portico  projected  to 
the  north  and  south,  thus  forming  a kind  of  tran- 
sept. Consequently  the  temple  had  three  porticoes, 
called  TTpoardaeis  in  the  inscription  above  men- 
tioned, and  which  may  ^be  distinguished  as  the 
eastern,  the  northern,  and  the  southern  prostasis,  or 
portico.  The  irregularity  of  the  building  is  to  be 
accounted  for  partly  by  the  difference  of  the  level 
of  the  ground,  the  eastern  portico  standing  upon 
ground  about  8 feet  higher  than  the  northern  ; but 
still  more  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  different 
sanctuaries  and  religious  objects  belonging  to  the 
ancient  temple.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the 
Athenian  architects  triumphed  over  these  difficulties, 
and  even  converted  them  into  beauties. 

The  eastern  portico  stood  before  the  principal 
entrance.  This  is  proved  by  its  facing  the  east,  by 
its  greater  height,  and  also  by  the  disposition  of  its 
columns.  It  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns  standing 
in  a single  line  before  the  wall  of  the  cella,  the  ex- 
tremities of  which  are  adorned  with  antae  opposite 
to  the  extreme  colunans.  Five  of  these  columns  are 
still  standing. 

The  northern  portico,  called  in  the  inscription 
^ Tvpoaraffis  rj  irpbs  tou  ^vpwfiaTOS,  or  the  portico 
before  the  thyroma,  stood  before  the  other  chief  en- 
trance. It  also  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns,  but 
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only  four  of  these  are  in  front;  the  two  others  are 
jiaced,  one  in  each  flank,  before  a corresponding  anta 
in  the  wall  on  either  side  of  the  door.  These  columns 
are  all  standing.  They  are  about  3 feet  higher,  and 
nearly  6 inches  greater  in  diameter,  than  those  in 
the  eastern  portico.  It  must  not,  however,  be  in- 
feiTed  from  this  circumstance  that  the  northern  por- 
tico was  considered  of  more  importance  than  the 
eastern  one ; since  the  former  appeared  inferior  from 
its  standing  on  lower  ground.  Each  of  these  porti- 
coes stood  before  two  large  doors  ornamented  with 
great  magnificence. 

The  southern  portico,  though  also  called  prostasis 
in  the  inscription,  was  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter. Its  roof  was  supported  by  six  Caryatides,  or 
columns,  of  which  the  shafts  represented  young 
maidens  in  long  draperies,  called  ai  Kdpai  in  the 
inscription.  They  are  arranged  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  tho  columns  in  the  northern  portico. — namely. 
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four  in  front,  and  one  on  either  anta.  They  stand 
upon  a basement  eight  feet  above  the  exterior  level; 
the  roof  which  they  support  is  flat,  and  about  15 
feet  above  the  floor  of  the  building.  The  entire 
height  of  the  portico,  including  the  basement,  was 
little  more  than  half  the  height  of  the  pitched  roof 
of  the  temple.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  ac- 
cess to  this  portico  from  the  exterior  of  the  build- 
ing. There  was  no  door  in  the  wall  behind  this 
portico;  and  the  only  access  to  it  from  the  interior 
of  the  building  was  by  a small  flight  of  steps 
leading  out  into  the  basement  of  the  portico  between 
the  Caryatid  and  the  anta  on  the  eastern  flank. 
All  these  steps  may  still  be  traced,  and  two  of 
them  are  still  in  their  place.  At  the  bottom  of 
them,  on  the  floor  of  the  building,  there  is  a door 
opposite  the  great  door  of  the  northern  porch.  It  is 
evident,  from  this  arrangement,  that  this  southern 
portico  formed  merely  an  appendage  of  that  part 
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of  the  Erechtheium  to  which  the  great  northern 
door  gave  access.  A few  years  ago  the  whole  of 
this  portico  was  in  a state  of  ruins,  but  in  1846  it 
was  restored  by  M.  Piscatory,  then  the  French  am- 
bassador in  Greece.  Four  of  the  Caryatides  were 
still  standing;  the  fifth,  which  was  found  in  an  ex- 
cavation, was  restored  to  its  former  place,  and  a new 
figure  was  made  in  place  of  the  sixth,  which  was, 
and  is,  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  western  end  of  the  building  had  no  portico 
before  it.  The  wall  at  this  end  consisted  of  a 
basement  of  considerable  height,  upon  which  were 
four  Ionic  colunms,  supporting  an  entablature. 
These  four  columns  had  half  their  diameters  en- 
gaged in  the  wall,  thus  forming,  with  the  two  antae 
at  the  comers,  five  intercolumniations,  corresponding 
to  the  front  of  the  principal  portico.  The  wall  be- 
hind was  pierced  with  three  windows  in  the  spaces 
between  the  engaged  columns  in  the  centre. 

The  frieze  of  the  building  was  composed  of  black 


Eleusinian  marble,  adorned  with  figures  in  low  relief 
in  white  marble ; but  of  this  frieze  only  three  por- 
tions are  still  in  their  place  in  the  eastern  portico. 

With  respect  to  the  interior  of  the  building,  it 
appears  from  an  examination  of  the  existing  re- 
mains that  it  was  divided  by  two  transverse  walls 
into  three  compartments,  of  which  the  eastern  and 
the  middle  was  about  24  feet  each  from  east  to  we.st, 
and  the  western  about  9 feet.  The  last  was  conse- 
quently a passage  along  the  western  wall  of  the 
building,  at  one  end  of  which  was  the  great  door  of 
the  northern  portico,  and  at  the  other  end  the  door 
of  the  staircase  leading  to  the  portico  of  the  Carya- 
tides. There  can,  therefore,  be  little  doubt  that  this 
passage  served  as  the  pronaos  of  the  central  com- 
partment. It,  therefore,  appears  from  the  ruins 
themselves  that  the  Erechtheium  contained  only  two 
principal  chambers.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the 
statement  of  Pausanias.who  says  (i.26.  §5)  that  the 
Erechtheium  was  a double  building  (SittAoCj'  oiKtruxa), 
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He  further  states  that  the  temple  of  Pandrosus  was 
attached  to  that  of  Athena  Polias  (t^  va^  rris 
^AOrfvas  TlavSpoffov  vahs  cvve^Tfs,  i.  27.  § 2). 
Now  since  Herodotus  and  other  authors  mention  a 
temple  of  Erechtheus,  it  was  infeiTed  by  Stuart  and 
others  that  the  building  contained  three  temples — 
one  of  Erechtheus,  a second  of  Athena  Polias,  and  a 
tliird  of  Pandrosus.  But,  as  we  have  remarked 
above,  the  Erechtheium  was  the  name  of  the  whole 
building, and  it  does  not  appear  that  Erechtheus  had 
any  shrine  peculiar  to  himself.  Thus  the  olive  tree, 
which  is  placed  by  Herodotus  (viii.  55)  in  the  tem- 
ple of  Erechtheus,  is  said  by  other  writers  to  have 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Pandrosus.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 
§ 1 ; Philochorus,  ap.  Dionys.  de  Deinarch.  3.) 
We  may  therefore  safely  conclude  that  the  two  tem- 
ples, of  which  the  Erechtheium  consisted,  were  those 
of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Pandrosus,  to  which  there 
was  access  by  the  eastern  and  the  northern  porticoes 
respectively.  That  the  eastern  chamber  was  the 
temple  of  Athena  Polias  follows  from  the  eastern 
portico  being  the  more  important  of  the  two,  as  we 
have  already  shown. 

The  difference  of  level  between  the  floors  of  the 
two  temples  would  seem  to  show  that  there  was  no 
direct  communication  between  them.  That  there 
was,  however,  some  means  of  communication  between 
them  appears  from  an  occurrence  recorded  by  Phi- 
lochorus (ap.  Dionys.  1.  c.),  who  relates  that  a dog 
entered  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  having  penetrated 
(SOcra)  from  thence  into  that  of  Pandrosus,  there 
lay  dovATU  at  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius,  which  was 
under  the  olive  tree.  Tetaz  supposes  that  the  tem- 
ple of  Polias  was  separated  from  the  two  lateral 
walls  of  the  building  by  two  walls  parallel  to  the 
latter,  by  means  of  which  a passage  was  formed 
on  either  side,  one  (H)  on  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  the  temple  of  Polias,  and  the  other  (G)  on  the 
level  of  the  floor  of  the  Pandroseium;  the  former 
communicating  between  the  two  temples  by  a flight 
of  steps  (I),  and  the  latter  leading  to  the  souterrains 
of  the  building. 

A portion  of  the  building  was  called  the  Cecro- 
pium.  Antiochus,  who  wrote  about  b.c.  423  [see 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol,  i.  p.  195],  related  that  Cecrops 
was  buried  in  some  part  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Polias  (including  under  that  name  the  whole  edi- 
fice). (riapa  t)]v  YloXiovxov  avriju,  Antioch,  ap. 
Theodoret.  Therapeut.  8,  iv.  p.  908,  Schutze ; 
Clem.  Alex.  Cohort,  ad  Gent.  p.  13,  Sylburg;  “ in 
Minervio,”  Arnob.  adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  66,  Pome,  1542; 
quoted  by  Leake,  p.  580.)  In  the  inscription  also 
the  Cecropium  is  mentioned.  Pausanias  makes  no 
mention  of  any  sepulchral  monuments  either  of 
Cecrops  or  of  Erechtheus.  Hence  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  none  such  existed;  and  that,  as  in  the 
case  of  Theseus  in  the  Theseium,  the  tradition  of 
their  interment  was  preserved  by  the  names  of 
Erechtheium  and  Cecropium,  the  former  being  ap- 
plied to  the  whole  building,  and  the  latter  to  a por- 
tion of  it.  The  position  of  the  Cecropium  is  deter- 
mined by  the  inscription,  which  speaks  of  the 
southern  prostasis,  or  portico  of  Caryatides,  as  rj 
TTpoaraats  rj  npbs  Ke/cpoTriqu.  The  northern 
portico  is  described  as  irphs  rod  dvpuparos.  From 
the  trphs  governing  a different  case  in  these  two  in- 
stances, it  has  been  justly  inferred  by  Wordsworth 
(p.  132),  that  in  the  former,  the  dative  case  signi- 
fies that  the  Caryatid  portico  was  a part  of,  and  at- 
tached to,  the  Cecropium;  while,  in  the  latter,  the 
genitive  indicates  that  the  northern  portico  was  only 


in  the  direction  of  or  towards  the  portal.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  there  is  no  other  part  of  the  Pan- 
droseium to  which  the  Cecropium  can  be  assigned. 
It  cannot  have  been,  as  some  writers  have  supposed, 
the  westeiTi  compartment,  — a passage  between  the 
northern  and  southern  porticoes,  — since  this  was  a 
part  of  the  temple  of  Pandrosus,  as  we  learn  from 
the  inscription,  which  describes  the  western  wall  as 
the  wall  before  the  Pandroseium  (o  Totxos  6 -nphs 
Tov  TlavSpoa-eiov').  Still  less  could  it  have  been 
the  central  apartment,  which  was  undoubtedly  the 
cella  of  the  Pandroseium.  We  may,  therefore,  con- 
clude that  the  Caryatid  portico,  with  the  crypt 
below,  was  the  Cecropium,  or  sepulchre  of  Cecrops. 
It  is  evident  that  this  building,  which  had  no  access 
to  it  from  the  exterior,  is  not  so  much  a portico  as 
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Divisions. 

Temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

Pandroseium,  divided  into 
f Pandroseium  proper. 

I Cecropium. 

A.  Eastern  portico:  entrance  to  the  temple  of  Athena 

Polias. 

B.  Temple  of  Athena  Polias. 

a.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hypatos. 

b.  c.  d.  Altars  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  of  Bates, 
and  of  Hephaestus. 

e.  Palladium. 

/.  g.  Statue  of  Hermes.  Chair  of  Daedalus. 

h.  Golden  Lamp  of  Callimachus. 

C.  Northern  portico : entrance  to  the  Pandroseium. 

i.  The  salt  well. 

k.  Opening  in  the  pavement,  by  which  the  traces 
of  Poseidon’s  trident  might  be  seen. 

D.  Pronaos  of  the  Pandroseium,  serving  also  as  an 

entrance  to  the  Cecropium. 

l.  m.  Altars,  of  which  one  was  dedicated  to  Hallo. 

E.  Celia  of  Pandrosus. 

n.  Statue  of  Pandrosus. 

o.  The  olive  tree. 

Tp.  Altar  of  Zeus  Hyreeius. 

F.  Southern  portico : the  Cecropium. 

G.  Passage  on  the  level  of  the  Pandroseium,  leading  to 

the  souterrains  of  the  building. 

H.  Passage  of  communication  by  means  of  the  steps  I. 

between  the  temples  of  Polias  and  Pandrosus. 

K.  Steps  leading  down  to  the  Temenos. 

L.  Temenos  or  sacred  enclosure  of  the  building. 
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an  adjunct,  or  a chapel  of  the  Pandroseium,  intended 
for  some  pai'ticular  purpose,  as  Leake  has  observed. 

We  may  now  proceed  to  examine  the  different  ob- 
jects in  the  building  and  connected  with  it.  First, 
as  to  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  In  front  of  the 
portico  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Hypatus  (o),  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  situated  before  the  entrance 
(jirph  Trjs  eVdSou).  In  the  portico  itself  (ea(\0ov(Ti, 
Paus.)  were  altars  of  Poseidon-Erechtheus,  of  Butes, 
and  of  Hephaestus  (b,  c,  d.).  In  the  cella  (eV  rtf 
j/ay),  probably  near  the  western  wall,  was  the  Palla- 
dium (e),  or  statue  of  the  goddess.  In  front  of  the 
latter  was  the  golden  lamp  (A),  made  by  Callima- 
chus, which  was  kept  burning  both  day  and  night ; 
it  was  filled  with  oil  only  once  a year,  and  had  a 
wick  of  Carpasian  flax  (the  mineral  Asbestus), 
whence  the  lamp  was  called  6 ^aSearos  \vxvos. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.396.)  It  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  of- 
fences of  the  tyrant  Aristion,  that  he  allowed  the  fire 
of  this  lamp  to  go  out  during  the  siege  of  Athens  by 
Sulla.  (Dion  Cass.  Frag.  124,  p.51,  Reimar. : Plut. 
Num.  9.)  Pausanias  says,  that  a brazen  palm  tree 
rising  above  the  lamp  to  the  rot)f  carried  off  the  smoke. 
In  other  parts  of  the  cella  were  a wooden  Hermes, 
said  to  have  been  presented  by  Cecrops,  a folding 
chair  made  by  Daedalus,  and  spoils  taken  from  the 
Persians.  The  walls  of  the  temple  were  covered 
with  pictures  of  the  Butadae. 

The  statue  of  Athena  Polias,  wdiich  was  the 
most  sacred  statue  of  the*  goddess,  was  made  of 
olive  wood.  It  is  said  to  have  fallen  dowu  from 
heaven,  and  to  have  been  a common  offering  of  the 
demi  many  years  before  they  were  imited  in  the  city 
of  Athens.  It  was  emphatically  the  ancient  statue ; 
and,  as  Wordsworth  has  remarked,  it  had,  in  the 
time  of  Aeschylus,  acquired  the  character  of  a pro- 
per name,  not  requiring  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
definite  article.  Hence  Athena  says  to  Orestes 
(Aesch.  Eum.  80.):  ’i^ov  iraAaihv  &yKa0ev  \a€u)U 
BpeVas.  It  has  been  observed  above  [p.  265]  that 
the  Panathenaic  peplos  was  dedicated  to  Athena 
Polias,  and  not  to  the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon. 
This  appears  from  the  following  passage  of  Aiis- 
tophanes  (Aw.  826),  quoted  by  Wordsworth ; — 

ET,  Tis  5al  Oehs 

TloXiovxos  etrTot;  ^avov/xev  rhv  ireTrAo*/; 
nEI.  Tt  8’  ovK  'AOrjvalav  icofiev  IIoAtdSa; 

Upon  which  passage  the  scholiast  remarks:  rp 
Adr]va  noAtdS:  oijar)  ireirAos  iyivero  TraixTroiKiXos 
ov  au4(p€pov  iv  rfi  Trofirrg  ruv  Tlavadrjvalcov.  The 
statue  of  Athena  seems  to  have  been  covered  with 
the  peplus.  A very  ancient  statue  of  Athena,  which 
was  discovered  a few  years  back  in  the  Aglaurium, 
is  supposed  by  K.  0.  Muller  to  have  been  a copy  of 
the  old  Athena  Polias.  A description  of  this  statue, 
with  three  views  of  it,  is  given  by  Mr.  Scharf  in  the 
Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities  (vol.  i.  p.  190, 
seq.).  “ It  is  a sitting  figure,  4 feet  6 inches  in 
height.  It  has  a very  archaic  character;  the  pos- 
ture is  formal  and  angular;  the  knees  are  close  to- 
gether, but  the  left  foot  a little  advanced ; the  head 
and  arms  are  wanting.” 

With  respect  to  the  objects  in  the  Pandroseium, 
the  first  thing  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the 
position  of  the  olive  tree  and  the  salt  well.  That 
both  of  these  were  in  the  Pandroseium  cannot  admit 
of  doubt.  Two  authors  already  quoted  (Apollod. 
iii.  14.  § 1 ; Philochor.  ap.  Dionys.  de  Deinarch.  3) 
expressly  state  that  the  olive  tree  stood  in  the  temple 
of  Pandrosus ; and  that  such  was  the  case  with  the 
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salt  well,  also,  appears  from  Pausanias  (i.  26.  § 5), 
who,  after  stating  that  the  building  is  twofold,  adds : 
“ in  the  inner  part  is  a well  of  salt  water,  which  is 
remarkable  for  sending  forth  a sound  like  that  of 
waves  when  the  wind  is  from  the  south.  There  is, 
also,  the  figure  of  a trident  upon  the  rock : these  are 
said  to  be  evidences  of  the  contention  of  Poseidon 
(with  Athena)  for  Attica.”  This  salt  well  is  usually 
called  QdXaaaa  ’Epex^V^,  or  simply  &d\uaaa 
(Apollod.  iii.  14.  § 1;  Herod,  viii.  55);  and  other 
writers  mention  the  visible  marks  of  Poseidon’s  tri- 
dent. ('Opw  a.Kpd'noXiv  ual  rh  Trepl  rrjs 

Tpiaivqs  exet  Tt  cryg^iou,  Hegesias,  ap.  Strab.  ix. 
p.  396.)  Leake  supposed  that  both  the  well  and 
the  olive  tree  were  in  the  Cecropium,  or  the  southern 
portico,  on  the  ground  that  the  two  were  probably 
near  each  other,  and  that  the  southern  portico,  by 
its  peculiar  plan  and  construction,  seems  to  have 
been  intended  expressly  for  the  olive,  since  a wall, 
fifteen  feet  high,  protected  the  trunk  from  injury, 
while  the  air  was  freely  admitted  to  its  foliage, 
between  the  six  statues  which  supported  the  roof. 
But  this  hypothesis  is  disproved  by  the  recent  investi- 
gations of  Tetaz,  who  states  that  the  foundation  of  the 
floor  of  the  portico  is  formed  of  a continuous  mass  of 
stones,  which  could  not  have  received  any  vegetation. 
The  olive  tree  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
southern  portico.  M.  Tetaz  places  it,  with  much 
probability,  in  the  centre  of  the  cella  of  the  Pandro- 
seium. He  imagines  that  the  lateral  walls  of  the 
temple  of  Polias  were  continued  under  the  form 
of  columns  in  the  Pandroseium,  and  that  the  inner 
space  between  these  columns  formed  the  cella  of  the 
temple,  and  was  open  to  the  sky.  Here  grew  the 
olive-tree  (o)  under  the  altar  of  Zeus  Herceius  (/?), 
according  to  the  statement  of  Philochorus  (jap.  Dio- 
nys. 1.  c.).  The  description  by  Virgil  (Aen.  ii.  512) 
of  the  altar,  at  which  Priam  was  slain,  is  applicable 
to  the  spot  before  us  : 

“ Aedibus  in  mediis,  nudoque  sub  aetheris  axe 

Ingens  ara  fuit,  juxtaque  veterrima  laurus 

Incumbens  arae  atque  umbra  complexa  Penates.” 

The  probable  position  of  the  salt  well  has  been 
determined  by  Tetaz,  who  has  discovered,  under  the 
northern  portico,  what  appear  to  be  the  marks  of 
Poseidon’s  trident.  Upon  the  removal,  in  1846,  of 
the  remains  of  a Tur^sh  powder  magazine,  which 
encumbered  the  northern  portico,  Tetaz  observed 
three  holes  sunk  in  the  rock ; and  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  was  the  very  spot  shown  to  devout  persons, 
and  to  Pausaiuas  among  the  number,  as  the  memorial 
of  Poseidon’s  contest  with  Athena.  A drawing  of 
them  is  given  by  Mr.  Penrose,  which  we  subjoin, 
with  his  description. 

“ They  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  rock  of  the 
Acropolis,  about  seven  feet  below  the  level  of  the 
pavement.  These  singular  traces  consist  of  three 
holes,  partly  natural  and  partly  cut  in  the  rock; 
that  lettered  a in  the  plan  is  close  to  the  eastern 
anta  of  the  portico;  it  is  very  irregular,  and  seems 
to  form  part  of  a natural  fissure ; b and  c,  near  the 
surface,  seem  also  to  have  been  natural,  but  are  hol- 
lowed into  a somewhat  cylindrical  shape,  between  2 
and  3 feet  deep  and  8 and  9 in  diameter ; c?  is  a 
receptacle,  as  may  be  presumed,  for  water,  cut  PO 
deep  in  the  rock,  and  connected  with  the  holes  h 
and  c by  means  of  a narrow  channel,  also  about  1*0 
deep.  The  channel  is  produced  for  a short  distance 
in  the  direction  of  a,  but  was  perhaps  discontinued 
on  its  being  discovered  that,  owdng  to  natural  cre- 
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vices,  it  would  not  hold  water.  At  the  bottom  of  h 
and  c were  found  fragments  of  ordinary  ancient 
pottery.  There  appears  to  have  been  a low  and 
narrow  doorway  through  the  foundation  of  the  wall, 
dividing  this  portico  from  the  temple,  to  the  under- 
ground space  or  crypt,  where  these  holes  occur,  and 
also  some  communication  from  above,  through  a slab 
rather  different  from  the  rest,  in  the  pavement  of 
the  portico  immediately  over  them.” 

Pausanias  has  not  expressly  mentioned  any  other 
objects  as  being  in  the  Pandroseium,  but  we  may 
presume  that  it  contained  a statue  of  Pandrosus, 
and  an  altar  of  Thallo,  one  'of  the  Horae,  to  whom, 
he  informs  us  elsewhere  (ix.  35.  § 1),  the  Athe- 
nians paid  divine  honours  jointly  with  Pandrosus. 
He  has  also  omitted  to  notice  the  oiKovpos  o(pLS,  or 
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Erechthonian  serpent,  whose  habitation  in  the  Erech- 
theium  was  called  dpaKavAos,  and  to  whom  honey 
cakes  were  presented  every  month.  (Aristoph.  Ly- 
sistr.  759;  Herod,  viii.  4i;  Pint.  Them.  10,  Dem. 
26;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Of/coupoi/;  Soph.  ap.  Etymol.  M. 
8.  V.  ApaKauKus.')  We  have  no  means  of  determin- 
ing the  position  of  this  dpaKavXos. 

The  Erechtheium  was  surrounded  on  .-nost  sides 
by  a Temenos  or  sacred  inclosure,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Acropolis  by  a wall.  This  Temenos 
was  on  a lower  level  than  the  temple,  and  the  descent 
to  it  was  by  a flight  of  steps  close  to  the  eastern 
portico.  It  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  a wall, 
extending  from  this  portico  to  the  wall  of  the 
Acropolis,  of  which  a part  is  still  extant.  On  the 
north  it  was  bounded  by  the  wall  of  the  Acropolis, 
and  on  the  south  by  a wail  extending  from  the 
southern  portico  towards  the  left  wing  of  the  Pro- 
pylaea.  Its  limits  to  the  west  cannot  be  ascertained. 
In  the  Temenos,  there  were  several  statues  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  name  y,  that  of  the  aged 
priestess  Lysunacha,  one  cubit  high  (comp.  Plin. 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 15);  the  colossal  figures  in  brass 
of  Erechtheus  and  Eumolpus,  ready  to  engage  in 
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combat;  some  ancient  wooden  statues  of  Athena 
in  the  half  burnt  state  in  which  they  had  been 
left  by  the  Persians;  the  hunting  of  a wild  boar; 
Cycnus  fighting  with  Hercules  ; Theseus  finding 
the  slipper's  and  sword  of  Aegeus  under  the  rock; 
Theseus  and  the  Marathonian  bull ; and  Cylon,  who 
attempted  to  obtain  the  tyranny  at  Athens.  In  the 
Temenos,  also,  was  the  habitation  of  two  of  the  four 
maidens,  called  Arrephori,  with  their  sphaerestra,  or 
place  for  playing  at  ball.  These  two  maidens  re- 
mained a whole  year  in  the  Acropolis;  and  on  the 
approach  of  the  greater  Panethenaea  they  received 
from  the  priestess  of  Polias  a burden,  the  contents 
of  which  were  rmknown  to  themselves  and  to  the 
pi-iestess.  With  this  burden  they  descended  into  a 
subterraneous  natural  cavern  near  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  in  the  gardens,  where  they  deposited  the 
burden  they  brought,  and  carried  back  another 
burden  covered  up.  (Paus.  i.  27.  § 3;  Plut.  Vit.  X. 
Orat.  p.  839  ; Hai'pocr.,  Suid.,  s.  v.  Aenri'o(p6poi.') 
It  is  probable  that  the  An'ephori  passed  through  the 
Aglaurium  in  their  descent  to  the  cavern  above 
mentioned.  The  steps  leading  to  the  Aglaurium 
issued  from  the  Temenos;  and  it  is  not  impossible, 
considering  the  close  connexion  of  the  worship  of 
Aglaurus  with  that  of  her  sister  Pandrosus,  that  the 
Aglaurium  may  have  been  considered  as  a part  of 
the  Temenos  of  the  Erechtheium. 

(Respecting  the  Erechtheium  in  general,  see 
Leake,  p.  574,  seq. ; Wordsworth,  p.  130,  seq., 
Muller,  J)e  Minervae  PoUadis  sacris  et  aede^ 
Gotting.  1820;  Wilkins,  Prolusiones  Architecto- 
nicae,  part  I.;  Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  i.  p.  261 ; Inwood, 
The  Erechtheion  of  Athens,  London,  1827;  Von 
Quaest,  Das  Erechtheum  zu  Athen,  nach  dem  Werh 
des  Hr.  Jnwood  mil  Verhess.  (fc.,  Berlin,  1840  ; 
Forchhammer,  Hellenika,  p.  31,  seq.  ; Thiersch, 
Uher  das  Erechtheum  auf  der  AhropoUs  zu  Athen, 
Munich,  1849,  in  which  it  is  maintained  that  the 
Erechtheum  was  the  domestic  palace  of  King 
Erechtheus;  Botticher,  Der  Poliastempel  als  Woh7t- 
haus  des  Konigs  Erechtheus  nach  der  Annahme 
von  Fr.  Thiersch,  Berlin,  1851,  a reply  to  the  pre- 
ceding work ; Tetaz,  in  Revue  Archeologique,  for 
1851,  parts  1 and  2.) 

5.  Other  Monuments  on  the  Acropolis. 

The  Propylaea,  the  Parthenon  and  the  Erech- 
theium were  the  three  • chief  buildings  on  the  Acro- 
polis ; but  its  summit  was  covered  with  other  temples, 
altars,  statues  and  works  of  art,  the  number  of  which 
was  so  great  as  almost  to  excite  our  astonishment 
that  space  coifld  be  found  for  them  all.  Of  these, 
however,  we  can  only  mention  the  most  important. 

(i.)  The  Statue  of  Athena  Promachus,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  works  of  Pheidias,  was  a colossal 
bronze  figure,  and  represented  the  goddess  armed 
and  in  the  very  attitude  of  battle.  Hence  it  was 
distinguished  from  the  statues  of  Athena  in  the 
Parthenon  and  the  Erechtheium,  by  the  epithet  of 
Promachus.  This  Athena  was  also  called  “ The 
Bronze,  the  Great  Athena”  (f  V 

'A6r\va,  Dem.  de  Fab.  Leg.  p.  428.)  Its  position 
has  been  already  described.  It  stood  in  the  open 
air  nearly  opposite  the  Propylaea,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  objects  seen  after  passing  through  the  gates 
of  the  latter.  It  was  of  gigantic  size.  It  towered  even 
above  the  roof  of  the  Parthenon ; and  the  point  of  its 
spear  and  the  crest  of  its  helmet  were  visible  off  the 
promontoiy  of  Sunium  to  ships  approaching  Athens* 
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(Pans.  i.  28.  § 2 ; comp.  Herod,  v.  7 7 .)  With  its  pedestal 
it  must  have  stood  about  70  feet  high.  Its  position 
and  colossal  proportions  are  shown  in  an  ancient  coin 
of  Athens  figured  below  [p.  286],  containing  a rude 
representation  of  the  Acropohs.  It  was  still  stand- 
ing in  a.  D.  395,  and  is  said  to  have  frightened  away 
Alaric  when  he  came  to  sack  the  Acropolis.  (Zosim. 
V.  6.)  The  exact  site  of  this  statue  is  now  well 
ascertained,  since  the  foundations  of  its  pedestal 
have  been  discovered. 

(ii.)  A brazen  Quadriga^  dedicated  from  the 
spoils  of  Chalcis,  stood  on  the  left  hand  of  a person, 
as  he  entered  the  Acropolis  through  the  Propylaea. 
(Herod,  v.  77 ; Paus.  i.  28.  § 2.) 

(iii.)  The  Gigantomachia,  a composition  in 
sculpture,  stood  upon  the  southern  or  Cimonian 
wall,  and  just  above  the  Dionysiac  theatre  ; for 
Plutarch  relates  that  a violent  wind  precipitated 
into  the  Dionysiac  theatre  a Dionysus,  which  was 
one  of  the  figures  of  the  Gigantomachia.  (Paus. 
i.  25.  § 2 ; Plut.  Ant.  60.)  The  Gigantomachia 
was  one  of  four  compositions,  each  three  feet  in 
height,  dedicated  by  Attains,  the  other  three  repre- 
senting the  battle  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons, 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
Gauls  by  Attains.  (Paus.  1.  c.)  If  the  Giganto- 
machia stood  towards  the  eastern  end  of  the  southern 
wall,  we  may  conclude  that  the  three  other  com- 
positions were  ranged  in  a similar  manner  upon  the 
wall  towards  the  west,  and  probably  extended  as  far 
as  opposite  the  Parthenon.  Mr.  Penrose  relates  that 
south-east  of  the  Parthenon,  there  has  been  dis- 
covered upon  the  edge  of  the  Cimonian  wall  a plat- 
form of  Piraic  stone,  containing  two  plain  marble 
slabs,  which  are  perhaps  connected  with  these 
sculptures. 

(iv.)  Temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  standing 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon,  of  which 
the  foundations  have  been  recently  discovered.  (Paus. 
i,  2^.  § 7.)  Near  it,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias, 
was  a brazen  statue  of  the  Trojan  horse  QTriros 
Sovpeios),  from  which  Menestheus,  Teucer  and  the 
sons  of  Theseus  were  represented  looking  out  (virep- 
KVTTTQvai).  From  other  authorities  we  learn  that 
spears  projected  from  this  horse  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Sou- 
piQS  '/ttttos  ; comp.  Sovpeios  ’Ittttos,  Kpvrrrdu  a/j.- 
Trtirxwi/  dopv,  Eurip.  Troad.  14) ; and  also  that  it 
was  of  colossal  size  Qmrwv  inrovTcov  p.4ye6os  ‘6(xov 
6 Sovpios,  Aiistoph.  Av.  1128;  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kpios 
cureXyS/cepccs).  The  basis  of  this  statue  has  also 
been  discovered  with  an  inscription,  from  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  dedicated  by  Chaeredemus,  of  Coele 
(a  quarter  in  the  city),  and  that  it  was  made  by 
Strongyhon.  (XaipeSTj^uos  Evayy4\ov  e/c  KoiAtjs 
av4dr]Kev,  'S.TpoyyvKioov  4-7roiri(rev  ; Zeitschrift  fur 
die  Alterihumswissenschaft,  1842,  p.  832.) 

(v.)  Temple  of  Rome  and  Augustus,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias,  stood  about  90  feet  before  the 
eastern  front  of  the  Parthenon.  Leake  observes 
(p.  353,  seq.)  that  from  a portion  of  its  architrave 
still  in  existence,  we  may  infer  that  it  was  circular, 
23  feet  in  diameter,  of  the  Ionic  or  Corinthian  order, 
and  about  50  feet  in  height,  exclusive  of  a basement. 
An  inscription  found  upon  the  site  informs  us  that 
it  was  dedicated  by  the  Athenian  people 
/cat  2e§a(TT^  Kataapi.  It  was  dedicated  to  Eome 
and  Augustus,  because  this  emperor  forbade  the 
provinces  to  raise  any  temple  to  him,  except  in  con- 
junction with  Kome.  (Suet.  Aug.  52.) 

In  following  Pausanias  through  the  Acropolis,  we 
must  suppose  that  he  turned  to  the  right  after 
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passing  through  the  Propylaea,  and  went  straight 
to  the  Parthenon;  that  from  the  Parthenon  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis ; and  re- 
turned along  the  northern  side,  passing  the  Erech- 
theium  and  the  statue  of  Athena  Promachus. 

IX.  Topography  of  the  Asty. 

Before  accompanying  Pausanias  in  his  route 
through  the  city,  it  will  be  convenient  to  notice  the 
various  places  and  monuments,  as  to  the  site  of 
which  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt.  These  are 
the  hills  Areiopagus,  Pnyx,  of  the  Nymphs  and 
Museium;  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  and  the  Odeium 
of  Herodes  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Acropolis ; 
the  cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  with  the  fountain  Clep- 
sydra, and  the  cave  of  Aglaurus  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  Acropolis;  the  temples  of  Theseus  and  of 
Zeus  Olympius ; the  Horologium  of  Andronicus 
Cyrrhestes ; the  Choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  ; 
the  Stadium ; the  gateway  and  the  aqueduct  of  Ha- 
drian; and,  lastly,  the  Agora  and  the  Cerameicus. 

A.  Places  and  Monuments,  as  to  the  site  of  which 
there  is  little  or  no  doubt. 

1.  The  Areiopagus. 

The  Areiopagus  (6  ’'Apeios  irdyos'),  or  Hill  of 
Ares,  was  the  rocky  height  opposite  the  western  end 
of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  was  separated  onlj 
by  some  hollow  ground.  Of  its  site  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  both  from  the  description  of  Pausanias, 
and  from  the  account  of  Herodotus,  who  relates  that 
it  was  a height  over  against  the  Acropolis,  from 
which  the  Persians  assailed  the  western  extremity 
of  the  Acropolis.  (Paus.  i.  28.  § 5 ; Herod,  viii. 
52;  see  above,  p.  266,  a.)  According  to  tradition  it 
was  called  the  Hill  of  Ares,  because  Ares  was  brought 
to  trial  here  before  the  assembled  gods  by  Poseidon, 
on  account  of  his  murdering  Halirrhothius,  the  son 
of  the  latter.  The  spot  is  memorable  as  the  place 
of  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Areiopagus  (fi  4v  ’Ape'up 
Trdy(p  fiovK'f}'),  frequently  called  the  Upper  Council 
(^  ducij  PovKr)),  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  which  held  its  sittings  in  the 
valley  below  the  hill.  The  Council  of  Areiopagus 
met  on  the  south-eastern  summit  of  the  rock.  There 
are  still  sixteen  stone  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  leading 
up  to  the  hill  from  the  valley  of  the  Agora;  and  im- 
mediately above  the  steps  is  a bench  of  stones  ex- 
cavated in  the  rock,  forming  three  sides  of  a quad- 
rangle, and  facing  the  south.  Here  the  Areiopagites 
sat,  as  judges,  in  the  open  air  (uiraidpioi  48iKd'^ 
^ouTO,  Pollux,  viii.  118).  On  the  eastern  and 
western  sides  is  a raised  block.  Wordsworth  sup- 
poses these  blocks  to  be  the  two  rude  stones  which 
Pausanias  saw  here,  and  which  are  described  by 
Euripides  as  assigned,  the  one  to  the  accuser,  the 
other  to  the  criminal,  in  the  causes  which  were  tried 
in  this  court : — 

035  S’  els  ’'Apeiov  ox^ov  ^kov  Is  8'iktiv  t’ 
ecTT-qu,  ey^  (xev  ^drepov  Ka§4i3U  ^ddpou, 
rh  S’  &Wo  Trp4cr€eip'  ^irep  ’Epivvcoy. 

(Eurip.  Iph.  27.  961.)  Of  the  Council  itself  an  ac- 
count has  been  ^ given  elsewhere.  (^Dict.  of  Ant. 
s.  V.)  The  Areiopagus  possesses  pecuhar  interest 
to  the  Christian  as  the  spot  from  which  the  Apostle 
Paul  preached  to  the  men  of  Athens.  At  the  foot 
of  the  height  on  the  north-eastern  side  there  an 
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ruins  of  a small  church,  dedicated  to  S.  Dionysius 
the  Areiopagite,  and  commemorating  his  conversion 
here  by  St.  Paul.  (^Act.  Apost.  xvii.  34.) 

At  the  opposite  or  south-eastern  angle  of  the 
hill,  45  or  50  yards  distant  from  the  steps,  there 
is  a wide  chasm  in  the  rocks,  leading  to  a gloomy 
recess,  within  which  there  is  a fountain  of  very 
dark  water.  This  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  Eu- 
menides,  commonly  called  by  the  Athenians  the 
Semnae  (^at  or  Venerable  Goddesses.  (Pans, 

i.  28.  § 6:  eTTiupKrjKus  ras'Xepva^  Qeas  eV  ’Apeiotf 
Trdyca,  Dinarch.  c.  Dem.  p.  35,  Eeiske.)  The  cavern 
itself  formed  the  temple,  with  probably  an  artificial 
construction  in  front.  Its  position  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  by  the  Tragic  poets,  who  also  speak  of  the 
chasm  of  the  earth  (Trayov  wop’  avrhv 
(Tovrai  x^ov6s,  Eur.  Elect.  1271),  and  the  subter- 
ranean chamber  (rdoAo/iOt  ....  Kara  7?)s,  Aesch. 
Eumen.  1004,  seq.).  It  was  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  the  subterranean  nature  of  the  sanctuary 
of  these  goddesses  that  torches  were  employed  in 
their  ceremonies.  “ Aeschylus  imagined  the  pro- 
cession which  escorted  the  Eumenides  to  this  their 
temple,  as  descending  the  rocky  steps  above  de- 
scribed from  the  platform  of  the  Areiopagus,  then 
winding  round  the  eastem  angle  of  that  hill,  and 
conducting  them  with  the  sound  of  music  and  the 
glare  of  torches  along  this  rocky  ravine  to  this  dark 
enclosure.”  (Wordsworth.)  Within  the  sacred  en- 
closure was  the  monument  of  Oedipus.  (Paus.  i. 
28.  § 7.) 

Between  the  sanctuary  of  the  Semnae  and  the 
lowest  gate  of  the  Acropolis  stood  the  heroum  of 
Hesychus,  to  w’hom  a ram  was  immolated  before  the 
sacrifices  to  the  Eumenides.  (Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed. 
Col.  489.)  His  descendants,  the  Hesychidae,  were 
the  hereditary  priests  of  these  goddesses.  (Comp. 
Muller,  Eumenides,  p.  206,  seq.,  Engl.  Trans.) 
Near  the  same  spot  was  the  monument  of  Cylon, 
erected  on  the  spot  where  he  was  slain.  (Leake, 
p.  358.) 

2.  The  Pnyx. 

The  Pnyx  (rii/u|),  or  place  of  assembly  of  the 
Athenian  people,  formed  part  of  the  surface  of  a 
low  rocky  hill,  at  the  distance  of  a quarter  of  a mile 
from  the  centre  of  the  Areiopagus  hill.  “ The  Pnyx 
may  be  best  described  as  an  area  formed  by  the 
segment  of  a circle,  which,  as  it  is  very  nearly  equal 
to  a semicircle,  for  the  sake  of  conciseness,  we  shall 
assume  as  such.  The  radius  of  this  semicircle  varies 
from  about  60  to  80  yards.  It  is  on  a sloping 
ground,  which  shelves  down  very  gently  toward  the 
hollow  of  the  ancient  agora,  which  was  at  its  foot 
on  the  NE.  The  chord  of  this  semicircle  is  the 
highest  part  of  this  slope ; the  middle  of  its  arc  is 
the  lowest;  and  this  last  point  of  the  curve  is  cased 
by  a terras  w’all  of  huge  polygonal  blocks,  and  of 
about  15  feet  in  depth  at  the  centre:  this  terras 
wall  prevents  the  soil  of  the  slope  from  lapsing  down 
into  the  valley  of  the  agora  beneath  it.  The  chord 
of  this  semicircle  is  formed  by  a line  of  rock,  verti- 
cally hewn,  so  as  to  present  to  the  spectator,  stand- 
ing in  the  area,  the  face  of  a flat  wall.*  In  the 
middle  point  of  this  wall  of  rock,  and  projecting 
from,  and  applied  to  it,  is  a solid  rectangular  block. 


* Hence  it  is  aptly  compared  by  Mure  to  a theatre, 
the  shell  of  which,  instead  of  curving  upwards, 
slopes  downwards  from  the  orchestra. 


hewn  from  the  same  rock.”  (Wordsworth.)  This 
is  the  celebrated  Bema  (^^rjpa),  or  pulpit,  often 
called  “ the  Stone  ” (6  X'ldos,  comp,  iv  ayopa  nphs 
T(p  \i0ci},  Plut.  Solon,  25),  from  whence  the  orators 
addressed  the  multitude  in  the  semicircular  area  be- 
fore them.  The  bema  looks  towards  the  NE.,  that 
is,  towards  the  agora.  It  is  11  feet  broad,  rising 
from  a graduated  basis : the  summit  is  broken ; but 
the  present  height  is  about  20  feet.  It  was  acces- 
sible on  the  right  and  left  of  the  orator  by  a flight 
of  steps.  As  the  destinies  of  Athens  were  swayed 
by  the  orators  from  this  pulpit,  the  term  “ the 
stone”  is  familiarly  used  as  a figure  of  the  govern- 
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B.  Semicircular  edge  of 

the  Pnyx. 


C.  Rock-cut  wall. 

D.  Remains  of  ancient 
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ment  of  the  state  ; and  the  “ master  of  the  stone” 
indicates  the  ruling  statesman  of  the  day  (pa-ris 
Kpar^i  vvv  Tov  \'i6ov  too  'v  tt}  ttukvi,  Aristoph. 
Pax,  680;  comp.  Acharn.  683,  Thesmoph.  62%, 
seq.)  The  position  of  the  bema  commanded  a view 
of  the  Propylaea  and  the  other  magnificent  edifices 
of  the  Acropolis,  while  beneath  it  was  the  city 
itself  studded  with  monuments  of  Athenian  glory. 
The  Athenian  orators  frequently  roused  the  national 
feelings  of  their  audience  by  pointing  to  “ that 
Propylaea  there,”  and  to  the  other  splendid  build- 
ings, which  they  had  in  view  from  the  Pnyx. 
(npoTruAata  ravra,  Hesych.  s.  v.\  Dem.  c.  Androt. 
pp.  597,  617  ; Aesch.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  253.) 

The  position  and  form  of  the  remains  that  have 
been  just  described  agree  so  perfectly  with  the 
statements  of  ancient  writers  respecting  the  Pnyx 
(see  authorities  quoted  by  Leake,  p.  179),  that  it  is 
surprising  that  there  should  ever  have  been  any 
doubt  of  their  identity.  Yet  Spon  took  them  for 
those  of  the  Areiopagus.  Wheler  was  in  doubt 
whether  they  belonged  to  the  Areiopagus  or  the 
Odeium,  and  Stuart  regarded  them  as  those  of  the 
theatre  of  Regilla.  Their  true  identity  was  first 
pointed  out  by  Chandler ; and  no  subsequent  writer 
has  entertained  any  doubt  on  the  subject. 

The  Pnyx  appears  to  have  been  under  the  especial 
protection  of  Zeus.  In  the  wall  of  rock,  on  either  side 
of  the  bema,  are  several  niches  for  votive  offerings. 
In  clearing  away  the  earth  below,  several  of  these 
offerings  were  discovered,  consisting  of  bas-reliefs  re- 
presenting different  parts  of  the  body  in  white  marble, 
and  dedicated  to  Zeus  the  Supreme  (A/f  'Ti/'jVtw). 
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Some  cf  them  are  iiow  in  the  British  Maseum. 
(Leake,  p.  183;  Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  402.) 

The  area  of  the  Pnyx  contained  about  12,000 
square  yards,  and  could  therefore  easily  accommo- 
date the  whole  of  the  Athenian  citizens.  The  re- 
mark of  an  ancient  grammarian,  that  it  was  con- 
structed with  the  simplicity  of  ancient  times  (koto 
TT]v  TtaXaiav  airXSrrjTa,  Pollux,  viii.  132),  is  borne 
out  by  the  existing  remains.  We  know  moreover 
that  it  was  not  provided  with  seats,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a few  wooden  benches  in  the  first  row. 
(Aristoph.  Acham.  25.)  Hence  the  assembled  citi- 
zens either  stood  or  sat  on  the  bare  rock  (xoyuo/, 
Aristoph.  Vesp.  43) ; and  accordingly  the  Sausage- 
seller,  when  he  seeks  to  undermine  the  popularity  of 
Cleon,  offers  a cushion  to  the  demus.  (Aristoph 
Equit.  783.)  It  was  not  provided,  like  the  theatres, 
with  any  species  of  awning  to  protect  the  assembly 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun;  and  this  was  doubtless 
one  reason  why  the  assembly  was  held  at  day-break. 
(Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.) 

It  has  been  remarked  that  a traveller  who  mounts 
the  bema  of  the  Pnyx  may  safely  say,  what  perhaps 
cannot  be  said  with  equal  certainty  of  any  other 
spot,  and  of  any  other  body  of  great  men  in  antiquity ; 
Here  have  stood  Demosthenes,  Pericles,  Themistocles, 
Aristides,  and  Solon  This  remark,  however,  would 
not  be  true  in  its  full  extent  if  we  were  to  give  cre- 
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dence  to  a passage  of  Plutarch  (Them.  19),  to  which 
allusion  has  been  already  made.  Plutarch  relates 
that  the  bema  originally  looked  towards  the  sea,  and 
that  it  was  afterwards  removed  by  the  Thirty  Ty- 
rants so  as  to  face  the  land,  because  the  sovereignty 
of  the  sea  was  the  origin  of  the  democracy,  while  the 
pursuit  of  agriculture  was  favourable  to  the  oligarchy 
But  from  no  part  of  the  present  Pnyx  could  the  sea 
be  seen,  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  existing  remains, 
that  it  is  of  much  more  ancient  date  than  the  age  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Moreover,  it  is  quite  incredible 
that  a work  of  such  gigantic  proportions  should  have 
been  erected  by  the  Thirty,  who  never  even  sum- 
moned an  assembly  of  the  citizens.  And  even  if 
they  had  effected  such  a change  in  the  place  of 
meeting  for  the  citizens,  would  not  the  latter,  in  the 
restoration  of  the  democracy,  have  returned  to  the 
former  site?  We  have  therefore  no  hesitation  in 
rejecting  the  whole  story  along  with  Forchhanuner 
and  Mure,  and  of  regarding  it  with  the  latter  writer 
as  one  of  the  many  anecdotes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  moral  and  political  mythology  of  Greece,  invented 
to  give  zest  to  the  narrative  of  interesting  events,  or 
the  actions  and  characters  of  illustrious  men. 

Wordsworth,  however,  accepts  Plutarch’s  story, 
and  points  out  remains  which  he  considers  to  be  those 
of  the  ancient  Pnyx  a little  behind  the  present  bema. 
It  is  true  that  there  is  behind  the  existing  bema,  and 
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on  the  summit  of  the  rock,  an  esplanade  and  terrace, 
which  has  evidently  been  artificially  levelled;  and 
near  one  of  its  extremities  are  appearances  on  the 
ground  which  have  been  supposed  to  betoken  the 
existence  of  a former  bema.  It  has  been  usually 
stated,  in  refutation  of  this  hypothesis,  that  not  even 
from  this  higher  spot  could  the  sea  be  seen,  because 
the  city  wall  ran  across  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  would 
have  effectually  interrupted  any  view  of  the  sea;  but 
this  answer  is  not  sufficient,  since  we  have  brought 
forward  reasons  for  believing  that  this  was  not  the 
direction  of  the  ancient  wall.  This  esplanade,  how- 
ever, is  so  much  smaller  than  the  present  Pnyx,  that 
it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  it  could  ever  have 
been  used  as  the  ordinary  assembly  of  the  citizens ; 
and  it  is  much  more  probable  that  it  served  for  pur- 
poses connected  with  the  great  assembly  in  the  Pnyx 
below,  being  perhaps  covered  in  part  with  buildings 
or  booths  for  the  Convenience  of  the  Prytanes,  scribes, 
and  other  public  functionaries.  Mure  calls  attention 
to  a passage  in  Aristophanes,  where  allusion  is  made 
to  such  appendages  (t^v  TlvKva  iracrau  koI  ras 
(TK'qvas  Kal  ras  5i65ovs  diadprjaai,  Thesm.  659); 
and  though  the  Pnyx  is  here  used  in  burlesque 
application  to  the  Thesmophorium,  where  the  female 
assemblies  were  held,  this  circumstance  does  not 
destroy  the  point  of  the  allusion.  (Mure,  vol.  ii. 
p.319.) 

The  whole  rock  of  the  Pnyx  was  thickly  inha- 
bited in  ancient  times,  as  it  is  flattened  and  cut  in 


all  directions.  We  have  already  had  occasion  to 
point  out  [see  above,  p.  261,  b.]  that  even  the  west- 
ern side  of  the  hill  was  covered  with  houses. 

3.  Hill  of  the  Nymphs. 

This  hill,  which  lay  a little  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Pnyx,  used  to  be  identified  with  the  celebrated  Lyca- 
bettus,  which  was  situated  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  outside  the  walls ; but  its  proper  name  has  been 
restored  to  it,  from  an  inscription  found  on  its 
summit.  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  no.  453 ; Boss,  in  Kunst- 
blatt,  1837,  p.  391.) 

4.  The  Museium. 

The  Museium  (rh  Mouo'etoj')  was  the  hill  to  the 
SW.  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
an  intervening  valley.  It  is  only  a little  lower  than 
the  Acropolis  itself.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(i.  25.  § 8)  as  a hill  within  the  city  walls,  opposite 
the  Acropolis,  where  the  poet  Musaeus  was  buried, 
and  where  a monument  was  erected  to  a certain 
Syrian,  whose  name  Pausanias  does  not  mention. 
There  are  still  remains  of  this  monument,  from  the 
inscriptions  upon  which  we  learn  that  it  was  the 
monument  of  Philopappus,  the  grandson  of  Antio- 
chus,  who,  having  been  deposed  by  Vespasian,  came 
to  Eome  with  his  two  sons,  Epiphanes  and  Callini- 
cus.  \^Dict.  of  Biogr.\o\.l.  Epiphanes 

was  the  father  of  Philopappus,  who  had  become  an 
Attic  citizen  of  the  demus  Besa,  and  he  is  evidently 
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the  Syrian  to  whom  Pausanias  alludes.  “ This 
monument  was  built  in  a form  slightly  concave 
towards  the  fiont.  The  chord  of  the  cuiwe  was  about 
30  feet  in  length ; in  front  it  presented  three  niches 
between  four  pilasters ; the  central  niche  was  wider 
than  the  two  lateral  ones,  concave  and  with  a semi- 
circular top;  the  others  were  quadrangular.  A 
seated  statue  in  the  central  niche  was  obviously  that 
of  the  person  to  whom  the  monument  was  erected. 
An  inscription  below  the  niche  shows  that  he  was 
named  Philopappus,  son  of  Epiphanes,  of  the  demus 
Besa  (4>tAd7ra7r7Tos  ’ETrupduovs  Brjo'aievs').  On  the 
right  hand  of  this  statue  was  a king  Antiochus,  son 
of  a king  Antiochus,  as  we  learn  from  the  inscrip- 
tion below  it  (jSao'tAei/s  ’Aut'ioxos  fiaaiXeus  ’Autio- 
Xov).  In  the  niche  on  the  other  side  was  seated 
Seleucus  Nicator  (/SatriAeus  2eAeu/fos  ’Avtioxou 
Ni/fOTwp).  On  the  pilaster  to  the  right  of  Pbilo- 
pappus  of  Besa  is  the  inscription  c.iVLrvs  c.f.fab 
(i.  e.  Cains  Julius,  Caii  filius,  Fabia)  antiochvs 
PHILOPAPPVS,  cos.  FRATER  ARVALIS,  ALLECTVS 
INTER  PRAETORIOS  AB  IMP.  CAESARB  NERVA 
TRAIANO  OPTVMO  AVGVSTO  GERMANICO  DACICO. 
On  that  to  the  left  of  Philopappus  was  inscribed 
BocrjAei/s  'Avt'ioxos  ^iKdira-mros,  fia<T'i\ews  ’E7rt- 
(pdvov^,  rod  ’Avrioxov.  Between  the  niches  and 
the  base  of  the  monument,  there  is  a representation 
in  high  relief  of  the  triumph  of  a Koman  emperor 


similar  to  that  on  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome. 
The  part  of  the  monument  now  remaining  consists 
of  the  central  and  eastern  niches,  with  remains 
of  the  two  pilasters  on  that  side  of  the  centre.  The 
statues  in  two  of  the  niches  still  remain,  but  without 
heads,  and  otherwise  imperfect;  the  figures  of  the 
triumph,  in  the  lower  compartment,  are  not  much 
better  preserved.  This  monument  appears,  from 
Spon  and  \Vheler,  to  have  been  nearly  in  the  same 
state  in  1676  as  it  is  at  present;  and  it  is  to  Ciriaco 
d’Ancona,  who  visited  Athens  two  centuries  earlier, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  a knowledge  of  the  deficient 
parts  of  the  monument.”  (Leake,  p.  494,  seq.; 
comp.  Stuart,  vol.  iii.  c,  5 ; Prokesch,  Denhwurdig- 
keiten,  vol.  ii.  p.  383 ; Bockh,  Inscr.  no.  362 ; Orelli, 
Jnscr.  no.  800.) 

Of  the  fortress,  which  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  erected 
on  the  Museium  in  b.  c.  229  (Pans.  i.  25.  § 8 ; 
Plut.  Demetr.  34),  all  trace  has  disappeared. 

There  must  have  been  many  houses  on  the 
Museium,  for  the  western  side  of  the  hiU  is  almost 
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covered  with  traces  of  buildings  cut  in  the  rocks^ 
and  the  remains  of  stairs  are  visible  in  several  places, 
— another  proof  that  the  ancient  city  wall  did  not 
run  along  the  top  of  this  hill.  [See  above,  p.  261.] 
There  are  also  found  on  this  spot  some  wells  and 
cisterns  of  a circular  form,  hollowed  out  in  the  rock, 
and  enlarging  towards  the  base.  At  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  hill,  opposite  the  Acropolis,  there  are 
three  ancient  excavations  in  the  rock ; that  in  the 
middle  is  of  an  in*egular  form,  and  the  other  two 
are  eleven  feet  square.  One  of  them  leads  towards 
another  subterraneous  chamber  of  a circular  form, 
twelve  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  diminishing 
towards  the  top,  in  the  shape  of  a bell.  These 
excavations  are  sometimes  called  ancient  baths,  and 
sometimes  prisons : hence  one  of  them  is  said  to  have 
been  the  prison  of  Socrates. 

5.  The  Dionysiac  Theatre. 

The  stone  theatre  of  Dionysus  was  commenced  in 
B.  c.  500,  but  was  not  completely  finished  till  b.  c 
340,  during  the  financial  administration  of  Lycurgus. 
(Pans.  i.  29.  § 16 ; Plut.  Vit.X.  Oral.  pp.841, 852.) 
A theatre,  however,  might,  as  a Gothic  church,  be 
used  for  centuries  without  being  quite  finished ; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  w'as  in  the  stone 
theatre  that  all  the  great  productions  of  the  Grecian 
drama  were  performed.  This  theatre  lay  beneath 
the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  near  its  east- 
ern extremity.  The  middle  of  it  was  excavated 
out  of  the  rock,  and  its  extremities  were  supported 
by  solid  piers  of  masonry.  The  rows  of  seats  were 
in  the  form  of  curves,  rising  one  above  another ; 
the  diameter  increased  with  the  ascent.  Two  rows 
of  seats  at  the  top  of  the  theatre  are  now  visible ; 
but  the  rest  are  concealed  by  the  accumulation  of 
soil.  The  accurate  dimensions  of  the  theatre  cannot 
now  be  ascertained.  Its  termination  at  the  summit 
is  evident ; but  to  what  extent  it  descended  into 
the  valley  cannot  be  traced.  From  the  summit  to 
the  hollow  below,  which  may,  however,  be  higher 
than  the  ancient  orchestra,  the  slope  is  about  300 
feet  in  length.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
must  have  been  sufficiently  large  to  have  accom- 
modated the  whole  body  of  Athenian  citizens,  as 
well  as  the  strangers  who  flocked  to  the  Dionysiac 
festival.  It  has  been  supposed  from  a passage  of 
Plato,  that  the  theatre  was  capable  of  containing 
more  than  30,000  spectators,  since  Socrates  speaking 
of  Agathon’s  dramatic  victory  in  the  theatre  says 
that  “ his  glory  was  manifested  in  the  presence  of 
more  than  three  myriads  of  Greeks”  (Jii<pavg^ 
iyevfTO  iu  ixdprvai  rSiv  ’EWTjvcav  ir\4ou  rpur- 
/u-vpiois,  Plat.  Symp.  p.  175,  e.)  It  may,  however, 
be  doubted  whether  these  words  are  to  be  taken 
literally,  since  the  term  “ three  myriads  ” appears  to 
have  been  used  as  a round  number  to  signify  the 
whole  body  of  adult  Athenian  citizens.  Thus  He- 
rodotus (v.  97)  says  that  Aristagoras  deceived  three 
myriads  of  Athenians,  and  Aristophanes  (Acc?.  1132) 
employs  the  words  iroAirwv  irAelov  ^ rpiap-vpiav  ex- 
actly in  the  same  sense. 

The  magnificence  of  the  theatre  is  attested  by 
Dicaearchus,  who  describes  it  as  “ the  most  beau- 
tiful theatre  in  the  world,  worthy  of  mention,  great 
and  wonderful  ” (w5e  rwv  iv  rrj  olKovgeurj  /cdA- 
Xiarov  Oiarpov,  d^idXoyov,  peya  Kal  Bavpaarov, 
Dicaearch.  Bi'os  rris  'EAAaSos,  p.  140.)  * The 

* Many  writers,  whom  Wordsworth  has  followed, 
have  changed  «5e  into  but  this  emenda- 
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spectators  sat  in  the  open  air,  but  probably  protected 
from  the  rays  of  the  sun  by  an  awning,  and  from 
their  elevated  seats  they  had  a distinct  view  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  peaked  hills  of  Salamis  in  the  horizon. 
Above  them  rose  the  Parthenon,  and  the  other 
buildings  of  the  Acropolis,  so  that  they  sat  under 
the  shadow  of  the  ancestral  gods  of  their  country. 
The  position  of  the  spectators,  as  sitting  under  the 
temple  of  Athena,  and  the  statue  of  the  Zeus  of  the 
Citadel  (Zevs  IloMeis,  Paus.  i.  24.  § 4),  is  evi- 
dently alluded  to  by  Aeschylus  (^Eumen.  997,  seq.), 
to  which  passage  Wordsworth  has  directed  atten- 
tion ; — 

Xaip^r'  aCTiKhs  Aeu)S, 
tKTap  o’lfievoi  Aihs, 

Ilapdevov  <pi\as  (p'lKoi 
(T(a<ppovoOpT€s  iv  xpovcp. 

IToAAaSos  S’  inrh  irTepdis 
huTOS  a^erai  Trarijp. 


Above  the  upper  seats  of  the  theatre  and  the  Ci- 
monian  wall  of  the  Acropolis  is  a grotto  (<rir^\aiov'), 
which  was  converted  into  a small  temple  by  Thra- 
syllus,  a victorious  choragus,  to  commemorate  the 
victory  of  his  chorus,  B.  c.  320,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription  upon  it.  Hence  it  is  usually  called  the 
Choragic  Monument  of  Thrasyllus.  Within  the  ca- 
vern were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis  destroying 
the  children  of  Niobe;  and  upon  the  entablature  of 
the  temple  was  a colossal  figure  of  Dionysus.  This 
figure  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ; but  it  has  lost 
its  head  and  arms.  Pausanias  (i.  21.  § 3),  in  his 
description  of  the  cavern,  speaks  of  a tripod  above  it, 
without  mentioning  the  statue  of  Dionysus;  but 
there  is  a hole  sunk  in  the  lap  of  the  statue,  in  which 

tion  is  not  only  unnecessary,  but  is  exceedingly  impro- 
bable, because  Odea  w'ere  very  rare  in  Greece  at  the  time 
when  Dicaearchus  wrote.  The  word  may  have  been 
introduced  by  the  excerptor  to  indicate  that  the  theatre 
described  by  Dicaearchus  was  not  in  existence  in 
his  time ; or  it  may  have  been  used  by  Dicaearchus 
himself  instead  of  icrrl  according  to  a well-known 
tise  of  the  Attic  writers.  (See  Fuhr,  ad  loc.) 
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was  probably  inserted  the  tripod.  The  custom  of 
supporting  tripods  by  statues  was  not  uncommon. 
(Leake,  p.  186;  Vaux,  Antiq.  in  British  Museum, 
p.  114.)  This  cavern  was  subsequently  converted 
into  the  church  of  Pailaghia  Spilidtissa,  or  the  Holy 
Virgin  of  the  Grotto;  and  was  used  as  such  when 
Dodwell  visited  Athens.  It  is  now,  hovTver,  a 
simple  cave;  and  the  temple  and  the  church  are 
both  in  ruins.  A large  fragment  of  the  architrave 
of  the  temple,  with  a part  of  the  inscription  upon  it, 
is  now  lying  upon  the  slope  of  the  theatre : it  has 
been  hewn  into  a drinking  trough.  (Wordsworth, 
p.  90.)  The  cave  is  about  34  feet  in  length,  with 
an  average  breadth  of  20  feet.  The  entire  height  of 
the  monument  of  Thrasyllus  is  29  feet  5 inches^ 
(Stuart.) 

Above  the  monument  are  two  columns,  which 
evidently  did  not  form  part  of  the  building.  Their 
triangular  summits  supported  tripods,  dedicated  by 
choragi  who  had  gained  prizes  in  the  theatre  below. 
A little  to  the  west  of  the  cave  is  a large  rectangular 
niche,  in  which  no  doubt  a statue  once  stood. 


THEATRE  OF  DIONYSUS,  FROM  COIN. 

A brass  coin  of  Athens  in  the  British  Museum 
gives  a representation  of  the  Dionysiac  theatre  viewed 
from  below.  The  seats  for  the  spectators  are  dis- 
tinctly seen,  together  with  the  Cimonian  wall  of  the 
Acropolis ; and  above,  the  Parthenon  in  the  centre, 
with  the  Propylaea  on  the  left.  The  artist  has  also 
represented  the  cave  between  the  theatre  and  the 
waU  of  the  Acropolis,  described  above,  together  with 
other  smaller  excavations,  of  which  traces  still  exist. 
The  same  subject  is  also  represented  on  a vase  found 
at  Aulis,  on  which  appear  the  theatre,  the  monument 
of  Thrasyllus,  the  tripodial  columns,  and  above  them 
the  polygonal  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  crowned  by  the 
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Parthenon.  It  seems  that  this  point  of  view  was 
greatly  admired  by  the  ancients.  Dicaearchus  alludes 
to  this  view,  when  he  speaks  (Z.  c.)  of  “ the  magni- 
licent  temple  of  Athena,  called  the  Parthenon,  rising 
above  the  theatre,  and  striking  the  spectator  with 
admiration.”  (Leake,  p.  183,  seq.;  Dodwell,  vol.  i. 
p.  299;  Wordsworth,  p.  89,  seq.) 

6.  The  Odeium  of  E erodes  or  Regilla. 

The  Odeium  or  Music-theatre*  of  Kegilla  also  lay 
beneath  the  southern  wall  of  the  Acropolis,  but  at  its 
western  extremity.  It  was  built  in  the  time  of  the 
Antonines  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  called  it  the 
Odeium  of  Regilla  in  honour  of  his  deceased  wife.  It 
is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias  in  his  description  of 
Athens,  who  explains  the  omission  in  a subsequent 
part  of  his  work  by  the  remark  that  it  was  not  com- 
menced at  the  time  he  wrote  his  first  book,  (Paus.  vii. 
20.  § 3.)  Pausanias  remarks  (Z.  c.)  that  it  surpassed 
all  other  Odeia  in  Greece,  as  well  in  dimensions  as 
in  other  respects;  and  its  roof  of  cedar  wood  was 
particularly  admired.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 5.) 
The  length  of  its  diameter  within  the  walls  was 
about'  240  feet,  and  it  is  calculated  to  have  fur- 
nished accommodation  for  about  6000  persons.  There 
are  still  considerable  remains  of  the  building;  but, 
“ in  spite  of  their  extent,  good  preservation,  and  the 
massive  material  of  which  they  are  comj)osed,  they 
have  a poor  appearance,  owing  to  the  defects  of  the 
Roman  style  of  architecture,  especially  of  the  rows 
of  small  and  apparently  useless  arches  with  which 
the  more  solid  portions  of  the  masonry  are  per- 
forated, and  the  consequent  number  of  insignificant 
parts  into  which  it  is  thus  subdmded.”  (Mure,  vol. 
ii,  p.  91.)  It  is  surprising  that  Stuart  should  have 
supposed  the  remains  of  this  comparatively  small 
Roman  building  to  be  those  of  the  great  Dionysiac 
theatre,  in  wdiich  the  di'amas  of  the  Athenian  poets 
were  performed. 

7.  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  and  Fountain  of 
Clepsydra. 

The  Cave  of  Apollo  and  Pan,  more  usually 
called  the  Cave  of  Pan,  lay  at  the  base  of  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  described  by  He- 
rodotus (vi.  105)  as  situated  below  the  Acropolis, 
and  by  Pausanias  (i.  28.  § 4)  as  a little  below  the 
Propylaea,  with  a spring  of  water  near  it.  The 
W'orship  of  Apollo  in  this  cave  was  probably  of  great 
antiquity.  Here  he  is  said  to  have  had  connection 
with  Creusa,  the  mother  of  Ion ; and  hence  the  cave 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  “ Ion  ” of  Euripides. 
(Paus.  Z.  c.;  Eurip.  Ion,  506,  955,  &c.)  The  wor- 
ship of  Pan  in  this  cave  was  not  introduced  till  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  consequence  of  the  seiwices 
which  he  rendered  to  the  Athenians  on  that  occasion. 
His  statue  was  dedicated  by  kliltiades,  and  Simonides 
wrote  the  inscription  for  it.  (Simonid.  Reliqu.  p. 
176,  ed.  SchneideAvin.)  A statue  of  Pan,  now  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge,  was  discovered  in  a 
garden  a little  below  the  cave,  and  may  possibly  he 

* An  Odeium  (wSeToj/)  was,  in  its  form  and  ar- 
rangements, very  similar  to  a theatre,  from  which 
it  differed  chiefly  by  being  roofed  over,  in  order 
to  retain  the  sound.  It  appears  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally designed  chiefly  for  musical  rehearsals,  in 
subordination  to  the  great  choral  performances  in 
the  theatre,  and  consequently  a much  smaller  space 
was  required  for  the  audience. 
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the  identical  figure  dedicated  by  Miltiades.  The 
cave  measures  about  18  feet  in  length,  30  in  height, 
and  15  in  depth.  There  are  two  excavated  ledges 
cut  in  the  rock,  on  wdiich  w^e  may  suppose  statues  of 
the  two  d ities  to  have  stood,  and  also  numerous 
niches  and  holes  for  the  reception  of  votive  offerings. 

The  fountain  near  the  cave,  of  which  Pausanias 
does  not  mention  the  name,  was  called  Clepsydra 
(KAe\f/v8pa),  more  anciently  Empedo  (’E/U7reS«).  It 
derived  the  name  of  Clepsydra  from  its  being  sup- 
posed to  have  had  a subterraneous  communication 
with  the  harbour  of  Phalerum.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr. 
912,  Schol.  ad  loc.,  ad  Vesp.  853,  Av.  1694;  He- 
syeh.  s.  vv.  KAe^J/vSpa,  KAeipippuror,  IleSw.)  “ The 
only  access  to  this  fountain  is  from  the  enclosed 
platform  of  the  Acropolis  above  it.  The  approach  to 
it  is  at  the  north  of  the  northern  wdng  of  the  Propy- 
laea. Here  w^e  begin  to  descend  a flight  of  forty- 
seven  steps  cut  in  the  rock,  but  partially  cased  wdth 
slabs  of  marble.  The  descent  is  arched  over  with 
brick,  and  opens  out  into  a small  subterranean  chapel, 
with  niches  cut  in  its  sides.  In  the  chapel  is  a well, 
surmounted  with  a peristomium  of  marble:  below 
which  is  the  water  now  at  a distance  of  about  30  feet.” 
(Wordsworth.)  This  flight  of  steps  is  seen  in  the 
annexed  coin  from  the  British  Museum,  in  which  tlie 
cave  of  Pan  is  represented  at  the  foot,  and  the  statue 
of  Athena  Promachus  and  the  Parthenon  at  the 
summit.  The  obverse  is  the  size  of  the  coin  ; the 
reverse  is  enlarged. 


com  SHOAVING  THE  CAVE  OF  PAN,  THE  PAR- 
THENON AND  ATHENA  PROALA.CHUS. 

8.  The  Aglaurium. 

The  sanctuary  of  Aglaurus,  one  of  the  three  daugh- 
ters of  Cecrops,  was  also  a cavern  situated  in  the 
northern  face  of  the  Acropolis.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  the  Ion  of  Euripides  (8,  296, 
506,  953, 1413)  that  the  Aglaurium  was  in  some  part 
of  the  precipices  called  the  Long  Rocks,  which  ran 
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eastward  of  the  grotto  of  Pan.  [See  above,  p.  2G6,  b.] 
It'  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot  from  which  Aglaurus 
and  her  sister  Herse  threw  themselves  from  the  rocks 
of  the  Acropolis,  upon  opening  the  chest  which  con- 
tained Erichthonius  (Pans.  i.  18.  § 2);  and  it  was 
also  near  this  sanctuary  that  the  Persians  gained 
access  to  the  Acropolis.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  We 
learn  from  Pausanias  that  the  cave  was  situated  at 
the  steepest  part  of  the  hill,  which  is  also  described 
by  Herodotus  as  precipitous  at  this  point.  At  the  dis- 
tance of  about  60  yards  to  the  east  of  the  cave  of  Pan 
and  at  the  base  of  a precipice  is  a remarkable  cavern ; 
and  40  yards  farther  in  the  same  direction,  there  is 
another  cave  much  smaller,  immediately  under  the 
wall  of  the  citadel,  and  only  a few  yards  distant  from 
the  northern  portico  of  the  Erechtheium.  In  the  latter 
there  are  thirteen  niches,  which  prove  it  to  have 
been  a consecrated  spot;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  larger  was  also  a sanctuary,  though  niches 
are  not  equally  apparent,  in  consequence  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  rock  not  being  so  well  preserved  as  in  the 
smaller  cavern.  One  of  these  two  caves  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Aglaurium.  Leake  conjectured,  from 
the  account  of  a stratagem  of  Peisistratus,  that  there 
was  a communication  from  the  Aglaurium  to  the 
platform  of  the  citadeL  After  Peisistratus  had 
seized  the  citadel,  his  next  object  was  to  disarm  the 
Athenians.  With  this  view  he  summoned  the 
Athenians  in  the  Anaceium,  which  was  to  the  west 
of  the  Aglaurium^  While  he  was  addressing  them, 
they  laid  down  their  arms,  which  were  seized  by  the 
partizans  of  Peisistratus  and  conveyed  into  the 
Aglaurium,  apparently  with  the  view  of  being  carried 
into  the  citadel  itself.  (Polyaen.  i.  21.)  Now  this 
conjecture  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  an 
ancient  flight  of  stairs  near  the  Erechtheium,  leading 
into  the  cavern,  and  firom  thence  passing  downwards 
through  a deep  cleft  in  the  rock,  nearly  parallel  in  its 
direction  to  the  outer  wall,  and  opening  out  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff  a little  below  the  foundation.  [See 
above,  p.  268,  a.]  It  woidd  therefore  appear  that  this 
cave,  the  smaller  of  the  two  above  mentioned,  was 
the  Agraulium,  the  access  to  which  from  the  Acro- 
polis was  close  to  the  northern  portico  of  the  Erech- 
theium, which  led  into  the  sanctuary  of  Pandrosus, 
the  only  one  of  the  three  daughters  of  Cecrops  who 
remained  faithful  to  her  trust.  Leake  conjectures 
that  the  Aglaurium,  which  is  never  described  as  a 
temple,  but  only  as  a sanctuary  or  sacred  enclosure, 
was  used  in  a more  extended  signification  to  com- 
prehend both  caves,  one  being  more  especially  sacred 
to  Aglaurus  and  the  other  to  her  sister  Herse.  The 
position  of  the  Aglaurium,  as  near  the  cave  of  Pan, 
and  in  front  of  the  Erechtheium  and  Parthenon  (irpo 
UaWddos  vaS)u),  is  clearly  shown  in  the  following 
passage  of  Euripides  (7o«,  506,  seq.),  where  the 
/laKpai  probably  refer  to  the  flight  of 

steps: — 

S}  Ilavby  ^aK'f}p.ara  Kal 
TrapavXi^ovcra  Trerpa 
/iuXwSeut  p-aKpals, 

'iva  xopohs  crTel€ov(ri  iroSoTu 
’AypavXov  KSpai  rpiyovoi 
ardBia  x^ofpo  'Jrpb  IIoAAdSos  vauv. 

Wordsworth  (p.  87)  conjectures,  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  it  may  have  been  by  the  same  secret 
communication  that  the  Persians  got  into  the 
Acropolis. 

According  to  one  tradition  Aglaurus  precipitated 
herself  from  the  Acropolis,  as  a sacrifice,  to  save 
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her  country ; and  it  was  probably  on  this  account 
that  the  Athenian  ephebi,  on  receiving  their  first 
suit  of  armour,  were  accustomed  to  take  an  oath 
in  the  Aglaurium,  that  they  would  defend  their 
country  to  the  last.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  438  ; 
Pollux,  viii.  105 ; Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  iv.  21  ; 
Hermann,  Griech.  Staatsalterih.  § 123.  n.  7.) 

9.  The  Theseium. 

The  Theseium  (©■paelou'),  or  temple  of  Theseus, 
is  the  best  preserved  of  all  the  monuments  of  ancient 
Athens.  It  is  situated  on  a height  in  the  NW.  of 
the  city,  north  of  the  Areiopagus,  and  near  the  gym- 
nasium of  Ptolemy.  (Paus.  i.  17.  § 2;  Plut.  Thes. 
36.)  It  was  at  the  same  time  a temple  and  a tomb, 
having  been  built  to  receive  the  bones  of  Theseus, 
which  Cimon  had  brought  from  Sc}tos  to  Athens  in 
B.  c.  469.  (Thuc.  i.  98  ; Plut.  Cim.  8,  Thes.  36 ; 
Diod.  iv.  62  ; Paus.  1.  c.)  The  temple  appears  to 
have  been  commenced  in  the  same  year,  and,  al- 
lowing five  years  for  its  completion,  was  probably 
finished  about  465.  It  is,  therefore,  about  thirty 
years  older  than  the  Parthenon.  It  possessed  the 
privilege  of  an  asylum,  in  which  runaway  slaves,  in 
particular,  were  accustomed  to  take  refuge.  (Diod. 
1.  c.;  Plut.  Thes.  1.  c.,  de  Exit.  17 ; Hesych.,  Etym. 
M.  s.  V.  @T)creiov.')  Its  sacred  enclosure  was  so  large 
as  to  serve  sometimes  as  a place  of  military  assem- 
bly. (Thuc.  vi.  61.) 

The  Temple  of  Theseus  was  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  stands  upon  an  artificial  foundation 
formed  of  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  limestone. 
Its  architecture  is  of  the  Doric  order.  It  is  a 
Peripteral  Hexastyle,  that  is,  it  is  surrounded  with 
colunms,  and  has  six  at  each  front.  There  are 
thirteen  columns  on  each  of  the  flanks,  including 
those  at  the  angles,  which  are  also  reckoned  among 
those  of  the  front,  so  that  the  number  of  columns 
surrounding  the  temple  is  thirty-four.  The  stylobate 
is  two  feet  four  inches  high,  and  has  only  two  steps, 
instead  of  three,  a fact  which  Stuart  accounts  for 
by  the  fact  of  the  temple  being  an  heroum.  The 
total  length  of  the  temple  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate  is  104  feet,  and  its  total  breadth  45  feet, 
or  more  accurately  104*23  and  45*011  respectively. 
(Penrose.)  Its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the  sty- 
lobate to  the  summit  of  the  pediment  is  33  5 feet. 
It  consists  of  a cella  having  a pronaos  or  prodomus 
to  the  east,  and  an  opisthodomus  or  posticum  to  the 
west.  The  pronaos  and  opisthodomus  were  each 
separated  from  the  ambulatory  of  the  peristyle  by 
two  columns,  and  perhaps  a railing,  which  may 
have  united  the  two  columns  with  one  another,  and 
with  the  antae  at  the  end  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
walls  of  the  cella.  The  cella  is  40  feet  in  length, 
the  pronaos,  including  the  eastern  portico,  33  feet, 
and  the  opisthodomus,  including  the  western  portico, 

I 27  feet.  The  ambulatory  at  the  sides  of  the  temple 
is  six  feet  in  breadth.  The  columns,  both  of  the 
peristyle  and  in  the  two  vestibules,  are  three  feet 
four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  nearly 
nineteen  feet  high. 

The  eastern  front  of  the  temple  was  the  principal 
one.  This  is  shown  not  only  by  the  depth  of  the 
pronaos,  but  still  more  decisively  by  the  sculptures. 
The  ten  metopes  of  the  eastern  front,  with  the  four 
adjoining  on  either  side,  are  exclusively  adorned 
with  sculpture,  all  the  other  metopes  having  been 
plain.  It  was  not  till  the  erection  of  the  Parthenon 
that  sculpture  was  employed  to  decorate  the  entire 
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frieze  of  the  peristyle.  The  two  pediments  of  the 
porticoes  were  also  filled  with  sculptures.  On  the 
eastern  pediment  there  are  traces  in  the  marble  of 
metallic  fastenings  for  statues  : it  is  usually  stated 
that  the  western  pediment  did  not  contain  any 
figures,  but  Penrose,  in  his  recent  examination  of 
the  temple,  has  discovered  clear  indications  of  the 
positions  which  the  sculptures  occupied.  Besides 
the  pediments,  and  the  above-mentioned  metopes, 
the  only  other  parts  of  the  temple  adorned  with 
sculpture  are  the  friezes  over  the  columns  and  antae 
of  the  pronaos  and  opisthodomus.  These  friezes 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  cella  and 
the  ambulatory,  and  are  38  feet  in  length. 


OROUND-PLAN  OF  THE  THESEIUM. 

Although  the  temple  itself  is  nearly  perfect,  the 
sculptures  have  sustained  great  injury.  The  figures 
in  the  two  pediments  have  entirely  disappeared ; 
and  the  metopes  and  the  frieze  have  been  greatly 
mutilated.  Enough,  however,  remains  to  show  that 
these  sculptures  belong  to  the  highest  style  of  Grecian 
art.  The  relief  is  bold  and  salient,  approaching  to 
the  proportions  of  the  entire  statue,  the  figures  in 
some  instances  appearing  to  be  only  slightly  attached 
to  the  table  of  the  marble.  The  sculptures,  both  of 
the  metopes  and  of  the  friezes,  were  painted,  and 
still  preserve  remains  of  the  colours.  Leake  observes 
that  “ vestiges  of  brazen  and  golden-coloured  arms, 
of  a blue  sky,  and  of  blue,  green,  and  red  drapery, 
are  still  very  apparent.  A painted  foliage  and 
maeander  is  seen  on  the  interior  comice  of  the 
peristyle,  and  painted  stars  in  the  lacunaria.”  In 
the  British  ^Museum  there  are  casts  of  the  greater 
portion  of  the  friezes,  and  of  three  of  the  metopes 
from  the  northern  side,  being  the  first,  second,  and 
fourth,  commencing  from  the  north-east  angle. 
They  were  made  at  Athens,  by  direction  of  the  Earl 
of  Elgin,  from  the  sculptures  which  then  existed 
upon  the  temple,  where  they  still  remain. 

The  subjects  of  the  sculptures  are  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  of  Hercules;  for  the  Theseium  was  not 
only  the  tomb  and  heroum  of  Theseus,  but  also  a 
monument  in  honour  of  his  friend  and  companion 
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Hercules.  The  intimate  friendship  of  these  two 
heroes  is  well  known,  and  is  illustrated  by  the  state- 
ment of  an  ancient  writer  that,  when  Theseus  had 
been  delivered  by  Hercules  from  the  chains  of  Ai- 
doneus,  king  of  the  Llolossi,  he  conducted  Hercules 
to  Athens,  that  he  might  be  purified  from  the  murder 
of  his  children : that  Theseus  then  not  only  shared 
his  property  with  Hercules,  but  resigned  to  the 
latter  all  the  sacred  places  which  had  been  given 
him  by  the  Athenians,  changing  all  the  Theseia  of 
Attica,  except  four,  into  Heracleia.  (Philochorus, 
ap.  Pint.  Thes.  35.)  The  Hercules  Furens  of  Eu- 
ripides seems,  like  the  Theseium,  to  have  been 
intended  to  celebrate  imitedly  the  deeds  and  glory 
of  the  two  friends.  Hence  this  tragedy  has  been 
called  a Temple  of  Theseus  in  verse.  Euripides 
probably  referred  to  this  Theseium,  among  other 
buildings  of  Athens,  in  the  passage  beginning  {Here. 
Fur.  1323):— 

€7TOu  apH  p/xiv  TTphs  TT6\i(Tfxa  riaAAdSos. 

e/ce?  ayv'iaas  fuda/naTos, 

SSfJLOvs  re  Suaw,  t’  e/xcDi'  p.epoi. 

In  the  sculptural  decorations  of  his  temple  The- 
seus yielded  to  his  friend  the  most  conspicuous 
place.  Hence  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the  temple 
are  occupied  by  the  Labours  of  Hercules,  while  those 
on  the  two  flanks,  only  eight  in  all,  relate  to  the  ex- 
ploits of  Theseus.  The  frieze  over  the  opisthodomus 
represents  the  combat  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
in  which  Theseus  took  part;  but  the  subject  of  the 
frieze  of  the  pronaos  cannot  be  made  out,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  mutilated  condition  of  the  sculptures. 
Stuart  (vol.  iii.  p.  9)  supposes  that  it  represents 
part  of  the  battle  of  Mai'athon,  and  especially  the 
phantom  of  Theseus  rushing  upon  the  Persians; 
Muller  {Denhmdler  der  alien  Kunst,  p.  11),  that 
the  subject  is  the  war  of  Theseus  with  the  Pallan- 
tidae,  a race  of  gigantic  strength,  who  are  said  to 
have  contended  with  Theseus  for  the  throne  of 
Athens  ; . Leake  (p.  504),  that  it  represented  the 
battle  of  the  giants,  who  were  subdued  mainly  by 
the  help  of  Hercules.  Leake  urges,  with  great 
probability,  that  as  the  ten  metopes  in  front  of  the 
building  were  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  Hercules, 
and  eight,  less  conspicuously  situated,  to  those  of 
Theseus ; and  that  as  the  frieze  over  the  opisthodo- 
mus referred  to  one  of  the  most  celebrated  exploits 
of  Theseus,  so  it  may  be  presumed  that  the  corre- 
sponding panel  of  the  pronaos  related  to  some  of  the 
exploits  of  Hercules. 

The  Theseium  was  for  many  centuries  a Chris- 
tian church  dedicated  to  St.  George.  “ When  it 
was  converted  into  a Christian  church,  the  two  in- 
terior columns  of  the  pronaos  were  removed  to  make 
room  for  the  altar  and  its  semicircular  enclosure, 
customary  in  Greek  churches.  A large  door  was  at 
the  same  time  pierced  in  the  wall,  which  separates 
the  cella  from  the  opisthodomus ; when  Athens  was 
taken  by  the  Turks,  who  were  in  the  habit  of  riding 
into  the  churches  on  horseback,  this  door  was  closed, 
and  a small  one  was  made  in  the  southern  wall. 
The  roof  of  the  cella  is  entirely  modem,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  ancient  beams  and  lacunaria  of 
the  peristyle  are  wanting.  In  other  respects  the 
temple  is  complete.”  (Leake.)  The  building  is 
now  converted  into  the  national  Museum  of  Athens, 
and  has  been  restored  as  nearly  as  possible  to  its 
original  condition.  The  vaulted  roof  of  the  cella 
has  been  replaced  by  one  in  accordance  with  the 
original  design  of  the  building. 
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The  three  interior  walls  of  tlie  Theseium  were 
decorated  with  paintings  by  Micon.  (Pans.  1.  c.) 
The  stucco  upon  which  they  were  painted  is  still 
apparent,  and  shows  that  each  painting  covered  the 
entire  wall  from  the  roof  to  two  feet  nine  inches 
short  of  the  pavement.  (Leake,  p.  512.) 

The  identification  of  the  church  of  St.  George  with 
the  temple  of  Theseus  has  always  been  considered 
one  of  the  most  certain  points  in  Athenian  topo- 
graphy; but  it  has  been  attacked  by  Ross,  in  a 
pamphlet  written  in  modem  Greek  (ri»  ©rjaeioy  /cat 
6 mbs  rod  ‘'Apecos,  Athen.  1838),  in  which  it  is 
maintained  that  the  building  usually  called  the  The- 
seium is  in  reality  the  temple  of  Ares,  mentioned 
byPausanias  (i.  8.  § 4).  Ross  argues,  1.  That  the 
temple  of  Theseus  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  situ- 
ated in  the  centre  of  the  city  (ei/  fiecrp  Tp  TrdAet, 
Thes.  36),  whereas  the  existing  temple  is  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  ancient  city.  2.  That  it 
appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Cyriacus  of  Anco::a, 
who  travelled  in  Greece  in  1436,  that  at  that  time 
the  edifice  bore  the  name  of  the  temple  of  Ares. 
3.  That  there  have  been  discovered  immediately , 
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below  the  building  a row  of  marble  statues  or  Cary- 
atids, representing  human  figures,  with  serpents’ 
tails  for  their  lower  extremities,  which  Ross  con- 
siders to  be  the  eponymous  heroes  of  the  Attic  tribes 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  temple  of  Ares.  4.  The  fact  of  the 
sculptures  of  the  temple  representing  the  exploits  of 
Theseus  and  Hercules  Ross  does  not  consider  suf- 
ficient to  prove  that  it  was  the  Theseium ; since  the 
exploits  of  these  two  heroes  are  exactly  the  subjects 
which  the  Athenians  would  be  likely  to  select  as  the 
most  appropriate  decorations  of  the  temple  of  the 
god  of  war. 

An  abstract  of  Ross’s  arguments  is  given  by 
Mure  (vol.  ii.  p.  316)  and  Westermann  (in  Jahnis 
Jahrbiicher,  vol.  xli.  p.  242);  but  as  his  hypothesis 
has  been  generally  rejected  by  scholars,  it  is  unne- 
cessary to  enter  into  any  refutation  of  it.  (Comp. 
Pittakis,  in  Athen.  Archdol.  1838, Febr. and 

March;  Gerhard,  Hall.  Lit.  Zeit.  1839,  No.  159, 
Ulrichs,  in  Annal.  d.  Inst.  Archdol.  1842,  p. 74, foil.; 
Q-Qxtms,  Archdol.  Zeitschrift,  1843,  No.  6.) 


10.  l^he  Olympieium. 

The  site  of  the  Olympieium  (^OXofiTnetov),  or 
Temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  is  indicated  by  sixteen 
gigantic  Corinthian  columns  of  white  marble,  to  the 
south-east  of  the  Acropolis,  and  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Ilissus.  This  temple  not  only  exceeded  in 
magnitude  all  other  temples  in  Athens,  but  was  the 
greatest  ever  dedicated  to  the  supreme  deity  of  the 
Greeks,  and  one  of  the  four  most  renowned  examples 
of  architecture  in  marble,  the  other  three  being  the 
temples  of  Ephesus,  Branchidae,  and  Eleusis.  (Vi- 
truv.  vii.  Praef.)  It  was  commenced  by  Peisistratus, 
and  finished  by  Hadrian,  after  many  suspensions 
and  interruptions,  the  work  occupying  a period  of 
nearly  700  years.*  Hence  it  is  called  by  Philostratus 

a great  struggle  with  time  ” (xpovov  p.4ya 
vicrpa,  Vit.  Soph.  i.  25.  § 3).  The  original  founder 
of  the  temple  is  said  to  have  been  Deucalion.  (Pans, 
i.  18.  § 8.)  The  erection  of  the  temple  was  en- 
t.’^osted  by  Peisistratus  to  four  architects,  whose  | 


names  are  recoraed  by  Vitruvius  (1.  c.),  and  oy  whom 
it  appears  to  have  been  planned  in  all  its  extent  and 
magnitude.  The  work  was  continued  by  the  sons 
of  Peisistratus;  but  after  their  expulsion  from 
Athens  it  remained  untouched  for  nearly  400  years. 
It  is  not  impossible,  as  Mure  has  remarked,  that 
prejudice  against  the  Peisistratidae  may  have  ope- 
rated against  the  prosecution  of  their  unfinished 
monuments,  although  no  allusion  occurs  in  any 
writer  to  such  a motive  for  the  suspension  of  the 
work. 

The  Peisistratidae  must  have  made  considerable 
progress  in  the  work,  since  ancient  writers  speak  of 
it  in  its  unfinished  state  in  terms  of  the  highest  ad- 
miration. It  also  appears  from  these  accounts  to 
have  suffered  little  from  the  Persian  invasion,  pro- 
bably from  its  only  consisting  at  that  time  of  solid 
masses  of  masonry,  which  the  Persians  would  hardly 
have  taken  the  trouble  of  demolishing.  Dicae- 
archus,  who  visited  Athens  prior  to  any  renewal  of 
I the  work,  describes  it,  “ though  half  finished,  as  ex- 
it 
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citing  astonishment  by  the  design  of  the  building,  and 
which  would  have  been  most  admirable  if  it  had 
been  finished.”  rj/xireAhs  jxlu,  Kara- 

TrXrj^iv  5’  exoi'  r}]V  rrjs  olKo5oinias  vnoypacprjv " 
yev6/jL€Vou  S’  ^dXTiarov,  e’ttrep  avyeTe\ea07], 
p.  140,  ed.  Fuhr.)  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  11)  men- 
tions it  as  one  of  the  colossal  undertakings  of  despotic 
govemments,  placing  it  in  the  same  category  as  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  Livy  (xli.  20)  speaks  of  it 
as  “ Jovis  Olympii  templum  Athenis,  unum  in  terris 
inchoatum  pro  magnitudine  dei,”  whei'e  “ unum  ” is 
used  because  it  was  a greater  work  than  any  other 
temple  of  the  god,  (Comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  396 ; Plut. 
Sol.  32  ; Lucian,  Icaro-Menip.  24.)  About  b.  c. 
174  Antiochus  Epiphanes  commenced  the  com- 
pletion of  the  temple.  He  employed  a Eoman  archi- 
tect of  the  name  of  Cossutius  to  proceed  with  it. 
Cossutius  chose  the  Corinthian  order,  which  was 
adhered  to  in  the  subsequent  prosecution  of  the  work. 
(Vitruv.  1.  c.;  Athen.  v.  p.  194,  a.;  V Pat.  i.  10.) 
Upon  the  death  of  Antiochus  in  b.  c.  164  the  work 
was  interrupted : and  about  80  years  afterwards 
some  of  its  columns  were  transported  to  Rome  by 
Sulla  for  the  use  of  the  Capitoline  temple  at  Rome. 
(Plin.  xxxn.  5.  s.  6.)  The  work  was  not  resumed 
till  the  reign  of  Augustus,  when  a society  of  princes, 
allies  or  dependents  of  the  Roman  empire,  undertook 
to  complete  the  building  at  their  joint  expense. 
(Suet.  Aug.  60.)  But  the  honour  of  its  final  com- 
pletion was  reserved  for  Hadrian,  who  dedicated  the 
temple,  and  set  up  the  statue  of  the  god  within  the 
cella.  (Pans.  i.‘  18.  § 6,  seq.;  Spartian.  JJadr.  13; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  16.) 

Pausanias  says  that  the  whole  exterior  inclosure 
was  about  four  stadia  in  circumference,  and  that  it 
was  full  of  statues  of  Hadrian,  dedicated  by  the  Gre- 
cian cities.  Of  these  statues  many  of  the  pedestals 
have  been  found,  with  inscriptions  upon  them. 
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(B'dckh,  Jnscr.  No.  321 — 346.)  From  the  existin* 
remains  of  the  temple,  we  can  ascertain  its  size  am 
general  form.  According  to  the  measurements  o 
Mr.  Penrose,  it  was  354  feet  (more  exactly  354‘225 
in  length,  and  171  feet  (171*16)  in  breadth.  “I 
consisted  of  a cella,  surrounded  by  a peristyle,  whicl 
had  10  columns  in  front,  and  20  on  the  sides.  Thi 
peristyle,  being  double  in  the  sides,  and  having  j 
triple  range  at  either  end,  besides  three  column; 
between  antae  at  each  end  of  the  cella,  consistet 
altogether  of  120  columns.”  (Leake.)  Of  thesi 
columns  16  are  now  standing,  nuth  their  archi 
traves,  13  at  the  south-eastern  angle,  and  the  re 
maining  three,  which  are  of  the  interior  row  of  thi 
southern  side,  not  far  from  the  south-western  angle 
These  are  the  largest  columns  of  marble  now  stand 
ing  in  Europe,  being  six  and  a half  feet  in  diameter 
and  above  sixty  feet  high. 

A recent  traveller  remarks,  that  the  desolation  o 
the  spot  on  which  they  stond  adds  much  to  the  efihc 
of  their  tall  majestic  forms,  and  that  scarcely  am 
ruin  is  more  calculated  to  excite  stronger  emotion 
of  combined  admiration  and  awe.  It  is  difficult  b 
conceive  where  the  enormous  masses  have  disappearec 
of  which  this  temple  was  built.  Its  destructioi 
probably  commenced  at  an  early  period,  and  sup' 
plied  from  time  to  time  building  materials  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Athens  during  the  middle  ages. 

Under  the  court  of  the  temple  there  are  som( 
very  largo  and  deep  vaults,  which  Forchhammei 
considers  to  be  a portion  of  a large  cistern,  alhidec 
to  by  Pausanias  as  the  chasm  into  which  the  water; 
flowed  after  the  flood  of  Deucalion.  From  this  cis- 
tern there  is  a conduit  running  in  the  direction  o: 
the  fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  which  he  supposes  t( 
have  b-een  partly  supplied  with  water  by  this  means, 
(Leake,  p.  513;  Mure,  vol.  ii.  p-  79;  Forchhammer 
p.  367.) 


EtJrNS  OF  THE  OLTMPIEIX7M. 
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11.  The  Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes. 

This  building,  vulgarly  called  the  “ Temple  of  the 
Winds,”  from  the  figures  of  the  winds  upon  its  faces, 
is  situated  north  of  the  Acropolis,  and  is  still  ex- 
tant. Its  date  is  uncertain,  but  the  style  of  the 
sculpture  and  architecture  is  thought  to  belong  to 
the  period  after  Alexander  the  Great.  Muller  sup- 
poses it  to  have  been  erected  about  b.c.  100 ; and  its 
date  must  he  prior  to  the  middle  of  the  first  century 
B.  c.  since  it  is  mentioned  by  Varro  (i2.  B.  iii.  5. 
§17).  It  served  both  as  the  weathercock  and 
public  clock  of  Athens.  It  is  an  octagonal  tower. 


with  its  eight  sides  facing  respectively  the  direction  of 
the  eight  winds  into  which  the  Athenian  compass 
was  divided.  The  directions  of  the  several  sides 
were  indicated  by  the  figures  and  names  of  the  eight 
winds,  which  were  sculptured  on  the  frieze  of  the 
entablature.  On  the  summit  of  the  building  there 
stood  originally  a bronze  figure  of  a Triton,  holding 
a wand  in  his  right  hand,  and  turning  on  a pivot, 
so  as  to  serve  for  a weathercock.  (Vitruv.  i.  6.  § 4.) 
This  monument  is  called  a horologium  by  Varro 
(Z.  c.).  It  formed  a measure  of  time  in  two  ways. 
On  each  of  its  eight  sides,  beneath  the  figures  of 
the  winds,  lines  are  still  visible,  which,  with  the 
gnomons  that  stood  out  above  them,  formed  a series 
of  sun-dials.  In  the  centre  of  the  interior  of  the 
building  there  was  a clepsydra,  or  water-clock, 
the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  On  the 
south  side  of  the  building  there  was  a cistern, 
which  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  spring 
called  Clepsydra,  near  the  cave  of  Pan.  Leake 
states  that  a portion  of  the  aqueduct  existed  not 
long  since,  and  formed  part  of  a modem  conduit  for 
the  conveyance  of  water  to  a neighbouring  mosque, 
for  the  service  of  the  Turks  in  their  ablutions.  It 
tQay  not  be  unnecessary  to  remind  the  reader  that 
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Clepsydra  was  the  common  term  for  a water-clock, 
and  was  not  so  called  from  the  fountain  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplied  it  with  water:  the  similarity 
of  the  names  is  accidental.  The  reason  of  the 
fountain  near  the  cave  of  Pan  being  called  Clep- 
sydra has  been  given  above.  [See  p.  286,  b.] 

The  height  of  the  building  from  its  foundation  is 
44  feet.  On  the  NE.  and  NW.  sides  are  distyle 
Corinthian  porticoes,  giving  access  to  the  interior; 
and  to  the  south  wall  is  affixed  a sort  of  turret, 
forming  fnree-quarters  of  a circle,  to  contain  the 
cistern  which  supplied  water  to  the  clepsydra. 

12.  The  Choragic  Monument  of  Lysicrates. 

This  elegant  monument,  vulgarly  called  the 
“ Lantern  of  Demosthenes,”  was  dedicated  by 
Lysicrates  in  b.c.  335 — 4,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription on  the  architrave,  which  records  that 
“ Lysicrates,  son  of  Lysitheides  of  Cicynna,  led  the 
chorus,  when  the  boys  of  the  tribe  of  Acamantis 
conquered,  when  Theon  played  the  flute,  when 
Lysiades  VTote  the  piece,  and  when  Evaenetus  was 
archon,”  It  was  the  practice  of  the  victorious 
choragi  to  dedicate  to  Dionysus  the  tripods  which 
they  had  gained  in  the  contests  in  the  theatre. 
Some  of  these  tripods  were  placed  upon  small  tem- 
ples, which  were  erected  either  in  the  precincts  of 
the  theatre,  or  in  a street  which  ran  along  the 
eastern  side  of  the  Acropolis,  from  the  Prytaneium 
to  the  Lenaeum,  or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus  near 
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the  theatre,  and  which  was  hence  called  the 
‘ Street  of  Tripods.”  (Pans.  i.  20.  § 1.) 

Of  these  temples  only  two  now  remain ; the  monu- 
ment of  Thrasyllus,  situated  above  the  theatre,  of 
which  we  have  already  spoken  [see  p.  285]  ; and  the 
monument  of  Lysicrates,  which  stood  in  the  street 
itself.  It  appears  that  this  street  was  fonned  en- 
tirely by  a series  of  such  monuments ; and  from  the 
inscriptions  engraved  on  the  architraves  that  the 
dramatic  chronicles  or  didascaliae  were  mainly  com- 
piled. The  monument  of  Lysicrates  is  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  It  is  a small  circular  building  on  a 
square  basement,  of  white  marble,  and  covered  by  a 
cupola,  supported  by  six  Corinthian  columns.  Its 
whole  height  was  34  feet,  of  which  the  square  basis 
was  14  feet,  the  body  of  the  building  to  the  summit 
of  the  columns  12  feet,  and  the  entablature,  toge- 
ther with  the  cupola  and  apex,  8 feet.  There  was 
no  access  to  the  interior,  which  was  only  6 feet  in 
diameter.  The  frieze,  of  which  there  are  casts  in  the 
British  Museum,  represents  the  destruction  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  pirates  by  Dionysus  and  his  attendants. 


13.  The  Fountain  of  Callirrhoe,  or  Enneacrunus. 

The  fountain  of  Callirrhoe  (KaXXtppor)'),  or  En- 
neacrunus (’EuuedKpovvos'),  was  situated  in  the  SE. 
of  the  city.  It  was,  as  has  been  already  re- 
marked, the  only  source  of  good  drinkable  water  in 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  14.  § 1.)  It  was  employed  in 
all  the  more  important  services  of  religion,  and  by 
women  prior  to  their  nuptials.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  We 
learn  from  Thucydides  (1.  c.)  that  it  was  originally 
named  Callirrhoe,  when  the  natural  sources  were 
open  to  view,  but  that  it  vvas  afterwards  named 
Enneacrunus,  from  having  been  fitted  with  nine 
pipes  (^Kpovvoi)  by  the  Peisistratidae.  Hence  it  ap- 
pears that  the  natural  sources  were  covered  by 
some  kind  of  building,  and  that  the  water  was  con- 
ducted through  nine  pipes.  Enneacrunus  appears 
to  have  been  the  name  of  the  fountain,  in  the  archi- 
tectural sense  of  the  term;  but  the  spring  or  source 
continued  to  be  called  Callirrhoe,  and  is  the  name 
which  it  still  bears.  (Compare  Stat.  Theb.  xii.  629 : 
“ Et  quos  Callirrhoe  novies  errantibus  undis  Im- 
plicat.”)  It  has  been  supposed  from  a fragment  of 
Cratinus  (ap.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  530; 
Suidas,  s.  V.  ^wSeKaKpovvos)  that  the  fountain  was 
also  called  Dodecacrunus ; but  it  is  more  probable, 
as  Leake  has  remarked,  that  the  poet  amplified  for 
the  sake  of  comic  effect.  The  spring  flows  from  the 
foot  of  a broad  ridge  of  rocks,  which  crosses  the  bed 
of  the  Hissus,  and  over  which  the  river  forms  a 
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watei'-fall  when  it  is  full.  But  there  is  generally 
no  water  in  this  part  of  the  bed  of  the  Hissus ; and 
it  is  certain  that  the  fountain  was  a separate  vein 
of  water,  and  was  not  supplied  from  the  Hissus, 
The  waters  of  the  fountain  were  made  to  pass 
through  small  pipes,  pierced  in  the  face  of  the  rock, 
through  which  they  descended  into  the  pool  below. 
Of  these  orifices  seven  are  still  visible.  The  foun- 
tain also  received  a supply  of  water  from  the  cistern 
in  the  Olympieium,  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. [See  above,  p.  290,  b.]  The  pool,  which 
receives  the  waters  of  the  fountain,  “ would  be  more 
copious,  but  for  a canal  which  commences  near  it 
and  is  carried  below  the  bed  of  the  Hissus  to  Vuno, 
a small  village  a mile  from  the  city,  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeeus;  where  the  water  is  received  into  a cis- 
tern, supplies  a fountain  on  the  high  road,  and 
waters  gardens.  The  canal  exactly  resembles  those 
which  were  in  use  among  the  Greeks  before  the  in- 
troduction of  Roman  aqueducts,  being  a channel 
about  three  feet  square,  cut  in  the  solid  rock.  It 
is  probably,  therefore,  an  ancient  work.”  (Leake, 
p.  170;  Forclihammer,  p.  317;  Mure,  vol.  ii. 
p.  85.) 

14.  The  Panathenaic  Stadium. 

The  Panathenaic  Stadium  (rh  a-rdZiov  rb  Uara- 
6r]i>aiic6u')  was  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Hissus,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  “ a hill 
rising  above  the  Hissus,  of  a semicircular  form  in 
its  upper  part,  and  extending  from  thence  in  a 
double  right  line  to  the  bank  of  the  river.”  (Pans.  i. 
1 9.  § 6.)  Leake  observes,  that  “ it  is  at  once  re- 
cognized by  its  existing  remains,  consisting  of  two 
parallel  heights,  partly  natural,  and  partly  composed 
of  large  masses  of  rough  substruction,  which  rise  at 
a small  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Hissus, 
in  a direction  at  right  angles  to  the  course  of  that 
stream,  and  which  are  connected  at  the  further  end 
by  a third  height,  more  indebted  to  art  for  its  com- 
position, and  which  formed  the  semicircular  ex- 
tremity essential  to  a stadium.”  It  is  usually  stated 
that  this  Stadium  was  constructed  by  Lycurgus, 
about  B.c.  350;  but  it  appears  from  the  passage 
of  Plutarch  (F^^.  X.  Orat.  p.  841),  on  which  this 
supposition  rests,  that  this  spot  must  have  been  used 
previously  for  the  gymnic  contests  of  the  Pana- 
thenaic games,  since  it  is  said  that  Lycurgus  com- 
pleted the  Panathenaic  stadium,  by  constructing  a 
podium  (/cpTjTTi's)  or  low  wall,  and  levelling  the  bed 
(xapdSpa)  of  the  arena.  The  spectators,  however, 
continued  to  sit  on  the  turf  for  nearly  five  centuries 
afterwards,  till  at  length  the  slopes  were  covered  by 
Herodes  Atticus  with  the  seats  of  Pentelic- marble, 
which  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Pausanias. 
(Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 5.)  These  seats  have 
disappeared,  and  it  is  now  only  a long  hollow,  grown 
over  with  grass.  Leake  conjectures  that  it  was 
capable  of  accommodating  40,000  pennons  on  the 
marble  seats,  and  as  many  more  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills  above  them  on  extraordinary  occasions. 

Philostratus  states  that  a temple  of  Tyche  or 
Fortune  stood  on  one  side  of  the  Stadium  : and  as 
there  are  considerable  remains  of  rough  masonry 
on  the  summit  of  the  western  hill,  this  is  supposed 
to  have  been  the  site  of  the  temple.  The  tomb  of 
Herodes,  who  was  buried  near  the  Stadium,  may 
have  occupied  the  summit  of  the  opposite  hill.  Op- 
posite the  Stadium  was  a bridge  across  the  Hissus, 
of  which  the  foundations  still  exist.  (Leake,  p.  195.) 
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15.  Arch  of  Hadrian. 

This  Arch,  which  is  still  extant,  is  opposite  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  Olympieium,  and  formed 
an  entrance  to  the  peribolus  of  the  temple.  It  is  a 
paltry  structure;  and  the  style  is  indeed  so  unworthy 
of  the  real  enlargement  of  taste  which  Hadrian  is 
acknowledged  to  have  displayed  in  the  fine  arts, 
that  Mure  conjectures  with  much  probability  that  it 
may  have  been  a work  erected  in  his  honour  by  the 
Athenian  municipality,  or  by  some  other  class  of 
admirers  or  flatterers,  rather  than  by  himself.  “ This 
arch,  now  deprived  of  the  Corinthian  columns  which 
adorned  it,  and  covered  at  the  base  with  three  feet 
of  accumulated  soil,  consisted  when  complete  of  an 
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archway  20  feet  wide,  between  piers  above  15  feet 
square,  decorated  with  a column  and  a pilaster  on 
each  side  of  the  arch,  and  the  whole  presenting  an 
exactly  similar  appearance  on  either  face.  Above 
the  centre  of  the  arch  stood  an  upper  order  sur- 
mounted by  a pediment,  and  consisting  on  either 
front  of  a niche  between  semi-columns;  a thin  par- 
tition separating  the  niches  from  each  other  at  the 
back.  Two  columns  between  a pilaster  flanked  this 
structure  at  either  end,  and  stood  immediately  above 
the  larger  Corinthian  columns  of  the  lower  order. 
The  height  of  the  lower  order  to  the  summit  of  the 
cornice  was  about  33  feet,  that  of  the  upper  to  the 
summit  of  the  pediment  about  23.”  (Leake,  p.  199.) 
The  inscriptions  upon  either  side  of  the  frieze  above 
the  centre  of  the  arch,  describe  it  as  dividing 
“ Athens,  the  ancient  city  of  Theseus  ” from  the 
“ City  of  Hadrian.”  On  the  north-western  side  : 

Aj8’  eto"’  'ABr\vai  ©rjcrews  t]  rrp\v  irdAis. 

On  the  south-eastern  side : 

Ai8’  et(r’  'ASpiavov  Koi>x^i  ©rjaecos  ttoXIs. 

These  lines  are  an  imitation  of  an  inscription 
said  to  have  been  engraved  by  Theseus  upon  cor- 
responding sides  of  a boundary  column  on  the 
isthmus  of  Corinth  (Pint.  Thes.  25  ; Strab.  iii. 

p.  171); 
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Tct8’  ovxl  Tl€\oTr6yv7]a'os  oAA’ 

Tad’  6(Tt1  IleAoTrdvvrjcros  ovk  Twvia. 

(Comp.  Bbckh,  Inscr.  No.  520.) 

We  know  that  a quarter  of  Athens  was  called 
Hadrianopolis  in  honour  of  Hadrian  (Spartian.  lla  ■ 
drian.  20) ; and  the  above-mentioned  inscription 
proves  that  this  name  was  given  to  the  quarter 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  arch,  in  which  stood  the 
mighty  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  completed  by  this 
emperor. 

16.  The  Aqueduct  of  Hadrian. 

The  position  and  remains  of  this  aqueduct  have 
been  already  described.  [See  p.  264,  b.] 

17.  The  Agora. 

Before  the  publication  of  Forchhammer’s  work, 
it  was  usually  supposed  there  were  two  market- 
places at  Athens,  one  to  the  west  and  the  other  tc 
the  north  of  tlie  Acropolis,  the  former  being  called 
the  Old  Agora,  and  the  latter  the  New  or  Eretrian 
Agora.  This  error,  which  has  led  to  such  serious 
mistakes  in  Athenian  topography,  appears  to  have 
been  first  started  by  Meursius,  and  has  been  adopted 
by  subsequent  writers  on  the  subject,  including  even 
Leake  and  Muller.  Forchhammer,  however,  has 
now  clearly  established  that  there  was  only  one 
Agora  at  Athens,  which  was  situated  west  of  the 
Acropolis ; and  that  there  is  no  proof  at  all  for  the 
existence  of  the  New  Agora,  which  was  placed  by 
preceding  writers  directly  north  of  the  Acropolis  in 
the  midst  of  the  modem  town  of  Athens. 

The  general  position  of  the  Agora,  vulgarly  called 
the  Old  Agora,  cannot  admit  of  dispute;  though  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  detennine  its  exact  boun- 
daries. The  Agora  formed  a part  of  the  Cerameicus. 
It  is  important  to  recollect  this,  since  Pausanias,  in 
his  description  of  the  Cerameicus  (i  cc.  3 — 17), 
gives  hkewise  a description  of  the  Agora,  but  with- 
out mentioning  the  latter  by  name.  It  cannot, 
however,  be  doubted  that  he  is  actually  giving  an 
account  of  the  Agora,  inasmuch  as  the  statues  ol 
Lycurgus,  Demosthenes,  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton 
which  he  mentions  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  anj 
expressly  stated  by  other  authorities  to  have  been  in 
the  Agora.  The  statue  of  Lycurgus  is  placed  in 
the  Agora  by  a Psephisma,  quoted  by  Plutarch 
fVit.  X.  Orat.  p.  852);  though  the  same  writer,  in 
his  life  of  Lycurgus  (^Ibid.  p.  384),  says  that  it 
stood  in  the  Cerameicus.  So,  also,  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton  are  described  by  Arrian 
(^Anab.  iii.  16),  as  being  in  the  Cerameicus,  but  are 
placed  in  the  Agora  by  Aristotle  (^Rhet.  i.  9), 
Lucian  (^Parasii.  48),  and  Aristophanes  (ayopdaco 
r’  iu  Tois  bivAois  ’ApiaroyeLTOvi,  Lysistr. 

633.)  On  the  east  the  Agora  extended  as  far  as 
the  ascent  to  the  Propylaea.  This  is  evident  from 
the  position  of  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aris- 
togeiton, which  stood  on  an  elevated  situation,  near 
the  temple  of  Nike,  which,  as  we  have  already  seen 
was  immediately  in  front  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Propylaea.  (^kPivtui  iv  KepageiKiS  at  elKouei-,  pj 
duL/uLSU  es  TcdXiv  [i.  e.  the  AcropolisJ  KaravTiKpb 
Tov  MvTpcpoVj  Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  16.)  The  extent 
of  the  Agora  towards  the  east  is  also  proved  by  the 
position  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
which  was  at  the  foot  of  the  Propylaea  (Pans.  i.  22. 
§ 3 ; irerpav  irap  avr^v  HaWdSos,  Emup.  Hippol- 
30),  but  which  is  also  expressly  said  to  have  been 
in  the  Agora.  (Apollod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Tldv 

u 3 
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Sr^fjLos  ’Ac^poStTTj.)  On  the  west  the  Agora  appears 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  Pnyx.  Thus,  we 
find  in  Aristophanes,  that  Dicaeopolis,  who  had 
secured  his  seat  in  the  Pnyx  at  the  first  dawn  of 
day,  looks  down  upon  the  Agora  beneath  him, 
where  the  logistae  are  chasing  the  people  with  their 
vermilion  coloured  rope  (Ai’istoph.  Acharn.  21,  seq. 
with  Schol.)  For  the  same  reason,  when  Philip 
had  taken  Elateia,  the  retail  dealers  were  driven 
from  their  stalls  in  the  market,  and  their  booths 
burnt,  that  the  people  might  assemble  more  quickly 
in  the  Pnyx.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  284,  quoted  by 
l\Iuller.)  It,  therefore,  appears  that  the  Agora  was 
situated  in  the  valley  between  the  Acropolis,  the 
Areiopagus,  the  Pnyx,  and  the  Museium,  being 
bounded  by  the  Acropolis  on  the  east,  by  the  Pnyx 
on  the  west,  by  the  Ai-eiopagus  on  the  north,  and  by 
the  Mnseium  on  the  south.  This  is  the  site  assigned 
to  it  by  Muller  and  Forchbammer;  but  Ross  and 
Ulrichs  place  it  north  of  the  ra\dne  between  the 
Areiopagus  and  the  Acropohs,  and  between  these 
hills  and  the  hill  on  which  the  Theseium  stands. 
(^Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alterthumswissenschaft,  p.  22, 
1844.)  Some  account  of  the  buildings  in  the  Agora 
will  be  given  in  the  description  of  the  route  of  Pau- 
sanias  through  the  city. 

The  existence  of  a second  Agora  at  Athens  has 
been  so  generally  admitted,  that  the  arguments  in 
favour  of  this  supposition  require  a little  examination. 
Leake  supposed  the  new  Agora  to  have  been  formed 
in  the  last  century  b.  c.,  and  conjectures  that  the 
ostensible  reason  of  the  change  was  the  defilement 
of  the  old  Agora  by  the  massacre  which  occurred  in 
the  Cerameicus,  when  Athens  was  taken  by  Sulla, 
B.  c.  86.  Muller,  however,  assigns  to  the  new  Agora 
a much  earlier  date,  and  supposes  that  it  was  one 
of  the  markets  of  Athens  in  the  time  of  Aristophanes 
and  Demosthenes,  since  both  these  writers  mention 
the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  which  he  places 
near  the  gate  of  the  new  Agora. 

The  arguments  for  the  existence  of  the  new  Agora 
to  the  north  of  the  Acropolis  may  be  thus  stated:  — 

1.  Apollodorus  speaks  of  the  ancient  Agora 
apxaia  ayopa'),  thereby  implying  that  there  was  a 
second  and  more  recent  one.  (ndu5rip.oi/  ’ Adi]vr](Tiv 
K\riQr,vai  t^v  afj.(pi5pvde7(Tau  irepl  tt]v  dpxo-io.v  ayo- 
pdv,  8/a  t8  ivravda  irdvra  rhv  5rip.ov  awdyeaQai 
rh  -iraKaihv  iu  rats  iKK\r]aiaLS,  hs  iudhovv  dyopds, 
Apollod.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Hdvdrjfios  A(ppod'iT7}.') 

2.  It  is  maintained  from  a passage  in  Strabo  that 
this  new  Agora  bore  the  name  of  the  Eretrian  Agora. 
The  words  of  Strabo  are : “ Eretria,  some  say,  was 
colonised  from  I\Iacistus  in  Triphylia  imder  Eretrieus, 
others,  from  the  Athenian  Eretria,  which  is  now 
Agora.”  (’EpeVp/av  5’  ol  p.hu  arrh  MaK/crrou  rrjs 
TpKpuXias  cnroiKKrOriuaL  cpacnv  utt’  ’Eperp/ecwy,  ol  S’ 
dirh  TT]S  ’ Pi.di\vT)(nv  ’Eperp/as,  % vvv  iariv  dyopd, 
Strab.  X.  p.  447.)  3.  Pausanias,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  gives  a description  of  the  buildings  in  the  old 
Agora,  but  without  once  mentioning  the  latter  by 
name.  It  is  not  till  the  17  th  chapter  that  he  speaks 
of  the  Agora,  just  before  he  describes  the  gymnasium 
of  Ptolemy  and  the  temple  of  Theseus.  Hence  it  is 
inferred  that  the  old  Agora  had  ceased  to  be  used 
as  a market-place  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  and 
that  the  Agora  mentioned  by  him  is  the  so-called 
new  Agora.  4.  The  chief  argument,  however,  for 
the  existence  of  the  new  Agora  is  the  Doric  portico, 
which  is  situated  at  a distance  of  about  250  yards 
opposite  the  northern  extremity  of  the  rocks  of  the 
Acropohs.  It  is  maintained  that  the  style  of  archi- 
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tecture  of  this  building,  and  still  more  the  inscrip- 
tions upon  it,  prove  it  to  have  been  the  Propylaeum 
or  gateway  of  the  Agora;  and  it  is  thought  to  be 
the  same  as  the  gate,  which  Pausanias  describes  as 
close  to  the  statue  of  Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Stoa  Poecile  (i.  15.  § 1). 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  it  may  be  observed: 
1.  Apollodorus  did  not  speak  of  an  ancient  market- 
place in  contradistinction  from  a new  market-place; 
he  derives  the  name  of  dyopd  from  the  assembling 
((Twdy€(r6aL')  of  the  people,  and  calls  the  place  where 
they  assembled  the  ancient  Agora,  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  their  later  place  of  assembly  on  the 
Pnyx.  2.  The  passage  of  Strabo  is  too  obscure  to 
be  of  any  authority  in  such  a controversy.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Agora  mentioned  in  this  pas- 
sage is  the  market,  or  a market,  and  whether  it  was 
in  Athens  or  in  Attica.  Supposing  that  Strabo 
meant  the  Agora  at  Athens,  there  is  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  understand  him  to  allude  to  the  so- 
called  old  Agora.  3.  It  is  quite  an  accidental  cir- 
cumstance that  Pausanias  uses  the  word  Agora  for 
the  first  time  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  chapter. 
He  had  previously  described  the  Agora  under  the 
name  of  Cerameicus,  of  which  it  was  a part,  and  he 
would  probably  not  have  used  the  name  Agora  at 
all,  had  not  the  mention  of  the  Hermes  Agoraeus 
accidentally  given  occasion  to  it.  4.  It  is  most 
probable  that  the  above-mentioned  Doric  portico  was 
not  the  gate  of  any  market,  but  the  portal  of  a 
building  dedicated  to  Athena  Archegetis,  and  erected 
by  donations  from  Julius  Caesar  and  Augustus. 
This  portico  was  quite  different  from  the  gate  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  as  standing  close  to  the  statue 
of  Hermes  Agoraeus ; for  this  gate  and  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  so-called  old  Agora.  A few 
words  must  be  said  on  each  of  these  points. 

First,  as  to  the  Hermes  Agoraeus,  it  is  expressly 
stated  by  an  ancient  authority  that  this  statue  stood 
in  the  middle  of  the  Agora.  (eV/ueVp  d.yopa  XSpvrai 
'Ep/xov  oLyopalov  dyaXfxa,  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit. 
297.)  Near  this  statue,  and  consequently  in  the 
middle  of  the  Agora,  stood  a gate  (ttuA?;),  which 
appears  from  the  account  of  Pausanias  (i.  15.  § 1) 
to  have  been  a kind  of  triumphal  arch  erected  to 
commemorate  the  victory  of  the  Athenians  over  the 
troops  of  Cassander.  This  archway  probably  stood 
upon  the  same  spot  as  the  IlvXis  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes (wepl  tSv  ’Epfi^v  rhu  -irphs  rfi  irvXiSi, 
c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesih.  p.  1146),  and  may  even  have 
been  the  same  building  as  the  latter,  to  which  the 
trophy  was  subsequently  added.  The  Hermes  Ago- 
raeus, which  was  made  of  bronze,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  statues  in  Athens,  partly  from  its 
position,  and  partly  from  the  beauty  of  its  workman- 
ship. (Lucian,  Jup.  Trag.  33.)  This  “ Hermes 
near  the  gate  ” (^Epp.rjs  irphs  rfj  ttvX'iSi,  or  Trapd 
rhv  TTvXojva)  was  frequently  used  to  designate  the 
part  of  the  Cerameicus  (Agora)  in  which  it  stood. 
(Dem.  1.  c.;  Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Phot.  Lex.  'Epp^s 
Tfphs  rfi  ttvXlSi.')  It  was  erected  by  the  nine  ar- 
chons  at  the  time  when  the  fortifications  of  the 
Peiraeeus  were  commenced,  as  was  shown  by  the  in- 
scription upon  it,  preserved  by  Philochoms  (ap. 
Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ripbv  rp  TrvXiSi  'Epprjs').  Accoi'ding 
to  Philochorus  (1.  c.)  it  was  called  6 TlvXa>r  6 ’At- 
tik6s  : for  the  latter  word,  which  is  evidently  cor- 
rupt, Leake  proposes  to  read  ’Aotikos,  and  Forch- 
hamraer  ’Ayopdios.  Sometimes  the  “ Gate  ” alone 
was  employed  to  indicate  this  locahty:  thus  Isaeus 
speaks  of  a lodging-house  “ in  the  Cerameicus  near 
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the  Gate  *’  (t^s  eV  Kepa/^ei/fw  crvvoiK'ias,  rrjs  wapa 
T^?^'  TTu\i8a,  de  Philoct.  hered.  p.  58,  Steph.). 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  the  Doric  portico  in  the 
so-called  new  Agora,  it  is  evident  from  its  style 
of  architecture  that  it  was  erected  after  the  time  of 
Cassander,  to  say  nothing  of  an  earlier  period.  It 
consists  at  present  of  four  Doric  columns  4 feet  4 
inches  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  26  feet  high, 
including  the  capital,  the  columns  supporting  a 
pediment  surmounted  by  a large  acroterium  in  the 
centre,  and  by  a much  smaller  one  at  either  end.  If 
there  were  any  doubt  respecting  the  comparatively 
late  date  of  this  building,  it  would  be  removed  by 
two  inscriptions  upon  it,  of  which  the  one  on  the 
architrave  is  a dedication  to  Athena  Archegetis  by 
the  people,  and  records  that  the  building  had  been 
erected  by  means  of  donations  from  C.  Julius  Caesar 
and  Augustus  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  477) ; while  the  second 
on  the  central  acroterium  shows  that  a statue  of 
Lucius  Caesar,  the  grandson  and  adopted  son  of 
Augustus,  had  been  placed  on  the  summit  of  the 
pediment.  (Bbckh,  No.  312.)  It  would  seem  to 
follow  from  the  first  of  these  inscriptions  that  these 
columns  with  their  architrave  belonged  to  a small 
temple  of  Athena  Archegetis,  and  there  would  pro- 
bably have  never  been  any  question  about  the  m.atter, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  two  other  inscriptions,  which 
seem  to  support  the  idea  of  its  occupying  part  of  the 
site  of  the  so-called  new  Agora.  One  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  upon  the  pedestal  of  a statue  of  Julia, 
which  was  erected  in  the  name  of  the  Areiopagus, 
the  Senate  of  Six  Hundred,  and  the  people,  at  the 
cost  of  Dionysius  of  Marathon,  who  w'as  at  the  time 
Agoranomus  with  Q.  Naevius  Kufus  of  Melite. 
(Bbckh,  No.  313.)  The  statue  itself  has  disap- 
peared, but  the  basis  was  found  near  the  portico. 
We  do  not,  however,  know  that  the  statue  originally 
stood  where  the  pedestal  has  been  found ; and  even 
if  it  did,  it  is  absurd  to  conclude  from  this  inscription 
that  it  stood  in  the  Agora,  simply  because  Dionysius, 
who  defrayed  the  expenses  of  raising  the  monument, 
indulged  in  the  pardonable  vanity  of  indicating  the 
time  of  its  erection  by  the  Agoranomia  of  himself 
and  of  Kufus.  The  other  inscription  is  an  edict  of 
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the  emperor  Hadiian,  respecting  the  sale  of  oils  and 
the  duties  to  be  paid  upon  them  (Bbckh,  No.  355); 
but  the  large  stone  upon  which  the  inscription  has 
been  cut,  and  which  now  appears  to  form  a part  of 
the  ancient  portico,  did  not  belong  to  it  originally, 
and  was  placed  in  its  present  position  in  order  to 
form  the  corner  of  a house,  which  was  built  close  to 
the  portico. 

There  is,  therefore,  no  reason  whatsoever  for  be- 
lieving this  portico  to  have  been  a gateway,  to  say 
nothing  of  a {(ate  of  the  Agora;  and,  consequently, 
we  may  dismiss  as  quite  untenable  the  supposition 
of  two  market-places  at  Athens.  Of  the  buildings 
in  the  Agora  aii  account  is  given  below  in  the  route 
of  Pausanias  through  the  city. 

18.  The  Cerameicm. 

There  w^ere  two  districts  of  this  name,  called  re- 
spectively the  Outer  and  the  Imier  Cerameicus,  both 
belonging  to  the  demus  al  Kepap-eTs,  the  fonner  being 
outside,  and  the  latter  within,  the  city  walls,  (^elat 
Svh  Kepajuei/fot  • 6 pev  e^co  reixovs,  6 8’  ivrSs, 
Suid.  Hesych.  s.  v.  KepapeiKos;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Eq.  969.)  Of  the  Outer  Cerameicus  we  shall  speak 
in  our  account  of  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  Through 
the  principal  part  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus  there  ran  a 
wide  street,  bordered  by  colonnades,  which  ledfi'om  the 
Dipylum,  also  called  the  Ceramic  gate,  through  the 
Agora  between  the  Areiopagus  and  the  Acropolis  on 
one  side,  and  the  hill  of  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx  on 
the  other.  (Himer.  Sophist.  Or.  iii.  p.  446,  Wems- 
dorf ; Liv.xxxi.  24;  Plut.  14;  comp,  ol  Kepaprjs 
eV  raiai  TTvkats,  Aristoph.  Ran.  1125.)  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  Agora  formed  part  of  the 
Cerameicus.  After  passing  through  the  former,  the 
street  was  continued,  though  probably  under  another 
name,  as  far  as  the  fountain  of  Callirhoe.  For  a 
further  account  of  this  street,  see  pp.  297,  a,  299,  a. 

B.  First  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias  through 

the  City.  From  the  Peiraic  Gate  to  the  Ce- 
rameicus. (Pans.  i.  2.) 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Pausanias  entered 
the  city  by  the  Peiraic  gate,  which,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  stood  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Museium. 
[See  p.  263.]  The  first  object  which  he  mentioned 
in  entering  the  city  was  the  Pompeium  (Tlop-neiov')^ 
a building  containing  the  things  necessary  for  the 
processions,  some  of  which  the  Athenians  celebrate 
every  year,  and  others  at  longer  intervals.  Leake 
and  Muller  suppose  that  Pausanias  alludes  to  the 
Panathenaea;  but  Forchhammer  considers  it  more 
probable  that  he  referred  to  the  Eleusinian  festival, 
for  rea'sons  which  are  stated  below.  In  this  building 
were  kept  vases  of  gold  and  silver,  called  Uop-wCia, 
used  in  the  processions.  (Philochor.  ap.  Harpocrat. 
s.  V.  Ilo;U7re7a;  Dem.  c.  Androt.  p.  615;  Plut.  Ale. 
13;  Andoc.  c.  Alcih.  p.  126.)  The  building  must 
have  been  one  of  considerable  size,  since  not  only 
did  it  contain  paintings  and  statues,  among  which 
was  a brazen  statue  of  Socrates  by  Lysippus  (Diog. 
Laert.  ii.  43),  a picture  of  Isocrates  (Plut.  Vit.  X. 
Orat.  p.  839),  and  some  portraits  by  Craterus  (Plin. 
XXXV.  11.  s.  40);  but  we  read  of  com  and  flour 
being  deposited  here,  and  measured  before  the  proper 
officers,  to  be  sold  at  a lower  price  to  the  people. 
(Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918.)  The  Pompeium  was 
probably  chosen  for  this  purpose  as  being  the  most 
suitable  place  near  the  road  to  the  Peiraeeus. 

The  street  from  the  Peiraic  gate  to  the  Ceramei^ 
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cus  passed  between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  Museium. 
The  whole  of  this  hilly  district  formed  the  quarter 
called  Melite,  which  was  a demus  of  Attica.  Pau- 
sanias  says,  that  close  to  the  Pompeium  was  a tem- 
ple of  Demeter,  containing  statues  of  Demeter,  Core 
(Proserpine),  and  lacchus  holding  a torch;  and  as 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  been  initiated  in  Melite  into 
the  Lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Ran.  504),  we  may  infer  that  the  above-mentioned 
temple  is  the  one  in  which  the  initiation  took  place. 
It  was  probably  for  this  reason  that  a temple  was 
built  to  Hercules  in  Melite,  in  which  at  the  time  of 
the  plague  there  was  dedicated  the  celebrated  statue 
of  Hercules  Alexicacus,  the  work  of  Ageladas. 
(Schol.  ad  Aristoph,  1.  c. ; Tzetz.  Chil.  viii.  191.) 
This  temple  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  pro- 
bably because  it  lay  at  a little  distance  to  the  right 
of  the  street. 

This  street  appears  to  have  been  one  of  consider- 
able length.  After  descnbing  the  Pompeium,  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  and  a group  representing  Posei- 
don on  horseback  hurling  his  trident  at  the  giant 
Polybotes,  he  proceeds  to  say:  “ From  the  gate  to 
the  Cerameicus  extend  colonnades  (crroai),  before 
which  are  brazen  images  of  illustrious  men  and 
women.  The  one  of  the  two  colonnades  (^  kripa 
rcov  (TTowv')  contains  sanctuaries  of  the  gods,  a gym- 
nasium of  Hermes,  and  the  house  of  Polytion,  wherein 
some  of  the  noblest  Athenians  are  said  to  nave  imi- 
tated the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  In  my  time  the 
house  was  consecrated  to  Dionysus.  This  Diony- 
sus they  call  Melpomenus,  for  a similar  reason  that 
Apollo  is  called  Musagetes.  Here  are  statues  of 
Athena  Paeonia,  of  Zeus,  of  Mnemosyne,  of  the 
]\luses,  and  of  Apollo,  a dedication  and  work  of 
Eubulides.  Here  also  is  the  daemon  Acratus,  one 
of  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose  face  only  is 
seen  projecting  from  the  wall.  After  the  sacred 
enclosure  (reperos')  of  Dionysus  there  is  a building 
containing  images  of  clay,  which  represent  Am- 
phictyon,  king  of  the  Athenians,  entertaining  Diony- 
sus and  other  gods.  Here  also  is  Pegasus  of  Eleu- 
therae,  who  introduced  Dionysus  among  the  Athe- 
nians.” 

It  would  appear  that  the  aroai,  of  which  Pau- 
sanias speaks  in  this  passage,  were  a continuous 
series  of  colonnades  or  cloisters,  supported  by  pillars 
and  open  to  the  street,  such  as  are  common  in  many 
continental  towns,  and  of  which  we  had  a specimen 
a few  years  ago  in  part  of  Eegent  Street  in  London. 
Under  them  were  the  entrances  to  the  private  houses 
and  sanctuaries.  That  Pausanias  was  speaking  of  a 
continuous  series  of  colonnades,  on  either  side  of  the 
street,  is  evident  from  the  words  7]  krepa  rwu  arowv. 
Unfortunately  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name 
of  this  street.  In  sneaking  of  the  house  of  Polytion, 
Pausanias  evidently  alludes  to  Alcibiades  and  his 
companions ; but  it  may  be  remarked  that  an  accu- 
sation against  Alcibiades  speaks  of  the  house  of  Al- 
cibiades as  the  place  where  the  profanation  took 
place,  though  it  mentions  Polytion  as  one  of  the  ac- 
complices. (Plut.  Ale.  22.) 

C.  Second  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. 
— From  the  Stoa  Basileius  in  the  Agora  to  the 
Temple  of  Eucleia  leyond  the  Ilissus.  (Pans.  i. 
3—14.) 

In  entering  the  Cerameicus  from  the  street  lead- 
ing between  the  hills  of  Pnyx  and  the  Museium, 
Pausanias  turned  to  the  right,  and  stood  before  the 
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Stoa  Basileius^  or  Royal  Colonnade,  in  which  the 
Archon  Basileus  held  his  court.  It  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said  previously,  that  Pausanias  had 
now  entered  the  Agora,  though  he  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  latter ; and  the  buildings  which  he 
now  describes  were  all  situated  in  the  Agora,  or  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Upon  the  roof  of  the 
Stoa  Basileius  were  statues  of  Theseus  throwing 
Sciron  into  the  sea,  and  of  Hemera  (Aurora)  carry- 
ing away  Cephalus  : hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
there  was  a temple  of  Hemera  under  or  by  the  side 
of  this  Stoa.  It  appears  to  have  faced  the  east,  so 
that  the  statues  of  Hemera  and  Cephalus  would 
witness  the  first  dawn  of  day.  Near  the  portico 
there  were  statues  of  Conon,  Timotheus,  Evagoras, 
and  Zeus  Eleutherius.  Behind  the  latter,  says 
Pausanias,  was  a stoa,  containing  paintings  of  the 
gods,  of  Theseus,  Democracy,  and  the  People,  and 
of  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  These  paintings  were 
by  Euphranor,  and  w'ere  much  celebrated.  (Plut.  de 
Glor.  Ath.  2;  Plin.  xxxv.  11.  s.  40 ; Val.  Max. 
viii.  12.)  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  name  of 
this  stoa,  but  we  know  from  other  authorities,  and 
from  his  description  of  the  paintings,  that  it  was  the 
Stoa  Eleutherius.  In  front  of  it  stood  the  statue  of 
Zeus  Eleutherius,  as  Pausanias  describes.  This 
stoa  probably  stood  alongside  of  the  Stoa  Basileius. 
(Plat.  Theag.  init. ; Xen.  Oeconom.  7.  § 1 ; Har- 
pocrat.  Hesych.  s.  v.  SacriAeios  ^rod-  Eustath.  ad 
Odyss.  i.  395.)  Near  the  Stoa  Basileius  was  the 
Temple  of  Apollo  Patrous,  the  same  as  the  Pythian 
Apollo,  but  worshipped  at  Athens  as  a guardian 
deity  under  the  name  of  Patrous  (jhv  ’AwcAAco  rhv 
Uvdioy,  hs  Uarp^os  iari  rfj  noAfL,  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  274;  Aristid.  Or.Panath.  i.  p.  112,  Jebb;  Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V.) 

Pausanias  next  mentions  “ a Temple  of  the  Mother 
of  the  Gods  (the  Metroon,  Mgrpepouy,  whose  statue 
was  made  by  Pheidias,  and  near  it  the  Bouleuterium 
{^ovAevHipiov),  or  Council  House  of  the  Five  Hun- 
dred.” He  gives  no  indication  of  the  position  of 
these  buildings  relatively  to  those  previously  men- 
tioned; but  as  we  know  that  the  statues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Aristogeiton,  which  stood  higher  up, 
near  the  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  were  over  against 
the  Metroum  (KaravriKph  rod  Mgrpepov,  Ai'rian, 
Anab.  iii.  16),  we  may,  perhaps,  conclude  that  they 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  Agora  at  right  angles  to  the 
side  occupied  by  the  Stoa  Basileius  and  Stoa  Eleu- 
therius. In  the  Metroum  the  public  records  were 
kept.  It  is  also  said  by  Aeschines  to  have  been  near 
the  Bouleuterium  (Aesch.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  576,  Reiske; 
Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  381,  c.  Aristog.  i.  p.  799; 
Lycurg.  c.  Leocrat.  p.  184;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Mtj- 
rp^ov,  Suidas,  s.v.  MgTpayvpTTjs.y  In  the  Bou- 
leuterium were  sanctuaries  of  Zeus  Boulaeus  and 
Athena  Boulaea,  and  an  altar  of  Hestia  Boulaea. 
Suppliants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  these  deities,  and  oaths  were  taken  upon  their 
altars.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 52  ; Andoc.  de  Mys. 
p.  22,  de  Redit.  p.  82,  Reiske;  Antiph.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  227 ; Diod.  xiv.  4.) 

The  Tholus,  which  Pausanias  places  near  the 
Bouleuterion  (i.  5.  § 1),  probably  stood  immediately 
above  the  latter.  It  was  a circular  building,  and 
was  covered  with  a dome  built  of  stone.  (Timaeus, 
Lex.  Plat.,  Hesych.,  Suid.,  Phot.  s.  v.  0oAos ; Bek- 
ker,  Anecd.  Gr.  i.  p.  264.)  It  contained  some  small 
silver  images  of  the  gods,  and  was  the  place  where  the 
Prytanes  took  their  common  meals,  and  offered  their 
sacrifices.  (Pollux,  viii.  155;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg 
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p.  419.)  After  the  Tholus  there  followed,  higher  np 
(awrepw),  the  Statiies  of  the  Eponymi,  or  heroes, 
from  whom  were  derived  the  names  of  the  Attic 
tribes;  and  after  the  latter  (/iero  5e  ras  clKovas 
rav  iTroovvfioiV,  i.  8.  § 2)  the  statues  of  Amphiaraus, 
and  of  Eirene  (Peace),  bearing  Plutus  as  her  son. 
In  the  same  place  (eVraO^a)  stood  also  statues  of 
Lycurgus,  son  of  Lycrophron,  of  Callias,  who  made 
peace  with  Artaxerxes,  and  of  Demosthenes,  the 
latter,  according  to  Plutarch  (F^^.  X.  Orat.  p.  847), 
being  near  the  altar  of  the  12  gods.  Pausanias, 
however,  says,  that  near  this  statue  was  the  Temple 
of  Ares,  in  which  were  two  statues  of  Aphrodite, 
one  of  Ares  by  Alcamenes,  an  Athena  by  Locrus 
of  Paros,  and  an  Enyo  by  the  sons  of  Praxiteles: 
around  the  temple  there  stood  Hercules,  Theseus, 
and  Apollo,  and  likewise  statues  of  Calades  and 
Pindar.  Not  far  from  these  (ou  Trdppco)  stood  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken.  The  Altar  of  the  Twelve 
Gods,  which  Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention, 
stood  near  this  spot  in  the  Agora.  (Herod,  vi.  108; 
Thuc.  vi.  54 ; Xen.  Hipparch.  3 ; Lycurg.  c.  Leocr. 
p.  198,  Eeiske;  Plut.  Nic.  13,  Vit.  X.  Orat.  1.  c.) 
Close  to  this  altar  was  an  inclosure,  called  Ilepi- 
o-X^iVtcTjUa,  where  the  votes  for  ostracism  were  taken. 
(Plut.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  1.  c.)  In  the  same  neighbour- 
hood was  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
placed  by  Apollodorus  in  the  Agora  (ap.  Harpocrat. 
s.  V.  Tl6.v^y}pos  ’A<ppo5iT7)),  but  which  is  not  men- 
tioned by  Pausanias  (i.  22.  § 1 — 3)  till  he  returns 
from  the  Theatre  to  the  Propylaea.  It  must,  there- 
fore, have  stood  above  the  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  more  to  the  east. 

Upon  reaching  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus, 
which  he  would  afterwards  approach  by  another 
route,  Pausanias  retraced  his  steps,  and  went  along 
the  wide  street,  which,  as  a continuation  of  the 
Cerameicus,  led  to  the  Ilissus.  In  this  street  there 
appear  to  have  been  only  private  houses;  and  the 
first  monument  which  he  mentions  after  leaving  the 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton,  was  “ the 
theatre,  called  the  Odeium,  before  the  entrance  to 
which  are  statues  of  Egyptian  kings  ” (i.  8.  § 6). 
Then  follows  a long  historical  digression,  and  it  is 
not  till  he  arrives,  at  the  14th  chapter,  that  he 
resumes  his  topographical  description,  by  saying : 
“ Upon  entering  the  Athenian  Odeium  there  is, 
among  other  things,  a statue  of  Dionysus,  worthy  of 
inspection.  Near  it  is  a fountain  called  Enneacrunus 
(i.  e.  of  Nine  Pipes),  since  it  was  so  constructed  by 
Peisistratus.” 

The  Odeium  must,  therefore,  have  stood  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  IKssus,  to  the  SE.  of  the 
Olympieium,  since  the  site  of  the  Enneacrunus,  or 
fountain  of  Callirhoe,  is  well  known.  [See  p.  292.] 
This  Odeium  must  not  be  confounded  with  the 
Odeium  of  Pericles,  of  which  Pausanias  afterwards 
speaks,  and  which  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Acropolis,  and  near  the  great  Dionysiac  theatre. 
As  neither  of  these  buildings  bore  any  distinguishing 
epithet,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  determine  which  of 
the  two  is  meant,  when  the  ancient  writers  speak  of 
the  Odeium.  It  will  assist,  however,  in  distin- 
guishing them,  to  recollect  that  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles  must  have  been  a building  of  comparatively 
small  size,  since  it  was  covered  all  over  with  a 
pointed  roof,  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes 
(Plut.  Pericl.  13);  while  the  Odeium  on  the  Ilissus 
appears  to  have  been  an  open  place  surrounded  with 
rows  of  seats,  and  of  considerable  size.  Hence,  the 
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latter  is  called  a tottos,  a term  which  could  hardly 
have  been  applied  to  a building,  like  the  Odeium  of 
Pericles.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  cpSelou’  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  1148.)  This  Odeium  is  said  by  Hesychius 
(1.  c.)  to  have  been  the  place  in  which  the  rhap- 
sodists  and  citharodists  contended  before  the  erection 
of  the  theatre;  and,  as  we  know  that  the  theatre 
was  commenced  as  early  as  B.  c.  500,  it  must  have 
been  built  earlier  than  the  Odeium  of  Pericles. 
Upon  the  erection  of  the  latter,  the  earlier  Odeium 
ceased  to  be  used  for  its  original  purpose ; and  was. 
employed  especially  as  a public  granary,  where,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  corn  was  sold  to  the  citizens  at  a 
fixed  i)rice.  Here,  also,  the  court  sat  for  trying  the 
cases,  called  St'/cat  a'nov,  in  order  to  recover  the 
interest  of  a woman’s  dowry  after  divorce  : this 
interest  was  called  airos  (alimony  or  maintenance),, 
because  it  was  the  income  out  of  which  the  woman 
had  to  be  maintained.  It  is  probable,  from  the 
name  of  the  suit,  and  from  the  place  in  which  it 
was  tried,  that  in  earlier  times  the  defendant  was 
called  upon  to  pay  the  damages  in  kind,  that  is, 
in  corn  or  some  other  sort  of  provisions ; though 
it  was  soon  found  more  convenient  to  commute  this 
for  a money  payment.  (Dem.  c.  Phorm.  p.  918, 
c.  Neaer.  p.  1362;  Lys.  c.  Agor.  p.  717,  ed.  Eeiske; 
Suid.  s.  V.  wdeiou ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.  oltos.')  Xe- 
nophon relates,  that  the  Thirty  Tyrants  summoned 
within  the  Odeium  all  the  hoplites  (3000)  on  the 
catalogus,  and  the  cavalry;  that  half  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian garrison  took  up  their  quarters  within  it ; 
and  that  when  the  Thirty  marched  to  Eleusis,  the 
cavalry  passed  the  night  in  the  Odeium  with  their 
horses.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  9, 10,  24.)  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  could  not  have  been  the  roofed  build- 
ing under  the  Acropolis.  If  we  suppose  the  Odeium 
on  the  Ilissus  to  have  been  surrounded  with  a W’all, 
like  the  Colosseum,  and  other  Eoman  amphitheatres, 
it  would  have  been  a convenient  place  of  defence  in 
case  of  an  unexpected  attack  made  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city. 

After  speaking  of  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain 
Enneacrunus,  Pausanias  proceeds : “ Of  the  temples 
beyond  the  fountain,  one  is  dedicated  to  Demeter 
and  Core  (Proserpine),  in  the  other  stands  a statue 
of  Triptolemus.”  He  then  mentions  several  legends 
respecting  Triptolemus,  in  the  midst  of  which  he 
breaks  off  suddenly  with  these  words:  “ From  pro- 
ceeding further  in  this  narrative,  and  in  the  things 
relating  to  the  Athenian  temple,  called  Eleusinium, 
a vision  in  my  sleep  deterred  me.  But  I will  re- 
turn to  that  of  which  it  is  lawful  for  all  men  to 
write.  In  front  of  the  temple,  in  which  is  the 
statue  of  Triptolemus  [it  should  be  noticed,  that 
Pausanias  avoids,  apparently  on  purpose,  mention- 
ing the  name  of  the  temple],  stands  a brazen  ox, 
as  led  to  sacrifice:  here  also  is  a sitting  statue  of 
Epimenides  of  Cnossus.  Still  further  on  is  the 
Temple  of  Eucleia,  a dedication  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Medes,  who  occupied  the  district  of  Marathon.” 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  preceding  account  that 
Pausanias  makes  no  mention  of  the  city  walls,  which 
he  could  hardly  have  passed  over  in  silence  if  they 
had  passed  between  the  Odeium  and  the  fountain  of 
Enneacrunus,  as  Leake  and  others  suppose.  That 
he  has  omitted  to  speak  of  his  crossing  the  Ilissus, 
which  he  must  have  done  in  order  to  reach  the 
temple  of  Demeter,  is  not  surprising,  when  we  re- 
collect that  the  bed  of  the  Ilissus  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  almost  always  dry,  and  only  filled  for  a 
few  hours  after  heavy  rain.  Moreover,  as  there  can 
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be  little  doubt  that  this  district  was  covered  with 
houses,  it  is  probable  that  the  dry  bed  of  the  river 
was  walled  in,  and  may  thus  have  escaped  the  notice 
of  Pausanias. 

It  is  evident  that  the  temple  of  Demeter  and  of 
Core,  and  the  one  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus, 
stood  near  one  another,  and  apparently  a little  above 
the  fountain.  Here  there  is  still  a small  chapel, 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  foundations  of  walls. 
Wliether  the  Eleusinium  was  either  of  these  temples, 
or  was  situated  in  this  district  at  all,  cannot  be  in 
the  least  determined  from  the  words  of  Pausanias. 
In  the  same  neighbourhood  was  a small  Ionic  build- 
ing, which,  in  the  time  of  Stuart,  formed  a church, 
called  that  of  Panaghia  on  the  Bock  (^Tlavayla 
TreVpai/).  It  has  now  totally  disappeared,  and  is 
only  known  from  the  drawings  of  Stuart.  This 
beautiful  little  temple  was  “ an  ampbiprostyle,  42 
feet  long,  and  20  broad,  on  the  upper  step  of  the 
stylobate.  There  were  four  columns  at  either  end, 
1 foot  9 inches  in  diameter  above  the  spreading 
base.  Those  at  the  eastern  end  stood  before  a pro- 
naos  of  10  feet  in  depth,  leading  by  a door  7 feet 
wide  into  a aT]Kos  of  1.52  th®  breadth  of  both 
12  feet.”  (Leake,  p.  250.)  Leake  supposes  that 
this  is  the  temple  of  the  statue  of  Triptolemus  ; but 
Forchhammer  imagines  it  to  have  been  that  of  Eu- 
cleia.  If  the  latter  conjecture  is  correct,  we  have 
in  this  temple  a building  erected  immediately  after 
the  battle  of  ^larathon. 


D.  Third  Pari  o f the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 
the  Stoa  Basileius  in  the  Agora  to  the  Pryta- 
neium.  (Paus.  i.  14.  § 6 — 18.  § 3.) 

After  speaking  of  the  temple  of  Eucleia  beyond 
the  Ilissus,  Pausanias  returns  to  the  point  from 
which  he  had  commenced  his  description  of  the  Ce- 
rameicus  and  the  Agora.  Having  previously  de- 
scribed the  monuments  in  the  Agora  to  his  right, 
he  now  turns  to  the  left,  and  gives  an  accotmt  of 
the  buildings  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Agora. 
“ Above  the  Cerameicus  and  the  Stoa,  called  Basi- 
leius,” he  continues,  “ is  a temple  of  Hephaestus.  . . 
Near  it  is  a sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania  (c.  14). 
....  In  approaching  the  Stoa,  which  is  called  Poe- 
cile  (riot/ciATj),  from  its  pictures,  is  a bronze  Hermes, 
sumamed  Agoraeus,  and  near  it  a gate,  upon  which 
is  a tropby  of  the  Athenians,  the  victors  in  an 
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equestrian  combat  of  Pleistarchus,  who  had  been' 
entrusted  with  the  command  of  the  cavalry  and 
foreign  troops  of  his  brother  Cassander.”  (c.  15.  § 
1.)  Then  follows  a description  of  the  paintings  in 
the  Stoa  Poecile  after  which  he  proceeds:  “ Before 
the  Stoa  stand  brazen  statues,  Solon,  who  drew  up 
laws  for  the  Athenians,  and  a httle  further  Seleucus 
(c.  16.  § 1).  ...  In  the  Agora  of  the  Athenians  is 
an  Altar  of  Pity  (’EAe'ou  ^cogos),  to  whom  the  Athe- 
nians alone  of  Greeks  give  divine  honours  ” (c.  1 7 
§!)• 

It  would  appear  that  the  three  principal  buildings, 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  the  Temple  of  Hephaes- 
tus, the  Sanctuary  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  and  the 
Stoa  Poecile,  stood  above  one  another,  the  last,  at 
all  events,  having  the  hill  of  Pnyx  behind  it,  as  we 
shall  see  presently.  Of  the  celebrated  statue  of 
Hermes  Agoraeus,  and  of  the  gate  beside  it,  we  have 
already  spoken.  [See  p.  294.1  Near  the  temple  of 
Hephaestus  was  the  Eurysaceium,  or  heroum  of 
Eurysaces,  which  Pausanias  has  not  mentioned. 
(Harpocrat.  s.  v.  KoXwviTas.')  Eurysaces  was  the 
son  of  Ajax.  According  to  an  Athenian  tradition 
he  and  his  brother  Philaeus  had  given  up  Salamis 
to  the  Athenians,  and  had  removed  to  Attica,  Phi- 
laeus taking  up  his  residence  in  Brauron,  and  Eu- 
rysaces in  Melite.  (Plut.  Sol.  10.)  It  was  in  the 
latter  district  that  the  Eurysaceium  was  situated 
(Harpocrat.  s.  v.  EvpvaaKeiov),  which  proves  that 
Melite  must  have  extended  as  far  as  the  side  of  the 
Agora  next  to  the  hill  of  Pnyx. 

In  the  Agora,  and  close  to  the  Eurysaceium  and 
temple  of  Hephaestus,  was  the  celebrated  hill  called 
Colonus,  more  usually  Colonus  Agoraeus,  or  His- 
thius  (KoAwi/^s  ay opaios,  or  p.iaQios'),  which,  from 
its  central  position,  was  a place  of  hire  for  labourers. 
It  received  its  surname  from  this  circumstance,  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  demus  Colonus  beyond  the 
Academy.  (Pollux,  vii.  133;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  Ko- 
Xcov'iTas’,  Argum.  iii.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Colon,  ed.  Her- 
mann.) This  hill  was  a projecting  spur  of  the  hill 
of  Pnyx.  Here  JMeton  appears  to  have  lived,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  a passage  in'  Aristophanes 
(Av.  997),  in  which  Meton  says,  “ Meton  am  I, 
whom  Hellas  and  Colonus  know  ” (pans  eif  iyclo ; 
M4t(vv,  hr  oiSev  'EAAas  KoXwms).  This  is 
confirmed  by  the  statement  that  the  house  of  Meton 
was  close  to  the  Stoa  Poecile.  (Aelian,  V.  II.  xiii. 
12.)  On  the  hill  Colonus  Meton  placed  some  “ as- 
tronomical dedication  ” (auddrjfxd  n darpoKoyiKov'), 
the  nature  of  which  is  not  mentioned ; and  near  it 
upon  the  wall  of  that  part  of  the  Pnyx  whei'e  the 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held,  he  set  up  a 
riXioTpuTTiov,  which  indicated  the  length  of  the  solar 
year.  (gXiOTpomou  iv  af}  vvu  ovarj  iKKXga'ia, 
TTphs  Tcp  Tei'xei  tw  eV  rp  Uvvkl,  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Vesp.  997  ; Suid.  s.  v.  MeVcDV.)  The  Scholiast  also 
says,  that  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  was  behind  the 
Macra  Stoa  (rj  Ma/cpa  2roa);  but  as  no  other  writer 
mentions  a Stoa  of  this  name  in  the  Asty,  it  is  pio- 
bable  that  the  Schohast  meant  the  Stoa  Basileius. 

The  Stoa  Poecile  was  the  Stoa  from  which  the 
Stoic  philosophers  obtained  their  name.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vii.  5;  Lucian,  Demon.  14.)  It  was  origin- 
ally called  2too  Tleiaiaj/dKrios.  (Plut.  dm.  4; 
Diog.  Laert.  1.  c. ; Suid.  s.  v.  Srod.)  It  had  three 
walls  covered  with  paintings ; a middle  wall  with  two 
large  paintings,  representing  scenes  from  the  mythi- 
cal age,  and  one  at  each  end,  containing  a painting 
of  which  the  subject  was  taken  from  Athenian  his- 
tory. On  the  fi-TSt  wall  was  the  battle  of  Oenoe  in 
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the  Argeia,  between  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemo- 
nians. On  the  great  central  wall  was  a picture  of 
the  Athenians  under  Theseus  fighting  against  the 
Amazons,  and  another  representing  an  assembly  of 
the  Greek  chiefs  after  the  capture  of  Troy  deliber- 
ating respecting  the  violation  of  Cassandra  by  Ajax. 
On  the  third  wall  was  a painting  of  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon. These  paintings  were  very  celebrated.  The 
combat  of  the  Athenians  and  Amazons  was  the  work 
of  Micon.  (Aristoph.  Lysistr.  681;  Arrian,  Anab. 
vii.  13.)  The  battle  of  Marathon  was  painted  by 
Polygnotus,  Micon,  and  Pantaenus.  (Plut.  dm.  4 ; 
Diog.  Laert.  vii.  5;  Plin.  xxxv.  8.  s.  34;  Aehan, 
de  Nat.  An.  vii.  38.) 

After  describing  the  Stoa  Poecile,  and  mentioning 
the  statues  of  Solon  and  Seleucus,  and  the  Altar  of 
Pity,  Pausanias  quits  the  Agora  and  goes  up  the 
street  of  the  Cerameicus  towards  Dipylum.  He 
passes  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Areiopagus  with- 
out mentioning  either,  since  the  lower  parts  of  both 
were  covered  with  houses.  The  first  object  which 
he  mentions  is  the  Gymnasium  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  describes  as  not  far  from  the  Agora  (ttjs  ayopas 
aTTfxovTi  ov  TToXv'),  and  named  after  its  founder 
Ptolemy;  it  contained  Hermae  of  stope,  worthy  of 
inspection,  a bronze  image  of  Ptolemy,  and  statues 
of  Juba  the  Libyan,  and  of  Chrysippus  of  Soli.  He 
next  describes  the  Temple  of  Theseus,  which  he 
places  near  the  Gymnasium  (irphs  yvjxvacr'Kp, 
c.  17.  § 2).  The  proximity  of  these  two  buildings  is 
also  noticed  by  Plutarch,  (©pcreis — Kelrai  iv 
rfj  7r6\ei  irapa  rh  vvv  yvjxvda'iov,  Thes.  36.)  Of 
the  temple  of  Theseus  we  have  already  spoken. 
[See  p.  287.]  At  this  spot  Pausanias  quitted  the 
Cerameicus  and  turned  to  the  right  towards  the 
east.  If  he  had  gone  further  on  in  the  direction  of 
Dipylum,  he  would  at  least  have  mentioned  the 
Leocorium,  or  monument  of  the  daughters  of  Leos, 
which  stood  near  the  Dipylum  in  the  inner  Cera- 
meicus. (Thuc.  i.  20,  ii.  57  ; Aelian,  F.  H.  xii. 
28  ; Cic.  de  Nat.  Deor.  hi.  19  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  396  ; 
Harpocrat.  Hesych.  s.  v.  Aecaudpiov.') 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  Ceramei- 
cus was  a long  vride  street,  extending  from  Dipylum 
to  the  Agora,  and  continued  under  another  name  as 
far  as  the  fountain  of  CalLirhoe,  and  the  temple  with 
the  statue  of  Triptolemus,  which  Forchhammer  con- 
jectures to  be  the  same  as  the  Pherephattium.  This 
street,  like  the  Corso  of  the  Italian  towns,  appears 
to  have  been  the  grand  promenade  in  Athens.  The 
following  passage  from  the  speech  of  Demosthenes 
against  Conon  (p.  1258)  gives  a lively  picture  of 
the  locality ; “ Not  long  afterwards,”  says  Ariston, 
“ as  I was  taking  my  usual  walk  in  the  evening  in 
the  Agora  along  with  Phanostratus  the  Cephisian, 
one  of  my  companions,  there  comes  up  to  us  Ctesias, 
the  son  of  this  defendant,  drunk,  at  the  Leocorium, 
near  the  house  of  Pythodorus.  Upon  seeing  us  he 
shouted  out,  and  having  said  something  to  himself 
like  a drunken  man,  so  that  we  could  not  understand 
what  he  said,  he  went  past  us  up  to  Melite  (^nphs 
MeAtTTji/  ^vod).  In  that  place  there  were  drinking 
(as  we  afterwards  learnt)  at  the  house  of  Pamphilus 
the  fuller,  this  defendant  Conon,  a certain  Theo- 
timus,  Archebiades,  Spintharus  the  son  of  Eubulus, 
Theogenes  the  son  of  Andromenes,  a number  of 
persons  whom  Ctesias  brought  down  into  the  Agora. 
It  happened  that  we  met  these  men  as  we  were  re- 
turning from  the  Pherephattium,  and  had  in  our  walk 
again  reached  the  Leocorium.”  It  is  evident  from 
this  account  that  the  house  of  Pamphilus  was  some- 
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where  on  the  hill  of  the  Nymphs;  and  that  the 
Pherephattium  was  in  any  case  to  the  south  of  the 
Leocorium,  and  apparently  at  the  end  of  the  prome- 
nade: hence  it  is  identified  by  Forchhammer  with 
the  temple  with  the  statue  of  Triptolemus. 

After  leaving  the  Theseium,  Pausanias  arrives  at 
the  Temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  frequently  named  the 
Anaceium,  because  the  Dioscuri  (Castor  and  Pollux) 
were  called  ot  ''Avaues,  or  'AvaKoi,  by  the  Athenians. 
(Plut.  Thes.  33;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  5;  Suid.  Etym. 
M.  s.  V.  NvaKoi ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.  'Avau^lov,  ITo- 
XvyvcoTos.')  He  does  not,  however,  mention  either 
the  distance  of  the  Anaceium  from  the  Theseium, 
or  the  direction  which  he  took  in  proceeding  thither-. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  he  turned  to  the  east, 
as  has  been  already  remarked,  since  he  adds  in  the 
next  paragraph,  that  above  the  temple  of  the  Dio- 
scuri is  the  sacred  enclosure  of  Aglaurus.  Tire 
latter,  as  we  know,  was  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  Acropolis,  immediately  under  the  Erech- 
theium  [see  p.  286] ; and  that  the  Anaceium  was 
near  the  Aglaurium,  appears  from  the  tale  of  the 
stratagem  of  Peisistratus  (Polyaen.  i.  21),  which 
has  been  already  related.  The  proximity  of  the 
Anaceium  and  Aglaurium  is  also  attested  by  Lucian. 
{Piscator.  42.)  And  since  Pausanias  mentions  the 
Anaceium  before  the  Aglaurium,  we  may  place  it 
north-west  of  the  latter. 

Near  to  the  Aglaurium,  says  Pausanias,  is  the 
Prytaneium,  where  the  laws  of  Solon  were  preserved. 
Hence  the  Prytaneium  must  have  stood  at  the  north- 
eastern comer  of  the  Acropolis;  a position  which  is 
confirmed  by  the  narrative  of  Pausanias,  that  in 
proceeding  from  thence  to  the  temple  of  Sarapis, 
he  descended  into  the  lowei-  parts  of  the  city  (es  va 
/carw  TTjs  TrdAecos),  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the 
street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  sacred  en- 
closure of  Dionysus  near  the  theatre  commenced  at 
the  Prytaneium.  (Paus.  i.  20.  § 1.) 

North  of  the  Acropolis  there  were  some  other 
monuments.  Of  these  two  of  the  most  celebrated 
are  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis,  erroneously 
called  the  Propylaeum  of  the  new  Agora  [see  p.  295]> 
and  the  Horologium  of  Andronicus  Cyrrhestes.  Ap- 
parently north  of  these  should  be  placed  certain 
buildings  erected  by  Hadrian,  which  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  till  he  had  spoken  of  the  Olympieium, 
the  greatest  of  the  works  of  this  emperor.  After 
describing  the  Olympieium,  Pausanias  remarks  (i. 
18.  § 9):  “ Hadrian  constructed  other  buildings  for 
the  Athenians,  a temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius,  and  a sanctuary  common  to  all  the  gods 
(a  Pantheon).  The  most  conspicuous  objects  aie 
120  columns  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  W'alls  of  the 
porticoes  are  made  of  the  same  material.  In  the 
same  place  are  apartments  (oi/r^/xaTa)  adorned  with 
gilded  roofs  and  alabaster  stone,  and  vdth  statues 
and  paintings : books  are  deposited  in  them  (or  in 
this  sanctuary).  There  is  also  a gymnasium  named 
after  Hadrian,  in  which  there  are  100  columns  from 
the  quarries  of  Libya.”  The  ancient  remains  north 
of  the  portico  of  Athena  Archegetis  are  supposed  to 
belong  to  a portion  of  these  buildings.  “ The  Co- 
rinthian colonnade,  of  which  the  southern  extremity 
is  about  70  yards  to  the  north  of  the  above-men- 
tioned portico,  was  the  decorated  facade  (with  a 
gateway  in  the  centre)  of  a quadrangular  inclosure, 
which  is  traceable  to  the  eastward  of  it.  A tetra- 
style  propylaeum,  formed  of  columns  3 feet  in  dia- 
meter and  29  feet  high,  similar  to  those  before  the 
wall,  except  that  the  latter  are  not  fluted,  projected 
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22  feet  before  the  gate  of  the  inclosure,  which  was 
376  feet  long,  and  252  broad;  round  the  inside  of 
it,  at  a distance  of  23  feet  from  the  wall,  are  vestiges 
of  a colonnade.  In  the  northern  w'all,  which  still 
exists,  are  the  remains  of  one  large  quadrangular 
recess  or  apartment  in  the  centre  34  feet  in  length, 
and  of  two  semicircular  recesses  nearly  equal  to  it 
in  diameter.  The  church  of  IMegdli  Panaghia, 
which  stands  towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  in- 
closure, is  formed  of  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
building,  consisting  on  one  side  of  a ruined  arch, 
and  on  the  other  of  an  architrave  supported  by  a 
pilaster,  and  three  columns  of  the  Doric  order,  1 foot 
9 inches  in  diameter,  and  of  a somewhat  declining 

period  of  art The  general  plan  was  evidently 

that  of  a quadrangle  surrounded  with  porticoes, 
having  one  or  more  buildings  in  the  centre:  thus 
agreeing  perfectly  with  that  work  of  Hadrian  wiiich 
contained  stoae,  a colonnade  of  Phrygian  marble,  and 

a library The  building  near  the  centre  of 

the  quadrangle,  which  w^as  converted  into  a church 
of  the  Panaghia,  may  have  been  the  Pantlieon.  . . . 
Possibly  also  the  temple  of  Hera  and  of  Zeus  Pan- 
hellenius  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  inclosure.” 
(Leake,  p.  258,  seq.) 

E.  Fourth  Fart  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 

the  Prittaneium  to  the  Stadium.  (Paus.  i.  18. 
§ ■i-is.) 

Pausanias  w'ent  straight  from  the  Prytaneium  to 
the  Olympieium,  between  which  buildings  he  notices 
these  objects,  the  Temple  of  Sarapis,  the  place  of 
meeting  of  Theseus  and  Peirithous,  and  the  Temple 
of  Eileithyia.  After  describing  the  Olympieium, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  temples  of  Apollo  Pythius, 
and  of  Apollo  Delphinius.  The  Pythium  (Ilu0ioi/) 
was  one  of  the  most  ancient  sanctuaries  in  Athens. 
We  know'  from  Thucydides  (ii.  15)  that  it  w'as  in 
the  same  quarter  as  the  Olympieium,  and  from 
Strabo  (ix,  p.  404),  that  the  .sacred  inclosures  of 
the  two  temples  w'ere  only  separated  by  a wall,  upon 
which  was  the  altar  of  Zeus  Astrapaeus.  The 
Delphinium  (AeA^iTioi/)  was  apparently  near  the 
Pythium.  It  w'as  also  a temple  of  great  antiquity, 
being  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Aegeus.  In  its 
neighbourhood  sat  one  of  the  courts  for  the  trial  of 
cases  of  homicide,  called  to  eVl  EeKfpiv'uf.  (Plut. 
Thes.  12,  18;  Pollux,  viii.  119;  Paus.  i.  28.  § 10.) 

Pausanias  next  proceeds  to  The  Gardens  (^ol 
Krjiroi').  which  must  have  been  situated  east  of  the 
aoove-mentioned  temples,  along  the  right  bank  of 
the  llissus.  In  this  locality  was  a temple  of  Aphro- 
dite : the  statue  of  this  goddess,  called  “ Aphro- 
dite in  the  Gardens,”  by  Alcamenes,  was  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  pieces  of  statuary  in  all  Athens. 
(Plin.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4;  Lucian,  Imag.  4,  6.)  Pliny 
{l.  c.),  misled  by  the  name  “ Gardens,”  places  this 
statue  outside  the  walls;  but  w'e  have  the  express 
testimony  of  Pausanias  in  another  passage  (i.  27. 
§ 3)  that  it  was  in  the  city. 

Pausanias  then  visits  the  Cynosarges  and  Ly- 
ceium,  both  of  which  w'ere  situated  outside  the 
w’alls,  and  are  described  below  in  the  account  of  the 
suburbs  of  the  city.  From  the  Lyceium  he  returns 
to  the  city,  and  mentions  the  AUot  of  Boreas,  who 
carried  off  Oreithyia  from  the  banks  of  the  llissus, 
and  the  Altar  of  the  Ilissian  Muses,  both  altars 
being  upon  the  banks  of  the  llissus.  (Comp.  Plat. 
Phaedr.  c.  6 ; Herod,  vii.  189.)  The  altar  of 
Boreas  is  described  by  Plato  (/.  c.)  as  opposite  the 
temple  of  Artemis  Agrotera,  which  probably  stands 
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upon  the  site  of  the  church  of  Stavromenos  Petros. 
To  the  east  of  the  altar  of  Boreas  stood  the  altar  of 
the  Hissian  Muses.  In  1676  Spon  and  Wheler 
obseiwed,  about  fifty  yards  above  the  bridge  of  the 
Stadium,  the  foundations  of  a circular  temple,  which 
had,  however,  disappeared  in  the  time  of  Stuart. 
This  was  probably  the  Temple  of  the  Ilissian  Muses, 
for  though  Pausanias  only  mentions  an  altar  of  these 
goddesses,  there  may  have  been  also  a temple. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  llissus  Pausanias  entered 
the  district  Agrae  or  Agra,  in  which  was  the  Temple 
of  Artemis  Agrotera,  spoken  of  above.  A part  of 
this  district  w'as  sacred  to  Demeter,  since  we  know 
that  the  lesser  Eleusinian  mysteries  were  celebrated 
in  Agrae,  and  were  hence  called  rd  4v  ''Aypais. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ’'Aypa ; Plut.  Demetr.  26.)  Ste- 
phanus  (1.  c.)  says  that  Agra  was  a spot  before 
the  city  (7rpb  rr\s  TrdAecos),  but  this  appears  to  be 
only  a conclusion  drawn  from  the  name,  which 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  in  the  country, 
and  may  be  classed  together  with  the  above-men- 
tioned error  of  Pliny  about  the  gardens.  The  Pa- 
nathenaic  Stadium  was  also  in  Agrae,  after  de- 
scribing which  [see  p.  292],  Pausanias  retraces  his 
steps  to  the  Prytaneium.  He  has  omitted  to  mention 
the  hill  Ardettus  (^Ap^grrhs'),  situated  above  the 
Stadium,  where  the  Dicasts  wei’e  sworn.  (Harpocrat., 
Hesych.,  Suid.  s.  v.;  Pollux,  viii.  122.)  The  high 
ground  of  Agrae  appears  to  have  been  called  Helicon 
in  ancient  times.  (Cleidemus,  ap.  Bekker,  Anecd. 
Graec.  i.  p.  326.) 

F.  Fifth  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — From 

the  Prytaneium  to  the  Propylaea  of  the  Acro- 
polis. (Paus.  i.  20 — 22.  § 3.) 

In  this  part  of  his  route  Pausanias  went  round 
the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  the  Acropolis. 
Starting  again  from  the  Prytaneium,  he  went  down 
the  Street  of  the  Tripods,  which  led  to  the  Lenaeum 
or  sacred  enclosure  of  Dionysus.  The  position  of 
this  street  is  marked  by  the  existing  Choragic  Mo- 
nument of  Lysicrates  [see  p.  291],  and  by  a number 
of  small  churches,  which  probably  occupy  the  place 
of  the  tripod  temples.  The  Lenaeum,  which  con- 
tained two  temples  of  Dionysus,  and  which  was 
close  to  the  theatre,  was  situated  in  the  district 
called  Limnae.  It  w'as  here  that  the  Dionysiac 
festival,  called  Lenaea,  was  celebrated.  (Time.  ii.  15; 
Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  411,  b.  2nd  ed.)  The  Lenaeum 
must  be  placed  immediately  below  the  theatre  to  the 
south.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  theatre,  and 
consequently  at  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the 
Acropolis,  was  the  Odeium  of  Pericles.  Its  site 
is  accurately  determined  by  Vitruvius,  who  says 
(v.  9),  that  it  lay  on  tne  left  hand  to  persons 
coming  out  of  the  theatre.  This  Odeium,  which 
must  be  distinguished  from  the  earlier  building  with 
this  name  near  the  llissus,  was  built  by  Pericles, 
and  its  roof  is  said  to  have  been  an  imitation  of 
the  tent  of  Xerxes.  (Plut.  Per.  13.)  It  was  burnt 
during  the  siege  of  Athens  by  Sulla,  B.  c.  85,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  Ariobarzanes  II.,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
who  succeeded  to  the  throne  about  b.c.  63.  (Appian, 
B.  Mithr.  38;  Vitruv.  1.  c. ; Bbckh,  No.  357 ; Diet, 
of  Ant.  pp.  822,  823,  2nd  ed.)  All  traces  of  this 
building  have  disappeared. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  theatre  are  some 
remains  of  a succession  of  arches,  which  Leake  con  • 
jectures  may  have  belonged  to  a portico,  built  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  for  the  purpose  of  a covered  com- 
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munication  between  the  theatre  and  the  Odeium  of 
Herodes.  Perhaps  they  are  the  remains  of  the 
Porticus  Ewmenia^  which  appears  from  Vitruvius 
(/.  c.)  to  have  been  close  to  the  theatre.  For  an 
account  of  the  theatre  itself,  see  p.  284. 

In  proceeding  from  the  theatre  Pausanias  first 
mentions  the  Tomb  of  Talos  or  Cahs,  below  the 
steep  rocks  of  the  Acropolis,  from  which  Daedalus 
is  said  to  have  hurled  him  down.  Pausanias  next 
comes  to  the  Asclepieium  or  Temple  of  Asclepim, 
which  stood  immediately  above  the  Odeium  of  He- 
rodes Atticus.  Its  site  is  determined  by  the  state- 
ment that  it  contained  a fountain  of  water,  celebrated 
as  the  fountain  at  which  Ares  slew  Hahrrhothius, 
the  son  of  Poseidon.  Pausanias  makes  no  mention 
of  the  Odeium  of  Herodes,  since  this  building  was 
not  erected  when  he  wrote  his  account  of  Athens. 
£See  p.  286.]  Next  to  the  Asclepieium  Pausa- 
nias, in  his  ascent  to  the  Acropolis,  passed  by  the 
Temple  of  Themis^  with  the  Tomb  of  Hippolytus 
in  front  of  it,  the  Temple  of  Aphrodite  Pandemus 
and  Peitho^  and  the  Temple  of  Ge  Cwrotrophus  and 
Demeter  Chloe  At  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Pan- 
demus, Pausanias  was  again  close  to  the  statues  of 
Harmodius  and  Aristogeiton.  [See  p.  297,  a.]  The 
proximity  of  this  temple  to  the  tomb  of  Hippolytus 
is  alluded  to  by  Euripides  {Hippol.  29,  seq.).  The 
temple  of  Ge  and  Demeter  was  probably  situated 
beneath  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros.  At  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  supporting  the  platform  of  the  latter 
temple,  there  are  two  doors,  coeval  with  the  wall, 
and  conducting  into  a small  grotto,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  shrine  of  Ge  and  Demeter.  It  was  situated 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  traveller,  just  before  he 
commenced  the  direct  ascent  to  the  Propylaea;  and 
from  being  placed  within  a wall,  which  formed  one 
of  the  defences  of  the  Acropolis,  it  is  sometimes 
described  as  a part  of  the  latter.  (Soph,  ad  Oed.  Col. 
1600;  Suid.  s.v.  KoupoTp6(pos  Fij.)  The  position 
of  this  temple  is  illustrated  by  a passage  in  the 
Lysistrata  of  Aristophanes  (829),  where,  the  Athe- 
nian women  being  in  possession  of  the  Acropolis, 
Lysistrata  suddenly  perceives  a man  at  the  temple 
of  Demeter  Chloe  approaching  the  citadel : 

AT.  ’loh,  tou,  ywaiKcs  .... 

&v8p’  6.v8p'  opSo  TrpoaiSvTa  .... 

FT.  Ilou  8’  eo"Tiv,  ocrr'is  iar'i ; AT.  Trapd  rh 
Trjs  XXoys. 

The  Eleusinium,  which  Pausanias  had  mentioned 
(i.  14.  § 3)  in  the  description  of  his  second  route 
[see  p.  297,  b],  Leake  conjectures  to  have  been  the 
great  cavern  in  the  middle  of  the  rocks-  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  Acropolis.  The  Eleusinium  is 
said  by  Clemens  of  Alexandria  (^Protrept.  p.  13, 
Sylburg),  and  Arnobius  (^adv.  Gent.  vi.  p.  193, 
Maire)  to  have  been  below  the  Acropolis.  The 
Eleusinium  is  also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (ii.  15) 
and  Xenophon  (Jlipparch.  3),  but  without  any 
positive  inication  of  its  site. 

G.  Sixth  Part  of  the  Route  of  Pausanias. — The 

Acropolis,  Areiopagus  and  Academy.  (Pans. 

i.  22.  § 4—30.) 

The  Acropolis  has  been  already  described.  In 
descending  from  it  Pausanias  notices  the  cave  of 
Pan  and  the  Areiopagus  [see  pp.  286,  281],  and  the 
place  near  the  Areiopagus,  where  the  ship  was  kept, 
which  was  dragged  through  the  city  in  the  great 
Panathenaic  festival,  surmomated  by  the  Peplus  of 
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Athena  as  a sail  (i.  29.  § 1).  He  then  proceeds 
through  Dipylum  to  the  outer  Cerameicus  and  the 
Academy.  The  two  latter  are  spoken  of  under  the 
suburbs  of  the  city. 

H.  Districts  of  the  Asty, 

It  is  remarked  by  Isocrates  that  the  city  was  di- 
vided into  Kupai  and  the  country  into  brpxoi  (SicAdyae- 
voi  ryv  fiev  iroXiv  Kara  Kccfias,  r^u  de  ^diipav  Kard 
drjfxovs,  Areop.  p.  149,  ed.  Steph.).  In  consequence 
of  this  remark,  and  of  the  frequent  opposition  be- 
tween the  tt6\is  and  the  drjfioi,  it  was  formerly  main- 
tained by  many  writers  that  none  of  the  Attic  demi 
were  within  the  city.  But  since  it  has  been  proved 
beyond  doubt  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  city  demi  were  outside  the 
walls  when  the  demi  were  established  by  Cleisthenes, 
but  were  subsequently  included  within  the  walls 
upon  the  enlargement  of  the  city  by  Themistocles. 
But  even  this  hypothesis  will  not  apply  to  all  the 
demi,  since  Melite  and  Cydathenaeum,  for  example, 
as  well  as  others,  must  have  been  included  within 
the  city  at  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  A little  con- 
sideration, however,  will  show  the  necessity  of  ad- 
mitting the  division  of  the  city  into  the  demi  from 
the  first  institution  of  the  latter  hy  Cleisthenes. 
It  is  certain  that  every  Athenian  citizen  was  enrolled 
in  some  demus,  and  that  the  whole  territory  of 
Attica  was  distributed  into  a certain  number  of  demi. 
Hence  the  city  must  have  been  formed  by  Cleisthenes 
into  one  or  more  demi;  for  otherwise  the  inhabitants 
of  the  city  would  have  belonged  to  no  demus,  which 
we  know  to  have  been  impossible.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  nothing  surprising  in  the  statement  of 
Isocrates,  since  the  demi  within  the  walls  of  Athens 
were  few,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  organization 
of  the  city.  For  administrative  purposes  the  city 
was  divided  into  Ku>/xai  or  wards,  the  inhabitants 
being  called  KcogiiTaL.  (Comp.  Aristoph.  Nub.  966, 
Lysistr.  5 ; Hesych.  s.  v.  Kwjjiai.') 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  city  demi : — 

1.  Cerameicus  (K^papeiKSs  : Eth.  Kepa/xets), 
divided  into  the  Inner  and  the  Outer  Cerameicus, 
The  Inner  Cerameicus  has  been  already  described, 
and  the  Outer  Cerameicus  is  spoken  of  below.  [See 
p.  303.]  The  two  districts  formed  only  one  demus, 
which  belonged  to  the  tribe  Acamantis.  Wordsworth 
maintains  (p.  171)  that  the  term  Inner  Cerameicus 
was  used  only  by  later  writers,  and  that  during  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  and  for  many  years  afterwards, 
there  was  only  one  Cerameicus,  namely,  that  outside 
the  walls.  But  this  opinion  is  refuted  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Antiphon,  who  spoke  of  the  two  Cerameici 
(ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.),  and  of  Phanodemus,  who 
stated  that  the  Leocorium  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
Cerameicus  (ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  AewKopiov'). 

2.  Melite  (MeAtr??:  Eth.  MeAtrels),  was  a demus 
of  the  tribe  Cecropis,  west  of  the  Inner  Cerameicus. 
The  exact  limits  of  this  demus  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  given  its  name  to  the  whole 
hilly  district  in  the  west  of  the  Asty,  comprising 
the  hills  of  the  Nymphs,  of  the  Pnyx  and  of  the 
Museium,  and  including  within  it  the  separate  demi 
of  Scambonidae  and  Collytus.  Melite  is  said  to  have 
been  named  from  a wife  of  Hercules.  It  was  one  of 
the  most  populous  parts  of  the  city,  and  contained 
several  temples  as  well  as  houses  of  distinguished 
men.  In  Melite  were  the  Hephaesteium,  the  Eury- 
saceium,  the  Colonus  Agoraeus  [respecting  these 
three,  see  p.  298] ; the  temple  of  Hercules  Alexi- 
cacus  [see  p.  296,  a] ; the  Melanippeium,  in  which 
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Melanippus,  the  son  of  Theseus,  was  buried  (Har- 
pocrat.  s.  V.  ’M.^Xaviirtmov') ; the  temple  of  Athena 
Aristobula,  built  by  Themistocles  near  his  own  house 
(Plut.  Them.  22);  the  house  of  Callias  (Plat.  Par- 
men.  p.  126,  a.;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  504); 
the  house  of  Phocion,  which  still  existed  in  Plu- 
tarch’s time  (Plut.  Phoc.  18) ; and  a building, 
called  the  “ House  of  the  Melitians,”  in  which  tra- 
gedies were  rehearsed.  (Hesych.  Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. 
MeAirewi/  oIkos.)  This  is,  perhaps,  the  same 
theatre  as  the  one  in  which  Aesohines  played  the 
part  of  Oenomaus,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  in  Collytus  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ''lax^rSpos ; 
Anonym.  Vit.  Aesch.) ; since  the  district  of  Melite,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  subsequently  included  the 
demus  of  Collytus.  It  is  probable  that  this  theatre 
is  the  one  of  which  the  remains  of  a great  part  of 
the  semicircle  are  still  visible,  hewn  out  of  the  rock, 
on  the  western  side  of  the  hill  of  Pnyx.  The  Meli- 
tian  Gate  at  the  SW.  corner  of  the  city  were  so  called, 
as  leading  to  the  district  Melite.  [See  p.  263,  b.] 
Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  11)  speaks  of  an  “ oppidum  Melite,” 
which  is  conjectured  to  have  been  the  fortress  of 
the  Macedonians,  erected  on  the  hill  Museium. 
[See  p.  284,  a.] 

3.  Scambonidae  (^^KapSwi'iSai),  a demus  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Leontis.  In  consequence  of  a 
passage  of  Pausanias  (i.  38.  § 2)  Muller  placed 
this  demus  near  Eleusis ; but  it  is  now  admitted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  city  demi.  It  was  probably  in- 
cluded within  the  distnct  of  Alelite,  and  occupied 
the  Hills  of  the  Nymphs  and  of  Pnyx.  Its  con- 
nexion with  l\lelite  is  intimated  by  the  legend,  that 
klelite  derived  its  name  from  Melite,  a daughter  of 
!Myrmex,  and  the  wife  of  Hercules  ; and  that 
this  Myrmex  gave  his  name  to  a street  in  Scam- 
bonidae. (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  MeAiTTj ; Hesych.,  s.  v. 
MvpfxrjKos  arpanos ; comp.  Aristoph.  Thesm.  100; 
and  Phot  Lex.)  This  street,  however,  the  “ Street 
of  Ants,”  did  not  derive  its  name  from  a hero,  but 
from  its  being  crooked  and  narrow,  as  we  may  sup- 
pose the  streets  to  have  been  in  this  hilly  district. 
Scambonidae,  also,  probably  derived  its  name  from 
the  same  circumstance  (from  (XKap.§6s,  “ crooked.”) 

4.  Collytus  (KoAAutos,  not  KoKvttos  : Eth. 

KoAAuTeTs),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis, 
and  probably,  as  we  have  already  said,  sometimes 
included  under  the  general  name  of  Melite.  It  ap- 
pears from  a passage  of  Strabo  (i.  p.  65)  that  Col- 
lytus and  Melite  were  adjacent,  but  that  their 
boundaries  were  not  accurately  marked,  a passage 
which  both  Leake  and  Wordsworth  have  enmeously 
supposed  to  mean  that  these  places  had  precise 
boundaries.  (It  is  evident,  however,  that  Collytus 
and  Melite  are  quoted  as  an  example  of  p.y\  outoov 
aKpL^oov  opuv.)  Wordsworth,  moreover,  remarks 
that  it  was  the  least  respectable  quarter  in  the 
whole  of  Athens:  but  we  know,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  was  a favourite  place  of  residence.  Hence 
Plutarch  says  (jde  Exsil.  6,  p.  601),  “neither  do 
all  Athenians  inhabit  Collytus,  nor  Corinthians 
Craneium,  nor  Spartans  Pitane,”  Craneium  and 
Pitane  being  two  favourite  localities  in  Corinth  and 
Sparta  respectively.  It  is  described  by  Himerius 
(ap.  Phot.  Cod.  243,  p.  375,  Bekker),  as  a (rre- 
vdcnros  (which  does  not  mean  a narrow  street,  but 
simply  a street,  comp.  Diod.  xii.  10;  Hesych.  s.  v.), 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  and  much  valued 
for  its  use  of  the  market  (ayopds  Ttp-wpevos), 

by  which  words  we  are  probably  to  understand  that 
it  was  conveniently  situated  for  the  use  of  the  market. 
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Forchhammer  places  Collytus  between  the  hills  of 
Pnyx  and  Museium,  in  which  case  the  expression  of 
its  being  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  must  not  be 
interpreted  strictly.  The  same  writer  also  supposes 
arevMTrds  not  to  signify  a street,  but  the  whole 
district  between  the  Pnyx  and  the  Museium,  in- 
cluding the  slopes  of  those  hills.  Leake  thinks  that 
Collytus  bordered  upon  Diomeia,  and  accordingly 
places  it  between  Melite  and  Diomeia;  but  the  au- 
thority to  which  he  refers  would  point  to  an  opposite 
conclusion,  namely,  that  Collytus  and  Diomeia  were 
situated  on  opposite  sides  of  the  city.  We  are  told 
that  Collytus  was  the  father  of  Diomus,  the  favourite 
of  Hercules ; and  that  some  of  the  Melitenses,  under 
the  guidance  of  Diomus,  migrated  from  Melite,  and 
settled  in  the  spot  called  Diomeia,  from  their  leader, 
where  they  celebrated  the  Metageitnia,  in  memory 
of  their  origin.  (Plut.  de  Exsil.  1.  c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
Aioyeia ; Hesych.  s.  v.  AiopLeieTs.)  This  legend 
confirms  the  preceding  account  of  Collytus  being 
situated  in  Mehte.  We  have  already  seen  that  there 
was  a theatre  in  Collytus,  in  which  Aeschines  played 
the  part  of  Oenomaus ; and  we  are  also  told  that  he 
lived  in  this  district  45  years.  (Aesch.  Ep.  5.) 
Collytus  was  also  the  residence  of  Timon,  the  mis- 
anthrope (Lucian,  Timon^  7,  44),  and  was  cele- 
brated as  the  demus  of  Plato. 

5.  Cydathenaeum  (KudaOrjuaiov : Eth.  Kv8a07j- 
vaiets),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Pandionis. 
(Harp.  Suid.  Steph.  Phot.)  The  name  is  apparently 
compounded  of  kv8os  “ glory,”  and  'AQyvouos,  and  is 
hence  explained  by  Hesychius  (s.  v.)  as 
’Adrjuaios.  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable,  as  Leake 
has  suggested,  that  this  demus  occupied  the  The- 
seian  city,  that  is  to  say,  the  Acropolis,  and  the 
parts  adjacent  to  it  on  the  south  and  south-east. 
(Leake,  p.  443;  Muller,  Por.  vol.  ii.  p.  72,  transl.) 

6.  Diomeia  (Aiduem : Eth.  Atoftets),  a demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Aegeis,  consisting,  like 
Cerameicus,  of  an  Outer  and  an  Inner  Diomeia. 
The  Inner  Diomeia  comprised  the  eastern  part  of 
city,  and  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  city-gates  in 
this  quarter.  In  the  Outer  Diomeia  was  situated 
the  Cynosarges.  (Steph.,  Suid.  s.  v.  Aiopua;  He- 
sych. 3.  V.  AiopCiS ; Steph.,  Hesych.  s.  v.  Kui^o- 
aapyes  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  664;  Phxt.  de 
Exsil.  1.  c.)  The  Outer  Diomeia  could  not  have 
extended  far  beyond  the  walls,  since  the  demus 
Alopece  was  close  to  Cynosarges.  and  only  eleven  or 
twelve  stadia  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  (Herod. 
V.  63;  Aesch.  c.  Tim.  p,  119,  Eeiske.) 

7.  Coele  (KoIAtj),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe 
Hippothoontis.  It  lay  partly  within  and  partly  with- 
out the  city,  in  the  valley  between  the  Museium  and 
the  bills  on  the  southern  side  of  Ilissus.  In  this 
district,  just  outside  the  Mefitian  gate,  were  the 
sepulchres  of  Thucydides  and  Cimon.  [For  autho- 
rities, see  p.  263.] 

8.  Ceiriadae  (KeipidSai),  a demus  belonging  to 
the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  (Harpocrat.,  Suid.,  Steph. 
B.,  Hesych.  s.  v.)  The  position  of  this  demus 
is  uncertain ; but  Sauppe  brings  forward  many 
arguments  to  prove  that  it  was  within  the  city 
walls.  In  this  district,  and  perhaps  near  the  Me- 
troum,  was  the  BdpaOpov,  into  which  criminals  were 
cast.  (For  authorities,  see  Sauppe,  pp.  17,  18.) 

9.  Agrae  Ay pai),  was  situated  south  of  the 

Ilissus,  and  in  the  SE.  of  the  city.  Eespecting  its 
site,  see  p.  300,  b.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  a 
separate  demus,  and  was  perhaps  included  in  the 
demus  of  Agryle,  which  was  situated  south  of  it. 
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10.  Limnae  (Aiiivai),  was  a district  to  the  south 
of  the  AcropoHs,  in  which  the  temple  of  Dionysus 
was  situated.  (Thuc.  ii.  15.)  It  was  not  a demus, 
as  stated  by  the  Scholiast  on  Callimachus  {H.  in 
Del.  172),  who  has  mistaken  the  Limnae  of  Messenia 
for  the  Limnae  of  Athens. 

Colonus,  which  we  have  spoken  of  as  a hill  in 
the  city,  is  maintained  by  Sauppe  to  have  been  a 
separate  demus;  but  see  above,  p.  298,  b. 

The  Euboean  cities  of  Eretria  and  Histiaea  were 
said  by  some  to  have  been  named  from  Attic  demi 
(Strab.  X.  p.  445);  and  from  another  passage  of 
Strabo  (x.  p.  447)  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  so- 
called  New  Agora  occupied  the  site  of  Eretria.  [See 
p.  298,  b.]  It  is  doubtful  whether  Eretria  was 
situated  in  the  city ; and  at  all  events  it  is  not  men- 
tioned elsewhere,  either  by  writers  or  inscriptions,  as 
a demus. 

Kespecting  the  city  demi  the  best  account  is  given 
by  Sauppe,  De  Demis  Urhanis  Athenarum,  Wei- 
mar, 1846. 

. X.  Suburbs  of  the  City. 

1.  The  Outer  Cerameicus  and  the  Academy. — 
The  road  to  the  Academy  (’AwaSTj^la),  which  was 
distant  six  or  eight  stadia  from  the  gate  named 
Dipylum,  ran  through  the  Outer  Cerameicus. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24;  Thuc.  vi.  57 ; Plat.  Farm.  2;  Plut. 
Suit.  14;  Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  1 ; Lucian,  Scyth.  2.)  It 
is  called  by  Thucydides  the  most  beautiful  suburb 
of  the  city  (e7rl  rod  KaWicnov  irpouaTeiov  rijs  tt6- 
Aecos,  Thuc.  ii.  34).  On  each  side  of  the  road  were 
the  monuments  of  illustrious  Athenians,  especially 
of  those  who  had  fallen  in  battle;  for  the  Outer 
Cerameicus  was  the  place  of  burial  for  all  persons 
who  were  honoured  with  a public  funeral.  Hence 
we  read  in  Aristophanes  {Aves,  395): — 

d Kepa/xeiKhs  Several  vca. 

SrjxoO’ia  yap  'Iva  racpccpLeu. 

Over  each  tomb  was  placed  a pillar,  inscribed  with 
the  names  of  the  dead  and  of  their  demi.  (Pans.  i. 
29.  § 4;  comp.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  26.)  In  this  lo- 
cality was  found  an  interesting  inscription,  now  in 
the  British  Museum,  containing  the  names  of  those 
who  had  fallen  at  Potidaea,  b.  c.  432. 

The  Academy  is  said  to  have  belonged  originally 
to  the  hero  Academus,  and  was  afterwards  converted 
into  a gymnasium.  It  was  surrounded  with  a wall 
by  Hipparchus,  and  was  adorned  by  Cimon  with 
walks,  groves,  and  fountains.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  7 ; 
Suid.  s.  V.  'iTTirdpxou  Teixior;  Plut.  dm.  13.)  The 
beauty  of  the  plane  trees  and  olive  plantations  was 
particularly  celebrated.  (Plin.  xii.  1.  s.  5.)  Be- 
fore the  entrance  were  a statue  and  an  altar  of  Love, 
and  within  the  inclosure  were  a temple  of  Athena, 
and  altars  of  the  Muses,  Prometheus,  Hercules,  &c. 
(Paus.  i.  30.  § 1.)  It  was  from  the  altar  of  Pro- 
metheus that  the  race  of  the  Lampadephoria  com- 
menced. The  Academy  was  the  place  where  Plato 
taught,  who  possessed  a small  estate  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  was  his  usual  place  of  residence. 
(Diog.  Laert.  1.  c. ; Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  10.)  His 
successors  continued  to  teach  in  the  same  spot,  and 
were  hence  called  the  Academic  philosophers.  It 
continued  to  be  one  of  the  sanctuaries  of  philosophy, 
and  was  spared  by  the  enemy  down  to  the  time  of 
Sulla,  who,  dui-ing  the  siege  of  Athens,  caused  its 
celebrated  groves  to  be  cut  down,  in  order  to  obtain 
timber  for  the  construction  of  his  military  machines. 
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(Plut.  Sull.  12 ; Appian,  Mithr.  30.)  The  Academy, 
however,  was  replanted,  and  continued  to  enjoy  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Julian. 
Near  the  temple  of  Athena  in  the  Academy  were 
the  Moriae,  or  sacred  olives,  which  were  derived  from 
the  sacred  olive  in  the  Erechtheium.  The  latter, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  was  the  first  olive  tree 
planted  in  Attica,  and  one  of  the  Moriae  was  shown 
to  Pausanias  as  the  second.  They  were  under  the 
guardianship  of  Zeus  Morius.  (Comp.  Suid.  s.  v. 
Mop'iai',  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  730.)  A little 
way  beyond  the  Academy  was  the  hill  of  Colonus, 
immortalised  by  the  tragedy  of  Sophocles;  and  be- 
tween the  two  places  were  the  tomb  of  Plato  and 
the  tower  of  Timon.  (Paus.  i.  30.  §§  3,  4.)  The 
name  of  Afcadhimia  is  still  attached  to  this  spot. 
“ It  is  on  the  lowest  level,  where  some  water-courses 
from  the  ridges  of  Lycabettus  are  consumed  in  gar- 
dens and  olive  plantations.  These  waters  still  cause 
the  spot  to  be  one  of  the  most  advantageous  situ- 
ations near  Athens  for  the  growth  of  fruit  and  pot- 
herbs, and  maintain  a certain  degree  of  verdure  when 
all  the  surrounding  plain  is  parched  with  the  heat 
of  summer.”  (Leake,  p.  195.) 

2.  Cynosarges  (Kvvoaapy^s').  was  a sanctuary  of 
Hercules  and  a gymnasium,  situated  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  not  far  from  the  gate  Diomeia.  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  a white  dog,  which 
carried  off  part  of  the  victim,  when  sacrifices  were 
first  offered  by  Diomus  to  Hercules.  (Paus.  i.  19. 
§ 3;  Herod,  v.  63,  vi.  116;  Plut.  Them.  1;  Har- 
pocrat.  5.  V.  'Hpd/cAeta;  Hesych.  Suid.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Kvvoarapyes.')  Antisthenes,  the  founder  of  the 
Cynic  school,  taught  in  the  Cynosarges.  (Diog. 
Laert.  vi.  13.)  It  was  surrounded  by  a grove,  which 
was  destroyed  by  Philip,  together  with  the  trees  of 
the  neighbouring  Lyceium,  when  he  encamped  at 
this  spot  in  his  invasion  of  Attica  in  b.  c.  200. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  24.)  Since  Cynosarges  was  near  a 
rising  ground  (Isocr.  Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  838),  Leake 
places  it  at  the  foot  of  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  Mount  Lycabettus,  near  the  point  where  the  arch 
of  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  formerly 
stood.  The  name  of  this  gymnasium,  like  that  of 
the  Academy,  was  also  given  to  the  surrounding 
buildings,  which  thus  formed  a subm-b  of  the  city. 
(Forchhammer,  p.  368.) 

3.  Lyceium  {AvKeiou),  a gymnasium  dedicated 
to  Apollo  Lyceius,  and  surrounded  with  lofty  plane 
trees,  was  also  situated  to  the  east  of  the  city,  and 
a little  to  the  south  of  the  Cynosarges.  It  was  the 
chief  of  the  Athenian  gymnasia,  and  was  adorned 
by  Peisistratus,  Pericles,  and  Lycurgus.  (Paus.  i. 
19.  § 3;  Xen.  Hipp.  3.  § 6;  Hesych.  Harpocrat. 
Suid.  s.  V.  Auk€iov.')  The  Lyceium  was  the  place 
in  which  Aristotle  and  his  disciples  taught,  who 
were  called  Peripatetics,  from  their  practice  of  walk- 
ing in  this  gymnasium  while  delivering  their  lec- 
tures. (Diog.  Laert.  v.  5;  Cic.  Acad.  Quaest.  i.  4.) 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Lyceium  was  a fountain 
of  the  hero  Panops,  near  which  was  a small  gate  of 
the  city,  which  must  have  stood  between  the  gates 
Diocharis  and  Diomeia.  (Plat.  Lys.  1;  Hesych. 
s.  V Hdvwip.') 

4.  Lycabettus  (AuKagyjTTos),  was  the  name  of 
the  lofty  insulated  mountain  overhanging  the  city 
on  its  north-easteni  side,  and  now  called  the  Hill  of 
St.  George.,  from  the  church  of  St.  George  cm  its 
summit.  [See  p.  255,  a.]  This  hill  was  identified 
by  the  ancient  geographers  with  Anchesmus  (’A7- 
X6o-/ads),  which  is  described  by  Pausanias  (i.  32 
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§ 2)  as  a small  mountain  with  a statue  of  Zeus 
Anchesmius.  Pausanias  is  the  only  writer  who 
mentions  Anchesmus ; but  since  all  the  other  hills 
around  Athens  have  names  assigned  to  them,  it  was 
supposed  that  the  hill  of  St.  George  must  have  been 
Anchesmus.  But  the  same  argument  applies  with 
still  greater  force  to  Lycabettus,  which  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  classical  writers;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  believe  that  so  remarkable  an  object  as 
the  Hill  of  St.  George  could  have  remained  without 
a name  in  the  classical  writers.  Wordsworth  was, 
we  believe,  the  first  writer  who  pointed  out  the 
identity  of  Lycabettus  and  the  Hill  of  St.  George ; 
and  his  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  Leake  in  the 
second  edition  of  his  Topography,  by  Forchhammer, 
and  by  all  subsequent  uTiters.  The  celebrity  of 
Lycabettu,s,  which  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  chief 
mountains  of  Attica,  is  in  accordance  with  the  posi- 
tion and  appearance  of  the  Hill  of  St.  George. 
Strabo  (x.  p.  454)  classes  Athens  and  its  Lyca- 
bettus with  Ithaca  and  its  Neriton,  Rhodes  and  its 
Atabyris,  and  Lacedaemon  and  its  Taygetus.  Aris- 
tophanes (^Ran.  1057),  in  like  manner,  speaks  of 
Lycabettus  and  Parnassus  as  synonymous  with  any 
celebrated  mountains : 

ovv  (TV  \eyrj5  AvkuSt^ttovs 
Kal  Hapvaauv  rjfuv  fxeyeOr],  toZt'  iarl  rh 
XP770'TO  5idd(TKeiv. 

Its  proximity  to  the  city  is  indicated  by  several  pas- 
sages. In  the  edition  of  the  Clouds  of  Aristophanes, 
which  is  now  lost,  the  Clouds  were  represented  as 
vanishing  near  Lycabettus,  when  they  wei'e  threaten- 
ing to  return  in  anger  to  Parnes,  from  which  they 
had  come.  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  ndpvrjs.)  Plato  (Cri- 
tias,  p.  112,  a)  speaks  of  the  Pnyx  and  Lycabettus 
as  the  boundaries  of  Athens.  According  to  an  Attic 
legend,  Athena,  who  had  gone  to  Pallene,  a demus 
to  the  north-eastward  of  Athens,  in  order  to  procure  a 
mountain  to  serve  as  a bulwark  in  front  of  the  Acro- 
polis, wa.s  informed  on  her  return  by  a crow  of  the 
birth  of  Erichthonius,  whereupon  she  dropt  Mount 
Lycabettus  on  the  spot  where  it  still  stands.  (An- 
tig.  Car.  12;  for  other  passages  from  the  ancient 
writers,  see  Wordsworth,  p.  57,  seq. ; Leake,  p.  204, 
seq.)  Both  Wordsworth  and  Leake  suppose  Anches- 
mus to  be  a later  name  of  Lycabettus,  since  Pau- 
sanias does  not  mention  the  latter;  but  Kiepert  gives 
the  name  of  Anchesmus  to  one  of  the  hills  north  of 
Lycabettus.  [See  Map,  p.  256.] 

XL  The  Port-to\\ts"s. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  SW.  of  the  Asty  is 
the  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  consisting  of  two  rocky 
heights  divided  from  each  other  by  a narrow  isthmus, 
the  eastern,  or  the  one  nearer  the  city,  being  the 
higher  of  the  two.  This  peninsula  contains  three 
natural  basins  or  harbours,  a large  one  on  the  western 
side,  now  called  Drdho  (or  Porto  Leone'),  and  two 
smaller  ones  on  the  eastern  side,  called  respectively 
Stratiotiki  (or  Paschalimdni),  and  Fandri ; the 
latter,  which  was  nearer  the  city,  being  the  smaller 
of  the  two.  Hence  Thucydides  describes  (i.  93)  Pei- 
raeeus as  xojpi'ov  Xifjiivas  exov  rpe7s  avrocpveTs. 

We  know  that  down  to  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  the  Athenians  had  only  one  harbour,  named 
Phalerum  ; and  that  it  was  upon  the  advice  of 
Themistocles  that  they  fortified  the  Peiraeeus,  and 
made  use  of  the  more  spacious  and  convenient  har- 
bours in  this  peninsula.  Pausanias  says  (i.  1.  § 2): 

‘ The  Peiraeeus  was  a demus  from  early  times,  but 
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was  not  used  as  a harbour  before  Themistocles  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  Athenians  Before  that 
time  their  harbour  was  at  Phalerum,  at  the  spot 

w'here  the  sea  is  nearest  to  the  city But 

' Themistocles,  when  he  held  the  government,  per- 
ceiving that  Peiraeeus  was  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  navigation,  and  that  it  possessed  three  ports 
instead  of  the  one  at  Phalerum  (\ifi4ms  rpus  dvd' 
evhs  ex^iv  rov  4>aA7jpoi),  made  it  into  a receptacle 
of  ships.”  From  this  passage,  compared  with  the 
words  of  Thucydides  quoted  above,  it  would  seem  a 
natural  inference  that  the  three  ancient  ports  of 
Peiraeeus  were  those  now  called  Drdho,  Stratiotihif 
and  Fandri  ; and  that  Phalerum  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  but  was  situated 
more  to  the  east,  where  the  sea-shore  is  nearest  to 
Athens.  But  till  within  the  last  few  years  a very 
different  situation  has  been  assigned  to  the  ancient 
harbours  of  Athens.  Misled  by  a false  interpretation 
of  a passage  of  the  Scholiast  upon  Aristophanes 
(Pac.  145),  modem  writers  supposed  that  the  large 
harbour  of  Peiraeeus  (Drdho)  was  divided  into  three 
ports  called  respectively  Canthams  (KdvOapos),  the 
port  for  ships  of  war,  Zea  (Zea)  for  com-ships,  and 
Aphrodisium  QAd>poFL(nov)  for  other  merchant- 
ships;  and  that  it  was  to  those  three  ports  that 
the  words  of  Pausanias  and  Thucydides  refer.  It 
was  further  maintained  that  Stratiotiki  was  the 
ancient  harbour  of  Munychia,  and  that  Fandri,  the 
more  easterly  of  the  two  smaller  harbours,  was  the 
ancient  Phalerum.  The  true  position  of  the  Athenian 
ports  was  first  pointed  out  by  Ulrichs  in  a pamphlet 
published  in  modem  Greek  (ol  At/teVes  koX  to  p.a- 
Kpd  rdx'),  ’To>v  'Adiirwv,  Athens,  1843),  of  the 
arguments  of  which  an  abstract  is  given  by  the 
author  in  the  Zeitschriftfur  die  Alter thumswissen- 
schaft  (for  1844,  p.  17,  seq.).  Ulrichs  rejects  the 
division  of  the  larger  harbour  into  three  parts,  and 
maintains  that  it  consisted  only  of  two  parts ; the 
northern  and  by  far  the  larger  half  being  called 
Emporium  (’EyUTrdpiOJ/),  and  appropriated  to  mer- 
chant vessels,  while  the  southern  bay  upon  the  right 
hand,  after  entering  the  harbour,  was  named  Can- 
thams, and  was  used  by  ships  of  war.  Of  the  two 
smaller  harbours  he  supposes  Stratiotiki  to  be  Zea, 
and  Phandri  Munychia.  Phalerum  he  removes 
altogether  from  the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  places  it 
at  the  eastern  comer  of  the  great  Phaleric  bay, 
where  the  chapel  of  St.  George  now  stands,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tpets  TLvpyoi,  or  the  Three 
Towers.  Ulrichs  was  led  to  these  conclusions  chiefly 
by  the  valuable  inscriptions  relating  to  the  maritime 
affairs  of  Athens,  which  were  discovered  in  1834, 
near  the  entrance  to  the  larger  harbour,  and  wliich 
were  published  by  Bockh,  with  a valuable  commen- 
tary under  the  title  of  Urkwnden  uher  das  Seewesen 
des  attischen  Staates,  Berlin,  1834.  Of  the  correct- 
ness of  Ulrichs’s  views  there  can  now  be  little  doubt; 
the  arguments  in  support  of  them  are  stated  in  the 
sequel 

A.  Phalerum. 

The  rocky  peninsula  of  Peiraeeus  is  said  by  the 
ancient  writers  to  have  been  originally  an  island, 
which  was  gradually  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  the  accumulation  of  sand.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59 ; Plin. 
iii.  85 ; Suid.  s.  v.  epSapos.)  The  space  thus  filled 
up  was  known  by  the  name  of  Halipedum  ('AAtwe- 
Sor),  and  continued  to  be  a marshy  swamp,  which 
rendered  the  Peiraeeus  almost  inaccessible  in  the 
winter  time  till  the  constmction  of  the  broad  carriage 
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PLAH  OF  THE  PORT-TOWNS. 


A.  Harbour  of  Peiraeeus 
(Emporium),  now  Drdko 
or  Porto  Leone. 

B.  Harbour  of  Cantharus. 

C.  Harbour  of  Zea,  now 
Stratiotiki. 

D.  Harbour  of  Munychia, 
now  Fandri. 


E.  Munychia,  the  Acropolis 
of  Peiraeeus. 

1.  Alcimus. 

2.  Ship-houses. 

3.  Hoplotheca  or  Armen- 
tarium  of  Philo. 

4.  Aphrodisium. 

5.  Stoae. 


6.  Cophos  Limen. 

7.  Eetionia. 

8.  Ship-houses. 

9.  Phreattys. 

10.  Northern  Long  Wall. 

11.  Southern  Long  Wall. 

12.  Halae. 

13.  Necropolis. 


14.  Ruins, erroneously  sup- 
posed to  be  those  of  the 
Peiraic  Theatre. 

15.  Temple  of  Zeus  Soter. 

16.  Hippodameian  Agora. 

17.  Theatre. 


road  (a;uo|tTJs),  which  was  carried  across  it.  (Har- 
pocrat.,  Suid.  s.  v,  oAiireSoy;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 30.) 
Under  these  circumstances  the  only  spot  which  the 
ancient  Athenians  could  use  as  a harbour  was  the 
south-eastern  comer  of  the  Phaleric  bay,  now  called, 
as  already  remarked,  Tpeis  Ilvpyoi,  which  is  a round 
hill  projecting  into  the  sea.  This  was  accordingly 
the  site  of  Phalerum  (^dXrjpov,  also  ^aXrjpds : EtJi. 
^aXiqpeis'),  a demus  belonging  to  the  tribe  Aeantis. 
This  situation  secured  to  the  original  inhabitants  of 
Athens  two  advantages,  which  were  not  possessed 
by  the  harbours  of  the  Peiraic  peninsula:  first,  it 
was  much  nearer  to  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city, 
which  was  built  for  the  most  part  immediately  south 
of  the  Acropolis  (Thuc.  ii.  15);  and,  secondly,  it 
was  accessible  at  every  season  of  the  year  by  a per- 
fectly dry  road. 

The  true  position  of  Phalerum  is  indicated  by 
many  circumstances.  It  is  never  included  by  ancient 
writers  within  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. 
Strabo,  after  describing  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia, 
speaks  of  Phalerum  as  the  next  place  in  order  along 
the  shore  (/uera  rhu  Tleipaid  ^aXrjpcTs  5rj/j.os  iv  rp 
irapaX'i(f,  ix.  p.  398).  There  is  no  spot  at 
which  Phalerum  could  have  been  situated  before 
reaching  Tpetv  Tlup7ot,  since  the  intervening  shore 
of  the  Phaleric  gulf  is  marshy  (rh  ^aXripiKoi/,  Plut. 
Vit.  X.  Orat.  p.  844,  Them.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  400; 
&d\o],  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  1693).  The  account  which 


Herodotus  gives  (v.  63)  of  the  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans, who  had  landed  at  Phalerum,  by  the  Thessa- 
lian cavalry  of  the  Peisistratidae,  is  in  accordance 
with  the  open  country  which  extends  inland  near 
the  chapel  of  St.  George,  but  would  not  be  applicable 
to  the  Bay  of  Pkandri,  which  is  completely  pro- 
tected against  the  attacks  of  cavalry  by  the  rugged 
mountain  rising  immediately  behind  it.  Moreover, 
Ulrichs  discovered  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  St. 
George  considerable  substructions  of  an  ancient  wall, 
apparently  the  Phaleric  Wall,  which,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  five  stadia  shorter  than  the  two 
Long  Walls.  [See  p.  259,  b.] 

That  there  was  a town  near  St.  George  is  evident 
from  the  remains  of  walls,  columns,  cisterns,  and 
other  ruins  which  Ulrichs  found  at  this  place ; and 
we  leam  from  another  authority  that  there  may  still 
be  seen  under  water  the  remains  of  an  ancient  mole, 
upon  which  a Turkish  ship  was  wrecked  during  the 
war  of  independence  in  Greece.  (Westermann,  in 
Zeitschrift  fur  die  Alterthumswissenschaft,  1843, 
p.  1009.) 

Cape  Colias  (KwAtas),  where  the  Persian  ships 
were  cast  ashore  after  the  battle  of  Salamis  (Herod, 
viii.  96),  and  which  Pausanias  states  to  have  been 
20  stadia  from  Phalerum  (i.  1.  § 5),  used  to  be 
identified  with  Tpe7s  UvpyoL,  but  must  now  be  placed 
SE.  at  the  present  Cape  of  St.  Kosmas : near  the 
latter  are  some  ancient  Femains,  which  are  probably 
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those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  Colias  mentioned 
by  Pausanias. 

The  port  of  Phalerum  was  little  used  after  the 
foundation  of  Peiraeeus ; but  the  place  continued  to 
exist  down  to  the  time  of  Pausanias.  This  writer 
mentions  among  its  monuments  temples  of  Demeter 
Zeus,  and  Athena  Sciras,  called  by  Plutarch  (Thes. 
1 7 ) a temple  of  Scirus ; and  altars  of  the  Unknown 
Gods,  of  the  Sons  of  Theseus,  and  of  Phalerus.  The 
Bepulchre  of  Aristeides  (Plut.  Arist.  1)  was  at  Pha- 
lerum. The  Phaleric  bay  was  celebrated  for  its 
fish.  (For  authorities,  see  Leake,  p.  397.) 

B.  PeiraeeiLS  and  Munychia. 

1.  Division  of  Peiraeeus  and  Munychia. — Pei- 
raeeus (Tleipaievs:  Eth.  neipate?s)  was  a demus 
belonging  to  the  tribe  Hippothontis.  It  contained 
both  the  rocky  heights  of  the  peninsula,  and  was 
separated  from  the  plain  of  Athens  by  the  low  ground 
called  Halipedon,  mentioned  above.  Munychia 
(Mouz/yx‘“)  was  included  in  Peiraeeus,  and  did  not 
form  a separate  demus.  Of  the  site  of  Munychia 
there  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt  since  the  inves- 
tigations of  Curtius  (jDe  Portuhus  Aihenarum, 
Halis,  1842) ; Ulrichs  also  had  independently  assigned 
to  it  the  same  position  as  Curtius.  Munychia  was 
the  Acropolis  of  Peiraeeus.  It  occupied  the  hill 
immediately  above  the  most  easterly  of  the  two 
smaller  harbours,  that  is,  the  one  nearest  to  Athens. 
This  hill  is  now  called  KatrTeAAa.  It  is  the  highest 
point  in  the  whole  peninsula,  rising  300  feet  above 
the  sea ; and  at  its  foot  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
harbours.  Of  its  military  importance  we  shall  speak 
presently.  Leake  had  en-oneously  given  the  name 
of  Munychia  to  a smaller  height  in  the  westerly  half 
of  the  peninsula,  that  is,  the  part  furthest  from 
Athens,  and  had  supposed  the  greater  height  above 
described  to  be  the  Acropolis  of  Phalerum. 

2.  Fortifications  and  Harbours.  — The  whole 
peninsula  of  Peiraeeus,  including  of  course  Muny- 
chia, was  surrounded  by  Themistocles  with  a strong 
line  of  fortifications.  The  wall,  which  was  60  stadia 
jn  circumference  (Thuc.  ii.  13),  was  intended  to  be 
impregnable,  and  was  far  stronger  than  that  of  the 
Asty.  It  was  carried  up  only  half  the  height  which 
Themistocles  had  originally  contemplated  (Thuc.  i. 
93);  and  if  Appian  (^Mithr.  30)  is  correct  in  stating 
that  its  actual  height  was  40  cubits,  or  about  60  feet, 
a height  which  was  always  found  sufficient,  we  per- 
ceive how  vast  was  the  project  of  Themistocles. 
“ In  respect  to  thickness,  however,  his  ideas  were 
exactly  followed:  two  carts  meeting  one  another 
brought  stones,  which  were  laid  together  right  and 
left  on  the  outer  side  of  each,  and  thus  formed  two 
primary  parallel  walls,  between  which  the  interior 
space  (of  course  at  least  as  broad  as  the  joint  breadth 
of  the  two  carts)  was  filled  up,  not  with  rubble,  in 
the  usual  manner  of  the  Greeks,  but  constructed, 
through  the  whole  thickness,  of  squared  stones, 
cramped  together  with  metal.  The  result  was  a 
fcolid  wall  probably  not  less  than  14  or  15  feet 
thick,  since  it  was  intended  to  carry  so  very  unusual 
a height.”  (Grote,  vol.  v.  p.  335 ; comp.  Thuc.  i. 
93.)  The  existing  remains  of  the  wall  described  by 
Leake  confirm  this  account.  The  wall  surrounded 
not  only  the  whole  peninsula,  but  also  the  small 
rocky  promontory  of  Etioneia,  from  which  it  ran 
between  the  great  harbour  and  the  salt  marsh  called 
Halae.  These  fortifications  were  connected  with 
those  of  the  Asty  by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  which 
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have  been  already  described.  [See  p.  259,  seq.J  It 
is  usually  stated  that  the  architect  employed  by  The- 
mistocles in  his  erection  of  these  fortifications,  and  in 
the  building  of  the  town  of  Peiraeeus,  was  Hippo- 
damus  of  Miletus;  but  C.  F.  Hermann  has  brought 
forward  good  reasons  for  believing  that,  though  the 
fortifications  of  Peiraeeus  were  erected  by  Themis- 
tocles, it  was  formed  into  a regularly  planned  town 
by  Pericles,  who  employed  Hippodamus  for  this 
purpose.  Hippodamus  laid  out  the  town  with  broad 
straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
which  thus  formed  a striking  contrast  with  the  nar- 
row and  crooked  streets  of  Athens.  (Hermann, 
Disputatio  de  Hippodamo  Milesio,  Marburg,  1841.) 

The  entrances  to  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus 
were  rendered  very  narrow  by  means  of  moles, 
which  left  only  a passage  in  the  middle  for 
two  or  three  triremes  to  pass  abreast.  These 
moles  were  a continuation  of  the  walls  of  Peiraeeus, 
which  ran  down  to  either  side  of  the  mouths  of 
the  harbours;  and  the  three  entrances  to  the  har- 
bours (rd  KXelOpa  iSiv  AipLevwv')  thus  formed,  as 
it  were,  three  large  sea-gates  in  the  walls.  Either 
end  of  each  mole  was  protected  by  a tower;  and 
across  the  entrance  chains  were  extended  in  time 
of  war.  Harbours  of  this  kind  were  called  by  the 
ancients  closed  ports  (KAetcrrot  Aipcres'),  and  the 
walls  were  called  or  claws,  from  their  stretch- 

ing out  into  the  sea  like  the  claws  of  a crab.  It  is 
stated  by  ancient  authorities  that  the  three  harbours 
of  the  Peiraeeus  were  closed  ports  (Hesych.  s.  v. 
Ze'a ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac.  145;  comp.  Thuc. 
ii.  94;  Plut.  Demetr.  7 ; Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  § 4);  and 
in  each  of  them  we  find  remains  of  the  chelae,  or 
moles.  Hence  these  three  harbours  cannot  mean, 
as  Leake  supposed,  three  divisions  of  the  larger 
harbour  since  there  are  traces  of  only  one  set  of 
chelae  in  the  latter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  understand 
how  it  could  have  been  divided  into  three  closed  ports. 

(i.)  Phandri,  the  smallest  of  the  three  harbours, 
was  anciently  called  Munychia,  from  the  fortress 
rising  above  it.  It  was  only  used  by  ships  of  war ; 
and  we  learn,  from  the  inscriptions  already  referred 
to,  that  it  contained  82  vedonoiKoi,  or  ship-houses. 
This  harbour  was  formerly  supposed  to  be  Phalerum; 
but  it  was  quite  unsuitable  for  trading  purposes, 
being  shut  in  by  steep  heights,  and  having  no  di- 
rect communication  with  the  Asty.  Moreover,  we 
can  hardly  conceive  the  Athenians  to  have  been  so 
blind  as  to  have  used  this  harbour  for  centuries,  and 
to  have  neglected  the  more  commodious  harbours  of 
Stratiotiki  and  Drdko,  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  modem  name  of  Phandri  is  probably  owing  to 
a lighthouse  having  stood  at  its  entrance  in  the 
Byzantine  period. 

(ii.)  Stratiotiki  (called  Paschalimdni  by  Ulrichs), 
the  middle  of  the  three  harbours,  is  the  ancient  Zea 
(Ze'a),  erroneously  called  by  the  earlier  topographers 
Munychia.  (Timeaus,  Lex.,  Plat.',  Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. 
Zea.)  It  was  the  largest  of  the  three  harbours  for 
ships  of  war,  since  it  contained  196  ship-houses, 
whereas  Munychia  had  only  82,  and  Cantharus  only 
94.  Some  of  the  ship-houses  at  Zea  appear  to  have 
been  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias;  for 
though  he  does  not  mention  Zea,  the  vfuxroiKOi  which 
he  speaks  of  (i.  1.  § 3)  were  apparently  at  this  port. 
This  harbour  probably  derived  its  name  from  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  among  the  Athenians  under  the 
surname  of  Zea,  and  not,  as  Meursius  supposed,  from 
the  corn-vessels,  which  were  confined  to  the  Empo- 
rium in  the  great  harbour. 
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(iii.)  Drako  or  Porto  Leone,  the  largest  of  the 
three  harbours,  was  commonly  called  by  the  ancients 
simply  Peiraeeus  (Ileipateus),  or  The  Harbour 
(6  It  derives  its  modem  name  from  a 

colossal  lion  of  white  marble,  which  Spon  and 
Wheler  observed  upon  the  beach,  when  they  visited 
Athens;  and  which  was  carried  to  Venice,  after 
the  captmre  of  Athens  by  the  Venetians  in  1687. 
Prdko  is  the  name  used  by  the  modem  Greeks, 
since  SpdKwv,  which  originally  meant  only  a serpent, 
now  signifies  a monster  of  any  kind,  and  was  hence 
applied  to  the  marble  lion. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Leake  and  other 
writers,  misled  by  a passage  of  the  Scholiast  on 
Aristophanes  (Pac.  145),  divided  the  harbour  of 
Peiraeeus  into  three  separate  ports,  named  Can- 
tharus,  Aphrodisium,  and  Zea,  but  the  words  of  the 
Scholiast  warrant  no  such  conclusion: — 6 lleipaievs 
Mfieras  ex«  rpeis,  irdpras  KXeiarovs'  els  fj.hu  6 
Kavddpov  X'lfirju  — iu  ^ rd  uedopia.  eira  rh  ’Aefjpo- 
diaiou"  elra  KVK\ep  rod  \ifx4uos  aroal  weVre.  It  is 
evident  that  the  Scholiast  does  not  intend  to  give 
the  names  of  the  three  harbours  of  Peiraeeus ; but, 
after  mentioning  Cantharas,  he  proceeds  to  speak  of 
the  buildings  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  of  which  the 
Aphrodisium,  a temple  of  Aphrodite,  was  one ; and 
then  followed  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades.  Leake 
supposed  Zea  to  be  the  name  of  the  bay  situated  on 
the  right  hand  after  entering  the  harbour,  Aphro- 
disium to  be  the  name  of  the  middle  or  great  harbour, 
and  Cantharas  to  be  the  name  of  the  iimer  harbour, 
now  filled  up  by  alluvial  deposits  of  the  Cephissus. 
It  is,  however,  certain  that  the  last-mentioned  spot 
never  formed  part  of  the  harbour  of  Peiraeeus,  since 
between  this  marsh  and  the  harbour  traces  of  the 
ancient  wall  have  been  discovered;  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  this  marsh  is  the  one  called  Halae 
('AAot)  by  Xenophon.  (^Hell.  ii.  4.  § 34.) 

The  harbour  of  Peiraeeus  appears  to  have  been 
divided  into  only  two  parts.  Of  these,  the  smaller 
one,  occupying  the  bay  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  was  named  Cantharas.  It 
was  the  third  of  the  Athenian  harbours  for  ships  of 
war,  and  contained  94  ship-houses.  Probably  upon 
the  shores  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharas  the  armoury 
(6ir\odriKrf')  of  Philo  stood,  containing  arms  for 
1000  ships.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ; Plin.  vii.  37.  s.  38; 
Cic.  de  Orat.  i.  14;  Vitrav.  vii.  Praef.;  Appian, 
Mithr.  41.) 

The  remainder  of  the  harbour,'  being  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  was  called  Emporium,  and 
■was  appropriated  to  merchant  vessels.  (Timaeiis, 
Lex.  Plat. ; Harpocrat.  s,  v.  Aei'yfxa.')  The  sur- 
rounding shore,  which  was  also  called  Emporium, 
contained  the  five  Stoae  or  Colonnades  mentioned 
above,  all  of  which  were  probably  appropriated  to 
mercantile  purposes.  One  of  these  was  called  the 
Macra  Stoa  (jua/cpa  otoo),  or  the  Long  Colon- 
nade (Pans.  i.  1.  §3);  a second  was  the  Deigma 
(Aery/aa),  or  place  where  merchants  exhibited 
samples  of  their  goods  for  sale  (Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
Aety fia-  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit.  974;  Dem. 
c.  Lacrit,  p.  932) ; a third  was  the  Alphitopolis 
(’AA<|>tT07reDAi$),  or  Com-Exchange,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Pericles  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Equit. 
547) : of  the  other  two  Stoae  the  names  have  not 
been  preserved.  Between  the  Stoae  of  the  Em- 
porium and  Cantharas  stood  the  Aphrodisium,  or 
temple  of  Aphrodite,  built  by  Conon  after  his  victory 
at  Cnidus.  (Paus.  1.  c. ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Pac. 

c.)  The  limits  of  the  Emporium  towards  Can- 
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tharus  were  marked  by  a boundary  stone  discovered 
in  situ  in  1843,  and  bearing  the  inscription: — 

EMnOPIO 

KAIHOAO 

H0P02, 

i.  e.,  'Efiiroplov  Kal  (55oy  '6pos.  The  forms  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  the  H for  the  spiritus  asper, 
prove  that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  period 
before  the  Peloponnesian  war.  The  stone  may  have 
been  erected  upon  the  first  formdation  of  Peiraeeus 
by  Themistocles,  or  when  the  town  was  laid  out 
regularly  by  Hippodamus  in  the  time  of  Pericles. 
It  probably  stood  in  a street  leading  from  the  Em- 
porium to  the  docks  of  the  harbour  of  Cantharus. 

3.  Topography  of  Munychia  and  Peiraeeus. — 
The  site  of  Munychia,  which  was  the  Acropolis  of 
Peiraeeus,  has  been  already  explained.  Remains  of 
its  fortifications  may  still  be  seen  on  the  top  of  the 
hill,  now  called  Castella,  above  the  harbour  of  Pha- 
ndri.  From  its  position  it  commanded  the  whole  of 
the  Peiraic  peninsula,  and  its  three  harbours  (yiro- 
ninrovai  8’  avr^  Aipeues  rpeis,  Strab.  ix.  p.  395); 
and  whoever  obtained  possession  of  this  hill  became 
master  of  the  whole  of  Peiraeeus.  Epimenides  is 
said  to  have  foreseen  the  importance  of  this  position. 
(Pint.  Sol.  12;  Diog.  Laert.  i.  114.)  Soon  after 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  the  seizure  of 
Munychia  by  Thrasybulus  and  his  party  enabled 
them  to  carry  on  operations  with  success  against 
the  Thirty  at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.)  The 
successors  of  Alexander  the  Great  kept  a Macedonian 
garrison  in  Munychia  for  a long  period,  and  by  this 
means  secured  the  obedience  of  Athens.  The  first 
Macedonian  garrison  was  placed  in  this  fortress  by 
Antipater  after  the  defeat  of  the  Greeks  at  Crannon, 
B.  c.  322.  (Paus.  i.  25.  § 4 ; Plut.  Dem.  28.) 
When  Athens  suiTendered  to  Cassander,  in  b.c.  318, 
Munychia  was  also  garrisoned  by  the  latter ; and  it  was 
by  the  support  of  these  troops  that  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  governed  Athens  for  the  next  ten  years.  In  b.c. 
307  the  Macedonians  were  expelled  from  Munychia 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ; but  the  latter,  on  his 
return  from  Asia  in  b.  c.  299,  again  placed  a gar- 
rison in  Munychia,  and  in  the  Museium  also.  These 
garrisons  were  expelled  from  both  fortresses  by  the 
Athenians,  under  Olympiodorus,  when  Demetrius 
was  deprived  of  the  Macedonian  kingdom  in  b.c.  287. 
(Paus.  i.  25.  § 4,  seq.,  26.  § 1,  seq. ; Diod.  xviii. 
48,  74,  XX.  45 ; . Plut.  Demetr.  8,  seq.,  46,  Phoc. 
31,  seq.)  During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of 
Antigonus  and  of  his  son  Demetrius  II.,  the  Mace- 
donians had  possession  of  Munychia  ; but  soon  after 
the  death  of  Demetrius,  Aratus  purchased  the  de- 
parture of  the  Macedonian  garrison  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a large  sum  of  money.  (Plut.  Arat.  34 ; 
Paus.  ii.  8.  § 5.)  Strabo  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  the  hill 
of  Munychia  as  full  of  hollows  and  excavations,  and 
well  adapted  for  dwelling-houses.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  whole  of  the  Peiraeeus  was  in  ruins,  and 
the  hollows  to  which  he  alludes  were  probably  the 
remains  of  cisterns.  The  sides  of  the  hiU  sloping 
down  to  the  great  harbour  appear  to  have  been 
covered  with  houses  rising  one  above  another  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheati'e,  as  in  the  city  of  Rhodes, 
which  was  laid  out  by  the  same  architect,  and  was 
also  celebrated  for  its  beauty, 

Within  the  fortress  of  Munychia  was  a temple  of 
Artemis  Munychia,  who  was  the  guardian  deity  of 
this  citadel.  The  temple  was  a celebrated  place  of 
asylum  for  state  criminals.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §11* 

x2 
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Paus.  i.  1.  § 4 ; Dem.  de  Coron.  p.  222,  Reiske ; 
Lys.  c.  Agorat.  pp.  460,  462,  Reiske.)  Near  the 
preceding,  and  probably  also  within  the  fortress,  was 
the  Bendidemm  (BevSiSeiou'),  or  temple  of  the 
Thracian  Artemis  Bendis,  whose  festival,  the  Ben- 
dideia,  was  celebrated  on  the  day  before  the  lesser 
Panathenaea.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 1 1 ; Plat. 
de  Rep.  i.  pp.  327,  354.)  On  the  western  slope 
of  the  hill  was  the  Dionysiac  theatre,  facing  the 
great  harbour  : it  must  have  been  of  considerable 
size,  as  the  assemblies  of  the  Athenian  people  were 
sometimes  held  in  it.  (Thuc.  viii.  93  ; Xen.  Hell. 
ii.  4.  § 32  ; Lys.  c.  Agorat  pp.  464,  479  ; comp. 
Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  379.)  It  was  in  this  theatre 
that  Socrates  saw  a performance  of  one  of  the  plays 
of  Euripides.  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  13.)  Some  modern 
writers  distinguish  between  the  theatre  at  Munychia 
and  another  in  Peiraeeus  ; but  the  ancient  writers 
mention  only  one  theatre  in  the  peninsula,  called 
indifferently  the  Peiraic  or  the  Munychian  theatre, 
the  latter  name  being  given  to  it  from  its  situation 
upon  the  hill  of  Munychia.  The  ruins  near  the 
harbour  of  Zea,  which  were  formerly  regarded  as 
those  of  the  Peiraic  theatre,  belonged  probably  to 
another  building. 

The  proper  agora  of  Peiraeeus  was  called  the  Hip- 
podameian  Agora  ('iTTWoSa/xeiOS  ayopa),  to  distin- 
guish it  from  the  Macra  Stoa,  which  was  also  used 
as  an  agora.  The  Hippodameian  Agora  was  situated 
near  the  spot  where  the  two  Long  Walls  joined  the 
wall  of  Peiraeeus ; and  a broad  street  led  from  it  up 
to  the  citadel  of  Munychia.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 11; 
Andoc.  de  Afgst  p.  23,  Reiske ; Dem.  c.  Timoth. 
p.  1190.) 

At  the  entrance  to  the  great  harbour  there  was 
on  the  right  hand  the  promontory  Alcimus  (“'AA- 
KifjLos'),  on  the  left  hand  the  promontory  Eetionia 
(’Herjoji/ia,  or  'Heriwreia).  On  Alcimus  stood  the 
tomb  of  Themistocles,  whose  bones  are  said  to  have 
been  brought  from  Magnesia  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
buried  at  this  place.  (Plut.  Them.  32;  Paus.  i.  1. 
§ 2).  Eetionia  was  a tongue  of  land  commanding 
the  entrance  to  the  harbour  ; and  it  was  here  that 
the  Four  Hundred  in  b.  c.  411  erected  a fort,  in 
order  to  prevent  more  effectually  the  entrance  of  the 
Athenian  fleet,  which  was  opposed  to  them.  (Thuc. 
viii.  90  ; Dem.  c.  Theocr.  p.  1343  ; Harpocrat., 
Suid.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Heriwreia.)  The  small  bay 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  promontory  was  probably 
the  KU)(phs  \ig.T\u  mentioned  by  Xenophon.  {Hell. 
ii.  4.  § 31.) 

The  buildings  around  the  shore  of  the  great 
harbour  have  been  already  mentioned.  Probably 
behind  the  Macra  Stoa  was  the  temenus  of  Zeus  and 
Athena,  which  Pausanias  (i.  1.  § 3)  mentions  as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  objects  in  Peiraeeus, 
and  which  is  described  by  other  writers  as  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Soter.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Liv.  xxxi. 
30;  Plin.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 14.)  Phreattys,  which 
was  one  of  the  courts  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  ho- 
micides, was  situated  in  Peiraeeus  ; and  as  this 
court  is  described  indifferently  eV  Zea  or  eV  4>peaTTOi, 
it  must  be  placed  either  in  or  near  the  harbour  of 
Zea.  The  accused  pleaded  their  cause  on  board  ship, 
while  the  judges  sat  upon  the  shore.  (Paus.  i.  28. 
§ 11;  Dem.  c.  Aristocr.  p.  645;  Pollux,  viii.  120; 
Becker,  Anecd.  Graec.  i.  p.  311.) 

Peiraeeus  never  recovered  from  the  blow  inflicted 
upon  it  by  its  capture  by  Sulla,  who  destroyed  its 
fortifications  and  arsenals.  So  rapid  was  its  decline 
that  in  the  time  of  Strabo  it  had  become  “ a small 
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village,  situated  around  the  ports  and  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Soter.”  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.) 

The  most  important  work  on  the  Topography  of 
Athens  is  Col.  Leake’s  Topography  of  Athens, 
London,  1841,  2nd  edition.  In  common  with  all 
other  writers  on  the  subject,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  is  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
Col.  Leake,  although  he  has  had  occasion  to  differ 
from  him  on  some  points.  The  other  modem 
works  from  which  most  assistance  have  been  de- 
rived are  Forchhammer,  Topographie  von  Athen, 
in  Kieler  Philologische  Studien,  Kiel,  1841 ; Kruse, 
Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.,  Leipzig,  1826;  K.  0.  Muller, 
art.  AttiJca  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyclopddie, 
vol.  vi.,  translated  by  Lockhart,  London,  1842  ; 
Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  London,  1836  ; 
Stuart  and  Revett,  Antiquities  of  Athens,  London, 
1762—1816,  4 vols.,  fo.  (2nd  ed.  1825—1827); 
Dodwell,  Tov/r  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  London,  1819; 
Prokesch,  Denkwurdigheiten,  ^c.,  vol.  ii.,  Stuttgart, 
1836;  Mure,  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
Edinburgh,  1842. 


COINS  OF  ATHENS. 


ATHENAEON  {'AOrjuauau:  Sudah  or  Sugdaj a f) 
also  called  “ a harbour  of  the  Scythotauri,”  was  a 
port  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus. 
(Anon.  Peripl.  p.  6.) 

ATHENAEUM  {'A6rjva7op').  1.  A fortress  in 
the  S.  of  Arcadia,  and  in  the  territory  of  Mega- 
lopolis, is  described  by  Plutarch  as  a position  in 
advance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  frontier  {ifj.€o\v 
AaKMuiKrjs),  and  near  Belemina.  It  was  fortified 
by  Cleomenes  in  b.c.  224,  and  was  frequently  taken 
and  retaken  in  the  wars  between  the  Achaean 
League  and  the  Spartans.  Leake  supposes  that  it 
occupied  the  summit  of  Mount  Tzimharu,  on  which 
there  are  some  remains  of  an  Hellenic  fortress.  In 
that  case  it  must  have  been  a different  place  from 
the  Athenaeum  mentioned  by  Pausanias  on  the  road 
from  Megalopolis  to  Asea,  and  20  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Plut.  Cleom.  4;  Pol.  ii.  46,  54,  iv.  37,  60, 
81;  Paus.  viii.  44.  §§  2,3;  heake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  248.) 

2.  A fortress  in  Athamania  in  Epeirus,  described 
by  Livy  as  “ finibus  Macedoniae  subjectum,”  and 
apparently  near  Gomphi.  Leake  places  it  on  a 
height,  a little  above  the  deserted  village  of  A pdno 
Porta,  or  Porta  Panaghia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  1,  xxxix.  25 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  212,  525.) 
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ATHENO'POLIS,  a city  on  the  coast  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  dependent  on  Massilia.  (Mela,  ii.  5; 
Plin.  iii.  4.)  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ^Mrivai)  mentions  an 
Atheuae  of  the  Ligystii,  which  may  be  this  place. 
There  are  no  measui*es  for  determining  the  position 
of  Athenopolis.  D’Anville  observes,  that  Pliny  and 
Mela  seem  ta  place  this  Massaliot  settlement  south 
of  Forum  Julii  (Frejtis)]  and  yet  in  his  map  he 
fixes  it  north  of  Frejus,  at  a place  called  Agay. 
Walckenaer,  at  a guess,  places  it  at  St.  Tropez^ 
which  is  on  a bay  nearly  due  south  of  Frejus.  The 
Athenaeopohtae  of  Varro  (L.  L.  viii.  35)  are  as- 
sumed to  be  the  inhabitants  of  this  place.  [G.  L.] 

A'THESIS  (’AT7j(rtj/(5s,  Strab.;  ’A-riadov,  Pint.), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Northern  Italy,  now 
called  the  Adige.  It  rises  in  the  Ehaetian  Alps,  in 
a small  lake  near  the  modem  village  of  Reschen, 
and  after  a course  of  about  50  miles  in  a SE.  direc- 
tion, receives  the  waters  of  the  Atagis  or  Eisach,  a 
stream  almost  as  considerable  as  its  own,  which  de- 
scends from  the  pass  of  the  Brenner.  Their  united 
waters  flow  nearly  due  S.  through  a broad  and 
deep  valley,  passing  under  the  walls  of  Tridentum 
(Trento),  until  they  at  length  emerge  into  the  plains 
of  Italy,  close  to  Verona,  which  stands  on  a kind  of 
peninsula  almost  encircled  by  the  Athesis.  (Verona 
Athfisi  circumflua,  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  597.)  From  hence 
it  pursues  its  course,  first  towards  the  SE.,  and 
afterwards  due  E.  through  the  plains  of  Venetia  to 
the  Adriatic,  which  it  enters  only  a few  miles  from 
the  northernmost  mouth  of  the  Padus,  but  without 
having  ever  joined  that  river.  From  its  source  to 
the  sea  it  has  a course  of  not  less  than  200  miles ; 
and  in  the  volume  of  its  waters  it  is  inferior  only  to 
the  Padus  among  the  rivers  of  Italy.  (Strab.  iv. 
p.  207,  where  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  names 
’ATrjcrti/os  and ’Icrdpas  have  been  transposed;  Plin. 
iii.  16.  s.  20;  Virg.  Aen.  ix.  680;  Claudian,  de  VI. 
Cons.  Hon.  196.)  Servius  (ad  Aen.  1.  c.)  and  Vi- 
bius  Sequester  (p.  3)  erroneously  describe  the  Athesis 
as  falling  into  the  Padus;  a very  natural  mistake, 
as  the  two  rivers  run  parallel  to  each  other  at  a very 
short  interval,  and  even  communicate  by  various 
side  branches  and  artificial  channels,  but  their  main 
streams  continue  perfectly  distinct. 

It  was  in  the  plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
probably  not  very  far  from  Verona,  that  Q.  Catulus 
was  defeated  by  the  Cimbri  in  b.  c.  101.  (Liv.  Epit. 
Ixviii. ; Flor.  iii.  3 ; Plut.  Mar.  23.)  [E.  H.  B.  j 

ATHMO'NIA,  A'THMONUM.  [Attica.] 

ATHOS  ('A0WS,  "Adoji',  Ep.  'Adorn,  gen.  'Ad6w. 
Eth.  ’A0coit7]s),  the  lofty  mountain  at  the  extremity 
of  the  long  peninsula,  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
Clialcidice  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Singitic  gulf 
and  the  Aegaean.  This  peninsula  was  properly 
called  Acte  (’Akti^,  Thuc.  iv.  109),  but  the  name 
of  Athos  was  also  given  to  it,  as  well  as  to  the 
mountain.  (Herod,  vii.  22.)  The  peninsula,  as 
well  as  the  mountain,  is  now  called  the  Holy 
Mountain  (J Ay lov  ''Opos,  Monte  Santo),  from  the 
great  number  of  monasteries  and  chapels  with  which 
it  is  covered.  There  are  20  of  these  monasteries, 
most  of  which  were  founded  during  the  Byzantine 
empire,  and  some  of  them  trace  their  origin  to  the 
time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  Each  of  the  different 
nations  belonging  to  the  Greek  Church,  has  one  or 
more  monasteries  of  its  own ; and  the  spot  is  visited 
periodically  by  pilgrims  from  Russia,  Servia,  Bul- 
garia, as  well  as  from  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  No 
female,  even  of  the  animal  kind,  is  permitted  to  enter 
the  peninsula. 
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According  to  Pliny  (iv.  10.  s.  17.  § 37,  Sillig), 
the  length  of  the  peninsula  is  75  (Roman)  miles, 
and  the  circumference  150  (Roman)  miles.  Its  real 
length  is  40  English  miles,  and  its  average  breadth 
about  four  miles.  The  general  aspect  of  the  peninsula 
is  described  in  the  following  terms  by  a modern  tra- 
veller:— “ The  peninsula  is  rugged,  being  intersected 
by  innumerable  ravines.  The  ground  rises  almost  im- 
mediately and  rather  abruptly  from  the  isthmus  at 
the  northern  end  to  about  300  feet,  and  for  the  first 
twelve  miles  maintains  a table -land  elevation  of  about 
600  feet,  for  the  most  part  beautifully  wooded.  At 
this  spot  the  peninsula  is  narrowed  into  rather  less 
than  two  miles  in  breadth.  It  immediately  afterwards 
expands  to  its  average  breadth  of  about  four  miles, 
which  it  retains  to  its  southern  extremity.  From 
this  point,  also,  the  land  becomes  mountainous  rather 
than  hilly,  two  of  the  heights  reaching  respectively 
1700  and  1200  feet  above  the  sea.  Four  miles 
farther  south,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  mountain 
ridge,  and  at  a nearly  equal  distance  from  the  east 
and  west  shores,  is  situated  the  town  of  Karyes, 
picturesquely  placed  amidst  vineyards  and  gardens. 

Immediately  to  the  southward  of  Karyes 

the  ground  rises  to  2200  feet,  whence  a rugged 
broken  country,  covered  with  a forest  of  dark-leaved 
foliage,  extends  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  which  rears 
itself  in  solitary  magnificence,  an  insulated  cone  of 
white  limestone,  rising  abruptly  to  the  height  of 
6350  feet  above  the  sea.  Close  to  the  cliffs  at  the 
southern  extremity,  we  learn  from  Captain  Cope- 
land’s late  survey,  no  bottom  was  found  with  60 
fathoms  of  line.”  (Lieut.  Webber  Smith,  in  Journal 
of  Royal  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  vii.  p.  65.)  The  lower 
bed  of  the  mountain  is  composed  of  gneiss  and  argil- 
laceous slate,  and  the  upper  part  of  grey  hmestone, 
more  or  less  inclined  to  white.  (Sibthorp,  in  Wal- 
pole's Travels,  ^c.  p.  40.) 

Athos  is  first  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
Hera  as  resting  on  its  summit  on  her  flight  from 
Olympus  to  Lemnos.  (77.  xiv.  229.)  The  name, 
however,  is  chiefly  memorable  in  history  on  account 
of  the  canal  which  Xerxes  cut  through  the  isthmus, 
connecting  the  peninsula  with  Chalcidice.  (Herod, 
vii.  23,  seq.)  This  canal  was  cut  by  Xerxes  for  the 
passage  of  his  fleet,  in  order  to  escape  the  gales  and 
high  seas,  which  sweep  around  the  promontory,  and 
which  had  wrecked  the  fleet  of  Mardonius  in  b.  c. 
492.  The  cutting  of  this  canal  has  been  rejected 
as  a falsehood  by  many  writers,  both  ancient  and 
modem;  and  Juvenal  (x.  174)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
specimen  of  Greek  mendacity : 

“ creditur  olim 

Velificatus  Athos,  et  quidquid  Graecia  mendax 

Audet  in  historia.” 

Its  existence,  however,  is  not  only  attested  by 
Herodotus  (7.  c.),  Thucydides  (7.  c.),  and  other 
ancient  writers,  but  distinct  traces  of  it  have  been 
discovered  by  modem  travellers.  The  modem  name 
of  the  isthmus  is  Provlaka,  evidently  the  Romaic 
form  of  npoauAal,  the  canal  in  front  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Athos.  The  best  description  of  the  present 
condition  of  the  canal  is  given  by  Lieut.  Wolfe  : — 
“ The  canal  of  Xerxes  is  still  most  distinctly  to  be 
traced  all  the  way  across  the  isthmus  from  the  Chilf 
of  Monte  Santo  (the  ancient  Singitic  Gulf)  to  the 
Bay  of  Erso  in  the  Gulf  of  Contessa,  with  the 
exception  of  about  200  yards  in  the  middle,  where 
the  ground  bears  no  appearance  of  having  eyer  been 
touched.  But  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  whole 
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canal  having  been  excavated  by  Xerxes,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  central  part  was  afterwards  filled  up, 
in  order  to  allow  a more  ready  passage  into  and  out 
of  the  peninsula.  In  many  places  the  canal  is  still 
deep,  swampy  at  the  bottom,  and  filled  with  rushes 
and  other  aquatic  plants : the  rain  and  small  springs 
draining  down  into  it  from  the  adjacent  heights 
afford,  at  the  Monte  Santo  end,  a good  watering- 
place  for  shipping;  the  water  (except  in  very  dry 
weather)  runs  out  in  a good  stream.  The  distance 
across  is  2500  yards,  which  agrees  very  well  with 
the  breadth  of  twelve  stadia  assigned  by  Herodotus. 
The  width  of  the  canal  appears  to  have  been  about 
18  or  20  feet  ; the  level  of  the  earth  nowhere 
exceeds  15  feet  above  the  sea;  the  soil  is  a light 
clay.  It  is  on  the  whole  a very  remarkable  isthmus, 
for  the  land  on  each  side  (but  more  espcially  to  the 
westward)  rises  abruptly  to  an  elevation  of  800  to 
1000  feet.”  {Penny  Cyclopaedia^  vol.  iii.  p.  23.) 

About  Ig  mile  north  of  the  canal  was  Acanthus 
[Acanthus],  and  on  the  isthmus,  immediately 
south  of  the  canal,  was  Sane,  probably  the  same  as 
the  later  Uranopolis.  [Sane.]  In  the  peninsula 
itself  there  were  five  cities,  Dium,  Olophyxus, 
Acrothoum,  Thyssus,  Cleonae,  which  are  de- 
scribed under  their  respective  names.  To  these  five 
cities,  which  are  mentioned  by  Herodotus  {1.  c.), 
Thucydides  (1.  c.)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  331),  ^ylax 
{s.  V.  Ma/ffSoz/ia)  adds  Charadriae,  and  Pliny  (j.  c.) 
Palaeorium  and  ApoUonia,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
latter  being  named  Macrobii.  The  extremity  of  the 
peninsula,  above  which  Mt.  Athos  rises  abruptly, 
was  called  Nymphaeum  (y^vp(paiov^,  now  Cape 
St.  George  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Ptol.  ui.  13.  § 11.) 
The  peninsula  was  originally  inhabited  by  Tyrrheno- 
Pelasgians,  who  continued  to  form  a large  part  of 
the  population  in  the  Greek  cities  of  the  peninsula 
even  in  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (Thuc. 

I.  c.).  (Respecting  the  peninsula  in  general  see 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  114;  Bowen, 
Mount  Athos,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  London,  1852, 
p.  51,  seq. ; Lieuts.  Smith  and  Wolfe,  Sibthorp, 

II.  cc.) 

A'THRIBIS,  A'THLIBIS  (Herod,  ii.  166;  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  §§  41,  51  ; Plin.  v.  9.  s.  11  ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
''AdXiSis,' Addppa§is : Eth.  ’AdpiSirrj^  oPA0\i§'iTris'), 
the  chief  town  of  the  Athribite  nome,  in  Lower 
E.srypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Tanitic  branch  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  angle 
where  that  branch  diverges  from  the  main  stream. 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  reckons  Athribis  among  the 
most  considerable  cities  of  the  Delta,  in  the  4th 
century  of  our  era  (xxii.  16.  § 6).  It  seems  to  have 
been  of  sufficient  importance  to  give  the  name 
Athribiticus  Fluvius  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
Tanitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  one  of  the  military 
nomes  assigned  to  the  Calasirian  militia  under  the 
Pharaohs.  Under  the  Christian  Emperors,  Athribis 
belonged  to  the  province  of  Augustamnica  Secunda. 

The  Athribite  nome  and  its  capital  derived  their 
name  from  the  goddess  Thriphis,  whom  inscriptions 
both  at  Athribis  and  Panopolis  denominate  “ the 
most  great  goddess.”  Thriphis  is  associated  in  wor- 
ship with  Amun  Khem,  one  of  the  first  quaternion 
of  deities  in  Egyptian  mythology;  but  no  repre- 
sentation of  her  has  been  at  present  identified. 
Wilkinson  {Manners  and  Customs,  &c.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  265)  supposes  Athribis  to  have  been  one  of  the 
lion-headed  goddesses,  whose  special  names  have 
not  been  ascertained. 

Tbe  ruins  oi  Atrieb  or  Trieb,  at  the  point  where 
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the  modem  canal  of  Moneys  turns  off  from  the  Nile, 
represent  the  ancient  Athribis.  They  consist  of  ex- 
tensive moimds  and  basements,  besides  which  are 
the  remains  of  a temple,  200  feet  long,  and  175 
broad,  dedicated  to  the  goddess  Thriphis  (Coptic 
Athrebi).  The  monks  of  the  White  Monastery, 
about  half  a mile  to  the  north  of  these  ruins,  are 
traditionally  acquainted  with  the  name  of  Attrib, 
although  their  usual  designation  of  these  ruins  is 
Medeenet  Ashaysh.  An  inscription  on  one  of  the 
fallen  architraves  of  the  temple  bears  the  date  of  the 
ninth  year  of  Tiberius,  and  contains  also  the  name 
of  his  wife  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Augustus.  On 
the  opposite  face  of  the  same  block  are  found  ovals, 
including  the  names  of  Tiberius  Claudius  and 
Caesar  Germanicus:  and  in  another  part  of  the 
temple  is  an  oval  of  Ptolemy  XIL,  the  eldest  son  of 
Ptolemy  Auletes  (b.c.  51 — 48).  About  half  a 
mile  from  Athribis  are  the  quarries  from  which  the 
stone  used  in  building  the  temple  was  brought ; and 
below  the  quarries  are  some  small  grotto  tombs,  the 
lintels  of  whose  doors  are  partially  preserved.  Upon 
one  of  these  lintels  is  a Greek  inscription,  importing 
that  it  was  the  “ sepulchre  of  Hermeius,  son  of 
Archibius.”  He  had  not,  however,  been  interred 
after  the  Egyptian  fashion,  since  his  tomb  contained 
the  deposit  of  calcined  bones.  Vestiges  also  are 
found  in  two  broad  paved  causeways  of  the  two 
main  streets  of  Athribis,  which  crossed  each  other 
at  right  angles,  and  probably  divided  the  town  into 
four  main  quarters.  The  causeways  and  the  ruins 
generally  indicate  that  the  town  was  greatly  en- 
larged and  beautified  under  the  Macedonian  dynasty. 
(Champllion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  48  ; Wilkinson, 
Egypt  and  Thebes,  p.  393.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

ATHRYS.  [Tantrus.] 

ATHYRAS  {‘'Advpas'),  a river  of  Thrace  between 
Selymbria  and  Byzantium.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6;  Plin. 
iv.  11.  s.  18.  § 47,  Sillig;  Pliny  calls  it  also  Py- 
daras.) 

ATILIA'NA.  [Autrigones.] 

ATPNA  {'Ariua:  Eth.  Atinas,  atis).  1.  An  an- 
cient and  important  city  of  the  Volscians,  which  retains 
its  ancient  name  and  position,  on  a lofty  hill  near  the 
sources  of  the  little  river  Melpis  {Melfa'),  and  about 
12  miles  SE.  of  Sora.  Virgil  speaks  of  it  as  a great 
and  powerful  city  {Atina  potens,  Aen.  vii.  630) 
long  before  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  Martial  also 
tenns  it  “prisca  Atina”  (x.  92.  2.):  the  former 
poet  seems  to  consider  it  a Latin  city,  but  from  its 
position  it  would  appear  certain  that  it  was  a Vol- 
scian  one.  It  had,  however,  been  wrested  from  that 
people  by  the  Samnites  when  it  first  appears  in  his- 
tory. In  B-  c.  313  it  was  (according  to  some  anna- 
lists) taken  by  the  Roman  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus 
(Liv.  ix.  28);  but  in  b.  c.  293  we  again  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  and  its  territory  was 
ravaged  by  the  consuls,  but  no  attack  made  on  the 
town.  (Id.  X.  39.)  We  have  no  account  of  its 
final  reduction  by  the  Romans,  but  it  appears  to 
have  been  treated  with  severity,  and  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a praefectura,  in  which  it  still  con- 
tinued even  after  its  citizens  had  been  admitted  to 
the  Roman  franchise.  But  notwithstanding  its  in- 
ferior position,  it  was  in  the  days  of  Cicero  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  town,  so  that  he  draws  a 
favourable  contrast  between  its  population  and  that 
of  Tusculum,  and  says  that  it  was  not  surpassed  by 
any  praefectura  in  Italy.  (Cic.  pro  Plane.  8.)  It 
was  the  birthplace  of  Lis  friend  and  client  Cn.  Plan- 
cius,  and  was  included  in  the  Terentine  tribe. 
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(Ibid.  16.)  At  a subsequent  period  it  became  a 
municipal  town,  with  the  ordinary  privileges  and 
magistrates ; but  though  it  received  a military  colony 
under  Nero,  it  did  not  obtain  colonial  rank.  We 
learn,  from  numerous  inscriptions,  that  it  continued 
to  be  a considerable  place  under  the  Roman  empire. 
{Lih.  Colon,  p.  230;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  hi.  1. 
§ 62;  Murat.  Inscr.  pp.  352,  1102,  1262;  Orell. 
Inscr.  140,  1 678,  2285,  &c.) 

Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  its  cold  and  elevated 
situation  {monte  nivoso  descendens  Atina,  vhi.  398), 
and  the  modern  city  of  Atina  is  noted  as  one  of  the 
coldest  places  in  the  whole  kingdom  of  Naples,  which 
results  not  only  from  its  own  position  on  a lofty  emi- 
nence, but  from  its  being  surrounded  by  high  and 
bleak  mountains,  especially  towards  the  south.  Its 
ancient  walls,  built  in  a massive  style  of  polygonal 
blocks,  but  well  hewn  and  neatly  fitted,  comprised 
the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  only  a portion  of  which 
is  occupied  by  the  modern  city;  their  extent  and 
magnitude  confirm  the  accounts  of  its  importance  in 
very  early  times.  Of  Roman  date  there  are  the  re- 
mains of  an  aqueduct  on  a grand  scale,  substructions 
of  a temple,  and  fragments  of  other  buildings,  be- 
sides numerous  sepulchral  monuments  and  inscrip- 
tions. (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  361 ; Craven,  Ahruzzi., 
vol.  i.  pp.  61 — 65.) 

2.  A town  of  Lucania,  situated  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Tanager,  now  the  Valle  di  Diano.  It  is 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Ate- 
nates  among  the  inland  towns  of  Lucania,  and  by 
the  Liber  Coloniarum,  where  it  is  called  the  “ prae- 
fectura  Atenas.”  But  the  correct  orthography  of 
the  name  is  established  by  inscriptions,  in  which  we 
find  it  written  Atinates;  and  the  site  is  clearly 
ascertained  by  the  ruins  still  visible  just  below  the 
village  of  Atena,  about  5 miles  N.  of  La  Sola. 
These  consist  of  extensive  remains  of  the  walls  and 
towers,  and  of  an  amphitheatre;  numerous  inscrip- 
tions have  also  been  discovered  on  the  spot,  which 
attest  the  municipal  rank  of  the  ancient  city.  It 
appears  that  its  territory  must  have  extended  as  far 
as  La  Polla,  about  5 miles  further  N.,  where  the 
Tanager  buries  itself  under  ground,  a phenomenon 
which*  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  occurring  “ in  campo 
Atinati.”  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  iii.  11.  s.  15;  Lib. 
Colon,  p.  209 ; Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  424 ; Bullett.  delV 
Inst.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ATINTA'NIA  (jAnvTavia  : Eth.  'ArivTav, 
-avos),  a mountainous  district  in  Illyria,  north  of 
!Molossis  and  east  of  Parauaea,  through  which  the 
Aous  flows,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course.  It  is 
described  by  Livy  (xlv.  30)  as  poor  in  soil  and 
rude  in  climate.  The  Atintanes  are  first  mentioned 
in  B.  c.  429,  among  the  barbarians  who  assisted  the 
Ambraciots  in  their  invasion  of  Peloponnesus,  upon 
which  occasion  the  Atintanes  and  Molossi  were  com- 
manded by  the  same  leader.  (Thuc.  ii.  80.)  On 
the  conclusion  of  the  first  war  between  Philip  and 
the  Romans,  Atintania  was  assigned  to  Macedonia, 
B.  c.  204;  and  after  the  conquest  of  Perseus  in 
B.  c.  1 68,  it  war.  included  in  one  of  the  four  districts 
into  which  the  Romans  divided  Macedonia.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  30,  xlv.  30.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy, 
as  it  formed  part  of  Chaonia.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
p.  326;  Pol.  ii.  5;  Scylax,  s.  v.  ^IWvpLoi ; Lycophr. 
1043;  Steph.  B.  s.  t?. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  118.) 

ATLANTES  ArKavT^s),  a people  in  the  interior 
of  Libya,  inhabiting  one  of  the  chain  of  oases  formed 
by  salt  hills,  which  are  described  by  Herodotus  as 
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extending  along  the  N.  of  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara'), 
ten  days’  journey  W.  of  the  Atarantes,  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  M.  Atlas,  whence  they  derived  their 
name.  They  were  reported  to  abstain  from  using 
any  living  thing  for  food,  and  to  see  no  visions  in 
their  sleep.  (Herod,  iv.  184;  Mela,  i.  8.  § 5;  Plin. 
V.  8 ; respecting  the  common  confusion  in  the  names 
see  Atarantes.)  Herodotus  adds,  that  they  were 
the  furthest  (i.  e.  to  the  W.)  of  the  people  known 
to  him  as  inhabiting  the  ridge  of  salt  hills ; but  that 
the  ridge  itself  extended  as  far  as  the  pillars  of 
Hercules,  or  even  beyond  them  (iv.  185).  The  at- 
tempts of  Rennell,  Heeren,  and  others  to  assign  the 
exact  position  of  the  people,  from  the  data  supplied 
by  Herodotus,  caimot  be  considered  satisfactory. 
(Rennell,  Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  pp.  301,  311; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  243.)  [P.  S.] 

ATLA'NTICUM  mare.  The  opinions  of  the 
ancients  respecting  the  great  body  of  water,  which 
they  knew  to  extend  beyond  the  straits  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Mediterranean,  must  be  viewed  histo- 
rically ; and  such  a view  will  best  exhibit  the  mean- 
ing of  the  several  names  which  they  applied  to  it. 

The  word  Ocean  (jO.Keav6s)  had,  with  the  early 
Greeks,  a sense  entirely  different  from  that  in  which 
we  use  it.  In  the  poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  per- 
sonified being.  Ocean,  is  the  son  of  Heaven  and 
Earth  (Uranus  and  Gaia),  a Titanic  deity  of  the 
highest  dignity,  who  presumes  even  to  absent  him- 
self from  the  Olympic  councils  of  Jove;  and  he  is 
the  father  of  the  whole  race  of  water-nymphs  and 
river-gods.  (Hes.  Theog.  133,  337,  foil.  368;  Horn. 
II.  XX.  7.)  Physically,  Ocean  is  a stream  or  river 
(expressly  so  called)  encircling  the  earth  with  its 
ever-flowing  current ; the  primeval  water,  which 
is  the  source  of  all  the  other  waters  of  the  world, 
nay,  according  to  some  views,  of  all  created  things 
divine  and  human,  for  Homer  applies  it  to  the 
phrases  0ewj/  yeueffis  and  (iairep  yeveais  irdvrcaai 
rirvKrai.  (II.  xiv.  201,  246;  comp.  Virg.  Georg. 
iv.  382,  where  Ocean  is  called  patrem  rerum,  with 
reference,  says  Seiwius,  to  the  opinions  of  those  who, 
as  Thales,  supposed  all  things  to  be  generated  out 
of  water.)  The  sun  and  stars  rose  out  of  its  waters 
and  returned  to  them  in  setting.  (II.  v.  5,  6,  xviiL 
487.)  On  its  shores  were  the  abodes  of  the  dead, 
accessible  to  the  heroic  voyager  under  divine  direc- 
tion. (Od.  X.,  xi.,  xii.)  Among  the  epithets  with 
which  the  word  is  coupled,  there  is  one,  dij/oppos 
(flowing  backwards),  which  has  been  thought  to 
indicate  an  acquaintance  with  the  tides  of  the  At- 
lantic; but  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  not  certain 
enough  to  warrant  the  inference.  (Horn.  II.  xviii. 
399,  XX.  65;  Hesiod,  Theog.  776.) 

Whether  these  views  were  purely  imaginary  or 
entirely  mythical  in  their  origin,  or  whether  they 
were  partly  based  on  a vague  knowledge  of  the 
waters  outside  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  a fruitful 
subject  of  debate.  Nor  can  we  fix,  except  within 
wide  limits,  the  period  at  which  they  began  to  be 
corrected,  by  positive  information.  Both  scripture 
and  secular  history  point  to  enterprizes  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians beyond  the  Straits  at  a very  early  period; 
and,  moreover,  to  a suspicion,  which  was  attempted 
more  than  once  to  be  put  to  the  proof,  that  the  Me- 
diterranean on  the  W.  and  the  Arabian  Gulf  on  the 
S.  opened  into  one  and  the  same  great  body  of  water. 
It  was  long,  however,  before  this  identity  was  at  all 
generally  accepted.  The  story  that  Africa  had 
actually  been  circumnavigated,  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus with  the  greatest  distrust  [Libya]  : and  the 
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question  was  left,  in  ancient  geography,  with  the 
great  authority  of  Ptolemy  on  the  negative  side 
In  fact,  the  progress  of  maritime  discovery,  proceed- 
ing independently  in  the  two  directions,  led  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  two  great  expanses  of  water,  on 
the  S.  of  Asia,  and  on  the  W.  of  Africa  and  Europe, 
while  their  connection  around  Africa  was  purely  a 
matter  of  conjecture.  Hence  arose  the  distinction 
marked  by  the  names  of  the  Southern  and  the 
Western  Seas,  the  former  being  constantly  used  by 
Herodotus  for  the  Indian  Ocean  [Arabicus  Sinus], 
while,  somewhat  curiously,  the  latter,  its  natm-al 
correlative,  is  only  applied  to  the  Atlantic  by  late 
writers. 

Herodotus  had  obtained  sufficient  knowledge  to  re- 
ject with  ridicule  the  idea  of  the  river  Ocean  flowing 
round  the  earth  (ii.  21, 23,  iv.  8,  36);  and  it  deserves 
notice,  that  with  the  notion  he  rejects  the  name  also, 
and  calls  those  great  bodies  of  water,  which  we  call 
oceans,  seas.  In  this  he  is  followed  by  the  great 
majority  of  the  ancient  writers;  and  the  secondary 
use  of  the  word  Ocean,  which  we  have  retained,  as 
its  common  sense,  was  only  introduced  at  a late 
period,  when  there  was  probably  a confused  notion 
of  its  exact  primary  sense.  It  is  found  in  the  Roman 
writers  and  in  the  Greek  geographers  of  the  Roman 
period,  sometimes  for  the  whole  body  of  water  sur- 
rounding the  earth  and  sometimes  with  epithets 
which  mark  the  application  of  the  word  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  which  is  also  called  simply  Oceanus  ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  epithet  Atlanticus  is 
found  applied  to  the  Ocean  in  its  ■Nvider  sense,  that 
is,  to  the  whole  body  of  water  surrounding  the  three 
continents. 

Herodotus  speaks  of  the  great  sea  on  the  W.  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  as  the  sea  beyond  the  Pillars  (of 
Hercules)  which  is  called  the  Sea  of  Atlas  (ft 
<TTT\\iwv  ^d\acraa  t]  ’ArAat/Tis, — fern.  adj.  of  "At- 
Aas, — KoAeo/xeVTj:  Her.  i.  202.)  The  former  name 
was  naturally  applied  to  it  in  contradistinction  to 
the  Mediterranean,  or  the  sea  within  the  Pillars 
(J]  kvrhs  'UpaKheicov  (tt7]\wv  ^d\a<raa,  Aristot. 
Meteor.il.  1;  Dion.  Hal.  i.  3;  Plut.  Pomp.  25); 
and  the  latter  on  account  of  the  position  assigned  to 
the  mythical  personage  Atlas,  and  to  the  mountain 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  \V.  extremity  of  the  earth 
[Atlas].  (Comp.  Eurip.  Eippol.  3 ; Aristot. 
Proh.  xxvi.  54.)  Both  names  are  constantly  used 
by  subsequent  writers.  The  former  name  is  common 
in  the  simpler  form  of  the  Outer  Sea  (rj  e|oj  ^dXaa- 
aa,  7]  eicrhs  ^dKarra,  Mare  Externum,  l\Iare  Ex- 
terius)  ; outer,  vdth  reference  sometimes  to  the 
Mediterranean,  and  sometimes  to  all  the  inner  waters 
of  the  earth.  Another  name  constantly  used  is  that  of 
the  Great  Sea  (f  peydAr]  ^dXaaaa,  Mare  Magnum), 
in  contradistinction  to  all  the  lesser  seas,  and  to  the 
Mediterranean  in  particular.  It  was  also  called  the 
Western  Sea  or  Ocean  ('Ea-rrepios  'D,K€avhs,  bvTiKhs 
and  dvapuKhs  uKeavhs,  Hesperium  Mare).  The  use 
of  these  names,  and  the  ideas  associated  with  them, 
require  a more  particular  description. 

The  old  Homeric  notion  of  the  river  Ocean  re- 
tfiined  its  place  in  the  poets  long  after  its  physical 
meaning  had  been  abandoned;  and  some  indications 
are  found  of  an  attempt  to  reconcile  it  with  later 
discoveries,  by  placing  the  Ocean  outside  of  all  the 
seas  of  the  world,  even  of  the  outer  seas.  (Eurip. 
Orest.  1377.)  Afterwards,  the  language  of  the 
old  poets  was  adapted  to  the  progress  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  transferring  the  poetical  name  of  the 
all-encircling  river  to  the  sea  which  was  supposed 
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(by  most  geographers,  though  not  by  all)  to  sur- 
rmmd  the  inhabited  world  ; and  this  encircling  sea 
was  called  not  only  Ocean,  but  also  by  the  specific 
names  applied  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Thus,  in  the 
work  de  Mundo,  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle  (c.  3), 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  world  is  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  the  Atlantic  Sea  (uTrb  ttjs  ^ATAavTiKrjs 
KaXovfxivris  ^aKdaarjs  TTepipp^oixivrp.  and,  again, 
7T6Aa7os  5e,  rh  pikv  ttjs  oIkov/j.4vt]s,  ’ArKavri- 
Khv  KaKeirai,  koX  6 ’flKearhs,  irepi^pewu  rj/J.ds'),  and 
the  same  idea  is  again  and  again  repeated  in  other 
passages  of  the  work,  where  the  name  used  is  simply 
'nKeavhs. 

Similarly  Cicero  (Somn.  Scip.  6)  describes  the 
inhabited  earth  as  a small  island,  surrounded  by 
that  sea  which  men  call  Atlantic,  and  Great,  and 
Ocean  (illo  mari,  quod  Atlanticum,  quod  Magnum, 
quern  Oceanum,  appellatis  in  terris).  When  he 
adds,  that  though  bearing  so  grc9,t  a name,  it  is  but 
small,  he  refers  to  the  idea  that  there  were  many 
such  islands  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  each  sur- 
rounded by  its  own  small  portion  of  the  great  body 
of  waters. 

Strabo  refers  to  the  same  notion  as  held  by  Era- 
tosthenes (i.  pp.  56,  64,  sub  fin. ; on  the  reading  and 
meaning  of  this  difficult  passage  see  Seidel,  Fr. 
Eratosth.  pp.  71,  foil.,  and  Groskurd’s  German 
translation  of  Strabo),  who  supposed  the  circuit  of 
the  earth  to  be  complete  within  itself,  “ so  that,  but 
for  the  hindrance  arising  from  the  great  size  of  the 
Atlantic  Sea,  we  might  sail  from  Iberia  (Spain)  to 
India  along  the  same  parallel;”  to  which  Strabo 
makes  an  objection,  remarkable  for  its  unconscious 
anticipation  of  the  great  discovery  of  Columbus,  that 
there  may  be  two  inhabited  worlds  (or  islands)  in 
the  temperate  zone.  (Comp.  i.  p.  5,  where  he  dis- 
cusses the  Homeric  notion,  i.  p.  32,  and  ii.  p.  112.) 
Elsewhere  he  says  that  the  earth  is  surrounded  with 
water,  and  receives  into  itself  several  gulfs  “ from 
the  outer  sea  ” (aTrb  rijs  e|c«>  ^oAktttjs  Kara  rhv 
wKeavhr,  where  the  exact  sense  of  /card  is  not  clear: 
may  it  refer  to  the  idea,  noticed  above,  of  some  dis- 
tinction between  the  Ocean  and  even  the  outer  seas 
of  the  world  ?).  Of  the  gulfs  here  referred  to,  the 
principal,  he  adds,  are  four : namely,  the  Caspian  on 
the  N.,  the  Persian  and  Arabian  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Mediterranean  (^  iurhs  koX  KaQ'  7]fj.ds  Aeyofierr) 
i^ctAarra)  on  the  W.  Of  his  application  of  the 
name  Atlantic  to  the  whole  of  the  surrounding 
Ocean,  or  at  least  to  its  southern,  as  well  as  western, 
portion,  we  have  examples  in  i.  p.  32  (wal  p.^v  avp- 
povs  7]  TTciaa  ’AtKovtik^  SdAocrtra,  Kal  p-dKiara  7) 
Kara  fj.e(T7]p.Spiav'),  and  in  xv.  p.  689,  where  he 
says  that  the  S.  and  SE.  shores  of  India  run  out 
into  the  Atlantic  sea;  and,  in  ii.  p.  130,  he  makes 
India  extend  to  “ the  Eastern  Sea  and  the  Southern 
Sea,  which  is  part  of  the  Atlantic  ” (vpds  re  rrjv 
ecpau  ^dAarrav  Kal  r^u  voriav  rrjs  ’ArAoi'TJ/cfis). 
Similarly  Eratosthenes  had  spoken  of  Arabia  Felix 
as  extending  S.  as  far  as  the  Atlantic  Sea  (yitexpt 
rov  'ArXavTiKov  ireXdyovs,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767, 
where  there  is  no  occasion  for  Letronne’s  conjectural 
emendation,  ’AiBiottikov,  a name  also  which  only 
occurs  in  the  later  geographers). 

Of  the  use  of  the  simple  word  Oceanus,  as  the 
name  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  by  writers  about  Strabo’s 
time,  examples  are  found  in  Cicero  (^Leg.Manil.  12), 
Sallust  (^Jug.  18),  Livy  (xxiii.  5),  Horace  {Carm. 
iv.  14.  47,  48),  and  Virgil  (Georg,  iv.  382);  and 
the  word  is  coupled  with  mare  by  Caesar  (B.  G. 
iii.  7,  mare  Oceanum'),  Catullus  (Carm  114,  6), 
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and  Ovid  {Met  vii.  267,  Oceani  mare).  It  should 
have  been  stated  earlier  that  Polybius  calls  it  the 
Outer  and  Great  Sea  (iii.  37.  §§  10,  11,  r^v  e^a> 
Kal  fieyd\f]v  TTpo(xayopevoii^vr}v) ; and  in  another 
passage  he  says  that  it  was  called  by  some  ’njceai/ds, 
by  others,  rh  'ArKavriKhv  ireXayos  (xvi.  29.  § 6). 

Of  the  geographers  subsequent  to  Strabo,  Mela 
states  that  the  inhabited  earth  is  entirely  surrounded 
by  the  Ocean,  from  which  it  receives  four  seas,  one 
from  the  N.,  two  from  the  S.,  and  the  fourth  from 
the  W.  (i.  1 ),  meaning  the  same  four  gulfs  which 
are  specified  by  Strabo  (see  above).  After  describ- 
ing the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  proceeds  to 
speak  of  the  sea  without  the  Straits,  under  the  name 
of  Oceanus,  as  ingens  injinitumque  pelagus,  and  he 
particularly  describes  the  phenomena  of  the  tides ; and 
then  adds,  that  the  sea  which  lies  to  the  right  of 
those  sailing  out  of  the  Straits  and  washes  the  shore 
of  Baetica,  is  called  aequor  Atlanticum  (iii.  1). 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the  sea  on  the  W.  of  Europe 
and  Africa  by  the  general  name  of  Oceanus  (ii.  6), 
and  by  the  special  names  of  Atlanticum  Mare  (i.  3, 
4,  iii.  10),  and  Atlanticus  Oceanus  (i.  5).  Phny 
speaks  of  it  as  mare  Atlanticum,  ah  aliis  magnum 
(iii.  5.  s.  10). 

Ptolemy  distinguishes  the  Atlantic  from  the  other 
outer  seas  or  (as  he  generally  calls  them)  oceans, 
by  the  name  of  the  Western  Ocean  (d  Svtikos 
uKeavhs,  ii.  5.  § 3),  and  makes  it  the  W.  boundary 
of  Europe  and  Libya,  except  in  the  S.  part  of  the 
latter  continent,  where  he  supposes  the  unknown 
land  to  stretch  out  to  the  W.  (vii.  5.  § 2,  vin,  4. 
§ 2,  13.  § 2). 

Agathemerus  (ii.  14)  says  that  the  Great  Sea 
(^  U^yaX-q  i^aAo<r<ra)  surrounding  the  whole  in- 
l^bited  world  is  called  by  the  common  name  of 
Ocean,  and  has  different  names  according  to  the 
different  regions ; and,  after  speaking  of  the  Northern, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Seas,  he  adds,  that  the  sea 
on  the  west,  from  which  our  sea  (J]  KaQ'  rj/jids  &d- 
Kaacra,  the  Mediterranean)  is  filled,  is  called  the 
Western  Ocean  ('Ecweptos  ’flKeoj^bs),  and,  /car’ 
the  Atlantic  Sea  {'ArAavriKhv  7T€Aa7o$). 
In  another  passage  (ii.  4)  he  says  that  Lusitania 
lies  adjacent  to  the  Western  Ocean  (grphs  du<r~ 
fiiKtp  'n,K€avcS),  and  that  Tarraconensis  extends  from 
the  Ocean  and  the  Outer  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  whether  we  should  understand  this  as  making 
a precise  distinction  between  the  Outer  Sea,  as  on 
the  W.  of  Spain,  and  the  Ocean,  as  further  N.,  is 
not  quite  clear. 

According  to  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  earth  is 
surrounded  on  every  side  by  the  “ stream  of  un- 
wearied Ocean  ” (of  course  a mere  phrase  borrowed 
from  the  early  poets),  which,  being  one,  has  many 
names  apphed  to  it;  of  which,  the  part  on  the  west 
is  called  *'ArAas  iairepLos.  which  the  commentators 
explain  as  two  adjectives  in  opposition  (vi.  27 — 42 ; 
comp.  Eustath.  Comm,  and  Bernhardy,  Annot.  ad 
loc.;  also  comp.  Priscian,  Perieg.  37,  foil.,  and  72, 
where  he  uses  the  phrase  Atlantis  ah  unda;  Avien. 
Descr.  Orh.  19,77,  foil.,  gwrgitis  Hesperii,  aequoris 
Eesperii  tractus,  398,  Atlantei  vis  aequoris,  409, 
Hesperii  aequoris  undam).  At  v.  335  he  speaks 
of  the  Iberian  people  as  yeirav  'Q,KeavoLO  wphs  ea- 
wepou.  Agathemerus,  Dionysius,  and  the  unitators 
of  the  latter,  Priscian  and  Avienus,  describe  the  four 
great  gulfs  of  the  Outer  Sea  in  nearly  the  same 
manner  as  Strabo  and  Mela. 

Avienus  ( Or.  Marit.  pp.  80,  foil.)  distinguishes 
from  the  all-sun'ounding  Ocean  the  sea  between  the 
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SW.  coast  of  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa, 
which  he  calls  Atlanticus  sinus,  and  regards  it  as  a 
sort  of  outer  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean  {purges  hie 
nostri  maris;  comp.  390,  foil.,  where  Oceanus, 
pontus  maximus,  gurges  oras  amhiens,  parens 
nostri  maris,  is  distinguished  from  Hesperius  aestus 
atque  Atlanticum  salum) ; and,  respecting  the  names, 
he  adds (402, 403): 

“ Hunc  usus  olim  dixit  Oceanum  vetus, 
Alterque  dixit  mos  Atlanticmn  mare.” 

Suidas  defines  the  term  'ArKavriKh.  ireKdyri  as 
including  both  the  Western  and  Eastern  Oceans 
{'Ecnrepios  D.Keav6s  Kai  ‘E^os),  and  all  unnavigable 
seas ; and  the  Atlantic  Sea  he  explains  as  the  Ocean 
{' AT\avTis  ^dAoTTO  6 'D,Keauds). 

It  is  enough  to  refer  to  such  variations  of  the 
name  as  Atlanteus  Oceanus  (Claud.  Nupt.  Hon,  et 
Mar.  280,  Proh.  et  Olyh.  Cons.  35),  and  Atlanteus 
Gurges  (Stat.  Achill.  i.  223);  and  to  passages  in 
which  particular  reference  is  made  to  the  connection 
between  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  at  the 
Straits,  which  are  sometimes  called  the  mouth  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea,  or  of  the  Ocean  {to  ttjs  ^aXarrifis 
Trjs  *ATXavTiKrjs  ardina,  Scymn.  Ch.  138  ; Oceani 
Ostium,  Cic.  Leg.  Manil.  12;  Strab.  iii.  p.  139). 

Respecting  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  At- 
lantic, allusion  has  been  made  above  to  the  early 
enterprizes  of  the  Phoenicians ; but  the  first  de- 
tailed account  is  that  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  who 
was  sent  out  from  Carthage,  about  b.  c.  500,  with 
a considerable  fleet,  to  explore  the  W.  coast  of  Africa, 
and  to  found  colonies  upon  it.  Of  his  narrative  of 
his  voyage,  we  still  possess  a Greek  translation. 
The  identification  of  his  positions  is  attended  with 
some  difficulty;  but  it  can  be  made  out  that  he 
advanced  as  far  S.  as  the  mouths  of  the  Senegal 
and  Gambia.  [Libya  : Diet,  of  Biog.  art.  Hanno.~\ 
Pliny’s  statement,  that  Hanno  reached  Arabia,  is  a 
fair  example  of  the  exaggerations  prevalent  on  these 
matters,  and  of  the  caution  with  which  the  stories  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  should  be  examined, 
(ii.  67.)  About  the  same  time  the  Carthaginians 
sent  out  another  expedition,  under  Himilco,  to 
explore  the  Atlantic  N.  of  the  Straits.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
Himilco’s  narrative  has  not  come  down  to  us;  but 
we  learn  some  of  its  contents  from  the  Ora  Ma- 
ritima  of  Avienus.  (108,  foil.,  375,  foil.)  He  dis- 
covered the  British  islands,  which  he  placed  at  the 
distance  of  four  months’  voyage  from  the  Straits; 
and  he  appears  to  have  given  a formidable  de- 
scription of  the  dangers  of  the  navigation  of  the 
ocean,  from  sudden  calms,  from  the  thick  sluggish 
nature  of  the  water,  from  the  sea-weed  and  even 
marine  shrubs  which  entangled  the  ship,  the  shoals 
over  which  it  could  scarcely  float,  and  the  sea- 
monsters  which  surrounded  the  voyager  as  he  slowly 
made  his  way  through  all  these  difficulties.  Such 
exaggerated  statements  would  meet  with  ready 
credence  on  account  of  the  prevalent  belief  that  the 
outer  ocean  was  unnavigable,  owing,  as  the  early 
poets  and  philosophers  suppo.sed,  to  its  being  covered 
with  perpetual  clouds  and  darkness  (Hesiod  ap. 
Schol.  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  258,  283;  Pind.  Nem.  iii. 
79;  Eurip.  Herod.  744);  and  it  is  thought,  with 
much  probability,  that  these  exaggerations  were 
purposely  diffused  by  the  Carthaginians,  to  deter  the 
mariners  of  other  nations  from  dividing  with  them- 
selves the  navigation  of  the  ocean.  At  all  events, 
these  stories  are  often  repeated  by  the  Greek  writers 
(Herod,  ii.  102  ; Aristot.  Meteor,  ii.  1,  13,  Mir. 
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Ausc.  136;  Plat.  Tim.  p.  24,  25,  comp.  Atlantis; 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  6.  § 4;  Scylax,  p.  53; 
Suid.  5.  V.  &ir\(i}Ta  TT6\dyrf,  ’AT\avTiKd  TreAa77j; 
comp.  Ideler,  ad  Aristot.  Meteor,  p.  504,  and  Hum- 
boldt, Krit.  JJntersuch.  vol.  ii.  p.  67,  foil.,  who  ex- 
plains the  stories  of  the  shallows  and  sea-weed  as 
referring  to  the  extraordinary  phaenomena  which 
the  parts  of  the  ocean  near  the  coast  would  present 
at  low  water  to  voyagers  previously  unacquainted 
with  its  tides). 

The  most  marked  epochs  in  the  subsequent  his- 
tory of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  are  those  of  the 
voyage  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia  (about  b.  c.  334) 
round  the  NW.  shores  of  Europe,  described  in  his 
lost  works,  Trepl  tov  uKeauov  and  TrepioSoy  ttjs  yijs, 
which  are  frequently  cited  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  and 
others  (^Dict.  of  Biog.  s.  y.);  the  voyage  of  Polybius, 
with  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  along  the  W.  coast  of  Africa 
[Libya]  ; and  the  intercourse  of  the  Eomans  with 
the  British  isles  [Britannia].  But,  as  the  At- 
lantic was  not,  like  the  Indian  Ocean,  a great  high- 
way of  commerce,  and  there  was  no  motive  for  the 
navigation  of  its  stormy  seas  beyond  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Gaul,  little  additional  knowledge  was 
gained  respecting  it.  The  latest  views  of  the  ancient 
geographers  are  represented  in  the  statements  of 
Dionysius  and  Agathemerus,  referred  to  above. 

So  little  was  known  of  the  prevaiUng  currents 
and  winds,  and  other  physical  features  of  the 
Atlantic,  that  their  discussion  does  not  belong  to 
ancient  geography,  except  with  reference  to  one 
point,  which  is  treated  under  Libya,  namely  the 
influence  of  the  currents  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  on  the  attempts  to  circumnavigate  that 
continent. 

The  special  names  most  in  use  for  portions  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  following : Oceanus  Ga- 
DiTANUS,  the  great  gulf  (if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed)  outside  the  Straits,  between  the  SW.  coast  of 
Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which,  as  has 
been  seen  above,  some  geographers  gave  the  name  of 
the  Atlantic  Sea  or  Gulf,  in  a restricted  sense: 
Oceanus  Cantaber  (KavraSpios  aKeavds:  Bag 
of  Biscay'),  between  the  N.  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
W.  coast  of  Gaul:  IVIare  Gallicum  or  Oceanus 
Gallicus,  off  the  NW.  coast  of  Gaul,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  English  Channel : and  Mare  Britannicum 
or  Oceanus  Britannicus,  the  E.  part  of  the 
Channel,  and  the  Straits  of  Dover,  between  the 
mouths  of  the  Sequana  (Seine)  and  the  Khenus 
(Rhine).  All  to  the  N.  of  this  belonged  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  [Oceanus  Septentrionalis.] 

Of  the  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  exclusive  of  those 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  mainlands  of  Europe 
and  Africa,  the  only  ones  known  to  the  ancients 
were  those  called  by  them  Fortunatae  Insulae, 
namely,  the  Canaries,  with,  perhaps,  the  Madeira 
group.  The  legend  of  the  great  island  of  Atlantis, 
and  its  connection  with  the  question  of  any  ancient 
knowledge  of  the  great  Western  Continent,  demands 
a separate  article,  [P.  S.] 

ATLANTIS  (h  ^ArXavrXs  vrjaos  : Eth.  'At- 
XavTivoi,  Procl.  ad  Plat.  Tim. ; Schol.  in  Plat.  Rep. 
p.  327),  the  Island  of  Atlas,  is  first  mentioned  by 
Plato,  in  the  Timaeus  (p.  24),  and  the  Critias 
(pp.  108,  113).  He  introduces  the  story  as  a part 
of  a conversation  respecting  the  ancient  history  of 
the  world,  held  by  Solon  with  an  old  priest  of  Sal's 
in  Egypt.  As  an  example  of  the  ignorance  of  the 
Greeks  concerning  the  events  of  remote  ages,  and  in 
particular  of  the  Athenians  respecting  the  exploits 
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of  their  own  forefathers,  the  priest  informs  Solon 
that  the  Egyptian  records  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  fact,  that  9000  years  earlier  the  Athenians  had 
repelled  an  invading  force,  which  had  threatened 
the  subjugation  of  all  Europe  and  Asia  too.  This 
invasion  came  from  the  Atlantic  Sea,  which  was  at 
that  time  navigable.  In  front  of  the  strait  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (and  evidently,  according  to 
Plato’s  idea,  not  far  from  it),  lay  an  island  (which 
he  presently  calls  Atlantis),  greater  than  Libya  and 
Asia  taken  together,  from  which  island  voyagers 
could  pass  to  other  islands,  and  from  them  to  the 
opposite  continent,  which  surrounds  that  sea,  truly 
so  called  (*.  e.  the  Atlantic).  For  the  waters  within 
the  strait  (i.  e.  the  Mediterranean),  may  be  regarded 
as  but  a harbour,  having  a narrow  entrance ; but 
that  is  really  a sea,  and  the  land  which  surrounds  it 
may  with  perfect  accuracy  be  called  a continent 
(Tim.  p.  24,  e — 25,  a.). 

The  above  passage  is  quoted  fully  to  show  the 
notion  which  it  exhibits,  when  rightly  understood, 
that  beyond  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Atlantic 
there  was  a vast  continent,  between  which  and  the 
W.  shores  of  Europe  and  Libya  were  a number  of 
islands,  the  greatest  of  which,  and  the  nearest  to 
our  world,  was  that  called  Atlantis. 

In  this  island  of  Atlantis,  he  adds,  there  arose  a 
great  and  powerful  dynasty  of  kings,  who  became 
masters  of  the  whole  island,  and  of  many  of  the 
other  islands  and  of  parts  of  the  continent.  And 
moreover,  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  within  the 
Straits,  they  ruled  over  Libya  up  to  Egypt,  and 
Europe  up  to  Tyrrhenia.  They  next  assembled 
their  whole  force  for  the  conquest  of  the  rest  of 
the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean;  but  the  Athe- 
nians, though  deserted  by  their  allies,  repelled  the 
invaders,  and  restored  the  hberty  of  all  the  peoples 
within  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  But  afterwards 
came  great  earthquakes  and  floods,  by  which  the 
victors  in  the  contest  were  swallowed  up  beneath 
the  earth,  and  the  island  of  Atlantis  was  engulphed 
in  the  sea,  which  has  ever  since  been  unnavigable  by 
reason  of  the  shoals  of  mud  created  by  the  sunken 
island.  (Tim.  p.  25,  a — d.) 

The  story  is  expanded  in  the  Critias  (p.  108,  e; 
foil.),  where,  however,  the  latter  part  of  it  is  unfor- 
tunately lost.  Here  Plato  goes  back  to  the  original 
partition  of  the  earth  among  the  gods,  and  (what  is 
of  some  importance  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the 
legend),  he  particularly  marks  the  fact  that,  of  the 
two  parties  in  this  great  primeval  conflict,  the  Athe- 
nians were  the  people  of  Athena  and  Hephaestus, 
but  the  Atlantines  the  people  of  Poseidon.  The 
royal  race  was  the  offspring  of  Poseidon  and  of 
Cleito,  a mortal  woman,  the  daughter  of  Evenor,  one 
of  the  original  earthborn  inhabitants  of  the  island, 
of  whose  residence  in  the  centre  of  the  island  Plato 
gives  a particular  description.  (Crit.  p.  113,  c — e.) 
Cleito  bore  to  Poseidon  five  pairs  of  twins,  who  be- 
came the  heads  of  ten  royal  houses,  each  ruling  a 
tenth  portion  of  the  island,  according  to  a partition 
made  by  Poseidon  himself,  but  all  subject  to  the 
supreme  dynasty  of  Atlas,  the  eldest  of  the  ten,  on 
whom  Poseidon  conferred  the  place  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  which  had  been  before  the  residence  of 
Evenor,  and  which  he  fortified  and  erected  into  the 
capital.  We  have  then  a minute  description  of  the 
strength  and  magnificence  of  this  capital ; of  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  island,  with  its  lofty 
mountains,  its  abundant  rivers,  its  exuberant  vege- 
tation, its  temperate  climate,  its  irrigation  by  natiural 
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moisture  ii.  the  winter,  and  by  a system  of  aqueducts 
in  the  summer,  its  mineral  wealth,  its  abundance  in 
all  species  of  usefnl  animals;  and  the  magnificent 
works  of  art  with  which  it  was  adorned,  especially 
at  the  royal  residences.  We  have  also  a full  account 
of  the  people;  their  military  order;  their  just  and 
simple  government,  and  the  oaths  by  which  they 
bound  themselves  to  obey  it;  their  laws,  which  en- 
joined abstinence  from  all  attacks  on  one  another, 
and  submission  to  the  supreme  dynasty  of  the  family 
of  Atlas,  with  many  other  particulars.  For  many 
generations,  then,  as  long  as  the  divine  nature  of 
their  founder  retained  its  force  among  them,  they 
continued  in  a state  of  unbounded  prosperity,  based 
on  wisdom,  virtue,  temperance,  and  mutual  regard; 
and,  during  this  period,  their  power  grew  to  the  height 
previously  related.  But  at  length,  the  divine  element 
in  their  nature  was  overpowered  by  continual  admixture 
with  the  human,  so  that  the  human  character  prevailed 
in  them  over  the  divine ; and  thus  becoming  unfit  to 
bear  the  prosperity  they  had  reached,  they  sank  into 
depravity:  no  longer  understanding  the  true  kind  of 
life  which  gives  happiness,  they  believed  their  glory 
and  happiness  to  consist  in  cupidity  and  violence. 
Upon  this,  Jove,  resolving  to  punish  them,  that  they 
might  be  restored  to  order  and  moderation,  sum- 
moned a council  of  the  gods,  and  addressed  them  in 
words  which  are  lost  with  the  rest  of  this  dialogue 
of  Plato. 

The  truth  or  falsehood,  the  origin  and  meaning, 
of  this  legend,  have  exercised  the  critical  and  spe- 
culative faculties  of  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
That  it  was  entirely  an  invention  of  Plato’s,  is 
hardly  credible  ; for,  even  if  his  derivation  of  the 
legend  from  Egypt  through  Solon,  and  his  own 
assertion  that  the  story  is  “ strange  but  altogether 
true  ” (Tim.  p.  20,  d.)  be  set  down  to  his  dramatic 
spirit,  we  have  still  the  following  indications  of  its 
antiquity.  First,  if  we  are  to  believe  a Scholiast  on 
Plato  (Repub.  p.  327),  the  victory  of  the  Athenians 
over  the  Atlantines  was  represented  on  one  of  the 
pepli  which  were  dedicated  at  the  Panathenaea. 
Diodorus  also  refers  to  this  war  (iii.  53).  Then, 
the  legend  is  found  in  other  forms,  .which  do  not 
seem  to  be  entirely  copied  from  Plato. 

Thus  Aelian  relates  at  length  a very  similar 
story,  on  the  authority  of  Theopompus,  who  gave  it 
as  derived  from  a Phrygian  source,  in  the  form  of  a 
relation  by  the  satyr  Silenus  to  the  Phrygian  Midas ; 
and  Strabo  just  mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Theo- 
pompus and  Apollodorus,  the  same  legend,  in  which 
the  island  was  called  Meropis  and  the  people  Meropes 
(MepoTTis,  Mepoires,  the  word  used  by  Homer  and 
Hesiod  in  the  sense  of  endowed  with  the  faculty  of 
articulate  speech  : Aelian,  F.  H.  iii.  18,  comp,  the 
Notes  of  Perizonius ; Strab.  vii.  p.  299 : comp.  Ter- 
tull.  de  Pallio,  2.) 

Diodorus,  also,  after  relating  the  legend  of  the 
island  in  a form  very  similar  to  Plato’s  story,  adds 
that  it  was  discovered  by  some  Phoenician  navi- 
gators who,  while  sailing  along  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  were  driven  by  violent  winds  across  the 
Ocean.  They  brought  back  such  an  account  of  the 
beauty  and  resources  of  the  island,  that  the  Tyr- 
rhenians, having  obtained  the  mastery  of  the  sea, 
planned  an  expedition  to  colonize  the  new  land,  but 
were  hindered  by  the  opposition  of  the  Carthaginians. 
(Diod.  V.  19,  20  ) Diodorus  does  not  mention  the 
name  of  the  island;  and  he  differs  from  Plato  by 
referring  to  it  as  stiU  existing.  Pausanias  relates 
that  a Carian  Euphemus  had  told  him  of  a voyage 
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during  which  he  had  been  carried  by  the  force  of 
the  winds  into  the  outer  sea,  “ into  which  men  no 
longer  sail ; where  he  came  to  desert  islands,  inha- 
bited by  wild  men  with  tails,  whom  the  sailors, 
having  previously  visited  the  islands,  called  Satyrs, 
and  the  islands  ^arvpibes”  (i.  23.  § 5,  6);  whom 
some  take  for  monkeys  ; unless  the  whole  nar- 
rative be  an  imposture  on  the  grave  traveller. 
Another  account  is  quoted  by  Proclus  (ad  Plat. 
Tim.  p.  55)  from  the  Aethiopica  of  Marcellus,  that 
there  were  seven  islands  in  the  Outer  Sea,  which 
were  sacred  to  Persephone,  and  three  more,  sacred 
to  Pluto,  Ammon,  and  Poseidon;  and  that  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  last  preserved  from  their  ancestors  the 
memory  of  the  exceedingly  large  island  of  Atlantis, 
which  for  many  ages  had  ruled  over  all  the  islands 
in  the  Atlantic  Sea,  and  which  had  been  itself  sacred 
to  Poseidon.  Other  passages  might  be  quoted,  but 
the  above  are  the  most  important. 

The  chief  variations  of  opinion,  in  ancient  and 
modem  times,  respectmg  these  traditions,  are  the 
following.  As  to  their  origin.,  some  have  ascribed 
them  to  the  hypotheses,  or  purely  fictitious  inven- 
tions of  the  early  poets  and  philosophers;  while 
others  have  accepted  them  as  containing  at  least 
an  element  of  fact,  and  affording,  as  the  ancients 
thought,  evidence  of  the  existence  of  unknown  lands 
in  the  Western  Ocean,  and,  as  some  modem  writers 
suppose,  indications  that  Awer/cawas  not  altogether 
unknown  to  the  peoples  of  antiquity.  As  to  the  sig~ 
nificcmce  of  the  legend,  in  the  form  which  it  received 
from  the  imagination  of  the  poets  and  philosophers, 
some  have  supposed  that  it  is  only  a form  of  the  old 
tradition  of  the  “golden  age;”  others,  that  it  was  a 
symbohcal  representation  of  the  contest  between  the 
primeval  powers  of  nature  and  the  spirit  of  art  and 
science,  which  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  old 
mythology ; and  others  that  it  was  merely  intended 
by  Plato  as  a form  of  exhibiting  his  ideal  polity: 
the  second  of  these  views  is  ably  supported  by 
Proclus  in  his  commentary  on  the  Timaeus ; and 
has  a great  deal  to  be  said  in  its  favour.  As  to  the 
former  question,  how  far  the  legend  may  contain  an 
element  of  fact,  it  seems  impossible  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion.  Those  who  regard  it  as  pure 
fiction,  hut  of  an  early  origin,  view  it  as  arising  out 
of  the  very  ancient  notion,  found  in  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  that  the  abodes  of  departed  heroes  were  in 
the  extreme  west,  beyond  the  river  Oceanus,  a lo- 
cality naturally  assigned  as  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  inhabited  earth.  That  the  fabulous  prosperity 
and  happiness  of  the  Atlantines  was  in  some  degree 
connected  with  those  poetical  representations,  is  very 
probable;  just  as,  when  islands  were  actually  dis- 
covered off  the  coast  of  Africa,  they  were  called  the 
Islands  of  the  Blest.  [Fortunatae  Insulae.^J 
But  still,  important  parts  of  the  legend  are  thus  left 
unaccounted  for  ; its  mythological  character,  its 
derivation  from  the  Egyptian  priests,  or  other  Ori- 
ental sources;  and,  what  is  in  Plato  its  most  im- 
poiiant  part,  the  supposed  conflict  of  the  Atlantines 
vith  the  people  of  the  old  world.  A strong  argu- 
ment is  derived  also  from  the  extreme  improbability 
of  any  voyagers,  at  that  early  period,  having  found 
their  way  in  safety  across  the  Atlantic,  and  the 
double  draft  upon  credulity  involved  in  the  supposi- 
tion of  their  safe  return;  the  return,  however,  being 
generally  less  difficult  than  the  outward  voyage. 
But  this  argument,  though  strong,  is  not  decisive 
against  the  possibility  of  such  a voyage.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  ancients  may  be  gathered  up  in  a few 
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words.  Proclus  (ad  Tim.  p.  24)  tells  us  that 
Crantor,  the  first  commentator  on  Plato,  took  the 
account  for  a history,  but  acknowledged  that  he 
incurred  thereby  the  ridicule  of  his  contemporaries, 
Strabo  (ii.  p.  102)  barely  mentions  the  legend, 
quoting  the  opinion  of  Poseidonius,  that  it  was  pos- 
sibly true;  and  Pliny  refers  to  it  with  equal  brevity 
(vi.  31.  s.  36).  But  of  far  more  importance  than 
these  direct  references,  is  the  general  opinion,  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  more  or  less  from  the  time 
when  the  globular  figure  of  the  earth  was  established, 
that  the  known  world  occupied  but  a small  portion 
of  its  surface,  and  that  there  might  be  on  it  other 
islands,  besides  our  triple  continent.  Some  state- 
ments to  this  effect  are  quoted  in  the  preceding 
article  [Atlanticum  Mare].  Mela  expressly 
affirms  the  existence  of  such  another  island,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  southern  temperate  zone  (i.  9.  § 2). 
Whether  such  opinions  were  founded  on  the  vague 
records  of  some  actual  discovery,  or  on  old  mythical 
or  poetical  representations,  or  on  the  basis  of  sci- 
entific hypothesis,  can  no  longer  be  determined;- but, 
fi-om  whatever  source,  the  anticipation  of  the  dis- 
covery of  America  is  found  (not  to  mention  other  and 
less  striking  instances)  in  a well-known  passage  of 
Seneca’s  Medea,  which  is  said  to  have  made  a deep 
impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus  (Act  ii.  v.  375, 
et  seq.); — 

“ Venient  annis  saecula  serfs, 

Quibus  Oceanus  vincula  remm 
Laxet,  et  ingens  pateat  tellus, 

Tethysque  novos  detegat  orbes; 

Nec  sit  terris  ultima  Thule.” 

In  modem  times  the  discussion  has  been  carried 
on  with  great  ingenuity,  but  with  no  certain  result. 
All  that  has  been  said,  or  perhaps  that  can  be  said 
upon  it,  is  summed  up  in  the  Appendix  of  Cellarius 
to  his  great  work  on  ancient  geography,  “ De  Novo 
Orbe,  an  cognitus  fuerit  veteribics  (vol.  ii.  p.  251 — 
254),  and  in  Alexander  von  Humboldt’s  Kritische 
Untersuchungen  uber  die  historische  Entwickelung 
der  geographischen  Kenntnisse  der  neuen  Welt, 
Berlin,  1826. 

One  point  seems  to  deserve  more  consideration 
than  it  has  received  from  the  disputants  on  either 
side ; namely,  whether  the  stories  of  ancient  voyagers, 
which  seem  to  refer  to  lands  across  the  Atlantic, 
may  not,  after  all,  be  explained  equally  well  by  sup- 
posing that  the  distant  regions  reached  by  these  ad- 
venturers were  only  parts  of  the  W.  shores  of  Europe 
or  Africa,  the  connection  of  which  with  our  continent 
was  not  apparent  to  the  mariners  who  reached  them 
after  long  beating  about  in  the  Atlantic.  By  the 
earliest  navigators  everything  beyond  the  Straits 
would  be  regarded  as  remote  and  strange.  The  story 
of  Euphemus,  for  example,  might  be  almost  matched 
by  some  modem  adventures  with  negroes  or  apes  on 
the  less  known  parts  of  the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  It  is 
worthy  of  particular  notice,  that  Plato  describes  At- 
lantis as  evidently  not  far  from  the  Straits,  and  allots 
the  part  of  it  nearest  our  continent  to  Gadeims,  the 
twin  brother  of  Atlas,  the  hero  eponymus  of  the  city 
of  Gades  or  Gadeira  (Cadiz)  If  this  explanation 
be  at  all  admissible  (merely  as  the  ultimate  core  of 
fact  round  which  the  legend  grew  up),  it  is  quite 
conceivable  that,  when  improved  knowledge  had 
assigned  the  tme  position  to  the  coasts  thus  vaguely 
indicated,  their  disappearance  from  their  former  sup- 
posed position  would  lead  to  the  belief  that  they  had 
been  swallowed  up  by  the  ocean.  On  this  hypo- 
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thesis,  too,  the  war  of  the  Atlantines  and  the  Greeks 
might  possibly  refer  to  some  very  ancient  conflict 
with  the  peoples  of  western  Europe.  [P.  S.] 

ATLAS  (’'AtAcs:  ac^".  "AtAos,  fern. ’ArAai^Tfr: 
'AT\avTiK6s,  Atlanticus,  Atlanteus),  a name  trans- 
ferred from  mythology  to  geography,  and  applied  to 
the  great  chain  of  mountains  in  the  NW.  of  Africa, 
which  we  still  call  by  the  same  name.  But  the  ap- 
plication of  the  name  is  very  different  now  from  what 
it  was  with  the  ancients.  It  is  now  used  to  denote 
the  whole  mountain  system  of  Africa  between  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis  on 
the  E.,  and  between  the  Mediterranean  on  the  N. 
and  the  Great  Desert  (Sahara)  on  the  S. ; while,  in 
the  widest  extent  assigned  to  the  name  by  the  an- 
cients, it  did  not  reach  further  E.  than  the  frontier 
of  Marocco;  and  within  this  limit  it  evidently  has 
different  significations.  To  understand  the  several 
meanings  of  the  word,  a brief  general  view  of  the 
whole  mountain  chain  is  necessary. 

The  western  half  of  North  Africa  is  formed  by  a 
series  of  terraces,  sloping  down  from  the  great  desert 
table  land  of  North  Central  Africa  to  the  basin  of  the 
Mediterranean;  including  in  this  last  phrase  that 
portion  of  the  Atlantic  which  forms  a sort  of  gulf 
between  Spain  and  the  NW.  coast  of  Africa.  These 
terraces  are  intersected  and  supported  by  mountain 
ranges,  having  a general  direction  from  west  to  east, 
and  dividing  the  region  into  portions  strikingly  dif- 
ferent in  their  physical  characters.  It  is  only  of 
late  years  that  any  approach  has  been  made  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  this  mountain  system;  and 
great  parts  of  it  are  still  entirely  unexplored.  In 
the  absence  of  exact  knowledge,  both  ancient  and 
modem  writers  have  fallen  into  the  temptation  of 
making  out  a plausible  and  symmetrical  system  by 
aid  of  the  imagination.  Thus  Herodotus  (ii.  32,  iv. 
181)  divides  the  whole  of  N.  Africa  (Libya)  W.  of 
the  Nile- valley  into  three  parallel  regions:  the  in- 
habited and  cultivated  tract  along  the  coast ; the 
Country  of  Wild  Beasts  (g  i&7jptc65rjs)  S.of  theformer; 
and,  S.  of  this,  the  Sandy  Desert  (\{/djuju.os  kuI  &uu~ 
Spos  Seiuus  Kal  eprjfioi  ttuptuv,  comp.  iv.  184,  sub 
fin.),  or,  as  he  calls  it  in  iv.  181,  a ridge  of  sand, 
extending  like  an  eyebrow  (6((>pv7j  xl/appris)  from 
Thebes  in  Egypt  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  A si- 
milar threefold  division  has  been  often  made  by  mo- 
dern writers,  varying  from  that  of  Herodotus  only  in 
naming  the  central  portion,  from  its  characteristic 
vegetation,  the  Country  of  Palms  (Beled-el-Jerid)’, 
and  the  parallel  chains  of  the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas 
have  been  assigned  as  the  lines  of  demarcation  on 
the  S.  and  in  the  middle.  Such  views  have  just 
enough  foundation  in  fact  to  make  them  exceedingly 
apt  to  mislead.  The  tme  physical  geography  of  the 
region  does  not  present  this  symmetry,  either  of  ar- 
rangement or  of  products.  It  is  true  that  the  whole 
region  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  portions,  the 
cultivated  land  and  the  sandy  desert  (or,  as  the 
Arabs  say,  the  Tell  and  the  Sahara),  between  which 
the  main  chain  of  Atlas  may  be  considered,  in  a very 
general  sense,  as  the  great  barrier;  and  that  there 
are  districts  between  the  two,  where  the  cultivation 
of  the  soil  ceases,  and  where  the  palm  chiefly,  but 
also  other  trees,  flourish,  not  over  a continuous  tract, 
but  in  distinct  oases : but  even  this  general  state- 
ment would  require,  to  make  it  clear  and  accurate,  a 
more  detailed  exposition  than  lies  within  our  pro- 
vince. In  general  terms,  it  may  be  observed  that 
the  Tell,  or  corn-growing  country,  cannot  be  defined 
by  the  limit  of  the  Lesser  or  even  the  Great  Atlas 
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(terms  themselves  far  from  definite),  but  that  it  even 
extends,  in  some  places  (as  in  Ttmis),  beyond  the 
latter  chain;  that  the  Sahara,  or  sandy  desert,  spreads 
itself,  in  patches  of  greater  or  lesser  extent,  far  to 
the  N.  of  the  great  desert  table-land,  which  the  name 
is  commonly  understood  to  denote ; that  the  palm  - 
growing  oases  (wadys')  are  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Sahara,  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlas,  but  chiefly 
in  series  of  detached  oases,  not  only  on  the  N., 
but  also  on  the  S.  margin  of  the  main  chain  of  moun- 
tains ; and  that,  where  any  continuous  tract  can  be 
marked  out  as  a belt  of  demarcation  between  the 
Tell  and  the  Sahara,  its  physical  character  is  that 
of  pasture-land,  with  numerous  fruit-trees  of  various 
species.  The  Tell  is  formed  by  a series  of  valleys  or 
river -basins,  lying  for  the  most  part  in  the  mountains 
near  the  coast,  which  form  what  is  called  the  Lesser 
Atlas;  and  opening  out,  in  the  NW.  of  Marocco, 
into  extensive  plains,  which,  however,  the  larger 
they  become,  assume  more  and  more  of  the  desert 
character,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  they  are  less 
completely  irrigated  by  the  streams  flowing  through 
them.  The  lower  mountain  ridges,  which  divide 
these  basins,  seem  generally  well  wooded ; but,  as 
they  form  the  strongholds  of  the  Berbers,  they  are 
little  known  to  the  Europeans,  or  even  to  the  Ai'abs. 
The  southern  limit  of  the  Tell  cannot  be  defined  by 
any  one  marked  chain  of  mountain ; but  in  proportion 
as  the  main  chain  retires  from  the  sea,  so  does  the 
Sahara  gain  upon  the  Tell;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
where,  as  in  Tunis,  the  main  chain  approaches  the 
sea,  the  Tell  even  reaches  its  southern  side. 

To  the  S.  of  the  Tell,  the  Sahara,  in  the  Arab 
sense  of  the  word,  extends  over  a space  which  can 
be  tolerably  well  defined  on  the  S.  by  a chain  of 
oases,  running  in  the  general  direction  of  WSW.  to 
ENE.  from  the  extreme  S.  of  the  empire  of  Marocco, 
in  about  28°  or  29°  N.  lat.,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
Lesser  Syrtis,  between  33°  and  34°.  As  far  as  can 
be  judged  from  the  very  imperfect  data  we  possess, 
this  series  of  oases  marks  a depression  between  the 
S.  slopes  of  the  Atlas  system  and  the  high  table- 
land of  the  Great  Desert.  It  thus  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  the  “ Barbary  States,”  or  that 
portion  of  North  Afi’ica  which  has  always  fallen 
more  or  less  within  the  history  of  the  civilized 
world,  and  the  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa,  peopled 
by  the  indigenous  black  tribes  included  under  the 
general  names  of  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  To  the  S. 
of  this  boundary  lies  the  great  sandy  desert  which 
we  commonly  call  the  Sahara ; to  the  N.,  the  Sa- 
hara of  the  Arabs  of  Barbary;  the  physical  dis- 
tinction being  as  clearly  marked  as  that  between  an 
ocean,  with  here  and  there  an  island,  and  an  archi- 
pelago. The  Great  Desert  is  such  an  ocean  of  sand, 
with  here  and  there  an  oasis.  The  Sahara  of  Bar- 
bary is  “ a vast  archipelago  of  oases,  each  of  which 
presents  to  the  eye  a lively  group  of  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Each  village  is  surround^  by  a large  circuit 
of  fruit-trees.  The  palm  is  the  king  of  these  plan- 
tations, as  much  by  the  height  of  its  stature  as  the 
value  of  its  products;  but  it  does  not  exclude  other 
species;  the  pomegranate,  the  fig,  the  apricot,  the 
peach,  the  vine,  grow  by  its  side.”  (Carette,  VAU 
yerie  Meridionale,  in  the  Exploration  Scientijique 
de  lAlgerie,  vol.  ii.  p.  7.)  Such  is  the  region  con- 
founded by  some  writers  with  the  Desert,  and  vaguely 
described  by  others  as  the  Country  of  Palms,  a 
term,  by  the  bye,  which  the  Arabs  confine  to  the 
Tunisian  Sahara  and  its  oases.  As  for  Herodotus’s 
“ Country  of  Wild.  Beasts,”  whatever  may  have  been 
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the  case  in  his  time,  the  lion  and  other  beasts  of  prey 
are  now  confined  to  the  mountains,  and  do  not  ven- 
ture dovm  into  the  plains.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Sahara  are  connected  with  the  peoples  N.  of  them 
by  race  and  by  the  interchange  of  the  first  neces- 
saries of  life,  receiving  the  com  of  the  Tell,  and  giv- 
ing their  fruits  in  return;  while  they  are  severed 
from  the  peoples  of  the  S.  by  race,  habits,  and  the 
great  barrier  of  the  true  sandy  desert.  A particular 
description  of  the  oases  of  Sahara,  and  of  the 
other  points  only  indicated  here,  will  be  found  in  the 
work  just  quoted. 

The  only  delimitation  that  can  be  made  between 
the  Tell  and  the  Sahara  is  assigned  by  the  difference 
of  their  products.  But,  even  thus,  there  are  some 
intervening  regions  which  partake  of  the  character 
of  both.  Carette  traces  three  principal  basins  of 
this  kind  in  Algeria  : the  eastern,  or  basin  of  lake 
Melrir,  S.  of  Tunis  and  the  E.  part  of  Algeria,  and 
W.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  characterized  by  the  culture 
both  of  corn  and  fruits;  the  central,  or  basin  of  El~ 
Hodna,  far  NW.  of  the  former,  where  both  kinds  of 
culture  are  mixed  with  pastures;  and  the  W.,  or 
basin  of  the  upper  Shelif  (the  ancient  Chinalaph), 
where  cultivation  is  almost  superseded  by  pas- 
turage. 

Such  is  a general  view  of  the  country  formed 
by  what  we  now  call  the  Atlas  system  of  mountains, 
the  main  chain  of  which  defines  the  S.  margin  of 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  precise  deter- 
mination of  this  main  chain  is  somewhat  difficult. 
Its  general  direction  is  not  parallel  to  that  of  the 
whole  system ; but  it  forms  a sort  of  diagonal,  run- 
ning about  WSW.  and  ENE.,  and  nearly  parallel 
to  the  line  of  oases  mentioned  above  as  the  southern 
limit  of  the  system.  The  true  W.  extremity  seems 
to  be  C.  Ghir  or  Ras  A femi,  about  30°  35'  N.  lat. ; 
and  the  E.  extremity  is  formed  by  the  NE.  point  of 
Tunis,  Ras  Addar  or  C.  Bon.  At  this  end  it  com- 
municates, by  branches  thrown  off  to  the  S.,  with 
the  mountain  chain  which  skirts  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Mediterranean  coast  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis  to 
the  Nile  valley ; but  this  latter  range  is  regarded  by 
the  best  geographers  as  a distinct  system,  and  not  a 
part  of  the  Atlas.  The  first  part  of  the  main  chain, 
here  called  the  High  A tlas,  proceeds  in  the  direction 
above  indicated  as  far  as  Jebel  Miltsin,  S.  of  the  city 
of  Marocco,  where  it  attains  its  greatest  height,  and 
whence  it  sends  off  an  important  branch  to  the  S., 
under  the  name  oi  Jehel  Hadrar,  or  the  Southern 
Atlas,  which  terminates  on  the  Atlantic  between  C. 
Nun  and  C.  Juhi.  The  main  chain  proceeds  till  it 
reaches  a sort  of  knot  or  focus,  whence  several  ran.  es 
branch  out,  in  31°  30'  N.  lat.  and  4°  50'  W.long.  It 
here  divides  into  two  parts;  oneof  which,  retaining  the 
name  of  the  High  Atlas,  runs  N.  and  NE.  along  the 
W.  margin  of  the  river  Mulwia  (the  ancient  Malva 
or  Molochath),  terminating  on  the  W.  of  the  mouth 
t f that  river  and  on  the  frontier  of  Marocco.  From 
this  range  several  lateral  chains  are  thrown  off  to 
the  N.  and  W.,  enclosing  the  plains  of  N.  Marocco, 
and  most  of  them  reaching  a common  termination 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar:  the  one 
skirting  the  N.  coast  is  considered  as  the  W.  portion 
of  the  Lesser  Atlas  chain,  to  be  spoken  of  presently. 
From  the  usage  of  the  ancient  writers,  as  well  as 
the  modem  inhabitants  of  the  country,  this  so-called 
High  Atlas  has  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the 
prolongation  of  the  main  chain.  But,  on  the  ground 
of  uniformity  of  direction,  and  to  preserve  a continuity 
through  the  whole  system,  geographers  assign  that 
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character  to  another  range,  which  they  call  the  Great 
A tias,  running  from  the  same  mountain  knot,  with  an 
inclination  more  to  the  E.,  foiming  the  SE.  margin 
of  the  valley  of  the  3Iulwia,  and,  after  an  apparent 
depression  about  the  frontier  of  3Iarocco,  where  it  is 
little  known,  reappearing  in  the  lofty  group  of  Jehel 
Amour,  in  the  meridian  of  Shershell,  and  thence 
continuing,  in  the  direction  already  indicated,  to 
C.  Bon.  Parallel  to  this  range,  and  near  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mulwia 
to  that  of  the  Mejerdah  (the  ancient  Bagradas)  in 
Tunis,  runs  another  chain,  commonly  called  the 
Lesser  Atlas,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  easteni 
prolongation  of  the  High  Atlas  of  N.  Marocco; 
while  its  ridges  may  also  be  viewed  as  the  walls  of 
the  terraces  by  which  the  whole  system  slopes  down 
to  the  Mediterranean.  These  ridges  are  varied  in 
number  and  direction,  and  the  valleys  formed  by 
them  constitute  the  greater  portion  of  the  Tell:  the 
varied  positions  and  directions  of  these  valleys  may 
be  at  once  seen  by  the  courses  of  the  rivers  on  any 
good  map  of  Algeria.  In  few  places  is  there  any 
tract  of  level  land  between  the  north  side  of  the 
Lesser  Atlas  and  the  coast.  Besides  the  less 
marked  chains  and  terraces,  which  connect  the 
Lesser  Atlas  with  the  principal  chain,  there  is  one 
well  defined  bridge,  running  WNW.  and  ESE. 
from  about  the  meridian  of  Algier  (the  city)  to  that 
of  Constantineh,  which  is  sometimes  descidbed  as 
the  Middle  Atlas;  but  this  term  is  sometimes  ap- 
plied also  to  the  whole  system  of  terraces  between 
the  Great  and  Lesser  Atlas.  In  the  N.  of  Tunis 
(the  ancient  Zeugitana)  the  two  chains  coalesce. 

The  principal  chain  divides  the  waters  which  run 
into  the  Mediterranean  (and  partly  into  the  Atlantic) 
from  those  which  flow  southwards  towards  the  Great 
Desert.  The  latter,  excepting  the  few  which  find 
their  way  into  the  Mediterranean  about  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  are  lost  in  the  sands,  after  watering  the  oases 
of  the  Sahara  of  Barbary.  Of  the  former,  several 
perform  the  same  office  and  are  absorbed  in  the  same 
manner;  but  a few  breakthrough  the  more  northern 
chains  and  flow  into  the  Mediterranean,  thus  form- 
ing the  only  considerable  rivers  of  N.  Africa:  such 
are  the  Mulwia  (Molochath)  and  3Iejerdah  (Ba- 
gradas). Of  the  waters  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  some 
flow  S.  and  form  oases  in  the  Sahara  ; while  others 
find  their  way  into  the  Mediterranean,  after  a cir- 
cuitous course  through  the  longitudinal  valleys  de- 
scribed above ; not  to  mention  the  smaller  streams 
along  the  coast,  which  fall  directly  down  the  N. 
face  of  the  mountains  into  the  sea.  Reference  has 
already  been  made  to  the  common  error,  which 
assumes  to  determine  the  physical  character  of  the 
country  by  lines  of  demarcation  drawn  along  the 
mountain  ranges.  On  this  point,  Carette  remarks 
(p.  26)  that  “in  the  east  and  in  the  centre,  the 
region  of  arable  culture  passes  the  limits  of  the 
basin  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  on  the  west,  it 
does  not  reach  them.” 

As  to  elevation,  the  whole  system  declines  con- 
siderably from  W.  to  E.,  the  highest  summits  in 
Marocco  reaching  near  13,000  feet;  in  Tunis,  not 
5000.  In  its  general  formation,  it  differs  from  the 
mountains  on  the  N.  margin  of  the  Mediterranean 
basin,  by  being  less  abrupt  and  having  a tendency 
rather  to  form  extensive  table -lands  than  sharp 
crests  and  peaks. 

The  portion  of  this  mountain  system  E.  of  the 
Molochath  was  known  to  the  ancients  by  various 
names.  [Mauretania:  Numidia.]  The  name 
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of  Atlas  seems  never  to  have  been  extended  by 
them  beyond  the  original  Mauretania  (Tingitana), 
that  is,  not  E.  of  the  Molochath.  The  earliest 
notices  we  find  are  extremely  vague,  and  partake  of 
that  fabulous  character  with  which  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  known  earth  was  invested.  On  the  connec- 
tion of  the  name  with  the  mythical  personage, 
nothing  requires  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said 
under  Atlas  in  the  Dictionary  of  Mythology  and 
Biography. 

As  a purely  geographical  term,  the  name  occurs 
first  in  Herodotus,  whose  Atlas  is  not  a chain  of 
mountains,  but  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  line  of 
his  imaginary  crest  of  sand,  which  has  been  ah’eady 
mentioned,  giving  name  to  a people  inhabiting  one 
of  the  oases  in  that  ridge.  [Atlantes.]  He 
describes  it  as  narrow  and  circular,  and  so  steep 
that  its  summit  was  said  to  be  invisible : the  snow 
was  said  never  to  leave  its  top  either  in  summer  or 
winter;  and  the  people  of  the  country  called  it  the 
pillar  of  heaven  (iv.  184).  The  description  is  so 
far  accurate,  that  the  highest  summits  of  the  Atlas, 
in  Marocco,  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow;  but 
the  account  is  avowedly  drawn  from  mere  report, 
and  no  data  are  assigned  to  fix  the  precise  locality. 
With  similar  vagueness,  and  avowedly  following 
ancient  legends,  Diodorus  (iii.  53)  speaks  of  the  lake 
Tritonis  as  near  Ethiopia  and  the  greatest  moun- 
tain of  those  parts,  which  runs  forwai’d  into  the 
ocean,  and  which  the  Greeks  call  Atlas. 

It  was  not  till  the  Jugurthine  War  brought  the 
Romans  into  contact  with  the  people  W.  of  the  Mo- 
lochath, that  any  exact  knowledge  could  be  obtained 
of  the  mountains  of  Mauretania ; but  from  that  time 
to  the  end  of  the  Civil  Wars  the  means  of  such 
knowledge  were  rapidly  increased.  Accordingly  the 
geographers  of  the  early  empire  are  found  speaking 
of  the  Atlas  as  the  great  mountain  range  of  Maure- 
tania, and  they  are  acquainted  with  its  native  name 
of  Dyrin  (Avpiu),  which  it  still  bears,  under  the 
form  of  Idrdr-n-Deren,  in  addition  to  the  cor- 
rupted form  of  the  ancient  naxae,  Jebel-Tedla.  The 
name  of  Deren  is  applied  especially  to  the  part  W. 
of  the  great  knot. 

Strabo  (xvii.  p.  825)  says  that  on  the  left  of  a 
person  sailing  out  of  the  staits,  is  a mountain,  which 
the  Greeks  call  Atlas,  but  the  barbarians  Dyrin; 
from  which  runs  out  an  ofiset  (irpSwovs)  forming 
the  HW.  extremity  of  Mauretania,  and  called  Cotes. 
[Aiupelusia].  Immediately  afterwards,  he  men- 
tions the  mountain-chain  extending  from  Cotes  to 
the  Syrtes  in  such  a manner  that  he  may  perhaps 
seem  to  include  it  under  the  name  of  Atlas,  but  he 
does  not  expressly  call  it  so.  Mela  is  content  to 
copy,  almost  exactly,  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
with  the  addition  from  the  mythologers  “ caelum  et 
sidera  non  tangere  modo  vertice,  sed  sustinere 
quoque  dictus  est”  (iii.  10.  § 1).  Pliny  (v.  1) 
places  the  Atlas  in  the  W.  of  Mauretania,  S.  of  the 
river  Sala,  (or,  as  he  elsewhere  says,  S.  of  the  river 
Fut)  and  the  people  called  Autololes,  through  whom, 
he  says,  is  the  road  “ ad  montem  Africae  vel  fabti- 
losissimum  Atlantem.”  He  describes  it  as  rising 
up  to  heaven  out  of  the  midst  of  the  sand,  rough 
and  rugged,  where  it  looks  towards  the  shores  of  the 
ocean  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  but  on  the  side 
looking  to  Africa  delightful  for  its  shady  groves, 
abundant  springs,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  springing 
up  spontaneously.  In  the  day-time  its  inhabitants 
were  said  to  conceal  themselves,  and  travellers  were 
filled  with  a religious  horror  by  the  silence  of  its 
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solitudes  and  its  vast  height,  reaching  above  the 
clouds  and  to  the  sphere  of  the  moon.  But  at  night, 
fires  were  seen  blazing  on  its  crests,  its  valleys  were 
enlivened  with  the  wanton  sports  of  Aegipans  and 
Satyrs,  and  resounded  with  the  notes  of  pipes  and 
flutes  and  with  the  clang  of  drums  and  cymbals. 
He  then  alludes  to  its  being  the  scene  of  the  ad- 
ventures of  Hercules  and  Perseus,  and  adds  that  the 
distance  to  it  was  immense.  On  the  authority  of 
the  voyage  of  Polybius,  he  places  it  in  the  extreme 
S.  of  Mauretania,  near  the  promontory  of  Hercules, 
opposite  the  island  of  Ceme.  (Comp.  vi.  31.  s.  36.) 
After  Ptolemy,  king  of  Mauretania,  had  been  de  - 
posed by  Claudius,  a war  arose  with  a native  chief- 
tain Aedemon,  and  the  Roman  arms  advanced  as  far 
as  Mt.  Atlas.  In  spite,  however,  of  this  opportunity, 
and  of  the  resources  of  five  Roman  colonies  in  the 
province,  Pliny  insinuates  that  the  Romans  of  eques- 
trian rank,  who  commanded  the  expedition,  were 
more  intent  on  collecting  the  rich  products  of  the 
country,  to  subserve  their  luxury,  than  on  making 
inquiries  in  the  service  of  science : they  collected, 
however,  some  information  from  the  natives,  which 
Pliny  repeats.  His  own  contemporary,  Suetonius 
Paulinus,  was  the  first  Roman  general  who  crossed 
the  Atlas : — a proof,  by  the  bye,  that  the  Marocco 
mountains  only  are  referred  to,  for  those  of  Algeria 
had  been  crossed  by  Roman  armies  in  the  Jugur- 
thine  War.  He  confirmed  the  accounts  of  its  great 
height  and  of  the  perpetual  snow  on  its  summit, 
and  related  that  its  lower  slopes  were  covered  with 
thick  woods  of  an  unknown  species  of  tree,  some- 
what like  a cypress.  He  also  gained  some  informa- 
tion respecting  the  country  S.  of  the  Atlas,  as  far 
as  the  river  Ger.  Pliny  adds  that  Juba  II.  had 
given  a similar  account  of  the  Atlas,  mentioning 
especially  among  its  products  the  medicinal  herb 
euphorbia.  Solinus  (c.  24)  repeats  the  account  of 
Pliny  almost  exactly. 

Ptolemy  mentions,  among  the  points  on  the  W. 
coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  a mountain  called 
Atlas  Minor  (“AtAos  iKaTTwv)  in  6°  long,  and 
33°  1 0'  N.  lat.,  between  the  rivers  Duus  and  Cusa 
(iv.  1.  § 2);  and  another  mountain,  called  Atlas 
Major  (*'ArAay  the  southernmost  point  of 

the  province,  S.  of  the  river  Sala,  in  8°  long,  and 
36°  30'  N.  lat.  (ib.  § 4).  These  are  evidently  pro- 
montories, which  Ptolemy  regarded,  whether  rightly 
or  not,  as  forming  the  extremities  of  portions  of  the 
chain;  but  of  the  inland  parts  of  the  range  he  gives 
no  information.  (Shaw,  Travels,  (^c.;  Pellissier, 
Memoires  historiques  et  geographiques sur  VAlgerie, 
in  the  Exploration,  <^c.,  vol.  vi.  pp.  316,  foil.; 
Jackson,  Account  of  Marocco,  p.  IQ;  Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  i.  pp.  883,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

ATRAMI'TAE.  [Adramitae.] 

ATRAE  or  HATRAE  (^Arpai,  Herodian  iii.  28 ; 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.;  to  ’'At pa,  Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  31, 
Ixxxv.  10;  Hatra,  Amm.  xxv.  8;  Eth.  ' At pi]voi\ 
Al  Hathr,  Journ.  Geog.  Soc.,  vol.  ix.  p.  467),  a 
strong  place,  some  days’  journey  in  the  desert,  west 
of  the  Tigris,  on  a small  stream,  now  called  the 
Tharthar  (near  Libanae,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  fiava'i'). 
Herodianus  (Z.  c.)  describes  it  as  a place  of  consi- 
derable strength,  on  the  precipice  of  a very  steep 
hiU;  and  Ammianus  (1.  c.)  calls  it  Vetics  oppidum 
in  media  solitudine  positum  olimque  desertum. 
Zonaras  calls  it  'ir6\iv  'Apd€iov.  Manner!  (v.  2) 
suggests  that  perhaps  the  $rgidTpa  of  Ptolemy 
(v.  18.  § 13)  represents  the  same  place,  it  being  a 
corruption  for  Bet-atra;  but  this  seems  hardly  ue- 
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cessary:  moreover,  in  some  of  the  later  editions  of 
Ptolemy,  the  word  is  spelt  fiifidTpa.  The  ruins  of 
Al  Hathr,  which  are  very  extensive,  and  stiU  attest 
the  former  grandeur  of  the  city,  have  been  visited 
by  Mr.  Layard  in  1846,  who  considers  the  remains 
as  belonging  to  the  Sassanian  period,  or,  at  all 
events,  as  not  prior  to  the  Parthian  dynasty. 
(^Nineveh  and  its  Remains,  vol.  i.  p.  110.)  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  who  visited  Al  Hathr  in  company  with 
Mr.  Layard  in  the  spring  of  1840,  has  given  a very 
full  and  interesting  account  of  its  present  state, 
which  coiTesponds  exceedingly  well  with  the  short 
notice  of  Ammianus.  (Ainsworth,  Res.  vol.  ii. 
C.35.)  It  appears  from  Dion  Cassius  (preserved 
in  Xiphilinus)  that  Trajan,  having  descended  the 
Tigris  and  Euphrates,  and  having  proclaimed  Par- 
thamaspates  king  of  Ctesiphon,  entered  Arabia 
against  Atra,  but  was  compelled  to  retire,  owing  to 
the  great  heat  and  scarcity  of  water;  and  that  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  who  also  retm-ned  by  the  Tigris  from 
Ctesiphon,  was  forced  to  raise  the  siege  of  the  city 
after  sitting  twenty  days  before  it,  the  machines  of 
war  having  been  burnt  by  “ Greek  fire,”  which  Mr. 
Ainsworth  conjectures  to  have  been  the  bitumen  so 
common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Its  name  is  sup- 
posed by  Mr.  Ainsworth  to  be  derived  from  the 
Chaldee  Hutra,  “ a sceptre” — i.  e.  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment. m 

ATRAX  ( ATpa^,  also  ArpaKia,  Steph.  B. ; Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 42:  Eth.  ’ArpaKios'),  a Perrhaebian  town 
in  Thessaly,  described  by  Livy  as  situated  above  the 
river  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  1 0 miles  from 
Larissa.  (Liv.  xxxii.  15,  comp,  xxxvi.  13.)  Strabo 
says  that  the  Peneius  passed  by  the  cities  of  Tricca, 
Pelinnaeum  and  Parcadon,  on  its  left,  on  its  course 
to  Atrax  and  Larissa.  (Strab.  ix.  p.438.)  Leake 
places  Atrax  on  a height  upon  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneius,  opposite  the  village  of  Gunitza.  On  this 
height,  which  is  now  called  Sidhiro-peliko  (^ibppo- 
tt4\ikos'),  a place  where  chippings  of  iron  are  found, 
Leake  found  stones  and  fragments  of  ancient  pottery, 
and  in  one  place  foundations  of  an  Hellenic  wall. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  368,  vd.  iv. 
p.  292.) 

ATRE'BATES  or  ATREBATI  (’ArpegoTo^, 
Strab.  p.  194),  one  of  the  Belgic  nations  (Caesar, 
B.  G.  ii.  4),  or  a people  of  Belgium,  in  the  hmited 
sense  in  which  Caesar  sometimes  uses  that  term. 
They  were  one  of  the  Belgic  peoples  who  had  sent 
settlers  to  Britannia,  long  before  Caesar’s  time  (fB.  G. 
V.  12);  and  their  name  was  retained  by  the  Atre- 
bates  of  Britannia.  The  Atrebates  of  Belgium  were 
between  the  rivers  Somme  and  the  Schelde,  and  the 
position  of  their  chief  town  Nemetocenna  (5.  G.  viii. 
46)  or  Nemetacum,  is  that  of  Arras,  va.  the  modem 
French  department  of  Pas  de  Calais,  on  the  Scarpe. 
The  Morini  were  between  the  Atrebates  and  the  sea. 
Their  country  in  Caesar’s  time  was  marshy  and 
wooded.  The  name  Atrebates  is  partly  preserved  in 
Arras,  and  in  the  name  of  Artois,  one  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  divisions  of  France.  In  the  middle- 
age  Latin  Artois  is  called  Adertisus  Pagus.  But  it 
is  said  that  the  limits  of  the  Atrebates  are  not  indi- 
cated by  the  old  province  of  Artois,  but  by  the  ex- 
tent of  the  old  diocese  of  Arras.  Atrecht,  the 
German  name  of  Arras,  is  still  nearer  to  the  form 
Atrebates. 

In  Caesar’s  Belgic  War,  b.  c.  57,  the  Atrebates 
supplied  15,000  men  to  the  native  army.  (^B.  G. 
ii.  4),  and  they  were  defeated,  together  with  th« 
Nervii,  by  Caesar,  in  the  battle  on  the  banka  of 
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the  Sambre.  (B.  G.  ii.  23.)  Caesar  gave  the  Atre- 
bates  a king,  named  Comm  (5.  G.  iv.  21),  whom  he 
sent  over  to  Britannia,  before  his  first  expedition,  in 
order  to  induce  the  Britanni  to  acknowledge  the  Ro- 
man supremacy.  Comm  was  also  in  Britannia 
during  Caesar’s  second  expedition  (v.  22).  Though 
Caesar  had  exempted  the  Atrebates  from  imposts 
and  allowed  them  to  enjoy  their  liberty,  as  a reward 
for  Comm’s  services,  and  had  also  attached  the  Mo- 
rini  to  the  government  of  Comm,  the  Belgian  joined 
his  countrymen  in  the  general  rising  against  Caesar, 
under  Vercingetorix.  (B.  G.  vii.  76.)  He  finally 
submitted  (\dii.  47). 

The  Atrebates  were  included  in  Gallia  Belgica 
under  the  empire.  (Plin.  iv.  7.)  It  seems  that  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  cloths  existed  among  the 
Atrebates  in  the  later  imperial  period.  (Trebellius 
Poll.  Gallien.  c.  6,  and  the  notes  of  Salmasius,  Hist. 
Aug.  Scriptores,  pp.  280,  514.)  [G.  L.] 

ATREBATII  QATpeSdnoi,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 26), 
in  Britain,  were  the  people  about  Calleva  Attre- 
batum  or  Silchester.  [Belgae.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

ATROPATE'NE  At p on aTpvr],  Strab.xi.pp.  524 
— 526;  'Arpondrios  MTjSta,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  523  — 
529 ; 'Arponaria  and  'Arpondruts,  Steph.  B. ; 
TponaT-qv)),  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5 ; Atropatene,  Plin.vi.  13.) 
Strabo,  in  his  description  of  Media,  divides  it  into  two 
great  divisions,  one  of  which  he  calls  Me7aA77,  Media 
Magna;  the  other  g ArponaTios  Mrjd'ia  or  p 'Arpo- 
TraTT]v)].  He  states  that  it  was  situated  to  the  east  of 
Armenia  and  Matiene,  and  to  the  west  of  Media  Magna. 
Pliny  (1.  c.)  affirms  that  Atropatene  extended  to  the 
Caspian  Sea,  and  that  its  inhabitants  were  a part  of 
the  Medes.  Its  extent,  N.  and  E.,  is  nowhere  accu- 
rately defined ; but  it  seems  probable  that  it  ex- 
tended E.  beyond  the  river  Amardus.  It  seems  also 
likely  that  it  comprehended  the  E.  portion  of 
Matiene,  which  province  is  considered  by  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  509)  to  have  been  part  of  IMedia.  It  must 
therefore  have  included  a considerable  part  of  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Azerbaijan.  It  derived  its  name 
from  Atropates,  or  Atropes,who  was  governor  of  this 
district  under  the  last  Dareius,  and,  by  a careful 
and  sagacious  policy  with  regard  to  the  Macedonian 
invaders,  succeeded  in  preserving  the  independence  of 
the  country  he  ruled,  and  in  transmitting  his  crown  to 
a long  line  of  descendants,  who  allied  themselves  with 
the  rulers  of  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Parthia  (Arrian, 
iii.  8,  vi.  19,29;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  523;  and  Arrian, 
vii.  4, 13).  The  province  of  Atropatene  was  evi- 
dently one  of  considerable  power,  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523), 
on  the  authority  of  ApoUonides,  stating  that  its  go- 
vernor w’as  able  to  bring  into  the  field  10,000  horse 
and  40,000  foot ; nor  does  it  ever  appear  to  have 
been  completely  conquered,  though  during  the  most 
flourishing  times  of  the  Parthian  empire  it  was 
sometimes  a tributary  of  that  warlike  race,  some- 
times governed  by  one  of  its  own  hereditary  sove- 
reigns, descended  from  Atropates.  (Tac.  Ann.  xv. 
2,31.) 

The  whole  of  the  district  of  Atropatene  is  very 
mountainous,  especially  those  parts  which  lie  to  the 
NW.  and  W.  The  mountains  bear  respectively  the 
names  of  Choatras,  ^lontes  Cadusii,  and  M.  lasonius, 
and  are  connected  with  M.  Zagros.  They  were  re- 
spectively outlying  portions  of  the  great  chains  of 
Taurus  and  Anti-Taurus  (at  present  the  mountain 
ranges  of  Kurdistan,  Rowandiz,  and  Azerbaijan'). 
Its  chief  rivers  were  the  Cambyses,  Cyrus,  Amardus 
or  Mardus,  and  the  Charindas  (which  perhaps  ought 
rather  to  be  counted  with  the  streams  of  Hyrcania). 
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It  had  also  a lake,  called  Spauta  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523) 
which  is  probably  the  present  lake  of  Urmiah. 

The  capital  of  Atropatene  is  called  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  523)  Gaza,  by  Pliny  Gazae,  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  18. 
§ 4),  Stephanus  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6),  Gazaca 
(rd(ova).  It  is  described  thus  by  the  first : “ The 
summer  residence  of  the  kings  of  Media  Atropatene 
is  at  Gaza,  a city  situated  in  a plain  and  in  a strong 
fort,  named  Vera,  which  was  besieged  by  M.  Anto- 
nins in  his  Parthian  war.”  It  has  been  inferred 
from  this  that  Strabo  is  speaking  of  two  different 
places ; but  the  probability  is,  that  Gaza  was  the 
town  in  the  plain,  of  which  Vera  was  the  keep  or 
rock-citadel,  especially  as  he  adds,  evidently  speak- 
ing of  one  place,  and  on  the  authority  of  Adelphius, 
who  accompanied  Antony,  “ it  is  2,400  stadia 
from  the  Ai'axes,  which  divides  Armenia  from  Atro- 
patene.” Colonel  Rawlinson  has  shown,  in  a very 
able  and  learned  paper  in  the  Roy.  Geogr.  Journ. 
(vol.  X.),  which  has  throvm  more  light  on  the  geo- 
graphy of  this  part  of  Asia  than  any  other  work, 
ancient  or  modem,  that  this  city  bore  at  different 
periods  of  history  several  different  names,  and  that 
its  real  name  ought  to  be  the  Ecbatana  of  Atropa- 
tene, in  contradistinction  to  the  Ecbatana  of  Media 
Magna,  now  Hamaddn.  [Ecbatana.]  [V.] 

ATTACOTTI  or  ATTICOTTI,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxvii.28),  as  having,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Scots  and  Piets,  harassed  Britain.  Mentioned, 
too,  by  St.  Jerome  (ac?y.  Jovin.  lib.  ii.),  as  having 
been  seen  by  him  in  Gaul,  indulging  in  cannibalism ; 
also  that  they  had  their  wives  in  common.  If  so, 
these  were  not  the  Attacotti  of  their  own  proper 
British  locality,  but  a detachment  planted  in  Gaul. 
This  we  infer  from  the  Notitia;  where  we  have  the 
Attacotti  Honoriani  Senior es,  and  the  Attacotti 
Honoriani  Juniores ; the  former  in  Gaul,  and  the 
latter  in  Gaul  and  Italy. 

In  the  Irish  annals,  the  Attacots  (^Aiteachtuath) 
take  a far  greater  prominence.  They  appear  as 
enemies  to  the  native  Irish  as  early  as  a.  d.  56 
and  it  is  a suspicious  circumstance,  that  in  pro- 
portion as  we  approach  the  epoch  of  true  history, 
they  disappear;  the  same  applying  to  the  famous 
Fir-Bolgs.  [R.  G.  L.] 

A'TTACUM  (jArraKov:  Atecanear  Calatayud), 
a town  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
described  on  an  inscription  as  a municipium, 
Municip.  Attacens.  (Ptol.  ii.  6;  Morales,  p. 
69,  b.).  [P.  S.] 

ATTALEIA  or  ATTALIA  ('ArraAeia,  ’Atto- 
\ia:  Eth.*ATTa\(vs).  1.  AcityofPamphylia.  After 
mentioning  Phaselis  in  Lycia,  Strabo  mentions  Olbia 
as  the  first  town  in  Pamphylia,  then  the  river  Ca- 
tarrhactes,  and  then  Attalia,  a city  founded  by  Atta- 
ins II.  Philadelphus,  king  of  Pergamum.  Accord- 
ingly he  places  the  Catarrhactes  west  of  Attalia. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Phaselis,  Olbia,  and  Attaleia,  and 
then  the  Catarrhactes.  Pliny  mentions  Olbia,  but 
not  Attalia  (v.  27),  though  he  mentions  the  Ca- 
tarrhactes. The  modem  town  of  Adalia,  now  the 
largest  place  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  cor- 
responds in  name  to  Attalia;  but  it  is  west  of  the 
Catarrhactes,  now  the  Duden  Su.  Strabo  describes 
the  Catarrhactes  as  falling  from  a high  rock,  and  the 
noise  of  the  cataract  was  heard  to  a distance.  It  is 
generally  assumed  that  Strabo  means  that  it  falls 
over  a rock  into  the  sea;  but  he  does  not  say  so, 
though  this  may  be  his  meaning.  Beaufort  (^Kara- 
mania,  p.  135)  observes,  that  on  the  west  side  of 
the  town  “ there,  are  only  two  small  rivers,  both  of 
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which  glide  quietly  into  the  sea  through  the  sandy 
beach,  and  can  by  no  means  answer  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  Catan-hactes.”  But  there  are  many 
small  rivulets  which  turn  the  mills  near  Adalia,  and 
rush  directly  over  the  clitf  into  the  sea ; and  if  these 
rivulets  were  united,  they  would  form  a large  body 
of  water.  (Beaufort.)  The  water  of  these  streams 
is  full  of  calcareous  particles,  and  near  some  of  the 
mouths  stalactites  were  observed.  It  is  very  pro- 
bable, then,  that  the  lower  course  of  this  river  may 
have  undergone  great  changes  since  Strabo’s  time, 
and  these  changes  are  still  going  on.  D’Anville 
considered  Adalia  to  represent  Olbia,  and  Attalia  to 
be  further  east  at  a place  called  Laara,  and  he  has 
been  followed  by  others  in  identifying  Adalia  and 
Olbia ; but  this  erroneous  opinion  is  founded  entirely 
on  the  order  of  the  names  in  Strabo,  who  is  contra- 
dicted in  this  matter  by  Ptolemy  and  the  Stadiasmus. 
Spratt  and  his  associates  visited  A (Zafo.  The  houses 
and  walls  contain  many  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
columns:  the  cemeteries  which  are  outside  of  the 
city  also  contain  marble  fragments  and  columns. 
The  style  of  all  the  remains,  it  is  said,  is  invariably 
Roman.  Fourteen  inscriptions  were  found,  but  not 
one  of  them  contains  the  name  of  the  place.  As 
A dalia  is  now  the  chief  port  of  the  south  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  so  in  former 
times ; and  it  is  an  excellent  .site  for  a city.  Paul 
and  Barnabas  after  leaving  Perga  went  to  Attalia, 
“ and  thence  sailed  to  Antioch.”  (^Acts,  xiv.  25.) 
The  church  of  Attalia  was  afterwards  an  episcopal 
see.  There  are  imperial  coins  of  Attalia,  with  the 
epigraph  ’ArroAewy. 

Leake,  who  fixes  Attalia  at  Adalia,  supposed  that 
Olbia  might  be  found  in  the  plain  which  extends  from 
Adalia  to  the  foot  of  Solyma;  and  it  ought  to  be 
found  here,  according  to  Strabo’s  authority.  About 
3 1 miles  west  of  Adalia,  near  the  coast,  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  city,  on  an  elevated  flat 
with  three  precipitous  sides,  one  side  of  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Arab  Su.  This  agrees  with  Strabo’s 
description  of  Olbia  as  a “ great  fort.”  The  country 
between  these  ruins  and  Adalia  is  a rocky  tract,  in- 
capable of  cultivation,  but  the  country  west  of  them 
to  the  mountains  of  Solyma,  is  very  fertile.  This, 
as  it  is  well  observed  in  Spratt’s  Lycia  (vol.  i.p.217), 
will  explain  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’OA^ta),  who  finds 
fault  with  Philo  for  saying  that  Olbia  belongs  to 
Pamphylia:  he  adds,  *‘it  is  not  in  Pamphylia,  but 
in  the  land  of  the  Solymi;”  and  his  remark  is  con- 
formable to  the  physical  character  of  the  country. 
He  says,  also,  that  the  true  name  is  Olba.  Man- 
nert’s  conjecture  of  Olbia  and  Attalia  being  the  same 
place,  cannot  be  admitted.  Strabo,  in  an  obscure 
passage  (p.  667),  speaks  of  Corycus  and  Attalia 
together.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  192)  interprets 
Strabo,  by  comparing  with  his  text  Stephanus  (s.  v, 
ArraAeta)  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  KwpvKouos),  to  mean 
that  Attains  fixed  Attalia  near  a small  town  called 
Corycus,  and  that  he  inclosed  Corycus  and  the  new 
settlement  within  the  same  walls.  This  does  not  ap- 
pear to  be  exactly  Strabo’s  meaning;  but  Corycus  was 
at  least  near  Attalia,  and  received  a colony  and  was 
fortified  when  Attalia  was  built. 

2.  A city  of  Lydia,  originally  named  Agroeira  or 
Alloeira.  (Steph.  s.  v.  ’ArraAeia.)  There  is  a place 
called  Adala  on  the  river  Hermus,  but  Hamilton 
(^Researches,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  143)  found  no  ancient  re- 
mains there.  [Attea.]  [G.  L.] 

ATTA  VICUS  ("ATTa  Kd>fxri),  a town  in  the 
coimtry  of  the  Aetaeei,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
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Gulf,  and  south  of  Gerrha  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 15), 
which  probably  gave  its  name  to  the  Attene  regio 
of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  which  he  places  on  the 
Gerraicus  Sinus,  now  the  Gulf  of  Bahrein.  The 
Attene  regio  has  been  identified  with  the  peninsula 
of  Bahran,  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  this  gulf, 
and  the  Atta  vicus  with  the  modem  Khalt,  a town 
north  of  Katwra  (the  Katara  of  Ptolemy),  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  this  peninsula.  (Forster,  Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  221,  223.)  [G.  W.] 

A'TTEA  ("Att€o),  a place  on  the  sea  coast  of 
Mysia,  which,  if  we  follow  the  order  of  Strabo’s 
enmneration  (p.  607),  lies  between  Heracleia  and 
Atarneus.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the 
same  place  which  is  named  Attalia  in  the  Table. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  an  Attaha  in  Mysia,  but  he 
places  it  in  the  interior;  and  he  also  mentions  the 
Attalenses  as  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  Per- 
gamum.  It  seems,  then,  there  is  some  confusion  in 
the  authorities  about  this  Attalia;  and  the  Lydian 
Attalia  of  Stephanus  and  tliis  Attalia  of  Pliny  may 
be  the  same  place.  [G.  L.] 

ATTE'GUA  (^kriyova:  prob.  Teba,  between 
Osuna  and  Antequera'),  an  inland  town  in  the 
mountains  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  district  of 
Bastetania  and  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  mentioned 
in  the  war  between  Caesar  and  the  sons  of  Pompey. 
(^Bell.  Hisp.  7,  8,  22;  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  33;  Val. 
Max.  ix.  3;  Frontin.  Strat.  iii.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p. 
141 ; Plin.  iii.  1;  Ukert,  Geographic,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  362.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTELEBUSA,  a small  island  in  the  Lycian  sea, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and  by  Ptolemy.  Beau- 
fort (Karamania,  p.  117)  identifies  it  with  the  islet 
Rashat,  which  is  separated  from  the  Lycian  shore  by 
a narrow  channel.  Adalia  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  which  the  coast  forms  here.  [G.  L.] 
A'TTICA  (f)  'Attikti,  sc.yv),  one  of  the  poli- 
tical divisions  of  Greece.  I.  Name. — The  name  of 
Attica  is  probably  derived  from  Acte  (d/cr^),  as 
being  a projecting  peninsula,  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos  was  also  called 
Acte.  [Acte.]  Attica  would  thus  be  a corrup- 
tion of  Actica  (’A/cTi/cij),  which  would  be  regu- 
larly formed  from  Acte.  It  is  stated  by  several  an- 
cient writers  that  the  country  was  originally  called 
Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’AKrij; 
Phn.  iv.  7.  s.  11.)  Its  name,  however,  was  usually 
derived  by  the  ancient  writers  from  the  autochthon 
Actaeus  or  Actaeon,  or  from  Atthis,  daughter  of 
Cranaus,  who  is  represented  as  the  second  king  of 
Athens.  (Pans.  i.  2.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  397;  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  14.  § 5.)  Some  modem  scholars  think  that 
Attica  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  word  Acte,  but  con- 
tains the  root  Att  or  Ath,  which  we  see  in  Ath-enae. 

II.  Natural  Divisions.  — Attica  is  in  the  form 
of  a triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed  by 
the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Aegaean  sea,  on  the 
west  by  Megaris  and  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  on  the 
north  by  Boeotia.  It  is  separated  from  Boeotia  by 
a range  of  lofty,  and  in  most  places  inaccessible, 
mountains,  which  extend  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
to  the  channel  of  Euboea.  The  most  important 
part  of  this  range,  immediately  south  of  Thebes  and 
Plataeae,  and  near  the  Corinthian  gulf,  was  called 
Cithaeron.  From  the  latter  there  were  two  chief 
branches,  one  extending  SW.  through  Megaris  under 
the  name  of  the  Oenean  mountains,  and  terminating 
at  the  Scironian  rocks  on  the  Saronic  gulf;  and  the 
other,  called  Fames,  nmning  in  a general  easterly 
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direction,  and  terminating  on  the  sea  coast  above 
the  promontory  Ehamnus.  The  modem  name  of 
Fames  is  Nozid;  that  of  Cithaeron,  or  at  least  of 
its  highest  point,  is  Elate,  derived  from  its  fir-trees. 
These  two  chains  of  mountains,  together  with  the 
central  one  of  Cithaeron,  completely  protect  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Attica  from  the  rest  of  Greece.  It  thus 
appears  that  Megaris  naturally  forms  a part  of  the 
peninsula:  it  was  one  of  the  four  ancient  divisions  of 
Attica,  but  was  aftenvards  separated  from  it.  [Me- 
garis.] 

There  are  two  passes  across  the  mountains  from 
Corinth  into  the  Megaris,  which  are  spoken  of  under 
Megaris.  Through  the  range  of  Cithaeron  and 
Fames  there  are  three  principal  passes,  all  of  which 
were  of  great  importance  in  ancient  times  for  the 
protection  of  Attica  on  the  side  of  Boeotia.  The 
most  w'esterly  of  these  passes  was  the  one  through 
which  the  road  ran  from  Thebes  and  Flataeae  to 
Eleusis;  the  central  one  was  the  pass  of  Fhyle, 
through  w’hich  was  the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to 
Athens;  and  the  eastern  one  was  the  pass  of  De- 
celeia,  leading  from  Athens  to  Oropus  and  Delium. 
A more  particular  accoimt  of  these  important  passes 
is  given  below.  [See  Nos.  43, 48,  51.]  The  highest 
points  of  Mt.  Fames  lie  between  the  passes  of  Fhyle 
and  Deceleia : one  of  the  summits  rises  to  the  height 
of  4 193  feet. 

From  this  range  of  mountains  there  descend  several 
other  ranges  into  the  interior,  between  w’hich  there 
lie  four  plains  of  greater  or  less  extent. 

On  the  NW.  boundary  of  Attica  a range  of 
mountains  runs  down  to  the  south,  terminating  on 
the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis  in  two  summits, 
formerly  called  Cerata  (rd  Kepara,  Strab.  ix.  p.395) 
or  the  Horns,  now  Kandili  : this  range  forms  the 
boundary  between  Attica  and  Megaris.  Another 
mountain  range,  extending  from  Fames  to  the  south, 
terminates  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  of  Eleusis, 
and  at  the  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  island 
of  Salamis  from  the  mainland ; it  bore  the  general 
name  of  Aegaleos,  and  parts  of  it  were  also  called 
Foecilum  and  Corydallus.  [Aegaleos.]  Between 
the  range  of  Cerata  and  that  of  Aegaleos  lies  the 
Eleusinian  and  Thriasian  Plain. 

Eastward  of  this  plain  lies  the  Athenian  Plain, 
frequently  called  simply  The  Plain  (rd  IleSiou). 
It  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Aegaleos,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned.  Through  this  range  of  moun- 
tains there  is  an  important  pass  leading  from  the 
Eleusinian  into  the  Athenian  plain.  It  is  a narrow 
rocky  opening  between  Mt.  Corydallus,  and  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Dhafni  : through  it  the  Sacred 
Way  from  Eleusis  to  Athens  formerly  ran.  F urther 
north,  towards  Achamae,  are  some  openings  in  the 
heights,  where  are  found  ruins  of  a rampart,  seven 
feet  high,  and  five  feet  and  a half  thick,  built  along 
the  crest  of  the  hills  : the  summit  of  the  wall  forms 
a commanding  platform  towards  the  Eleusinian  plain. 
(Leake,  p.  143.)  On  the  west  the  Athenian  plain  is 
bounded  by  a range  of  mountains,  which  also  descends 
from  Fames.  The  northern  part  of  this  range  appears 
to  have  been  anciently  called  Brilessus  (Thuc.  ii.  23), 
and  subsequently  Fentehcus  (to  TliVT^KiKov  6'pos, 
Fans.  i.  32.  § 1 ; Mons  Fentelensis,  Vitrav.  ii.  8), 
now  Mendeli  or  Penteli.  The  first  Greek  writer  who 
applies  the  name  of  Fentehcus  to  this  mountain  is 
Fausanias  ; but  as  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  speaks  of 
Fentelic  marble,  we  may  infer  with  Leake  that 
the  celebrity  of  the  marble  quarried  in  the  demus 
of  Fentele,  upon  the  side  of  Mt.  Brilessus,  had 
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caused  the  name  of  Fentehcus  to  supplant  that  of 
the  ancient  Brilessus.  The  plain  of  Athens  is 
bounded  on  the  south-east  by  the  lofty  range  of  Mt. 
Hymettus,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Fen- 
tehcus by  a depression  about  two  miles  in  length. 
Hymettus,  the  highest  point  of  which  is  3506  feet, 
is  separated  by  a remarkable  break  into  two  parts, 
the  northern  or  greater  Hymettus,  now  called  Telo- 
Vuni,  and  the  southern  or  lesser  Hymettus,  which 
formerly  bore  also  the  name  of  Anhydrus  ("AwSpos, 
Theophr.  de  Sign.  Pluv.  p.  419,  Heins.)  or  the 
Waterless,  now  called  Mavro-Vwni.  The  latter 
terminates  in  the  promontory  Zoster. 

The  hill  of  Lycabettus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Athens,  is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [See  p.  303,  b.] 

Sometimes  both  the  Eleusinian  and  Athenian 
plains  are  included  under  the  general  name  of  The 
Plain ; and  the  coast  of  these  two  plains  was  more 
specifically  called  Acte.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  391.) 

North-east  of  the  Athenian  plain,  between  Fames, 
Fentehcus,  and  the  sea,  is  a mountain  district, 
known  by  the  name  of  Diacria  (^AiaKpia')  in  an- 
tiquity. Its  inhabitants,  usually  called  Diacreis 
ox  Diacrii  (Aia/fpets,  Aia/cpioi),  were  sometimes  also 
termed  Hyperacrii  ('Tnepaicpioi,  Herod,  i.  59),  ap- 
parently from  their  dwelling  on  the  other  side  of  Ihe 
mountain  from  the  city.  The  only  level  part  of  this 
district  is  the  small  plain  of  Marathon,  open  to  the 
sea.  At  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  this  district, 
west  of  Cape  Kdlamo,  there  rises  an  eminence  2038 
feet  in  height,  which  is  probably  the  ancient  Fhel- 
leus  (4>eAAeos),  a name  which  came  to  be  used  by 
the  Athenians  for  any  rocky  heights  adapted  for  the 
pasture  of  goats.  (Aristoph.  Nab.  71,  Acharn.  272; 
Isaeus,  de  Ciron.  Hered.  p.  227,  Eeiske;  Harpocrat., 
Suid.,  s.  V.  4>eAA6a;  Hesych.  s.  v.  4>e'AAos.) 

South-east  of  the  Athenian  plain  is  an  undulating 
district,  anciently  called  Mesogaea  (MeadYota)  or 
the  Midland  district,  and  now  Mesoghia.  It  is 
bounded  by  Fentehcus  on  the  north,  Hymettus  on 
the  west,  the  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  hills  of 
Faralia  on  the  south 

Paralia  or  Paralus  (TlapaXia,  HdpaKos'),  i.  e. 
the  Sea-coast  district,  included  the  whole  of  the 
south  of  Attica,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Zoster  on  the  west,  and  from  Brauron  on  the  east, 
to  Sunium.  It  was  a hilly  and  barren  district,  but 
contained  the  rich  silver-mines  of  Laurium.  (Thuc. 
ii.  55 ; Steph.  B.,  Suid.  s.  v.') 

It  appears,  then,  that  Attica  is  distributed  into 
five  natural  divisions.  1.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thria- 
sian Flain.  2.  The  Athenian  Flain.  3.  The  Dia- 
cria or  Highlands,  including  the  Flain  of  Marathon. 
4.  The  Mesogaea  or  Midland  District.  5.  The  Fa- 
ralia or  Sea-coast  District.  This  geographical  dis- 
tribution gave  rise  also  to  pohtical  divisions,  as  we 
shall  see  presently. 

The  small  plain  of  Oropus,  lying  north  of  Fames 
upon  the  Euboean  channel,  generally  belonged  to 
Attica,  though  physically  separated  from  it,  and 
properly  a part  of  Boeotia.  [Oropus.] 

The  area  of  Attica  is  about  700  square  miles,  not 
including  the  island  of  Salamis,  which  is  about  40 
more.  The  length  of  the  west  coast  from  Cerata  or 
the  Homs  to  Sunium  is  about  60  miles,  and  the 
length  of  the  east  coast  is  about  the  same.  (There 
is  a good  account  of  the  physical  features  of  Attica 
in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  iii.  p.  59.) 

III.  Rivers.  — The  rivers  of  Attica  are  little 
better  than  mountain  torrents,  almost  dry  in  summer, 

I and  only  full  in  winter,  or  after  heavy  rains.  The 
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Athenian  plain  is  watered  by  two  rivers,  the  Ce- 
phissus  and  the  llissus.  The  Cephissus  (Krj- 
<pi(r<T6s),  which  is  the  more  important  of  the  two, 
flows  southwards  from  Mt.  Fames  on  the  west  side 
of  Athens,  and  after  crossing  the  Long  Walls  falls 
into  the  Phaleric  bay.  Strabo  (x.  p.  400)  places  its 
sources  at  Trinemii.  Leake  observes : “ The  most 
distant  sources  of  the  river  are  on  the  western  side 
of  Mt.  Pentelicus,  and  the  southern  side  of  Mt. 
Fames,  and  in  the  intermediate  ridge  which  unites 
them ; but  particularly  at  Kivisia,  at  the  foot  of 
Pentelicus, — near  Fasidhero,  in  the  part  of  Diacria 
adjoining  to  the  same  mountain,  — at  Tatoy,  near 
the  ancient  Deceleia,  and  in  the  steepest  part  of 
Mt.  Fames,  from  whence  descends  a broad  torrent, 
which,  passing  near  the  village  Menidhi,  pours  a 
large  occasional  supply  into  the  main  channel  of  the 
Cephissus.”  Strabo  says  Q.  c.)  that  “ the  Ce- 
phissus is  only  a torrent  stream,  and  that  in  summer 
it  fails  altogether;”  but  this  is  not  in  accordance  with 
the  account  of  most  modem  travellers,  who  represent 
it  as  the  only  river  in  Attica  which  is  supphed  with 
water  during  the  whole  year.  In  ancient  times  “ it 
flowed  in  a single  channel,  and  was  probably  care- 
fully embanked : it  is  now  allowed  to  find  its  way 
through  the  olive-groves  in  several  streams,  from 
which  there  are  many  smaller  derivations,  for  the 
purpose  of  watering  olive-trees  and  gardens.” 
(Leake.) 

The  Ihssus  (’lAtno-ds)  is  a more  insignificant 
river.  It  was  composed  of  two  branches,  one  of 
which  was  named  Eridanus  (’HpiSaj^ds,  Pans.  i.  19. 
§ 5).  The  main  branch  rises  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Hymettus,  and  receives  near  the  Ly- 
ceium,  on  the  east  side  of  Athens,  the  Eridanus, 
which  rises  on  the  western  slope  of  Hymettus  at  a 
spot  called  Syridni.  The  united  stream  then  flows 
through  the  southern  portion  of  the  city,  towards 
the  Phaleric  bay;  but  it  scarcely  ever  reaches  the 
sea,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens  it  is  al- 
ways dry  in  the  summer.  The  spreading  plane 
trees,  and  the  shady  banks  of  this  stream,  which 
have  been  immortalized  by  the  beautiful  description 
in  the  Phaedrm  of  Plato,  have  been  succeeded  by 
sun-burnt  rocks  and  stunted  bushes.  (Dodwell, 
vol.  L p.  475.)  The  source  of  the  river  at  Syridni 
is  a beautiful  spot,  and  is  apparently  described  in 
the  passage  of  Ovid  (J.r.  Am.  iii.  687),  beginning  : 

“ Est  prope  purpureos  colies  florentis  Hymetti 
Eons  sacer,  et  viridi  cespite  mollis  humus.” 

There  was  a torrent  in  the  Athenian  plain  called 
Cycloborus  (KvK\6§opos),  described  as  rushing 
down  with  a great  noise  (Aristoph.  Equit.  137,  with 
Schol.,  Acham.  381;  Hesych.,  Suid.) : it  is  pro- 
bably the  large  and  deep  channel,  called  Megalo 
Fotamo,  which  descends  from  Fames,  and  flows 
some  miles,  until  lost  in  the  ohve-groves.  (Dodwell, 
vol.  i.  p.  477.) 

Two  small  streams  water  the  Eleusinian  plain; 
one  called  the  Cephissus  (^Saranddforo),  rises  in 
Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  traverses  the  narrow  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  before  it  descends  into  that  of  Eleusis 
(Pans.  i.  28.  § 5);  the  other,  now  named  lanula, 
has  its  origin  in  the  range  of  Fames,  near  Phyle. 
A small  stream  called  lapis  (TaTrfr)  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  territory  of  Eleusis  and  Me- 
garis.  (Scylax,  s.  v.  Miyapa  ; CaUim.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
».  V.  TaTTis.) 

The  only  other  rivulets  of  Attica  deserving  notice 
are  three  on  the  eastern  coast : one  flovsdng  through 
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the  plain  of  Marathon;  a second  rising  on  the  south- 
eastern side  of  Pentelicus,  and  flowing  into  the  sea  a 
httle  below  Raima;  and  a third,  now  called  the  river 
of  Vraona,  which  descends  from  Hymettus,  and 
flows  into  the  bay  of  Livddhi  : the  last  is  probably 
the  ancient  Erasinus  (’Epaaivos,  Strab,  viii.  p.  371). 

IV.  Products. — The  mmmtains  of  Attica  are 
chiefly  calcareous.  The  best  marble  was  obtained 
from  Mt.  Pentelicus,  which  supplied  inexhaustible 
materials  for  the  pubhc  buildings  and  statues  of 
Athens.  The  Pentelic  marble  is  of  a dazzling  white 
colour,  hard,  and  fine-grained;  but,  owing  to  the 
little  pieces  of  quartz  or  flint  imbedded  in  it,  not 
easy  to  work.  Hymettus  also  produced  fine  marble : 
it  is  not  so  brilliantly  white  as  the  Pentelic,  and  in 
some  places  is  almost  grey.  It  was  much  used  by 
the  Romans  in  architecture.  (“  Trabes  Hyme^ 
tiae,”  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  18.  3.)  Blue  or  black  mar- 
ble, which  was  frequently  used  in  the  Athenian 
architecture,  is  found  at  Eleusis,  and  was  also  ob- 
tained from  a quarry  near  the  promontory  of  Am- 
phiale.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  Marble  was  an  article 
of  export  from  Attica.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1.  § 4.)  Be- 
tween Pentehcus  and  Fames,  the  mass  of  rocks  ap- 
pears to  have  been  mica  slate,  which  is  also  the  basis 
of  Pentelicus.  ‘’Near  the  Homs,  on  the  boundaries 
of  Megaris,  there  is  a large  deposit  of  conchiferous 
limestone,  which  Pausanias  mentions  (i.  44.  § 6). 

The  hilly  district  of  Laurium,  above  the  promon- 
tory of  Sunium,  contained  valuable  silver  mines, 
which  contributed  to  raise  Athens  at  an  early  period 
to  a foremost  rank  among  the  Grecian  states.  These 
mines  require  a separate  notice.  [Laurium.] 

The  soil  of  Attica  is  light  and  dry,  and  produces 
at  present  little  wheat.  In  antiquity,  however,  agri- 
culture was  held  in  great  honour  by  the  Athenians, 
who  cultivated  their  land  with  extraordinary  care. 
Some  remarks  are  made  elsewhere  respecting  the 
quantity  of  com  probably  grown  in  Attica  in  ancient 
times.  [Athenae,  p.  262.] 

The  soil  is  better  adapted  for  the  growth  of  fruits. 
The  olives  and  figs  were  particularly  delicious ; they 
both  ripened  earher  and  continued  longer  in  season 
than  those  in  other  countries.  (Xen.  de  Vect.  1.) 
The  olive-tree  was  regarded  as  the  gift  of  Athena, 
and  its  cultivation  was  always  under  the  especial 
care  and  protection  of  the  goddess.  From  the  olive- 
tree  which  grew  in  the  temple  of  the  goddess  on 
the  Acropohs,  there  came  the  Moriae  (^fj-opiai),  or 
feacred  olive-trees  in  the  Academy  [see  p.  303]; 
and  from  these  again  all  the  other  olive-trees, 
which  grew  in  the  precincts  of  the  temples  and  the 
grounds  of  private  persons.  Even  in  the  present  day 
there  are  extensive  groves  of  ohve-trees  along  the 
banks  of  the  Cephissus.  The  fig-tree  was  under  the 
protection  of  Demeter,  as  the  olive  was  under  the 
care  of  Athena.  Like  the  sacred  olive-tree  on  the 
Acropolis,  there  was  a sacred  fig-tree  at  Eleusis, 
which  the  goddess  Demeter  is  said  to  have  produced. 
Olives  were  exported  from  Attica,  and  so  probably 
were  figs  also;  for  the  law  which  is  said  to  have  pro- 
hibited the  exportation  of  the  latter  became  obsolete 
in  historical  times,  if  indeed  it  ever  existed.  (Bbckh, 
Publ.  Economy  of  Athens,  p.  41,  2nd  ed.) 

The  wine  of  Attica  was  pleasant  to  the  taste, 
though  not  of  a superior  kind.  The  most  celebrated 
was  grown  at  Icaria,  where  Dionysus  is  said  to  have 
been  welcomed.  [See  below.  No.  42.]  One  of  the 
Varieties  of  the  Attic  grape  was  called  the  Nicostra- 
tian  (ftiKOffTpdrios  ^orpvs,  Athen.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
The  honey,  however,  was  particularly  fine,  especially 
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from  the  bees  which  sucked  the  wild  flowers  of  Mt. 
Hymettus. 

Attica  is  not  adapted  for  the  breeding  of  horses  to 
any  extent;  the  country  is  too  hilly, and  the  soil  too 
poor  to  afford  much  nourishment  for  them.  Hence 
they  were  very  scarce  in  early  times,  and  even  at 
later  times  could  be  kept  only  by  the  wealthy.  For 
the  same  reason  horned  cattle  were  also  scarce,  and 
Philochorus  mentions  an  ancient  law  which  prohi- 
bited the  killing  of  these  animals.  (Athen.  ix.  p. 
375.)  The  slopes  of  the  mountains,  however,  af- 
forded excellent  pasture  for  sheep  and  goats,  which 
were  very  numerous  in  ancient  times.  Goats  in  par- 
ticular formed  a large  portion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
ancient  inhabitants;  and,  from  this  animal,  one  of  the 
four  ancient  tribes  was  called  Aegicoreis.  Of  sheep 
there  were  several  different  breeds,  particularly  of  the 
finest  kinds.  (Dem.  c.  Euerg.  et  Mnesib.  p.  1153; 
Athen  xii.  p 540.)  To  encourage  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  there  was  an  ancient  law,  which  forbade  the 
sacrifice  of  a sheep  until  it  had  lambed  or  had  been 
shorn.  (Athen.  ix.  p.  375.)  The  seas  around  the 
coast  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  a favourite  article 
of  diet  among  the  Athenians.  Leake  enumerates 
several  varieties  caught  in  the  Phaleric  bay,  of  which 
the  atpvri,  probably  a sort  of  anchovy  or  sardine,  is 
often  mentioned.  Off  Cape  Zoster  was  caught  the 
red  mullet  (jp'iyXr]). 

On  the  mountains  wild  animals  were  found.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Pausanias  the  bear  and  the  wild  boar 
were  hunted  on  Mt.  Parnes.  (Pans.  i.  32.  § 1.) 

V.  Political  Divisions. — The  oldest  political  divi- 
sion of  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Cecrops, 
who  divided  the  country  into  twelve  independent  com- 
munities, which  were  afterwards  united  into  one 
state  by  Theseus.  The  names  of  these  communities 
were:  Cecropia,  Tetrapolis,  Epacria,  Deceleia,  Plleu- 
sis,  Aphidna,  Thoricus,  Brauron,  Cytherus,  Sphettus, 
Cephisia,  and  Phalerus.  (Philochor.  ap.  Strab.  ix, 
p.  397 ; Etymol.  !M.  s.  v.  ’ETra/cpta  ; Plut.  Thes.  24.) 
Their  position  has  been  ably  discussed  by  Phnlay,  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature 
(vol.  iii.  p.  396),  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  each  presently,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state 
now  that  these  names  continued  to  exist  down  to  the 
latest  times  of  Athenian  history;  that  Cecropia  be- 
came the  Acropolis  of  Athens  ; that  Tetrapolis  con- 
tained the  four  demi  of  Oenoe,  Marathon,  Tricory- 
thus,  and  Probalinthus  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383);  and  that 
tlie  remaining  cities  sunk  into  demi. 

Another  ancient  division  of  Attica  into  four  parts, 
among  the  sons  of  Pandion,  has  a distinct  reference 
to  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Nisus  re- 
ceived Megaris;  Aegeus  the  Coastland  (a/rTTj),  with 
the  capital  and  the  adjoining  plain  (TreStds) ; and  the 
two  other  brothers  Diacria  (Sia/rpfa),  or  the  High- 
lands in  the  NE.  of  the  country,  and  Paralia  (ja- 
paAi'a),  or  the  southern  coast.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  392 ; 
SchoL  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp.  1223,  and  ad  Vesp.  58.) 
That  this  division  has  a reference  to  some  historical 
fact,  is  clear  from  the  circumstance  that,  after  Me- 
garis had  been  tom  away  from  Athens  by  the  Dorians, 
the  inhabitants  of  the  remaining  parts  formed  three 
political  parties  in  the  time  of  Solon  and  Peisistratus, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Men  of  the  Plain,  the  Pa- 
rali,  and  the  Diacxii  or  Hyperacrii.  (Herod,  i.  59 ; 
Plut.  Sol.  13.) 

Another  division  of  the  people  of  Attica  into  four 
^v\ai  or  tribes,  existed  from  the  earliest  times.  These 
tribes  were  called  by  different  names  at  different 
periods.  In  the  time  of  Cecrops  they  were  called 
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Cecropis,  Autochthon,  Actaea,  and  Paralia,  the  two 
former  names  being  derived  from  mythical  persons, 
and  the  two  latter  from  the  physical  divisions  of  the 
country.  In  the  reign  of  Cranaus,  these  names  were 
changed  into  Cranais,  Atthis,  Mesogaea,  and  Diacris, 
where  again  the  two  former  are  mythical,  and  the 
two  latter  local  denominations.  Afterwards  we  find 
a new  set  of  names,  Dias,  Athenais,  Poseidonias,  and 
Hephaestias,  evidently  derived  from  the  deities  who 
were  worshipped  in  the  country.  But  these  names 
all  disappeared  before  the  four  Ionic  tribes  of  Ge~ 
leontes,  Hopletes,  Argades,  and  Aegicores,  which 
continued  to  exist  down  to  the  time  of  Cleisthenes 
(b.  c.  510).  One  of  the  most  important  measures 
in  the  democratical  revolution,  brought  about  by 
Cleisthenes  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae, 
was  the  abolition  of  the  four  ancient  Ionic  tribes,  and 
the  formation  of  ten  new  tribes.  The  names  of  these 
ten  tribes,  derived  from  Attic  heroes,  were,  in  order 
of  precedence,  Erechtheis,  Aegeis,  Pandionis,  Leontis, 
Acamantis,  Oeneis,  Cecropis,  Hippothobntis,  Aeantis, 
Antiochis.  This  number  remained  unaltered  down 
to  B.  c.  307,  when  it  was  increased  to  twelve  by  the 
addition  of  two  new  tribes,  Antigonias  and  Deme- 
trias,  in  honour  of  Antigonus  and  his  son  Demetrius, 
because  the  latter  had  delivered  Athens  from  the 
rule  of  Cassander.  The  name  of  Antigonias  was 
subsequently  changed  into  that  of  Ptolemais,  in  ho- 
nour of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ; and  the  Demetrias 
into  Attalis,  when  Attains  was  the  ally  of  Athens 
against  Philip  and  the  Khodians.  Finally,  the  num- 
ber of  tribes  was  increased  to  thirteen,  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  by  the  addition  of  Hadrianis,  in  honour  of 
this  emperor. 

Each  tribe  was  subdi^^ded  into  a certain  number 
of  Srjfxoi,  townships,  cantons,  or  parishes.  The  whole 
territory  of  Attica  was  parcelled  out  into  these  demi, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  every  Athenian  citizen  was 
enrolled.  The  number  of  these  demi  is  not  ascer- 
tained: we  only  know  that  they  were  174  in  the 
time  of  Polemo,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  B.  c. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  396;  Eustath.  in  II.  ii.  546.)  It  has 
been  supposed,  from  the  words  of  Herodotus  (Se/ca 
8e  Kol  rovs  brjfxovs  Karepefie  es  rots  (f>v\ds,  v.  69), 
that  there  were  originally  one  hundred  demi,  ten  to 
each  tribe ; but  it  is  improbable  that  the  number  of 
demi  was  increased  so  largely  as  from  100  to  174, 
and  hence  some  modem  critics  construe  Seica  with 
(pvXds,  and  not  with  Sygovs,  as  the  least  difiiculty 
in  the  case. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  demi  as- 
signed by  Cleisthenes  to  each  tribe  were  in  no  case 
all  adjacent  to  each  other.  The  reason  for  this  ar- 
rangement cannot  be  better  stated  than  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  177):  “ The  tribe,  as  a 
whole,  did  not  correspond  with  any  continuous  por- 
tion of  the  territory,  nor  could  it  have  any  peculiar 
local  interest,  separate  from  the  entire  community. 
Such  systematic  avoidance  of  the  factions  arising  out 
of  neighbourhood  will  appear  to  have  been  more 
especially  necessary,  when  we  recollect  that  the  quar- 
rels of  the  Parali,  the  Diacrii,  the  Pediaci,  during 
the  preceding  century,  had  all  been  generated  from 
local  feud,  though  doubtless  artfully  fomented  by  in- 
dividual ambition.  Moreover,  it  was  only  by  this 
same  precaution  that  the  local  predominance  of  the 
city,  and  the  formation  of  a city-interest  distinct  from 
that  of  the  country,  was  obviated;  which  could  hardly 
have  failed  to  arise,  had  the  city  itself  constituted 
either  one  deme  or  one  tribe.”  We  know  that  five 
of  the  city  demi  belonged  to  five  different  tribes: 
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namely,  the  denms  Cerameicus  belonged  to  the  tribe 
Acamantis ; Melite  to  the  Cecropis ; Collytus  to  the 
Aegeis;  Cydathenaeum  to  the  Pandionis;  Scambo- 
nidae  to  the  Leontis.  Moreover,  Peiraeeus  belonged 
to  the  Hippothodntis,  and  Phalerum  to  the  Aeantis. 

For  furtuer  information  respecting  the  Athenian 
tribes  in  general,  and  the  organization  of  the  demus, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Piet,  of  Antiq.  ai'ts. 
Tribzis  and  Demus. 

It  is  certain  that  the  descendants  of  a man  always 
remained  in  the  demus  in  which  their  ancestor  was 
originally  enrolled  in  the  time  of  Cleisthenes.  Con- 
sequently, if  a person  transferred  his  abode  to  another 
demus,  he  was  not  enrolled  in  the  new  demus  in 
which  he  settled,  even  if  he  was  highly  esteemed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  latter,  and  had  conferred  great 
obligations  upon  them.  This  is  clear  from  an  in- 
scription in  Bbekh’s  collection  (n.  101).  (Sauppe, 
De  Demis  Urbanis  Athenarum,  p.  13.)  It  is  im- 
portant to  bear  this  fact  in  mind,  because  modem 
wi-iters  have  sometimes  fixed  the  site  of  a demus, 
simply  in  consequence  of  finding  upon  the  spot  the 
name  of  this  demus  attached  to  the  name  of  a man ; 
but  this  is  not  conclusive,  since  the  demus  in  which 
a man  was  enrolled,  and  the  demus  in  which  he  re- 
sided, might  be,  and  frequently  were,  different. 

Each  of  the  larger  demi  contained  a town  or  vil- 
lage; but  several  of  the  smaller  demi  possessed  ap- 
parently only  a common  temple  or  place  of  assembly, 
the  houses  of  the  community  being  scattered  over 
the  district,  as  in  many  of  our  country  parishes. 
The  names  of  most  of  the  demi  are  preserved.  It 
was  the  practice  in  all  public  documents  to  add  to 
the  name  of  a person  the  name  of  the  district  to 
which  he  belonged;  and  hence  we  find  in  inscrip- 
tions the  names  of  a great  number  of  demi.  Many 
others  are  met  with  in  Harpocration,  Hesychius, 
Stephanus,  and  Suidas,  as  well  as  in  the  earlier 
writers.  But  though  the  names  of  most  of  the 
demi  are  thus  preserved,  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
site  of  a large  number  of  them,  as  they  were  not 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  mentioned  in  history. 
We  shall  endeavour,  however,  to  ascertain  their  po- 
sition as  far  as  is  practicable,  arranging  the  demi 
under:  1.  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain.  2.  The 
Demi  of  the  Eleusinian  Plain.  3.  The  Demi  of 
Diacria  and  Mount  Parnes.  4.  The  Demi  of  Paralia 
and  Mesogaea. 

A.  The  Demi  of  the  Athenian  Plain. 

1 — 10.  The  demi  in  the  city  of  Athens  and  its 
suburbs  are  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Athenae,  p. 
301,  seq.]  They  were  Cerameictjs,  Melite, 
SCAMBONIDAE,  COLLYTUS,  C YDATHENAEUM,  DiO- 
MEIA,  CoELE,  and  perhaps  Ceriadae.  To  these 
must  be  added  Peiraeeus  and  Phalerum.  [See 
p.  304,  seq.] 

(o.)  West  of  the  Cephissus  in  the  direction  from 
N.  to  S.  Were: 

11.  Xypete  (HuTTerr/,  also  Eu7^eT6c^;^’,  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  604),  said  to  have  been  likewise  called 
Tr  ja  (Tpo.'a),  because  Teucrus  led  from  hence 
an  Attic  colony  into  Phrygia.  (Dionys.  i.  61  ; 
Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph.  B.)  It  was  apparently  near 
Peiiaeeus  or  Phalerum,  since  Xypete,  Peiraeeus,  j 
Phalerum,  and  Thymoetadae  formed  the-  xerpa-  j 
KU}y.oi  (Pollux,  iv.  105),  who  had  a temple  of  Her-  I 
cules  in  common  (rerpaKcaiiov  'Hpa/cAeTov,  Steph.  ! 
B.  s.  V.  ’ExeAiSui;  Bdckh,  InscHp.  vol.  i.  p.  123).  j 
Leake  places  Xypete  at  a remarkable  insulated  | 
height,  a mile  from  the  head  of  the  harbour  of  Pei- 
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raeeus,  where  are  still  seen  some  Hellenic  founda- 
tions; but  Ross  remarks  that  this  cannot  be  correct, 
since  Xenophon  {Hell.  ii.  4.  § 34)  mentions  this  hill 
without  giving  its  name,  which  he  certainly  would 
not  have  done  if  it  had  been  Xypete. 

12.  Thymoetadae  {Qv/xonddai),  deriving  its 
name  from  Thymoetas,  a king  of  Attica,  possessed  a 
port,  from  which  Theseus  secretly  set  sail  on  his 
expedition  to  Crete.  (Plut.  Thes.  19.)  This  re- 
tired port  seems  to  have  been  the  same  as  the  Pho- 
RON  Limen  {^d!)pa)v  Aifi-pv),  or  “ Thieves’  port,”  so 
called  from  its  being  frequented  by  smugglers. 
(Dem.  c.Lacrit.  p.  932;  Strab.  ix.  p.  395.)  It  is 
a small  circular  harbour  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay 
of  Salamis,  and  according  to  Dodwell  is  still  called 
Klephtho-limani.  Leake  noticed  the  foundations  of 
a temple  upon  a height  near  the  beach,  and  other 
remains  at  a quarter  of  a mile  on  the  road  to  Athens. 
This  temple  was  probably  the  Heracleium  men- 
tioned above.  It  was  situated  on  the  Attic  side  of 
the  Strait  of  Salamis  (Ctesias,  Pers.  c.  26,  ed.  Lion; 
Diod.  xi.  18);  and  it  w'as  from  the  heights  of  Ae- 
galeos,  above  this  temple,  that  Xerxes  witnessed  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Phanodemus,  ap.  Plut.  Them. 
13  ; comp.  Herod,  viii.  90.)  It  is  true  that  this 
temple  was  not  situated  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
strait,  as  some  writers  represent  ; but  Leake  justly 
remark',  that  the  harbour  was  probably  the  point 
from  whence  the  passage-boats  to  Salamis  departed, 
as  it  is  at  the  present  day,  and  consequently  the 
Heracleium  became  the  most  noted  place  on  this 
part  of  the  Attic  shore.  At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aega- 
leos  are  still  seen  vestiges  of  an  ancient  causeway, 
probably  the  road  leading  from  Athens  to  the  ferry. 
The  aiavpai,  or  garm.ents  of  goatskins  of  Thymoe- 
tadae, appear  to  have  been  celebrated.  (Aristophi. 
Vesp.  1138.) 

13.  Echelidae  (’ExeAtSai)^  so  called  from  th® 
hero  Echelus,  lay  between  Peiraeeus  and  the  Hera- 
cleium, in  or  near  a marshy  district,  and  possessed 
a Hippodrome,  in  which  horse-races  took  place. 
(Steph.  B.  5.-2?.;  Etym.M.s.^.  *'ExeAos;  Hesyeh.  and 
Etym.  M.  s.  v.  eV  ’ExeAiSwv.^  It  is  probaole  that 
this  Hippodrome  is  the  place  to  which  the  narrative 
in  Demosthenes  refers  (c.  Every,  p.  1155,  seq.'),  in 
which  case  it  was  near  the  city.  (Ibid.  p.  1 162 ; comp. 
Xen.  de  Mag.  Eq.  3.  §§  1,  10.) 

14.  CoRYDALLUS  (KopoSaAAJs),  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  395)  between  Thria  and  Peiraeeus,  near  the 
straits  of  Salamis,  opposite  the  islands  of  Pharma- 
cussae.  This  position  is  in  accordance  with  the 
account  of  Diodorus  (iv,  59),  who,  after  relating  the 
contest  of  Theseus  with  Cercyon,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias  (i.  39.  § 3),  took  place  to  the  west  of 
Eleusis,  says  that  Theseus  next  killed  Procrustes, 
whose  abode  was  in  Corydallus.  Against  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Strabo,  we  cannot  accept  the  au- 
thority of  other  writers,  who  make  Corydallus  a 
mountain  on  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia  and  Attica. 
(Athen.  ix.  p.  390  ; Plin.  x.  41 ; Antig.  Caryst.  6 ; 
Aelian,  H.  An.  iii.  35.) 

15.  Hermus  ("Ep^os),  lay  on  the  sacred  road  to 
Eleusis,  between  the  Cephis.sus  and  the  Pythium,  a 
temple  of  Apollo  on  Mt.  Poecilum,  upon  a rivulet  of 
the  same  name.  Here  was  the  splendid  monument 
of  Pythonice,  the  wife  of  Harpalus.  (Plut.  Phoc. 
22  ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.  "Epfxos  ; Paus.  i.  37.  § 4; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  594;  Diod.  xvii.  108.) 

16.  Oea  or  Oe  (Oia  or  ‘'Otj),  was  situated  above 
the  Pythium,  to  the  we.st  of  Mt.  Aegaleos,  to  the  north 
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of  the  pass  of  Poecilum.  (Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1061, 
OI6.T1Z0S  4k  v6fj.ov,  with  the  Schol.;  Leake,  p.  151.) 

(&.)  West  of  the  Cephissus,  and  E.  of  the  city, 
in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.  : 

17.  Oeum  Cerameicum  (Olou  Kepa/xeiKhv), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Oeum  Deceleicum  near  De- 
celeia.  Its  name  shows  that  it  was  near  the  outer 
Cerameicus,  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  placed,  v/ith 
Leake,  between  the  Sacred  Way  and  the  northern 
Long  Wall.  (Harpocrat.,  Said.  s.  v.) 

18.  SciRUM  (^Kipou,  2/a'pa,  Strab.  ix.  p.  393), 
a small  place  near  a torrent  of  the  same  name,  just 
outside  the  Athenian  walls  on  the  Sacred  Way.  It 
was  not  a deraus,  and  derived  its  name  from  Scirus, 
a prophet  of  Dodona,  who  fell  in  the  battle  between 
the  Eleusinii  and  Erechtheus,  and  was  buried  in 
this  spot.  (Pans.  i.  36.  § 4 ; Strab.  1.  c.;  Steph. 
B.,  Harpocrat.  s.  v ; comp.  Schol.  ad  Aristoph. 
Eccl.  18.) 

19.  Laciadae  {AaKidSai),  on  the  Sacred  Way 
between  Sciron  and  the  Cephissus,  and  near  the  sacred 
fig-tree.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  demus  to  which  the 
family  of  Miltiades  and  Cimon  belonged.  (Pans.  i. 
37.  §2;  Plut.  dm.  4,  Ale.  22;  Cic.  de  Off.  ii.  18; 
Hesych. ; Suid.) 

20.  CoLONUS  (KoAwi/o's),  celebrated  as  the  demus 
of  Sophocles,  and  the  scene  of  one  of  the  poet’s  tra- 
gedies, was  situated  ten  stadia  from  the  gate  of  the 
city,  called  Dipylum,  near  the  Academy  and  the 
river  Cephissus.  (Time.  viii.  67 ; Cic.  de  Fin.  v.  1.) 
It  derived  its  name  from  two  small  but  conspicuous 
heights,  which  rise  from  the  plain  a little  to  the 
north  of  the  Academy.  Hence  it  is  called  by  So- 
phocles “ the  white  Colonus  ” (rhv  dpyrjTa  KoXwvov, 
Oed.  Col.  670).  It  was  under  the  especial  care  of 
Poseidon,  and  is  called  by  Thucydides  (/.  c.)  the 
Upov  of  this  god.  It  is  frequently  called  “ Colonus 
Hippius,”  to  distinguish  it  from  the  “ Colonus  Ago- 
raeus”  in  Athens.  [Athenae,  p.  298,  b.]  Besides 
the  temple  of  Poseidon,  it  possessed  a sacred  inclosure 
of  the  Eumenides,  altars  of  Athena,  Hippia,  Demeter, 
Zeus,  and  Prometheus,  together  with  sanctuaries  of 
Peirithous,  Theseus,  Oedipus,  and  Adrastus.  (Pans. 

i.  30.  § 4.)  The  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  are 
described  by  Sophocles  in  the  magnificent  chorus, 
beginning  with  the  words: — 

ev'nrirou,  rdaSe 

7/fou  Ta  Kpariara  yds  enavha 

rhu  dpyijTa  Ko\uv6u. 

(c.)  Farther  north: 

21.  Acharnae  Axapvai'),  the  most  important 
of  all  the  Attic  demi,  desciibed  in  a separate  ar- 
ticle. [Acharnae.] 

22.  Eupvridae  (EoTTupiSai,  Steph.  B.), 

23.  Cropia  (KpwTTza,  Steph.  B.;  Kpojjreid,  Thuc. 

ii.  19), 

24.  Peleces  (n-fi\r)Kes'),  three  demi  forming  a 
community,  as  TpiKUfxoi  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  EopyTr/Sai), 
and  probably,  therefore,  adjacent.  If  the  reading  in 
Thucydides  (ii.  19)  is  correct,  Sid  Kpwireids,  these 
demi  should  be  placed  in  the  north  of  the  Athenian 
plain,  but  many  editors  read  Sid  KeKpoirlas.  Stuart, 
who  has  been  followed  by  most  modern  writers,  was 
led,  by  similarity  of  name,  to  place  Peleces  at  the 
modem  BMiJeas,  near  Marusi;  but  Boss  maintains 
that  the  name  of  this  Albanian  village  has  no  con- 
nexion with  Peleces. 

25.  Paeouidae  (IlaiovlSai,  Pans.  ii.  18.  § 9), 
apparently  the  same  as  the  Paeonia  (UaioulT]')  of 
Herodotus  (v.  62),  who  describes  Leipsydrium  as 
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situated  above  Paeonia.  It  was  perhaps  on  the  site 
of  the  modem  Menidhi,  since  we  know  that  the 
modem  Greeks  frequently  change  tt  into  p ; thus 
IlePTeATj  is  also  pronounced  Mei^reA-q. 

26.  Leipsydrium  (Aei\f/vdpiuj/'),  was  not  a demus, 
but  a fortress,  in  which  the  Alcmaeonidae  fortified 
themselves  after  the  death  of  Hipparchus,  but  was 
taken  by  the  Peisistratidae  after  defeating  the  oppo- 
site party.  (Herod,  v.  62 ; comp.  Athen.  xv.  p.  695.) 
We  have  already  seen  that  Herodotus  describes  it  as 
situated  above  Paeonia,  and  other  authorities  place 
it  above  Parnes.  (Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Lysistr.  665; 
Hesych.  s.  v.  AeLif/vSpior;  Hesych.,  Suid.  eVl  Aet- 
rpvdpio}  pdxy.')  It  is,  however,  more  probable  that 
it  stood  on  the  southern  slopes  of  Mt.  Paraes,  so  as 
to  command  the  descent  into  the  Athenian  plain. 
Leake  conjectures  that  it  may  have  occupied  the 
site  of  the  Metokhi  of  St.  Nicolas,  a small  monastery, 
situated  amidst  the  woods  of  the  upper  region  of 
Mount  Parnes,  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles 
to  the  north  of  Menidhi. 

27.  Cephisia  (Kf](picr'ia),  was  one  of  the  ancient 
twelve  cities  of  Cecrops,  and  continued  to  be  an 
important  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  It  re- 
tains its  ancient  name  (Kivisia),  and  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  NE.  of  Athens,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Pentelicus,  nearly  opposite  Acharnae.  It  was  the 
favourite  summer  residence  of  Herodes  Atticus,  who 
adorned  it  with  buildings,  gardens,  and  statues.  We 
learn  from  modern  travellers  that  a fountain  of 
transparent  water,  and  groups  of  shady  trees,  still 
remain  here ; and  that  it  continues  to  be  a favourite 
residence  of  the  Athenians  during  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer. (Strab.  ix.  397 ; Diog.  Laert.  iii.  41 ; Philo.str. 
Vit.  Soph.  ii.  1.  § 12;  Gell.  i.  2,  xviii.  10;  Har- 
pocrat.; Phot.;  Wordsworth,  p.  227 ; Stephani,  Meise 
durch  Griechenland,  p.  1.) 

28.  Ath.monum  (^Adpouov,  also  ^Adpovla,  Har- 
pocrat. ; Steph.  B. ; Zonar. ; Suid. ; Bekker,  Anecd.  i. 
p.  349),  situated  on  the  site  of  the  village  Marusi, 
which  is  a mile  and  a half  from  Kivisia  on  the  road 
to  Athens.  The  name  of  the  modem  village  has 
been  derived  from  Amarysia,  a surname  of  Artemis, 
who  was  worshipped  under  this  designation  at  Ath- 
monum.  (Pans.  i.  35.  § 5.)  An  inscription  found 
near  Marusi,  in  which  the  temenos  of  this  goddess 
is  mentioned,  puts  the  matter  beyond  dispute,  (opos 
'Aprepidos  Tcpevovs  ’Apapva'ias,  Bockh,  Inscr. 
n.  528.)  Athmonum  also  possessed  a very  ancient 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Urania.  (Pans.  i.  14.  § 7.) 
The  inhabitants  of  this  demus  appear  to  have  been 
considered  clever  wine-dressers.  (Aristoph.  Pac. 
190.) 

29.  Iphistiadab  or  Hephaestiadae  (’Icpur- 
Tiddai,  'HcpaiaridSai,  Steph.  B,;  Hesych.),  are  the 
names  of  one  demus,  and  not  two  separate  demi,  as 
Leake  maintained.  Iphistiadae  appears  to  have 
been  the  correct  form  of  the  name,  not  only  because 
it  occurs  much  more  frequently  in  inscriptions,  but 
also  because  it  is  much  more  probable  that  a name 
formed  from  the  obscure  hero  Iphistius  should  have 
been  converted  into  one  derived  from  the  god  He- 
phaestus, than  that  the  reverse  should  have  been 
the  case.  (Ross,  p.  74.)  We  learn  from  Plato’s  will 
(Diog.  Laert.  iii.  41),  that  this  demus  contained  an 
Heracleium  or  temple  of  Hercules,  which  has  pro- 
bably given  its  name  to  the  modern  village  of 
Arakli,  about  two  or  three  miles  westward  of 
Kivisia  and  Marusi.  Hence  Arakli  indicates  the 
site  of  Iphistiauae,  as  Maritsi  does  that  of  Ath- 
monum. 
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30.  Eieesidae  (Eipea-lSai,  Steph.  B. ; Bekker, 
Anecd.  i.  p.  246).  west  or  south-west  of  Cephisia, 
and  adjacent  to  Iphistiadae.  (Diog.  Laert.  iii.  41.) 

31.  PfiXTELE  (nei/reATj,  Steph.),  was  situated 
at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Athenian  plain, 
at  the  marble  quarries  of  Mt.  Brilessus,  which  was 
called  Mt.  Pentelicus  from  this  place.  [See  p.  322, 
a.]  The  fact  of  Pentele  being  a demus  rests  upon 
the  authority  of  Stephanus  alone,  and  has  not  yet 
been  confirmed  by  inscriptions. 

32.  Pallene  (JlaKkTiv'fji),  a celebrated  demus, 
frequently  mentioned  by  ancient  writers  and  in  in- 
scriptions. From  the  mythical  story  of  the  war  of 
the  Pallantidae  against  Theseixs,  we  learn  that  the 
demi  of  Pallene,  Gargettus,  and  Agnus  were  adja- 
cent. When  Pallas  was  marching  from  Sphettus  in 
the  Mesogaea  against  Athens,  he  placed  a body  of 
his  troops  in  ambush  at  Gargettus,  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  two  sons,  who  were  ordered,  as  soon  as 
he  was  engaged  with  the  army  of  Theseus,  to  march 
rapidly  upon  Athens  and  take  the  city  by  surprise. 
But  the  stratagem  was  revealed  to  Theseus  by  Leos 
of  Agnus,  the  herald  of  Pallas ; whereupon  Theseus 
cut  to  pieces  the  troops  at  Gargettus.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  a lasting  enmity  followed  between  the 
inhabitants  of  Pallene  and  Agnus.  (Plut.  Thes. 
13;  Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hippol.  35.) 
The  road  from  Sphettus  to  Athens  passed  through 
the  opening  between  Mt.  Pentelicus  and  Mt.  Hy- 
mettus.  In  this  situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  Pen- 
telicus, we  find  a small  village,  named  Garito,  which 
is  undoubtedly  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gargettus. 
The  proximity  of  Pallene  and  Gargettus  is  indicated 
by  another  legend.  Pallene  was  celebrated  for  its 
temple  of  Athena;  and  we  are  told  that  Eurystheus 
was  buried  at  Gargettus  in  front  of  the  temple  of 
Athena  Pallenis.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  377;  Steph.,  He- 
sych.  s.  V.  rapyrjrrS^ ; irdpoiBi  TrapOevou  YlaWp- 
yi8os,  Eurip.  Heracl.  1031.)  We  know  further 
that  Pallene  lay  on  one  of  the  roads  from  the  city  to 
Marathon  (Herod,  i.  62);  and  as  the  most  conve- 
nient road  for  warlike  operations  leads  to  Marathon 
around  the  scuthern  side  of  Pentelicus,  Ross  places 
Pallene  half  an  hour  south  of  Garito,  between  the 
monastery  Hieraka  and  the  small  village  Charvati, 
at  the  spot  where  was  discovered  a celebrated  in- 
scription respecting  money  due  to  temples,  and  which 
was  probably  placed  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Pal- 
lenis. (Bockh,  Inscr.  n.  76.)  In  Hieraka  there 
was  also  found  the  Boustrophedon  inscription  of  Aris- 
tocles,  which  probably  also  came  from  the  same 
temple.  (Bockh,  n.  23.)  Leake  supposes  Pallene 
to  have  stood  at  the  foot  of  Hymettus,  immediately 
opposite  to  Garito  at  the  foot  of  Pentelicus,  and 
supposes  its  site  to  be  indicated  by  some  Hellenic 
ruins  of  considerable  extent  on  a height  which  is 
separated  only  from  the  northern  extremity  of  Hy- 
mettus by  the  main  road  into  the  Mesogaea.  “ This 
place  is  about  a mile  and  a half  to  the  south-west- 
ward of  Garito^  near  two  small  churches,  in  one  of 
which  Mr.  Finlay  found  the  following  fragment: 
0EO4>ANH2  nAAA(^HNET2).  This  situation, 
where  the  roads  of  the  Mesogaea  necessarily  unite 
in  approaching  Athens,  is  such  a point  as  would  be 
important,  and  often  occupied  in  military  operations ; 
and  accordingly,  we  find  that  on  three  occasions  in 
the  early  history  of  Athens,  Pallene  was  the  scene 
of  action ; first,  when  Eurystheus  fought  against 
the  Athenians  and  Heracleidae ; again,  when  The- 
seus was  opposed  to  the  Pallantidae;  and  a third 
time  when  Peisistratus  defeated  the  Alcmaeonidae.” 
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(Leake,  p.  46.)  The  inscription,  however,  in  such 
a case,  is  not  decisive  evidence,  as  we  have  already 
seen.  [See  p.  325,  a.] 

Agnus  is  placed  by  Ross  in  the  hollow  which  lies 
between  the  extreme  northern  point  of  Hymettus  and 
Hieraka.  Leake,  on  the  other  hand,  fixes  it  at 
Markopulo,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Mesogaea, 
because  Mr.  Finlay  found  at  this  place  an  inscrip- 
tion, ....  vKiSps  ' hyvovmos. 

33.  Gargettus  (rapypTr6s,  Steph.;  Hesych.; 
Phavor.;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Thesm.  905),  spoken  of 
above,  and  celebrated  as  the  demus  of  Epicurus. 

34.  Agnus  or  Hagnus  (’A7^ous  or  'kyvovs, 
Steph.;  Phryn.;  Hesych.;  Suid.),  also  spoken  of 
above. 

(d)  East  of  Athens: — 

35.  Alopece  (jAkuTreKp),  was  situated  only 
eleven  or  twelve  stadia  from  the  city  (Aesch.  c. 
Timarch.  p.  119,  Reiske),  and  not  far  from  Cyno- 
sarges.  (Herod,  v.  63.)  It  lay  consequently  east 
of  Athens,  near  the  modem  village  of  AmbeUkipo, 
between  Lycabettus  and  Ilissus.  It  possessed  a 
temple  of  Aphrodite  (Bockh,  Inscr.  n.  395),  and 
also,  apparently,  one  of  Hermaphroditus.  (Alciphr. 
Ep.  iii.  37.)  There  are  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
building  in  the  church  at  Amhelokipo,  which  Leake 
supposes  may  be  those  of  the  temple  of  Aphrodite. 

(e.)  South  of  Athens: — 

36.  37.  Agryle  QkypvKi]^  'Apavkii,  ^Aypoiklt, 
Steph.;  Harpocrat.;  Suid.;  Hesych.;  Zonar.;  Bek- 
ker, Anecd.  i.  p.  332),  was  the  name  of  two  demi, 
an  upper  and  a lower  Agryle.  They  lay  imme- 
diately south  of  the  stadium  in  the  city.  (Har- 
pocrat. 5.  V.  ’ApSrjTTos.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  district  of  Agrae  in  the  city  belonged  to  one  of 
these  demi.  [See  p.  302,  b.] 

38.  Haeimus  ('AAifious,  Harpocrat.  ; Suid.  ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  376;  Schol.  ad  Ari- 
stoph. Av.  498),  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
TO  aki/xa,  sea-weeds  (Etym.  M.  s.  v.~),  was  situated 
on  the  coast  between  Phalerum  and  Aexone  (Strab. 
ix.  p.  398),  at  the  distance  of  35  stadia  from  the 
city  (Dem.  c.  Eubulid.  p.  1302),  with  temples  of 
Demeter  and  Core  (Pans.  i.  31.  § 1),  and  of  Her- 
cules. (Dem.  pp.  1314,  1319.)  Hence  Leake 
places  it  at  C.  Kallimdkhi^  at  the  back  of  which 
rises  a small  but  conspicuous  hill,  crowned  with  a 
church  of  St.  Cosmas.  Halimus  was  the  demus  of 
Thucydides  the  historian. 

38*.  Aexone  (Ail^vij,  Harpocrat. ; Suid. ; Zonar. ; 
Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  358;  Xen.  Htll.  ii.  4. 
§ 26),  situated  on  the  coast  south  of  Halimus  (Strab. 
1.  c.),  probably  near  the  promontory  of  Colias.  [Re- 
specting the  position  of  Colias,  see  p.305,b.]  Aexone 
was  celebrated  for  its  fisheries.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325; 
Hesych.,  Zonar.,  Suid.,  s.  v.  Al^uviSa  Tp'iykpu.) 

39.  Halae  Aexonides  ('AAat  At|«viSes),  a 
little  south  of  the  preceding,  derived  its  name  from 
its  salt-works.  (Strab.  ?.  c. ; Steph.)  “ They  oc- 
cupy a level  behind  a cape  called  Aghid,  where  are 
found  numerous  remains  of  an  ancient  town,  and 
among  them  a lion  in  white  marble.”  (Leake.) 

B.  The  Eleusinian  or  Thriasian  Plain. 

The  celebrated  Sacred  Way  (Tepa  'OSds),  lead- 
ing from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  demands  a few  >vords. 
It  was  the  road  along  which  the  solemn  procession 
in  the  Eleusinian  festival  travelled  every  year  from 
Athens  to  Eleusis.  It  was  lined  on  either  side  with 
numerous  monuments.  (^Hict.  of  Ant.  s.  v.  E/eu- 
sinia.)  This  road,  with  its  monuments,  is  described 
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at  some  length  by  Pausanias  (i.  36 — 38),  and  was 
the  subject  of  a special  work  by  Polemon,  which  is 
unfortunately  lost.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  ‘lepa  'Oody.) 

It  has  been  mentioned  elsewhere,  that  there  were 
probably  two  roads  leading  from  Athens,  to  each  of 
which  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Way  was  given,  one 
issuing  from  the  gate  called  Dipylum,  and  the  other 
from  the  Sacred  Gate,  and  that  these  two  roads 
united  shortly  after  quitting  Athens,  and  formed 
the  one  Sacred  Way.  [Athenae,  p.  263,  a.] 

Pausanias,  in  his  journey  along  the  Sacred  Way, 
left  Athens  by  Dipylum.  The  first  monument, 
which  was  immediately  outside  this  gate,  was  that 
of  the  herald  Anthemocritus.  Next  came  the  tomb 
of  Molossus,  and  then  the  place  Scirum,  already 
described.  [See  above,  No.  18.]  After  some  mo- 
numents mentioned  by  Pausanias  there  was  the 
demus  Laciadae  [see  No.  19],  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  Cephissus  was  crossed  by  a bridge,  which 
Pausanias  has  omitted  to  mention,  but  which  is  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  ■with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  ye(pvpia/iio'i.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400 ; Suid.  s.  v. 
re(pvpi^wi/  • Hesych.  s.  v.  recpvpiiTTai.)  After  cross- 
ing the  Cephissus,  Pausanias  describes  several  other 
monuments,  of  which  he  specifies  two  as  the  most 
remarkable  for  magnitude  and  ornament,  one  of  a 
Rhodian  who  dwelt  at  Athens,  and  the  other  built 
by  Harpalus  in  honour  of  his  wife  Pythionice.  The 
latter,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was  situated  at  the 
demus  Hermus.  [See  above.  No.  15.] 

The  next  most  important  object  on  the  road  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo  on  Mount  Poeciliun,  the  site  of 
which  is  now  marked  by  a church  of  St.  Elias.  In 
one  of  the  walls  of  this  church  there  were  formerly 
thi-ee  fluted  Ionic  columns,  which  were  removed  by 
the  Earl  of  Elgin  in  1801  ; the  capitals  of  these 
columns,  a base,  and  a part  of  one  of  the  shafts,  are 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  -w'as  situated  in  the 
principal  pass  between  the  Eleusinian  and  Thriasian 
plains.  This  pass  is  now  called  Dhafni ; at  its 
summit  is  a convent  of  the  same  name.  [See  p. 
322,  a.]  Beyond  the  temple  of  Apollo  was  a temple 
of  Aphrodite,  of  which  the  foundations  are  found  at 
a distance  of  less  than  a mile  from  Dhafni.  That 
these  foundations  are  those  of  the  ancient  temple  of 
Aphrodite  appears  from  the  fact  that  doves  of  white 
marble  have  been  discovered  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks, 
and  that  in  the  inscriptions  still  visible  under  the 
niches  the  words  4>i'Ap  'AcppoZirip  may  be  read.  This 
was  the  Philaeum  or  the  temple  of  Phila  Aphrodite, 
built  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes  in  honour  of  his  vdfe  Phila  (Athen.  vii.  pp.  254, 
a.  255,  c.);  but  Pausanias,  whose  pious  feelings 
were  shocked  by  such  a profanation,  calls  it  simply 
a temple  of  Aphrodite.  Pausanias  says  that  before 
the  temple  was  “ a wall  of  rude  stones  worthy  of 
observation,”  of  which,  according  to  Leake,  the  re- 
mains may  still  be  seen ; the  stones  have  an  appear- 
ance of  remote  antiquity,  resembling  the  irregular 
masses  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  pass  close  to  the  sea  ■were 
the  Kheiti  ('PeiTot),  or  salt-springs,  which  formed 
the  boundaries  of  the  Athenians  and  Eleusinians  at 
the  time  of  the  twelve  cities.  ‘‘  The  same  copious 
springs  are  still  to  be  observed  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Aegaleos ; but  the  water,  instead  of  being  permitted 
to  take  its  natural  course  to  the  sea,  is  now  collected 
into  an  artificial  reservoir,  formed  by  a stone  wall 
towards  the  road.  This  work  has  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  turmug  two  mills,  below  which 
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the  two  streams  cross  the  Sacred  Way  into  the  sea.” 
(Leake.) 

Half  a mile  beyond  the  Rheiti,  where  the  road  to 
Eleutherae  branches  off  to  the  right,  was  the  Tomb 
of  Strato,  situated  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the 
road.  There  are  still  mins  of  this  monument  ■with 
an  inscription,  from  which  we  leam  its  object;  but 
it  is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  The  Way  then 
ran  along  the  low  ground  on  the  shore  of  the  bay, 
crossed  the  Eleusinian  Cephissus,  and  shortly  after- 
wards reached  Eleusis.  Leake  found  traces  of  the 
ancient  causeway  in  several  places  in  the  Eleusinian 
plain,  but  more  recent  travellers  relate  that  they 
have  now  disappeared.  (Mure,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.)  Re- 
specting the  Sacred  Way  in  general,  see  Leake, 
p.  134,  and  Preller,  De  Via  Sacra  JEleusinia,  Dor- 
pat.  1841. 

40.  Eleusis  (’EAeucis),  is  noticed  separately. 
[Eleusis.] 

41.  Thria  (0pfa),  an  important  demus,  from 
which  the  Eleusinian  plain,  or,  at  all  events,  the  cen- 
tral or  eastern  part  of  it,  was  called  the  Thriasian 
Plain.  When  Attica  was  invaded  from  the  west, 
the  Thriasian  Plain  was  the  first  to  suffer  from  the 
ravages  of  the  enemy.  (@pidaiov  TreSiov,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  395;  Herod,  ix.  7 ; Thuc.  i.  114,  ii.  19.)  A 
portion  of  the  Eleu.sinian  plain  was  also  called  the 
Rharian  Plain  (^'Papiov,  Horn.  Hymn.  Cer.  450)  in 
ancient  times,  but  its  site  is  unknown. 

The  tenritory  of  Thria  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
tended as  far  as  the  salt-springs  Rheiti,  since  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  Phila  is  said  to  have  been  in 
Thria.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  255,  c.)  Thria  is  placed  by 
Leake  at  a height  called  Magiila,  on  the  Eleusinian 
Cephissus,  about  three  miles  above  Eleusis,  but  it  is 
much  more  probable  that  it  stood  upon  the  coast 
somewhere  between  Eleusis  and  the  promontory 
Amphiale  (fira  [after  Eleusis]  rh  ©pidaiou  ireSiov 
Kal  dfxwPvpLos  alyiaXhs  Kal  8rjp.os"  t}  &Kpa  t) 
'Ap.(pia\r]j  Strab.  I c.).  Fiedler  mentions  the  ruins 
of  a demus,  probably  Thria,  situated  on  the  coast,  at 
the  distance  of  scarcely  ten  minutes  after  leaving 
the  pass  of  Dhafni.  (Fiedler,  Reise,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  8 1 .) 

42.  IcARiA  (T^apto),  the  demus,  in  which  Ica- 
rius  received  Dionysus,  who  taught  him  the  art  of 
making  wine.  (For  the  legend,  see  Diet,  of  Biogr. 
and  Myth.,  art.  Icarius.~)  The  position  of  this 
demus  and  of  Mount  Icarius  (Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11) 
has  been  variously  fixed  by  modem  scholars.  Leake 
has  identified  Icarius  with  Mount  Argalilci,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Marathonian  plain,  since  Icarius  is 
said  by  Statius  (^Theh.  xi.  644)  to  have  been  skin 
in  the  Marathonian  forest.  But,  as  Ross  has  ob- 
served, Marathonian  is  here  used  only  in  the  sense  of 
Attican ; and  the  argument  derived  from  this  pas- 
sage of  Statius  is  entirely  overthrown  by  another 
passage  of  the  same  poet,  in  which  the  abodes  of 
Icarius  and  of  Celeus  (i.  e.  Icaria  and  Eleusis)  and 
Melaenae  are  mentioned  together  as  three  adjacent 
places.  (“  Icarii  Celeique  domus  viridesque  Me- 
laenae,” Stat.  Theb.  xii.  619.)  Ross,  with  greater 
probability,  places  Icaria  in  the  west  of  Attica,  be- 
cause all  the  legends  respecting  the  introduction  of 
the  worship  of  Dionysus  into  Attica  represent  it  as 
coming  from  Thebes  by  way  of  Eleutherae,  and  be- 
cause the  Parian  chronicle  represents  men  from 
Icaria  as  instituting  the  first  cbonis  at  Athens, 
while  the  invention  of  comedy  is  assigned  to  the 
Megarian  Susarion.  From  the  latter  circumstance, 
Ross  conjectures  that  Icaria  was  near  the  frontiers 
of  Mcgai  a;  and  he  supposes  that  the  range  of  mouu* 
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tains,  6(^paratiiig  the  Megarian  and  Eleusinian 
plains,  and  terminating  in  the  promontory  of  the 
Kerata  or  the  Horns,  to  which  no  ancient  name  has 
been  hitherto  assigned,  was  Mount  Icarius.  (Boss, 
P-73.) 

43.  Oenoe  (Olj/(ir7),  which  must  be  distinguished 
from  a demus  of  the  same  name  in  the  Marathonian 
Plain,  was  situated  upon  the  confines  of  Boeotia  and 
Attica,  near  Eleutherae,  and  upon  the  regular  road 
to  Plataea  and  Thebes.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  375;  Herod. 
V.  74;  Time.  ii.  18;  Diod.  iv.  60.)  Hysiae  and 
Oenoe  are  mentioned  as  the  frontier  demi  of  Attica 
in  B.c.  507,  when  they  were  both  taken  by  the 
Boeotians.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  From  this  time  Hysiae 
continued  to  be  a Boeotian  town ; but  Oenoe  was 
recovered  by  the  Athenians,  and  was  fortified  by 
them  before  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war  (Thuc.  1.  c.)  In  B.  c.  411  the  Boeotians  again 
obtained  possession  of  Oenoe  (Thuc.  viii.  98);  but 
it  must  have  been  recovered  a second  time  by  the 
Athenians,  as  it  continues  to  be  mentioned  as  an 
Attic  demus  down  to  the  latest  times.  Oenoe  was 
situated  on  the  Pythian  Way,  so  called  because  it  led 
from  Athens  to  Delphi  (Strab.  ix.  p.  422) : this  road 
apparently  branched  off  from  the  Sacred  Way  to 
Eleusis,  near  the  tomb  of  Strato.  Near  Oenoe  was 
a Pythium,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Pythius,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  sanctity  of  which  Oenoe  obtained  the 
epithet  of  the  Sacred.  (Liban.  Declam.  16,  in  Dem. 
Apol.i.  p.  451.)  This  Pythium  is  said  to  have 
formed  the  northern  boundary  of  the  kingdom  of 
Nisus,  when  Attica  and  the  Megaris  were  divided 
between  the  four  sons  of  Pandion.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  392.) 

At  the  NW.  extremity  of  Attica  there  is  a narrow 
pass  through  Mount  Cithaeron,  through  which  ran 
the  road  from  Thebes  and  Plataeae  to  Eleusis.  This 
pass  was  known  in  antiquity  by  the  name  of  the 
Three  Heads,  as  the  Boeotians  called  it,  or  the  Oak’s 
Heads,  according  to  the  Athenians.  (Herod,  ix.  38.) 
On  the  Attic  side  this  pass  was  guarded  by  a strong 
fortress,  of  which  the  ruins  form  a conspicuous  ob- 
ject, on  the  summit  of  a height,  to  the  left  of  the 
road.  They  now  bear  the  name  of  Ghyflo-kastro^  or 
gipsy  castle,  a name  frequently  given  to  such  build  • 
ings  among  the  modem  Greeks.  Leake  supposes 
these  ruins  to  be  tliose  of  Oenoe,  and  that  Eleu- 
therae was  situated  at  Myupoli,  about  four  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Ghyfto-kastro.  The  objec- 
tion to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  Eleutherae  was  origi- 
nally a member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  which 
voluntarily  joined  the  Athenians,  and  never  became 
an  Athenian  demus,  and  that  hence  it  is  improbable 
that  Oenoe,  which  was  always  an  Attic  demus,  lay 
between  Plataeae  and  Eleutherae.  To  this  Leake 
replies,  that, on  examining  the  ruins  of  Ghyftd-hastro, 
its  position  and  dimensions  evidently  show  that  it 
was  a fortress,  not  a town,  being  only  700  or  800 
yards  in  circumference,  and  standing  upon  a strong 
height,  at  the  entrance  of  the  pass,  whereas  Myupoli 
has  every  appearance  of  having  been  a town,  with  an 
acropolis  placed  as  usual  on  the  edge  of  a valley. 
(Respecting  Eleutherae,  see  Pans.  i.  38.  § 8;  Xen. 
Hell.  V.  4.  § 14;  Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix.  p.  412; 
Plut.  Thes.  29;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 
The  position  of  these  places  cannot  be  fixed  with  cer- 
tainty; but  we  think  Leake’s  opinion  is,  upon  the 
whole,  the  most  probable.  Muller,  Kiepert,  and 
others  suppose  the  ruins  of  Ghyfto-kastro  to  be 
those  of  Pan  ACTUM,  described  by  Thucydides  as  a 
fortress  of  the  Athenians,  on  the  confines  of  Boeotia, 
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which  was  betrayed  to  the  Boeotians  in  b.c.  420, 
and  subsequently  destroyed  by  them.  (Thuc.  v.  3, 
42;  comp.  Paus.  i.  25.  § 6;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  446 ; Steph.  B.)  Leake  places  Panactum  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  the  pass  of  Phyle ; but  Ross  thinks 
that  he  has  discovered  its  ruins  in  the  plain  of 
Eleutherae,  west  of  Skurta.  Ross,  moreover,  thinks 
that  Eleutherae  stood  to  the  east  of  Ghyfto-kastro, 
near  the  convent  of  St.  Meletius,  where  are  ruins  of 
an  ancient  place;  while  other  modern  writers  sup- 
pose Eleutherae  to  have  stood  more  to  the  west,  near 
the  modern  village  of  Kundara. 

44.  Eleutherae  (’EAevOepai),  not  a demus. 
Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

45.  Panactum  (XldvaKTOj/),  a fortress,  also  not 
a demus.  Respecting  its  site,  see  No.  43. 

46.  Melaenae  (MeAaivat),  a fortified  demus, 
on  the  frontier  of  Attica  and  Boeotia,  celebrated  in 
Attic  mythology  as  the  place  for  which  Melanthus 
and  Xanthus  fought.  It  was  sometimes  called 
Celaenae.  (Polyaen.  i.  19 ; Callim.  ap.  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  lAeXaipeis',  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  146, 
Pac.  890  ; Suid.  s.  v.  ^Airaravpia,  KeAojvai.) 
Leake  supposes  the  ruins  near  the  convent  of  St. 
Meletius,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  to  be  those 
of  Melaenae,  and  remarks  that  the  groves  and  foun- 
tains, which  maintain  the  verdure  of  this  spot,  ac- 
cord with  the  epithet  bestowed  by  the  Latin  poet 
upon  the  place  (viridesque  Melaenae,  Stat.  Theb.  xii. 
619.). 

47.  Drymus  (Apuyuds),  a fortress,  not  a demus, 
in  the  same  neighbourhood,  but  of  uncertain  site. 
(Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  446 ; Hesych. ; Harpocrat.) 

C.  The  Demi  of  Diacria  and  Mount  Parnes. 

48.  Phyle  still  called  Fili,  a strong 

fortress,  stands  on  a steep  rock,  commanding  the 
narrow  pass  across  Mt.  Parnes,  through  which  runs 
the  direct  road  from  Thebes  to  Athens,  past  Achamae. 
On  the  northern  side  of  the  pass  was  the  tenitory  of 
Tanagra.  Phyle  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  more 
than  120  stadia  from  Athens  (Psephisma,  ap.  Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  238),  not  100  stadia,  as  Diodorus  states 
(xiv.  32),  and  was  one  of  the  strongest  Athenian 
forti'esses  on  the  Boeotian  frontier.  The  precipitous 
rock  upon  which  it  stands  can  only  be  approached 
by  a ridge  on  the  eastern  side.  It  is  memorable  in 
history  as  the  place  seized  by  Thrasybulus  and  the 
Athenian  exiles  in  b.  c.  404,  and  from  which  they 
commenced  their  operations  against  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  The  height  of  Phyle  commands  a mag- 
nificent view  of  the  whole  Athenian  plain,  of  the 
city  itself,  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  and  the  Saronic  Gulf. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  § 2,  seq. ; Diod.  1.  c. ; '^ep.Thrasyh. 
2;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  396,  404.)  In  Phyle  there  was 
a building  called  the  Daphnephoreion,  containing  a 
picture,  which  represented  the  Thargelia.  (Athen. 
X.  p.  424,  f.) 

49.  Harma  ("Apjua),  a fortress,  but  not  a demus, 
near  Phyle,  situated  on  a height  visible  from  Athens. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  404;  Eustath.  ad  II.  ii.  499.)  Leake 
places  it  above  Phyle,  towards  the  summit  of  the 
ridge,  and  to  the  left  of  the  modem  road,  where  the 
ruins  of  a fortress  are  visible ; but  other  writers  place 
it  south-east  of  Phyle. 

50.  Chastieis  (XacTTiets),  a demus,  mentioned 
only  by  Hesy chins  (s.  v.) ; but  in  consequence  of  the 
similarity  of  name,  it  is  supposed  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  Khassid,  the  largest  village  in  Attica, 
which  is  the  first  place  met  with  on  descending  the 
pass  of  Phyle  towards  Athens. 
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51.  Deceleia  (Ac/ceAeta)  was  situated  near  the 
entrance  of  the  eastern  pass  across  Mount  Fames, which 
leads  from  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  Athenian 
plain  to  Oropus,  and  from  thence  both  to  Tanagra 
on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Delium  and  Chalcis  on  the 
other.  It  was  originally  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It  was  situated  about 
120  stadia  from  Athens,  and  the  same  distance  from 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia ; it  was  visible  from  Athens, 
and  from  its  heights  also  might  be  seen  the  ships 
entering  the  harbour  of  Peiraeeus.  (Thuc.  vii.  19; 
Xen,  Hell.  i.  1.  § 25.)  It  was  by  the  pass  of  De- 
celeia that  Mardonius  retreated  from  Athens  into 
Boeotia  before  the  battle  of  Plat.aeae  (Herod,  ix.  1 5) ; 
and  it  was  by  the  same  road  that  the  grain  was 
carried  from  Euboea  through  Oropus  into  Attica. 
(Thuc.  vii.  28.)  In  b.c.  413  Deceleia  was  occupied 
and  fortified  by  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis, 
who  kept  possession  of  the  place  till  the  end  of  the 
war ; and  from  the  command  which  they  thus  ob- 
tained of  the  Athenian  plain,  they  prevented  them 
from  cultivating  the  neighbouring  land,  and  com- 
pelled them  to  bi'ing  the  corn  from  Euboea  round 
Cape  Sunium.  (Thuc.  ii.  27,  28.)  The  pass  of 
Deceleia  is  now  called  the  pass  of  Tatoy.  Near  the 
village  of  this  name  there  is  a peaked  height,  which 
is  a conspicuous  object  from  the  Acropolis : the 
exact  site  of  the  demus  is  probably  marked  by  a 
fountain,  near  which  are  many  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Leake.) 

52.  Oeum  Deceleicum  (OJov  AeKfXuKSj/),  of 
unknown  site,  but  near  Deceleia,  so  called  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  Oeum  Cerameicum.  (Harpocrat. ; 
Suid.)  [No.  17.] 

53.  Sphendale  (Sc^epSdATj),  a demus,  at  which 
Mardonius  halted  on  his  route  from  Deceleia  to  Ta- 
nagra. (Herod,  ix.  15;  Steph.;  Hesych.)  “Hence 
it  appears  to  have  stood  not  far  from  the  church  of 
Aio  Merkurio,  which  now  gives  name  to  the  pass 
leading  from  Deceleia  through  the  ridges  of  Fames 
into  the  extremity  of  the  Tanagraean  plain.  But 
as  there  is  no  station  in  the  pass  where  space  can 
be  found  for  a demus,  it  stood  probably  at  Malakdsa, 
in  a plain  where  some  copious  sources  unite  to  form 
the  torrent,  which  joins  the  sea  one  mile  and  a half 
east  of  the  Skala  of  Apostolus.”  (Leake.)  In  the 
territory  of  Sphendale  there  was  a hill,  named  Hya- 
cinthus.  (Suid.  s.  v,  YlapQeuoi^  where  '2,(pev^aXiwv 
should  be  read  instead  of  2,(f>et'doi'Lwu.y 

54.  Oropus  (’HpwTrds),  was  originally  a Boeotian 
town,  and  though  afterwards  included  in  Attica,  was 
not  an  Attic  demus.  This  place,  together  with  its 
harbour  Delphinium,  and  Amphiaraeium,  in  its 
neighbourhood,  is  spoken  of  separately.  [Oropus.] 

55.  PsAPHis  ('VacpLs),  originally  a town  of  the 
Oropia,  but  subsequently  an  Attic  demus,  lay  be- 
tween Oropus  and  Brauron,  and  was  the  last  demus 
in  the  north-eastern  district  of  Attica.  (Strab,  ix. 
p.  399.) 

56.  Rhamnus  (^'Pafivovs'),  south  of  Psaphis,  on 
the  coast  of  the  Euripus,  requires  a separate  notice 
on  account  of  its  celebrated  temples.  [Rhamnus.] 

57.  Aphidna  ("AcptSva),  one  of  the  twelve  an-  , 
cient  cities  of  Attica,  lay  between  Deceleia  and 
Rhamnus.  It  is  also  spoken  of  separately. 

58.  59,  60.  Titacidae  (Tira/ciSai),  Perrhidae 
(rie/i^iSat),  and  Thyrgonidae  (Qvpyoovi^aL),  were 
probably  all  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphidna.  These 
three  demi,  together  with  Aphidna,  are  said  to  have 
been  removed  from  the  Aeantis  to  another  tribe. 
(Harpocr.  s.  v.  &vpywuiSai.)  Perrhidae  is  described 
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as  a demus  in  Aphidna  (Hesych.  Phavor.  Stj/xos  iy 
’A(pldmis) ; and  that  Titacidae  was  in  the  same 
locality  may  be  inferred  from  the  story  of  the  capture 
of  Aphidna  by  the  Dioscuri  in  consequence  of  the 
treachery  of  Titacus.  (Herod,  ix.  73;  Steph.  s.  v. 

TiTUKiSai.') 

61.  Trinemeia  (Tpivein^ia),  at  which  one  of  the 
minor  branches  of  the  Cephissus  takes  its  rise,  and 
therefore  probably  situated  at  the  modem  village  of 
Buydti.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  400 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 

62,  63,  64,  65.  Marathon  (Mapa^aSr),  Proba- 
LINTHUS  (Upo€dXivQos'),  Tricorythus  (TpiKOpV- 
6os),  and  Oenoe  (Olv6rj'),  four  demi  situated  in 
the  small  plain  open  to  the  sea  between  Mt.  Fames 
and  Mt.  Pentelicus,  originally  formed  the  Tetrapolis, 
one  of  the  twelve  ancient  divisions  of  Attica.  The 
whole  district  was  generally  known  under  the  name 
of  Marathon,  under  which  it  is  described  in  this 
work.  [Marathon.] 

66.  Epacria  (’ETTa/fpi'a),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient districts  of  Attica  (Strab,  ix.  p.  397),  and 
subsequently,  as  appears  from  an  inscription,  a 
demus  near  Plotheia  and  Halae  Araphenides. 
(Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  82.)  As  the  name  of  a district, 
it  was  probably  synonymous  with  Diacria.  (Etym. 
M.  ’ETra/fpia;  Steph.  ^rip.axi^ai.')  An  ancient 
grammarian  describes  the  district  of  Epacria  as 
bordering  upon  that  of  the  Tetrapolis  of  Marathon. 
(Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  259.)  Finlay  and  Leake 
place  the  town  of  this  name  at  Fikermi,  upon  the 
south-eastern  heights  of  Pentelicus,  “ where  a strong 
position  on  a perennial  stream,  added  to  some  ves- 
tiges of  buildings,  and  several  inscriptions,  are  proofs 
of  an  Hellenic  site.” 

67.  Semachidae  (2r7/iax‘^®0>  described  by 
Philochorus  (ap.  Steph.  s.  t\)  as  a demus  in  the 
district  of  Epacria,  but  its  exact  site  is  uncertain. 
(Hesych.;  Phot.) 

68.  Plotheia  (riAc«50em)  appears  to  have  be- 
longed to  the  district  of  Epacria,  and  to  have  been 
not  far  from  Halae  Araphenides.  (Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Steph.;  Phot.;  Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  82.) 

69.  70.  Phegaea  (^■nyaia),  the  name  of  two 
demi  of  uncertain  site.  (Steph.;  Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Etym.  M.;  Phot.;  Hesych.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, that  Stephanus  speaks  of  one  of  these  demi, 
under  the  name  of  Phegeus,  when  he  describes 
Halae  Araphenides  as  lying  between  Phegeus  near 
Marathon  and  Brauron.  (Steph.  s.  v.  'AAal.) 

71.  Hecale  ('EkciAtj),  probably  near  Marathon, 
since  this  demus  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  a woman  who  hospitably  received  Theseus  into 
her  house,  when  he  had  set  out  to  attack  the  Mara- 
thonian  bull,  which  was  ravaging  the  Tetrapolis. 
It  contained  a sanctuary  of  Zeus  Hecaleius.  (Phi- 
lochor.  ap.  Plut.  Thes.  14;  Suid.  s.  vv.  'EkciAtj,  Koj- 
Atds,  ’ETradAia;  Steph.  s.  vv.  'EfcaAr;,  'laTrts,  Tpi- 
I'e/ze??;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn.  127.) 

72.  Elaeus  (’EAaiods,  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd. 
i.  p.  249),  of  uncertain  site,  but  placed  by  Leake  at 
Liosia^  a village  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Aphidna, 
because  he  considers  this  name  a corruption  of 
Elaeus;  but  this  is  not  probable. 

D.  The  Demi  of  Paralia  and  Mesogaea. 

Mount  Hymettus,  which  bounded  the  Athenian 
plain  on  the  south,  terminated  in  the  promontory  of 
Zoster  (ZcoffTTjp),  opposite  to  which  was  a small 
island  called  Phaura  (4>a0pa).  At  Zoster,  upon 
the  sea,  stood  four  altars,  sacred  respectively  to 
Athena,  Apollo,  Ai'temis,  and  Leto.  (Strab.  ix 
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p.  398;  Paus.  i.  31.  § 1;  Steph.  s.  v.  ZaxTTijp.) 
“ The  hill  of  Zoster  terminates  in  three  capes ; that 
in  the  middle  is  a low  peninsula,  which  shelters  in 
the  west  a deep  inlet  called  Vuliasmeni."  (Leake.) 
The  island  Phaura  is  now  called  Fleva  or  Flega. 

73.  Anagyrus  ('Avayvpovs),  situated  on  the 
western  coast,  a little  north  of  the  promontory  Zoster, 
on  the  site  of  the  modern  Vdrt.  [Anagyrus.] 

74.  Cholleidae  (XoAAetSat,  XoW'idat,  Har- 
pocr. ; Suid. ; Steph. ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Acharn. 
404),  is  supposed  to  have  been  near  the  Nym- 
phaeum,  or  Grotto  of  the  Nymphs,  situated  at  the 
southern  end  of  Mt.  Hymettus,  and  about  three  miles 
from  Vdri  by  the  road.  From  the  inscriptions  in  this 
cave,  we  leam  that  it  was  dedicated  to  the  nymphs 
and  the  other  rustic  deities  by  Archedemus  of 
Pherae  (not  Therae,  as  is  stated  by  some  modem 
writers),  who  had  been  enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Chol- 
leidae. Hence  it  is  inferred  that  the  grotto  was,  in 
all  probabihty,  situated  in  this  demus.  A full  and 
interesting  description  of  the  grotto  is  given  by 
Wordsworth  (p.  192,  seq.;  comp.  Leake,  p.  57.). 

75.  Thorae  (0opat),  a little  south  of  Anagyrus. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  398 ; Harpocr. ; Steph. ; Etym.  M.) 

76.  77.  Lamptra  (Ad^TTTpo,  in  inscr.;  Ad/xirpa, 
in  Strab.  &c.),  the  name  of  two  demi.  Upper  Lamptra 
(Ad/iTTTpa  Kadvirepdev'),  and  Lower  or  Maritime 
Lamptra  (Ad/tTrrpa  vireyepOev  or  irapd\ios').  These 
places  were  between  Anagyrus,  Thorae,  and  Aegilia. 
(Strab.  L c.)  Upper  Lamptra  was  probably  situ- 
ated at  Lanuyrikd,  a village  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  sea,  at  the  south-eastern  extremity 
of  ]\It.  Hymettus ; and  Lower  Lamptra  on  the  coast. 
At  Lamptra  the  grave  of  Cranaus  was  shown. 
(Paus. i. 31.  § 2;  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Harpocr.;  Suid.; 
Phot.) 

78.  Aegilia  (^Alyi\ia),  south  of  Lamptra,  spoken 
of  separately.  [Aegilia.] 

79.  Anaphlystus  ('Aud(p\va-Tos'),  now  called 
Andvyso,  situated  between  the  promontories  of  As- 
typakea  and  Suiiium,  a little  south  of  the  former. 
It  is  also  spoken  of  separately.  [Anaphlystus.] 
Opposite  the  promontory  of  Astypalaea  is  a small 
island,  now  called  Lagonisi  or  Ldgmsa,  in  ancient 
times  Eleussa  (’EAfot/utro,  Strab.  L c.).  Astypa- 
laea and  Zoster  were  the  two  chief  promontories  on 
the  western  coast  of  Attica. 

Strabo  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  a Paneium  (ITapetoi'), 
or  Grotto  of  Pan,  in  the  neighboui'hood  of  Ana- 
phlystus. It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  very  beau- 
tiful and  extensive  cavern  above  Mt.  Elynibo  in  the 
Paralian  range,  of  which  the  western  portion  bears 
the  name  of  Pani. 

80.  Azenia  CA^rjuia),  the  only  demus  men- 

tioned by  Strabo  (Z.  c.)  between  Anaphlystus  and  Su- 
nium.  (Harpocr. ; Hesych. ; Steph. ; Bekker,  Anecd. 
i.  p.  348.)  It  was  probably  situated  in  the  bay  of 
which  Sunium  forms  the  eastern  cape.  Opposite 
this  bay  is  a small  island,  now  called  Gaidkaronisi^ 
formerly  the  Island  or  Rampart  of  Patroclus  (Ila- 
TpoK\ou  ^1*  yrjaos'),  because  a fortress  was  built 

upon  it  by  Patroclus,  w^ho  commanded  on  one  occa- 
sion the  ships  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  (Strab. 
/.  c. ; Paus.  i.  I . § 1 ; Steph.  s.  v.  UaTpoKXov  yrjaos.') 
Ten  miles  to  the  south  of  this  island,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Saronic  gulf,  is  Belbina,  now  St.  George,  w^hich 
W’as  reckoned  to  belong  to  Peloponnesus,  though  it 
was  nearer  the  coast  of  Attica.  [Belbina.] 

81.  Sunium  (^ovyiov),  situated  on  the  southern 
promontory  of  Attica,  which  was  also  called  Sunium, 
now  Cape  Kolonnes,  from  the  columns  of  the  ruined 
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temple  on  its  summit,  is  noticed  separately.  [Su- 
nium.] Northward  of  the  promontory  of  Sunium, 
and  stretching  from  Anaphlystus  on  the  west  coast 
to  Thoricus  on  the  east  coast,  was  Mt.  Laurium, 
which  contained  the  celebrated  silver  mines.  [Lau- 
rium.] 

82.  Thoricus  (&opiKos),  north  of  Sunium  on 
the  east  coast,  was  a place  of  importance,  and  also 
requires  a separate  notice.  [Thoricus.]  Midway 
between  Sunium  and  Thoricus  was  the  harbour  Pa- 
NORMUS  (ndj'op^tos,  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 8),  now  named 
Panorimo.  Parallel  to  the  east  coast,  and  extend- 
ing from  Sunium  to  Thoricus,  stretches  the  long 
narrow  island,  called  Macris  or  Helena.  [Helena.] 

83,  84.  Aulon  (^AvXdv)  and  Maroneia  (Ma- 
pwyeia),  two  small  places  of  uncertain  site,  not  demi, 
in  the  mining  district  of  Mt.  Laurium.  [Laurium.] 

85.  Besa  (Bijo-a),  situated  in  the  mining  district, 
midway  between  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus  (Xen. 
Vect.  4.  §§  43,  44),  and  300  stadia  from  Athens. 
(Isaeus,  de  Pyrrh.  Her.  p.  40,  Steph.).  Xenophon 
(J.  c.)  recommended  the  erection  of  a fortress  at 
Besa,  which  would  thus  connect  the  two  fortresses 
situated  respectively  at  Anaphlystus  and  Thoricus. 
Strabo  (ix.  p.  426)  says  that  the  name  of  this  demus 
was  written  with  one  s,  which  is  confirmed  by  in- 
scriptions. 

86.  Amphitrope  Ap.<piTp6irn),  north  of  Besa 
and  in  the  district  of  the  mines,  placed  by  Stuart  at 
Metropisti.  (Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  162;  Steph.; 
Hesych.) 

87.  88.  PoTAMUS  (IIoTa^itds  or  IloTapioi),  the 
name  of  two  demi,  as  appears  from  an  inscription 
quoted  by  Ross  (p.  92),  though  apparently  only  one 
place.  It  lay  on  the  east  coast  north  of  Thoricus, 
and  was  once  a populous  place : it  w’as  celebrated  as 
containing  the  sepulchre  of  Ion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp. 
398,  399;  Paus.  i.  31.  § 2,  vii.  i.  § 2;  Plin.  iv. 
7.  s.  11;  Suid.;  Harpocr.)  Its  harbour  w^as  pro- 
bably the  modem  Dhaskalio;  and  the  demus  itseli 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  ruins  named  Paleokastro 
or  Evreokastro,  situated  on  a height  surrounded  by 
torrents  two  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Dhaskalio ^ 
a little  to  the  south  of  the  village  Ddrdheza.  The 
port  Dhaskalio  was  probably,  as  Leake  observes,  the 
one  which  received  the  Peloponnesian  fleet  in  b.  c. 
411.  (Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

89.  Prasiae  (Ilpafftaj),  on  the  east  coast,  be- 
tween Potamus  and  Steiria,  with  an  excellent 
harbour,  from  which  the  Theoria  or  sacred  pro- 
cession used  to  sail.  Here  was  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  also  the  tomb  of  Erysichthon,  who 
died  at  this  place  on  his  return  from  Delos, 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Paus.  i.  31.  § 2;  Thuc.  viii. 
95;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.)  The  mins  of  the  demus  are 
seen  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  bay.  The 
harbour,  now  called  Porto  Rafti,  is  the  best  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Attica,  and  is  both  deep  and  capa- 
cious. The  entrance  of  the  harbour  is  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth ; and  in  the  centre  of  the  entrance 
there  is  a rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a colossal 
statue  of  white  marble,  from  which  the  harbour  has 
derived  its  modem  name,  since  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  bear  some  resemblance  to  a tailor  (pdcprijs) 
at  work.  The  best  description  of  this  statue  is 
given  by  Ross,  who  remarks  that  it  evidently  be- 
longs to  the  Roman  period,  and  probably  to  the  first 
or  second  century  after  the  Christian  era.  (Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ; comp. 
Leake,  p.  72;  Wordsworth,  p.  217.)  We  also  learn 
from  Ross  that  in  the  middle  of  the  bay  there  is  a 
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rocky  promontory  with  ruins  of  the  middle  ages 
upon  it,  which  promontory  Ross  supposes  to  be  the 
CoRONEiA  of  Stephanas  (5.  v.  Kopwusia). 

90.  Steiria  (Sreipto,  Steph.;  Hesych.;  Suid.; 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  11),  on  the  east  coast,  between  Prasiae 
and  Brauron.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399.)  Wordsworth 
says  that  it  is  an  hour’s  walk  from  Prasiae  to 
Brauron,  and  that  on  the  way  he  passed  some  ruins, 
which  must  be  those  of  Steiria.  Stiris  in  Phocis 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  inhabitants  of 
this  demus.  (Pans.  x.  35.  § 8.)  The  road  from 
Athens  to  Steiria  and  the  harbour  of  Prasiae  was 
called  the  Sreipto/ci;  o5ds.  (Plat.  Hipparch.  p. 
229.)  Steiria  was  the  demus  of  Theramenes  and 
Thrasybulus. 

91.  Brauron  (Bpaupcov),  one  of  the  twelve  an- 
cient cities,  but  never  mentioned  as  a demus,  though 
it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  latest  times.  It 
was  situated  on  or  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica, 
between  Steiria  and  Halae  Araphenides,  near  the 
river  Erasinus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  371,  ix.  p.  399.) 
Its  name  is  apparently  preserved  in  that  of  the  two 
villages,  called  Vraona  and  Paled  Vraona^  situated 
south  of  the  Erasinus.  Brauron  is  celebrated  on 
account  of  the  w'orship  of  Artemis  Brauronia,  in 
whose  honour  a festival  was  celebrated  in  this  place. 
tHerod.  vi.  138.)  Here  Orestes  and  Iphigeneia 
were  supposed  to  have  landed,  on  their  return  from 
Tauris,  bringing  with  them  the  statue  of  the  Tau- 
rian  goddess.  (Paus.  i.  33.  § 1,  iii.  16.  § 7;  Eurip. 
Iphig.  in  Taur.  1450,  1462;  Nonnus,  JDionys.xni. 
186.)  This  ancient  statue,  however,  was  preserved 
at  Halae  Araphenides,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  proper  harbour  of  Brauron,  and  therefore  the 
place  at  which  the  statue  first  landed.  Pausanias 
(i.  33.  § 1),  it  is  true,  speaks  of  an  ancient  statue 
of  Artemis  at  Brauron ; but  the  statue  brought  from 
Tauris  is  expressly  placed  by  Callimachus  (Jlymn. 
in  Dian.  173),  and  Euripides  (Jphig.  in  Taur. 
1452)  at  Halae;  and  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  distin- 
guishes the  temple  of  Artemis  Tauropolus  at  Halae 
Araphenides  from  the  temple  of  Artemis  Brauronia 
at  Brauron.  There  was  a temple  of  Artemis  Brau- 
ronia on  the  Acropolis,  containing  a statue  of  the 
goddess  by  Praxiteles.  (Paus.  i.  23.  § 7.) 

92.  Halae  Araphenides  ('AAal  'Apacp-quides), 
so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  Halae  Aexonides 
[No.  39],  lay  on  the  east  coast  between  Brauron 
and  Araphen,  and  was  the  proper  harbour  of  Brau- 
ron, from  whence  persons  crossed  over  to  Marmarium 
in  Euboea,  where  were  the  marble  quarries  of  Cary- 
stus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  446.)  Hence  Halae 
is  described  by  Euripides  (^Iphig.  in  Taur.  1451) 
as  yeiTcou  SeipdSos  Kapvar'ias.  The  statue  of  the 
Taurian  Artemis  was  preserved  at  this  place,  as  has 
been  already  shown.  [No.  91.] 

93.  Araphen  (Apa<p7ji/),  on  the  east  coast,  north 
of  Halae  and  Brauron,  the  name  of  which  is  pro- 
bably preserved  in  the  village  of  Rafina,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  that  name.  (Harpocr.,; 
Suid.;  Steph.;  Bekker,  Anecd.  i.  p.  338.) 

We  learn  from  Strabo  (ix.  p.  399)  that  the  demi 
in  the  Mesogaea  were  very  numerous ; and  his  state- 
ment is  confirmed  by  the  great  number  of  remains 
of  ancient  buildings  which  occur  in  this  district. 
(Wordsworth,  p.  226).  But  the  names  of  only  a 
few  have  been  preserved,  which  we  can  assign  with 
certainty  to  the  Mesogaea ; and  the  position  of  many 
of  these  is  doubtful. 

94.  Prospalta  (Tlp6a-rra\ra')  lay  in  the  in- 
terior, between  Zoster  and  Potamos,  at  the  modern 
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village  of  Keratia,  as  we  may  infer  from  an  inscrip- 
tion discovered  at  this  place.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 1; 
Dem.  c.  Jl/acar^.  p.  1071;  Harpocr.;  Phot.;  Suid.; 
Steph.) 

95.  Myrrhinus  (Mv^^ivovs')  lay  to  the  east  of 
Prasiae  or  Porto  Raphti^  at  Meronda,  as  appears 
from  inscriptions  found  at  this  place.  Artemis 
Colaenis  was  worshipped  at  Myrrhinus  (Paus.  i.  31. 
§ 4;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  874);  and  in  one  of 
the  inscriptions  at  Meronda  mention  is  made  of  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Colaenis.  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  No. 
100.)  (See  also  Strab.  ix.  p.  399;  Steph.;  Phot.) 

96.  Phlya  (4>Aua,  4»Aud),  the  site  of  which 
cannot  be  determined,  though  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  lay  in  the  Mesogaea  from  the  position 
which  it  occupies  in  the  list  of  Pausanias.  It  must 
have  been  a place  of  importance  from  the  number  of 
temples  which  it  contained,  and  from  its  frequent 
mention  in  inscriptions.  (Paus.  i.  31.  § 4,  iv.  1. 
§ 5 ; Plut.  Them.  1 ; Athen.  x.  p.  424 ; Harpocr. ; 
Suid. ; Steph. ; Phot.) 

97.  98.  Paeania  (Uaiavla),  divided  into  Upper 
and  liOwer  Paeania,  was  situated  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Hymettus,  near  the  modern  village  of  Liogesi. 
It  was  the  demus  of  Demosthenes.  (Paus.  i.  23. 
§ 12;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.;  Ross,  in  Annal.  deW 
Inst.  Arch.  vol.  ix.  p.  5,  foil.) 

99.  Philaidae  (^tAatSai)  appears  to  have 
been  near  Brauron,  since  it  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  Rhilaeus,  the  son  of  the  Telamonian 
Ajax,  who  dwelt  in  Brauron.  Philaidae  was  the 
demus  of  Peisistratus.  (Plut.  Sol.  10;  Plat. 
Hipparch.  p.  228;  Paus.  i.  35.  § 2;  Herod,  vi. 
35.) 

100.  Cephale  (Ke^aArj)  appears,  from  the 
order  in  which  it  occurs  in  the  list  of  Pausanias 
(i.  31.  § 1),  to  have  been  situated  south  or  east  of 
Hymettus,  perhaps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brauron 
and  Vraona^  where  Ross  found  an  inscription  contain- 
ing the  name  of  this  demus.  Cephale  possessed  a 
temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  who  were  here  called  the 
Great  Gods.  (Paus.  1.  c.;  Harpocr.;  Suid.;  Phot.; 
Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Av.  417.) 

101.  Sphettus  (S^Tjrrds),  one  of  the  twelve 
ancient  cities,  and  subsequently  a demus.  Its  posi- 
tion has  given  rise  to  much  dispute.  Leake  places 
it  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Mesogaea,  and  thinks 
that  Spata  may  be  a corruption  of  Sphettus.  That 
it  was  situated  either  in  the  Mesogaea  or  the  Paralia 
is  certain  from  the  legend,  that  Pallas,  who  had 
obtained  these  districts,  marched  upon  Athens  from 
Sphettus  by  the  Sphettian  Way.  (Pint.  Thes.  13; 
Philochor.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Hipp.  35.)  Now 
we  have  seen  good  reasons  for  believing  that  Pallas 
must  have  marched  round  the  northern  extremity 
of  Hymettus  [see  above.  No.  32]  ; and  consequently 
the  Sphettian  road  must  have  taken  that  course. 
Although  the  Sphettian  road  cannot  therefore  have 
run  along  the  western  coast  and  entered  Athens  from 
the  south,  as  many  modern  writers  maintain,  Sphet- 
tus was  probably  situated  farther  south  than  Leake 
supposes,  inasmuch  as  Sphettus  and  Anaphlystus  are 
represented  as  sons  of  Troezen,  who  migrated  into 
Attica;  and,  seeing  that  Anaphlystus  was  opposite 
Troezen,  it  is  inferred  that  Sphettus  was  probably  in 
the  same  direction.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  § 9 ; Steph.  s.  vv. 
’Ard(pAvtTTOs,  2</)r?TT^s.) 

102.  Cytherrus  {KvOg^pos,  Inscr.;  KvOgpos, 
Kvdrjpor,  Strab.  ix.  p.  397 ; Harpoc.;  Suid.;  Steph.; 
Phot.),  one  of  the  twelve  ancient  cities,  and  after- 
wards a demus.  Its  position  is  quite  uncertain. 


ATTICA. 

Leake  conjectures  that  its  territory  as  one  of  the 
twelve  cities  may  have  occupied  the  southern  end  of 
the  inland  country,  on  the  supposition  that  the 
territory  of  Sphettus  occupied  the  noi-them  half  of 
this  district.  Eoss  however  conjectures,  from  a pas- 
sage of  Pausanias  (vi.  22.  § 7),  that  Cytherus  may 
have  been  near  Gargettus.  Pausanias  states  that  the 
nymphs  of  the  river  Cytherus  in  Elis  were  called 
lonides  from  Ion,  the  son  of  Gargettus,  when  he 
migrated  from  Athens  to  Elis. 

(The  best  works  on  the  demi  are  by  Leake,  The 
Demi  of  Attica,  London,  1841,  2nd  ed.,  and  Boss, 
Die  Demen  von  Attika,  Halle,  1846;  from  both  of 
whi(;h  great  assistance  has  been  derived  in  drawing 
up  the  preceding  account.  The  other  most  import- 
ant works  upon  the  topography  of  Attica  are  Grote- 
fend,  De  Demis  sive  Pagis  Atticae,  Gott.  1829; 
Finlay,  in  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
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Literature,  vol.  iii.  p.  396,  seq.,  and  Remarks  on 
the  Topography  of  Oropia  and  Diacria,  12mo. 
Athens,  1838;  K.  0.  Miilier,  art.  Attika,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber’s  Encyclopddie,  vol.  vi.,  translated  by 
Lockhart,  London,  1842;  Wordsworth,  Athens  and 
Attica,  London,  1836;  Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. ; Stuart’s  Anti- 
quities; and  the  Travels  of  Dodwell,  Gell,  Bronsted, 
Fiedler,  and  Mure.) 

In  the  following  alphabetical  list  of  the  demi,  the 
first  column  contains  the  name  of  each  demus; 
the  second  that  of  the  demotes ; the  third  that  of  the 
tribe  to  which  each  demus  belonged  during  the  time 
of  the  ten  tribes ; and  the  fourth  that  of  the  tribe 
when  there  were  twelve  or  thirteen  tribes.  Of  the 
demi  in  this  list,  which  have  not  been  spoken  of 
above,  the  site  is  unknown. 

I 

List  of  the  Demi. 


1. 

*AyyeKi) 

' Ayy  eXrjOeu, 
NyyeXivs 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

2,3. 

'AyKvXi]  KaOvTrepdev  and 
{nrcvepdev. 

’AyKvXrjdeVj 

NyKvXevs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

4. 

r 

*Ayvovs,  Nyvovs 
AypidBat 

' Ay pvXi]  Q Ay pavKi],  -\ 

‘Ayvovaios 

'Aypiddrjs 

'AypvXgOev,  1 

'AypvXeis  j 

Acamantis' 

Hippothoontis.] 

Demetrias, 

Attalis. 

5,6.J 

'AypoiXii')  Kadoirepdev  v 
and  u7reVep06i/.  J 

Erechtheis 

Attalis. 

7. 

'ACwia 

'AQqvievs, 

'A^rjpidOey 

'Adpovevs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

8. 

''Adp.ovov  Ad/xovla) 

Cecropis 

Attalis. 

9. 

AiyiXia  (^AlyiXos') 

AlytXievs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

10. 

AWaKiBai 

Al6a\iSr}S 

Leontis 

Antigonis  (?) 

11. 

Al^wvi] 

Al^wpevs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

12. 

'AAol  Al^<ovides 
'AAal  'Apa<pr)vi5es 
’AAe^drSpeia 

‘AXaievs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

13, 

’AXatevs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

14. 

'AXe^avSpevs 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

15. 

'AXijuovs 

'AKipovaios 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

16. 

'AXanreK-fi 

'AXwTT 

'AKurreKuevs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

17. 

'A/ia^dureia 

'Apa^aureitvs, 

’Apa^avrevs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

18. 

'Apipirpotri] 

'Ap(piTp07rrj6eP 

Antiochis. 

19. 

^Avayvpovs 

^Avauaia 

'Avayvpdarios 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

20. 

' ApaKaievs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

21. 

' Ard(p\v(TTOS 

'ApacpKvaTios 

'AnoK\(t}PL^vs 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

22. 

’ATToWavia 

Attalis. 

23. 

'Apa<t>7}V 

'Apa(pi]Pios 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

24. 

*ATi]V7l 

NrriPevs 

Antiochis 

Attalis. 

26. 

''AcpiBpa 

N<pi8pa7os 

Aeantis, 

Leontis 

Ptolemafs, 

Hadrianis. 

27. 

'Axapvat 

’Ax^pSovs  Axpo-Sovs' 

'Axappevs 

’AxepSoutnos 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

28. 

Hippothoontis 

Aegeis. 

29. 

Barri 

BaT^dep 

30. 

BepeviKiSai 

BepepiKiBrjs 

Brjaaievs 

BOICVTIOS 

Ptolemais. 

31. 

32. 

Briar  a 
BOLWTIOI 

Antiochis 

Hadrianis. 

33. 

BouraSot 

Bovrddrjs 

Oeneis 

Aegeis  (?) 

34. 

rapyrjTrds 

Fapyi]TTi05 

Tpaevs 

Oeneis  (?) 

Aegeis. 

35. 

rpa'ia 

Pandionis. 

36. 

AaiSoAiSat 

Aai8a\iBvs 

Cecropis 

Cecropis. 

37. 

AeipdSes 

Ae/ceAeia 

AeipaBiwTris 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

38. 

Ae/ceAeiis, 

Ae/feAeeus 

Hippothoontis 

Hadrianis. 

39. 

1 

1 

Ai6p.ua 

[’ESoffTcty,  very  doubtful.] 

Aiopevs, 

Aiopeevs, 

Aiopeievs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 
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40 

ElpeaiSai, 

Eipeaidrjs 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

'Hpea'tdai 

EireaTos 

41. 

EiVea  (Tt6o) 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

42. 

'E/coAtj 

’EKd\€lOS  (?) 
'E«oA?j0ei' 

Leontis 

Ptolemais. 

43. 

’EAatoCs 

'EAaiovaios 

Hippotlioontis 

Hadrianis. 

44. 

’EA6i»o-/s 

’EAevaivios 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

45. 

ETretftriSat 

^EireiKiSrjs 

Cecropis. 

46. 

'EniKrjcpLaia 

'Ett  iKT]<piaios 

’EpiKeievs, 

Oeneis. 

47. 

'Ep'iKeia 

Aegeis. 

^Ep'iKaia, 

'EpiKeevs 

48. 

Epfxos 

"Ep/xeios 

'Epoiddrjs 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

49. 

'Epoiddai 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippothoontis. 

50. 

'Epxia  CEpx^ia) 

'Epxievs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

51. 

'EcTTiaia, 

‘Eariaiddev 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

TcTTiaiO 

52. 

EvvoaTiSai 

EvvoaTiSris 

Antigonis. 

53. 

EvTTup'idai 

Evirvp'iSrjs 

Leontis. 

54. 

Evuvv/jlou  (EvuvvfjLLa) 

Evupu/xevs 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

55. 

’ExeAtSai 

['H«|)at(TT;a5ai,  see  'Icpur- 

’ExeAi5?7S 

Tiddai.^ 

56. 

Q-rifiaKSs  {@i]p.aKoi) 
Qopal 

&T]fiaKevs 

&opu6ePj 

Erechtheis 

Ptolemais, 

Antigonis. 

57. 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

Qopaievs 

58. 

@opiK6s 

&pia 

SopiKios 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

59. 

Qpidaios 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

60. 

Qv/xairdSai  (^QvfJLOird^ai) 

Qup.aLTd8r]s 

Hippotlioontis 

Hippothoontis. 

61. 

&vpyci}viSai 

’iKapla 

&upywpiSr}s 

'iKapievs 

Aeantis 

Ptolemais 

62. 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

63. 

'ImroTajuddai 

[Trea,  see  Etrea.] 
'l(pi(TTidSai  (^HcpauTridSaL) 

’I'TnroTa/xddris 

64. 

'\<pi(Trid8i]s 

Acamantis. 

65. 

’Jcouidai 

’lup'idns 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

66. 

Keipid8ai 

Keipiddrjs 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

67. 

KepajueiKos  (KepajueTs) 

e/c  Kepa/newVj 
K^pafjLivs 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

68. 

KecpaAd} 

Ke(pa\rjdev 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

69. 

KrjSal  (Kr}doi) 

eK  Krjdwy 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

70. 

Ktjttoi  (KtjttSs) 

Ktjttios 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

71. 

Kr](purla 

Kr](piai€vs 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

72. 

KiKvuva 

KiKVPuevs 

KodcDKiSris 

Acamantis, 

Cecropis 

Acamantis. 

73. 

Kod(aKi8ai 

Oeneis 

74. 

KoiAtj 

4k  KuiKris 

Hippothoontis. 

75. 

Ko\Kvt6s  (KoAutt<Js) 

KoWvrevs 

Aegeis 

Aegeis. 

76. 

KoAwrdy 

e/c  KoAwuoVj 
Ko\(i)P7jdep, 

Antiochis 

Aegeis, 

Ptolemais. 

Ko\{i}P€VS 

• 

77. 

KovQvKr\ 

Koi/fluAews, 

KovdvKiSrjs 

Pandionis 

Ptolemais. 

78. 

Kdirpos 

Kdirpeios 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis. 

79. 

Kopv8ak\6s 

Kopv8a\Aevs 

Hippothoontis 

Attalis. 

80. 

Kpiwa 

KpcoTreia  (Kjow7r/5at) 

Kpiuevs 

Kp(i}Tti8r]s 

Antiochis 

Antiochis. 

81. 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

82. 

Ku8ad7]uaiov 

KvSa6r)vai€vs 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

83. 

KvSavTLdai 

Kv8avridr]s 

Aegeis 

Aegeis, 

Ptolemais. 

84. 

Kv9r]pos  (KvOrjpov') 
KvKaXa 

KvB'fjpios 

Pandionis 

Pandionis. 

85. 

Aeantis. 

86. 

KvpTiddat  (Kvpreidai^ 
AaKiddai 

KvpridoTis 

AaKidSrjs 

Acamantis. 

87. 

Oeneis 

Oeneis. 

00  00 

Aa/jLiTTpa]  KaOvTtepdev  1 
and  inripepdev.  j 

AapnrTpevs 

Erechtheis 

Erechtheis. 

90. 

A4kkov 

Antiochis. 

91. 

AevKovSrj  (^A^vk6piov) 

AevKovoeijs, 

AevKOVoievi 

Leontis 

Leontis. 

92. 

AevKOTTvpa 

Antiochis. 
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93. 

94. 

95. 

96. 

97. 

98. 

99. 
100. 

101. 

102. 

103. 

104. 

105. 

106. 
107,  f 
108. 1 

109. 

110. 
111. 
112. 

113. 

114. 

115.  f 

116.  ( 

117. 

118. 

119. 

120. 
121. 

122. 

123.  f 

124.  i 

125. 

126. 

127. 

128. 

129. 

130. 

131. 

132. 

133. 

134. 

135. 

136. 

137. 

138. 

139. 

140. 

141. 

142. 

143. 

144. 

145. 

146. 

147. 


148. 

149. 

150. 

151. 

152. 

153. 
154 

155. 

156. 
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Aovaia 

Mapaddov 

MeXaiyal 

MeA/xTj 

Mvppivovs 

Mvp^lVOVTTTJ 

EuTrerr; 

“'Oa  ("Xla) 

•'Otj  (Otv) 

OivoT)  (near  Marathon) 
Oii^or]  (near  Eleusis) 

OJou  AeKe\eiK6u 
Olou  KepafieiKov 
'OTpvveis 

Uaiauia  Kadimepdei'  and 
vneuepdeu. 

Tlaiovidat 
ria/caATj,  TlaKaKa? 
YlaWiit/7] 

Hapi§(jt>Td5ai 

Heipai€vs 

IleyT€\7) 

llepyaai]  Kaddirepdev  and 
virevepOev. 

U.epi6o7dai 
UepplSai 
nr]\7]K€S 
ITi0os  (I1It0os) 

IIAwdeia 

n<5/)os 

UoTafiSs  Ka6vTT€p6eu  and 
inrivipQev. 
lipaaiai 
TipoSaXivBos 
UpSairaXTa 
rireAea 
'Pa/ctSat 
'^apLVovs 
[2aAtt;Uts.] 

^7]pi.axi8ai 

^Ka/j,§ci}uiSat 

'2,ovviou 

^reipia 

^v§pl8ai 

’2vna\T)TT6s 

^(pevSdXri 

2,<p7)Tr6s 

Tapa6s 

Tidpai  (Teldpas') 

TiTuKidai 

TptKdpvdos 

Tpive/xeia  (Tpivefie^s') 
Tvpfi'iSai  (Tvppi.eidai) 

‘r§dSai 

'Tircopeia 

^dXripov  (^d\Tjpos') 


Aovcievs 

Mapadd/yios 

MeAaiyeus 

MeXirevs 

Mvppivov(rios 

e/f  MvppiuovTTt}S 

avireTaicav 

’Oaeus,  ’Oateus, 

’'Oadev/riaOiV 

^OrjOev,  Olijdev 

Olvouos 

Olvaios 

e|  Oiou 

e|  Oiov 

'OrpvVivs 

TLaiavievs 

HaioviSris 

HaKaXevs 

TlaWrjvevs 

Ilapi.€a}Tddr}S 

Tleipaievs 

HevreXiidev 

Hepyaa^Bev 

UepiBolSrjs 

YlepplSrjs 

IItjAtjI 

IltSeys 

IIAw0eteus, 

IIAw0eus 

Hopios 

Tlordixios 

npaaievs 

UpoSaX'uTios 

npoairdXTios 

UreXedcnos 

'FaKiSris 

‘Fa/xuavcnos 

^rjfiaxi^vs 

^KafiSctiviSTjs 

"SiOVVl^VS 

^Teipievs 

2v€pi5r]s 

~2v7raXi}rTios 

^(pevSaAevs 

'2(p7)Trios 

Taptrevs 

Tidpdatos 

TiTaKidrjs 

TpiKopvaios 

Tpipefievs 

Tvpjj.iSr]s 

'1ckddTf}S 

'Tfrwpevs 


^iqyaia 

^T]yaia 

4>7J7oi»s 
4><Aol5ot 
4»Aua  (4>AutI) 

^ped^pioi 

^vXii 

4»TPN 

XaffTius 


^•qyaievs 

^rjyaievs 

^riyod(Tio5 

^iXa'iBr]s 

4»AU6VS, 

^Xvrjdev 

^ped^pios 

^vXdaios 

Xa(rri€i}s 


Oeneis 

Aeantis 

Cecropis 

Fandionis 

Cecropis 

Fandionis 

Oeneis 

Aeantis 

Hippothoontis 

Hippothoontis 

Leontis 

Fandionis 

Leontis 

Antiochis 

Erechtheis 

Hippothoontis 

Erechtheis 

Oeneis 

Aeantis 

Leontis 

Cecropis 

Aegeis 

Acamantis 
Leontis 
Fandionis  ' 

Acamantis 

Acamantis 

Aeantis 

Antiochis 

Leontis 

Leontis 

Fandionis 

Erechtheis 

Cecropis 

Acamantis 

Aegeis 

Aeantis 

Aeantis 

Oeneis 

Leontis 

Antiochis, 

Aeantis 

Aeantis 

Erechtheis 

Aegeis 

Cecropis 

Leontis 

Oeneis 


Oeneis. 

Aeantis. 

Antiochis. 

Cecropis. 

Fandionis. 

Aegeis. 

Cecropis. 

Fandionis, 

Hadrianis. 

Oeneis. 

Attalis  ( ?) 
Ftolemais  (?) 

Aegeis. 

Fandionis. 

Leontis. 

Antiochis. 

Ereclitheis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Antiochis. 

Erechtheis. 

Attalis  ( ?) 

Antiochis. 

Leontis. 

Cecropis. 

Aegeis. 

Acamantis. 


Fandionis. 

Fandionis. 

Acamantis. 

Oeneis. 

Aeantis. 

Antiochis. 

Leontis. 

Attalis. 

Fandionis. 

Erechtheis. 

Cecropis. 

Hippothoontis. 

Acamantis. 

Ftolemais. 

Aegeis. 

Antiochis. 

Aeantis. 

Cecropis. 

Oeneis  (?) 

Leontis  (?) 

Leontis. 

Aeantis. 

'Aegeis, 

Fandionis, 

Hadrianis. 

Erechtheis. 

Aegeis. 

Ftolemais. 

Leontis. 

Oeneis. 

Antiochiti. 
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157. 

X 

Erechtheis. 

158. 

XoAapyos  (^KoXapyia) 

XoKapyevs 

Acamantis 

Acamantis. 

159. 

XoAXetStti  (KoAAtSat) 
'¥a(pis  (VacpL^ai') 
["Xla,  see^'Oa.] 

XoXeidijs 

Leontis 

Aegeis. 

160. 

'¥a(pibTjs 

Aeantis. 

ATTI'CITUS  QAttUitos,  Ptol.  v.  9),  or  ANTI. 
CEFTES  (’Aj'Tt/fetTTjy,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  494,  495),  a 
great  river  in  the  country  of  the  Maeotae,  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  with  two  mouths,  the  one  falling  into  the 
Palus  jNIaeotis,  and  the  other  into  the  Euxine ; but 
the  latter  formed  first  the  lake  of  Corocondametis 
(Kopowoi/SaufjTis),  so  named  from  the  town  of 
Corocondame.  It  is  evidently  the  Kuban.  Accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  it  was  also  called  Hypanis,  and 
Ptolemy  calls  its  southern  arm  Vardanes.  [P.  S.] 
ATTFDIUM,  a town  of  Umbria,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny,  who  enumerates  the  Attidiates  among  the 
inland  towns  of  that  province  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  But 
its  existence  as  a municipal  town  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  83 ; Orell. 
Inscr.  88),  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  “ Attidi- 
atis  ager  ” mentioned  in  the  Liber  de  Coloniis  (p. 
252)  among  those  of  Picenum  is  only  a corruption  i 
of  “ Attidiatis.”  The  site  is  clearly  marked  by  the 
village  of  Attigio.,  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Aesis,  about  2 miles  S.  of  the  modem  city  of  Fabri- 
ano, to  which  the  inhabitants  of  Attidium  appear  to 
have  migrated  in  the  middle  ages.  Some  mins 
and  numerous  inscriptions  still  remain  at  Attigio. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  614;  Calindri,  Statistica  del  Pon- 
tificio  Stato,  p.  115;  Kamelli,  Iscrizioni  di  Fabri- 
ano. in  Bull.  d.  Inst.  1845,  p.  127.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
A'TTUBI  or  A'TEBI  (prob.  Espejo,  on  the 
Gtuidajoz),  a colony  in  Hispania  Baetica,  with  the 
surname  Claritas  Julia,  belonging  to  the  conventus 
of  Astigi.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3;  Mariana,  iii.  21; 
Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  ix.  54,  x.  149,  xii,  303;  Volk- 
mann,  Reisen.  vol.  ii.  p.  18;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  366.)  [P.  S.] 

ATTU'DA  (’'ATTouSa:  Eth.  ’Attoi/5€us),  a town 
of  Caria,  or  of  Phiygia,  as  some  suppose,  noticed 
only  by  Hierocles  and  the  later  authorities.  But 
there  are  coins  of  the  place  with  the  epigraph  ’lepa 
BouAtj  KrToubewy,  of  the  time  of  Augustus  and 
later.  The  coins  show  that  the  Men  Cams  was 
worshipped  there.  An  inscription  is  said  to  show 
that  the  site  is  that  of  Ypsili  Hissar,  south-east  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii. 
p.  55;  Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  235.)  [G.  L.] 

ATUATl'CI.  [Aduatici.] 

AT  O'PJA.  [Assyria.] 

ATU'RIA  (prob.  Oria),  a river  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Vascones.  (Mela, 
iii.  1 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  I,  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

ATUPiUS  (^Adour),  as  Lucan  (i.  420)  names  it, 
or  ATURRUS  (Auson.  Mosell.  v.  467),  a river  of 
Aquitania.  Vibius  Sequester  has  the  name  Atyr 
(ed.  Oberl.  p.  68),  which  is  the  genuine  name,  unless 
we  should  write  Atur.  The  Adur  of  Sussex  is  the 
same  name.  Ptolemy’s  form  Aturis  is  the  Aqui- 
tanian  word  with  a Greek-termination.  The  Aturus 
is  the  chief  river  of  Aquitania.  It  drains  some  of 
the  valleys  on  the  north  face  of  the  western  part  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  has  a course  of  about  170  miles 
to  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  it  enters  below  Ba- 
yonne. The  town  of  Aquae  Augustae  was  on  the 
Aturus.  The  poets  call  the  river  Tarbellicus,  from 


the  name  of  the  Tarbelli,  an  Aquitanian  people  who 
occupied  the  flat  coast  north  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Adour. 

It  seems  that  there  was  a tribe  named  Atures 
(Tibull.  i.  7,  according  to  the  emended  text)  or 
Aturenses:  probably  this  was  a name  given  to  the 
inhaliitants  of  the  banks  of  the  Atur.  [G.  L.] 

ATU'SA,  a town  in  Assyria,  the  exact  site  of 
which  has  been  much  questioned.  It  has,  however, 
been  determined  lately,  by  the  publication  of  a very 
rare  and  almost  unique  coin,  bearing  the  inscription 
’ATOvai4oju  rcbu  irphs  tov  Kairpov  (Millingen, 
Sylloge  of  Unedited  Coins,  4to.  1837).  It  had, 
indeed,  been  noticed  previously,  and  correctly,  by 
Weston  (^Archaeol.  xvi.  pp.  9 and  89),  though  Sestini 
(Letter.  Numism.  Ser.  ii.  vol.  vi.  p.  80)  questioned 
the  attribution,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The  fa- 
bric, form  of  the  inscription,  the  arrow  symbolical 
of  the  Tigris  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529).  all  combine  to 
refer  the  coin  to  a country  in  that  part  of  Asia, 
and,  if  the  coin  be  evidence  enough,  to  a city  on 
the  Capras,  now  Lesser  Zab.  The  name,  too, 
is  probably  Assyrian,  and  may  be  derived  either 
from  Atossa,  which  was  a national  Assyrian  name 
(Euseb.  Chron.  an.  583;  Conon,  vi.),  or  else  a 
modification  of  tne  ancient  name  Aturia.  [As- 
syria.] A passage  of  Pliny  (v.  40),  where  the 
name  Attusa  occurs,  is  manifestly  corrupt. 

Cramer,  on  the  authority  of  a single  autonomous 
coin,  speaks  of  Atusia,  a city  of  Phrygia,  on  the  river 
Capras,  which  flows  into  the  Maeander;  but  he  pro- 
bably refers  to  the  coin  mentioned  above.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  55.)  . [V.] 

AUALFTES  SINUS  {AbaKirgs  k6\7T09,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.,  ’ASaAtTT/s  in  some  manuscripts  of  Ptolemy, 
iv.  7.  §§  27,  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  34;  Arrian.  Perip. 
Mar.  Erytk.  p.  6:  Eth.  AuuKittjs'),  the  modern 
Zeyla,  in  Abyssinia,  was  a deep  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  11°  N.,  SW.  of  the  Straits  of 
Bab-el- Man-deb.  At  the  liead  of  the  bay  was  a 
town  Avalites ; and  the  inhabitants  of  the  immediate 
district  were  called  Avalitae.  They  were  dependent 
upon  the  kingdom  of  Axum.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUA'SIS.  [Oasis.] 

AUDUS  (AbSos),  a river  of  Mauretania  Caesa- 
riensis  (aft.  Sitifensis),  falling  into  the  Sinus  Numi- 
dicus  (G.  of  BoujayaK).  It  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
10'  W.  of  Igilgilis  (Jijeli),  a position  which  identi- 
fies it,  according  to  Pellissier,  with  a river  called 
Wad-el-Jenan,  not  marked  on  the  maps.  If  so,  the 
promontory  Audum  (^Avbov),  which  Ptolemy  places 
10'  W.  of  the  Audus,  would  be  C.  Cavallo.  (Ptol. 
iv.  2.  §§  10,  11).  But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy 
seems  to  make  Audum  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus 
j Numidicus  (C7.  Carbon  ov  Ras  Metznkoub')-,  and,  if 
' this  be  its  true  position,  the  Audus  might  be  identi- 
fied with  the  considerable  river  Sumeim,  falling  into 
the  gulf  E.  of  Boujayah,  and  answering  (on  the 
other  supposition)  to  the  Sisar  of  Ptolemy.  Mannert 
solves  the  difficulty  by  supposing  that  here  (as  cer. 
tainly  sometimes  happens)  Ptolemy  got  double 
results  from  two  inconsistent  accounts,  and  that  his 
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Sisar  and  Audus  are  the  same  river,  and  identical 
also  with  the  Usar  of  Pliny.  Perhaps  the  two 
names,  Audus  and  Sisar  (or  Usar),  may  belong  to 
the  two  great  branches  of  the  Surmim^  of  which  the 
western  is  still  called  Adorn,  and  the  other  Ajeby. 
(Mannert,  vol,  x.  pt.  2.  p.  411 ; Pellissier,  Explora- 
tion de  VAlgerie,  vol.  vi,  p.  356.)  [P.  S.] 

AUFIDE'NA  {AvtpiS^va,  Ptol. : Eth.  Aufidenas, 
atis : A IJidend),  a city  of  northern  Samnium,  situ- 
ated in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sagrus,  or  Sangro. 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Cara- 
ceni,  the  most  northern  tribe  of  the  Samnites ; and 
the  Itineraries  place  it  24  miles  from  Sulmo,  and  28 
from  Aesemia,  but  the  latter  number  is  certainly 
erroneous.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 66;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  102.) 
The  remains  of  its  massive  ancient  walls  prove  that 
it  must  have  been  a fortress  of  great  strength ; but 
the  only  notice  of  it  in  history  is  that  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Fulvius,  who  took  it  by 
storm  in  b.  c.  298.  (Liv.  x.  12.)  It  seems  to  have 
suffered  severely  in  common  with  the  other  Samnite 
cities  from  the  ravages  of  Sulla,  but  received  a mili- 
tary colony  under  Caesar  (J^ih.  Colon,  p.  259; 
Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  307),  and  continued  to  exist 
under  the  empire  as  a municipal  town  of  some  con- 
sequence. (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Orell.  Inscr.  3776; 
Zumpt,  Z.  c.)  The  modem  village  of  Alfidena,  as 
is  often  the  case  in  Italy,  though  it  has  retained  the 
name  of  Aufidena,  does  not  occupy  its  original  site; 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  (consisting  principally 
of  portions  of  its  walls  of  a very  rude  and  massive 
character)  are  stiU  visible  on  a Mil  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  Sangro,  about  5 miles  above  Castel  di 
Sangro.  Numerous  architectural  fragments  and 
other  ancient  relics  of  Roman  date  are  also  stiU 
found  on  the  site.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  486,  487 ; 
Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  59.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'FIDUS  (AviptSos  : Ofanto),  the  principal 
river  of  Apulia,  and  one  of  the  most  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy,  flowing  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Po- 
lybius says  (iii.  110)  that  it  is  the  only  river  of 
Italy  that  traverses  the  central  chain  of  the  Apen- 
nines, which  is  a mistake ; but  its  sources  are  at  so 
short  a distance  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  to  have 
readily  given  rise  to  the  error.  It  actually  rises  in 
the  Apennines,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  about 
15  miles  W.  of  Compsa  (^Conza),  and  only  25  from 
Salernum,  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  From  thence  it 
flows  through  the  rugged  mountain  country  of  the 
Hirpini  for  a distance  of  above  40  miles  to  the  fron- 
tiers of  Apulia,  which  it  crosses  between  Asculum 
and  Venusia,  and  traverses  the  broad  plains  of  that 
province,  till  it  discharges  itself  into  the  Adriatic, 
about  half  way  between  Sipontum  and  Barium. 
Like  most  of  the  rivers  of  Italy,  it  has  much  of  the 
character  of  a great  mount^  torrent.  Horace, 
whose  native  place  of  Venusia  was  scarcely  10  miles 
distant  from  the  Aufidus  (whence  he  calls  himself 
“ longe  sonantem  natus  ad  Aufidum,”  Carm.  iv.  9. 
2),  alludes  repeatedly  to  the  violent  and  impetuous 
character  of  its  stream,  when  swollen  by  winter 
floods  or  by  heavy  rains  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Hirpini ; nor  has  it  in  this  respect  degenerated  from 
its  ancient  character.  (Hor.  Carm.  iii.  30.  10,  iv. 
14.  25,  Sat.  i.  1 58.)  But  in  the  summer,  on  the 
contrary,  it  dwindles  to  a very  inconsiderable  river, 
so  that  it  is  at  this  season  readily  fordable  at  almost 
any  point;  and  below  Canusium  it  is  described  by  a 
recent  traveller  as  “ a scanty  stream,  holding  its 
slow  and  winding  course  through  the  flat  country 
from  thence  to  the  sea.”  (Craven,  Travels,  p.  86.) 
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Hence  Silius  Italicus,  in  describing  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  speaks  of  the  “ stagnant  Aufidus”  (stagna 
AVjfidd,  X.  180;  see  also  xi.  510),  an  epithet  well 
deserved  where  it  traverses  that  celebrated  plain. 
So  winding  is  this  part  of  its  course,  that  the  dis- 
tance from  the  bridge  of  Canusium  to  the  sea,  which 
is  only  15  miles  in  a direct  hne,  is  nearly  double 
that  distance  along  the  river.  (Lupuli,  Iter  Ve- 
nusin.  p.  176;  Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  165; 
Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  p.  44.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  navigable  for  a distance  of 
90  stadia  from  its  mouth,  at  which  point  the  Ca- 
nusians  had  an  emporium.  But  this  could  never 
have  been  accessible  to  any  but  very  small  vessels. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mela,  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15.) 

There  are  at  the  present  day  only  three  bridges 
over  the  Aufidus,  aU  of  which  are  believed  to  have 
been  originally  of  ancient  construction ; the  one  called 
the  Ponte  di  Canosa,  3 miles  W.  of  that  city,  was 
traversed  by  the  Via  Trajana  from  Herdonia  to 
Canusium;  that  called  the  Ponte  di  Sta.  Venere, 
about  7 miles  from  Lacedogna,  is  clearly  the  Pons 
Aufidi  of  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  121),  which  places  it 
on  the  direct  road  from  Beneventum  to  Venusia, 
18  M.  P.  from  the  latter  city.  The  ancient  Roman 
bridge  is  still  preserved,  and  an  inscription  records 
its  restoration  by  M.  Aurelius.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia, 
iv.  c.  5,  p.  469;  Lupuli,  Iter  Venusin.  p.  178;  Ro- 
manelli, vol.  ii.  pp.  230,  231.) 

The  Itineraries  also  notice  a station  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  where  it  was  crossed  by  the  coast  road 
from  Sipontum  to  Barium;  but  its  name  is  cor- 
rupted into  Aufidena  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  314)  and  Au- 
finum  (Tab.  Peut.)  ’ [E.  H.  B] 

AUFINA,  a city  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  who  enumerates  the  “ Au- 
finates  Cismontani  ” among  the  communities  of  the 
Vestini;  and  tells  us  that  they  were  united  with  the 
Peltuinates,  but  whether  municipally  or  locally,  is  not 
clear.  The  modern  village  of  Ofena,  about  12  miles 
N.  of  Popoli,  in  the  lofty  and  rugged  group  of 
mountains  N.  of  the  Atemus,  retains  the  ancient 
site  as  well  as  name.  It  was  a bishop’s  see  as  late 
as  the  6th  century,  and  numerous  antiquities  have 
been  found  there.  (Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluver.  p. 
140;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  271.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUFONA,  a river  in  Britain.  In  Tacitu§  (Annal 
xii.  31)  we  find  that  Ostorius  covered  the  rivers 
Sabrina  and  Antona  with  encampments.  The  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna  has  Aufona,  and  the  Gloucester- 
shire Avon  suits  the  locahty.  This  has  justified 
the  current  notion  that  such  was  either  the  true 
reading  of  Tacitus,  or  else  that  it  would  have  been 
more  correctly  so  written  by  the  author.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AUGEIAE  (Ailyetai ; Eth.  Avy edrr}s').  1.  A 
town  of  Locris  Epicnemidia,  near  Scarpheia,  men- 
tioned by  Homer,  but  which  had  disappeared  in  the 
time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  532;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

2.  A town  of  Laconia,  mentioned  by  Homer  (7Z. 
ii.  583),  probably  the  same  as  the  later  Aegiae. 
[Aegiae.] 

AU'GILA  (r^  Avy i\a:  Eth.  Avy iXirai.  Steph. 
B. ; AvyiKai,  Ptol. ; Augilae  or  Augylae,  Mela  and 
Plin. : Aujelah'),  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of  Barca,  in 
the  region  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N.  Africa,  about  3^°  S. 
of  Gyrene.  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
oases  formed  by  salt  hills  (koXwvoX  oKos'),  which  he 
places  at  intervals  of  10  days’  journey  along  the 
ridge  of  sand  which  he  supposes  to  form  the  N. 
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margin  of  the  Great  Desert.  His  distance  of  10 
days’  W.  of  the  oasis  of  Ammon  is  confirmed  by 
Homemann,  who  made  the  journey  with  great  speed 
in  9 days ; but  the  time  usually  taken  by  the  cara- 
vans is  13  days.  In  the  time  of  Herodotus  the 
oasis  belonged  to  the  Nasamones,  who  then  dwelt 
along  the  shore  from  Egypt  to  the  Great  Syrtis; 
and  who,  in  the  summer  time,  left  their  flocks  on 
the  coast,  and  migrated  to  Augila  to  gather  the 
dates  with  which  it  abounded.  (Herod,  iv.  172. 
182 : in  the  latter  passage  some  MSS.  have  AHy iXa.) 
It  was  not,  however,  uninhabited  at  other  seasons,  for 
Herodotus  expressly  says,  koI  &v6pwiroi  irepl  avThv 
olKeovai,  Mela  and  Pliny,  in  abridging  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  have  transferred  to  the  Augilae 
(by  a carelessness  which  is  evident  on  comparison) 
what  he  says  of  the  Nasamones.  (Mela,  i.  4,  8; 
Plin.  V.  4,  8.)  They  place  them  next  to  the  Gara- 
mantes,  at  a distance  of  12  days’  journey.  (Plin.) 
Ptolemy  (iv.  5.  § 30)  mentions  the  Augilae  and  the 
Nasamones  together,  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  Nasamones,  when  driven 
back  from  the  coast  by  the  Greek  colonists,  had 
made  the  oasis  of  Augila  their  chief  abode.  Ste- 
phanus  Byzantinus  calls  Augila  a city. 

The  oasis,  which  still  retains  its  ancient  name, 
forms  one  of  the  chief  stations  on  the  caravan  route 
from  Cairo  to  Fezzan.  It  is  placed  by  Pennell  in 
30°  3'  N.  lat.  and  22°  46'  E.  long.,  180  miles  SE. 
of  Barca,  180  W.  by  N.  of  Siwah  (the  Ammonium), 
and  426  E.  by  N.  of  Mourzouk.  Later  authorities 
place  Aujilah  (the  village)  in  29°  15'  N.  lat.  and 
21°  55'  E.  long.  It  consists  of  three  oases,  that  of 
Aujilah  properly  so  called,  and  those  of  Jalloo 
(Pacho:  Mojabra,  Homemann)  and  Leshkerreh, 
a little  E.  and  NE.  of  the  former,  containing  several 
villages,  the  chief  of  which  is  called  Aujilah,  and 
supporting  a population  of  9000  or  10,000.  Each 
of  these  oases  is  a small  hil)  (the  koXuvSs  of  Hero- 
dotus), covered  with  a forest  of  palm-trees,  and 
rising  out  of  an  unbroken  plain  of  red  sand,  at  the 
S.  foot  of  the  mountain  range  on  the  S.  of  Cyrenaica. 
The  sands  around  the  oasis  are  impregnated  with  salts 
of  soda.  They  are  connected  with  the  N.  coast  by  a 
series  of  smaller  oases.  Augila  is  still  famous  for  the 
palm-trees  mentioned  by  Herodotus  and  by  the  Arabian 
geographer  Abulfeda.  An  interesting  parallel  to 
Herodotus’s  story  of  the  gathering  of  the  date  har- 
vest by  the  Nasamones  occurs  in  the  case  of  a simi- 
lar oasis  further  to  the  E.,  the  dates  of  which  are 
gathered  by  the  people  of  Deraa  on  the  coast. 

According  to  Procopius  {Aedif.  vi.  1),  there  were 
temples  in  the  oasis,  which  Justinian  converted  into 
Christian  churches.  There  are  still  some  traces  of 
ruins  to  be  seen. 

(Pennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
209,  212,  213,  271;  Homemann,  Journal  of  Tra- 
vels from  Cairo  to  Mou/rzouh ; Heeren,  Researches, 
&c.,  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  213;  Pacho, 
Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique,  p.  272.)  [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTA  {Eth.  Augustanus,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
AvyovcTTa),  a Cilician  town,  in  the  interior.  (Plin. 
V.  27.)  The  name  shows  that  it  was  either  founded 
under  the  patronage  of  some  Poman  emperor,  or  a 
new  Poman  name  was  given  to  an  old  place.  Ptolemy 
places  this  town  in  a district  named  Bryelice.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  AUSCOPUM  (Auch),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ausci,  a people  of  Aquitania.  Augusta  was 
originally  Climberrum  (Mela,  iii.  2),  which  seems  to 
be  a Basque  name.  Like  many  other  Gallic  towns 
named  Augusta,  it  obtained  this  appellation  under 
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Augustus  or  some  of  his  successors.  It  was  on  the 
road  from  Bordeaux  to  Toulouse.  It  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Eliberre;  and  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  Aginnum  (A^rera)  to 
Lugdunum  in  Aquitania,  under  the  name  of  Clim- 
berrum. Auch  is  the  chief  town  of  the  department 
of  Gers,  and  on  the  river  Gers,  a tributary  of  the 
Garonne.  [Ausci.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  ASTUPICA.  [Asturica  Au- 
gusta.] 

AUGUSTA  EME'PITA  {kvyovara  'U/jLeplTa: 
Merida,  Pu.),  the  chief  city  of  Lusitania  in  Spain, 
was  built  in  B.  c.  23,  by  Publius  Carisius,  the 
legate  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  with  the  vete- 
rans of  the  5th  and  10th  legions  whose  term  of 
service  had  expired  (emeriti),  at  the  close  of  the 
Cantabrian  War.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  26;  Strab.  iii. 
pp.  151,  166.)  It  was,  of  course,  a colonia  from 
the  first,  and  at  a later  period  it  is  mentioned  as 
having  the  jus  Italic um.  (Paullus,  Dig.  viii.  de 
Cens.)  It  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  juridical 
divisions  of  Lusitania,  the  conventus  Emeritensis. 
(Plin.  iv.  22.  s.  35.)  It  speedily  became  the  capital 
of  Lusitania,  and  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  Spain. 
(Mela,  ii.  6.)  Ausonius  celebrates  it  in  the  follow- 
ing verses  (Or do  Nohil.  Urh.  viii.,  Wemsdorf,  Poet. 
Lat.  Min.  vol.  v.  p.  1329): — 

“ Clara  mihi  post  has  memorabere,  nomen  Iberum, 
Emerita  aequoreus  quam  praeterlabitur  amnis, 
Submittit  cui  tota  suos  Hispania  fasces. 

Corduba  non,  non  arce  potens  tibi  Tarraco  certat, 
Quaeque  sinu  pelagi  jactat  se  Bracara  dives.” 

Emerita  stood  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Anas  ( Gua- 
diana),  but  a part  of  its  territory  lay  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river,  on  which  account  Hyginus  places  it  in 
Baeturia.  (Hygin.  Lim.  Const,  p.  154.)  From 
its  position  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania  and  Baetica, 
we  have  various  statements  of  the  people  and  district 
to  which  it  belonged..  Strabo  assigns  it  to  the 
Turduli,  a part  of  whom  certainly  dwelt  at  one  time 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Anas  (comp.  Plin.  1.  c.); 
Prudentius  to  the  Vettones  (Hymn,  in  Eulal.  ix. 
186).  Ptolemy  simply  mentions  it  as  an  inland  city 
of  the  Lusitani  (ii.  5.  § 8).  It  is  one  of  his  points 
of  astronomical  observation,  having  14  hrs.  15  min. 
in  its  longest  day,  and  being  3^  hours  W.  of  Alex- 
andria (viii.  4.  § 3). 

Emerita  was  the  centre  of  a great  number  of  roads 
branching  out  into  the  three  provinces  of  Spain ; the 
chief  distances  along  which  were,  162  M.  P.  to 
Hispalis;  144  to  Corduba;  145,  161,  and  220,  by 
different  routes,  to  Olisipo;  313  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Anas;  632  to  Caesaraugusta,  or  348  by  a shorter 
route,  or  458  by  the  route  through  Lusitania.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  414,  415,  416,  418,  419,  420,  431,  432, 
433,  438,  444.)  Its  territory  was  of  great  fertility, 
and  produced  the  finest  olives.  (Plin.  xv.  3.  s.  4.) 
Pliny  also  mentions  a kind  of  cochineal  (coccus)  as 
found  in  its  neighbourhood  and  most  highly  esteemed 
(iv.  41.  s.  65). 

The  coins  of  Emerita  are  very  numerous,  most  of 
them  bearing  the  heads  of  the  Augustan  family, 
with  epigraphs  referring  to  the  origin  of  the  city, 
and  celebrating  its  founder,  in  some  cases  with 
divine  honours.  A frequent  type  is  a city  gate, 
generally  bearing  the  inscription  Emerita  Augusta, 
a device  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  cognizance 
of  the  modem  city.  (Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  384 ; 
Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  i.  pp.  12,  13.) 

And  well  may  Merida,  though  now  but  a poor 
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neglected  town  of  4500  inhabitants,  cling  to  the 
memory  of  her  past  glory;  for  few  cities  in  the 
Roman  empire  have  such  magnificent  ruins  to  attest 
their  ancient  splendour.  It  has  been  fitly  called 
“ the  Rome  of  Spain  in  respect  of  stupendous  and 
well-preserved  monuments  of  antiquity.”  (Ford,  p. 
258.)  Remains  of  all  the  great  buildings  which 
adorned  a Roman  city  of  the  first  class  are  found 
within  a circuit  of  about  half  a mile,  on  a hill  which 
formed  the  nucleus  of  the  city.  The  Goths  pre- 
served and  even  repaired  the  Roman  edifices ; and, 
at  the  Arab  conquest,  Merida  called  forth  from  the 
Moorish  leader  Musa  the  exclamation,  that  “ all  the 
world  must  have  been  called  together  to  build  such 
a city.”  The  conquerors,  as  usual,  put  its  stahihty 
to  the  severest  test,  and  the  ruins  of  Merida  consist 
of  what  was  sohd  enough  to  withstand  their  violence 
and  the  more  insidious  encroachments  of  the  citizens, 
who  for  ages  have  used  the  ancient  city  as  a quarry. 
Within  the  circuit  of  the  city,  the  ground  is  covered 
with  traces  of  the  ancient  roads  and  pavements,  re- 
mains of  temples  and  other  buildings,  fragments  of 
columns,  statues,  and  bas-reliefs,  with  numerous  in- 
scriptions. A particular  account  of  the  antiquities, 
which  are  too  numerous  to  describe  here,  is  given  by 
Laborde  and  Ford.  The  circus  is  still  so  perfect  that 
it  might  be  used  for  races  as  of  old,  and  the  theatre, 
the  vomitaries  of  which  are  perfect,  has  been  the  scene 
of  many  a modem  bull-fight.  The  great  aqueduct 
is  one  of-  the  grandest  remains  of  antiquity  in  the 
world;  and  there  are  several  other  aqueducts  of  less 
consequence,  and  the  remains  of  vast  reservoirs  for 
water.  The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Guadiana,  of 
81  arches,  2575  feet  long,  26  broad,  and  33  above 
the  river,  upheld  by  Goth  and  Moor,  and  repaired 
by  Philip  III.  in  1610,  remained  uninjured  till  the 
Peninsular  War  of  our  own  time,  when  some  of  the 
arches  were  blown  up,  in  April  1812.  (Florez, 
Esp.  Sagr.  \o\.  xiii.  pp.  87,  foil.;  Laborde,  Itine- 
raire  de  VEspagne,  vol.  iii.  pp.  399,  foil.,  3rd  ed.; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  pp.  258,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 
AUGUSTA  FIRMA.  [Astigi.] 

AUGUSTA  GEMELLA.  [Tucci.] 

AUGUSTA  JULIA.  [Gades.] 

AUGUSTA  PRAETO’RIA  (AuTouVra,  Strab.; 
Avyovara  UpaiTcapla,  Ptol.), ' a city  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  the  territory  of  the  Salassi,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major: 
it  is  now  called  Aosta,  and  gives  to  the  whole  valley 
of  the  Duria  the  name  of  Val  d Aosta.  It  was  a 
Roman  colony,  founded  by  Augustus,  who,  after  the 
complete  subjugation  of  the  Salassians  by  Terentius 
Varro,  estabhshed  here  a body  of  3,000  veterans. 
From  the  statement  of  Strabo,  that  the  colony  was 
settled  on  the  site  of  the  camp  of  Varro,  it  would 
appear  that  there  was  previously  no  town  on  this 
spot;  but  the  importance  of  its  position  at  the  point 
of  junction  of  the  two  passes  over  the  Pennine  and 
Graian  Alps  (the  Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard) 
caused  it  quicMy  to  rise  to  great  prosperity,  and  it 
soon  became,  what  it  has  ever  since  continued,  the 
capital  of  the  whole  valley  and  surrounding  region. 
(Strab.  iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25;  Plin.  iii.  17. 
s.  21 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 34.)  According  to  Pliny  it  was 
the  extreme  point  of  Italy  towards  the  north,  so  that 
he  reckons  the  length  of  that  cormtry  “ ab  Alpino 
fine  Praetoriae  Augustae  ” to  Rhegium.  {H.  N.  iii. 
5.  § 6.)  The  importance  of  Augusta  Praetoria 
under  the  Roman  empire  is  sufficiently  attested  by 
its  existing  remains,  among  which  are  those  of  a 
triumphal  arch  at  the  entrance  of  the  town  on  the 
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E.  side,  of  a very  good  style  of  architecture,  and 
probably  of  the  time  of  Augustus,  but  which  has 
lost  itg  inscription.  Besides  this,  there  is  another  an- 
cient gate,  now  half  buried  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
soil;  a fine  Roman  bridge,  and  some  remains  of  an 
amphitheatre;  while  numerous  architectural  frag- 
ments attest  the  magnificence  of  the  public  build- 
ings with  which  the  city  was  once  adorned.  (Millin. 
Vog.  en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  pp.  14 — 17.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
AUGUSTA  RAURACORUM  (^Augst),  the  chief 
town  of  the  Rauraci,  who  bordered  on  the  Helvetii. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  A Roman  colony  was  settled 
here  by  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, as  is  proved  by  an  inscription.  (Plin.  iv.  17, 
ed.  Hard,  note.)  Ammianus  (xiv.  10)  gives  it  the 
name  Rauracum,  and  fixes  its  position  on  the  border 
of  the  Rhine.  The  town  suffered  irom  the  Ale- 
manni,  and  was  reduced  to  a mere  fort,  Castrum 
Rauracense.  Angst  is  in  the  canton  of  Bale,  six 
miles  east  of  BS,le,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
It  is  now  a village.  In  the  sixteenth  century  there 
were  still  many  remains  of  Augusta,  and  among 
them  a large  amphitheatre.  [Raukaci.] 
AUGUSTA  SUESSONUM  or  SUESSIONUM 
(^Soissons).  The  position  of  this  place  is  determined 
by  the  Itineraries.  It  is  twice  called  simply  Sues- 
sonae  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  was  on  the  road  from 
Durocortorum  (^Hheims')  to  Samarobriva  (^Amiens'). 
Soissons  is  on  the  south  bank  of  the  A isne,  in  the 
department  of  Aisne.  Under  the  later  empire  there 
was  a Roman  manufactory  of  shields,  balistae,  and 
armour  for  the  cavalry  called  Clibanarii.  D’Anville 
and  others  suppose  that  the  Noviodunum  of  Caesar 
(J?.  G.  ii.  12)  was  the  place  that  afterwards  became 
Augusta  Suessonum ; and  it  may  be,  hut  it  is  only  a 
conjecture.  [Suessiones.]  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TAURINORUM  {Myoiara  Tavpi- 
vS>v,  Ptol.:  Torino  or  Tyrin'),  the  capital  of  the 
Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Taurini,  was  situated  on  the 
river  Padus,  at  its  junction  with  the  Duria  Minor  or 
Dora  Riparia.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  Padus 
began  to  be  navigable,  and  to  this  circumstance, 
combined  with  its  position  on  the  fine  of  high  road 
leading  from  Mediolanum  and  Ticinum  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Cottian  Alps  {Mont  Genevre),  the  city 
doubtless  owed  its  early  importance.  It  is  probable 
that  the  chief  city  of  the  Taurini,  which  was  taken 
by  Hannibal  immediately  after  his  descent  into  Italy 
(Polyb.  iii.  60),  and  the  name  of  which,  according 
to  Appian  {Annih.  5),  was  Taurasia,  was  the  same 
that  became  a Roman  colony  under  Augustus,  and 
received  from  him  the  name  of  Augusta.  The  only 
subsequent  mention  of  it  in  history  is  during  the 
civil  war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  A.  D.  69,  when 
a considerable  part  of  it  was  burnt  by  the  soldiers  of 
the  latter  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  66);  but  we  learn  both 
from  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  as  well  as  from  numerous 
inscriptions,  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank,  and 
was  a place  of  importance  under  the  Roman  empire. 
(Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 35 ; Grater.  Inscr 
pp.  458.  8,  495.  5;  Maffei,  Mus.  V&ron.  pp.  209 
— 233;  Millin.  Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  i.  p.  254.) 

The  name  of  Augusta  seems  to  have  been  gra- 
dually dropped,  and  the  city  itself  came  to  be  called 
by  the  name  of  the  tribe  to  which  it  belonged : thus 
we  find  it  termed  in  the  Itineraries  simply  “ Tau- 
rini,” from  whence  comes  its  modern  name  of  Torino 
or  Twrin.  It  continued  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a place  of  importance,  and  became  the 
capital  of  Piedmont,  as  it  now  is  of  the  kingdom  of 
Sardinia.  With  the  exception  of  the  inscriptions 
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which  have  been  mentioned  above,  it  retains  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  TREVIRORUM  {Trier,  or  Trhes, 
as  the  French  call  it),  a town  on  the  right  hank  of 
the  Mosel,  now  in  the  Prussian  territory.  It  was 
sometimes  simply  called  Augusta,  and  sometimes 
imder  the  later  empire  Treviri,  whence  the  modern 
name  Trier.  Caesar  names  no  town  among  the 
Treviri.  Trier  is  the  Colonia  Trevirorum  of  Tacitus 
{Hist.  iv.  62).  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  under  the 
name  of  Augusta  (lii.  2),  and  we  may  conclude  from 
the  probable  period  of  Mela  that  it  was  settled  by 
Augustus.  It  appears  from  Tacitus  (Hist.  iv.  77), 
that  the  Roman  colonia  was  connected  with  the  op- 
posite bank  by  a bridge,  as  the  modem  town  is ; and 
this  suburb  was  called  Vicus  Voclanni,  as  we  leam 
from  sepulchral  inscriptions  found  on  the  left  bank. 
Some  commentators  have  incorrectly  supposed  that 
Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  this  bridge;  but  he  is 
speaking  of  bridging  the  Rhine.  The  walls  of  the 
town  are  also  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  Ausonius, 
who  wrote  in  the  second  half  of  the  fourth  century 
of  the  Christian  aera,  places  Treviri  fourth  in  his 
list  of  “ nobiles  urbes,”  a rank  to  which  it  was  en- 
titled from  being  the  head  quarters  of  the  Roman 
commanders  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  frequent  residence 
of  the  Roman  emperors  or  Caesars.  From  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera 
Trier  was  visited  by  the  emperors,  and  in  the  fourth 
century  it  was  the  regular  imperial  residence  in  this 
division  of  Gallia.  Trier  was  one  of  the  sixty  great 
towns  of  Galha  which  were  taken  by  the  Franks 
and  the  Alemanni,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor 
Aurelian,  and  recovered  by  Probus.  (FI.  Vopiscus, 
Probics,  c.  13.)  The  restoration  of  Trier  seems  to 
be  due  to  the  emperor  Constantine  the  Great,  who 
from  A.  D.  306  to  A.  d.  331  frequently  resided  at 
Trier.  The  panegyric  attributed  to  the  rhetorician 
Eumenius,  pronounced  before  Constantine  at  Trier 
in  A.  D.  310,  speaks  of  the  walls  of  the  city  as  rising 
again;  and  the  conclusion,  from  the  words  of  the 
panegyrist,  seems  to  be  that  Constantine  rebuilt  or 
repaired  the  walls  of  Trier.  He  may  have  consi- 
derably beautified  the  place,  but  it  is  uncertain  how 
much,  after  it  had  been  damaged  by  the  Germans. 
Eumenius  mentions  the  great  circus  of  Trier,  the 
basilicae,  and  the  forum,  as  royal  works.  The  city 
probably  received  other  embellishments  after  the 
period  of  Constantine,  and  it  was  a flourishing  place 
when  Ausonius  wrote.  It  had  establishments  for 
education,  and  a mint.  Trier  stands  on  level  ground, 
suiTounded  by  gentle  hills,  the  slopes  of  which  are 
covered  with  vines,  as  they  were  when  Ausonius 
visited  the  place. 

The  Roman  bridge  over  the  Mosel,  probably  the 
work  of  Agrippa,  existed  till  the  French  wars  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  1689,  when  it  is  said  to  have  been 
blown  up.  All  that  now  remains  of  the  original 
structure  are  the  massive  foundations  and  the  piers. 
The  arches  were  restored  in  1717 — 1720.  The 

blocks  of  the  ancient  structure  are  from  six  to  nine 
feet  long,  three  feet  wide,  and  three  feet  high,  with- 
out any  cement.  The  piers  are  on  an  average  66 
feet  high  and  21  wide.  There  are  eight  arches. 
The  bridge  is  690  feet  long  and  24  wide.  One  of 
the  city  gates  remains,  which  recent  excavations 
have  shown  to  be  in  the  line  of  the  walls  of  the  city. 
This  Porta  Martis  or  Porta  Nigra,  as  it  was  called 
in  the  middle  ages,  is  a colossal  work.  It  is  a kind 
of  quadrangle  1 1 5 feet  long ; and  in  the  central  or 
prmcipal  part  it  is  47,  and  in  the  two  projecting 
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sides  67  feet  deep:  it  is  91  feet  high.  It  is  four 
stories  high  in  the  flanks,  but  in  one  of  the  flanks 
only  three  stories  remain.  There  are  two  gateways 
in  the  central  part,  each  14  feet  wide;  and  over  the 
gateways  there  is  a chamber  52  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  This  building  is  constructed  of  great  blocks 
of  stone,  without  cement ; some  of  them  four  to  five 
feet  in  length,  and  others  from  seven  to  nine  feet 
long.  It  is  a structure  of  enormous  strength,  a gi- 
gantic and  imposing  monument.  In  the  chambers 
there  is  a collection  of  Roman  antiquities  found  in 
and  about  Trier:  many  of  the  sculptures  are  of  ex- 
cellent workmanship.  A view  and  plan  of  the  Porta 
Nigra  are  given  in  the  Dictionary  of  Antiquities, 
p.  943.  On  the  outside  of  the  present  town  are  the 
remains  of  the  amphitheatre,  which  was  included 
within  the  ancient  walls.  The  longer  axis  is  219 
feet,  and  the  shorter  155.  There  are  also  remains 
of  the  ancient  Thermae,  which  are  constructed  of 
limestone  and  rows  of  bricks  alternately,  except  the 
beautiful  arches,  which  are  entirely  of  brick.  These 
and  other  remains  of  Trier  are  described  by  Wytten- 
bach,  Recherches  sv/r  Us  Antiquites  Romaines,  ^c., 
de  Treves,  and  Forschungen,  &c. ; and  also  by  other 
writers.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRICASTINORUM,  as  Phny  (iii. 
4)  calls  it,  or  Augusta,  as  it  is  simply  called  in  the 
Itineraries.  It  was  on  the  road  between  Valentia 
( Valence'),  on  the  Rhone, and  Dea  Vocontiorum  (Die). 
It  is  said  to  be  Aoust-en-Diois,  on  the  Drome  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone,  and  in  the  department  of  Drome. 
D’Anville  places  Augusta  Tricastinorum  at  St.  Paul- 
trois- Chateaux,  north  of  Orange;  and  the  Augusta 
of  the  Itineraries  at  Aouste.  There  are  said  to  be 
considerable  remains  at  Aouste.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  TRINOBANTUM.  [Londinium.] 
AUGUSTA  VAGIENNORUM  (Ah^oiiara  Bo- 
yievvwv,  Ptol.;  an  inscription,  Orell.  76,  has  Aug. 
Bag.  for  Augusta  Bagiennorum),  the  chief  city  of 
the  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Vagienni,  is  mentioned 
both  by  Phny  and  Ptolemy,  and  the  former  speaks 
of  it  as  a place  of  importance.  (Plin.  hi.  5.  s.  7 ; 
Ptol.  hi.  1.  § 35.)  But  though  the  name  would 
lead  us  to  suppose  that  it  was  a colony  of  Augustus, 
we  have  no  account  of  its  foundation,  nor  do  an- 
cient authors  afibrd  any  clue  to  its  position.  It  was 
placed  by  D’Anville  at  Vico,  near  Mondovi ; but  a 
local  antiquarian,  Durandi,  has  satisfactorily  proved 
that  some  Roman  ruins  sthl  visible  near  Bene  (a 
considerable  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  between  the 
vaUeys  of  the  Tanaro  and  the  Stwra,  about  1 2 miles 
from  the  site  of  Pollentia)  are  those  of  Augusta 
Vagiennorum.  They  comprise  the  remains  of  an 
aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  baths,  and  other  buildings, 
and  cover  a considerable  extent  of  ground.  The 
name  of  Bene  is  itself  probably  only  a corruption  of 
Bagienna,  the  form  of  the  ancient  name  which  is 
found  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Dmandi, 
Dell  Augusta  de'  Vagienni,  Torino,  1769;  Millin, 
Voy.  en  Piemont,  vol.  h.  p.  50.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUGUSTA  VEROMANDUORUM,  the  chief 
town  of  the  Veromandm,  who  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  ii.  4,  16).  The  name  of  this  place  first 
occurs  in  Ptolemy;  and  its  identity  mth  St.  Quentin, 
in  the  department  of  Aisne,  is  proved  by  the  Roman 
roads  from  Soissons,  Amiens,  and  Bavay,  which  in- 
tersected here.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTA  VINDELICORUM(Ay7ovo-TaOue?/- 
SehiKuu:  Augsburg),  the  capital  of  Vindelicia  or 
Raetia  Secunda,  situated  on  the  rivers  Lech  (Liens) 
and  Wertach  (Vindo  ?).  It  was  founded  by  Au- 
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gustus  about  A.  D.  14,  after  the  conquest  of  Raetia 
by  Drusus.  This  is  no  doubt  the  place  to  which 
Tacitus  (^Germ.  41)  applies  the  expression  “ splen- 
didissima  Eaetiae  provinciae  colonia.”  During  the 
second  half  of  the  fourth  century  the  Romans  with- 
drew their  garrison,  and  the  place  was  given  up  to 
the  Alemanni,  under  whom  it  soon  became  again  a 
town  of  great  eminence.  (Sext.  Euf.  10;  Ptol.  ii. 
12.  § 3;  comp.  Von  Raiser,  Die  Rom.  Denhmdler 
zu  Augshwrg,  1820.  4to.)  [L.  S.] 

AUGUSTOBONA.  [Tricasses.] 
AUGUSTOBRI'GA  (Avyovardepiya:  Eth.  Au- 
gustobrigenses).  1.  A city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  road 
from  Emerita  to  Toletum,  56  M.  P.  from  the  former 
and  55  from  the  latter.  Ant.  p.  438.)  It 

seems  to  correspond  to  Puente  de  Arqohispo,  on  the 
N.  bank  of  the  Tagus:  others  seek  it  at  Villar 
Pedroso.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  396.) 

2.  A city  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  probably 
near  Ciudad  Rodrigo.  (Ptol.  ii.  5,  § 9.) 

It  is  uncertain  which  of  the  above  is  the  stipen- 
diary town  of  Phny  (iv.  22.  s.  35.) 

3.  (^Aldea  el  Muro,  near  Soria"),  a city  of  the 

Pelendones,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  23  M.  P. 
E.  of  Numantia,  on  the  road  to  Caesaraugusta.  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  442;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 54;  Florez,  Esp.  Sagr. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  41 ; D’Anville,  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xl.  p.  767 ; Ukert,  id.  p.  454.)  [P.  S.] 

AUGUSTODUNUM.  [Bibractb.] 
AUGUSTODURUS,  mentioned  in  the  Table,  is 
said  to  be  Bayeux,  in  the  department  of  Calvados, 
as  the  Roman  milestones  prove  (Walckenaer,  Geog. 
^c.  vol.  i.  pp.  385,  396),  which  have  been  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bayeux,  with  the  name  Augus- 
todurus  on  them.  D’Anville  identified  the  Araegenus 
of  the  Table  with  Bayeux.  [G.  L.] 

AUGUSTOMAGUS  (Senlis),  is  placed  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between  Caesaromagus 
(^Beauvais)  and  Suessonae  (^Soissons).  In  the  No- 
titia  Imperii  the  Silvanectes  are  mentioned  as  be- 
longing to  Belgica  Secunda,  and  the  Civitas  Silva- 
nectum  is  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces 
of  Gallia.  The  name  Silvanectes  points  to  the  mo- 
dern Senlis,  in  the  department  of  Oise.  [G.  L.] 
AUGUSTOMANA.  [Tricasses.] 
AUGUSTONE'METUM  (^Avyovarovefierov),  the 
chief  town  of  the  Arvemi,  which  Strabo  calls  Ne- 
mossus  (p.  191),  and  places  on  the  Loire;  but  he 
either  placed  it  on  the  Loire  through  mistake,  or  by 
the  Loire  he  means  that  branch  of  the  Loire  called 
the  Elaver  (^Allier).  The  name  Augustonemetum 
occurs  in  Ptolemy  and  in  the  Table.  The  place  was 
afterwards  simply  called  Arvemi  (Ammian.  xv.  11), 
though  in  the  passage  of  Ammianus  the  people  may 
be  meant.  It  seems  that  Pliny  (34,  c.  7),  when  he 
speaks  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Mercury  made  “ in 
civitate  Galliae  Arvemis,”  must  mean  the  city  and 
not  the  territory;  and  this,  as  D’Anville  observes 
(^Notice,  ^c.),  is  singular,  because  the  practice  of 
giving  the  name  of  a people  to  the  chief  town  of  the 
people  did  not  come  in  use  until  after  Pliny’s  time. 
Clermont,  in  the  Auvergne,  which  represents  Augus- 
tonemetum, does  not  bear  either  the  ancient  name 
or  the  name  of  the  people,  but  the  identity  is  certain. 
An  old  Latin  historian  of  Pippin,  quoted  by  D’An- 
ville, makes  the  “ urbs  Arvema  ” and  “ Claras 
Mens,”  that  is  Clermont,  identical;  and  Aimoin  also 
speaks  of  “Arvemis  quae  Claras  mens  dicitur.” 
Clermont  Ferrand,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Puy  de  Dome,  is  on  a small  stream  which  flows  into 
the  Allier.  [G.  L.] 
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AUGUSTORITUM  (Avyova-rSpnov),  the  capital 
of  the  Lemovices,  a Gallic  tribe,  the  neighbours  of 
the  Arvemi  on  the  west.  In  the  Table,  Augus- 
toritum  is  abbreviated  or  corrupted  into  Ausrito. 
The  Anton.  Itin.  between  Burdigala,  Bordeaux,  and 
Argentomagus,  Argenton,  agrees  with  the  modem 
measurements,  and  determines  the  position  of  Au- 
gustoritum  to  be  Limoges,  the  fonner  capital  of  the 
Limosin.  [G.L.] 

AULAEI  TICHOS  or  CASTRUM  {AhXalov 
re?xos : Kurudere  f),  a Thracian  town  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine,  south  of  Apollonia.  (Arrian,  Peripl. 
p.  24.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  Thera,  men- 
tioned in  the  Tabul.  Peuting.,  and  as  the  Theras 
Chorion  in  the  Periplus  Anonymus  (p.  14).  [L.  S.J 

AULERCI,  appears  to  be  a generic  name,  which 
included  several  Celtic  tribes.  Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  34) 
names  the  Aulerci  with  the  Veneti  and  the  other 
maritime  states  In  B.  G.  vii.  75,  he  enumerates, 
among  the  clients  of  the  Aedui,  the  Aulerci  Bran- 
novices  and  Brannovii,  as  the  common  text  stands ; 
but  the  names  in  this  chapter  of  Caesar  are  corrupt, 
and  “ Brannovii  ” does  not  appear  to  be  genuine.  If 
the  name  Aulerci  Brannovices  is  genuine  in  vii.  75, 
this  branch  of  the  Aulerci,  which  was  dependent  on 
the  Aedui,  must  be  distinguished  from  those  Au- 
lerci who  were  situated  between  the  Lower  Seine  and 
the  Loire,  and  separated  from  the  Aedui  by  the  Se- 
nones,  Camutes,  and  Biturir  es  Cubi. 

Again,  in  vii.  75,  Caesar  mentions  the  Aulerci 
Cenomani  and  the  Aulerci  Eburones,  as  the  text 
stands ; but  it  is  generally  agreed  that  for  Eburones 
we  must  read  Eburovices,  as  in  .B.  G.  iii.  17.  In 
this  chapter  (vii.  75)  Caesar  also  mentions  the  mari- 
time states  (ii.  34)  under  the  name  of  the  Armoric 
states;  but  his  list  does  not  agree  with  the  hst  in 
ii.  34,  and  it  does  not  contain  the  Aulerci.  Caesar 
(iii.  17)  mentions  a tribe  of  Diablintes  or  Diablintres, 
to  whom  Ptolemy  gives  the  generic  name  of  Aulerci. 
It  seems,  then,  that  Aulerci  was  a general  name 
under  wliich  several  tribes  were  included  [Ceno- 
mani, Diablintes,  Eburovices].  [G.  L.] 

AULIS  (AuAts:  Eth.  AvKi^evs,fem.  AvXiBls),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  situated  on  the  Euripus,  and  cele- 
brated as  the  place  at  which  the  Grecian  fleet  as- 
sembled, when  they  were  about  to  sail  against  Troy. 
Strabo  says  that  the  harbour  of  Auhs  could  only 
hold  fifty  ships,  and  that  therefore  the  Grecian  fleet 
must  have  assembled  in  the  large  port  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, called  $a6hs  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403.) 

Livy  states  (xlv.  27)  that  Aulis  was  distant  three 
miles  from  Chalcis.  Aulis  appears  to  have  stood 
upon  a rocky  height,  since  it  is  called  by  Homer  (7^. 
ii.  303)  AvAls  Tterprieaaa.,  and  by  Strabo  (1.  c.)  Tre- 
Tpwdes  x^p'^'OV.  These  statements  agree  with  the 
position  assigned  to  Aulis  by  modem  travellers. 
About  three  miles  south  of  Chalcis  on  the  Boeotian 
coast  are  “ two  bays  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
rocky  peninsula;  the  northern  is  small  and  winding, 
the  southern  spreads  out  at  the  end  of  a channel 
into  a large  circular  basin.  The  latter  harbour,  as 
well  as  a village  situated  a mile  to  the  southward  of 
it,  is  called  Vathy,  a name  evidently  derived  from 
)8a6i»s  \ip.)]v  ” (Leake.)  We  may  therefore  con- 
clude that  Aulis  was  situated  on  the  rocky  penin- 
sula between  these  two  bays. 

Aulis  was  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  It  is 
caUed  a Kd>firj  by  Strabo.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
it  had  only  a few  inhabitants,  who  were  potters.  Its 
temple  of  Artemis,  which  Agamemnon  is  said  to 
have  founded,  was  still  standing  when  Pausanias 
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visited  the  place.  (Dicaearch.  88;  Paus.  ix.  19. 
§ 6,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Northern  Greece, 

vol.  ii.  p.  262,  seq. ; Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica, 
p.  4,  seq.) 

AULOCEENAE,  “a  valley  ten  Eoman  miles 
fi-om  Apamia  (Cibotus)  for  those  who  are  going  to 
Phrygia.”  (Plin.  v.  29.)  “ The  Marsyas,”  says 

Pliny,  “ rises  and  is  soon  hidden  in  the  place  where 
Llarsyas  contended  with  Apollo  on  the  pipe  in  Aulo- 
crenae;”  whence,  perhaps,  the  place  derives  its  name 
from  the  legend  of  Apollo  and  Marsyas,  as  it  means 
the  fountains  of  the  pipe.  Strabo  describes  the  Mar- 
syas and  Maeander  as  rising,  according  to  report,  in 
one  lake  above  Celaenae,  which  produces  reeds 
adapted  for  making  mouth-pieces  for  pipes ; he  gives 
no  name  to  the  lake.  Pliny  (xvi.  44)  says,  “ We 
have  mentioned  the  tract  (regio)  Aulocrene,  through 
which  a man  passes  from  Apamia  into  Phrygia; 
there  a plane  tree  is  shown  from  which  Marsyas  was 
suspended,  after  being  vanquished  by  Apollo.”  But 
Pliny  has  not  mentioned  the  “ regio  Aulocrene  ” be- 
fore; and  the  passage  to  which  he  refers  (v.  29), 
and  which  is  here  literally  rendered,  is  not  quite 
clear.  But  he  has  mentioned,  in  another  passage 
(v.  29),  a lake  on  a mountain  Aulocrene,  in  which 
the  Maeander  rises.  Hamilton  (^Researches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  498)  found  near  Denair  (Apameia  Ci- 
’botus),  a lake  nearly  two  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  reeds  and  rushes,  which  he  considers  to  be 
the  source  of  the  I\Iaeander,  and  also  to  be  the  lake 
described  by  Pliny  on  the  Mons  Aulocrene.  But 
the  Aulocrenae  he  considers  to  be  in  the  plain  of 
Domhai.  Thus  Pliny  mentions  a “ regio  Aulocrene,” 
a “ mons  Aulocrene,”  and  a valley  (convallis)  Aulo- 
crenae. [jMaeander.]  [G.  L.] 

AULOCEE'NE.  [Aulocrenae.] 

AULON  (AuAwv),  a hollow  between  hills  or 
banks,  was  the  name  given  to  many  such  districts, 
and  to  places  situated  in  them. 

1.  A valley  in  the  north-west  of  Messenia,  upon 
the  confines  of  Elis  and  Messenia,  and  through  which 
there  was  a route  into  the  Lepreatis.  Pausanias 
speaks  of  “ a temple  of  Asclepius  Aulonius  in  what 
is  called  Aulon,”  which  he  places  near  the  river 
Neda ; but  whether  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Aulon  is  uncertain.  The  French  Commission  sup- 
pose that  there  was  a town  of  this  name,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  defile  which  conducts  from  Cypa- 
rissia  to  the  mouth  of  the  Neda,  and  believe  that  its 
position  is  marked  by  some  ruins  near  the  sea  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river  Cyparissus.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  350 ; Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 25,  iii.  3.  § 8 ; 
Polyaen.  ii.  14 ; Paus.  iv.  36.  § 7 ; Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  484;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  116.) 

2.  In  Mygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  a day’s 
march  from  the  Chalcidian  Amae.  (Thuc.  iv.  103.) 
Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  170)  regards 
it  as  simply  the  name  of  the  pass,  through  which 
the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe  flow  by  means  of  a river 
into  the  Strymonic  gulf ; but  it  appears  to  have  been 
also  the  name  of  a place  in  this  pass.  In  later 
times  at  all  events  there  was  a town  caUed  Aulon, 
since  it  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Macedonian  cities 
restored  hy  Justinian.  (De  Aedif.  iv.  4.) 

3.  A small  place  in  Attica  in  Ae  mining  district 
of  Laurium.  [Laurium.] 

4.  (Valona'),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum 
between  ApoUonia  and  Oricum,  a little  south  of  the 
Aous,  and  on  a deep  bay.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 3;  Tab. 
Pent.;  Hierocl.) 

AULON,  a hill  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentmn, 
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noticed  by  Horace  for  the  excellence  and  abundance 
of  its  wine.  Martial  also  speaks  of  it  as  producing 
excellent  wine  as  well  as  wool,  for  which  the  whole 
neighbourhood  of  Tarentum  was  famous.  (Hor.  Carm. 
ii.  6.  18;  Mart.  xiii.  125.)  Its  site  still  retains  its 
ancient  celebrity  in  the  former  respect  : it  is  now 
called  Monte  Melone  (probably  a corruption  of 
lone'),  a sloping  ridge  on  the  sea  shore  about  eight 
miles  SE.  of  Tarentum.  (Eomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  295; 
Carducci,  Delizie  Tarantine,  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AULON  (Nv\dv : El-Ghor),  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  the  great  valley  through  which 
the  Jordan  flows  helow  the  Lake  of  Tiberias,  and 
to  its  continuation  quite  across  the  whole  length  of 
the  Dead  Sea,  and  for  some  distance  beyond.  It 
signifies  a depressed  tract  of  plain,  usually  between 
two  mountains,  and  corresponds  with  the  Ghor  of 
the  Arabian  writers.  (Edrisi^ar  Jauhert,  pp.  337, 
338;  Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  pp.  8,  9;  Schulten’s  Index 
Vit,  Salad,  s.  v.  Algaurum.')  According  to  Euse- 
bius its  extreme  limits  are  Mt.  Libanus,  and  the 
Desert  of  Paran,  in  Arabia  Petraea.  Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.  344)  describes  the  course  of  the  valley 
in  the  upper  end,  near  Lake  Tiberias,  as  running 
from  N.  by  E.  to  S.  by  W.,  and  as  about  two  hours 
broad.  The  plain  through  which  the  river  flows  is 
for  the  most  part  barren,  without  .trees  or  verdure; 
the  cliffs  and  slopes  of  the  river -uplands  present  a 
wild  and  cheerless  aspect.  Opposite  to  Jericho  its 
general  course  is  the  same,  but  the  cleft  which  forms 
the  valley  widens,  and  the  river  flows  through  the 
broad  plain  which  is  called  on  the  W.  “ the  Plain  of 
Jericho,”  on  the  E.  “ the  Plain  of  Moab.”  Jose- 
phus speaks  of  the  Jordan  as  flowing  through  a 
desert  (B.  J.  iii.  10.  § 7,  iv.  8.  § 2),  and  it  preserves 
this  character  to  the  present  day.  The  low  bed  of 
the  river,  the  absence  of  inundation  and  of  tributary 
streams,  have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  The 
part  of  the  valley  which  is  S.  of  the  Dead  Sea  has 
not  yet  been  sufficiently  explored.  The  whole  of 
the  valley  of  the  Jordan  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  those  long  fissures  which  occur  frequently  among 
limestone  mountains,  and  has  given  to  Palestine  its 
remarkable  configuration.  And  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  phenomenon  is  referable  to  volcanic  action, 
of  which  the  country  around  exhibits  frequent  traces. 
(Eobinson,  Palestine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  215,  258,  305; 
Von  Eaumer’s  Palestina,  p.  56;  Eeland,  Palaest. 
p.  364;  Eosenmiiller,  Bihl.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
146 ; Eitter,  Erdkunde  West  Asien,  vol.  xv.  p.  481.) 

2.  In  Syria.  [Coele  Syria.] 

3.  A town  in  Crete  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  probably 
the  same  as  the  Episcopal  See  of  Aulopotamos. 
(Cornelius,  Greta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  233.)  According 
to  Hoeck  (Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  431)  it  is  represented  by 
a place  called  Aulon,  S.  of  Retimo.  [E.  B.  J.] 

AUEANITIS.  [Hauran.] 

AUEA'SIUS  MONS  (rh  Avpaaiov  opos:  Jebel 
Auress'),  a mountain  of  N.  Africa,  in  the  S.  of 
Numidia,  below  the  city  of  Lambesa.  It  forms  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  so-called  Middle  Atlas,  which 
it  connects  with  the  main  chain  of  the  Great  Atlas. 
[Atlas.]  It  divides  the  waters  which  flow  into 
the  hasin  of  the  lake  Tritonis  (Melrir')  from  those 
which  flow  NE.  into  the  hasin  of  the  Bagradas. 
(Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  13,  19,  Aedif.  vi.  7.)  It  ap- 
pears to  he  the  Audus  Mons  of  Ptolemy  (rh  AvSov 
opos,  iv.  3.  § 16).  [P.  S.] 

AUEEA  CHEESONESUS  (y  xP^f^V  X^PP<^’'V- 
aosf  in  India  extra  Gangem,  is  supposed  to  corre- 
spond to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca.  There  is  also 
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an  Aurea  Regio  X^P“) 

world.  For  particulars,  see  India.  [P.  S.] 
AURELIANORUM  URBS  or  CIVITAS.  [Ge- 

NABUM.] 

AURGI,  a city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  mentioned  in 
an  inscription,  Municipium  Flavium  Aurgita- 
NUM.  (Muratori,  p.  1103,  No.  6.)  Ukert  supposes 
it  to  be  Jaeih  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  370).  [P.  S.] 

AURINX,  a city  in  the  S.  of  Hispania,  not  far 
from  Munda  (Liv.  xxiv.  42);  doubtless  the  same 
place  as  Oringis,  on  the  confines  of  the  Melesses, 
which  Hasdrubal  made  his  head  quarters  against. 
Scipio,  B.  c.  207.  It  was  at  that  time  the  most 
wealthy  city  of  the  district,  and  had  a fertile  terri- 
tory, and  silver  mines  worked  by  the  natives.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  3.)  PUny  mentions  it,  with  a slight  differ- 
ence of  form,  Oningis,  among  the  oppida  stipendiaria 
of  the  conventus  Astigitanus.  (Liv.  iii.  1.  s.  3.) 
Ukert  places  it  between  Monclova  and  Ximena  de 
la  Frontera  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  359).  [P.  S.] 

AURUNCA,  the  capital  or  metropolis  of  thehttle 
mountain  tribe  of  the  Aurunci,  in  the  more  hmited 
sense  of  that  name  [Aurunci],  was  situated  on  one 
of  the  summits  of  the  volcanic  group  of  mountains, 
which  rise  above  the  plains  of  Campania,  near 
Suessa  and  Teanum.  Its  name  is  found  only  in 
Festus  (v.  Avsonia),  who  tells  us  it  was  founded 
by  Auson,  the  son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe ; but  Livy 
clearly  alludes  to  its  existence,  though  without  men- 
tioning the  name.  He  tells  us,  that  in  b.c.  337, 
the  Aurunci,  being  hard  pressed  by  their  neigh- 
bours the  Sidicini,  abandoned  their  city,  and  took 
refuge  at  Suessa,  which  they  fortified;  and  that 
their  ancient  city  was  destroyed  by  the  Sidicini. 
(Liv.  viii.  15.)  It  was  never  rebuilt,  and  hence  no 
subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but  some  vestiges 
of  it  have  been  discovered  on  the  summit  of  a nar- 
row mountain  ridge,  now  called  La  Serra,  or  La 
Cortinella,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Suessa,  where 
there  are  some  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls,  and 
massive  substructions,  probably  those  of  a temple. 
The  hill  on  which  it  stood  forms  part  of  the  outer 
edge,  or  encirchng  ridge  of  an  ancient  volcanic 
crater,  the  highest  point  of  which,  called  the  Monte 
di  Sta  Croce,  attains  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet 
above  the  sea ; and  the  site  of  the  ancient  town  must 
have  been,  hke  that  of  Alba  Longa,  a long  and  nar- 
row plateau  on  the  summit  of  this  ridge.  It  is  to 
this  elevated  position  that  Virgil  alludes.  (“  De 
collibus  altis  Aurunci  misere  patres,”  Aen.  vii. 
727.)  For  the  description  of  the  remains  and  site 
of  the  ancient  city,  see  Abeken,  Ann.  d.  Inst. 
1839,  p.  199 — 206,  and  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes, 
p.  175  — 178.  Suessa  was  frequently  distinguished 
by  the  epithet  Aurunca,  and  hence  Juvenal  (i.  20) 
terms  Lucilius,  who  was  a native  of  that  city, 
“ Auruncae  alumnus.”  [E.  H.  B,] 

AURUNCI  (AijpoiryKoi),  is  the  name  given  by 
Roman  writers  to  an  ancient  race  or  nation  of  Italy. 
It  appears  certain  that  it  was  originally  the  appel- 
lation given  by  them  to  the  people  called  Ausones 
by  the  Greeks:  indeed,  the  two  names  are  merely 
different  forms  of  the  same,  with  the  change  so  com- 
mon in  Latin  of  the  s into  the  r.  (Aurunci  = Au- 
runici=Auruni= Ausuni.)  The  identity  of  the 
two  is  distinctly  asserted  by  Servius  (ad  Aen.  vii. 
727),  and  clearly  imphed  by  Dion  Cassius  (Fr.  2), 
where  he  says,  that  the  name  of  Ausonia  was  pro- 
perly applied  only  to  the  land  of  the  Auruncans, 
between  the  Volscians  and  the  Campanians.  In  like 
maimer  Festus  («.  v.  Attsonia)  makes  the  mythical 
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hero  Auson  the  founder  of  the  city  of  Aurunca. 
Servius  terras  the  Aurunci  one  of  the  most  ancient 
nations  of  Italy  (ad  Aen.  vii.  206) ; and  they  cer- 
tainly appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period  much 
more  powerful  and  widely  spread  than  we  subse- 
quently find  them.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
name  was  ever  employed  by  the  Romans  in  the  vague 
and  extensive  sense  in  which  that  of  Ausones  was 
used  by  the  Greeks.  [Ausones.] 

At  a later  period,  in  the  fourth  century  b.  c.,  the 
two  names  of  Aurunci  and  Ausones  had  assumed  a 
distinct  signification,  and  came  to  be  applied  to  two 
petty  nations,  evidently  mere  subdivisions  of  the  same 
great  race,  both  dwelling  on  the  frontiers  of  Latium 
and  Campania;  the  Ausones  on  the  W.  of  the  Liris, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  mountains  of  the  Vol- 
scians; the  Auruncans,  on  the  other  hand,  being 
confined  to  the  detached  group  of  volcanic  mountains 
now  called  Monte  di  Sta  Croce,  or  Rocca  Monjina, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Liris,  together  with  the  hills 
that  slope  from  thence  towards  the  sea.  Their  an- 
cient stronghold  or  metropohs,  Aurunca,  was  situ- 
ated near  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  while  Suessa, 
which  they  subsequently  made  their  capital,  was  on 
its  south-western  slope,  commanding  the  fertile  plains 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  On  the  E.  and  S.  they  bor- 
dered closely  on  the  Sidicini  of  Teanum  and  the 
people  of  Cales,  who,  according  to  Livy  (viii.  16), 
were  also  of  Ausonian  race,  but  were  politically  dis- 
tinct from  the  Auruncans.  Virgil  evidently  regards 
these  hiUs  as  the  original  abode  of  the  Auruncan 
race  (Aen.  vii.  727),  and  speaks  of  them  as  merely 
a petty  people.  But  the  first  occasion  on  which 
they  appear  in  Roman  history  exhibits  them  in  a 
very  different  light,  as  a'  warhke  and  powerful  nation, 
who  had  extended  their  conquests  to  the  very  bor- 
ders of  Latium. 

Thus,  in  b.c  503,  we  find  the  Latin  cities  of 
Cora  and  Pometia  “ revolting  to  the  Aurunci,”  and 
these  powerful  neighbours  supporting  them  with  a 
large  army  against  the  infant  repubhc.  (Liv.  ii.  16, 
17.)  And  a few  years  later  the  Auruncans  took 
up  arms  as  alhes  of  the  Volscians,  and  advanced 
with  their  army  as  far  as  Aricia,  where  they  fought 
a great  battle  with  the  Roman  consul  Servihus. 
(Id.  ii.  26;  Dionys.  vi.  32.)  On  this  occasion  they 
are  termed  by  Dionysius  a warlike  people  of  great 
strength  and  fierceness,  who  occupied  the  fairest 
plains  of  Campania;  so  that  it  seems  certahi  the 
name  is  here  used  as  including  the  people  to  whom 
the  name  of  Ausones  (in  its  more  hmited  sense)  is 
afterwards  apphed.  From  this  time  the  name  of 
the  Auruncans  does  not  again  occur  till  b,  c.  344, 
when  it  is  evident  that  Livy  is  speaking  only  of  the 
petty  people  who  inhabited  the  mountain  of  Rocca 
Monjina,  who  were  defeated  and  reduced  to  sub- 
mission without  difficulty.  (Liv.  vii.  28.)  A few 
years  later  (b.c.  337)  they  were  compelled  by  the 
attacks  of  their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  to  apply  for 
aid  to  Rome,  and  meanwhile  abandoned  their  strong- 
hold on  the  mountain  and  established  themselves  in 
their  new  city  of  Suessa.  (Id.  viii.  15.)  No  mention 
of  their  name  is  found  in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the 
Romans  in  this  part  of  Italy;  and  as  in  b.  c.  313  a 
Roman  colony  was  estabhshed  at  Suessa  (Liv.  ix. 
28),  their  national  existence  must  have  been  thence- 
forth at  an  end.  Their  territory  was  subsequently 
included  in  Campania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSA  (Avaa),  the  chief  city  of  the  Ausetani, 
was  called  in  the  middle  ages  Ausona  and  Vicus 
I Ausonensis,  Vic  de  Osane,  whence  its  modem  name 
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of  Vique,  or  VicTi.  It  lies  W.  of  Gerona,  on  a S. 
tributary  of  the  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 70;  Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  22,  p.  191.) 
There  is  a coin  with  the  inscription  Ausa  ; but  it 
is  probably  spurious.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  35 ; Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  29 ; Sestini,  Lettere,  vol.  ix.  praef.,  Med. 
Isp.  p.  104;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSARA  (Aifa-apa).  1.  A city  of  the  Sacha- 
litae  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 11), 
in  the  modem  district  of  Mahrah:  probably  the 
capital  of  Pliny’s  Ausaritae  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  from 
which  apparently  a peculiar  kind  of  incense  enume- 
rated by  him  (xii.  25.  s.  16)  derived  its  name. 
Forster  identifies  it  with  Ras-al-Sair.  (^Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  177,  178.) 

2.  Another  to^vn  of  the  same  name  as  the  pre- 
ceding is  enumerated  among  the  inland  cities  of 
Arabia  Felix  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  30),  and  placed  by 
him  in  long.  71°,  lat.  25°  30',  which  Forster  finds 
in  the  modern  town  of  Zarfa,  in  the  Hedjaz.  (Ibid, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  130.)  [G.  W.] 

AUSCHFSAE  (Aiarxlcrat,  Herod,  iv.  171;  AiJ- 
(TxtTai,  Apollod.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  koftaai,  Diod.  Sic. 
iii.  42;  Auxirat,  Ptol,  iv.  5.  § 21;  Avx^rai,  Nonn. 
Dionys.  xiii.  375),  a Libyan  people  in  Cyrenaica, 
Wi  of  the  Asbystae,  extending  S.  of  Barca  as  far 
W,  as  the  Hesperides  (aft.  Berenice),  on  the  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis.  Ptolemy  alone  places  them 
in  Marmarica. 

There  are  some  exceedingly  interesting  remains 
of  forts,  of  an  extremely  ancient  style  of  building, 
which  are  fully  described  by  Barth,  who  regards 
them  as  works  of  the  Auschisae,  and  fortifies  his 
opinion  by  the  statement  of  Pliny  (iv.  1),  that  it 
was  the  common  custom  of  the  Libyan  tribes  to 
build  forts.  (Beechey,  Proceedings  of  the  Expe- 
dition to  explore  the  N.  coast  of  Af  rica,  pp.  251, 
252 ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  &c.  p.  354.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSCI  ({Av(tklol),  also  Auscenses,  one  of  the 
nations  of  Aquitania  who  submitted  to  Caesar’s 
legatus,  P.  Crassus,  in  b.  c.  56.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
says  that  they  had  the  Latinitas  at  the  time  when 
he  wrote.  Mela  (iii.  2)  calls  the  Ausci  the  most 
illustrious  of  the  Aquitanian  nations.  Their  terri- 
tory was  fertile.  The  position  of  the  Ausci  is  de- 
termined by  that  of  Auch,  or  Augusta  Auscoram, 
their  chief  town;  and  their  territory  may  be  repre*- 
sented  pretty  nearly  by  the  French  department  of 
Gers.  [Augusta  Auscorum.]  [G.  L.] 

AUSENSES  (’AufreA),  a Libyan  people,  in  North 
Africa,  dwelling  about  the  lake  Tritonis  at  the 
bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  next  to  the  Machlyes. 
The  Machlyes  were  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  and 
the  Ausenses  on  the  N.  (E.  and  W.  respectively, 
according  to  the  view  of  Herodotus),  the  river  Triton 
being  the  boundary  between  them : the  latter  people, 
therefore,  were  in  the  S.  of  the  district  afterwards 
called  Byzacena.  (Herod,  iv.  180.)  Herodotus 

makes  them  the  last  of  the  nomade  peoples  towards 
the  W.,  their  neighbours  on  that  side,  the  Maxyes, 
being  an  agricultural  people.  (Herod,  iv.  191:  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  notice  Rennell’s  allusion  to,  and 
obviously  correct  solution  of,  an  inconsistency  which 
the  hypercritic  may  fancy  between  this  passage  and 
c.  1 86 : Rennell,  Geog.  to  Herod,  vol.  in  p.  302.)  “ The 
Machlyes,”  says  Herodotus,  “wear  the  hair  on  the 
back  of  the  head,  but  the  Ausenses  on  the  front. 
The  Ausenses  celebrated  a yearly  festival  of  Athena, 
whom  they  claimed  as  their  native  goddess,  in  which 
their  virgins  were  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
fought  each  other  with  stones  and  clubs,  and  those 
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who  died  of  their  wounds  were  esteemed  not  true 
virgins.  The  combat  was  preceded  by  a procession, 
in  which  the  most  beautiful  of  the  virgins  was  deco- 
rated with  a Corinthian  helnlet  and  a full  suit  of 
Grecian  armour,  and  was  drawn  in  a chariot  round 
the  lake.”  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  7.)  Respecting  the  sup- 
posed connection  of  the  locality  with  the  worship  of 
Athena,  see  Triton. 

The  Ausenses  are  supposed  by  Pacho  (^Voyage 
dans  la  Marmarique,  &c.)  to  be  the  same  people  as 
the  Ausurii,  who  are  mentioned  by  Synesius  as 
devastating  Cyrenaica  in  the  6th  century.  (Bahr, 
ad  Herod.  1.  c.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSER  or  AUSAR  (Alitrap,  Strab. : Serchio), 
a considerable  river  of  Etruria,  rising  in  the  Apen- 
nines on  the  borders  of  Liguria,  and  flowing  near 
the  city  of  Luca,  is  evidently  the  same  with  the  1 
modern  Serchio,  though  that  river  now  flows  into  | 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  by  a separate  mouth,  seven 
miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Amo,  while  all  ancient 
writers  represent  the  Auser  as  falling  into  the  Amus. 
The  city  of  Pisae  was  situated  at  the  point  of  their 
junction  : and  the  confluence  of  the  two  streams  was 
said  to  give  rise  to  a violent  agitation  of  their  waters. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  222 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Rutil.  Itin.  i.  566.) 
The  Auser  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient 
course  till  about  the  12th  century;  but  the  exact 
period  of  the  change  is  unknown;  the  whole  space 
between  it  and  the  Arnus,  in  the  lower  part  of  their 
course,  is  so  flat  and  low  that  it  is  said  that  their 
waters  still  communicate  during  great  floods.  A 
canal  or  ditch  between  the  two  streams  still  retained 
the  name  of  Osari  in  the  days  of  Cluverius.  The 
modern  name  of  Serchio  is  supposed  to  he  a cor- 
ruption of  Auserculus,  a form  which  is  found  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  462 ; 
WoWqv,  Etrusher,  p.  213;  Targioni-Tozzetti, 
in  Toscana,  vol.  ii.  p.  146 — 178.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SERE  (^Fessahf),  a river  of  Tripolitana,  in 
Africa  Propria.  (Tab.  Pent.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSETA'NI  {Av9r]Tavo'i,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 70),  one 
of  the  small  peoples  in  the  extreme  NE.  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Cata- 
lonia. Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  places  them  (intus  re- 
cedentes  radice  Pyrenaei)  W.  of  the  Laletani 
and  Indigetes,  and  E.  of  the  Lacetani  and 
Cerretani.  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  places  the  Cerretani 
furthest  to  the  E.,  and  next  to  them  the  Ausetani. 
Their  position  is  fixed  by  that  of  their  chief  cities 
Ausa  and  Gerunda  (^Gerona),  along  the  valley  of 
the  river  Ter,  the  ancient  Alba.  The  great  Roman 
road  from  Narbo  in  Gaul  to  Tarraco  passed  through 
their  territory.  Under  the  Roman  empire  they 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Tarraco.  Of  their 
cities,  Ausa  and  Gerunda  had  the  jus  Latinum 
(Plin.  1.  c.) ; and  Baecula  (BaiKovKa,  Ptol.  1.  c. : 
Eth.  Baeculonenses,  Plin.)  was  a civitas  stipen- 
diaria.  Ptolemy  also  mentions  Aquae  Calidae 
("TSara  ^ep/xd : prob.  Banolas'),  between  Ausa 
and  Gerunda : it  seems  not  quite  certain  whether 
this  town  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  stipenda/rii 
Aquicaldenses  of  Pliny  (1.  c.) 

The  Ausetani  are  several  times  mentioned  by 
Livy : as  conquered  by  Hannibal,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  second  Punic  War  (xxi.  23);  reconquered  by 
Scipio  (c.  61);  taking  part  in  the  revolt  of  Indibilis, 

B.  c.  205  (xxix.  2,  et  seq.),  and  the  war  of  the 
Eraporiae,  B.  c.  195  (xxxiv.  20;  see  also  xxxLx. 

56,  and  Caesar,  B.  C.  i.  60.)  [P.  S.] 

AUSOBA,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 

§ 4)  as  the  third  river  ftom  the  Boreum  promon- 
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torium  [Boreum],  and  as  due  north  of  the  Sena. 
As  it  is  more  certain  that  the  Sena  is  the  Shannon 
than  that  the  northern  promontory  is  Malin  Head., 
the  outlet  of  Loch  Corrib  in  Galway  Bay  best  suits 
the  somewhat  equivocal  condition  of  the  river 
Ausoba.  [R-  G.  L.] 

AU'SONA,  a city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  ex- 
tended sense  of  that  term,  but  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  was  one  of  the  three  cities  possessed  by  the 
tribe  of  the  Ausones.  Its  name  would  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  once  their  chief  city  or  metropolis ; but 
it  is  only  once  mentioned  in  history — during  the  se- 
cond Samnite  war,  when  the  Ausonians  having  re- 
volted from  the  Romans,  all  their  three  cities  were 
betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  consuls,  and 
their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword  without  mercy. 
(Liv.  ix.  25.)  No  subsequent  notice  is  found  of 
Ausona;  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  little  river  still  called  Ausente, 
which  flows  into  the  Liris,  near  its  mouth.  The 
plain  below  the  modem  village  of  Le  Fratte,  near 
the  sources  of  this  little  stream,  is  still  known  as 
the  Piano  delV  Ausente ; and  some  remains  of  a 
Roman  town  have  been  discovered  here.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AU'SONES  (Ai/trorcs)  is  the  name  given  by 
Greek  writers  to  one  of  the  ancient  nations  or  races 
that  inhabited  Central  Italy.  The  usage  of  ancient 
writers  in  regard  to  all  these  national  appellations  is 
very  vague  and  fluctuating,  and  perhaps  in  no  in- 
stance more  so  than  in  the  case  of  the  Ausones  or 
Ausonians.  But  notwithstanding  this  uncertainty, 
some  points  appear  to  be  pretty  clearly  made  out 
concerning  them. 

1.  The  Ausonians  were  either  identical  with  the 
Opicans  or  Oscans,  or  were  at  least  a part  of  the 
same  race  and  family.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
(^Pol.  vii.  10),  that  the  part  of  Italy  towards  Tyrrhe- 
nia  was  inhabited  by  the  Opicans,  “ who  were  called, 
both  formerly  and  in  his  time,  by  the  additional 
name  of  Ausones.”  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  also 
said,  that  Campania  was  at  flrst  occupied  hy  the 
Opicans,  “ who  were  also  called  Ausonians.”  (^Ant. 
ap.  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  Polybius,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  have  regarded  the  two  nations  as  difierent, 
and  spoke  of  Campania  as  inhabited  by  the  Au- 
sonians and  Opicans;  but  this  does  not  necessarily 
prove  that  they  were  really  distinct,  for  we  And  in 
the  same  manner  the  Opicans  and  Oscans  mentioned 
by  some  writers  as  if  they  were  two  different  nations 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  though  there  can  he  no  doubt  that 
these  are  merely  forms  of  the  same  name.  Heca- 
taeus  also  appears  to  have  held  the  same  view  with 
Antiochus,  as  he  called  Nola  in  Campania  “ a city 
of  the  Ausones  ” (ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  NwAa). 

2.  The  Ausones  of  the  Greeks  were  the  same 
people  who  were  termed  Aurunci  by  the  Romans : 
the  proofs  of  the  original  identity  of  the  two  have 
been  already  given  under  Aurunci.  But  at  a later 
period  the  two  appellations  were  distinguished  and 
applied  to  two  separate  tribes  or  nations. 

3.  The  name  of  Ausones,  in  this  restricted  and 
later  sense  of  the  term,  is  confined  to  a petty  nation 
on  the  borders  of  Latium  and  Campania.  In  one 
passage  Livy  speaks  of  Cales  as  their  chief  city; 
but  a little  later  he  teUs  us  that  they  had  three 
cities,  Ausona,  Mintumae,  and  Vescia,  all  of  which 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  plains  bordering 
on  the  Liris,  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Liv.  viii.  16, 
ix.  25.)  At  this  period  they  were  certainly  an  in- 
considerable tribe,  and  were  able  to  offer  but  little 
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resistance  to  the  Roman  arms.  Their  city  of  Cales 
was  captured,  and  soon  after  occupied  by  a Roman 
colony,  B.  c.  333 ; and  though  a few  years  after- 
wards the  success  of  the  Sanmites  at  Lautulae  in- 
duced them  to  take  up  arms  again,  their  three 
remaining  towns  were  easily  reduced  by  the  Roman 
consuls,  and  their  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  On 
this  occasion  Livy  tells  us  (ix.  25)  that  “ the  Au- 
sonian  nation  was  destroyed;”  it  is  certain  that  its 
name  does  not  again  appear  in  history,  and  is  only 
noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  extinct 
races  which  had  formerly  inhabited  Latium. 

But  however  inconsiderable  the  Ausonians  appear 
at  this  time,  it  is  clear  that  at  a much  earlier  period 
they  were  a powerful  and  widely  extended  nation. 
For  although  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks  frequently 
applied  the  name  with  little  regard  to  accuracy,  and 
may  have  included  races  widely  different  under  the 
common  appellation  of  Ausonians,  it  is  impossible  to 
account  for  this  vague  and  general  use  of  the  name, 
unless  the  people  to  whom  it  really  belonged  had 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  population  of  Cen- 
tral Italy.  The  precise  relation  in  which  they  were 
considered  as  standing  to  the  Opicans  or  Oscans  it 
is  impossible  to  determine,  nor  perhaps  were  the 
ideas  of  the  Greeks  themselves  upon  this  point  very 
clear  and  definite.  The  passages  already  cited  prove 
that  they  were  considered  as  occupying  Campania 
and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  on  which  account  the 
Lower  Sea  (Mare  Inferum,  as  it  was  termed  by  the 
Romans),  subsequently  known  as  the  Tyrrhenian, 
was  in  early  ages  commonly  called  by  the  Greeks 
the  Ausonian  Sea.*  (Strab.  v.  233 ; Dionys.  i.  1 1 ; 
Lycophr.  Alex.  44;  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  590.)  Other 
accounts,  however,  represent  them  as  originally  an 
inland  people,  dwelling  in  the  mountains  about  Bene- 
ventum.  (Festus,  s.  v.  A2^sonia.)  Scymnus  Chius 
also  speaks  of  them  as  occupying  an  inland  region 
(Perieg.  228);  and  Strabo  (p.  233)  tells  us  that 
they  had  occupied  the  mountain  tract  above  the 
Pontine  marshes,  where  in  Roman  history  we  m.eet 
only  with  Volscians.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable 
that  the  name  was  applied  with  little  discrimination 
to  all  the  native  races  who,  prior  to  the  invasion  of 
the  Samnites,  occupied  Campania  and  the  inland 
mountainous  region  afterwards  known  as  Samnium, 
and  from  thence  came  to  he  gradually  applied  to  all 
the  inhabitants  of  Central  Italy.  But  they  seem  to 
have  been  regarded  by  the  best  authorities  as  dis- 
tinct from  the  Oenotrians,  or  Pelasgic  races,  which 
inhabited  the  southern  parts  of  the  peninsula  (see 
Aristot.  1.  c.) ; though  other  authors  certainly  con- 
founded them.  Hellanicus  according  to  Dionysius 
(i.  22)  spoke  of  the  Ausonians  as  crossing  over  into 
Sicily  under  their  king  Siculus,  where  the  people 
meant  are  clearly  the  Siculi.  Again,  Straho  speaks  (vi. 
p.  255)  of  Temesa  as  founded  by  the  Ausones,  where 
he  must  probably  mean  the  Oenotrians,  the  only  peo- 
ple whom  we  know  of  as  inhabiting  these  regions  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  Greeks.  The  use  of  the  name  of 
Ausonia  for  the  whole  Italian  peninsula  was  merely 
poetical,  at  least  it  is  not  found  in  any  extant  prose 
writer;  and  Dionysius,  who  assures  us  it  was  used 
by  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times,  associates  it  with 

* Pliny,on  the  contrary  (iii.  5 s.  10, 10.  s.  15),  and, 
if  we  may  trust  his  authority,  Polybius  also,  applied 
the  name  of  “ Ausonium  Mare,”  to  the  sea  on  the 
SE.  of  Italy,  from  Sicily  to  the  lapygian  Pro  ■ 
montory,  but  this  is  certainly  at  variance  with  the 
customary  usage  of  the  term. 
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Hesperia  and  Satumia,  both  of  them  obviously 
poetical  appellations  (i.  35).  Lycophron,  though 
he  does  not  use  the  name  of  Ausonia,  repeatedly 
applies  the  adjective  Ausonian  both  to  the  country 
and  people,  apparently  as  equivalent  to  Italian;  for 
he  includes  under  the  appellation,  Arpi  in  Apulia, 
Agylla  in  Etruria,  the  neighbourhood  of  Cumae  in 
Campania,  and  the  banks  of  the  Crathis  in  Lucania. 
{Alex.  593,  615,  702,  922,  1355.)  Apollonius 
Jihodius,  a little  later,  seems  to  use  the  name  of 
Ausonia  {Avaoi/ir}')  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  employed  by  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  other 
Greek  poets  of  later  times  — for  the  whole  Italian 
peninsula.  It  was  probably  only  adopted  by  the 
Alexandi'ian  writers  as  a poetical  equivalent  for 
Italia,  a name  which  is  not  found  in  any  poets  of 
that  period.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  553,  660,  &c. ; Dion. 
'Per.  366,  383,  &c.)  From  them  the  name  of  Au- 
sonia was  adopted  by  the  Roman  poets  in  the  same 
sense  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  55,  x.  54,  &c.),  and  at  a later 
period  became  not  micommon  even  in  prose  writers. 

The  etymology  of  the  name  of  Ausones  is  un- 
certain ; but  it  seems  not  improbable  that  it  is  ori- 
ginally connected  with  the  same  root  as  Oscus  or 
Opicus.  (Buttmann.  Lexil.  vol.  i.  p.  68 ; Donaldson, 
Varronianus,  pp.  3,  4.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUSO'NIA.  [Ausones.] 

AUSTERA'VIA  or  AUSTRA'NIA,  the  German 
name  of  an  island  in  the  German  Ocean  (probably 
Ameland),  signifying  “ the  sister  island.”  The 
Romans  called  it  Glessaria,  because  their  soldiers  are 
said  to  have  found  amber  {glessum  or  glass)  there. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  27,  xxxvii.  11.  § 2.)  [L.  S.] 

AUTARIA'TAE  (Auraptarai),  described  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  317)  as,  at  one  time,  the  most  nu- 
merous and  bravest  of  the  Illyrians,  appear  to  have 
bordered  to  the  eastward  upon  the  Agrianes  and 
Bessi,  to  the  south  upon  the  Maedi  and  Dardani, 
and  in  the  other  directions  upon  the  Ai-diaei  and 
Scordisci.  (Leake.)  We  have  only  a few  particu- 
lars respecting  their  history.  Strabo  relates  (1.  c.) 
that  they  were  frequently  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Ai-diaei  respecting  some  salt-works  situated  on 
the  confines  of  both  nations ; that  they  once  subdued 
the  Triballi ; but  were  in  their  turn  subjugated, 
first  by  the  Scordisci,  and  subsequently  by  the  Ro- 
mans. We  also  learn  from  Diodorus  (xx.  19)  that 
the  Autariatae  were  likewise  conquered  by  Audoleon, 
king  of  Paeonia,  who  transported  20,000  of  them  to 
Mount  Orbelus.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  315 ; Arrian, 
Anal),  i.  5;  Aelian,  H.  A.  xvii.  41;  Justin,  xv.  2; 
Appian,  Illyr.  3 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  463,  464.) 

AUTEI,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  by  Pliny  on  the 
road  between  Pelusium  and  Arsinoe.  They  occur 
also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berenice,  in  Foul  Bay, 
on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the  NE.  of 
Hubia.  (Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  33.)  [G.  W.] 

AUTERI,  in  Ireland,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2. 
§ 5)  as  next  to  the  Nagnatae.  Name  tor  name  the 
Nagnatae  are  the  people  of  Connaught ; but  the 
Nagnatae  of  Ptolemy  was  a city.  This  was  to  the 
south  of  the  Erd-\m.  If  this  name  be  preserved  in 
Loch  Erne  (as  it  probably  is),  the  locality  of  the 
Auteri  was  in  Alayo  or  Galway.  [R.  G.  L.] 
AUTHETA'NI.  [Ausetani.] 
AUTISSIODU'RUM.  Julian  marched  from  Au- 
gustodunum  {Autun)  to  Tricassini  or  Tricasses 
{Troyes),  and  on  his  way  he  went  through  Au- 
tissiodurum,  or  Autosidorum,  as  it  stands  in  the 
coimnon  texts  of  Aminianus  (xvi.  2).  This  route 
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agrees  with  the  Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  which 
place  Autissiodorum  on  the  road  between  Augus- 
todunurrt  and  Tricasses.  The  place  is  therefore  on 
the  site  of  Auxerre,  on  the  Yonne,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yonne.  Autissiodurum  belonged  to  the 
Senones.  A sepulchral  inscription  dug  up  at  Aux- 
eiTe  contains  “ civitatis  Senonum,  Tricassinorum, 
Meldorum,  Pariorum,  et  civitatis  Aeduorum,”  but 
it  is  difficult  to  see  what  conclusion  can  be  derived 
from  this.  The  name  “ civitas  Autesiodurum  ” is 
not  found  earlier  than  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
provinces.  A patera  found  near  Auxerre  bears 
the  inscription  Deo  appollini  r.  p.  ii.  m.  autes- 
siODURUM.  (Walckenaer,  Geog.,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p. 
408.)  ■ [G.  L.] 

AUTO'LOLES,  or  AUTOLOLAE  {AvTo\d\ai, 
Ptol.  iv.  6.  §17;  common  reading  AuroXarai),  a 
Gaetulian  people  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  in  the 
“ Libya  Interior  ” of  Ptolemy,  both  N.  and  S.  of 
the  Atlas,  with  a city  Autolala,  or  Autolalae  {Avro- 
AoAa,  Avro\d\ai).  This  city  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s 
points  of  astronomical  observation,  having  the  longest 
day  13^  hrs.,  being  distant  3|  hrs  W.  of  Alexan- 
dreia,  and  having  the  sun  vertical  once  a year,  at  the 
time  of  the  winter  solstice.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 24 ; viii. 
16.  § 4.)  Reichard  takes  it  for  the  modem  Agu- 
Ion,  ov  A quilon.  {Kleine  Geogr.  Schriften,  p.  506.) 
All  writers,  except  Ptolemy,  call  the  people  Au- 
tololes.  (Plin.  v.  1 ; Solin.  24 ; Lucan.  Phars.  iv. 
677 ; Sil.  Ital.  iii.  306  ; Clauian.  Laud.  Stilich. 
i.  356.) 

Ptolemy  (iv.  6.  § 33)  mentions,  in  the  Western 
Ocean,  an  island  called  Autolala,  or  Junonis  Insula 
("Hpay  g /cal  AvroXdXa  vgcos),  as  distinct  from  the 
Fortunatae  group.  Some  take  it  for  Madeira,  but 
this  is  very  uncertain.  [P.  S.j 

AUTO'MALA  {Avt 6gaKa,  Strab.  ii.  p.  123;  Ah- 
To^ciAal,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 3;  AvTOjxdXaKa,  Steph.  B., 
Eth.  AvTogaKaKirgs  and  Avr ogaKaKevs ; Avto- 
lidXai,  Diod.  Sic.  xx.  41),  a border  fortress  of  Cyre- 
naica,  on  the  extreme  W.  frontier,  at  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  E.  of  the  Altars  of  the  Philaeni; 
very  probably  the  Anabucis  of  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
25  M.  P.  E.  of  Banadedari  (the  Arae  Philaenorum, 
p.  65).  Modern  travellers  have  discovered  no  vestige 
of  the  place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  in  con- 
nection with  the  difficult  march  of  Ophelias,  to  sup- 
port Agathocles  in  the  Carthaginian  territory;  and 
in  its  neighbourhood  was  a cave,  said  to  have  been 
the  abode  of  the  child-murdering  queen  Lamia. 
(Diod.  1.  c.)  [P,  S.] 

AUTRICUM  ( Chartres),  a town  of  the  Carnutes, 
a Celtic  people.  Their  chief  towns  were  Autricum 
and  Genabum.  Autricum  seems  to  derive  its  name 
from  the  Autura,  or  Eure,  though  the  name  Autura 
does  not  occur  in  any  ancient  writing ; but  the  river 
is  named  Audura  in  the  middle-age  writings.  Ava- 
ricum,  Bowrges,  is  a name  fonned  in  like  manner 
from  the  river  Avara.  The  position  of  Autrieum  is 
determined  by  two  routes  in  the  Table,  though  the 
name  is  miswritten  Mitricum.  The  place  afterwards 
took  the  name  of  Carnutes  or  Carautum,  whence  the 
name  Chartres.  [G.  L.] 

AUTRFGONES  {Avrplyoves,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  7, 
53;  Mela,  iii.  1.  § 10;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Aurigonae, 
Flor.  iv.  12.  § 47;  Autrigonae,  Oros.  iv.  21;  pro- 
bably the  NKXdrpiyai  of  Strabo,  iii.  p.  155),  a people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Can- 
tabri,  between  the  sea  and  the  sources  of  the  Iberus 
{Ebro),  in  Biscaya,  Guipuzcoa,  and  Alava.  The 
httle  river  Nerva  {Nervion)  was  in  their  territory. 
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and  W.  of  its  mouth  was  the  town  of  Flaviobriga, 
which  Ptolemy  assigns  to  them,  but  Pliny  to  the 
Varduli.  [Flaviobkiga.]  Pliny  states  that  among 
their  ten  cities  none  were  of  any  consequence,  except 
Tritium  and  Virovbsca.  Ptolemy  assigns  to 
them  the  towns  of  Uxama  Barca  (Ov^afxa  BdpKa, 
prob.  Osma:  comp.  Muratori,  p.  1095.  8),  Segisa- 
munculum  (^eyKra/idyKovAou,  prob.  S.  Ma/ria  de 
Ribaredonda),  Virovesca  {OvipooveaKa),  Ante- 
quia  (Aj/TeKoilia).  Deobriga  (^Ae6§piya  : Brinnos 
or  Miranda  de  Ebro),  Vendeleia  {Ovep54\eia),  and 
Saliunca  (^akiSyKa).  The  great  road  from  Astu- 
rica  to  Caesaraugusta  and  the  Pyrenees  entered  the 
land  of  the  Autrigones,  near  Virovesca,  and  from  this 
place  it  branched  out  into  three.  The  N.  branch 
led  to  the  W.  pass  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  it  the 
towns  and  distances  were : Virovesca,  Vindeleia, 
11  M.  P.,  Deobriga,  14  M.  P.  {It.  Ant.  p.  455.) 
The  second  road  led  to  Caesaraugusta,  and  on  it 
were : Verovesca  (sic  in  It.),  Segasamunclum  (sic 
in  It.),  11  M.  P.,  Libia,  7 M.  P.  (prob.  Leyva), 
Tritium,  18M.  P.  (Jt.  Ant.  p.  394.)  The  third, 
further  S.,  also  led  to  Caesaraugusta,  and  on  it 
were : Virovesca,  AtUiana,  30  M.  P.,  Barbariana 
{Araviana),  32  M.  P.  {It.  Ant.  p.  450.)  Whether 
the  Bursaones  of  Livy  (Fr.  xci.),  the  Bursaonenses 
of  Phny,  the  Bursavolenses  of  Hirtius  {B.  H.  22) 
belong  to  the  Autrigones  or  the  Berones  is  uncertain. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  445,  446.)  [P.  S.] 

AUXACII,  or  AUZACII  MONTES  (t^  Au|c£- 
Kia,  or  Av(aKia  opr]),  a part  of  the  Altai  range,  SW. 
of  the  Annibi  M.  and  NW.  of  the  Asmiraei  M., 
having  its  W.  part  in  Scythia  extra  Imaum,  and  its 
E.  part  in  Serica.  Ptolemy  places  the  W.  division 
between  149°  long,  and  49°  lat.  and  165°  long, 
and  55°  lat.  These  mountains  contained  the  sources 
of  the  river  Oechardes  (prob.  Selenga).  The  district 
N.  of  them  was  called  Auxacitis  (or  Auzacitis), 
with  a city  Auxacia  (or  Auzacia),  which  was  one 
of  Ptolemy’s  positions  of  astronomical  observation, 
having  its  longest  day  about  16  j hours,  and  being 
distant  from  Alexandreia  5 hours  36  min.  to  the  east. 
(Ptol.  vi.  15.  §§  2,  3,  4;  16.  §§  2,  3,  4;  viii.  24. 
§ 4 : comp.  Oxii  M.)  [P.  S.] 

AU'XIMUM  {Av^ov/xov,  Strab.  Av^igov,  Procop. ; 
Eth.  Auximas,  -atis;  Osimo),  a city  of  Picenum, 
situated  on  a lofty  hill  about  12  miles  SW.  of 
Ancona.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.c.  174,  when  the 
Roman  censors  caused  waUs  to  be  erected  around  it, 
and  its  forum  to  be  surrounded  with  a range  of 
shops.  (Liv,  xli.  27.)  From  hence  it  would  appear, 
that  it  had  then  already  received  the  Roman  fran- 
chise ; but  it  did  not  become  a Roman  colony  till 
B.  c.  157.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  The  great  strength 
of  its  position  seems  to  have  soon  rendered  it  a place 
of  importance.  During  the  wars  between  Sulla  and 
Carbo,  it  was  here  that  Pompey  first  made  head 
against  the  officers  of  the  latter  (Pint.  6); 

and  on  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  in  b.  c.  49, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey  as  one 
of  the  chief  strongholds  of  Picenum,  but  the  inha- 
bitants declared  in  favour  of  Caesar,  and  opened  the 
gates  to  him.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  12  ; Lucan,  ii.  466.) 
Under  the  Roman  Empire  it  continued  to  be  a city 
of  importance,  and  retained  its  colonial  rank,  as  we 
learn  from  numerous  inscriptions,  though  Pliny  does 
not  notice  it  as  a colony.  (Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  372.  4, 
445.  9, 446. 1, 465. 4,  &c.;  Orell.  Inscr.  3168,3899 ; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Strab.  v.  p.  241  ; Itin.  Ant. 
p.  312.)  At  a later  period  it  rose  to  a still  more 
distinguished  position,  and  is  distinctly  called  by 
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Procopius  the  chief  city  of  Picenum,  and  the  capital 
of  the  province.  Hence  it  played  an  important  part 
in  the  wars  of  Belisarius  against  the  Goths,  and 
was  not  reduced  by  him  till  after  a long  siege,  in 
which  he  himself  very  nearly  lost  his  life.  (Procop. 
B.  G.  ii.  10,  11,  16,  23—27,  iii.  11,  &c.)  It  re- 
mained afterwards  for  a long  period  subject  to  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  was  one  of  the  five  cities 
which  constituted  what  was  termed  the  Pentapolis 
under  the  Exarchate  of  Ravenna.  The  modern  city 
of  Osimo  retains  the  same  elevated  site  as  the  ancient 
one ; it  continued  to  be  a considerable  place  through- 
out the  middle  ages,  and  still  has  a population  of 
above  5000  inhabitants.  Numerous  inscriptions, 
statues,  and  other  ancient  rehcs,  have  been  found 
there.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AUXU'ME  {Aij^ovfus,  Av^ovfi'n,  Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§ 25;  ^A^ovfjus,  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.;  Eth.  ’A^ou/xi'ttjs, 
Perip.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  3 ; ’A^ot/xirgs,  Procop. 
B.  Pers.  i.  19),  the  modem  Axum,  the  capital  of 
Tigre,  in  Abyssinia,  was  the  metropolis  of  a pro- 
vince, or  kingdom  of  the  same  name  (Regio  Ajdomi- 
tarum),  and  is  described  byStephanus  B.(s.i?.)asthe 
chief  town  of  the  Aethiopes  Auxumitae  (Ptol.  iv.  7. 
§ 29).  Auxume  stood  in  about  lat.  14°  7'  N.  to 
the  SE.  of  Meroe  and  E.  of  the  river  Astaboras  or 
Tacazze.  The  modem  city,  which  corresponds  in 
site  to  the  ancient  one,  is  described  by  Salt  “ as 
standing  partly  in  and  partly  at  the  mouth  of  a 
nook,  formed  by  two  hills  on  the  NW.  end  of  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  valley,  which  is  watered  by  a 
small  stream.”  The  kingdom  of  Auxume  was  at 
one  time  nearly  co-extensive  with  the  modem  Abys- 
sinia, and  comprised  also  a portion  of  the  SW.  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the  tribes  of  the  Sabaean  and 
Homerite  Arabs  on  the  opposite  shore.  Its  principal 
haven  was  Adule  {Arheelco),  from  which  it  was 
about  120  miles  distant.  Auxume  and  Adule  were 
the  chief  centres  of  the  trade  with  the  interior  of 
Afnca  in  gold-dust,  ivory,  leather,  hides,  and  ai*o- 
matics.  (Nonnosus,  ap.Fhotium.  n.3,  p.  2,  ed.Bek- 
ker.)  The  Auxumitae  were  originally  a pure  Aethio- 
pian  race,  with  little  admixture  from  the  neighbour- 
ing Arabians.  In  the  decline  of  the  kingdom  the 
latter  seem  to  have  become  the  principal  element  in 
the  Auxmnite  population.  The  kingdom  and  its 
capital  attained  a high  degree  of  prosperity  after  the 
decline  of  Meroe,  in  the  first  or  second  centuiy  of 
our  era.  As  a city  of  inferior  note,  however,  Auxume 
was  known  much  earlier ; and  is  even  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  founded  by  the  exiled 
Egyptian  war-caste,  in  the  reign  of  Psammitichus 
B.c.  671 — 617 ; by  others,  as  Heeren  {Ideen  ii.  1.  p. 
431)  to  have  been  one  of  the  numerous  priest-colonies 
from  Meroe.  The  Greek  language  was  spoken  at 
Auxume — a circumstance  which  adds  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  city  did  not  begin  to  flourish  until 
the  Macedonian  dynasty  was  established  in  Egypt, 
and  Greek  factors  and  colonists  had  generally  pene- 
trated the  Nile-Valley.  Indeed,  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion, which  will  be  noticed  presently,  makes  it  not 
tmlikely  that,  as  regards  the  Hellenic  element  of 
its  population,  Auxume  was  a colony  of  its  haven 
Adule. 

That  Auxume  was  a city  of  great  extent  its  ruins 
still  attest.  Travellers,  however,  vary  considerably 
in  their  accounts  of  its  vestiges ; and  the  more  re- 
cent visitors  of  Axum  seem  to  have  found  the 
fewest  authentic  remains.  Combes  and  Tamisier, 
who  visited  it  in  1836  {Voyage  en  Abyssinie,  vol.  i, 
p.  268.),  for  example,  saw  much  less  to  describe 
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than  Mr.  Salt  in  1813,  or  Lord  Valentia  in  1808. 
Its  most  interesting  monument  is  its  obelisk. 

Originally  there  appear  to  have  been  55  obelisks: 
of  which  4 were  of  superior  magnitude  to  the  rest. 
One  of  the  4 is  still  erect.  It  is  60  feet  in  height, 
and  is  formed  of  a single  block  of  granite.  But  it 
is  not  inscribed  with  hieroglyphics,  and  differs  con- 
siderably from  Egyptian  and  Aethiopian  structures 
of  that  kind.  For  the  Auxumite  obelisk,  although 
quadrilateral,  has  not  a pyramidal  summit,  but  a 
finial  shaped  like  a slipper  or  a patera;  and  on  one 
of  its  faces  is  a deep  hollow  groove,  surmounting  a 
doorway,  and  running  up  the  centre  of  the  face  from 
the  lintel  of  the  door  to  the  vertex  of  the  obelisk. 
It  stands  near  a Daroo  tree  (Jicus  sycaminus')  of  re- 
markable size,  and  of  great  age — the  sole  survivor 
possibly  of  a sacred  grove,  in  which  the  other  now 
prostrate  obelisks  were  erected.  Nothing  is  known 
of  the  date  of  these  obelisks ; but  they  are  probably 
not  anterior  to  the  Christian  era. 

The  most  interesting  monument  of  Auxume  is  to 
be  found  near  its  principal  church.  This  is  a square 
enclosure,  with  a pillar  at  each  of  its  angles,  and  a 
seat  and  footstool  nearly  in  its  centre.  The  walls, 
pillars,  and  seat  are  all  of  granite.  The  enclosure 
was,  according  to  a local  tradition,  the  coronation 
chamber,  and  the  seat  the  throne  of  the  ancient 
Auxumite  kings.  Bruce  affirms,  but  more  recent 
travellers  deny,  that  there  is  upon  this  footstool  and 
seat  an  inscription  in  Greek  characters.  The  real 
Auxumite  inscription,  however,  appears,  from  Mr. 
Salt’s  naiTative,  to  be  found  upon  another  footstool 
without  the  enclosure,  and  about  30  yards  apart 
from  it.  A Greek  inscription  was  seen  at  Auxume 
by  the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  the  17  th  cen- 
tury. (Tellez,  Hist,  of  Aethiopia,  vol.  i.  ch.  22.) 

The  inscription  on  the  latter  footstool  is  bilingual 
— Greek  and  Cushite,  or  Aethiopian — one  set  of 
characters  was  probably  intended  for  the  native 
Aiixumites,  the  other  for  their  Greek  rulers  or  colo- 
nists. l\Ir.  Salt  considers  them  as  contemporary  and 
identical  in  meaning.  He  was  unable  to  transcribe 
much  of  the  Aethiopic,  which  is  in  small  letters; 
but  he  copied  the  Greek  inscription,  which  is  in 
rude  characters. 

By  comparing  the  Auxumite  inscription  with  the 
Marmor  Adulitanum  [ADULE],we  find  that  they 
both  relate  to  the  same  dynasty  of  kings,  and  that 
the  latter  is  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  From 
each  it  appears  that  the  Auxumite  and  Adulitan 
monarchs  claimed  a descent  from  Ares,  and  that 
while  the  Adulitan  king  conquered  various  neigh- 
bouring tribes — Troglodytes,  Homerites,  Sabaeans, 
&c. — the  Auxumite  king  is  simply  stated  to  have 
ruled  over  them.  We  may  accorffingly  infer  that 
Adule  was  at  first  the  more  powerful  state  of  the 
two,  and  that  Auxume  derived  its  prosperity  from 
its  commercial  emporium  on  the  Bed  Sea. 

About  A.  D.  356  Athanasius  of  Alexandreia  was 
expelled  from  his  see  by  the  Arians,  and  his  suc- 
cessor Gregory  insisted  upon  his  right  to  re-conse- 
crate all  the  bishops  in  his  diocese.  The  Byzantine 
emperor  Constantins  Nicephorus  accordingly  ad- 
dressed a rescript  to  the  kings  of  Auxume,  ordering 
them  to  send  forthwith  the  Auxumitan  bishop  Fru- 
mentius  for  re-consecration  to  Alexandreia.  This 
rescript  has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Athanasius 
in  the  “ Apology''  which  he  addressed  to  Constan- 
tins shortly  after  his  expulsion.  (Athanas.  Opera^ 
vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  315,  ed.  Bened.) 

From  the  address  of  the  rescript  we  learn  that 
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two  equal  and  contemporary  monarchs,  Aeizanas  and 
Sazanas,  reigned  at  that  time  in  Auxume.  These 
names  are,  probably,  like  that  of  the  Parthian  Su- 
renas,  not  so  much  personal  as  official  appellations. 
Now,  the  above-mentioned  Greek  inscription  records 
the  name  and  acts  of  Aizanas,  king  of  the  Auxu- 
mites,  Homerites,  &c.,  and  moreover  mentions  his 
royal  brothers  Saizanas  and  Adephas.  The  rescript 
and  the  inscription,  therefore,  relate  to  the  same  per- 
sons and  the  same  period.  There  is,  indeed,  some 
little  difficulty  respecting  the  religion  of  the  Auxu- 
mite monarchs  at  this  epoch.  The  city  was  a 
Christian  see,  since  Frumentius  was  its  bishop,  and 
Christianity  had  been  preached  in  Abyssinia  at  least 
as  early  as  A.  D.  330.  Two  suppositions,  therefore, 
are  before  us:  (1)  that  Aeizanas  and  Sazanas  were 
Christians,  but  retained  on  public  monuments  the 
old  pagan  formularies,  as  most  familiar  to  their  sub- 
jects; or  (2)  they  were  tolerant  princes,  and  pro- 
tected, without  themselves  embracing,  the  new  faith. 
Cosmas,  the  Indian  voyager,  who  composed  his  work 
on  Christian  Topography  in  the  sixth  century  a.  d., 
mentions  another  Auxumite  king,  whom  he  names 
Elesbaan,  and  who  was  contemporary  with  the  em- 
peror Justinian,  i.  e.  A.  d.  527 — 565.  (Nonnosus, 
ap.  Phot.  p.  2,  ed.  Bekker)  Here  we  seem  to  find 
the  Arabic  prefix  A1  or  El ; and  in  the  “ Book  of 
Axum  or  Abyssinian  Chronicles,”  a copy  of  which 
was  brought  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Bruce,  several  of 
the  Auxumite  kings  have  a similar  prefix  to  their 
names.  If  the  names  be  wholly  or  partially  Arabic, 
the  circumstance  affords  an  additional  proof  of  the 
gradual  influx  of  the  Arabs  into  Aethiopia,  which 
we  have  already  noticed.  The  subject  of  the  Auxu- 
mite inscription  is  discussed  by  Buttmann  (^Mvs. 
der  Alterthumswissenschaft,  vol.  ii.  p.  575,  where 
all  the  authorities  are  given).  Vopiscus,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  emperor  Aurelian’s  triumph  in  A.  d.  274 
(^Aurelian.  33),  enumerates  Axomitae  among  the 
captives  who  preceded  his  chariot.  These  were 
probably  merchants  who  were  resident  in  Palmyra 
at  the  time  of  its  capture;  and  if  so,  they  afford  an 
additional  proof  of  the  commercial  enterprise  of  their 
countrymen.  The  Byzantine  historians  speak  of  the 
Auxumites  as  Indians,  but  by  that  term  they  imply 
not  an  ethnical  but  a physiological  distinction — the 
dark  colour  of  the  Aethiopian  race.  (Bruce,  Travels^ 
vol.  i.  p.  476,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  527,  vol.  iii.  p.  128, 
seq.;  Valentia,  Travels,  p.  87,  seq.  180;  Salt,  Tra- 
vels in  Abyssinia,  p.  510;  Combe  and  Tamisier, 
Voyage  en  Ahyssinie,  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Bitter,  Erd- 
Icunde,  vol.  i.  p.  222;  Maimert,  Geograph,  d.  Alten. 
X.  1,  p.  122,  seq.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

AUZA  {it.  Ant.  p.  30),  AUZEA  (Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  25),  AUZIA  (At>C‘a,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 31,  vulg. 
Av(iva : Colonia  Auziensis,  Inscr.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  on  the  high 
road  from  Caesarea  to  Sitifi,  stood  in  a small  deseii 
plain,  at  the  N.  foot  of  the  Jehel  Deira  (Garaphi 
M.),  and  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Adorn  (pro- 
bably the  ancient  Audus).  A tradition,  quoted  by 
Josephus  from  Menander,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Ithobalus,  king  of  Tyre,  the  contemporary  of  Ahab, 
king  of  Israel.  {Antiq.  Jvd.  viii.  7.  s.  13.  § 2 : 

ovTos  iKTicre Av^av  rijv  iv  AiSvrj.')  Its 

position  exposed  it  greatly  to  the  attacks  of  the  bar- 
barians. In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  when  it  was  the 
scene  of  Dolabella’s  victory  over  Tactarinas,  and  the 
latter  chieftain’s  death  (a.d.  24),  it  is  described  by 
Tacitus  {1.  c.)  as  a half-destroyed  fort,  which  had 
been  burnt  by  the  Numidians,  shut  in  by  vast  forests 
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on  all  sides ; but  its  subsequent  state,  as  a flourish- 
ing colony,  is  attested  by  extant  inscriptions,  one  of 
which  records  the  defeat  and  death  of  a rebel  Moorish 
chieftain,  Faraxes,  who  had  led  his  cavalry  into  the 
city’s  temtory,  by  the  praefect  Q.  Gargilius.  This 
inscription  concludes  with  the  date  viii.  kal.  fee. 
PR.  ccxxi.,  which  Orelli  explains  as  the  221st  year 
from  the  establishment  of  the  province  of  Numidia 
by  Julius  Caesar,  in  b.c.  46;  this  would  bring  the 
date  of  the  inscription  to  a.d.  176,  in  the  reign  of 
M.  Antoninus.  The  place  is  mentioned  again  in  the 
war  of  Theodosius  against  Firmus,  a.d.  373,  under 
the  various  names,  in  the  corrupted  text  of  Ammianus 
Marcelliiius  (xxix.  5),  of  municipium  or  castdlum 
Addense,  Audiense,  and  Duodiense;  and  D’Avezac 
refers  the  inscription  just  mentioned  to  the  period  of 
this  war,  identifying  the  Faraxes  of  the  inscription 
with  the  Fericius  of  Anmiianus.  (Afrique  Ancienne, 
pp.  233,  234.) 

The  site  of  Auzia  is  marked  by  the  ruins  called 
by  the  Arabs  Sowr-el-Rezlan  {Sow  Guzlan,  Shaw), 
S.  of  the  modem  Hamza,  which  has  been  constructed 
almost  entirely  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city. 
Among  these  rains  are  the  inscriptions  copied  by 
Shaw,  and  referred  to  above.  Eemarking  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  brief  description  given  by  Tacitus, 
Shaw  says,  “ Auzia  hath  been  built  upon  a small 
plat  of  level  ground,  every  way  surrounded  with  such 
an  unpleasant  mixture  of  naked  rocks,  and  barren 
forests,  that  I don’t  remember  to  have  met  with  a 
more  melancholy  situation.”  (Shaw,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
pp.  80,  foil.,  pp.  37 — 40,  2d  ed.;  Orelli,  Inscr.  No. 
529  ; Pellissier,  Exploration  Scientijique  de  VAl- 
gerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  352.)  [P.  S.] 

AUZACIA,  &c.  [AuxAcn  Montes.] 

AVANTICI,  an  Inalpine  people,  whom  the  em- 
peror Galba  included  within  the  limits  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis  (Plin.  iii.  4).  Pliny  mentions  Dinia 
(Digne')  as  the  capital  of  the  Avantici  and  Bodion- 
tici,  and  thus  enables  us  to  determine  the  position  of 
the  Avantici  in  a general  way.  Digne  is  in  the  de- 
partment of  Basses  Alpes,  on  the  Bleonne,  a branch 
of  the  Durance.  A place  named  Avanqon  seems  to 
represent  the  name  Aventici;  but  D’AnviUe  thinks 
that  its  position  does  not  correspond  to  the  probable 
position  of  the  Avantici.  [G.  L.] 

AVARES  (Avari,  ’ASdpet?,  'ASdpoi).  It  is  far 
easier  to  give  the  ethnological  relations  and  the 
conquests  of  this  important  population  than  to  fix 
its  exact  original  locality;  though  this  by  a certain 
amount  of  not  illegitimate  speculation,  may  be 
approximated.  It  is  the  Byzantine  writers  who 
chiefly  mention  the  Avars,  and  that  in  a manner 
to  show  not  only  that  they  were  members  of  the 
great  Turanian  stock,  but  also  to  suggest  the  doc- 
trine that  the  still  more  famous  Huns  were  in  the 
same  category.  Difierent  chiefs  of  the  Avars  are 
frequently  mentioned,  and  the  usual  title  is  x“- 
ydvos,  Cacanus,  Gaganus,  Chaganus  or  Gag  anus. 
This  is  the  title  Khan,  as  in  Zengis-AAd«,  in  its 
uncontracted  form,  and  its  application  is  a sure  sign 
that  the  population  which  used  it  was  either  Turk  or 
Mongol.  Their  connection  with  the  Huns  is  as  clear. 
Theophylact  writes  (vii.  8)  that  “ when  Justinian 
held  the  Empire,  there  settled  in  Europe  a portion 
of  the  ancient  tribes  of  the  Var  {Ovdp),  and  Chun 
{Xovvvl'),  who  named  themselves  Avars,  and  gloried 
in  calling  their  chief  Khagan  {Xaydvos').”  Again, 
Paulus  Diaconus  states,  that  “ Avares  primum 
Euni,  postea  de  regis  proprii  nomine  Avares  ap- 
pellati  sunt”  (i.  27).  The  importance  of  this 
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passage  will  be  considered  in  the  sequel.  It  is  the 
Avars  who,  flying  before  the  Turks,  seek  the  alliance 
of  Justinian,  and  whom  the  Turks,  in  demanding 
their  surrender,  call  Var-chonites  {Ovapxt^vlrai), 
a form  which  has  reasonably  passed  for  a compound 
of  Var  and  Hun.  Even  if  we  object  to  this  cri- 
ticism, by  supposing  the  original  designation  to  have 
been  Var-chun  (or  some  similar  form)  and  the  con- 
nection with  the  Huns  to  have  been  a mere  inference 
from  the  similarity  of  name,  on  the  part  of  the 
writers,  who  spoke  of  the  Var  and  Chun,  the  afiinity 
between  the  two  populations  must  have  been  con- 
siderable ; otherwise,  the  identification  would  have 
been  absurd.  The  name  Pseudavari  {'VevddSapoi)  in 
Theophylact  (vii.  8)  creates  a difSculty;  since  we  are 
not  told  in  what  manner  they  differed  from  the  true. 
Yet  even  these  false  Avars  are  especially  stated  to 
have  been  Var  and  Chun.  Jornandes,  too  {De 
Rebus  Getic.  52)  speaks  of  a tract  on  the  Danube 
called  Hmi-i-var ; the  same  combination,  with  its 
elements  transposed.  Still  there  are  some  difficulties 
of  detail  arising  from  the  fact  of  Theophylact  him- 
self separating  the  Hws  from  Chum;  and  also  a 
nation  called  Savirs  (Sagei'pot)  from  the  Avars 
QASdpoC)',  and  these  are  difficulties  which  no  one 
but  a good  Turkish  philologist  is  likely  to  entirely 
set  aside. 

The  notice  of  the  Avars  by  Priscus,  is  to  the 
effect  that  between  the  years  461  and  465  they 
were  distressed  by  heavy  fogs  arising  from  the 
Ocean,  and  by  vast  flocks  of  vultures  which  raven- 
ously fed  upon  them  (i.  e.  the  Avars),  that  they 
forced  them  upon  the  Saviri,  who  were  thus  forced 
upon  the  Saraguri,  Urogi,  and  Onoguri  (all  popu- 
lations known  to  be  Turk),  who,  in  their  turn, 
were  compelled  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Byzantine 
Romans.  This  is  but  an  instance  of  the  tendency, 
so  common  with  historians,  to  account  for  all 
national  movements,  by  the  assumption  of  some 
pressure  from  without,  which  they  then  strive  to 
trace  to  its  remotest  origin.  The  name  Avar  is  the 
only  undoubted  historical  part  about  it.  It  is  in 
A.  D.  558,  that  they  came  m contact  with  the 
Alans,  requested  them  to  make  them  known  to  the 
Romans,  and  flying  before  the  Turks.  As  the 
Alan  country  was  in  the  present  Government  of 
Caucasus,  this  is  the  first,  unexceptionable  Avar 
locality ; and  even  here  they  are  strangers.  More 
or  less  supported  by  the  Romans,  and  retained 
against  the  Slavonians  of  the  Danube,  the  Avars 
spread  over  Thrace  and  Bulgaria,  and  effected  a 
pennanent  settlement  in  Hungary,  and  an  empire  as 
well.  From  Hungary,  Dalmatia  and  Croatia  are 
overrun ; as  are  Thuringia,  Franconia,  and  even 
parts  of  Gaul. 

After  a series  of  political  relations  with  the 
Gepidae  and  Lombards,  the  power  grows  and  de- 
clines, is  materially  broken  by  the  Carlovingian 
kings,  and  finally  destroyed  by  the  Slavonians  of 
Moravia.  The  valley  of  the  Erlav,  however,  and 
feeder  of  the  Danube,  was  called  terra  Avarorum, 
as  late,  at  least,  as  the  10th  century. 

The  Avars  throw  light  upon  populations  other 
than  the  Huns.  They  add  to  the  list  of  facts  which 
favour  the  notion  of  the  Herodotean  Scythae 
(Scoloti)  having  belonged  to  the  Turk  stock.  The 
Scoloti  deduced  their  origin  from  Targitaus  (Herod, 
iv.  5);  and  Targitms  was  rwv  'A€dp(av  <(>v\(p 
dv^p  Trep'iSXeTTTos  (Theophan.  i.  6).  In  trath,  he 
was  Twh,  or  the  Eponymus  to  the  Tm'k  stock  in 
general,  and  the  whole  Herodotean  legend  about 
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him  and  his  sons  is  current  amongst  the  Kherghiz 
at  the  present  day. 

Bui,  a not  illegitimate  speculation  may  carry  us 
further  still.  Avar  was  a native  name,  and  it  was  de- 
duced from  a king  so  called  (Paul.  Diacon.  utsupr.'). 
This  means  that  there  was  such  an  eponymus  as 
Avar;  just  as  the  statement  that  the  ^eehs  called 
themselves  Hellenes  from  their  king  Hellen,  would 
imply  an  eponymus  of  that  name.  Like  Hellen,  the 
Avar  was  a mythological  rather  than  a real  person- 
age. Hence,  it  is  suggested  that  the  fabulous  Aharis 
of  the  Hyperborei  (Herod,  iv.  36)  who  was  carried 
round  the  world  on  an  arrow,  without  eating  food, 
may  have  been  the  eponymus  of  the  Avars.  Name 
for  name,  the  words  coincide ; and  no  locality,  as 
the  original  area  of  the  Avars,  would  suit  better 
than  that  of  the  Herodotean  Hyperborei.  A district 
on  or  to  the  east  of  the  Tobol  would  satisfy  the 
conditions  required  for  the  locality  of  the  Hyper- 
boreans and  the  belief  in  Abaris.  This  hypothesis 
infers  the  existence  of  a population  from  the  exist- 
ence of  a personal  name, — that  personal  name  being 
assumed  to  be  an  eponymus.  If  this  be  legitimate 
the  Avars,  without  being  exactly  the  ancient  Hyper- 
boreans, were  that  portion  of  them  more  especially 
connected  with  the  name  of  Aharis.  [R.  G.  L.] 

AVAEICUM  (^Bourges'),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Bituriges,  a Celtic  people  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  13,  15), 
on  the  Avara,  Bvre,  a branch  of  the  Cher,  which 
falls  into  the  Loire.  Caesar  describes  it  as  the 
finest  city  in  almost  all  Gallia,  and  as  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  a river  and  a marsh,  with  only  one  ap- 
proach to  it,  and  that  very  narrow.  The  modern 
town  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Auron  and 
the  Evre,  and  each  of  these  rivers  receives  other 
streams  in  or  near  the  town.  The  wall  of  Avaricum 
is  particularly  described  by  Caesar  (vii.  23).  It 
was  built,  like  all  the  Gallic  town  walls,  of  long 
beams  of  timber,  placed  at  intervals  of  two  feet;  the 
beams,  which  were  40  feet  long,  being  so  placed 
that  their  ends  were  on  the  outside.  The  spaces 
between  were  filled  up  with  earth,  but  in  front  on 
the  outside  with  large  stones.  The  beams  were 
fastened  together  on  the  inner  side.  On  these  beams 
others  were  placed,  and  the  intervals  were  filled  up 
in  like  manner;  and  so  on,  till  the  wall  had  the  re- 
quisite height.  Caesar  besieged  Avaricum  (b.  c. 
52)  during  the  rising  of  the  Galli  under  Vercin- 
getorix.  The  place  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  spared  neither  old  men,  women,  nor 
children.  Out  of  40,000  persons,  only  800  escaped 
the  sword,  and  made  their  way  to  the  camp  of  Ver- 
cingetorix,  who  was  in  the  neighbourhood.  Under 
the  division  of  Augustus,  the  town  was  included  in 
Aquitania,  and  it  finally  took  the  name  of  Bituriges 
or  Biturigae,  which  seems  to  have  become  Biorgas 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  finally  Bourges,  now  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  Cher.  The  position  of 
Avaricum  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries,  from 
Augustonemetum,  Clermont,  to  Avaricum ; from 
Caesarodunum,  Tours,  to  Avaricum,  and  other 
routes.  [G.  L.] 

AVA'RUM  PR.  (^kvapov  aupov,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 1), 
a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  between  the  rivers  Avus  and  Naebis,  pro- 
bably near  Giros.  [P.  S.] 

A VELA.  (’Aovta:  Eth.  Aveias,  -atis),  a city  of  the 
Vestini,  placed  by  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana  on  the 
road  from  Prifemum  to  Alba  Fucensis.  Its  name 
is  also  found  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 59)  among  the 
cities  of  the  Vestini,  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
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though  we  learn  from  inscriptions  that  it  must  have 
been  a municipal  town  of  some  importance.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  “ Aveiae  ” for 
“Avellae”  in  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  519)  where  he 
enumerates  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Vestini,  and 
celebrates  the  excellence  of  its  pastures.  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  228,  where  the  cor- 
rection of  “ Aveias  ager  ” for  “ Veios  ” admits  of  no 
doubt)  that  its  territory  was  portioned  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  Amiternum,  but  was  not 
made  a colony,  and  retained,  as  we  learn  from  an 
inscription,  the  subordinate  rank  of  a Praefectura. 
The  site  of  Aveia  has  been  a subject  of  much  dis- 
pute, but  Giovenazzi,  a local  antiquarian,  who  has 
investigated  the  matter  with  great  care,  places  it 
near  Fossa,  a village  about  six  miles  S.  of  Aqnila, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  considerable  remains  of 
an  ancient  city,  as  well  as  a church  of  Sta  Balhina, 
connected  by  ecclesiastical  records  with  the  ancient 
Aveia.  The  ruins  at  Civita  di  Bagno,  supposed  by 
Holstenius  to  be  those  of  Aveia,  are  ascribed  by  this 
author  to  Furconium.  (Giovenazzi,  Della  Cittd 
dl  Aveia  nei  Vestini,  Roma  1773,  4to. ; Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  139  ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  257 
— 263  ; Orell.  Inscr.  106.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVE'NIO  (^kheviwv,  Strab.  p.  185:  Eth.  Avenni- 
cus,  kviVKavyaios,  kvevLwuirys : Avignon'),  a town 
of  Gallia  Narbonensis,  at  the  junction  of  the  Dni- 
entia.  Durance,  and  the  Rhone.  It  was  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares;  and  Pliny  and  Mela  (ii.  5)  call 
it  Avenio  Cavarum.  Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it 
among  the  “ oppida  Latina,”  that  is,  the  towns  which 
had  the  Latinitas,  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Ptolmey 
calls  it  a colonia.  Stephanus  (js.  v.  Aveviwv)  calls 
it  “ a city  of  Massalia,”  from  which  it  seems  that 
there  is  some  authority  for  supposing  it  to  be  a 
Greek  foundation,  or  to  have  come  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Greeks  of  Marseille.  Besides  the 
resemblance  of  the  ancient  and  modem  names,  the 
site  of  Avignon  is  determined  by  the  Itin.  route 
from  Arelate  to  Vienna  and  Lugdunum,  which 
passed  through  Avenio.  [G.  L.] 
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AVENTICUM  (Avenches),  the  chief  city  of  the 
Helvetii.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  68.)  It  is  not  mentioned 
by  Caesar.  About  Trajan’s  time,  or  shortly  after, 
it  became  a Roman  colony  with  the  name  Pia  Flavia 
Constans  Emerita.  It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
the  capital  of  the  Tigurini  [TiGURmi],  one  of  the 
four  Helvetic  pagi.  Its  position  is  determined  by 
inscriptions  and  the  Roman  roads  which  meet  there. 
Ptolemy  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the  Sequani, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  part  of  the  Hel- 
vetii were  then  attached  to  the  Sequani.  In  the 
time  of  Ammianus  (xv.  1 1)  Aventicum  was  a de- 
serted place,  but  its  former  importance  was  shown 
by  its  ruins.  There  are  still  remains  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, aqueduct,  and  part  of  the  wall  at  Avenches, 
or  Wifflisburg,  as  the  Germans  call  it,  in  the  present 
canton  of  Waadt  or  Pays  de  Vaud.  Many  objects  of 
antiquity  have  been  found  at  Avenches.  [G.  L.] 
AVERNUS  LACUS  or  AVERNI  LACUS 
(^Aopvos  Kippy:  Lago  dJAverno),  a small  lake  in 
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Campania,  between  Cumae  and  the  Gulf  of  Baiae. 
It  occupies  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano,  the 
steep  sides  of  which  rising  precipitously  around  it, 
and  covered  in  ancient  times  with  dark  and  shaggy 
woods,  gave  it  a strikingly  gloom.y  character;  and  it 
was  probably  this  circumstance,  associated  with  the 
sulphureous  and  mephitic  exhalations  so  common  in 
the  neighbourhood,  that  led  the  Greeks  to  fix  upon 
it  as  the  entrance  to  the  infernal  regions,  and  the 
scene  of  Ulysses’  visit  to  the  shades.  How  early 
this  mythical  legend  became  attached  to  the  lake 
we  know  not,  but  probably  soon  after  the  settlement 
of  the  Greeks  at  Cumae.  Ephorus,  however,  is  the 
earliest  writer  whom  we  find  cited  as  adopting  it. 
(ap.  Strah.  v.  p.  244.)  It  was  commonly  reported 
that  the  pestiferous  vapours  arising  from  the  lake 
were  so  strong  that  no  living  thing  could  approach 
its  banks,  and  even  birds  were  suffocated  by  them 
as  they  flew  across  it.  Hence  its  Greek  name 
"Aopyos  was  commonly  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
a and  opvis.  This  is  probably  a mere  etymological 
fancy : but  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was  some 
foundation  for  the  fact,  though  it  is  treated  as  merely 
fabulous  by  Strabo  and  other  writers.  Similar  effects 
from  mephitic  exhalations  are  still  observed  in  the 
valley  of  Amsanctus  and  other  localities,  and  it  must 
be  observed  that  Virgil,  who  describes  the  pheno- 
menon in  some  detail,  represents  the  noxious  vapours 
as  issuing  from  a cavern  or  fissure  in  the  rocks 
adjoining  the  lake,  not  from  the  lake  itself ; and 
constantly  uses  the  expression  “Avema  loca”  or 
“ Averna,”  as  does  Lucretius  also,  in  speaking  of 
the  same  locahty.  But  while  the  lake  itself  was 
closely  surroimded  with  dense  woods,  these  would  so 
much  prevent  the  circulation  of  the  air,  that  the 
whole  of  the  atmosphere  might  be  rendered  pesti- 
lential, though  in  a less  degree.  In  the  time  of 
Strabo  the  woods  had  been  cut  down ; but  the  vol- 
canic exhalations  seem  to  have  already  ceased  alto- 
gether. (Strab.  V.  pp.  244,  245 ; Pseud.  Aristot. 
de  Mirab.  102  ; Antig.  Caryst.  167 ; Diod.  iv.  22  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  iii.  442,  vi.  201,  237 — 242  ; Lucr.  vi. 
739 — 749;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  121;  Nonius,  i.  p.  14; 
Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  199.) 

The  lake  itself  was  of  nearly  circular  form,  about 
a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  though  Diodorus 
reckons  it  only  5 stadia;  and  like  most  volcanic 
lakes,  of  great  depth,  so  that  it  was  believed  to  be 
imfathomable.  (Lycophron.  Alex.  704;  Diod.  ?.  c.; 
Pseud.  Arist.  1.  c. ; Lucan,  ii.  665.)  It  seems  to 
have  had  no  natural  outlet ; but  Agrippa  opened  a 
communication  between  its  waters  and  those  of  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  so  as  to  render  the  Lake  Avernus 
itself  accessible  to  ships  ; and  though  this  work  did 
not  continue  long  in  a complete  state,  there  appears 
to  have  always  remained  some  outlet  from  the  inner 
lake  to  the  Gulf  of  Baiae.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Cassiod. 
Var.  ix.  6.  For  farther  particulars  concerning 
the  work  of  Agrippa  see  Lucrinus  Lacus.)  At  a 
subsequent  period  Nero  conceived  the  extravagant 
project  of  constructing  a canal,  navigable  for  ships 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  Lake  Avernus,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Gulf  of  Baiae  ; and  it  appears  that 
the  works  were  actually  commenced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Avernus.  (Suet.  Ner.  31  ; Phn. 
xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Tac.  Ann.  xv.  42.)  There  existed 
from  very  early  times  an  oracle  or  sanctuary  on  the 
banks  of  the  lake,  connected  with  the  sources  of 
mephitic  vapours;  and  this  was  asserted  by  many 
writers  to  be  the  spot  where  Ulysses  held  conference 
with  the  shades  of  the  departed.  It  was  pretended 
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that  the  Cimmerians  of  Homer  were  no  others  than 
the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and 
his  assertion  that  they  never  saw  the  light  of  the 
sun,  was  explained  as  referring  to  their  dwelling  in 
subterranean  abodes  and  caverns  hollowed  in  the 
rocks.  (Ephorus  ap.  Strab.  1.  c. ; Lycophr.  695  ; 
Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  xiv.  2 ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.  130.)  The  soft- 
ness of  the  volcanic  tufo  of  which  the  surrounding 
hills  are  composed,  rendered  them  well  adapted  for 
this  purpose ; and  after  the  whole  neighbourhood 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Romans,  Cocceius  carried 
the  road  from  the  lake  to  Cumae,  through  a long 
grotto  or  tunnel.  (Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  A similar 
excavation,  still  extant  on  the  S.  side  of  the  lake,  is 
now  commonly  known  as  the  Grotta  della  Sibilla; 
it  has  no  outlet,  and  was  probably  never  finished. 
Those  writers  who  placed  here  the  Cimmerians  of 
Homer,  represented  them  as  having  been  subse- 
quently destroyed  (Ephorus,  1.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9)  ; 
but  the  oracle  continued  down  to  a much  later 
period;  and  the  lake  itself  was  regarded  as  sacred 
to  Proserpine  or  Hecate,  to  whom  sacrifices  were 
frequently  offered  on  the  spot.  It  was  under  pre- 
tence of  celebrating  these  sacred  rites  that  Hannibal 
in  B.c.  214  visited  the  Lake  Avernus  at  the  head  of 
his  army;  but  his  real  object,  according  to  Livy,  was 
to  make  an  attempt  upon  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Puteoli.  (Liv.  xxiv.  12, 13;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  106 — 160.) 

There  exist  on  the  SE.  side  of  the  lake  the  pic- 
turesque ruins  of  a large  octagonal  vaulted  edifice, 
built  of  brick,  in  the  style  of  the  best  Roman  works ; 
this  has  been  called  by  some  writers  the  temple  of 
Proserpine ; but  it  is  more  probable  that  it  was  em- 
ployed for  thermal  purposes.  [E.  H.  B.] 

AVIO'NES,  a tribe  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
dwelling  probably  in  Schleswig,  on  the  river  Auwe, 
a tributary  of  the  Eyder,  or  in  the  duchy  of  Lauen- 
burg.  (Tacit.  Germ.  40.)  They  are  believed  to  be 
the  same  people  as  the  Chabiones  or  Caviones. 
(Mamert.  Genethl.  Max.  Aug.  7,  Pan^yr.  Const. 
6.)  [L.  S.] 

AVIUM  PR.  [Taprobane.] 

AVRAVANNUS.  [Abrauannus.] 

AVUS  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 1 : Aijov  Trora/xov  4K€o\a'i'), 
or  AVO  (Mela,  iii.  1.  § 8),  a small  river  on  the 
W.  coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  N.  of  the  Durius 
and  S.  of  the  Naebis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Gallaeci 
Bracarii;  now  ealled  the  Pio  d’Aye  [P.  S.] 
AXATI,  aft.  proh.  OLAURA  (^Lora'),  a muni- 
cipium  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter, 
p.  1065,  No.  2 ; Morales,  pp.  22,  99 ; Florez,  Esp.S. 
vol.  ix.  p.  62.)  [P.  S.] 

AXELODU'NUM,  the  16th  station,  per  lineam 
valli  of  the  Notitia,  under  the  charge  of  the  Cohors 
prima  Hispanomim.  This  cohort  is  mentioned  in  an 
inscription  found  at  Ellenborough  in  Cmnberland. 
Place  for  place.  Burgh  on  the  Sands  is  Axellodunum. 
Name  for  name,  Hexham  suits  better;  as  the  -e^may 
have  been  a diminutive  form  (as  in  Mosella')  and 
the  -dunum  is  an  element  of  composition.  Horsley 
prefers  Burgh  (Book  i.  c.  7).  The  evidence,  also, 
of  there  having  been  a station  of  Burgh  is  complete 
(c.  9).  [R.  G.  L.] 

A'XIA  a small  town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 

by  Cicero  (pro  Caec.  7),  who  calls  it  a “ casteUmn,” 
and  describes  it  as  situated  “ in  agro  Tarquiniensi.” 
It  is  probably  the  same  of  which  the  name  is  found  in 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.  ’A|ta),  who  tells  us 
only  that  it  was  “ a city  of  Italy.”  Its  site  may  be  fixed 
with  much  probabihty  at  a place  stiU  called  Castel 
d'  Asso  or  Castellacdo,  about  six  miles  W.  of  Vi- 
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terho.  The  ancient  town  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  angle  formed  by  two  small  streams  named  the 
Rio  Secco  and  Arcione,  flowing  through  deep  vallies 
or  ravines  with  precipitous  escarpments  on  each  side. 
Some  slight  fragments  of  the  ancient  walls  are  all 
that  remain  on  the  site  of  the  town  ; but  the  opposite 
or  N.  bank  of  the  valley  of  the  Arcione  was  evi- 
dently in  ancient  times  the  Necropolis  of  the  town, 
and  presents  a remarkable  assemblage  of  sepulchres. 
These  are  not  merely  subterranean  chambers  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  but  present  regular  architectural  fa9ades, 
with  bold  cornices  and  mouldings  in  relief,  all  hewn 
out  of  the  soft  tufo  rock  of  which  the  escarpments  of 
the  cliffs  are  composed.  They  vary  in  height  from 
12  to  30  feet,  but  have  all  a remarkable  resemblance 
in  their  architectural  character,  and  occupy  a con- 
siderable extent  of  cliff  in  a regular  range  like  a 
street,  extending  also  some  distance  up  a lateral 
ravine  which  opens  into  the  principal  valley.  Many 
of  these  tombs  have  inscriptions  over  them  in  Etrus- 
can characters,  most  of  which  consist  of,  or  at  least 
contain,  the  customary  formula  ECA2T0INE2A. 
Since  the  first  discovery  of  these  monuments  in  1808 
by  Professor  Orioli  of  Bologna,  they  have  attracted 
much  attention,  more  perhaps  than  they  really  de- 
serve. Their  architecture  is  thought  to  have  a strong 
resemblance  to  the  Egyptian,  but  it  is  still  more 
closely  connected  with  the  Doric  Greek,  of  which  in- 
deed the  w'hoie  Tuscan  architecture  was  merely  a 
modification.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  assign  them 
a very  remote  antiquity  ; Orioli  is  probably  correct  in 
referring  them  to  the  fourth  or  fifth  century  of  Eome. 
They  certainly  however  seem  to  prove  that  Axia 
must  have  been  a place  of  more  consideration  in  the 
flourishing  times  of  Etruria,  than  it  was  in  the  days 
of  Cicero ; though  it  could  never  have  been  more 
than  a small  town,  and  was  probably  always  a de- 
pendency of  Tarquinii,  as  its  name  never  occurs  in 
history.  The  remains  at  Castel  dAsso  have  been 
described  in  detail  by  Orioli  (^Dei  Sepolcrali  Edijizi 
deir  Etruria  Media,  1826,  inserted  in  Inghirami, 
Mon.  Etruschi,  vol.  iv. ; and  a second  time  in  the 
Annali  delV  Imtituto  di  Corr.  Archeol.  1833, 
p.  18 — 56),  and  again  by  Dennis  (^Cities,  (fc.  of 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  229 — 242.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

AXI'ACES  (’A^idfcrjs  : Teligul),  a river  of  Sar- 
matia  Eimopaea,  E.  of  the  Tyras  (^Dniester),  flowing, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  right  through  Sarmatia,  a 
little  above  Dacia,  as  far  as  the  Carpathi  M.  On  its 
banks  were  the  people  called  Axiacae.  (Mela,  ii.  1. 
§ 7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 18,  10. 
§ 14;  comp.  Pasiaces.)  [P.  S.] 

AXDIA  (^Aisme),  a town  of  the  Centrones,  ac- 
cording to  Ptolemy,  who  are  an  Alpine  people.  In 
the  Table  it  is  placed,  but  under  the  name  Axuna, 
between  Bergintrum  (<S^.  Maurice)  and  Darantasia 
(^Moutiers  en  Tarentaise),  on  the  road  over  the  pass 
of  the  Alpis  Graia  or  Petit  St  Bernard.  The  po- 
sition is  thus  detennined  to  be  that  of  Aisme.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  omits  Axima,  but  makes  the  distance 
xriii.  between  Bergintrum  and  Darantasia,  the  same 
distance  that  is  given  in  the  Table.  It  is  said  that 
inscriptions  have  been  found  at  Aisme  with  the  name 
Forum  Claudii ; yet  Forum  Claudii  is  a different  place, 
though  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones.  [G.  L.] 
AXPNIUM.  [UxAMA.] 

AXIO'POLIS  or  AXIUPOLIS  (’A|joo7roAiy: 
Rassova),  a town  of  Lower  Moesia,  situated  on  the 
river  Axius,  which  flowed  into  the  Danube  near  its 
southernmost  mouth,  which  is  now  stopped  up,  and 
the  Limes  Trajani.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 11.)  [L.  S.] 
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A'XIUS  (‘'A^ios,  ’A|t<fs),  the  principal  river  of 
Macedonia,  and  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom before  the  reign  of  Philip,  rises  in  Mt.  Scar- 
dus  between  Dardania  and  Dalmatia,  a little  NW. 
of  Scupi.  It  flows  in  a south-easterly  direction  j 
through  Macedonia,  and,  after  receiving  the  Erigon  I 
and  Astycus  and  passing  by  Pella,  falls  into  the  i 
Thermaic  gulf.  The  Lydias  also  now  flows  into  the  ' 
Axius,  but  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (vii.  127)  the 
former  river  joined  the  Haliacmon.  The  Axius  has  i 
frequently  changed  its  course.  In  earlier  times  it 
flowed  into  the  sea  between  Chalastra  and  Thessa- 
lonica.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  330.)  In  the  middle  ages 
it  was  called  Bardarium  (BapSdpior,  Anna  Comn.  i. 
p.  18,  Pans.),  whence  its  modem  name  of  Vardhdri. 
The  principal  bridge  across  the  Axius  was  near 
Pella  (Liv.  xliv.  43);  this  bridge  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Mutatio  Gephyra  in  the  Itin. 
Hierosol.  (p.  605,Wess.).  The  Axius  is  a deep  and 
rapid  river  in  winter,  and  is  nearly  two  miles  in 
breadth  before  reaching  the  sea;  but  it  can  be 
crossed  by  several  fords  both  in  the  lower  and  upper 
parts  of  its  course.  (Clark,  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  334; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  258,  289,  437, 
469 ; Tafel,  Thessalonica,  pp.  69,  seq.  287,  seq.) 

AXON,  a river  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  IPliny  (v. 
28),  with  Calynda;  “ flumen  Axon,  oppidum  Ca- 
lynda.”  We  may,  perhaps,  infer  that  Calynda  was 
on  or  near  the  Axon.  Leake  places  the  Axon  im- 
mediately west  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  [G.  L.] 

A'XONA  (^Aisne),  a branch  of  the  Isara  (^Oise). 
The  Oise  joins  the  Seine  below  Paris.  Caesar  en- 
camped on  the  Axona  in  the  second  year  (b.  c.  57) 
of  his  Gallic  campaign  {B.  G.  ii.  5).  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxix.  2)  writes  the  name  Av^ovvvos.  Ausonius 
(^Mosel.  V.  461)  names  it  “Axona  praeceps,”  an 
epithet  which  is  not  appropriate. 

The  Axona,  according  to  Caesar,  was  in  “ extremis 
Eemorum  finibus,”  and  the  direction  of  his  move- 
ments shows  that  this  river  was  at  or  near  their 
northern  boundary.  [G.  L.] 

AXUENNA.  A place  of  this  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocorturam 
(Reims)  through  Verdwn,  to  Divodurum  (Metz).  It 
may  have  been  a place  on  the  Axona  (Aisne),  but 
the  site  cannot  be  fixed. 

Another  Axuenna  is  mentioned  in  the  Table,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  same  place  that  occurs  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  under  the  corrupt  name  Muenna.  It  is 
on  the  road  from  Eeims  to  Bagacum  (Bavay) ; and 
the  distance  from  Eeims  is  marked  x.  in  both  these 
routes.  This  determination  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
site  of  this  Axuenna  at  the  passage  of  the  Aisne, 
between  Neufchdtel  and  Avaux.  (D’Anville,  No- 
tice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

AXUME.  [Auxume.] 

AXUS  (’A|ds : Axus),  a city  of  Crete  (Herod, 
iv.  154),  which  is  identified  with^Oalos  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.),  situated  on  a river  (“  rapidum  Cretae  ve- 
niemus  Oaxen,”  Virg.  Eel.  166),  which,  according 
to  Vibius  Sequester  (Flum.  p.  15),  gave  its  name 
to  Axus.  According  to  the  Cyrenaean  traditions, 
the  Theraean  Battus,  their  founder,  was  the  son  of 
a damsel  named  Phronime,  the  daughter  of  Etear- 
*chus,  king  of  this  city  (Herod.  1.  c.).  Mr.  Pashley 
(Travels,  vol,  i,  p.  143,  foil.)  discovered  the  ancient 
city  in  the  modem  village  of  Axus,  near  Mt.  Ida. 
The  river  of  Axus  flows  past  the  village,  Eemains 
belonging  to  the  so-called  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  walls 
were  found,  and  in  the  church  a piece  of  white 
marble  with  a sepulchral  inscription  in  the  ancient 
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Doric  Greek  of  the  island.  On  another  inscription 
was  a decree  of  a “ common  assembly  of  the  Cre- 
tans,” an  instance  of  the  well  known  Syncretism,  as 
it  was  called.  The  coins  of  Axus  present  types  of 
Zens  and  Apollo,  as  might  be  expected  in  a city 
situated  on  the  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  and  the  foundation 
of  which  was,  by  one  of  the  legends,  ascribed  to  a 
son  of  Apollo.  The  situation  answers  to  one  of  the 
etymologies  of  the  name : it  was  called  Axus  because 
the  place  is  precipitous,  that  word  being  used  by 
the  Cretans  in  the  same  sense  that  the  other  Greeks 
assigned  to  ay/xds,  a crag.  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i. 
p.  397.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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A'XYLUS,  a woodless  tract  in  Asia  Minor, 
“ northward  of  the  region  of  lakes  and  plains,  through 
which  leads  the  road  from  Afioum  Karahissdr  to 
Konia  and  Erkle,  a dry  and  naked  region,  which 
extends  as  far  as  the  Sangarius  and  Halys.”  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  6.5.)  Livy  (xxxviii.  18)  describes 
the  Axylus  as  entirely  destitute  of  wood;  the  in- 
habitants used  dried  cow-dung  for  fuel.  Pococke, 
who  traversed  part  of  the  country,  speaks  of  the 
people  as  being  much  distressed  for  fuel,  and  com- 
monly using  cow-dung.  He  might  have  found  the 
same  thing  done  in  some  parts  of  England.  (Com- 
pare Hamilton,  vol.  i.  pp.  448,  468,  as  to  the  Axy- 
lus.) The  Roman  consul  Manlius  marched  through 
the  Axylus  to  invade  Galatia.  Part  of  this  wood- 
less region  was  included  in  Phrygia,  and  part  in  Ga- 
latia and  Lycaonia.  The  high  plateaus  north  of 
Konia  anA  Erkle  are  the  mountain-plains  (opoTreSio), 
as  Strabo  (p.  568)  terms  them,  of  the  Lycaonians, 
cold,  treeless  and  waterless,  but  well  adapted  for 
sheep-feeding.  [ G.  L.] 

AZA,  a town  of  Armenia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(vi.  10).  According  to  the  Anton.  Itinerary  it  was 
26  M.  P.  from  Satala;  it  is  conjectured  to  be  the 
same  place  as  the  Hassis  of  the  Peutinger  Tables, 
which  is  distant  from  Satala  25  M.  P.  [E.  B.  J.] 
A'ZALI  (“A^oXot),  a tribe  in  Upper  Pannonia, 
from  w'hich,  perhaps,  the  modem  town  of  Ozal, 
derives  its  name.  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 2;  Plin.  H.  N. 
iii.  28.)  [L.  S.] 

AZA'NES  (’A^oj/tjs).  It  is  stated  by  Arundell 
(^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  140)  that,  on  a coin  of 
Themisonium  in  Phr}'gia,  is  a river-god,  with  the 
name  of  Azanes,  “ evidence  of  some  river  being  at  or 
near  Themisonium.”  The  site  of  Themisonium  does 
not  appear  to  be  quite  certain;  and  nothing  more 
seems  to  be  known  of  the  river  Azanes,  though  the 
conclusion  from  the  coin,  that  there  was  a river  of 

that  name,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'NES.  [Arcadia.] 

AZA'NI  (’A{a»/ot ; Eth.  Afoj'iTTjs),  as  the  name 
appears  in  Strabo  (p.  576),  and  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
’A(dpoi)  The  name  on  coins  and  inscriptions  is 
Al^avoi,  and  also  in  Herodian,  the  grammarian,  as 
quoted  by  Stephanus,  Azani  is  a city  of  Phrygia 
Epictetus.  The  district,  which  was  called  Azanitis, 
contained  the  sources  of  the  river  Rhyndacus. 

This  place,  which  is  historically  unknown,  contains 
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very  extensive  ruins,  which  were  first  risited  in  1824 
by  the  Earl  of  Ashbumham  (Arundell’s 
vol.  ii.  p.  347);  it  had  been  incorrectly  stated 
(Cramer’s  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  14)  that  the 
ruins  were  discovered  by  Dr.  Hall.  They  have  since 
been  visited  by  several  other  travellers.  The  remains 
are  at  a place  called  Tchavdovr-Hissar,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus.  There  are  two  Roman 
bridges  with  elliptical  arches  over  the  Rhyndacus ; 
or  three  according  to  Fellows.  {Plan,  p,  141.)  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhyndacus,  on  a slight  eminence, 
is  a beautiful  Ionic  temple,  “ one  of  the  most  perfect 
now  existing  in  Asia  Minor.”  (Hamilton,  Researches, 
4'C.,  vol.  i.  p.  101.)  Eighteen  columns  and  one  side 
and  end  of  the  cella  are  standing.  There  are  also 
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the  colossal  foundations  of  another  temple ; and  some 
remains  of  a third.  The  theatre  is  situated  near 
half  a mile  from  the  temple ; and  there  is  a stadium 
which  “ extends  north  and  south  in  a direct  line  of 
prolongation  from  the  theatre,  with  which  it  is 
immediately  connected,  although  at  a lower  level. 
Some  of  the  marble  seats,  both  in  the  stadium  and 
in  the  theatre,  are  well  preserved,  and  of  highly 
finished  workmanship.”  (Hamilton.)  There  is  a 
view  of  the  temple  of  Azani  in  Fellows’  Asia  Minor 
(pp.  137,  141).  “ There  are  many  fronts  of  tombs 

sculptured  as  doors  with  panels  and  devices,  having 
inscriptions.”  (Fellows,  who  has  given  a drawing 
of  one  of  these  doors.)  Among  the  coins  which 
Hamilton  procured  at  this  place,  and  in  the'  sur- 
rounding country,  there  were  coins  of  Augustus, 
Claudius,  Faustina,  and  other  imperial  personages. 
Some  also  were  autonomous,  the  legends  being 
Arjfxos,  'Upa  BovXt},  or  'lepaawKXrjros  Ai^ayeiTur, 
or  AiQavnusv.  Several  inscriptions  from  Azani 
have  been  copied  by  Fellows  (p.  142,  &c.),  and  by 
Hamilton  (Appendix,  8 — 20).  None  of  the  in- 

scriptions are  of  early  date,  and  probably  all  of  them 
belong  to  the  Roman  period.  One  of  these  records 
“ the  great,  both  benefactor  and  saviour  and  founder 
of  the  city.  Cl.  Stratonicus,”  who  is  entitled  consul 
(S-rraTor) ; and  the  monnment  was  erected  by  liis 
native  city.  This  Stratonicus,  we  may  infer  from 
the  name  Claudius,  was  a native,  who  had  obtained 
the  Roman  citizenship.  The  memorial  was  erected 
in  the  second  praetorship  (to  /3  a-Tparrjyovyros)  of 
Cl.  Apollinarius.  Another  inscription  contains  the 
usual  formula,  rj  BovArj  kui  6 Arjixos.  In  the  interior 
of  the  cella  of  the  temple  there  are  four  long  in- 
scriptions, one  in  well  formed  Greek  characters, 
another  in  inferior  Greek  characters,  and  two  in  badly 
cut  Roman  characters.  There  are  also  inscriptions 
on  the  outside  of  the  cella.  It  appears  from  one 
inscription  that  the  temple,  which  is  now  standings 
was  dedicated  to  Zeus. 
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The  plan  given  by  Fellows  shows  the  positions  of 
the  several  buildings,  which  altogether  must  have 
produced  a very  fine  efiect.  There  are  no  traces  of 
any  city  walls.  [G.  L.] 
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AZA'NIA,  a city  belonging  to  Massilia,  according 
to  Stephanus  (5,  v.  'A(avla),  quoting  Philo,  The 
place  is  only  mentioned  in  this  passage,  which  is 
worth  notice,  as  adding  to  the  list  of  Massaliot  towns 
in  the  south  of  France.  Walckenaer  (^Geog.,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  280)  conjectures  that  it  may  be  at  Azillaret, 
near  Azille,  in  the  department  of  Aude ; but  this 
is  merely  a guess,  founded  on  a resemblance  of 
names.  [G.  L.] 

AZA'NIA  (j]  ’A^avia,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 28 ; Peripl. 
Mar.  Eryth.  pp.  10,  11,  seq.),  the  modem  coast  of 
Ajan^  was  another  name  for  the  maritime  region  of 
eastern  Africa  called  Barbaria,  which  extended  from 
the  promontory  of  Aromata,  lat.  11°  N.,  to  that  of 
Ehaptum,  lat.  2°  S.  Ptolemy  distinguishes  between 
Azania  and  Barbaria,  defining  the  former  as  the  in- 
terior, and  the  latter  as  the  coast  of  the  region  which 
bore  these  names.  Azania  was  inhabited  by  a race 
of  Aethiopians,  who  were  engaged  principally  in 
catching  and  taming  wild  elephants,  or  in  supplying 
the  markets  of  the  Ked  Sea  coast  with  hides  and 
ivory.  At  the  southern  limit  of  this  undefined  and 
scarcely  known  region  was  the  river  Rhaptus,  and 
the  haven  Rhaptum  (Ptol.  iv.  9),  which  derived 
their  name  from  the  Aethiopes  Rhapsii.  The  Mare 
Azanium,  another  name  for  the  Sinus  Barbaricus 
(^$ap€apiK6s  k6\ttos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 28),  skirted  this 
whole  region.  [W.  B.  D.] 

AZANUS.  [India.] 

AZARA  ("A^apa),  mentioned  by  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
527)  in  his  Account  of  Armenia  as  situated  on  the 
Araxes;  some  read  ra  Zdpa:  probably  like  other 
words  occurring  in  that  country,  the  name  was  spelt 
indifferently.  Groskurd  (note  ad  1.  c.)  is  inclined 
to  think  it  was  a temple  dedicated  to  the  goddess 
Zaretis,  or  the  Perso- Armenian  Artemis.  (Comp. 
Hesych.  s.  v.  ; Selden,  de  Diis  Syriis  Synt.  ii. 
c.  15.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AZEKAH,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  (Josh. 
XV.  35.)  It  was  situated  in  that  part  which  was 
called  Sephela  (rendered  by  the  LXX.  r^v  we- 
5n'h>',  TreSiou,  and  rd  Taireiva),  which,  according 
to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  embraced  all  the  coun- 
try about  Eleutheropolis,  to  the  north  and  west. 
(Reland,  Palaest.  p.  187.)  A village  of  this  name 
existed  in  their  day  between  Eleutheropolis  and  Aelia 
(Ib.  p.  603);  and  the  site  of  Shocoh,  with  which  it 
is  joined  in  1 Sam.  xvii.  1,  is  still  preserved  in  the 
small  ruined  village  of  Shweikeh,  in  the  south-east 
of  Judaea,  where  the  hill  country  declines  towards 
the  Plain  of  the  Philistines.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  343,  349.)  [G.  W.] 

AZE'NIA.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 

AZE'TIUM  ('AQrjTivoi  ; Azetini),  a town  of 
Apulia,  the  name  of  which  does  not  occur  in  any 
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ancient  author,  under  this  form,  but  its  correctness 
is  proved  by  its  coins,  which  have  types  copied  from 
those  of  Tarentum  and  the  legend  at  full  AZH- 
TINHN.  These  coins,  once  erroneously  assigned  to 
Azenia  in  Attica,  are  found  only  in  the  southern 
part  of  Apulia,  and  hence  it  is  probable  that  the 
“ Ehetium  ” of  the  Tab.  Pent.,  a name  certainly 
corrupt,  ought  to  be  read  Azetium.  If  this  con- 
jecture be  admitted  Azetium  may  be  placed  at  Ru~ 
tigliano,  a small  town  about  12  miles  SE.  of  Bari, 
where  the  coins  in  question  have  been  frequently 
discovered.  The  Aegetini  of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
though  placed  by  him  among  the  “ Calabrorum 
Mediterranei"  in  all  probability  belong  to  the  same 
place,  and  this  may  be  the  Roman  form  of  the  name. 
(MHlingen.  Num.  de  Vltalie,  p.  147.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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AZIRIS,  or  AZILIS  ('AOpts,  ’'AC«Atv,  Herod., 
Steph.  B.,  Callim.;  ''Alipov,  Charax,  ap.  Steph.  B.; 
''Ai^vXis  or  ''A^vXis  Kd/xr],  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 2;  Eth. 
’A^jAIttjs,  Steph.  B.),  a district,  and,  according  to 
the  later  writers,  a town,  or  village,  on  the  coast  of 
Marmarica,  on  the  E.  frontier  of  Cyrenaica,  in  N. 
Africa,  opposite  the  island  of  Platea.  Herodotus 
tells  us  that  it  was  colonized  by  Battus  and  his  fol- 
lowers two  years  after  their  first  settlement  in  Platea, 
B.  c.  638.  He  describes  it  as  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  the  most  beautiful  slopes,  with  a river 
flowing  through  it,  a description  agreeing,  according 
to  Pacho,  with  the  valley  of  the  river  Temmineh, 
which  flows  into  the  Gkdf  of  Bomba,  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Bomba  (the  ancient  Platea).  In  a second 
passage,  Herodotus  mentions  it  as  adjacent  to  the 
port  of  Menelaus,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
district  where  silphium  grows.  (Herod,  iv.  157, 159; 
Callim.  in  Apoll.  89 ; Pacho,  Voyage  de  la  Marma- 
rique,  &c.  pp.  53,86.)  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place 
as  the  Portus  Azarius  (6  'A^dpios  Xigriv)  of  Syne- 
sius  (c.  4 : Thrige,  Res  Cyrenens.  p.  72).  [P.  S.] 

AZIRIS  ('A^ipis,  Ptol.  V.  7.  § 2),  a town  of  Ar- 
menia Minor,  which,  if  we  identify  with  Arsingan, 
or  Arzindjan,  as  Manner!  (Geogr.  vol.  vi.  pt.  2.  p. 
308)  does,  must  be  placed  to  the  W.  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Abulfedd  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  18)  fixes  this 
place  on  the  road  between  Sivas  and  Arzrum.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Armenian  chroniclers  it  was  famous 
for  the  worship  of  the  goddess  Anahid,  and  was 
decorated  with  many  temples  by  Tigranes  II.  After 
the  establishment  of  Christianity  it  remained  an 
important  place,  but  attained  its  highest  distinction 
under  the  Mussulman  princes  of  the  Seljuk  dynasty. 
(St.  Martin,  Mem.  swr  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  71; 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  Ritter,  Erdhunde,  vol.  x. 
p.  270.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

AZrZIS,  or  AHI'HIS(Tab.  Pent.),  AIXI  (Pris- 
cian.  vi.  p.  682,  ed.  Putsch),  a town  of  Dacia,  on 
the  high  road  from  Viminacium  to  Tiviscum,  pro- 
bably the  Ai^iais  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  § 9).  It  seems 
to  be  TasTcora  on  the  Ternes.  [P.  S.] 

AZO'RUS  CACcopos,  'ACd>piou,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 42: 
Eth.  ’A^ojptTT/s),  a town  in  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly. 
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Bitnated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus.  Azorus, 
with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Pythium  and 
Doliche,  formed  a Tripolis.  (Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  2.) 
There  was  also  a town  of  the  name  of  Azorus  in 
Pelagonia  in  Macedonia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  319,  342.) 

AZO'TUS  (’'A^aTos:  Eth.  ’Af«Ttos),the  Ashdod 
of  Scripture,  a city  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Judah 
in  the  ^vision  of  the  Promised  Land  (Josh.  xv.  47), 
but  occupied  by  the  Philistines,  and  reckoned  as  one 
cf  their  five  principal  cities,  where  was  the  chief 
seat  of  the  worship  of  Dagon.  (1  Sam.  i.  1 — 7.) 
It  is  celebrated  by  Herodotus  as  having  stood  a 
siege  of  29  years  firom  Psammetichus,  king  of  Egypt 
(about  B.  C.  630),  the  longest  of  any  city  he  was 
acquainted  with  (ii.  157).  It  was  taken  by  the 
Assyrians  under  Tartan,  the  general  of  King  Senna- 
cherib (b.  c.  713 ; Is.  XX.  1).  It  was  taken  by  Judas 
Maccabaeus  (1  Macc.  ix.  50),  and  by  his  brother 
Jonathan  (x.  77);  restored  by  Gabinius  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xiv.  5.  § 3),  and  given  by  Augustus  to  Salome 
(xvii.  13.  § 5).  The  ancient  geographical  and  his- 
torical notices  place  it  between  Ashelon  and  J amnia, 
south  of  the  latter,  near  the  coast,  but  not  actually  on 
the  sea  shore.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
modem  village  of  Esdud,  situated  on  a grassy  hiU, 
surrounded  by  wood.  No  ruins  have  been  discovered 
there.  (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  179 — 182;  and 
Richardson,  as  cited  in  Robinson’s  Bib.  lies.  vol.  ii. 
p.  368 ; Reland,  pp.  606 — 609.)  [G.  W.] 

B. 

BAALBEK,  [Heliopolis.] 

BAAL-GAD,  in  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
Holy  Land,  “ in  the  valley  of  Lebanon,  under  Mount 
Hermon.”  (Josh.  id.  17,  xii,  7,  xiii.  5.)  [G.  W.] 
BAAL-MEON,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Numb,  xxxii.  38 ; 1 Chron.  v.  8),  afterwards  occu- 
pied by  the  Moabites.  (Ezek.  xxv.  9.)  It  is  men- 
tioned by  St.  Jerome  as  a large  village  in  his  time, 
and  is  placed  by  him  and  Eusebius  nine  miles 
distant  from  Heshbon,  and  near  Bare  (Baara). 
(Reland,  Palaest.  pp.  487,  611.)  Burckhardt  iden- 
tifies it  with  Myoun,  f of  an  hour  SE.  of  the  ruins 
of  Heshbon  (Travels,  p,  385);  but  this  would  not 
be  more  than  2 or  3 miles,  which  is  too  short  an  in- 
terval. Yet  the  name  (written  by  Irby  and  Mangles 
“ Mayn^  p.  464),  and  the  neighbouring  hot  springs 
(see  St.  Jerome,  1.  c.),  seem  to  identify  it  with  the 
Scripture  site.  It  stands  on  a considerable  eminence, 
in  a fertile  plain.  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-SHALISHA  (2  Kings,  iv.  42),  a town,  it 
would  seem,  of  the  district  of  Shalisha  (1  Sam.  ix. 
4),  called  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  Beth-sa- 
lisa,  is  placed  by  them  15  miles  north  of  Diospolis 
(Lydda),  in  the  Thammitic  district.  (Reland,  p. 

611.)  [G.  W.] 

BAAL-TAMAR,  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Gibeah.  (Judges,  xx,  33.)  It 
existed  in  the  time  of  Eusebius  under  the  name  of 
Beth-amar.  (Reland,  p.  611.)  [G.  W.] 

BABB  A (Bd&a,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 14;  Ba€ai:  Eth. 
BaSaios,  Steph.  B.),  a colony  in  Mauretania  Tingi- 
tana,  founded  by  Augustus,  40  M.  P.  from  Lixus. 
Its  full  name  is  given  by  Pliny  in  the  form  Babba 
Julia  Campestris  (v.  1).  Its  coins,  which  are 
numerous,  from  Augustus  downwards,  have  the  in- 
scriptions Col.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  Colonia  Julia  Babbensis,  or 
COL.  C.  I.  B.  or  C.  C.  I.  B.,  i.  e.  Colonia  Campestris 
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J^ilia  Babbensis.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  153.)  Its 
site  seems  quite  imcertain.  Some  place  it  at  Na- 
ranja,  which  appears  too  far  east;  others  at  Bani 
Teude,  in  a beautiful  plain  on  the  river  Guarga  (a 
tributary  of  the  Svbur^,  where  ancient  ruins  are  still 
visible.  (Leo  Africanus,  ap.  Mannert,  vol.  x.  pt.  2, 
p.  489.)  Possibly  the  true  position  may  be  at  Baba 
Kelam,  E.  of  Ksar-el-Kebir.  [P.  S.] 

BALBEA'NTIUM(Bo§pdvTtov;  Eth.  Ba€pdPTios'), 
a place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chios,  mentioned  by 
Polybius  in  his  sixteenth  book,  as  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus,  s.  v.  BaSpdvriov.  It  may  be  the  same 
place  as  Babras.  [G.  L.] 

BABRAS  (BdSpas:  Eth.  Ba€pdprios),  a small 
place  in  Aeolis  near  Chios.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bd- 
6pas.)  [G.  L.] 

BABYLLE'NII  (Ba€v\\bpioi,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 29), 
the  name  of  a tribe  which  belonged  to  the  hybrid 
population  of  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  between  the 
Nile  and  the  Red  Sea.  They  were  seated  between 
the  easternmost  boundary  of  the  island  Meroe  and 
the  Sinus  Adulitanus.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BA'BYLON  (Ba€v\(ip'),  in  later  times  called  also 
Babylonia  (Justin,  i.  2 ; Solin.  c.37 : Eth.  Ba€v\cvpios, 
rarely  Ba§y Aw v€wy, fern.  Ba§vAwvis),the  chief  town  of 
Babylonia,  and  the  seat  of  empire  of  the  Babylonio- 
Chaldaean  kingdom.  It  extended  along  both  sides 
of  the  Euphrat^,  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  it, 
and,  according  to  the  uniform  consent  of  antiquity, 
was,  at  the  height  of  its  glory,  of  immense  size.  There 
seems  good  reason  for  supposing  that  it  occupied  the 
site,  or  was  at  least  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  of 
Babel,  which  is  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10)  as  the 
beginning  of  Nimrod’s  kingdom,  and  in  Genesis  (xi. 
1 — 9)  as  the  scene  of  the  confusion  of  tongues:  its 
name  is  a Graecized  form  of  the  Hebrew  Babel, 
There  is,  however,  no  evidence  that  it  was  at  an 
early  period  a place  of  importance,  or,  like  Ninus 
(Nineveh),  the  imperial  seat  of  a long  line  of  kings. 
The  name  of  Babel  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  having  been  the  place  of  this 
confusion  of  tongues  (Gen.  xi.  9);  another  and  per- 
haps more  natural  derivation  would  give  it  the 
meaning  of  the  gate  or  court  of  Bel,  or  Belus,  the 
Zeus  of  that  country.  A tradition  of  this  event  has 
been  preserved  in  Berossus,  who  says  that  a tower 
was  erected  in  the  place  where  Babylon  now  stands, 
but  that  the  winds  assisted  the  gods  in  overthrowing 
it.  He  adds  that  the  ruins  stiU  exist  at  Babylon, 
that  the  gods  introduced  a diversity  of  tongues 
among  men,  and  that  the  place  where  the  tower  was 
built  is  called  Babylon  on  account  of  the  confusion 
of  tongues  ; for  confusion  is  by  the  Hebrews  called 
Babel.  (Beross.  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. ; Syn- 
cell.  Chron.  44;  Euseb.  Chron.  13.)  A tradition  of 
the  diversity  of  tongues  and  its  cause  is  preserved  also 
in  a fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  4), 
and  in  Alex.  Polyhist.  (ap.  Sync.  44,  and  Joseph. 
Ant.  i.  4).  Eupolemus  also  (ap.  Euseb.' Praep. 
Evang.  ix.)  attributes  the  foundation  of  Babylon  to 
those  who  escaped  from  the  Deluge,  and  mentions 
the  tower  and  its  overthrow.  He  adds  that  Abra- 
ham lived  in  a city  of  Babylonia  called  Camarina, 
or  by  some  Urie  [i.e.  Ur],  which  is  interpreted  to 
mean  a city  of  the  Chaldaeans. 

Of  Babel  or  Babylon,  believing  them,  as  we  do,  to 
represent  one  and  the  same  place,  we  have  no  subse- 
quent notice  in  the  Bible  till  the  reign  of  Hoshea, 
about  B.c.  730  (2  Kings,  xvii.  24),  when  the  people 
of  Samai-ia  were  carried  away  captive.  It  seems 
probable  that  during  this  long  period  Babylon  was 
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a place  of  little  consequence,  and  that  the  great 
ruling  city  was  the  Assyrian  capital  Ninus.  As 
late  as  the  time  of  Hezekiah  (b.c.  728 — 700)  it  is 
clear  that  Babylon  was  dependent  on  the  Assy- 
rian Empire,  though  Merodach-Baladan  is  mentioned 
in  Isaiah  (xxxix.  1)  as,  at  that  time,  king  or  ruler 
in  that  city ; for  Polyhistor  (ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  Chron. 
42)  states  that  after  the  reign  of  the  brother  of  Sen- 
nacherib, Acises  ruled ; and  that,  after  Acises  had 
reigned  thirty  days,  he  was  slain  by  Merodach-Bala- 
danus,  who  held  the  government,  but  was  in  his  turn 
slain  and  succeeded  by  Elibus.  Polyhistor  adds  that, 
in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  Elibus,  Sennacherib 
came  up  and  conquered  the  Babylonians,  took  their 
king  prisoner  away  into  Assyria,  and  made  his  own 
son  Asardanus  king  in  his  place.  Abydenus  {ap. 
Euseh.  ibid.  p.  53)  states  the  same  thing,  adding  that 
he  built  Tarsus  after  the  plan  of  Babylon.  The  frag- 
ments preserved  of  Berossus,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  who  testifies  to  the  exist- 
ence of  written  documents  at  Babylon  which  were 
preserved  with  great  care,  supply  some  names,  though 
we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  they  maybe 
depended  on.  The  commencement  of  the  narrative  of 
Berossus  is  a marvellous  and  fabulous  account  of  the 
first  origin  of  Babylonia.  In  it  he  speaks  of  Belus, 
whom  he  interprets  to  mean  Zeus,  and  states  that  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  objects  which  he  has  noticed 
were  delineated  in  the  temple  of  that  god  at  Babylon. 
{See  Castor,  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  Chron.  81 ; Eupol.  ap. 
Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix. ; Thallus,  ap.  Theophan. 
ad  Ant.  281;  Aesch.  Suppl.  318  and  322;  Hesiod, 
Fragm.  ap.  Strab.  i.  p.42;  and  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
927,  for  the  name  of  Belus,  and  various  legends  con- 
nected with  it.)  Berossus  mentions  the  name  Xi- 
suthrus,  and  with  him  a legend  of  a great  flood, 
which  has  so  remarkable  a resemblance  to  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Bible,  that  it  has  been  usual  to  sup- 
pose that  Xisuthrus  represents  the  Noah  of  Holy 
Scripture ; adding  that,  after  the  flood,  the  people  re- 
turned to  Babylon,  built  cities  and  erected  temples, 
and  that  thus  Babylon  was  inhabited  again.  (Beross. 
ap.  Sync.  Chron.  28  ; Euseb.  Chron.  5.  8.)  Apollo- 
dorus,  professing  to  copy  from  Berossus,  gives  a dif- 
ferent and  fuller  list  of  rulers,  but  they  are  a mere 
barren  collection  of  names.  (Apoll.  ap.  Sync.  Chron. 
39 ; Euseb.  Chron.  5.)  The  Astronomical  canon  of 
Ptolemy  commences  with  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
whose  reign  began  b.c.  747  twenty- three  years  after 
the  appearance  of  the  Assyrian  King  Pul,  on  the  W. 
of  the  Euphrates.  It  has  been  argued  from  this  fact, 
in  connection  with  a passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13) 
“ Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees ; this  people  was 
not,  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,”  that  the  first  rulers  of  Babylon 
were  of  Assyrian  origin ; but  this  seems  hardly  a ne- 
cessary inference.  It  is,  however,  curious  that  Syn- 
cellus,  after  stating  that  the  Chaldaeans  were  the 
first  who  assumed  the  title  of  kings,  adds  that  of 
these  the  first  was  Evechius,  who  is  known  to  us  by 
the  name  of  Nebrod  (or  Nembrod)  who  reigned  at 
Babylon  for  six  years  and  one  third.  Nabonassar  is 
said  to  have  destroyed  the  memorials  of  the  kings 
who  preceded  him.  (Sync.  Chron.  207)  Of  the  mo- 
narchs  who  succeeded  him  according  to  the  Canon 
we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
for  the  most  part  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Ninus 
(Nineveh).  Mardoch-Empadus,  the  fifth,  is  probably 
the  Merodach-Baladan  of  the  Bible,  who  sent  to 
congratulate  Hezekiah  on  his  recovery  from  sick- 
ness. (2  Kings, -sis.  12;  Isaiah,  xxxi,  1.)  Somewhat 
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later  Manasscs,  king  of  Judah,  is  carried  by  the  king 
of  Assyria  into  captivity  to  Babylon.  Then  follow  Sa- 
osduchinus  and  Chyniladan,  who  apj>ear  to  have  ruled 
partly  at  one  city  and  partly  at  the  other;  and  then 
Nabopollasar,  who  finally  overthrew  Ninus,  and  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  empire  of  western  Asia  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tigris  to  Babylon. 

With  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar  commenced,  in  all 
probability,  the  era  of  Babylonian  greatness,  and  the 
accounts  in  the  Bible  and  in  other  writings  are,  for 
his  reign,  remarkably  consistent  with  one  another. 
The  Bible  relates  many  events  of  the  reign  of  this 
king,  his  carrying  the  Jews  into  captivity,  his  siege 
and  conquest  of  Tyre  {Ezek.  xxix  18),  his  descent 
into  Egypt,  and  his  subsequent  return  to  Babylon 
and  death  there.  Berossus  {ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.) 
states  that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  sent  with  a great 
army  against  Egypt  and  Judaea,  and  burnt  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  removed  the  Jews  to 
Babylon,  that  he  conquered  Egypt,  Syria,  Phoe- 
nicia, and  Arabia,  and  exceeded  in  his  exploits  all 
that  had  reigned  before  him  in  Babylon  and 
Chaldaea.  He  adds  that,  on  the  return  of  the  king 
from  his  Jewish  war,  he  devoted  much  time  to 
adorning  the  temple  of  Belus,  rebuilding  the  city, 
constructing  a new  palace  adjoining  those  in  which 
his  forefathers  dwelt,  but  exceeding  them  in  height 
and  splendour,  and  erecting  on  stone  pillars  high 
walks  with  trees  to  gratify  his  queen,  who  had  been 
brought  up  in  Media,  and  was  therefore  fond  of  a 
mountainous  situation.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i. 
1 9 ; Syncell.  Chron.  220 ; Euseb.  Praep.  Evang. 
ix.) 

Berossus  goes  on  to  state  that  after  a reign  of  43 
years,  Nebuchadnezzar  was  succeeded  by  Evilme- 
rodachus,  Neriglissoorus,  and  Labrosoarchodus, 
whose  united  reigns  were  little  more  than  six  years, 
till  at  length,  on  a conspiracy  being  formed  against 
the  last,  Nabonnedus  obtained  the  crown,  and  reigned 
sixteen  years,  till,  in  his  seventeenth  year,  Cyrus 
took  Babylon,  the  king  having  retired  to  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Borsippus ; that,  on  Cyrus  proceeding 
to  besiege  Borsippus,  Nabonnedus  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  king  of  Persia,  who  sent  him  out  of 
Babylonia  and  placed  him  in  Carmania,  where  he 
died.  (Beros.  ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  20;  Euseb. 
Praep.  Evang.  ix.) 

Megasthenes  {ap.  Abyden.',  Euseb.  Praep.  Evan. 
X.,  Chron.  49)  tells  nearly  the  same  story,  slightly 
changing  the  names  of  the  successors  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, and  adding,  that,  Nebuchadnezzar  rebuilt 
Babylon,  turned  the  course  of  the  Armakale  (Nahr- 
Malcha),  which  was  a branch  of  the  Euphrates, 
constructed  a vast  receptacle  for  its  waters  above 
the  city  of  Sippara,  and  built  the  city  of  Teredon 
near  the  Erythraean  Sea,  i.  e.  the  Persian  Gulf, 
to  check  the  incursions  of  the  Arabs. 

The  first  Greek  who  visited  Babylon,  so  far  as  we 
know,  was  Antimenidas,  the  brother  of  the  Poet 
Alcaeus,  who  was  there  b.c.  600 — 580 (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617;  Fragm.  Ale.,  Mullef,  Rhein. Mus,  p.  287);  and 
the  earliest  Greek  historian  who  gives  any  descrip- 
tion of  Babylon  is  Herodotus,  who  travelled  thither 
about  a century  after  the  first  conquest  by  Cyrus. 
His  testimony  is  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  writer,  for  he  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know 
to  have  been  an  eye-witness,  and  whose  account 
of  what  he  describes  has  reached  us  uncurtailed. 
There  is  more  or  less  uncertainty  about  all  the  others 
Thus,  of  Ctesias,  we  have  only  what  Diodorus  and 
others  have  extracted.  Of  Berossus,  who  was  a 
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century  and  a half  later  than  Herodotus,  we  have 
only  a few  fragments.  We  have  no  proof  that 
Arrian  or  Strabo  themselves  visited  Babylon,  though 
the  treatise  of  the  former  has  this  value,  that  he 
drew  his  information  from  the  Notes  of  Aiistobulus 
and  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  who  were  there  with 
Alexander.  Of  Cleitarchus,  who  also  accompanied 
Alexander,  and  wrote  to  irepl  ’AAe|ovSpow,  we  have 
no  rernains,  unless,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some, 
his  work  was  the  basis  of  that  by  Curtius.  The  inci- 
dental remarks  of  Herodotus  have  a manifest  ap- 
pearance of  truth,  and  convey  the  idea  of  personal 
experience.  Thus,  in  i.  177,  he  distinguishes 
between  the  length  of  the  Royal  and  the  Ordinary 
Cubit;  in  i.  182,  183,  he  expresses  his  doubts  on 
some  of  the  legends  which  he  heard  about  the 
Temple  of  Belus,  though  the  structure  itself  (or  its 
remains)  he  evidently  must  have  seen,  as  he  de- 
scribes it  as  still  existing  (es  ifxh  rovro  ert  %ov, 

i.  181.)  His  account  also  of  the  country  round 
Babylon  (i.  179,  and  i.  192 — 200)  is,  as  is  shown 
elsewhere  [Babylonia],  confirmed  by  all  other 
writers,  as  well  ancient  as  modem. 

According  to  Herodotus,  Babylon,  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Ninus,  became  the  seat  of  the  Assyrian 
empire  (i.  178),  had  already  been  ruled  over  by 
several  langs,  and  by  two  remarkable  queens,  Semi- 
ramis  and  Nitocris,  at  an  interval  of  five  generations 
from  one  to  the  other,  (i.  184, 185.)  Of  these,  the 
elder  erected  immense  embankments  to  keep  the 
water  of  the  Euphrates  within  its  proper  channel, 
the  second  made  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which 
had  previously  been  straight,  so  tortuous  that  it 
thrice  passed  the  village  of  Ardericca,  dug  an  im- 
mense lake,  and  having  turned  the  waters  of  the 
river  into  this  lake,  faced  its  banks  with  a wall  of 
baked  bricks,  and  threw  a bridge  across  within 
Babylon,  so  as  to  connect  the  two  sides  of  the  river, 
(i.  186.)  Herodotus  adds  a story  of  her  tomb, 
which  we  may  reasonably  question,  as  he  himself 
could  only  have  heard  of  it  by  tradition  when  he  was  at 
Babylon  (i.  187),  and  states  that  it  was  against  the 
son  of  this  queen,  Labynetus,  that  Cyrus  mai-ched. 
Laliynetus  is,  therefore,  the  Nabonnedus  of  Berossus, 
the  Belshazzar  of  Holy  Scripture.  Herodotus  says 
nothing  about  the  founders  of  Babylon,  and  what  is 
scarcely  less  remarkable,  does  not  mention  Nebu- 
chadnezzar,— he  simply  describes  the  town  as  we 
, may  presume  he  saw  it.  He  states  that  it  was 
placed  in  a great  plain,  and  was  built  as  no  other 
city  was  with  which  he  was  acquainted;  that  it 
was  in  form  an  exact  square,  each  side  being  120 
stadia  long,  with  a broad  and  deep  trench  round  it, 
the  materials  dug  from  which  helped  to  make  the 
bricks,  of  which  a wall  200  royal  cubits  high,  and 
50  broad,  was  composed.  Warm  bitumen  procured 
from  the  village  of  Is  (now  Hii)  served  for  mortar, 
a layer  of  reeds  being  inserted  at  every  thirtieth 
course,  (i.  178,  179.)  A hundred  brazen  gates 
opened  into  the  city,  which  was  divided  into  two 
distinct  quarters  by  the  Euphrates,  had  all  its 
streets  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other,  and  many 
houses  of  three  and  four  stories,  (i.  180.)  Another 
wall,  hardly  inferior  in  strength,  but  less  gigantic, 
went  roxmd  the  city  within  the  one  just  described. 
In  each  of  the  two  quarters  of  the  city,  there  was 
an  immense  structure ; one,  the  Royal  Palace,  the 
other,  the  brazen-gated  Temple  of  Belus,  within  a 
square  space  two  stadia  each  way,  itself  one  stadium 
in  length  and  breadth;  on  the  ground- plan  of  which 
a series  of  eight  towers  were  built,  one  above  the  other. 
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He  adds  some  further  remarks  about  the  temple,  and 
speaks  of  several  things, which,  as  we  have  remarked, 
he  did  not  see,  and,  apparently,  did  not  believe  (i. 
181 — 183).  The  vast  size  Herodotus  gives  to 

Babylon  has,  in  modem  days,  led  scholars  to  doubt 
his  history  altogether,  or  at  least  to  imagine  he  must 
have  been  misinformed,  and  to  adopt  the  shorter 
measures  which  have  been  given  by  other  authors. 
(Grosskurd,  ad  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738 ; Heeren,  As.  Nat. ; 
Olearius,  ad  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  i.  25.)  Yet  the 
reasoning  on  which  they  have  rested  seems  incon- 
clusive ; it  is  as  difficult  or  as  easy  to  believe  in  the 
360  stadia  of  Ctesias  (himself  also  an  eye-witness) 
as  in  the  480  stadia  of  Herodotus.  All  that  was 
required  to  effect  such  works  was  what  the  mlers  of 
Babylon  had,  an  ample  supply  of  human  labour  and 
time;  and,  with  more  than  thirty  pyramids  in  Egypt 
and  the  wall  of  China  still  existing,  who  can  set 
bounds  to  what  they  might  accomplish  ? 

The  simple  narrative  of  Herodotus  we  find  much 
amplified,  when  we  turn  to  later  writers.  According 
to  Diodoms  (ii.  6),  who,  apparently,  is  quoting  from 
Ctesias,  Semiramis,  the  wife  of  Ninus,  king  of 
Assyria,  founded  Babylon  (according  to  one  state- 
ment, after  the  death  of  Ninus),  and  built  its  walls 
of  burnt  brick  and  asphalt,  and  accomplished  many 
other  great  works,  of  which  the  following  are  the 
principal : — 

1.  A bridge  across  the  Euphrates,  where  it  was 
narrowest,  five  stadia  long.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  738,  says 
its  breadth  was  only  one  stadium,  in  which  opinion 
Mr.  Rich  \_Bdbylon.,  p.  53]  very  nearly  concurs.) 

2.  Two  palaces  or  castles  at  each  end  of  the 
bridge,  on  the  E.  and  W.  sides  of  the  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  over  the  city,  and  the 
keys  of  their  respective  positions.  On  the  inner 
walls  of  the  western  castle  were  numerous  paintings 
of  animals,  excellently  expressing  their  natural  ap- 
pearance ; and  on  the  towers  representations  of 
hunting  scenes,  and  among  them  one  of  Semiramis 
herself  slaying  a leopard,  and  of  Ninus,  her  husband, 
attacking  a lion  with  a lance.  (Is  it  possible  that 
Ctesias  preserves  here  a popular  tradition  of  the 
bas-reliefs  lately  discovered  at  Nimrud  and  Khor- 
sahdd,  — the  situation  of  the  scenes  having  been 
changed  from  Assyria  to  Babylonia?)  This  palace 
he  states  far  exceeded  in  magnificence  that  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river. 

3.  The  temple  of  Belus  or  Zeus,  in  the  centre  of 
the  city,  a work  which,  in  his  day,  he  adds,  had 
totally  disappeared  (Diod.  vi.  9),  and  in  which  were 
golden  statues  and  sacrificial  vessels^  and  imple- 
ments. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  ancients,  besides 
Herodotus,  seem  to  have  doubted  the  attribution  to 
Semiramis  of  the  foundation  of  Babylon.  Thus 
Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  1)  states  that  it  was 
a fiction  of  the  Greeks  that  Semiramis  built  Babylon ; 
Abydenus  (ap.  Euseh.  Praep.  ix.)  that  Belus  sur- 
rounded the  town  with  a wall,  the  view  also  taken 
by  Dorotheus  Sidonius,  preserved  in  Julius  Firmicus. 
Curtius  (v.  1)  affirms  the  double  tradition,  and 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  gives  the  building  of  the 
walls  to  Semiramis  and  that  of  the  citadel  to  Belus  : 
lastly,  Orosius  (ii.  6)  asserts  that  it  was  founded  by 
Ninu’od  the  Giant,  and  restored  by  Ninus  or  Semi- 
ramis. It  has  been  suggested  that  the  story  of 
Belus  is,  after  aU,  a Chaldaean  legend : but  this  can- 
not, we  tlunk,  be  satisfactorily  shown  (see,  however, 
Volney,  Chron.  Bah. ; Perizon.  Orig.  Bah. ; and 
Freinsheim.  ad  Curt.  v.  1). 
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Of  the  successors  of  Semiramis  (supposing  that 
she  did  reign  in  or  found  an  empire  at  Babylon)  we 
are  in  almost  entire  ignorance ; though  some  names, 
as  we  have  seen,  have  been  preserved  in  Ptolemy 
(^Astron.  Canon.'),  and  elsewhere. 

With  regard  to  Nebuchadnezzar,  another  and  an 
ingenious  theory  has  been  put  forth,  which  seems 
generally  to  have  found  favour  with  the  German 
writers.  According  to  Heeren  (As.  Nat.  i.  p.  382), 
it  has  been  held  that,  some  time  previous  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar’s ascent  of  the  throne  in  Babylon,  a 
revolution  had  taken  place  in  Western  Asia,  whereby 
a new  race,  who,  descending  from  the  north,  had 
been  for  some  time  partially  established  in  the  plain 
country  of  Babylonia,  became  the  ruling  people ; and 
that  Nebuchadnezzar  was  their  first  great  sovereign. 
The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  Chaldaeans  has 
given  a plausibility  to  this  theory,  which  however 
we  do  not  think  it  really  merits.  The  Bible  does 
not  help  us,  as  there  is  a manifest  blank  between 
Esarhaddon  and  Nebuchadnezzar  which  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  filled  up,  if  at  all,  from  fragments 
on  which  we  cannot  rely.  So  far  as  the  Bible 
is  concerned,  Nebuchadnezzar  appears  before  us 
from  first  to  last,  simply  as  a great  ruler,  called, 
indeed,  the  Chaldaean,  but  not,  as  we  think,  for 
that  reason,  necessarily  of  a race  different  from  the 
other  people  of  the  country.  Diodorus,  indeed  (ii. 
10),  attributes  the  Hanging  Gardens  to  a Syrian 
king,  telling  the  same  story  which  we  find  in  Be- 
rossus.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  he  and  Curtius 
(v.  1)  use  the  word  Syrian  in  the  more  extended 
sense  of  the  word  Assyrian,  for  all  western  and 
southern  Asia,  between  Taurus  and  the  Persian 
Gulf. 

Differing  accounts  have  been  given  of  the  manner 
in  which  Babylon  was  taken,  in  the  Bible,  in  He- 
rodotus, and  in  Xenophon’s  Cyi'opaedeia.  That  in 
the  Bible  is  the  shortest.  We  are  simply  told  (^Dan. 
V.  2 — 1 1 ) that  Belshazzar,  while  engaged  at  a great 
feast,  was  alarmed  by  a strange  writing  on  the  wall  of 
his  banqueting  room,  which  Daniel  interpreted  to 
imply  the  immediate  destruction  of  the  empire  by  the 
combined  army  of  the  Medes  and  Persians.  “ In  that 
night,”  the  Sacred  Kecord  adds,  “ was  Belshazzar 
the  king  of  the  Chaldaeans  slain.”  (Ban.  v.  28.) 
Herodotus  (i.  177,  seq.)  describes  the  gradual  ad- 
vance of  the  army  under  Cyrus,  and  his  attempt  to 
take  the  city  by  a regular  siege,  which,  however,  its 
vast  extent  compelled  him  to  convert  into  a blockade. 
He  mentions  the  draining  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates 
by  means  of  a canal  cut  above  the  city,  and  that  by 
this  means  the  Persians  were  enabled  to  enter  the 
city,  the  water  being  only  thigh-deep,  the  inhabit- 
ants being  more  careless  of  their  defences,  as  the 
day  on  which  they  entered  happened  to  be  one  of 
their  great  festivals.  (Her.  i.  191.)  The  narrative 
of  Xenophon  (Cyrop.  vii.  5)  is  substantially  the 
same,  though  he  gives  many  details  which  are  not 
found  elsewhere.  He  mentions  especially,  that  the 
time  of  attack  was  one  of  general  festivity,  the 
drunkeimess  of  the  royal  guards,  and  the  death  of 
the  king  on  the  palace  being  forced. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Babylon  may  be  told 
in  a few  words.  From  the  time  of  its  overthrow  by 
Cyrus  it  never  recovered  its  previous  splendour, 
though  it  continued  for  some  centuries  a place  of 
considerable  importance,  and  the  winter  residence  of 
its  conqueror  Cyrus  during  seven  months  of  each 
year.  (Xeu.  Cyrop.  viii.  7.  § 22.)  Between  the 
reign  of  Cyrus  and  that  of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hy- 
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staspes,  we  hear  nothing  of  It.  In  the  reign,  how- 
ever, of  the  latter  king,  Herodotus  (iii.  150)  men- 
tions a revolt  of  the  Babylonians,  and  the  cruel  plan 
they  adopted  to  prevent  a scarcity  of  provision  in 
the  siege  they  expected : he  appears,  however,  to 
have  confounded  this  revolt  with  a subsequent  one 
which  took  place  in  the  reign  of  Xerxes.  (Ctes. 
Persic,  ap.  Phot.  p.  50,  ed.  Didot.)  Herodotus, 
however,  states  that,  at  this  time,  the  walls  of  the 
city  were  beaten  down,  which  Cyrus  had  left  stand- 
ing, and  3000  of  the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death; 
though  Berossus  (ap.  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20)  and 
Eusebius  (Chron.  Armen,  i.  p.  75)  say  that. Cy- 
rus only  destroyed  the  outer  walls.  In  neither  case 
is  it  indeed  necessary  to  suppose  that  much  more 
ruin  was  caused  than  was  necessary  to  render  the  i 
place  useless  as  one  of  strength.  It  is  certain  that  j 
Babylon  was  still  the  chief  city  of  the  empire  when  ' 
Alexander  went  there;  so  that  the  actual  injury  done  i 
by  Dareius  and  Xerxes  could  not  have  been  very  great. 
The  Behistan  inscription  mentions  two  revolts  at 
Babylon,  the  first  of  which  was  put  down  by  Dareius 
himself,  who  subsequently  spent  a considerable  time 
there,  while  the  second  was  quelled  by  his  lieutenant. 
(Kawlinson,  As.  Joum.  vol.  x.  pp.  188 — 190.)  In 
the  reign  of  Xerxes,  Herodotus  (i.  183)  states  that 
that  king  plundered  the  Temple  of  Belus  of  the 
golden  statue  which  Dareius  had  not  dared  to  re- 
move; and  Arrian  (vii.  17)  adds,  that  he  threw 
down  the  temple  itself,  on  his  return  from  Greece, 
and  that  it  was  in  ruins  when  Alexander  was  at  Ba- 
bylon, and  was  desirous  of  rebuilding  it,  and  of  re- 
storing it  to  its  former  grandeur.  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
738)  adds,  that  he  was  imable  to  do  so,  as  it  took 
10,000  men  to  clear  away  the  ruins.  Pliny  (vi.  26), 
on  the  other  hand,  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
temple  of  Belus  was  still  existing  in  his  time. 

From  the  time  of  Alexander’s  death  its  decay 
became  more  rapid.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  738)  states,  that 
of  those  who  came  after  him  (Alexander)  none  cared 
for  it ; and  the  Persians,  time,  and  the  carelessness  of 
the  Macedonians  aided  its  destruction.  Shortly  after, 
Seleucus  Nicator  built  Seleuceia,  and  transferred  to 
it  the  seat  of  government,  till,  at  length,  adds  the 
geographer,  speaking  probably  of  his  own  time,  it 
may  be  said  of  Babylon,  as  was  said  of  Megalopolis 
by  the  Comic  poet,  “ The  vast  city  is  a vast  desert  ” 
(Cf.  also  Plin.  vi.  26;  Pans.  iv.  31,  viii.  33;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixxv.  9.) 

But  though  Babylon  had  ceased,  after  the  founda- 
tion of  Seleuceia,  to  be  a great  city,  it  still  continued 
for  many  centuries  to  exist. 

At  the  time  that  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  took  Ba- 
bylon, two  fortresses  still  remained  in  it  (Diod.  xix. 
100),  one  only  of  which  he  was  able  to  take. 

Evemerus,  a king  of  Parthia,  b.  c.  127,  reduced 
many  of  the  Babylonians  to  slavery,  and  sent  their 
families  into  Media,  burning  with  &e  many  of  their 
temples,  and  the  best  parts  of  their  city.  About 
B.  c.  36  a considerable  number  of  Jews  were  resi- 
dent in  Babylon,  so  that  when  Hyrcanus  the  High 
Priest  was  released  from  confinement  by  Phraates, 
king  of  Parthia,  he  was  permitted  to  reside  there 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  2),  and  that  this  Babylon  was 
not,  as  has  been  supposed  by  some,  another  name 
for  Seleuceia,  is,  we  think,  clear,  because  when  Jo- 
sephus (Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 4,  viii.  9.  §§  8,  9)  speaks 
of  Seleuceia,  he  adds,  “ on  the  Tigris,”  showing, 
therefore,  that  he  was  acquainted  with  its  position. 

In  tiie  reign  of  Augustus,  we  learn  from  Diodorus 
that  but  a small  part  was  still  inhabited,  the  re- 
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mainder  of  the  space  within  the  walls  being  under 
cultivation.  Strabo,  as  we  have  seen,  looked  upon 
it  as  a desert,  when  he  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Au- 
gustus, though,  at  the  same  time,  manifestly  as  a 
place  still  existing,  as  he  draws  a parallel  between 
it  and  Seleuceia,  which,  he  says,  was  at  that  time 
the  greater  city;  so  great,  indeed,  that  Pliny  (v.  26) 
asserts  it  contained  600,000  inhabitants;  and  ac- 
cording to  Eutrop.  (v.  8)  at  the  time  of  its  destruc- 
tion, 500,000.  Indeed,  it  is  the  magnitude  of  Se- 
leuceia that  has  misled  other  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanus  B.  speaks  of  Babylon  as  a Persian  metropolis 
called  Seleuceia,  and  Sidonius  ApoUinaris  (ix.  19, 
20)  describes  it  as  a town  intersected  by  the  Tigris. 
When  Lucan  speaks  of  the  trophies  of  Crassus 
which  adorned  Babylon,  he  clearly  means  Seleuceia. 
A few  years  later  it  was,  probably,  still  occupied  by  a 
considerable  number  of  inhabitants,  as  it  appears 
from  1 Peter,  v.  13,  that  the  First  Epistle  of  St. 
Peter  was  written  from  Babylon,  which  must  have 
been  between  A.  d.  49 — 63.  It  has  indeed  been 
held  by  many  (though  we  think  without  any  suflS- 
cient  proof)  that  the  word  Babylon  is  here  used 
figuratively  for  Kome ; but  it  is  ahnost  certain  that 
St.  Peter  was  not  at  Kome  before  A.  D.  62,  at  the 
earliest,  while  the  story  of  his  having  been  at  Ba- 
bylon is  confirmed  by  Cosmas  Indico-Pleustes,  who 
wrote  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Again,  not  more  than 
twenty  years  earlier  there  was  evidently  a considerable 
multitude  (probably  of  Jews)  in  Babylon,  as  they  were 
strong  enough  to  attack  and  defeat  two  formidable 
robbers,  Anilaeus  and  Asinaeus,  who  had  for  some 
time  occupied  a fortress  in  the  neighbourhood.  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xviii.  9.) 

The  writers  of  the  succeeding  century  differ  but 
little  in  their  accounts.  Thus  Lucian  of  Samosata 
(in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius)  speaks  of  Babylon  as 
a city  which  once  had  been  remarkable  for  its  nu- 
merous towers  and  vast  circumference,  but  which 
would  soon  be,  like  Ninus  (Nineveh),  a subject  for 
investigation.  (Lucian,  Charon.  23,  Philopatr.  29.) 

In  the  third  century,  Eusebius  of  Caesareia  states 
that  the  people  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  strangers,  avoided  it,  as  it  had  become  completely 
a desert. 

St.  Jerome  believed  that  the  ancient  walls  had 
been  repaired,  and  that  they  surrounded  a park  in 
which  the  kings  of  Persia  kept  animals  for  hunting. 
He  states  that  he  learnt  this  from  an  Elamite  father 
residing  at  Jerusalem,  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
satisfied  that  in  his  time  there  were  few  remains  of 
Babylon. 

St.  Cyril  of  Alexandreia,  about  A.  D.  412,  tells  us 
that  the  canals  drawn  from  the  Euphrates  having 
filled  up,  the  soil  of  Babylon  had  become  nothing 
better  than  a marsh.  Theodoret,  who  died  A.  d. 
460,  states  it  was  no  longer  inhabited  either  by 
Assyrians  or  Chaldaeans,  but  only  by  some  Jews, 
whose  houses  were  few  and  scatter^.  He  adds 
that  the  Euphrates  had  changed  its  course,  and 
passed  through  the  town  by  a canal.  Procopius  of 
Gaza,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century,  speaks  of 
Babylon  as  a place  long  destroyed. 

Ibn  Haukal,  in  a.  d.  917,  calls  Babel  a small 
village,  and  states  that  hardly  any  remains  of  Ba- 
bylon were  to  be  seen. 

Lastly,  Benjamin  of  Tudela  (ed.  Asher,  1841), 
in  the  twelfth  century,  asserts  that  nothing  was  to 
be  seen  but  the  rums  of  Nebuchadnezzars  palace, 
into  which  no  one  dared  enter,  owing  to  the  quan- 
tity of  serpents  and  scorpions  with  which  the  place 
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was  infested.  (Rich,  Babylon,  Introd.  pp.  xxvii — 
xxix.) 

The  ruins  of  Babylon,  which  commence  a little 
S.  of  the  village  of  Mohawill,  8 miles  N.  of  Hillah, 
have  been  examined  in  modem  times  by  several 
travellers,  and  by  two  in  particular,  at  the  interval 
of  seven  years,  the  late  Resident  at  Baghdad,  Mr. 
Rich,  in  1811,  and  Sir  Robert  K.  Porter,  in  1818. 
The  results  at  which  they  have  arrived  are  nearly 
identical,  and  the  difference  between  their  measiue- 
ments  of  some  of  the  mounds  is  not  such  as  to  be 
of  any  great  importance.  According  to  Mr.  Rich, 
almost  all  the  remains  indicative  of  the  former  ex- 
istence of  a great  city  are  to  be  found  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  and  consist  at  present  of  three 
principal  mounds,  in  direction  from  N.  to  S.,  called, 
respectively,  by  the  natives,  the  Mujelebe,  the  Kasr, 
and  Amran  Ibn  Ali,  from  a small  mosque  stUl  ex- 
isting on  the  top  of  it.  On  the  west  side  of  the 
river,  Mr.  Rich  thought  there  were  no  remains  of  a 
city,  the  banks  for  many  miles  being  a perfect  level. 
To  the  NW.,  however,  there  is  a considerable  mound, 
called  Towareij ; and  to  the  SW.,  at  a distance  of  7 
or  8 miles,  the  vast  pile  called  the  Birs-i-Nimrud. 
Of  the  mounds  on  the  E.  side,  the  Mujelebe  is  much 
the  largest,  but  the  Kasr  has  the  most  perfect 
masonry.  The  whole,  however,  of  the  ruins  present 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  confusion,  owing  to  their 
having  been  for  centuries  a quarry  from  which  vast 
quantities  of  bricks  have  been  removed  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  towns  and  villages  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Mr.  Rich  subsequently  visited  the  Birs- 
i-Nimrud,  the  size  of  which  is  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Mujelebe;  but  the  height  to  the  top  of 
the  wall  is  at  least  100  feet  higher;  and  he  then 
discusses  at  some  length  the  question  which  of  these 
two  mounds  has  the  best  claim  to  represent  the 
Tower  of  Babel  of  the  Bible,  and  the  Temple  of  Be- 
lus  of  profane  authors.  His  general  conclusions  in- 
cline in  favour  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  but  he  thinks 
it  is  impossible  satisfactorily  to  accommodate  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  with  what  now  re- 
mains ; while  it  is  nowhere  stated  positively  in  which 
quarter  of  the  city  the  Temple  of  Belus  stood. 
Along  the  E.  side  of  the  river,  the  line  of  mounds 
parallel  to  the  Kasr,  at  the  time  Mr.  Rich  was  there, 
were,  in  many  places,  about  40  feet  above  the  river, 
which  had  incroached  in  some  places  so  much  as  to 
lay  bare  part  of  a wall  built  of  burnt  bricks  cemented 
with  bitumen,  in  which  urns  containing  human 
bones  had  been  found.  East  of  Hillah,  about  6 
miles,  is  another  great  mound,  called  Al  Heimar, 
constructed  of  bricks,  similar  to  those  at  Babylon. 

On  the  publication  of  Mr.  Rich’s  memoir  in  the 
Fundgruben  des  Orients,  Major  Rennell  wrote  an 
Essay  in  1815,  which  was  printed  in  the  Archaeo- 
logia,  vol.  xviii.,  in  which  he  combated  some  of  the 
views  which  Mr.  Rich  had  stated  in  his  memoir, 
which  produced  a rejoinder  from  Mr.  Rich,  written 
in  1817,  in  which  he  goes  over  again  more  com- 
pletely the  ground  mentioned  in  his  first  notice,  and 
points  out  some  things  in  which  Major  Rennell  had 
been  misled  by  imperfect  information.  The  chief 
points  of  discussion  are,  as  to  how  far  any  of  the  ex- 
isting ruins  could  be  identified  with  things  mentioned 
in  the  classical  narratives,  whether  or  not  the  Eu- 
phi-ates  had  ever  flowed  between  the  present  mounds, 
and  whether  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  could  be  identified 
with  the  Temple  of  Belus.  It  is  sufficient  here  to 
mention  that  Rennell  considered  that  honour  to  be- 
long to  the  Mujelebe,  and  Mr.  Rich  to  the  Bira-i- 
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Niinrud,  an  idea  which  appears  to  have  occulted  to 
Niebuhr  {Voy.  vol.  ii.  p.  236),  though  the  state  of 
the  country  did  not  allow  him  to  pay  it  a visit. 
Ker  Porter,  who  surveyed  the  neighbourhood  of 
Babylon  with  great  attention  in  1818,  differs  from 
Mr.  Rich  in  thinking  that  there  are  remains  of  ruins 
on  the  western  side  of  the  river,  almost  all  the  way 
to  the  Birs-i  Nimrud,  although  the  ground  is  now, 
for  the  most  part,  very  flat  and  marshy.  He  con- 
siders also  that  this  ruin  must  have  stood  within 
the  limits  of  the  original  city,  at  the  extreme  SW. 
angle.  With  regard  to  this  last  and  most  celebrated 
ruin,  it  has  been  conjectured  that,  after  all,  it  was 
no  part  of  the  actual  town  of  Babylon,  the  greater 
part  of  which,  as  we  have  seen,  in  all  probability 
dates  from  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  accordance  with  his 
famous  boast,  “ Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built  ? ” (^Dan.  iv.  30),  but  that  it  represents 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Borsippus  (to  which  Nabonne- 
dus  is  said  to  have  fled  when  Cyrus  took  Babylon), 
its  present  name  of  Birs  recalling  the  initial  letters 
of  the  ancient  title.  According  to  Col.  Rawlinson, 
the  name  Borsippa  is  found  upon  the  records  of  the 
obelisk  from  Nimnid,  which  is  at  least  two  centuries 
and  a half  anterior  to  Nebuchadnezzar  (A^.  Journ. 
xii.  pt.  2.  p.  477),  and  Mr.  Rich  had  already  re- 
marked (p.  73)  that  the  word  Birs  has  no  meaning 
in  the  present  language  (Ai'abic)  of  the  country. 
It  is  certain  that  this  and  many  other  curious  matters 
of  investigation  will  not  be  satisfactorily  set  at  rest, 
till  the  cuneiform  inscriptions  shall  be  more  com- 
pletely decyphered  and  interpreted.  It  is  impossible 
to  do  more  here  than  to  indicate  the  chief  subjects 
for  inquiry.  (Rich,  Babylon  and  Persepolis ; Ker 
Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii. ; Rawlinson,  Jov/rn.  As.  Soc. 
vol.  xii.  pt.  2.)  [V.] 

BA'BYLON  (BaSvXdif,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  807 ; Diod. 
i.  56;  Joseph.  A«i«g'.ii.  5;  Ctesias  jPr.;  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 54),  the  modern  Baboul,  was  a fortress  or  castle 
in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  It  was  seated  in  the  Helio- 
polite  Nome,  upon  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  in 
lat.  31°  N.,  and  near  the  commencement  of  the 
Pharaonic  Canal,  from  that  river  to  the  Red  Sea. 
It  was  the  boundary  town  between  Lower  and 
Middle  Egypt,  where  the  river  craft  paid  toll  ascend- 
ing or  descending  the  Nile.  Diodorus  ascribes  its 
erection  to  revolted  Assyrian  captives  in  the  reign  of 
Sesostris,  and  Ctesias  (^Persica)  carries  its  date 
back  to  the  times  of  Semiramis;  but  Josephus 
(1.  c.),  with  greater  probability,  attributes  its  struc- 
ture to  some  Babylonian  followers  of  Cambyses,  in 
B.  c.  525.  In  the  age  of  Augustus  the  Deltaic 
Babylon  became  a town  of  some  importance,  and 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  three  legions  which 
ensured  the  obedience  of  Egypt.  In  the  Notitia 
Imperii  Babylon  is  mentioned  as  the  quarters  of 
Legio  XIII.  Gemina.  (It.  Anton.;  Georg.  Ravenn. 
&c.)  Ruins  of  the  town  and  fortress  are  still  visible 
a little  to  the  north  of  Fostat  or  Old  Cairo,  among 
which  are  vestiges  of  the  Great  Aqueduct  mentioned 
by  Strabo  and  the  early  Arabian  topographers. 
(Champollion,  VEgypte,  ii.  n.  33.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BABYLO'NIA  (ji  Ba§v\wuia'),  a province  of 
(Considerable  extent  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
and  Tigris,  and  the  9th  satrapy  of  Dareius.  (Her.  iii. 
183.)  Its  capital  was  Babylon,  from  which  it  is 
probable  that  the  district  adjoining  derived  its  name. 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine  from  ancient  authors  vrith 
any  strictness  what  its  boundaries  were,  as  it  is  often 
confounded  with  Mesopotamia  and  Assyria,  while  in 
tlie  Bible  it  receives  the  yet  more  indefinite  appella- 
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tion  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldees.  In  early  times, 
however,  it  was  most  likely  only  a small  strip  of 
land  round  the  great  city,  perhaps  little  more  than 
the  southern  end  of  the  great  province  of  Mesopo- 
tamia. Afterwards  it  is  clear  that  it  comprehended 
a much  more  extensive  territory.  A comparison  of 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  shows  that,  according  to  the  con- 
ception of  the  Roman  geographers,  it  was  separated 
from  Mesopotamia  on  the  N.  by  an  artificial  work 
called  the  Median  Wall  [Mediae  Murus],  which 
extended  from  the  Tigris,  a little  N.  of  Sittace,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates,  and  that  it  was 
bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Tigris,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  and  SW.  by  the  desert 
sands  of  Arabia.  Eratosthenes  (ap.  Strab.  ii.  80) 
compares  its  shape  to  that  of  the  rudder  of  a ship. 
The  most  ancient  name  for  Babylonia  was  Shinar  j 
which  is  first  mentioned  in  Genesis  (x.  10),  where  ] 
it  is  stated  that  the  beginning  of  the  kingdom  ; 
of  Nimrod  was  Babel  in  the  land  of  Shinar:  a 
little  later  we  meet  with  the  name  of  Amraphel,  who 
was  king  of  that  country  in  the  time  of  Abraham 
(Gew.  xiv.  1,  &c.)  It  long  continued  a native  appel- 
lation of  that  land.  Thus  we  find  Nebuchadnezzar 
removing  the  vessels  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  his  god  in  “the  land  of  Shinar”  (Ban. 
i.  2);  and,  as  late  as  b.c.  519,  Zephaniah  declaring 
that  a house  shall  be  built  “ in  the  land  of  Shinar  ” 
(Zeph.  V.  11).  A fragment  of  Histiaeus  (ap.  Jo- 
seph. Aniiq.  i.  43)  shows  that  the  name  was  not 
unknown  to  Greek  writers,  for  he  speaks  of  “ 'S.evpaap 
T7JS  Bo^oAcoj'tas.” 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  the  ancient 
name  has  been  preserved  in  the  classical  Singara  (6 
^cyyapas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  § 2;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  5, 
XXV.  7),  now  Sinjar.  But  this  seems  very  doubtful; 
as  the  character  of  the  Sinjar  country  is  wholly 
different  from  the  plain  land  of  Babylonia.  If,  how- 
ever, we  adopt  this  view,  and  Bochart  inclines  to  it, 
we  must  suppose  the  name  of  the  high  northern  land 
of  Mesopotamia  to  have  been  gradually  extended  to 
the  lowlands  of  the  south  (Wahl,  Asien,  p.  609 ; 
Rosenm.  Bibl.  Alt.  ii.  8).  Niebuhr  has  noticed  this 
attribution.  AwviWe  (Comp.  Anc.  Geogr.  p.  A'62i) 
has  rejected  it;  while  Beke  (Orig.  Bibl.  p.  66)  has 
identified  Shinar  and  the  present  Kharput  Da- 
wassi,  for  which  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  what- 
ever. 

The  inhabitants  of  Babylonia  bore  the  general 
name  of  Babylonians;  but  there  also  appears  every- 
where in  their  history  a people  of  another  name,  the 
Chaldaeans,  about  whom  and  their  origin  there  has 
been  much  dispute  in  modem  times.  Their  history  is 
examined  elsewhere.  [Chaldaea.]  It  is  sufficient  to 
state  here  that  we  think  there  is  no  good  evidence  that 
the  Chaldaeans  were  either  a distinct  race  from  the 
Babylonians,  or  a new  people  who  conquered  their 
country.  We  believe  that  they  were  really  only  a 
distinguished  caste  of  the  native  population,  the 
priests,  magicians,  soothsayers,  and  astrologers  of  the 
country;  till,  in  the  end,  their  name  came  to  be  ap- 
plied as  the  genuine  title  of  the  main  body  of  the  peo- 
ple, among  whom  they  were,  originally,  only  the  class 
who  devoted  themselves  to  scientific  pursuits.  Strabo 
(xvi.  p.  739),  indeed,  speaks  as  though  he  considered 
them  as  a separate  but  indigenous  nation,  and  places 
them  in  the  southern  part  of  Babylonia,  adjoining  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Deserts  of  Arabia  (see  also  Ptol. 

V.  20.  § 3),  but  the  authority  of  these  writers  will  be 
diminished,  when  it  is  remembered  that  seven  cen- 
turies had  elapsed  between  the  extinction  of  the 
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Chaldaeo-Babylonian  Empire  and  the  era  of  those 
authors.  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  § 3)  divides  Babylonia  into 
three  districts  which  he  calls  Auchanitis  (^Avxavi- 
ris),  Chaldaea(XaA5ato),  and  Amardocaea  (A;uap5o- 
Kata),  of  noneof  which,  with  the  exception  of  Chaldaea, 
we  kjiow  any  thing ; and  mentions  the  following  chief 
towns  which  are  described  under  their  respective 
names : Babylon  on  the  Euphrates, Vologesia  and 
Barsita  or  Borsippa  on  the  Maarsares  canal ; Te- 
REDON  OR  Diridotis  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris ; 
and  Orchoe  in  the  Marshes.  He  speaks  also  of 
several  smaller  towns  and  villages  to  which  we  have 
now  no  clue,  omitting  Seleuceia  and  some  others, 
because,  probably,  at  his  time,  they  had  either  alto- 
gether ceased  to  exist,  or  had  lost  all  importance. 
A few  other  places  are  mentioned  by  other  writers, 
as  Pylae,  Charmande,  Spasinae-Charax,  and  Ampe, 
about  which  however  httle  is  known;  and  another 
district  called  Mesene,  apparently  different  from  that 
in  which  Apameia  was  situated  [Apameia].  These 
are  noticed  under  their  respective  names. 

Babylonia  was  an  almost  unbroken  plain,  without 
a single  natural  hill,  and  admirably  adapted  for  the 
great  fertility  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
but  liable  at  the  same  time  to  very  extensive  floods 
on  the  periodical  rising  of  its  two  great  rivers.  He- 
rodotus (i.  193)  says  that  its  soil  was  so  well  fltted 
for  the  growth  of  the  cerealia,  that  it  seldom  pro- 
duced less  than  two  hundred  fold,  and  in  the  best 
seasons  as  much  as  three  hundred  fold.  He  men- 
tions also  the  Cenchrus  (Panicum  miliaceum)  and 
Sesamum  (perhaps  the  Sesamum  Indicum,  from 
which  an  useful  oil  was  extracted;  Plin.  xviii.  10; 
Diosc.  ii.  124  ; Forskal,  Flora  Arab.  p.  113)  as 
growing  to  a prodigious  size.  He  adds  that  there 
was  a great  want  of  timber,  though  the  date-palm 
trees  grew  there  abundantly,  from  which  wine  and 
honey  were  manufactured  by  the  people.  (See  also 
Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  3 ; Pint.  Sympos.  viii.  4 ; S.  Basil. 
Homil.  5.)  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  5.  § 10.)  alludes 
to  the  great  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  notices  the  honey 
made  from  the  palm,  the  excellence  of  the  dates 
themselves,  which  were  so  good  that  what  the  Baby- 
lonians gave  to  their  slaves  were  superior  to  those 
which  found  their  way  to  Greece  (^Andb.  ii.  3.  §§ 
15,  16),  and  the  intoxicating  character  of  the  wine 
made  from  their  fruit.  In  the  Cyropaedeia  (vii.  5. 
§ 1 1)  he  speaks  also  of  the  gigantic  size  of  the  Ba- 
bylonian palm-trees.  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  741)  states 
that  Babylonia  produced  barley  such  as  no  other 
country  ^d;  and  that  the  palm-tree  afforded  the 
people  bread  and  honey,  and  wine  and  vinegar,  and 
materials  for  weaving.  Its  nuts  served  for  the  black- 
smith’s forge,  and  when  crushed  and  macerated  in 
w’ater  were  wholesome  food  for  the  oxen  and  sheep. 
In  short,  so  valuable  was  this  tree  to  the  natives, 
that  a Poem  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Persian, 
enumerating  360  uses  to  which  it  could  be  applied. 
At  present  Mr.  Ainsworth  says  (Jies.  p.  125)  that 
the  usual  vegetation  is,  on  the  river  bank,  shrub- 
beries of  tamarisk  and  acacia,  and  occasionally 
poplars,  whose  lanceolate  leaves  resemble  the  wfllow, 
and  have  hence  been  taken  for  it.  It  is  curious  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a weeping  willow  (Salix  Ba- 
by lonica)  in  Babylonia.  The  common  tamarisk  is  the 
Athleh  or  Atle  of  Sonnini  (Athele,  Ker  Porter,  ii.  p. 
369,  resembling  the  Lignum  Vitae,  Kich,  Mem.  p. 
66,  the  Tamarix  Orientalis  of  Forskal,  Flora  Arc^, 
p.  206)  In  the  upper  part  of  Babylonia,  Herodotus 
(i  179)  mentions  a village  called  Is,  famous  for  the 
production  of  bitumen,  which  is  procured  there  in 
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large  quantities,  and  which  was  used  extensively  in 
the  construction  of  their  great  works.  Strabo  (1.  c.) 
confirms  this  statement,  distinguishing  at  the  same 
time  between  the  bitumen  or  asphalt  of  Babylonia, 
which  was  hard,  and  the  liquid  bitumen  or  naphtlia, 
which  was  the  product  of  the  neighbouring  province 
of  Susiana.  He  adds  that  it  was  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  buildings  and  for  the  caulking  of  ships. 
(Comp.  Diod.  ii.  12.) 

The  great  fertility  of  Babylonia  is  clear  from  the 
statement  of  Herodotus,  who  visited  Babylon  about 
seventy  years  after  the  destructive  siege  by  Dareius, 
and  who  did  not,  therefore,  see  it  in  its  magnificence. 
Even  in  his  time,  it  supported  the  king  of  Persia, 
his  army,  and  his  whole  establishment  for  four 
monthsof  theyear,  affording,  therefore,  one-third  of  the 
produce  of  the  whole  of  that  king’s  dominions ; it  fed 
also  800  stallions  and  16,000  mares  for  the  then 
Satrap  Tritantaechmes,  four  of  its  villages  (for  that 
reason  free  of  any  other  taxes)  being  assigned  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  Indian  dogs  alone  (Her.  i.  192; 
Ctesias,  p.  272,  Ed.  Bahr.) 

We  may  presume  also  that  its  climate  was  good 
and  less  torrid  than  at  present,  as  Xenophon  {Cyrop. 
viii.  7.  § 22)  expressly  states  that  Cyrus  was  in  the 
habit  of  spending  the  seven  colder  months  at  Baby- 
lon, because  of  the  mildness  of  its  climate,  the  three 
spring  months  at  Susa,  and  two  hottest  summer 
ones  at  Ecbatana. 

The  fertility  of  Babylonia  was  due  to  the  influence 
of  its  two  great  rivers,  assisted  by  numerous  canals 
which  intersected  the  land  between  them.  The  remains 
of  many  great  works,  the  chief  objects  of  which  were 
the  complete  irrigation  or  draining  of  the  country, 
may  yet  be  traced ; though  it  is  not  easy,  even  since 
the  careful  survey  of  the  Euphrates  by  Col.  Chesney 
and  the  officers  who,  with  him,  conducted  the  “ Eu- 
phrates Expedition,”  satisfactorily  to  identify  many  of 
them  with  the  descriptions  we  have  of  their  ancient 
courses.  Kich.  (p.  53.)  and  Ker  Porter  (p.  289) 
state  that,  at  present,  the  canals  themselves  show  that 
they  are  of  all  ages,  and  that  new  ones  are  continu- 
ally being  made.  Arrian  (^Anab.  vii.  7.)  considers 
that  a difference  between  the  relative  heights  of  the 
beds  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  was  favourable  to 
their  original  construction,  an  opinion  which  has  been 
borne  out  by  modem  examination;  though  it  seems 
hkely  that  Arrian  had  exaggerated  notions  of  the 
beds  of  the  two  rivers,  as  he  had,  also,  of  the  difference 
in  the  rapidity  of  their  streams.  Not  far  above 
Babylon,  the  bed  of  the  Euphrates  was  found  to  be 
about  five  feet  above  that  of  the  Tigris,  according 
to  Mr.  Ainsworth,  {^Researches,  p.  44.)  who  con- 
firms, generally,  Anian’s  views,  and  shows  that, 
owing  to  the  larger  quantity  of  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  Euphrates  than  by  the  Tigris,  it 
happens  that,  above  Babylon,  the  waters  of  the 
Euphrates  find  a higher  level  by  which  they  flow 
into  the  Tigris,  while,  at  a considerable  distance 
below  Babylon,  the  lev^el  of  the  Euphrates  is  so 
low  that  the  Tigris  is  able  to  send  back  its  waters. 
He  doubts,  however  (p.  110.),  the  statement  of 
the  difference  in  the  speed  of  the  current  of  the  two 
rivers,  which  he  considers  to  be  much  the  same,  and 
not  very  rapid  even  in  flood  time.  Kich  (p.  63), 
on  the  other  hand,  says,  that  the  banks  of  the  Eu- 
phrates are  lower,  and  the  stream  more  equal  than  that 
of  the  Tigris.  These  points  are  more  fully  discussed 
elsewhere  [Euphrates;  Tigris].  The  canals  were 
not  sunk  into  the  land,  but  were  rather  aqueducts 
constructed  on  its  surface.  The  water  was  forced 
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into  tliem  by  dykes  or  dams  made  across  tbe  river. 
Instances  of  the  former  practice  are  still  found  at 
Adhem  on  the  Diala  (one  of  the  eastern  tributaries  of 
the  Tigris),  and  at  Hit  on  the  Euphrates  (Frazer, 
Mesop.  and  Assyr.  p.  31). 

Herodotus,  who  states,  generally,  that  Babylonia, 
like  Egypt,  was  intersected  by  many  canals  (KarareT- 
prjTai  els  Sidpvxas,  i.  193),  describes  particularly 
one  only,  which  was  constructed  by  a Queen  Nitocris 
as  a protection  against  an  invasion  from  Media, 
(i.  1 85.)  It  was  an  immense  work,  whereby,  he  adds, 
the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  which  had  previously 
been  straight,  was  rendered  so  tortuous,  as  thrice  to 
pass  the  same  village,  Ardericca.  The  position  of 
this  place  has  not  been  ascertained:  we  only  knew 
that  it  was  to  the  north  of  Babylon  itself ; pro- 
bably not  far  below  the  ancient  Pylae  or  Charmande, 
which  both  Colonel  Chesney  and  Mr.  Ainsworth  sup- 
pose to  be  near  Hit.  The  position  indeed  of  Pylae 
cannot  be  accurately  determined,  but  it  has  been 
supposed  (Grote,  Hist.  Gi'eece,  vol.  ix.  48)  that 
there  were  some  artificial  barriers  dividing  Babylonia 
from  Mesopotamia  and  which  bore  the  name  of  Pylae, 
or  Gates.  It  was,  probably,  at  that  part  of  the 
country  where  the  hills  which  have  previously  fol- 
lowed the  course  of  the  Euphrates  melt  into  the 
alluvial  plain.  (See  remarks  of  Col.  Chesney,  i.  p. 
54). 

Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  7.  § 15)  speaks  of  four  prin- 
cipal canals,  which  were  separated  the  one  from  the 
other  by  a parasang.  According  to  him,  they  flowed 
from  the  Tigris  in  the  direction  of  the  Euphrates, 
and  were  large  enough  to  convey  com  vessels.  It  is 
most  likely  that  the  Nahr-Malcha  (which  appears 
under  various  names  more  or  less  corrupted  as  in 
Isid.  Charax,  Narmacha ; in  Zosimus,  iii.  27,  Nar- 
malaches;  in  Ahjd.ap.Evseb.  Praep.  Evang.ix.  41, 
Armacales  ; in  Plin.vi.26,  Armalchar)is  the  geyiarri 
rwv  Sicopvx<>^'^  of  Herodotus,  as  this  appears  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  the  Royal  River.  Ammianus 
(xxiv.  6)  speaks  of  a work  which  was  called 
“Naarmalcha,  quod  interpretatur  flmnen  regium,” 
and  Abydenus  (^.  c.)  attributes  its  creation  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Herodotus  (i.  193)  says  that  it  con- 
nected the  two  rivers  and  was  navigable.  Like  all 
the  other  canals  in  the  soft  alluvial  soil  of  Baby- 
lonia, it  soon  fell  into  decay  on  the  decline  of  the 
capitaL  It  was,  however,  opened  again  by  Trajanus 
and  Sevems,  so  that,  with  some  subsequent  reparation, 
Julian’s  fleet  passed  down  by  it  from  the  Euphra- 
tes to  the  Tigris  (Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6).  It  appears 
to  have  left  the  Euphrates  not  far  above  the  modem 
castle  of  Felujah,  and  to  have  entered  the  Tigris  ori- 
ginally below  the  city  of  Seleuceia.  In  later  times, 
its  course  was  slightly  altered,  and  an  opening  was 
made  for  it  above  that  city. 

Besides  the  canals  to  the  N.  of  Babylon,  and  more 
or  less  connecting  the  Euphrates  with  the  Tigris, 
there  were  two  other  great  works,  of  which  mention 
is  made  in  antiquity,  designed,  as  it  would  seem,  to 
carry  off  seawards  the  superabundant  waters  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  to  facilitate  the  navigation  of  the 
river.  The  first  of  these,  called  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
20.  § 2)  Maarsares  (Maapadprjs),  and  by  Ammianus 
(xxiii.  6.)  Marses,  (most  correctly  Nahr-sares),  com- 
menced a little  above  Babylon,  and  flowed  on  the 
west  side  of  it,  parallel  with  the  Euphrates,  till  it 
terminated  near  the  place  where  that  river  and  the 
Tigris  form  one  stream.  It  has  been  conjectured 
that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  Narraga  of  Pliny 
(vi.  26),  but  for  this  there  is  no  sufficient  evidence. 
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The  second  was  called  Pallacopas  (noAAax(ifl-oy, 
Arrian,  vii.  21  ; Pallacottas,  Appian,  HC.  ii.  153.) 
It  commenced  about  800  stadia,  or  76  miles,  below 
Babylon,  and  served  as  an  outlet  for  its  waters  into 
the  marshes  below,  at  the  time  when  they  were  at 
their  highest.  At  the  drier  season  it  was,  however, 
found  necesary  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  water 
from  the  river,  and  Arrian  mentions  a Satrap  who 
raled  the  country  and  who  had  employed  10,000 
men  (as  it  would  seem  ineffectually)  in  constructing 
dams  &c.  to  keep  the  river  within  its  ordinary  chan- 
nel. It  is  recorded,  by  the  same  writer,  that  Alex- 
ander having  sailed  down  the  Euphrates  to  the  Pal- 
lacopas, at  once  perceiving  the  necessity  of  making 
the  works  more  efficient,  blocked  up  its  former 
mouth,  and  cut  a new  channel  30  stadia  lower  down 
the  Euphrates,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  was  more 
strong  and  less  yielding.  Arrian  adds,  that  Alexander 
having  reached  the  land  of  Arabians  by  the  Pallaco- 
pas,  built  a city  there,  and  founded  a colony  for  his 
mercenary  and  invalided  Greek  soldiers.  Frazer  (p. 
34)  supposes  that  the  Pallacopas  must  have  com- 
menced about  the  latitude  of  Kufah,  and  that 
Meshed  Ali  now  represents  the  site  of  the  town  he 
founded.  Its  termination  was  at  the  sea  near  Te- 
redon  (now  Jebel  Sanam),  for  Col.  Chesney  travel- 
ling W.  from  Basrah  found  its  bed  sixty  paces  broad, 
between  Zobeir  and  that  town.  (Frazer,  1.  c.) 

Besides  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the 
numerous  canals  more  or  less  connected  with  it,  a 
large  portion  of  Babylonia,  especially  to  the  S.  of  the 
capital,  was  covered  by  shallow  lakes  or  marshes. 
Of  these  some  were  probably  artificial,  like  the  vast 
work  ascribed  to  Nitocris  by  Herodotus  (i.  1 85),  which 
was  to  the  N.  of  Babylon.  The  majority  of  them, 
however,  were  certainly  natural  ; on  the  west,  ex- 
tending up  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  and  forming 
an  impassable  natural  defence  to  it  (Arrian,  vii.  17); 
on  the  south,  covering  a vast  extent  of  territory,  and 
reaching,  with  little  interruption,  to  the  junction  of 
the  Euphrates  and  Tigris.  They  bore  the  general 
name  of  to  rd  Kara  Xa\dalovs  (Strah.  xvi. 
767),  Chaldaicus  Lacus  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  and  it 
was  through  them,  according  to  Onesicritus,  that  the 
Euphrates  reached  the  sea  (Strab.  xv.  p.  729). 
Late  surveys  confirm  the  general  accuracy  of  the 
ancient  accounts.  Thus  the  marshes  of  Lamlum  no 
doubt  represent  the  first  great  tract  of  marshy  land 
below  Babylon.  Ainsworth  (Res.  p.  123)  describes 
them  as  shallow  sheets  of  water  with  reeds  and 
nxshes  like  the  tarns  of  Scotland  and  meres  of  Eng- 
land : they  teem  with  buffaloes,  and  when  partially 
dried  in  summer,  are  covered  with  luxuriant  rice  crops. 
They  extend  from  Lamlum  to  Keldt-al-Gherrah, 
40  miles  in  lat.  and  nearly  the  same  in  long.  The 
people  live  in  reed  huts  temporarily  erected  on  the 
dry  spots  like  islets.  To  the  south,  the  plains  rise 
almost  imperceptibly  from  the  marshes.  A little 
N.  of  Korna,  the  place  where  the  Euphrates  and 
Tigris  now  join,  Ainsworth  states  (Res.  p.  123)  that 
there  is  a vast  extent  of  country  subject  to  almost 
perpetual  inundation,  and  (p.  129)  extensive  reed 
marshes  which  are  chiefly  fed  by  the  Tigris. 

Col.  Chesney  thinks  that  the  Chaldaicus  Lacus  is 
now  represented  by  the  Samargah  and  Samidah 
marshes  ; but  these  would  seem  to  be  too  much  to 
the  E.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of  the  Tigris  flowing 
into  them. 

The  general  effect  of  these  canals  and  marshes 
was  to  make  the  main  stream  of  the  Euphrates 
of  very  iiTegular  breadth,  and  to  produce  the  re- 
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suit  noticed  very  early  in  History  that  the  Eu- 
phrates was  distinguished  from  all  other  known 
rivers,  in  that  it  got  smaller  instead  of  bigger  as 
it  flowed  on.  Col.  Chesney  shows  that  this  dif- 
ference of  breadth  is  still  very  manifest.  Thus  at 
Hillah,  it  is  200  yards  broad;  at  Diwmiyah,  160; 
at  Lamhim,  120;  through  the  marshes,  often  not 
more  than  60:  below  them  and  on  to  Koma,  its 
original  breadth  of  200  yards  returns.  Below 
Koma,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  alluvium 
brought  down  by  the  two  rivers  has  produced  a very 
considerable  delta,  and  that  the  land  now  projects 
into  the  Persian  Gulf  full  fifty  miles  further  than 
it  did  when  Nebuchadnezzar  founded  Teredon. 
[Euphrates.] 

On  the  whole,  the  accounts  of  modern  travellers 
confirm  in  all  essential  points  the  narratives  of 
ancient  authors.  Rich  and  Ker  Porter,  Colonel 
Chesney,  Mr.  Ainsworth  and  Mr.  Frazer,  demon- 
strate that,  allowing  for  the  effect  of  centuries  during 
which  no  settled  population  have  inhabited  the 
country,  the  main  features  of  Babylonia  remain  as 
Herodotus,  Xenophon,  and  Arrian  have  recorded. 
Ker  Porter  speaks  of  the  amazing  fertility  of  the 
land  on  the  subsiding  of  the  annual  inundations 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  259),  and  states  that  the  name 
Nahr  Malka  for  one  of  the  canals  is  still  preserved 
among  the  people  (ibid.  p.  289),  (according  to 
Chesney,  now  called  the  Abu-Hitti  canal),  adding 
that  one  great  difiiculty  in  identifying  ancient  de- 
scriptions and  modem  works  arises  from  this,  that 
new  canals  are  constantly  being  cut  (one  was  in  ope- 
ration when  he  was  there  in  1818),  “ dividing  and 
subdividing,  the  ruined  embankments  again  and 
again,  like  a sort  of  tangled  net- work  over  the  inter- 
minable ground”  (ibid.  p.  297). 

One  great  peculiarity  of  Babylonia  are  the  vast 
mounds  which  still  remain,  attesting  the  extent  of  the 
former  civilization  of  the  ^strict  and  the  vast  works 
undertaken  by  its  rulers.  Besides  the  great  mounds 
of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud  near  Babylon,  and  those  of  Al 
Heimar  and  Aickerkuf  between  it  and  Baghdad, 
Col.  Chesney’s  survey  of  Euphrates  and  the  inves- 
tigations of  other  modem  travellers  have  brought  to 
light  the  existence  of  a vast  number  of  these  works 
between  the  latitude  of  Baghdad  and  the  Persian 
Gulf.  Of  these  the  most  important  seem  to  be  those 
of  Umghekr,  Warha,  Senhera,  Tel  Eide,  Jebel  Sa- 
ruim  ( Teredon)  Ishuriyah,  Tel  Siphr,  Niffer,  and 
Beth  Takkara.  Mr.  Loftus  has  examined  lately  the 
mound  at  Warka,  and  has  found  extraordinary  re- 
mains, leading  him  to  suppose  that  it  must  have 
*^en  the  necropolis  of  the  surrounding  country.  Some 
coffins  beautifully  glazed,  the  results  of  his  excava- 
tions, are  now  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  Umgheier 
or  Mugeyer,  “ the  place  of  Bitumen,”  Mr.  Frazer, 
the  only  traveller  who  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  ex- 
amined the  place  thoroughly,  has  given  a particular 
description  (p.  149).  It  was  noticed  by  Della  Valle 
as  early  as  1 625,  and  was  supposed  by  Rennell  to  be 
the  same  as  Orchoe. 

(Rich,  Bahyhn  and  Persepolis  ; Reimell,  Geogr. 
of  Herodotus  ; Ker  Porter,  Travels,  vol.  ii. ; Ains- 
worth, Researches  in  Assyria,  ^c.;  Frazer,  Mesop. 
and  Assyria ; Chesney,  Raped,  for  Survey  of 
Euphrates ; Rawlinson,  Jour.  Asiat.  Soc.  vol. 
xii.)  [V.] 

BABYRSA  (Bd€vpa-a,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529),  a 
mountain  fortress  of  Armenia,  at  no  great  distance 
from  Artaxata,  where  the  treasures  of  Tigranes  and 
his  son  Artarvasdes  were  kept.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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BABYTACE  (BaSurdKij  : Eth.  BaBvraKii\v6s, 
Steph.  B.  8.  V.;  Plin.  vi.  27),  according  to  Stephanus 
a city  of  Persis,  according  to  Pliny  on  the  Tigris, 
135  M.  P.  from  Susa.  The  place  appears  to  have 
been  variously  written  in  the  MSS.  of  Phny,  but  the 
most  recent  editor  (Sillig,  1851)  retains  the  above 
reading.  It  appears,  from  Pliny’s  description,  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  a town  of  Susiana.  He  states 
that  it  was  “ in  septentrionali  Tigridis  alveo  ’*  It 
has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  586) 
that  it  is  the  same  place  as  Badaca  (Diod.  xix.  19), 
but  this  place  was  probably  much  nearer  to  Susa. 
(Rawlinson,  Jovrn.  Roy.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  9 1 ; 
see  also  Layard,  ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BACAS-CHAMIRI  or  BACASCAM,  one  of  the 
three  towns  of  the  Zamareni,  a tribe  of  the  interior 
of  Arabia,  mentioned  by  Pliny  without  any  clue  to 
their  geographical  position  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It  is  a 
probable  conjecture  of  Forster  that  Chamari  points 
to  Gebel  Shammar,  a mountain  to  the  north  of  the 
peninsula,  and  that  the  Zamareni  are  identical  with 
the  Beni  Shammar  of  Burckhardt,  whom  he  further 
identifies  with  the  Saraceni  of  Ptolemy.  (Geog.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  [G.  W.] 

BA'CASIS.  [Jaccetani.] 

BACCANAE  or  AD  BACCANAS,  a station  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  still  called  Baccano.  It  is  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  21  M.  P.  from  Rome,  and  12  from 
Sutrium  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  286 ; Tab.  Pent.),  and  must, 
therefore,  have  been  about  a mile  farther  on  the 
road  than  the  modem  Baccano;  the  latter  consists 
only  of  an  inn  and  a few  houses,  and  the  ancient 
“ mutatio  ” was  probably  little  more.  It  stands  in 
a basin-shaped  hollow,  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano,  and  which  must  have  formed  a 
small  lake  until  artificially  drained.  (Nibby,  Dintorni 
di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  281;  Dennis’s  Etruria,  voL  L 
p.  78.)  [E.H.B.] 

BA'CCHIA,  a town  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  men- 
tioned only  by  Orosius  (v.  4,  where  the  MSS.  have 
Buccia  and  Buccind).  Its  position  is  unknown. 
(Freinsh.  Supp.  ad  Liv.  liv.  10;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  464.)  [P.  S.] 

BACCHIS  (BaKxis,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 35),  one  of 
the  numerous  towns  or  villages  which  lined  the 
shores  of  the  lake  Moeris,  and  of  which  indiscrimi- 
nate mounds  of  ruin  alone  attest  the  existence. 
Bacchis  is  suppsed  by  modem  travellers  (Belzoni, 
vol.  ii.  p.  153)  to  have  stood  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  lake,  and  to  be  now  partially  covered  by  the 
modem  hamlet  of  Medinet-Nimroud.  [W.  B.  D.] 
BACHILITAE,  an  inland  tribe  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula  (Plin.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  prhaps  identical  with 
the  Anchitae  (’AyxtTot)  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  § 23), 
whom  he  places  on  the  Mons  Climax  next  the  Sabaei. 
They  are  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the  Joctanite 
Araljs  (Beni-Kahtan),  described  by  Burckhardt  as 
a large  tribe,  the  strongest  and  most  considerable 
between  the  Ateybe  and  Hadramdut.  (Forster, 
Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  p.  283.)  [G.  W.] 

BACTAIALLA  ( BoKToi’aAAct,  Ptol.  v.  15,  Bac- 
taiali,  Peut.  Tab.),  a town  of  Syria.  According  to 
the  Peutinger  Tables,  27  M.  P.  from  Antioch.  The 
plain  of  Bectileth  (BaiuriKaeQ,  Judith  ii.  21),  which 
the  Assyrian  army  reached  in  three  days’  journey 
from  Nineveh,  has  been  connected  with  this  place. 
(Mannert,  Geog.  vi.  pt.  1.  p.  456;  Winer,  Bib.  Real. 
Wort.  s.  V.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BACTRA  (ri  BaKTpa,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  513,  516, 
&c.;  Bdurpa  Bcur'iAeiov,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 9;  Arrian, 
iv.  7.  15;  Dion.  Perieg.  x.  734;  Baurpiov  and  Bok- 
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rpa,  Steph.  B.;  Bactra,  Curt.  vii.  4;  Plin.  vi.  15; 
Virg.  Georg,  ii.  138;  Bactrum,  Plin.  vi.  16),  was 
one  of  the  chief  towns,  if  not  the  capital,  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Bactriana.  It  was  one  of  the  oldest  cities 
in  the  world;  and  the  medera  Balkh,  which  is  be- 
lieved to  occupy  its  site  (Bumes,  Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p. 
237),  is  still  called  by  the  Orientals  0mm'  ul-heldd, 
or  “ the  mother  of  cities.”  There  has  been  some 
doubi;,  both  in  ancient  and  modem  times,  with  re- 
gard to  the  name.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  and  Pliny 
(W.  18)  evidently  considered  that  Bactra  and  Za- 
riaspa  were  one  and  the  same.  Andan  (iv.  7,  22) 
distinguishes  between  the  two,  though  he  does  not 
definitely  state  their  relative  positions.  Pliny  Q.  c.) 
adds  that  the  appellation  of  Bactram  was  derived 
from  the  river  on  which  the  town  was  situated; 
though  this  view,  too,  has  been  questioned.  [Bac- 
TRUS.]  Curtius  (vii.  4)  places  it  on  the  Bactrus, 
in  a plain  below  the  Paropamisan  range.  Ptolemy 
(vi.  11.  § 9)  merely  states  that  it  "was  on  the  banks 
of  a river,  without  giving  any  name  to  the  stream. 
Alexander  the  Great  appears  to  have  passed  the 
winter  of  b.  c.  328 — 327  there,  on  his  return  from 
Scgdiana,  as,  early  in  the  following  spring,  he  com- 
menced his  invasion  of  the  Panjdb.  (Arrian,  iv.  22 ; 
Diod.  x^di.  83;  Curt.  vii.  5, 10.)  Burnes  speaks  in 
the  highest  terms  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Roman  his- 
torian. “ The  language  of  the  most  graphic  writer,” 
says  he,  “ could  not  delineate  this  country  with 
greater  exactness  than  Quintus  Curtius  has  done.” 
(^Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  245.)  At  present,  Balkh  is  about 
6 miles  from  the  mountains,  and  the  river  does  not 
actually  pass  its  walls.  Heeren  (^Asiat.  Nat.  vol.  ii. 
p.  29)  has  dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the  natimal 
and  commercial  advantages  of  the  position  of  Bactra 
and  of  its  neighbourhood  ; and  has  shown  that,  from 
very  early  times,  it  was  one  of  the  great  commercial 
entrepots  of  Eastern  Asia.  (Bumes,  Bokhara,  vols. 
i.  and  ii.;  Wilson,  Ariana ; Heeren,  Asiat  Nat. 
vol.  ii.)  [V.] 

BACTRIA'NA  (71  BaKrpiav^,  Strab.  xi.  p.  511, 
&c.;  Steph.  B.;  Curt.  vi.  6,  vii.  4,  &c.;  Ptol.  vi.  11. 
§ 1;  Plin.  vi.  16,  &c.),  an  extensive  province,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xi.  p.  516)  the  principal  part  of 
Ariana,  which  was  separa^^d  from  Sogdiana  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  by  the  Oxus,  from  Aria  on  the  S.  by 
the  chain  of  the  Paropamisus,  and  on  the  W.  from 
Llargiana  by  a desert  region.  It  was  a country  very 
various  in  character,  as  has  been  well  shown  by  Cur- 
tius (vi.7),  whose  description  is  fully  corroborated  by 
Bumes  (^Bokhara,  vol.  i.  p.  245),  who  found  it  much 
as  the  Roman  historian  had  remarked.  It  was  for 
the  most  part  a mountainous  district,  containing, 
however,  occasional  steppes  and  tracts  of  sand ; it 
was  thickly  peopled,  and  along  the  many  small  streams 
by  which  it  w’as  intersected  the  land  appears  to  have 
been  well  watered,  and  consequently  highly  cultivated 
and  very  fertile.  Its  exact  limits  cannot  be  settled, 
but  it  is,  how’ever,  generally  agreed  that,  after  leav- 
ing the  Paropamisan  mountains,  we  come  to  Bactria; 
though  jt  is  not  clear  how  far  the  mountain  land  ex- 
tends. Prof.  Wilson  (p.  160)  thinks  its  original 
limits  W.  may  have  been  at  Khulm,  where  the  higher 
mountains  end ; though,  politically,  the  power  of 
Bactria  extended,  as  Strabo  has  remarked,  over  the 
N.  portion  of  the  Paropamisan  range.  Eastward  its 
limits  are  quite  uncertain ; but,  probably,  the  modem 
Kunduz  and  Badakhshan,  adjoining  the  ancient 
Scythian  tribes,  and  the  part  conterminous  with  the 
Indians,  were  under  Bactrian  rule. 

Both  the  land  and  its  people  were  known  indif- 
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ferently  by  the  name  of  Bactria  and  Bactriana,  Bac- 
tri  and  Bactriani.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  715)  has  ttjs 
BaKTpias  gepT),  and  rijv  BaKrpiav^U',  Arrian  (iii. 
11.  3),  BaKTpioi  tVirets;  Herodotus  (ix.  113),  voghv 
rhr  BaKTpiov,  and  (iii.  13)  BaKTpidvoi,  who,  he 
states,  formed  the  ninth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  In  iv. 
204  he  alludes  to  a village  rrjs  BdKTpirjs  and 

AiTian  (iii.  29)  uses  the  same  periphrasis.  Pliny 
(vi.  16)  has  Bactri,  and,  in  vi.  6,  Bactrianam  re- 
gionem. 

The  principal  mountain  range  of  Bactria  was  the 
Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush.  Its  plains  appear, 
from  the  accounts  of  Curtius  and  of  modem  travellers, 
to  be  intersected  by  lofty  ridges  and  spurs,  which 
proceed  N.  and  NE.  from  the  main  chain.  Its  chief 
river  was  the  Oxus  (now  Gihon  or  Amu-Darja), 
which  was  also  the  northern  limit  of  Bactriana 
Proper.  Into  this  great  river  several  small  streams 
flowed,  the  exact  determinations  of  which  cannot  be 
made  out  from  the  classical  narratives.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
11.  §2)  speaks  of  five  rivers  which  fall  into  the 
Oxus, — the  Ochus,  Dargamanis,  Zariaspes,  Artamis, 
Dargoidus : of  these  the  Artamis  and  Dargamanis 
unite  before  they  reach  the  Oxus.  The  river  on 
which  the  capital  Bactra  was  situated  is  called  Bac- 
trus by  ancient  writers.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  516 ; Aristot. 
Meteor,  i.  13;  Curt.  vii.  4,  31;  Polyaen.  vii.  11.) 
Prof.  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  162)  considers  that  the 
Artamis,  which  is  said  to  unite  itself  with  the  Za- 
riaspa,  may  be  that  now  called  the  Dakash.  Am- 
mianus  (xxiii.  6)  mentions  the  Artamis,  Zariaspes, 
and  Dargamanis,  which  he  calls  Orgamenes.  There 
appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  account  which 
Ptolemy  has  left  us  of  these  rivers,  as  what  he  states 
cannot  be  reconciled  with  the  present  streams  in  the 
country.  No  stream  falls  into  the  Oxus  or  Gihon 
W.  of  the  river  of  Balkh. 

Prof.  Wilson  (1.  c.)  thinks  the  Dargamanis  may 
be  the  present  river  of  Gkori  or  Kunduz,  which 
Ptolemy  makes  fall  into  the  Ochus  instead  of  into 
the  Oxus.  Pliny  (vi.  16.  18)  speaks  of  three  other 
rivers,  which  he  calls  Mandrum,  Gridinum,  and 
Icams.  Ritter  {Erd-kwnde,  vol.  ii.  p.  500)  con- 
jectures that  Icams  is  a misreading  for  Bactrus. 

The  Greek  mlers  of  Bactriana,  according  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  517),  divided  it  into  satrapies,  of  which 
two,  Aspionia  and  Turiva,  were  subsequently  taken 
from  Eucratides,  king  of  Bactria,  by  the  Parthians. 
Ptolemy  (vi.  11.  § 6)  gives  a list  of  the  different 
tribes  which  inhabited  the  country.  The  names, 
however,  like  those  in  Pliny  (vi.  16),  are  very  ob- 
scure, and  are  scarcely  mentioned  elsewhere:  there 
are,  however,  some  which  are  clearly  of  Indian  de- 
scent, or  at  least  connected  with  that  country.  Thus 
the  Khomari  represents  the  Kumdras,  a tribe  of  Raj- 
puts called  Raj-ku-mars,  still  existing  in  India.  The 
Tokhari  are  the  Thakurs,  another  warlike  tribe;  the 
Varni  are  for  Varna,  “ a tribe  or  caste.”  The 
satrapy  m Strabo  called  Turiva,  is  probably  the  same 
as  that  in  Polybius  (x.  46)  called  Tayovpia.  (See 
Strab.  xi.  p.  514,  and  Polyb.  v.  44,  for  a tribe  named 
Tapyri,  near  Hyrcania;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 6,  for  one  in 
Media,  and  vi.  10.  § 2,  for  another  in  Margiana.)  It 
is  possible  that  in  Ghaur  or  Ghorian,  one  of  the  de- 
pendencies of  Herat  (^Ariana,  p.  1 62),  are  preserved 
some  indications  of  the  Taguria  of  Polybius.  Pto- 
lemy also  (vi.  11.  § 7)  gives  a list  of  towns,  most  of 
which  are  unknowm  to  us.  Some,  however,  are  met 
with  in  other  writers,  with  the  forms  of  their  names 
slightly  modified.  The  chief  town  was  Bactra  or 
Zariaspa.  [Bactra.]  Besides  this  were,  Eucra- 
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tidia  (Strab.  xl.  p.  516 ; Ptol.  vi.  1 1.  § 8 ; Steph.  B.), 
named  after  the  Bactrian  king  Eucratides ; Menapia 
(Amin.  Marc,  xxiii.  6,  Menapila) ; Drepsa  (Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6 ; Adrapsa  and  Darapsa,  Strab.  xi.  p. 
516;  Drapsaca,  Arrian,  iii.  39),  probably  the  pre- 
sent Ande'f'db,  in  the  NE.  part  of  the  province, 
towards  Sogdiana : it  was  one  of  the  first  cities  taken 
by  Alexander  after  passing  the  mountain,  and  its 
position  depends  upon  where  this  passage  was  effected. 
Alexandreia  (according  to  Steph.  B.  the  eleventh 
town  of  that  name),  probably  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Khulm,  where  Ibn  Haukal  (p.  226)  places  an 
Jshanderiah.  The  Maracanda  of  Ptolemy  is  the 
modern  Samarcand,  and  is  situated  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Bactriana  in  Sogdiana.  Arrian  (iii. 
29)  speaks  of  a town  called  Aornus,  which  he  de- 
signates as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Bactria. 

Strabo  (xi.  p.  516),  following  Onesicritus,  remarks 
that  the  manners  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  differed 
little  from  those  of  the  Sogdians  in  their  neighbour- 
hood ; the  old  men,  while  yet  alive,  being  abandoned 
to  the  dogs,  who  were  thence  called  “ Buriers  of  the 
Dead;”  and  the  city  itself  being  filled  with  human 
bones,  though  the  suburbs  were  free.  He  adds  that 
Alexander  abolished  this  custom  of  exposure.  Prof. 
Wilson  (p.  163)  suggests  that,  in  this  story,  we 
have  a relic  of  the  practice  prevalent  among  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zoroaster,  of  exposing  bodies  after  death  to 
spontaneous  decomposition  in  the  air.  (See  Anquetil 
Du  Perron,  Zend-Avesta,  vol.  i.  pt.  2,  p.  332.) 

The  province  of  Bactriana,  with  its  principal  town 
Bactra,  was  very  early  known  in  ancient  history,  and 
connected  more  or  less  with  fables  that  had  an  Indian 
origin  or  connection.  Thus  Euripides  (Bacch.  15) 
makes  it  one  of  the  places  to  which  Bacchus  wan- 
dered. Diodorus  (ii.  6),  following  Ctesias,  makes 
Ninus  march  with  a vast  army  into  Bactriana,  and 
attack  its  capital  Bactra,  which,  however,  being  de- 
fended by  its  king  Oxyartes,  he  was  unable  to  take 
till  Semiramis  came  to  his  aid.  (Justin.,  i.  2,  calls 
the  king  Zoroaster.)  Again,  Diodorus  (ii.  26)  speaks 
of  the  revolt  of  the  Bactriani  from  Sardanapalus,  and 
of  the  march  of  a large  force  to  assist  Arbaces  in  his 
destruction  of  the  city  of  Ninus  (Nineveh).  Ctesias 
{tip.  Phot.  Cod.  Ixxii.  2)  states  that  Cyrus  made  war 
on  the  Bactrians,  and  that  the  first  engagement  was 
a drawn  battle ; but  that,  when  they  heard  that 
Astyages  had  become  the  father  of  Cyrus  (on  Cyrus’s 
marrying  Amytis,  the  daughter  of  Astyages),  they 
gave  themselves  up  willingly  to  Cyrus,  who  subse- 
quently, on  his  death-bed,  made  his  younger  son, 
Tanyoxarces,  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Choramnians 
(Chorasmians),Parthians,  and  Carmanians  (Ixxii. 8). 
Dareius,  too,  gave  a village  of  Bactriana  to  the  pri- 
soners taken  at  Barca  in  Africa,  to  which  the  cap- 
tives gave  the  same  name.  Herodotus  adds,  that  it 
existed  in  his  own  time.  (Herod,  iv.  204.)  During 
the  Persian  war  we  have  frequent  notices  of  the 
power  of  this  province.  (Herod,  iii.  92,  vii.  64,  86, 
&c.;  see  also  Aeschyl.  Pers.  306,  718,  732.)  It 
formed,  as  we  have  stated,  the  twelfth  satrapy  of 
Dareius,  and  paid  an  annual  tribute  of  360  talents. 
In  the  army  of  Xerxes  the  warriors  from  this  country 
are  placed  beside  the  Sacae  and  the  Caspii,  they 
wear  the  same  head-dress  as  the  Medes,  and  carry 
bows  and  short  spears  (vii.  64).  Hystaspes,  the 
. son  of  Dareius  and  Atossa,  the  daughter  of  Cyrus, 
was  the  general  of  the  Bactriani  and  Sacae.  (Cf.  also 
Aeschyl.  Pers.  732,  for  the  belief  of  the  Greeks  that 
Bactriana  was  a province  subject  to  the  Persian  em- 
pire.) Herodotus  (ix.  113)  mentions  the  attempt 
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of  Masistes  to  raise  a revolt  against  Xerxes,  but  that 
it  did  not  prove  successful,  as  Xerxes  intercepted 
him  before  he  reached  Bactriana.  On  the  murder  of 
Xerxes,  and  the  succession  of  Artaxerxes  I.  Longi- 
manus  to  the  throne,  the  Bactrians  and  their  satrap, 
Artapanus,  revolted  again  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod. 
Ixxii.  31),  and  Artaxerxes  was  unable  in  the  first 
battle  to  reduce  them  to  their  allegiance;  somewhat 
later,  however,  the  Bactrians  were  defeated,  and  com- 
pelled to  submit,  the  historian  stating  that,  during 
the  action,  the  wind  blew  in  their  faces,  which  was 
the  cause  of  their  overthrow. 

During  the  wars  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  Asia 
w’e  have  constant  mention  of  Bactriana,  and  of  its 
cavalry,  for  which  it  was,  and  is  still,  celebrated.  At 
the  battle  of  Gaugamela,  the  Bactrian  horse  fought 
on  the  side  of  Dareius  (Arrian,  iii.  2.  § 3,  and  iii. 
13.  § 3),  forming  his  escort  to  the  number  of  1000, 
under  their  chief  Nabarzanes,  on  his  subsequent 
flight  from  that  field  towards  Transoxiana.  (Arrian, 
iii.  21,  §§  1,4.)  When,  a little  later,  Alexander 
gave  chase  to  Bessus,  who  had  proclaimed  himself 
king  after  the  murder  of  Dareius,  he  went  to  Aomus 
and  Bactra  (Arr.  iii.  29.  § 1),  which  he  took  (see 
also  Alex.  Itin.  ap.  ed.  Didot),  and,  crossing  the 
Oxus,  the  NE.  boundary  of  Bactria  (Curt.  vii.  4), 
proceeded  as  far  as  Maracanda.  It  appears  that, 
after  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Sogdiana,  he 
returned  to  Bactra,  where  he  subsequently  passed 
a winter,  as  he  advanced  thence,  in  the  spring,  to 
attack  India.  (Arrian,  iv.  22.)  Several  different 
satraps  are  mentioned  at  this  period:  Bessus,  who 
murdered  Dareius,  Artabazus  (Arr.  iii.  29.  § 1),  and 
Amyntas  (Arr.  iv.  17.  § 3),  who  were  both  appointed 
by  Alexander  himself,  and  Stasanor  of  Soli,  in  Cy- 
prus, who  held  that  rank  probably  a little  later  (ap. 
Arr.  Succ.  Alex.  No.  36,  ed.  Didot).  Diodorus  calls 
Stasanor,  Philippus,  who,  according  to  Arrian,  was 
governor  of  Parthia  {ap.  Phot,  xxvii.),  and  assigns 
to  him  the  provinces  of  Aria  and  Drangiana.  Justin 
(iii.  1)  terms  the  satrap  of  the  Bactrians,  Amyntas. 
On  the  return  of  Seleucus  from  India,  between  b.  c. 
312  and  b.  c.  302,  he  appears  to  have  reduced 
Bactria  to  a state  of  dependence  on  his  Persian  em- 
pire; a conclusion  which  is  confirmed  by  the  multi- 
tude of  coins  of  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  which  have 
been  found  at  Balkh  and  Bokhara.  In  the  reign  of 
the  third  of  the  Seleucid  princes,  Antiochus  Theus, 
Theodotus  (or,  as  his  name  appears  on  his  coins, 
Diodotus)  threw  off  the  Greek  yoke,  and  proclaimed 
himself  king  (Justin,  xli.  4;  Prol.  Trog.  Pompeii, 
xh.),  probably  about  b.  c.  256.  He  was  succeeded 
by  several  kings,  whose  names  and  titles  appear  on 
their  coins,  with  Greek  legends;  the  fabric  and  the 
types  of  the  coins  themselves  being  in  imitation  of 
those  of  the  Seleucidae,  till  we  come  to  Eucratides, 
whose  reign  commenced  about  B.  c.  181,  and  who 
was  contemporary  with  Mithradates  (Justin,  xli.  6); 
though,  from  the  extent  of  the  conquests  of  Mithra- 
dates in  the  direction  of  India,  it  is  probable  that  the 
Parthian  king  survived  the  Bactrian  ruler  for  several 
years.  The  reign  of  Eucratides  must  have  been 
long  and  prosperous,  as  is  evinced  by  the  great  abun- 
dance of  his  coins  which  are  found  in  Bactriana. 
Strabo  (xvi.p.  685)  states,  that  he  was  lord  of  1000 
cities ; and  that  his  sway  extended  over  some  part  of 
India  (Justin,  xli.  6)  is  also  confiimed  by  his  coins, 
the  smaller  and  most  abundant  specimens  of  which 
bear  duplicate  legends,  with  the  name  and  title  of 
the  king  on  the  obverse  in  Greek,  and  on  the  reverse 
in  Bactrian  Pali.  Eucratides  w'as  followed  by  several 
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kings,  whose  coins  have  been  preserved,  but  who  are 
little  known  in  history  till  we  come  to  Menander 
about  B.  c.  126.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  515)  and  Plutarch 
{de  Rep.  Ger.  p.  821)  call  him  king  of  Bactriana: 
it  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  he  was  ever 
actually  a king  of  Bactria.  Prof.  Wilson  (^Ariana, 
p.  281)  thinks  he  ruled  over  an  extensive  district 
between  the  Paropamisus  mountains  and  the  sea,  a 
view  which  is  supported  by  the  statement  of  the 
author  of  the  Periplm  (p.  27,  ed.  Huds.),  that,  in 
his  time  (the  end  of  the  first  century  b.  c.),  the 
drachms  of  Menander  were  still  current  at  Barygaza 
(^Baroach,  on  the  coast  of  Giizerai),  and  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  at  present  discovered  in  great  numbers 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kabul,  in  the  Hazara  moun- 
tains, and  even  as  far  E.  as  the  banks  of  the  Jumna. 
It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  features  of  the  monarch 
on  his  coins  are  strikingly  Indian.  Menander  was 
succeeded  by  several  princes,  of  whom  we  have  no 
certain  records  except  their  coins;  till  at  length  the 
empire  founded  by  the  Greeks  in  Bactria  was  over- 
thiwvn  by  Scythian  tribes,  an  event  of  which  we  have 
certain  knowledge  from  Chinese  authorities,  though 
the  period  at  which  it  took  place  is  not  so  certain. 
Indeed,  the  advance  of  the  Scythians  was  for  many 
years  arrested  by  the  Partlnans.  About  b.  c.  90 
they  were  probably  on  the  Paropamisus,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  first  century  a.  d.  they  had  spread  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  where  Ptolemy  (rii.  1.  § 62) 
and  the  author  of  the  Periplus  (1.  c.)  place  them. 
These  Scythian  tribes  are  probably  correctly  called 
by  the  Greeks  and  Hindus,  the  Sacas.  In  Strabo 
(xL  p.  511)  they  hear  the  names  of  Asii,  Pasiani, 
Tochari,  and  Sacarauli;  in  Trogus  Pompeius,  Asiani 
and  Sarancae ; they  extended  their  conquests  W.  and 
S.,  and  established  themselves  in  a district  called, 
after  them,  Sacastene  (or  Sakasthdn,  “ the  land  of 
the  Sakas),  probably,  as  Prof.  Wilson  observes,  the 
modem  Sejestdn  or  Seistdn.  (^Ariana,  p.  302.)  On 
their  subsequent  attempt  to  invade  India,  they 
were  repulsed  by  Vikramaditya,  king  of  Ujayin  b.  c. 
56,  from  which  period  the  well-knowm  Indian  Saca 
aera  is  derived.  (Colebrooke,  Ind.  Algebra,  p.  43.) 
The  coins  of  the  Hngs,  who  followed  imder  the  va- 
rious names  of  Hermaeus,  Mayes,  Azes,  Palirisus, 
&c.,  bear  testimony  to  their  barbaric  origin : their 
legends  are,  for  a while,  clear  and  legible,  the  forms 
of  the  Greek  letters  bearing  great  resemblance  to 
those  of  the  Parthian  princes ; till,  at  length,  on  the 
Introduction  of  some  Parthian  rulers,  Vonones,  Undo- 
pherres,  &c.,  the  Greek  words  are  evidently  engraven 
by  a people  to  whom  that  language  was  not  fami- 
liarly kno\vn. 

Next  to  the  Saca  princes,  but  probably  of  the 
same  race  with  their  predecessors,  come  a people, 
whom  it  has  been  agreed  to  call  Indo- Scythian,  whose 
seat  of  power  must  have  been  the  banks  of  the  Ka- 
bul river,  as  their  coins  are  discovered  in  great  num- 
bers between  Kabul  and  Jeldlabad.  The  date  of 
the  commencement  of  their  sway  has  not  been  deter- 
mined, but  Prof.  Wilson  and  Lassen  incline  to  place 
the  two  most  important  of  their  kings,  Kadphises 
and  Kanerkes,  at  the  end  of  the  first  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  century  A.  D.  Greek  legends  are 
still  preserved  on  the  obverses  of  the  coins,  and  the 
principal  names  of  the  princes  may  generally  be  de- 
ciphered; but  words  of  genuine  Indian  origin,  as 
Rao  for  Rajah,  are  found  written  in  Greek  cha- 
racters: on  those  of  Kanerkes  the  words  Nanaia  or 
Nana  Rao  occur,  which  it  has  been  conjecture<l  re- 
present the  Anaitis  or  Anakid  of  the  Persians,- -the 
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Artemis  of  the  Greeks,  and  who  has  been  identified 
with  Anaia  or  Nanaea,  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Arme- 
nia. (Avdall,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  Beng.  vol.  v.  p.  266; 
see  also  Maccah.  ii.  c.  1,  v.  13,  where  Nanaea  ap- 
pears as  the  goddess  of  Elymais,  in  whose  temple 
Antiochus  was  slain.)  With  the  Indo-Scythic  princes 
of  Kabul,  the  classical  history  of  Bactriana  may  be 
considered  to  terminate.  On  the  successful  establish- 
ment of  the  Sassanian  empire  in  Persia,  the  rule  of 
its  princes  appears  to  have  extended  over  Bactriana 
to  the  Indus,  along  the  banks  of  which  their  coins 
are  found  constantly.  They,  in  their  turn,  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Muhammedan  governors  of  the  eighth 
and  subsequent  centuries.  (Wilson,  Ariana  ; Bayer, 
Hist.  Reg.  Graec.  Bactr.  Petrop.  1738,  4to.;  Lassen, 
Geschichte  d.  Gr.  u.  Indo-Scyth.  Kon.  in  Bactr.', 
Raoul-Rochette,  Medailles  des  Rois  d.  1.  Bactr.,  in 
Journ.  d.  Sav.  1834;  Jaccpict, Med. Bactr.,  J.Asiat. 
Feb.  1836;  C.  0.  Miiller,  Indo-Griekh.  Miinz.,  Gott. 
Gel.  Anzg.  1838,  Nos.  21 — 27.)  [V.] 

BACTRUS  (BdicTpos,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516;  Curt, 
vii.  4.  § 31 ; Polyaen.  vii.  7 ; Lucan,  iii.  267 ; Plin. 
vi.  16),  the  river  on  which  Bactra,  the  capital  town 
of  Bactriana,  was  situated.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
represented  by  the  present  Dakash.  Harduin,  in 
commenting  on  the  words  of  Pliny  (vi.  16),  “ Bac- 
tri,  quorum  oppidum  Zariaspe,  qu^  postea  Bactrum 
a flumine  appellatum  est,”  incloses  within  a pa- 
renthesis the  words  “ quod  postea  Bactrum,”  leaving 
the  inference  that  the  river  was  called  Zariaspe. 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  the  river  at  all.  [Bac- 
tra; Bactriana.]  [V.] 

BACUA'TAE  (BaKovaTai),  a people  of  Maure- 
tania Tingitana,  about  the  neighbourhood  of  Fez. 
(Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 10.)  There  is  an  extant  Latin  in- 
scription to  the  memory  of  a youth,  son  of  Aurelius 
Canartha,  chief  of  the  tribes  of  the  Baquates  (prin- 
cipis  Gentium  Baqmtiwm,  Orelli,  No.  525.)  In 
the  Chronicon  Paschale  (vol.  i.  pp.  46,  57)  the 
name  occurs  in  the  form  of  MuKovaKoi.  In  the 
same  list  as  the  Bacuatae,  but  at  the  extreme  S., 
Ptolemy  places  the  OvaKavdrai,  probably  only  an- 
other form  of  the  name.  [P.  S.] 

BACU'NTIUS,  a small  river  in  Lower  Paimonia, 
which  falls  into  the  Savus  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Sirmium.  (Plin.  iii.  28.)  Its  modem  name  is 
Bossuth.  [L.  S.] 

BAD  AC  A (BabaK-fi,  Diod.  xix.  19),  a town  in 
Susiana  whither  Antigonus  retired  after  he  had  been 
defeated  by  Eumenes.  It  is  said  to  have  been  on 
the  Eulaeus  (probably  the  Shahpur  or  Karun'),  but 
its  exact  position  is  not  known.  Rawlinson  {J. 
Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  91)  places  it  about  25  miles 
NW.  of  Susa.  It  has  been  supposed,  but  without 
much  reason,  to  be  the  same  as  Babytace.  (See 
also  Layard,  J.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  xvi.  p.  92.)  [V.] 

BADARA  (Babdpa,  Ptol.  vi.  21.  § 5),  a town  in 
Gedrosia,  on  the  sea  coast.  According  to  Marcian 
(p.  26),  who  calls  it  rd  BdSapa,  it  was  250  stad. 
E.  of  the  river  Zorambus.  It  is  not  improbably  the 
same  as  the  Bama  (to  Bdpm)  of  Arrian  (c.  26). 
There  w’as  another  place  of  the  same  name  in  Car- 
mania.  (Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 9.)  [V.] 

BADERA,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  the  road 
from  Toulouse  to  Narborme,  at  the  distance  of  xv 
from  Toulouse,  which  means  15  Roman  miles. 
D’AnviUe  considers  this  to  identify  the  place  with 
Basiege.  [G.  L.] 

BADEI-REGIA  (Bo8e^  fiaariXeiov,  Ptol.  vi.  7. 
§ 6),  the  metropolis  of  the  Cassaniti,  a people  on  the 
west  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  modern  district  of  Hed- 
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jaz,  written  Vadei  by  Pliny,  and  described  as  a large 
town  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  Identified  with  Beyadhye^ 
near  Jidda,  by  Forster  {Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp. 
142,  143).  The  south  promontory  of  the  Gulf  of 
Jidda  is  also  called  Ras-Bad.  [G.  W.] 

BADI'A  or  BATHEIA  (Ba0e?a,  Plut.),  a town 
of  Spain,  only  mentioned  as  the  scene  of  an  incident 
related  of  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus;  but  supposed, 
chiefly  from  the  resemblance  of  name,  to  be  Badajoz. 
(Val.  Max.  iii.  7.  § 1 ; Pint.  Reg.et Imp.  Apophthegm. 
p.  196;  Cellarius,  vol.  i.  p.  67;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  392.)  [P.  S.] 

BADUHENNAE  LUCUS,  “ the  grove  of  Badu- 
henna,”  a forest  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  73.)  It  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
the  same  as  the  modem  HoUpade,  which  forms  part 
of  the  forest  of  Levenwalde  in  West-Friesland, 
while  others  identify  it  with  the  modem  Veluwe. 
The  grove  was  no  doubt  a sacred  one,  and'  may  have 
owed  its  name  to  a divinity  of  the  name  of  Badu- 
henna,  whose  altar  it  contained.  (M.  Alting,  Notit. 
Bat.  et  Fris.  Antiq.  i.  p.  1 5 ; v.  Wersebe,  Die  Volker 
Teutschl.  p.  103.)  [L.  S.] 

BAEBRO  (^Cabra),  one  of  the  principal  inland 
cities  of  Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  Baetis  and 
the  ocean,  in  the  conventus  of  Corduba.  (Phn.  iii. 
1.  s.  3;  some  MSS.  have  Aegabro,  comp.  Moral,  ap. 
Ortel.  Thesavr.  Geogr.  s.  v.;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  368.)  [P.  S.] 

BAECOLICUS  MONS  (rh  BaiKoXiKbu  opos), 
a range  of  mountains,  forming  part  of  the  S.  bound- 
ary of  Cyi'enaica,  placed  by  Ptolemy  NE.  of  the 
Velpi  Montes,  in  51°  long,  and  26^°  lat.  (Ptol.  iv. 
4.  § 8.)  [P.  S.] 

B AEG  OR  (Batjcdp),  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
only  mentioned  by  Appian;  apparently  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Baecula.  (Appian.  Hisp.  65.)  [P.  S.] 
BAE'CULA  (BaiKuA.a : Eth.  BaufvXcvs  Steph. 
B.).  1.  A town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  terri- 

tory of  Castulo,  and  near  the  silver  mines  W.  of 
that  city.  It  was  the  scene  of  Scipio’s  victories 
over  Hasdmbal  (b.  c.  209),  and  over  Mago  and 
Masinissa,  b.  c.  206.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi.  20 ; Liv. 
xxvii.  18 — 20;  xxviii.  13.)  It  is  apparently  the 
BairvKT]  of  Appian  (vi.  24),  and  it  seems  to  corre- 
spond to  the  modem  Baylen.  (Ukert,  vol.  i.  p.  379 ; 
Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p.  64.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Ausetani,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conenses.  [Ausetani.]  [P*S.] 

BAE'DYES.  [Gallaeci.] 

BAELON.  [Belon.J 
BAEMI.  [Bon.] 

BAENAE.  [Lobetani.] 

BAENIS.  [Minius.] 

BAESIPPO.  [Besippo.] 

BAETANA.  [Ariaca.] 

BAETERRAE  (Bairepa,  Ptol. ; Bairappa,  Ste- 
phan. s.  V.  Baira^povs ; and  Bahappa  and  BTjrrjppa 
on  the  coins ; Eth.  BoiToppiTTjs,  Biterrensis,  Bae- 
terrensis : Beziers).  The  name  of  this  place  is 
Written  BiArepa  incorrectly  in  the  ordinary  texts  of 
Strabo  (p.  182).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  the  place 
“ Baetemae  Septimanorum,”  and  also  Mela  (ii.  5), 
whence  it  appears  that  the  place  received  some 
soldiers  of  the  seventh  legion  as  a colony.  Baeterrae 
is  on  the  Orbis  (^Orbe),  and  on  the  road  from  Nar- 
bonne  to  Nimes,  at  the  distance  of  xvi  Roman 
miles  from  Narbonne.  On  this  part  of  the  road  the 
Romans  constructed  a causeway  over  the  marsh  of 
Cap-estang,  of  which  some  traces  exist  (D’Anville). 
There  are  said  to  be  at  Briers  the  vestiges  of  an 
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amphitheatre,  and  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct. 
Phny  (xiv.  6)  mentions  the  wine  of  Baeterrae  as 
good;  and  it  is  so  still.  The  antiquity  of  Beziers 
and  of  the  present  name  is  proved  by  the  passage  of 
Festus  Avienus  (589): 

“ Dehinc 

Besaram  stetisse  fama  casca  tradidit;” 

and  the  canton  of  Bdziers  is  said  to  retain  the  name 
of  Besares,  or  Bezares.  [G.  L.] 

BAE'TICA.  [Hispania.] 

BAE'TII  MONTES  (tA  Bairia  oprj,  Ptol.  vi.  19. 
§ 1),  a chain  of  mountains  to  the  N.  of  Gedrosia 
between  it  and  Drangiana  and  Arachosia.  They 
are  represented  now  by  the  Wdshdti  moimtains  in 
Baluchistdn.  They  extend  to  the  banks  of  the 
Indus,  in  a direction  nearly  E.  and  W.  [V.] 
BAETIS  (BatTis,  Strab.,  &c.,  Berts,  Aga- 
them.),  or  BAETES  (^Gnadalquivir,  a corruption  of 
the  Arabic  Wad-eUKebir,  the  Great  River),  was 
the  name  of  the  chief  river  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
running  through  the  whole  province  from  E.  to  W., 
and  draining  the  great  basin  between  the  mountains 
Marianus  {Sierra  Morena)  on  the  N.,  and  Ilipula 
{Sierra  Nevada)  on  the  S.  Its  native  name  was 
Cebtis  (Liv.  xxviii.  22),  or  Pekces  (neptcrjs  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Batrts).  The  ancient  Greeks  seem 
to  have  given  it  the  name  which  has  such  various 
applications  to  this  part  of  Spain,  Tartessus.  (Ste- 
sich.  ap.  Strab.  iii.  p.  148 ; Toprrjo'troO  Troro/iou 
Ttapb.  irayas  aireipovas  apyvpopi(^ovs.)  Pausanias 
calls  it  Taprijoraios  iroTafiSs,  and  adds,  that  those 
of  later  times  called  it  Baetis  (ati.  19.  § 3;  see  also 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  337 ; Avien.  Or.  Marit. 
284;  comp.  Tartessus).  The  name  Baetis  is 
most  probably  of  Phoenician  origin;  but  no  very 
satisfactory  etymology  has  been  proposed. 

Strabo  (iii.  139)  observes  that  the  Baetis  has  its 
origin  from  the  same  parts  as  the  Tagus  and  the 
Anas,  that  is,  in  the  E.  of  Spain,  and  flows  in  the 
same  general  direction,  namely,  to  the  W. ; but  that 
it  resembles  the  Anas  still  more  closely,  for  the  two 
rivers  have  their  sources  near  each  other,  and,  flow- 
ing first  to  the  W.  and  afterwards  turning  to  the 
S.,  fall  into  the  sea  on  the  same  coast,  namely,  the 
SW.  coast.  In  magnitude,  he  says,  the  Baetis  is 
between  the  other  two,  that  is,  greater  than  the 
Anas,  but  less  than  the  Tagus;  referring  to  its 
volume,  not  its  length,  for  it  is  shorter  than  the 
Anas.  Pausanias  calls  it  the  greatest  of  the  rivers 
of  Iberia,  probably  following  ancient  accounts,  when 
little  was  known  of  Central  Spain  and  the  Tagus 
(vi.  19.  § 3.).  Agathemerus  mentions  it  as  one  of 
the  rivers  which  are  great  at  the  mouth  (ii.  10,  p. 
235,  Gronov.  p.  48,  Hudson). 

The  sources  of  the  river  lie  in  the  mountain  which 
runs  N.  and  S.  between  the  Sierra  Morena  and  the 
Sierra  Nevada,  forming  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
basin  of  the  Baetis,  and  called  by  the  ancients 
Orospeda.  Its  true  source  is  in  that  part  of  Oros- 
peda  called  Argentarius  {Sierra  Cazorla),  near 
Castulo,  15  miles  ESE.  of  the  town  which  still  bears 
its  ancient  name  of  Ubeda.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  148, 
162.)  Not  far  from  its  source  it  receives  two 
affluents,  much  larger  than  itself,  first,  on  the  left, 
the  Chmdiana  Menor  (i.  e.  Lesser  Gmadiana), 
which  flows  from  the  Sierra  Nevada,  and  enters 
the  Baetis  above  Ubeda ; and,  further  down,  on  the 
right,  the  Guadalimar,  from  the  NE.  Accord- 
ing to  Polybius  {ap.  Strab.  p.  148)  the  sources  both 
of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis  were  in  Celtiberia,  at 
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the  distance  of  900  stadia  (90  geog.  miles);  the 
former  statement  implying,  as  Strabo  observes,  a 
further  extension  of  the  Celtiberi  to  the  S.  than  is 
usually  assigned  to  them.  It  might  be  supposed 
that  Polybius  referred  to  the  chief  affluent  of  the 
Baetis,  the  Guadalimar,  which  has  one  of  its  sources 
near  that  of  the  Anas,  in  the  same  mountain ; but 
this  supposition  is  excluded  by  the  distance  he  gives. 
Pliny  (iii.  1.  s.  3)  makes  a very  precise  statement ; 
that  the  Baetis  rises  in  the  province  of  Tarraco- 
nensis,  not,  as  some  said,  near  the  town  of  Mentisa 
[Mentesa],  but  in  the  Tugiensis  Saltus,  near  the 
source  of  the  Tader  (^Segura),  which  waters  the 
territory  of  Carthago  Nova.  Turning  westward,  he 
adds,  it  enters  the  province,  to  which  it  gives  its 
name,  in  the  distinct  of  Ossigitania  [OssiGi].  So 
also  Strabo  (p.  162)  says,  that  it  flows  out  of  Orb- 
TANiA  into  Baetica.  Small  at  first,  says  Pliny,  it 
receives  many  rivers,  from  which  it  takes  both  their 
waters  and  their  fame  ; and,  flowing  smoothly 
through  its  pleasant  bed,  it  has  many  towns  both 
on  the  right  and  on  the  left.  Of  its  tributaries  be- 
sides the  two  already  mentioned  the  most  important 
were,  on  the  right  side,  flowing  from  the  N.,  the 
Menoba  (^Guadiamar),  near  its  mouth;  and,  on 
the  left,  the  Singulis  {Xenil).  Of  the  numerous 
cities  on  its  banks,  the  most  important  were  CoR- 
iiUBA  (^Cordova),  about  1200  stadia  from  the  sea  ; 
Ilipa;  and  Hispalis  (Sevilla),  nearly  500  stadia 
from  the  sea.  From  a little  above  the  first  of  these 
it  was  navigable  by  river  boats  (iToraixiois  (rKdcpeai), 
from  the  second  by  small  vessels  (bXKacTiv 
TofTi),  and  from  the  third  by  large  ones  (bXKacnv 
d^io\6yois:  Strab.  iii.  p.  142).  The  country  through 
which  it  flows,  the  fairest  portion  of  the  romantic 
Andalucia,  was  famed  of  old  for  its  beauty,  fertility, 
and  wealth.  It  is  well  described  by  Strabo  (/.  c.).  The 
river  runs  near  the  N.  edge  of  its  own  basin,  at  the 
foot  of  Marianus,  the  spurs  of  which  were  full  of 
mineral  treasures,  chiefly  silver,  which  was  most 
abundant  in  the  parts  near  Ilipa  and  Sisapon;  while 
copper  and  gold  were  found  near  Cotinae;  and  tin 
in  the  river  itself  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
337.)  On  its  left,  or  S.  side,  extended  the  great 
plain  of  Andalucia,  rising  up  towards  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  abounding  in  the  finest  fruits,  trees,  and 
arable  culture.  The  banks  of  the  river,  and  the 
islands  in  it,  were  cultivated  to  the  highest  pitch 
(f^eipyafTTai  TrepiTTws).  The  wool  of  the  country 
was  famed  among  the  Romans  for  its  excellence  and 
the  brilliancy  of  its  colour.  (Mart.  viii.  28,  ix.  62, 
xii.  100;  Juv.  xii.  40.) 

The  length  of  the  Baetis  was  reckoned  at  3000 
stadia.  (jNIarcian.  Heracl.  Peripl.  p.  40;  Aethic. 
Ister,  Cosrmgraph.  p.  17;  it  is,  in  fhct,  about  300 
miles).  In  its  lower  course,  some  distance  below 
Hispalis,  it  is  described  as  forming  a lake,  out  of 
which  it  flowed  in  two  arms,  enclosing  an  island 
100  stadia  or  more  in  breadth,  in  which  some  placed 
the  ancient  city  of  Tartessus.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140; 
!Mela,  iii.  1 ; Pans.,  Eustath.,  Avien.  ll.  cc. ; Ptol.  i. 
12.  § 11,  14.  § 9,  ii.  4.  § 5.)  There  has  since 
been  a considerable  alteration.  The  upper,  or  W. 
mouth,  which  fell  into  the  Ocean  near  Asta  (Ptol.), 
still  remains,  but  the  E.  branch,  the  mouth  of  which 
was  near  Gades  ( Cadiz),  no  longer  reaches  the  sea, 
but  joins  the  other  arm  near  its  mouth,  forming, 
with  it  and  an  intermediate  arm,  two  islands,  Isla 
Mayor  and  Isla  Menor.  Strabo  (iii.  p.  174)  and 
other  writers  refer  to  the  circumstances  of  the  tides 
extending  to  a considerable  distance  up  the  river. 
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Respecting  a town  of  the  same  name,  mentioned 
only  by  Strabo  (ii.  p.  141),  see  Hispalis.  [P.  S.] 

BAE'TIUS  (BaiTios),  a river  of  the  country  of 
the  Cinaedocolpitae,  on  the  west  coast  of  Arabia,  in 
the  modern  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  §§  5,  13.)  Dio- 
dorus Siculus  describes  it  as  flowing  through  the 
midst  of  the  country  of  the  Deb  (AeSai),  the 
proper  native  name  (sometimes  written  AfSedai)  for 
the  tribe  which  Ptolemy  designates  by  its  Greek 
sobriquet.  Diodorus  (iii.  44)  describes  it  as  so  rich 
in  gold  dust,  that  the  alluvial  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  precious  metal;  but  the  natives, 
he  adds,  were  quite  ignorant  of  the  method  of  work- 
ing it.  (Conf.  Strab.  xvi.  p.  1104.)  That  the  Bar- 
dilloi  is  the  modem  representative  of  the  Baetius  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  the  only  stream  of  the 
Hedjaz  whose  waters  reach  the  sea,  and  that  it  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Zeheyde  tribe  (a  branch 
of  the  great  Harb  nation),  whose  name  and  position 
exactly  correspond  with  the  Debedae  of  Agathar- 
cides.  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  73,  ii.  pp.  130 
— 134.)  This  stream  jfalls  into  the  Red  Sea  at 
Jidda ; but  the  accounts  of  its  precious  metalliferous 
deposits  are  commonly  supposed  to  be  mythical,  as  no 
traces  of  gold,  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  peninsula, 
“ ni  dans  les  vivi^nes,  ni  dans  les  mines.”  (Niebuhr, 
Description  de  V Arabic,  p.  124.)  [G.  W.] 

BAE'TULO,  or  BAETULLO,  a small  river 
of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  E.  coast,  between 
the  Iberus  and  the  Pyrenees,  with  a small  town  of 
the  same  name,  on  the  sea-shore  near  its  mouth,  an 
oppidum  civium  Romanorum.  (Mela,  ii.  6.  § 3; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  The  river  is  the  Besos,  and  the 
to^vn  Badelona,  a little  E.  of  Barcelona.  (Mura- 
tori,  p.  1033.  a.  3;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  56,  xxix. 
31;  Marca  Hisp.  ii.  15,  p.  159;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt, 
1.  pp.  292,  421.)  [P.  S.] 

BAETU'RIA  (t)  Bairovp(a),  the  N.  and  N.W. 
part  of  Hispania  Baetica,  along  the  river  Anas 
( Guadiana),  and  S.  of  it  as  far  as  the  Marianus  M. 
(Sierra  Moreno),  a district  consisting  chiefly  of 
arid  plains.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  142 ; Liv.  xxxix.  29  ; 
Appian.  Hisp.  68 ; Plin.  iii.  1 . s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

BAGA.  [Vacca.J 

BAGACUM  (Bavay),  a town  of  the  Nervii,  a 
Belgic  people.  In  the  text  of  Ptolemy  it  is  generally 
Baganum,  which  is  an  error.  Ptolemy  only  mentions 
this  town  of  the  Nervii,  from  which  circumstance, 
and  its  being  the  centre  of  so  many  roads,  D’AnviJle 
concludes  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the  Nervii. 
The  following  Roman  roads  met  here : from  Turaacum 
(Tournai),  Camaracum  (Cambrai),  Durocortoram 
(Rheims),  Atuatuca  Tungroram  (Tongern).  The 
remains  of  two  other  roads  are  nearly  entire  : one  to 
Tablae  (Ablas),  in  the  Insula  Batavorum,  passing 
by  Mons  and  Antwerp ; and  the  other  to  Augusta 
Veromanduorum  (St.  Quentin),  called  the  Chaussee 
de  Brunehaut.  Bast  (Recueil  dAntiquites,  &c.)  says 
that  eight  Roman  roads  met  at  Bavay.  An  in- 
scription was  found  at  Bavay  in  1 716,  which  records 
the  visit  of  Tiberius  to  Gallia  before  he  was  emperor, 
from  which  we  may  conclude  that  the  place  existed 
then,  though  the  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the  inscrip- 
tion. (Walckenaer,  Geographic,  Sic.  p.  473.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  visit  to  Gallia  mentioned  by  Velleius 
(ii.  104).  Bagacum,  under  the  empire,  was  a flou- 
rishing place,  but  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  northern  invaders  about  the  close  of 
the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  now  a 
small  town.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been  dis- 
inten’ed  in  modem  times.  The  site  of  the  circus 
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may  still  be  traced  within  the  limits  of  Bavay ; and 
subterranean  vaults  of  Eoman  construction,  and 
mosaics,  have  also  been  discovered.  The  Romans 
brought  water  to  Bavay  from  Floresies,  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  Samhre,  a distance  of  10  miles. 
The  water  is  said  to  have  been  brought  under  the 
bed  of  the  Samhre.  [G.  L.] 

BAGADA'NIA  (BayaSauia,  BayaSaoula,  Steph. 
s.  V.:  Eth.  BayaZdovis^  a larg«  elevated  plain  in 
Cappadocia  between  Ajgaeus  and  Taurus,  a cold 
region  which  hardly  produces  a fruit  tree  (Strab.  p. 
73):  it  was  a pastoral  country.  In  Casaubon’s 
edition  the  name  is  Bagadania,  in  lib.  ii.  (p.  73); 
but  in  the  other  passage  (p.  539),  he  has  the  reading 
Gabadania,  evidently  a transcriber’s  blunder.  This 
plain  lay,  according  to  Strabo,  at  the  base  of  Taurus ; 
and  probably  it  is  the  tract  SE.  of  Argaeus.  [G.  L.] 
BAGAZE.  [Libya.] 

BAGE  (Bcx7rj:  Eth.  Bayqv^s),  a Lydian  town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Hermus  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  opposite  to  Sirghie.,  a Turkish 
village  between  Kula  and  Yenisher.  (See  the  map 
in  Hamilton’s  Asia  Minor.')  The  site  was  identi- 
fied from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel.  There  are 
coins  of  Bage  with  the  epigraph  Bayt]vS>v.  (Cramer, 
Asia  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  [G.  L.] 

BAGISARA  (Bayiaapa^  Arrian,  Indie.  26.  § 2), 
a place  on  the  sea  coast  of  Gedrosia  in  the  territory 
of  the  Icthyophagi.  [V.] 

BAGISTANUS  MONS  (opos  Bayiaravov,  Diod. 
ii.  13;  Steph.  B.),  a mountain  on  the  confines  of 
Media,  at  which  Semiramis  is  said  to  have  halted 
her  army  on  her  march  from  Babylon  to  Ecbatana 
in  Media  Magna.  The  description  of  Diodorus  (vi. 
13)  is  very  curious: — “ Semiramis,”  he  says,  “having 
accennplished  her  labours  (at  Babylon)  marched  upon 
Media  with  a vast  army ; but  when  she  had  arrived 
at  the  mountain  called  Bagistanon,  she  encamped 
near  it,  and  prepared  a Paradise,  whose  circum- 
ference w’as  twelve  stadia,  and  which  being  in  the 
plain,  had  a great  spring,  from  which  all  the  plants 
could  be  watered.  The  mountain  itself  is  sacred  to 
Zeus,  and  has  abrupt  rocks  on  the  side  towards  the 
garden,  rising  to  seventeen  stadia  in  height.  Having 
cut  away  the  lower  part  of  the  rock,  she  caused  her 
own  portrait  to  be  sculptured  there,  together  with 
those  of  a hundred  attendant  guards.  She  engraved 
also  the  following  inscription  in  Syrian  (Assyrian) 
letters: — ‘ Semiramis  having  piled  up  one  upon  the 
other  the  trapping  of  the  beasts  of  burthen  which 
accompanied  her,  ascended  by  these  means  from  the 
plain  to  the  top  of  the  rock.’  ” In  another  place 
Diodorus  (xvii.  1 10),  describing  the  march  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great  from  Susa  to  Ecbatana,  states  that 
he  visited  Bagistane,  having  turned  a little  out  of 
his  course,  in  order  to  see  a most  delightful  district 
abounding  in  fruits  and  in  all  other  things  apper- 
taining to  luxury.  Thence  he  passed  on  through 
some  plains,  which  rear  abundance  of  horses,  and 
are  called  (though  incorrectly)  by  Arrian  (vii.  13) 
the  Nisaean  plains,  where  he  halted  thirty  days. 
Stephanus  B.  spealis  of  a city  of  Media  called  Bagis- 
tana;  and  Isid.  Charax  (ap.  Hudson,  p.6)  of  a town 
called  Baptana  seated  on  the  mountains,  where  there 
was  a statue  and  pillar  of  Semiramis.  The  district 
around  he  calls  Cambadene.  The  geography  of  this 
neighbourhood  has  been  of  late  years  very  carefully  in- 
vestigated, chiefly  by  Col.  Rawlinson  (Journ.  Geogr. 
Soc.  vol.  ix.  1839),  and  by  C.  Masson  (J.  R.  As. 
Soc.  vol.  xii.  pt.  1.  1849).  Both  travellers  assert 
that  they  have  been  able  to  verify  every  position  and 
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almost  every  line  of  measurement  in  the  route  of 
Isidorus.  Col.  Rawlinson  points  out  the  coincidence 
between  the  name  Bagistanon  and  the  Persian  Bag- 
histdn — which  signifies  a place  of  gardens,  and  of 
which  Bostan  applied  to  some  sculptures  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a corruption — and  conjectures  that 
the  Baptana  of  Isidorus  may  be  a yet  further  cor- 
ruption of  the  same  name.  Mr.  Masson  (p.  108) 
states  that  Bisitun  is  the  name  now  popularly  used 
for  the  locality.  Behistun,  the  fonn  which  Col.  Raw- 
linson has  adopted  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions  (As.  Jouirn.  vol.  x.)  is  derived  by  Mr. 
Masson  from  Behist-  tan,  the  Place  of  Paradise  or 
Delight — a more  natural  derivation,  however,  would 
make  it  come  from  Bagistanon  or  Baghistdn. 

Mr.  Masson  in  his  memoir  has  pointed  out  very 
clearly  that  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  contain 
remains  of  four  distinct  periods.  1.  On  the  upper 
part  of  the  principal  mass  of  rock,  the  whole  sur- 
face of  which  has  been  scarped  away,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  heads  of  three  colossal  figures,  and 
above  them  are  traces  of  characters.  The  heads 
are  in  basso-rilievo,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Masson, 
who  is  we  believe  the  only  traveller  who  has  de- 
scribed them,  of  very  early  workmanship.  2.  At 
the  N.  extremity  of  Bagistanon,  in  a nook  or  retiring 
angle  of  the  hill,  high  upon  the  rock,  and  almost 
inaccessible,  is  a group  of  thirteen  figures,  the  one 
on  the  extreme  left  representing  the  king,  and 
carved  on  the  face  of  the  rock,  which  is  cut  away 
horizontally,  so  as  to  allow  a place  to  stand  on. 
About  the  figures  are  tablets  wdth  inscriptions  in 
the  Cuneiform  character.  These  figures  and  inscrij)- 
tions,  we  now  know,  refer  to  Dareius  the  son  of 
Hystaspes  and  his  victories.  3.  Still  further  to  the 
N.,  of  much  later  workmanship,  is  a group  composed 
originally  of  five  or  six  figures,  but  now  much 
mutilated,  representing  a person  to  whom  a Victory 
is  presenting  a wreath  as  trampling  on  a prostrate 
enemy.  Over  it  is  a Greek  inscription  in  which  the 
name  Gotarzes  may  be  detected.  Rawlinson  and 
Masson  concur  in  supposing  that  this  Gotarzes  was 
an  Arsacid  prince,  who  fought  a great  battle  near 
this  spot  with  Meherdates.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xx.  3. 
§ 4;  Tac.  Ann.  xi.  8.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
Tacitus  (^Ann.  xii.  13)  states  that  Gotarzes  took 
up  his  position  on  Mt.  Sambulos.  There  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  Mt.  Sambulos  is  the  same  as 
Bagistanon,  it  being  a generic  name  for  the  range 
of  which  the  latter  formed  one  projecting  portion. 
If  so,  Baghistan  might  have  acquired  its  name,  as 
that  part  traditionally  connected  with  the  labours  of 
Semiramis.  Tacitus  says  Mt.  Sambulos  was  sacred 
to  Hercules,  probably  meaning  Jupiter;  it  is  called 
by  Pliny  (vi.  27)  Mons  Cambalidus,  in  a passage 
("  super  Chosicos  ad  septentrionem  Mesobatene  sub 
monte  Cambalido  ”),  which  seems  to  prove  that  there 
is  a connection  between  the  names  Mesobatene, 
Baptana  or  Batana  in  Isidorus,  and  the  present 
Mdh-Sahaddn.  Diodorus,  too  (1.  c.),  in  describing 
Alexander’s  march,  speaks  of  Sambea,a  place  abound- 
ing %vith  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  is,  no  doubt, 
the  Mons  Cambalidus  of  Pliny,  the  Cambadene  of 
Isidore,  and  the  present  Kirmdnshah.  4.  Is  a 
comparatively  modern  inscription  in  Arabic,  record- 
ing a grant  of  land  in  endowment  of  the  adjacent 
caravanserai. 

A peculiar  interest  attaches  to  the  rock  of  Baghis- 
tan or  Behistun,  owing  to  the  successful  interpreta- 
tion within  the  last  few  year's  by  Col.  Rawlinson  of 
the  Cuneiform  inscriptions,  which  are  on  the  tablets 
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above  and  beside  the  thirteen  figures  to  which  we 
have  alluded.  Col.  Rawlinson  has  published  a com- 
plete account  of  his  labours  in  the  Journ.  Roy.  *4s. 
Soc.  vol.  X.  with  copies  of  the  inscriptions  tnem- 
selves,  and  translations  in  Latin  and  English  of  the 


original  Persian.  In  this  memoir,  he  has  shown 
that  the  standing  Koyal  figure  is  that  of  Dareius 
himself,  and  that  the  figures  in  front  of  him  are 
those  of  different  impostors,  who  had  claimed  the 
throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  were  successively  com- 
pelled to  succumb  to  his  power.  The  inscriptions 
above,  in  the  three  fomis  of  the  Cuneiform  writing, 
Persian,  Assyrian,  and  Median,  proclaim  the  ances- 
tral right  of  Dareius  to  the  throne  of  Persia,  with 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Achaemenid  race  who 
had  preceded  him : they  give  an  account  of  his 
gradual,  but,  in  the  end,  successful  triumph  over 
the  different  rebels  who  rose  against  him  during 
the  first  four  years  of  his  reign.  Col.  Rawlinson 
thinks,  that,  in  the  fifth  year  b.  c.  516,  Dareius 
commenced  constructing  this  monument,  the  com- 
pletion of  which  must  have  been  the  work  of  seveial 
years.  It  is  evident,  that  the  Persian  monarch  took 
the  greatest  pains  to  ensure  the  permanency  of  his 
record.  It  is  placed  at  an  elevation  of  about  300 
feet  from  the  base  of  the  rock,  and  the  ascent  is  so 
precipitous,  that  scaffolding  must  have  been  erected 
to  enable  the  workmen  to  carve  the  sculpture.  In 
its  natural  state,  the  face  of  the  rock,  on  which  the 
figures  are  placed,  is  almost  unapproachable.  The 
execution  of  the  figures  themselves  is,  perhaps,  not 
equal  to  those  at  Persepolis,  but  this  is  natural,  as 
an  earlier  effort  of  the  artist’s  skill.  “ The  labom’,” 
says  Col.  Rawlinson,  “ bestowed  on  the  whole  work, 
must  have  been  enormous.  The  mere  preparation 
of  the  .surface  of  the  rock  must  have  occupied  many 
months,  and  on  examining  the  tablets  minutely,  I 
observed  an  elaborateness  of  workmanship,  which  is 
not  to  be  found  in  other  places.  Wberever,  in  fact, 
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from  the  unsoundness  of  the  stone,  it  was  difficult 
to  give  the  necessary  polish  to  the  surface,  other 
fragments  were  inlaid,  imbedded  in  molten  lead,  and 
the  fittings  so  nicely  managed  that  a very  careful 
scrutiny  is  required,  at  present,  to  detect  the  artifice. 
Holes  or  fissures,  which  perforated  the  rock,  were 
filled  up  also  with  the  same  material,  and  the  polish, 
which  was  bestowed  upon  the  entire  sculpture,  could 
only  have  been  accomplished  by  mechanical  means. 
But  the  real  wonder  of  the  work,  I think,  consists 
in  the  inscriptions.  For  extent,  for  beauty  of  exe- 
cution, for  uniformity  and  correctness,  they  are,  per- 
haps, unequalled  in  the  world It 

would  be  very  hazardous  to  speculate  on  the  means 
employed  to  engrave  the  work  in  an  age  when  steel 
was  supposed  to  have  been  unknown,  but  I cannot 
avoid  noticing  a very  extraordinary  device,  which 
has  been  employed,  apparently,  to  give  a finish  and 
durability  to  the  writing.  It  was  evident  to  myself, 
and  to  those  who,  in  company  with  myself,  scru- 
tinized the  execution  of  the  work,  that,  after  the 
engraving  of  the  rock  had  been  accomplished,  a 
coating  of  siliceous  varnish  had  been  laid  on  to  give 
a clearness  of  outline  to  each  individual  letter,  and 
to  protect  the  surface  against  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. This  varnish  is  of  infinitely  greater  hard- 
ness than  the  limestone  rock  beneath  it.  It  has 
been  washed  down  in  several  places  by  the  trickling 
of  water  for  three  and  twenty  centuries,  and  it  lies 
in  flakes  upon  the  foot-ledge  like  thin  layers  of 
lava.  It  adheres  in  other  portions  of  the  tablet  to 
the  broken  surface,  and  still  shows  with  sufficient 
distinctness  the  forms  of  the  characters,  although 
the  rock  beneath  is  entirely  honeycombed  and  de- 
stroyed. It  is  only,  indeed,  in  the  great  fissures, 
caused  by  the  outbursting  of  natural  springs,  and  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  tablet,  where  I suspect  arti- 
ficial mutilation,  that  the  varnish  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared.” (Rawlinson,  Journ.  As.  Soc.  vol.  x.; 
Masson,  ibid.  vol.  xii.  pt.  1 ; Ker  Porter,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.)  [V.] 

BAGO'US  MONS  (^ayobov  bpos,  Ptol.  vi.  17. 
§ 1,  19.  § 1),  a chain  of  mountains  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  being  between  Asia  and  Drangiana,  to 
the  south  of  the  former,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
latter.  The  name  is  probably  of  Persian  or  Arian 
origin,  but  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere.  [V.] 
BA'GRADA  or  BA'GRADAS  (o  Baypdbas,  gen. 
-a : Mejerdali),  the  chief  river  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory  (afterwards  the  Roman  province  of  Africa), 
had  its  source,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  §§  1,  8), 
in  the  mountain  called  Mambsarus,  in  Numidia,  and 
flowed  NE.  into  the  Gulf  of  Carthage.  Though  one 
of  the  largest  rivers  of  N.  Africa,  after  the  Malva, 
it  was  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  the  rivers  of 
other  countries.  It  is  fordalde  in  many  places  near 
its  mouth.  Shaw  compares  it  in  size  to  the  Isis  after 
its  junction  with  the  Cherwell. 

The  main  stream  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two 
branches,  the  southem  of  which,  the  ancient  Bagra- 
das,  is  now  called  Mellag  (^Meskianah,  in  its  upper 
course).  This  is  joined  by  the  other  branch,  the 
Ilamiz  flows  from  the  W.),  NW.  of  Kaf,  the 

ancient  Sicca  Verieria.  The  Hamiz,  to  which  the 
ancients  give  no  specific  name,  has  its  sources  near 
Tiffesh,  the  ancient  Tip asa,  E.  of  Cirta  (^Constan- 
tineh).  The  united  stream  flows  to  the  NE.,  and  falls 
into  the  sea,  at  present,  just  within  the  W.  extremity 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tunis,  after  passing  immediately  under 
the  ruins  of  Utica.  Its  ancient  course,  however, 
was  somewhat  diffei'ent.  It  fell  into  the  sea  between 
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Utica  and  Carthage,  but  much  nearer  to  the  latter 
than  it  now  does.  Flowing  through  the  alluvial 
plain  of  western  Zeugitana  [Africa],  it  carried 
down  in  its  turbid  waters  a great  quantity  of  soil, 
and  the  deposits  thus  formed  have  enlarged  its  delta 
and  altered  the  coast  line.  The  quality  and  operation 
of  the  river  are  noticed  by  the  ancient  poets.  (Lucan, 
iv.  588 

“ Bagrada  lentus  agit,  siccae  sulcator  arenae.” 

Sil.  Ital.  vi.  140—143:— 

“ Turbidus  arentes  lento  pede  sulcat  arenas 

Bagrada,  non  uUo  Libycis  in  finibus  amne 

Victus  limosas  extendere  latius  undas, 

Et  stagnante  vado  patulos  involvere  campos.”) 

The  alterations  thus  caused  in  the  coast-line  can 
be  traced  by  aid  of  statements  in  the  ancient  writers ; 
to  follow  which,  however,  a few  words  are  necessary 
on  the  present  state  of  the  coast.  The  great  Gulf 
of  Tunis  is  divided  into  three  smaller  gulfs  by  two 
promontories,  which  stand  out  from  its  E.  and  W. 
sides.  On  the  latter  of  these  promontories  stood 
Carthage,  S.  by  E.  of  the  Apollinis  Pr.  ((7.  Farina)^ 
the  western  headland  of  the  whole  gulf.  Between 
Carthage  and  this  headland  lies  a bay,  the  coast  of 
which  is  formed  by  a low  and  marshy  plain,  whose 
level  is  broken  by  an  eminence,  evidently  the  same 
on  which  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  established  his 
camp  when  he  invaded  Africa.  [Castra  Corne- 
lAA.]  This  hill,  though  now  far  inland,  is  described 
by  Caesar  {B.  C.  ii.  24)  as  jutting  out  into  the  sea; 
and  its  projection  formed  a harbour.  (Appian,  Pun. 
25 ; Liv.  XXX.  10.)  North  of  the  Castra  Cornelia, 
at  the  distance  of  a mile  in  a straight  line,  but  of  six 
miles  by  the  road  usually  taken  to  avoid  a marsh  be- 
tween the  two  places,  lay  Utica,  also  on  the  sea- 
coast;  and  on  the  S.,  between  the  Castra  Cornelia 
and  Carthage,  the  Bagradas  fell  into  a bay  which 
washed  the  N.  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Carthage. 
But  now  this  bay  is  quite  filled  up;  the  river  flows 
no  longer  between  Carthage  and  Scipio’s  camp,  but 
to  the  N.  of  the  latter,  close  under  the  ruins  of  Utica, 
which,  like  the  hill  of  the  camp,  are  now  left  some 
miles  inland : the  great  marsh  described  by  Caesar 
has  become  firm  land,  and  similar  marshes  have  been 
formed  in  what  was  then  deep  water,  but  now  an 
alluvial  plain.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  832 ; Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
24,  26;  Liv.  xxx.  25;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  44,  45  ; 
Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  4;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 6,  where 
the  Greek  numbers  denoting  the  latitudes  are  cor- 
rupted; Agathem.  ii.  10,  p.  236,  Gronov.,  p.  49, 
Huds.;  Shaw,  Travels^  <^c.  pp.  146,  foil.,  pp.  77, 
foil.,  2d  ed.;  Barth,  Wandermgen,  ^c.,  pp.  81,  109, 
110,  199.)  Respecting  the  enormous  serpent  killed 
by  Regulus  on  the  banks  of  the  Bagradas,  see  Gel- 
lius  (\n.  3)  and  Florus  (ii.  2.  § 21,  where,  as  also  in 
iv.  2.  § 70,  the  old  editions  and  some  MSS.  read 
Bragadam). 

Polybius  (i.  75)  mentions  the  river  under  the  name 
of  Macaras  (Ma/fdpa,  gen.),  which  Gesenius  con- 
siders to  be  its  genuine  Punic  name,  derived  from  Mokar 
the  Tyrian  Hercules  (^Monummta  Phoenicia,  p.  95). 
That  the  Phoenicians,  like  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
assigned  divine  dignity  to  their  rivers,  is  well 
known;  but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  notice  the 
proof  furnished,  in  this  specific  case,  by  the  treaty 
of  the  Carthaginians  with  Philip,  in  which  the 
rivers  of  the  land  are  invoked  among  the  attesting 
deities  (Polyb.  vii.  Fr.  3).  Of  the  very  familiar 
corruption  by  which  the  m has  passed  into  a 6,  the 
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very  passage  referred  to  presents  an  example,  for  we 
have  there  the  various  reading  BaKdpa  (Suidas 
gives  BovKOLpas').  The  modem  name  Mejerdali 
furnishes  one  among  many  instances,  in  the  geo- 
graphy of  N.  Africa,  in  which  the  ancient  Puiiic 
name,  corrupted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  has 
been  more  or  less  closely  restored  in  the  kindred 
Arabic.  The  conjecture  of  Reichard,  that  the  river 
Pagida,  or  Pagidas,  mentioned  in  the  war  with 
Tacfarinas,  is  the  Bagradas,  seems  to  have  no  ade- 
quate proof  to  support  it.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  20;  Rei- 
chard, Kleine  Geogr.  Schriften,  p.  550.) 

Ptolemy  places  another  river  of  the  same  name  in 
Libya  Interior,  having  its  source  in  Mt.  Usargala, 
nearly  in  the  same  longitude  as  the  fonner  river, 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 10.)  [P.  S.] 

BAGRADAS  (o  Ba7pa5as,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 2;  vi.  8. 
§ 3,  Bagrada;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Marcian,  p.  19 
20,  23),  a small  river  which  flowed  into  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  which  appears  to  have  been  the  boundary 
of  the  provinces  of  Persis  and  Carmania.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  either  the  Rhoganis  of 
Arrian  (ind.  c.  39),  or  the  Granis  of  the  same  writer. 
(Z.  c.)  It  is  probably  represented  by  the  present 
Nabend,  which  divides  Laristdn  and  Pars  (Burnes’s 
Map),  or  by  the  Bender-hegh.  (Vincent,  Navig.  of 
Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  401.)  [V.] 

BAGRAUDANE'NE  (BaypavSavrivg,  vulg.  Ba- 
ypavavbr}vi],  Ptol.  v.  13),  one  of  the  cantons  of  Ar- 
menia, lying  to  the  E.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Tigris. 
The  Tauraunites  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^Annals,  xiv. 
24)  are  placed  by  Forbiger  (vol.  ii.  p.  602)  in  this 
district.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BAHURIM,  a town  of  Benjamin,  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives.  (2  Sam.  xvi.  5.)  It 
must  have  been  situated  near  Bethany,  and  has  been 
conjecturally  assigned  to  the  site  of  a modem  village 
named  Abu  Bis  (Shubert,  cited  by  Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  103,  note  3),  which,  however,  was 
without  the  border  of  Benjamin.  [G.  W.] 

BAIAE  (Bai'at : Eth.  Baianus : Baja),  a place  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  celebrated,  for  its  warm  baths, 
as  well  as  for  the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  its 
situation,  on  the  SW.  side  of  the  bay  between  Cape 
Misenum  and  Puteoli,  which  was  commonly  known 
as  the  Sinus  Baianus.  We  find  no  mention  of  a 
town  of  the  name  in  early  times,  but  its  port  was 
celebrated  from  a remote  period,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Baius,  one  of  the 
companions  of  Ulysses,  who  was  buried  there. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  694 ; Strab.  v.  p.  245  ; Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  114;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  107,  ix.  710.)  But  it 
was  never  a place  of  any  note  till  it  became  a 
favourite  resort  of  the  wealthy  and  luxurious  Roman 
nobles  towards  the  end  of  the  Republic : a favour  for 
which  it  was  almost  equally  indebted  to  the  abun- 
dance and  variety  of  its  warm  springs,  and  to  tlie 
charms  of  its  beautiful  situation.  Horace  speaks  of 
the  bay  of  “ the  pleasant  Baiae  ” as  surpassed  by 
no  other  in  the  world  (^Ep.  i.  1,  83)  ; and  its  praises 
are  not  less  celebrated  by  later  poets,  as  well  as 
prose  writers.  (Mart.  xi.  80;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.96 ; Tac. 
Ann.  xii.  21.)  It  appears  to  have  come  into  fashion 
before  the  time  of  Cicero : LucuUus  had  a villa  here, 
as  well  as  at  a still  earlier  period  C.  Marius,  and  the 
example  was  followed  both  by  Pompey  and  Caesar 
(Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  17.  § 9 ; Seneca,  Ep.  51 ; Tac 
Ann.  xiv.  9.)  The  villas  of  the  latter  were  on  the 
hill  above  Baiae,  but  subsequent  visitors  established 
themselves  on  the  very  edge  of  the  sea,  and  even 
threw  out  vast  substructions  into  the  mid.st  of  the 
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waters,  upon  which  to  erect  their  magnificent 
palaces.  (Hor.  Carin.  ii.  18.  20;  Plin.  Ep.  ix.  7.) 
Baiae  thus  speedily  became  noted  as  an  abode  of 
indolence  and  luxury,  and  is  indignantly  termed  by 
Seneca  “ diversorium  vitiorum,”  a place  where  all 
restraint  was  thrown  off,  and  nothing  was  thought 
of  but  pleasure  and  dissipation.  (^Ep.  1.  c.).  Statius 
also  terms  it  Besides  Baiae.  (^Silv.  iv.  7.  19.)  Se- 
veral Roman  emperors,  in  succession,  followed  the 
prevailing  fashion,  and  erected  splendid  villas,  or 
rather  palaces,  at  Baiae.  Nero  seems  to  have  re- 
garded it  with  especial  favour,  and  it  was  in  his 
villa  here  that  he  received  his  mother  Agrippina  for 
the  last  time,  immediately  before  she  fell  a victim  to 
his  designs  upon  her  life.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4,  5 ; 
Suet.  Ner.  34  ; Joseph.  Ant.  xviii.  7.  § 2.)  Cali- 
gula also  resided  frequently  at  Baiae,  and  one  of  his 
most  celebrated  feats  of  extravagance  was  the  con- 
struction of  a temporary  bridge  across  the  bay  from 
thence  to  Puteoli,  which,  though  formed  of  boats, 
was  covered  with  earth,  and  rendered  passable  both 
for  horsemen  and  chariots.  Suetonius  states  that  it 
was  3,600  paces  in  length,  but  the  real  distance 
across  (whether  measured  from  the  Gastello  di  Baja, 
or  from  Bauli,  which  Dion  Cassius  makes  the  point 
of  its  commencement)  is  little  more  than  two  Roman 
miles.  (Suet.  Cal.  19  ; Dion  Cass.  lix.  17;  Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  1.  § 1.)  It  was  at  Baiae  also  that  the 
emperor  Hadrian  died,  and  at  a later  period  Alex- 
ander Sevems  erected  several  villas  here  on  a 
splendid  scale.  (Spartian.  Iladr.  25  ; Lamprid. 
Alex.  Sev.  26.) 

It  was,  however,  to  its  warm  springs  that  Baiae 
was  first  indebted  for  its  celebrity;  and  these  appear 
to  have  been  frequented  for  medical  purposes  long  be- 
fore the  place  became  a fashionable  resort.  They  are 
first  mentioned  by  Livy  under  the  name  of  the  “aquae 
Cumanae”  as  early  as  b.c.  176  : and  are  celebrated 
by  Lucretius.  (Liv.  xli.  16;  Lucret.  vi.  747.)  Pliny 
also  speaks  of  them  as  surpassing  all  others  in 
number  and  variety,  some  being  sulphureous,  others 
aluminous,  acidulous,  &c.,  so  that  their  different 
properties  rendered  them  efficacious  in  all  kinds  of 
diseases.  The  establishments  of  Thermae  for  the 
use  of  them  were  numerous,  and  on  a scale  of  the 
greatest  splendour ; and  we  learn  from  a letter  of 
Cassiodorus  that  these  continued  in  use  as  late  as 
the  6th  century.  (Plin.  xxxi.  2;  Flor.  i.  16.  §4; 
Joseph.  1.  c. ; Cassiod.  Var.  ix.  '6  ; Hor.  Ep.  i.  15, 
2 — 7;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  2.  17;  Vitruv.  ii.  6.  § 2.) 

Though  Baiae  must  liave  grown  up  under  the 
Roman  Empire  into  a considerable  town,  it  never 
obtained  the  privileges  of  a separate  Municipium, 
and  continued  for  aU  such  purposes  to  be  dependent 
upon  the  poor  and  decayed  city  of  Cumae,  in  the 
territory  of  which  it  was  included.  (Romanelli,  vol. 
iii.  p.  512  ; Orell.  Inscr.  2263.)  We  have  little 
information  concerning  it  during  the  middle  ages; 
but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  neglect,  and  gra- 
dually became  subject,  as  it  still  continues,  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  the  malaria.  The  modern  Gastello 
di  Baja  was  erected  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V. ; 
but  the  name  of  Baja  is  still  applied  to  the  whole 
line  of  coast  from  thence  to  the  Lucrine  Lake. 
Both  the  coast  itself  and  the  ridge  of  hill  above  it 
are  covered  with  detached  ruins  and  fragments  of 
ancient  buildings,  to  which  it  is  impossible  to  assign 
any  name.  One  of  the  most  conspicuous  edifices 
near  the  sea-shore  is  commonly  known  as  the  Temple 
ot  Venus,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  tutelary 
deity  of  the  place  (Mart.  xi.  80.  1);  but  it  is  more 
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probable  that  both  this  and  the  two  other  buildings, 
called  the  Temples  of  Diana  and  Mercury,  really 
belonged  to  Thermal  establishments.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  514  ; lorio,  Guida  di  Pozzuoli,  pp.  129 — 
136 ; Eustace’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  410, 
&c.).  [E.H.B.] 

BAIAE  (Batai : Bayas'),  a small  place  on  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  placed  between  Issus  and  the  Cilician  gates 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  The  site  is  identified  by  the 
name.  “ At  the  site  of  the  Baiae  or  baths  of  the 
Romans,  there  is  now  a splendid  Saracenic  structure 
combining  citadel,  mosque,  a covered  bezestein,  an 
elegant  khan,  and  baths.”  (Ainsworth,  Travels  in 
the  Trade  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  &c.  p.  56.)  Baiae 
may  be  a Roman  name;  but  nothing  appears  to  be 
known  of  its  origin.  [G.  L.] 

BAIOCASSES,  the  name  of  a Celtic  people  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia.  Pliny  (iv.  18)  speaks  of  the 
“ Viducasses,  Bodiocasses,  Unelli;”  and  the  Bodio- 
casses  are  supposed  to  be  the  Baiocasses.  The 
name  Baiocassis  occurs  in  Ausonius.  (Com.  Prof. 
Burd.  iv.  7.)  The  modern  name  of  Bayeux  in  the 
department  of  Calvados  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
name  Baiocasses.  [Augustodurus.]  [G.  L.] 
BALANEA  (BaXavaia,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  733  ; Ba- 
Xaveai,  Steph.  B. ; BaAamtat,  Ptol.  v.  15;  BaXauea, 
Hierocles;  Balanea,  Plin.  v.  18;  Eth.  BaAai/ewrps, 
Belinas : Banias),  a town  of  Syria  subject  to  Aradus. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  It  was  situated  27  M.  P.  from  Ga- 
bala, and  24  M.  P.  from  Antaradus.  The  Balneis 
of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  which  is  fixed  at  pretty 
nearly  the  same  distance  from  Antaradus  and  Ga- 
bala, must  be  identified  with  Balanea.  The  name 
arose  no  doubt  from  the  baths  in  the  neighbourhood. 
For  coins  of  Balanea  both  Autonomous,  and  belong- 
ing to  the  Empire,  see  Rasche  (vol.  i.  p.  1444)  and 
Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  310).  This  city  was  pleasantly 
situated,  facing  the  sea  to  the  N.,  and  having  the 
river  Banias  on  the  S.  and  W.  The  foundations  of 
a handsome  church  are  still  visible,  and  Roman  re- 
mains cover  the  plain  to  some  considerable  extent. 
Near  the  sea  are  many  granite  columns,  marking 
the  site  of  some  public  building.  To  the  E.,  on  a 
low  hill,  are  what  appear  to  be  the  ruins  of  the 
Acropolis.  The  name  of  a bishop  of  Balanea  occurs 
in  the  acts  of  the  Council  of  Nice,  and  it  is  men- 
tioned by  the  Crusaders  under  the  name  of  Valania. 
(Wilken,  die  Kreuz,  vol.  i.  p.  255,  ii.  596,  iii.  (2) 
257.)  It  is  now  utterly  deserted.  (Pococke,  Trav. 
vol.ii.  pt.  1.  p.  200;  Buckingham,  Arab  Tribes,  p. 
526 ; Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol.  v.  p.  257 ; Chesney, 
Euphrat.  Exped.  vol.  i.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

BALARI  (BaXapoi),  one  of  the  tribes  or  nations 
who  inhabited  the  interior  of  Sardinia.  They  are 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  as  one  of  the 
most  considerable  of  the  native  races ; the  latter  tells 
us  that  they  inhabited  a mountainous  district, 
dwelling  principally  in  caves,  and  in  common  with 
the  other  tribes  of  the  interior  raised  but  little  pro- 
duce of  their  own,  and  subsisted  in  great  measure 
by  plundering  the  more  fertile  districts  on  the  coast. 
(Plin.  iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  225.)  According 
to  Pausanias  they  derived  their  origin  from  a body 
of  African  or  Iberian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of 
the  Carthaginians,  who  took  refuge  in  the  mountains 
and  there  maintained  their  independence : he  adds, 
that  the  name  of  Balari  signified  “ fugitives,”  in  the 
Corsican  language.  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 9.)  Their 
geographical  position  cannot  be  detennined  with  any 
certainty.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALBU'RA  (BdX^ovpa:  Eth.  BakBovpevs),  a 
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Lycian  town,  the  site  of  which  is  fixed  ( Sprat t’s 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  267)  at  Katara  on  both  sides  of 
the  Katara  Soo,  the  most  northern  branch  of  the 
Xanthus.  The  acropolis  hill  is  about  300  feet  above 
the  plain  of  Katara,  and  the  plain  is  4500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  occupy  a consider- 
able space  on  both  sides  of  the  stream.  There  are 
two  theatres  at  Balbura;  one  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  acropolis  hill,  and  the  other  is  in  a hollow  in  the 
front  of  the  mountain  on  the  south  side  of  the 
stream:  the  hollow  in  the  mountain  formed  the 
cavea.  There  are  also  remains  of  several  temples 
at  Katara;  and  of  Christian  churches.  The  Ethnic 
name  BaAgovpevs  occurs  on  two  inscriptions  at  least 
at  Katara.  The  site  was  discovered  by  Hoskyn 
and  Forbes. 

The  name  Balbura  is  a neuter  plural.  (Steph 
s.  V.  BdXSovpa.')  There  was  a district  Cabalia 
(Plin.  V.  27),  named  Cabalis  by  Strabo  (p.  631), 
which  contained  Balbm-a  and  two  other  cities,  Bubon 
and  Oenoanda.  [Cabalis.] 

(Hoskyn  and  Leake,  in  London  Geog.  Jour.  vol. 
xii.  p.  143;  Spratt’s  Lycia.')  [G.  L.] 

BALCE'A  (BaA/ceia,  Steph.  B.  s.  w.)  is  placed  by 
Stephanus  about,  that  is  near,  the  Propontis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  30),  who  places  it  in  Teu- 
thrania,  a district  which  contains  Pergamum.  His 
position,  therefore,  differs  altogether  from  that  which 
is  vaguely  assigned  by  Stephanus.  [G.  L.] 

BALEA'RES  (BaWiapeis,  Died.  v.  17,  Eustath. 
ad  Dion.  457  ; Ba\iape7s,  BoAtapi'Ses,  Steph.  B.; 
BaAeapiSes,  Strab.;  BaWiapiBes,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §78; 
BaAeapiot,  Agathem.;  BaMpiai  ijroi  vyi^ivat,  the 
Iberian  name,  according  to  Dion  Cass.  ap.  Tzetz. 
ad  Lycoph.  633;  Valeriae,  Geog.  Rav.  v.  27 : EtK 
BaAeopefy,  &c.,  Baleares,  Balearici,  sing.  Balearis: 
Polybius  expressly  says  that  the  islands  and  the 
people  were  called  by  the  same  name  [iii.  33] : the 
forms  with  e are  generally  used  by  the  Romans, 
those  with  i by  the  Greeks,  but  Baliares  also  occurs 
on  Latin  inscriptions  [Gruter,  p.  298.  3 ; Gori,  iii. 
p.  173,  No.  214,  and  in  some  MSS.]),  or  GYMNE'- 
SIAE  (ropLu-qalai : Eth.  rupv-qaios,  fern.  Tvjj.UTja’ia, 
Fup.i'riais,  Steph.  B.),  a group  of  islands  in  the 
Mediterranean,  lying  off  that  part  of  the  E.  coast  of 
Spain,  which  is  between  the  rivers  Sucro  (TuriaT) 
and  Iberus  (^Ebro),  E.  of  the  Pityusae,  and 
’(roughly  speaking)  between  39°  and  40°  N.  lat., 
and  between  2^°  and  4^°  E.  long.  The  number  of 
islands  in  the  group  is  stated  differently : some 
make  them  seven  (Eustath.  1.  c.) ; some  mention 
only  one  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  p Tvp.- 
u-qaia,  where,  however,  Groskurd  and  Ki'amer  read 
at  rvp.vq(Tiai\  but  nearly  all  the  ancient  writers 
used  the  term  to  include  merely  the  two  large 
islands  called  the  Greater,  Baleakis  Major  (^ 
p.ei(wv),  and  the  Lesser,  Bai.baris  Minor  (^ 
eAaTTwv),  or,  as  they  were  called  in  the  Byzantine 
period,  Majorica  and  MmoRiCA  (Moidpi/cd  re 
/cal  Miv6piKa:  Procop.  F.  i.  1,  ii.  5;  Zo'oax.Ann. 
ix.  p.  435),  whence  the  common  modern  names, 
Majorca  and  Minorca,  or  in  Spanish  Mallorca  and 
Menorca. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  Baleaiic  group, 
in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  includes  also  the 
Pityusae  of  the  ancients,  namely  Ebusus  (^Iviza'), 
and  Colubraria  or  Ophiusa  (Formenterd).  Indeed, 
the  passage  in  Strabo  (iii.  p.  167),  rds  pJv  Tlirv- 
ovaoas  Svo  Kal  rds  Tu/jLvqalas  8vo  (^KaXovcri  /cal 
BaAiaplSas)  has  been  taken  as  if  the  words  in  the 
parenthesis  referred  to  both  groups : but  that  they 
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only  refer  to  the  Gymnesiae  is  pretty  clear,  both 
from  the  consent  of  other  writers,  and  from  another 
passage  of  Strabo  himself  (xiv.  p.  654).  Lycophron 
calls  the  islands  XoipdSes,  from  their  rocky  nature. 
(^Cassand.  633;  comp.  Tzetz.  ad  he.) 

There  were  various  traditions  respecting  their- 
population,  some  of  a very  fabulous  complexion.  The 
story,  preserved  by  Lycophron  (L  c..  Eustath.  o.d 
Dion.  Perieg.  1.  c.),  that  certain  shipwrecked  Boeo- 
tians were  cast  naked  on  the  islands,  which  were 
therefore  called  Gymnesiae  (S/d  rh  yv/avovs  Kal 
dxAo/Yoi/s,  e/cet  is  evidently  invented 

to  account  for  the  name.  There  is  also  a tradition 
that  the  islands  were  colonized  from  Rhodes  after 
the  Trojan  war  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654:  the  Rhodians, 
like  the  Baleares,  were  celebrated  siingers : Sil.  Ital. 
iii.  364,  365 : — 

“ Jam  cui  Tlepolemus  sator,  et  cui  Lindas  origo, 
Funda  bella  ferens  Balearis  et  ahte  plumbo.”) 

At  all  events,  they  had  a very  mixed  population,  of 
whose  habits  several  strange  stories  are  told  (Diod., 
Strab.,  Eustath.,  U.  cc.):  that  they  went  naked,  or 
clothed  only  in  sheep-skins  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
1.  c.)  — whence  the  name  of  the  islands  (an  instance 
of  a fact  made  out  of  an  etymology),  — until  the 
Phoenicians  clothed  them  vrith  broad-bordered  tunics 
(Strab.  p.  168  : this  seems  the  true  sense  of  the 
passage;  see  Groskurd’s  note:  it  is  usually  under- 
stood to  mean  that  the- Baleares  invented  the  latus 
clavus,  and  so  it  was  understood  by  Eustathius,  whose 
note  is  chiefly  taken  from  Strabo ; others  make  them 
naked  only  in  the  heat  of  summer,  Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr. 1.  c.) : that  they  lived  in  hollow  rocks  and 
artificial  caves : that  they  were  remarkable  for  their 
love  of  women,  and,  when  any  were  taken  captive  by 
pirates,  they  would  give  three  or  four  men  as  the 
ransom  for  one  woman : that  they  had  no.  gold  or 
silver  coin,  and  forbade  the  importation  of  the  precious 
metals,  so  that  those  of  them  who  served  as  merce- 
naries took  their  pay  in  wine  and  women  instead  of 
money.  Their  peculiar  marriage  and  funeral  cus- 
toms are  related  by  Diodorus  (v.  18). 

The  Baleares  were,  however,  chiefly  celebrated  for 
their  skill  as  siingers,  in  which  capacity  they  served, 
as  mercenaries,  first  under  the  Carthaginians,  and 
afterwards  under  the  Romans.  They  went  into 
battle  ungirt,  with  only  a small  buckler,  and  a javelin 
burnt  at  the  end,  and  in  some  cases  tipt  with  a 
small  iron  point;  but  their  effective  weapons  were 
their  slings,  of  which  each  man  carried  three,  wound 
round  his  head  (Strab.  p.  168;  Eustath.  1.  c.),  or,  as 
others  tell  us,  one  round  the  head,  one  round  the 
body,  and  one  in  the  hand.  (Diod.  1.  c.;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  1.  c.)  The  three  slings  were  of  different 
lengths,  for  stones  of  different  sizes ; the  largest  they 
hurled  with  as  much  force  as  if  it  were  flung  from  a 
catapult ; and  they  seldom  missed  their  mark.  To  this 
exercise  they  were  trained  from  infancy,  in  order  to 
earn  their  livelihood  as  mercenary  soldiers.  It  is 
said  that  the  mothers  only  allowed  their  children  to 
eat  bread  when  they  had  struck  it  off  a post  vrith  the 
shng.  (Strab.,  Diod.,  ll.ee.-,  Flor.  hi.  8;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lycophr.  1.  c.) 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  generally  derive 
the  name  of  the  people  from  their  skill  as  siingers 
(BaAeape/s,  from  )3dAA«) ; but  Strabo  assigns  to  the 
name  a Phoenician  origin,  observing  that  it  was  the 
Phoenician  equivalent  for  the  Greek  yv/jLvrjras,  that 
is,  light-armed  soldiers.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.) 
Though  his  explanation  be  wrong,  his  main  fact  is 
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probably  right.  The  root  bal  points  to  a Plioe- 
nician  origin;  perhaps  the  islands  were  sacred  to  the 
deity  of  that  name ; and  the  accidental  resemblance 
to  the  Greek  root  BAA  (in  ^dWco'),  coupled  with 
the  occupation  of  the  people,  would  be  quite  a suf- 
ficient foundation  for  the  usual  Greek  practice  of 
assimilating  the  name  to  their  own  language.  That 
it  was  not,  however,  Greek  at  first,  may  be  inferred 
with  great  pi’obability  from  the  fact  that  the  common 
Greek  name  of  the  islands  is  not  BaAeapets,  but 
rufxj/7](riai,  the  former  being  the  name  used  by  the 
natives,  as  well  as  by  the  Carthaginians  and  Romans. 
(Plin.;  Agathem. ; Dion  Cass.  op.  Tzetz.ac?XycopA?\ 
.533;  Eustath.  1.  c.)  The  latter  name,  of  which 
two  fancied  etymologies  have  been  already  referred 
to,  is  probably  derived  from  the  light  equipment  of 
the  Balearic  troops  (yvfiurjTas').  (Strab.  xiv.  p. 
6.54;  Plin.  1.  c.) 

The  islands  were  taken  possession  of  in  very  early 
times  by  the  Phoenicians  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  167,  168); 
a remarkable  trace  of  whose  colonization  is  preserved 
in  the  town  of  Mago  (^Mahon  in  Minorca),  which 
still  gives  the  name  of  a princely  family  of  Carthage 
to  a noble  house  of  England.  After  the  fall  of  Car- 
thage, the  islands  seem  to  have  been  virtually  inde- 
pendent. Notwithstanding  their  celebrity  in  war, 
the  people  were  generally  very  quiet  and  inoffensive. 
(Strab.;  but  Florus  gives  them  a worse  character, 
iii.  8.)  The  Romans,  however,  easily  found  a pre- 
text for  charging  them  with  complicity  with  the 
]\Iediten'anean  pirates,  and  they  were  conquered  by 
Q.  Caecilius  IMetellus,  thence  sumamed  Balearicus, 
B.  c.  123.  (Liv.  Epit.  lx. ; Freinsh,  Supp.  lx.  37  ; 
Floras,  Strab.  ll.  cc.)  Metellus  settled  3,000  Roman 
and  Spanish  colonists  on  the  larger  island,  and 
founded  the  cities  of  Palma  and  Pollentia.  (Strab., 
Mel.,  Plin.)  The  islands  belonged,  under  the  em- 
pire, to  the  conventus  of  Carthago  Nova,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  of  which  province 
they  formed,  with  the  Pityusae,  the  fourth  district, 
under  the  government  of  a praefectus  pro  legato. 
An  inscription  of  the  time  of  Nero  mentions  the 
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(Orelli,  No.  732,  who,  with  Muratori,  reads  pro  for 
prae.)  They  were  afterwards  made  a separate  pro- 
vince, probably  in  the  division  of  the  empire  under 
Constantine.  (^Not.  Dig.  Occid.  c.  xx,  vol.  ii.  p.  466, 
Bucking.) 

The  ancient  writers  describe  the  Balearic  islands 
.sometimes  as  off  the  coast  of  Tyrrhenia  (wepl  tt)v 
TupaTjy'tSa,  Steph.  B.),  sometimes  as  the  first  islands, 
excent  the  Pityusae,  to  one  entering  the  Mediterra- 
nean from  Gades.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  The  larger  island, 
Baleakis  Major  (^Mallorca),  or  Coeumba  (Jtin. 
Ant.  p.  511)  was  a day’s  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Spain:  it  is,  in  fact,  43  miles  NE.  of  Iviza,  which 
is  50  miles  E.  of  C.  St.  Martin.  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  from  Dianium  Pr.  ((7.  S.  Martin),  on  the 
coast  of  Spain  to  the  Pityusae  {Iviza,  &c.),  700 
stadia,  and  the  Baleares  the  same  distance  further 
out  at  sea.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  {1.  c.)  places 
the  Baleares  300  stadia  from  Ebusus  {Iviza).  The 
smaller  island,  Balearis  Minor  {Menorca),  or 
Nura  {Jtin.  Ant.  p.  512),  lies  to  the  E.  of  the 
larger,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a strait  22 
miles  wide.  The  little  island  of  Cabrera,  S.  of 
Mallorca,  is  the  Capraria  of  the  ancients.  In 
magnitude  the  islands  w'ere  described  by  Timaeus 
{ap.  Diod.  1.  c. ; Strab.  xiv.  p.  654)  as  the  largest  in 
the  world,  except  seven — namely,  Sardinia,  Sicily, 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Euboea,  Corsica,  and  Lesbos;  but 
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Strabo  rightly  observes  that  there  are  others  larger. 
Strabo  makes  the  larger  island  nearly  600  stadia 
long  by  200  wide  (iii.  p.  167);  Artemidorus  gave 
it  twice  that  size  (Agathem.  i.  5);  and  Pliny  {1.  c.) 
makes  its  length  100  M.  P.  and  its  circuit  375:  its 
area  is  1,430  square  miles.  Besides  the  colonies  of 
Palma  {Palma)  and  Pollentia  {Pollenza),  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  which  the  former  lay  on  the 
SW.,  and  the  latter  on  the  NE.,  it  had  the  smaller 
towns  of  Cinium  {Sineu),  near  the  centre  of  the 
island,  with  the  Jus  Latii  (Plin.  1.  c.);  Cunici  {Al- 
cudia  ?),  also  a civitas  Latina  (Pfin.  1.  c.,  where 
Sillig  now  reads  Tucim)',  and  Gujunta  (/wscr.  ap. 
Grater,  p.  378.  No.  1.) 

The  smaller  island  Minor  {Menorca)  is  described 
by  Strabo  as  lying  270  stadia  E.  of  Pollentia  on  the 
larger:  the  Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  512)  assigns  600 
stadia  for  the  interval  between  the  islands,  which  is 
more  than  twice  the  real  space:  Pliny  makes  the 
distance  30  M.  P.  (240  stadia),  the  length  of  the 
island  40  M.  P„  and  its  circuit  150.  Its  true  length 
is  32  miles,  average  breadth  8,  area  about  260 
square  miles.  Besides  Mago  {Port  Mahon),  and 
Jamno  or  Jamna  {Ciudadela),  at  the  E.  and  W. 
ends  respectively,  both  Phoenician  settlements,  it  had 
the  inland  town  of  Sanisera  {Alajor,  Plin.  1.  c.). 

Both  islands  had  numerous  excellent  harbours, 
though  rocky  at  their  mouth,  and  requiring  care  in 
entering  them  (Strab.,  Eustath.  Z/.  cc.:  Port  Mahon 
is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world).  Both 
were  extremely  fertile  in  all  produce,  except  wine 
and  olive  oil.  (Aristot.  de  Mir.  Ausc.  89 ; Diod.,  but 
Pliny  praises  their  wine  as  well  as  their  corn,  xiv.  6. 
s.  8,  xviii.  7.  s.  12:  the  two  writers  are  speaking, 
in  fact,  of  different  periods.)  They  were  celebrated 
for  their  cattle,  especially  for  the  mules  of  the  lesser 
island ; they  had  an  immense  number  of  rabbits,  and 
were  free  from  all  venomous  reptiles.  (Strab.,  Mel., 
l.c.\  Plin.  1.  c.,  viii.  58.  s.  83,  xxxv.  19.  s.  59; 
VaiTo,  R.  R.  iii.  12  ; Aelian,  H.A.  xiii.  15  ; Solin. 
26.)  Among  the  snails  valued  by  the  Romans  as  a 
diet,  was  a species  from  the  Balearic  isles,  called 
cavaticae,  from  their  being  bred  in  caves.  (Plin. 
XXX.  6.  s.  15.)  Their  chief  mineral  product  was 
the  red  earth,  called  sinopc,  which  was  used  by 
painters.  (Plin.  xxxv.  6.  s.  13;  Vitruv.  vii.  7.) 
Their  resin  and  pitch  are  mentioned  by  Dioscorides 
{Mat.  Med.  i.  92).  The  population  of  the  two 
islands  is  stated  by  Diodorus  (Z.  c.)  at  30,000. 

Twelve  Roman  miles  S.  of  the  larger  island  (9 
miles  English)  in  the  open  sea  (xii.  M.  P.  in  altum) 
lay  the  little  island  of  Capraria  {Cabrera),  a trea- 
cherous cause  of  shipwrecks  {insidiosa  naufragiis, 
Plin.  Z.  c ; naufragalis.  Mart.  Cap.  de  Nupt.  Phil. 
vi.);  and  opposite  to  Palma  the  islets  called  Mae- 
nariae,  Tiquadra,  and  parva  Hannibalis.  (Plin.) 

The  part  of  the  Mediterranean  E.  of  Spain,  around 
the  Balearic  isles,  was  called  Mare  Balearicum  (t^ 
BaAAcapiKhr  ireAwyos,  Ptol.  ii  4.  § 3),  or  Sinus 
Balearicus.  (Flor.  iii.  6.  § 9.) 

For  further  information  respecting  the  islands  and 
the  people,  see  the  following  passages,  in  addition  to 
those  already  quoted.  (Polyb.  i.  67,  iii.  113;  Diod. 
ix.  106;  Liv.  xxi.  21,  55,  xxii.  37,  xxviii.  37; 
Hirt.  B.  A,  23;  Lucan,  i.  229,  iii.  710;  Suet.  Galb. 
10;  Oros.  i.  2;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  661.) 

The  islands  still  contain  some  monuments  of  their 
original  inhabitants,  in  the  shape  of  tumuli,  such  as 
those  which  Diodorus  describes  them  as  raising  over 
their  dead.  These  tumuli  consist  of  large  unhewn 
stones,  and  are  surrounded  by  a fence  of  flat  stones 
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set  up  on  end;  and  a spiral  path  on  the  outside  leads 
to  the  summit  of  the  mound.  From  this  arrange- 
ment, and  from  their  being  generally  erected  on  ele- 
vated spots,  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  used  as 
watih-towers.  The  Roman  remains  have  been  al- 
most destroyed  by  the  Vandal  conquerors ; the  prin- 
cipal ruin  is  that  of  an  aqueduct  near  Pollentia. 
(Wemsdorf,  Antiq.  Balecur.’,  Dameto,  Hist,  of  the 
Balearic  Kingdom ; Armstrong  s Minorca.')  [P*S.] 
BALE'SIUM,  or  BALE'TIUM,  a town  of  Cala- 
bria, mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  enu- 
merates the  name  between  Lupiae  and  Caelium,  is 
evidently  the  same  place  which  is  called  Balen- 
TitiM  in  the  Tabula  (Valentia  in  the  Itin.  Hiero- 
sol.,  p.  609),  and  Valetium  by  Mela  (ii.  4),  all 
which  authorities  place  it  between  Brundusium 
and  Lupiae.  Its  site  is  clearly  identified  by  the 
remains  of  a ruined  town  still  visible  near  S. 
Pietro  Vernotico,  a village  on  the  road  from  Brin- 
disi to  Lecce,  about  12  miles  from  the  former,  and 
16  from  the  latter  city.  The  site  is  still  called 
Baleso  or  Valesio,  and  is  traversed  by  an  ancient 
Roman  road,  still  known  to  the  peasantry  of  the 
neighbourhood  as  the  Via  Trajana.  Vases,  inscrip- 
tions, and  other  remains  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered here,  but  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  walls 
indicates  that  it  was  only  a small  town.  (Galateus, 
de  Situ  Japygiae,  pp.73,74;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.79 ; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  DialeTcte,  p.  60.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BALISSUS  (Ba\i(T(roy,  Plut.  Crass.  23),  a small 
river  in  Mesopotamia,  below  Carrhae,  where  the  first 
battle  took  place  between  the  soldiers  of  Crassus 
and  the  Parthians;  and  where  Publius,  the  son  of 
Crassus,  and  many  of  his  men,  were  cut  off.  The 
name  of  this  river  appears  under  various  forms,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Balissus  of  Plutarch, 
the  Bellas  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  3),  and  the  Bilecha 
(BtAux“)  ofIsid.Char.  (p.  3),  are  one  and  the  same 
stream.  It  flowed  in  a westerly  direction  from  the 
Chaboras  (Khabur),  past  Calhnicum,  and  fell  into 
the  Euphrates.  Its  present  name  is  said  to  be 
Belikhe.  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  628.)  [V.] 

BALLA,  or  VALLA  (BdAAa,  Steph.  B.  s. 
OvdWai,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 40:  Eih.  'QaKXaios,  Steph.; 
Vallaeus,  Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a town  of  Macedonia, 
placed  in  Pieiaa  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  the  inha- 
bitants of  which  were  removed  to  Pythium.  (Steph. 
1.  c.)  As  Pythium  was  in  Perrhaebia,  at  the  south- 
western foot  of  the  Pierian  mountains,  Leake  places 
Balia  in  the  mountainous  part  of  Pieria,  and  sup- 
poses that  Velvendo  may  have  derived  its  name 
from  it.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a difierent  place 
from  the  Bala  of  the  Table,  which  stood  about 
midway  between  Dium  and  Berrhoea.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  425.) 

BALO'MUM  (JiaXupov),  the  name  of  part  of  the 
sea -coast  of  Gedrosia.  It  is  not  mentioned,  except 
by  Airian  (^Ind.  23)  in  his  account  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus,  and  cannot  now  be  identified.  (Vincent, 
Navig.  of  Ind.  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  249.)  [V.] 

BALONGA  (BoA(i77o:  Pahang),  the  chief  city 
of  the  “ Pirates’  country  ” (^Ayaruv  xwpa),  on  the 
Sinus  Magnus,  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of 
India  extra  Gangem.  (Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 7 ; he  also 
places  a Ba\6yKa  in  the  Aurea  Chersonesus,  vii.  2. 
§25.)  [P.S.] 

BALSA  (BdAcra:  Etk.  Balsenses,  Tavira),  a 
C('nsiderable  town  of  Lusitania  in  Spain,  on  the  S. 
coast.  It  was  the  first  station  W.  of  the  Anas,  after 
Esuris  at  the  river’s  mouth,  at  the  distance  of  24 
M.  P.  {It.  Ant.  p.  426.)  It  belonged  to  the  Lu- 
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sitani  (Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35),  or  to  the  Turduli.  (Ptol. 
ii.  5.  § 2.)  Pliny  enumerates  its  people  among  the 
stipendiarii ; its  coins  show  that  it  was  a munici- 
pium,  with  the  epithet  of  Felix.  (Phn.,  It.  Ant.,  Ptol. 
ll.  cc. ; Mela,  iii.  1 ; Marc.  Heracl.  p.  42  ; Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  43 ; Sestini,  Med.  p.  3 ; Mionnet,  Suppl. 
vol.  i.  p.  3;  Resendi,  Antiq.  Emit.  iv.  p.  197 ; Flo- 
rez, Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  201,  209;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.  388.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'LTIA.  Three  days’  sail  from  the  coast  of 
Scythia  lay  an  island  of  immense  magnitude,  called 
Baltia  ; this  being  the  name  which  Pliny  found  in 
Xenophon  of  Lampsacus.  Pytheas,  on  the  other 
hand,  called  it  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11.) 
For  the  confusion  on  tliis  point,  see  Basilia. 

Whatever  may  be  the  uncertainties  as  to  the  exact 
geographical  position  of  the  ancient  Baltia,  the  word 
itself  is  important  as  being  the  origin  of  our  term 
Baltic.  Little  less  certain  is  its  Slavonic  or  Lithu- 
anian origin,  since  so  little  is  it  German  that,  ex- 
cept in  England,  the  usual  name  foi  the  Baltic, 
amongst  the  Gothic  nations,  is  the  EastSea.  This 
helps  us  in  certain  points  of  criticism.  In  the  first 
place,  it  suggests  an  explanation  of  the  ambiguities 
of  the  early  writers,  who  took  their  names  from  two 
sources.  If  Baltia  was  Slavonic,  the  name  Cla-riaioi 
{Eastmen),  who  dwelt  on  its  coast,  was  German. 
Yet  each  is  found  in  Pytheas.  Hence  the  likelihood 
of  two  names  to  the  same  locality,  and  the  confusion 
arising  therefrom.  Again,  the  fact  of  the  name 
being  strange  to  the  present  Gennans  makes  the 
assumption  of  an  erroneous  application  of  it  all  the 
more  likely.  Name  for  name,  nothing  represents  the 
ancient  Baltia  so  closely  as  the  Great  and  the  Little 
Belts  between  the  Danish  isles  and  Jutland.  But 
these  are  the  names  of  straits  of  water,  not  of  islands 
of  land.  Yet  the  present  writer  believes  that  the 
Baltia  of  Pytheas  was  the  island  of  Fyen  or  Sealand 
(one  or  both),  and  that  the  name  Baltia  is  retained 
in  that  of  the  waters  that  bound  them.  He  would 
not,  however,  believe  this,  if  there  had  been  no  change 
in  language.  Had  that  been  uniform  from  the  be- 
ginning, the  confusion  which  he  assumes  would  have 
been  illegitimate. 

Another  speculation  connects  itself  with  the  root 
Balt-.  In  the  article  Atari,  a principle  which  will 
bear  a wide  application  has  been  suggested.  It  is 
as  follows : when  the  name  of  a non-historical  in- 
dividual coincides  with  that  of  an  historical  popu- 
lation {or  locality),  the  individual  is  to  be  considered 
as  an  eponymus.  Now,  the  legends  of  the  country  of 
the  Getae  connected  them  with  the  Guttones  of  the 
Baltic;  indeed,  when  the  name  Goth  became  prominent, 
the  original  seat  of  the  stock  was  laid  on  that  sea, 
sometimes  on  the  southern  coast  in  the  amber-coun- 
try, sometimes  as  far  north  as  Scandinavia.  More 
than  this,  the  two  royal  lines  were  those  of  the  Balt- 
ungs  {Baltidae),  and  the  Aj/iaZ-ungs  {Amalidae). 
For  a Balt,  or  an  Amal,  as  real  personages,  we  look 
in  vain.  Populations,  however,  to  which  they  were 
Eponymi,  we  find  in  the  two  localities  Baltia  and 
Abalus  — associated  localities  in  the  accredited 
mother -country.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BALYRA  {BaXvpa,  Pans.  iv.  33.  § 3),  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Pamisus  in  Messenia.  [Messenia.] 

BAMBOTUS.  [Libya.] 

BANACHA  {Bdvaxa,  or,  according  to  another 
reading,  Nachaba),  a city  of  that  part  of  Arabia 
Petraea  which  w’as  situated  towards  Mesopotamia. 
(Ptol.  V.  19.  § 7.)  Forster  takes  it  to  be  equivalent 
to  Beni-Nachath,  i.  e.  the  sons  of  Nahath,  one  of  the 
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dakes  ot  Edom,  the  son  of  Reuel,  the  son  of  Esau. 
((?6ra,xxx\d.4;  Forster, A m62a,vol.ii.p.  52.)  [G.W.] 
BANADEDARI.  [Arae  Philaenorum.] 
BA'NASA  (Bdi'aco'a,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 13),  a colony 
of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  founded  by  Augustus,  and 
bearing  the  epithet  of  Valentia.  (Plin.  v.  1.)  Its 
site  is  difficult  to  fix.  That  it  stood  on  the  river 
Subur  (^Sebou)  is  clear  (Plin.  1.  c.),  but  whether  at 
its  mouth,  or  higher  up,  is  uncertain.  Ptolemy 
places  it  among  the  inland  cities;  a term,  it  is  true, 
not  used  by  him  in  the  context  with  great  strictness, 
but  the  longitude  he  assigns  to  Banasa  places  it 
some  distance  from  the  sea.  Pliny  seems  to  make 
it  inland;  and,  moreover,  states  its  distance  from 
Lixus  at  75  M.  P.,  while  he  places  the  mouth  of 
the  Subur  50  M.  P.  from  the  same  place.  The 
Itinerary  (p.  7)  gives  a distance  of  only  40  M.  P. 
from  Banasa  to  Lixus  (namely,  Frigidis  24,  Lix  co- 
lonia  16);  and  the  difficulty  cannot  be  removed  by 
a correction  of  these  numbers,  for  the  total,  from 
Sala  to  Lixus,  of  which  they  fonn  a part,  is  correct. 
The  site,  if  on  the  coast,  coiTesponds  to  Mehediah; 
if  inland  to  Mamora^  about  30  miles  higher  up  the 
river,  where  are  considerable  ruins.  [P.  S.] 

BANATIA,  a town  of  the  Vacomagi,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 13).  Name  for  name,  it  coin- 
cides with  .Beara-Castle  near  Nairn,  where,  in  1460, 
Roman  coins  were  found.  [R.  G.  L] 

BANDOBE'NE  (BavSoSyvi)'),  a district  in  the 
extreme  N.  of  India  intra  Gangem,  about  the  river 
Choaspes.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697.)  [P.  S.] 

BANDUSIAE  FONS,  a fountain  in  Apulia,  a 
few  miles  from  Venusia,  celebrated  by  Horace  in  a 
beautiful  and  well-known  ode.  (^Carm.  iii.  13.) 
The  name  not  being  elsewhere  mentioned,  it  was 
supposed  by  many  writers,  beginning  vith  the  old 
scholiast  Acron  (ad  loci),  that  the  fountain  in  ques- 
tion was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  Sabine  farm. 
But  the  Abbe'  Chaupy  proved  that  a fountain  about 
6 miles  S.  of  Venusia  was  known,  as  late  as  the  be- 
ginning of  the  12th  century,  by  the  name  of  Fons 
Bandusinus;  and  an  ancient  church  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  documents  as  “ ecclesiam  SS.  MM. 
Geiwasi  et  Protasi  in  Bandusino  Fonte  apud  Ve- 
misiam”  Both  the  church  and  the  fountain  have 
now  disappeared,  but  the  site  of  the  former  is  well 
known,  and  immediately  close  to  it  was  a copious 
source  called  Fontana  Grande,  the  waters  of  which 
are  still  abundant,  though  the  fountain  itself  has 
been  intentionally  destroyed  by  the  proprietor  of  the 
spot.  (Chaupy,  Decouverte  de  la  Maison  d Horace, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  364,  538 — 543.)  The  documentary 
evidence  seems  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  Venusian 
fountain;  but  a source,  or  rather  basin,  not  far  from 
the  site  of  his  Sabine  farm  in  the  valley  of  Licenza, 
now  called  Fonte  Bello,  is  still  shown  to  travellers 
as  the  Fons  Bandusiae,  and  its  claim  to  that  dis- 
tinction is  strenuously  advocated  by  Dennis,  in  a 
letter  inserted  in  Milman’s  Life  of  Horace  (p.  103). 
The  name  is  written,  in  the  older  editions  of  Horace, 
Blandusia,  but  the  best  MSS.  have  Bandusia. 
(Obbaiius,  hi  his  edition  of  the  Odes  of  Horace,  Jena, 
1848,  has  collected  all  the  authorities  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  a note  on  the  ode  in  question.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
BANIA'NA.  [Turduli.] 

BANIENSES.  [Nobba  Caesarea.] 
BANIZOMENES,  a maritime  tribe  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  Arabia,  towards  the  north  of  the  Red 
Sea,  situated  next  to  the  country  of  the  Nabataei. 
Diodorus  (iii.  43)  describes  their  coast  as  a bay  500 
fetadia  deep,  the  mouth  of  which  is  so  obstructed  by 
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precipitous  rocks  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  ships.  The 
inhabitants  hved  on  the  produce  of  their  hunting. 
There  was  there  a most  sacred  temple,  held  in  great 
veneration  by  all  the  Arabs.  Burckhardt  describes 
ihQ  Beni-Omransi%  inhabiting  “the  mountains  be- 
tween Akaba  and  Moeyleh,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  Red  Sea;”  and  there  is  perhaps  sufficient  simi- 
larity between  the  names  to  justify  Forster’s  identi- 
fication, particularly  if,  as  is  said,  the  description  of 
the  gulf  and  of  the  three  adjacent  islands,  in  Dio- 
dorus, exactly  corresponds  with  the  Bay  of  Moilah, 
and  the  three  islands  off  it  to  the  south.  (Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  323,  ii.  p.  117.)  [G.  W.  | 

BANNA.  [Petriana.] 

BANNIO.  [Gobanmo.] 

BANNOMANNIA.  [Mentonomon.J 
BANOVALLUM.  [Isannavatia.] 

BA'NTIA  (Bavria : Eth.  Bantinus),  a small 
town  about  13  miles  SE.  of  Venasia.  Pliny  reckons 
the  Bantini  among  the  Lucanians;  but  Livy  speaks 
of  it  as  in  Apulia,  and  Acron,  in  his  notes  on  Ho- 
race, also  calls  it  expressly  “ civitas  Apuliae.” 
Horace  himself  alludes  to  it  as  one  of  the  places,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  familiar  to  his  boy- 
hood; and  his  expres.sions  indicate  the  wooded  cha- 
racter of  its  territory.  (Saltus  Bantinos,  Hor.  Carm. 
iii.  4,  15;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv.  xxvii.  25;  Acron, 
ad  loc.)  An  ancient  abbey,  named  Sta.  Maria  di 
Banzi,  still  marks  its  site,  and  Holstenius  (Not.  in 
Cluver,  p.202)tells  us  that  in  his  time  some  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  were  visible  in  its  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  district  is  still  covered  with 
a thick  forest,  now  called  Bosco  delV  Abadia. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  It  was  among  the 
wooded  hills  between  Bantia  and  Venusia  that  the 
Roman  consuls  M.  Marcellus  and  T.  Quinctius  Cris- 
pinus  encamped  in  b.  c.  208,  and  where  the  skirmish 
took  place  in  which  Marcellus  was  killed,  and  his 
colleague  mortally  wounded.  (Liv.  xxvii.  25 — 27.) 
We  learn  from  inscriptions  that  Bantia  enjoyed  the 
rights  of  a Municipium  under  the  Roman  Empire ; 
and  one  of  the  most  interesting  monuments  of  its 
class  is  a bronze  tablet,  commonly  known  as  the 
Tabula  Bantina,  which  was  discovered  in  the  year 
1790,  at  Oppido,  8 miles  from  Banzi.  This  con- 
tains a Roman  law,  or  plebis-scitum,  relative  to  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Bantia,  and  derives  its  chief  in- 
terest from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  written  both 
in  Latin  and  Oscan,  of  which  last  language  it  is  one 
of  the  most  important  relics.  (Mommsen,  Unter 
Italischen  DialeMe,  p.  145 — 168 ; Bullett.  dell 
Inst.  Arch.  1847,  p.  157.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BA'NTIA  (Bavrid),  a town  of  the  Calicoeni,  in 
the  district  of  Dassaretia  in  Illyria.  (Polyb.  v.  108.) 
BANTOMANNIA.  [Mentonomon.] 
BANU'BARI  (BauovSapoi),  a people  of  the  west 
coast  of  Arabia,  situated  between  the  Darrae  on  the 
north,  and  the  Arsae  on  the  south,  towards  the  north 
of  the  modem  district  of  Hedjaz.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 4; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  127,  129.)  [G.  W.] 

BAPHYRAS,  or  BA'PHYRUS  (Ba'p^pas),  a 
small  river  of  Macedonia,  flowing  by  Dium  through 
marshes  into  the  sea.  It  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  revdiSes,  or  cuttle-fish.  (Liv.  xhv. 
6 ; Athen.  vii.  p.  326,  d. ; Lycophr.  274.)  Pau- 
sanias  (ix.  30.  § 8)  relates  that  this  was  the  same 
river  as  the  Helicon,  which,  after  flowing  75  sta- 
dia above  ground,  has  then  a subterraneous  course 
of  22  stadia,  and  on  its  reappearance  is  navigable 
under  the  name  of  Baphyras.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  411.) 
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BAPTANA.  [Bagistanus  Mons.] 
BAQUA'TES.  [Bacuatae.] 

BA'RACE.  [Limyrica.] 

BA'RACES.  [Taprobane.] 

BARATE  (BapaTTo,  Bapdrv),  on  the  road  from 
Iconium  {KoniyeK)  to  Tyana,  and  60  M.  P.  from 
Iconium.  Hamilton  foimd  on  his  route  eastward 
from  Koniyeh,  near  Kara  Bounar,  a remarkable 
trachytic  crater,  and  there  were  in  the  neighbour- 
hood several  similar  cones.  The  distance  on  the 
map  from  Koniyeh  is  more  than  50  geographical 
miles.  He  thinks  that  these  Barathra  are  the 
Barata  of  the  Tables,  for  “ the  name,  which  signifies 
‘ deep  pits,’  cannot  well  apply  to  anything  else  than 
these  remarkable  craters,  which  must  have  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  ancients.”  (Researches,  &c.,  vol. 
ii.  p.  217.)  The  conjecture  seems  probable.  [G.  L.] 
BARBANA  (Bojana),  a river  of  Illyria,  rising 
in  the  Bebian  Mountains,  flows  through  the  lake 
I.abeatis,  and  forms,  with  the  Clausula,  which  flows 
into  it  just  below  Scodra,  the  river  called  Oriundus. 
Livy  seems  to  have  supposed  the  Oriundus  was  a 
third  stream  rising  in  Mt.  Scardus,  into  which  the 
other  two  discharged  themselves.  (Liv.  xliv.  31.) 

BARBARIA'NA.  1.  A town  in  the  extreme  S.  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  10  M.  P.  from  Calpe,  on  the 
road  to  Malaca  (It.  Ant.  p.  406),  identified  by  some 
with  Barbesula.  (Wesseling,  ad  loc.)  It  is  usu- 
ally supposed  to  be  near  Ximena  de  la  Frontera ; 
but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1-. 
p.  347.)  2.  [Autrigones.]  [P.  S.] 

BARBA'RIUM  Pr.  (Bap€apcov  tcKpou,  Ptol.  ii.  5. 
§ 4;  C.  Espichel),  a promontory  of  Lusitania,  about 
18  miles  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  called  by 
other  writers  Magnum  Promontorium  [P.  S.] 
BARBE'SULA  (BapSyjadAa),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  a little  E.  of  Calpe,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  now  the  Guadiaro,  on  the 
E.  bank  of  which  are  still  seen  the  ruins  of  the 
place,  with  inscriptions.  (Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3 ; 
Marc.  Herac.  pp.  39,  40;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  42;  Tzetz. 
Chil.  viii.  712;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  6,  7 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
ix.  51,  xii.  307 ; Ukert,  Geograph,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp. 
295,  348.)  [P.  S.] 

BARBO'STHENES,  a mountain  in  Laconia,  said 
bv  Livy  to  have  been  10  M.P.  from  Sparta,  was 
situated  NE.  of  the  city.  It  is  identified  by  Leake 
with  the  height  immediately  south  of  the  Khan  of 
Krevatd.  (Liv.  xxxv.  27,  30;  Leake,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  344.) 

BARCA,  or  BARCE  (Bap/cij,  ^ tt6Xls  Bap/cewp, 
Scyl.,  Eth.  BapKoios,  Barcaeus  ; also  in  the  form 
BapKala,  Eth.  BapKaiarr^s,  Steph.  B.),  an  inland 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  founded  by  a body  of  seceders 
fi'om  Cyrene,  under  the  Battiadae,  Perseus,  Zacyn- 
thus,  Aristomedon,  and  Lycus,  who  were  driven,  by 
the  treatment  they  received  from  their  brother 
Arcesilaus  II.,  king  of  Cyrene,  to  renounce  their 
allegiance,  and  to  establish  this  new  city  (about 
B.  c.  554).  At  the  same  time  they  induced  the 
Libyans  of  the  interior  (rovs  AiSuas)  to  join  in 
their  revolt,  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from 
being  founded  in  the  midst  of  the  Libyans,  the  city 
had  from  the  first  a Greco-Libyan  character,  which 
it  always  retained.  (Herod,  iv.  160.)  An  indication 
of  this  Libyan  element  seems  to  be  fuinished  by  the 
name  of  the  king  Alazir  (Herod,  iv.  164);  and  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  nearly  the  same  name, 
Aladdeir,  occurs  in  an  ancient  genealogical  table 
found  at  Cyrene.  (Bbckh,  Co?'p.  Inscr.  No.  5147, 
•vol.  iii.  p.  523.) 
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Arcesilaus  II.  attempted  to  chastise  his  revolted 
Libyan  subjects.  They  fled  for  refuge  to  the  kindred 
tribes  in  the  deserts  on  the  east,  towards  Egypt, 
and,  as  Arcesilaus  pursued  them,  they  turned  upon 
him  and  utterly  defeated  him,  killing  7000  of  his 
soldiers  : soon  after  which  he  was  strangled  by  his 
own  brother  Learchus.  The  intestine  troubles  of 
Cyrene  now  gave  the  Barcaeans  an  opportunity  of 
extending  their  power  over  the  whole  of  the  W.  part 
of  Cyrenaica,  including  the  district  on  the  coast  (as 
far  as  Hesperides),  where  we  find  the  important 
port  of  Teuchira  (aft.  Arsinoe),  belonging  to 
them.  If  we  are  to  trust  traditions  preserved  by 
Seiwius  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  42),  they  carried  their 
arms  on  land  far  W.  over  the  region  of  the  Syrtes 
towards  Carthage,  and  acquired  such  a maritime 
power  as  to  defeat  the  Phoenicians  in  a naval  battle. 
The  terror  inspix’ed  by  the  Persian  conquest  of 
Egypt  induced  the  princes  of  Barca,  as  well  as 
those  of  Cyrene,  to  send  presents  to  Cambyses,  and 
to  promise  an  annual  tribute;  and  in  the  subsequent 
constitution  of  the  empire,  they  were  reckoned  as 
belonging  to  the  satrapy  of  Egypt.  (Herod,  iii. 
13,  91.)  But  meanwhile  the  rising  power  of  Barca 
had  received  a disastrous  overthrow.  In  the  con- 
flicts of  faction  at  Cyrene,  Arcesilaus  III.  had  fled 
to  his  father-in-law,  Alazir,  king  of  Barca;  but 
certain  exiles  from  Cyrene,  uniting  with  a party  of 
the  Barcaeans,  attacked  both  kings  in  the  market- 
place, and  killed  them.  Upon  this,  Pheretima,  the 
mother  of  Arcesilaus,  one  of  those  incarnations  of 
female  revenge  whom  history  occasionally  exhibits, 
applied  for  aid  to  Aryandes,  who  had  been  appointed 
satrap  of  Egypt  by  Cambyses,  and  retained  the 
office  under  Uareius.  Herodotus  was  doubtless 
right  in  supposing  that  Aryandes  welcomed  the 
opportunity  which  seemed  to  present  itself,  for 
effecting  the  conquest  of  Libya.  He  collected  a 
powerful  army  and  fleet ; but,  before  conunencing 
hostihties  he  sent  a herald  to  Barca,  demanding  to 
know  who  had  slain  Arcesilaus.  The  Barcaeans 
collectively  took  the  act  upon  themselves,  for  that 
they  had  suffered  many  evils  at  his  hands.  The 
desired  pretext  being  thus  gained,  Aryandes  de- 
spatched the  expedition.  (Herod,  iv.  164.)  After 
a fruitless  siege  of  nine  months,  during  which  the 
Barcaeans  displayed  skill  equal  to  their  courage, 
they  were  outwitted  by  a perfidious  stratagem ; the 
Persians  obtained  possession  of  the  city,  and  gave 
over  the  inhabitants  to  the  brutal  revenge  of  Phe- 
retima. Those  of  the  citizens  who  were  supposed 
to  have  had  most  share  in  her  son’s  death  she  im- 
paled all  round  the  circuit  of  the  walls,  on  which 
she  fixed  as  bosses  the  breasts  of  their  wivesi  The 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Baltiadae,  and  those 
who  were  clearly  guiltless  of  the  murder,  were  suf- 
fered to  remain  in  the  city.  The  rest  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  led  into  captivity  by  the  Persians  into 
Egypt,  and  were  afterwards  sent  to  Dareius,  who 
settled  them  in  a village  of  Bactria,  which  was  still 
called  Barca  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  (iv.  200 — 
204).  These  events  occurred  about  B.  c.  510. 

The  tragic  history  of  Barca  would  be  incomplete 
without  a mention  of  the  fate  of  Pheretima.  Re- 
turning with  the  Persian  army  to  Egypt,  she  died 
there  of  a loathsome  disease  ((wcra  yap  ev\4u>v 
“ for  thus,”  adds  the  good  old  chronicler, 
“do  men  provoke  the  jealousy  of  the  gods  by  the 
excessive  indulgence  of  revenge  ” (iv.  205)  : to 
which  the  modem  historian  adds  another  reflection, 
cm-iously  illustrative  of  Uie  different  points  of  view 
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from  which  the  same  event  may  be  contemplated : — 
‘ It  will  be  recollected  that  in  the  veins  of  this 
savage  woman  the  Libyan  blood  was  intermixed 
with  the  Grecian.  Political  enmity  in  Greece  Proper 
kills,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  mutilates,  or  sheds  the 
blood  of  women.”  (Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  iv. 

p.  66.) 

We  hear  little  more  of  Barca,  till  its  political  ex- 
tinction was  completed,  under  the  Ptolemies,  by  the 
removal  of  the  great  body  of  its  inhabitants  to  the 
new  city  of  Ptoleiuais,  erected  on  the  site  of  the 
former  port  of  Barca.  Indeed,  the  new  city  would 
seem  to  have  received  the  name  of  the  old  one;  for 
after  this  period  the  geographers  speak  of  Barca  and 
Ptolemais  as  identical.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  837 ; Plin. 
V.  .5;  Steph.  B.)  Ptolemy,  however,  distinguishes 
them  properly,  placing  Barca  among  the  inland  cities 
(iv.  4.  § 1 1 ) ; a proof  that,  however  decayed,  the  city 
still  existed  in  the  2nd  century  of  our  era.  In  fact, 
it  long  survived  its  more  powerful  rival,  Cyrene. 
Under  the  later  empire  it  was  an  episcopal  see,  and 
under  the  Arabs  it  seems  (though  some  dispute  this) 
to  have  risen  to  renewed  importance,  on  account  of 
its  position  on  the  route  from  Egypt  to  the  western 
provdnces  of  North  Africa.  (Edrisi,  iii.  3 ; Barth, 
Wanderungen,  &c.  p.  405.)  Meanwhile  its  name 
has  survived  to  the  present  day  in  that  of  the  dis- 
trict of  which  it  was  the  capital,  the  province  of 
Barca,  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli;  and  it  was  trans- 
ferred, under  the  Romans,  to  the  turbulent  Libyan 
people,  who  lived  as  nomads  in  that  district.  (Bar- 
CAEi;  comp.  Polyaen.  vii.  28;  Aen.  Poliorc.  37.) 
The  Barcaeans  were  celebrated  for  their  race  of 
horses;  and  a Greek  writer  repeats  a traditionary 
boast  that  they  had  learnt  the  breeding  of  horses 
from  Poseidon,  and  the  use  of  the  chariot  from  Athena. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  These  were  the  horses  which 
gained  the  last  Arcesilaus  of  Cyrene  his  place  in  the 
poetry  of  Pindar. 

'I’he  position  of  Barca  is  accurately  described  by 
Seylax  (pp.  45,  46,  Hudson),  who  places  its  harbour 
(KijjLT]v  6 Kara  BdpKgv')  500  stadia  from  Cyrene,  and 
620  from  Hesperides,  and  the  city  itself  100  stadia 
from  the  sea,  that  is,  by  the  most  direct  route,  up  a 
ravine,  for  the  road  is  much  longer.  It  stood  on  the 
summit  of  the  terraces  which  overlook  the  W.  coast 
of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  in  a plain  which,  though  sur- 
rounded by  the  sands  of  the  desert  table-land  (^Desert 
of  Barcot),  is  well  watered,  and  beautifully  fertile. 
The  plain  is  called  El-Merjeh,  and  the  same  name 
is  often  given  to  the  ruins  which  mark  the  site  of 
Barca,  but  the  Arabs  call  them  El-Medinah.  These 
ruins  are  very  inconsiderable,  which  is  at  once  ac- 
counted for  by  the  recorded  fact  that  the  city  was 
built  of  brick  (Steph.  B.),  and,  in  all  probability, 
nnburnt  brick.  (Barth,  p.  405.)  The  few  ruins 
which  remain  are  supposed  by  Barth  to  belong  to  the 
Arab  city,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  cisterns, 
on  which  this,  like  the  other  great  cities  of  Africa, 
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was  entirely  built,  and  of  which  three  still  remain. 
Eastward  of  the  valley  in  which  the  city  stands  the 
route  to  Cyrene  lies  across  the  desert,  and  through  a 
narrow  defile,  the  difiiculty  of  which  may  have  been 
one  cause  of  the  ease  with  which  the  power  of  Barca 
appears  to  have  been  established.  (Beechey,  De  la 
Celia,  Pacho,  Barth;  comp.  Cyrenaica.) 

The  above  coin  represents,  on  the  oWerse,  the 
head  of  Ammon,  and  on  the  reverse  the  plant  sil- 
phium,  for  the  growth  of  which  Cyrenaica  was 
famous,  with  the  legend  BAPKAI  for  BapKa'uou. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  iv,  p.  128.)  [P.  S.] 

BARCA  BACTRIANAE.  [Bactriana.] 
BARCAEA.  [Barca,  Barcaei.] 

BARCAEI  (BapKaioi'),  the  people  of  Barca. 
This  is  made  a separate  article  for  the  purpose  of 
correcting  the  eiTor  of  most  compilers,  who  mention 
a Libyan  tribe  of  the  name  on  the  authority  of 
Herodotus.  That  the  city  was  in  the  midst  of 
Libyan  tribes,  and  that  its  population  was  to  a great 
extent  Libyan,  is  unquestionable ; but  the  name 
Barcaei,  in  Herodotus,  always  refers  to  the  city  and 
its  neighbourhood;  and  it  may  easily  be  inferred 
from  his  statements  that  the  Libyan  people,  among 
whom  the  city  was  founded,  were  the  Auschisae. 
Herodotus  expressly  distinguishes  the  Barcaei,  to- 
gether with  the  Cyrenaeans,  from  the  neighbouring 
Libyan  tribes,  (iii.  13, 91.)  It  is  true  that  Ptolemy 
calls  the  native  tribes  above  the  Libyan  Pentapolis 
Barcitae  (BapKeirai,  iv.  4.  § 9),  and  that  Virgil 
(Ac«.  iv.  42),  by  a poetical  anticipation,  mentions 
the  Barcaei  among  the  native  peoples  of  N.  Africa ; 

“ Hinc  deserta  siti  regio  lateque  furentes  Barcaei.” 

But  such  expressions  belong  to  a period  when  the 
name  had  been  long  since  extended  from  the  city  to 
the  district  of  which  it  was  the  capital,  and  which 
Herodotus  calls  Barcaea  (BapKaig,  iv.  171),  from 
which  district  in  turn,  as  usual,  the  Libyan  inha- 
bitants of  later  time  received  their  name.  (See  also 
Steph.  B.  s.v.  Bdp/fTj:  Kal  BapKalov  rhv  AiSvr,  <pa<rl 
BapKolov  eBvos,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful,  and 
recent  editors  give  Ittos.) 

It  is  not  meant  to  be  denied  that  the  name  may 
possibly  have  been  of  Libyan  origin;  but  it  is  some- 
what important  to  observ'e  that  Herodotus  does  not 
make  the  statement  usually  ascribed  to  him.  For 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  Barca 
as  a Libyan  settlement  before  its  Grecian  coloni- 
zation, see  Pacho  (Voyage  dans  la  Marmarique, 
p.  175,  foil.).  [P.  S.] 

BA'RCINO  (BapKiucvv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 8),  BA'R- 
CENO  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  390,  398),  in  the  later 
writers  BA'RCELO  (Avien.  Or.  Ma/r.  520)  and 
BARCELONA  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  42,  v.  3 ; Aeth. 
Cosmogr.  p.  50,  ed.  Basil.  1575),  which  name  it 
stiU  preserves,  was  a city  of  the  Laletani,  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  a little  N,  of  the 
river  Rubricatus  (Llobregat),  and  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Iberus  (Ebro')  and  the  Pyrenees.  The  only 
information  respecting  its  early  history  consists  in 
some  native  traditions  referred  to  by  the  later  Roman 
writers,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  founded  by  Hercules 
400  years  before  the  building  of  Rome,  and  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Hamilcar  Barcas,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  his  family.  (Oros.  vii.  1 43 ; Minano,  Dic- 
cion.  vol.  i.  p.  391 ; Auson.  Epist.  xxiv.  68,  69, 
Punica  Barcino.)  Under  the  Romans  it  was  a 
colony,  with  the  surname  of  Faventia  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4).  or,  in  full,  Colonia  Faventia  Julia  Augusta 
Pia  Barcino.  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  426,  nos.  5,  6.) 
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Mela  (ii.  6)  mentions  it  among  the  small  towns  of 
the  district,  probably  as  it  was  eclipsed  by  its  neigh- 
bour Tarraco;  but  it  may  be  gathered  from  later 
writers  that  it  gradually  grew  in  wealth  and  conse- 
(iuence,  favoured  as  it  was  with  a beautiful  situation 
and  an  excellent  harbour.  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  1.  c. ; 
“ Et  Barcilonum  amoena  sedes  ditium.”)  It  enjoyed 
immunity  from  imperial  burthens.  (Paul.  Dig.  1. 
tit.  15,  de  Cens.)  In  modem  times  it  has  entirely 
supplanted  Tarraco  in  impoiiance,  owing  to  its 
submitting  to  the  Moors  when  they  destroyed  the 
latter  city. 

As  the  land  has  gained  upon  the  sea  along  this 
coast,  the  modem  city  stands  for  the  most  part  E.  of 
the  ancient  one,  only  a portion  of  the  site  being 
common  to  the  two.  The  mins  of  the  ancient  city 
are  inconsiderable;  they  are  described  by  Laborde 
de  VEspagne,  vol.  ii.  p.  41,  3rd  ed.),  Mifiauo 
{Diccion.  1.  c.),  and  Ford  (^Handbook  of  Spain^  p. 
229). 

There  is  a coin  of  Galba,  with  the  epigraph,  col. 
BARCiNO.  FAVENTiA.  (Rasche,  Lcx.  Rei  Num. 
s.  V.')  [P.  S.] 

BARDERATE,  a town  of  Liguria,  included  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7)  among  the  “ nobilia  oppida  ” of 
the  interior  of  that  province,  between  the  Apennines 
and  the  Padus;  but  notwithstanding  this  epithet, 
we  find  no  other  mention  of  the  name;  and  its  situ- 
ation is  wholly  unknown.  The  modem  town  of 
Bra,  supposed  by  some  writers  to  occupy  its  site,  is 
certainly  too  near  Pollentia.  [E.  H.  B.J 

SARDINES.  [Chrysorrhoas.] 

BARDO,  a city  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxiii.  21).  Its  site  is  not  known.  [P.  S.] 
BARE'A  (Bape'ia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 8 ; Baria,  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  42 : Vera'),  a town  of  the  Bastuli,  on  the 
coast  of  Spain,  in  the  extreme  SE.,  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  the  province  of  Baetica,  though  within 
the  boundaries  of  Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4, 
adscriptum  Baeticae  Barea;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  x.  4, 
ix.  4;  coins,  Sestini,  p.  35.)  [P.  S.] 

BA'RGASA  (Bapyaaa:  Eth.  Bapyaerrivos),  a 
city  of  Caria.  The  Ethnic  name  is  given  by  Ste- 
phanus  on  the  authority  of  Apollonius  in  his  Carica. 
There  are  also  coins  of  Bargasa  with  the  epigraph 
Bapyaagvuv.  It  is  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  656), 
who,  after  speaking  of  Cnidus,  says,  “ then  Ceramus 
and  Bargasa,  small  places  above  the  sea.”  The 
next  place  that  he  mentions  is  Halicarnassus.  Bar- 
gasa is  therefore  between  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus. 
Leake  places  Bargasa  in  his  map,  by  conjecture,  at 
the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cos,  at  a place  which  he 
marks  Bjovata;  this  seems  to  be  the  Giva  of 
Cramer.  Neither  of  them  states  the  authority  for 
this  position.  [G.  L.] 

BARGULUM,  a town  in  Epeims  of  imcertain 
site.  (Liv.  xxix.  12.) 

B ARGU'SII  (Bapyovaioi),  one  of  the  lesser  peoples 
E.  of  the  llergetes,  in  Hispania  TaiTaconensis,  pro- 
bably along  the  river  Sagarra.  (Pelyb.  iii.  35 ; Liv. 
xxi.  19,  23;  Steph.  B.  s.v.',  Ukert,  Geographie, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  427.)  [P.  S.] 

BAKGY'LIA  (ra  BapyvAia:  Eth.  BapyvKiaTTjs : 
and  Bargyletes,  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  56),  a city  of 
Caria  (Steph.  s.  v.),  “which  the  Carians  name 
Andanus,  calling  it  a foundation  of  Achilles ; and  it 
is  near  lasus  and  Myndus.”  Mela  (i.  16),  who 
calls  it  Bargylos,  also  places  it  on  the  bay  of  lasus; 
and  the  bay  of  lasus  was  also  called  Bargylieticus. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  17;  Polvb.  xvi.  12.)  Chandler,  who 
was  in  these  parts,  could  not  find  Bargylia.  Leake 
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conjectures  that  it  may  be  on  the  bay  between 
Pasha  Limdne  and  Asyn  Kdlesi. 

There  was  at  Bargylia  a statue  of  Artemis  Cin- 
dyas  under  the  bare  sky,  probably  in  a temple,  about 
which  statue  the  incredible  stoiy  was  told,  that 
neither  rain  nor  snow  ever  fell  on  it.  (Polyb.  xvi. 
12;  comp,  the  coiTupt  passage  in  Strabo,  p.  658, 
and  Groskurd’s  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  54.)  Philip  III.  of 
Macedonia  had  a garrison  in  Bargylia,  which  the  Ro- 
mans required  him  to  withdraw  as  one  of  the  terms 
of  peace  (Liv.  xxxiii.  30;  Polyb.  xvii.  2,  xviii.  31); 
and  the  Bargyliatae  were  declared  free.  [G.  L.] 

BARIS  (Bdpis'),  a mountain  of  Armenia,  situated, 
according  to  Nicholas  of  Damascus  (Joseph.  Antiq. 

i.  3.  § 26),  near  the  district  of  Minyas,  the  Minni  of 
Scripture.  According  to  this  historian  it  was  this 
place  where  the  ark  rested  before  the  deluge.  St. 
Martin  (J/m.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  265)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Mt.  Varaz,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
Armenia.  (Comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol. 

ii.  p.  7 ; Ritter,  Erdkimde,  vol.  x.  p.  83.)  [E.  B.  J. 

BARIS,  a river  of  Limyrica,  in  India.  [P.  S.] 

BARIS.  [Veretum.] 

BA'RIUM  (Bdpioy,  Baplyos  : Eth.  Barinus),  a 
maritime  city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  about  75  miles  from  Brundusinm,  and  36 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Aufidus.  (Strabo,  vi.  p.  283, 
gives  700  stadia  for  the  former,  and  400  for  the 
latter  distance ; but  both  are  greatly  overstated. 
Comp.  Itin.  Ant.  p.  117;  Tab.  Pent. ; and  Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  160.)  It  is  stiU  called  Bari,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  enjoyed  equal 
consideration  in  ancient  times.  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  history  previous  to  the  conquest  of  Apulia 
by  the  Romans,  and  we  have  no  account  of  its  origin, 
but  its  coins  attest  that  it  had  early  received  a great 
amount  of  Greek  influence,  probably  from  the  neigh- 
bouring city  of  Tarentum;  and  prove  that  it  must 
have  been  a place  of  some  consideration  in  the  3rd 
century  b.  c.  (MiUingen,  Numismatique  de  Vltalie, 
p.  149  ; Mommsen,  Das  Romische  Munzwesen,  p. 
335.)  It  is  incidentally  mentioned  by  Livy  (xl.  18), 
and  noticed  by  Horace  as  a fishing-town.  {Bari 
moenia  piscosi,  Sat.  i.  5,  97.)  Tacitus  also  men- 
tions it  as  a Municipium  of  Apulia,  and  the  name 
is  found  in  Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  other  geographers 
among  the  towns  belonging  to  that  province.  (Tac. 
Ann.  xvi.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  283;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15;  Mela,  ii.  4;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  211.) 
Its  position  on  the  Via  Appia  or  Trajana,  as  well  as 
its  port,  contributed  to  preserve  it  from  decay,  but 
it  does  not  seem  to  have  risen  above  the  condition 
of  an  ordinary  municipal  town  until  after,  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  But  in  the  10th  century,  after 
its  possession  had  been  long  disputed  by  the  Lom- 
bards, Saracens,  and  Greeks,  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Greek  emperors,  who  made  it  the  capital  of 
Apulia,  and  the  residence  of  the  Catapan  or  governor 
of  the  province.  It  still  contains  near  20,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  and  the 
chief  town  of  the  province  now  called  the  Teri'a  di 
Bari.  No  vestiges  of  antiquity  remain  there,  except 
several  inscriptions  of  Roman  date;  but  excavatioirs 
in  the  neighborrrhood  have  brought  to  light  numerous 
painted  vases,  which,  as  well  as  its  coins,  attest  the 
influence  of  Greek  art  and  civilization  at  Barium. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  158;  Swinburne’s  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  191 — 200;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  vol.  ii. 
p.  178 — 197.)  A cross  road  leading  direct  frorrr 
Barium  to  Tarentum  is  mentioned  in  the  Itin.  Ant. 
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(p.  119);  the  distance  is  correctly  c;iven  at  60  R. 
miles.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BARNA  (Bapya,  Arrian.  Ind.  27),  a small  village 
at  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  halted  for  a short 
time.  It  was  the  next  place  to  Balomum,  and  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Badara  (BaSdpa  FeSpco- 
atas)  of  Ptolemy,  (vi.  21.  § 5.)  (Vincent,  Navig. 
of  Indian  Ocean,  vol.  i.  p.  250.)  [V.] 

BARNUS  (Bapvovs^,  a town  on  the  Via  Egnatia, 
and  apparen  ly  upon  the  confines  of  Illyria  and  Ma- 
cedonia, between  Lychnidus  and  Heracleia.  (Polyb. 
ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  322.)  Leake,  however,  conjectures 
tliat  it  may  be  the  same  place  as  Arnissa,  B being 
a common  Macedonian  prefix.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p,  316.)  [Arnissa.] 

BAROMACI.  [Caesaromagus.] 
BARSAMPSE  (Bapcrdgij/7]),  a place  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 5)  as  being  on  the  E.  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  Lat.  36°  15',  long.  72°  20'.  Ritter 
(^Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  1000)  fixes  its  position  S.E. 
of  Betham-maria  at  the  spot  where  the  Euphrates 
makes  a bend  to  the  W.  opposite  to  the  caves  and 
ruins  of  El  Akatin.  The  name  is  Syrian,  and  has 
been  identified  as  Beth-Shemesh,  or  Temple  of  the 
Sun.  [E.  B.J.] 

BARSITA.  [Borsippa.] 

BARYGA'ZA,  BARYGAZE'NUS  SINUS.  [In- 

dia.] 

BASA  or  BAS  AG,  a place  on  the  south  coast  of 
Arabia,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32), 
perhaps  identical  with  Ptolemy’s  Abisa  or  Abissagi, 
a city  situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Salachitae,  near  the 
Straits  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  This  ancient  site  Forster 
identifies  ■with  Ahissa,  a town  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Gulf  of  Bassas,  between  Harmin 
and  Ras-al-Had,  under  the  Palheiros  Mountains, 
which  he  conceives  to  be  the  Didymi  montes  of  Pto- 
lemy. (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  182,  235.)  [G.  W.] 

BASANTTES  MONS  (BacauiTov  \idov  opos, 
Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 27),  formed  a portion  of  the  rocky 
boundary  of  the  Nile  Valley  to  the  east.  It  lay 
about  lat.  23°  N.,  between  Syene  and  Berenice  on  the 
Red  Sea.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were  pro- 
bably the  Castra  Lapidariorum  of  the  Notitia  Imperii. 
The  stone  (Bdaavos),  from  which  the  mountain  de- 
rived its  name,  was  the  Lapis  Lydius  of  Pliny 
(xxxvi.  20.  § 22),  and  was  used  in  architecture  for 
cornices  of  buildings,  for  whetstones,  and  also  in  the 
assay  of  metals.  Geologists  doubt  whether  the  Ba- 
sanus  were  basalt  or  hornblende.  [W.  B.  D.] 
BASANTE,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  called  ad 
Basante  in  Peutinger.  Table,  whereas  in  several 
Itineraries  (^Ant.  p.  \B\,Hier.  p.563)  and  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  16.  § 8)  it  is  called  Bassiana  (Batro'iapa.) 
Ruins  of  the  place  are  stiU  existing  near  the  village 
of  Dobrincze.  [L.  S.] 

BASHAN  (Baa'd!/,  Bocapms),  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  identical  with  Batanaea ; but  as  Bashan 
was  comprehended  in  the  country  called  Peraea  by 
Josephus,  — which  he  extends  fiom  Machaei-us  to 
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Pella,  and  even  north  of  that — (for  he  reckons 
Gadara  as  the  capital  of  Peraea,  B.  J.  iv.  7.  § 3), 
and  Peraea  is  distinguished  from  Batanaea  (^Ant. 
xvii.  13.  § 4,  B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 5),  they  are  certainly 
distinct.  It  was  mhabited  by  the  Amorites  at  the 
period  of  the  coming  in  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
and  on  the  conquest  of  Og,  was  settled  by  the  half- 
tribe of  Manasseh.  (^Numb.  xxi.  33 — 35,  xxxii. ; 
Deut.  iii.  1 — 17.)  It  extended  from  the  brook 

Jabbok  (fZurka)  to  Mount  Hermon  (^Gebel-esh- 
Sheikh),  and  was  divided  into  several  districts,  of 
which  w'e  have  particular  mention  of  “ the  country 
of  Argob,”  — afterwards  named  from  its  conqueror 
“ Bashan-havoth- Jair  ” (7Z».  v.  13,  14), — and  Edrei, 
in  which  was  situated  the  royal  city  Astaroth. 
(^Deut.  i.  4,  Josh.  xiii.  12,  29 — 31.)  It  was*  cele- 
brated for  the  excellency  of  its  pastures;  and  the 
sheep  and  oxen  of  Bashan  were  proverbial.  {^De^it. 
xxxii.  14;  PsctL  xxii.  12;  Ezek.  xxxix.  18;  Amos, 
iv.  1.)  For  its  civil  history  see  Peraea.  [G.W.] 
BASI'LIA.  1.  (^Basel,  or  Bale),  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Bale,  is  first  mentioned  by  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxx.  3),  who  speaks  of  a fortress, 
Robur,  being  built  near  Basilia  by  the  empei'or 
Valentinian  I.  a.d.  374.  After  the  ruin  of  Augusta 
Ram'acorum  (^Augst),  Bcisilia  became  a place  of 
importance,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is  named  Civil  as 
Basiliensium.  It  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries 
or  the  Table. 

2.  This  name  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  be- 
tween Dui’ocortorum  (^Rheims),  and  Axuenna 
[Axuenna],  and  the  distance  is  marked  x.  from 
Durocortorurn  and  xii.  from  Axuenna.  D’Anville 
(^Notice)  makes  a guess  at  its  position.  [G.  L ] 
BASI'LIA.  The  island  which  Pytheas  called  A ba- 
lus,  Timaeus  called  Basilia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  7.  s.  11.) 
It  produced  amber.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Baltia 
of  Pytheas  was  the  Basilia  of  Timaeus.  Zeuss  (p. 
270)  reasonably  suggests  that,  although  there  is  a 
confusion  in  the  geography  which  cannot  be  satis- 
factorily unravelled,  the  word  Basilia  is  the  name  of 
the  present  island  Oesel.  [Baltia  and  Mentono- 
MON.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

BA'SILIS  (Bdo-iAts,  BacriAis  : Eth.  BaaiXirris), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the 
Alpheius,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Arcadian 
king  Cypselus,  and  containing  a temple  of  the  Eleu- 
sinian  Demeter.  It  is  identified  by  Kiepert  in  his 
map  with  the  Cypsela  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (v. 
33).  There  are  a few  remains  of  Basilis  near  Ky- 
parissia.  (Pans.  "vdii.  30.  § 5;  Athen.  p.  609,  e.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  293 ; Ross, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [Cypsela.] 
BASSAE.  [Phigalia.] 

BASSIANA.  [Basante.] 

BASTA,  a town  of  Calabria,  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  11.  s.  16)  as  situated  between  Hydruntum  and 
the  lapygian  Promontory.  Its  name  is  still  re- 
tained by  the  little  village  of  Vaste  near  Poggiardo, 
about  10  miles  SW.  of  Otranto,  and  19  from  the 
Capo  della  Leuca  (the  lapygian  Promontory). 
Galateo,  a local  topographer  of  the  16th  century, 
speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  city  as  visible 
in  his  time ; while  without  the  walls  were  numerous 
sepulchres,  in  which  were  discovered  vases,  arms, 
and  ot  her  objects  of  bronze,  as  well  as  an  inscription, 
curious  as  being  one  of  the  most  considerable  relics 
of  the  Messapian  dialect.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  lapy- 
giae,  pp.  96,  97  ; Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  30, 31 ; Gruter, 
Inscr.  pp.  145-5;  Mommsen,  Unter  Italischen  Bia- 
lekte,  p.  52 — 56.) 
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Tlie  Basterbini  of  Pliny,  mentioned  by  him 
shortly  afterwards  among  the  “ Calabrorum  Mediter- 
ranei,”  must  certainly  be  the  inhabitants  of  Basta, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  curious.  [E.  H.  B.] 
BASTAENAE  (Baardpuai)  or  BASTERNAE 
(BarrTepvai),  one  of  the  most  powerful  tribes  of  Sar- 
matia  Europaea,  first  became  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans in  the  wars  with  Philip  and  Perseus,  kings  of 
hlacedonia,  to  the  latter  of  whom  they  furnished 
20,000  mercenaries.  Various  accounts  were  given  of 
their  origin;  but  they  were  generally  supposed  to  be 
of  the  German  race.  Their  first  settlements  in  Sar- 
matia  seem  to  have  been  in  the  highlands  between 
the  Theiss  and  March,  whence  they  pressed  forward 
to  the  lower  Danube,  as  far  as  its  mouth,  where  a 
portion  of  the  people,  settling  in  the  island  of  Peuce, 
obtained  the  name  of  Peucini.  They  also  extended 
to  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  where  they  made  pre- 
datory incursions  into  Thrace,  and  engaged  in  war 
with  the  governors  of  the  Roman  province  of  Mace- 
donia. They  were  driven  back  across  the  Danube 
by  M.  Crassus,  in  b.  c.  30.  In  the  later  geographers 
we  find  them  settled  between  the  Tyras  (^Dniester') 
and  Borysthenes  (^Dnieper'),  the  Peucini  remaining 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Danube.  Other  tribes  of  them 
are  mentioned  under  the  names  of  Atmoni  and  Si- 
dones.  They  were  a wild  people,  remarkable  for 
their  stature  and  their  courage.  They  lived  entirely 
by  war;  and  carried  their  women  and  children  with 
them  on  waggons.  Their  main  force  was  their  ca- 
valry, supported  by  a light  infantry,  trained  to  keep 
up,  even  at  full  speed,  with  the  horsemen,  each  of 
whom  was  accompanied  by  one  of  these  foot-soldiers 
(TrapagctTTjs).  Their  government  was  regal.  (Po- 
lyb.  xxvi.  9;  Strab.  ii.  pp.  93,  118,  vi.  pp.  291,  294, 
vii.  p.  305,  et  seq. ; Scymn.  Fr.  50 ; Memnon,  29 ; 
Appian,  Mithr.  69,  71,  c?e  Reh.  Maced.  16  ; Dion 
Cass,  xxxiv.  17,  li.  23,  et  seq.;  Plut.  Aem.  Paul.  12; 
Liv.  xl.  5,  57,  et  seq.,  xliv.  26,  et  seq.;  Tac.  Ann. 
ii.  65,  Germ.  46  ; Justin,  xxxii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
25;  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19  ; and  many  other  passages  of 
ancient  writers;  Ukert,  Georg,  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom. 
vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  427,  428.)  [P.  S.] 

BASTETA'NI,  BASTITA'NI,  BASTU'LI  (Bao-- 
rrfTavol,  Baarirayoi,  BaarovAoi'),  according  to 
Strabo,  were  a people  of  Hispania  Baetica,  occupying 
the  whole  of  the  S.  coast,  from  Calpe  on  the  W.  to 
Barea  on  the  E.,  which  was  called  from  them  Bas- 
TETANIA  (Baa-TYiravia).  They  also  extended  inland, 
on  the  E.,  along  M.  Orospeda.  But  Ptolemy  dis- 
tinguishes the  Bastuli  from  the  Bastetani,  placing 
the  latter  E.  of  the  former,  as  far  as  the  borders  of 
the  Oretani,  and  extending  the  Bastuli  W.  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis.  They  were  a mixed  race, 
partly  Iberian  and  partly  Phoenician,  and  hence 
Ptolemy  speaks  of  them  as  Ba(TTov\oi  ol  KaXovgevol 
Uoiroi,  and  Appian  calls  them  BXaa-ro^o'ivtKes 
(Hisp.  56).  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  155,  156,  162; 
Mela,  iii.  1 ; Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 ; Ptol.  ii.  4.  §§  6,  9; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.308, 309, 315, 406).  [P.S.] 
BA'STIA.  [Mentesa  Bastia.] 

BATA  (Bare),  a village  and  harbour  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  on  the  Euxine,  400  stadia  S.  of  Sinda,  and 
near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Psychrus.  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  496;  Ptol.  V.  9.  §8.)  [P.  S.] 

BATANA.  [Ecbatana.] 

BATANAEA  (BaTauaia),  a district  to  the  NE. 
of  Palestine,  situated  between  Gaulonitis  (which 
bounded  Galilee  on  the  east,  and  extended  from  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan)  and 
Ituraea  or  Auranitis,  having  Trachonitis  on  the 
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north.  (Reland,  Palaest.  p.  108.)  It  was  added  to 
the  kingdom  of  Herod  the  Great  by  Augustus 
(Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 1),  and  afterwards  compre-. 
bended  with  Ituraea  (or  Aulonitis)  and  Trachonitis, 
in  the  tetrarchy  ot  Pbilip  (xvii.  13.  § 4;  comp.  St. 
Luke,  iii.  1 ; Reland,  pp.  108,  202.)  It  is  reckoned 
to  Syria  by  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 25).  [G.  W.] 

BATAVA  CASTRA  (^Passdu'),  also  called  Bata- 
vinum  oppidum,  a town  or  rather  a fort  in  Vinde- 
licia,  at  the  point  where  the  Aenus  flows  into  the 
Danube,  and  opposite  the  town  of  Boiodurum.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  fact  that  the  ninth  Bata- 
vian cohort  was  stationed  there.  (Eugiy^p.  Vit. 
Sever.  22.  and  27 ; Notit.  Imper.')  [L.  S.] 

BA'TAVI,  or  BATA'VI  (Barovoi,  Bardovoi^, 
for  the  Romans  seem  to  have  pronounced  the  name 
both  ways  (Juven.  viii.  51 ; Lucan,  i.  431),  a people 
who  are  first  mentioned  by  Caesar  (R.  G.  iv.  10). 
The  name  is  also  written  Yatavi  in  some  MSS.  of 
Caesar;  and  there  are  other  varieties  of  the  name. 
The  Batavi  were  a branch,  or  part  of  the  Chatti,  a 
German  people,  who  left  their  home  in  consequence 
of  domestic  broils,  and  occupied  an  island  in  the 
Rhine,  where  they  became  included  in  the  Roman 
Empire,  though  they  paid  the  Romans  no  taxes,  and 
knew  not  what  it  was  to  be  ground  by  the  Publicani : 
they  were  only  used  as  soldiers.  (Tac.  Germ.  i.  29, 
Hist.'w.  12.)  They  occupied  this  island  in  Caesar’s 
time,  B.  c.  55,  but  we  do  not  know  how  long  they 
had  been  there.  The  Batavi  were  good  horsemen, 
and  were  employed  as  cavalry  by  the  Romans  in 
their  campaigns  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  in  Britain 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  12),  and  also  as  infantry  (^Agric.  36). 
In  the  time  of  Vitellius  (a.  b.  69)  Claudius  Civilis, 
a Batavian  chief,  who,  or  one  of  his  ancestors,  as 
we  may  infer  from  his  name,  had  obtained  the  title 
of  a Roman  citizen,  rose  in  arms  against  the  Romans. 
After  a desperate  struggle  he  was  defeated,  and  the 
Batavi  were  reduced  to  submission.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv. 
12 — 37 ; 54 — 79,  v.  14 — 26.)  But  as  we  learn 
from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  already  cited  ({7erw.29), 
they  remained  free  from  the  visits  of  the  Roman  tax- 
gatherer;  and  they  had  the  sounding  title  of  brothers 
and  friends  of  the  Roman  people.  Batavian  cavalry 
are  mentioned  as  employed  by  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
and  they  swam  the  Danube  in  full  armour  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  9 ; and  note  in  the  edition  of  Eeimai-us, 
p.  1482).  During  the  Roman  occupation  of  Biitain, 
Batavi  were  often  stationed  in  the  island. 

The  Batavi  were  employed  in  the  Roman  armies 
as  late  as  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera ; and  they  are  mentioned  on  one 
occasion  as  being  in  garrison  at  Sirmium  in  Pan- 
nonia.  (Zosim.  iii.  35.) 

The  Batavi  were  men  of  large  size  (Tac.  Hist. 
iv.  14,  V.  18),  with  light  or  red  hair  (Martial,  xiv; 
176;  Auricomus  Batavus,  Sil.  iii.  608). 

The  Batavi  were  included  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia,  as  Gallia  is  defined  by  Caesar  (^B.  G.  iv.  10), 
who  makes  the  Rhine  its  eastern  boundary  from  its 
source  in  the  Alps  to  its  outlet  in  the  Ocean.  The 
names  of  the  places  within  the  limits  of  their  settle- 
ment appear  to  show  that  this  country  was  onginally 
Gallic.  The  Batavi  occupied  an  island  (Insula  Ba- 
tavorum,  Caesar,  B.  G.  iv.  10).  Caesar  was  in- 
formed, for  he  only  knew  it  by  hearsay,  that  tlie 
Mosa  received  a branch  from  the  Rhine ; this  branch 
was  called  A^ahalis,  or  Vacalus,  according  to  some 
of  the  best  MSS.  of  Caesar,  now  the  Waal.  The 
meaning  of  the  passage  of  Caesar,  in  which  he 
describes  the  “ Insula  Batavorum,”  appears  to  be 
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that  the  island  of  the  Batavi  was  formed  by  the 
Waal,  or  the  branch  from  the  Khine,  the  Mosa,  and 
the  main  stream  of  the  Rhine,  so  that  the  Ocean 
would  bound  the  island  on  the  west;  but  this  is  not 
what  he  says,  according  to  some  texts  (see  Schnei- 
der’s Caesar,  iv.  p.  326).  Tacitus  {Ann.  ii.  6)  de- 
scribes the  Rhine  as  dividing  into  two  streams  at 
the  point  where  the  Batavian  territory  begins  (apud 
principium  agri  Batavi),  and  continuing  its  rapid 
course,  under  the  same  name,  to  the  Ocean.  The 
stream  on  the  Gallic  side,  which  is  wider  and  less 
rapid,  receives  from  the  natives  the  name  Vahalis, 
which  name  is  soon  changed  to  that  of  Mosa,  by 
the  outlet  of  which  river  it  enters  the  same 
Ocean  as  the  Rhine  — We  may  infer  from  this 
passage  that  Tacitus  conceived  the  island  as 
formed  by  the  main  branch  of  the  Rhine,  by  the 
other  branch  called  the  Vahalis,  which  flows  into  the 
Mosa,  by  the  course  of  the  Mosa  to  the  sea,  after  it 
had  received  the  Vahalis,  and  by  the  Ocean  on  the 
west.  And  the  interpretation,  which  is  the  true 
meaning  of  his  words,  is  confirmed  by  another 
passage  {Hist.  iv.  12),  in  which  he  says  that  the 
Ocean  was  the  western  boundary  of  the  island 
(a  fronte).  Pliny  (iv.  15)  makes  the  Insula  Bata- 
vorum  nearly  100  M.  P.  in  length,  which  is  about 
the  distance  from  the  fort  of  Schenkensclianz,  where 
the  first  separation  of  the  Rhine  takes  place,  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Maas.  This  fort  was  built  on  the 
site  of  a fort  named  Herispick,  which  place,  as  we 
learn  from  a writer  of  the  ninth  century,  was  at  that 
time  the  point  of  separation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal, 
which  are  described  as  surrounding  the  “ Provincia 
Batua.”  (Walckenaer,  Geog.  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  493.) 
The  result  of  all  these  authorities  appears  to  be  that 
the  island  was  formed  by  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Rhine,  the  northern  branch  of  which  enters  the  sea 
at  Katwyck,  a few  miles  north  of  Leyden,  by  the 
Waal,  and  the  course  of  the  l\Iaas  after  it  has  re- 
ceived the  Waal,  and  by  the  sea.  The  Waal  seems 
to  have  undergone  considerable  changes,  and  the 
place  of  its  junction  with  the  Maas  may  have  varied. 
Walckenaer,  following  Oudendorp’s  text,  endeavours 
to  explain  the  passage  in  Caesar,  who,  according  to 

that  text,  says  that  the  “ Mosa having  received 

a portion  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  called  Vahalis,  and 
makes  the  Insula  Batavorum,  flows  into  the  Ocean, 
and  it  is  not  further  from  the  Ocean  than  Ixxx. 
M.P.,  that  it  passes  into  the  Rhenus.”  But  Walcke- 
naer’s  attempt  is  a failure,  and  he  helps  it  out  by 
slightly  altering  Oudendorp’s  text,  which  he  pro- 
fessed to  follow.  Though  Caesar’s  text  is  uncertain, 
it  is  hardly  uncertain  what  he  means  to  say. 

The  first  writer  who  calls  this  island  Batavia  is 
Zosimus  (iii.  6),  and  he  says  that  in  the  time  of 
Constantins  (a.  d.  358),  this  island,  which  was 
once  Roman,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Salii,  who 
were  Franks.  Batavia  was  no  doubt  the  genuine 
name,  which  is  preserved  in  Betuwe,  the  name  of  a 
district  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Wajil.  The  Canninefates,  or  Canninefates  (Plin. 
iv.  15;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  15),  a people  of  the  same 
race  as  the  Batavi,  also  occupied  the  island,  and  as 
the  Batavi  seem  to  have  been  in  the  eastern  part,  it 
is  supposed  that  the  Canninefates  occupied  the 
western  part.  The  Canninefates  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii. 
105.)  The  chief  place  was  Lugdunum  {Leyden^. 
This  name,  Lugdunum,  is  Celtic  as  well  as  Ba- 
tavotiurum,  the  other  chief  town  of  the  island, 
which  confirms  the  supposition  that  the  Celtic  nation 
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originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  mouth  and 
lower  com'so  of  the  Rhine ; and  Tacitus  {Hist. 
iv.  12)  states  this  distinctly.  In  the  time  of  Nero 
(Tac.  Ann.  x.  20)  the  Roman  commander  Corbulo, 
who  was  in  the  island,  employed  his  soldiers  who 
had  nothing  to  do,  in  digging  a canal  to  unite  the 
Rhine  and  the  Maas.  It  was  23  M.  P.  in  length, 
or  170  stadia  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (lx.  30). 
It  ran  from  Lugdunum  past  Delft  to  the  Maas 
below  Rotterdam,  and  entered  the  Maas  at  or  near 
Vlaandingen.  A Roman  road  ran  fi*om  Leyden 
through  Trajectum  {Utrecht')  to  Burginatio,  ap- 
parently a word  that  contains  the  Teutonic  element, 
hurg;  and  the  site  of  Burginatio  seems  to  be  that  of 
Schenken-schanz.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVODU'RUM,  a place  on  the  Rhine  (Tac. 
Hist.  V.  20),  where  the  Romans  had  a legion,  the 
Secunda,  during  the  war  with  Civilis.  The  name 
Batavo-dur,  um  means  a Batavian  place  on  a 
stream.  The  site  is  generally  supposed  to  be  what 
was  called  Dorestade  in  the  middle  ages,  and  now 
Wyck-te-Durstede,  which  is  in  the  angle  formed  by 
the  Leek  and  the  Kromme  Rhyn,  a position  which  is 
consistent  with  the  attempt  of  the  German  auxiliaries 
of  Civilis  to  destroy  a bridge  at  Batavodurum,  if  we 
suppose  that  they  came  from  the  German  or  north 
side  of  the  Rhine  to  attack  the  place.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  Batavodurum  at  Noviomagus,  generally 
supposed  to  be  Nymegen,  in  favour  of  which  some- 
thing may  be  said.  [G.  L.] 

BATAVO'RUM  INSULA.  [Batavi.] 
BATAVO'RUM  O'PPIDUM,  is  mentioned  in 
Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  19),  as  it  stands  in  most  texts. 
Civilis,  after  being  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Vetera, 
and  not  being  able  to  defend  the  “ Batavorum  Op- 
pidum  ” retreated  into  the  Batavorum  Insula.  If 
Nymegen  were  Batavodurum,  the  Batavorum  Op- 
pidum  and  Batavodurum  might  be  the  same  place. 
If  we  read  in  Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  19)  “ Oppida  Bata- 
vorum,” as  one  i\IS.  at  least  has,  there  must  have 
been  Batavian  towns  out  of  the  Insula  as  well  as 
in  it ; and  this  may  be  so,  as  Lipsius  contends,  and 
cites  in  support  of  his  opinion  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  12). 
Batenhurg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Maas,  and 
nearly  due  west  of  Nymegen,  will  suit  very  well  the 
position  of  the  Oppidum  Batavorum,  so  far  as  the 
events  mentioned  in  Tacitus  show  ; and  in  this  case 
also  we  have  a Batavian  town  which  is  not  within 
the  Insula.  [G.  L.] 

BATHINGS,  a river  of  Dalmatia  in  Illyricum, 
the  situation  of  which  is  unknown.  (Veil.  Pat.ii.  114.) 

BATHOS  (Bd0os),  a place  of  Arcadia  in  the  dis- 
trict Pan'hasia,  between  Trapezus  and  Basilis.  Near 
to  a neighbouring  fountain  called  Olympias  fire  was 
seen  to  issue  from  the  ground.  In  the  ravine,  which 
Pausanias  indicates  by  the  name  bathos,  the  earth 
burnt  for  several  years  about  30  or  40  years  ago,  but 
without  any  flames.  (Pans.  viii.  29.  § 1 ; Ross, 
Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 

BATHY'NIAS  (Ba0wtas),  a river  in  Thrace, 
emptying  itself  into  the  Propontis  not  far  from 
Byzantium.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6.) 
This  river  is  probably  the  same  as  the  one  called 
Bathyrsus  by  Theophanes  (vol.  v.  p.  340,  ed.  Bonn), 
and  Bithyas  by  Appian  {Mithrid.  1).  [L.  S.] 

BATHYS  (Ba0ys),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  75  stadia  north  of  the  Acampsis  (Arr. 
p.  7),  and  of  course  between  that  river  and  the 
Phasis.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  4), 
who  places  only  one  stream  between  it  and  the 
1 Phasis.  [G.  L.] 
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BATHYS  FOETUS.  [Aulis.] 

BATIAE  (Bartot),  a town  of  Thesprotia  in 
Epeirus,  mentioned  along  with  Elateia,  and  situated 
in  the  interior  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fandosia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Theopomp.  ap.  Harpocrat.  s.  v. 
’EAareia ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  74.) 

BATIA'NA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in 
the  Table  between  Acunuin  (Ancone)  and  Valentia 
( Valence').  It  appears  in  the  geographer  of  Eavenna, 
under  the  name  Vatiana.  D’Anville  fixes  the  posi- 
tion at  Baix,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ehone;  but 
Walckenaer  {Geog.  &c , vol.  ii.  p.  204)  places  it 
opposite  to  Baix,  at  a place  named  Bancs,  which  is 
the  same  name  as  the  Vancianis  of  the  Jerusalem 
I tin.  Probably  there  was  a road  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  between  Valentia  and  Acunum.  [G.  L.] 

BATI'NI  (BaTeivoi),  a German  tribe,  which 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 20)  places  between  Mount  Sudeta 
and  Asciburgius.  Some  believe  the  Batini  to  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Butones,  who,  together  wdth 
other  tribes,  were  subdued  by  Maroboduus.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  290,  where  however  Cramer  reads  rovrwves.) 
Modern  writers  connect  the  names  Budissin  or 
Budia  with  the  ancient  Butini.  (See  Kruse,  Bu- 
dorgls,  p.  113.)  [L.  S.] 

BATINUS,  a river  of  Picenum,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  13.  s.  18),  who  places  it  between  the 
Vomanus  (Vomano),  and  the  Truentus  (Tronto). 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  the  river  now 
called  the  Tordino,  which  flows  by  Teramo  (In- 
teramna),  and  enters  the  Adriatic  near  Giulia 
Nuova.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BATNAE  (Barvai:  Eth.  Barvaios).  1.  A town 
of  Osroene.  This  name  of  Syriac  origin  is  found  in 
the  Arabic,  and  means  a place  in  a valley  where 
waters  meet.  (Milman,  note  on  Gibbon's  Bed.  and 
Fall,  vol.  iv.  p.  144;  St.  Martin,  note  on  Le  Beau, 
vol.  iii.  p.  56.)  According  to  Anun.  Marcellinus 
(xiv.  3.  § 3)  it  was  a municipal  town  in  the  district 
of  Anthemusia,  built  by  the  Macedonians  at  a little 
distance  from  the  Euphrates.  Many  opulent  traders 
resided  here,  and  during  the  month  of  September  a 
large  fair  was  held,  which  was  attended  by  mer- 
chants from  India  and  China.  Dion  Cassius  men- 
tions that  Trajan,  after  his  capture  of  Batnae  and 
Nisibis,  assumed  the  name  of  Parthicus.  At  Batnae 
it  is  recorded  that  the  emperor  Julian  met  with  one 
of  those  disastrous  presages  which  had  so  much 
influence  upon  him.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  2.)  Zo- 
simus  (iii.  12)  merely  mentions  his  march  from  it 
to  Carrhae.  Procopius  (5.  P.  ii.  12)  describes  it 
as  a small  and  unimportant  town  at  about  a day’s 
journey  from  Edessa,  which  was  easily  taken  by 
Chosroes.  Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  it 
became  a place  of  some  consideration.  (Procop.  De 
Aedif.  xii.  8.)  The  Syrian  Christians  called  this 
city  Batna  Sarugi,  or  Batna  in  Sarugo.  (Assemanni. 
Bibl.  Orient  vol.  i.  p.  285.)  Afterwards  the  name 
of  Batnae  seems  to  have  given  way  to  that  of  Sarug; 
and  under  that  title  its  later  history  is  fully  given 
in  Assemann  (Bibliotheca  Orientalis).  In  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tables  it  appears  under  the  name  of  Batnis, 
between  Thiar  (Deoera)  and  Charris  (Carrhae),  and 
the  Antonine  Itinerary  places  it  at  10  M.  P.  from 
Edessa;  the  unintelligible  afiix  of  “Mari”  to  the 
name  being,  according  to  Wesseling,  an  abbreviation 
of  “ Municipium.”  This  place  is  mentioned  also 
by  Hierocles.  Colonel  Chesney  speaks  of  remains 
of  this  city,  and  describes  two  colossal  unfinished 
lions  at  Aulan  Tdgh,  about  8 miles  S.  of  Batnae,  as  of 
peculiar  inteiust.  (Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  114.) 
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The  ruins  of  which  Lord  Follington  (Journal 
Geog.  SoG.  vol.  x.  p.  451)  speaks  as  being  on  the 
road  from  Edessa  to  Bir,  are  conjectured  by  Eitter 
to  belong  to  this  place.  (ErdJcunde,  vol.  xi.  p. 
282.) 

2.  A village  of  Syria,  which  has  often  been  con- 
founded with  the  city  of  the  same  name  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Euphrates;  according  to  the  Antonine 
Itinerary  it  was  situated  between  Beroea  and  Hiera- 
polis,  54  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  21  M.  P.,  or, 
according  to  the  Peutinger  Tables,  18  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  It  is  to  this  place  that  the  well-known 
description  of  Julian,  Bap€apu{hr  ovopa  tovto,  x^- 
piou  icTTiv  'EWrjuiKoy  (Epist.  27),  applies.  The 
emperor  describes  it  as  situated  in  a grove  of  cy- 
presses, and  prefers  it  to  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus. 
Abiilfeda  (Tab.  Syr.  p.  192)  speaks  of  it  in  a man- 
ner to  justify  these  praises.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BATEASABBES  (or  Batrasaves),  a town  of  the 
Omani  (now  Oman)  in  Arabia,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  near  to  Cape  Mussendom  (Plin. 
vi.  28.  s.  32),  identical  in  situation  with  the  Black 
Mountains  and  Cape  of  Asabi,  and  still  marked  by  a 
town  and  district  named  Sabee,  close  to  C.  Mussen- 
dom. (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  225.)  [G.  W.] 
BATULUM,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by 
Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  739)  in  conjunction  with  Eufrae 
and  Celenna;  and  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  566), 
who  associates  it  with  Mucrae  and  Bovianum.  The 
latter  author  clearly  regards  it  as  a Samnite  city; 
but  Virgil  seems  to  be  enumerating  only  places 
which  adjoined  the  Campanian  plain,  and  Servius 
in  his  note  on  the  passage  calls  both  Eufrae  and 
Batulum  “ castella  Campaniae,  a Samnitibus  con- 
dita.”  The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
author,  and  its  site  is  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
BAUDOBEICA  is  placed  in  the  Table,  where 
it  is  named  Bontobrice,  above  Confluentes  (Coblenz) 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel.  The 
Notitia  places  it  between  Coblenz  and  Bingen.  It 
is  twice  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  under  the 
name  of  Baudobrica;  but  it  is  erroneously  placed 
between  Antunnacum  (Andernach)  and  Bonn.  The 
distances  in  the  Table  and  the  column  of  Tongem, 
where  it  is  named  Bondobrica,  fix  the  site  at  Bop- 
part,  which  is  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ehine,  be- 
tween Oberwesel  and  Coblenz.  The  name  Boppart 
is  the  same  as  the  name  Bobardia,  which  occurs  in 
mediaeval  documents.  [G.  L.] 

BAULI  (BavXoi),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Cam- 
pania, between  Baiae  and  Cape  klisenum.  It  was 
merely  an  obscure  village  before  it  became,  in  com- 
mon with  the  neighbouring  Baiae,  a place  of  resort 
for  wealthy  Eomans;  but  late  writers  absurdly  de- 
rived its  name  from  Boaulia  (BoavKia),  and  pre- 
tended that  Hercules  stabled  his  oxen  there ; whence 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  “ Herculei  Bauli.”  (xii.  156  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  107;  Symmach.  Ep.  i.  1.)  The 
orator  Hortensius  had  a villa  here  with  some  re- 
markable fish-ponds,  which  were  the  wonder  of  his 
contemporaries ; they  afterwards  passed  into  the 
possession  of  Antonia,  the  wife  of  Drusus.  (Van*. 
R.  R.  iii.  17  ; Plin.  ix.  55.  s.  81.)  It  is  in  this 
villa  that  Cicero  lays  the  scene  of  his  supposed  dia- 
logue with  Catulus  and  Lucullus,  which  forms  the 
second  book  of  the  Academics.  (Cic.  Acad.  ii.  3, 
40.)  Nero  afterwards  had  a viUa  here,  w'here 
Agrippina  landed,  and  was  received  by  him  just  be- 
fore he  caused  her  to  be  put  to  death.  Dion  Cas- 
sius represents  it  as  the  actual  scene  of  her  murder, 
but,  from  the  more  detailed  narrative  of  Tacitus,  it 
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appears  that  she  proceeded  from  thence  to  Baiae, 
and  there  embarked  with  the  view  of  retuiming  to 
Bauli ; and  when  the  attempt  to  drown  her  on  the 
passage  failed,  took  refuge  in  her  own  villa  near  the 
Lucrine  Lake,  where  she  was  soon  after  assassinated. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  4 — 8;  Suet.  Ner.  34;  Dion  Cass. 
Ixi.  13;  Mart.  iv.  63.)  We  learn  from  a letter  of 
Symmachus  that  Bauli  had  lost  nothing  of  its  plea- 
santness, and  was  still  occupied  by  numerous  villas, 
as  late  as  the  reign  of  Theodosius ; but  we  have  no 
subsequent  account  of  it.  The  modern  village  of 
Bacolo  stands  on  a ridge  of  hill  at  some  height  above 
the  sea,  but  it  is  evident,  both  from  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  “ ipso  in  litore  ” (1.  c.),  and  from 
the  narrative  of  Tacitus,  that  the  ancient  Bauli  was 
close  to  the  sea -shore;  the  range  of  villas  probably 
joining  those  of  Baiae,  so  that  the  two  names  are 
not  unfrequently  interchanged.  There  still  exist  on 
the  shore  extensive  ruins  and  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings,  which  have  every  appearance  of  having 
belonged  to  the  palace-like  villas  in  question.  Ad- 
joining these  are  a number  of  artificial  grottoes  or 
galleries,  commonly  called  Le  Cento  Camerelle, 
opening  out  to  the  sea;  the  precise  object  of  which 
is  unknown,  but  which  were  doubtless  connected 
with  some  of  the  villas  here.  On  the  hill  above  is 
an  immense  subteiTanean  and  vaulted  edifice,  which 
appears  to  have  been  a reseiwoir  for  water ; probably 
designed  for  the  supply  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum.  It 
is  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  kind  now  extant, 
and  is  commonly  called  La  Piscina  Mirahile.  (Eu- 
stace’s Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  417;  Komanelli,  vol. 
hi.  p.  510.)  [E.  H.  B,] 

BAUTAE  is  placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  on  a 
road  from  Darantasia  (^Moutiers  en  Tarentaise~)  to 
Geneva.  D’Anville  fixes  Bautae  at  Vieux  Annecy, 
a little  distance  north  of  the  town  of  Annecy  in 
Savoy.  [G.  L.] 

BAUTES,  BAUTIS,  or  BAUTISUS  (Bavrys, 
Baurmos;  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River),  one  of  the 
two  chief  rivers  of  Serica,  rising,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, from  three  sources,  one  in  the  Casii  M.,  another 
in  the  OttocoiTas  M.,  and  a third  in  the  Emodi  M. ; 
and  flowing  into  the  country  of  the  Sinae.  (Ptol.  vi. 
16.  § 3;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  The  three  sources 
of  Ptolemy  have  not  been  identified  with  any  cer- 
tainty. [P.  S.] 

BAUZAiSTUM  (Botzen),  a town  in  'Khaetia. 
(Paul.  Diac.  v.  36.) 

BAVO  (Plin.  hi.  26.  s.  30),  or  BOA  (Cod. 
Theod.  16.  tit.  5.  s.  53 ; also  Boae,  Amm.  Marc, 
xxii.  3;  Boia,  Ant.  Itin.  p.  523,  Wess. ; Bua),  an 
island  off  the  coast  of  Dalmatia  in  lllyricum,  used 
as  a place  of  banishment  under  the  emperors. 

BAZTRA  (to  Bd^ipa)  or  BEZI'RA,  a foi-t  of  the 
Assaceni,  at  the  S.  foot  of  M.  Paropamisus,  taken 
by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  27,  28 ; Curt.  viii.  10.  § 2.)  It  is  usually 
identified  with  Bajore  or  Bishore,  NW.  of  Peshawer; 
but  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  this  is  the  true 
site.  [P.  S.] 

BAZIUM  (Bailor  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 8),  a pro 
montory  which  formed  the  southern  extremity  of  Foul 
Bay  (Sinus  Immundus),  and  appears  to  be  the 
modem  Ras  el  Naschef.  It  was  in  lat.  24°  5'  N., 
in  the  Regio  Troglodytica,  and  was  the  northernmost 
projection  of  Aethiopia  Proper  on  the  coast  of  the 
Red  Sea.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEA'TIA  {Inscr.),  BIA'TIA  (Biaria,  Ptol.ii.  6. 
§ 9),  or  VIA'TIA  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a city  of  the  Ore- 
tani  in  Hispania  'farraconensis,  on  the  frontier  of  Bae- 
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tica:  now  Baeza,  on  the  Guadalquivir.  (Florez, 
vii.  p.  97 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  408.)  [P.  S.] 

BE'BII  MONTES.  [Illyricum.] 

BEBRY'CES  (Begpu/ces,  their  country  Be- 
^pvKla).  1.  A nation  on  the  Pontus  in  Asia. 
Stephanus  (5.  v.  Buavaioi)  also  mentions  the  Bys- 
naei  as  a tribe  of  Bebryces.  Strabo  (p.  295) 
supposes  the  Bebryces  to  have  been  of  Thracian 
stock,  and  that  their  first  place  of  settlement  in  Asia 
was  Mysia.  Dionysius  Periegetes  (805;  and  see 
the  commentary  of  Eustathius)  places  the  Bebryces 
where  the  river  Cius  enters  the  Propontis,  that  is, 
about  the  Gulf  of  Cius.  Eratosthenes  (Plin.  v.  30) 
enumerates  the  Bebryces  among  the  Asiatic  nations 
that  had  perished.  In  fact,  the  Bebryces  belong  to 
mythology  rather  than  to  history.  [G.  L.] 

2.  An  Iberian  people,  regarded  as  aboriginal, 
dwelling  on  both  sides  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  were 
wild  and  uncivilized,  and  subsisted  on  the  produce 
of  their  flocks  and  herds.  (Avien.  Or.  Marit.  485; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  420 — 443,  xv.  494;  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
516,  1305;  Zonar.  ^^ii.  21 ; Humboldt,  die  TJrhe- 
wohner  Hispaniens,  p.  94.)  [P.  S.] 

BECHEIRES  (Be'xeipes,  Be'xetpoi),  a barbarous 
tribe  on  the  coast  of  the  Pontus  (Apoll.  Rhod.  ii. 
396,  1246;  Dionys.  Perieg.  765),  mentioned  with 
the  Macrones,  and  as  east  of  the  Macrones.  Scylax, 
following  the  coast  from  east  to  west,  names  the 
Becheires,  and  then  the  Macrocephali,  supposed  by 
Cramer  to  be  the  Macrones;  but  Pliny  (vi.  3)  dis- 
tinguishes the  Macrones  and  Macrocephali.  Pliny’s 
enumeration  of  names  often  rather  confuses  than 
helps  us;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places 
the  Becheires.  But  we  might  infer  from  Pliny  and 
Mela  (i.  19)  that  they  were  west  of  Trapezus,  and 
east  of  the  Thermodon.  [G.  L.] 

BE  DA,  a position  placed  on  the  road  between 
Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier)  and  Cologne.  12  Gallic 
leagues  from  Trier.  It  appears  to  be  a place  called 
Bidburg.  The  name  Pagus  Bedensis  occurs  in  the 
notice  of  the  division  made  a.d.  870  of  the  posses- 
sions of  Lothaire  between  his  brothers  Louis  the  Ger- 
man and  Charles  the  Bald.  [G.  L.j 

BEDAIUM  or  BIDAIUM  (BabaKov),  a town  in 
Noricum.  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 3;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  236, 
257,  258;  Tab.  Pouting.)  Modern  geographers 
identify  it  with  Bamburg  or  with  Bv/rghausen  near 
the  point  w'here  the  Salzach  flow's  into  the  Danube. 
(Comp.  Orelli,  Inscript.  No.  1694,  where  a god 
Bedaius  is  mentioned,  who  was  probably  worshipped 
at  Bedaium.)  [L.  S.] 

BEDRIACUM  or  BEBRIACUM  (the  orthography 
of  the  name  is  very  uncertain,  but  the  best  MSS.  of 
Tacitus  give  the  first  form:  BySpiavou,  Joseph.  ; 
BrirpLuKou,  Plut. : Eth.  Bedriacensis),  a village  or 
small  town  (vicus)  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  be- 
tween Verona  and  Cremona..  Though  in  itself  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  not  mentioned  by  any  of 
the  ancient  geographers,  it  was  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  two  important  and  decisive  battles,  the  first 
in  A.  D.  69,  between  the  generals  of  Vitellius,  Cae- 
cina  and  Fabius  Valens,  and  those  of  Otho ; which 
ended  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  former : the 
second,  only  a few  months  later,  in  which  the  Vi- 
tellian  generals  were  defeated  in  their  turn  by 
Antonins  Primus,  the  lieutenant  of  Vespasian.  But 
the  former  battle,  from  its  being  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  the  death  of  Otho,  obtained  the  greatest 
note,  and  is  generally  meant  when  the  pugna 
Bedriacensis  ” is  mentioned.  Neither  of  the  two 
actions  was,  however,  in  fact,  fought  at,  or  close  to, 
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Bedriacmn,  but  on  the  road  from  thence  to  Cremona, 
and  considerably  nearer  to  the  latter  city : the  as- 
sailing army  having,  in  both  instances,  advanced 
from  Bedriacum.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  23,  39 — 44,  49, 
iii.  15,  20—25,  27;  Plut.  Otho,  8,  11—13;  Jo- 
seph. B.  J.  vf.  9.  § 9 ; Suet.  0th.  9 ; Eutrop.  vii. 
17 ; Viet.  Epit.  7;  Juv.  ii.  106,  and  Schol.  ad  loc.') 
The  position  of  Bedriacum  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  controversy.  From  the  detailed  narrative  of 
Tacitus  we  learn  that  it  was  on  the  high  road  from 
Verona  to  Cremona;  while  the  Tabula  places  Be- 
loriaco  (evidently  a mere  corruption  of  Bebriaco) 
on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  This  distance 
coincides  exactly  with  a point  on  the  modem  road 
from  Cremona  to  Mantua,  about  2 miles  E.  of 
S.  Lorenzo  Guazzone,  the  same  distance  NW.  of 
Bozzolo,  and  close  to  the  village  of  Calvatone,  from 
whence  a perfectly  direct  line  of  road  (now  aban- 
doned, but  probably  that  of  the  Koman  road)  leads 
by  Goito  to  Verona.  If  this  position  be  correct 
Bedriacum  was  situated  just  at  the  point  of  sepa- 
ration of  the  two  roads  from  Cremona,  one  of  which 
appears  from  Tacitus  (^Hist.  iii.  21)  to  have  been 
called  the  Via  Postumia.  Cluverius  placed  Be- 
driacum at  Canneto,  a small  town  on  the  Oglio 
(Ollius)  a few  miles  NW.  of  the  place  just  suggested : 
Mannert  fixes  it  at  S.  Lorenzo  Guazzone : D’Anville 
at  Cividale,  about  3 miles  S.  of  Bozzolo ; but  this 
is  probably  too  near  the  Padus.  The  precise  position 
must  depend  upon  the  course  of  the  Roman  road, 
which  has  not  been  correctly  traced.  We  leam  from 
Tacitus  that,  like  the  modem  high  roads  through 
this  flat  and  low  country,  it  was  carried  along  an 
elevated  causeway,  or  agger;  both  sides  being  oc- 
cupied with  low  and  marshy  meadows,  intersected 
with  ditches,  or  entangled  with  vines  trained  across 
from  tree  to  tree.  (Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  259 — 262 ; 
Mamiert,  Italien,  vol.  i.  p.  153  ; D’Anville,  Geogr. 
Awe.  p.  48.)  [E.H.B.] 

BEDU'NIA,  BEDUNENSES.  [Astures.] 
BEER  (Bgpd'),  mentioned  only  once  in  Scripture 
(Judges,  ix.  21).  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  and  St. 
Jerome  in  the  great  plain,  ten  miles  north  of  Eleuthe- 
ropolis  (BeitJebrin')^  and  a deserted  village  named  eZ- 
Bireh,  situated  near  the  site  of  Beth-Shemesh,  serves 
to  confirm  their  notice.  It  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  following,  though  they  are 
distinguished  by  the  above-cited  authors.  [G.W.] 
BEEROTH  (B7jpc^0),  the  plural  form  of  Beer, 
signifies  Wells.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  Jemsalem,  on  the  road 
to  Nicopolis,  or  Emmaus  (now  'Amwus').  But 
St.  Jerome’s  version  of  the  Onomasticon  places  it  on 
the  road  to  Neapolis  (Nablus')  at  the  same  distance 
from  Jerusalem.  This  would  correspond  very  nearly 
with  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of  el-Bireh, 
which  is  about  three  hours,  i.  e.  eight  or  nine  miles, 
north  of  Jemsalem,  on  the  high  road  to  Nablus. 

“ Many  large  stones,  and  various  substructions 
testify  to  the  antiquity  of  the  site  ” (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  130),  and  there  are  remains  of  two 
large  reservoirs,  formerly  fed  by  a copious  fountain, 
to  which  the  city  probably  owed  its  name.  It  was 
one  of  the  four  cities  of  the  Gibeonites,  and  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  (Josh.  ix.  17, 
xviii.  25;  Reland,  Palaest.  pp  484,  618.)  FG.W.] 
BEERSHEBA  (Brjpaogel),  “ The  Welf  of  the 
Oath;”  so  named  from  an  incident  in  the  life  of 
Abraham  (Gen.  xxi.  25,  &c.),  and  afterwards  the  | 
site  of  a city,  situated  in  that  part  of  Judah,  which  ^ 
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was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Simeon.  (Josh.  xv.  28, 
xix.  2.)  It  is  proverbial  as  the  southernmost  ex- 
tremity of  the  Land  of  Israel,  and  was  in  the 
time  of  Eusebius  a very  extensive  village  twenty 
miles  south  of  Hebron.  It  was  then  occupied  by  a 
Roman  garrison.  Its  name  is  still  preserved,  and 
the  site  is  marked  by  two  fine  ancient  wells,  and 
extensive  mins.  (Reland,  s.  v. ; Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  301 — 303.)  It  is  12  hours,  or  more  than 
30  Roman  miles,  S.  W.  by  W.  of  Hebron.  [G.  W.] 

BEGORRI'TIS  LACUS,  mentioned  only  by  Livy 
(xlii.  53),  was  situated  in  Eordaea  in  Macedonia, 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  a town  Begorra. 
Leake  supposes  Begorra  to  have  been  situated  at 
Kalidri,  and  the  Begorritis  Lacus  to  be  the  small 
lake  of  Kitrini.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  iii. 
pp.  289,  31 6.) 

BELBINA  (B4\€iva  ; Eth.  Be\€ivirr)s,  Her, , 
more  correctly  BeAgivTjTTjs,  Steph.  B. : St.  George)^ 
a small  island,  very  lofty  and  difficult  of  access 
situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  about 
10  miles  from  the  promontory  of  Sunium.  Although 
nearer  Attica  than  the  Peloponnesus,  it  was  reckoned 
to  belong  to  the  latter.  Hence,  it  was  doubtless 
inhabited  by  Dorians,  and  was  probably  a colony 
from  Belemina  (also  written  Belmina  and  Belbina), 
a town  on  the  confines  of  Laconia  and  Ai'cadia. 
[Belemina.]  Themistocles  quotes  the  name  of 
this  island  as  one  of  the  most  insignificant  spots  in 
Hellas.  (Herod,  viii.  125.)  The  island  was  inhabited 
in  antiquity.  On  all  the  slopes  of  the  hills  there 
are  traces  of  the  ancient  terraces ; and  on  one  of  the 
summits  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town.  But  nei- 
ther inscriptions  nor  coins  have  yet  been  found  on 
the  island.  (Scylax,  p.  20  ; Strab.  viii.  p.  375,  ix. 
p.  398;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ; Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.) 

BELEA,  a place  which  is  mentioned  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.,  between  Genabum,  Orleans,  and  Brivo- 
dumm  (Briar e).  Its  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
BELEMPNA,  BELMFNA,  or  BELBFNA  (Be- 
Xe/jLira,  BeKpiva,  BeAgiVa:  Eth.  BeA^ivbrrjs,  Steph. 
B.),  a town  in  the  NW.  frontier  of  Laconia,  the  territory 
of  which  was  called  Behninatis.  (BeAfuvdrLs,  Polyb. 
ii.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  It  was  originally  an 
Ai'cadian  town,  but  was  conquered  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians at  an  early  period,  and  annexed  to  their 
territory;  although  Pausanias  does  not  believe  this 
statement.  (Pans.  viii.  35.  § 4.)  After  the  battle 
of  Leuctra  Belbina  was  restored  to  Arcadia;  most 
of  its  inhabitants  were  removed  to  the  newly  founded 
city  of  Megalopolis;  and  the  place  continued  to  be  a 
dependency  of  the  latter  city.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4; 
Plut.  Cleom.  4 ; Polyb.  ii.  54.)  In  the  wars  of  the 
Achaean  league,  the  Belminatis  was  a constant 
source  of  contention  between  the  Spartans  and 
Achaeans.  Under  Machanidas  or  Nabis,  the  tyrants 
of  Sparta,  the  Belminatis  was  again  annexed  to 
Laconia ; but  upon  the  subjugation  of  Sparta  by 
Philopoemen  in  b.c.  188,  the  Belminatis  was  once 
more  annexed  to  the  temtory  of  Megalopolis.  (Liv 
xxxviii.  34.)  The  Behninatis  is  a mountainous 
district,  in  which  the  Eurotas  takes  its  rise  from 
many  springs.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Pans.  iii.  21.  § 3.) 
The  mountains  of  Belemina,  now  called  Tzimbaru, 
rise  to  the  height  of  4108  feet.  Belemina  is  said 
by  Pausanias  (1.  c.)  to  have  been  100  stadia  from 
Pellana,  and  is  placed  by  Leake  on  the  summit  of 
Mount  Khelmos,  upon  which  there  are  Hellenic  re- 
mains. (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  20 ; Pelopon^ 
nesiaca,  pp.  203  234.  237  366.) 
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BELENDI,  a people  of  Aquitania,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iv,  19),  whose  name  appears  to  be  pre- 
served in  that  of  Belin^  a small  place  in  the  Landes, 
between  Bordeaux  and  Bayonne.  The  place  is 
called  Belinum  in  some  old  documents,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river  Pons  Belini.  Belin  is  on  the  small 
river  Leyre,  in  the  department  of  Les  Landes,  which 
runs  through  the  dreary  Landes  into  the  Bassin 
d' Arcachon.  [G.  L.] 

BELE'RIUM,  the  Land's  End,  in  Britain.  Bele- 
rium  is  the  form  in  Diodorus  Siculus  (v.  21). 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 3)  has  Bolerium ; specially  stat- 
ing that  Bolerium  and  Antivestaeum  were  synony- 
mous. [R.  G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  Caesar  (5.  G.  i.  1)  makes  the  Belgae, 
by  which  he  means  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  one  of 
the  great  divisions  of  Gallia.  The  Belgae  were  se- 
parated from  their  southern  neighbours  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seine  and  the  Marne  (Matrona),  a branch 
of  the  Seine.  Their  boundary  on  the  west  was  the 
Ocean;  on  the  east  and  north  the  lower  course  of 
the  Rhine.  Caesar’s  Gallia  extends  as  far  as  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine  (-B.  G.  iv.  10),  and  includes  the 
Insula  Batavorum  [Batavorum  Insula]  ; but 
there  is  a debated  point  or  two  about  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhine,  which  is  better  discussed  elsewhere 
[Rhenus].  Caesar  does  not  fix  the  boundary  of  ' 
the  Belgae  between  the  source  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Rhine ; but  as  the  Lingones  and  the  Sequani  seem 
to  be  the  most  northern  of  the  Celtae  in  these  parts, 
the  boundary  may  have  run  from  the  source  of  the 
Marne  along  the  Cote  d'  Or  and  the  Faucilles  to  the 
Vosges  (Vosegus  Mens);  and  the  Vosegus  was  the 
boundary  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Douhs  (Dubis) 
to  its  termination  in  the  angle  fonned  by  the  junc- 
ture of  the  Nahe  and  the  Rhine,  near  Bingen, 
with  this  exception  that  the  Mediomatrici  extended 
to  the  Rhine  (^B.  G.  iv.  10).  The  people  on  the 
east  of  the  Vosges  were  Germans,  Vangiones,  Neine- 
tes,  Tribocci,  who  occupied  the  plain  of  Alsace,  and 
perhaps  somewhat  more.  (Tacit.  German.  28.) 
These  three  tribes,  or  a part  of  each,  were  in  the 
army  of  Ariovistus.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  51.)  As  to 
the  Tribocci  at  least,  their  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar’s  time,  is  certain  (5.  G.  iv. 
10).  Strabo  (p.  194)  speaks  of  them  as  having 
crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gallia,  without  mentioning  the 
time  of  this  passage.  The  Nemetes  and  Vangiones 
may  have  settled  west  of  the  Rhine  after  Caesar’s 
time,  and  this  supposition  agrees  with  Caesar’s 
text,  who  does  not  mention  them  in  B.  G.  iv.  12, 
which  he  should  have  done,  if  they  had  then  been 
on  the  Gallic  side  of  the  Rhine.  Caesar’s  military 
operations  in  Gallia  did  not  extend  to  any  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine.  The 
battle  in  which  he  defeated  Ariovistus  was  probably 
fought  in  the  plain  of  Alsace,  north  of  Bale;  but 
Caesar  certainly  advanced  no  further  north  in  that 
direction,  for  it  was  unnecessary:  he  finished  this 
German  war  by  driving  the  Germans  into  the  Rhine. 

Caesar  gives  to  a part  of  the  whole  country,  which 
he  calls  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  the  name  of  Bel- 
gium (5.  G.  V.  12,  24,  25);  a term  which  he  might 
form  after  the  fashion  of  the  Roman  names,  Latium 
and  Samnium.  But  the  reading  “ Belgio  ” is  some- 
what uncertain,  for  the  final  o and  the  s may  easily 
have  been  confounded  in  the  MSS. ; and  though  the 
MSS.  are  in  favour  of  “ Belgio”  in  v.  12,25,  they 
are  in  favour  of  “ Belgis”  in  v.  24.  The  form 
“ Belgio”  occurs  also  in  Hirtius  (5.  G.  viii.  46,  49, 
54),  in  the  common  texts.  The  form  “ Belgium,” 
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which  wtuld  decide  the  matter,  does  not  occur  in  the 
Gallic  war.  But  whether  Belgium  is  a genuine  form 
or  not,  Caesar  uses  either  Belgium  or  Belgae,  in  a 
limited  sense,  as  well  as  in  the  general  sense  of  a 
third  part  of  Gallia.  For  in  v.  24,  where  he  is  de- 
scribing the  position  of  his  troops  during  the  winter 
of  the  year  b.  c.  54 — 53,  he  speaks  of  three  legions 
being  quartered  in  Belgium  or  among  the  Belgae, 
while  he  mentions  others  as  quartered  among  the 
Morini,  the  Nervii,  the  Essui,  the  Remi,  the  Treviri, 
and  the  Eburones,  all  of  whom  are  Belgae,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term.  The  part  designated  by 
the  term  Belgium  or  Belgae  in  v.  24,  is  the  country 
of  the  Bellovaci  (v.  46).  In  Hirtius  (viii.  46,  47) 
the  town  of  Nemetocenna  (^Arras'),  the  chief  place  of 
the  Atrebates,  is  placed  in  Belgium.  The  position 
of  the  Ambiani,  between  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Atre- 
bates, would  lead  to  a probable  conclusion  that  the 
Ambiani  were  Belgae;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
comparison  with  v.  24,  for  Caesar  placed  three  legions 
in  Belgium,  under  three  commanders;  and  though  he 
only  mentions  the  place  of  one  of  them  as  being  among 
the  Bellovaci,  we  may  conclude  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  two  from  the  names  of  the  Ambiani 
and  Atrebates  being  omitted  in  the  enumeration  in 
V.  24.  There  was,  then,  a people,  or  three  peoples, 
specially  named  Belgae,  whom  Caesar  places  between 
the  Oise  and  the  upper  basin  of  the  Schelde,  in  the 
old  French  provinces  of  Picardie,  and  Artois.  We 
might  be  inclined  to  consider  the  Caleti  as  Belgae, 
from  their  position  between  the  three  Belgic  peoples 
and  the  sea ; and  some  geographers  support  this  con- 
clusion by  a passage  in  Hirtius  (viii.  6),  but  this 
passage  would  also  make  us  conclude  that  the  Au- 
lerci  were  Belgae,  and  that  would  be  false. 

In  B.  G.  ii.  4,  Caesar  enumerates  the  principal 
peoples  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  in  its  vrider 
sense,  which,  besides  those  above  enumerated,  were: 
the  Suessiones,  who  bordered  on  the  Remi;  the  Me- 
napii  in  the  north,  on  the  lower  Maas,  and  bordering 
on  the  Morini  on  the  south  and  the  Batavi  on  the 
north;  the  Caleti,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Seine;  the  Ve- 
locasses  on  the  Seine,  in  the  Vexin;  the  Veromandui, 
north  of  the  Suessiones,  in  Vermandois,  and  the 
Aduatuci  on  the  Maas,  and  probably  about  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Maas  and  Samhre.  The  Condrusi, 
Eburones,  Caeraesi,  and  Paemani,  who  are  also  men- 
tioned in  B.  G.  ii.  4,  were  called  by  the  general  name 
of  German!.  They  were  all  in  the  basin  of  the  Maas, 
extending  from  Tongern,  southwards,  but  chiefly  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maas ; and  the  Eburones  ex- 
tended to  the  Rhine.  The  Aduatuci  were  said  to  be 
Teutones  and  Cimbri.  (^B.  G.  ii.  29.) 

Besides  these  peoples,  there  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (5.  G.  v.  5)  the  Meldi,  who  are  not  the  Meldi 
on  the  Seine,  but  near  Bruges,  or  thereabouts ; and 
the  Batavi,  in  the  Insula  Batavorum.  [Batavorum 
Insula.]  The  Segni,  mentioned  in  B.  G.  vi.  32 
with  the  Condrusi,  were  probably  Germans,  and  si- 
tuated in  Namur.  The  Ambivareti  (^B.  G.  iv.  9,  vii. 
90)  are  of  doubtful  position.  The  Mediomatrici, 
south  of  the  Treviri,  were  included  in  Caesar’s  Belgae ; 
and  also  the  Leuci,  south  of  the  Mediomatrici.  The 
Parisii,  on  the  Seine,  were  Celtae.  These  are  the 
peoples  included  in  Caesar’s  Belgae,  except  some 
few,  such  as  those  mentioned  in  B.  G.  v.  39,  of  whom 
we  know  nothing. 

This  division  of  Gallia  comprehends  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Seine,  the  basin  of  the  Somme,  of  the 
Schelde,  and  of  the  Maas;  and  the  basin  of  the 
Mosel,  which  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Rhine.  It 
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is  a plain  country,  and  contains  no  mountain  range 
except  the  Vosges.  The  hills  that  hound  the  hasin 
of  the  Mosel  are  inconsiderable  elevations.  The 
tract  of  the  Ardennes  (the  Arduenna  Silva),  is 
rugged,  but  not  mountainous.  There  is  also  the 
hilly  tract  along  the  Maas  between  Dinant  and 
Liege,  and  north  and  east  as  far  as  Aix-la-Chapelle. 
The  rest  is  level,  and  is  a part  of  the  great  plain  of 
Northern  Europe. 

Caesar  (5.  G.  1)  makes  the  Belgae  distinct 
from  the  Celtae  and  Aquitani  in  usages,  political  con- 
stitution, and  language;  but  little  weight  is  due  to 
this  general  expression,  for  it  appears  that  those 
whom  Caesar  calls  Belgae  were  not  all  one  people ; 
they  had  pure  Germans  among  them,  and,  besides 
this,  they  were  mixed  with  Germans.  The  Eemi 
told  Caesar  (5.  G.  ii.  4)  that  most  of  the  Belgae 
were  of  German  origin,  that  they  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  of  old,  and,  being  attracted  by  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  had  settled  in  the  parts  about  there,  and  ex- 
pelled the  Galli  who  were  the  cultivators  of  those 
parts.  This  is  the  true  meaning  of  Caesar’s  text: 
a story  of  an  ancient  invasion  from  the  north  and 
east  of  the  Rhine  by  Germanic  people,  of  which  we 
have  a particular  instance  in  the  case  of  the  Batavi 
[Batavi]  ; of  the  Galli  who  were  disturbed,  being  at 
that  remote  time  an  agricultural  people,  and  of  their 
being  expelled  by  the  Germans.  But  Caesar’s  words 
do  not  admit  any  further  inference  than  that  these 
German  invaders  occupied  the  parts  near  the  Rhine. 
The  Treviri  and  Nervii  affected  a German  origin 
(Tacit.  German.  28),  which,  if  it  be  true,  must 
imply  that  they  had  some  reason  for  affecting  it;  and 
also  that  they  were  not  pure  Germans,  or  they  might 
have  said  so.  Strabo  (p.  192)  makes  the  Nervii 
Germans.  The  fact  of  Caesar  making  such  a river 
as  the  Marne  a boundary  between  Belgic  and  Celtic 
peoples,  is  a proof  that  he  saw  some  marked  distinc- 
tion between  Belgae  and  Celtae,  though  there  were 
many  points  of  resemblance.  Now,  as  most  of  the 
Belgae  were  Germans  or  of  German  origin,  as  the 
Remi  believed  or  said,  there  must  have  been  some 
who  were  not  Germans  or  of  German  origin;  and 
if  we  exclude  the  Menapii,  the  savage  Nervii,  and 
the  pure  Germans,  we  cannot  affirm  that  any  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Belgae  were  Germans.  The 
name  of  the  Morini  alone  is  evidence  that  they  are 
not  Germans;  for  their  name  is  only  a variation  of 
the  form  Armorici. 

Within  the  time  of  man’s  memory,  when  Caesar 
was  in  Gallia,  Divitiacus,  a king  of  the  Suessiones, 
was  the  most  powerful  prince  in  all  Gallia,  and  had 
established  his  authority  e\  en  in  Britain  {B.  G.  ii.  4). 
Belgae  had  also  passed  into  Britain,  and  settled  there 
m the  maritime  parts  {B.  G.  v.  12),  and  they  re- 
tained the  names  of  the  peoples  from  which  they 
came.  The  direct  historical  conclusion  from  the  an- 
cient authorities  as  to  the  Belgae,  is  this : they  were 
a Celtic  people,  some  of  whom  in  Caesar’s  time  were 
mixed  with  Germans,  without  having  lost  their  na- 
tional cha  racteristics.  Caesar,  wanting  a name  under 
which  he  could  comprehend  all  the  peoples  north  of 
the  Seine,  took  the  name  of  Belgae,  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  general  name  of  a few  of  the  most 
powerful  peoples  bordering  on  the  Seine.  Strabo 
u"  makes  a marked  distinction  between 

the  Aquitani  and  the  rest  of  the  people  of  Celtica  or 
Gallia  Transalpina,  states  that  the  rest  have  the 
Gallic  or  Celtic  physical  characteristics,  but  that 
ey  have  not  all  the  same  language,  some  differing 
ft  ittle  in  tongue,  and  in  their  political  forms  and 
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habits  a little;  all  which  expresses  as  great  a degree 
of  uniformity  among  peoples  spread  over  so  large  a 
surface  as  could  by  any  possibility  exist  in  the  state 
of  civilization  at  that  time.  Strabo,  besides  the  Com- 
meniarii  of  Caesar,  had  the  work  of  Posidonius  as 
an  authority,  who  had  travelled  in  Gallia. 

When  Augustus  made  a fourfold  division  of  Gallia, 
B.  c.  27,  which  in  fact  subsisted  before  him  in 
Caesar’s  time, — for  the  Provincia  is  a division  of 
Gallia  independent  of  Caesar’s  threefold  division 
iJB.  G.  i.  1), — he  enlarged  Aquitania  [Aquitania], 
and  he  made  a division  named  Lugdunensis,  of  which 
Lugdunum  {Lyon)  was  the  capital.  Strabo’s  de- 
scription of  this  fourfold  division  is  not  clear,  and  it 
is  best  explained  by  considering  the  new  division  of 
Gallia  altogether.  [Gallia.]  Strabo,  after  de- 
scribing some  of  the  Belgic  tribes,  says  (p.  194), 
“ the  rest  are  the  peoples  of  the  Paroceanitic  Belgae, 
among  whom  are  the  Veneti.”  The  word  Parocean- 
itic is  the  same  as  Caesar’s  Armoric,  or  the  peoples 
on  the  sea.  He  also  mentions  the  Osismi,  who  were 
neighbours  of  the  Veneti.  This  passage  has  been 
used  to  prove  (Thierry,  Hist,  des  Gaulois,  Lnirod.) 
that  these  Paroceanitic  Belgae,  the  Veneti  and  their 
neighbours,  and  the  Belgae  north  of  the  Seine,  were 
two  peoples  or  confederations  of  the  same  race ; and  as 
the  Veneti  were  Celts,  so  must  the  Belgae  north  of 
the  Seine  be.  It  might  be  said  that  Strabo  here 
uses  Belgae  in  the  sense  of  the  extended  Belgian  di- 
vision, for  he  clearly  means  to  say  that  this  division 
comprehended  some  part  of  the  country  between  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine,  the  western  part  at  least.  But 
his  account  of  the  divisions  of  Gallia  is  so  confused 
that  it  cannot  be  relied  on,  nor  does  it  agree  with 
that  of  Pliny.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  some 
changes  were  made  in  the  divisions  of  Gallia  be- 
tween the  time  of  Augustus  and  the  time  of  Pliny. 
[Gallia.]  ^ ^ [G.  L.] 

BELGAE.  ABritish  population,  is  first  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Belgae  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 28). 
Caesar’s  notice  extends  only  to  the  fact  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island  being  inhabited  “ by  those  who 
are  recorded  to  have  been  bom  in  the  island  itself ; 
whereas  the  sea-coast  is  the  occupancy  of  immigrants 
from  the  country  of  the  Belgae,  brought  over  for  the 
sake  of  either  war  or  plunder.  All  these  are  called 
by  names  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  the  states  they 
came  from — names  which  they  have  retained  in  the 
country  upon  which  they  made  war,  and  in  the  land 
whereon  they  settled.”  {B.  G.  v.  12.) 

How  far  do  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  notice  the  same 
population  ? Ptolemy’s  locality,  though  the  exact 
extent  of  the  area  is  doubtful,  is,  to  a certain  degree, 
very  definitely  fixed.  The  Belgae  lay  to  the  south 
of  the  Dobuni,  whose  chief  town  was  Corineum 
{Cirencester').  They  also  lay  to  the  east  and  north 
of  the  Durotriges  of  Z>or-setshire.  Venta  ( Win- 
chester) was  one  of  the  towns,  and  Aquae  Sulis 
{Bath)  another.  Calleva  {Silcheste?')  was  not  one  of 
them ; on  the  contrary,  it  belonged  to  the  Attrebatii. 
This  coincides  nearly  with  the  county  of  Wilts,  parts 
of  Somerset  and  Hants  being  also  included.  It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Belgae  of  Ptolemy  agree 
with  those  of  Caesar  only  in  belonging  to  the  southern 
part  of  Britain,  They  are  chiefly  an  inland  popula- 
tion, and  touch  the  sea  only  on  the  south  and  west ; 
not  on  the  east,  or  the  part  more  especially  opposite 
Belgium.  It  must  also  be  observed  that  Wilts  is 
the  county  where  the  monumental  remains  of  the 
ancient  occupants  of  Britain  are  at  once  the  most 
numerous  and  characteristic. 
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But  the  Belgic  area  of  Britain  may  be  carried  fur- 
ther eastwards  by  considering  the  Attrebatii  as  a 
Belgic  population  •,  in  which  case  Belgae  is  a generic 
term,  and  Attrebatii  the  specific  name  of  one  of  the 
divisions  it  includes;  and  by  admitting  the  evidence 
of  Richard  of  Cirencester  we  may  go  further  still. 
[Bibroci.]  To  this  line  of  criticism,  however,  it  may 
be  objected,  that  it  is  as  little  warranted  by  the  text 
of  Caesar  as  by  that  of  Ptolemy. 

The  Belgae  of  Caesar  require  Kent  and  Sussex  as 
their  locality:  those  of  Ptolemy,  and  Somerset. 
The  reconciliation  of  these  different  conditions  has 
been  attempted.  An  extension  westward  between 
the  times  of  the  two  writers  has  given  one  hypothesis. 
But  this  is  beset  vdth  difficulties.  To  say  nothing 
about  the  extent  to  which  the  time  in  question  was 
the  epoch  of  conquests  almost  exclusively  Roman, 
the  reasons  for  believing  the  sources  of  Ptolemy  to 
have  been  earlier  than  the  time  of  Caesar  are  cogent. 

In  the  mind  of  the  present  winter,  the  fact  that 
Ptolemy’s  authorities  dealt  with  was  the  existence 
in  Britain  of  localities  belonging  to  populations 
called  Belgae  and  Attrebatii ; a fact  known  to  Caesar 
also.  Another  fact  known  to  Caesar  was,  the  ex- 
istence of  Belgic  immigrants  along  the  shores  of 
Kent  and  Sussex.  Between  these  there  is  as  little 
necessary  connection  as  there  is  between  the  settle- 
ments of  the  modern  Germans  in  London,  and  the 
existence  of  German  geographical  names  in  -sted, 
-hurst.,  &c.,  in  Kent.  But  there  is  an  apparent  one ; 
ana  this  either  Caesar  or  his  authorities  assumed. 
Belgae  and  Attrebates  he  found  in  Kent,  just  as  men 
from  Delmen-^ors<  may  probably  be  found  at  present ; 
and  populations  called  Belgae  and  Attrebates  he 
heard  of  in  parts  not  very  distant  just  as  men  of 
Gould-Ayrsi  or  Mid-ZiMrs^  may  be  heard  of  now. 
He  connected  the  two  as  nine  ethnologists  out  of  ten, 
with  equally  limited  data,  would  have  done, — logi- 
cally, but  eiToneously. 

The  professed  Keltic  scholar  may  carry  the  criti- 
cism further,  and  probably  explain  the  occurrence  of 
the  names  in  question — and  others  like  them — upon 
the  principle  just  suggested.  He  may  succeed  in 
showing  that  the  forms  Belg-  and  Attrebat-,  have  a 
geographical  or  political  signification.  The  first  is 
one  of  importance.  The  same,  or  a similar,  com- 
bination of  sounds  occurs  in  Blatum  Bulg-ixxm.,  a 
station  north  of  the  Solway  ; in  the  Numerics 
k.-bulc-oram  stationed  at  Anderida ; and  in  the 
famous  Yvc-holgs  of  Ireland.  Two  obser\’ations 
apply  to  these  last.  Like  the  Attacotti  [Atta- 
coTTi],  they  occur  only  in  the  fabulous  portion  of 
Irish  history.  Like  the  -lihet  in  such  words  as  quod- 
lihet,  quibus-Zi'6e<,  the  Bolg  is  unflected,  the  fir-  only 
being  dechned — so  that  the  forms  are  Fir-Bolg 
(Belgae),  Feroib-Bolg  (Belgis).  This  is  against 
the  word  being  a true  proper  name.  Lastly,  it 
should  be  added,  that,  though  the  word  Belgae  in 
Britain  is  not  generic,  it  is  so  in  Gaul,  where  there 
is  no  such  population  as  that  of  the  Belgae,  except 
so  far  as  it  is  Nervian,  Attrebatian,  Menapian,  &c. 

That  the  Belgae  of  Britain  were  in  the  same  eth- 
nological  category  with  the  Belgae  of  Gaul,  no  more 
follows  from  the  identity  of  name,  than  it  follows 
that  Cambro-Briton  and  Italian  belong  to  the 
same  family,  because  each  is  called  Welsh.  The 
truer  evidence  is  of  a more  indirect  nature,  and  lies 
in  the  fact  of  the  Britannic  Belgae  being  in  the 
same  category  with  the  rest  of  the  Britons,  the  rest 
of  the  Britons  being  as  the  Gauls,  and  the  Gauls  as 
the  continental  Belgae.  That  the  first  and  last  of 
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these  three  propositions  has  been  doubted  is  well 
known ; in  other  words,  it  is  well  known  that  good 
writers  have  looked  upon  the  Belgae  as  Germans. 
The  Gallic  Belgae,  however,  rather  than  the  Bri- 
tannic, are  the  tribes  with  whom  this  question  rests. 
All  that  need  be  said  here  is,  that  of  the  three  Belgic 
towns  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (Ischalis,  Aquae  Sulis, 
and  Venta),  none  is  Germanic  in  name,  whilst  one  is 
Latin,  and  the  third  eminently  British,  as  may  be  seen 
by  comparing  the  Venta  Siluram  and  the  Venta 
Icenorum  with  the  Venta  Belgarum.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BE'LGICA.  [Gallia.] 

BELGINUM.  [Gallia.] 

BE'LGIUM.  [Belgae.] 

BELIAS.  [Balissus.] 

BE'LION.  [Gallaecia.] 

BELISAMA  (Aestuarium),  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 2)  as  south  of  Morecambe 
{Morecame  Bay),  and,  consequently,  most  probably 
the  mouth  of  the  Kibble,  though  Horsley  identifies  it 
with  that  of  the  Mersey.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BELLI  (BeAAol),  one  of  the  smaller  tribes  of  the 
Celtiberi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with  the  pow- 
erful city  of  Segeda  (fieygbT}),  the  revolt  of  which 
commenced  the  Celtiberian  War.  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2; 
Appian.  de  Reb.  Hisp.  44,  45.)  [P.  S.] 

BELLINTUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  marked  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itin.  between  Avignon  and  Arles. 
The  distance  identifies  it  with  Barbentane,  accord- 
ing to  D'AnviUe,  and  with  Lauzac,  according  to 
others.  [G.  L.] 

BELLOCASSES.  [Vellocasses.] 
BELLO'VACI  (BeXXoaKoi,  Strabo,  p.  195),  a 
Belgic  people,  the  first  of  the  Belgae  in  numbers  and 
influence  (^B.  G.  ii.  4, 8 ; vii.  59).  It  was  reported  to 
Caesar  that  they  could  muster  100,000  armed  men. 
[Belgae.]  Their  position  was  between  the  Somme 
(Samara)  and  the  Seine,  S.  of  the  Ambiani,  E.  of 
the  Caleti,  and  W.  of  the  Suessones.  It  is  conjec- 
tured that  the  small  tribe  of  the  Sylvanectes,  E.  of 
the  Oise,  who  are  not  mentioned  in  Caesar,  were  in 
his  time  included  among  the  Bellovaci.  The  whole 
extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Bellovaci  probably  com- 
prehended the  dioceses  of  Beauvais  and  of  Senlis. 
Ptolemy  mentions  Caesaromagus  (^Beauvais)  as  the 
capital  of  the  Bellovaci  in  his  time.  The  only  place 
that  Caesar  mentions  is  Bratuspantium.  [Bratus- 
pantium.]  [G.  L.] 

BELON  (BeAwr,  Strab.  iii.  p.  140,  Steph.  B.: 
Eth.  BeXwvios,  comp.  s.  v.  BtjAos),  or  BAELON 
(BaiXur,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 5 ; Marc.  Herac.  p.  40 ; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iii.  42 ; coins),  a city  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  a river  of  the 
same  name  (probably  the  Barbate),  which  Marcian 
places  between  150  and  200  stadia  S.  E.  of  the 
Prom.  Junonis  ((7.  Trafalgar).  The  city  was  a 
considerable  port,  with  establishments  for  salting 
fish;  and  it  is  6 m.  p.  W.  of  Mellaria  and  12  E.  of 
Besippo  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  407,  where  it  has  the  sur- 
name Claudia),  at  the  entrance  of  the  Fretum  Ga- 
ditanum  (^Straits  of  Gibraltar)  from  the  Atlantic 
(Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  1),  directly  opposite  to 
Tingis,  in  Mauretania,  and  was  the  usual  place  of 
embarcation  for  persons  crossing  over  to  that  city 
(Strab.  1.  c.),  the  distance  to  which  was  reckoned 
30  Roman  miles  (Plin.  v.  1),  or  220  stadia  Qtin. 
Ant.  p.  495).  Its  ruins  are  still  seen  at  the  place 
called  Belonia,  or  Bolonia,  3 Spanish  miles  W.  of 
Tarifa.  There  is  a coin  with  the  epigraph  bailo. 
(^Philos.  Trans,  vol.  xxx.  p.  922  ; Florez,  Med 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  635,  vol.  iii.  p.  152;  Mionnet, 
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vol.  i.  p.  7,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  14 ; Sestini,  p.  33  ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  295, 
343.)  [P.  S.] 

BELSrNUM,  a place  marked  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  between  Climberris  (Aw^)andLugdunumCon- 
venarum  (St.  Bertrand  de  Comminges).  Belsinum 
is  probably  the  Besino  of  the  Table.  D’Anville  sup- 
poses that  the  site  may  be  Bernet ; others  take  it  to 
be  Massev/re : but  neither  distances  nor  names  seem 
to  enable  us  to  fix  the  site  with  certainty.  [G.  L.] 
BELSTNUM  (BeAciJ/oi/,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58),  a city 
of  the  Celtiberians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  after- 
wards called  Vivarium.  Its  site  is  marked  at  Vivel, 
near  Segarhe  in  Valencia,  by  Eoman  ruins  and  in- 
scriptions. (Laborde,  Itin.deV Espagne,yo\.  ii.  p.346, 
3rd  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

BELU'NUM  or  BELLUNUM  (BeAoDyoi/),  a con- 
siderable town  in  the  interior  of  Venetia,  still  called 
Belluno.  It  was  situated  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Plavis  (Piave),  about  20  miles  NE.  of  Feltria,  and 
almost  on  the  borders  of  Khaetia.  It  was  probably 
in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times  the  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district.  (Plin,  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 30;  P.  Diac.  vi.  26 ; Orell.  Inscr.  69.)  [E.H.B.] 

BELUS  (BTjAeils),  called  also  Pagida  by  Pliny 
(v.  19),  a small  river  of  Palestine,  described  by 
Pliny  as  taking  its  rise  from  a lake  named  Cendevia, 
at  the  roots  of  Mount  Carmel,  which  after  running  five 
miles  enters  the  sea  near  Ptolemais  (xxxvi.  26)  two 
stadia  from  the  city,  according  to  Josephus.  (B.  J. 
ii.  2.  § 9.)  It  is  chiefly  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients for  its  vitreous  sand,  and  the  accidental  dis- 
covery of  the  manufacture  of  glass  is  ascribed  by 
Pliny  to  the  banks  of  this  river,  which  he  describes 
as  a sluggish  stream,  of  unwholesome  water,  but 
consecrated  by  religious  ceremonies.  (Comp.  Tac. 
Hist.  V.  7.)  It  is  now  called  Nahr  Nalman;  but 
the  lake  Cendevia  has  disappared.  It  is  an  inge- 
nious conjecture  of  Reland  that  its  ancient  appel- 
lation may  be  the  origin  of  the  Greek  name  for  glass, 
oeAby,  or  va\6s.  (Balaest.  p.  290.)  [G.  W.j 

BEMBINA.  [Nemea.] 

BENA'CUS  LACUS  (BrivaKOs  Xigrif},  Strab, ; 
BatVa/cos,  Ptol.),  a lake  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  formed  by  the  river  Mincius,  now 
called  the  Lago  di  Garda.  (Phn.  iii.  19.  s.  23  ; 
Virg.  Aen.  x.  205.)  It  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
lakes  in  Italy,  greatly  exceeding  both  the  Lacus 
Larius  and  Verbanus  in  breadth  and  suprficial 
extent,  though  inferior  to  them  in  length.  Strabo, 
on  the  authority  of  Polybius,  states  its  length  at 
500  stadia,  and  its  breadth  at  130  (iv.  p.  209); 
but  the  former  distance  is  greatly  exaggerated,  its 
real  length  being  less  than  30  G.  miles,  or  300 
stadia : its  greatest  breadth  is  nearly  10  G.  miles. 
The  northern  half  of  it,  which  is  pent  in  between 
lofty  and  very  precipitous  mountains,  is  however 
comparatively  narrow : it  is  only  the  southern  portion 
which  expands  to  the  considerable  breadth  above 
stated.  The  course  of  the  lake  is  nearly  straight 
from  NNE.  to  SSW.,  so  that  the  north  winds  from 
the  high  Alps  sweep  down  it  with  unbroken  force, 
and  the  storms  on  its  surface  exceed  in  violence 
those  on  auy  other  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Hence 
Virgil  justly  speaks  of  it  as  rising  into  waves,  and 
roaring  like  the  sea.  (Fluciibus  et  fremitu  assur- 
gens  Benace  marino,  Virg.  G.  ii.  160  ; Serv.  ad  loc.') 
The  shore  at  its  southern  extremity  is  comparatively 
low,  being  bounded  only  by  gently  sloping  hiUs, 
from  which  projects  a narrow  tongue  of  land,  form- 
ing the  beautiful  pninsula  of  Siemio,  which  divides 
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this  part  of  the  lake  into  two  nearly  equal  portions. 
The  river  Mincius  issues  from  its  SE.  extremity, 
where  stood  the  town  of  Ardelica,  on  the  site  of 
the  modem  fortress  of  Peschiera.  Most  ancient 
writers  speak  of  the  Mincius  as  having  its  source  in 
the  lake  Benacus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  205  ; Vib.  Seq. 
pp.  6,  14;  Isidor.  Grig.  xiii.  19),  but  Pliny  tells  us 
that  it  flowed  through  the  lake  without  allowing 
their  waters  to  mix,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
Addua  did  through  the  Larian  Lake,  and  the  Rhone 
through  the  Lacus  Lemannus.  (ii.  103.  s.  106.) 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  must  have  considered 
the  river  which  enters  the  lake  at  its  northern  ex- 
tremity, and  is  now  called  the  Sarca,  as  being  tlie 
same  with  the  Mincius,  which  would  certainly  be 
correct  in  a geographical  point  of  view,  though  not 
in  accordance  with  either  ancient  or  modem  usage. 
According  to  the  same  author  vast  quantities  of  eels 
were  taken  at  a certain  season  of  the  year  where  the 
Mincius  issued  from  the  lake.  (Phn.  ix.  22.  s.  38.) 

Several  inscriptions  have  been  found,  in  which 
the  name  of  the  Benacenses  occurs,  whence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  there  was  a town  of  the  name  of 
Benacus.  But  it  is  more  probable  that  this  name 
designates  the  population  of  the  banks  of  the  lake 
in  general,  who  would  naturally  combine  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  the  erection  of  honorary  statues 
and  inscriptions.  The  greater  part  of  these  have 
been  found  at  a place  called  Toscolano,  on  the  W. 
bank  of  the  lake,  about  5 miles  N.  of  Said;  the 
ancient  name  of  which  is  supposed  to  have  been 
Tusculanum.  (See  however  Orelli,  2183.)  It  appears 
to  have  had  a temple  or  sanctuary,  which  was  a place 
of  common  resort  from  all  parts  of  the  lake.  The 
name  of  Benacus  occurs  in  an  inscription  found  at 
S.  Vigilio  on  the  opposite  shore,  as  that  of  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  lake,  the  “ Pater  Benacus  ” of 
Virgil.  (Rossi,  Memorie  di  Brescia,  pp.  200,  201 ; 
Cluver.  Ital.  p.  107.)  The  modem  town  of  Garda, 
from  whence  the  lake  derives  its  present  appellation, 
appears  from  inscriptions  discovered  there  to  have 
been  inhabited  in  Roman  times,  but  its  ancient  name 
is  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BENAMERIUM  (Brjvi'ainaprjiP),  a village  of  Pa- 
lestine to  the  north  of  Zorah  (q.  v.~)  mentioned  only 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome.  (Onomast.  s.  v.  Ne- 
Kripig,  lege  l^egepig.)  [G.  W.] 

BENAVENTA.  [Isannavatia.] 

BENE  (Br^vg:  Eth.  B7]vouos),  a town  of  Crete, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyn,  to  which  it  was 
subject,  only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet 
Rhianus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  B7]rri ; Suid.  s.  v.  'Piavds.') 

BENEHARNUM,  a place  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  It  is  placed  19  Gallic  leagues,  or 
28^  M.  P.,  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Dax),  on  the 
road  to  Toulouse.  But  the  road  was  circuitous,  for 
it  passed  through  Aquae  Convenamm ; and  between 
Benehamum  and  Aquae  Convenamm  the  Itin.  places 
Oppidum  Novum  (Naye  on  the  Gave'),  27  M.  P. 
from  Benehamum.  Another  road  from  Caesar  Au- 
gusta (Saragossa)  to  Benehamum,  passes  through 
Aspa  Luca  (Pont  VEsquit)  and  Iluro  (Oltron),  on 
the  Gave  d!  Oltron.  Iluro  is  18  M.  P.  from  Bene- 

hamum. If  then  we  join  Oltron  and  Naye  by  a 
straight  line,  we  have  the  respective  distances  18  and 
27  M.  P.  from  Oleron  and  Naye  to  Benehamum,  as 
the  other  sides  of  the  triangle.  Walckenaer,  on  the 
authority  of  these  two  routes  and  personal  observa- 
tion, places  Benehamtun  at  Vieille  Tour  to  the  E.  of 
Maslac;  Reichard,  at  Navarreins;  and  D’Anville 
places  it  near  Orihez.  Walckenaer’s  site  is  at  Ca»- 
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telnon,  between  Maslac  and  Lagor,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Pyrenees.  Benehamum  was  un- 
doubtedly the  origin  of  the  name  of  Bearn^  one  of 
the  old  divisions  of  France.  Benehamum,  under  the 
name  of  Benarnum,  existed  in  the  sixth  century  of 
our  aera,  and  had  a bishop.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains  which  can  be  identified  as  the  site  of  Bene- 
harnum.  (D’Anville, iVbf^ce,  ^c. ; Walckenaer,  Geog. 
vol.  ii.  p.  401,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

BENEVENTUM  (Bei/egevros,  Steph.  B.  App. ; 
Be^/eouej/rdi',  Strab.  Ptol. : Eth.  Beneventanus : Be- 
nevento),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Samnium,  and  at 
a later  period  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
Southern  Italy,  was  situated  on  the  Via  Appia  at  a 
distance  of  32  miles  E.  from  Capua;  and  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Calor.  There  is  some  discrepancy 
as  to  the  people  to  which  it  belonged:  Pliny  ex- 
pressly assigns  it  to  the  Hirpini ; but  Livy  certainly 
seems  to  consider  it  as  belonging  to  Samnium  Proper, 
as  distinguished  from  the  Hirpini ; and  Ptolemy 
adopts  the  same  view.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Liv. 
xxii.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67.)  All  writers  concur  in 
representing  it  as  a very  ancient  city;  Solinus  and 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  ascribe  its  foundation  to 
Di'omedes;  a legend  which  appears  to  have  been 
adopted  by  the  inhabitants,  who,  in  the  time  of  Pro- 
copius, pretended  to  exhibit  the  tusks  of  the  Caly- 
donian  boar  in  proof  of  their  descent.  (Solin.  2.  § 
10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.)  Festus, 
on  the  contrary  (5.  v.  Ausoniam),  related  that  it  was 
founded  by  Auson,  a son  of  Ulysses  and  Circe;  a 
tradition  which  indicates  that  it  was  an  ancient  Au- 
sonian  city,  previous  to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites. 
But  it  first  appears  in  history  as  a Samnite  city 
(Liv.  ix.  27);  and  must  have  already  been  a place 
of  strength,  so  that  the  Romans  did  not  venture  to 
attack  it  during  their  first  two  wars  with  that  peo- 
ple. It  appears,  however,  to  have  fallen  into  their 
hands  during  the  Third  Samnite  War,  though  the 
exact  occasion  is  unknown.  It  was  certainly  in  the 
power  of  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  274,  when  Pyrnhus 
was  defeated  in  a great  battle,  fought  in  its  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  by  the  consul  M’.  Curius.  (Plut. 
Pyrrh.  25;  Frontiii.  Strat.  iv.  1.  § 14.)  Six  years 
later  (b,  c.  268)  they  sought  farther  to  secure  its 
possession  by  establishing  there  a Roman  colony 
with  Latin  rights.  (Liv.  Epit.  xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.) 
It  was  at  this  time  that  it  first  assumed  the  name 
of  Beneventum,  having  previously  been  called  Ma- 
leventum  (Ma\6evTov,  or  MaAegei/rds),  a name 
which  the  Romans  regarded  as  of  evil  augury,  and 
changed  into  one  of  a more  fortunate  signification. 
(Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16 ; Liv.  ix.  27 ; Fest.  s.  v.  Beneven- 
tum., p.  34;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  15.) 
It  is  probable  that  the  Oscan  or  Samnite  name  was 
Maloeis,  or  Malieis,  from  whence  the  form  Male- 
ventum  would  be  derived,  like  Agrigentum  from 
Acragas,  Selinuntium  from  Selinus,  &c.  (Millingen, 
Nuniism.  de  Vltalie,  p.  223.) 

As  a Roman  colony  Beneventum  seems  to  have 
quickly  become  a flourishing  place ; and  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  was  repeatedly  occupied  by  Ro- 
man generals  as  a post  of  importance,  on  account  of 
its  proximity  to  Campania,  and  its  strength  as  a 
fortress.  In  its  immediate  neighbourhood  were 
fought  two  of  the  most  decisive  actions  of  the  war : 
the  one  in  b.  c.  214,  in  which  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  was  defeated  by  Ti.  Gracchus ; the 
other  in  b.  c.  212,  when  the  camp  of  Hanno,  in 
which  he  had  accumulated  a vast  quantity  of  corn 
and  other  stores,  was  stormed  and  taken  by  the 
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Roman  consul  Q.  Fulvius.  (Liv.  xxii.  13,  xxiv.  14, 
16,  XXV.  13,  14,  15,  17;  Appian,  Armib.  36,  37.) 
And  though  its  territory  was  more  than  once  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians,  it  was  still  one  of  the 
eighteen  Latin  colonies  which  in  b.  c.  209  were  at 
once  able  and  willing  to  furnish  the  required  quota 
of  men  and  money  for  continuing  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  10.)  It  is  singular  that  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  during  the  Social  War  ; but  it  seems  to 
have  escaped  from  the  calamities  which  at  that 
time  befel  so  many  cities  of  Samnium,  and  towards 
the  close  of  the  Republic  is  spoken  of  as  one  of 
the  most  opulent  and  flourishing  cities  of  Italy. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3;  Strab.  v.  p.  250;  Cic.  in 
Verr.  i.  15.)  Under  the  Second  Triumvirate  its 
territory  was  portioned  out  by  the  Triumvirs  to  their 
veterans,  and  subsequently  a fresh  colony  was  estab- 
hshed  there  by  Augustus,  who  greatly  enlarged  its, 
domain  by  the  addition  of  the  territory  of  Caudium. 
A third  colony  was  settled  there  by  Nero,  at  which 
time  it  assumed  the  title  of  Concordia;  hence  we 
find  it  bearing,  in  inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Sep- 
timius  Severus,  the  titles  “ Colonia  Julia  Augusta 
Concordia  Felix  Beneventum.”  (Appian.  1.  c.;  Lib. 
Colon,  pp.  231,  232;  Inscr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  382,  384;  Orell.  Inscr.  128,  590.)  Its  im- 
portance and  flourishing  condition  under  the  Roman 
Empire  is  suflBciently  attested  by  existing  remains 
and  inscriptions ; it  was  at  that  period  unquestionably 
the  chief  city  of  the  Hirpini,  and  probably,  next  to 
Capua,  the  most  populous  and  considerable  of 
Southern  Italy.  For  this  prosperity  it  was  doubtless 
indebted  in  part  to  its  position  on  the  Via  Appia, 
just  at  the  junction  of  the  two  principal  arms  or 
branches  of  that  great  road,  the  one  called  aftemards 
the  Via  Trajana,  leading  from  thence  by  Equus  Tu- 
ticus  into  Apulia;  the  other  by  Aeculanum  to  Ve- 
nusia  and  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  283.)  [Via 
Appia.]  The  notice  of  it  by  Horace  on  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium  (^Sat.  i.  5,  71)  is  familiar 
to  all  readers.  It  was  indebted  to  the  same  circum- 
stance for  the  honour  of  repeated  visits  from  the 
emperors  of  Rome,  among  which  those  of  Nero,  Tra- 
jan, and  Sept.  Severus,  are  particularly  recoi’ded. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xv.  34.)  It  was  probably  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  noble  triumphal  arch,  which  still  forms 
one  of  its  chief  ornaments,  was  erected  there  in 
honour  of  Trajan  by  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome. 
Successive  emperors  seem  to  have  bestowed  on  the 
city  accessions  of  territory,  and  erected,  or  at  least 
given  name  to,  various  public  buildings.  For  ad- 
ministrative purposes  it  was  first  included,  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  2nd  region  of 
Augustus,  but  was  afterwards  annexed  to  Campania 
and  placed  under  the  control  of  the  consular  of  that 
province.  Its  inhabitants  were  included  in  the 
Stellatine  tribe.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Mommsen, 
Topogi'.  degli  Irpini,  p.  167,  in  Bull.  delT  Inst. 
Arch.  1847.)  Beneventum  retained  its  importance 
down  to  the  close  of  the  Empire,  and  though  during 
the  Gothic  wars  it  was  taken  by  Totila,  and  its 
walls  rased  to  the  ground,  they  were  restored,  as 
well  as  its  public  buildings,  shortly  after ; and  P. 
Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as  a very  wealthy  city,  and 
the  capital  of  all  the  surrounding  provinces.  (Pro- 
cop. B.  G.  iii.  6;  P.  Diac.  ii.  20;  De  Vita,  Antiq. 
Benev.  pp.  271,  286.)  Under  the  Lombards  it  be- 
came the  capital  of  a duchy  which  included  all  their 
conquests  in  Southern  Italy,  and  continued  to  main- 
tain itself  as  an  independent  state  long  after  the 
fall  of  the  Lombard  kingdom  in  the  north. 
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The  modern  city  of  Benevento  is  still  a consider- 
able place  with  about  13,000  inhabitants,  and  con- 
tains numerous  vestiges  of  its  ancient  grandeui*. 
The  most  conspicuous  of  these  is  a triumphal  arch 
erected  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Trajan  in  A.  d. 
114,  which  forms  one  of  the  gates  of  the  modem 
city,  now  called  Porta  Awrea.  It  is  adorned  with 
bas-reliefs  representing  the  exploits  of  the  Emperor, 
and  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  finest  monument 
of  its  class  existing  in  Italy;  both  from  the  original 
merit  of  its  architecture  and  sculpture,  and  from 
its  excellent  state  of  preservation.  Besides  this  there 
exist  the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  portions  of 
the  Roman  walls,  and  an  ancient  bridge  over  the 
Calor;  while  numerous  bas-reliefs  and  fragments  of 
sculpture  (some  of  them  of  a very  high  order  of 
merit),  as  well  as  Latin  inscriptions  in  great  num- 
bers are  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  city.  Some 
of  these  inscriptions  notice  the  public  buildings  exist- 
ing in  the  city,  among  which  was  one  called  the 
“ Caesareum,”  probably  a kind  of  Curia  or  place  for 
the  assemblies  of  the  local  senate ; a BasUica,  splen- 
did porticoes,  and  Thermae,  which  appear  to  have 
been  erected  by  the  Emperor  Commodus.  Others 
contain  much  curious  information  concerning  the 
various  “ Collegia,”  or  corporations  that  existed  in 
the  city,  and  which  appear,  to  have  been  intended 
not  only  for  religious  or  commercial  objects,  but  in 
some  instances  for  literary  purposes.  (De  Vita,  An- 
tiq.  Benev.  pp.  159 — 174,  253 — 289 ; Inscr.  Benev. 
p.  1—37;  Orell.  Inscr.  3164,  3763,  4124—4132, 
&c.)  Beneventum  indeed  seems  to  have  been  a 
place  of  much  literary  cultivation;  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  Orbilius  the  grammarian,  who  long  con- 
tinued to  teach  in  his  native  city  before  he  removed 
to  Rome,  and  was  honoured  with  a statue  by  his 
fellow-townsmen;  while  existing  inscriptions  record 
similar  Jionours  paid  to  another  grammarian,  Rutilius 
Aelianus,  as  well  as  to  orators  and  poets,  apparently 
only  of  local  celebrity.  (Suet.  Gram.  9 ; De  Vita, 
1.  c.  pp.  204 — 220;  Orell.  Inscr.  1178,  1185.) 

The  territory  of  Beneventum  under  the  Roman 
empire  was  of  very  considerable  extent.  Towards 
the  W.,  as  already  mentioned,  it  included  that  of 
Caudium,  -with  the  exception  of  the  town  itself;  to 
the  N.  it  extended  as  far  as  the  Tamarus  (Tam- 
maro'),  including  the  village  of  Pago,  which,  as  we 
learn  from  an  inscription,  was  anciently  called  Pagus 
Veianus  ; on  the  NE.  it  comprised  the  town  of 
Equus  Tuticus  (/S'.  Eleuterio,  near  Castel  Franco'), 
and  on  the  E.  and  S.  bordered  on  the  territories  of 
Aeculanum  and  Abellinum.  An  inscription  has 
preserved  to  us  the  names  of  several  of  the  pagi  or 
^^llages  dependent  upon  Beneventum,  but  their  sites 
cannot  be  identified.  (Henzen,  Tah.  Aliment.  Bae- 
bian,  p.  93 — 108;  Mommsen,  Topogr.  degli  Irpini, 
p.  168—171.) 

The  Arusini  Campi,  mentioned  by  several  writers 
as  the  actual  scene  of  the  engagement  between 
Pyrrhus  and  the  Romans  (Flor.  i.  18  ; Frontin. 
Strat.  iv.  1.  § 14;  Oros.  iv.  2),  were  probably  the 
tract  of  plain  country  S.  of  the  river  Calor,  called 
on  Zannoni’s  map  Le  Colonne,  which  commences 
within  2 miles  of  Beneventum  itself,  and  was  tra- 
versed by  the  Via  Appia.  They  are  erroneously 
placed  both  by  Florus  and  Orosius  in  Lucania;  but 
all  the  best  authorities  place  the  scene  of  the  action 
near  Beneventum.  Some  writers  would  read  “ Tau- 
rasini,”  for  Arusini  in  the  passages  cited,  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  this  alteration. 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  legend  benventod 
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(an  old  Latin  form  for  Beneventor-um),  must  have 
been  struck  after  it  became  a Latin  colony.  Other 
coins  with  the  legend  “ Malies,”  or  “ Maliesa,”  have 
been  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Samnite  Maleventum. 
(Millingen,  Numismatique  de  VAnc.  Italic,  p.  223; 
Friedlander,  OsJc.  Munz.  p.  67.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BENI.  [Benna.] 

BENJANIN.  [Palestina.] 

BENNA,  or  BENA  (Bevra  : Eth.  Bevvaios, 
Steph.  B.),  a town  in  Thrace,  from  which  one  of  the 
Ephesian  tribes  appears  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Guhl,  Ephesiaca,  p.  29.)  Pliny  (iv.  11.  s.  18) 
speaks  of  a Thracian  people  of  the  name  of  Beni. 

BENNA,  seems  to  have  been  a place  in  Phrygia 
Epictetus,  between  Kutaieh  and  Azani,  as  is  inferred 
from  an  inscription  found  by  Keppel  with  the  words 
Tois  Bevvnais  at  Tatar-Bazarjek.  (Cramer,  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.)  [G.  L.] 

BERA.  [Beer.) 

BERCORATES,  a people  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  or  Bercorcates  in  Harduin’s  text.  The  name 
appears  to  exist  in  that  of  the  Bercouats,  the  inha- 
bitants of  a place  once  named  Barcou,  now  Jouanon, 
in  the  canton  of  Born,  in  the  department  of  Gironde. 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  241.)  [G.  L.] 

BEREBIS,  BOREVIS  and  VEREIS  (Bepgts), 
a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  identified  by  some  with 
the  modem  village  of  Brecz,  and  by  others  with  a 
place  near  Gyorgg,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Drave. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 6;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  19;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  130;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  562;  Tab.  Pouting.)  [L.  S.] 
BERECYNTUS  (Bepejcui/Tos:  Eih.  BepcKvvrai), 
a city  of  Phrygia,  accordmg  to  Stephanus  (js.  v.). 
But  this  town,  and  the  Castellum  Berecynthium  of 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  18,  ed.  Oberlin),  on  the  Sanga- 
rius,  are  otherwise  unknown.  The  Berecyntes  (Strab. 
p.  469)  were  a Phrygian  nation,  who  worshipped  the 
Magna  Mater.  A district  named  Berecys  is  men- 
tioned in  a fragment  of  Aeschylus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580) ; but  Aeschylus,  after  his  fashion,  confused 
the  geography.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions  a “ Bere- 
cyntius  tractus  ” in  Caria,  which  abounded  in  box- 
wood (xvi.  16);  but  he  gives  no  precise  indication 
of  the  position  of  this  country.  [G.  L.] 

BERECYNTUS.  [Ida.] 

BEREGRA  (Bepeypa  ; Eth.  Beregranus),  a toMm 
of  Picenum,  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  places  in  the  interior  of  that  province. 
The  latter  reckons  it  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Praetutii,  but  we  have  no  clue  to  its  precise  position. 
Cluverius  would  place  it  at  Civitella  di  Tronto, 
about  10  miles  N.  of  Teramo,  which  is  at  least  a 
plausible  conjecture.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  § 58  ; Cluver.  Ital.  p.  746.)  The  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.259)  mentions  the  “Veragranus  ager  ” 
among  those  of  Picenum,  a name  evidently  corrupted 
from  “ Beregranus.”  [E=  H.  B.] 

BERENI'CE.  1.  (BepeviKT),  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770, 
xvii.  p.  815;  Plin.  vi.  23,  26,  29,  33;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V. ; Airian.  Peripl.  M.  Rub. ; Itin.  Antonin, 
p.  173,  f.;  Epiphan.  Haeres.  Ixvi.  1:  Eth.  Bepen- 
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Kews  and  BepeviKi&Srjs,  fern.  Bepej/i/fcta),  a city  upon 
the  Ked  Sea,  was  founded,  or  certainly  converted 
from  a village  into  a city,  by  Ptolemy  II.  Phila- 
delphus,  and  named  in  honour  of  his  mother,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  Lagus  and  Antigone.  It  stood 
about  lat.  23°  56'  N.,  and  about  long.  35°  34'  E., 
and  being  in  the  same  parallel  with  Syene,  was  ac- 
cordingly on  the  equinoctial  line.  Berenice,  as  mo- 
dern surveys  (Moresby  and  Carless,  1830 — 3)  have 
ascertained,  stood  nearly  at  the  bottom  of  the  Sinus 
Immundus,  or  Foul  Bay.  A lofty  range  of  moun- 
tains runs  along  this  side  of  the  African  coast,  and 
separates  Berenice  from  Egypt.  The  emerald  mines 
are  in  its  neighbourhood.  The  harbour  is  indifferent, 
but  was  improved  by  art.  Berenice  stood  upon  a 
narrow  rim  of  shore  between  the  hills  and  the  Eed 
Sea.  Its  prosperity  after  the  third  century  b.  c.  was 
owing  in  great  measure  to  thi'ee  causes:  the  favour 
of  the  Macedonian  kings,  its  safe  anchorage,  and  its 
being  a terminus  of  the  great  road  from  Coptos, 
which  rendered  Berenice  and  Myos  Hormos  the  two 
principal  emporia  of  the  trade  between  Aethiopia  and 
Egypt  on  the  one  hand,  and  Syria  and  India  on  the 
other.  The  distance  between  Coptos  and  Berenice 
was  258  Eoman  miles,  or  eleven  days’  journey.  The 
wells  and  halting  places  of  the  caravans  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  in  the  Itineraries 
(Antonin,  p.  172,  f.).  Belzoni  {Travels,  vol.  ii.  p. 
35)  found  traces  of  several  of  these  stations.  Under 
the  empire  Berenice  formed  a district  in  itself,  with 
its  peculiar  prefect,  who  was  entitled  “ Praefectus 
Berenicidis,”  or  P.  montis  Berenicidis.  (Orelli,  Inscr. 
Lat.  no.  3880,  f.)  The  harbour  of  Berenice  was 
sheltered  from  the  NE.  wind  by  the  island  Ophiodes 
CO(puji>5r}s  vr\(Tos,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  770;  Diod.  iii.  39), 
which  was  rich  in  topazes.  A small  temple  of  sand- 
stone and  soft  calcareous  stone,  in  the  Egyptian  style, 
has  been  discovered  at  Berenice.  It  is  1 02  feet  long, 
and  43  wide.  A portion  of  its  walls  is  sculptured 
with  well-executed  basso  relievos,  of  Greek  work- 
manship, and  hieroglyphics  also  occasionally  occur 
on  the  walls.  Belzoni  confirmed  D’Anville’s  original 
opinion  of  the  true  site  of  Berenice  {Memoires  sur 
VEgypte  Ancienne'),  and  says  that  the  city  measured 
1,600  feet  from  N.  to  S.,  and  2,000  from  E.  to  W. 
He  estimates  the  ancient  population  at  10,000.  (^Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  73.) 

2.  Panchrysos,  a city  near  Sabae  in  the  Eegio 
Troglodytica,  and  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
between  the  20th  and  21st  degrees  of  N.  latitude.  It 
obtained  the  appellation  of  “ all-golden  ” (irdvxpvo'os, 
Steph.  B.  p.  164,  s.  v.;  Strab.  xvi.  771)  from  its 
vicinity  to  the  gold  mines  of  Jebel  Allaki  or  Ollalci, 
from  which  the  ancient  Egyptians  drew  their  prin- 
cipal supplies  of  that  metal,  and  in  the  working  of 
which  they  employed  criminals  and  prisoners  of  war. 
(Plin.  vi.  34.) 

3.  Epideires  (eVi  Aeiprjs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 

Strab.  xvi.  pp.  769,  773;  Mela,  iiL  8;  Plin.  vi.  34; 
Ptol.  viii.  16.  § 12),  or  Berenice  upon  the  Neck  of 
Land,  was  a town  on  the  \V.  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea, 
near  the  Straits  of  Bah-el-Mandeh.  Its  position  on 
a sandy  spit  or  promontoiy  of  land  was  the  cause  of 
its  distinctive  appellation.  Some  authorities,  how- 
ever, attribute  the  name  to  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
more  considerable  town  named  Deira;  but  the  situ- 
ation of  the  latter  is  unknown.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BEEENI'CE.  A Cilician  city  of  this  name  is 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  BepeviKr]) ; and  in  the 
Stadiasmus  a bay  Berenice  is  mentioned.  “ As  the 
Stadiasinus  does  not  mention  any  distance  between 
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the  Gulf  of  Berenice  and  Celenderis,  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  Bei'enice  was  the  name  of  the  bay  to 
the  eastward  of  the  little  port  of  KelenderiT  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  &c.  p.  202.)  [G.  L.] 

BEEENI'CE,  a town  in  Arabia,  the  name  by 
which  Ezion-Geber  was  called  in  the  time  of 
Josephus.  (Ant.  viii.  6.  § 4.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  Elanitic,  or  Eastern  Gulf  of  the  Eed  Sea,  not  far 
from  Elath,  Ailah,  or  Aelana.  It  is  mentioned  in 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  of  Israel  (^Numb. 
xxxiii.  35);  and  is  celebrated  as  the  naval  arsenal 
of  Solomon  and  Jehoshaphat.  (1  Kings,  ix.  26, 
xxii.  48.)  The  Arabic  historian  Makrizi  speaks  of 
an  ancient  city  ’Asyun  near  Ailah.  (Burckhardt’s 
Syria,  _ [G.W.] 

BEEENI'CE,  in  Cyrenaica.  [Hesperides.] 
BEEEUM  or  BEEAEUM  (^Arihlarf'),  a town  in 
Moesia  (^Notit.  Imp.  28;  Geogr.  Eav.  iv.  5;  Itin. 
Ant.  225).  [L.  S.] 

BEEGA  (Bepyri  : Eih.  B6p7atos),  a town  of 
Macedonia,  lying  inland  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Strymon  (Scymnus  Ch.  654;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 31) 
only  known  as  the  birthplace  of  the  writer  An- 
tiphanes,  whose  tales  were  so  marvellous  and 
incredible  as  to  give  rise  to  a verb  ^^pyal(eiv,  in 
the  sense  of  telling  falsehoods.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47,  ii. 
pp.  102, 104;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'.  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  i. 
p.  204.)  Leake  places  Berga  near  the  modem 
Takhyno,  upon  the  shore  of  the  Strymonic  lake. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.) 
BE'EGIDUM.  [Astures.] 

BEEGINTEUM,  a place  on  the  Gallic  side  of  the 
pass  of  the  Alpes  Graiae,  lying  on  the  road  marked 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between  Mediolanum  (Jdilan) 
and  Vienna  (Vienn^.  D’Anville  (Notice,  &c.) 
places  it,  according  to  the  Table,  between  Axima 
(Aime)  and  Alpis  Graia.  The  distance  from  Ber- 
gintrum  to  Axima  is  marked  viiii  M.  P.  The  Alpis 
Graia  may  be  the  watershed  on  the  pass  of  the  Little 
St.  Bernard,  which  divides  the  waters  that  flow  to 
the  Isere  from  those  which  flow  to  the  Dora  Baltea 
on  the  Italian  side.  This  is  the  place  which  D’An- 
ville names  I'Hdpiial,  on  the  authority  of  a manu- 
script map  of  the  country.  D’Anville  supposes  that 
Bergintrum  may  be  St.  Maurice  ; but  he  admits 
that  xii,  the  distance  in  the  Table  between  Ber- 
gintrum and  Alpis  Graia,  does  not  fit  the  distance 
between  St.  Maurice  and  VHopital,  which  is  less. 
Walckenaer  (Geog.  &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  27)  supposes  that 
two  routes  between  Arebrigium  and  Darantasia  have 
been  made  into  one  in  the  Table,  and  he  fixes  Ber- 
gintrum at  Bellentre.  He  also  attempts  to  show  that 
in  the  Anton.  Itin.  between  Arebrigium  and  Daran- 
tasia there  has  been  confusion  in  the  numbers  and 
the  names  of  places ; and  this  appears  to  be  the  case. 
The  position  of  Bergintrum  cannot  be  considered  as 
certain,  though  the  limits  between  which  we  must 
look  for  it  are  pretty  well  defined.  [G.  L.] 

BEEGISTA'NI,  a small  people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  who  revolted  from  the  Eomans  in  the  war 
about  Emporiae,  b.  c.  195.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  16,  17.) 
They  seem  to  have  been  neighbours  of  the  Ilergetes, 
in  the  mountains  of  Catalonia,  between  Berga  and 
Manresa.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  place, 
afterwards  mentioned  by  Livy  (c.  21)  as  the  strong- 
hold of  the  rebels,  Bergium  or  Vergium  castrum, 
was  one  of  the  seven  fortresses  of  the  Bergistani, 
mentioned  by  him  in  the  former  passage,  and  that 
from  which  they  took  their  name.  It  is  probably 
Berga.  (Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  23,  p.  197 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
xxiv.  38 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  318,  426.)  [P.  S.] 
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BERGULE,  BERGULAE,  VIRGULAE  or  BER- 
GULIUM  (Bepyov\T],  Bepyov\iov : Dsjatal-Borgas'), 
a town  in  Thrace,  which  was  in  later  times  called 
Arcadinpolis.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 12  ; Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6 ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  569 ; Cedren.  p.  266 ; Theophan. 
p.  66.)  [L*  S.] 

BE'RGOMUM  (Bipyojxov:  Eth.  Bergomas,  atis  : 
Bergamo')^  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  between  Brixia  and  the  Lacus 
Larius : it  was  33  miles  NE.  from  Milan.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  127.)  According  to  Pliny,  who  follows  the 
authority  of  Cato,  it  was  a city  of  the  Orobii,  but 
this  tribe  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author, 
and  Bergomum  is  included  by  Ptolemy  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Cenomani.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Ptol. 

iii.  1.  § 31.)  Justin  also  mentions  it  among  the 
cities  founded  by  the  Gauls,  after  they  had  crossed 
the  Alps,  and  expelled  the  Tuscans  from  the  plains 
of  northern  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  5.)  No  mention  of 
it  is,  however,  found  in  history  previous  to  the 
Roman  Empire,  when  it  became  a considerable  mu- 
nicipal town,  as  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
considerable  wealth  from  valuable  copper  mines 
which  existed  in  its  tenitory.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  1 . s.  2 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3349,  3898.)  In  b.  c.  452,  it  was 
one  of  the  cities  laid  waste  by  Attila  (^Eist.  Miscell. 
XV.  p.  549);  but  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  is  again  mentioned  by  Procopius  as  a strong  for- 
tress, and  under  the  Lombard  kings  was  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  capital  of 
a duchy.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  12  ; P.  Diac.  ii.  15, 

iv.  3 ) In  late  writers  and  the  Itineraries  the  name 

is  corruptly  written  Pergamus  and  Bergame : but 
all  earlier  writers,  as  well  as  inscriptions,  have  Ber- 
gomum. The  modem  city  of  Bergamo  is  a flou- 
rishing and  populous  place,  but  contains  no  ancient 
remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BERGU'SIUM  or  BERGU'SIA,  in  Gallia,  on  the 
road  between  Vienna  ( Vienne')  and  a place  named 
Augustum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  agree 
very  nearly  as  to  the  position  of  Bergusium,  which  is 
XX  or  xxi  M.  P.  from  Vienna,  and  supposed  to  be  a 
place  named  Bourgoin.  Augustum  is  supposed  to 
he  Aoste.  [G.  L.] 

BERIS  or  BIRES  (Bijpty,  Bipvf),  a river  of  Pon- 
tus,  w^hich  Arrian  places  60  stadia  from  the  Thoaris. 
Hamilton  (^Researches.,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  280)  identifies 
it  with  the  Melitsch  Chai,  “a  deep  and  sluggish 
river,”  between  Unieh  and  the  Thermodon.  He 
found  it  to  be  six  miles,  or  60  stadia,  from  the 
Thureh  Irmak,  which  he  seems  to  identify  correctly 
with  the  Thoaris.  [G.  L.] 

BE'RMIUS  MONS  (rh  Bepfuov  opos:  Verria),  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Macedonia,  between  the  Ha- 
liacmon  and  Ludias,  at  the  foot  of  which  stood  the 
city  of  Beroea.  Herodotus  relates  that  this  moun- 
tain was  impassable  on  account  of  the  cold,  and  that 
oeyond  it  were  the  gardens  of  Midas,  in  which  the 
roses  grew  spontaneously.  (Herod,  viii.  138;  Strab. 
vii.  p.  330.)  The  Bermius  is  the  same  as  the  Bora 
of  Li\y  (xlv.  29),  and  is  a continuation  of  Mount 
Baraus.  (Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  469,  transl. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  295.) 

BEROEA.  1.  (B4poia,  Be/5poia;  Eth.  Bepoaios, 
Steph.  B. ; Beroeus,  Liv.  xxiii.  39 : Verria),  a city 
of  Macedonia,  in  the  N.  part  of  the  province  (Phn. 
iv.  10),  in  the  district  called  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 39),  on  a river  which  flows  into  the  Haliacmon, 
and  upon  one  of  the  lower  ridges  of  Mount  Bermius 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  330).  It  was  attacked,  though  un- 
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successfully,  by  the  Athenian  forces  under  Callias, 
B.  c.  432.  (Thuc.  i.  61.)  The  statement  of  Thu- 
cydides presents  some  geographical  difficulties,  as 
Beroea  lies  quite  out  of  the  way  of  the  natural  route 
from  Pydna  to  Potidaea.  Mr.  Grote  (Eist.  of  Greece, 
vol.  vi.  p.  96)  considers  that  another  Beroea,  situated 
somewhere  between  Gigonus  and  Therma,  and  out  of 
the  limits  of  that  Macedonia  which  Perdiccas  go- 
verned, may  probably  be  the  place  indicated  by  Thu- 
cydides. Any  remark  from  Mr.  Grote  deserves  the 
highest  consideration;  but  an  objection  presents  itself 
against  this  view.  His  argument  rests  upon  the  hy- 
pothesis that  there  was  another  Beroea  in  Thrace  or 
in  Emathia,  though  we  do  not  know  its  exact  site. 
There  was  a town  called  Beroea  in  Thrace,  but  we 
are  enabled  to  fix  its  position  with  considerable  cer- 
tainty, as  lying  between  Philippopolis  and  Nicopolis 
(see  below),  and  no  single  authority  is  adduced  to 
show  that  there  was  a second  Beroea  in  Thrace  be- 
tween Gigonus  and  Therma. 

Beroea  surrendered  to  the  Roman  consul  after  the 
battle  of  Pydna  (Liv.  xliv.  45),  and  was  assigned, 
with  its  territory,  to  the  third  region  of  Macedonia 
(xlv.  29).  St.  Paul  and  Silas  withdrew  to  this  city 
from  Thessalonica;  and  the  Jewish  residents  are  de- 
scribed as  more  ingenuous  and  of  a better  disposition 
than  those  of  the  latter  place,  in  that  they  diligently 
searched  the  Scriptures  to  ascertain  the  truth  of 
the  doctrines  taught  by  the  Apostle.  (Acts,  xvii.  11.) 
Sopater,  a native  of  this  town,  accompanied  St.  Paul 
to  Asia.  (Acts,  xx.  4.)  Lucian  (Asinus,  34)  de- 
scribes it  as  a large  and  populous  town.  It  was  si- 
tuated 30  M.P.  from  Pella  (Pent.  Tah.),  and  51  M.P 
from  Thessalonica  (Ein.  Anton.),  and  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  thema  of  Macedonia.  (Con- 
stant. de  Them.  ii.  2.)  For  a rare  coin  of  Beroea, 
belonging  to  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  see 
Rasche,  vol.  i.  p.  1492;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  69. 

Verria  stands  on  the  E.  slope  of  the  Olympene 
range  of  mountains,  about  5 miles  from  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vistritza  or  Jnj6kara,  just  where  that  river, 
after  having  made  its  way  to  an  immense  rocky  ra- 
vine through  the  range,  enters  the  great  maritime 
plain.  Verria  contains  about  2000  families,  and, 
from  its  natural  and  other  advantages,  is  described  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  towns  in  Rumili.  The  re- 
mains of  the  ancient  city  are  very  considerable. 
Leake  (Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  291),  from  whom 
this  account  of  Verria  is  taken,  notices  the  NW. 
angle  of  the  wall,  or  perhaps  of  the  acropolis ; these 
walls  are  traceable  from  that  point  southward  to  two 
high  towers  towards  the  upper  part  of  the  modem 
town,  which  appears  to  have  been  repaired  or  rebuilt 
in  Roman  or  Byzantine  times.  Only  three  inso  ip- 
tions  have  been  discovered.  (Leake,  1.  c.) 

2.  (Bepirjs,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Bepiicios),  a town  in 
Thrace,  87  M.  P.  from  Adrianopolis  (Ein.  Anton.', 
Hierocles),  and  situated  somewhere  between  Philip- 
popolis and  Nicopolis.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4.  § 12, 
xxxi.  9.  § 1 ; Jommdi.deRehus  Geticis,c.  18.)  In 
later  times  it  was  called  Irenopolis,  in  honour  of  the 
empress  Irene,  who  caused  it  to  be  repaired.  (Theo- 
phan. p.  385;  Zonar.  Ann.  vol.  ii.  p.  115;  Eist. 
Misc.  xxxiii.  p.  166,  ap.  Muratori.)  St.  Martin,  in 
his  notes  to  Le  Beau  (Bos  Empire,  vol.  xii.  p.  330), 
confoimds  this  city  with  the  Macedonian  Beroea. 
Liberius  was  banished  to  this  place  from  Rome,  and 
spent  two  years  in  exile  there.  (Socrates,  E.E. 
iv.  11.) 

3.  (Be'^^ota,  Bepoia,  Bepor),  Bepoeia:  Eth.  Be- 
poeus,  Steph.  B. ; Berooensis,  Plin.  v.  23 ; Ein.  Anr- 
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ton. ; Hierocles : Haleb,  Aleppo),  a town  in  Syria 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  751),  about  midway  between  Antioch 
and  Hierapolis.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  7 ; Ptol.  v.  16.) 
Julian,  after  a laborious  march  of  two  days  from  An- 
tioch, halted  on  the  third  at  Beroea.  (Julian,  Epist. 
xxvii. ; Theodoret.  iii.  22 ; Milman’s  Gibbon,  vol.  iv. 
p.  144 ; Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  55.)  Chos- 
roes,  in  his  inroad  upon  Syria,  A.  D.  540,  demanded 
a tribute  from  Beroea,  which  he  remitted  afterwards, 
as  the  inhabitants  were  unable  to  pay  it.  (Procop. 
B.P.  ii.  7;  Milman’s  Gibbon,  vol.  vii.  p.  315;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  ix.  p.  13.)  A.  d.  611  Chosroes  II.  occu- 
pied this  city.  (Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  p.  225.)  It  owed 
its  Macedonian  name  of  Beroea  to  Seleucus  Nicator, 
and  continued  to  be  called  so  till  the  conquest  by  the 
Ai-abs  under  Abu  Obeidah,  A.  D.  638,  when  it  re- 
sumed its  ancient  name  of  Cbaleb  or  Chalybon.  (Ni- 
ceph.  H.  E.  xiv.  39  ; Schulten’s  Index  Geog.  s.  v. 
Haleb ; Winer,  Bibl.  Real-  Wort.  Buch.')  It  after- 
wards became  the  capital  of  the  Sultans  of  the  race 
of  Hamadan,  but  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tenth  cen- 
tury was  united  to  the  Greek  empire  by  the  conquests 
of  Zimisces,  emperor  of  Constantinople.  The  exca- 
vations a little  way  eastward  of  the  town,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  ancient  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. They  are  very  extensive,  and  consist  of  suites 
of  large  apartments,  which  are  separated  by  portions 
of  solid  rock,  with  massive  pilasters  left  at  intervals 
to  support  the  mass  above.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Eu- 
phrat.  vol.  i.  p.  435.)  Its  present  population  is  some- 
what more  than  100,000  souls.  For  coins  of  Beroea, 
both  autonomous  and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan 
to  Antoninus,  see  Rasche,  vol.  i.  p.  1492;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359. 
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4.  (Bepea,  1 Macc.  ix.  4),  a village  in  Judaea 
(Reland,  Palaest.  p.  640),  which,  according  to  Winer 
(s.  V.'),  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Berea  men- 
tioned 2 Macc.  xiii.  4.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BERO'NES  or  VERO'NES  (B^pco?/€s),  a people 
in  the  N.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  along  the  upper 
course  of  the  Iberus  (^Ebro'),  on  its  right  bank,  about 
Loqroiio,  between  the  Celtiberi  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Cantabri  on  the  N.,  SE.  of  the  Autrigones,  and 
on  the  borders  of  the  Contestant.  They  were  a 
Celtic  people,  and  are  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  form- 
ing, with  the  Celtiberi,  the  chief  remnant  of  the  old 
Celtic  population  of  Spain.  (Liv.  Fr.  xci.,  where 
the  common  reading  is  Virones  ; Strab.  iii.  pp.  158, 
162;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 55.)  The  following  were  their 
chief  cities:  Tritium  Metallum  {Tplriov  Me- 
TaXXov,  Ptol.:  Tricio,  near  Nagera),  in  the  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  394)  simply  Tritium,  on  the  high 
road  from  Legio  VII.  (JLeon)  to  Caesaraugusta,  36 
]\1.P.  SE.  of  ViROVESCA,  and  not  to  be  confounded 
with  a place  of  the  same  name  W.  of  Virovesca: 
Verela,  on  the  same  road,  18  M.P.  SE.  of  Tritium, 
and  28  NW,  of  Calagurris  {Calahorra,  liin.  p. 
393),  undoubtedly  the  Vareia  or  Varia  {Ovapaa, 
Ovap'ia)  of  Livy,  Strabo,  Phny,  and  Ptolemy,  which 
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was  the  strongest  city  of  the  district  (Liv.  1.  c.) : it 
stood  at  a passage  of  the  Iberus  (Strab.  p.  162), 
where  the  river  commenced  its  navigable  course  of 
260  M.  P.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4) : it  still  bears  its  ancient 
name  ( Varea,  a little  below  Logrono,  with  which 
some  confound  it;  Florez,  Cantabr.  p.  198;  Men- 
telle,  Esp.  Med.  p.  363) : Oliba  (’OAiga,  Ptol.: 
some  assume  a corruption  by  transposition,  and  iden- 
tify it  with  the  ’OXSia  mentioned  by  Stephanus  By- 
zantinus  as  a city  of  Iberia) ; Contrebria,  also 
called  Leucas,  a stronghold  of  Sertorius,  as  being  the 
most  convenient  head-quarters,  from  which  to  inarch 
out  of  the  territory  of  the  Berones  into  any  of  the 
neighbouring  districts  (Liv.  Fr.  xci.  p.  27,  where 
mention  is  also  made  of  another  important  city  of  the 
same  name  belonging  to  the  Celtiberi) : Ukert  takes 
it  for  the  Cantabria  on  the  Ebro,  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  ruins  of  which  are  seen 
between  Logrono  and  Piana.  (Sandoval,  Annot.  &c. 
quoted  by  D’Anville,  Mern.  de  I Acad,  des  Inscr. 
vol.  xi.  p.  771;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  321,  457, 
458.)  [P.  S.] 

BERO'THA  (BripdO-r]'),  mentioned  only  by  Jo- 
sephus as  a city  of  Upper  Galilee,  not  far  from 
Cadesh  (Naphthali)  (^Ant.v.  1.  § 18).  He  makes 
it  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battle  which  Joshua 
fought  with  the  northern  kings,  “ at  the  waters  of 
Merom.”  (^Josh.  xi.  1 — 9.)  [G.  W ] 

BERUBIUM,  the  third  promontoiy  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  Scotland,  according  to  Ptolemy.  Pro- 
bably, Noss  Head.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BERYA,  a town  in  Apamene,  according  to  the 
Peutinger  Tables,  SE.  of  Antioch,  25  M.  P.  from 
Chalcis  and  54  M.P.  from  Bathna.  Niebuhr  (^Reise, 
vol.  iii.  p.  95)  found  many  ruins  under  the  name  of 
Berua.  [E.  B.  J ] 

BERYTUS  (BrjpvrSs,  Berj^rUs  and  Berjdius : Eth. 
BrjpvTios,  Berytensis,  Berytius,  Steph.  B.  Scylax,  p.  42 ; 
Dionys.  Per.  v.  911;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  12.  § 5 ; Amm 
Mar.  xiv.  8.  § 9 ; Ta,c,.Hist.  ii.  81 ; Itin.  Anton. ; Pent. 
Tab. ; Geogr.  Rav. ; Hierocles : Beirut'),  a town  of 
Phoenicia,  which  has  been  identified  by  some  with 
the  Berotha  or  Berothai  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures. 
(2  Sam.  viii.  8;  Ezek.  xlvii.  16.)  In  the  former 
passage  Berothai  is  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  of  Zobah  (comp.  v.  5),  which  appears  to 
have  included  Hamath  (comp.  w.  9,  10;  2 Chron. 
viii.  3).  In  the  latter  passage  the  border  of  Israel 
is  drawn  in  poetic  vision,  apparently  from  the  Medi- 
terranean, by  Hamath  and  Berothan,  towards  Da- 
mascus and  Hauran.  The  Berotha  here  meant  would, 
as  Dr.  Robinson  (^Palestine,  vol.  iii.  p.  442)  argues, 
more  naturally  seem  to  have  been  an  inland  city. 
After  its  destruction  by  Tiyphon,  b.  c.  140  (Strab. 
xvi.  p.  756),  it  was  reduced  by  Agrippa,  and  colo- 
nised by  the  veterans  of  the  v.  Macedonica  legio 
and  viii.  Augusta,  and  became  a Roman  colony  under 
the  name  of  Colonia  Julia  Augusta  felix  Berytus 
(Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  514,  and  coins  in  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  356;  Marquardt,  Handbuch  der  Rom.  Alt,  p. 
199),  and  was  afterwards  endowed  with  the  rights 
of  an  Italian  city.  (Ulpian,  Dig.  15.  1 § 1;  Plin. 
V.  20.)  It  was  at  this  city  that  Herod  the  Great 
held  the  mock  trial  over  his  two  sons.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xvi.  11.  §§  1 — 6.)  The  elder  Agrippa  greatly 
favoured  the  city,  and  adorned  it  with  a splendid 
theatre  and  amphitheatre,  beside  baths  and  porticoes, 
inaugurating  them  with  games  and  spectacles  of 
eveiy  kind,  including  shows  of  gladiators.  (Joseph. 
Ant.  xix.  7.  § 5.)  Here,  too,  Titus  celebrated  the 
birthday  of  his  father  Vespasian  by  the  exhibition  of 
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Bimilar  spectacles,  in  which  many  of  the  captive 
Jews  prished.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  vii.  3.  § 1 ; comp.  5. 
§ 1.)  Afterwards  Berytus  became  renowned  as  a 
school  of  Greek  learning,  particularly  of  law,  to 
which  scholars  repaired  from  a distance.  Its  splen- 
dour may  be  computed  to  have  lasted  from  the  third 
to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.  (Milmans 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  51.)  Eusebius  relates  that  the 
martyr  Appian  resided  here  for  some  time  to  pur- 
sue Greek  secular  learning (Z)eJfar^.PaZoe5i'.  c.  iv.), 
and  Gregory  fhaumaturgus  repaired  to  Berytus  to 
perfect  himself  in  the  civil  law.  (Socrates,  H.  E. 
iv.  27.)  A later  Greek  poet  describes  it  in  this 
respct  as  “ the  nurse  of  tranquil  life.”  (Nonnus, 
Dionys.  xli.  fin.)  Under  the  reign  of  Justinian  it 
was  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthquake,  and  the  school 
removed  to  Sidon,  A.  d.  551.  (Milman’s  Gibbon, 
vol.  vii.  p.  420.)  In  the  crusades,  Beirut,  which 
was  sometimes  called  Baurim  (Alb.  Aq.  v.  40,  x.  8), 
was  an  object  of  great  contention  between  the  Chris- 
tians and  the  Mushm,  and  fell  successively  into  the 
hands  of  both.  In  A.  B.  1110  it  was  captured  by 
Baldwin  I.  (Wilken,  Die  Kreuz.  vol.  ii.  p.  212),  and 
in  A.  D.  1187  by  Saldh  eddin.  (Wilken,  vol.  iii.  pt. 
ii.  p.  295.)  It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Berytus 
that  the  scene  of  the  combat  between  St.  George 
(who  was  so  highly  honoured  in  Syria)  and  the  Dragon 
is  laid.  Beirut  is  now  commercially  the  most  im- 
prtant  place  in  Syria.  The  town  is  situated  on  a 
kind  of  shoulder  sloping  towards  the  shore  from  the 
NNW..  side  of  a triangular  point,  which  runs  more 
than  two  miles  into  the  sea.  The  population  amounts 
to  nearly  15,000  souls.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  468.  For  coins  of  Berytus,  both  autono- 
mous and  imperial,  ranging  from  Trajan  to  Anto- 
ninus, see  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  356  ; Rasche,  Lex. 
Nmi.  vol.  i.  p.  1492.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


BESA  or  BESSA.  [Attica,  p.  331,  b.] 
BE'SBICUS  (B4(t§ikos  ; Eth.  BeaiiK7]v6s^,  a 
small  island  in  the  Propontis,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cyzicus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  h4(r€iKos.')  The  my- 
thical story,  quoted  by  Stephanus  from  Agathocles, 
fixes  the  island  near  the  outlet  of  the  Rhyndacus. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  places  Besbicus  opposite  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Rhyndacus,  and  gives  it  a circuit  of  18  Roman 
miles.  In  another  passage  (ii.  88)  he  enumerates  it 
among  the  islands  which  have  been  separated  from 
the  adjacent  mainlands  by  earthquakes.  The  po- 
sition assigned  to  Besbicus  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  (p. 
576)  corres^jonds  with  that  of  Kalolimno,  a small 
island  which  is  about  10  miles  N.  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhyndacus.  [G.  L.] 

BESE'DA  (BearjSa:  S.  Juan  de  la  Badesas'),  an 
inland  city  of  the  Castellani,  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis.  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 71 ; coins,  ap.  Sestini,  p.  183; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

BESIPPO  or  BAESIPPO  (BatfriTrTrw),  a city  of 
the  Turdetani,  on  or  near  the  S.  coast  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  just  outside  the  Straits,  E.  of  the  Pr.  Ju- 
nonis  (<7.  Trafalgar),  and  12  M.  P.  W.  of  Belo. 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  408;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3',  Ptol, 
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ii.  iv.  §14;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  43.)  Some  identify  it 
with  Bejer  de  la  F ranter  a;  but  others  argue  that 
that  place  lies  too  far  inland  to  agree  with  Pliny’s 
statement  that  Besippo  was  a sea-port,  and  take  the 
Roman  ruins  near  Porto  Barhato  for  its  site.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  343.)  [P,  S.] 

BESOR  (Bd(reAos),  a brook  in  the  south  of  Pa- 
lestine, between  the  town  of  Ziklag  f assigned  to 
David  by  Achish  king  of  the  Philistines),  and  the 
country  of  the  Amalekites.  (1  Sam.  xxvii.  6,  xxx. 
8,9.)  ^ ^ [G.W.] 

BESSA  (Brjaaa:  Eth.  Br]aa-a7os),  a town  in 
Locris,  so  called  from  its  situation  in  a wooded  glen, 
mentioned  by  Homer,  hut  which  had  disappeared  in 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  532;  Strab  ix 
p.  426 ; Steph.  B.  1.  c.) 

BESSI  (Bgaaoi),  a Thracian  tribe  occupying  the 
country  about  the  rivers  Axius,  Strymon,  and  Nestus. 
They  appear  to  have  been  a very  numerous  people, 
and  at  different  times  to  have  occupied  a more 
or  less  extensive  country.  According  to  Herodotus 
(vii.  Ill),  they  belonged  to  the  Satrae,  a free  Thra- 
cian people,  and  had  the  management  of  an  oracle  of 
Dionysus  situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  moun- 
tains. In  the  time  of  Strabo  (vii.  p.  318)  the  Bessi 
dwelt  all  along  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Haemus, 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Dardanians 
in  the  west.  In  the  second  century  of  our  era  their 
territory  might  seem  to  have  been  greatly  reduced, 
as  Ptolemy  (iii.  11.  § 9)  mentions  the  BeaaiK^ 
among  the  smaller  trrpaTTjTrtai  of  Thrace;  but  his 
statement  evidently  refers  only  to  the  western  por- 
tion of  the  Bessi,  occupying  the  country  between  the 
Axius  and  Strymon,  and  Pliny  (iv.  11.  18)  speaks 
of  Bessi  living  about  the  Nestus  and  Mount  Rho- 
dope. Looking  at  the  country  they  occupied,  and 
the  character  given  them  by  Herodotus,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  were  the  chief  people  of 
Thrace ; they  were  warlike  and  independent,  and 
were  probably  never  subdued  by  the  Macedonians; 
the  Romans  succeeded  in  conquering  them  only  in 
their  repeated  wars  against  the  Thracians.  It 
would  seem  that  the  whole  nation  of  the  Bessi  was 
divided  into  four  cantons  (Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Terpa- 
X«ptTat),  of  which  the  Diobessi  mentioned  by  Pliny 
may  have  been  one.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  the 
Bessi  are  said  to  have  been  the  greatest  robbers 
among  the  Thracians,  who  were  themselves  notorious 
as  Atjo-toi.  That  they  were  not,  however,  wholly 
uncivilised,  is  clear  from  the  fact  that  they  inhabited 
towns,  the  chief  of  which  was  called  Uscudama 
(Eutrop.  vi.  10).  Another  town,  Bessapara,  is 
mentioned  by  Procopius  and  others.  (Comp.  Dion 
Cass.  liv.  34,  and  Baehr  on  Herodotus,  Ic.)  [L.S.] 
BETA  SII,  a people  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
the  war  with  Civilis,  Claudius  Labeo,  a Batavian, 
mustered  a force  of  Nervii  and  Betasii  (^Hist.  iv.  56); 
and  he  opposed  Civilis  at  a bridge  over  the  Mosa 
with  a hastily  raised  body  of  Betasii,  Tungri,  and 
Nervii  (Hist.  iv.  66).  Pliny  (iv.  17)  mentions 
the  Betasii,  but  he  does  not  help  us  to  fix  their  po- 
sition. It  seems  probable  that  the  Betasii  were  the 
neighboilrs  of  the  Neiwii  and  Tungii,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  the  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Beetz, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Geete,  south  of  Haalen,  in 
South  Brabant.  [G.  L.] 

BETHABARA  (BgdaSapa),  mentioned  in  St. 
John’s  Gospel  (i.  28)  as  the  place  of  our  Lord’s 
Baptism.  It  is  placed  by  the  Evangelist  “ beyond 
Jordan,”  i.  e.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  (comp. 
X.  40),  perhaps  identical  with  Beth-bai'a  (Judges, 
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viii.  24),  where  was  a ford,  from  which  the  place 
doubtless  derived  its  name,  equivalent  to  “ locus 
transitzis.'”  (Reland,  p.  626.)  [G.W.] 

BETHAGLA  (Bethhogla),  a town  of  Palestine, 
in  the  plain  of  Jericho,  on  the  borders  between  the 
tribes  of  Judah  and  Benjamin,  but  reckoned  to  the 
latter.  (^Josh.  xv.  6,  xviii.  19,  21.)  St.  Jerome 
identifies  it  with  the  thresliing-floor  of  Atad  (^Gen. 
1.  10,  11),  the  scene  of  the  mourning  for  Jacob. 
{Onomast.  s.  v.  Area  Atad.)  A fountain  named 
’Ain  Hajla,  and  a mined  monastery,  Kusr  Eajla, 
situated  about  two  miles  from  the  Jordan,  and  three 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  Dead  Sea,  still  pre- 
sence the  name  and  memorial  of  this  site.  (Robin- 
son, B.  R.  vol.  ii.  pp.  267 — 271.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHAM^IA'RIA  {Br^Ga/nfxapla,  Ptol.  v.  15. 
§ 14),  a town  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Euphrates, 
the  Betamali  of  the  Peutinger  Tables,  14  M.P.  from 
Oeciliana.  This  place  cannot  be  the  Bemmaris  of  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  as  Bemmaris  is  placed  above  the 
Zeugma,  and  Bethammaria  below  it.  [E.  B.  J.] 
BETHANY  (BgQavia),  a village  15  stadia  from 
Jerusalem,  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
remarkable  for  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  and  for  other 
incidents  in  our  Saviour’s  life.  (^St.  John,  xi.  18.) 
Its  modem  name  is  El-Azariyeh,  i.  e.  the  village  of 
Lazarus.  (Robinson,  B.R.  vol.  ii.  p.  100.)  [G.  W.] 
BETHAR  (Bether,  Bither,  B'lGBgpa),  a city  cele- 
brated in  the  history  of  the  Jewish  revolt  under 
Hadrian  (a.  d.  131)  as  the  last  retreat  of  the  Jews 
when  they  had  been  driven  out  of  Jemsalem.  They 
held  out  there  for  nearly  three  years.  It  is  described 
as  a vei-y  strong  city  not  far  distant  from  Jerusalem. 
(Euseb.  ff.  E.  iv.  6.)  Its  site  was  recovered  and 
clearly  identified  in  1843.  (Williams,  Holy  City, 
vol.  i.  pp.  209 — 213.)  It  is  now  called  Beitir,  the 
exact  Arabic  form  of  its  ancient  name,  and  is  a con- 
siderable village  about  six  miles  SSW.  of  Jerusalem, 
still  retaining  some  traces  of  its  fortifications,  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  modem  village  have  received 
and  preserved  traditions  of  its  siege.  f G.  W.] 
BETHARAMATHUM  (B-pGapagaGov),  identical 
with  Amathus  in  Peraea  {q.  v.),  as  is  proved  by  a 
comparison  of  Josephus,  Ant.  xvii.  12.  § 6,  B.J.  ii. 
4.  § 2.  (Reland,  p.  560.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHARAMPHTHA  (BrjGapafxcpGa),  a city  of 
Peraea,  which  Herod  Antipas  encompassed  with  a 
wall,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour  of 
the  wife  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (^Ant.  xviii.  2. 
§ 1.)  It  is  certainly  identical  with  that  mentioned 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  on  the  Jor- 
dan, originally  named  Betharamphta,  and  after- 
wards called  Livias  by  Herod  {Onomast.  s.v.),  and 
certainly  not  the  same  as  the  Julias  which  is  placed 
by  Josephus  where  the  Jordan  flows  into  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias  (jB.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7),  which  was  identical  with 
Bethsaida.  [Bethsaida.]  But  the  names  Julias 
and  Livias  are  frequently  interchanged,  as  are  Julia 
and  Livia.  A still  earlier  name  of  this  town,  ac- 
cording to  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  was  Beth-haram, 
a city  of  the  tribe  of  Gad  (^Josh.  xiii.  27),  doubtless 
the  same  with  Beth-haran  (^Num.  xxxii.  36),  which 
the  Talmud  also  says  was  afterwards  called  Beih- 
ramtha.  (Reland,  p.  642 ; comp.  pp.  869,  870,  s.  v. 
Julias  Peraeael)  It  is  most  probably  only  another 
form  of  the  preceding  Betharamathum,  i.  e.  the  mo- 
dem A Trecsto,  near  the  Jabbok.  [Amathus.]  [G.W.] 
BETHAVEN,  commonly  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Bethel,  so  called  after  that  city  had  become 
the  scene  of  idol-worship,  Beth-aven  signifying  “ the 
house  of  vanity.”  But  in  Josh.  (vii.  2)  the  two  places 
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are  distinguished,  Ai  being  placed  beside  Beth- 
aven,  on  the  east  side  of  Bethel.”  Michmash  is  also 
placed  “ eastward  from  Bethaven.”  (1  Sam.  xiii.  2.) 
It  is  joined  with  Gibeah  and  Ramah,  and  ascribed  to 
Benjamin.  (^Hos.  v.  8.)  The  LXX.  translate  it 
(in  Josh.  vii.  2)  BaiGriK,  (in  xviii.  12)  BaiQzav,  (in 
Hos.  V.  8)  oiucp  'CLv.  [G.  W.] 

BETHDAGON  (ByGbaywv).  Two  cities  of  this 
name  occur  in  the  lists  in  the  book  of  Joshua,  one 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  apparently  towards 
the  SW. ; and  the  other  in  the  tribe  of  Asher  (xv. 
41,  xix.  27).  There  are  two  villages  of  this  name, 
Beit-daja/n,  now  in  Palestine,  one  a few  miles  to  the 
east  of  Jaffa,  the  other  SE.  of  Nablus.  They  doubt- 
less represent  ancient  sites,  but  are  not  identical  with 
either  of  those  first  named.  The  village  of  this 
name  near  Jaffa  apparently  occupies  the  site  of 
Caphardagon,  a large  village  mentioned  by  Eusebius 
(^Onomast.  s.  v.  Beth-Dagon)  between  Diospolis 
{Lyddol)  and  Jamnia  ( Yebna).  (Robinson,  B.  R. 
vol.  iii.  p.  30,  n.  2.)  The  frequent  recurrence  of  this 
name  shows  how  widely  spread  was  the  worship  of 
Dagon  through  Palestine.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-DIBLATHAIM  (o?/cos  AaiGAaGai/j.),  a 
city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii. 
LXX.  xxxi.  22).  [G.  W.] 

BETHEL  (BaiGijX,  BtjStjA),  a border  city  of  the 
tribe  of  Ephraim,  for  the  northern  boundary  of  Ben- 
jamin passed  south  of  it.  {Josh,  xviii.  13;  Judges, 
i.  22 — 26.)  It  was  originally  named  Luz,  and  was 
celebrated  in  the  history  of  the  early  patriarchs. 
{Gen.  xii.  5,  xxviii.  10 — 19,  xxxi.  1 — 15.)  It 

owed  its  new  name,  signifying  “ the  house  of  God,” 
to  the  vision  of  Jacob’s  ladder,  and  the  altar  which 
he  afterwards  erected  there.  It  afterwards  became 
infamous  for  the  worship  of  the  golden  calf,  here 
instituted  by  Jeroboam.  (1  Kings,  xii.  28,  33.  xiii.) 
It  was  inhabited  after  the  captivity  {Ezra,  ii.  28; 
Nehem.  vii.  32,  xi.  31),  and  was  fortified  by  Bac- 
chides.  { \ Maccab.  ix.  50;  Joseph.  A wi.  xiii.  1.  § 3.) 
It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  after  he  had  subjugated 
the  country  between  this  and  the  coast.  {B.  J.  iv. 
9.  § 9.)  It  is  described  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome 
as  a small  rtllage  on  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Sichem  {Nablus),  tvrelve  miles  from  the  former 
{Onomast.  s.v.  ''h.yyai),  on  the  left  (or  east)  of  the 
road  going  south,  according  to  the  Itin.  Hierosol. 
Precisely  in  this  situation  are  large  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient city,  bearing  the  name  of  Beitin,  according  to  a 
common  variation  of  in  for  el  in  the  termination  of 
Arabic  proper  names.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii. 
p.  128,  n.  1.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-  GAMUL  {oIkos  Fai^wA),  a city  of  Moab, 
mentioned  only  by  Jeremiah  (xlviii.  23),  probably 
represented  by  the  modem  village  of  TJm-el- Jemal 
or  Edjmal,  west  of  the  ancient  Bozrah.  (Robinson, 
B.  R.  iii..  Appendix,  p.  153.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHHACCAREM  {BaiGaxappid,  BrjGayxO'pifl), 
mentioned  by  Jeremiah  (vi.  1.)  as  the  place  where 
the  beacon  fire  should  be  lighted  to  give  the  alarm 
of  the  Chfaldaeans’  approach  to  Jerusalem.  “ Mal- 
chiah,  the  son  of  Rechab,  the  ruler  of  part  of  Beth- 
haccarem,’'  is  mentioned  by  Nehemiah  (iii.  14), 
which  would  seem  to  intimate  that  it  was  a place  of 
considerable  importance  after  the  captivity.  St.  Je- 
rome {Comment,  in  Jerem.  1.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a 
village  of  Juda,  situated  on  a mountain  between 
Aelia  and  Thecua — i.  e.  Tekoa.  Its  site  was  con- 
jecturally  fixed  by  Pocock  {Trav.  ii.  p.  42)  to  a 
very  remarkable  conical  hill,  abont  three  miles  east 
of  Bethlehem,  and  about  the  same  distance  north  of 
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Tekoa,  conspicuous  over  all  the  neighbourhood,  called 
by  the  natives  Jebel  Fureidis^  the  Frank  Mountain 
of  European  travellers,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  the 
ruins  of  Herodium.  (Robinson,  B.  R.,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  170,  174.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-HARAN  [Betharamphtha.] 
BETHHOGLA.  [Bethagla.] 
BETH-JESIMOTH  (Eus.  Bveacriiaoie,  LXX. 
BaiTda(X€tyu)d,  'KcreijxdiQ^  Ai(nfj.ci6),  one  of  the  last 
stations  of  the  Israelites  before  crossing  the  Jordan, 
and  near  the  Salt  or  Dead  Sea  {Numh.  xxxiii.  49 ; 
Josh.  xii.  3.)  It  was  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Reuben 
(Josh.  xiii.  20),  afterwards  occupied  by  the  Moabites. 
(Ezek.  XXV.  9.)  Eusebius  confounds  it  with  Jashi- 
mon  (q.  v.')  [G.  W.] 

BETHLEHEM  (Bai0\eefx,  BrjO\eeju.,  Bn^Aee/xt- 
T7js),  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  six  miles  south 
of  Jerusalem,  on  the  left  of  the  road  to  Hebron, 
called  also  “ Ephrathah”  and  “ Ephrath”  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7;  Mica.  v.  1),  and  its  inhabitants  Ephra- 
thites  (Ruth,  i.  2 ; 1 Sam.  xvii.  12).  It  probably 
owed  both  its  names,  Bethlehem — i.  e.  the  house  of 
bread,  and  Ephrathah — i.  e.  fruitfuU  to  the  fecun- 
dity of  its  soil,  and  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  culti- 
vated and  most  fertile  parts  of  Palestine.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a lofty  ridge,  long  and  narrow,  which  pro- 
jects into  a plain  formed  by  the  junction  of  several 
valleys,  affording  excellent  pasture  and  corn  lands ; 
while  the  hill  side,  terraced  to  its  summit,  is  laid 
out  in  oliveyards  and  vineyards.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  the  Patriarch  Jacob  (Gen. 
xlviii.  7);  but  does  not  occur  in  the  list  of  the  cities 
of  Judah  in  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Book  of  Joshua. 
The  version  of  the  LXX.,  however,  gives  it  under 
both  its  names  ('Ecppada,  avrn]  iarl  BaiflAee^),  with 
ten  other  neighbouring  cities  (in  Joshua,  xv.,  after 
verse  59  of  the  Hebrew).  It  occurs  also  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Book  of  Judges  (xix.  1,  2),  soon  after  the 
settlement  of  the  Israelites,  for  Phinehas  was  then 
high  priest  (xx.  28).  It  is  the  scene  of  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  Book  of  Ruth — Boaz,  the  progenitor 
of  David,  being  the  principal  proprietor  at  that  pe- 
riod (ii.  1),  as  his  grandson  Jesse  was  afterwards. 
From  the  time  of  David  it  became  celebrated  as  his 
birthplace,  and  is  called  “ the  city  of  David”  (St.  Luke, 
ii.  4,  11;  St.  John,  vii.  42),  and  was  subsequently 
yet  more  noted  as  the  destined  birthplace  of  the 
Messiah,  the  circumstances  of  whose  nativity  at 
that  place  are  fully  recorded  by  St.  Matthew  (ii.), 
and  St.  Luke  (ii.).  The  place  of  the  nativity  is  de- 
scribed by  Justin  Martyr  (Dial.  § 78)  in  language 
which  implies  that  it  was  identified  in  his  days  (cir. 
A.  D.  150).  Origen  (a.d.  252)  says  that  the  cave 
was  venerated  even  by  those  who  were  aliens  from 
the  Faith”  (c.  Cels.  hb.  i.  p.  39),  agreeably  with 
which  St.  Jerome  says  that  the  place  was  over- 
shadowed by  a grove  of  Thammuz  (Adonis)  from 
the  time  of  Hadrian  for  the  space  of  180  years 
(a.d.  135- — 315).  (Epitaph.  Paul.  vol.  iv.  p.  564.) 
In  A.D.  325,  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
erected  a magnificent  basilica  over  the  Place  of  the 
Nativity  (Eusebius,  Vit.  Const,  iii.  41,  43),  which 
still  remains.  In  the  following  century,  it  became 
the  chosen  resort  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Latin 
fathers,  and  the  scene  of  his  important  labours  in 
behalf  of  sacred  literature,  chief  among  which  must 
be  reckoned  the  Vulgate  translation  of  the  Bible. 
Its  modern  name  is  Beitlahem,  a considerable  village, 
inhabited  exclusively  by  Christians.  [G.  W.] 
BETHLEHEM  (BaiOK^^jj.,  BaiQfxdv),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Zebulun.  (Josh.  xix.  15).  The  site 
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and  name  are  preserved  in  the  modem  village  of 
Beitlahem,  a few  miles  north  of  Nazareth,  and  east- 
ward of  Sephurieh  (formerly  Diocaesarea).  [G.W.] 
BETHLEPTEPHA  (Toirapx'ia  BedAemricpuv'), 
one  of  the  ten  toparchies  of  Judaea  proper,  the 
Bethleptephene  of  Pliny  (v.  14).  It  was  apparently 
situated  in  the  south  of  Judaea,  and  in  that  part 
which  is  commonly  called  Idumaea  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  8.  § 1).  Reland  has  remarked  that  the 
name  resembles  Beth-Lebaoth,  a city  of  the  tribe  of 
Simeon  (Josh.  xix.  6),  and  the  situation  equally 
corresponds.  [G.  W.] 

BETHMARCABOTH  (1  Chron.  iv.  31),  or 
Beth-hamarkaboth  (Josh.  xix.  5)  (Baid/xapi/xud, 
BaiOfMax^p^S).  A city  of  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  other- 
wise unknown.  [G.  W.] 

BETHOGABRIS  or  BETHAGABRA  (Bairo- 
ya€pd,  Ptol.,  BaLdyavpr]'),  the  Betogabri  of  the  Peu- 
tinger  tables,  between  Ascalonand  Aelia,  16  Roman 
miles  from  the  former.  It  is  reckoned  to  Judaea  by 
Ptolemy  (xvi.  4),  and  is  probably  identical  with 
BhyaSpis  (al.  Bhrapis')  of  Josephus,  which  he 
places  in  the  middle  of  Idumaea.  (B.  J.  iv.  8,  § 1.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Eleutheropolts,  as  is 
proved  as  by  other  evidence,  so  by  the  substitution 
of  one  name  for  the  other  in  the  lists  of  episcopal 
sees  given  by  William  of  Tyre  and  Nilus:  as  suf- 
fragans of  the  Patriarchate  of  Jerusalem.  (Com- 
pare Reland’s  Palaest.  p.  220  with  227.)  That  it 
was  a place  of  considerable  importance  in  the  fourth 
century  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  it  is  assumed  as  a 
centre  (by  Eusebius  in  his  Onomasticon'),  from  which 
to  measure  the  distances  of  other  localities,  and  the 
“ district”  or  “ region  of  Eleutheropolis,”  is  his  usual 
description  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  has  now 
recovered  its  ancient  name  Beit-Jebrin,  and  is  a 
large  Moslem  village,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hebron. 
The  name  signifies  “ the  house  of  Giants,”  and  the 
city  was  situated  not  far  from  Gath,  the  city  of 
Goliath  and  his  family.  The  large  caves  about  the 
modern  village,  which  seem  formerly  to  have  served 
as  habitations,  suggest  the  idea  that  they  were 
Troglotides  who  originally  inhabited  these  regions. 
It  was  sometimes  confounded  with  Hebron,  and  at 
another  period  was  regarded  as  identical  with  Ea- 
math-lehi  (Judges  xv.  9 — 19),  and  the  fountain  En- 
hakkore  was  found  in  its  suburbs  (Antoninus 
Mart.  &c.  ap.  Reland.  Palaest.  p.  752);  and  it  is 
conjectured  by  Reland  (1.  c.)  that  this  erroneous 
opinion  may  have  given  occasion  to  its  change  of 
name,  to  commemorate  in  -its  new  appellation  the 
deliverance  there  supposed  to  have  been  wrought 
by  Samson.  St.  Jerome,  who  gives  a different  and 
less  probable  account  of  its  Greek  name,  makes  it 
the  northern  limit  of  Idumaea.  (Reland,  1.  c.)  Beit- 
Jebrin  stRl  contains  some  traces  of  its  ancient  im- 
portance in  a ruined  wall  and  vaults  of  Roman  con- 
struction, and  in  the  substructions  of  various  build- 
ings, fully  explored  and  described  by  Dr.  Robinson 
(B.  R.  vol.  ii.  pp.  355,  356.  395—398). 

BETH-SHITTA  (Brj^o-eeS,  al.  Baaeerrd,  LXX.), 
occurs  only  in  Judges  (vii.  22)  as  one  of  the  places 
to  which  the  Midianites  fled  after  their  defeat  by 
Gideon  in  the  valley  of  Jezreel  (vi.  33).  Dr.  Robin- 
son suggests  that  the  modem  village  of  Shutta,  near 
the  Jordan,  SE.  from  Mount  Tabor,  may  be  con- 
nected with  this  Scripture  nam§.  (B.  R.  vol.  in. 
p.219.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZACHARIAH  (BaiO^axapla,  BeO^axa- 
pia),  a city  of  Judaea,  70  stadia  distant  from  Beth- 
sura  or  Bethzur  \^q.v.~\,  on  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 
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(1  Maccab.  vi.  23;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  9.  § 4;  B.J. 
i.  1.  § 5.)  It  was  here  that  Judas  Maccabaeus  en- 
camped at  a mountain  pass,  to  defend  the  approach  to 
Jerusalem  against  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  here  an 
engagement  took  place,  in  which  Judas  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  his  brother  Eleazar,  who  was  crushed 
to  death  by  one  of  the  elephants,  which  he  had 
stabbed  in  the  belly.  (Joseph,  1.  c.)  Sozomen  calls 
it  Xa<pap  Zaxo-pia  (^H.  E.  ix.  17),  and  places  it  in  the 
region  of  Eleutheropolis  [Bethogabris],  and, appa- 
rently in  order  to  account  for  the  name,  says  that  the 
body  of  Zachariah  was  found  there.  A village  named 
Tell-Zakartya  (Robinson,  B.  R.  vol.  ii.  p.  350)  still 
marks  the  site  of  the  anfcient  town.  It  is  situated 
in  the  SW.  of  Wady-es-Sumt,  formerly  the  valley 
of  Elah,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  valley,  so  that 
the  scene  of  Judas’s  conflict  vdth  the  forces  of  An- 
tiochus was  not  far  distant  from  that  of  David’s 
overthrow  of  the  Philistine  champion.  [G.  W.] 
BETHORON  (ByOOopwv^  Baidcopcou^  There  were 
two  cities  of  this  name  in  the  northern  border  of  the 
tribe  of  Benjamin  (Josh.  xvi.  5,  xviii.  13),  but  be- 
longing to  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  and  assigned  to  the 
Le^dtes.  (Josh.  xxi.  22.)  Originally  built  by 
Sherah  (1  Chron.  vii.  24) ; they  were  fortified  by 
Solomon.  (2  Chron.  viii.  5.)  The  two  cities  were 
distinguished  as  the  Upper  and  the  Lower,  the  Upper 
being  situated  more  to  the  east,  the  Lower  to  the 
west,  where  the  mountain  country  inclines  towards 
the  great  western  plain.  It  was  in  this  neighbour- 
hood that  Joshua  defeated  the  allied  kings  (x.  10, 
11),  and  15  centuries  later  that  same  ‘‘going  down 
to  Bethoron  ” was  fatal  to  the  Roman  army  under 
Cestius,  retreating  before  the  Jews  from  his  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  upon  the  city  (B.  J.  ii.  19.  §§  2,  8), 
as  it  had  been  once  again,  in  the  interim,  to  the  forces 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  under  Seron,  who  lost  800 
men  in  this  descent  after  he  had  been  routed  by 
Judas  Maccabaeus.  (1  Macc.  iii.  16,  24.)  Beth- 
oron was  one  of  several  cities  fortified  by  Bacchides 
against  Jonathan,  the  brother  of  Judas  (ix.  50). 
These  towns  lay  on  the  high  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Caesarea,  by  way  of  Lydda,  and  are  frequently  men- 
tioned in  the  line  of  march  of  the  Roman  legions 
(ll.  cc.,  5.  J”.  ii.  19.  §§  1,  2,  8).  The  highway  rob- 
bery of  Stepbanus,  the  servant  of  the  emperor  Clau- 
dius, one  of  the  events  which  helped  to  precipitate 
the  war,  took  place  on  this  road  (B.J.  ii.  12.  § 2), 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  (cf. 
Ant.  XX.  5.  § 4.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  men- 
tion two  Aullages  of  tliis  name  12  miles  from  Aelia 
(Jerusalem),  on  the  road  to  Nicopohs  (Emmaus) 
[they  would  more  correctly  have  written  Diospolis 
(Lydda)]  ; and  St.  Jerome  remarks  that  Rama, 
Bethoron,  and  the  other  renowned  cities  built  by 
Solomon,  were  then  inconsiderable  villages.  (Com- 
ment. in  Sophon.  c.  1.)  Villages  still  remain  on  the 
sites  of  both  of  these  ancient  towns,  and  are  still 
distinguished  as  Beit-'ur  et-Tahta  and  el-Foka,  i.  e. 
the  Lower  and  the  Upper.  They  both  contain  scanty 
remains  of  ancient  buildings,  and  traces  of  a Roman 
road  are  to  be  found  between  them.  They  are  about 
an  hour  (or  three  miles)  apart.  (Robinson,  B.  R. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  59 — 62.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHPHAGE  (Bydcpdyrj),  a place  on  Mount 
Olivet,  between  Bethany  and  Jerusalem  (St.  Matth. 
xxi.  1 ; St.  L«l*e,«xix.  29);  for  our  Lord,  having 
passed  the  preceding  night  at  Bethany  (St.  John, 
xii.  1),  came  on  the  following  morning  to  “ Beth- 
phage  and  Bethany,”  i.  e.,  as  L'ghtfoot  explains  it, 
to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  district  of  ! 
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Bethany  met  that  of  Bethphage.  (Chorograph. 
Cent.  ch.  xxxvii. ; Exerdtations  on  St.  Luke,  xxiv. 
50 ; Horae  Heb.  &c.  in  Act.  Ap.  i.  1 2.)  This  writer 
denies  that  there  was  any  village  of  Bethphage,  but 
assigns  the  name  to  the  whole  western  slope  of 
Mount  Olivet  as  far  as  the  city,  explaining  it  to 
mean  the  “ place  of  figs,”  from  the  trees  planted  on 
the  terraced  sides  of  the  mount.  (Chorograph.  Cent. 
xxx\di.)  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  however,  describe 
it  as  a small  village  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  the 
latter  explains  the  name  to  mean  “ villa  (s.  domus) 
sacerdotalium  maxiUarum  " (Comment,  in  St.  Matth. 
xxi.;  Epitaph.  Paulae),  as  being  a village  of  the 
priests  to  whom  the  maxilla  of  the  victims  be- 
longed. [G.  W.] 

BETHSAIDA  (ByQcrdLbi').  I.  A town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  Sea  of  Tibenas.  (St.  John,  xii.  21 ; 
St.  Mark,  vi.  45,  viii.  22.)  It  was  the  native  place 
of  four  of  our  Lord’s  apostles  (St.  John,  i.  45),  and 
probably  derived  its  name  from  the  occupation  of  its 
inhabitants  = “ vicus  piscatomm.”  (Reland,  s.  w.) 
It  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Chorazin  and  Ca- 
pernaum as  one  of  the  towns  where  most  of  our 
Lord’s  mighty  works  were  done  (St.  Matth.  xi.  21 
— 23;  St.  Luke,  x.  13);  and  Epiphanius  speaks  of 
Bethsaida  and  Capernaum  as  not  far  distant  from 
each  other.  (Adv.  Haer.n.  At  the  NE. 

extremity  of  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  where  the 
western  coast  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias  joins  the  north 
coast,  is  a rocky  promontory  which  is  called  (Cape) 

Seiyada,  and  between  this  and  some  ruined  ■v^ater- 
works  of  Roman  construction  — now  called  Tavga 
(mills),  from  some  com -mills  still  worked  by  water 
from  the  Roman  tanks  and  aqueducts — are  the  ruins 
of  a town  on  the  shore  which  the  natives  believe  to 
mark  the  site  of  Bethsaida. 

2.  Another  to^vn  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea 
of  Tiberias,  which  Philip  the  Tetrarch  enlarged  and 
beautified,  and  changed  its  name  to  Julias,  in  honour 
of  the  daughter  of  Augustus  and  the  wife  of  Ti- 
berius. (Ant.  xviii.  2.  § 1.)  As  Julia  was  dis- 
graced by  Augustus  before  his  death,  and  repudiated 
by  Tiberius  immediately  on  his  assuming  the  purple, 
it  is  clear  that  the  name  must  have  been  changed 
some  time  before  the  death  of  Augustus  (a.  d.  14), 
and  probably  before  the  disgrace  of  Julia  (b.c.  2). 
And  it  is  therefore  nearly  certain  that  this  town  is 
not  (as  has  been  supposed)  the  Bethsaida  of  the 
Gospels,  since  the  sacred  writers  would  doubtless,  as 
in  the  parallel  case  of  the  town  of  Tiberias,  have 
adopted  its  new  name.  Besides  which,  the  Bethsaida 
of  the  Gospels  was  in  Galilee  (see  supra.  No.  1), 
while  Julias  was  in  Lower  Gaulonitis  (B.J.  ii.  9. 
§ 1),  and  therefore  subject  to  Philip,  as  Galilee  was 
not.  Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  Josephus, 
where  he  says  that  the  Jordan  enters  the  Lake  of 
Gennesareth  at  the  city  Julias.  (B.  J.  iii.  9.  § 7.)  It 
was  therefore  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Jordan,  at  its 
embouchure  into  the  Sea  of  Tiberias.  It  is  not 
otherwise  known  in  history  except  as  the  place  of 
Philip  the  Tetrarch’s  death.  (Ant.  xviii.  5.  § 6.) 
It  is  mentioned  also  by  Pliny  in  connection  with 
Hippo,  as  one  of  several  agreeable  towns  near  to  the 
place  where  the  Jordan  enters  the  lake,  and  on  the 
E.  shore  (v.  15).  The  small  triangular  plain  be- 
tween the  lake  and  the  river  is  thickly  covered  with 
mins,  but  especially  at  et-Tell,  a conspicuous  hill 
at  its  NW.  extremity.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  304—308.)  [G.  W.] 

BETHSAN  (Bethshan,  Bo.iOadv,  Bedadrr}),  or 
! SCYTHOPOLTS,  a city  of  the  Manassites,  but  lo 
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caliy  situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar.  (Comp. 
J'udg,  i.  27 ; 1 Chron.  vii.  29;  Josh.  xvii.  11.)  It 
was  situated  to  the  east  of  the  great  Plain  of  Es- 
draelon  (1  Maccab.  v.  52),  not  far  from  the  Jordan, 
and  was  600  stadia  distant  from  Jerusalem.  (2 
Macc.  xii.  29.)  In  the  time  of  Saul  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Philistines,  who,  after  the  battle  of  Gil- 
boa,  hung  the  bodies  of  Saul  and  his  sons  to  the 
walls  of  this  city.  (1  Sam.  xxxi.  10,  12.)  It  is 
placed  by  Josephus  at  the  southern  extremity  of 
Galilee.  (^B.  J.  hi.  3.  § 1.)  He  calls  it  the  chief 
city  of  the  Decapolis,  and  near  Tiberias.  (5.  J. 
iii.  8.  § 7.)  Elsewhere  he  states  its  distance  from 
Tiberias  to  be  120  stadia.  (Vita,  § 65.)  Ptolemy 
(v.  16)  reckons  it  as  one  of  the  cities  of  Coelesyria. 
Pliny  (v.  18),  who  assigns  it  to  Decapolis  [Deca- 
polis], says  that  it  was  formerly  called  Nysa,  from 
the  nurse  of  Bacchus,  who  was  buried  there.  Several 
conflicting  accounts  are  given  of  its  classical  name, 
Scythopolis,  Pliny  and  others  ascribing  it  to  the 
Scythians,  who  are  supposed  to  have  occupied  it  on 
their  invasion  of  Palestine  (b.  c.  568 — 596),  re- 
corded by  Herodotus  (i.  105).  Eeland  (p.  983), 
who  rejects  this,  suggests  a derivation  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  St.  Jerome,  that  the  Succoth  of  Gen. 
xxxiii.  17,  was  near  this  place,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Jordan,  so  making  '2,KvQ6iroKis  equivalent  to 
’Svko66tto\is.  The  modem  Greeks  derive  it  from 
'2KVTOs==54piJ.a  (a  skin  or  hide),  without  offering 
any  explanation  of  the  name.  This  name  is  first 
used  by  the  LXX.  in  their  translation  of  Judges,  i. 
27  (Bat0<rai',  ^ iari  ~2,icv6oi'v  ttoAis),  and  occurs  in 
the  Apocryphal  books  without  its  original  name. 
(1  Macc.  V.  52,  vii.  36;  2 Macc.  xii.  39.)  It 
early  became  an  episcopal  see,  and  is  famous  in  the 
annals  of  the  Church.  Its  modern  ruins  bear  witness 
to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  ancient  city. 
Burckhardt  found  it  8|-  hours  from  Nazareth,  “ situ- 
ated on  a rising  ground  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Ghor,”  the  p4ya  ir4biov  of  Josephus,  i.  e.  the  Valley 
of  the  Jordan.  “ The  ruins  are  of  considerable  extent, 
and  the  town,  built  along  the  banks  of  a rivulet  and 
in  the  valleys  formed  by  its  several  branches,  must 
have  been  nearly  three  miles  in  circuit.”  (Travels, 
p.  343.)  Irby  and  Mangles  approached  it  from 
Tiberias,  and  noticed  traces  of  a Eoman  road  on  the 
way,  and  a Roman  mile-stone.  The  principal  object 
in  the  ruins  is  “ the  theatre,  which  is  quite  distinct, 

. . .180  feet  wide,  and  has  this  peculiarity  above 
all  other  theatres  we  have  ever  seen,  viz.,  that  those 
oval  recesses  half  way  up  the  theatre,  mentioned  by 
Vitruvius  as  being  constructed  to  contain  the  brass 

sounding  tubes,  are  found  here There  are 

seven  of  them,  and  Vitravius  mentions  that  even  in 
his  day  very  few  theatres  had  them.”  (Travels, 
pp.  301,  303.)  The  necropolis  is  “ at  the  NE.  of 
the  acropolis,  without  the  walls:  the  sarcophagi  re- 
main in  some  of  the  tombs,  and  triangular  niches 
for  the  lamps ; some  of  the  doors  were  also  hanging 
on  the  ancient  hinges  of  stone,  in  remarkable  pre- 
sentation.” A fine  Roman  bridge,  some  remains  of  the 
walls  and  of  one  of  the  gates,  among  which  are  pros- 
trate columns  of  the  Corinthian  order,  and  paved  ways 
leading  from  the  city  are  still  existing.  [G.  W.] 
BETHSHEMESH  (B'^j^uayues),  a priestly  city  on 
the  northern  border  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv. 
10,  45,  xxi.  16),  where  the  battle,  provoked  by 
Amaziah’s  foolish  challenge,  was  fought  between  him 
and  Jehoash  (about  B.  c.  826).  (2  Kings,  xiv.  11 

— 13.)  It  w^as  erroneously  ascribed  to  Benjamin 
by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome,  and  placed  by  them  I 
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ten  miles  from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  east  of  the 
road  to  Nicopolis.  (Onomast.  s.  w.)  This  corrects 
the  former  error,  for  no  place  within  ten  miles  of 
Eleutheropolis  could  possibly  be  in  Benjamin ; but 
it  commits  another,  as  we  should  read  “ west  ” in- 
stead of  “ east;”  for  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  modem  village  of  'Ain  Shems  represents  the 
ancient  Bethshemesh;  and  this  would  nearly  answer 
to  the  description,  with  the  correction  above  sug- 
gested. This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  narrative  of 
1 Sam.  vi.  9 — 20,  where  this  is  mentioned  as  the 
first  city  to  which  the  ark  came  on  its  return  from 
the  country  of  the  Philistines;  and  this  city,  with 
some  others  in  “ the  low  country,”  was  taken  by  the 
Philistines  in  the  days  of  Ahaz.  (2  Chron.  xxviii. 
18.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ir-shemesh  in 
the  border  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  41.)  The  manifest 
traces  of  an  ancient  site  at  'Ain  Shems,  further  serve 
to  corroborate  its  identity  with  Bethshemesh,  which 
the  name  suggests,  for  “ here  are  the  vestiges  of  a 
former  extensive  city  consisting  of  many  fomidations, 
and  the  remains  of  ancient  walls  and  hewn  stone.” 
(Robinson,  B.  R.  vol.  iii.  p.  17 — 19,  and  note  6, 
p.  19.) 

There  was  another  city  of  this  name  in  Naphthali 
(Josh.  xix.  38;  Judg.  i.  33),  of  which  nothing  is 
known.  [G.  W.] 

BETH-SIMUTH  (BrjOcnixovd').  [Bethjesi- 

MOTH.] 

BETHULIA  (BeTuAoi5a),  a strong  city  of  Sa- 
maria, situated  on  the  mountain  range  at  the  south 
of  the  Plain  of  Esdraelon,  and  commanding  the 
passes.  It  is  the  scene  of  the  book  of  Judith,  and 
its  site  was  recovered  by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  on 
the  northern  declivity  of  Mount  Gilboa,  south-west 
of  Bisan.  It  is  identified  by  its  name  Beit  Jlfah, 
by  its  fountain  (Judith,  vii.  3.  xii.  7),  by  considerable 
ruins,  with  rock  graves,  and  sarcophagi,  and  by  the 
names  of  several  sites  in  the  neighbourhood  identical 
with  those  of  the  book  of  Judith.  (See  Dr.  Schultz’s 
Letter  in  Williams’s  Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix, 
p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

BETH-ZUR  (ByOaovp,  ByOarovpa:  Eth.Bydaov- 
paios,  ByOaovp'iTrjs),  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
and  one  of  those  fortified  by  Rehoboam.  (Joshua, 
XV.  58;  2 Chron.  xi.  7.)  In  the  books  of  Mac- 
cabees and  in  Josephus  there  is  frequent  mention  of 
one,  or  perhaps  two  cities  of  this  name,  in  the  south 
of  Judaea  (1  Macc.  xiv.  13),  and  therefore  some- 
times reckoned  to  Idumaea  (1  Macc.  iv.  29,  but 
in  verse  61,  Kara  TTpoaunov  rijs  'iSougaias,  com- 
pare 2 Macc.  xiii.  19.)  It  is  described  as  the  most 
strongly  fortified  place  of  Judaea.  (Ant.  xiii.  5. 
§7.)  In  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabaeus  it  stood 
a long  siege  from  Antiochus  Eupator,  but  was  at 
length  forced  to  capitulate  (xii.  8.  § 4,  5),  and 
was  held  by  the  renegade  Jews  after  other  fortresses 
had  been  evacuated  by  their  Syrian  garrisons 
(xiii.  2.  § 1),  but  at  length  surrendered  to  Simon 
(5.  § 7).  Josephus  places  it  70  stadia  distant 
from  Beth-Zachariah.  (xii.  8.  § 4.)  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome  speak  of  Bedaovp,  or  Bydaopdor,  Bethsur, 
or  Bethsoron,  on  the  road  from  Aelia  to  Hebron, 
twenty  miles  from  the  former,  and  therefore  only  two 
from  the  latter.  [GW] 

BETIS.  [Baetis.] 

BETONIM  (BoraA/j.,  Josh.  xiii.  26),  a city  of 
the  tribe  of  Gad,  apparently  in  the  northern  border, 
near  the  Jabhoh.  The  place  existed  under  the  same 
name  in  the  time  of  Eusebius.  (Reland,  p.  661.^ 
There  is  a village  of  the  name  of  BaJtoi^-'lJrthe 
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Balka,  ■which  corresponds  nearly  ■with  the  ti^ibe  of 
Gad,  but  as  this  is  south  of  es-Salt,  its  situation 
hardly  suits  that  of  Betonim,  though  there  is  a 
striking  similarity  in  the  names.  (Robinson,  Bih. 
Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  169  of  the  Appendix.)  [G.  W.] 

BETULLO.  [Baetulo.] 

BEUDOS  VETUS,  a to^wn  of  Phrygia,  ■which 
Livy  (xxxviii.  15),  ■v\'hen  describing  the  march  of 
l\Ianlius,  places  five  Roman  miles  from  Synnada,  and 
between  Synnada  and  Anabura.  Hamilton  (^Re- 
searches, &c.  vol.  i.  p.  467)  is  inclined  to  fix  it  at 
Eski  (Old)  Kara  Hissar,  which  “ is  situated  about 
5 or  6 miles  due  north  of  the  great  plain  of  Phrygia 
Paroreius,  throughout  which  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  monuments  and  inscriptions.”  But 
Beiad,  a place  NE.  of  Eski  Kara  Hissar,  may  be 
Beudos,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  56.)  If  the  site  of  Synnada  could  be  cer- 
tainly ascertained,  ■we  might  determine,  perhaps,  that 
of  Beudos.  [Synnada.]  [G.  L.] 

BEVE  (BeoTj : Eth.  BeoaTos),  a town  in  Lynces- 
tis  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the  river  Bevus,  a tri- 
butary of  the  Erigon,  and  probably  the  southern 
bi’anch  of  the  latter  river.  (Steph.  B.  5.  v. ; Liv. 
xxxi.  33;  Leake,  Northern  Chreece,  yo\.  iii.  pp.  310, 
314.) 

BEZABDA  (B7j^d§5i7  : J ezireh-Tbn- Omar'),  a 
Roman  fortress  situated  on  a low  sandy  island  in  the 
Tigris,  at  about  60  miles  below  the  junction  of  its 
E.  and  W.  branches,  about  three  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains. 
According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  7.  § 1) 
the  ancient  name  was  Phoenicia.  As  it  ■w’as  situated 
in  a territory  occupied  by  the  tribe  of  the  Zabdeni, 
it  owed  its  name  of  Bezabda,  a corruption  of  the 
Syriac  words  Beit-Zabda,  to  this  circumstance.  The 
Romans  granted  it  the  pri\dleges  of  a municipal 
town ; and  in  the  reign  of  Constantins  it  was  gar- 
risoned by  three  legions,  and  a great  number  of 
native  archers.  It  was  besieged  by  Sapor  a.d.  360, 
and  captured.  On  account  of  the  obstinate  resistance 
of  the  inhabitants,  a fearful  massacre  followed,  in 
which  neither  women  nor  children  ■were  spared. 
Nine  thousand  prisoners,  who  had  escaped  the  car- 
nage, were  transplanted  to  Persia,  with  their  bishop 
Heliodorus  and  all  his  clergy. 

The  exiled  church  continued  under  the  super- 
intendence of  his  successor  Dausus,  who,  a.d.  364, 
received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  along  with  the 
whole  of  the  clergy.  (^Acta  Mart.  Syr.,  Asseman, 
vol.  i.  p.  134—140.) 

Constantins  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
recover  this  fortress.  (Amm.  Marc.  xx.  11  § 6; 
;Milman’s  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  207;  Le  Beau,  .Ba.s 
Empire,  vol.  ii.  p.  340.)  The  Saphe  (^acpp)  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  18)  which  he  places  betw'een  Dorbeta 
and  Debe,  has  been  identified  by  some  with  Bezabda. 
(Comp.  ~^a(pd,  Plut.  Lucull.  22.)  Mr.  Ainsworth 
(Journal  Royal  Geog.  Society,  vol.  xi.  p.  15)  assigns 
Hisn  Keif  a to  Saphe,  and  Jezireh  to  Deba.  The 
fortress  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  island,  and 
is  defended  by  a wall  of  black  stone,  now  fallen  into 
decay.  (Kinneir,  Travels,  p.  450;  Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  19  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i. 
p.  146  ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  x. 
p.  162.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BEZEK  (BeCe/f,  Be^e/fi?),  a city  of  the  Canaanite  ^ 
at  the  time  of  the  entering  in  of  the  childi-en  of 
Israel ; the  capital  of  a district  which  gave  its  name 
to  one  of  the  petty  kings  or  sheikhs  of  the  country. 
(Judg.  i.  4,  5.)  It  is  only  mentioned  again  in 
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1 Sam.  xi.  8,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
these  two  are  identical,  as  the  former  was  in  Judah, 
and  the  latter  apparently  in  Benjamin.  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  (Onom.  s.  v.)  mention  two  cities  of 
that  name,  near  each  other,  17  miles  from  Neapolis, 
on  the  road  to  Scythopolis.  But  these  cannot 
represent  either  of  the  Scripture  sites.  The  Greeks 
mention  a place  in  the  eastern  borders  of  the  diocese 
of  Bethlehem,  now  called  Beletza,  which  they  say  was 
formerly  Bezek:  this  would  be  in  Judah.  (Williams’s 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  493.)  [G.  W.] 

BEZER  (Bosor  and  Bosora,  Bocrdp,  B6aopa),  the 
southernmost  of  the  three  cities  of  refuge,  on  the 
east  of  Jordan,  in  the  wildemess,  in  the  plain 
country,  belonging  to  the  Reubenites  (Beut.  iv.  43, 
Josh.  XX.  8),  assigned  to  the  priests  (xxi.  36). 
There  is  no  further  clue  to  its  site,  and  it  is  mis- 
placed by  Eusebius,  who  confounds  it  with  Bozra. 
Bossora  and  Bosor  occur  as  two  distinct  cities  in 
1 Macc.  V.  26,  large  and  strong, — but  are  there 
placed  in  Gilead  (comp,  verses  27,  36).  As,  how- 
ever, Bosor  is  mentioned  as  the  first  city  to  which 
Judas  came  after  quitting  the  Nabathaeans,  it  was 
apparently  the  southernmost  of  all  the  cities  named ; 
it  was,  moreover,  in  the  wilderness  (verse  28 ; comp. 
Josephus,  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 3),  and  therefore  very  pro- 
bably the  City  of  Refuge,  in  which  case  Gilead 
must  be  taken  in  a ■wider  sense  in  the  passages 
above  cited.  [G.  W.] 

BIABANNA  (Bia^dva  and  Biavdwa,  Ptol.  vi.  7), 
a to^wn  in  the  interior  of  Arabia  Felix,  76°  30', 
23°  0'  of  Ptolemy.  Identical  in  position  with  the 
modem  Bubban,  on  the  south  of  the  mountains 
Sumama  (the  Zametus  of  Ptolemy),  mentioned  by 
Captain  Sadlier.  (MS.  Jornmal  cited  by  Forster, 
Arabia,  vol.  ii,  p.  313,  note,  comp,  p.  250.)  [G.  W.] 
BIAS  (Bias),  a small  river  of  Messenia,  filling 
into  the  sea  between  the  Pamisus  and  Corone.  (Pans, 
iv,  34.  § 4.) 

BIA'TIA.  [Beatia.] 

BIB  ACTA  (Biga/rro,  Arrian,  Indie.  21),  an 
island  two  stadia  from  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  and 
opposite  to  a harbour  named  by  Nearchus  Alexandri 
Portus.  The  whole  district  round  it  was  called  San- 
gada.  (Arnaxi.  Indie.  21.)  It  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Bibaga  of  Pliny  (■¥!.  21.  s.  23),  the  de- 
scription of  shell  fish  mentioned  by  him  as  found 
there  applying  to.  the  notice  of  its  productions  in 
Arrian.  Its  present  name  is  Chilney  Isle.  It  is 
called  Camelo  in  Purchas’s  Voyages,  and  in  the  Por- 
tuguese Map,  in  Thevenot’s  Collection.  (Vincent, 
Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [V.] 

BI'BALI.  [Gallaecia.] 

BIBE,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the  Table  fixes 
between  Calagum  (Chailli)  and  Durocortorum 
(Reims).  D’Anville  (Notice,  (fc.)  gives  reasons  for 
supposing  that  the  site  may  be  Ablois,  a large 
bourg,  which  is  separated  from  the  Mame  by  a high 
hill.  [G.  L.] 

BIBLIS  (Bi€\is),  a fountain  in  the  territory  of 
Miletus.  (Pans.  vii.  5.  § 10,  vii.  24.  § 5.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRACTE  (Auttm),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aedui,  as  it  is  called  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i.  23 ; vii. 
55,  63),  is  the  town  which  afterwards  had  the 
name  of  Augustodunum.  It  is  not  possible  to  find 
any  site  for  Bibracte  except  Augustodunum;  the 
position  of  which  is  well  fixed  at  Autun  by  the 
itinerary  measures  from  Bovmges  and  Chdlons-sur- 
Saone. 

Caesar  describes  Bibracte  as  much  the  largest 
and  richest  town  of  the  Aedui,  VTien  he  was  pur- 
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sning  the  Helvetii  (b.  c.  58),  who  had  crossed  the 
Sa6ne,  he  came  within  18  M.P.  of  Bibracte,  and 
about  this  distance  from  the  place  was  fought  the 
great  battle  in  which  the  Helvetii  were  defeated. 
Strabo,  who  follows  Caesar  in  his  description  of 
Gallia,  where  he  is  not  following  Posidonius,  has  the 
aame  Bibracte  (p.  192)  and  no  other.  Mela  (hi.  2) 
is  the  first  e#tant  writer,  who  names  Augustodunura 
as  the  capital  of  the  Aedui,  and  under  this  name  it 
is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  and  Ptolemy.  A passage 
of  the  orator  Eumenius,  who  was  a native  of  Augus- 
todunum,  shows  that  the  town  took  the  name,  or 
wished  to  take  the  name,  of  Flavia,  to  show  its 
gratitude  to  the  Flavii,  for  both  Constantine  and  his 
father  Constantius  Chlorus  had  been  benefactors  to 
the  place.  In  this  passage  the  orator  states  that 
Bibracte  was  once  called  Julia,  Polla,  Florentia,  and 
it  has  been  used  as  a proof  that  Augustodunum  is 
not  Bibracte.  But  the  name  Julia,  which  was  the 
adopted  gentile  name  of  Augustus,  is  equivalent  to 
Augusta,  and  indeed  a place  was  often  called  both 
Julia  and  Augusta.  Two  inscriptions  also,  which 
mention  the  goddess  Bibracte,  have  been  found  at 
Autun. 

Augustodunum  is  mentioned  in  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii. 
43)  as  having  been  seized  by  Sacrovir,  an  Aeduan,  a 
desperate  fellow,  who,  with  other  insolvents,  saw  no 
way  of  getting  out  of  their  difficulties  except  by  a 
revolution  (a.  d.  21).  The  town,  at  that  time  also 
as  in  Caesar’s  time,  the  chief  city  of  the  Aedui,  was  the 
place  of  education  for  all  the  noblest  youths  of  the 
Galliae.  It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Tetricus, 
who  assumed  the  imperial  title  in  Gaul  and  Britain 
in  the  time  of  Gallienus ; and  the  damage  that  was 
then  done  was  repaired  by  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
his  son  Constantine.  Finally  the  place  is  said  to 
have  been  destroyed  by  Attila  and  his  Huns. 

Autun  is  on  ihQ  Arroux,  a tributary  of  the  Loire, 
but  it  occupies  only  a part;  of  the  site  of  Augusto- 
dunum. It  contains  many  Roman  remains.  The 
walls  are  about  3^  English  miles  in  circuit,  and 
inclose  an  oblong  space  between  the  A rroux  and  a 
brook  from  Mont  Jeu  (Mons  Jovis),  which  falls  into 
the  At^oux,  after  bounding  two  sides  of  the  town. 
The  walls  are  built,  like  the  walls  of  Nimes,  of  stones 
well  fitted  together ; and  they  were  flanked  by  nu- 
merous towers,  220  according  to  one  French  au- 
thority. The  number  of  gates  is  uncertain ; but  two 
still  remain,  the  Porte  d'Arroux  and  the  Porte  St. 
Andre.  The  Porte  dArroux  is  above  50  ft.  high, 
and  more  than  60  in  width,  built  of  stone  without 
cement.  It  contains  two  large  arched  ways  for  car- 
riages, and  two  smaller  arched  ways  for  foot  pas- 
sengers. Above  the  entablature  over  the  arches  is  a 
second  story,  consisting  of  arches  with  Corinthian 
pilasters : seven  arches  still  remain.  The  Port  St. 
Andre  is  less  ornamented  than  the  Porte  d'Arroux, 
and  less  regular.  It  is  above  60  feet  high,  and  more 
than  40  feet  wide.  It  has  also  two  large  arched 
passages ; and  there  were  two  wings  or  pavilions  on 
each  side,  but  one  is  said  to  be  destroyed.  The  town 
was  intersected  by  two  main  streets,  one  leading  from 
the  Ported Arroux  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  town, 
and  the  other  from  the  Porte  St.  Andre  to  the  side 
opposite  to  that  gate.  At  the  intersection  of  these 
streets,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  is  the  Marchau, 
as  it  is  called  now.  This  place  must  have  been  the 
Forum.  Near  to  the  Porte  dArroux,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  river,  is  the  Chaumar,  evi- 
dently a corruption  of  Campus  Martins.  There  are 
withm  the  walls  the  ruins  of  a theatre,  and  traces 
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of  an  amphitheatre ; and  in  their  neighbourhood  was 
a naumachia,  a large  basin,  one  diameter  of  which 
was  above  400  feet. 

Outside  of  the  town,  and  on  the  border  of  the 
Chaumar,  are  the  remains  of  a temple  of  Janus,  three 
sides  of  which  still  remain.  {Guide  du  Voyageur,  <fc., 
par  Richard  et  E.  Hocquart.)  They  were  constructed 
of  stones  cut  of  a small  size.  This  seems  to  have  been 
a magnificent  building.  There  are  other  remains 
at  Autun. 

On  the  hill  of  Montjeu,  near  Autun,  there  are 
three  large  ponds  which  once  supplied  the  aqueduct 
and  the  naumachia.  The  line  of  this  aqueduct  has 
been  discovered  in  recent  times.  There  are  several 
remains  near  Autun  which  appear  to  be  Celtic,  and 
some  of  them  may  be  of  earlier  date  than  the  Roman 
conquest  of  Gaul.  One  of  them  is  called  the  Pyra- 
mide  or  Pierre  de  Couhard,  built  of  stones,  joined 
by  very  hard  cement.  It  is  about  60  feet  high ; au- 
thorities differ  very  much  as  to  the  dimensions  of  the 
four  sides  of  the  base. 

The  most  curious  relic  of  antiquity  found  at  Autun 
was  an  ancient  chart  or  map,  cut  on  marble,  and  since 
buried,  it  is  said,  under  the  foundations  of  a house. 
Eumenius,  in  one  of  his  orations,  speaks  of  such  maps : 
“let  the  youth  see  in  these  porticoes,  and  let  them  daily 
contemplate  all  lands  and  all  seas — the  sites  of  all 
places  with  their  names,  spaces,  intervals  are  marked 
down  with  more  to  the  same  effect,  in  a verbose, 
rhetorical  style,  but  clearly  showing  that  there  were 
such  maps  or  delineations  for  the  use  of  the  youths 
at  Autun.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  &c.;  Walckenaer, 
Geographie,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  326.)  [G.  L.] 

BIBRAX,  a town  of  the  Eemi,  viii  M.  P.  distant 
from  the  camp  of  Caesar,  which  was  on  the  Axona 
{Aisne'),  and  near  a bridge.  {B.  G.  ii.  5,  6.)  The 
narrative  shows  that  Bibrax  was  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Aisne,  and  D’Anville  fixes  it  at  Bievre,  whicii 
is  on  the  road  from  Pont-a-  Vere  on  the  Aisne  to 
Laon  ; and  the  distances  agree.  [G.  L.] 

BIDA  (BiSo  KoKoivia,  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 28,  VR.  Brjda, 
Boijda-,  Syda  Muncip.,  Tab.  Peut.:  Belidah,  Ru.), 
an  inland  city  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  40  M.  P. 
W.  of  Tubusuptus.  The  Notitia  Imperii  mentions 
a Praepositus  Kmitis  Bidensis.  (Shaw,  Travels,  &c. 
c.  6,  pp.  74,  75.)  [P.  S.] 

BIDIS  (BtSos,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  Bidinus),  a small 
town  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Cicero  {Verr.  ii.  22),’ 
who  relates  at  length  the  persecutions  to  which  its 
principal  citizen  Epicrates  was  subjected  by  Verres. 
He  calls  it  “ oppidum  tenue  sane,  non  longe  a 
Syracusis.”  But  it  appears  from  his  account  that, 
however  small,  it  enjoyed  fuU  municipal  rights : 
and  we  find  the  Bidini  again  mentioned  in  Pliny’s 
list  of  the  stipendiary  towns  of  the  interior  of  Sicily 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14).  Stephanus  calls  it  only  a 
(ppovpiov,  or  “ castellum.”  Its  site  is  considered  by 
Fazello  and  Cluverius  to  be  marked  by  an  ancient 
church,  called  S.  Giovanni  di  Bidino,  about  15  miles 
W.  of  Syracuse,  where,  according  to  the  latter,  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
day.  The  name  is  written  on  modem  maps  Bihino. 
(Fazell.  X.  2.  p.  453 ; Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  359  ; see 
however  Amico,  Not.  ad  Fazell.  p.  456.)  [E.  H B.j 

BIDUCE'SII,  a Gallic  people  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy. Walckenaer  affinns  that  D’AnviUe  has  im- 
properly confijunded  them  with  the  Viducasses  of 
Pliny.  He  places  them  in  the  diocese  of  Bidue,  or 
St.  Brieuc,  on  the  north  coast  of  Bretagne.  [Vi- 
ducasses.] [G.  L.] 

BIENNUS  (Blewos:  Eth.  Biiwios:  Vidnos'),  a 
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small  city  of  Crete  which  the  coast-dcscriher  (Geogr. 
Graec.  Minor,  ed.  Gail,  vol.  ii.  p.  495)  places  at 
some  distance  from  the  sea,«  midway  between  Hiera- 
pytna  and  Leben,  the  most  eastern  of  the  two  parts 
of  Gortyna.  The  Blenna  of  the  Peutinger  Table, 
which  is  placed  at  30  M.  P.  from  Arcadia,  and  20 
]M.  P.  from  Hierapytna,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
Biennus.  In  Hierocles,  the  name  of  this  city  occurs 
under  the  form  of  Bienna.  The  contest  of  Otus 
and  Ephialtes  with  Ares  is  said  to  have  taken  place 
near  this  city.  (Homer,  //.  v.  315 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
From  this  violent  conflict  the  city  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name.  Mr.  Pashley,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Cramer,  who  supposes  that  certain  ruins  said  to  be 
found  at  a considerable  distance  to  the  E.  of  Haghii 
Saranta  may  represent  Biennus,  fixes  the  site  at 
Vidnos,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  indications 
of  the  coast-describer.  (Pashley,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BIESSI  (BUacroi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20),  a people  of 
Sarmatia  Europaea,  on  the  N.  slope  of  M.  Carpates, 
W.  of  the  Tagri,  probably  in  the  district  about  the 
city  of  Biecz  in  Galatia.  (Forbiger,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1122.)  [P.  S.] 

BIGERRA  (Bi'7eppa),  a city  of  the  Bastetani,  in 
the  E.  of  Hispania  Baetica.  (Liv.  xxiv.  41 ; Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 61.)  Ukert  identifies  it  with  Becerra,  N.  of 
Cazorla.  {Geogr.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  [P-S.] 

BIGERRIO'NES,  a people  of  Aquitania,  who, 
among  others,  surrendered  to  Crassus,  the  legatus 
of  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  56.  (7?.  G.  iii.  27.)  Pliny  (iv. 

19)  calls  them  Begerri.  The  name  still  exists  in 
Bigorre,  a part  of  the  old  division  of  Gascogne.  It 
contains  part  of  the  high  Pyrenees.  The  capital 
was  Turba,  first  mentioned  in  the  Notitia,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Tarria,  Tarba,  and  finally  Tarhes. 
The  territory  of  the  Bigerriones  also  contained 
Aquensis  Vicus,  now  Bagneres.  [G.  L.] 

BI'LBILIS  (BtAgAts,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162; 

Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 58;  Belbili,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43),  the 
second  city  of  the  Celtiberi  in  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  next  in  importance  to  Segobriga,  but  chiefly 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  who 
frequently  mentions  it  with  a mixture  of  affection  for 
it  as  his  native  home,  and  of  pride  in  the  honom’  he 
had  conferred  on  it,  but  not  too  without  some  apology 
for  the  rude  sound  of  the  Celtiberian  names  in  the 
ears  of  his  friends  at  Rome.  (iv.  55,  x.  103,  104, 
xii.  18.)  The  city  stood  in  a barren  and  rugged 
countiy,  on  a rocky  height,  the  base  of  which  was 
washed  by  the  river  Salo,  a stream  celebrated  for 
its  power  of  tempering  steel ; and  hence  Bilbilis  was 
renowned  for  its  manufacture  of  arms,  although,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny,  it  had  to  import  iron  from  a dis- 
tance. It  also  produced  gold.  (Mart.  i.  49.  3,  12, 
reading,  in  the  former  line,  aquis  for  equis;  iv.  55. 
11—15,  X.  20.  1,  103.  1,  2,  foil.  104.  6,  xii.  18.9; 
Plin.xxxiv.  14.  s.  41 ; Justin,  xliv.  3,  where  the  river 
Bilbilis  seems  to  mean  the  Salo.)  It  stood  on  the 
high  road  from  Augusta  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta, 
24M.P.  NE.  of  the  baths  named  from  it  [Aquae 
Biubitaxae],  and  21  M.  P.  SW.  of  Nertobriga 
(^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  437,  439).  Under  the  Roman  empire 
it  was  a municipium,  uith  the  surname  of  Augusta 
(Martial.  X.  103. 1.)  The  neighbourhood  of  Bilbihs  was 
for  some  time  the  scene  of  the  war  between  Sertorius 
and  Metellus  (Strab.  iii.  p.  1 62.)  Several  of  its  coins 
exist,  all  under  the  emperors  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
and  Caligula,  with  the  epigraphs  Bilbili,  Bilbilis, 
and  Mun.  Augusta.  Bilbilis.  (Florez,  Med.  vol.  i. 
pp.  169,  184;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
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p.  55;  Sestini,  p.  108;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  35,  36; 
Rasche,  s.  v.')  The  site  of  Bilbilis  is  at  Bamhola,  near 
the  Moorish  city  of  Calatayud  (Job's  Castle),  which 
is  built  in  great  part  out  of  its  ruins  (Rader,  ad 
Martial,  p.  124;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  460,  461 ; 
Ford,  Handbook  of  Sqmin,  p.  529).  [P.  S.] 

BI'LBILIS,  the  river,  mentioned  very  vaguely  by 
Justin  (xi.  iv.  3),  is  probably  the  Salo.  [P.  S.] 
BILLAEUS  (BiAAaios),  a river  of  Bithynia, 
which  is  the  modern  Filyas.  [Bithynia.]  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  was  the  Greek  town  of  Tios. 
The  Billaeus  is  certainly  a considerable  stream,  but 
the  whole  course  does  not  appear  to  be  accurately 
known  at  present.  It  is  mentioned  by  Apollonius 
(ii.  792),  and  in  the  Periplus  of  Marcianus  (pp.  70, 
71),  and  by  Arrian  (Peripl.  p.  14).  In  his  list  of 
Bithynian  rivers,  Pliny’s  text  (v.  32)  has  Lilaeus, 
which  may  be  intended  for  Billaeus.  [G.  L.] 
BI'NGIUM  (Bingen),  a Roman  station  on  the 
Rhine,  at  the  junction  of  the  Nava  (Nahe)  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  his  history 
of  the  war  of  Civilis.  (Hist.  iv.  70.)  Julian  re- 
paired the  fortifications  of  Bingium  while  he  was  in 
•Gallia.  (Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  2.)  The  Antonine 
Itin.  mentions  Vincum  on  a road  from  Confluentes 
(Coblenz)  to  Treviri  (Trier)  and  Divodurum  (Metz), 
and  as  it  makes  the  distance  xxvi  Gallic  leagues 
from  Confluentes  to  Vincum,  we  must  suppose  that 
Vincum  is  Bingium;  for  the  Table  makes  viii  from 
Confluentes  to  Bontobrice,  ix  from  Bontobrice  to 
Vosavia,  and  ix  from  Vosavia  to  Bingium,  the  sum 
total  of  which  is  xxvi..  The  Itinerary  and  the  Table 
both  agree  in  the  number  xii  between  Bingen  and 
Moguntiacum,  or  . [G.  L.] 

BIRTHA.  1.  (Bi'pSa,  Ptol.  v.  18;  Virta,  Amm. 
Marc.  XX.  7.  § 17 : Tekrit),  an  ancient  fortress  on  the 
Tigris  to  the  S.  of  Mesopotamia,  which  was  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Alexander  the  Great.  It  would 
seem,  from  the  description  of  Ammianus  (1.  c.),  to 
have  resembled  a modei'n  fortification,  flanked  by 
bastions,  and  with  its  approaches  defended  by  out- 
works. Sapor  here  closed  his  campaign  in  A.  d. 
360,  and  was  compelled  to  retire  with  considerable 
loss.  D’Anville  (Geog.  Anc.  vol.  ii.  p.  416)  iden- 
tifies this  place  with  Tekrit,  in  which  Gibbon  (vol. 
iii.  p.  205)  agrees  with  him.  St.  Martin  (note  on 
Le  Beau,  vol.  ii.  p.  345)  doubts  whether  it  lay  so 
much  to  the  S.  The  word  Birtha  in  Syriac  means 
a castle  or  fortress,  and  might  be  applied  to  many 
places.  From  the  known  position  of  Dura,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  the  remarkable  passage  of  the 
Tigris  by  Jovian  in  A.  d.  363  took  place  near  Tekrit. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6.  § 12;  Zosim.  iii.  26.)  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  14th  century,  this  impregnable 
fortress  was  stormed  by  Tai'mur-Bec.  The  mins  of 
the  castle  are  on  a perpendicular  cliff  over  the  Ti- 
gris, about  200  feet  high.  This  insulated  cliff  is 
separated  from  the  town  by  a broad  and  deep  ditch, 
which  was  no  doubt  filled  by  the  Tigris.  At  the 
foot  of  the  castle  is  a large  gate  of  brick-work, 
which  is  all  that  remains  standing;  but  round  the 
summit  of  the  cliff  the  walls,  buttresses,  and  bas- 
tions are  quite  traceable.  There  are  the  ruins  of  a 
vaulted  secret  staircase,  leading  down  from  the  heart 
of  the  citadel  to  the  water’s  edge.  (Rich,  Kurdistan, 
vol.  ii.  p.  147;  comp.  Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p. 
448;  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  pp.  26,  27; 
Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  222.) 

2.  A town  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at 
the  upper  part  of  a reach  of  that  river,  which  runs 
nearly  N.  and  S.,  and  just  below  a sharp  bend  in  the 
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Btream,  where  it  follows  that  course  after  coming 
from  a long  reach  flowing  more  from  the  W.  This 
town  has  often  been  confounded  with  the  Birtha  of 
Ptolemy  (v,  19  ; see  below),  but  incorrectly.  In 
fact,  the  name  of  Birtha  occurs  in  no  ancient  wiiter. 
Zosimus  (iii.  19)  mentions  that  Julian,  in  his  march 
to  Maogamalcha,  rested  at  a town  called  Bithra 
(B'ldpaj,  where  there  was  a palace  of  such  vast  di- 
mensions that  it  afforded  quarters  for  his  whole 
army.  (Comp.  Le  Beau,  Bus  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p. 
93.)  This  town  was  no  doubt  the  modem  Bir  or 
Birehjilc  of  the  Turks  (^Albirat,  Abulf.  Tab,  Syr. 
p.  127).  The  castle  oi  Bir  rises  on  the  left  bank, 
so  as  to  command  the  passage  of  the  river  on  the 
opposite  side.  The  town  contains  about  1700  houses, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a substantial  wall,  which,  like 
the  castle,  is  partly  of  Turkish  architecture,  partly 
of  that  of  the  middle  ages.  Bir  is  one  of  the  most 
frequented  of  all  the  passages  into  Mesopotamia. 
The  bed  of  the  river  at  this  place  has  been  ascer- 
tained to  be  628^  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  (Buckingham,  Mesopotamia,  vol.  i. 
p.  49;  Joum.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pp.  452,  517; 
Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  46 ; Ritter,  Erd- 
kimde,  vol.  x.  p.  976.) 

3.  A town  to  the  SE.  of  Thapsacus,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  19)  places  in  73°  40'  long.,  35°  0'  lat.  This 
place,  the  same  as  the  Birtha  of  Hierocles,  has  been 
confounded  by  geographers  with  the  town  in  the 
Zeugma  of  Commagene,  which  lies  much  further  to 
the  N.  (Ritter,  vol.  X.  p.  976.)  [E.B.J.] 

BIS  (Bis,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a small  town  placed 
by  Isidorus  in  a district  of  Aria,  called  by  him  Ana- 
bon  KvaSuiv').  It  seems,  however,  more  hkely  that 
it  is  a place  at  the  confluence  of  the  Arkand-Ab  and 
the  Helmend,  now  called  Bost.  Isidorus  (?.  c.) 
speaks  of  a place  called  Biwr  in  this  district,  which 
IS  probably  the  same  as  he  had  previously  called  Bi's ; 
and  Pliny  (vi.  23)  says  of  the  Erymanthus  or  Eel- 
mend,  “ Erymanthus  praefluens  Parabesten  Arachosi- 
orum,”  a mistake,  doubtless,  of  his  transcriber  (i.  e. 
Flap’  A§7](tt7}v  for  ITopa  Brjaryv').  This  is  rendered 
more  hkely  by  our  finding  in  the  Tab.  Peuting. 
Bestia,  and  in  Geo.  Rav.  (p.  39)  Bestigia.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  158.)  [V.] 

BISALTES.  [Bisaltia.] 

BISA'LTIA  (BicraArfa),  a district  in  Macedonia, 
extending  from  the  river  Stryraon  and  the  lake  Cer- 
cinitis,  on  the  E.,  to  Crestonica  on  the  W.  (Herod, 
vii,  115.)  It  is  called  Bisaltica  by  Livy  (xlv.  29). 
The  inhabitants,  called  Bisaltae  (BiadXrai),  were  a 
Thracian  people.  At  the  time  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes,  b.  c.  480,  Bisaltia  and  Crestonica  were  go- 
verned by  a Thracian  prince,  who  was  independent 
of  Macedonia  (Herod,  viii.  116);  but  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  Bisaltia  had 
been  annexed  to  the  Macedonian  kingdom.  (Thuc. 
ii.  99.)  Some  of  the  Bisaltae  settled  in  the  penin- 
eula  of  Mt.  Athos.  (Thuc.  iv.  109.)  The  most  im- 
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portant  town  in  Bisaltia  was  the  Greek  city  of  Ar*- 
gilus.  [Argilus.]  In  this  district  there  was  a 
river  Bisaltes  (BiadArrjs),  which  Leake  conjectures 
to  be  the  river  which  joins  the  Strymon  a little  be- 
low the  bridge  of  Neokhorio,  or  Amphipolis ; while 
Tafel  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  Rechius  of 
Procopius  (de  Aedif.  iv.  3),  which  discharges  into 
the  sea  the  waters  of  the  lake  Bolbe.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  228 ; Tafel,  in  Pauly's 
Realencycl.  vol.  i.  p.  1 1 1 5 .)  The  annexed  coin,  which 
is  one  of  great  antiquity,  bears  on  the  obverse  the 
legend  BI2AATIKON. 

BISANTHE  (BicrdvOr]:  Eth.  BiaarOTjudsi  Ro~ 
dasto,  or  Rodostshig),  a great  city  in  Thrace, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  which  had  been 
founded  by  the  Samians.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Herod, 
vii.  137;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2,  6;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 6.) 
About  B.  c.  400.  Bisanthe  belonged  to  the  kingdom 
of  the  Thracian  prince  Seuthes.  (Xen.  Anab.  vii. 
2.  § 38.)  At  a later  period  its  name  was  changed 
into  Raedestum  or  Raedestus  ('PaiSeirToi/  or  'Pai'Secr- 
Tos) ; but  when  this  change  took  place  is  miknown. 
In  the  6th  century  of  our  era,  the  emperor  Justinian 
did  much  to  restore  the  city,  which  seems  to  have 
fallen  into  decay  (Procop.  Be  Aedif.  iv.  9);  but 
after  that  time  it  was  twice  destroyed  by  the  Bul- 
garians, first  in  A.  D.  813  (Simeon  Magister,  Leon. 
Armen.  9,  p.  614,  ed.  Bonn),  and  a second  time  in 
1206.  (fiiceiSiS,  Bald.  Eland.  14;  Georg.  Acropolita, 
Annal.  13.)  The  further  history  of  this  city,  which 
was  of  great  importance  to  Byzantium,  may  be  read 
in  Georg.  Pachymeres  and  Cantacuzenus.  It  is 
generally  believed  that  the  town  of  Resistos  or 
Resisto,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  and  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  (p.  1 7 6),  is  the  same  as  Bisanthe ; 
but  Pliny  (?.  c.)  mentions  Bisanthe  and  Resistos  as 
distinct  towns.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  25.)  [L  .S.] 

BISTONES  (Blaroves  or  BicrTwves,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Biarovia),  a Thracian  people  occupying  the 
country  about  Abdera  and  Dicaea.  (Plin.  iv.  18; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  Herod,  vii.  110.)  From  the 
fabulous  genealogy  in  Stephan  us  B.  about  the 
founder  of  their  race,  it  would  seem  that  they  ex- 
tended westward  as  far  as  the  river  Nestus.  The 
Bistones  continued  to  exist  at  the  time  when  the 
Romans  were  masters  of  Thrace.  (Horat.  Carm. 
ii.  19.  20;  Phn.  iv.  18.)  It  should  however  be 
observed  that  the  Roman  poets  sometimes  use  the 
names  of  the  Bistones  for  that  of  the  Thracians  in 
general.  (Senec.  Agam.  673;  Claudian,  Proserp. 
ii.  Praef.  8.)  Phny  mentions  one  town  of  the  Bis- 
tones, viz.  Tirida;  the  other  towns  on  their  coast, 
Dicaea,  Ismaron,  Parthenion,  Phalesina  and  Maro- 
nea,  were  Greek  colonies.  The  Bistones  worshipped 
Ares  (Steph.  B.  1.  c.),  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  (Horat. 
1.  c.),  and  Minerva.  (Ov.  Ibis.  379.)  [L.  S.] 

BI'STONIS  (Biarovls  Xifxvy,  Lagos  Burn),  a 
great  Thracian  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Bistones, 
from  whom  it  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59, 
vii.  p.  333;  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 7;  Scymn.  Chius,  673; 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  The  water  of  the  lake  was  brackish 
(whence  it  is  called  XifjLvoOdXaaa’a),  and  abounded 
in  fish.  (Aristot.  H.  A.  viii.  15.)  'The  fourth  part 
of  its  produce  is  said  to  have  been  granted  by  the 
emperor  Arcadius  to  the  convent  of  Vatope^  on 
Mount  Athos.  The  river  Cossinites  emptied  it- 
self into  the  lake  Bistonis  (Aelian,  E.  A.  xv.  25), 
which  at  one  time  ovei*flowed  the  neighbouring 
counti-y  and  swept  away  several  Thracian  towns. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  59.)  [L.  S.] 

BITAXA  (Bird^a,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 4,  viii.  25.  § 4 
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Amm.  Marc,  xxiii,  6),  a town  in  Ai-ia,  perhaps  the 
same  as  the  Bts  of  Isidorus  (p.  8),  if,  indeed,  there 
were  two  towns  of  this  name,  one  in  Aria,  and  the 
other  in  Arachosia.  [V.] 

BITHRA.  [Birtha.] 

BITHYAA  [Bathynias.] 

BITHY'NI  (Biduvoi').  [Bithynia.] 
BITHY'NIA  (BiOvvia,  Bidwis),  a division  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  tlie 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  the  east  coast  of  the  Thracian 
Bosporus,  and  a considerable  part  of  the  coast  of 
the  Euxine.  On  the  west  it  bordered  on  Mysia; 
on  the  south,  on  Phrygia  and  Galatia;  the  eastern 
limit  is  less  definite.  The  Rhyndacus  is  fixed  by 
some  geographers  as  the  western  boundary  of 
Bithynia;  but  the  following  is  Strabo’s  statement 
(p.  563):  “Bithynia,  on  the  east,  is  bounded  by 
the  Paphlagones  and  Mariandyni,  and  some  of  the 
Epicteti ; on  the  north  by  the  Pontic  Sea  from  the 
outlets  of  the  Sangarius  to  the  straits  at  Byzan- 
tium and  Chalcedon;  on  the  west  by  the  Propontis; 
and  to  the  south  by  Phrygia  named  Epictetus, 
which  is  also  called  Hellespontiaca  Phiygia.”  His 
description  is  correct  as  to  the  northern  coast  line; 
and  when  he  says  that  the  Propontis  forms  the 
western  boundary,  this  also  is  a correct  description 
of  the  coast  from  Chalcedon  to  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Cius.  In  his  description  of  the  western  coast  of 
Bithynia,  he  says,  that  after  Chalcedon  we  come  to 
the  gulf  of  Astacus ; and  adjoining  to  (and  south  of) 
the  gulf  of  Astacus  is  another  gulf  (the  gulf  of 
Cius),  which  penetrates  the  land  nearly  towards  the 
rising  sun.  He  then  mentions  Apameia  Myrleia  as 
a Bithynian  city,  and  this  Apameia  is  about  half 
way  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Rhyndacus.  But  he  says  nothing 
of  the  Rhyndacus  being  the  boundary  on  the  west. 
Prusa  {Brusa),  he  observes,  “ is  built  on  Mysian 
Olympus,  on  the  confines  of  the  Phrygians  and  the 
Mysians.”  (p.  564.)  Thus  we  obtain  a southern 
boundary  of  Bithynia  in  this  part,  which  seems  to 
extend  along  the  north  face  of  Olympius  to  the 
Sangarius.  Strabo  adds  that  it  is  difficult  to  fix 
the  limits  of  the  Bithyni,  and  Mysi,  and  Phryges, 
and  also  of  the  Doliones,  and  of  the  Mygdones,  and 
of  the  Troes ; “ and  the  cause  is  this,  that  the  im- 
migrants (into  Bithynia),  being  soldiers  and  bar- 
barians, did  not  permanently  keep  the  country  that 
they  got,  but  were  wanderers,  for  the  most  part, 
driving  out  and  being  driven  out.” 

It  was  a tradition,  that  the  Bithyni  were  a 
Thracian  people  from  the  Strymon;  that  they  were 
called  Strymonii  while  they  lived  on  that  river,  but 
changed  their  name  to  Bithyni  on  passing  into 
Asia;  it  was  said  that  they  were  driven  out  of 
Europe  by  the  Teucri  and  the  I\Iysi  (Herod,  vii. 
75).  Strabo  (p.  541)  obseiwes,  “ that  the  Bithyni, 
being  originally  Mysi,  had  their  name  thus  changed 
from  the  Thracians  who  settled  among  them,  the 
Bithyni  and  Thyni,  is  agreed  by  most;  and  they 
give  as  proofs  of  this,  with  respect  to  the  nation  of 
the  Bithyni,  that  even  to  the  present  day  some  in 
Thrace  are  called  Bithyni ; and  with  respect  to  the 
Thyni,  they  give  as  proof  the  acte  called  Thynias, 
which  is  at  Apollonia  and  Salmydessus.”  Thucy- 
dides (iv.  75)  speaks  of  Lamachus  marching  from 
the  Heracleotis  along  the  coast,  through  the  coun- 
try of  the  Bithyni  Thraces,  to  Chalcedon.  Xeno- 
phon, who  had  seen  the  coast  of  Bithynia,  calls  the 
shore  between  the  mouth  of  the  Euxine  and  Hera- 
^■leia,  “ Thrace  in  Asia ;”  and  he  adds,  that  between 
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Heracleia  and  the  coast  of  Asia,  opposite  to  Byzantium, 
there  is  no  city  either  friendly  or,  Hellenic,  but  only 
Thraces  Bithyni  (Anab.  vi.  4).  Heracleia  itself,  he 
places  in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni.  The 
name  Bithynia  does  not  occur  in  Herodotus,  Thucy- 
dides, or  Xenophon;  but  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  2. 
§ 2)  has  the  name  Bithynis  Thrace,  and  Bithynis. 
It  appears,  then,  that  the  country  occupied  by  the 
people  called  Bithyni  cannot  be  extended  further 
east  than  Heracleia,  which  is  about  half  way  be- 
tween the  Sangarius  and  the  river  Parthenius. 

The  name  Bithyni  does  not  occur  in  Homer. 
When  the  Bithyni  passed  over  to  Asia,  they  dis- 
placed the  Mysi  and  other  tribes.  The  Bithyni 
were  subjected,  with  other  Asiatic  peoples,  by 
Croesus,  Idng  of  Lydia  ; but  Herodotus  (i.  28) 
makes  Thracians  their  generic  name,  and  Thyni  and 
Bithyni  the  names  of  the  two  divisions  of  them. 
In  course  of  time,  the  name  Thyni  fell  into  disuse, 
and  the  name  Bithyni  prevailed  over  the  generic 
name  of  Thracians.  Pliny’s  statement  (v.  43)  is, 
that  the  Thyni  occupy  (tenent)  the  coast  of  Bithynia 
from  Cius  to  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  the 
Bithyni  occupy  the  interior;  a statement  that  cer- 
tainly has  no  value  for  the  time  when  he  wrote,  nor 
probably  for  any  other  time.  The  Bithyni  were 
included  in  the  Persian  empire  after  the  destruction 
of  the  Lydian  kingdom  by  Cyrus  and  the  Persians ; 
and  their  country,  the  precise  limits  of  which  at 
that  time  we  cannot  ascertain,  formed  a satrapy, 
or  part  of  a satrapy.  But  a Bith3rnian  dynasty 
sprung  up  in  this  country  under  Doedalsus  or  Dy- 
dalsus,  who  having,  as  it  is  expressed  (Memnon, 
Ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224),  “ the  sovereignty  of  the  Bi- 
thyni,” got  possession  of  the  Megarian  colony  of 
Astacus  [Astacus].  The  accession  of  Doedalsus 
is  fixed  with  reasonable  probability  between  b.  c. 
430  and  B.c.  440.  Nine  kings  followed  Doedalsus, 
the  last  of  whom,  Nicomedes  III.,  b'^gan  to  reign 
B.c.  91.  Doedalsus  was  succeeded  by  Boteiras; 
and  Bas,  the  son  of  Boteiras,  defeated  Calantus,  the 
general  of  Alexander  of  Macedonia,  and  kept  the 
Macedonians  out  of  the  Bithynian  territory.  Bas 
had  a son,  Zipoetes,  who  became  king  or  chief  b.  c. 
326,  and  waned  successfully  against  Lysimachus 
and  Antiochus  the  son  of  Seleucus.  Nicomedes  I., 
the  eldest  son  of  Zipoetes,  was  his  successor;  and 
his  is  a genuine  Gieek  name,  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  there  had  been  intennarriage  between 
these  Bithynian  chieftains  and  Greeks.  This  Nico- 
medes invited  the  marauding  Galli  to  cross  the 
Bosporus  into  Asia  soon  after  his  accession  to  power 
(b.  c.  278),  and  with  their  aid  he  defeated  a rival 
brother  who  held  part  of  the  Bithynian  country 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  16).  Nicomedes  founded  the  city 
Nicomedeia,  on  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  and  thus  fixed 
his  power  securely  in  the  country  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Propon  is.  The  successor  of  Nicomedes 
was  Zielas,  who  treacherously  planned  the  massacre 
of  the  Gallic  chieftains  whom  his  father  had  invited 
into  Asia;  but  the  Galli  anticipated  him,  and  killed 
the  king.  His  son  Prusias  L,  who  became  king  in 
B.  c 228,  defeated  the  Galli  who  were  ravaging  the 
Hellespontine  cities,  and  massacred  their  women 
and  children.  He  acquired  the  town  of  Cius.  on 
the  gulf  of  Cius,  and  also  Myrleia  (Strab.  p.  563), 
by  which  his  dominions  on  the  west  were  extended 
nearly  to,  or  perhaps  quite,  to  the  Rhyndacus.  He 
also  extended  his  dominions  on  the  east  by  taking 
Cierus  in  the  territory  of  Heracleia,  to  which  he 
gave  the  name  Prusias,  as  he  had  done  to  Cius  ou 
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the  Propontis.  He  also  took  Tius  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Billaeus,  and  thus  hemmed  in  the  Heracleotae 
on  both  sides : but  he  lost  his  life  in  an  attempt  on 
Heracleia.  His  successor  (b.  c.  180)  was  Prusias  II., 
who  M’as  followed  by  Nicomedes  II.  (b.  c.  149); 
and  the  successor  of  Nicomedes  II.  was  his  son 
Nicomedes  HI.  (b.c.  91).  This  last  king  of 
Bithynia  after  being  settled  in  his  kingdom  by  the 
Romans  in  b.  c.  90,  was  driven  out  by  Mithridates 
Eupator  b.c.  88  (Liv.  Ep.  76),  but  he  was  restored 
at  the  peace  in  B.  c.  84.  He  died  childless,  and 
left  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans  b.  c.  74.  (Appian, 
Mithrid.c.lX.')  The  history  and  chronology  of 
the  kings  of  Bithynia  are  given  in  Clinton’s  Fasti. 

Mithridates  Eupator  added  to  his  dominions,  or 
kiiigdom  of  Pontus,  the  sea  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
westward  as  far  as  Heracleia.  The  parts  beyond 
Heracleia,  that  is,  west  of  it  to  the  straits,  and  to 
Chalcedon,  remained  to  the  Bithynian  king;  but 
when  the  kings  were  put  do-v\m  (as  Strabo  expresses 
it),  the  Romans  preserved  the  same  limits,  so  that 
Heracleia  was  attached  to  Pontus,  and  the  parts 
on  the  other  side  belonged  to  the  Bithyni.  (Strab. 
p.  541.)  On  the  death  of  Nicomedes  HI.  the 
Romans  reduced  his  kingdom,  according  to  their 
phrase,  into  the  form  of  a province  (Liv.  Epit.  93); 
and  after  the  death  of  Mithridates,  they  added  to 
Bithynia  the  western  part  of  the  Pontic  kingdom, 
or  the  coast  from  Heracleia  to  Sidene,  east  of  The- 
miscyi-a;  and  Cn.  Pompeius  divided  it  into  eleven 
communities  or  municipalities.  (Dion  Cassius, 
xxxviii.  10 — 12;  Strab.  p.  541.)  It  is  proved 
that  Amisus  belonged  at  this  time  to  Bithynia, 
from  the  coins  of  Amisus,  on  which  the  name  of 
C.  Papirius  Carbo,  the  first  known  proconsul  of 
Bithynia,  occurs;  and  Themiscyra  and  Sidene  be- 
longed to  the  territory  of  Amisus.  That  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Mithridates  which  Pompeius  gave 
to  the  descendants  of  Pylaemenes,  was  in  the  in- 
terior, about  mount  Olgassys,  a range  which  lies 
between  the  Billaeus  and  the  Halys ; and  this  part 
Augustus  appears  to  have  added  to  Bithynia  in 
B.  c.  7,  together  with  the  Pontic  town  of  Amasia 
on  the  Iris.  So  large  a part  of  Pontus  being  added 
to  Bithynia,  the  province  may  be  more  properly 
called  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  a name  which  it  had 
at  least  from  A.  D.  63,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions 
(Procos.  provinciae  Ponti  et  Bithyniae),  though  it 
is  sometimes  simply  called  Bithynia.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
i.  74.)  The  correspondence  of  Pliny,  when  he 
was  governor  of  Bithynia,  shows  that  Sinope  and 
Amisus  were  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  Amisus 
is  east  of  the  Halys.  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  93,  111.) 
And  in  several  passages  of  his  letters,  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  “ Bithynae  et  Ponticae  civitates,”  or  of  the 
“ Bithyni  et  Pontici,”  from  which  it  appears  that 
his  province,  which  he  calls  Bithynia,  comprehended 
the  original  Bithynia  and  a large  part  of  the 
]\Iithridatic  kingdom  of  Pontus.  The  governor  of 
Bithynia  was  first  a Propraetor,  sometimes  called 
Proconsul.  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  74;  xvi.  18.)  On  the 
division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Bithynia 
was  given  to  the  senate;  but  under  Trajan  it  be- 
longed to  the  emperor,  in  return  for  which  the 
senate  had  Pamphylia.  Afterwards  the  governors 
were  called  Legati  Aug.  Pr.  Pr. ; and  in  place  of 
Praetores  there  was  Procuratores. 

The  regulations  (Lex  Pompeia)  of  Cn.  Pompeius 
for  the  administration  of  Bithynia,  are  mentioned 
several  times  by  the  younger  Plinius  (.,Ep.  x. 
84,  85,  &c.).  The  chief  town  of  Bithynia, 
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properly  so  called,  or  of  the  part  west  of  Heracleia, 
was  Nicomedeia,  which  appears  with  the  title  of 
Metropolis  on  a coin  of  the  time  of  Germanicus, 
though  Nicaea  disputed  this  title  with  it  ; but 
Nicaea  is  said  to  have  got  the  title  of  Metropolis 
under  Valentinian  and  Valens.  The  Ora  Pontica 
had  for  its  metropolis  the  city  of  Amastris;  this 
Bithynia  was  the  part  which  Pompeius  distributed 
among  eleven  municipalities.  (Strab.  p.  541.) 
The  third  division,  already  mentioned  as  made  in 
B.c.  7,  had  two  metropoleis  ; Pompeiopolis  for 
Paphlagonia  ; and  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  for  the 
portion  of  Pontus  that  was  joined  to  this  Paphla- 
gonia. 

The  remaining  part  of  Pontus  commenced  south 
of  Amasia,  about  the  city  of  Zela,  and  was  probably 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  mountains  which  form 
the  southern  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Iris.  On  the 
coast  it  extended  from  Side  to  Trapezus  (Trehi- 
zond).  This  country  was  given  by  M.  Antonius, 
B.  c.  36,  to  king  Polemo,  and  this  kingdom,  after 
passing  to  his  widow  and  to  his  son  Polemo,  was 
made  into  a separate  province  by  Nero,  A.  D.  63 ; 
but  the  administration  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times joined  to  that  of  Galatia. 

This  explanation  is  necessary  to  remove  the  con- 
fusion and  en’or  that  appear  in  many  modem  books, 
which  make  the  Parthenius  the  eastern  boundary 
of  Bithynia.  In  the  maps  it  is  usual  to  mark 
Paphlagonia  as  if  it  were  a separate  division  like 
Bithynia,  and  the  limits  of  Bithynia  are  consequently 
narrowed  a great  deal  too  much.  In  fact,  at  one 
time  even  Byzantium  belonged  to  the  government  of 
Bithynia  (Plin.  Ep.  x.  57),  though  it  was  after- 
wards attached  to  Thrace.  Pmsa,  under  Trajan, 
was  raised  to  the  condition  of  an  independent  town. 
Among  the  towns  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus  in  the 
imperial  period,  Chalcedon,  Amisus,  and  Trapezus, 
in  Pontus,  were  free  towns  (liberae) ; and  Apameia, 
Heracleia,  and  Sinope,  were  made  coloniae,  that  is 
they  received  Roman  settlers  who  had  grants  of 
land.  (Strab.  pp.  564,  542,  546.)  Sinope  was 
made  a colony  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  b.  c.  45. 
Nicomedeia  is  not  mentioned  as  a eolonia  till  the 
third  century  A.  D.  It  was  not  till  after  Hadrian’s 
time  that  the  Province  of  Bithynia  was  allowed  to 
have  a common  religious  festival;  the  place  of 
assembly  for  this  great  solemnity  was,  at  least  at 
one  time,  Nicomedeia.  The  Romans  also  were  very 
jealous  about  the  formation  of  clubs  and  guilds  of 
handicraftsmen  in  this  province,  for  such  associa- 
tions, it  was  supposed,  might  have  political  objects. 
(Plin.  Ep.  X.  36,  96.)  During  the  administration 
of  the  younger  Pliny  in  Bithynia,  he  was  much 
troubled  about  the  meetings  of  the  Christians,  and 
asked  for  Trajan’s  advice,  who  in  this  matter  was 
more  liberally  disposed  than  his  governor.  (Plin. 
Ep.  X.  97,  98.) 

The  southern  boundary  of  Bithynia  may  be  de- 
termined, in  some  degree,  by  the  towns  that  are 
reckoned  to  belong  to  it.  Prusa  (^Brma),  in  the 
western  part,  is  at  the  foot  of  the  northern  face  of 
Olympus ; and  Hadriani,  south  of  Brusa,  belongs  to 
Bithynia.  East  of  Prusa,  and  a little  more  north, 
is  Leucae  (Lefke)^  on  a branch  of  the  Sangarius, 
and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of  Bithynia.  Clan- 
diopolis,  originally  Bithynium,  was  a Bithynian 
town.  Amasia,  on  the  Iris,  has  been  mentioned  as 
ultimately  included  in  the  province  of  Bithynia; 
but  to'  fix  precisely  a southern  boimdary  seems 
impossible. 
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The  coast  line  of  Bithynia  from  the  Rhyndacus 
to  the  Bosporus  contained  the  bays  of  Cius  and 
Astacus,  which  have  been  mentioned;  and  a narrow 
channel  called  the  Thracian  Bosporus  separated  it 
from  Byzantium  and  its  territory.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Bosporus  the  coast  runs  nearly  due  east  to 
the  promontory  and  port  of  Calpe,  which  was  visited 
by  Xenophon  \Anah.  vi.  4).  The  mouth  of  the  San- 
garius  is  east  of  Calpe;  and  east  of  the  Sangarius 
the  coast  makes  a large  cmwe  to  the  north  as  far 
as  the  Acherusia  Chersohesus,  near  the  town  of 
Heracleia.  The  Acherusia  Chersonesus  is  described 
by  Xenophon  {^Anab.  vi.  2).  From  Heracleia  to  the 
promontory  Carambis  {Kerempe^  the  coast  has  a 
general  ENE.  direction;  and  between  these  two 
points  is  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus,  and  east  of  the 
Billaeus  the  city  of  Amastris  on  the  coast.  From 
Cape  Carambis  the  coast  line  runs  east  to  the  pro- 
montory Syrias  or  Lepte,  from  which  the  coast  turns 
to  the  south,  and  then  again  to  the  east,  forming  a 
bay.  On  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  east  side  of 
this  bay  is  the  town  of  Sinope  {Smub).  Between 
Sinope  and  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  the  largest  river 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  coast  forms  a curve,  but  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  is  near  half  a degree  further 
south  than  the  promontory  of  Lepte.  From  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  the  coast  turns  to  the  south, 
and  then  turns  again  to  the  north.  A bay  is  thus 
formed,  on  the  w'est  side  of  w^hich,  900  stadia  from 
Sinope,  and  about  30  miles  further  south  than  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys,  is  the  town  of  Amisus  (Samsun). 
At  the  extremity  of  a projecting  tract  of  country 
which  forms  the  east  side  of  this  bay  are  the  outlets 
of  the  Iris,  the  river  on  which  Amasia  stands,  and  a 
river  that  has  a much  longer  course  than  is  given 
to  it  in  the  older  maps.  The  coast  of  the  province 
Bithynia  extended  still  further  east,  as  it  has  been 
showm ; but  the  description  of  the  remaining  part  of 
the  coast  to  Trapezus  may  more  appropriately  be 
given  under  Poxtus. 

The  principal  mountain  range  in  Bithynia  is 
Olympus,  which  extends  eastward  from  the  Rhyn- 
dacus. Immediately  above  Brusa  Olympus  is  covered 
•wuth  snow  even  to  the  end  of  March.  It  is  not  easy 
to  say  how  far  the  name  Olympus  extended  to  the 
east;  but  probably  the  name  was  given  to  part  of 
the  range  east  of  the  Sangarius.  The  mountains  on 
the  north  side  of  Asia  have  a general  eastern  direc- 
tion, but  they  are  broken  by  transverse  valleys 
through  which  some  rivers,  as  the  Sangarius  and 
Halys,  have  a general  northern  course  to  the  sea. 
A large  part  of  the  course  of  the  Billaeus,  if  our 
maps  are  coiTect,  lies  in  a valley  formed  by  parallel 
ranges,  of  which  the  southern  range  appears  to 
be  the  continuation  of  Olympus,  on  the  southern 
border  of  Bithynia.  The  Arganthonius  occupies  the 
hilly  country  in  the  west  between  the  bays  of  Asta- 
cus and  Cius.  The  Ormenium  of  Ptolemy  is  in  the 
interior  of  Bithynia,  south  of  Amastris,  between  the 
sea  and  the  southern  range  of  Bithynia.  The  01- 
gassys  (Strab.  p.  562)  is  one  of  the  great  interior 
ranges,  wLich  extends  westward  from  the  Halys,  a 
lofty  and  rugged  region.  The  country  along  the 
coast  of  Bithynia,  east  of  the  Sangarius,  is  hilly  and 
sometimes  mountainous;  but  these  heights  along 
the  coast  are  inferior  to  the  great  mountain  masses 
of  the  interior,  the  range  of  Olympus,  and  those 
to  the  east  of  it.  Bithynia  west  of  the  Sangarius 
contains  three  considerable  lakes.  Between  Xico- 
medeia  and  the  Sangarius  is  the  lake  Sabanja,  pro- 
bably Sophon,  a name  which  occurs  in  the  Greek 
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writers  of  the  Lower  Empire ; and  certainly  the  lake 
which  Pliny,  when  he  was  governor  of  Bithynia, 
proposed  to  Trajan  to  unite  to  the  gulf  of  Astacus 
by  a canal  (Ay».  x.  50).  The  Ascania  [Ascania  j 
on  which  Nicaea  stands  is  larger  than  lake  Sabanja. 
Both  these  are  mountain  basins  filled  with  water. 
The  lake  of  Abullionte,  through  which  the  Rhyn- 
dacus flows,  is  also  a mountain  lake,  and  abounds  in 
fish.  This  is  the  Apolloniatis  of  Strabo,  but  the 
basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  does  not  appear  to  have 
belonged  to  Bithynia.  The  part  of  Bithynia  west  of 
the  Sangarius  is  the  best  part  of  the  country,  and 
contains  some  fertile  plains.  It  was  formerly  well 
wooded,  and  there  are  still  extensive  forests,  which 
commence  in  the  country  north  of  Xicomedeia(i2:m(i), 
and  extend  nearly  to  £oU  on  the  Sangarius.  The 
large  towns  of  Bithynia  are  west  of  the  Sangarius. 
The  places  east  of  the  Sangarius  in  the  interior  were 
of  little  note ; and  the  chief  towns  were  the  Greek 
settlements  on  the  coast.  The  interior,  east  of  the 
Sangarius,  was  a wooded  tract,  and  there  are  still 
many  forests  in  this  part.  One  great  road  ran  along 
the  sea  from  the  point  where  the  coast  of  the  Euxine 
commences  near  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Urius,  past 
Heraclea,  Amastris,  and  Sinope,  as  far  as  Amisus. 
A road  ran  from  Chrysopolis,  which  is  near  the 
junction  of  the  Bosporus  and  Propontis,  to  Nicomedeia. 
But  there  is  no  road  east  of  the  Sangarius,  that  we 
can  trace  by  the  towns  upon  it,  which  did  not  lie  far 
in  the  interior;  nor  do  there  appear  at  present  to  be 
any  great  roads  in  the  interior  in  an  eastern  direction, 
except  those  that  run  a considerable  distance  from 
the  coast,  a fact  which  shows  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  the  interior  of  Bithynia. 

There  is  a paper  in  the  London  Geog.  Jowrnal^ 
vol.  ix.,by  Mr.  Ainsworth,  Notes  of  a Journey  from 
Constantinople  by  Heraclea  to  Angora,  which  con- 
tains much  valuable  information  on  the  physical 
character  of  Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

BITHY'NIUM  (BiOvviov:  Eth.  BiOvvievs,  Bi0u~ 
riaTTjs),  a city  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  lying 
above  Tins,  as  Strabo  (p.  565)  describes  it,  and 
possessing  the  country  around  Salon,  which  was  a 
good  feeding  country  for  cattle,  and  noted  for  its 
cheese.  (Plin.  xi.  42;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  2oAwj/eta.) 
Bithynium  was  the  birthplace  of  Antinous,  the  fa- 
vourite of  Hadrian,  as  Pausanius  teUs  us  (viii.  9), 
who  adds  that  Bithynium  is  beyond,  by  which  he 
probably  means  east  of,  the  river  Sangarius ; and  he 
adds  that  the  remotest  ancestors  of  the  Bithynians 
are  Arcadians  and  Mantineis.  If  this  is  true,  which 
however  does  not  seem  probable,  a Greek  colony 
settled  here.  Bithynium  was  afterwards  Claudio- 
pohs,  a name  which  it  is  conjectured  it  first  had  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i. 
p.  210);  but  it  is  strange  that  Pausanias  does  not 
mention  this  name.  Dion  Cassius  (Ixix.  11.  ed. 
Reimarus,  and  his  note)  speaks  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Bithynium  and  Claudiopolis  also.  It  has  been 
inferred  from  the  words  of  Pausanias  that  Bithynium 
was  on  or  near  the  Sangarius,  but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  a correct  interpretation.  Leake,  how- 
ever, adopts  it  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  309);  and  he  con- 
cludes from  the  dubious  evidence  of  Pausanias  that, 
having  been  originally  a Greek  colony,  it  was  pro- 
bably not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  But 
this  is  quite  inconsistent  with  Strabo,  who  places  it 
in  the  interior;  as  Pliny  (v.  32)  does  also.  It  seems 
probable  that  Claudiopolis  was  in  the  basin  of  the 
Billaeus;  and  this  seems  to  agree  with  Ptolemy’s 
determination  of 'Claudiopolis,  [G.  L.] 
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BITU'RIGES.  Livy  (v.  34)  represents  the  Bi- 
turiges  as  the  chief  people  of  Gallia  Celtica  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  They  gave  a king  to 
the  Celtic  nation,  and  his  name  was  Ambigatus. 
Livy  calls  the  Celtae  the  third  part  of  Gallia,  in 
which  he  follows  Caesar’s  division  (i.  1);  but  in 
the  time  of  Ambigatus,  the  name  Celtica  must 
have  comprehended  what  was  afterwards  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  and  perhaps  all  Transalpina  Gallia. 
However,  the  list  of  peoples  whom  Livy  represents  as 
emigrating  into  Italy  under  Bellovesus,  the  nephew 
of  Ambigatus,  comprehends  only  those  who  were 
within  the  limits  of  Caesar’s  Celtica;  and  among  the 
emigi’ants  were  Bituriges.  In  Caesar’s  time  (vii.  5) 
the  Bituriges  were  under  the  supremacy  df  the 
Aedui,  and  the  boundary  between  them  was  the 
upper  part  of  the  Ligeris  or  Loire,  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Loire  and  the  Allier.  D’Anville  makes 
the  territory  of  the  Bituriges  correspond  to  the  old 
diocese  of  Bourges,  which  extended  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  Berri  into  a part  of  Bourhonnois,  and  even 
into  Touraine.  The  Bituriges  were  altogether  within 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  and  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Indre,  and  the  greater  part  of  that  of  the  Cher,  were 
within  their  territory.  Caesar  describes  their  capital 
Avaiicum  {Bowrges),  as  almost  the  finest  town  in 
all  Gallia  (vii.  15). 

At  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  under 
Vercingetorix  (b.c.  52),  when  Caesar  was  preparing 
to  attack  Avaricum,  above  twenty  cities  of  the  Bi- 
turiges were  burnt  in  one  day,  with  the  consent  of 
the  Gallic  confederates,  to  prevent  them  from  fall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  The  Bituriges 
intreated  earnestly  that  Avaricum  might  be  ex- 
cepted; and  finally,  against  the  opinion  of  Vercin- 
getorix, it  was  resolved  that  Avaricum  should  be 
defended  against  Caesar.  [Avabicum.] 

These  are  the  Bituriges  to  whom  Strabo  (p.  190) 
and  Pliny  (iv.  19)  give  the  name  of  Bituriges  Cubi. 
The  same  appears  on  the  naumachia  of  Lyon,  where 
it  indicates  the  place  which  was  reserved  for  the  re- 
presentatives of  these  people  at  the  games ; and  it 
occurs  in  several  other  inscriptions.  The  Bituriges 
had  iron  mines  in  their  territory  (Strab.  p.  191);  and 
Caesar  {B.  G.  vii.  22),  when  describing  the  siege  of 
Avaricum,  speaks  of  the  people  as  skilled  in  driving 
galleries,  and  in  the  operations  of  mining,  as  they  had 
great  iron  works  (magnae  ferrariae)  in  their  country. 
(Comp.  Rutilius,  Itin.  i.  351 : “ Non  Biturix  largo 
potior  strictura  metallo.”)  Pliny  (xiv.  2)  speaks  of 
the  good  quality  of  the  Bituric  wines,  and  also  Colu- 
mella; but  they  may  perhaps  be  speaking  of  the 
wines  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci. 

The  Bituriges  were  included  in  the  extended  pro- 
vince of  Aquitania  [Aquitania],  and  Pliny  caUs 
them  “ liberi,”  a term  which  implies  a certain  degree 
of  independence  under  Roman  government,  the  na- 
ture of  which  is  now  well  understood.  [G.L.] 

BITU'RIGES  CUBI.  [Bitukiges.] 

BITU'RIGES  VIVISCI.  Strabo  (p.  190)  says 
that  the  Garonne  flows  between  the  Bituriges  called 
losci  and  the  Santones,  both  of  which  are  Celtic 
nations ; for  this  nation  of  the  Bituriges  is  the  only 
people  of  a different  race  that  is  settled  among  the 
Aquitani,  and  is  not  reckoned  among  them ; and  they 
have  for  their  place  of  trade  Burdigala  {Bordeaux^ 
Caesar  does  not  name  them.  In  Pliny  (iv.  19)  the 
name  is  Ubisci,  and  in  Ptolemy  it  is  Vibisci  in  the 
old  Latin  translation.  Ausonius  (^Mosella,  v.  438) 
has  the  form  Vivisci : “ Vivisca  ducens  ab  origine 
gentem.”  An  inscription  is  also  mentioned  as  hav- 


ing been  found  at  Bordeaux,  with  the  words : “ Genio 
civitatis  Bit.  Viv. ;”  but  it  is  of  doubtful  authority. 
Ptolemy  mentions  another  city  of  the  Vivisci,  which 
he  calls  Noviomagus;  but  the  site  is  uncertain. 

The  limits  of  the  old  diocese  of  Bordeaux  are  said 
to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  territory  of  the  Vivisci, 
part  of  which  was  east  of  the  Garonne.  It  was  in- 
cluded in  the  present  department  of  Gironde.  Pliny 
calls  these  Bituriges  also  “ liberi.”  It  was  a wine 
country  in  the  Roman  period,  as  it  is  now.  [G.  L.] 
BIZO'NE  (Bi^cavr]:  Eth.  Bt(wvios),  a town  ol 
Lower  Moesia  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  between 
Callatis  and  Apollonia,  which  is  said  to  have  been 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Strab.  i.  p.  54,  vii. 
p.  319;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  2.  5;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V. ; Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24,  who  calls  it  Bizon, 
and  the  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  6, who  calls  it  Bizoi.)  [L.  S.] 
BIZYA  (Bi^orj ; Eth.  Bi^vrfvds'),  a town  in 
Thrace,  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Asti.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.;  Solin.*  10;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 
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BLABIA.  [Blavia.] 

BLAE'NE  (BAarjvri'),  a fertile  tract  which  Strabo 
(p.  562)  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  range  of 
Olgamys.  [Bithynia.]  He  mentions  it  with 
Domanitis,  through  which  the  Amnias  flows,  but 
he  gives  no  further  indication  of  its  position.  [G.L.] 
BLANDA  (BAdvSa),  a city  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  among  the  inland  towns  of  that  province ; 
but  placed  both  by  Pliny  and  Mela  on  or  near  the 
coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  former  writer 
includes  it  in  Bruttium,  but  this  seems  to  be  a mis- 
take : Livy,  who  mentions  Blanda  among  the  towns 
which  had  revolted  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  were 
recovered  by  Fabius  in  b.  c.  214,  expressly  calls  it  a 
Lucanian  city.  (Liv.  xxiv.  20;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70.)  The  Tab.  Pent, 
also  places  it  on  the  road  along  the  coast  of  Lucania : 
the  adjoining  names  are  corrupt ; but  if  the  distance 
from  Cerilli  may  be  depended  upon,  we  may  place 
Blanda  at  or  near  the  modem  Maratea,  a small 
town  on  a hill  about  a mile  from  the  Gulf  of  Poli- 
castro,  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
remains.  It  is  12  miles  SE.  of  Policastro  (the 
ancient  Buxentum),  and  16  N.  of  the  river  Laus, 
the  frontier  of  Lucania.  (Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluver. 
p.  288;  Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLANDO'NA  {Itin.  Ant.')  or  BLANO'NA  (BAa- 
vSiva.,  Ptol.  ii.  17.  § 10),  a town  of  Libumia  in  II- 
lyricum,  on  the  road  between  ladera  and  Scardona. 

BLARIACUM  is  placed  in  the  Table  between 
Atuaca,  which  is  supposed  to  be  Caesar’s  Aduatuca 
{Tongern)  and  Noviomagus  {Nymegen).  It  is  42 
Gallic  leagues  or  63  Roman  miles  from  Atuaca  to 
Blariacum,  which  seems  to  correspond  to  Blerick  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Maas,  in  the  Dutch  province  of 
Limburg.  [G.  L.'J 

BLASCON  (BAatr/fwv).  Strabo  (p.  181)  places 
this  small  island  close  to  the  Sigium  hill,  or  Sitium, 
as  it  should  be  read,  which  divides  the  Gallicus  Sinus 
into  two  parts.  (Groskurd,  Trans.  Strab.  i.  p.  312.) 
The  name  Setium  or  Sitium  appears  in  the  modern 
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name  Cette,  though  the  promontory  is  west  of  Cette. 
Blascon  is  Brescon,  a small  island  or  rock  about  half 
a mile  from  the  coast  and  oif  Agathe  or  Agde.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Avienus  ( Or.  Mar.  v.  fiOO.  &c.)  and 
by  Pliny.  Ptolemy  has  both  an  island  Blascon,  and 
an  island  Agathe,  but  the  island  Agathe  does  not 
exist.  (D’An\dlle,  Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

BLASTOPHOENI'CES.  [Bastetani.] 
BLATUM  BULGIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the 
stations  of  the  Itinerary.  Lying  immediately  north 
of  Luguvallum  (^Carlisle'),  it  best  agrees  with  Mid- 
dleby,  where  Roman  remains  occur  at  the  present 
time.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLAUDUS  (BAanSos),  a place  in  Phrygia,  men- 
tioned by  Stephanus  (s.  u.  BAaCSos)  and  Strabo  (p. 
567).  Speaking  of  the  Galatian  Ancyra,  Strabo 
says;  “ They  had  a strong  place,  Ancyra,  with  the 
same  name  as  the  Phrygian  small  town  near  Blau- 
dos,  towards  Lydia.”  This  does  not  tell  us  much. 
Forbiger  thinks  that  Blaudos  is  very  probably  Bolat, 
mentioned  by  Hamilton  (Royal  Geog.  Journ.  vol.  viii. 
p.  140).  But  the  position  of  Bolat  is  not  well  fixed, 
nor  is  it  near  the  place  which  Hamilton  supposes  to 
be  the  Phrygian  Ancyra.  [Aijcyra.]  [G.L.] 
BLAUNDUS  (BAaCvSos),  a place  in  Phrygia,  pro- 
bably the  Blaeandrus  of  Ptolemy.  Hamilton  (Re- 
searches, cfc.  vol.  i.  p.  127,  &c.)  places  Blaundus 
at  Suleimanli,  which  is  east  of  Philadelphia,  near 
the  Kopli  Su,  a branch  of  the  IMaeander.  He  found 
at  the  neighbouring  village  of  Gobek,  an  inscription, 
which,  he  was  informed,  was  brought  from  ^lei- 
manli.  It  begins  BAaoi^Sewi'  MofceSovan/,  and  speaks 
of  the  BowAtj  and  Atj/xos.  It  belongs  to  the  Roman 
period,  as  appears  from  the  name  KouaSparov  (Qua- 
drat!). Another  inscription,  given  by  Arundell,  from 
a tomb,  contains  the  name  of  L.  Salvius  Crispus,  and 
a Greek  translation  (tovto  to  ppy/x^iou  Kkripovopois 
ovK  aicoXovSyaev)  of  the  usual  Roman  monumental 
formula,  “ hoc  monumentum  lieredes  non  sequitur.” 
From  this  it  appears  that  Roman  law  had  found  a 
footing  at  this  place.  Hamilton  also  copied  a small 
fragment  of  two  Roman  inscriptions  at  Suleimanli, 
hut  he  found  no  trace  of  the  ancient  name.  There 
is  an  acropolis  at  Suleimanli,  and  near  the  foot  of  it 
the  remains  of  a theatre.  There  are  also  the  re- 
mains of  a gateway,  on  each  side  of  which  is  “ a 
massive  square  tower,  built  of  Hellenic  blocks,  which, 
as  well  as  the  connecting  wall,  were  originally  sur- 
mounted by  a Doric  frieze,  with  triglyphs,  part  of 
which  is  still  remaining.”  Within  the  walls  are  the 
ruins  of  a beautiful  temple,  heaped  together  in  great 
confusion.  The  ornaments  on  the  architraves  re- 
semble those  of  the  Erechtheium  at  Athens  and  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  at  Azani.  There  are  remains  of 
many  other  buildings  and  temples,  and  the  ruined 
arches  of  an  aqueduct  for  the  supply  of  the  acropolis. 
This  was  evidently  once  a considerable  place. 

Arundell  (Discoveries  in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  80, 
&c.)  has  given  a view  of  Suleimanli,  and  a plan  of  the 
place.  He  obtained  there  two  coins  of  Ephesus,  one 
of  Sebaste,  and  one  of  Blaundus,  all  unquestionably 
found  on  the  spot.  The  Peutinger  Table  has,  on  the 
road  between  Dorylaeum  and  Philadelphia,  a place 
Aludda,  then  another  Clanudda,  and  then  Phila- 
delphia; and  Anindell  concludes  that  Suleimanli  is 
Clanudda,  as  the  distances  agree  very  well  with  the 
road.  Anindell  also  mentions  two  medals,  both  of 
which  he  had  seen,  with  the  epigraph  KXavvovbewp. 
This  name  Clanudda  occurs  in  no  ancient  writer^  nor 
in  the  Notitiae,  and  Hamilton  and  others  suppose 
Clanudda  to  have  originated  in  a corruption  of  Blaun- 
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dus  and  Aludda.  Certainly,  the  name  Aludda,  in 
the  Table,  makes  Clanudda  somewhat  suspicious. 
Hamilton  says  that  he  is  informed  that  the  medal  of 
Clanudda  which  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Borrell 
of  Smyrna,  is  the  same  that  Mr.  Arundell  speaks  of 
as  being  in  the  possession  of  Lord  Ashbumhara. 
Jlr.  Arundell  saw  both,  but  it  seems  that  he  was  not 
aware  that  Lord  Ashburnham’s  was  that  which  had 
been  Jlr.  Borrell’s.  Lord  Ashburnham’s  is  said  to 
be  lost.  (Hamilton.)  Mr.  Hamilton  has  several 
autonomous  coins  of  Blaundus,  some  of  which  he  pro- 
cured at  Gobek,  and  the  name  on  these  coins  is 
always  written  Mlaundus.  This  interchange  of  M 
and  B is  curious,  for  it  appears  in  the  forms  of  other 
Greek  words  not  proper  names  (Ppords,  popTSs,  for 
instance).  He  observes,  that  “ nothing  was  more 
easy  than  to  mistake  M for  KA,  supposing  it  to  be 
written  KA,  which  I cannot  help  thinking  has  been 
the  case  with  the  supposed  coin  of  Clanudda.”  “ Su- 
leimanli,” he  adds,  “ is  nearly  on  the  direct  line  of 
road  between  Philadelphia  and  Kutahiyah,  and  by 
which  the  caravans  now  travel.”  The  question  is 
curious,  and  perhaps  not  quite  determined;  but  the 
probability  is  in  favour  of  Hamilton’s  conclusion,  that 
Suleimanli  is  Blaundus,  and  that  Clanudda  never 
existed.  [G.  L.] 

BLAVIA  (Blaye),  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Garonne,  and  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  (Bordeaux) 
to  ]\Iediolanum  of  the  Santones,  or  Saintes.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  the  name  varies,  according  to  the 
MSS.,  between  Blavium  and  Blavatum,  but  the 
Table  has  it  Blavia,  as  it  is  in  Ausonius.  (Epist. 
10)  — 

Aut  iteratarum  qua  glarea  trita  viarum 
Fert  militarem  ad  Blaviam. 

The  distances  from  Bordeaux  do  not  agree  either 
with  the  Itineraiy  or  the  Table,  but  the  site  of  Blavia 
cannot  be  doubtful. 

The  Blabia  of  the  Notitia  is  supposed  by  D’Anville 
and  others  to  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Blavet,  in  the 
department  of  Morbihan.  [G.  L.] 

BLE'MYES  (BAe,ui»es,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  819;  Blemyae,  Plin.  v.  8.  § 8,  § 44, 
46;  Solin.  iii.  4;  Mela,  i.  4.  § 4,  8.  § 10;  Isidor. 
Orig.  xi.  3.  § 17;  Blemyes,  Avien.  Descript.  Orb, 
V.  239 ; Blemyi,  Prise.  Perieg.  209 ; Claud.  Nil.  v. 
19),  were  an  Aethiopian  tribe,  whose  position  varied 
considerably  at  difierent  epochs  of  history.  Under 
the  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  age  of 
the  Antonines,  when  Ptolemy  the  geographer  was 
compiling  his  description  of  Africa,  the  Blemyes 
appear  S.  and  E.  of  Egypt,  in  the  wide  and  scarcely 
explored  tract  which  lay  between  the  rivers  Astapus 
and  Astaboras.  But  as  a nomade  race  they  were 
widely  dispersed,  and  the  more  ancient  geographers 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strabon.  xvii.  p.  786 ; Dionys.  Perieg. 
V.  220)  bring  them  as  far  westward  as  the  region 
beyond  the  Libyan  desert  and  into  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  oases.  In  the  middle  of  the  2nd  century 
A.  D.,  the  Blemyes  had  spread  northward,  and  in- 
fested the  Roman  province  of  Egypt  below  Syene 
with  such  formidable  inroads  as  to  require  for 
their  suppression  the  presence  of  regular  armies. 
They  were  doubtless  one  of  the  pastoral  races  of 
Nubia,  which,  like  their  descendants,  the  modem 
Barabra  and  Bisharee  Arabs,  shifted  periodically 
with  the  rainy  and  the  dry  seasons  from  the  upland 
pastures  of  the  Arabian  hills  to  the  level  grounds  and 
banks  of  the  feeders  of  the  Nile.  Their  predatory 
habits,  and  strange  and  savage  life,  filled  the  guides 
and  merchants  of  the  caravau-trafBc  with  dread  of 
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the  name  of  Blemyes;  and  travellers  brought  back 
with  them  to  Egypt  and  Syria  the  most  exaggerated 
reports  of  their  appearance  and  ferocity.  Hence  the 
Blemyes  are  often  represented  in  ancient  cosmo- 
graphy as  one  of  those  fabulous  races,  like  the  still 
less  known  Atlantic  and  Garamantid  tribes,  whose 
eyes  and  mouths  were  planted  in  their  breasts,  and 
who,  like  the  Pygmaei,  were  midway  between  the 
negroes  and  the  apes.  (See  Augustin,  Civ.  D.  xvi, 
8.)  According  to  Ptolemy,  however  (iv.  7 ),  they  were 
an  Aethiopian  people  of  a somewhat  debased  type. 
The  Blemyes  first  came  into  collision  with  the-Romans 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Decius,  A.  v>  250.  They 
were  then  ravaging  the  neighbourhood  of  Philae  and 
Elephantine.  (Chron.  Pasch.  p.  505,  ed.  Bonn.) 
They  are  mentioned  by  Vopiscus  (^Aurelian,  33) 
as  walking  in  the  triumphal  procession  of  Aurelian 
in  A.  D.  274,  and  bearing  gifts  to  the  conqueror. 
In  the  reign  of  Probus  (a.  d.  280)  captive  Blemyes 
excited  the  wonder  of  the  Roman  populace.  The 
emperor  Diocletian  attempted  to  repress  the  inroads 
of  the  Blemyes  by  paying  an  annual  tribute  to  their 
chiefs,  and  by  ceding  to  them  the  Roman  possessions 
in  Nubia.  But  even  these  concessions  do  not  appear 
to  have  entirely  satisfied  these  barbarians,  and 
almost  down  to  the  period  of  the  Saracen  invasion 
of  the  Nile  valley,  in  the  7th  century  a.  d.,  the 
Blemyes  wasted  the  harvests  and  carried  off  captives 
from  the  Thebaid.  (Procop.  B.  Pers,  i.  19.) 

BLEMI'NA.  [Belemina.] 

BLE'NDIUM.  [Cantabri.] 

BLERA(B\'^pa : Eth.  Bleranus),  a city  of  Etruria, 
mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  those 
which  were  still  existing  in  their  time,  but  classed 
by  the  latter  among  the  minor  cities  (Tr6Xixvai)  of 
the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Strab.  v.  p.  226  ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 50.)  The  name  is  also  found  (though 
corrupted  into  Olera)  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
apparently  (for  this  part  of  it  is  very  confused)  on 
the  line  of  the  Via  Claudia  between  Foram  Clodii 
and  Tuscania  {Toscanella)'.  a position  that  coincides 
with  the  site  of  the  modem  village  of  Bieda,  about 
12  miles  SW.  of  Viterho:  a name  which  is  evidently 
but  a slight  corraption  of  that  of  Blera.  In  docu- 
ments of  the  middle  ages  the  inhabitants  are  called 
Bledani. 

No  further  inforaiation  concerning  Blera  is  to  be 
found  in  ancient  writers  : but  it  derives  considerable 
interest  from  the  remains  of  Etruscan  antiquity 
which  have  been  of  late  years  discovered  at  Bieda. 
The  ancient  tovm  appears  to  have  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  present  village,  on  a narrow  tongue  of 
land,  bounded  on  each  side  by  deep  glens  or  ravines, 
with  precipitous  banks  of  volcanic  tufo.  The  soft 
rock  of  which  these  clifis  are  composed  is  excavated 
into  numerous  caverns,  all  decidedly  of  a sepulchral 
character,  ranged  in  ten-aces  one  above  the  other, 
united  by  flights  of  steps  carved  out  of  the  rock: 
while  many  of  them  are  externally  ornamented  with 
architectural  fa9ades,  resembling  in  their  general 
character  those  of  Castel  dAsso  [Axia],  but  pre- 
senting greater  variety  in  their  mouldings  and  other 
decorations.  Others  again  are  hewn  out  of  detached 
masses  of  rock,  fashioned  into  the  forms  of  houses, 
as  is  seen  also  in  the  tombs  at  Suana.  Besides  this 
Necropolis,  one  of  the  most  interesting  in  Etruria, 
there  remain  at  Bieda  only  some  slight  fragments  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  two  bridges,  one  of  a single 
arch,  supposed  to  be  Etruscan,  the  other  of  three 
arches,  and  certainly  of  Roman  constraction. 

(A  complete  description  of  the  ancient  remains 
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found  at  Bieda  is  given  in  Dennis’s  Etrnria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  260— 272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BLE'STIUIM,  in  Britain,  the  next  .station  in  the 
Itinerary  to  Burrium  (^Ush),  and  probably  near 
Monmouth  or  Old  Town.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BLETISA.  [Vettones.] 

BLU'ClUM  (BAou/fjoj'),  a place  in  Galatia,  in 
the  division  of  the  Tolistobogii.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Gallic  king  Deiotaras  (Strab.  p.  567) 
in  defence  of  whom  Cicero  made  an  oration,  addressed 
to  the  Dictator  Caesar.  In  the  text  of  Cicero  (^pro 
Beg.  Deiot.  6,  7),  the  name  is  read  Luceium  (ed. 
Orelli),  and,  accordingly,  Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab. 
vol.  ii.  p.  512)  corrects  Strabo  by  writing  Aovkuov. 
But  the  name  is  as  likely  to  be  correct  in  Strabo’s 
text  as  in  Cicero’s.  The  site  of  the  place  is  un- 
known. _ [G.L.] 

BOACTES  (BoaKTTis,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3),  a river 
of  Liguria,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  who  describes 
it  as  a confluent  of  the  Macra  or  Magra  : hence  it 
may  safely  be  identified  wdth  the  Vara,  the  only  con- 
siderable tributary  of  that  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  at  the  back  of  Chiavari,  and  flows  through 
a transverse  valley  of  the  Apennines  till  it  joins  the 
Magra  about  10  miles  from  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 
BOAE.  [Bavo.] 

BOAGRIUS.  [Locris.] 

BOCANI.  [Taprobane.] 

BO'CANUM  HE'MERUM  (Bouavlv  ^gepov), 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1.  § 15)  among  the  in- 
land cities  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  SE.  of  Dorath, 
and  NE.  of  Vala,  in  9°  20'  long.,  and  29^°  N.  lat., 
is  supposed  by  some  geographers  to  answer  to  the 
position  of  Marocco,  where  ancient  ruins  are  found : 
but  the  identification  is  very  uncertain.  (Graberg, 
Specchio  Geograjico  et  Statistico  delV  Impero  di 
Marocco,  p.  37.)  [P.S.] 

BO  CARL  S.  [Saiamis.] 

BODENCUS.  [Padus.] 

BODERIA  [Bodotria.] 

BODINCOMAGUS.  [Industria.] 
BODIONTICI,  a Gallic  people  described  by  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  under  Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  observes  that 
the  Avantici  and  Bodiontii,  Inalpine  tribes,  were 
added  to  Narbonensis  by  the  emperor  Galba.  Their 
chief  place  was  Dinia  {Digne).  The  two  tribes 
were  comprised  within  the  Umits  of  the  diocese  of 
Digne.  [Avantici  ] [G.  L.] 

BODO'TRIA,  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  Scotland, 
(Tac.  Agr.  23,  25.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BODU'NI.  [Dobuni.] 

BOEAE  (Bofat:  Eth.  Boidrips),  a town  in  the 
south  of  Laconia,  situated  between  the  promontories 
Malea  and  Onugnathos,  in  the  bay  called  after  it 
Boeaticus  Sinus  (BoiariKhs  kSXttos').  The  town  is 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Boeus,  one  of  the  Hei-a- 
clidae,  who  led  thither  colonists  from  the  neighbour- 
ing tovms  of  Etis,  Aphrodisias,  and  Side.  (Pans.  iii. 
22.  § 11.)  It  aftei-wards  belonged  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones,  and  was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  men- 
tions a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  forum,  and  temples  of 
Aesculapius  and  of  Sarapis  and  Isis  elsewhere.  At 
the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  town  there 
were  ruins  of  a temple  of  Aesculapius  and  Hygieia. 
The  remains  of  Boeae  may  be  seen  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf,  now  called  Vatika.  (Pans.  i.  27.  § 5,  iii.  21. 
§ 7,  iii.  22.  § 11,  seq. ; Scylax,  p.  17  ; Strab.  viii. 
p.  364;  Polyb.  v.  19;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9 ; Boblaye, 
Becherches,  &c.  p.  98.) 

BOEBE  (BolSt],  Steph.  B.),  a town  in  Crete,  of 
which  we  only  laow  that  it  was  in  the  Gortynian 
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district ; a village  called  Bobia,  near  the  edge  of  the 
plain  of  Mesard,  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  site. 
(Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  299.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOEBE  (Boigrj:  Eth.  Botgeos,  fern.  BoigTjis),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  situated  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  lake,  called 
after  it  Boebeis  Lacus  {BoiSti'ls  Horn.  II. 

ii.  712;  Herod,  vii.  129,  et  alii;  also  Boigi'a  Mfivr], 
Eurip.  Ale.  590;  and  Botgias,  Bind.  Pyth.  iii.  34.) 
The  lake  is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers,  but  the  name  of  the  town  rarely  occurs. 
The  lake  receives  the  rivers  Onchestus,  Amyrus,  and 
several  smaller  streams,  but  has  no  outlet  for  its 
waters.  From  its  proximity  to  Mt.  Ossa,  it  is  called 
“ Ossaea  Boebeis”  by  Lucan  (vii.  176).  Athena  is 
said  to  have  bathed  her  feet  in  its  waters  (Hes.-ay>. 
Strab.  ix.  p.  442),  which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why 
Propertius  (ii.  2.  11)  speaks  of  “ sanctae  Boebeidos 
undae.”  The  lake  is  a long  narrow  piece  of  water, 
and  is  now  called  Karla  from  a village  which  has 
disappeared.  It  produces  at  present  a large  quan- 
tity of  fish,  of  which  no  mention  is  made  in  the  an- 
cient writers,  unless,  as  Leake  suggests,  Boi€r]  should 
be  substituted  for  Bolbe  in  a fragment  of  Arches- 
tratus  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  311,  a.).  The 
same  wiiter  remarks  that  the  numerous  flocks  on  the 
heights  around  the  villages  of  Kdprena  and  Kandlia 
on  the  lake  illustrate  the  epithet  TroAo^TjAoTaTT/  be- 
stowed upon  Boebe  by  Euripides  (Z.  c.) ; while  the 
precipitous  rocks  of  Petra  are  probably  the  Boi§idSos 
Kp-niJ-voi  alluded  to  by  Pindar  (Z.  c.). 

The  town  of  Boebe  was  at  a later  time  dependent 
upon  Demetrias.  Its  site  and  remains  are  described 
by  Leake.  “ It  occupied  a height  advanced  in  front 
of  the  mountain  [of  KandUa~\,  sloping  gradually  to- 
wards the  plain,  and  defended  by  a steep  fall  at  the 
back  of  the  hill.  It  appears  to  have  been  constructed 
of  Hellenic  masonry,  properly  so  called.  The  acro- 
polis may  be  traced  on  the  summit,  where  several 
large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  are  still  in  their 
places,  among  more  considerable  ruins  formed  of 
small  stones  and  mortar.  Of  the  town  walls  there 
are  some  remains  at  a small  church  dedicated  to 
St.  Athanasius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  where  are 
several  large  masses  of  stone  showing,  by  their  dis- 
tance from  the  acropolis,  that  the  city  was  not  less 
than  two  miles  in  circumference.”  (Besides  the 
references  already  given,  see  Strab.  ix.  pp.  430,  436, 
441,  seq.  xi.  503,  530;  Liv.  xxxi.  41;  Plin.  iv.  8. 
s.  15;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  231  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  421 — 431.) 

BOEBETS  LACUS.  [Boebe.] 

BOEO'TIA  (Boicoti'o  : Eth.  BoiojtJs),  one  of  the 
political  di\dsions  of  Greece,  lying  between  Attica  and 
Megaris  on  the  south,  and  Locris  and  Phocis  on  the 
north,  and  bounded  on  the  other  two  sides  by  the  Eu- 
boean  sea  and  Corinthian  gulf  respectively.  It  may 
be  described  as  a large  hollow  basin,  shut  in  on  the 
south  by  Mts.  Cithaeron  and  Parnes,  on  the  west  by 
Mt.  Helicon,  on  the  north  by  the  slopes  of  Mt. 
Parnassus  and  the  Opuntian  mountains,  and  on  the 
east  by  mountains,  a continuation  of  the  Opun- 
tian range,  which  extend  along  the  Euripus 
under  the  names  of  Ptoum  and  Messapium  as 
far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Asopus.  This  basin  how- 
ever is  not  an  uniform  tract,  but  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  portions  by  Mts.  Ptoum  and  Phoeni- 
cium  or  Sphmgium,  which  run  across  the  country 
from  the  Euboean  sea  to  Mt.  Helicon.  The  northern 
of  these  two  divisions  is  drained  by  the  Cephissus 
and  its  tributaries,  the  waters  of  which  form  the 
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lake  Copais ; the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus, 
which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Euboean  sea. 
Each  of  these  two  basins  is  again  broken  into 
smaller  vallies  and  plains.  The  surface  of  Boeotia 
contains  1119  square  miles,  according  to  the  calcu- 
lation of  Clinton. 

I.  Northern  Boeotia. 

1.  Basin  of  the  Copais  and  its  subterraneous 
Channels.  — This  district  is  enclosed  by  mountains 
on  every  side;  and  like  the  vallies  of  Stympalus 
and  Pheneus  in  Arcadia,  the  streams  which  flow 
into  it  only  find  an  outlet  for  their  waters  by  subter- 
raneous channels  called  katavdthra  in  the  limestone 
mountains.  There  are  several  of  these  katavdthra 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake  Copais,  which  is  se- 
parated from  the  sea  by  Mt.  Ptoum,  about  four  or 
five  miles  across.  The  basin  of  the  Copais  is  the 
receptacle  of  an  extensive  drainage.  The  river  Ce- 
phissus, which  finds  its  way  into  this  plain  through 
a cleft  in  the  mountains,  brings  with  it  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  from  Doris  and  Phocis,  and  receives  in 
Boeotia  numerous  steams,  descending  from  Mt.  He- 
licon and  its  offshoots.  It  flows  in  a south-easterly 
direction  towards  the  katavdthra  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  lake.  If  these  katavdthra  were  sufficient  to 
carry  off  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus  and  its  tribu- 
taries, there  would  never  be  a lake  in  the  plain.  In 
the  summer  time  the  lake  Copais  almost  entirely 
disappears ; and  even  in  the  winter  its  waters  scarcely 
deserve  the  name  of  a lake.  Col.  Mure,  who  visited 
it  when  its  waters  were  at  their  full,  describes  it 
as  “ a large  yellow  swamp,  overgrown  with  sedge, 
reeds,  and  canes,  through  which  the  river  could  be 
distinguished  oozing  its  sluggish  path  for  several 
miles.  Even  where  the  course  of  the  stream  could 
no  longer  be  traced  in  one  uninterrupted  line,  the 
partial  openings  among  the  reeds  in  the  distance  ap- 
peared but  a continuation  of  its  windings.  Nor  is 
the  transition  from  dry  land  to  water  in  any  place 
distinctly  perceptible;  the  only  visible  line  of  boun- 
dary between  them,  unless  where  the  mountains 
stretch  down  to  the  shore,  is  the  encroachment  of 
the  reeds  on  the  arable  soil,  or  the  absence  of  the 
little  villages  with  which  the  ten’a  firma  is  here 
studded  in  greater  numbers  than  usual.”  (Tour  in 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  227.) 

The  number  of  katavdthra  of  the  lake  Copais  is 
considerable,  but  several  of  these  unite  under  the 
mountains ; and  if  we  reckon  their  number  by  their 
separate  outlets,  there  are  only  four  main  channels. 
Of  these  three  flow  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
lake,  between  the  Opuntian  mountains  ( Clomo)  and 
Ptoum  into  the  Euboean  sea  ; and  the  fourth  from 
the  southern  side  of  the  lake  under  Mt.  Sphingiurn 
into  the  lake  Hylica.  The  most  northerly  of  the 
three  katavdthra  issues  from  the  mountains  south  of 
the  southern  long  walls  of  Opus.  The  central  one, 
which  carries  off  the  greater  part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Cephissus,  after  a subterraneous  course  of  nearly 
four  miles,  emerges  in  a broad  and  rapid  stream  at 
Upper  Larymna,  from  which  it  flows  above  ground 
for  about  a mile  and  a half,  till  it  joins  the  sea  at 
Lower  Larymna.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  405,  seq.)  The 
third  katavdthrum  on  the  east  side  falls  into  the 
Euboean  sea  at  Slcroponeri,  the  ancient  Anthedon. 
The  fourth  katavdthrum,  as  mentioned  above,  flows 
under  Mt.  Sphingion  into  the  lake  Flylica.  From 
Hylica  there  is  probably  a subterraneous  channel 
into  the  small  lake  of  Moritzi  or  Paralimni,  and 
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from  the  latter  another  channel  flowing  under  Mt. 
Messapium  into  the  Euboean  sea. 

These  katavdthra  were  not  sufficient  to  carry  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  which  consequently  often 
inundated  the  surrounding  plain.  The  tradition  of 
the  Ogygian  deluge  probably  refers  to  such  an  inun- 
dation ; and  it  is  also  related  that  a Boeotian  Athens 
and  Eleusis  were  also  destroyed  by  a similar  ca- 
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lamity.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; Pans.  ix.  24.  § 2.)  To 
guard  against  this  danger,  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  district  constracted  at  a veiy  early  period  two 
artificial  Emissarii  or  Tunnels,  of  which  the  direction 
may  still  be  distinctly  traced.  . One  of  them  runs 
from  the  eastern  end  of  the  lake,  and  is  carried 
through  the  rock  as  far  as  Upper  Larymna,  almost 
parallel  to  the  central  of  the  three  katavdthra  men- 
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1.  The  Lake  Copais. 

2.  The  Luke  Hylica. 

3.  The  lake  now  called  Morilzi  or 

Parallmni. 

4.  The  River  Cephissus. 

5.  Mt.  Phiciurn  or  Sphingium. 

6.  Mt.  Ptoum. 

7.  Mt.  Messapium. 


8.  Orchomenus. 

9.  Aspledon. 

10.  Copae. 

11.  Acraephia. 

12.  Haliartus. 

13.  Alalcomenae. 

14.  Coroneia. 

15.  Larymna. 


16.  Upper  Larymna. 

17.  Anthedon. 

18.  Salganeus. 

19.  Chalia. 

20.  Aulis. 

21.  Chalcis. 

22.  The  Euripus  or  Channel  of 

Euboea. 


The  preceding  map,  copied  from  Forchhammer’s  Hellenika,  is  designed  more  particularly  to  show  the 

course  of  the  subterraneous  channels  which  drained  the  lake  Copais.  Those  marked are  the 

katavdthra  or  natural  channels  ; those  marked  are  the  artificial  emissarii  or  tunnels. 


tioned  above;  it  is  nearly  four  miles  in  length,  with 
about  twenty  vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it  along 
the  whole  distance.  These  shafts  are  now  choked 
up,  but  the  apertures,  about  four  feet  square,  are  still 
visible.  The  deepest  of  them  is  conjectured  to  have 
been  from  100  to  150  feet  deep.  The  second  tunnel 
unites  the  lakes  Copais  and  Hylica,  running  under 
the  plain  of  Acraephium,  and  is  much  shorter.  As 
the  whole  plain  is  now  cultivated,  the  apertures  of 
the  shafts  are  more  difficult  to  find,  but  Forch- 
hammer  counted  eight,  and  he  was  informed  that 
there  were  fifteen  in  all. 

These  two  great  works  are  perhaps  the  most 
striking  monuments  of  what  is  called  the  heroic  age. 
Respecting  the  time  of  their  execution  history  is 
silent;  but  we  may  safely  assign  them  to  the  old 
Minyae  of  Orchomenus,  which  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  and  wealthy  cities  of  Greece  in  the  earliest 
times.  Indeed,  it  was  partly  through  these  tunnels 
that  Orchomenus  obtained  much  of  its  wealth;  for 
while  they  were  in  full  operation,  there  was  an  abun- 
dant outlet  for  the  waters  of  the  Cephissus,  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  what  is  now  the  lake  Copais  was 
a rich  plain.  These  timnels  are  said  to  have  been 
stopped  up  by  the  Theban  hero  Heracles,  who  by  this 
means  inundated  the  lands  of  the  Minyae  of  Orcho- 
menus (Diod.  iv.  18;  Paus.  ix.  38.  § 5;  Polyaen. 


i.  3.  § 5),  and  it  is  probable  that  after  the  fall  of  the 
power  of  the  Minyae  these  tunnels  were  neglected, 
and  thus  became  gradually  choked  up.  In  the  time 
of  Alexander  the  Great  Crates  was  employed  to  clear 
them  out,  and  partially  succeeded  in  his  task;  but  the 
work  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted,  and  the  tunnels 
again  became  obstructed.  (Strab.  ix.  p.407.)  Strabo 
states  that  Crates  cleared  out  the  katavdthra,  but  it 
is  very  improbable  that  these  natural  channels  were 
ever  choked  up ; and  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  has 
confounded  them  with  the  two  artificial  tunnels,  as 
many  modem  writers  also  have  done.  (The  best 
account  of  the  katavdthra  and  tunnels  of  the  lake 
Copais  is  given  by  Forchhammer,  HelleniJca^  p.  159, 
seq. ; comp.  Grote,  vol.  ii.  sub  fin.) 

The  lake  Copais  (KcoTra/s  Kijj.vt]')  was  in  more 
ancient  times  called  Cephissis  (K7}<pirrais  Xl/mut], 
Horn.  II.  V.  709;  Strab.  ix.  p.  407),  from  the  river 
of  this  name.  It  also  bore  separate  denominations 
from  the  towns  situated  upon  it,  Haliartus,  Orcho- 
menus, Onchestus,  Acraephia,  and  Copae  (Strab. ix.p. 
410,  seq.);  but  the  name  of  Copais  finally  became 
the  general  one,  because  the  north-eastern  extremity 
of  the  basin,  upon  which  Copae  stood,  was  the  deep- 
est part.  Strabo  says  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  lake  was 
380  stadia  in  circursference ; but  it  is  impossible  to 
make  any  exact  statement  respecting  its  extent. 
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since  it  varied  so  much  at  different  times  of  the  year 
and  in  different  seasons.  On  the  northern  and  east- 
ern sides  its  extent  is  limited  by  a range  of  heiglits, 
hut  on  the  opposite  quarter  there  is  no  such  natural 
boundary  to  its  size. 

2.  Mountains.  — At  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Copaic  lake,  and  between  the  lake,  the  Cephissus, 
and  the  Assus,  a tributary  of  the  latter,  there  are 
four  or  five  long  bare  mountains,  offshoots  of  Mt. 
Chlomo.  They  bore  the  general  name  of  Hyphan- 
TEIUM  (rh  'T(pavTe7ov  upos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424). 
Strabo  says  in  one  passage  (1.  c.)  that  Orchomenus 
was  situated  on  Hyphanteium  ; but  since  in  another 
passage  (ix.  p.  416)  he  places  this  celebrated  city  on 
Mt.  Acontium  (tS  'Akoutlov  opos),  we  may  regard 
the  latter  as  one  of  the  mountains  of  Hyphanteium. 
Between  the  latter  range  and  the  Assus  there  lies  a 
smaller  hill  called  Hedyeium  (rh  'HSvXiou  or  'HSil- 
\eiou  opos,  Strab.  ix.  p.  424;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg. 
p.  387;  Plut.  Suit.  16,  folk). 

Ptoum  (IItwoi/),  was  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern end  of  the  lake,  and  extended  from  the  Eu- 
boean  sea  inland  as  far  as  Lake  Hylica.  On  this 
mountain  was  a celebrated  sanctuaiy  of  Apollo  Ptous. 
(Pans.  ix.  23.  § 5;  Herod,  viii.  135;  for  details  see 
Acraephia.)  It  is  a long  even  ridge,  separated . 
from  Phoenicium  or  Phicium,  mentioned  below,  by 
the  opening  in  which  stands  the  modem-  village  of 
Kardhitza.  It  is  now  known  in  different  parts  by 
the  names  of  Paled,  Strutzina,  and  Skroponeri. 

Phoenicium  (^oivikiov,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410),  Phi- 
cium (^iKiov,  Hes.  Sc.  Here.  33 ; Apollod. 

iii.  5.  § 8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  or  Sphingium  (^(piyyiov, 
Palaeph.  de  Incred.  7.  § 2),  now  called  Fagd,  the 
mountain  between  the  lakes  Copais  and  Hylica,  con- 
necting Mt.  Ptoum  with  the  range  of  Helicon.  Forch- 
hammer  supposes  that  Phoenicium  and  Sphingium  are 
the  names  of  two  different  mountains  separated  from 
one  another  by  the  small  plain  of  the  stream  Daulos; 
but  the  name  of  Plioenicium  rests  only  on  the  au- 
thority of  Strabo,  and  is  probably  a corruption  of 
Phicium,  which  occurs  in  other  writers  besides  those 
quoted  above.  4>(|  is  the  Aeolic  form  of  Scplyl  (Hes. 
Theog.  326);  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Phicium  and  Sphingium  are  two  different  forms 
of  the  same  name.  This  mountain  rises  immediately 
above  the  Copaic  lake,  and  on  the  upper  part  of  its 
surface  there  is  a block  of  stone  which  resembles  a 
woman’s  head  looking  into  the  lake.  Hence  arose 
the  legend  that  the  Sphinx  threw  her  victims  into 
the  lake.  (Comp.  Paus.  ix.  26.) 

Tiephossium  (Ti\(pu>aaiov,Strah  ix.  p.413 ; TiA- 
(povaiou,  Paus.  ix.  33.  § 1 ; TiAcpuaaaiui',  Harpocrat. 
s.  ■».),  a mountain  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake  Co- 
pais, between  the  plains  of  Haliartus  and  Coroneia, 
maybe  regarded  as  the  furthest  offshoot  of  M^.  Helicon, 
^vith  which  it  is  connected  by  means  of  Mount  Lei- 
bethrium.  At  the  foot  of  the  hill  was  the  small 
fountain  Tilphossa  or  Tilphussa,  where  the  seer  Tei- 
resias  is  said  to  have  died.  (Strab.,  Paus.,  ll.  cc.) 
The  hill  bears  the  form  of  a letter  T,  with  its  foot 
turned  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  called  Petra. 
From  its  position  between  the  lake  and  Leibethrium, 
there  is  a narrow  pass  on  either  side  of  the  hill.  The 
pass  between  Tilphossium  and  Leibethrium  is  now 
called  the  pass  of  Zagord;  the  other,  between  Til- 
phossium and  the  lake,  was  one  of  great  importance 
in  antiquity,  as  the  high  road  from  northern  Greece 
to  Thebes  passed  through  it.  This  pass  was  very 
narrow,  and  was  completely  commanded  by  the  for- 
tress Tilphossaeum  or  Tilphusium,  on  the  summit 


of  the  hill.  (Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  pp.  385,  387, 
comp.  Diod.  iv.  67,  xix.  53.) 

Leibethrium,  one  of  the  offshoots  of  Mt.  Helicon, 
and  connecting  the  latter  with  Tilphossium,  now 
called  Zagord,  is  described  under  Helicon.  [Heei- 

CON.] 

Laphystium  (^Aacpvariov),  another  offshoot  of 
Mt.  Helicon,  running  towards  the  Copaic  lake,  and 
separating  the  plains  of  Coroneia  and  Lebadeia.  It 
is  now  called  the  Mountain  of  Grdnitza,  and  is  evi- 
dently of  volcanic  origin.  In  its  crater  the  village 
of  Grdnitza  is  situated,  and  there  are  warm  springs 
at  its  foot  near  the  mills  of  Kaldmi.  Pausanias 
(ix.  34.  § 5)  describes  Laphystium  as  distant  about 
20  stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  as  possessing  a teme- 
nos  of  Zeus  Laphystius.  According  to  the  Boeotians, 
Hercules  is  said  to  have  dragged  Cerberus  into  the 
upper  world  at  this  spot ; a tradition  probably  having 
reference  to  the  volcanic  nature  of  the  mountain. 

Thurium  (Jdovpiov),  also  called  Orthopagum 
('OpdoTrdyov'),  described  by  Plutarch  as  a rugged 
pine-shaped  mountain,  separated  the  plains  of  Leba- 
deia and  Chaeroneia.  (Plut.  Sull.  13.) 

3.  Passes  across  the  Mountains. — The  principal 
pass  into  northern  Boeotia  was  along  the  valley  of 
the  Cephissus,  which  enters  the  plain  of  Chaero- 
neia from  Phocis  through  a narrow  defile,  formed  by 
a ridge  of  Mount  Parnassus  jutting  out  towards  Mt. 
Hedylium.  Since  this  pass  was  the  high  road  from 
northern  Greece,  the  position  of  Chaeroneia  was  one 
of  great  military  importance;  and  hence  the  plain 
in  which  this  city  stood  was  the  scene  of  some  of  the 
most  memorable  battles  in  antiquity.  [Chaero- 
neia.] There  was  likewise  a pass  across  the  moun- 
tains leading  from  Chaeroneia  by  Panopeus  to  Dau- 
bs, and  thence  to  Delphi.  (Paus.  x.  4.  § 1.) 

Boeotia  was  connected  with  Locris  by  a road  lead- 
ing across  the  mountains  from  Orchomenus  to  Abae 
and  Hyampolis,  and  from  thence  to  Opus  on  the  Eu- 
boean  sea.  (Paus.  x.  35.  §1-) 

4.  Rivers. — The  only  river  of  importance  in  the 
northeim  part  of  Boeotia  is  the  Cephissus  (K-Zj- 
(piaaos),  which  rises  in  Phocis  near  the  town  of 
Lilaea,  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the  rocks  with  a 
loud  noise.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  522,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  240; 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  424;  Paus.  x.  33.  §§  4,  5;  Plin. 
iv.  3.  s.  7 ; Stat.  Theb.  vii.  348.)  It  first  flows  to 
the  north  -east,  and  thence  to  the  south-east  through 
the  plain  of  Elateia,  receives  the  river  Assus  near 
the  city  Parapotamii,  and  then  enters  Boeotia  through 
a narrow  defile  in  the  mountains.  [See  above.] 
Its  course  through  Boeotia,  and  its  subterraneous 
passage  through  the  katavdthra  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  lake  Copais,  till  it  emerges  at  Upper  Larymna, 
have  been  described  above. 

There  are  several  other  smaller  streams  in  the 
western  part  of  northern  Boeotia  descending  from 
Mt.  Helicon  and  its  offshoots,  and  flowing  into  the 
Cephissus  or  the  Copais.  Of  these  the  names  of  the 
following  have  been  preserved : i.  Morius  (Mupios), 
rising  in  Mt.  Thurium  near  Chaeroneia,  and  flowing 
into  the  Cephissus.  Its  name  is  perhaps  preserved 
in  Mera,  a village  in  the  valley.  (Plut.  Sull.  17; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.)  — ii.  Her- 
CYNA  Q'EpKvva,  Paus.  ix.  39.  § 2,  seq. ; Plut.  Narr. 
Am.  1),  rising  near  Lebadeia,  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Laphystius,  and  falling  into  — iii.  Probatia  (flpo- 
€aria,  Thepphr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  12),  which  flows 
into  the  Copaic  gulf.  — iv,  v.  Phaearus  (^dXapos, 
Paus.  ix.  34.  § 5 ; ^Aiapos,  Plut.  Lys.  29),  and 
CuARiUs  or  CoRALius  (Koudpioy,  Strab.  ix.  p.  411; 
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KwpcJXtoy,  Alcaeus,  op.  Strah.  1.  c.),  the  former  flow- 
ing to  the  left,  and  the  latter  to  the  right  of  Coro- 
neia,  and  from  thence  into  the  lake  Copais.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Cuarius  stood  the  temple  of  Athena 
Itonia.  — vi,  Isomajitus  (’lodpoi'Tos)  or  Hoplias 
('OttAIos),  a small  stream  flowing  into  the  Phalarus. 
(Plut.  Lys.  29.) — vii.  Triton  (Tpirwu,  Pans.  ix. 
33.  § 8),  flowing  by  Alalcomenae  into  the  lake  Co- 
pais. It  was  from  this  stream,  and  not  from  the  one 
in  Libya,  that  Athena  derived  the  surname  of  Trito- 
geneia.  — viii.  Ocalea  (’fl/caAea,  Strab.  ix.  p.  410), 
a river  flowing  midway  between  Haliartus  and  Alal- 
comenae, with  a city  of  the  same  name  upon  its 
banks.  Leake  describes  it  as  rising  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Mount  Leibethrium,  and  issuing  through  a 
precipitous  gorge  lying  between  the  eastern  end  of 
Tilphossium  and  a rocky  peak  (vol.  ii.  p.  205). — 
lx.  Lophis  (Ao(pis,  Pans.  ix.  33.  § 4),  a small  stream 
near  Haliartus,  apparently  the  same  as  the  Hop- 
LITES  ('OTrAtTTjs)  of  Plutarch  (^Lys.  29),  where  Ly- 
sander  fell.  — x,  xi.  Permessus  (Uepfj.rjaa-Ss')  and 
Olmeius  (’OApeids),  two  streams  rising  in  Mt.  He- 
licon, which,  after  uniting  their  waters,  flow  into  the 
lake  Copais  near  Haliartus.  Leake  regards  the 
Kefaldri  as  the  Permessus,  and  the  river  of  Zagard 
as  the  Olmeius.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411;  Schol. 
ad  Hesiod.  Theog.  5 ; Paus.  ix.  29.  § 2 ; Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 

There  are  very  few  streams  flowing  into  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  lake  Copais,  as  the  mountains  rise 
almost  immediately  above  this  side  of  the  lake.  The 
only  one  of  importance  is  the  Melas  (Me'Aas),  now 
Mavropotdmi,  names  derived  from  the  dark  colour 
of  its  deep  transparent  waters.  It  rises  at  the  foot 
of  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  northern  side  of  Or- 
chomenus,  from  two  katavothra,  which  accounts  for 
the  statement  of  Plutarch  (Sull.  20),  that  the  Melas 
was  the  only  river  of  Greece  navigable  at  its  sources. 
These  two  fountains  are  probably  those  called  Phoe- 
nix and  Elaea  by  Plutarch  {Pelop.  1 6).  They  form 
two  considerable  rivers.  One  flows  north-eastward, 
and  joins  the  Cephissus  at  the  distance  of  little  more 
than  half  a mile;  the  other,  which  is  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  former,  follows  for  a considerable  distance 
the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of  Orchomenus,  and  is  then  lost 
in  the  marshes  of  the  lake  Copais.  (Plut.  U.  cc.\ 
Paus.  ix.  38.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  415;  Leake*, 
vol.  ii.  p.  154,  seq.)  Plutarch  says  {Sull.  20)  that 
the  Melas  augmented  at  the  summer  solstice  hke  the 
Nile.  Strabo  states  (ix.  p.  407)  that  the  Melas 
flowed  through  the  territory  of  Haliartus ; hence 
some  modem  writers  suppose  that  there  was  a river 
Melas  on  the  western  side  of  the  lake  Copais,  and 
others  that  the  territory  of  Haliartus  extended  to  the 
other  side  of  the  lake ; but  it  is  more  probable  that 
Strabo  was  ignorant  of  the  locality.  The  dark  waters 
of  the  Melas  are  often  contrasted  with  the  white 
waters  of  the  Cephissus ; and  hence  it  was  said  that 
the  former  dyed  the  wool  of  sheep  black,  and  the 
latter  white.  (Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106;  comp.  Vitruv. 
viii.  3 ; Senec.  N,  Q.  iii.  25 ; Solin.  7.) 

II.  Southern  Boeotia. 

Southern  Boeotia  is  divided  into  two  distinct  parts 
by  the  mountain  Teumessus.  The  northern  of  these 
two  divisions  is  to  a great  extent  a plain,  in  which 
Thebes  stands ; the  southern  is  drained  by  the  Asopus 
and  its  tributaries.  Hence  the  southern  part  of 
Boeotia  may  be  divided  into  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
and  the  valley  of  the  Asopus. 

1 Plain  of  Thebes.  — In  the  northern  part  of  the 
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plain  of  Thebes  is  the  lake  Hylica  ('TAt/cl;  Xi/xvr], 
Strab.  ix.  p.  407,  xv.  p.  708),  now  called  Livddhi  or 
lake  of  Senzina,  separated,  as  we  have  already  re- 
marked, from  the  lake  Copais  by  Mt.  Phicium  or 
Sphingium.  This  lake  is  a deep  crater,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains,  with  unusually  clear  and 
deep  water.  Hence  the  Ismenus  and  the  other 
streams,  descending  from  the  mountains  which  bound 
the  Theban  plain,  cannot  flow  into  this  lake,  as  is 
represented  in  the  maps.  They  are  said  to  flow  into 
a separate  marsh  to  the  south  of  Hylica;  but  the 
waters  of  this  marsh  find  their  way  into  the  lake  Hy- 
lica through  a narrow  ravine  in  the  mountains.  (Forch- 
hammer,  p.  166.)  The  lake  Hylica  is  much  lower 
than  the  Copais;  which  fact  accounts  for  the  forma- 
tion of  'the  tunnel  to  carry  off  a portion  of  the  waters 
of  the  latter  into  the  former.  It  has  been  mentioned 
above  that  there  was  a small  lake  to  the  east  of  Hy- 
lica, now  called  Moritzi  or  Paralimni^  and  that 
there  is  probably  a katavothrum  flowing  from  the 
Hylica  to  this  lake,  and  from  the  latter  again  across 
Mount  Messapium  to  the  sea.  This  lake  is  only  a 
shallow  marsh,  and  in  summer  is  reduced  to  small 
dimensions.  Its  ancient  name  is  uncertain.  Forch- 
hammer  calls  it  Schoenus  (2%0‘I'oSs,  Strab.  ix.  p. 
410),  the  name  of  the  river  upon  which  the  town  of 
Schoenus  stood.  Leake,  however,  supposes  that  the 
river  Schoenus  is  the  Kanavdri,  which  rises  near 
Thespiae.  Muller  conjectures  that  it  was  called 
Harma  (t)]V  KaKov/jLeugy  ‘'Ap/xa  Xifxpgv,  Aehan, 
V.  H.  iii.  45),  from  a town  of  the  same  name. 

The  only  running  streams  in  the  plain  of  Thebes 
are  the  Kanavdri  mentioned  above,  and  the  two 
rivulets,  the  Ismenus  and  Dirge,  upon  which  Thebes 
stood.  The  two  latter  are  described  under  Thebae. 
Nicander  ( T’Aerfac.  887)  also  mentions  a river  called 
Cnopus  (Ki/cijTros),  which  the  Scholiast  says  was 
the  same  as  the  Ismenus.  The  Leopus  in  Dicae- 
archus  (106)  is  supposed  by  Muller  to  be  a false 
reading  for  Cnopus. 

The  north-western  portion  of  the  plain  of  Thebes, 
lying  south-east  of  Mt.  Phicium,  was  called  the 
Teneric  Plain  (rh  TrjyepiKhu  TTcSiov,  Strab.  ix. 
p.  413;  Paus.  ix.  26.  § 1.)  To  the  west  of  Thebes 
were  the  plains  of  Thespiae  and  Leuctra. 

The  course  of  the  Asopus  is  described  in  a sepa- 
rate article.  [Asopus.]  The  only  other  rivers  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  southern  portion  of  Boeotia  are 
the  Oeroe  (’HepdTj),  which  rises  in  Mt.  Cithaeron> 
flows  by  Plataeae,  and  falls  into  the  Corinthian  gulf 
[Plataeae]  ; and  the  Thermodon  {&€pixcobwp, 
Herod,  ix.  43;  Paus.  ix.  19.  § 3),  which  rises  in 
Mt.  Hypatus,  and  flows  into  the  Asopus  near  Ta- 
nagra.  South-west  of  Thebes  is  the  plain  of  Pla- 
taeae, forming  a lofty  track  of  table  land.  Its  centre 
forms  the  point  of  partition  for  the  waters  which  flow 
into  the  Euboean  and  Corinthian  gulfs  respectively. 

The  range  of  hills  separating  the  plain  of  Thebes 
from  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  to  which  we  have 
given  the  name  of  Teumessus,  is  a low  range 
branching  from  the  eastern  end  of  Mt.  Helicon,  and 
extending  as  far  as  the  Euripus.  The  falls  of  these 
hills  descending  towards  Pames  divide  the  valley  of 
the  Ajsopus  into  three  parts  — the  plain  of  Paraso- 
pia,  the  plain  of  Tanagra,  and  the  plain  of  Oropus. 
The  highest  peak  in  the  range  is  now  called  Soro, 
from  which  an  offshoot  approaches  so  near  to  Mt. 
Parnes  that  there  is  only  a narrow  rocky  ravine  be- 
tween them,  through  which  the  Asopus  finds  its  way 
from  the  plain  of  Parasopia  into  that  of  Tanagra. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 1 .)  The  plain  of  Oropus,  wMch 
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physically  belonged  to  Boeotia,  since  it  lies  on  the 
Boeotian  side  of  Mt.  Fames,  was  eventually  conquered 
by  the  Athenians,  and  annexed  to  Attica.  [Orouus.] 

The  name  of  Teumessus  was  given  to  this  range 
of  hills  from  an  insulated  height  a little  to  the  north 
of  the  range,  upon  which  was  a town  bearing  the 
same  name,  situated  upon  the  road  from  Thebes  to 
Chalcis.  (Pans.  ix.  19.  §§  1,  2;  Horn.  Hymn,  in 
ApoU.  228;  Eurip.  1107;  Strab.  ix.  p.  409 ; 

Steph.  B.  s.  u.) 

The  mountain  called  Hypatus  (^'tiraros,  Pans. 
IX.  19.  § 3)  bounded  the  Theban  plain  on  the  east. 
It  is  described  by  Leake  as  bold  and  rocky,  with  a 
flat  summit.  Its  modern  name  is  Samata  or  Siamata. 

1\Iessapium  (Meo-(rd7rtoj'),  lying  between  Hypatus 
and  the  Euripus,  now  called  Khtypd.  It  is  con- 
nected with  Mt.  Ptoum  on  the  north  by  a ridge  of 
hills.  At  its  foot  was  the  town  Anthedon.  (Aesch. 
Ayam.  293;  Pans.  ix.  22.  § 5;  Strab.  ix.  p.  405.) 

Ceryceium  (K7]pvK€iov,  Pans.  ix.  20.  § 3),  one 
of  the  slopes  of  Teumessus  descending  down  to  Ta  - 
nagra. 

The  important  passes  across  Mts.  Cithaeron  and 
I’arnes,  connecting  Boeotia  and  Attica,  are  described 
under  the  latter  name  [pp.  322,  329,  330]. 

III.  Climate  akd  Products. 

The  climate  of  Boeotia  presents  a striking  con- 
trast to  that  of  Attica.  Instead  of  the  pure  and 
transparent  atmosphere,  which  is  one  of  the  chief 
characteristics  of  the  Attic  climate,  the  air  of  Boeotia 
is  thick  and  heaiy  in  consequence  of  the  vapours 
rising  from  the  valleys  and  lakes.  I\Ioreover,  the 
winter  in  Boeotia  is  frequently  very  cold  and  stormy, 
and  snow  often  lies  upon  the  ground  for  many  days 
together.  (Theophr.  de  Vent.  32.)  Hesiod  gives 
a lively  picture  of  the  rigours  of  a Boeotian  winter 
((9p.  et  Lies,  501,  seq.);  and  the  truth  of  his  de- 
scription is  coiifinned  by  the  testimony  of  modem 
travellers.  Thus  Dr.  Wordsworth,  who  suffered 
from  excessive  cold  and  snowstorms  passing  through 
Boeotia  in  the  month  of  February,  was  surprised  to 
hear,  upOn  arriving  at  Athens,  that  the  cold  had  not 
been  severe,  and  that  scarcely  any  snow  had  fallen. 
(Wordsworth,  Athens  and  Attica,  p.  241,  seq.) 
The  spring  in  Boeotia  also  commences  later  than 
in  most  other  parts  of  Greece  ; and  the  snow 
sometimes  covers  the  sides  of  the  mountains 
even  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  soil 
of  Boeotia  presents  an  equally  striking  contrast 
to  that  of  Attica.  In  the  latter  countiy  the  soil 
is  light  and  arid,  possessing  little  land  adapted  for 
the  cultivation  of  com  ; while  the  Boeotian  soil, 
consisting  for  the  most  part  of  a rich  mould,  is  very 
fertile,  and  produced  in  antiquity,  as  well  as  in  the 
present  day,  abundant  crops  of  corn.  (Comp. 
Theophr.  de  Cans.  Plant,  iv.  9.  § 5,  Hist.  Plant. 
■vuii.  4.  § 15.)  The  plain  of  the  Copais  is  particu- 
larly distinguished  for  its  fertility.  Colonel  Leake 
counted  900  grains  on  one  cob  of  maize.  Nor  was 
the  country  deficient  in  rich  pasture  land.  Numerous 
flocks  and  herds  were  reared  in  the  meadows  around 
Orchomenus,  Thebes,  and  Thespiae;  and  from  the 
same  meadows  the  Boeotian  cavalry  obtained  excel- 
lent horses,  which  ranked  among  the  best  in  Greece. 
Vegetables  and  fruit  were  also  cultivated  with  great 
success,  especially  in  the  neighbom’hood  of  Thebes, 
Anthedon,  and  Mycalessus.  Even  palm-trees  flou- 
rished in  the  sheltered  bay  of  Aulis.  (Pans.  ix.  19. 
§8.)  The  vine  prospered  on  the  sides  of  the  momi- 
tains ; and  it  was  in  Boeotia  that  the  vine  is  said  to 
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have  been  first  planted  by  Dionysus,  whom  the  le- 
gends represent  as  a native  of  Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  25. 

§ i-) 

From  the  mountains  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Boeotia,  as  well  as  from  those  on  the  opposite  coast 
of  Euboea,  iron  was  obtained  in  very  early  times. 
The  Boeotian  swords  and  Aonian  iron  enjoyed  great 
celebrity  (Dionys.  Perieg.  476,  wuth  the  note  of 
Eustathius).  The  mountains  also  yielded  black  and 
grey  marble,  which  was  used  in  public  buildings, 
and  gave  tlie  Boeotian  cities  a sombre  appearance, 
very  different  from  the  dazzling  whiteness  of  the 
Pentelic  marble  of  Attica.  Potter’s  earth  was  found 
near  Aulis.  (Paus.  ix.  19.  § 8.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  Boeotia,  one  of 
the  most  important,  on  account  of  its  influence  upon 
the  development  of  Greek  music,  was  the  auletic,  or 
flute-reed  (5ovd|),  which  grew  in  the  marshes  of  the 
lake  Copais.  (Find.  Pyth.  xii.  46;  Theophr.  Hist. 
Plant,  iv.  12 ; Plin.  xvi.  35.  s.  66 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  407.) 
The  marshes  of  the  Copais  werefrequently  covered  with 
water-fowl,  and  large  quantities  of  fish  were  caught 
in  the  lake.  These,  as  well  as  many  other  produc- 
tions of  Boeotia,  found  a ready  sale  in  the  Athenian 
market.  (Ai'istoph.  Acharn.  872,  seq.)  The  eels 
of  the  lake  Copais  were,  however,  most  prized  by 
the  Athenians ; they  still  retain  their  ancient  cele- 
brity, and  are  described  by  a modern  traveller  as 

large,  white,  of  delicate  flavour,  and  light  of  diges- 
tion.” (Aristoph.  Pac.  1005;  Acharn.  880,  seq.;- 
Athen.  vii.  p.  297,  seq.;  Pollux,  vi.  63;  Leake, 
vol.  ii.  p.  157.)  The  plain  of  Thebes  abounds  with 
moles,  and  their  skins  were  an  article  of  foreign 
commerce.  (Aristoph.  Acharn.  879.)  Pliny  re- 
marks (viii.  58.  s.  83),  that  though  moles  are  not 
found  at  Lebadeia,  they  exist  in  great  numbers  in  the 
lands  of  Orchomenus ; but  he  has  probably  made 
some  confusion  respecting  the  locality,  since  Colonel 
Mure  did  not  observe  a single  mole-hill  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  Cephissian  Plain;  but  upon  entering  that 
of  Thebes,  he  found  the  ground  covered  with  them 
in  every  direction.  (Mui-e,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.) 

IV.  Inhabitants. 

Boeotia  was  originally  inhabited  by  various  bar- 
barous tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Aones,  Ectenes, 
Temmices,  and  Hyantes,  some  of  whom  -were  pro- 
bably Leleges  and  others  Pelasgians.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
401 ; Paus.  ix.  5 ; Lycophr.  644,  786, 1209.)  Men- 
tion is  also  made  of  other  ancient  inhabitants  of 
Boeotia,  such  as  Thracians,  Gephyraei,  and  Phlegyae, 
w'ho  are  spoken  of  under  their  respective  names.  But 
in  addition  to  all  these  tribes,  there  were  two  others,  . 
of  far  greater  importance,  who  appear  as  the  rulers 
of  Boeotia  in  the  heroic  age.  These  two  were  the 
Minyae,  and  the  Cadmeans  or  Cadmeones,  — the  j 
fonner  dwelling  at  Orchomenus,  and  the  latter  at  j 
Thebes.  The  history  of  these  two  tribes  is  given  in  i 
another  part  of  this  work ; and  accordingly  we  pass  ! 
over  at  present  the  question,  whether  the  Cadmeans  j 
are  to  be  regarded  as  a Phoenician  colony,  according  | 
to  the  general  testimony  of  antiquity,  or  as  Tyrrhe-  ( 
nian  Pelasgians,  as  is  maintained  by  many  modern  i 
scholars.  [Minyae;  Orchomenus;  Thebae.]  It 
is  only  necessary  to  mention  in  this  place  that  Oicbo- 
menus  was  originally  the  more  powerful  of  the  two 
cities,  though  it  was  aftenvards  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  supremacy  of  Thebes.  The  description  pre- 
viously given  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of  Boeotia, 
by  which  it  is  seen  how  completely  the  countiy  is 
divided  into  two  distinct  valleys,  almost  leads  one  to 
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expect  the  division  of  the  country  into  two  great  po- 
litical leagues,  with  Orchomenus  and  Thebes  as  the 
respective  heads  of  each. 

Sixty  years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  the 
chronology  of  Thucydides,  an  important  change  took 
place  in  the  population  of  Boeotia.  The  Boeotians, 
an  Aeolian  people,  who  had  hitherto  dwelt  in  the 
southern  part  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  on  the  Paga- 
saean  gulf,  and  whose  chief  town  was  Arne,  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  homes  by  the  Thessalians,  who  are 
said  to  have  come  from  Thesprotia,  These  expelled 
Boeotians  thereupon  penetrated  southw'ards,  and  took 
possession  of  the  land,  then  called  Cadmeis,  but  to 
which  they  gave  their  own  name  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc. 
i.  12;  comp,  Strab.  ix.  p.  401.)  The  Minyans  and 
Cadmeans  were  partly  didven  out  of  their  cities,  and 
partly  incorporated  with  the  conquering  race.  A 
difficulty  has  arisen  respecting  the  time  of  this 
Boeotian  immigration,  from  the  fact  that,  in  men- 
tioning the  wars  of  the  Seven  chiefs  and  of  their  sons 
against  Thebes,  Homer  always  calls  the  inhabitants 
of  this  city  Cadmeones  (7Z.  iv,  385,  v.  804,  xxiii. 
680);  while  at  the  time  of  the  Trbjan  war  the  in- 
habitants of  the  same  country  are  invariably  called 
Boeotians  in  the  Iliad,  and  their  chieftains,  Peneleus, 
Leitus,  Arcesilaus,  Prothenor,  and  Clonius,  are  con- 
nected, both  by  genealogy  and  legends,  with  the 
Aeolic  Boeotians  who  came  from  Thessaly.  Accord- 
ing to  fliis  it  would  follow  that  the  migration  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  ought  to  be  placed  between  the 
time  of  the  Epigoni  and  that  of  the  Trojan  war;  but 
it  is  more  probable  that  Thucydides  has  preserved 
the  genuine  legend,  and  that  Homer  only  inserted 
the  name  of  the  Boeotians  in  the  great  national  war 
of  the  Greeks  to  gratify^  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 
try of  his  time.  But  so  great  was  the  authority  of 
Homer,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  statement  of  the 
poet  with  other  accounts,  Thucydides  added  (1.  c.) 
that  there  was  a portion  of  Aeolian  Boeotians  settled 
in  Boeotia  previously,  and  that  to  them  belonged  the 
Boeotians  who  sailed  against  Troy. 

But  at  whatever  time  the  Boeotians  may  have 
settled  in  the  country  named  after  them,  it  is  certain 
that  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical  period 
all  the  cities  were  inhabited  by  Boeotians,  Orchome- 
nus among  the  number,  and  that  the  Minyans  and 
other  ancient  races  had  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  most  important  of  these  cities  formed  a political 
confederacy  under  the  presidency  of  Thebes.  Orcho- 
menus was  the  second  city  in  importance  after  Thebes. 
Of  these  greater  cities,  which  had  smaller  towns  de- 
pendent upon  them,  there  appear  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally fomrteen,  but  their  names  are  variously  given 
by  different  writers.  Muller  supposes  these  fourteen 
states  to  have  been  Thebes,  Orchomenus,  Lebadeia, 
Coroneia,  Copae,  Haliartus,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  An- 
thedon,  Plataeae,  Ocaleae,  Chalia,  Onchestus.  and 
N Eleutherae.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  first 
ten  were  members  of  the  confederacy ; but  whether 
the  last  four  belonged  to  it  is  questionable.  Oropus, 
which  was  afterwards  subject  to  Athens,  was  pro- 
bably at  one  time  a member  of  the  league.  Plataeae 
withdrew  from  the  confederacy,  and  placed  itself 
under  the  protection  of  Athens,  as  early  as  b.  c.  519. 
The  affairs  of  the  confederacy  were  managed  by  cer- 
tain magistrates  or  generals,  called  Boeotarchs,  two 
being  elected  by  Thebes,  and  one  apparently  by  each 
of  the  other  confederate  states.  At  the  time  of  the 
battle  of  Delium  (b.  c.  424)  there  were  eleven  Boeo- 
tarchs (Thuc.  iv.  91);  whence  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  confederacy  at  that  time  consisted  of  ten 
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cities.  There  was  a religious  festival  of  the  league, 
called  Pamboeotia,  which  was  held  at  the  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coroneia. 
(Pa us.  ix.  34.  § 1.)  Each  of  the  confederate  states 
was  independent  of  the  other;  but  the  management 
of  the  confederacy  was  virtually  in  the  hands  of  the 
Thebans,  and  exercised  for  their  interests.  For 
further  details  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Boeotian  League,  see  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Boeotarches. 

The  political  history  of  Boeotia  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  that  of  the  separate  towns ; and  even 
the  events  relating  to  the  general  history  of  the 
country  are  so  connected  with  that  of  Thebes,  that 
it  is  more  convenient  to  relate  them  under  the 
later  name.  After  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia  (b.  c. 
338),  and  the  destruction  of  Thebes  by  Alexander 
thi’ee  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  335).  Boeotia  rapidly 
declined,  and  so  low  had  it  sunk  under  the  Romans, 
that  even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Strabo,  Tanagra  and 
Thespiae  were  the  only  two  places  in  the  country 
which  could  be  called  towns ; of  the  other  great 
Boeotian  cities  nothing  remained  but  ruins  and  their 
names.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  403,  410.)  Both  Tanagra 
and  Thespiae  were  free  towns  under  the  Romans. 
(Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

The  Boeotians  are  represented  as  a dull  and 
heavy  race,  with  little  susceptibility  and  appreci- 
ation of  intellectual  pleasures.  It  was  especially 
their  lively  neighbours  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
proached them  with  this  failing,  w'hich  they  desig- 
nated by  the  name  of  avaLadrja'ia.  (Dem.  de  Coron. 
p.  240,  dePac.  p.  61.)  Their  natural  dulness  was 
generally  ascribed  to  the  dampness  and  thickness  of 
their  atmosphere  (Cic.  de  Fat.  4 ; Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1. 
244),  but  was  probably  as  much  owing  to  the  large 
quantities  of  food  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
take,  and  which  the  fertility  of  their  country  fur- 
nished in  abundance.  Their  dulness  and  sensuality 
gave  rise  to  the  proverbs  Boicaria  vs  and  Bolwtiou 
ovs,  which  was  an  old  national  reproach  even  in  the 
time  of  Pindar.  (^01.  vi.  151.)  The  Boeotians  paid 
more  attention  to  the  development  of  their  bodily 
powers  than  to  the  cultivation  of  their  minds. 
(“  Omnes  Boeoti  magis  firmitati  corporis  quam  in- 
genii acumini  inserviunt,”  Com.  Nep.  Ale.  ii.;  Diod. 
XV.  50.)  They  therefore  did  not  gain  much  dis- 
tinction in  literature  and  in  art;  but  at  the  same 
time  they  do  not  deserve  the  universal  condemnation 
which  the  Athenians  passed  upon  them.  In  the 
quiet  vallies  of  Mt.  Helicon  a taste  for  music  and 
poetry  was  cultivated,  which  at  all  times  gave  the 
lie  to  the  Bolwtlov  ovs;  and  Hesiod,  Corinna,  Pindar, 
and  Plutarch,  all  of  whom  w^ere  natives  of  Boeotia, 
are  sufficient  to  redeem  the  people  from  the  charge 
of  universal  dulness. 

V.  Towns. 

The  following  is  a list  of  the  Boeotian  towns,  of 
each  of  which  an  account  is  given  separately.  Upon 
the  lake  Copais  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
beginning  with  Orchomenus,  and  turning  to  the  east, 
were  Orchomenus;  Tegyra;  Aspledon;  Ol- 
MONES;  Copae;  Erythrae(?);  Acraephia; 
Arne;  Medeon;  Onchestus;  Haliartus;  Oca- 
lea;  Tilphossium;  Alalcomenae;  Coroneia; 
Lebadeia;  Mideia.  Chaeroneia  was  situated 
at  a little  distance  from  the  Copais,  west  of  Orcho- 
menus; and  Cyrtone  and  Hyettus  north  of  the 
lake. 

Along  the  Euripus  from  N.  to  S.  were : Larymna 
and  Upper  Larymna,  at  one  time  belonging  to 
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Locris;  Phocae;  Anthedon;  Isus  probably  at  a 
little  distance  from  the  coast,  south  of  Anthedon; 
Chalia  ; Salganeus  ; Mycalessus  at  a little 
distance  from  the  coast;  Aulis;  Cercas;  Deeium; 
and  lastly  Oropus,  which  originally  belonged  to 
Boeotia,  but  was  subsequently  included  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Attica. 

Along  the  Corinthian  gulf  from  W.  to  E.,  Chor- 
SEi A upon  the  frontiers  of  Phocis ; Thisbe  ; Tiphae 
or  Siphae;  Creusis.  Inland  between  the  Corin- 
thian gulf  and  the  cities  on  the  lake  Copais,  also 
from  W.  to  E.,  Hippotae;  Ascra;  Ceressus  and 
Donacon,  both  S.  of  Ascra;  Thespiae;  Eutresis, 
S.  of  Thespiae;  Leuctra. 

Thebae  was  situated  in  the  plain  between  the 
lake  Hylica  and  Mt.  Teumessus.  Near  lake  Hylica 
were  Hyle;  Trapheia;  Peteon  and  Schoenus. 
Between  Thebes  and  the  Euripus  Teumessus; 
Glisas;  Cnopia  and  Haraia.  S.  of  Thebes,  Pox- 
eiae  and  Therapnae. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Asopus,  between  Mt.  Teu- 
messus and  Attica  from  W.  to  E.,  Plataeae  ; Hy- 
STAE;  Erythrae;  Scolus;  Sidae;  Eteonus  or 
Scarphe;  Eleum;  Tanagra;  Pherae;  Oeno- 
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(The  principal  works  on  Boeotia  are  the  Travels 
of  Clarke,  Holland,  Hobhouse,  Dodwell,  Gell,  Mure, 
and  more  especially  of  Leake  and  Ulrichs;  K.  0. 
Muller,  Orchomenos,  Breslau,  1 844,  2nd  ed.,  and 
the  article  Boeotien  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Ency~ 
c/o/>dc?ie,  vol.  xi. ; Forchhammer,  Hellenika,  Berlin, 
1837,  a work  of  great  value;  Kruse,  Hellas^  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i. : Baoul-Rochette,  Sur  la  forme,  ^c.  de  letat 
federatif  des  Beotiens,  in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des 
Inscr.,  vol.  viii.  p,  214,  seq.;  Kliitz,  de  Foedere 
Boeotico,  Berol.  1821  ; ten  Breujel,  de  Foedere 
Boeotico,  Groning.  1834;  Koppius,  Specimen  his- 
toricum  exhihens  historiam  reipuhlicae  Boeotorum, 
Groning.  1836.) 


COIN  OF  BOEOTIA. 

BOII,  a Celtic  people  who  emigrated  from  Trans" 
alpine  Gaul  to  Italy  in  company  with  the  Lingones 
(Liv.  V.  35)  by  the  pass  of  the  Pennine  Alps 
or  the  Great  St.  Bernard.  Their  original  abode 

seems,  therefore,  to  have  been  near  the  territory  of 
the  Lingones,  who  were  between  the  upper  Saone 
and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Seine  and  Marne. 
Those  Boii  w^ho  joined  the  Helvetii  in  their  march 
to  the  country  of  the  Santones,  had  crossed  the 
Rhine  {B.  G.  i.  5),  and  it  seems  that  they  came  from 
Germany  to  join  the  Helvetii.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Helvetii  Caesar  gave  them  a territory  in  the 
country  of  the  Aedui  (^B.  G.  i.  28,  vii.  9),  which  ter- 
ritory D’Anville  supposes  to  be  in  the  angle  between 
the  Allier  and  the  Loire.  The  Boia  of  Caesar 
(vii.  14)  may  be  the  country  of  these  Boii;  if  it  is 
not,  it  is  the  name  of  a town  unknown  to  us.  Walc- 
kenaer  places  these  Boii  in  the  modern  diocese  of 
A^lxerre  (Autesiodurum),  which  he  supposes  to  be 
part  of  their  original  territory  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Aedui.  But  this  supposition  is  directly 
contradicted  by  the  narrative  of  Caesar  (^B.  G.  vii. 
9,10,11).  The  town  of  the  Boii  was  Gergovia 
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according  to  the  common  texts  of  Caesar,  but  the 
name  is  corrupt,  and  the  site  is  unknown.  No  con- 
clusion can  be  derived  as  to  the  position  of  these 
Boii  from  the  passage  of  Tacitus  (Jlist.  ii.  61),  ex- 
cept that  they  were  close  to  the  Aedui,  which  is 
known  already.  Pliny’s  enumeration  (iv.  18),  under 
Gallia  Lugdunensis,  of  “ intus  Hedui  federati,  Car- 
nuti  federati,  Boii,  Senones,  Aulerci,”  places  the  Boii 
between  the  Carnutes  and  the  Senones,  and  agrees 
with  Walckenaer’s  conjecture;  but  this  is  not  the 
position  of  the  Boii  of  Caesar. 

The  name  Boii  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  the  road  from  Aquae  Augustae  or  Tarbellicae 
(^Dax)  to  Bordeaux.  The  name  is  placed  16  Gallic 
leagues  or  24  Roman  miles  from  Bordeaux.  These 
Boii  are  represented  by  the  Buies  of  the  Pays  de 
Buch,or Bouges,  as  Walckenaer  calls  them  {Geog.  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  303).  The  name  Boii  in  the  Itin.  ought  to 
represent  a place,  and  it  is  supposed  by  D’i^ville 
that  THe  de  Buck,  on  the  Bassin  dJ Arcachon,  may 
represent  it;  but  he  admits  that  the  distance  does 
not  agree  with  the  Itin. : and  besides  this,  the  THe 
de  Buck  seems  to  lie  too  much  out  of  the  road  be- 
tween Dax  and  Bordeaux.  [G.  L.] 

BOII,  a p(!ople  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  who  migrated 
from  Transalpine  Gaul,  as  mentioned  above.  I'hey 
found  the  plains  N.  of  the  Padus  already  occupied 
by  the  Insubres  and  Cenomani,  in  consequence  of 
which  they  crossed  that  river,  and  established  them- 
selves between  it  and  the  Apennines,  in  the  plains 
previously  occupied  by  the  Umbrians.  (Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Pol.  ii.  17 ; Strab.  iv.  p.  195.)  They  are  next  men- 
tioned as  co-operating  with  the  Insubres  and  Senones 
in  the  destruction  of  Melpum,  an  event  which  was 
placed  by  Cornelius  Nepos  in  the  same  year  with  the 
capture  of  Veii  by  Camillus,  b.  c.  396.  (Com.  Nep. 
ap.  Plin.iW.  17.  s.  21.)  According  to  Appian  ( Ce/if. 
1),  the  Boii  took  part  in  the  expedition  of  the  Gauls 
into  Latium  in  b.  c.  358,  when  they  were  defeated 
by  the  dictator  C.  Sulpicius ; but  Polybius  repre- 
sents them  as  taking  up  arms  against  the  Romans 
for  the  first  time  after  the  defeat  and  destruction  of 
their  neighbours  the  Senones.  Alarmed  at  this 
event,  they  united  their  forces  with  those  of  the 
Etruscans,  in  b.  c.  283,  and  were  defeated  together 
wdth  them  at  the  Vadimonian  Lake.  Notwith- 
standing this  disaster,  they  took  up  arms  again  the 
next  year,  but  being  a second  time  defeated,  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  Rome,  to  which  they  appear  to 
have  adhered  for  45  years,  when  the  occupation  by 
the  Romans  of  the  tenitory  that  had  been  previously 
held  by  the  Senones  again  alarmed  them  for  their 
ovTi  safety,  and  led  to  the  great  Gallic  war  of  b.  c. 
225,  in  which  the  Boii  and  Insubres  were  supported 
by  the  Gaesatae  from  beyond  the  Alps.  (Pol.  ii.  20 
— 31.)  Though  defeated,  together  with  their  allies, 
in  a great  battle  near  Telamon  in  Etruria,  and  com- 
pelled soon  after  to  a nominal  submission,  they  still 
continued  hostile  to  Rome,  and  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.  c.  218)  did  not  wait 
for  the  arrival  of  Hannibal,  but  attacked  and  defeated 
the  Romans  who  were  founding  the  new  colony  of 
Placentia.  (Pol.  iii.  40 ; Liv.  xxi.  25  ; Appian, 
Annib.  5.)  The  same  year  they  supported  Hannibal 
with  an  auxiliary  force  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia; 
and  two  years  afterwards  they  suddenly  attacked  the 
consul  Postumius  as  he  was  marching  through  their 
tenitory  with  a force  of  25,000  men,  and  entirely 
destroyed  his  whole  army.  (Pol.  iii.  67 ; Liv.  xxiii. 
24.)  Again,  after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  Boii  took  a prominent  part  in  the  revolt  of 
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the  Gauls  under  Hamilcar,  and  the  destruction  of 
Piacentiai,  in  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  2,  10),  and  from 
tliis  time,  during  a period  of  ten  years,  notwith- 
standing repeated  defeats,  they  continued  to  carry  on 
the  contest  against  Rome,  sometimes  single-handed, 
but  more  frequently  in  alliance  with  the  Insubrians 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  Ligurians.  At  length, 
in  B.  c.  191,  they  were  completely  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  Scipio  Nasica,  who  put  half  their  popu- 
lation to  the  sword,  and  deprived  them  of  nearly  half 
their  lands.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29 — 31,  xxxiii.  36,  37, 
xxxiv.  21,  46,  47,  xxxv.  4,  5,  22,  xxxvi.  38 — 40.) 
In  order  to  secure  the  territory  thus  acquired,  the 
Romans  soon  after  established  there  the  colony  of 
Bonouia,  and  a few  years  later  (b.  c.  183)  those  of 
Mutina  and  Parma.  The  construction  in  b.c.  187 
of  the  great  military  road  front  Ariminura  to  Pla- 
centia, afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  Via  Aemilia, 
must  have  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  result. 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  57,  xxxix.  2,  55.) 

But  the  conquerors  do  not  appear  to  have  been 
contented  even  with  these  precautions,  and  ultimately 
compelled  all  the  remaining  Boians  to  migrate  from 
their  country  and  recross  the  Alps,  where  they  found 
a refuge  with  the  kmdred  tribe  of  the  Tauriscans, 
and  established  themselves  on  the  frontiers  of  Pan- 
nonia,  in  a portion  of  the  modern  Bohemia,  w'hich  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  Here  they  dwelt  for  above 
a century,  but  wefe  ultimately  exterminated  by  the  Da- 
cians. (Strab.  V.  p.  213,  vii.  pp.  304,  313.)  Hence 
both  Strabo  and  Pliny  speak  of  them  as  a people  that 
had  ceased  to  exist  in  Italy  in  their  time.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  2 1 6 ; Plin.  iii.  1 5.  s.  20.)  It  is  therefore  almost  im- 
possible to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the  confines 
of  the  territory  which  they  occupied.  Polybius  speaks 
of  the  Ananes  as  bordering  on  them  on  the  W.,  but 
no  other  author  mentions  that  nation;  and  Livy  re- 
peatedly speaks  of  the  Boii  as  if  they  were  contermi- 
nous with  the  Ligurians  on  their  western  frontier. 
Nor  is  the  exact  line  of  demarcation  between  them 
and  the  Senones  on  the  E.  better  marked.  Livy  ex- 
pressly speaks  of  the  three  colonies  of  Parma,  Mu- 
tina, and  Bononia  as  established  in  the  territory  of 
the  Boii,  while  Ariminum  was  certainly  in  that  of 
the  Senones.  But  the  hmit  between  the  two  is  no- 
where indicated. 

The  long  protracted  resistance  of  the  Boii  to  the 
Roman  arms  sufficiently  proves  that  they  were  a 
powerful  as  well  as  warlike  people ; and  after  so  many 
campaigns,  and  the  repeated  devastation  of  their 
lands,  they  were  still  able  to  bring  not  less  than 
50,000  m.en  into  the  field  against  Scipio  Nasica. 
(Liv.  xxxvi.  40.)  Cato  even  reported  that  they 
comprised  112  different  tribes  (ap.  Plin.  l.c.').  Nor 
were  they  by  any  means  destitute  of  civilization. 
Polybius,  indeed,  speaks  of  them  (in  common  with 
the  other  Gauls)  as  inhabiting  only  unwalled  villages, 
and  ignorant  of  all  arts  except  pasturage  and  agri- 
culture (PoL  ii.  17);  but  Livy  repeatedly  alludes  to 
their  towns  and  fortresses  (castella),  and  his  account 
of  the  triumph  of  Scipio  Nasica  over  them  proves 
that  they  possessed  a considerable  amount  of  the 
precious  metals,  and  were  able  to  work  both  in  silver 
and  bronze  with  tolerable  skill.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.) 
A large  portion  of  their  territorj'  seems,  however,  to 
have  been  still  occupied  by  marshes  and  forests, 
among  which  last  one  called  the  Litana  Silva  was 
the  scene  of  more  than  one  conflict  with  the  Roman 
aiTnies.  (Liv.  xxiii.  24,  xxxiv,  22;  Frontin.  S'iraL 
i-6  §4.)  ^ [E.  H.  B.] 

BOiOHE'i\IUM,  the  name  of  the  country  in  which 
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Maroboduus  resided.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109.)  The 
meaning  of  the  name  is  evidently  “home  of  the 
Boii,'’  Boienheim,  Boheim,  that  is,  Bohemia,  [L.  S.] 
BOIODU'RUM  (BoLoSovpov:  Innstadt),  a town 
or  fort  in  Noricum,  opposite  to  Batava  Castra,  at  the 
point  where  the  Inn  (Aenus)  empties  itself  into  the 
Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 2;  Notit.  Imp.;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  249;  Eugipp.  Vit.  Sever.  19,  22.)  The 
name  of  the  place  indicates  that  it  was  probably 
built  by  the  Boii.  [L.  S.] 

BOIUM  (Boi6v),  a town  of  Doris,  and  one  of  the 
original  towns  of  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  placed  by  Leake  near  Marioldtes.  (Thuc. 
i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  592;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ; Scylax, 
p.  24;  Conon,  Narr.  27 ; Plin.  iv,  7.  s.  13  ; Tzetz. 
ad  Lycophr.  741 ; Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 15  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  91  94.) 

BOLA  or  BOLAE  (BwAa:  Eth.  Bcc\au6s,  Bo- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  is  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  early  history  of  Rome.  Its  fomi- 
dation  is  expressly  ascribed  by  Virgil  (^Aen.  vi,  776) 
to  the  kings  of  Alba,  and  its  name  is  found  also  in 
the  list  given  by  Diodorus  of  the  colonies  of  that  city. 
(Diod.  vii.  ap.  Emeb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Hence  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  was  properly  a Latin  city,  though 
its  name  does  not  appear  among  the  list  of  those  that 
composed  the  league.  (Dionys.  v.  61.)  But  it  fell 
at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of  the  Aequians. 
Dionysius  describes  it  as  one  of  the  towns  taken  by 
Coriolanus,  together  with  Toleria  and  Labicum  (^Id. 
viii.  18;  Plut.  Cor.  28);  and  though  Livy  does  not 
notice  its  conquest  upon  that  occasion,  he  speaks  of 
it  as  an  Aequian  town,  when  the  name  next  occurs 
in  history,  b.c.  411.  In  this  instance  the  Bolani 
were  among  the  foremost  to  engage  in  war,  and 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  neighbouring  Labicum,  but 
being  unsupported  by  the  rest  of  the  Aequians,  they 
were  defeated,  and  their  town  taken.  (Liv.  iv.  49 ; 
Diod.  xiiL  42.)  It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the 
Aequians,  and  a fresh  colony  established  there,  but 
was  again  taken  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Postumius ; 
and  it  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  proposal  to  esta- 
blish a Roman  colony  there,  and  portion  out  its  lands 
among  the  settlers,  gave  rise  to  one  of  the  fiercest 
seditions  in  Roman  history.  (Liv.  iv.  49 — 51.) 
Whether  the  colony  was  actually  sent,  does  not  ap- 
pear: according  to  Livy,  the  town  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  Aequians  in  b.  c.  389,  when  they  were 
defeated  beneath  its  walls  by  Camillus ; but  Dio- 
dorus represents  it  as  then  occupied  by  the  Latins, 
and  besieged  by  the  Aequians.  (Liv.  vi.  2 ; Diod. 
xiv.  117.)  This  is  the  last  mention  of  the  name  in 
history  (for  in  Diod.  xx.  90,  Bola  is  certainly  a mis- 
take or  corruption  of  the  text  for  Bovianum) : it  was 
probably  destroyed  during  these  wars,  as  we  find  no 
subsequent  trace  of  its  existence;  and  it  is  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  towns  which  had  in  his 
time  utterly  disappeared  (iii.  5.  s.  9).  The  site  is 
very  uncertain : it  is  commonly  placed  at  a village 
called  Poli,  situated  in  the  mountains  about  8 miles 
N.  of  Praeneste;  but  Livy  tells  us  (iv.  49)  that  its 
“ ager  ” bordered  on  that  of  Labicum,  and  the  narra- 
tives of  Dionysius  and  Plutarch  above  cited  seem 
clearly  to  point  to  a situation  in  the  neighbourhood, 
of  Labicum  and  Pedum.  Hence  it  is  much  more 
probable,  as  suggested  by  Ficoroni  and  Nibby,  that 
it  occupied  the  site  of  Lugnano,  a village  about  5 
miles  S.  of  Palestrina  (Praeneste),  and  9 SE.  of 
La  Colonna  (Labicum).  The  position  is,  like  that 
of  most  of  the  other  towns  in  this  neighbourhood, 
naturally  fortified  by  the  ravines  that  surround  it : and 
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its  situation  between  the  Aequian  mountains  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  heiglits  of  jVIt.  Algidus  on  the  other, 
would  necessarily  render  it  a military  point  of  im- 
portance both  to  Aequians  and  Latins.  (Ficoroni, 
Memorie  di  Lohico^  pp.  62 — 72;  Dintorni 

di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  291 — 294.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOLAX  (Bw\a|),  a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis, 
which  surrendered  to  Philip  in  the  Social  War.  Its 
site  is  uncertain;  but  Leake,  judging  from  similarity 
of  name,  places  it  at  Voldntza,  a village  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alpheius,  about  four  miles  above  its 
mouth.  (Polyb.  iv.  77.§9,80.§  13;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  207.) 

BOLBE.  1.  ('H  B6\€t]  a lake  in  Myg- 

donia  in  Macedonia,  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sea.  (Aesch.  Pers.  486 ; Scylax,  p.  27  ; Thuc.  i. 
58,  iv.  103;  Cantacuz.  ii.  25.)  The  lake  empties 
itself  into  the  Strymonic  gulf,  by  means  of  a river 
flowing  through  the  pass  called  Aulon  or  Arethusa. 
(Thuc.  iv.  103.)  The  name  of  this  river  is  not 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  it  is  evidently  the 
same  as  the  Rechius  of  Procopius  (de 

Aedif.  iv.  4).  Among  the  smaller  streams  flowing 
into  the  lake  we  find  mention  of  the  Ammites  (’A/u- 
juiTTjs)  and  Olynthiacus  {'OXvvdiaKos').  (Athen. 
viii.  p.  334,  e.)  The  perch  (Ad§pa|)  of  the  lake 
was  particularly  admired  by  the  gastronomic  poet 
Archestratus.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  311,  a.)  The  lake  is 
now  called  Besifcia.  It  is  about  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6 or  8 in  breadth.  (Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  3. 
p.  376;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  170, 
231,  462;  Tafel,  Thessalonica,  p.  14,  seq.) 

2.  A town  of  the  same  name,  situated  upon  the 
lake  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  BoA^oj),  to  which  Procopius  {de 
Aedif.  iv.  4)  gives  the  name  of  Bolbus  (BoAjSds). 
Leake  places  it  on  the  northern  side  of  the  lake,  on 
the  site  of  the  modem  town  of  Besikia.  (Leake, 
Northe'm  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  231.) 

BOLBE'NE  {Bo\€r}vri'),  a district  of  Armenia 
Major,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13)  places  to  the  W. 
Eustathius,  in  his  commentary  on  Dionysius  Perie- 
getes  {Geog.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  124),  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  changes  made  by  the  Emperor  Justi- 
nian in  the  division  of  Roman  Armenia,  mentions  a 
subdivision  of  Armenia  IV.  by  the  name  of  Balbi- 
tene  (BaA^iXTjvn),  which  probably  represented  the 
Bolbene  of  Ptolemy.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VAr- 
menie,  vol.  i.  p.  24.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOLBITTXE  (BoAgtTii/7j,Hecataeus,y^?*.285,  ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Diod.  i.  33),  was  a town  of  the  Delta, 
cn  the  Bolbitic  arm  of  the  Nile  [Nilus].  It  cor- 
responds to  the  modem  AascA2(ior.Rose^to.  (Niebuhr, 
Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  56;  Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  i. 
p.  241)  From  the  apparently  proverbial  phra.se  — 
Bo\6ltivov  appa  — cited  by  Stephanas  of  Byzan- 
tium (he.),  we  may  infer  that  Bolbitine  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactoiy  of  chariots.  If  Bolbitine 
were  the  modem  Rosetta,  the  Rosetta  stone,  with  its 
triple  inscription,  must  have  been  originally  erected, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  century  discovered,  there.  This 
stone  was  inscribed  and  set  up  in  the  reign  of  Pto- 
lemy V.,  Epiphanes,  about  B.  c.  193,  when  the  town 
of  Bolbitine  was  perhaps  enlarged  or  restored  by  the 
Macedonian  king.  The  inscription,  in  hieroglyphics, 
in  the  enchorial  character,  and  in  Greek  letters,  be- 
longs to  the  years  of  that  monarch’s  minority.  It  com- 
memorates the  piety  and  munificence  of  Ptolemy,  his 
remission  of  fiscal  imposts  and  arrears,  his  victories 
over  rebels,  and  his  protection  of  the  lands  by  dams 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Nile.  [ W.  B.  D.] 

BO'LEI  {ol  BoAeoi),  the  name  of  a stone  struc- 
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ture  in  the  district  Hermionis,  in  Argolis.  Its  site 
is  uncertain ; but  Boblaye  places  it  near  the  village 
of  Phurni.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 3;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4'C.,  p.  62;  comp.  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  290.) 
BOLE'RIUM.  [Belerium.] 

BOLINA.  [Patrae.] 

BOLINAEUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

BOMI.  [Aetoija,  p.  63,  b.] 

BOMIENSES.  [Aetolia,  p.  65,  a.] 
BO'MIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary 
as  lying  between  Nedum  {Neath')  and  Isca  Legionum 
( Caerleon).  Probably  Ewenny.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BONCHNAE  {Boyxvai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a tribe 
of  Mesopotamia,  adjoining  the  Carrheni,  according  to 
Stephanus,  who  cites  as  his  authority  Quadratus, 
between  the  rivers  Euphrates  and  Cyrus.  As  there 
is  no  river  of  the  name  of  Cyras  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, Bochart  in  Geogr.  Sacr.  has  suggested  for 
Cyrus,  Carrha,  infening  the  existence  of  a stream  of 
that  name  from  Stephanos’s  description  of  the  town 
of  Carrhae.  {Kdppai  TrdAts  MecroTroTa^tas,  a-rrh 
Kappa  TTorapLOv  Sopias.)  [V^-1 

BONCONICA,  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  between  Mogun- 
tiacum  {Mainz)  and  Borbetomagus  {Worms).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree  exactly 
in  the  distance  of  Bonconica  from  Moguntiacum  and 
Borbetomagus;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Op- 
penheim  represents  Bonconica.  [G.  L.] 

BONNA  {Bonn),  a town  of  the  Ubii,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  The  sameness  of  name  and 
the  distances  in  the  Itineraries  prove  the  site  of 
Bonna  to  be  Bonn  without  any  difficulty.  The  An- 
tonine Itinerary  and  the  Table  agree  in  giving  11 
Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  between  Bonna  and 
Colonia  Agrippina  ( Co^w) ; and  as  the  road  along  the 
river  is  pretty  straight,  it  is  easy  to  verify  the  dis- 
tance. 

Bonna  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ubii  after 
this  German  people  were  removed  from  the  east  to 
the  w'est  side  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  protection  of 
M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa.  Drusus,  the  step-son  of 
Augustus,  when  he  was  sent  into  these  parts  by  the 
emperor,  made  a bridge,  probably  of  boats,  over  the 
Rhine  at  Bonn  (b.c.  12,  or  11).  This  seems  to  be 
the  meaning  of  the  passage  in  Floras  (iv.  12;  and 
the  notes  in  Duker’s  edition). 

Bonna  was  an  important  Roman  station.  In  A.  D. 
70,  some  cohorts  of  Batavi  and  Canninefates  attacked 
and  defeated  theRoman  commander  at  Bonna.  (Tacit. 
Hist.  iv.  20.)  The  nan'ative  shows  that  Bonna  was 
then  a fortified  place,  or  at  least  the  Romans  had  an 
entrenched  camp  there.  It  w'as  at  this  time  the 
winter  quarters  of  the  first  legion  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv. 
25),  and  it  continued  to  be  a military  station  under 
the  empire,  as  is  proved  by  numerous  inscriptioni?. 
(Forbiger,  Geogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  154.)  Bonna,  in  the 
time  of  Tacitus,  w'as  considered  to  be  in  that  sub- 
division of  Gallia  Belgica  which  the  Romans  called 
Germania  Secunda  or  Inferior  {Hist.  i.  55).  Tacitus 
mentions  (a.  d.  70)  the  first,  fifth,  fifteenth,  and  six- 
teenth legions  as  stationed  in  Germania  Inferior; 
and  the  first,  as  already  observed,  he  places  at  Bonna. 
We  may  infer  that  Bonna  had  been  taken  and  plun- 
dered by  the  Alemanni,  and  probably  other  German 
peoples,  from  the  fact  of  Julianus,  during  his  go  - 
vernment of  Gallia,  recovering  possession  of  Bonna, 
and  repairing  the  walls,  about  A.  D.  359.  (Ammian. 
Marcell,  xviii.  2.) 

Numerous  Roman  remains  have  been  found  about 
Bonn,  and  there  is  a collection  of  antiquities  there. 
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The  Am  Ubiorum  was  probably  near  Bonna.  [Ara 
Ubiokum.]  [O.  L.] 

BONO'NIA  (Boi/coula : Eth.  Bononiensis  : Bo- 
logna), an  ancient  a.nd  important  city  of  Cispadaiie 
Gaul,  situated  on  the  river  Ehenus,  immediately  at 
the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  great  line  of 
road  called  the  Via  Aemilia,  which  led  from  Ari- 
minum  to  Placentia.  Its  foundation  is  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  Tuscans,  by  whom  it  was  named 
Felslna;  and  its  origin  was  connected  with  Perusia 
by  a local  tradition  that  it  was  first  established  by 
Aucnus  or  Ocnus.  brother  of  Aulestes  the  founder  of 
Perusia.  Hence  it  is  called  by  Silius  Italicus  “ Ocni 
prisca  domus.”  (Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20  ; Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  X.  198;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  600  ; Muller,  Etrusk&r^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  132,  139,  vol,  ii.  p.  275.)  Pliny  even  calls 
it  “ princeps  Etruriae;”  by  which  he  probably  means 
only  that  it  was  the  chief  of  the  Etruscan  cities 
north  of  the  Apennines ; and  this  is  confirmed  by  a 
statement  {ap.  Serv.  1.  c.)  that  Mantua  was  one  of 
its  colonies.  It  afterwards  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  Boian  Gauls,  and  is  mentioned  by  Livy,  as  late 
as  B.  c.  196,  under  the  name  of  Felsina;  so  that  it 
appears  to  have  first  assumed  that  of  Bononia  when 
it  became  a Roman  colony  in  B.  c.  189.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
37,  xxxvii.  57  ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  Three  thousand  co- 
lonists, with  Latin  rights,  were  established  there,  with 
the  view  of  securing  the  territory  newly  wrested  from 
the  Boians:  and  two  years  afterwards  the  consul  C. 
Flaminius  constructed  a road  from  thence  across  the 
Apennines  direct  to  Arretium,  while  the  opening  of 
the  Via  Aemilia  about  the  same  time  established  its 
communications  both  with  Ariminum  and  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxix.  2.)  Its  position  thus  became  equally 
advantageous  in  a military  and  commercial  point  of 
view ; and  it  seems  to  have  speedily  risen  into  a 
flourishing  and  important  town.  But  its  name  does 
not  again  occur  in  history  until  the  period  of  the 
Civil  Wars;  when  during  the  siege  of  Mutina 
(b.  c.  43)  it  became  a point  of  importance,  and  was 
occupied  with  a strong  garrison  by  M.  Antonius,  but 
was  afterwards  seized  by  Hirtius  without  resistance. 
It  was  here  that  Pansa  died  of  his  wounds  after  the 
battle  of  Mutina,  and  here  too  that,  shortly  after, 
Octavian  at  the  head  of  his  army  met  the  combined 
forces  of  Antonius  and  Lepidus,  and  arranged  the 
terms  of  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (Cic.  ad  Earn. 

xi.  13,  xii.  5;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  36,  54;  Appian, 
B.  C.  iii.  69;  Suet.  Aitg.  96.)  It  appears  to  have 
been  under  the  especial  j^atronage  of  the  Antonian 
family,  and  the  triumvir  in  consequence  settled  there 
many  of  his  friends  and  dependents,  on  which  ac- 
count, in  b.  c.  32,  Octavian  exempted  it  from  the 
general  requisition  to  take  up  arms  against  Antonius 
and  Cleopatra:  but  after  the  battle  of  Actium  he 
increased  its  population  with  partisans  of  his  own, 
and  raised  it  afresh  to  the  rank  of  a Colonia.  Its 
previous  colonial  condition  had  been  merged  in  that 
of  a Municipium  by  the  efiect  of  the  Lex  Julia. 
(Suet.  Avg.  17  ; Dion  Cass.  1.  6;  Fest.  Epit.  v. 
Municipium^  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  pp.  333,  352.) 
Hence  we  find  Bononia  distinguished  as  a colony 
both  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus;  and  it  appears  to  have 
continued  under  the  Roman  Empire  an  important 
and  flourishing  place.  In  A.  d.  53,  it  suffered  se- 
verely from  a conflagration,  but  was  restored  by  the 
munificence  of  Claudius.  (Suet.  Ner.  7 ; Tac.  Ann. 

xii.  58,  Hist.  53,  67,  71 ; Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Strab. 
V.  p.  216;  Ptol.  iih  1.  § 46;  Mart.  iii.  59.)  St. 
Ambrose  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed  in  the  fourth 
century  (^Ep.  39),  but  in  a.  d.  410  it  was  able  suc- 
cesstully  to  withstand  the  arms  of  Alaric  (Zosim. 
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vi.  10),  and  seems  to  have  in  a great  measure  re- 
tained its  prosperity  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  so  that  it  is  ranked  by  P.  Diaconus  in  the 
7th  century  among  the  wealthy  cities  (locupletes 
urhes)  of  the  province  of  Aemilia  (Procop.  iii.  1 1 ; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  18):  but  it  was  not  till  a later  period 
that  it  obtained  the  pre-eminence  which  it  still 
enjoys  over  all  the  other  cities  in  this  part  of  Italy. 
The  modern  city  of  Bologna  contains  few  remains  of 
antiquity,  except  a few  fragments  of  sculpture  and 
some  inscriptions  preserved  in  the  Museum  of  the 
University.  They  have  been  published  by  Malvasia 
(^Marmora  Fdsinea,  4to.  Bonon.  1690). 

About  a mile  to  the  W.  of  Bononia  flowed  the  river 
Rhenus  (i2c?io),and  itwas  in  a small  island  formed  by 
the  waters  of  this  stream  that  most  writers  place  the 
celebrated  interview  between  Octavian,  Antonius,  and 
Lepidus,  when  they  agreed  on  the  terms  of  the  Se- 
cond Triumvirate,  b.  c.  43.  But  there  is  much  diffi- 
culty with  regard  to  the  exact  spot.  Appian,  the 
only  writer  who  mentions  the  name  of  the  river, 
places  the  interview  near  Mutina  in  a small  islet  of 
the  river  Lavinius,  by  which  he  evidently  means  the 
stream  still  called  Lavino,  which  crosses  the  Aemilian 
Way  about  4 m.  W.  of  Bologna,  and  joins  the  Reno 
about  12  miles  lower  down.  Plutarch  and  Dion 
Cassius,  on  the  contrary,  both  fix  the  scene  of  the 
interview  near  Bononia,  in  an  island  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  city:  thus  designating  the 
Ehenus,  but  without  mentioning  its  name.  (Appian, 
iv.  2;  Plut.  Cic,  46,  Ant.  19;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  54, 
55.)  Local  writers  have  fixed  upon  a spot  called  la 
Crocetta  del  Trehho,  about  2 m.  from  Bologna,  as 
the  scene  of  the  meeting,  but  the  island  formed  by 
the  Reno  at  that  point  (described  as  half  a mile  long 
and  a third  of  a mile  in  breadth)  seems  to  be  much 
too  large  to  answer  to  the  description  of  the  spot  in 
question.  It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  Lavhoo 
formerly  joined  the  Reno  much  nearer  Bologna,  and 
at  all  events  it  seems  ceiffain  that  the  beds  of  both 
streams  are  subject  to  frequent  changes,  so  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  identify  with  any  certainty  the 
Island  of  the  Triumvirs.  (Calindri,  Dissertazione 
delV  Isola  del  Triumvirato,  Cramer’s  Italy,  vol.  i. 
p.  88.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BONO'NIA  (Bovtavia).  1.  (^Banostor?)  a fort 
built  by  the  Romans  in  Pannonia,  opposite  to  Ona- 
grinum  on  the  Danube,  in  the  district  occupied  by 
the  lazyges.  It  was  the  'station  of  the  fifth  cohort 
of  the  fifth  legion,  and  of  a squadron  of  Dalmatian 
horsemen.  (Ptol.  ii.  1 5.  § 4 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  9, 
xxxi.  1 1 ; Ttin.  Anton,  p.  243 ; Notit.  Imp.) 

2.  A town  of  the  lapydes  in  Illyris  Barbara,  of 
which  ruins  are  still  extant  near  Bunich.  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  § 4,  who  however  places  this  town  also  in  Pan- 
nonia.) 

3.  A town  in  Upper  Moesia,  on  the  Danube, 

generally  identified  with  the  town  of  Bonus  near 
Widdin.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  11 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  219.) 
It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Benopia  (Bero- 
TTi'a)  mentioned  by  Hierocles  (p.  655;  comp.  Procop. 
De  Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

BONO'NIA.  [Gesoriacum.] 

BONTOBRICE.  [Baudobrica.] 

BO'ON  (Bowp\  Vona),  a cape  and  port  on  the 
coast  of  Pontus  (Arrian,  p.  417),  90  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Jasonium.  The  Turks  call  the  port  Vona  Li- 
man. “ It  is  considered  the  best  mnter  harbour  on 
this  side  of  Constantinople,  preferable  even  to  that  of 
Sinope,  on  account  of  the  greater  depth  of  water.” 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  ^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  269.)  [G.  L.] 

BOOSU'RA(BodcroLipa).  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  683),  in 
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his  account  of  Cyprus,  mentions  this  place  along 
with  Treta,  as  following  Kurion,  and  it  has  been 
identified  with  Bisur,  on  the  road  from  Kurion  to 
Paphos.  Ptolemy  (v.  1 4)  fixes  the  position  of  a place 
which  he  calls  the  “ Ox’s  Tail  ” {Oupa  Bods,  in  the 
Palat.  KAetJes  ’'Awpa),  quite  to  the  NE.  of  the 
island  of  Cyprus.  In  Kiepert’s  map  Boosura  has 
this  position.  Unless  there  were  two  places  of  this 
name,  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  Strabo  and  Ptolemy. 
(Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  120.)  [E.B.  J.) 

BOEA.  [Bermius.] 

BORBETOMAGUS(  IPbrTOs),  the  chief  townof  the 
Vangiones,  who  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
south  of  3fainz.  The  position  of  Worms  on  the  road 
between  Mainz  and  Strassburg  identifies  it  with  the 
Borbetomagus  of  the  Itineraries.  The  town  was  also 
designated,  like  most  cf  the  capital  towns  in  Gallia,  by 
the  name  of  the  people,  as  we  see  in  the  enumeration 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  2)  ; “ Argentoratum  ....  Ne- 
metas,  et  Vangionas  et  Moguntiacum  civitates  bar- 
baros  possidentes.”  The  name  Wormatia,  which  was 
in  use  in  the  middle  ages,  according  to  D’Anville,  is 
evidently  a corruption  of  Borbetomagus.  f G.  L.] 
BORCOVICUS,  House-steeds^  on  the  line  of  the 
Vallum  in  Britain,  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Notitia  Dignitaium.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORE'UM,  BORI'ON  (BSpsiou  Sfcpov).  1.  (Eas 
Teyonas'),  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast  of  Cyrenaica, 
forming  the  E.  headland  of  the  Greater  Syrtis,  and  the 
W.  boundary  of  the  Cyrenaic  Pentapolis,  being  a little 
SW.  of  Hesperides  or  Berenice.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ; 
Plin.v.4.;  Ptol.  iv.  4.§  3;-S’toc?ms?ra.p.447,  wherethe 
error  of  700  for  70  is  obvious;  Barth,  Wanderungen, 
&c.  p.  365).  Adjacent  to  the  promontory  was  a 
small  port ; but  there  was  a much  more  considerable 
sea-port  town  of  the  same  name,  further  S.,  which 
was  inhabited  by  a great  number  of  Jews,  who  are 
said  to  have  ascribed  their  temple  in  tliis  place  to 
Solomon.  Justinian  converted  the  temple  into  a 
Christian  church,  compelled  the  Jews  to  embrace 
Christianity,  and  fortified  the  place,  as  an  important 
post  against  the  attacks  of  the  barbarians  Ant. 
p.  66;  Tab.  Pent.  ; Stadiasm.  l.c.;  Procop.  Aedif. 

vi.  2).  The  exact  position  of  this  southern  Boreum 
is  difficult  to  determine.  (Barth,  1.  c.  Syrtes.) 

2.  {Pt.  Pedro  and  North  Cape),  the  northern 
headland  of  the  island  of  Taprobane  (^Ceylon)  oppo- 
site to  the  promontory  of  Cory,  in  India.  (Ptol. 

vii.  4.  § 7 ; Marc.  Heracl.  p.  26.)  [P.  S.] 

BORE'UM  PROM.  (B6peiov  aKpov,  Ptol.  ii.  2), 

the  most  north-western  promontory  of  Ireland,  Malin 
Head.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BORGODI,  a tribe  of  Arabians,  on  the  east  of 
the  Peninsula.  (Pliny,  vi.  28.  § 32.)  From  their 
neighbomdiood  to  the  Catharrei — doubtless  identical 
with  the  Cadara  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  on  the  Persian 
Gulf, — they  must  have  been  situated  between  Ras 
Anjir‘d.xARa^  Mussendom.  Forster  finds  the  name  in 
the  modem  Godo.  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  222.)  [G.  W.] 
BORI'UM.  [Borf:um.] 

BORMANUM.  [Dacia.] 

BORSIPPA  (BdpfrtTTTra,  Steph.  B. ; Strab.  xvi. 
p.  738;  BSpannros,  Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i.  20:  Eth. 
BopcTiTTTTTjvds),  & towii  in  Babylonia,  according  to 
Strabo,  but  according  to  Stephanus,  a city  of  the 
Chaldaeans.  There  has  been  much  doubt  as  to  its 
exact  situation,  and  it  has  been  supposed,  from  the 
notice  in  Stephanus,  that  it  must  have  been  in  the 
southern  part  of  Babylonia.  It  is,  however,  more 
likely  that  it  was  near  Babylon,  as  Berossus  states 
that  Nabonnedus  (Belshazzar)  fled  thither,  on  the 
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capture  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus.  (Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i. 
20  ; Euseb.  Praep.  Evang.  ix.)  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  Barsita  (BapcriTa)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  20. 
§ 6,  viii.  20.  § 28)  represents  the  same  place.  Strabo 
(1.  c.)  states  that  Borsippa  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and 
Diana;  and  that  it  abounded  in  a species  of  bat 
(vvKT^pis),  which,  when  salted,  was  used  for  food. 
He  mentions  also  a sect  of  Chaldaean  astronomers 
who  were  called  Borsippeni,  probably  because  they 
resided  in  that  town.  According  to  Justin  (xii.  13) 
Alexander,  on  his  return  from  India,  when  warned 
by  the  Magi  not  to  enter  Babylon,  retired  to  Bor- 
sippa, then  a deserted  place. 

It  has  been  suspected  in  modem  days  that  the 
ancient  Borsippa  is  represented  by  the  celebrated 
mound  of  the  Birs-i-Nimrud,  and  Mr  Rich  {Mem. 
on  Babylon,  p.  73)  remarks  that  the  word  Birs  has 
no  meaning  in  Arabic  (the  common  language  of  the 
country),  while  these  ruins  are  called  by  the  natives 
Boursa,  which  resembles  the  Borsippa  of  Strabo 
(ibid.  p.  79).  He  adds,  that  the  Chaldee  word, 
Borsip,  from  which  the  Greeks  took  their  name,  is, 
according  to  the  Talmud,  the  name  of  a place  in 
Babel,  near  the  Tower.  (Rich,  1.  c.)  On  the  black 
obelisk  found  by  Mr.  Layard  at  Nimrud,  Col.  Raw- 
linson  reads  the  name  Borsippa,  where  it  is  men- 
tioned as  one  of  the  cities  of  Shinar,  remarking  that 
in  his  opinion  this  name  is  undoubted ; as  it  occurs 
in  every  notice  of  Babylon,  from  the  earliest  time  to 
the  latest,  being  written  indifferently,  Bartsebab, 
Bartseleh,  or  Bartsira.  (As.  Journ.  xii.  pt.  2,  pp. 
436-7.)  [V.] 

BORY'STHENES  (BopvaB^vns),  BORU'- 
STHENES  (Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  297,  453),  after- 
wards DANAPRIS  {Advanpis : Dnieper,  Dnyepr, 
or  Dnepr),  the  chief  river  of  Scythia,  according  to 
the  early  writers,  or,  according  to  the  later  nomen- 
clatui’e,  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  and,  next  to  the  Ister 
(Danube),  the  largest  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
Euxine,  was  known  to  the  Greeks  from  a very  early 
period,  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  seventli 
century  u.  c.  (Eudoc.  p.  294;  Tzetz.  ad  lies.  pp. 
24,  25,  Gaisf. ; Hermann,  Opnsc.  vol.  ii.  p- 300; 
Ukeid,  Geogr.  8cc.  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p.  17.)  By  means 
of  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  Gi’eek 
colonies  on  the  north  coast  of  the  Euxine,  and  through 
the  narratives  of  travellers,  it  was  more  familiar  to 
the  Greeks  than  even  the  Ister  itself;  and  Aristotle 
reproaches  the  Athenians  for  spending  whole  days  in 
the  market  jJace,  listening  to  the  wonderful  stories 
of  voyagers  who  had  returned  from  the  Phasis  and 
the  Boi'ysthenes  {ap.  Ath.  i.  p.  6;  comp.  Ukert,  pp. 
36,  449).  Herodotus,  who  had  himself  seen  it,  and 
who  regarded  it  as  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
river  of  the  earth  (iv.  17,  18,  53)  after  the  Nile, 
describes  it  as  falling  into  the  Pontus  {Blade  Sea) 
in  the  middle  of  the  coast  of  Scythia ; and,  as  known 
as  far  up  as  the  district  called  Gerrhus,  forty  days’ 
sail  from  its  mouth  (iv.  53 : respecting  the  difficulty 
which  some  have  found  in  the  number,  see  Baelir’s 
note;  but  it  should  be  observed  that,  as  the  main 
object  of  Herodotus  is  not  to  describe  how  far  it  was 
navigable,  but  how  far  it  was  known,  he  might  be 
supposed  to  use  the  word  ttKuos  in  a loose  sense,  only, 
in  c.  71,  he  distinctly  says  that  the  river  is  navi-  i 
gable,  TvpoaTrXwTos,  as  far  as  the  Gerrhl).  Above  I 
this  its  course  was  unknown;  but  below  Gerrhus  it  j 
flowed  from  N.  to  S.  through  a country  which  was  . 
supposed  to  be  desert,  as  far  as  the  agricultural  Scy- 
thians, who  dwelt  along  its  lower  course  through  a 
distance  of  ten  (or  eleven)  days’  sail  from  its  mouth. 
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Near  the  sea  its  waters  mingled  with  those  of  the 
Hyi'AMS  {Boug\  that  is,  as  the  historian  properly 
explains,  the  two  rivers  fell  into  a small  lake 
(e\os),  a term  fairly  applicable  to  the  land-locked 
gulf  still  called  the  Lake  of  Dnieprovskoi,  just  as 
the  Sea  of  Azov  also  was  called  a lake.  The  headland 
between  the  two  rivers  was  called  the  Prom.ontory  of 
Hippolaiis  (TTrTrdAew  &Kpr]'),  and  upon  it  stood  the 
temple  of  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  beyond  the 
temple,  on  the  banks  of  the  Hypanis,  the  celebrated 
Greek  colony  of  the  Borystheneitae  [Olbia]. 
Though  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Nile  for  the 
benefits  it  conferred  on  the  people  living  on  its  shores, 
Herodotus  regarded  the  Borysthenes  as  surpassing, 
in  these  respects,  all  other  rivers ; for  the  pastures  on 
its  banks  were  most  rich  and  beautiful,  and  the  cul- 
tivated land  most  fertile;  its  fish  were  most  abundant 
and  excellent;  it  was  most  sweet  to  drink,  and  its 
stream  was  clear,  while  the  neighbouring  rivers  were 
turbid;  and  at  its  mouth  there  were  large  salting- 
pits,  and  plenty  of  great  fish  for  salting.  (Comp. 
Scymn.  Fr.  66,  foil.,  ed.  Hudson,  840,  foil.,  ed.  Mei- 
neke ; Dio  Chrysost.  Or.  xxxi.  p.  7 5 ; Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  311;  Plin.  ix.  15.  s.  17.)  The  only 
tributary  which  Herodotus  mentions  is  the  Panti- 
CAPES,  falling  into  the  Borysthenes  on  its  eastern 
side  (iv.  54).  He  considered  the  Gerrhus  as  a 
branch  thrown  off  by  the  Borysthenes  (iv.  56 ; Ger- 
rhus). The  account  of  Herodotus  is,  as  usual, 
closely  followed  by  Mela  (ii.  1.  § 6). 

As  to  the  sources  of  the  river,  Herodotus  declares 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Greek  knew  where  they 
were;  and  that  the  Nile  and  the  Borysthenes  were 
the  only  rivers  whose  sources  were  unknown;  and  the 
sources  were  still  unknown  to  Strabo  (ii.  p.  107,  vii. 
p.  289).  Pliny  says  that  it  takes  its  rise  among  the 
Neuii  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  comp.  Solin.  15;  Mart.  Cap. 
vi.;  Ainm.  Marc,  xxii,  8.  § 40).  Ptolemy  (iii.  5. 
§16)  assigns  to  the  river  two  soui’ces;  the  northern- 
most being  SW,  of  M.  Budinus,  in  52°  long,  and  53° 
lat,  by  which  he  evidently  means  that  which  is  still 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  river,  and  which  lies 
among  the  swamps  of  the  Alansk  hills  N.  of  Smo- 
lensk : tlie  otlier  branch  flows  from  the  lake  Ama- 
ddeas,  which  he  places  in  53°  30'  long.,  and  50°  20' 
lat.  Some  geographers  suppose  that  this  branch 
was  the  Beresina,  which,  being  regarded  by  the 
Greeks  as  the  principal  stream,  gave  its  name  to  the 
w:hole  river,  in  the  Hellenized  form  Bopvadepgs  ; but 
this  view  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  the  relative 
positions  as  laid  down  by  Ptolemy,  unless  there  be  an 
error  in  the  numbers. 

The  statement  of  Herodotus,  that  the  river  was 
navigable  for  40  days’  sail  from  its  mouth,  is  re- 
peated by  Scymnus  of  Chios  and  other  late  writers 
(Scymn.  Fr.  70,  ed.  Hudson,  843,  ed.  Meineke; 
Anon.  Peripl.  Pont.  p.  8) ; but  Strabo  makes  its 
navigable  course  only  600  stadia,  or  60  geographical 
miles  (vii.  p.  306).  The  discrepancy  may  be  par- 
tially removed  .by  supposing  the  former  statement  to 
refer  to  the  whole  navigation  of  the  river,  which  ex- 
tends from  Smolensk  to  the  mouth,  with  an  inter- 
ruption caused  by  a series  of  thirteen  cataracts  near 
Kidack,  below  Kieff ; and  the  latter  to  the  unin- 
terrupted navigation  below  these  cataracts;  but  still 
the  difficulty  remains,  that  the  space  last  mentioned 
is  260  miles  long;  nor  does  it  seem  hkely  that  He- 
rodotus was  acquainted  with  the  river  above  the 
cataracts. 

The  mouth  of  the  river  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
N.  extremity  of  the  Euxme,  on  the  same  meridian 
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with  Byzantium,  at  a distance  of  3800  stadia  from 
that  city,  and  5000  stadia  from  the  Hellespont : op- 
posite to  the  mouth  is  an  island  with  a harbour  (Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  ii.  pp.  71,  107,  125,  vii.  289,  306).  Pliny 
gives  120  M.  P.  as  the  distance  between  its  nioulh 
and  that  of  the  Tyras  (^Dniester'),  and  mentions  lire 
lake  into  which  it  falls  (iv.  12.  s.  26;  see  aliove), 
Ptolemy  places  its  mouths,  in  the  plural,  in  57°  30' 
long,  and  48°  30'  lat.  (iii.  5.  § 6).  He  also  gives  a 
list  of  the  towns  on  its  banks  (§  28).  Dionysius 
Periegetes  (311)  states  that  the  river  falls  into  tlie 
Euxine  in  front  of  the  promontory  of  Criu-Metopon, 
and  (542)  that  the  island  of  Leuce  lay  opposite  to 
its  mouth.  [Leuce.] 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Herodotus  re- 
specting the  virtues  of  the  river,  the  later  writers 
tell  us  that  its  banks  were  well  wooded  (Dio  Chry- 
sost. I.C.;  Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.')\  and  that  it  was 
remarkable  for  the  blue  colour  which  it  assumed  in 
the  summer,  and  for  the  lightness  of  its  water, 
which  floated  on  the  top  of  the  water  of  the  Hypanis, 
except  when  the  wind  was  S.,  and  then  the  Hypanis 
was  uppermost.  (Ath.  ii.  p.  42 ; Aristot.  Prohl. 
xxiii.  9 ; Plin.  xxxi.  5.  s.  31.) 

The  later  writers  call  it  by  the  name  of  Danapris, 
and  sometimes  confound  it  wdth  the  Ister  (Anon. 
Per.  Pont.  Eux.  pp.  148,  150,  151*,  166;  Gronov 
pp.  7,  8,  9,  16,  Hudson);  indeed  they  make  a con- 
fusion among  all  the  rivers  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Tanai’s,  which  pi’oves  that  their  knowledge  of  the 
N.  shore  of  the  Euxine  was  inferior  to  that  pos- 
sessed in  the  classical  period.  (Ukert,  Geogr.  vol. 
iii.  p.  191.)  A few  minor  particulars  may  be  found 
in  the  following  writers  (!Marcian.  Herac.  p.  55; 
Priscian.  Perieg.  304,  558;  Avien.  Descript.  Orh. 
721).  Respecting  the  town  of  the  same  name,  and 
the  people  Borystheneitae,  see  Olbia.  [P.  S.] 

B OSAR  A (Bticrapa),  a town  of  the  Sachalitae 
(Ptol.  vi.  7),  at  the  south-east  of  Arabia,  near  the 
Didymi  Montes.  [See  Basa.]  Forster  finds  it  in 
Masora,  a little  to  the  south  of  Ras-el-Had.  {Arabia, 
vol.  ii.  p.  182  ) [G.  W.] 

BO'SPORUS  CIMMETHUS  {BSenropos  Kigge- 
pios,  Herod. iv.  12, 100;  Kipp^piKos,  Strab.;  Polyb. : 
Strait  of  Yeni  Kale),  the  narrow  passage  connecting 
the  Palus  Maeotis  wuth  the  Euxine.  The  Cimme- 
rians, to  whom  it  owes  its  name  (Strab.  vii.  p.  309, 
xi.  p.  494),  are  described  in  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  ocean-stream,  immersed  in  dark- 
ness, and  unfclest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  This 
people,  belonging  partly  to  legend,  and  partly  to  his- 
tory, seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the 
Tauric  Chersonese  {Crimea),  and  of  the  territory 
between  that  peninsula  and  the  river  Tyras  {Dnies- 
ter), when  the  Greeks  settled  on  these  coasts  in  the 
7th  century  b.  c.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  313.) 

The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  at  60 
stadia  (Polyb.  iv.  39),  and  its  breadth  varied  from 
30  (Polyb.  1.  c.)  to  70  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  310.) 
An  inscription  discovered  on  a marble  column  states 
“ that  in  the  year  1068,  Prince  Gleb  measured  the 
sea  on  the  ice,  and  that  the  distance  from  Tmutara- 
can ( Taman)  to  Kertsch  was  9 ,384  fathoms.  (Jones, 
Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  greater  part  of  the 
channel  is  lined  with  sand-banks,  and  is  shallow,  as 
it  was  in  the  days  of  Polybius,  and  as  it  may  alwavs 
be  expected  to  remain,  from  the  crookedness  of  the 
passage,  which  prevents  the  fair  rush  of  the  stream 
from  the  N.,  and  favours  the  accumulation  of  de- 
posit. But  the  soundings  deepen  as  the  passage 
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opens  into  the  Euxine.  {Joivrn.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i 

p.  106.) 

Panticapaeum  or  Bosporus,  the  metropolis,  a Mi- 
lesian colony,  was  situated  on  the  W.  edge  of  the 
strait,  where  the  breadth  of  the  channel  was  about 
8 miles.  (Strab.  p.  309.)  [Panticapaeum.] 
From  Panticapaeum  the  territory  extended,  on  a low 
level  line  of  coast  well  known  to  the  Athenian  mer- 
chants, for  a distance  of  530  stadia  (Strab.  I c.),  or 
700  stadia  (Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.')  to  Theo- 
dosia, also  a Milesian  colony.  [Theodosia.] 
The  difference  of  distance  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  lower  estimate  being  probably  inland  distance; 
the  other,  the  vdnding  circuit  of  the  coast.  Between 
these  two  ports  lay  the  follo\\dng  towns  from  N.  to 
S. : Dia  (Plin.  iv.  24;  Steph.  B.  places  it  on  the 
Phasis  s.  V.  Tyreciata  ? of  Ptolemy,  hi,  6) ; Ny:m- 
PHAEUM  {yivjJLcpaiov.  Ptol.  1.  c.;  Strab.  p.  309;  Plin. 
1.  c. ; Anon.  Peripl.  Mar.  Eux.').,  of  which  there  are 
ruins  (Jones,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  214)  ; AcRA("A«:pa, 
Strab.  xi.  p.  494 ; Anon.  Peripl. ; Plin.  1.  c. ; Hiero- 
eles) ; Cytaea  or  Cytae  (Kurata,  Steph.;  Kvrai, 
Anon.  Peripl.  ; Plin.  1.  c.) ; Cazeca  (Kct^e/ca, 
Arrian,  Peripl.'),  280  stadia  from  Theodosia.  To 
the  N.  of  Panticapaeum  lay,  at  a distance  of  20 
stadia  (Strab,  p,  310),  Myrmecium  (Mvpixi]Kiov, 
Strab.  1.  c.,  p.  494;  l\Iel.  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Plin.  1.  c.),  and,  at 
double  that  distance,  Parthenium  (JlapQlviov, 
Strab.  1.  c.).  Besides  the  territory  already  de- 
scribed, the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  had  possessions 
on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the  strait.  Their  cities  com- 
mencing with  the  N.  are  Cimmericum  (Kifigepi- 
k6v,  Strab.  p.  494),  formerly  called  Cerberion 
(Plin.  vi.  6 : Temruk  ?) ; Patraeus  (UaTpaevs, 
Strab.  1.  c);  Cepi  Milesiorum  (Ktjttos,  Kijirot, 
Strab.  1.  c.;  Anon.  Peripl.',  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  19.  § 5: 
Sienna),  where  was  the  monument  of  the  Queen 
Comosanja;  and  Phanagoria  (Tmutarahan  or 
Taman).  [Phanagoria.] 

The  political  limits  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
varied  considerably.  In  its  palmiest  days  the  terri- 
tory extended  as  far  N.  as  the  Tanais  (Strab.  p. 
495),  while  to  the  W.  it  was  bounded  on  the  inland 
side  by  the  mountains  of  Theodosia.  This  fertile 
but  narrow  region  was  the  granary  of  Greece,  espe- 
cially of  Athens,  which  drew  annually  from  it  a 
supply  of  400,000  medimni  of  corn, 

Panticapaeum  was  the  capital  of  a Greek  kingdom 
which  existed  for  several  centuries.  The  succession 
of  its  kings,  extending  for  several  centuries  before 
and  after  the  birth  of  Christ,  would  be  very  obscure 
were  it  not  for  certain  passages  in  Strabo,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Lucian,  Polyaenus,  and  Constantine  Por- 
phyrogeneta,  with  the  coins  and  inscriptions  found 
on  the  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea. 

It  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  enumerate 
the  series  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus,  as  full  in- 
foi-mation  is  under  most  of  the  heads  given  in  the 
Pictionat'y  of  Biography.  The  list  has  been  dravm 
up  mainly  from  the  article  in  Ersch  and  Gruber's 
Encyclopddie,  compared  with  Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p, 
306,  and  Chnton,  Fasti  Hell.  vol.  ii.  App.  13  ; see 
also  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  vi.  p.  549; 
Raoul  Rochette,  Antiqiiites  Grecques  du  Bosphore 
CimmeHen. 


First  Dynasty. 

B.  C. 

Archaeanactidae  - - 502 — 480. 

Spartacus  (on  coins  Spartocus)  - 480 — 438. 

Seleucus  - - - 431 — 427. 


* * * Interval  of '2.0  Years. 

B,  c. 

Satyrus  - - _ 407 — 393. 

Leucon  - - - 393 — 353. 

Spartacus  II.  - - - 353 — 348. 

Parysades  - - - 348 — 310. 

Satyrus  II.  - - - 310. 

Prytanis  - 310 — 309. 

Eumelus  - - - 309 — 304. 

Spartacus  III.  - - - 304 — 284. 

Here  the  copies  of  Diodorus  desert  us.  The  following 
names  have  been  made  out  from  Lucian  and  Polyae- 
nus in  the  interval  between  Spartacus  III.  and 
Mithridates,  to  whom  the  last  Parysades  surren- 
dered his  kingdom. 

Leucanor,  treacherously  murdered.  (Lucian, 
Toxar.  50.) 

Eubiotus,  bastard  brother  of  Leucanor.  (Lucian, 
Toxar.  51.) 

Satyrus  III.  (Polyaenus,  viii.  55.) 

Gorgippus.  (Polyaenus,  1.  c.) 

Spartacus  IV. 

Parysades  II.,  who  gave  up  the  crown  to  Mithri- 
dates. 

Mithridates  VI.,  king  of  Pontus. 

Machares,  regent  of  the  Bosporus  under  his 
father  for  14  years. 


Phamaces  II. 

Asander  - - - 

Scribonius,  usurper 
Polemon  I.  - - 

Pythodoris 
Rhescuporis  I.,  and  his  brother  Cotys. 
Sauromates  L,  his  wife  Gepaepiris,  contem,  with 
Tiberius. 


B.C. 

63—48. 

48—14. 

14—13. 

13—12. 


I 

Polemon  II.  - - - 38 — 42.  \ 

Mithridates  II.  - - - 42—49.  I 

Cotys  - - - - 49—83. 

Rhescuporis,  contem.  with  Domitian.  ; 

Sauromates  II.,  contem.  with  Trajan.  1 

Cotys  II.,  died  A.  D.  132. 

RhaemetMces  - - - 132 — 164.  » 

Eupator  - . - 164  J 

Sauromates  III. 

Rhescuporis  III.  j 

Cotys  UL,  contem.  with  Caracalla  and  Severus.  4 


A.D.  ; 

Ininthemerus  - - - 235 — 239.  j 

Rhescuporis  TV.  - - 235 — 269.  « 

Sauromates  IV.  (V.)  - - 276.  ' 

Teiranes  reigned  2 or  3 years.  ' 

Thothorses  reigned  25  years,  cotem.  with  Dio-  | 
cletian.  ' 

Sauromates  V.  (VI.)  - - 302 — 305.  | 

[Rhadameadis  or  Rhadampsis]  - 311 — 319.  | 

Sauromates  VI.  (VII.)  - - 306 — 320.  j 

Rhescuporis  V.  - - - 320 — 344.  i 

Sauromates  VII.  (VIII.) 
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BO'SPORUS  THRA'CIUS  (BStriropos  Qp4kios:  j 
Eth.  BoairopLos,  Boairopia,  Boairopiavds,  Boavopri-  j 
VOS,  Steph.  B.:  Adj.  Bosporanus,  Bosporeus,  Bospori-  ^ 
cus,  Bosporius),  the  strait  which  unites  the  waters  , 
of  the  Euxine  and  the  Propontis. 

I.  The  Name.  — According  to  legend,  it  was  here  ( 
that  the  cow  lo  made  her  passage  from  one  continent  4 
to  the  other,  and  hence  the  name,  celebrated  alike  in  | 
the  fables  and  the  history  of  antiquity.  (Apollod.  I 
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ii.  1.  § 2.)  Before  this  it  had  been  called  Udpos 
&paKLos.  (Apollod.  1.  c.)  Afterwards  the  natives 
irave  it  the  name  of  Mucms  Eocnropos.  (Dionys.  ap. 
Sti'ob.  xii.  p.  566.)  Finally  the  epithet  SpaKios 
came  into  use.  (Strab.  L c. ; Herod,  iv.  83;  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  140.)  Sometimes  rb  aropa  tov 
UdvTou.  (Xenoph.;  Strab.;  Polyb.)  So  also  the 
Latin  writers  Os  Ponticum  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54),  Os 
Ponti  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4,  58),  and  Ostium  Ponti  (Cic. 
7'usc.  i.  20).  Pomponius  Mela  (i.  19.  § 5)  calls  it 
“ canalis,”  and  divides  it  into  the  strait  “ fauces  ” 
and  the  mouth  “ os.”  Its  modern  name  is  the 
Channel  of  Constantinople,  in  Turkish  Boghas. 

II.  Physical  Features.  — The  origin  of  the  Thra- 
cian Bosporus  has  attracted  attention  from  the 
earliest  times ; among  the  ancients  the  commonly 
received  opinion  was,  that  the  Euxine  had  been 
originally  separated  from  the  Mediterranean,  and 
that  this  channel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Hellespont,, 
had  been  made  by  some  violent  effort  of  nature,  or 
by  the  so-called  deluge  of  Deucalion.  (Diod.  v.  47 ; 
Plin.  vi.  1 ; comp.  Arist.  Meteorolog.  i.  14,  24.) 
The  geological  appearances,  which  imply  volcanic 
action,  confirm  this  current  tradition.  Clarke  ( Tra- 
vels, vol.  ii.)  and  Androssy  (^Voyage  a V Embouchure 
de  la  Mer  Noire,  ou  Essai  sur  le  Bosphore')  have 
noticed  the  igneous  character  of  the  rocks  on  either 
side  of  the  channel.  Strickland  (^Geol.  Trans. 
2nd  series,  vol.  v.  p.  386),  in  his  paper  on  the  geo- 
logy of  this  district,  states  that  these  pyrogenous 
rocks,  consisting  of  trachyte  and  trachytic  conglome- 
rate, protrude  through  beds  of  slate  and  limestone, 
which,  from  the  fossils  they  contain,  he  assigns  to 
the  Silurian  system.  The  prevailing  colour  of  these 
rocks  is  greenish,  owing  to  the  presence  of  copper, 
which  gave  the  name  of  Cyaneae  to  the  weather- 
beaten rocks  of  the  Symplegades,  (Daubeny,  Vol- 
canos, p.  335.)  This  channel  forms,  in  its  windings, 
a chain  of  seven  lakes.  According  to  the  law  of  all 
estuaries,  these  seven  windings  are  indicated  by  seven 
promontories,  forming  as  many  corresponding  bays 
on  the  opposite  coast ; the  projections  on  the  one 
shore  being  similar  to  the  indentations  on  the  other. 
Seven  currents,  in  different  directions,  follow  the 
windings  of  the  coast.  Each  has  a counter  current, 
and  the  water,  driven  with  violence  into  the  separate 
bays,  flows  upward  in  an  opposite  direction  in  the 
other  half  of  the  channel.  This  phenomenon  has 
been  noticed  by  Polybius  (iv.  43) ; he  describes  “ the 
current  as  first  striking  against  the  promontory  of 
Hermaeum.  From  thence  it  is  deflected  and  forced 
against  the  opposite  side  of  Asia,  and  thence  in  like 
manner  back  again  to  that  of  Europe,  at  the  Hes- 
tiaean  promontory,  and  from  thence  to  Bous,  and 
finally  to  the  point  of  Byzantium.  At  this  point,  a 
small  part  of  the  stream  enters  the  Horn  or  Port, 
while  the  rest  or  greater  part  flows  away  towards 
Clialcedon.”  Eennel  (Corny).  Geog.yoi.W.  p.  404), 
in  his  discussion  upon  the  harbour  current  of  Con 
stantinople,  remarks  that  it  is  probable  Polybius  was 
not  altogether  accurate  in  his  description  of  the  in- 
dented motions  of  the  stream,  or  where  he  says  that 
the  outer  current  flows  toward  Chalcedon.  The 
stream  in  a crooked  passage  is  not  (as  Polybius 
supposes)  bandied  about  from  one  point  to  another, 
but  is  rather  thrown  off  from  one  bay  to  the  bay  on 
the  opposite  side,  by  the  agency  of  the  intennediate 
point. 

Herodotus  (iv.  85)  makes  the  length  of  the  Bos- 
porus to  be  120  stadia,  but  does  not  state  where  it 
begins  or  ends.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  assigns  to  it  the 
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same  length ; this  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
computation,  the  measurement  being  made  from  the 
New  Castles  to  as  far  as  the  town  of  Chalcedon. 
(Milman’s  Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  p.  5 ; comp.  Menippus, 
aj).  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  XaA/cTjSwj'.)  The  real  length 
appears  to  be  about  17  miles.  The  breadth  is  va- 
riously estimated  by  different  writers.  Strabo  (ii. 
p.  125;  comp.  vii.  p.  319)  seems  to  say  the  narrow- 
est part  is  4 stadia  broad,  and  Herodotus  (1.  c ) 
makes  the  width  the  same  at  the  entrance  into  the 
Euxine.  But  Polybius  (iv.  43)  says  the  narrowest 
part  is  about  the  Hermacan  promontory,  somewhere 
midway  between  the  two  extremities,  and  computes 
the  breadth  at  not  less  than  5 stadia.  Pliny  (iv. 
24)  says  that  at  the  spot  where  Dareius  joined  the 
bridge  the  distance  was  500  paces.  Chesney  (Ax- 
p>ed.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  326)  makes  out  the  width 
at  the  nari-owest  point,  between  Rumili-Hisdr  and 
AnadoU-Hisdr,  to  be  about  600  yards.  Further 
omvards  the  channel  varies  in  breadth,  from  600  or 
700  yards  to  about  1000  yards,  and  at  the  gate  of 
the  Seraglio  it  extends  as  far  as  1640  yards.  The 
two  great  continents,  though  so  slightly  removed 
from  one  another,  are  not,  it  seems,  as  Pliny  (vi.  1) 
states,  quite  within  the  range  of  the  human  voice, 
nor  can  the  singing  of  the  birds  on  one  coast,  nor 
the  barking  of  dogs  on  the  other,  be  heard.  With 
regard  to  the  well-known  theoiy  of  Polybius  as  to 
the  choking  up  of  the  Black  Sea  (Euxeinus),  it  may 
be  observed,  that  the  soundings  which  have  been 
made  in  this  strait  show  a great  depth  of  water. 
(Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  107.) 

III.  History  and  Antiquities.  — The  pressing  for* 
ward  by  the  Hellenic  race  towards  the  east  about 
twelve  centuries  before  our  aera,  when  regarded  as 
an  historical  event,  is  called  the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts  to  Colchis.  According  to  Humboldt 
(^Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  Eng.  tians.),  the  actual 
reality,  which  in  this  narration  is  clothed  in  a my- 
thical garb,  or  mingled  with  ideal  features  to  which 
the  minds  of  the  narrators  gave  birth,  was  the  ful- 
filment of  a national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable 
Euxine.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  names  of 
many  of  the  places  of  the  two  opposite  coasts  bear 
evidence  to  their  supposed  connection  with  this  period 
of  Grecian  adventure,  while  the  crowd  of  temples  and 
votive  altars  which  were  scattered  in  such  lavish 
profusion  upon  the  richly  wooded  banks  of  the  strait 
displayed  the  enterprise  or  the  fears  of  the  later 
mariners  who  ventured  on  the  traces  of  the  Argo- 
nauts. The  Bosporus  has  been  minutely  described 
by  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  the  author  of  an  ava- 
ttXovs  BoairSpov,  about  A.  D.  190  (Hudson,  Geog. 
Minor,  vol.  iii.),  and  by  P.  Gyllius,  a French  tra- 
veller of  the  16th  century  (Gronovii  Thesaurus, 
vol.  vi.  p.  3086),  Tournefort  ( Voyage  au  Levant, 
Lettre  xv.),  and  Von  Hammer  {Constantinopel  uni 
die  Bosporus'). 

A.  The  European  Coast. 

1.  Aianteion  iFunduklu),  an  altar  erected  to 
Ajax,  son  of  Telamon,  and  the  temple  of  Ptolemaeus 
Philadelphus,  to  whom  the  Byzantines  paid  divine 
honours.  (Dionys.  B.) 

2.  Petka  Thermastis  (Beschiktasche  or  Cradle 
Stone),  a rock  distinguished  for  its  form;  the  road- 
stead near  this  rock  was  fonnerly  called  Pentecori- 
CON,  or  Anchorage  of  the  Fifty-oared  Ships.  Not 
far  from  this  was  the  Jasunium,  called  by  the  later 
Greeks  Diplokion,  or  double  column,  and  the  laurel 
grove.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ad<pvr}.) 
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3.  Arciiias  (OrtaJcoi). 

4.  Anaplus  (^K^lrutschesme)  or  Vicus  ]\Ii- 
CHAEUCUS,  from  the  celebrated  church  to  the  arch- 
angel Michael,  which  Constantine  the  Great  erected 
(Sozomen,  H.  E.  ii.  3),  and  Justinian  reneAved  Avith 
so  much  magnificence.  (Procop.  Aeclif.  i.  8.)  In 
the  5th  centmy  this  place  AA'as  remarkable  for  the 

' Stjlites  or  Pillar  Saints.  (Cedrenus,  p.  340.) 

5.  Hestiae  (^Arnaudhoi),  the  point  of  the  rocky 
promontory  Avhich  here  shuts  in  the  Bosporus  AAuthin 
its  naiTOAvest  breadth,  and  therefore  produces  the 
greatest  current  in  the  channel  (ueya  ^evfjLa,  Polyb. 
1.  c.).  Here  stood  the  church  of  S.  Theodora,  in 
AA'hich,  under  Alexius,  the  son  of  Manuel  Comnenus, 
the  conspiracy  against  the  Protosebast  Avas  com- 
menced. (Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire^  Ami.  xau.  p.  314.) 

6.  Chelae  (^BebeJc),  a bay  on  Avhich  Avas  a temple 
to  Artemis  Dictynna. 

7.  Promontorium  Hermaeum ( 

the  promontory  at  the  foot  of  AA'hich  Mandrocles  built 
the  bridge  of  Dareius,  though  its  site  must  not  be 
looked  for  in  a straight  line  betAA'een  Rumili-Hisdr 
and  Anadoli-Hisdr,  but  a little  higher  up,  AA'here 
the  sea  is  more  tranquil.  On  this  and  on  the  oppo- 
site side  Avere  the  old  castles  AA'hich,  under  the  Greek 
empire,  A\-ere  used  as  state  prisons,  under  the  tre- 
mendous name  of  Lethe,  or  toAA’ers  of  oblivion  (Gibbon, 
Tol.  iii.  p.  6),  and  AA-ere  destroyed  and  strengthened 
by  Mohammed  II.  before  the  siege  of  Constantinople. 

8.  PoRTUS  1\IULIERU3I  (^Baltaliman,  Plin.  iv.  12 ; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  rvvaiKoir6\is'). 

9.  Sinus  Lasthenes  or  Leosthexes  (Stenia, 
Steph.  B.  1.  c.).  The  reading  in  Pliny  (1.  c.)  should 
be  Leosthenes,  instead  of  Casthenes,  called  by  the 
later  Byzantines  Sosthenes  (Niceph.  p.  35;  comp. 
Epi(jram  by  Leont.  Schol.  Anthnl.  Planud.  284),  the 
fairest,  largest,  and  most  remarkable  harbour  of  the 
whole  Bosporus. 

10.  Cautes  Bacchiae  (JeniTcoi),  so  called  be- 
cause the  currents,  dancing  like  Bacchanals,  beat 
against  the  shore. 

11.  Phar:macia  (^Therapia'),  deri\'ed  its  name 
from  the  poison  AA'hich  jMedea  threAv  upon  the  coast. 
The  euphemism  of  later  ages  has  converted  the 
poison  into  health. 

12.  Claves  Ponti  (^KefelUcot),  the  key  of  the 
Euxine,  as  here  the  first  vicav  of  the  open  sea  is  ob- 
tained. 

13.  Sinus  Profundus  (Bo^u/coAttos  : Bujuk- 
dereK). 

14.  Si:mas  (^Mesaihuonu). 

15.  Scletuinas  {Sarigavi). 

16.  Serapeion  {Rumili-kawdk,  Polyb.  iv.  39). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  319)  calls  it  the  temple  of  the  By- 
zantmes,  and  the  one  on  the  opposite  shore  the  temple 
of  the  Chalcedonians.  The  Genoese  castles,  AA'hich 
defended  the  Strait  and  levied  the  toll  of  the  Bospo- 
rus in  the  time  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  AA'ere  situ- 
ated on  the  summits  of  tAvo  opposite  hills. 

17.  Gypopolis  {Karibdsche'),  the  mass  of  rock 
AA'hich  closes  the  harbour  of  BvjuMiman  (PoRTUS 
Ephesioru:m). 

18.  Cyaneae  Insulae  (Kvaveai,  Herod,  iv.  85, 
89;  Diod.  v.  47,  xi.  3;  Strab.  i.  p.  21  ; Dem.  de 
Fals.  Leg.  p.  429  ; ~2vfjL7r\riyades,  Eurip.  Med.  2, 
1263;  Jphig.  in  Taur.  241;  Apollod.  i.  9.  § 22; 
IlAay/cTai,  Apoll.  Khod.  iv.  860,  939;  comp.  Plin. 
A-i.  12),  the  islands  AA'hich  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the 
channel.  Strabo  (p.  319)  correctly  describes  their 
number  and  situation ; he  calls  them  “ tAA'o  little 
isles,  one  'apun  the  Eiu'opean,  and  the  other  on  the 
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Asiatic  side  of  the  strait,  separated  from  each  other 
by  20  stadia.”  The  more  ancient  accounts,  repre- 
senting them  as  .'sometimes  separated,  and  at  other 
times  joined  together,  AA-ere  explained  by  Toumefort, 
who  observed  that  each  of  them  consists  of  one 
craggy  island,  but  that  when  the  sea  is  disturbed  the 
water  covers  the  lower  parts,  so  as  to  make  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  either  resemble  insular  rocks.  They 
are,  in  fact,  each  joined  to  the  mainland  by  a kind  of 
isthmus,  and  appear  as  islands  Avhen  this  is  inun- 
dated, which  always  happens  in  stormy  weather. 
Upon  the  one  on  the  European  side  are  the  remains 
of  the  altar  dedicated  by  the  Romans  to- Apollo. 
(Clarke,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  431.) 

B.  The  Asiatic  Coast. 

1.  Ancyraeum  Prom.  {Jum-burwrC). 

2.  CoRACiUM  Prom.  (Fil-burun'). 

3.  Panteichion  or  Mancipium. 

4.  Estiae  (Plin.  v.  43). 

5.  Hieron  (Anaddli-kawdL),  the  “ sacred  open- 
ing ” at  AA'hich  Jason  is  said  to  have  offered  sacrifice 
to  the  twelve  gods.  (Polyb.  iv.  43.)  Here  was  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  Peripl.  ad  fin.),  or 
temple  of  the  Chalcedonians.  (Strab.  p.  319.)  It 
has  been  supposed  that  it  was  fi'om  this  temple  that 
Dareius  sun  eyed  the  Euxine.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  But 
as  it  is  not  easy  to  reconcile  Herodotus’s  statement 
AA'ith  the  common  notion  of  the  situation  of  the 
temple,  it  may  be  inferred  that  this  took  place  some- 
where at  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  as,  from  its  pe- 
culiar sanctity,  the  whole  district  went  under  this 
general  title.  This  spot,  as  the  place  for  levying 
duties  on  the  vessels  sailing  in  and  out  of  the  Euxine, 
was  wrested  from  the  Byzantines  by  Prusias,  who 
carried  away  all  the  materials.  On  making  peace, 
he  Avas  obliged  to  restore  them.  (Polyb.  iv.  50 — 52.) 
Near  this  place,  on  a part  of  the  shore  which  Pro- 
copius (^Aedif.  i.  9)  calls  Mochadium,  Justinian 
dedicated  a church  to  the  archangel  Michael;  the 
guardianship  of  the  strait  being  consigned  to  the 
leader  of  the  host  of  heaven. 

6.  Argyronium  Prom.,  with  a Nosocomium  or 
hospital  built  by  Justinian.  (Procop.  1.  c.) 

7.  The  Couch  (kAjVt])  of  Heracles  (Juscha 
TagK),  or  mountain  of  Joshua,  because,  according  to 
Moslem  belief,  Joshua  is  buried  here.  — Giants 
Mountain. 

8.  Sinus  Amycus  {Beglios'),  with  the  spot  named 
Ad(prr]  MairopePT],  from  the  laurel  which  caused 
insanity  in  those  that  wore  the  branches.  Situated 
80  stadia  from  Byzantimn,  and  40  from  the  temple 
of  Zeus  Urius  (Arrian,  Period.'),  fonnerly  famous  for 
the  sword-fish,  which  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  Bosporus. 

9.  NicoroLis  (Plin.  v.  43 ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.). 

10.  Echaea  Treptppooj',  or  “stream-girt”  {Kan~ 
dill). 

11.  Protos  and  Deuteros  Di.scus  ('Poi^ouuat 
''Aupai : Kulle-bagdschessi),  or  bluffs  against  which 
the  waters  beat.  At  this  part  of  the  coast,  called 
by  Procopius  {Aedif.  i.  8)  Bpoxoi,  or,  in  earlier 
times,  Upooxdot,  from  its  jutting  out,  Justinian 
built  the  church  to  the  archangel  Slichael  which 
faced  the  one  on  the  European  coast. 

12.  Chrysopolis.  [Chrysopolis.]  [E.B.J.] 

BOSTRA  (ra  Boarpa,  Boarpa:  O.T.  Bozrah, 

properly  Botzrah  ; LXX.  BoaSp  : Eth.  Boarp-nvos, 
Boarpaios,  Steph.  B. : Busrah,  Boszrah,  Botzra,  Ru.), 
a city  of  Arabia,  in  an  oasis  of  the  Syrian  Desert,  a 
little  more  than  1°  S.  of  Damascus.  It  lay  in  the 
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S.  part  of  the  district  of  Auranitis,  the  modem  Uaou- 
ran,  of  which  it  was  the  capital  in  the  middle  ages 
(Abulfeda),  and  is  still  one  of  its  chief  cities. 

Respecting  its  earliest  history,  doubts  have  been 
thrown  upon  the  identity  of  the  Bozrah  of  the  0.  T. 
with  the  Bostra  of  writers  under  the  Roman  empire, 
chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  former  was  a principal 
city  of  the  Edomites,  whose  territory,  it  is  urged, 
lay  too  far  S.  to  include  the  site  of  Bostra  {Gen. 
xxxvi.  33;  Is.  xxxiv.  6,  Ixiii.  1;  Jer.  xlix.  13,  22; 
Amos,  i.  12),  while,  in  one  passage  {Jer.  xlviii.  24), 
a Bozrah  of  the  Moabites  is  mentioned ; and  hence, 
by  a well-known  expedient  of  hasty  criticism,  it  has 
been  inferred  that  there  were  two  Bozrahs,  the  one 
belonging  to  Edom,  and  the  other  to  Moab ; the  latter 
corresponding  to  Bostra  in  Auranitis,  and  the  former 
occupying  the  site  of  the  modern  Busseyra,  in  the 
mountains  of  Idumea.  But,  as  the  notices  of  Boz- 
rah in  the  0.  T.  have  all  the  appearance  of  referring 
to  someone  well-kno\vn  place,  and  as  the  extent  of 
the  territories  of  the  border  peoples  varied  greatly  at 
different  times,  it  is  at  least  eqiially  probable  that 
the  possessions  of  Edom  extended  as  far  as  Bostra, 
and  that,  from  being  on  the  frontier  of  the  Moabites, 
it  had  been  taken  by  the  latter  when  Jeremiah  wrote. 
The  notice  of  Bossora  {BScraopa)  in  the  first  book  of 
Maccabees  (1  Macc.  v.  26)  confirms  this  view. ' (Cal- 
met,  ad  Jer.  xlix.  13;  Von  Raumcr,  Paldst.  p.  165, 
and  in  Berghaus’s  1830,  p.  564;  Winer, 

Bihl.  Rcalworterbuch,  s.v.',  Kitto,  Piet.  Bill.  n.  on 
Jer.  xlix.  13.) 

Cicero  mentions  an  independent  chieftain  of  Bostra 
{Bostrenum : ad  Q.  F.  ii.  12).  The  city  was  beau- 
tified by  Trajan,  who  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Ro- 
man province  of  Arabia,  an  event  commemorated  by 
the  inscription  NEA  TPAIANH  BOCTPA  on  its 
coins,  and  also  by  a local  era,  which  dated  from  A.  d. 
105.  {Chron.  Pasch.  p.  253,  ed.  Paris,  p.  472,  ed. 
Bonn;  Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  iii.  p.  500,  et 
.seq. : John  Malala  erroneously  ascribes  its  elevation 
to  Augustus,  instead,  of  Trajan,  Chron.  ix.  p.  233, 
ed.  Bonn.)  Under  Alexander  Severus  it  was  made 
a colony,  and  its  coins  bear  the  epigraph  nova 
TRAJANA  ALEXANORIANA  COL.  BOSTRA.  (Da- 
masc.  ap.Phot.  Cod.  272;  Eckhel,  l.c.')  The  em- 
peror Philip,  who  was  a native  of  the  city,  conferred 
upon  it  the  title  of  Metropolis.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv. 
8;  Eckhel,  p.  502  ) It  is  described  at  this  period 
as  a great,  populous,  and  well  fortified  city  (Amm. 
Marc.  1.  c.),  lying  24  M.  P.  north-east  of  Adraa 
{Edrei),  and  four  days’  journey  S.  of  Damascus. 
(Euseb.  Onom.  \ Hierocl. ; Not.  Imp.  Or.')  Ptolemy 
mentions  it,  among  the  cities  of  Arabia  Petraea,  with 
tlie  surname  of  Asyiccu,  in  allusion  to  the  Legio  III. 
Cyrenai'ea,  whose  head-quarters  were  fixed  here  by 
Trajan.  It  is  one  of  his  points  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observation,  having  14|-  hours  in  its  longest 
day  and  being  distant  about  two-thirds  of  an  hour 
E.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  v.  17.  § 7,  viii.  20.  § 21.) 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  a place  of  considerable  im- 
portance; being  the  seat,  first  of  a bishopric,  and 
afterwards  of  an  archbishopric,  ruling  over  twenty 
bishoprics,  and  forming  apparently  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Nestorians.  {Act.  Concil.  Nic.  Ephes.  Chal- 
ced.  ^’c.) 

Its  coins  range  from  the  Antonines  to  Caracalla. 
Several  of  them  bear  emblems  referring  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  Syrian  Dionysus,  under  the  name  of  Du- 
s ires,  a fact  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
reference  to  the  vineyards  of  Bozrah  in  the  magnifi- 
cent prophecy  of  Isaiah  (Ixiii.  1 — 3).  Some  scholars 
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even  derive  its  name  from  its  vineyards.  The  verbal 
root  hotzar  signifies  to  cut  off,  and  hence,  on  tlieone 
hand,  to  gather  the  vintage,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  make  inaccessible;  and  hence  some  make  Botzrah 
a place  of  vineyards,  others  an  inaccessible  fortress. 
(Eckhel,  p.  502 ; Gesenius,  Lexicon,  s.  v.) 

The  important  ruins  of  the  city  are  described  by 
Burckhardt  {Travels,  p.  226)  and  Robinson  {Bibl. 
Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  125).  The  desolation  of  this 
great  city,  which,  at  the  time  of  its  capture  by  the 
Arabs,  was  called  “ the  market-place  of  Syria,  Irak, 
and  the  Hejaz,”  furnishes  a striking  commentary  on 
the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  (xlix.  13).  [P.  S.] 

BOSTRE'NUS  {Boa-rpgvos:  Nahr  el-Ardy),  the 
“ graceful  ” river  upon  whose  waters  Sidon  was 
situated.  (Dionys.  Per.  913.)  The  stream  rises 
in  Mount  Lebanon,  NE.  of  Deir-el-Kamr  and  Bted- 
dm,  from  fountains  an  hour  and  a half  beyond  the 
village  of  El-Bdruk  ; it  is  at  first  a wild  torrent, 
and  its  course  nearly  south-west.  (Burkhardt, 
Syria,  p.  206;  Robinson,  Travels,  vol.  iii.  p.  429; 
Gh.Qsnej,Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.467.)  [E.B.  J.] 
BOTERDUM,  a place  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  only  mentioned  by  Martial  (xii.  18. 
10—12):  — 

“ Hie  pigri  colimus  labore  dulci 
Boterdum  Plateamque:  Celtiberis 
Haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terris.”  [P.  S.] 
BOTIAEIUM  (BoT'icteioj',  Steph.  s v. : Eth.  Be- 
Tiaevs),  a city  of  Phrygia,  on  a lake  Attaea,  which 
produces  salt.  As  the  lake  is  in  Phrj^gia,  and  a salt 
lake,  it  is  possible  that  this  Attaea  may  be  Strabo’s 
Tattaea.  [G.  L.] 

BOTRYS  (Bdrpus;  Botrys,  Botrus,  Pewf.  Tab.: 
Boarpvs,  Theophan.  Chronogr.  p.  193:  Eth. 

BorpvrjvSs,  Steph.  B. ; Hierocles;  Plin.  v.  20; 
Pomp.  Mela  i.  12.  § 3:  Bdtrun),  a town  of  Phoe- 
nicia, upon  the  coast,  12  M.  P.  north  of  Byblus 
(Tab.  Pent.),  and  a fortress  of  the  robbei’  tribes  (jf 
Mt.  Libanus  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755),  which  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  historian  Menander,  as  quoted  by 
Josephus  {Antig.  viii.  3.  § 2),  founded  by  Itbobal, 
king  of  Tyre.  It  was  taken  with  other  cities  by 
Antiochus  the  Great  in  his  Phoenician  campaign. 
(Polyb.  V.  68.)  Bdtrun  is  a small  town, with  a port 
and  300  or  400  houses,  chiefly  belonging  to  Ma- 
ronites,  with  a few  which  are  occupied  by  Greeks 
and  Turks.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  454.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BOTTIAEA.  [Macedonia.] 

BOVIA'NUM  {BdiavSu,  or  Bovi'avou:  Eth.  Bo- 
vianensis:  Bojano),  a city  of  Samnium,  situated  in 
the  very  heart  of  that  country,  close  to  the  sources 
of  the  river  Tifernus,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
lofty  mountains.  We  learn  from  Livy  (ix.  31 ) that 
it  was  the  capital  of  the  tribe  of  the  Pentri,  and  a 
very  wealthy  and  powerful  city.  Hence  it  plays  no 
unimportant  part  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  especially  the  second,  during 
which  the  scene  of  the  contest  lay  principally  in  the 
country  of  the  Pentrians.  It  was  first  besieged,  but 
without  success,  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Poetelius 
and  C.  Sulpicius  in  b.  c.  314  ; but  three  years  after- 
ivards  was  taken  by  C.  Junius  Bubulcus,  when  a 
greater  booty  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors  than 
from  any  other  Samnite  city.  (Liv.  ix.  28,  31.)  The 
Romans,  however,  did  not  retain  possession  of  it : and 
though  it  was  again  taken  by  their  armies  in  b.  c. 
305,  they  appear  to  have  evacuated  it  shortly  after- 
wards: as  at  the  commencement  of  the  Third  Sam- 
nite War,  B.  c.  298,  it  was  a third  time  taken  by 
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the  consul  Cn.  Fulvius.  (Liv.ix.  44,  x.  12 ; Xiobnhr, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  242,243.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War  it 
was  more  than  once  made  the  head-quarters  of  a 
Eoman  army,  as  a point  of  importance  in  a military 
^^ew  (Liv.  XXV.  13),  and  during  the  great  Social 
War  it  again  assumed  a position  of  the  highest  rank, 
being  made  for  a time,  after  the  fall  of  Corfinium, 
the  capital  of  the  confederates  and  the  seat  of  their 
general  council.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  51.)  It  was, 
however,  taken  by  Sulla  by  a sudden  assault;  but 
fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Marsic  general  Pom- 
paedius  Silo,  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was  the 
scene  of  his  latest  triumph.  (App.  1.  c.\  Jul.  Obseq. 
116.)  In  the  devastation  of  Samnium  which  fol- 
lowed, Bo\nanum  fully  shared,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  in  his  day  almost  entirely  depopulated  (v.p.250). 
We  learn,  however,  that  a military  colony  was  esta- 
blished there  by  Caesar,  and  Pliny  even  speaks  of 
two  colonies  of  the  name : “ Colonia  Bovianum  vetus 
et  alterum  cognomine  Undecumanorum.”  The  latter 
was  probably  that  established  by  Caesar:  the  epoch 
of  tlie  former  is  uncertain,  but  it  appears  from  its 
name  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sam- 
nite  city.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  231 ; 
Zumpt  de  Colon,  pp.  256,  305.)  No  subsequent 
author  notices  this  distinction:  but  the  continued 
existence  of  Bovianum  under  the  Poman  Empire  as  a 
municipal  town,  apparently  of  some  consideration, 
with  its  senate  (Ordo  Bovianensium)  and  other  local 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  as  well  as  by 
Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67  ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  102  ; Tab.  Pent.;  Iiiscrr. ap  Komanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  442,  443.) 

The  Roman  city  of  Bovianum,  which  appears  to 
have  been  situated  in  the  plain  or  low  grounds  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tifemas,  was  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed by  an  earthquake  in  the  9th  century:  its 
site  is  now  covered  with  marshy  alluvial  soil,  in 
which  ancient  remains  have  been  discovered.  The 
modem  city  of  Bojano  occupies  a rocky  hill,  one  of 
the  last  off-shoots  of  the  lofty  mountain  mass  called 
Monte  Matese,  which  completely  overshadows  it  on 
the  S.  W. : and  it  is  probable  that  this  was  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Samnite  city.  Some  portions  of  its 
ancient  walls,  con  tracted  of  polygonal  blocks  in  a 
very  massive  style,  are  still  visible.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  441;  Craven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  160.) 
Mommsen,  however,  the  latest  author  who  has  in- 
vestigated the  topography  of  these  regions,  regards 
the  modem  Bojano  as  the  site  only  of  “ Bovianum 
Undecumanorum,”  and  would  transfer  the  ancient 
Samnite  city  “ Bovianum  Vetus  ” to  a place  called 
Pietrahhondante  near  Agnone.,  about  20  miles  to  the 
N.,  where  there  certainly  appear  to  be  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  city.  (i\Iommsen,  Unter  Ital.  Dialecte, 
p.  171 — 173.)  The  expression  of  Silius  Italicus 
{Boviania  lustra,  viii.  566)  is  strikingly  descriptive 
of  the  scenery  m the  neighbourhood  of  Bojano : the 
“ narrow  glens  and  impenetrable  thickets  ” of  the 
Monte  Matese.  (Craven,  ?.c.).  [E.  H.  B.] 

BOVILLAE  (Bf/Z'AAai:  Eth.  Boi'AAat'ds,  Bovil- 
lanus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the 
Appian  Way  about  12  miles  from  Rome.  It  is  one 
of  the  towns  whose  foundation  is  expressly  assigned 
to  a colony  from  Alba  Longa  (^Orig.  Gentis  Rom. 
17 ; Comp.  Diod.  vii.  ap.  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185):  and 
the  inhabitants  appear  indeed  to  have  claimed  a 
special  relation  with  that  city,  whence  we  find  them 
assuming  in  inscriptions,  of  Imperial  date,  the  titles 
“ Albani  Longani  Bovillenses”  (Orell.  Inscr.  119, 
2252).  After  the  fall  of  Alba,  Bovillae  became  an 
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independent  city,  and  was  one  of  the  thirty  which  in 
B.c.  493  composed  the  Latin  League.  (Diotiys.  v. 
61,  where  we  should  certainly  read  Bo'iKXavuv,  and 
not  BooKavobv.  Niebuhr,  in  his  discussion  of  this 
important  passage,  has  accidentally  omitted  the 
name.)  Hence  we  find  it  long  afterwards  noticed 
as  partaking  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9.)  It  is  mentioned  both  by  Diony- 
sius and  Plutarch  among  the  cities  taken  by  the 
Volscians  under  Coriolanus  (Dionys.  viii.  20 ; Plut. 
Cor.  29,  where  we  should  read  BotAAat  for  BdAAoj): 
the  former  calls  it  at  this  time  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Latium,  but  its  name  is  not  again 
mentioned  during  the  wars  of  Rome  with  the  Vol- 
scians. Floras  indeed  speaks  of  the  Romans  as  hav- 
ing celebrated  a triumph  over  Bovillae  (I.  11.  § 6), 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake,  or  a rhetorical  inac- 
curacy. Like  many  other  Latin  towns  it  seems  to 
have  fallen  into  decay  in  the  later  ages  of  the 
Republic,  and  though  Sulla  established  a mili- 
tary colony  there  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  231),  Cicero 
speaks  of  it  in  his  time  as  a poor  decayed  place, 
though  still  retaining  its  municipal  privileges.  (P?’0 
Plane.  9.) 

It  was  on  the  Appian  Way,  close  to  Bovillae, 
that  Clodius  was  killed  by  Milo,  whence  Cicero 
alludes  to  that  event  by  the  phrase  of  “ pugna  Bovil- 
lana”  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  21;  Cic.  ad  Att.  v.  13); 
and  it  was  here  that  the  body  of  Augustus  rested  on 
its  way  to  Rome,  and  where  it  was  met  by  the 
funeral  convoy  of  Roman  knights  who  conducted  it 
from  thence  to  the  city.  (Suet.  Aug.  100.)  The 
Julian  family  appears  to  have  had  previous  to  this 
some  peculiar  sacred  rites  or  privileges  at  Bovillae, 
probably  owing  to  their  Alban  origin : and  after  this 
event,  Tiberius  erected  there  a chapel  or  “sacrarium  ” 
of  the  Julia  gens;  and  instituted  Circensian  games  in 
its  honour,  which  continued  to  be  celebrated  for  some 
time.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  41,  xv.  23.)  Owing  to  the 
favours  thus  bestowed  on  it,  as  well  as  to  its  favour- 
able situation  close  to  the  Appian  Way,  and  at  so 
short  a distance  from  Rome  (whence  it  is  called 
“ suburbanae  Bovillae  ” by  Propertius  and  Ovid),  it 
appears  to  have  recovered  from  its  declining  con- 
dition, and  became  under  the  Roman  empire  a tole- 
rably flourishing  municipal  town.  (Propert.  iv.  1. 
33;  Ovid.  Fast.  iii.  667;  Martial,  ii.  6.  15;  Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  2,  46;  Orell.  Tns'er.  2625,  3701.)  The 
name  (corraptly  written  ‘ Bobellas  ’)  is  found  for  the 
last  time  in  the  Tabula:  the  period  of  its  destruction 
is  unknown,  but  it  appears  to  have  completely  ceased 
to  exist  in  the  middle  ages,  so  that  its  very  site  was 
forgotten.  Holstenius  placed  it  at  a spot  called  the 
Osteria  delle  Fratoeehie,  rather  too  near  Rome:  the 
actual  towm,  as  proved  by  the  ruins  lately  discovered, 
lay  a short  distance  to  the  right  of  the  Appian  Way, 
and  a cross  road  or  diveriieulum,  which  led  to  it, 
branched  off  from  the  high  road  at  the  12th  mile- 
stone. The  station  given  in  the  Tabula  must  have 
been  at  this  point,  and  it  is  therefore  clear  that  the 
distance  should  be  xii.  instead  of  x.  Recent  exca- 
vations have  brought  to  light  the  remains  of  the 
Circus,  in  which  the  games  noticed  by  Tacitus  were 
celebrated,  and  which  are  in  unusually  good  preserva- 
tion : also  those  of  a small  theatre  and  the  rains  of 
an  edifice,  supposed  with  much  plausibility  to  be  the 
sanctuary  of  the  Julian  gens.  A curious  altar  of 
very  ancient  style,  with  the  inscription  ‘ Vediove'i 
Patrei  Gentiles  Juliei,’  confirms  the  fact  of  the  early 
connexion  of  this  gens  with  Bovillae.  (Nibby,  Bin- 
torni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  302 — 312;  Gell’s  Top.  of 
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Rome,  pp.  123 — 125;  Orell.  Inscr.  1287 ; Klausen, 
Aeneas  imd die  Penaten,  vol.  ii.  p.  1083.  [E.H.B.] 
BOVINDA  (Boyoufj'Sa,  Ptol.  ii.  2 § 8),  a river  in 
Ireland,  the  Boyne.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BO'VIUM,  a place  in  Britain,  ten  miles,  accord- 
in,2f  to  the  Itinerary,  from  Deva  (^Chester),  in  the 
direction  of  Uroconium  (JJroxeter),  and  placed,  by 
modern  inquirers,  at  Bangor,  Aldford,  Bunhury, 
Stretton,  and  other  unsatisfactory  localities  south  of 
Chester.  In  order  to  increase  the  claims  of  Bangor 
the  V has  been  changed  into  n,  and  Bonium  suggested. 
(Horseley,  Britannia  Romana,  iii.  2.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BOXUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  between 
Aquae  Nisineii  {Bowrhon  I'Anci),  and  Augustodu- 
num  (^Autun),  according  to  the  Table.  D’Anville 
supposes  that  it  may  be  Bussiere,  the  distance  of 
which  from  Autun  agrees  pretty  well  with  the  dis- 
tance 8 in  the  Table  from  Boxum  to  Augustodu- 
num.  [G.  L.] 

BOZRAH.  [Bostra.] 

BRABONIACUM,  mentioned  only  in  the  Notitia, 
and  probably  but  another  form  for  Bremetonacae 
{OverhorougK).  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRA'CARA  AUGUSTA  (BpaiKap  Avyovara, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 39;  Augusta  Bracaria,  Geog.  Rav. 
iv.  43;  Braga,  Ru.),  a city  in  the  NW.  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  the  capital  of  the  Callai’ci 
Bracarii,  who  dwelt  between  the  rivers  Durius  and 
Mirius,  and  the  seat  of  a conventus  juridicus.  It 
stood  at  the  meeting  of  four  roads,  some  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  not  far  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Naebis  (^Cavado).  Among  its  ruins  are  the 
remains  of  an  aqueduct  and  amphitheatre.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  s.  34;  7im.  pp.  420,  422,  423,  427, 
429;  Auson.  de  Nob.  Urb.  8,  quaeque  sinu  pelagi 
jactat  se  Bracara  dives;  Morales,  Ant.  pp.  102, 
103;  Minano,  Diccion.  vol.  ii.  p.  136.)  [P.  S.] 

BRA'CARI,  BRACA'RII.  [Gallaecia.] 
BRA'CCIUM.  The  following  inscription  found 
at  Brugh,  near  Ashrigg,  has  suggested  the  word 
Bracchium,  as  the  name  Brugh,  in  its  Roman  form. 

IMP,  CAES.  L.  SEPTIMIO 
no.  PERTINACI.  AVGV.  . 

LMP.  CAESARI.  M.  AURELIO.  A.  . . . 
no.  FELICE  AVCVSTO.  . . 


BRACCHIO.  CAEMBNTICIVM. 

VI.  NERVI ORUM.  SVB.  CVRA.  L.  A. 

SENECION.  AMPLISSira. 

OPERI.  L.  VI.  SPIUS.  PRAE. 

. . LEGIO.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRACHMA'NES  (Bpax^uopey,  Steph.  B. : in 
other  writers  generally  in  the  genitive,  rb  edj/os 
Bpaxpdvwv,  rh  <pv\ov  Bpaxgdvwv:  also  Bpaxp-ou, 
Steph.  B.),  the  Brahmins,  or  priestly  caste  of  the 
Hindoos,  called  by  the  Greeks  (To<pLaTai,  and,  from 
their  habit  of  practising  bodily  asceticism  in  a state 
of  nudity,  rupLyoaocpiarai.  In  the  expedition  of 
Alexander,  their  peculiar  sentiments  and  practices 
and  position  among  the  natives  excited  the  con- 
queror’s attention,  and  led  to  inquiries,  the  results 
of  which  are  preserved  in  the  fragments  of  the  con- 
temporary historians,  and  in  the  compilations  of  later 
writers.  The  particulars  of  these  accounts,  agreeing  as 
tliey  do,  to  a great  extent,  with  the  better  information 
gained  through  our  own  intercourse  with  India,  it  is 
superfluous  to  insert  here ; the  reader  who  wishes  to 
compare  them  with  modern  knowledge  must  care- 
fully consult  the  original  authorities.  It  should  be 
obseived  that  Alexander’s  intercourse  with  them 
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was  not  entirely  peaceful;  for  they  are  found  inciting 
the  natives  to  resist  the  invader,  and  sufl’ering 
severely  in  consequence.  (Aristob.  Fr.  34.  p.  105, 
ed.  Didot;  ap.  Strab,  xv.  p.  714;  Onesicrit.  Fr.  10, 
p.  50,  ed.  Didot,  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  715,  and  Pint. 
Alex.  65,  Fr.  33,  p.  57,  ap.  Lucian,  de  Alort. 
Peregr.  26',  Nearch.  Fr.  7,  p.  60,  ap.  Strab.  xv. 
p.  716,  Fr.  11,  p.  61,  ap.  Arrian.  Ind.  11,  Fr.  37, 
p.  71,  ap.  Arrian.  Anab.  vii.  3.  § 8;  Cleitarch.  Fr. 
22.  a,  p.  83,  ap.  Diog.  Laert.  Prooem.  § 6 ; Diod.  xvii. 
102 — 107;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  712,  foil  ; Arrian.  Anab. 
vi.  7.  § 4,  vi.  16.  § 5;  Lucian.  Fugit.  6;  Pint.  Alex. 
69;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  41;  Curt.  viii.  9.  §.  31;  Cic. . 
Tusc.  V.  25;  Plin.  vi.  21 ; vii.  2;  Apul.  Flor.  vol.  ii. 
p.  130,  Bip.;  Suid.  s.v.;  Schneider,  Annot.  ad 
Aristot.  de  Animal,  vol.  ii.  p.  475;  Bohlen,  Alt.  Ind. 
vol.  i.  pp.  279,  287,  319,  vol.  ii.  p.  181;  Creuzer, 
/S'ym6oZf7,vol.i.p.482 ; Droysen,  A Zeaj.p.  503;  Lassen, 
de  Nominibus  quibus  a veteris  appellantur  Indorum 
philosophi,  in  the  Rhein.  Mus.  2nd  series,  vol.  i. 
p.  171,  for  1832.  See  also  India.)  In  several  of 
the  passages  now  cited,  the  Brachmans  are  spoken 
of  as  a distinct  tribe,  having  their  own  cities ; and 
various  geographical  positions  are  assigned  to  them. 
This  natural  result  of  imperfect  infonnation  assumes 
a definite  form  in  Diodorus  (xvii.  102,  103),  who 
mentions  Hannatelia  ( Ap^uaTT/Aia)  as  the  last  city 
of  the  Brachmans  on  the  Indus,  and  in  Ptolemy 
(vii.  1.  § 74),  who  places  the  Bpaxpdvai  gdyoi  at 
the  foot  of  a mountain  called  Bettigo  (Btjtti7c6), 
and  says  that  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Batae,  and 
have  a city  named  Brachma  (Bpdxg.t)).  [P.  S.] 
BRACHO'DES  (Bpax<IbT)s  &Kpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 10),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Byzacium,  in 
N.  Africa,  forming  the  N.  headland  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis.  It  is  called  Ammonis  (awpo  ‘'App.tavos 
Ba\i6o)yos)  by  Strabo,  who  mentions  the  tunny- 
fisheries  off  it  (xvii.  p.  834).  It  was  called  Caput 
Vada  (KaTrooT^aSa)  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  who 
built  upon  it  a town  of  the  same  name,  in  memory 
of  the  landing  of  Belisarius  in  the  Vandalic  War 
(Procop.  Aed.  vi.  6);  and  it  still  retains  the  name 
Kapoudia,  with  the  ruins  of  the  city.  (Shaw, 
Travels,  p.  101 ; Barth,  Wanderungen,  pp.  176, 
190.)  ^ [P.S.] 

BRADANUS,  a river  of  Lucania,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
(p.  1 04),  but  which  is  undoubtedly  the  same  still 
called  the  Bradano,  a considerable  river,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  near  Venusia,  and  flows  into  the 
gulf  of  Tarentum,  immediately  to  the  N.  of  Meta- 
pontum.  It  appears  to  have  formed  in  ancient  times 
the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Apulia  or  Cala- 
bria, as  it  still  does  between  the  provinces  of  Basili- 
cata and  Terra  d' Otranto.  Appian  (^B.  C.  v.  93) 
speaks  of  a nver  of  the  same  name  (TvSraixos  eTrco- 
vv/j.os'),  near  Metapontum,  which  can  hardly  be  any 
other  than  the  Bradano:  hence  it  would  appear 
that  near  its  mouth  it  was  known  by  the  name  of 
that  city,  although  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course 
it  was  termed  the  Bradanus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRA'NCHIDAE  (Bpdyxibai).  “ After  Posei- 
deion,  the  promontory  in  the  temtoiy  of  the  Milesians, 
is  the  oracle  of  Apollo  Didymeus  at  Branchidae,  about 
18  stadia  the  ascent  (from  the  sea).”  (Strab.  p.  634.) 
The  remains  of  the  temple  are  visible  to  one  who 
sails  along  the  coast.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  ^c., 
vol.  ii.  p.  29.)  Pliny  (v.  29)  places  it  180  stadia 
from  Miletus,  and  20  from  the  sea.  It  was  in  the 
Milesian  territory,  and  above  the  harbour  Panormus. 
(Herod,  i.  157.)  The  name  of  the  site  of  the  temple 
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was  Didyma  or  Did3'mi  (AiSo^ua,  Steph.  s.  u. ; Herod, 
vi.  19),  as  we  might  also  infer  from  the  name  of 
Apollo  Didymeus;  but  the  place  was  also  called 
Branchidae,  which  was  the  name  of  a body  of  priests 
who  had  the  care  of  the  temple.  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia  (Herod,  i.  46,  92),  consulted  the  oracle,  and 
made  rich  presents  to  the  temple.  The  god  of  Bran- 
chidae was  consulted  by  all  the  lonians  and  Aeolians; 
and  Necos,  king  of  Egypt,  after  he  had  taken  Ca- 
dytis  (Herod,  ii.  159),  sent  to  the  god  the  armour  in 
which  he  had  been  victorious.  We  may  infer  that 
the  Lime  of  this  god  had  been  carried  to  Egypt  by 
the  l\Iilesians,  at  least  as  early  as  the  time  of  Necos. 
After  the  revolt  of  Miletus,  and  its  capture  by  the 
I’ersians  (b.  c.  494)  in  the  time  of  the  first  Darius, 
the  sacred  place  at  Didyma,  that  is  the  sacred  place 
of  Apollo  Didymeus.  both  the  temple  and  the  oracular 
shrine  were  robbed  and  burnt  by  the  Persians.  If 
this  is  true,  there  was  hardly  time  for  the  temple  to 
be  rebuilt  and  burnt  again  by  Xerxes,  the  son  of 
Darius,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  634);  who  also  has  a 
story  that  the  priests  (the  Branchidae)  gave  up  the 
ti'easures  to  Xerxes  when  he  was  flying  back  from 
Greece,  and  accompanied  him,  to  escaj>e  the  punish- 
ment of  their  treachery  and  sacrilege.  (Comp.  Strab. 
p.517.) 

The  temple  was  subsequently  rebuilt  by  the  Mi- 
lesians on  an  enormous  scale;  but  it  was  so  large, 
says  Strabo,  that  it  remained  without  a roof.  A 
village  grew  up  within  the  sacred  precincts,  which 
contained  several  temples  and  chapels.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2)  says  that  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Didymi 
was  older  than  the  Ionian  settlements  in  Asia.  The 
tomb  of  Neleus  was  shown  on  the  way  from  Miletus 
to  Didj^mi,  as  Pausanias  writes  it.  It  was  adorned 
with  many  most  costly  and  ancient  ornaments. 
(Strabo.) 

A road  called  the  Sacred  Way  led  from  the  sea 
up  to  the  temple ; it  “ was  bordered  on  either  side 
with  statues  on  chairs,  of  a single  block  of  stone, 
with  the  feet  close  together  and  the  hands  on  the 
knees, — an  exact  imitation  of  the  avenues  of  the 
temples  of  Egypt.”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239.) 
Sir  W.  Cell  copied  from  the  chair  of  a sitting  statue 
on  this  way,  a Boustrophedon  inscription,  which  con- 
tains raTToWoovi,  that  is  rep  AttoWodui.  The  temple 
at  Branchidae  was  of  white  marble,  in  some  parts 
bluish.  There  remain  only  two  columns  with  the 
architrave  still  standing ; the  rest  is  a heap  of  ruins. 
The  height  of  the  columns  is  63  feet,  with  a dia- 
meter of  62  feet  at  the  base  of  the  shaft.  It  has 
21  columns  on  the  flanks,  and  4 between  the  antae 
of  the  pronaos,  112  in  all;  for  it  was  decastyle  dip- 
teral. Chandler  describes  the  position  and  appeai- 
ance  of  the  ruins  of  Apollo’s  temple  at  Didyma  (c. 
43,  French  Tr.  with  the  notes  of  Servois  and  Barbie 
Du  Bocage ; see  also  the  Ionian  Antiquities,  pub- 
lished by  the  Dilettanti  Society).  [G.  L.] 

BRANCHIDAE  (Bpayxi^ai,  Strab.  xiv.  p.  633; 
rb  TU)U  Bpayx'tSctiU  &arv,  Strab.  xi.  p.  517),  a small 
town  in  Sogdiana  which  Alexander  the  Great  de- 
stroyed, because  it  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
priests  of  the  temple  of  Apcllo  Didymeus,  near  iMiletus. 
[See  above.]  Xerxes  subsequently  allowed  them  to 
settle  at  a place  in  Sogdiana,  which  they  named  Bran- 
chidae. Curtius  (vii.  5)  gives  a graphic  account 
of  what  he  justl}"  calls  the  cruel  vengeance  of  Alex- 
ander against  the  descendants  of  these  traitors,  re- 
marking that  the  people  still  retained  the  manners 
of  their  former  count ly,  and  that,  though  they  had 
acquired  also  the  native  language  of  their  new  home, 
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they  still  spoke  them  own  tongue  with  little  dege- 
neracy. [V.] 

BRANNODU  NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  under  the  “ Comes  Littoris  Saxonici 
per  Britanniam.”  Name  for  name,  and  place  for 
place,  it  agrees  with  Brancaster,  in  Norfolk,  and  was 
the  most  northern  station  of  the  Litus.  It  was  under 
a Praepositus  Equitum  Dalmatarum.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BRANNOGE'NIUM  (Bpawoy4viov'),  a place  in 
Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 18)  as  a 
town  of  the  Ordovices.  H.  Horsely  agrees  with 
Camden  in  considering  it  to  be  the  Branonium,  and 
also  the  Bravinnium,  of  the  Itinerary,  but  differs 
from  him  in  fixing  it  in  the  parts  about  Ludlow, 
rather  than  at  Worcester.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRANNOVICES  or  BRANNOVII,  a Gallic 
people  mentioned  by  Caesar  (5.  G.  vii.  75).  D’An- 
ville  conjectures  that  they  may  have  been  in  the 
canton  of  Brionnois,  in  the  diocese  of  Macon. 
Walckenaer  (^Gtog.  vol.  i.  p.  331)  has  some  remarks 
on  these  people.  In  Caesar  (^B.  G.  vii.  75)  there  are 
also  readings  “ Blannovicibus  ” and  “ Blannoviis  (Ou- 
dendorp.  ed.  Caes.);”  and  Walckenaer  proposes  to 
place  the  Blannovices  or  Brannovices  in  the  district 
of  Macon,  where  D’Anville  also  places  the  Bran- 
novices or  Brannovii.  Walckenaer  urges,  in  favour 
of  this  supposition,  the  existence  of  a place  called 
Blannot  in  the  district  of  Macon.  There  is  another 
Blannot  in  the  department  of  Cote  d Or,  about  4 
leagues  from  Arnay,  and  here  Walckenaer  places  the 
Blannovii.  All  this  is  very  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 
BRASIAE.  [Prasiae] 

BRA'TTIA  (^Brazza?),  an  island  off  the  Dalmatian 
coast  of  Illyricum.  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Tab.  Pent.; 
It.  Ant.;  Geogr.  Rav.) 

BRA'i'USPA'NllUM,  a town  of  the  Bellovaci. 
Caesar  (i5.  G,  ii.  13),  in  b.  c.  57,  marched  from  the 
territory  of  the  Suessiones  into  the  territory  of  the 
Bellovaci,  who  shut  themselves  up  and  all  they  had 
in  Bratuspantium.  After  the  surrender  of  the  place 
he  led  his  troops  into  the  territory  of  the  Ambiani. 
The  old  critics  concluded  that  Bi'atuspantium  was 
the  chief  town  of  the  Bellovaci,  but  D’Anville  (^No- 
tice, <^’C.')  being  informed  that  there  existed  two  cen- 
turies before  his  time  some  traces  of  a town  called 
Bratuspante,  one  quarter  of  a. league  from  Breteuil, 
was  inclined  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  Bratu- 
spantium of  Caesar.  But  Walckenaer  (^Geog.  vol.  1. 
p.  423)  shows  that  there  is  not  sufficient  authority, 
indeed,  hardly  anything  that  can  be  called  authority, 
to  prove  the  existence  of  this  name  Bratuspante,  or 
Bransuspans,  before  the  16  th  century,  though  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a Roman  town  near  Breteuil. 
Now  as  Caesar  mentions  no  town  of  the  Bellovaci 
except  Bratuspantium, and  as  everything  that  he  saj^s 
seems  to  show  that  was  their  chief  place,  even  if 
they  had  other  towns,  it  is  a reasonable  conclusion 
that  this  town  was  the  place  which  Ptolemy  calls 
Caesaromagus,  which  is  the  Bellovaci  of  the  late  em  • 
pire,and  the  vaoiiem  Beauvais.  It  is  true,  that  we  can- 
not determine  what  Roman  town  occupied  the  site  near 
Breteuil,  and  this  is  a difficulty  which  is  removed 
by  the  supposition  of  its  being  Bratuspantium,  a name 
however  which  occurs  only  in  Caesar.  [G.  L.] 
BRADRON.  [Attica,  p.  332,  a.] 
BRAVINNIUM  (Bravincum,  Bravonium),  in 
Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary;  and  probably 
Leintwardine,  in  Shropshire.  Placed,  also,  at  Lud^ 
low  and  Worcester.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BREGAE'TIUM,  BREGE'TIO,  BRIGPTIO 
BREGE'NTIO  or  BREGE'NTIUM  {Bpiyainov} 


BREMENTUM. 

one  of  the  chief  towns  in  Lower  Pannonia.  It  was 
a very  strong  place  of  tlie  rank  of  a Roman  muni- 
cipium,  and  was  situated  on  the  Danube,  to  the  east 
of  the  river  Arrabo,  on  the  road  from  Carnuntum  to 
Aquincum.  The  fifth  cohort  of  the  Legio  I.  Adjutrix 
liad  its  head-quarters  there,  and  the  emperor  Valen- 
tinian  died  there,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparations 
against  the  Quadi.  Ruins  of  the  place  still  exist 
iieai’  Szuny.  in  Hungary,  a little  to  the  east  of  Co- 
morn.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 3 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5,  foil. ; 
Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  45 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  263,  265  ; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  no.  499 ; Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 
BREMENIUM  (Bpeg^viov,  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 10),  in 
Britain,  is  simply  mentioned  in  Ptolemy  as  a city  of 
the  Ottadini.  It  appears  also  in  the  list  of  the  Geo- 
grapher of  Ravenna.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  placed  20 
miles  in  a north  or  north-western  direction  of  Cor- 
storpitum  {CorhriJye).  Name  for  name  Bram- 
pton  coincides  with  it.  Biechester,  Newcastle,  have 
also  been  suggested.  [R.  G.  L.] 

BREMETENRACUM,  in  Britain,  either  Old 
Penrith,  or  a misplacement  in  the  Notitia  of  Bre- 
mentacae  ( Overhorough').  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRENTHE  (Bpevdy : Eth.  'Bpev6a7os,  Bpevdievs'), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Cynuria,  near  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Alpheius,  and  on  a small  tri- 
butary called  Brentheates  (Bp6v0fc{T7js),only5  stadia 
in  length.  It  corresponds  to  the  modern  Karitena. 
(Pans.  viii.  28.  § 7,  v.  7.  § 1 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  292 ; Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  90.) 
BRE'TTIA.  [Britannia.] 

BREUCI  (BpevKo?),  a tribe  in  Lower  Pannonia. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3;  Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  Their  war 
with  the  Romans  under  their  chief  Baton,  and  their 
defeat,  are  described  by  Dion  Cassius  (Iv.  29,  folk; 
comp.  Plin.  jET.Ak  iii.  28).  [L.  S.] 

BREUNI,  BREONES  or  BRIONES  (BpeDi/oz), 
a Raetian  tribe  dwelling  in  the  north  of  the  modem 
Tyrol,  about  Mount  Brenner,  whose  capital  is  called 
by  Pliny  (iii.  24),  Breunorum  caput,  and  is  probably 
identical  with  the  modem  Brunechen.  The  Breuni 
w'ere  one  of  the  Alpine  tribes  conquered  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Strab.  iv.  p.  206  ; Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  14.  11;  Venant.  Fortunat.  Vit.  S.  Mar- 
tini, p.  470,  ed.  Luchi;  Cassiod.  Var.  i.  11  ; Paul. 
Diac.  Longoh.  ii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

BREVIODU'RUM,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a road  between  Juliobona  (^Lillebonne), 
in  the  country  of  the  Caleti,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Seine,  and  Noviomagus  (^Lisieux),  in  the  department 
of  Calvados,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine.  The 
Table,  in  winch  it  is  called  Breviodorum,  places  it 
on  a road  between  Juliobona  and  Rotomagus(Ao^^e?^). 
The  name  shows  that  it  was  at  the  ford  or  passage 
of  a river.  D’Anville  places  it  at  Pont-Audemer, 
on  the  Risle  or  Rille.  The  Itin.  makes  17  and  the 
Table  18  Gallic  leagues  between  Juliobona  and  Bre- 
viodurum,  which  seems  a great  deal  too  much,  as 
the  direct  distance  is  only  about  half  of  this.  But 
the  distance  from  Rouen  to  Pont-Audemer  agrees 
better  with  the  20  of  the  Table,  between  Rotomagus 
and  Breviodurum.  Walckenaer  places  Brevioduram 
at  Pont-Auihon,  4 or  5 miles  from  Montfort-sur- 
Rille.  [G.  L.] 

BRIANA  (Bpiava'),  a place  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana, 
in  the  list  of  Hierocles.  Its  existence  is  confirmed 
by  tlie  evidence  of  two  coins,  one  autonomous,  with 
the  epigraph  Bpiavwv.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
ii.  p.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

BRICINNIAE  (BpiKivuiai),  a small  town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  who  calls  it  a fortress  or 
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stronghold  (epupa)  in  the  territory  of  Leontini.  It 
was  occupied  in  b.  c.  422  by  a body  of  exiles  from 
Leontini,  who  held  it  against  the  Syracusans.  (Thuc. 
V.  4.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of  the  name 
occurs,  except  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  who  pro- 
bably took  it  from  Thucydides.  It  was  evidently 
but  a small  place,  and  its  site  cannot  now  be  deter- 
mined with  precision.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRIGAECTNI  (BpiyaiKtrol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 30),  a 
tribe  of  the  Astures  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  with 
a capital  Brigaecium  (Bpiya'iKinr,  Ptol.)  or  Brige- 
cum  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  439,  440),  40  M.  P.  SE.  of 
Asturica,  near  Berevente.  The  Trigaecini  of  Florus 
(iv.  12)  are  probably  the  same  people.  [P.  S.] 
BRIGANTES  (BpiyavT^s').  1.  A people  of  Bri- 
tain, the  subjects  of  Cartismandua,  reduced  by  Os- 
torius,  occupants  of  the  parts  between  the  Humber 
and  Tyne.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32,  Hist.  iii.  45,  Agr. 
17;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 16.) 

2.  Of  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 7) 
as  the  most  south-eastern  Hibernians : their  probable 
locality  being  the  county  Kilhenny.  [R.  G.  L.] 
BRIGA'NTII  (BpiyavTioi),  a tribe  of  the  Vin- 
delici,'  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Lacus  Brigantinus. 
Their  capital  Brigantium  or  Brigantia  (the  modem 
Bregenz^  was  situated  on  the  lake,  on  the  great  high 
road  leading  from  the  east  into  Gaul.  In  the  7th 
century  the  town  was  already  in  ruins  (Vita  S. 
Magni,  6),  but  several  objects  of  antiquarian  interest 
are  still  discovered  there  from  time  to  time.  The 
Brigantii  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Raetian 
tribe  of  the  Brixantae  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  12.  § 3),  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  modem  Brixia  (Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Ptol.  ii.  12.  § 5,  viii.  7.  § 3;  Amm.  Marc. 
XV.  6;  Itin.  Anton,  pp.  237,  259.)  [L.  S.] 

BRIGANTI'NUS  LACUS  (Bodensee,  or  Lake 
of  Constanz'),  also  called  Lacus  Bidgantiae  (Amm. 
Marc.  XV.  4),  while  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  2)  men- 
tions it  under  the  names  of  Lacus  Venetus  and  Lacus 
Acronius,  the  former  being  probably  the  name  of 
the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  and  the  latter  that  of 
the  lower.  (Comp.  Plin.  ix.  29;  Solin.  24;  Strab. 
iv.  pp.  192,  207,  vii.  pp.  292,  313,  who  mentions  the 
lake  without  stating  its  name.)  The  geneVal  opinion 
of  the  ancients  is,  that  the  lake  is  formed  by  the 
Rhine,  but  that  its  waters  do  not  mix  with  those  of 
the  river.  This  belief,  however,  is  unfounded.  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  the  lake  was  one  day’s  journey 
from  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  and  the  tribes  dwell- 
ing around  it  were  the  Helvetians  in  the  south,  the 
Raetians  in  the  south-east,  and  the  Vindelicians  in 
the  north.  According  to  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  the 
form  of  the  lake  was  round,  and  the  lake  itself  360 
stadia  in  length.  Its  shores  were  covered  with  thick 
and  impenetrable  forests,  notudthstanding  which  the 
Romans  made  a high  road  through  the  thickets,  of 
which  traces  still  exist  at  some  distance  from  the 
northern  shore,  where  the  lake  anciently  appears  to 
have  extended  further  than  it  now  does.  Not  far 
from  an  island  in  the  lake,  probably  the  island  of 
Reichenau,  Tiberius  defeated  the  Vindelicians  in  a 
naval  engagement.  (Strab.  vii.  p 292  ; comp.  G. 
^c\ma}o,Der Bodensee,  Stuttgart,  1828, 8vo.)  [L.S.] 
BRIGA'NTIUhl  (Brianqon,  in  tbe  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes)  is  marked  in  the  Table  as  the  first 
place  in  Gallia  after  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Gen'evre). 
At  Brigantium  the  road  branched,  to  the  west 
through  Grenoble  to  Vienna  ( Vienne),  on  the  Rhone; 
to  the  south  through  Ebrodunum  (Emhrun),  to  Va- 
pincum  (Gap).  Both  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
the  route  from  Brigantium  to  Vapincum.  The  Table 
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places  Brigantium  6 M.P.  from  Alpis  Cottia.  Strabo 
(p.  179)  mentions  the  village  Brigantium,  and  on 
a road  to  the  Alpis  Cottia,  but  his  words  are  ob- 
scure. Ptolemy  mentions  Brigantium  as  within  the 
limits  of  the  Segusini,  or  people  of  Segusio,  Susa,  in 
Piedmont;  but  it  seems,  as  D’Anville  observes,  to  be 
beyond  the  natm'al  limits  cf  the  Segusini.  Walcke- 
naer  (vol.  i.  p.  540)  justifies  Ptolemy  in  this  mat- 
ter by  supposing  that  he  follows  a description  of 
Italy  made  before  the  new  divisions  of  Augustus, 
w’hich  we  know  from  Pliny.  Walckenaer  also  sup- 
ports his  justification  of  Ptolemy  by  the  Jerusalem 
Itir..,  which  makes  the  Alpes  Cottiae  commence  at 
Rama  (Aa  Casse  Rom)  between  Embrun  and  Bri~ 
anqon.  [G.  L.] 

BKIGA'NTIUM  (Bpiydunov,  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii. 
53  ; Flavium  Brigantium,  ^Xaoviov  BpiyduTiou, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 4;  Brigantia,  Oros.  ii.  2),  an  important 
seaport  town  of  the  Callai’ci  Lucenses,  on  the  l\Iagnus 
or  Artabrorum  Portus  (^JBay  ofFerrol  and  Coruna), 
35  M.  P.  NW.  of  Lucus  Augusti  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  424). 
Some  geographers  identify  it  with  El  Ferrol,  others 
wdth  Betamos,  and  others  with  La  Coruna,  iden- 
tifying the  ancient  tower  at  this  place  with  the 
gi-eat  lighthouse  of  Brigantium  mentioned  by  Orosius. 
(Florez,  Esp.  S.  xix.  14;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  437.)  [P.  S.] 

BKIGA'NTIUM.  [Brigantii.] 

BEIGE  (^Brough- ton),  a place  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinerary  between  Venta  Belgarum  ( IFm- 
chester)  and  Sorbiodunum  ( Old  Sarum).  [R.  G.  L.] 
BRIGIA'NI,  an  Alpine  people,  whose  name  occurs 
in  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  which  is  preserved  in  Pliny 
(iii.  c.  20).  A certain  order  is  observed  in  the 
names;  and  as  the  Brigiani  are  mentioned  with  the 
Caturiges,  the  Brigiani  may  represent  the  people  of 
Brigantium.  [G.  L.] 

BR1G10.'?UM,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  be- 
tween Mediolanum  Santonum  (^Saintes)  and  Limo- 
num  (^Poictiers),  according  to  the  Table.  D’Anville 
places  it  at  Briou.  [G.  L j 

BlilLESSUS.  [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 
BKINIA'TES,  a Liguidan  tribe,  known  to  us  only 
from  a passage  in  Livy  (xli.  19),  from  wdiich  we  learn 
that  they  dwelt  beyond  (i.  e.  to  the  N.  of)  the  Apen- 
nines. But  the  exact  sense  in  which  he  uses  this 
expression  is  uncertain : and  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  the  upper  valley  of  the  Vara  (a  con- 
fluent of  the  Magra)  was  the  abode  of  the  Briniates. 
The  name  of  Brugnato,  a small  town  in  this  dis- 
trict, seems  to  preseiwe  some  trace  of  the  ancient 
appellation.  (Walckenaer,  Geogr.  des  Gaules,  vol.  i. 
p.  158.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRISOANA  (Bpiaodva,  Ptol.  vi.  4.  § 2;  Bpi^ava, 
Arrian.  Ind.  39),  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  Persia, 
described  by  Arrian  as  a winter  torrent,  near  which 
Nearchus  found  the  anchorage  very  difficult  owing 
to  the  breakers  and  shoals  on  the  coast.  Its  posi- 
tion cannot  be  determined  accurately,  nor  what  is  its 
modern  name.  It  is  stated  to  be  two  stadia  from 
Rhogonis,  which  Dr.  Vincent  identifies  wdth  the 
modem  Bunderuk.  Dr.  Vincent  considers  that  the 
Brisoana  of  Ptolemy  and  the  Brixana  of  Anian, 
cannot  be  the  same  place,  unless  the  Brisoana  of 
the  former  geographer  has  been  transposed  from  the 
east  to  the  west  of  the  headland  he  calls  Chersonesus. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vuL  i.  pp.  404, 
405.)  [V.] 

BRITANNIC AE  INSULAE  (N^trot  BperavviKa'i, 
Aristot.  de  Mund.  3;  Ptol.  ii.  2.  § 1,  3.  § 1; 
Nf/(roi  BpeTTavt/cot,  Polyb.  iii.  57;  Strab.  ii.  p.  93; 
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Bperrarla,  Dion  Cass.  lix.  21  ; BpiTTavvia,  Pans, 
viii.  43.  § 4 ; N'^o-oi  Bp€Tam8es,  Dionys.  Per.  566; 
Bperauroi, Ihid.  283 ; nperarriKal  N^crot,  Marcian. ; 
in  Lat.  Britannia,  Britanni). 

I.  Orthography. 

Assuming  that  the  texts  represent  the  best  MSS., 
the  orthography  seems  to  be  -with  the  double  t in  tho 
Greek,  and  with  the  single  t in  the  Latin  classics,  at 
least  amongst  the  prose  writers.  In  verse  there  is  a 
slight  difference.  Though  the  Britannia  of  the 
Latin  is  always  short,  the  Greek  form  is  not  always 
long ; on  the  contrary,  Dionysius  Periegetes  gives — 

• ivQu,  Bperavvol 

AevKa  T€  (pvAa,  k.t.A.  (283.) 

Also — 

Aiaaai  vrjaoi  eaai  BpeToirt/ides,  k.t.X.  (566.) 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poets  who  give  us  the  name  of  the  British 
Isles  in  any  form  are  later  than  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  ones. 

II.  How  FAR  THE  SAME  AS  BrITTIA  OR 
Brettia  ? 

A statement  in  Procopius  gives  us  a more  equi- 
vocal form  than  any  above-mentioned  — Brittia 
(Bpirria  and  Bperria).  The  extent  to  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  Britannia  may  be  seen  in  the 
extract  itself;  besides  which  there  are  several  other 
passages  to  the  same  effect,  i.  e.  distinguishing  the 
Britanni  of  Britannia  from  the  Brittones  of  Brittia. 
“ About  this  time,  war  and  contest  arose  between 
the  nation  of  the  Vami  and  the  insular  soldiers,  who 
dwell  in  the  island  called  Brittia,  from  the  following 
cause.  The  Varrii  are  seated  beyond  the  river 
Ister,  and  they  extend  as  far  as  the  Northem  Ocean 
and  the  river  Rhine,  which  separates  them  from  the 
Franks  and  the  other  nations  situated  in  this  quar- 
ter. The  whole  of  those,  who  formerly  dwelt  on 
either  side  of  the  river  Rhine,  had  each  a peculiar 
name,  of  which  one  tribe  is  called  Germans,  a name 
commonly  applied  to  all.  In  this  (northem)  ocean 
lies  the  island  Brittia,  not  far  from  the  continent, 
but  as  much  as  200  stadia,  right  opposite  to  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  between  Britannia  and 
the  island  Thule.  For  Britannia  lies  somewhere 
towards  the  setting  sun,  at  the  extremity  of  the 
country  of  the  Spaniards,  distant  from  the  continent 
not  less  than  4,000  stadia.  But  Brittia  lies  at  the 
hindermost  extremity  of  Gaul,  wffiere  it  borders  on 
the  ocean,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  north  of  Spain  and 
Britain ; whereas  Thule,  so  far  as  is  known  to  men, 
lies  at  the  farthest  extremity  of  the  ocean  towards 
the  north;  but  matters  relating  to  Britain  and 
Thule  have  been  discoursed  of  in  our  former  narra- 
tive. Three  very  numerous  nations  possess  Brittia, 
over  each  of  which  a king  presides,  which  nations  are 
named  Angili,  Phrissones,  and  those  sumamed  from 
the  island  Britones;  so  great  indeed  appears  the 
fecundity  of  these  nations,  that  every  year  vast  num- 
bers migrating  thence  with  their  wives  and  children 
go  to  the  Franks,  who  colonize  them  in  such  places 
as  seem  the  most  desert  parts  of  their  country ; and 
upon  this  circumstance,  they  say,  they  formed  a 
claim  to  the  island.  Insomuch  indeed,  that  not 
long  since,  the  king  of  the  Franks  dispatching  some 
of  his  own  people  on  an  embassy  to  the  Emperor 
Justinian  at  Byzantium,  sent  them  also  certain  of 
the  Angili;  thus  making  a show  as  though  this 
island  also  was  ruled  by  him.  Such,  then,  are  the 
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matters  relating  to  the  island  called  Brittia.’ 
(Procop.  cZe  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20.) 

Brittia,  then,  was  not  Britannia.  As  little  was 
it  Thule.  The  Thule  of  Procopius  seems  to  have 
been  Scandinavia  : “ Thule  is  extremely  larp,  being 
ten  times  larger  than  Britain,  from  which  it  is  very 
far  distant  to  the  north.”  {Bell.  Goth.  ii.  15.)  ^ 

The  following  passage  engenders  fresh  complica- 
tion:— “ Moreover,  in  this  isle  of  Brittia,  men  of  an- 
cient time  built  a long  wall,  cutting  off  a great  por- 
tion of  it;  for  the  soil  and  the  men,  and  all  other 
things,  are  not  alike  on  both  sides ; for  on  the  eastern 
side  of  the  wall,  there  is  an  wholesomeness  of  air 
in  conformity  with  the  seasons,  moderately  warm  in 
summer,  and  cool  in  winter.  Many  men  inhabit 
here,  living  much  as  other  men.  The  trees  with 
their  appropriate  fruits  flourish  in  season,  and  their 
corn  lands  are  as  productive  as  others;  and  the  dis- 
trict appears  sufliciently  fertilized  by  streams.  But 
on  the  western  side  all  is  different,  insomuch  indeed 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a man  to  live  there 
even  half  an  hour.  Vipers  and  serpents  innumera- 
ble, with  all  other  kinds  of  wild  beasts,  infest  that 
place;  and  what  is  most  strange,  the  natives  affirm, 
that  if  any  one,  passing  the  w'all,  should  proceed  to 
the  other  side,  he  would  die  immediately,  unable  to 
endure  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  atmosphere; 
death  also  attacking  such  beasts  as  go  thither,  forth- 
with destroys  them.  But  as  I have  arrived  at  this 
point  of  my  history,  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to  record 
a tradition  very  nearly  allied  to  fable,  which  has 
never  appeared  to  me  true  in  all  respects,  though 
constantly  spread  abroad  by  men  without  number, 
who  assert  that  themselves  have  been  agents  in  the 
transactions,  and  also  hearers  of  the  words.  I must 
not,  however,  pass  it  by  altogether  unnoticed,  lest 
when  thus  writing  concerning  the  island  Brittia,  I 
should  bring  upon  myself  an  imputation  of  ignorance 
of  certain  circumstances  perpetually  happening  there. 
They  say,  then,  that  the  souls  of  men  departed  are 
always  conducted  to  this  place;  but  in  what  man- 
ner I will  explain  immediately,  having  frequently 
heard  it  from  men  of  that  region  who  relate  it  most 
seriously,  although  I would  rather  ascribe  their  asse- 
verations to  a certain  dreamy  faculty  which  pos- 
sesses them. 

“ On  the  coast  of  the  land  over  against  this 
island  Brittia,  in  the  ocean,  are  many  villages, 
inhabited  by  men  employed  in  fishing  and  in  agri- 
culture, and  who  for  the  sake  of  merchandize  pass 
over  to  this  island.  In  other  respects  they  are  sub- 
ject to  the  Franks,  but  they  never  render  them  tri- 
bute; this  burden,  as  they  relate,  having  been  of 
old  remitted  to  them  for  a certain  service  which  I 
shall  immediately  describe.  The  inhabitants  de- 
clare that  the  conducting  of  souls  devolves  on  them 
in  turn.  Such  of  them,  therefore,  as  on  the  ensuing 
night  are  to  go  on  this  occupation  in  their  turn  of 
service,  returning  to  their  dwellings  as  soon  as  it 
grows  dark,  compose  themselves  to  sleep,  awaiting 
the  conductor  of  the  expedition.  All  at  once,  at 
night,  they  perceive  that  their  doors  are  shaken,  and 
they  hear  a certain  indistinct  voice,  summoning 
them  to  their  work.  Without  delajq  arising  from 
their  beds,  they  proceed  to  the  shore,  not  under- 
standing the  necessity  which  thus  constrains  them, 
yet  nevertheless  compelled  by  its  influence.  And 
here  they  perceive  vessels  in  readiness,  wholly  void 
of  men;  not,  however,  their  own,  but  certain  strange 
vessels,  in  which  embarking  they  lay  hold  on  the 
oars,  and  feel  their  burden  made  heavier  by  a mul- 
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titude  of  passengers,  the  boats  being  sunk  to  the 
gunwale  and  rowlock,  and  floating  scarce  a finger 
above  the  water.  They  see  not  a single  person;  but 
having  rowed  for  one  hour  only,  they  arrive  at 
Brittia;  whereas,  when  they  navigate  their  own 
vessels,  not  making  use  of  sails,  but  rowing,  they 
arrive  there  with  difficulty,  even  in  a night  and  a 
day.  Having  reached  the  island,  and  been  released 
form  their  burden,  they  depart  immediately,  the 
boats  quickly  becoming  light,  suddenly  emerging 
from  the  stream,  and  sinking  in  the  water  no  deeper 
than  the  keel.  These  people  see  no  human  being 
either  while  navigating  with  them,  nor  when  re- 
leased from  the  ship.  But  they  say  that  they  hear 
a certain  voice  there,  which  seems  to  announce  to 
such  as  receive  them  the  name  of  all  who  have 
crossed  over  with  them,  and  describing  the  dignities 
which  they  formerly  possessed,  and  calling  them 
over  by  their  hereditary  titles.  And  also  if  women 
happen  to  cross  over  with  them,  they  call  over  the 
names  of  the  husbands  with  whom  they  lived. 
These,  then,  are  the  things  which  men  of  that  dis- 
trict declare  to  take  place;  but  I return  to  my 
former  narrative.”  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  20,  seq.; 
the  translation  from  the  Monumenta  Britannica., 
pp.  Ixxxiv.,  seq.) 

A reference  to  the  article  Aestui  will  suggest  the 
notion  that  one  author  of  antiquity,  at  least,  con- 
founded the  Prutheni  (Prussians')  of  the  Baltic 
with  the  Britanni  of  Britain,  and  that  the  language 
of  the  amber-country  of  East  Prussia  and  Courland, 
which  Tacitus  calls  Britannicae  propior,vfas,  resMy 
Pruthenian.  How  far  will  the  hypothesis  of  a similar 
confusion  on  the  part  of  Procopius  explain  the  diffi- 
cult passages  before  us  ? It  will  not  do  so  without 
the  further  alteration  of  certain  minor  details.  In 
the  first  place,  the  locality  of  the  Varni  requires 
alteration.  The  Rhine  of  Procopius  was  probably 
the  Elbe;  on  the  northern  bank  of  which,  in  the 
present  duchies  of  Lauenburg  and  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin,  we  find  the  Varnavi.,  Warnabi.,  and  Fnr- 
nahi  of  the  Carlovingian  historians  (Adam  of  Bre- 
men.!  Helmoldus,  &c.). 

Two  islands  then  claim  notice,  Heligoland  and 
Eugen.  The  former  lies  more  in  conformity  with  the 
description  of  Procopius,  and  was  almost  certainly 
peopled  by  Frisians  and  Angles  (in  the  eyes  of  whom 
it  was  a holy  island),  but  not  so  certainly  by  any 
population  akin  to  the  Pruthenian,  and,  as  such, 
likely  to  be  confounded  with  the  Britanni.  Eugen,  on 
the  other  hand,  might  easily  have  been  so  peopled,  or 
at  least,  it  might  be  resorted  to  by  the  Pruthenians  of 
Prussia  and  their  allied  populations.  To  the  Angle 
and  Frisian  it  would  be  less  accessible,  though  by 
no  means  an  impossible,  locality.  Each  island,  then, 
has  its  claims ; but  we  may  go  a step  further  towards 
reconciling  them. 

Eugen  and  Heligoland  are  the  two  islands  which 
have,  upon  different  degrees  of  evidence,  been  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  holy  island,  with  its  sacred 
grove  (castum  nemus)  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus, 
— an  object  of  respectful  visitation  to  the  various 
tribes  of  Eeudigni,  Angli,  Aviones,  Varini,  Eudoses, 
Suardones,  and  Nuithones  (c.  40) ; and  the  preceding 
remarks  have  led  to  the  notion  that  the  Brittia  of 
Procopius  and  island  of  Tacitus  are  one  and  the 
same.  Its  relations  to  the  Angli  and  Vanni,  its 
relations  to  Britain  and  Thule,  its  mysterious  and 
holy  character,  all  indicate  this.  So  that  what  ap- 
plies to  the  one  applies  to  the  other  also.  Yet  the 
statement  of  Tacitus  is  difficult.  The  very  fact  of 
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Rome  commentators  identifying:  his  island  with  Rugcn, 
and  others  with  Heligoland,  shows  this. 

Now,  the  following  are  the  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  Britt ia  of  Procopius  and  the  Island  of  the 
Sacred  Grove  of  Tacitus,  was  neither  Rugen  exclu- 
sive!}’’, nor  Heligoland  exclusively;  but  a tertium  quid^ 
so  to  say,  arising  out  of  a confusion  between  the  attri- 
butes of  the  two.  The  parts  about  the  Lower  Elbe 
were  really  in  the  neighbourhood  of  two  holy  islands ; 
i.  e.,  Rugen  was  as  truly  a holy  island  as  Heligoland, 
and  vice  versa.  Heligoland,  when  the  full  light  of 
history  first  illustrates  its  mythology,  was  the  sacred 
isle  of  the  Angles  and  Frisians,  Germanic  tribes 
whose  worship  would  be  that  of  the  goddess  Hertha. 
Rugen,  when  similarly  illustrated,  is  just  as  sacred; 
sacred,  however,  not  ndth  the  Germanic  Angli,  but 
with  the  Slavonic  Varnahi  ( Varini),  near  neighbours 
of  the  Angles,  and  not  distant  ones  of  the  Prutheni. 
Now  this,  in  the  case  of  so  good  a writer  as  Tacitus, 
and,  a fortiori^  with  one  like  Procopius,  gives  us  the 
elements  of  a natural  and  excusable  error, — since 
the  holy  islands  with  corresponding  casta  nemora 
were  two  in  number,  at  no  great  distance  from  each 
other,  and  'visited,  respectively,  by  neighbouring  na- 
tions. How  easily  would  the  writer,  when  he  recog- 
nised the  insular  character  of  the  two  inodes  of 
ciiltus,  refer  them  to  one  and  the  same  island ; how 
easily,  when  he  knew  the  general  fact  that  the  Angli 
and  Varini  each  worshipped  in  an  island,  be  ignorant 
of  the  particular  fact  that  each  worshipped  in  a se- 
parate one. 

'I'he  hgpothesis,  then,  that  explains  the  Brittia 
of  Procopius,  separates  it  from  Britannia,  identities 
it  with  the  island  of  the  castum  nemus  of  Tacitus, 
and  sees  in  the  latter  an  island  so  far  real  as  to  be 
either  Heligoland  or  Rugen,  but  so  far  unreal  as  to 
be  made  out  of  a mixture  of  the  attributes  of  the 
two. 

Lest  the  suggested  confusion  between  the  ancient 
names  of  Britain  and  Prussia  be  considered  unlikely, 
the  reader  is  reminded  that  the  ss  in  the  latter  word 
represents  the  combination  ts,  or  tsh,  as  is  shown 
by  the  name  Bruteno,  the  eponyinus  of  the  ancient 
Prussians: — “ duces  fuere  duo,  nempe  Bruteno  et 
Wudawutto,  quorum  alterum  Bruteno  sacerdotem 
crearunt,  alterum  scilicet  Wudawutto  in  regem  ele- 
gerunt.”  (^Fragment  from  the  Borussorum  Origo 
ex  Domino  Christiano,  Voigt,  vol.  i.  p.  621.) 

Again,  when  we  investigate  the  language  in  which 
the  ultimate  sources  of  the  information  of  Tacitus 
lav,  we  find  that  it  must  have  been  either  German  or 
{Slavonic.  Now,  in  either  case,  the  terms  for  British 
and  Prussian  would  be  alike,  e.g.:  — 

English,  British,  Prussian. 

German,  Bryttisc,  Pryttisc. 

Slavonic,  Britskaja,  Prutskaja. 

III.  Authorities. 

The  term  British  Isles  is  an  older  name  than  Bri- 
tannia ; and  the  British  Isles  of  the  writers  anterior 
to  Caesar  are  the  two  large  ones  of  Albion  and 
lerne,  along  with  the  numerous  smaller  ones  that  lie 
around  and  between  them.  Albion  means  England 
and  Scotland;  lerne,  /re-land.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Britannia  (=  Great  Britain),  as  opposed  to 
lerne,  begins  with  Caesar;  the  distinction  between 
Britannia  (=  South  Britain), as  opposed  to  Caledonia, 
is  later  still.  The  Greek  writers  keep  the  general 
powers  of  the  term  the  longest. 

Herodotus,  as  may  be  expected,  is  the  earliest 
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author  who  mentions  any  country  that  can  pass  for 
our  island,  writing,  “ that  of  the  extremities  of  Europe 
towards  the  west  ” he  “ cannot  speak  with  certainty. 
Nor  ” is  he  “ acquainted  with  the  islands  called  Cas- 
siterides,  from  which  tin  is  brought”  (iii.  115).  A 
refinement  upon  this  passage  will  be  found  in  the 
sequel,  embodying  a reason,  more  or  less  valid,  for 
believing  that  between  the  Azores  and  the  British 
Isles  a confusion  may  have  arisen, — the  one  being 
truly  the  Cassiterides  (or  Tin  Islands),  and  the  other 
the  Oestrymnides,  a different  group.  However,  as  the 
criticism  stands  at  present,  the  two  words  are  sy- 
nonymous, and  the  knowledge  of  the  one  group  implies 
that  of  the  other, — the  designation  only  being  varied. 

Still,  taking  the  text  of  Herodotus  as  it  stands,  the 
real  lact  it  embodies  is  that  the  tin  country  of  west- 
ern Europe  was  known  to  him;  though,  whether  all 
the  statements  that  apply  to  it  are  unequivocal,  is 
doubtful.  His  sources  were,  of  course,  Phoenician. 

So  are  those  of  Aristotle: — “ Beyond  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules  the  ocean  flows  round  the  earth ; in  this 
ocean,  however,  are  two  islands,  and  those  very  large, 
called  Bretannic,  Albion  and  lerne,  which  are  larger 
than  those  before  mentioned,  and  lie  beyond  the 
Kelti;  and  other  two  not  less  than  these,  Ta probane 
beyond  the  Indians,  lying  obliquely  in  respect  of  the 
main  land,  and  that  called  Phebol,  situate  over  against 
the  Arabic  Gulf;  moreover,  not  a tew  small  islands, 
around  the  Bretannic  Isles  and  Iberia,  encircle  as 
with  a diadem  this  earth,  which  we  have  already  said 
to  be  an  island.”  (^De  Mundo,  c.  3.) 

Polybius’  notice  contains  nothing  that  is  not  in- 
volved in  those  of  Aristotle  and  Herodotus,  special 
mention  being  made  of  the  tin  (iii.  57). 

The  assertion  that  Herodotus  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  the  British  Isles,  merely  means  that 
he  IS  the  first  author  whose  name,  habitation,  and 
date  are  clear,  definite,  and  unequivocal.  What  if 
a notice  occur  in  the  Orphic  poems,  so-called?  In 
such  a case  the  date  is  eaidier  or  later  according  to 
the  views  of  the  authorship.  This  may  be  later  than 
the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  it  may  not.  It  is  earlier, 
if  we  refer  the  extract  to  any  of  the  Onomaci-atean 
forgeries.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  ship  Argo,  in  a 
so-called  Orphic  poem,  is  made  to  say  (1163): — 

Nui'  'yap  Sr]  Kv'ypfj  re  koX  a\'y€ivrj  KaadryTi 
''Epxogai  vyaoiaiv  ’lepviaiy  aaaov  liccvyai,  k.t.A. 

And  again  (1187): — 

eupea  ScvjuaP  audaarjs 

AyixyrpSs. 

Now,  nothing  is  more  certain  than  that,  when  we 
get  to  notices  of  Britain  which  are  at  one  and  the 
same  time  Roman  in  origin,  and  unetpiivocal  in  re- 
spect to  the  parts  to  which  they  apply,  nothing  ex- 
planatory of  these  Demetrian  rites  appears.  And  it 
is  almost  equally  certain,  that  when  we  meet  with 
them — and  we  do  so  meet  with  them — in  writers 
of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries,  the  passages 
in  which  the  allusion  occurs  must  by  no  means  be 
considered  as  independent  evidence;  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  derived  from  the  same  source  with  the 
Orpiiic  extracts,  and  may  possibly  [see  Cassite- 
KiDES  and  Oestrymnihes]  have  their  apjjlication 
elsewhere. 

Strabo  and  Diodorus,  though  later  than  Caesar, 
are  more  or  less  in  the  same  predicament.  Their 
authorities  w'ere  those  of  Herodotus  and  Aristotle. 

Caesar  himself  must  be  criticised  from  two  points 
of  view  It  may  be  that,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  ha 
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writes  as  Cae.sar  the  personal  observer;  yet  in  the 
tenth,  perhaps  oftener,  he  writes  as  Caesar  the  scholar. 
This  is  better  shown  in  Gaul  than  in  Britain.  His  spe- 
cific details  are  his  own.  His  generalities  are  taken 
from  the  Alexandrian  geographers. 

Strabo’s  authority,  in  respect  to  the  similarity  of 
the  British  rites  to  those  of  Ceres,  was  also  an  Alex- 
andrian, Artemidorus  (iv.  p.  277). 

Ptolemy’s  notices  are  important.  He  specially 
quotes  Marinus  Tyrius,  and,  generally,  seems  to 
speak  on  the  strength  of  Phoenician  authorities. 
His  account  of  Great  Britain,  both  in  respect  to  what 
it  contains  and  what  it  omits,  stands  in  contrast  to 
those  of  all  the  Roman  authors;  and,  besides  this,  he 
is  as  minute  in  the  geography  of  Hihemia^  as  in  that 
of  Britannia  and  Caledonia.  Now  Ireland  was  a 
country  that,  so  far  as  it  was  known  at  all,  was 
known  through  the  Greeks,  the  Iberians,  and  the 
Phoenicians  (Punic  or  Proper  Phoenician,  as  the  case 
might  be),  rather  than  through  the  Britons,  Gauls, 
and  Romans. 

How  far  were  the  Oestrymnides  and  Ca^siterides 
exclusively  Britannic  f — A question  has  been  sug- 
gested which  now  claims  further  notice.  Just  as  a 
statement  that  applies  to  Brittia  may  not  apply  to 
Britain,  a statement  that  applies  to  the  Cassiterides 
may  not  always  apply  to  the  Tin  Country.  The  trae 
tin  country  was  Cornwall,  rather  than  the  Scilly  Isles; 
the  Cassiterides,  “ ten  in  number,  lying  near  each  other 
in  the  ocean,  towards  the  north  from  the  haven  of  the 
Artabri”  (Strab.  iii.  p.239),  are  the  Scilly  Isles  rather 
than  Coniwall.  Again,  “ one  of  them  is  a desert, 
but  the  others  are  inhabited  by  men  in  black  cloaks, 
clad  in  tunics  reaching  to  the  feet,  and  girt  about 
the  breast,  walking  with  staves,  and  bearded  like 
goats.  They  subsist  by  their  cattle,  leading  for  the 
most  part  a wandering  life.”  This  may  or  may  not 
be  Cornish ; it  may  or  may  not  be  British.  The 
following  is  both:  viz.,  that. “ they  have  metals  of 
tin  and  lead.”  Hence,  some  part  of  Strabo’s  account 
is  undoubtedly,  some  part  probably,  British.  In  the 
next  writer,  however,  we  find,  side  by  side  with  some- 
thing that  must  be  British,  something  that  cannot 
be  so.  That  writer  is  Festus  Avienus.  The  islands 
he  notices  are  the  Oestrymnides;  his  authority, 
Phoenician.  His  language  requires  notice  in  detail. 

“ Sub  hujus  autem  prominentis  vertice 
Sinus  dehiscit  incoUs  Oestrymnicus 
In  quo  Insulae  sese  exserunt  Oestrymnides, 
Laxe  jacentes,  et  metallo  divites 
Stanni  atque  plumbi.” 

Thus  far  the  Oestrymnides  are  Britannic.  Then 
follows  a sketch  of  their  occupants,  equally  Britannic. 
So  is  the  geographical  notice  as  to  their  relations  to 
Ireland : 

“ Ast  hinc  duobus  in  Sacram  (sic  Insulam 
Dixere  prisci)  solibus  cursus  rati  est. 

Haec  inter  undas  multa  cespitem  jacet, 

Eamque  late  gens  Hibernorum  coUt. 

Propinqua  rursus  insula  Albionum  patet.” 

The  term  Sacra  Insula  shows  two  things ; — 
1st,  that  the  name  Bri  is  of  great  antiquity;  2nd, 
that  it  passed  from  the  Phoenician  language  to  the 
Greek,  wherein  Eri  became  ‘lepa  (Nijuos). 

What  follows  is  any  but  British:  — 

“ Tartessiisque  in  terminos  Oestrymnidum 
Negotiandi  mos  erat;  Carthaginis 
Etiam  coloni,  et  vulgus,  inter  Herculis 
Agitans  columiias  haec  adibat  aequora ; 
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Quae  Himilco  Poenus  mensibus  vix  quatuor, 

Ut  ipse  semet  re  probasse  retulit 
Enavigantem,  posse  transmitti  adserit, 

Adjicit  et  illud  plurimum  inter  gurgites 
Exstare  et  saepe  virgulti  vice 

Retinere  puppim ; dicit  hie  nihilominus 
Non  in  profundum  terga  demitti  maris 
Parvoque  aquarum  vix  supertexi  solum.” 

Orae  Maritim.  Descript.  1.  94,  et  seq. 

This,  as  already  stated,  is  not  Britannic;  yet  is 
not  a fiction.  The  fucus  that  checked  the  hardy 
mariners  of  Himilco  was  the  floating  Sargassum  of 
the  well-known  Sargasso  Sea.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
naturalist  this  floating  fucus  Axes  the  line  of  Hi- 
milco’s  voyage  as  definitely  as  the  amber-country 
fixes  the  Aestui  of  Tacitus.  Yet  the  Cassiterides 
are  not  simply  and  absolutely  the  Azores,  nor  yet  are 
the  Oestr3Tnnides  simply  and  absolutely  the  Scilly 
Isles.  As  iu'  the  supposed  case  of  the  isles  of 
Rugen  and  Heligoland,  there  is  a confusion  of  at- 
tributes— a confusion  of  which  the  possibility  must 
be  recognised,  even  by  those  who  hesitate  to  admit 
the  absolute  fact, — a confusion  which  should  engender 
caution  in  our  criticism,  and  induce  us  to  weigh 
each  statement  as  much  on  its  own  merits  as  on  the 
context.  That  there  were  orgies  in  Britain,  and  that 
there  was  tin,  stand  upon  the  same  testimony,  since 
Strabo  mentions  both.  Yet  the  certainty  of  the  two 
facts  is  very  different.  The  orgies  — and  even  the 
black  tunics  and  long  beards  — may,  possibly,  be  as 
little  British  as  the  fucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea.  The 
fucus  of  the  Sargasso  Sea  belongs  to  the  Azores. 
Its  notice  is  a great  fact  in  the  history  of  early 
navigation.  The  orgies  and  the  bearded  men  may 
go  with  it,  or  go  with  the  tin. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  notices  of  certain  isles  of  tho 
west,  as  often  as  they  occur  in  authors  writing  from 
Phoenician  sources,  are  only  unimpeachably  Bri- 
tannic when  they  specially  and  definitely  speak  to 
the  tin-country  and  the  tin-trade,  and  when  they 
contain  British  names,  or  other  facts  equally  un- 
equivocal. The  Britannic  locality  of  the  Demetrian 
orgies  (in  the  later  writers  they  become  Bacchic')  is 
only  a probability^ 

The  Roman  authorities  will  be  considered  when 
the  historical  sketch  of  Roman  Britain  is  attempted. 
The  point  that  at  present  requires  further  notice  is 
the  extent  to  which  the  two  sources  differ. 

As  a general  rule,  the  Greek  authorities  differ 
from  the  Roman  in  being  second-hand  (i.  e.  de- 
rived from  Phoenicia),  in  dealing  with  the  western 
parts  of  the  island,  in  grouping  their  facts  around 
the  leading  phenomena  of  the  tin  trade,  in  recog- 
nising the  existence  of  certain  orgies,  and  in  being, 
to  a certain  extent,  liable  to  the  charge  of  having 
confused  Britain  with  the  Azores,  or  the  true  Cas- 
siterides with  the  Oestrymnides : the  Roman  authori- 
ties, so  far  as  they  are  based  upon  Greek  ones,  being 
in  the  same  category.  Josephus,  who  alludes  inci- 
dentally to  Britain,  is  a fortiori  Phoenician  in 
respect  to  his  sources. 

The  Phoenician  origin  of  the  Greek  evidence  is 
the  general  rule;  but  it  is  only  up  to  a certain  date 
that  the  Greek  authorities  are  of  the  kind  in  ques- 
tion ; i.  e.  Phoenician  in  their  immediate  origin.  It 
is  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony 
of  Massilia  (^Marseilles),  when  commerce  had  de- 
veloped itself,  and  when  there  were  two  routes-  of 
traffic  — one  via  the  Spanish  ports  and  in  the 
hands  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  other  overland. 
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Of  the  latter  Diodoras  gives  an  account.  It  was 
probably  the  Massilian  Greeks  that  converted 
lep-vri  into  'lepa  Nf/cros.  See  Hirernia. 

The  Byzantine  historians  will  be  noticed  in  the 
sequel. 

IV.  Origin  of  the  word  Britannia. 

Supposing  the  Phoenicians  to  have  been  the  first 
who  informed  the  Greeks  of  a country  named  Britain, 
who  informed  the  Phoenicians  ? in  other  words,  in 
what  language  did  the  names  Britanni  and  Bri- 
tannia originate?  The  usual  doctrine  is  that  these 
were  native  terms ; i.  e.  that  the  occupants  of  the 
British  Islands  called  themselves  so,  and  were  there- 
fore so  called  by  their  neighbours.  Yet  this  is  by 
no  means  certain. 

The  most  certain  fact  connected  with  the  gloss  is 
that  it  was  Greek  before  it  was  Roman.  'VVlience 
did  the  Greeks  get  it  ? From  one  of  two  sources. 
From  the  Phoenicians,  if  they  had  it  anterior  to  the 
foundation  of  Marseilles,  and  from  the  population  of 
the  parts  around  that  city  in  case  they  got  it  sub- 
sequent to  that  event.  Now,  if  it  w^ere  Phoenician, 
whence  came  it  originally?  More  probably  from 
Spain  than  from  either  Gaul  or  Britain — in  which 
case  Britannia  is  the  Iheric  name  for  ceitain  British 
islanders  rather  than  the  native  one.  It  may,  of 
course,  have  been  native  as  well:  whether  it  were 
BO  is  a separate  question. 

And  if  it  were  Massilian  (i.  e.  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Marseilles),  whence  came  it  ? Probably 
from  the  Gauls  of  the  parts  around.  But  this  is  only 
a probability.  It  may  have  been  Iheric  even  then ; 
since  it  is  well  known  that  the  Iberians  of  the 
Spanish  Peninsula  extended  so  far  westward  as  the 
Lower  Rhone.  Hence,  as  the  question  stands  at 
present,  the  presumption  is  rather  in 'favour  of  the 
word  being  Iberic. 

Again,  the  form  is  Iberic.  The  termination  -tan, 
comparatively  rare  in  Gaul,  abounds  in  the  geo 
graphy  of  ancient  Iberia  ; e.  g.  Turde-faw-i,  Carpe- 
tan-i,  &c. 

In  all  speculations  upon  the  etymology  of 
words,  the  preliminary  question  as  to  the  language 
to  which  the  word  under  notice  is  to  be  referred  is 
of  importance.  In  the  present  instance  it  is  emi- 
nently so.  If  the  root  Brit,  be  Gallic  (or  Keltic), 
the  current  etymologies,  at  least,  deserve  notice. 
If,  however,  it  be  Iberic,  the  philologist  has  been  on 
the  wrong  track  altogether,  has  looked  in  the  wrong 
language  for  his  doctrine,  and  must  correct  his  cri- 
ticism by  abandoning  the  Keltic,  and  having  recourse 
to  the  Basque.  Again,  if  the  word  be  Iberic,  the 
< is  no  part  of  the  root,  but  only  an  inflexional 
element.  Lest,  however,  we  overvalue  the  import 
of  the  form  -tan  being  Iberic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  similarly-formed  name  Aqui-^ar^-ia,  occurs 
in  Gaul ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  lest  we  oven'alue  the 
import  of  this,  we  must  remember  that  Aquitania 
itself  may  possibly  be  Iberic. 

Probably  the  word  was  Ibenc  and  Gallic  as  well. 
It  was  certainly  Gallic  in  Caesar’s  time.  But  it 
may  have  been  Gallic  without  having  been  native, 
t.  e.  British.  And  this  was  probably  the  case. 
There  is  not  a shadow  of  evidence  to  the  fact  of  any 
part  of  the  population  of  the  British  Isles  having 
called  themselves  Britons.  They  were  called  so  by 
the  Gauls ; and  the  Gallic  name  was  adopted  by 
the  Romans.  This  was  all.  The  name  may  have 
been  strange  to  the  people  to  w’hom  it  was  so  ap- 
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plied,  as  the  word  Welsh  is  to  the  natives  of  the 
Cambro-Briton  principality. 

Probably,  too,  it  was  only  until  the  trade  of 
Massilia  had  become  developed  that  the  root  Brit. 
was  known  at  all.  As  long  as  the  route  was  via 
Spain,  and  the  trade  exclusively  Phoenician,  the 
most  prominent  of  the  British  isles  was  Ireland, 
The  Orphic  extract  speaks  only  to  the  lemian  Isles, 
and  Herodotus  only  to  the  Cassiterides. 

V.  The  tin-trade  of  Britain. 

One  of  the  instruments  in  the  reconstruction  of  the 
history  of  the  early  commerce  and  the  early  civilising 
influences  of  Britain  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  its 
being  one  of  the  few  localities  of  a scantily-diffused 
metal  — tin.  This,  like  the  amber  of  the  coasts  of 
Prussia  and  Courland,  helps  us  by  means  of  archaeo- 
logy to  history.  Yet  it  is  traversed  by  the  fact  of  the 
same  metal  being  found  in  the  far  east — in  Banca 
and  the  Malayan  peninsula.  Hence,  when  we  find 
amongst  the  antiquities  of  Assyria  and  Egypt — the 
countries  of  pre-eminent  antiquity — vessels  and  im- 
plements of  bronze,  the  inference  that  the  tin  of  that 
alloy  was  of  British  origin  is  by  no  means  indubita- 
ble. It  is  strengthened  indeed  by  our  knowledge  of 
an  actual  trade  between  Phoenicia  and  Cornwall; 
but  still  it  is  not  unexceptionable.  When,  however, 
writers  so  early  as  Herodotus  describe  tin  as  a 
branch  of  Phoenician  traffic  in  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
we  may  reasonably  carry  its  origin  to  an  earlier 
date;  a date  which,  whatever  may  be  the  antiquity 
of  the  Aegyptian  and  Assyrian  alloys,  is  still  reason- 
able. An  early  British  trade  is  a known  fact,  an 
equally  early  Indian  one  a probability.  In  round 
numbers  we  may  lay  the  beginning  of  the  Phoenician 
intercourse  with  Cornwall  at  b.c.  1000. 

The  next  question  is  the  extent  to  which  the 
metallurgic  skill  thus  inferred  was  native.  So  far  as 
this  was  the  case,  it  is  undoubtedly  a measure  of  our 
indigenous  civilisation.  Now  if  we  remember  that 
it  was  almost  wholly  for  tin  that  the  Plioenicians 
sought  the  Cassiterides,  we  shall  find  it  difficult  to 
deny  to  the  earliest  population  of  the  tin-districts 
some  knowledge  and  practice — no  matter  how  slight 
— of  metallurgic  art;  otherwdse,  it  must  have  been 
either  an  instinct  or  an  accident  that  brought  the 
first  vessel  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  coast  of 
Cornwall.  Some  amount,  then,  of  indigenous  me- 
tallurgy may  be  awarded  to  its  occupants. 

Perhaps  they  had  the  art  of  smelting  copper  as 
well  — though  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  this  view 
is  of  the  a priori  kind.  Copper  is  a metal  which 
is  generally  the  first  to  be  worked  by  rude  nations; 
so  that  whenever  a metal  less  reducible  is  smelted, 
it  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  more  reducible  ore  is 
smelted  also.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
absence  of  pure  copper  implements  in  the  old  tumuli 
suggests  the  notion  that  either  the  art  of  alloying 
was  as  old  as  that  of  smelting,  or  else  that  tin  was 
smelted  first. 

From  the  knowledge  of  reduction  and  alloys,  we 
may  proceed  to  the  question  as  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  casting.  The  main  fact  here  is  the  discovery 
of  moulds,  both  of  stone  and  bronze,  for  the  casting 
of  axes  and  spear-heads.  The  former  we  can  scarcely 
suppose  to  have  been  imported,  wffiatever  opinion  we 
may  entertain  respecting  the  latter.  Whether  the 
invention,  however,  of  either  was  British,  or  whether 
the  Phoenicians  showed  the  WAy,  is  uncertain.  The 
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extent  to  which  the  moulds  of  different  countries  — 
France,  Germany,  Scandinavia — resemble  each  other, 
even  in  points  of  apparently  ai'bitrary  detail,  is  (to 
a certain  extent)  against  the  native  claim. 

The  uniformity  of  the  alloy  is  no  more  than  what 
we  expect  from  the  chemical  conditions  necessary 
f()r  the  achievement  of  a good  implement — indeed  it 
is  rather  less.  It  varies  from  one  of  tin  and  seven 
of  copper,  to  one  of  tin  and  twelve  of  copper ; whilst 
it  is  the  opinion  of  experienced  metallurgists  that 
the  best  alloy  (one  tin  to  ten  copper)  could  easily  be 
hit  upon  by  different  artists  wholly  independent  of 
intercommunication. 

The  Damnonian  Britons  sold  tin.  What  did  they 
take  in  payment  ? In  all  histories  of  commerce 
these  questions  are  correlative.  Dr.  Wilson  (^Pre- 
historic Annals  of  Scotland^  p.  196)  truly  remarks 
that  Strabo’s  account  of  the  Cassiterides  is  not 
greatly  to  be  relied  on.  For  their  tin  and  lead  they 
took  in  exchange  salt,  skins,  and  bronze  vessels 
(xdKK(i)fiara).  This  latter  is  a strange  article  of 
import  for  a country  of  tin,  copper,  and  moulds. 

The  earliest  gloss  that  has  a bearing  upon  the 
geography  of  Britain  is  the  word  Cassiterides;  for  it 
must  observed  that  whilst  the  w'ord  Britannia  is 
non-existent  in  Herodotus,  the  Orphic  extract  knows 
only  the  Irish  (lernian)  isles.  Now  this,  though 
bearing  upon  Britain,  is  no  British  word.  It  is  the 
oriental  term  Kastira. 

This  distinction  is  important.  Were  the  word 
British  in  origin,  we  should  be  enabled  to  enhance 
the  antiquity  of  the  Cornish  tin-trade  — since  the 
word  KacTclrepos  occurs  both  in  Homer  and  Hesiod. 
Who,  however,  shall  say  that,  however  much  the 
probabilities  may  be  in  favour  of  the  Homeric  and 
Hesiodic  tin  having  been  Cornish,  it  was  not  Indian 
— t.  e.  Malayan?  The  name,  at  least,  is  in  favour  of 
the  greater  antiquity  of  the  Eastern  trade.  The 
two  trades  may  have  been  concurrent;  the  Eastern 
being  the  older  — - at  least  this  is  what  is  suggested 
by  the  name. 

Britannia  Proper. 

We  may  now  deal  with  the  proper  British  portion 
of  the  British  isles,  i.  e.  South  Britain  and  Caledonia. 

VI.  History. 

WTien  the  archaeological  period  ceases  and  the 
true  and  proper  civil  history  of  Britain  begins,  we 
find  that  a portion  of  the  island,  at  least,  was  in 
political  relations  with  Gaul — Divitiacus,  the  king  of 
the  Suessiones,  a Belgic  tribq,  holding  the  sove- 
reignty. In  the  following  year  these  relations  are 
also  Gallic,  and  the  Veneti,  of  the  parts  about  the 
present  town  of  Vannes,  obtain  assistance  against 
Caesar  from  the  Britons.  Thus  early  are  our 
maritime  habits  attested.  In  chastisement  of  this, 
Caesar  prepares  his  first  invasion  (b.c.  55);  Volu- 
senus,  one  of  his  lieutenants,  having  been  sent  on 
beforehand,  to  reconnoitre. 

We  may  measure  the  intercourse  between  Britain 
and  Gaul  by  some  of  the  details  of  these  events. 
His  intended  invasion  is  known  almost  as  soon  as  it 
is  determined  on,  and  ambassadors  are  sent  from 
Britain  to  avert  it.  These  are  sent  back,  and  along 
with  them  Commius  the  Attrebatian,  of  whose  in- 
fluence in  Britain  Caesar  made  use.  Having  em- 
barked from  Gessoriacum,  lands  ; is  opposed ; con- 
quers; and  again  receives  an  embassy.  His  fleet 
suffers  during  the  high  tides  of  the  month  of  August, 
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and  in  September  he  returns  to  Gaul.  His  successes 
(such  as  they  are)  are  announced  by  letter  at  Rome, 
and  honoured  with  a twenty-day  festival. 

His  second  expedition  takes  place  in  the  May  of 
the  following  year.  He  is  opposed  on  landing  by 
Cassivelaunus.  The  details  of  this  second  expedition 
carry  us  as  far  westward  as  the  present  county  of 
Herts, — wherein  the  Hundred  of  Cassio  is  reasonably 
supposed  to  give  us  the  stockaded  village,  or  head- 
quarters of  Cassivelaunus,  with  whom  the  Trino- 
bantes,  Cenomagni,  Ancalites,  and  Bibroci  are  in 
political  relations.  The  reduction  of  Cassivelaunus 
is  incomplete,  and  Caesar,  when  he  departs  from  the 
island,  departs  with  the  whole  of  his  army,  and 
with  the  real  independence  of  the  country  unimpaired. 
The  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Oxford  and 
Berks  seems  to  have  been  the  most  western  part  of 
the  area  affected,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
the  second  invasion  of  Caesar.  The  first  was  con- 
fined to  the  coast. 

The  best  evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
under  Augustus  is  that  of  the  Monumentum  An- 
cyranum : 

nPOS  EME  IKETAI  KATE«t>YrON  BA2I- 
AEI2  HAPenN  MEN  TEIPIAATH2  KAI  ME- 
TEHEITA  4*PAATH2  BASIAEflS  4»PA[A]TOY 
TI02  MHAHN  [A]E  APTA  ******* 
BPETA[N]NHN  AOM[NnN  BE]AAAYN05[TE] 
KAI  [TIM]  * * * 

The  commentary  on  this  comes  no  earlier  than 
Dion  Cassius.  From  him  we  learn,  that  although 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  emperor  to  have  reduced 
Britain,  he  proceeded  no  farther  than  Gaul,  where 
he  received  an  embassy.  So  late  a writer  as  Jor- 
nandes  is  our  authority  for  believing  that  he  exer- 
cised sovereignty  over  it,  — “ servire  coegit,  Roma- 
nisque  legibus  vivere  ” (De  Regn.  Success.) — for  the 
inscription  only  shows  that  certain  Britons  sought 
the  presence  of  Augustus  at  Rome.  The  further 
statement  that  tribute  was  taken  is  from  the  utterly 
uncritical  Nennius,  whose  evidence  seems  to  rest 
upon  the  scriptural  expression  that  “ all  the  world 
was  taxed,”  and  upon  the  inference  that,  if  so,  a 
fortiori,  Britain.  His  text  is  “ tenente  Octaviano 
Augusto  Monarchiam  totius  mundi ; et  censum  ex 
Britannia  ipse  solus  accepit;  ut  Virgilius, 

‘ Purpurea  intexti  tollunt  aulaea  Britanni.’  ” 

The  use  of  the  word  census  instead  of  tributum 
is  important.  * The  original  word  is  Krjuaos ; and, 
Nennius,  who  uses  it,  took  his  English  history  from 
the  Evangelists. 

A single  event  is  referrible  to  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius. The  petty  kings  (reguli)  sent  back  to 
Germanicus  some  of  his  soldiers,  who  had  been 
either  thrown  on  the  coast  of  Britain  by  stress  of 
weather,  or  sold.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  24.)  Friendly 
relations  is  all  that  is  proved  by  this  passage. 
The  notion  that  Tiberius  succeeded  to  the  empire, 
and  (amongst  other  nations)  ruled  Britain,  rests  on 
a passage  of  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  evidently  an 
inference  from  the  likelihood  of  the  successor  of 
Augustus  exercising  the  same  sway  as  Augustus 
himself.  — “ Tiberius,  privignus  Augusti,  post  eum 
regnavit  annos  xxiii,  tarn  super  Britanniam  quam 
super  alia  regna  totius  mundi.” 

The  evidence  of  Caligula’s  intentions  is  essentially 
the  same  as  that  of  Augustus : namely,  Dion  Cassius. 
Caligula  having  passed  the  Rhine,  “ seemed  to  me- 
ditate an  attack  upon  Britain,  but  retreated  from 
the  very  ocean.”  (lix.  21.)  Then  follows  the  ac- 
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count  of  his  giving  orders  that  the  shells  of  the  sea- 
shore should  be  picked  up,  and  a conquest  over  the 
eea  itself  be  announced  (c.  25).  The  story  appears 
in  Suetonius  also : as  do  the  details  concerning  Ad- 
minius,  the  son  of  Cynobelin.  Expelled  from  Britain 
by  his  father,  he  crossed  the  channel  with  a few 
followers,  and  placed  himself  under  the  power  of 
Caligula,  who  magnified  the  event  into  a cession  of 
the  whole  island.  (Suet.  Cal.  44.) 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  the  hona  fide  reduction  of 
Britain  begins  no  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Claudius ; 
the  tribute  that  was  paid  to  Augustus  being  wholly 
unhistorical,  and  the  authority  of  Tiberius  a mere 
inference  from  a notice  of  it.  In  simple  truth,  the  reign 
of  Cynobelin,  coinciding  with  that  of  the  last-named 
emperor,  gives  us  the  measure  of  the  early  British 
civilisation  — civilisation  which  was  of  native,  of 
Gallic,  of  Gallo-Koman,  of  Phoenician,  and  Ibero- 
Phoenician  origin. 

The  reign  of  Cynobelin  is  illustrated  by  coins. 
Whether  these  were  struck  in  Gaul  or  Britain  is 
uncertain.  Neither  is  the  question  important. 
Wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  legend  is  in 
Eoman  letters;  whilst  numerous  elements  of  the 
classical  mythology  find  place  on  both  sides  of 
the  coins ; e.  g.  a,  Pegasus,  a Head  of  Ammon,  a 
Hercules,  a Centaur,  &c. : on  the  other  hand,  the 
names  are  British ; tasciovanus,  with  sego-  ; ibid, 
with  VER- ; ibid,  with  cynobelin  ; cynobelin 
alone  ; cynobelin  with  camvl-  ; ibid,  with  so- 
lid v-  ; ibid,  with  A . .,  or  v . . ; ibid,  with  VE- 
KULUMUM.  Of  course,  the  interpretations  of  these 
legends  have  been  various ; the  notion,  however, 
that  Tasciovanus,  sometimes  alone,  and  sometimes 
conjointly  with  a colleague,  was  the  predecessor  of 
Cynobelin,  and  that  Cynobelin,  sometimes  alone  and 
sometimes  with  a colleague,  was  the  successor  of 
Tasciovanus,  seems  reasonable. 

The  reduction  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  begins 
with  the  reign  of  Claudius ; on  coins  we  find  the 
name  of  that  emperor,  and  on  inscriptions  those  of 
his  generals  Plautius  and  Suetonius. 

The  next  earliest  coins  to  those  of  Claudius 
bear  the  name  of  Hadrian.  Wales  westwards  and 
Yorkshire  northwards  (the  Silures,  Ordovices,  and 
Brigantes)  were  more  or  less  completely  reduced 
before  the  accession  of  Nero. 

By  Nero,  Suetonius  Paulinus  is  sent  into  Britain, 
and  under  him  Agricola  takes  his  first  lessons  in 
soldiership.  A single  inscription  preserves  the  name 
of  Paulinus.  The  next  in  point  of  date  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Nerva.  The  Agricola,  however,  of 
Tacitus  has  the  historical  value  of  contemporary 
CAudence.  From  this  we  learn  that  the  work  of 
Nero’s  general  was  the  recovery  and  consolidation 
of  the  conquests  made  under  Claudius  rather  than 
the  achievement  of  new  additions.  The  famous 
queen  of  the  Iceni  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk)  is  the 
centre  of  the  groupe  here.  Subordinate  to  her  are 
the  Druids  and  Bards  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  their 
chief  stronghold,  whei-e  they  are  reduced  by  Pau- 
linus. Lastly  comes  the  usurious  philosopher 
Seneca,  who,  having  lent  a large  sum  in  Britain,  sud- 
denly calls  it  in.  The  distress  thus  created  is  the 
cause  of  the  revolt — a measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
Roman  habits  (either  directly  from  Italy,  or  indirectly 
from  Romanised  Gaul)  had  established  themselves. 

Reduction  and  consolidation,  rather  than  acqui- 
sition, seems  to  have  been  the  rule  during  the  short 
reigns  of  Galba,  Otho,  and  Vitellius,  and  the  first 
ten  years  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian. 
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These  objects  employed  Agricola  during  hig 
first  two  campaigns.  Li  the  thu-d,  however  (a.  d. 
80),  he  advanced  from  the  northern  boundaries  of 
the  Brigantes  to  the  Firth  of  Tay;  and  the  five 
next  years  were  spent  in  the  exploration  of  parts 
before  unknown,  in  new  conquests  more  or  less 
imperfect,  in  the  formation  of  ambitious  designs 
(including  the  reduction  of  Ireland),  and  in  the  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Great  Britain.  A line  of  forts 
between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde  was  the 
limit  of  the  Eoman  Empire  in  Britain,  as  left  by 
Agricola.  What  had  been  done  beyond  this  had 
been  done  imperfectly.  The  battle  on  the  Grampian 
Range,  against  the  Caledonians  of  Galgacus,  had 
ended  in  the  Horesti  giving  hostages.  The  reduction 
of  the  Orkneys  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus  in  a general 
and  somewhat  lax  manner  — not  as  a specific  his- 
torical fact,  in  its  proper  place,  and  in  connection  with 
other  events,  but  as  an  obiter  dictum  arising  out  of 
the  notice  of  the  circumnavigation  of  the  Island, — 
“ incognitas,  ad  id  tempus,  insulas,  Orcadas  invenit  do- 
muitque.  Despecta  est  et  Thule.” 

A revolt  under  Arviragus  is  incidentally  mentioned 
as  an  event  of  the  reign  of  Domitian. 

For  the  reign  of  Trajan  we  have  inscriptions ; 
for  that  of  Hadrian  inscriptions  and  coins  as  well : 
coins,  too,  for  the  reigns  of  the  two  Antonines,  and 
Commodus, — but  no  contemporary  historian.  It  is 
the  evidence  of  Spartianus  (^Hadr.  11)  upon  which 
the  belief  that  “a  wall  eighty  miles  in  length, 
dividing  the  Romans  fi*om  the  barbarians,  was  first 
built  by  Hadrian”  is  grounded.  Dion,  as  he  ap- 
pears in  the  compendium  of  Xiphilinus,  merely 
mentions  a “ wall  betv'een  the  Roman  stations  and 
certain  nations  of  the  island.”  (Ixxii.  8.)  This 
raises  a doubt.  The  better  historian,  Dion,  may  as 
easily  mean  the  wall  of  Agricola  as  aught  else: 
the  inferior  one,  Spartianus,  is  evidently  wrong  in 
his  expression  '^primus  duxit"  and  may  easily  be 
wrong  in  his  account  altogether.  The  share  that 
different  individuals  took  in  the  raising  of  the  British 
walls  and  ramparts  is  less  certain  than  is  usually 
believed.  We  have  more  builders  than  structures. 

That  Antoninus  (Pius)  deprived  the  Brigantes  of 
a portion  of  their  land  because  they  had  begun  to 
overrun  the  country  of  the  Genuini,  allied  to  Rome, 
is  a statement  of  Pausanias  (viii  43.  § 4.)  No  one 
else  mentions  these  Genuini.  Neither  is  it  easy  to 
imagine  who  they  couid  have  been.  Genuini,  inde- 
pendent enough  to  be  allies  rather  than  subjects, 
and  Brigantes,  who  could  be  free  to  conquer  them, 
are  strange  phenomena  for  the  reign  of  Antoninus. 
The  possibifity  of  German  or  Scandinavian  settlers, 
thus  early  and  thus  independent,  is  the  only  clue  to 
the  difficulty.  The  evidence,  however,  to  the  fact 
is  only  of  third-rate  value. 

The  Vallum  Antonini  seems  to  have  been  a reality. 
Its  true  basis  is  the  following  inscription  ; 

IMP.  C.  T.  AELIO.  HADR 
lANO  ANTONINO  AUG. 

P.  P.  VEX.  LEG.  VI. 

VIC  TRIGS  P * F. 

OPVS  VALLI  P. 

MMM  CCXL  P. 

{Monvmenta  Britanmca,  No.  48.) 

Others  give  the  name  of  his  Lieutenant  Lollius 
Urbicus  ; but  this  alone  mentions  the  OPUS 
VALLI.  The  author  nearest  the  date  of  the  event 
commemorated  is  Capitolinus.  By  him  we  are  told 
that  the  ramjjart  was  of  turf,  and  that  it  was  a 
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fresh  one, — “ Britannos — vicit,  alio  muro  cespiticio 

— ducto.”  (^Anton.  Piv^,  b.) 

Coercion  and  consolidation  are  still  the  rule;  the 
notices  for  the  reigns  of  Commodus  and  Pertinax, 
though  brief  and  unimportant,  being  found  in  so  good 
an  historian  as  Dion.  Dion,  too,  is  the  chief  authoiity 
for  the  reign  of  Severus.  He  would  have  been  suffi- 
cient single-handed;  but  he  is  supported  by  both 
coins  and  inscriptions.  At  the  same  time,  he  never 
attributes  the  erection  of  any  wall  to  Severus.  On 
the  contrary,  he  speaks  of  one  as  already  existing. 
Spartianus  is  the  authority  for  the  usual  doctrine. 
(^Sever.  18.) 

When  Caledonia — as  opposed  to  Britain  in  general 
— comes  under  notice,  a further  reference  to  the  text 
of  Dion  respecting  the  actions  of  Severus  will  be 
made. 

A.  D.  211,  on  the  fourth  of  February,  Severus  dies 
at  York.  British  history,  never  eminently  clear, 
now  becomes  obscurer  still.  An  occasional  notice  is 
all  that  occurs  until  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  This 
begins  A.  D.  284.  The  usurpers  Carausius  and 
Allectus  now  appear  in  the  field.  So  do  nations 
hitherto  unnoticed — the  Franks  and  the  Saxons. 
Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  testimony  of 
Gildas,  Beda,  and  the  other  accredited  sources  of 
Anglo-Saxon  history,  in  respect  to  the  fact  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa  having  at  a certain  time,  and  in 
a certain  place,  invaded  Britain;  the  evidence  that 
they  were  the  first  Germans  who  did  so  is  utterly 
insufficient.  The  Panegyric  of  Eumenius  — and 
we  must  remember  that,  however  worthless  the 
panegyrists  may  be  as  authors,  they  have  the  merit 
of  being  contempoi*ary  to  the  events  they  describe 

— contains  the  following  remarkable  passage  : — 
“By  so  thorough  a consent  of  the  Lnmortal 
Gods,  0 unconquered  Caesar,  has  the  extermi- 
nation of  all  the  enemies,  whom  you  have  attacked, 
and  of  the  Franks  more  especially^  been  decreed, 
that  even  those  of  your  soldiers,  who,  having  missed 
their  way  on  a foggy  sea,  reached  the  town  of 
London,  destroyed  promiscuously  and  throughout 
the  city  the  wdiole  remains  of  that  mercenary  mul- 
titude of  barbarians,  that,  after  escaping  the  battle, 
sacking  the  town,  and,  attempting  flight,  was  still 
left — a deed,  whereby  your  provincials  were  not 
only  saved,  but  delighted  by  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter.”  (Eumen.  Panegyr.  Constant.  Caes.') 

The  Franks  and  Piets  are  first  mentioned  in  Bri- 
tain in  the  reign  of  Diocletian : the  Attacotts  and  Scots 
under  that  of  Julian  (a.  d.  360).  The  authorities 
now  improve — being,  chiefly,  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
and  Claudian.  It  will,  nevertheless,  be  soon  seen 
that  the  ethnology  of  Britain  is  as  obscure  as  its 
archaeology.  The  abandonment  of  the  isle  by  the 
Romans,  and  its  reduction  by  the  Saxons,  are  the 
chief  events  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  all  ob- 
scure. It  is  even  more  difficult  to  say  how  the 
Germanic  populations  displaced  the  Roman,  than  how 
the  Roman  displaced  the  Keltic. 

And  this  introduces  a new  question,  a question 
already  suggested,  but  postponed,  viz. : the  value  of 
the  writers  of  the  beginning  of  the  Byzantine  and 
the  end  of  the  proper  Roman  period.  It  is  evident 
that  no  author  much  earlier  than  the  times  of  Ho- 
norius  and  Arcadius  can  tell  us  much  about  the  de- 
cline and  fall  of  the  Roman  supremacy  in  the  west. 
It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  hterature  passes  from 
Paganism  to  Christianity.  Procopius  is  the  most 
important  of  the  Pagans.  The  little  he  teUs  us  of 
Britain  is  correct,  though  iiiimportant;  for  it  must 
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be  remembered,  that  his  blunders  and  confusion  are 
in  respect  to  Brittia.  This,  as  aforesaid,  he  sepa- 
rates from  Britannia.  Those  who  confound  the  tw  o 
are  ourselves  — the  modern  writers. 

To  Jornandes  we  refer  in  vain  for  anything  of 
value;  although  from  the  extent  to  which  he  was 
the  historian  of  certain  nations  of  Germanic  extrac- 
tion, and  from  the  degree  to  which  Britain  was  in 
his  time  Germanised,  we  expect  more  than  we  find. 
Hence  from  the  time  of  Ammianus  to  the  time  of 
Gildas — the  earliest  British  and  Christian  writer  of 
our  island — from  about  a.d.  380  to  a.d.  550 — we 
have  no  author  more  respectable  than  Orosius. 
He  alone,  or  nearly  so,  was  known  to  the  native  his- 
torians, and  what  he  teUs  us  is  little  beyond  the 
names  of  certain  usurpers.  When  Britain  is  next 
known  to  the  investigator,  it  has  ceased  to  be  Roman. 
It  is  German,  or  Saxon,  instead.  Such  is  the  sketch 
of  the  history  of  Roman  Britain,  considered  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  authorities  on  which  it 
rests.  The  value  of  the  only  author  who  still  de- 
mands notice,  Richard  of  Cirencester,  is  measured 
in  the  article  Mokini. 

VII.  Ethnological  relations  of  the 

POPULATION. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bulk  of  the  South 
Britons  of  Caesar’s  time  belonged  to  the  same  stock 
as  the  Gauls,  and  that  the  Gauls  were  Kelts.  But 
whether  the  North  Britons  were  in  the  same  cate- 
gory ; whether  the  Britons  of  Caesar  were  descended 
from  the  first  occupants  of  the  islands ; and,  lastly, 
whether  the  population  was  wholly  homogeneous, 
are  all  points  upon  which  opinions  vary.  A refer- 
ence to  the  article  Belgae  shows  that,  for  that 
population,  a Germanic  affinity  has  been  claimed; 
though,  apparently,  on  insufficient  grounds.  The 
population  of  North  Britain  may  have  been,  such  as 
it  is  now,  Gaelic.  Occupants,  too,  earlier  than  even  the 
earliest  Kelts  of  any  kind,  have  been  assigned  to  the 
island  by  competent  archaeologists.  Nothing  less 
than  an  elaborate  monograph  specially  devoted  to  the 
criticism  of  these  complicated  points,  would  suffice  for 
the  exhibition  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides.  The 
present  notice  can  contain  only  the  result  of  the 
writer’s  investigations. 

Without  either  denying  or  affirming  the  existence 
of  early  Iberian,  German,  or  Scandinavian  settle- 
ments in  particular  localities,  he  believes  them  to 
have  been  exceedingly  exceptional ; so  that,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  the  population  with  which  the 
Phoenicians  traded  and  the  Romans  fought  were 
Kelts  of  the  British  branch,  i.  e.  Kelts  whose  lan- 
guage was  either  the  mother -tongue  of  the  present 
Welsh,  or  a form  of  speech  closely  alhed  to  it. 

The  ancestors  of  this  population  he  believes  to 
have  been  the  earliest  occupants  of  South  Britain  at 
least.  Were  they  so  of  North  Britain  ? There  are 
points  both  of  internal  and  external  evidence  in  this 
question.  In  the  way  of  internal  evidence  it  is  cer- 
tain, that  even  in  those  parts  of  Scotland  where  the 
language  is  most  eminently  Gaelic,  and,  as  such, 
more  especially  connected  with  the  speech  of  Ireland, 
the  oldest  geographical  terms  are  British  rather  than 
Erse.  Thus,  the  word  for  mountain  is  &ere,  and 
never  sliabh,  as  in  Ireland.  Again,  the  words  aber 
and  inver,  in  such  words  as  A&er-nethy  and  Inver - 
nethy,  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  Shibboleths 
(so  to  say)  of  the  British  and  Gaelic  populations. 
They  mean  the  same  thing  — a mouth  of  a river, 
sometimes  the  junction  of  two.  Now  whilst  aber 
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is  never  found  in  the  exclusively  and  undoubtedly 
Gaelic  country  of  Ireland,  inver  is  unknown  in 
Wales.  Both  occur  in  Scotland.  But  how  are  they 
distributed?  Mr.  Kemble,  who  has  best  examined 
the  question,  finds  that  the  line  of  separation  “ be- 
tween the  Welsh  or  Pictish,  and  the  Scotch  or  Irish, 
Kelts,  if  measured  by  the  occmrence  of  these  names, 
would  run  obliquely  from  SW.  to  NE.,  straight  up 
I.och  Fyne,  following  nearly  the  boundary  between 
Perthshire  and  Argyle,  trending  to  the  NE.  along 
the  present  boundary  between  Perth  and  Inverness, 
Aberdeen  and  Inverness,  Banf  and  Elgin,  till  about 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Spey.”  On  the  one  side  are 
the  Aber-coras,  A6er-deens,  and  A6er-dours,  which 
are  Welsh  or  British  ; on  the  other  the  Inver - 
arys  and  /wwer-aritys.  which  are  Irish  and  Gaelic. 
Now,  assuredly,  a British  population  which  runs  as 
fai'  north  as  the  mouth  of  Spey,  must  be  considered 
to  have  been  the  pi'incipal  population  of  Caledonia. 
How  far  it  was  aboriginal  and  exclusive  is  another 
question.  The  external  evidence  comes  in  here, 
though  it  is  not  evidence  of  the  best  kind.  It  lies 
in  the  following  exti'act  from  Beda  : “ procedente 
autem  tempore,  Britannia,  post  Brittones  et  Pictos, 
tertiam  Scotorum  nationem  in  Pictorum  parte  re- 
cepit,  qui  duce  Reuda  de  Hibernia  progress!  vel 
amicitia  vel  feiTo  sibimet  inter  eos  sedes  quas  hac- 
tenus  habent  vindicarunt  : a quo  videlicet  duce 
usque  hodie  Dalreudini  vocantur;  nam  lingua  eorum 
‘ Dal  ’ partem  significat.”  (^Hist.  Eccles.  i.)  This 
passage  is  generally  considered  to  give  us  either  an 
Irish  or  a Scotch  trjidition.  This  may  or  may  not  be 
the  case.  The  text  nowhere  connects  itself  with 
anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  just  as  likely  to  give  us 
an  inference  of  Beda’s  own,  founded  on  the  fact  of 
there  behig  Scots  in  the  r orth-east  of  Ireland  and  in 
the  south- west  of  Scotland.  It  is,  also,  further  com- 
plicated by  the  circumstance  of  the  gloss  dal  being 
not  Keltic,  but  Norse,  i.  e.  Danish  or  Norwegian. 

The  evidence,  then,  of  the  present  Gaelic  popula- 
tion of  Scotland  being  of  Irish  origin,  and  the  cor- 
responding probability  of  the  earhest  occupancy  of 
Caledonia  having  been  British,  lies  less  in  the  so- 
called  tradition,  than  in  the  absence  of  the  term 
sliabh  = mountain  ; the  distribution  of  the  forms  in 
aber;  and,  above  all,  the  present  similarity  between 
the  Irish  and  Scotch  Gaehc  — a similarity  which 
suggests  the  notion  that  the  separation  is  compara- 
tively recent.  They  are  far,  however,  from  deciding 
the  question.  That  South  Briton  was  British,  and 
Ireland  Gaelic,  is  certain.  That  Scotland  was  ori- 
ginally British,  and  afterwards  Gaelic,  is  probable. 

The  Gaels  and  Britons  are  the  fundamental  popu- 
lations of  the  British  Isles.  The  Piets  were  either 
aboriginal  or  intrusive.  If  aboriginal,  they  were, 
hke  the  Gaels  and  Britons,  Keltic.  Whether,  how- 
ever, they  were  Gaelic  Kelts  or  British  Kelts,  or 
whether  they  constituted  a third  branch  of  that 
stock,  is  doubtful. 

If  it  were  absolutely  certain  that  every  word  used 
on  Pictish  ground  belonged  to  the  Piet  form  of 
speech,  the  inference  that  they  were  aborigines  rather 
than  intnisive  settlers,  and  Britons  rather  than  Gaels, 
would  be  legitimate.  The  w'ell-known  gloss  penn 
fahel  = caput  valli  is  a gloss  from  the  Piet  distiict, 
of  which  the  first  part  is  British.  In  Gaehc,  the  form 
= pen  = head  is  ceann.  Neither  does  this  stand 
alone.  The  evidence  in  favour  of  the  British  affinities 
can  be  strengthened.  But  what  if  the  gloss  be  Piet, 
only  in  the  way  that  father  or  mother,  &c.  are 
Welsh ; i.  e.  words  belonging  to  some  other  tongue 
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spoken  in  the  Piet  country?  In  such  a case  the 
Piets  may  be  Gaels,  Gennans,  Scandinavians,  &c. 
Now  the  word  dal,  to  which  attention  has  already 
been  drawn,  was  not  Scottish,  i.  e.  not  Gaehc.  It 
probably  was  strange  to  the  Scottish  language,  not- 
withstanding the  testimony  of  Beda.  If  not  Scot, 
however,  it  was  almost  certainly  Piet.  Yet  it  is, 
and  was,  pure  Norse.  Its  existence  cannot  be  got 
over  except  by  making  either  the  Scots  or  Piets 
Scandinavian.  Each  alternative  has  its  difficulties: 
the  latter  the  fewest.  Such  are  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  Piets  are  less  unequivocally  British 
than  the  researches  of  the  latest  and  best  investigators 
have  made  them.  And  Beda,  it  should  he  remem- 
bered, derives  them  from  Scythia;  adding  that  they 
came  without  females.  This,  perhaps,  is  only  an 
inference;  yet  it  is  a just  one.  The  passage  that  he 
supphes  speaks  to  an  existing  custom ; ‘‘  Cumque 
uxores  Picti  non  habentes  peterent  a Scottis,  ea 
solum  conditione  dare  consenserunt,  ut  ubi  res  per- 
veniret  in  dubium,  magis  de  foeminea  regum  prosapia 
quam  de  masculina  regem  sibi  eligerent:  quod  usque 
hodie  apud  Pictos  constat  esse  servatum.”  {Hist. 
Eccles.  i.)  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  value  of  this 
passage,  it  entirely  neutralises  the  evidence  embodied 
in  a well-known  list  of  Piet  kings.  Here  the  names  are 
Keltic, — chiefly  British, — but,  in  two  or  three  cases, 
Gaelic.  Whichever  they  were,  they  were  not  Piet. 

The  Piets,  then,  may  or  may  not  have  been  in- 
trusive rather  than  aboriginal.  The  ancestors  of  the 
present  English  were  certainly  in  the  former  cate- 
gory. Whence  were  they?  When  did  their  in- 
trusion begin?  They  were  Germans.  This  is  cer- 
tain. But  how  were  they  distributed  amongst  the 
different  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  German 
populations?  The  terms  Saxon  and  Frank  tell  us 
nothing.  They  were  general  names  of  a somewhat 
indefinite  import.  It  is,  perhaps,  safe  to  say,  that 
they  were  Frisians  and  Angles,  rather  than  aught 
else;  and,  next  to  these,  Scandinavians.  This  they 
may  have  been  to  a certain  extent,  even  though  the 
Piets  were  Keltic. 

The  date  of  their  intrusion,  in  some  form  or  other, 
was  long  earlier  than  the  aera  of  Hengist  and  Horsa; 
and  it  is  only  by  supposing  that  an  author  in  the 
unfavourable  position  of  Gildas  was  likely  to  be  cor- 
rect in  the  hazardous  dehvery  of  a negative  assertion, 
and  that  in  the  very  face  of  the  notice  of  Eumenius  and 
others,  that  the  usual  date  can  be  supported.  In 
proportion  as  their  invasions  were  early  their  progress 
must  have  been  gradual.  In  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent writer,  the  Saxons  and  Franks  of  the  later 
classics  are  certainly  the  lineal  predecessors  of  the 
Angles  of  England ; the  Y\c,ts  possibly  hneal  prede- 

cessors of  the  Northmen, — i.  e.  on  the  fathers  side. 

The  ethnology,  then,  of  Britain  takes  the  follow- 
ing forms: — 

1.  In  Hibernia,  a Gaelic  basis  suffers  but  slight 
modification  and  admixture;  whereas, — 

2.  In  Britannia, — 

a.  South  Britain  is  British,  and  Britanno-Roman, 
with  Phoenician,  Gaelic,  and  Germanic  elements,  — 
the  latter  destined  to  replace  aU  the  others;  whilst, — 

b.  North  Britain  is  Biitish,  and  Gaelic,  with  Piet 
elements — whatever  they  w'ere — of  admixture  in 
larger  proportions  than  South  Britain,  and  Roman 
elements  in  smaller. 

The  Roman  element  was  itself  complex;  and,  in 
minute  ethnology,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  better  to  speak 
of  the  Legionary  population  rather  than  of  the  Latin. 
This  is  because  a Roman  population  might  be  any- 
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tiling  but  native  to  Rome.  It  might  be  strange  to 
1 taly,  strange  to  the  Italian  language.  What  might 
thus  have  been  the  case,  actually  was  so.  The  im- 
perial forces  which  occupied  Britain,  and  supplied 
wliat  is  usually  called  the  Roman  element  to  the  ori- 
ginal Keltic  basis,  were  Germans,  Gauls,  Iberians, 
&c.,as  the  case  might  be;  rarely  pure  Roman.  The 
Notitia  U triusque  Imperii,  a document  referrible  to 
some  time  subsequent  to  the  reign  of  Valens, — inas- 
much as  it  mentions  the  Province  oiValentia, — gives 
us,  as  elements  of  our  Legionary  population,  — 

1.  Germans,  i.  e.  Tungricani,  Tungri,  Turna- 
censes,  Batavi. 

2.  Gauls:  Nervii  (in  three  quarters),  Morini  (see 
in  voc.~),  Galli. 

3.  Iberians:  Hispani. 

4.  Probable  Slavonians:  Dalmatae,  Daci.Thraces, 
Thaifalae. 

5.  Syri;  and  6.  Mauri. 

Of  these  the  non-Roman  character  is  the  most  pa- 
tent ; and  these,  at  least,  we  may  separate  from  the 
occupants  of  Italian  blood.  Of  others,  the  foreign 
extraction  is  more  uncertain.  Sometimes  the  read- 
ing of  the  MSS.  is  doubtful,  sometimes  the  term  in- 
explicable. Thus,  whilst  it  is  difficult  to  say  who 
the  Solenses  or  Pacenses  were, — opinions  being  dif- 
ferent,— the  authenticity  of  such  a text  as  Trihunus 
cohortes  primae  Frixagorum  Vindobala  is  doubtful. 
In  such  a case,  the  assumption  that  it  meant  Fri- 
sians,  and  the  speculation  as  to  the  presence  of  a 
Frisian  cohort,  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  analysis  of  the  German  populations,  out  of 
which  the  present  nationality  of  England  has  grown, 
scarcely  belongs  to  classical  Britain.  As  far  as  it 
goes,  hoAvever,  it  is  to  be  sought  under  the  heads 
Angli,  Frisii,  Saxones. 

The  extent  to  which  the  native  population, 
whether  exclusively  Keltic  or  mixed,  was  uniform 
in  manners  and  appearance,  is  chiefly  to  be  measured 
by  the  remark  of  Tacitus,  that  the  “ physical  ap- 
pearance varied;”  that  the  “ Caledonians  were  red- 
haired,  and  large-limbed that  the  “ Silurians  were 
high-coloured  and  curly-haired;”  and,  lastly,  that 
tiie  natives  of  the  parts  nearest  Gaul  were  Gallic  in 
look  and  manner.  The  text  in  full  has  given  rise 
to  considerable  speculation.  It  stands  thus  : “ Ha- 
bitus corporum  varii ; atque  ex  eo  argumenta. 
Namque  rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus,  Gennanicam  originem  adseverant.  Si- 
liuum  colorati  vultus,  et  torti  plerumque  crines,  et 
posita  contra  Hispania,  Iberos  veteres  trajecisse, 
casque  sedes  occupasse  fidem  faciunt.”  (^Agric.  11.) 
The  words  in  Italics  show  that  both  the  Germanic 
and  the  Iberic  hypotheses  were  not  histoiical  facts, 
but  only  inferences.  The  only  facts  that  Tacitus 
gives  us  is  the  difference  of  appearance  in  different 
parts  of  the  island.  This  is  undoubted.  At  the 
present  moment  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales 
have  florid  complexions  and  dark  hair ; whilst  the 
Scotch  Highlanders,  though  of  uncertain  and  irre- 
gular stature,  are,  on  the  whole,  red;  or,  at  least, 
sandy -haired.  Ttie  inference  from  this  is  as  free 
to  the  inquirer  of  the  present  century  as  it  was  to 
Tacitus.  In  respect  to  the  opinions  on  this  point, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  Germanic  hypothesis 
is  wholly,  the  Iberic  nearly,  unnecessary.  The 
Scotch  conformation  is  equally  Keltic  and  Germanic : 
that  of  the  South -Welsh  is  less  easily  explained. 
It  re-appears,  however,  in  certain  parts  of  England 
— oftener  on  the  coal-measures  than  elsewhere,  but 
still  elsewhere.  The  fact  still  requires  solution. 
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VIII.  Language. 

A continuation  of  the  previous  extract  gives 
us  the  standard  text  respecting  the  language  of 
Britain  — “ sermo  hand  multum  diversus,”  (i.  e. 
from  that  of  Gaul).  What  does  this  apply  to? 
Not  necessarily  to  the  Britons  altogether  — only 
to  those  nearest  Gaul.  Yet  it  by  no  means  ex- 
cludes the  others.  It  leaves  the  question  open 
for  the  north  and  western  parts  of  the  island.  The 
belief  that  the  speech  of  Western  Britain  was  essen- 
tially that  of  the  eastern  parts,  rests  partly  upon 
the  principle  of  not  multiplying  causes  unnecessarily, 
and  partly  upon  the  present  existence  of  the  Welsh 
language.  The  Welsh  of  Wales  and  the  Bretons  of 
Brittany,  are  closely  allied.  This,  however,  is  valid 
only  in  the  eyes  of  the  inquirer,  who  admits  that  the 
present  Breton  represents  the  ancient  Gallic.  It  has 
no  weight  against  the  belief  that  it  is  of  British 
origin — derived  from  the  Bretons  of  the  southern 
coast,  who,  at  the  Saxon  invasion,  transplanted 
themselves  and  their  speech  to  the  opposite  shore  of 
Armorica.  The  advocate  of  this  view  requires  further 
evidence.  Nor  is  it  wanting.  It  has  been  shown 
more  than  once — by  no  one  better  than  the  late 
Mr.  Garnett  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Philosophical 
Society — that  the  old  Gallic  glosses  are  not  only 
significant  in  the  Keltic  language  of  western  and 
northern  Britain,  but  that  they  are  most  so  in  the 
Welsh  or  British  branch  of  it.  Contrary  to  the 
criticism  of  the  time  of  Tacitus,  it  is  the  British 
language  which  now  illustrates  that  of  Gaul,  and 
not  the  Gallic  which  explains  the  British.  The 
proper  British  glosses  ai'e  few.  Two  of  them,  how- 
ever, are  still  existent  with  the  island.  Kooppi 
(Dioscorid.  Mat.  Med.  ii.  110),  as  the  name  of 
the  British  beverage,  is  the  Welsh  cwrrw—  cerevisia 
= beer  ; and  ayaaadios,  the  British  species  of  hound, 
is  the  present  word  ^'aze-hound  (Oppian,  Cyneget. 
i.  471.) 

The  geographical  terms  in  the  ancient  British 
are  numerous;  and  one  class  of  them  illustrates  a 
deflection  from  the  Gallic  form  of  speech.  In  Gaul 
the  compounds  of  the  root  dur-  invariably  take  that 
combination  as  an  affix  (e.  g.  Maxco-durum') : in 
Britain  it  is  as  invariably  a pre-irs.  (e.  g.  Duro- 
vernum). 

IX.  Antiquities. 

These  fall  into  two  clear  and  definite  classes: 
1.  the  Proper  British;  2.  the  Roman.  A third  — 
the  German — is  less  certain.  A fourth  is  possible ; 
but,  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer,  unneces- 
sary. The  last  two  will  be  considered  first. 

In  such  sepulchral  monuments  as  bear  the  marks 
of  the  greatest  antiquity,  the  implements  and  orna- 
ments are  of  stone,  to  the  exclusion  of  metal.  The 
skulls,  also,  are  of  a small  average  magnitude,  with 
certain  peculiarities  of  shape.  The  inference  that 
has  been  drawn  from  this  is,  that  the  population 
who  worked  without  metals  was  of  a different  stock 
from  these  that  used  them.  Again,  the  doctrine 
suggested  by  Arndt,  expanded  by  Rask,  and  admitted 
in  its  veiy  fullest  extent  by  the  Scandinavian  school 
of  philologists,  ethnologists,  and  antiquarians,  and 
which  is  known  as  the  “ Finn  hypothesis,”  goes  the 
same  way.  This  means  that,  before  the  spread  of 
the  populations  speaking  the  languages  called  Indo- 
European — before  the  spread  of  the  Slavonians, 
Germans,  Kelts,  and  Brahminic  Hindus — an  earlier 
population  extended  from  Cape  Comoiin  to  Lapland, 
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from  Lapland  to  Cape  Clear,  from  Archangel  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  continuously.  The  Finns  of 
Finland  now  best  represent  this — a population  with 
which  the  Basks  of  the  Pyrenees  were  once  con- 
tinuous. In  this  class,  enormous  displacements  on 
the  part  of  the  so-called  Indo-Europeans  have  obli- 
terated the  aborigines  of  the  British  Isles,  Central 
Europe,  and  Northern  Hindostan.  If  so,  the  Finn 
hypothesis  coincides  with  the  evidence  of  the  older 
tumuli.  Suggestive  as  this  view  is,  it  has  still  to 
stand  the  full  ordeal  of  criticism. 

The  German  hypothesis  depends  upon  the  extent 
to  which  certain  antiquities  of  North  Britain  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  of  great  antiquity  in  respect 
to  date,  and  Germanic  in  origin.  The  Scandinavian 
doctrine  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Piets  support  this: 
or,  denying  this,  such  independent  evidence  as  can 
be  brought  in  favour  of  any  Germans  or  Northmen 
having  made  settlements  on  any  part  of  Britain 
anterior  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Eomans,  helps  to 
confirm  it.  Such  settlements  it  is  as  hard  to  prove 
as  to  deny.  Possibly,  perhaps  probably,  the  Shet- 
land Isles,  the  Orkneys,  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  Hebrides,  parts  of  Ulster,  the  Isle  of  Man, 
and  the  coast  of  Galloway,  may  give  us  an  area  along 
which  the  Northmen  of  Norway  spread  themselves, 
and  left  memorials,  at  an  epoch  of  any  antiquity. 
Again,  it  would  be  over-bold  to  assert  that  certain 
parts  of  Britain,  now  eminently  Danish  (e.  g.  Lin- 
colnshire), and  which  cannot  be  proved  to  have  been 
at  once  Keltic  and  Eoman  (i.  e.  Eoman  on  a Keltic 
basis)  were  not  Norse  equally  early. 

The  two  classes  in  question,  however,  are  un- 
certain ; and  this  leads  us  to  the  other  two. 

1.  British. — The  extent  of  this  division  is  subject 
to  the  validity  of  the  Finn  and  German  hypotheses. 
If  the  former  be  true,  the  oldest  tumuli  are  jyrae- 
Keltic ; if  the  latter,  the  remarkable  remains  of  Ork- 
ney and  the  North  of  Scotland  (their  antiquity  being 
admitted)  are  German, — and,  if  German,  pi-obably 
Scandinavian.  But,  independent  of  these,  we  have 
the  numerous  tumuli.,  or  baiTows,  of  later  date,  in  all 
their  varieties  and  with  all  their  contents ; we  have 
earth-mounds,  like  Silbury  Hill ; and  vast  monolithic 
structures,  like  those  of  Stonehenge.  We  have 
also  the  cromlechs  and  cairns.  We  have  no  in- 
scriptions; and  the  coins  are  but  semi-Britannic,  i.e. 
wherever  the  mint  may  have  been,  the  letters  and 
legend  represent  the  civilisation  of  the  classical  rather 
than  the  Keltic  populations.  Iron  was  a metal  during 
part  of  this  period,  and,  a fortiori,  gold  and  bronze. 

2.  Roman. — The  Keltic  remains  in  Britain  are  a 
measure  of  the  early  British  civilisation ; the  Eoman 
ones  merely  give  us  a question  of  more  or  less  in 
respect  to  the  extent  of  their  preservation.  They  are 
essentially  the  Roman  antiquities  of  the  Eoman 
world  elsewhere: — pavements,  altars,  metallic  im- 
plements and  ornaments,  pottery  (the  specimens  of 
the  Samian  w'are  being  both  abundant  and  beautiful), 
earthworks,  encampments,  walls,  roads,  coins,  in- 
scriptions. A few  of  these  only  will  be  noticed. 

Of  the  inscriptions,  the  Marmor  Ancyranum, 
although  referring  to  Britain,  is  not  from  a British 
locality.  Neither  are  those  of  the  reign  of  Claudius. 
They  first  predominate  on  British  ground  in  the 
reign  of  Trajan.  Thenceforward  they  bear  the  names 
of  Hadrian,  Severus,  Gordian,  Valerian,  Gallienus, 
Tetricus,  Numerian,  Diocletian,  Constantine,  and 
Julian.  Next  to  the  names  of  the  emperors,  those 
of  certain  commanders,  legions,  and  cohorts  are  the 
most  important,  as  they  are  more  numerous;  whilst 
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such  as  commemorate  particular  events,  and  are  de- 
dicated to  particular  deities,  are  more  valuable  than 
either.  One  with  another,  they  preserve  the  names, 
and  give  us  the  stations,  of  most  of  the  legions  of  the 
Notitia.  One  of  them,  at  least,  illustrates  the  for- 
mation of  the  Vallum.  One  of  them  is  a dedication 
DEO  SANCTO 
SERAPI, 

a clear  proof  that  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Le- 
gionaries was  no  more  necessarily  Roman  than  their 
blood. 

The  chronological  range  of  the  coins  varies  in 
many  points  from  that  of  the  inscriptions.  They 
often  speak  where  the  latter  are  silent,  and  are  silent 
where  the  latter  speak.  The  head  and  legend  of 
Antoninus  (Caracalla)  and  Geta  are  frequent;  but 
then,  there  are  none  between  them  and  the  reigr  of 
Diocletian.  Then  come  the  coins,  not  of  that  em- 
peror himself,  but  of  the  usurpers  Carausius  and  ; 
Allectus,  more  numerous  than  all  the  others  put 
together.  And  here  they  end.  For  the  later  em- 
perors there  is  nothing. 

None  of  our  Roman  roads  are  known  under  their 
Roman  names.  The  Itinerarium  Antonini,  a work 
of  uncertain  date,  and,  as  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel  [see  Muridunum],  of  doubtful  value  in  its 
current  form,  merely  gives  the  starting-places  and 
the  termini ; e.  g.  Iter  a Londinio  ad  Portum  Dubria 
M.  P.  Ixvii,  &c.  The  itinera,  however,  are  fifteen 
in  number,  and,  in  extent,  reach  from  Blatum  Bul- 
gium,  in  Dumfrieshire,  to  Regnum,  on  the  coast  of 
Sussex,  north  and  south;  and  from  Venta  Icenorum 
(^Norwich')  to  Isca  Damnoniorum  (^Exeter'),  east  and 
west.  In  North  Wales,  Cornwall,  and  Devonshire, 
the  Wealds  of  Sussex  and  Kent,  Lincolnshire,  and 
the  district  of  Craven  in  Yorkshire,  the  intercom- 
munication seems  to  have  been  at  the  minimum.  In 
the  valleys  of  the  Tyne  and  Solway,  the  Yorkshire 
Ouse,  the  Thames,  the  Severn,  in  Cheshire,  South 
Lancashire,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  the  parts  rovmd 
the  Wealds  of  Kent  and  Sussex,  it  was  at  its  maxi- 
mum. 

Mr.  Kemble  draws  a clear  contrast  between  the 
early  British  oppida,  as  described  by  Caesar,  and  the 
true  mumicipia  and  coloniae  of  the  Romans.  The 
oppidum  of  Cassivelaunus  was  a stockaded  village, 
in  some  spot  naturally  difficult  of  access.  The  mur- 
nicipia  and  coloniae,  of  which  Camelodunum  was 
the  earliest,  were  towns  whose  architecture  and  whose 
civil  constitution  were  equally  Roman.  So  was  their 
civilisation.  The  extent,  however,  to  wdiich  the  sites 
of  British  oppida  and  the  Roman  municipalities 
coincided,  constitutes  a question  which  connects  the 
two.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  they  did  so  coincide, 
— not  exactly,  but  generally.  The  Keltic  oppida 
were  numerous,  were  like  those  of  Gaul,  and — a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  existence  of  the  war- 
chariot — were  connected  by  roads.  Hence,  “ when  less 
than  eighty  years  after  the  return  of  the  Romans  to 
Britain,  and  scarcely  forty  after  the  complete  subju- 
gation of  the  island  by  Agricola,  Ptolemy  tells  us  of 
at  least  fifty-six  cities  in  existence  here,  we  may  rea- 
sonably conclude  that  they  were  not  all  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Roman  civilisation.”  Certainly  not.  The 
Roman  origin  of  the  Hibernian  iroXeis  (Ptolemy’s 
term)  is  out  of  the  question:  neither  is  it  certain 
that  some  of  the  Ptolemaean  notices  may  not  apply  to 
an  ante-Roman  period.  The  Eoman  municipality, 
then,  as  a general  rule,  presupposes  a British  oppi- 
dum. How  far  does  the  English  town  imply  a Ro- 
man municipality?  The  writer  just  quoted  believes 
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the  Saxons  adopted  the  Roman  sites  less  than  the 
Romans  did  those  of  the  Britons,  the  Germanic  con- 
dition of  a city  being  different  from  the  Roman.  As 
such,  it  directed  the  architectural  industry  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  towards  the  erection  of  independent 
towns  out  of  the  materials  supplied  by  the  older  ones, 
in  the  neighbourhood  — but  not  on  the  absolute 
site — of  the  pre-existent  municipality.  Without 
admitting  this  view  in  its  full  integrity,  we  may 
learn  from  it  the  necessity  of  determining  the  ancient 
sites  of  the  Roman  cities  on  the  special  evidence  of 
each  particular  case ; it  being  better  to  do  this  than 
to  argue  at  once  from  the  present  names  and  places 
of  the  English  towns  of  the  present  time.  Place  for 
place,  the  old  towns  and  the  new  were  near  each  other, 
rather  than  on  absolutely  identical  spots. 

London,  St.  Albans,  Colchester,  Gloucester,  Win- 
chester, Norwich,  Cirencester,  Bath,  Silchester,  York, 
Exeter,  Dorchester,  Chichester,  Canterbury,  Wrox- 
eter,  Lincoln,  Worcester,  Leicester,  Doncaster,  Caer- 
marthen,  Caernarvon,  Portchester,Grantchester,  Car- 
lisle, Caerleon,  Manchester,  have  the  best  claims  to 
represent  the  old  Roman  cities  of  England,  the  lists 
of  which,  considering  the  difference  of  the  authorities, 
are  not  more  discrepant  from  each  other  than  is  ex- 
pected. The  number  of  Ptolemy’s  TroAefs  is  56,  all 
of  which  he  names.  Marcianus  Heracleota,  without 
naming  any,  gives  59.  Nennius,  at  a later  period, 
enumerates  34 ; the  Saxon  invasion  having  occurred 
in  the  interval. 

The  valla  are  described  in  a separate  article. 
[Vallum.] 

X.  Divisions. 

The  divisions  of  the  British  Isles  are  only 
definite  vrhere  they  are  natural,  and  they  are 
only  natural  where  the  ocean  makes  them.  Hi- 
bernia is  thus  separated  from  Albion  simply  by 
its  insular  condition  — ex  vi  termini.  So  are  the 
smaller  islands,  Vectis,  the  Orcades,  &c. ; all  of 
which  were  known  to  the  ancients.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  with  the  ancient  analogies  of 
North  and  South  Britain — if  such  analogies  existed. 
No  one  can  say  where  Britannia  ended  and  Cale- 
donia began — or  rather  no  one  can  say  how  far 
Britannia  and  Caledonia  are  the  names  of  natural 
and  primary  divisions.  In  the  way  of  ethnology,  it 
is  safe  to  say  that  all  the  Caledonii  were  comprised 
within  the  present  limits  of  North  Britain,  except 
so  far  as  they  were  intrusive  invaders  southwards. 
It  is  safe  to  say  the  same  of  the  Scots.  But  it  is 
not  safe  to  say  so  of  the  Piets ; nor  yet  can  we 
affirm  that  all  the  Britons  belonged  to  the  present 
country  of  England.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caledonii  are 
a specific  population,  forming  along  with  Cornabii, 
Creones,  and  others,  the  northern  population  of 
Albion — the  name  having  no  generality  whatever. 
Dion’s  Caledonii  are  certainly  beyond  the  wall,  but 
between  them  and  the  wall  are  the  Meatae.  In 
Tacitus  the  Caledonii  are  either  the  political  con- 
federacy of  Galgacus,  or  the  natives  of  the  district 
around  the  Grampians.  The  wider  extent  to  the 
word  is  a point  in  the  history  of  the  term,  less  than 
a point  in  the  history  of  the  people. 

The  practical  primary  division  which  can  be 
made  is  that  between  Roman  Albion  and  Inde- 
pendent Albion;  the  former  of  which  coincided  more 
or  less  closely  with  Britannia  in  the  restricted  sense 
of  the  term,  and  ’with  the  area  subsequently  named 
England;  the  latter  with  Caledonia  and  Scotland. 

Britannia  appears  to  have  been  constituted  a 
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Roman  province  after  the  conquest  of  a jwrtion  of 
the  island  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  The  pro- 
vince was  gradually  enlarged  by  the  conquests  c/f 
successive  Roman  generals ; but  its  boundary  o)i 
the  south  was  finally  the  wall  which  extended 
from  the  Solway  Frith  (Ituna  Aestuarium)  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Tyne.  Britain  continued 
to  form  one  Roman  province,  governed  by  a con- 
sular legatus  and  a procurator,  down  to  A.  d. 
197,  when  it  was  divided  into  two  j rovinces,  Bri- 
tannia Superior  and  Inferior,  each,  as  it  appears, 
under  a separate  Praeses  (Herodian,  iii.  8.  § 2 ; 
Dig.  28.  tit.  6.  s.  2.  § 4).  It  was  subsequently 
divided  into  four  provinces;  named  Maxima  Cae- 
sariensis,  Flavia,  Britannia  prima,  Britannia 
secunda  (S.  Rufus,  Brev.  6),  probably  in  the  reign 
of  Diocletian  or  of  Constantine.  To  these  a fifth 
province,  named  Valentia,  was  added  in  a.  d.  369 
'(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  3.  § 7),  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  century,  Britain  was  divided 
into  five  provinces;  two  governed  by  Consulares, 
namely.  Maxima  Caesariensis  and  Valentia;  and 
three  by  Praesides,  namely,  Britannia  Prima,  Bri- 
tannia Secimda,  and  Flavia  Caesariensis.  All  these 
governors  were  subject  to  the  Vicarius  Britanniae, 
to  whom  the  general  government  of  the  island  was 
entrusted.  The  Vicarius  appears  to  have  usually  re- 
sided at  Eboracum  (Fbr^),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  seat  of  government  during  the  Roman  dominion. 
(A^o<.  Dig.  Occ.  c.  22 ; Booking,  ad  loc.  p.  496, 
seq.;  comp.  Marquardt,  in  Becker’s  Handhuch  der 
Romisch.  Alterth.  vol.  iii.  pi.  i.  p.  97,  seq.) 

The  distribution  and  boundary  of  these  five  pro- 
vinces we  do  not  know  — though  they  are  often 
given. 

Respecting  the  next  class  of  divisions  we  do  not 
know  even  this.  We  do  not  know,  when  talking  of 
(e.  g.')  the  Ordo'vdces,  the  Iceni,  or  the  Novantae,  to 
what  class  the  term  belongs.  Is  it  the  name  of  a 
natural  geographical , division,  like  Highlands  and 
Lowlands,  Dalesmen  or  Coastmen  ? or  the  name  of 
a political  division,  hke  that  of  the  Engl'sh  counties? 
that  of  a confederacy?  that  of  a tribe  or  clan?  Is  it 
one  of  these  in  some  cases,  and  another  in  another? 
Some  of  the  terins  are  geographical.  This  is  all 
that  it  is  safe  to  say.  Some  of  the  terms  are  geo- 
graphical, because  they  seem  to  be  compounded  of 
substantives  significant  in  geography ; e.  g.  the 
prefixes  car-,  and  tre-,  and  dwr-. 

The  only  systematic  list  of  these  di-visions  is 
Ptolemy’s;  and  it  gives  us  the  following  names, 
each  of  which  is  noticed  separately.  They  are  enu- 
merated, however,  at  present,  for  the  sake  of  showing 
the  extent  to  which,  not  only  Roman  but  Independent 
Albion  was  known  to  the  writers  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  also  because  some  of  them  illustrate  the 
general  geography  of  the  British  Isles. 

1.  North  of  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  the  fine  of  defences 
drawn  by  Agricola,  lay  the  Epidii,  Cerones,  Creones, 
Carnonacae,  Coreni,  Cornabii, Caledonii,  Cantae,  Logi, 
Mertae,Vacomagi,  Venecontes,Taizalae, — in  all  thir- 
teen. The  apparently  Keltic  elements  in  these  names 
are  printed  in  itahes.  They  are  British  rather  than 
Gaelic ; and,  as  such,  evidence  in  favour  of  the  oldest 
population  of  Scotland,  having  belonged  to  that  division . 
This  inference,  however,  is  traversed  by  the  want  of 
proof  of  the  names  having  been  native.  Hence,  when 
such  truly  British  names  as  Cantae  and  Cornabii 
(compare  Cantium  and  Cornuhii)  appear  on  the 
extreme  north  of  Scotland,  they  may  have  been  the 
names  used  by  the  British  informants  of  Ptolemy’s 
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authorities,  rather  than  the  true  Caledonian  desig- 
nations in  use  among  the  Caledonians  themselves. 
They  may,  in  other  words,  have  belonged  to  Cale- 
donia, just  as  Welsh  and  Wales  belong  to  the 
Cambro-BritLsh  principality,  i.  e.  not  at  all. 

2.  Between  the  Clyde  and  Forth,  and  the  Tyne 
and  Solway,  i.  e.  between  the  two  valla,  lay  the 
Novantae,  the  Selgovae,  the  Gadeni,  the  Ottadini, 
and  the  Damnii,  five  in  number.  This  was,  after- 
wards, the  chief  Piet  area. 

3.  South  of  the  T\me  and  Solway,  i.  e.  in  the 
thoroughly  Roman  Britannia,  were  the  Brigantes, 
the  Parisi,  the  C'orna'vdi,  the  Coritavi,  the  Caty- 
euchlani,  the  Simeni,  the  Z^rinoantes  (Trinobantes), 
the  Dobuni,  the  At^rebates,  the  Cantii,  the  Regni, 
the  Belgae,  the  Z^wrotriges,  the  Damnonii,  all  Eng- 
lish rather  than  Welsh;  and  the  Silures,  Dimetae, 
and  Ordovices,  Welsh  rather  than  English.  Total 
seventeen. 

All  these  names  apparently  belong  to  one  lan- 
guage, that  being  the  British  branch  of  the  Keltic. 

The  list  of  Roman  coloniae  and  municipia  can 
scarcely  be  given  with  confidence.  The  distinction 
I etween  them  and  mere  military  stations  or  post- 
houses  is  difficult,  often  impracticable.  The  specific 
histories  of  given  towns  have  nowhere  come  down  to 
us.  The  clear  and  definite  prominence  that  such 
cities  as  Treves  and  Arles  take  in  the  history  of  Gaul 
belongs  to  no  town  of  Britain,  and  few  facts  only 
are  trustworthy  Camelodunum  (^Colchester')  was 
the  earliest  municipality : Londinium  and  Ebora- 
cum  the  most  important.  Then  came  Verulamium, 
Glevum  (^Gloucester),  Venta  Belgarum  (^Win- 
chester), Venta  Icenorum  (Norwich),  Corinium 
(Cirencester),  Calleva  Attrebatum  (Silchester), 
Aquae  Solis  (Bath),  Dumovaria  (Dorchester),  Reg- 
num  (Chichester?),  Durovenium  (Canterbury), 
Uriconium  (Wroxeter),  Lindum  (Lincoln).  To 
these  may,  probably,  be  added  the  more  important 
harbours;  such  as  Rutupae  (Richborouyh),  Portus 
Uubris  (Dover),  Portus  Lemanis  (Lympne),  Portus 
Adumi  (Aldrington),  all  to  the  south  of  the  Thames. 
Of  these  towns  the  notices  are  variously  and  most 
iiTegularly  distributed.  Some,  such  as  Londinium, 
Lindum,  Eboracum,  Camelodunum,  Corineum, 
Aquae  Sulis  (“TSara  Qey/ma),  appear  in  Ptolemy; 
whereas  the  majority  are  taken  from  later  sources — 
the  Antonine  Itineraiy  and  the  Notitia.  No  town, 
however,  throughout  the  whole  length  and  breadth 
of  Britannia  is  known  to  us  in  respect  to  its  internal 
history,  and  the  details  of  its  constitution;  in  other 
words,  there  are  no  notices  whatever  of  the  Curi- 
ales,  the  Decuriones,  the  Ordo,  or  the  Senatus  of 
any  town  in  Britain.  That  such  existed  is  a 
matter  of  inference — inference  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  but  still  only  inference. 

For  all  the  towns  above  mentioned  we  have  (a)  a 
notice  in  some  Latin  or  Greek  author,  (h)  an  identi- 
fication of  the  site,  and  (c)  the  existence  of  Roman 
remains  at  the  present  time ; in  other  words  our  evi 
dence  is  of  the  highest  and  best  kind.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  however,  there  is  a great  falling  off  in 
this  respect.  Sometimes  there  is  the  ancient  name, 
without  any  definite  modern  equivalent;  sometimes 
the  modem  without  an  ancient  one;  sometimes  Ro- 
man remains  with  a name ; sometimes  a name  without 
remains.  Sometimes  the  name  is  only  partially  Roman 
— being  a compound.  Such  is  the  case  with  the 
forms  in  -coin  (colonia)  and  -Chester  (castra).  In 
the  Danish  part  of  the  island  this  becomes  -caster  j 
(^Aa-caster).  Even  this  class  is  occasionally  cqui- 
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vocal;  since  the  element  -wich,  as  in  Green-t/’«?^, 
&c.,  may  either  come  directly  from  the  Latin  vicus 
or  from  the  Norse  vik.  Compounds  of  villa  are  in 
a similar  category.  They  may  have  come  direct 
from  the  Latin,  or  they  may  simply  represent  the 
French  ville.  The  element  street,  as  in  /S^rnZford, 
denotes  a road  rather  than  a town.  The  extent  of 
these  complications  may  be  measured  by  a comparison 
of  the  ancient  and  modem  maps  of  (e.  g.)  Norfolk. 
The  localities  of  which  the  ancient  names  are 
known  are  four — Brannodunum  (Bran-caster), 
Venta  Icenorum,  Gariannonum  (Burgh  Castle), 
and  ad  Taum  (Taesburg).  llie  spots  marked 
in  Mr.  Hughes’  map  of  Britannia  Romana  (vid. 
Monumenta  Britannica),  as  the  localities  of  Roman 
remains  (over  and  above  the  four  already  mentioned) 
are  fifteen  — Castle  Rising,  Sth.  Creake,  Cromer, 
Burgh,  Oxnead,  Castle  Acre,  N arbor ough,  Osburg^ 
Ixburg,  Colney,  Whetacre,  Burgh  St.  Peter,  Caistor, 
Holme,  North  Elmham — all  unnamed,  or,  if  capable 
of  being  provided  with  an  ancient  designation,  so 
provided  at  the  expense  of  some  other  locality. 

Upon  the  w^hole,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  parallel  which  has  frequently  been  drawn  be- 
tween Britain  and  Dacia,  in  respect  to  the  late 
date  of  their  reduction,  and  the  early  date  of  the 
loss,  holds  good  in  respect  to  the  details  of  their 
history  during  the  Roman  and  ante-Roman  period. 
In  each  case  we  have  obscurity  and  uncertainty  — 
names  without  a corresponding  description,  some- 
times without  even  a geographical  position;  re- 
mains w’ithout  a site,  and  sites  wnthout  remains  to 
verify  them. 

The  chief  complementary  notices  to  this  article 
are  Caledonia,  Frisii,  Hibernia,  Morini,  Sax- 
ONES,  Vallum.  (Camden’s  Britannia  ; Horseley’s 
Britannia  Romana ; Stukely’s  Stonehenge  and 
Abury;  Stuart’s  Caledonia  Romana  ; Wilson’s  Pre- 
historic  Annals  of  Scotland;  Wright,  The  Kelt, 
The  Roman,  and  The  Saxon ; Kemble’s  Saxons 
in  England  ; Monumenta  Britannica.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

BRITANNI.  Pliny  (iv.  17)  places  Britanni  on 
the  Gallic  coast,  between  a people  who  belong  to  the 
pagus  of  Gesoriacum  (Boulogne)  and  the  Ambiani. 
They  would,  therefore,  be  about  the  river  Canche. 
Whether  this  is  a blunder  of  Pliny,  or  a corruption 
in  his  text,  or  whether  there  were  Britanni  on  this 
coast,  we  have  no  means  of  determining.  [G.L.] 

BRIU'LA  (BpiovAa:  Eth.  Briullites),  a place  in 
Lydia  (Strab.  p.  650 ; Plin.  v.  29),  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nysa.  Its  position  is  not  known,  but 
it  may  have  been  near  Mastaura,  also  mentioned  in 
the  same  sentence  by  Strabo,  the  site  of  which  is 
kno^vn  []\Iastaura].  [G.  L.] 

BRIVA  ISARAE  (Pontoise),  or  the  bridge  of 
the  Isara,  is  near  to  the  site  of  Pontoise,  which 
is  on  the  road  from  Paris  to  Rouen.  As  the  Isai  a 
is  the  Oise,  Pontoise  is  manifestly  a corruption  of 
Pons  Isarae.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  give 
1 5 Gallic  leagues  as  the  distance  from  Briva  Isarae 
to  Lutetia  (Pa?’is),  which  distance  should  probably  be 
estimated  from  La  Cite,  the  original  Lutetia.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVAS,  a town  of  the  Arvemi,  is  mentioned  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Carm.scdv.  16): — 

“ Hinc  te  suscipiet  benigna  Brivas.” 

The  place  is  Brioude  on  the  Allier.  Some  autho- 
rities speak  of  a Roman  bridge  there,  and  say 
that  the  old  church  was  built  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  name  Brivas  indicates  the  passage  of 
a river.  [G.  L.J 
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BRIVATES  PORTUS  (Bpiovdrvs  a 

place  in  Gallia,  is  fixed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 1) 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  a river  which 
he  calls  the  Herius,  supposed  by  D’Anville  to 
be  the  Vilaine,  and  by  others  to  be  the  Riviere 
dAurai.  Accordingly,  some  geographers  place  this 
port  at  Brivain  near  Croisic,  on  the  coast,  in  the 
department  of  Morhihan.  The  I'esemblance  of  the 
name  Brivates  to  Brest,  however,  induces  D’Anville 
to  suppose  that  this  large  bay  may  be  the  Brivates 
of  Ptolemy.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
Ptolemy,  with  any  tolerable  materials  at  hand  for 
the  coast  of  Gallia,  should  not  have  found  among 
them  the  position  of  Brest.  Walckenaer  makes  the 
Gesocribate  of  tlie  Table  to  be  Brest.  The  Table 
gives  a route  fi-om  Juliomagus  (^Angers),  through 
Nantes,  Duretie,  Dartoritum,  Sulim,  and  Vorgiurn, 
to  Gesocribate.  D’Anville  supposes  that  Gesocri- 
bate ought  to  be  Gesobiivate.  The  distance  from 
Nantes  to  Gesocribate  is  138  Gallic  leagues  or  207 
M.  P.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  harbour  of  Brest 
is  the  termination  of  this  road,  and  as  to  the  difficulty 
of  reconciling  all  the  distances,  we  cannot  be  sur- 
prised at  this  in  a road  along  such  a coast.  Vor- 
giura  or  Vorganium,  the  next  station  to  Gesocri- 
bate, is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Concar- 
neau,  on  the  present  road  between  Hennehon  and 
Quimper.  [G.  L.] 

BRIVODU'RUM,  a place  on  a river,  as  the  name 
imports.  The  place  is  perhaps  Briare,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Loire,  near  Chdtillon-swr-Loire.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Belca  between 
Brivodurum  and  Genabum  (^Orleans'),  and  Condate, 
Cosne  (Massava  in  the  Table),  between  Brivodurum 
and  Nevirnum  {Nevers').  There  is  the  usual  diffi- 
culty about  the  numbers,  Walckenaer  places  Brivo- 
durum at  La  Villeneuve  near  Bonny.  The  road 
evidently  followed  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  as 
it  does  now  from  Nevers  to  Orleans.  L-] 

BRIXELLUM  or  BRIXILLUM  (Bpi^eWov,  Ptol. ; 
Bpi^LWov,  Pint. : Eth.  Brixillanus,  Inscr. : Bres- 
cello),  a town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  S, 
bank  of  the  Padus,  about  12  miles  NE.  of  Parma, 
and  16  ft-ora  Regium.  Pliny  calls  it  a colony  (iii, 
15.  s.  20),  but  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  when 
it  became  such,  nor  does  any  other  writer  assign  it 
that  rank;  but  it  was  certainly  one  of  the  principal 
towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p. 
348;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §45;  Plin.  vii.  49.  s.  .50.)  It  is 
chie%  celebrated  as  the  place  to  which  the  emperor 
Otho  retired,  when  he  quitted  his  army  previous  to 
the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  and  where  he  put  an  end  to 
his  life  on  learning  the  defeat  of  his  troops  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Vitellius.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  33,  39,51, 
54;  Pint.  0th.  10, 15 — 17 ; Suet.  0th.  9.)  He  was 
buried  on  the  spot,  and  his  monument  was  seen  there 
by  Plutarch.  (Tac.  Hist.  49;  Plut.  0th.  18.)  Its 
selection  on  that  occasion  seems  to  prove  that  it  was 
a place  of  strength ; and  again,  at  a much  later 
period,  it  appears  as  a strong  fortress  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombard  kings.  (P.  Diac.  iii.  17,  iv.  29.)  No 
other  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history ; but  an  in- 
scription attests  its  municipal  condition  in  the  reign 
of  Julian,  and  it  is  noticed  as  a considerable  town  by 
Sidonius  Apollinaris  in  the  account  of  his  journey  to 
Rome.  (^Ep.  i,  5 ; Orell.  Inscr.  37,  34.)  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  on  the  road  from  Cremona  to  Regium, 
which  probably  crossed  the  Padus  at  this  point ; but 
the  distance  of  40  M.  P.  from  thence  to  Regium  is 
certainly  con*upt.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The  mo- 
dern to\vn  of  Brescello  was,  at  one  time,  a fortress  of 
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some  consideration,  but  is  now  a poor  place  with  only 
2000  inhabitants.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BRI'XIA  {Bpi^la,  Ptol.;  Bpp^ia,  Strab.;  Eth. 
Brixianus ; Brescia),  a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Cenomani,  between  Bergomum  and 
Verona.  It  was  situated  on  the  small  river  Mela  or 
Mella,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  lowest  underfalls  of  the 
Alps;  and  about  18  miles  W.  of  the  lake  Benacus. 
Both  Justin  and  Livy  agree  in  describing  it  as  one 
of  the  cities  founded  by  the  Cenomani,  after  they 
had  passed  the  Alps  and  occupied  this  part  of  Italy ; 
and  the  latter  author  expressly  calls  it  their  capital. 
(Justin.  XX.  5 ; Liv.  v.  35,  xxxii.  30.)  Pliny  and 
Ptolemy  also  concur  in  assigning  it  to  the  Cenomani : 
so  that  Strabo  is  clearly 'mistaken  in  reckoning  it, 
as  well  as  Mantua  and  Cremona,  a city  of  the  Insu- 
bres.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213;  Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 31.)  The  “ Brixiani  Galli  ” are  mentioned 
by  Livy  in  b.  c,  218,  as  assisting  the  Romans  against 
the  revolt  of  the  Boii  (xxi.  25);  and  on  a later  occa- 
sion they  appear  to  have  held  aloof,  when  the  greater 
part  of  the  Cenomani  were  in  arms  against  Rome. 
(Id.  xxxii.  30.)  But  this  is  all  we  hear  of  it  pre- 
vious to  the  Roman  conquest,  and  the  incorporation 
of  Gallia  Transpadana  with  Italy.  Under  the  Roman 
Empire  we  find  Brixia  a flourishing  and  opulent  pro- 
vincial town-  Strabo  {1.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  inferior 
to  Mediolanum  and  Verona,  but  ranks  it  on  a par 
with  Mantxra  and  Comum.  Pliny  gives  it  the  title  of 
a colony,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  inscriptions ; in  one 
of  these  it  is  styled  “ ColoniaCivica  Augusta,”  whence 
it  appears  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded 
by  Augustus,  and  settled  with  citizens,  not  soldiers. 
(Plin.  1.  c. ; Orell.  Inscr.  66 ; Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  464. 
5;  Donat,  jn^cr.  p.210.  7 ; Zumpt, Colon,  p.  351.) 
Numerous  other  inscriptions  record  its  local  magis- 
trates, sacerdotal  offices,  corporations  or  “ collegia  ” 
of  various  trades,  and  other  circmnstances  that  attest 
its  flom-ishing  municipal  condition  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire.  (Orell.  Inscr.  2183, 
3744,  3750,  &c. ; Rossi,  Memorie  Bresciane,  p.  230 
— 324.)  It  was  plundered  by  the  Huns  under  Attila 
in  A.  D.  452  {Hist.  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549),  but  re- 
covered from  this  disaster,  and  under  the  Lombard 
rule  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  of  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  the  capital  of  one  of  the  duchies  into  which 
their  kingdom  was  divided.  (P.  Diac.ii.  32,  v.  36.) 

Catullus  terms  Brixia  the  mother-city  of  Verona, 
a strong  proof  of  the  belief  in  its  antiquity.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  traversed  by  the  river  Mela  (Flavus 
quam  molli  percwrrit  flumine  Mela,  Carm.  Ixvii. 
33) ; but  at  the  present  day  that  river  (still  called 
the  Mella)  flows  about  a mile  to  the  W.  of  it ; while 
Brescia  itself  is  situated  on  a much  smaller  stream 
called  the  Garza.  Existing  remains  prove  that  the 
ancient  city  occupied  the  same  site  with  the  modem 
one ; nor  is  it  likely  that  the  river  has  changed  its 
course;  and  Philargyrius,  writing  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, correctly  describes  it  as  flowing  near  Brixia. 
(Philarg.  ad  Georg,  iv.  278.)  The  “ Cycnea  Spe- 
cula ” mentioned  by  Catullus  in  the  same  passage, 
was  probably  a tower  or  mounument  on  one  of  the 
hills  which  rise  immediately  above  .Brescia,  and  which 
are  of  moderate  elevation,  though  immediately  con- 
nected with  more  lofty  ridges,  and  form  one  of  the 
last  offshoots  of  the  Alps  towards  the  plain  of  Lom- 
bardy. 

The  remains  of  antiquity  still  extant  at  Brescia 
are  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  buildings  the 
most  remarkable  is  that  commonly  called  the  temple 
of  Hercules,  though  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  it  was 
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not  a basilica  or  court-house,  ratlier  than  a temple. 
Some  portions  of  the  theatre  may  also  be  traced, 
though  huried  under  modern  buildings,  as  well  as 
some  Corinthian  columns  supposed  to  have  been  part 
of  the  foi-um.  The  beauty,  number,  and  variety  of 
other  architectural  fragments,  which  have  been  dis- 
covered in  different  parts  of  the  town,  is  such  as  to 
give  a very  high  opinion  of  the  condition  of  this  art 
in  a second-class  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  Some  ancient  works  in  bronze  have  also 
been  found  here,  among  which  a statue  of  Victory  is 
deservedly  celebx'ated.  The  collection  of  inscriptions 
is  unusually  extensive,  having  been  commenced  as 
early  as  the  year  1480,  and  all  that  have  been  found, 
diligently  preserved,  (The  monuments  recently  dis- 
covered at  Brescia, h.axQ  been  described  and  pubhshed 
by  Labus,  in  1834 ; see  also  the  Ann.  deU  Inst. 
Arch.  1839,  pp.  182 — 183.  The  older  work  of 

Rossi,  Memorie  Bresciane,  4to.  Brescia,  1693,  con- 
tains many  fables  and  fancies,  but  has  still  preserved 
much  that  is  valuable.) 

Brixia  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have  possessed 
an  extensive  territory  or  “ ager,”  of  which  it  was  the 
municipal  head;  and  several  of  the  Alpine  tribes  who 
inhabited  the  neighbouring  vallies  were  subjected  to 
its  rule.  Among  these  we  may  certainly  include  the 
Triumpilini,  wdio  occupied  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Mela,  still  called  the  Val  Trompia;  the  Sabini,  who 
inhabited  the  Val  Sabhia,  or  vhWqj  of  the  Chiese;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  bank  of  the  Lake  Be- 
nacus.  Among  the  smaller  towns  which  were  de- 
pendent on  Brixia,  we  find  mentioned  in  inscriptions : 
Voberna,  still  called  Voharno,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Chiese ; Edrum  (Edrani), now which  gives  name 
to  the  Lago  d"  Idro  ; and  Vargadum  (Vargadenses), 
the  name  of  which  is  slightly  distorted  in  that  of 
the  modem  Gavardo,  a small  town  on  the  river 
Chiese,  about  12  miles  E.  of  Brescia.  (Plin.  hi.  20. 
s.  24;  Cluver.  Ital.'pp.  107,  108,  252;  Rossi,  J/ew. 
Bresciane,  pp.  196,  271,  279.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BROCOMAGUS  (^Brumath),  a town  of  the  Tri- 
bocci,on  the  road  from  Argentoratum  (^Sirassburg)  to 
Cologne.  It  is  BpevKogayos  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 18). 
Julian  (Amm.  Marc,  xvi,  2)  defeated  some  Germans 
here.  This  town  also  occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
It  is  easily  identified  with  Brumath  on  the  Zorn,  in 
the  department  of  Bos  Rhin,  between  Strassburg  and 
Haguenau.  !Many  Roman  remains  have  been  found 
about  it.  Ruins  of  Roman  walls  are  said  to  exist 
north  of  the  Zorn,  and  traces  of  a Roman  road  to 
Selz.  [G.  L.] 

BRODIONTII,a  people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  20. 
s.  24)  in  the  inscription  from  the  trophy  of  the  Alps. 
They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Bodiontici;  but  Walckenaer  vol.  ii.  p.  38)  finds 

their  name  in  a mountain  called  Brodon,  one  of  the 
largest  that  form  the  valley  of  the  Olle.  The 
river  Olle  joins  the  I sere  on  the  left  bank,  below 
Grenoble.  [G.  L.] 

BROMAGUS,  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Viromagus 
in  the  Table,  is  between  l\Iennodunum  (supposed  to 
be  Moudon)  and  Viviscus  {Vevai),  on  the  lake  of 
Geneva.  There  is  a place  called  Promasens,  which 
may  be  Bromagus.  Promasens  is  on  a little  stream, 
the  Broye;  and  Bromagus  may  mean  the  town  on 
the  Bro.  [G.  L.] 

BROMISCUS  (Bpofiia-Kos'),  a town  of  Mygdonia 
in  Macedonia,  near  the  river  by  which  the  waters  of 
the  lake  Bolbe  flow  into  the  Strymonic  gulf.  (Thuc. 
iv.  103.)  It  was  either  upon  the  site  of  this  place  | 
or  of  the  neighbouring  Arethusa  that  the  fortress  of  ' 
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Rentine  was  built,  which  is  frequently  inMitioned  by 
the  Byzantine  historians.  (Tafel,  Thessalonica.  p. 
68.)  Stephanus  calls  the  town  Bormiscus,  and  re- 
lates that  Euripides  was  here  tom  to  death  by  dogs ; 
but  another  legend  supposes  this  event  to  have  taken 
place  at  Arethusa.  where  the  tomb  of  the  poet  was 
shown.  [Arethusa,  No.  6.] 

BRU'CTERI  (BpovKTepoi),  a great  German  tribe 
on  the  river  Amasia  (Enus),  which  is  first  mentioned 
by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  as  having  been  subdued  by 
Drusus.  (Comp.  Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  The  Bructeri, 
like  several  other  tribes,  were  divided  into  the  lesser 
and  the  greater,  and  the  river  Lupia  (^Lippe)  flowed 
through  the  country  of  the  former.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
291;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 16,  who,  however,  calls  them 
BovaaKTepoi.)  From  these  authors  it  is  clear  that 
the  Bructeri  occupied  not  only  the  country  between 
the  rivers  Amasia  and  Lupia,  but  extended  beyond 
them.  The  Bructeri  majores  appear  to  have  dwelt 
on  the  east,  and  the  minores  on  the  west  of  the 
Amasia.  That  they  extended  beyond  the  Lupia  is 
attested  not  only  by  Strabo,  but  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  celebrated  prophetess  of  the  Bructeri,  Velleda, 
dwelt  in  a tower  on  the  banks  of  the  Lupia.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  61,  65,  v.  22.)  From  Claudian  (Z>e  IV. 
Cons.  Honor.  450)  it  might  be  inferred  that  they 
extended  even  as  far  as  the  Hercynian  forest,  but  the 
name  Hercynia  Silva  is  probably  used  in  a loose  and 
indefinite  sense  by  the  poet.  In  the  north  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Chauci  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  55,  folk), 
and  in  the  north-east  to  the  Angrivarii.  (T&c.Ann. 
ii.  8.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  105)  relates  that  the 
Bracteri  were  subdued  by  Tiberius;  but  in  the  battle 
in  the  forest  of  Teutoburg  they  appear  still  to  have 
taken  an  active  part,  as  we  must  infer  from  the  fact 
that  they  received  one  of  the  Roman  eagles  taken  in 
that  battle.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60.)  It  can  scarcely  be 
believed,  on  the  authority  of  Tacitus,  that  they  were 
entirely  destroyed  by  other  German  tribes,  for  Pliny 
(Ap.  ii.  7)  and  Ptolemy  still  mention  them  as  exist- 
ing, and  even  at  a much  later  period  they  occur  as 
one  of  the  tribes  allied  with  the  Franks.  (Eumen. 
Panegyr.  Const.  12.)  (^Das  Land  u.  Volk 

der  Bructerer,  Berlin,  1827)  endeavours  to  give  to 
the  Bructeri  more  importance  than  they  deserve  in 
history.  (Comp.  Middendorf,  Die  Wohnsitze  der 
Bructerer,  Coesfeld,  1837  ; Wersebe,  Voelker  des 
alten  Deutschlands,  p.  83,  &c. ; Latham  on  Tac. 
Germania,  p.  111.  ) [L-  S.] 

BRUNDUSIUM  or  BRUNDU'SIUM*  {Bp^vre- 
(Tiov : Eth.  BpevT^aipos,  Brundusinus  or Brandisinus : 
Brindisi),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Ca- 
labria, situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  50 
miles  from  Hydruntum,  and  38  from  Egnatia.  It 
was  distant  from  Tarentum  44  miles;  but  the  direct 
distance  across  the  peninsula  to  the  nearest  point  of 
the  Gulph  of  Tarentum  does  not  exceed  30  miles. 
(Itin.  Ant.  pp.  118,  119.)  Its  name  was  derived 
from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  its  celebrated  port, 
the  various  branches  of  which,  united  into  one  at 
the  entrance,  were  thought  to  resemble  a stag’s 
head,  which  was  called,  in  the  native  dialect  of  the 
Messapians,  Brention  or  Brentesion.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  282;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bpevreaiov.lf)  It  appears 

* Concerning  the  orthography  of  the  name  in 
Latin  see  Orell.  Onom.  Tullian.  p.  98;  Cortius  ad 
Lucan,  ii.  609;  Tzschucke  ad  Melam.  On  the 
whole,  the  preponderance  of  authority  appears  to  be 
I in  favour  of  Brundisium. 

+ It  seems  probable  that  the  real  native  word 
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to  have  been  in  very  early  times  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Sallentines;  hence  tradition  generally 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  a colony  from  Crete,  the 
same  source  from  whence  the  origin  of  the  Sallen- 
tines themselves  was  derived.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Lucan,  ii. 
610.)  An  obscure  and  confused  tale  related  by  Justin 
(xii.  2)  represents  it  as  founded  by  the  Aetolians 
under  Diomed,  who  were,  however,  expelled  by  the 
native  inhabitants  of  the  country,  whom  he  calls 
Apulians.  Both  legends  point  to  the  fact  that  it 
w’as  in  existence  as  a Messapian  or  Sallentine  city 
before  the  settlement  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  its 
neighbourhood.  According  to  Strabo,  it  had  long 
been  governed  by  its  own  kings,  at  the  time  of  the 
foundation  of  Tarentum  by  Phalanthus,  and  af- 
forded a place  of  refuge  to  that  chieftain  himself 
when  expelled  by  civil  dissensions  from  his  newly 
founded  city.  Hence  the  monument  of  the  hero  was 
shown  at  Brundusium.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Justin,  iii.  4.) 
We  have  very  little  information  concerning  its  his- 
tory prior  to  the  Roman  conquest;  but  it  seems  to 
have  been  a place  of  comparatively  little  import- 
ance, being  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  its  neigh- 
bour Tarentum,  which,  at  this  period,  engrossed  the 
whole  commerce  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Pol.  x.  1.) 
Brundusium,  however,  appears  to  have  retained  its 
independence,  and  never  received  a Greek  colony. 
Hence  Scylax,  though  he  notices  Hydruntum,  makes 
no  mention  of  Brundusium,  and  Scymnus  Chius 
terms  it  the  port  or  emporium  of  the  Messapians. 
(Scyl.  § 14;  Scymn.  Ch.  363.)  The  name  is  only 
once  mentioned  incidentally  by  Herodotus  (iv.  99), 
but  in  a manner  that  shows  it  to  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Greeks  of  his  day. 

But  the  excellence  of  its  port,  and  its  advantageous 
situation  for  the  purpose  of  commanding  the  Adriatic, 
both  in  a commercial  and  naval  point  of  view,  ap- 
pear to  have  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Romans;  and  the  possession  of  this  important  port 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief  objects  which 
led  them  to  turn  their  arms  against  the  Sallentines 
in  15.  c.  267.  (Zonar.  viii.  7.)  But  though  the  city 
fell  into  their  hands  on  that  occasion,  it  was  not  till 
B.  c.  244  that  they  proceeded  to  secure  its  possession 
by  the  establishment  there  of  a Roman  colony.  (Liv. 
Epit.  xix.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Flor.  i.  20.)  It  is  from 
this  period  that  the  importance  of  Brundusium  must 
be  dated : the  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  ra- 
pidly to  wealth  and  prosperity,  for  which  it  was  in- 
debted partly  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  but  still 
more  to  its  commercial  advantages ; and  its  import- 
ance continually  increased,  as  the  Roman  arms  were 
carried  in  succession,  first  to  the  opposite  shores  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  afterwards  to  those  of 
Asia.  Its  admirable  port,  capable  of  sheltering  the 
largest  fleets  in  perfect  safety,  caused  it  to  be  selected 
as  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Romans  in  these 
seas.  As  early  as  the  First  Illyrian  War,  b.  c.  229, 
it  was  here  that  the  Romans  assembled  their  fleet 
and  army  for  the  campaign  (Pol.  ii.  11);  and  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  again  selected  as  the 
naval  station  for  the  operations  against  Philip,  king 
of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  48,  xxiv.  10,  11.)  Han- 
nibal, on  one  occasion,  made  a vain  attempt  to  sur- 
prize it;  but  the  citizens  continued  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause,  and  at  the  most  trying  period  of  the 
war  Brundusium  was  one  of  the  eighteen  colonies 

was  Brendon  or  Brenda  (see  Hesych.  s.  v.  Bpei/Sov), 
whence  Festus  tells  us  (p.  33)  that  Brenda  was  used 
by  some  writers  as  a poetic  form  for  Brundusium. 
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which  came  forward  readily  to  furnish  the  supplies 
required  of  them.  (Id.  xxv.  22,  xxvii.  10.)  During 
the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Romans  with  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Asia,  the  name  of  Brundusium  con- 
tinually recurs:  it  was  almost  invariably  the  point 
where  the  Roman  generals  assembled  the  fleets  and 
armies  with  which  they  crossed  the  Adriatic ; and 
where,  likewise,  they  landed  on  their  return  in 
triumph.  (Id.  xxxi.  14,  xxxiv.  52,  xxxvii.  4,  xliv. 
1,  xlv.  14,  &c.)  After  the  Roman  dominion  had 
been  permanently  established  over  the  provinces 
beyond  the  Adriatic,  the  constant  passage  to  and 
fro  for  peaceful  purposes  added  still  more  to  the 
trade  and  prosperity  of  Brundusium,  which  thus 
rose  into  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable 
cities  of  Southern  Italy. 

The  position  of  Brundusium  as  the  point  of  direct 
communication  between  Italy  and  the  eastern  pro- 
vinces, naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  numerous 
historical  incidents  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
republic,  and  under  the  Roman  empire,  of  which  a 
few  only  can  be  here  noticed.  In  b,  c.  83  Sulla 
landed  here  with  his  army,  on  his  return  from  the 
Mithridatic  war  to  make  head  against  his  enemies 
at  Rome : the  citizens  of  Brundusium  opened  to  him 
their  gates  and  their  port,  a service  of  the  highest 
importance,  which  he  rewarded  by  bestowing  on 
them  an  immunity  from  all  taxation,  a privilege 
they  continued  to  enjoy  during  a long  period. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  79)  In  b.  c.  57  they  witnessed 
the  peaceful  retum  of  Cicero  from  his  exile,  who 
landed  here  on  the  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of 
the  colony  (natali  Brundisinae  coloniae  die,  Cic.  ad 
Att.  iv.  1),  a day  which  was  thus  rendered  the 
occasion  of  double  rejoicing.  Dmdng  the  civil  war 
between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  Brundusium  became 
the  scene  of  important  military  operations.  Pompey 
had  here  gathered  his  forces  together  with  the  view 
of  crossing  the  Adriatic,  and  a part  of  them  had 
aheady  sailed,  when  Caesar  arrived,  and  after  in- 
vesting the  town  on  the  land  side  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  departure  of  the  rest.  For  this  purpose, 
having  no  fleet  of  his  own,  he  attempted  to  block  up 
the  narrow  entrance  of  the  port,  by  driving  in  piles 
and  sinking  vessels  in  the  centre  of  the  channel. 
Pompey  however  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  en- 
deavours until  the  retum  of  his  fleet  enabled  him  to 
make  his  escape  to  Illyricum.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  24 — 
28;  Cic.  ad  Att.  h..  3,  13,  14,  15;  Lucan,  ii.  609 — 
735 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  12 ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  40.)  After 
the  death  of  the  dictator,  it  was  at  Brundusium  that 
the  youthful  Octavius  first  assumed  the  name  of 
Caesar;  and  the  veteran  cohorts  in  garrison  there  were 
the  first  that  declared  in  his  favour.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
iii.  11.)  Four  years  later  (b.c.  40)  it  was  again 
besieged  by  Antony  and  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and 
Octavian  in  vain  attempted  to  raise  the  siege ; but 
its  faU  was  averted  by  the  intervention  of  common 
friends,  who  effected  a reconciliation  between  the  two 
triumvirs  (Id.  v.  56,  57 — 60;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  27 
— 30).  The  peace  thus  concluded  was  of  short 
duration,  and  in  b.  c.  41  Antony  having  again 
threatened  Brundusium  with  a fleet  of  300  sail, 
Maecenas  and  Cocceius  proceeded  thither  in  haste 
from  Rome,  and  succeeded  once  more  in  concluding 
an  amicable  arrangement.  It  was  on  this  last  oc- 
casion that  they  were  accompanied  by  Horace,  who 
has  immortalised  in  a well-known  satire  his  journey 
from  Rome  to  Brundusium.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5 ; Pint, 
Ant.  35;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  93.)  In  b.c.  19,  Virgil 
1 died  at  Brundusium  on  his  retum  from  Greece. 
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(Donat.  Vit.  Virgil.')  At  a later  period  Tacitus  has 
left  us  an  animated  picture  of  the  mournful  spectacle, 
when  Agrippina  landed  here  with  the  ashes  of  her 
husband  Germanicus.  (Tac.  Ann.  hi.  1.)  Under 
the  empire  we  hear  comparatively  little  of  Bnindu- 
sium,  though  it  is  certain  that  it  retained  its  former 
importance,  and  continued  to  be  the  point  of  de- 
parture and  arrival,  both  for  ordinaiy  travellers  and 
for  armies  on  their  way  between  Italy  and  the  East. 
(Capit.  M.  Ant.  9,  27;  Spartian.  Sev.  15.)  The 
period  at  which  the  Appian  Way  was  continued 
thither,  and  rendered  practicable  for  carriages  is 
uncertain  ’ but  the  direct  road  from  Rome  to  Brun- 
dusium  through  Apulia,  by  Canusium  and  Egnatia, 
which  was  only  adapted  for  mules  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  was  first  completed  as  a highway  by  Trajan, 
and  named  from  him  the  Via  Trajana.  The  common 
route  was  to  cross  from  hence  direct  to  Dyrrhachium, 
from  whence  the  Via  Egnatia  led  through  Illyricum 
and  Macedonia  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus : but 
travellers  proceeding  to  Greece  frequently  crossed 
over  to  Aulon,  and  thence  through  Epeiras  into 
Thessaly.  During  the  later  ages  of  the  empire 
Hydruntum  appears  to  have  become  a frequent  place 
of  passage,  and  almost  rivalled  Brundusium  in  this 
respect;  though  in  the  time  of  Pliny  it  was  reckoned 
the  less  safe  and  certain  passage,  though  the  shorter 
of  the  two.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  282,  283;  Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  317,  323,  497;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ; Ptol,  iii.  1. 
§14;  Mel.  ii.  4.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Brundusium 
apyiears  to  have  declined  in  importance,  and  during 
the  Gothic  wars  plays  a subordinate  part  to  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Hydruntum.  Its  possession  was 
long  retained  by  the  Byzantine  emperors,  together 
with  the  rest  of  Calabria  and  Apulia;  but  after  they 
had  tong  contested  its  possession  with  the  Goths, 
Lombards,  and  Saracens,  it  was  finally  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Normans  in  the  eleventh  century. 

The  excellence  of  the  port  of  Brundusium  is  cele- 
brated by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo  speaks  of  it 
as  superior  to  that  of  Tarentum,  and  at  a much  ear- 
lier period  Ennius  (A rare.  ^u.  53)  already  called  it 

“ BrUndisium  pulcro  praecinctum  praepete  portu.” 

It  was  composed  of  two  principal  arms  or  branches, 
running  far  into  the  land,  and  united  only  by  a very 
narrow  strait  or  outlet  communicating  'with  the  sea. 
Outside  this  narrow  channel  was  an  outer  harbour  or 
roadstead,  itself  in  a great  degree  sheltered  by  a 
small  island,  or  group  of  islets,  now  called  the  Isola 
di  St.  Andrea  ; the  ancient  name  of  which  appears 
to  have  been  Barra.  (Fest.  v.  Barium,  p.  33.)  It 
was  occupied  by  a Pharos  or  lighthouse  similar  to 
that  at  Alexandria.  (Mela,  ii.  7.)  Pliny  speaks  of 
these  islands  as  “ forming  the  port  of  Brundusium.” 
Hence  he  must  designate  by  this  term  the  outer  har- 
bour; but  the  one  generally  meant  and  described  by 
Caesar  and  Strabo  was  certainly  the  inner  harbour, 
which  was  completely  landlocked  and  sheltered  from 
every  wind,  while  it  was  deep  enough  for  the  largest 
ships;  and  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance  rendered 
it  easily  defensible  against  any  attack  from  without. 
This  channel  is  now  almost  choked  up  wuth  sand,  and 
the  inner  port  rendered  in  consequence  completely 
useless.  This  has  been  ascribed  to  the  works  erected 
by  Caesar  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing  the  entrance ; 
but  the  port  continued  in  full  use  many  centuries 
afterwards,  and  the  real  origin  of  the  obstruction 
dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Recent  at- 
tempts to  clear  out  the  channel  have,  however, 
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brought  to  light  many  of  the  piles  driven  in  by  Cae- 
sar, and  have  thus  proved  that  these  works  were 
constructed,  as  he  has  himself  described  them,  at  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  entrance.  (Caes.  5.  (7.  i.  25 , 
Strab.  "vi.  p.  282;  Lucan.  Phars.  ii.  610,  &c.;  Swin- 
burne’s Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  384 — 390.) 


PLAN  OF  BRUNDUSIUM. 

AA.  Inner  harbour. 

B.  Outer  harbour. 

C.  Spot  where  Caesar  tried  to  block  up  the  entrance 

of  the  inner  harbour. 

D.  Modern  city  of  Brindisi. 

E.  Islands  of  St.  Andrea,  the  ancient  Barra. 

The  modern  city  of  Brindisi  is  a poor  and  de- 
clining place,  though  retaining  about  6000  inhabit- 
ants : it  possesses  very  few  vestiges  of  antiquity, 
except  two  lofty  columns  of  cipolline  marble,  one  of 
which  is  still  erect,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
designed  in  ancient  times  to  bear  lights,  and  serve  as 
beacons  or  lighthouses  to  guide  ships  into  the  inner 
harbour.  Numerous  fragments  of  an  architectural 
kind  also  remain,  and  many  inscriptions,  but  for  the 
most  part  of  little  interest.  They  are  collected  by 
Mommsen  (Jiegni  Neapolitani  Inscript.  Latinae, 
pp.  27 — 30).  Many  other  remains  of  its  ancient 
splendour  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed  in  the  16lh 
century,  when  the  modern  castle  was  constructed  by 
Charles  V.  The  territory  of  Brindisi  is  still  fertile, 
especially  in  olives ; in  ancient  times  also  it  was 
noted  for  its  abundance  of  oil  and  wune,  though  the 
latter  was  of  inferior  quality.  Strabo  speaks  of  its 
territory  as  superior  in  fertility  to  that  of  Tarentum; 
but  we  learn  from  Caesar  that  it  w'as  in  ancient,  as 
well  as  modem  times,  an  unhealthy  neighbourhood, 
and  his  troops  that  were  quartered  there  in  the  au- 
tumn of  B.  c.  49  suffered  severely  in  consequence. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  282;  Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  2;  Varr.  R.  R.  i. 
8.  § 2 ; Swinburne,  1.  c. ; Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  360 — 380.) 

The  coins  of  Brandusium  all  belong  to  the  priod 
of  the  Latin  colony.  Tho.se  with  Greek  l^ends  cited 
by  some  early  numismatists  are  false.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BRU'TTII  (BpcTTtot),  a people  who  inhabited  the 
pouthem  extremity  of  Italy,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Lucaiiia  to  the  Sicilian  Straits  and  the  promontory 
of  Leucopetra.  Both  Greek  and  Latin  writers  ex- 
pressly tell  us  that  Bruttii  was  the  name  of  the 
people:  no  separate  designation  for  the  country  or 
province  appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Ro- 
mans, who  almost  universally  use  the  plural  form,  or 
name  of  the  nation,  to  designate  the  region  which 
they  inhabited.  Thus  Livy  uses  “ Consentia  in 
Bruttiis,”  “ extremus  Italiae  angulus  Bruttii,” 
“ Bruttii  provincia,”  &c. : and  the  same  usage  pre- 
vailed down  to  a very  late  period.  (Treb.  Poll.  Te- 
tricus,  24;  Noth.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  10,  120.)  The  name 
of  Bruttium,  to  designate  the  province  or  region, 
though  adopted  by  almost  all  modem  writers  on 
ancient  geography  appears  to  be  unsupported  by  any 
classical  authority:  Mela,  indeed,  uses  in  one  pas- 
sage the  phrase  “ in  Brattio,”  but  it  is  probable  that 
this  is  merely  an  elliptic  expression  for  “ in  Brattio 
agro,”  the  term  used  by  him  in  another  passage,  as 
well  as  by  many  other  writers.  (Mela,  ii.  4,  7 ; In 
Flor.  iii.  20.  § 13,  Bruttium  is  also  an  adjective.) 
The  Greeks,  however,  used  Bperrla  for  the  name  of 
the  country,  reserving  Bp€TTioi  for  that  of  the  people. 
(Pol.  ix.  7,  25,  xi.  7 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  255.)  Polybius, 
in  more  than  one  passage,  calls  it  r]  Bperriav^ 

(i.  56,  ix.  27). 

The  land  of  the  Brattians,  or  Bruttium  (as  we 
shall  continue  to  designate  it,  in  accordance  with 
modem  usage),  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lucania, 
from  which  it  was  separated  by  a line  drawn  from 
the  river  Laus  near  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  to  the 
Crathis  near  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum.  On  the  W.  it 
was  washed  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  on  the  S. 
and  E.  by  that  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Sici- 
lian Sea,  including  under  that  appellation  the  Gulf 
of  Tarentum,  It  thus  comprised  the  two  provinces 
now  known  as  Calabria  Citra  and  Calabria  Ultra, 
with  the  exception  of  the  northernmost  portion  of 
the  former,  which  was  included  in  Lucania.  The 
region  thus  limited  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo 
(J.  c.)  as  a peninsula  including  within  it  another 
peninsula.  The  breadth  from  sea  to  sea,  at  the 
point  where  its  frontier  joins  that  of  Lucania,  does 
not  exceed  300  stadia,  or  30  Geog.  miles ; it  after- 
wards wddens  out  considerably,  forming  a mountain- 
ous tract  of  above  50  Geog.  miles  in  breadth,  and 
then  again  becomes  abruptly  contracted,  so  that  the 
isthmus  between  the  Terinaean  Gulf  and  that  of  Scyl- 
lacium  is  less  than  17  Geog.  miles  in  width  (Strabo 
calls  it  160  stadia,  which  is  very  near  the  truth). 
The  remaining  portion,  or  southemmast  peninsula, 
extending  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Leuco- 
petra (Capo  delt  Armi),  is  about  60  miles  long  by 
37  in  its  greatest  width.  The  general  form  of  the 
Bruttian  peninsula  may  be  not  inaptly  compared  to 
a boot,  of  which  the  heel  is  formed  by  the  Lacinian 
Promontory  near  Crotona,  and  the  toe  by  that  of 
Leucopetra.  It  is  traversed  throughout  its  whole 
extent  by  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  to  which  it 
owes  its  entire  configuration.  This  range  of  moun- 
tains enters  the  Bruttian  territory  on  the  confines  of 
Lucania,  and  descends  along  the  westera  coast  of  the 
province  as  far  as  the  Terinaean  Gulf.  Throughout 
this  extent  the  central  chain  approaches  veiy  close 
to  the  shore  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  while  the  great 
outlying  mountain  mass  of  the  Sila  (to  the  E.  of  the 
main  chain,  from  which  it  is  partly  separated  by  the 
valley  of  the  Crathis,  though  at  the  same  time 
closely  connected  with  the  same  mountain  system) 
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fills  up  the  whole  centre  of  the  peninsula,  and  sends 
down  its  ridges  to  the  Ionian  Sea,  where  they  form 
a projecting  mass  that  separates  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum from  that  of  Scyllacium.  The  extreme  angles 
of  this  mass  are  formed  by  the  Punta  delV  Alice  (the 
ancient  Cape  Crimisa)  and  the  more  celebrated  La- 
cmiAN  Promontory.  South  of  this,  the  coast  is 
deeply  indented  on  each  side  by  two  extensive  bays : 
the  one  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  Terinaean  or 
Hipponian  Gulf  (now  the  Golfo  di  Sta  Eufemia)  on 
the  W. ; that  of  Scyllacium  (still  called  Golfo  di 
Squillace')  on  the  E.  Between  the  two  occurs  the  re- 
markable break  in  the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  already 
noticed  in  the  description  of  those  mountains  [Apen- 
NiNus],  so  that  the  two  seas  are  here  separated  only 
by  a range  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  leaving  on 
each  side  a considerable  extent  of  marshy  plain.  Im- 
mediately S.  of  this  isthmus,  however,  the  Apennines 
rise  again  in  the  lofty  group  or  mass  of  mountains 
now  called  Aspromonte,  which  completely  fill  up  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  ending  in  the  bold  headland  of  Leuco- 
petra, the  extreme  SW.  point  of  Italy.  The  penin- 
sula thus  strongly  characterized  by  nature  was  the 
country  to  which,  according  to  Antiochus  of  Syracuse, 
the  name  of  Italy  was  originally  confined.  (Antioch. 
ap.  Dionys.  i.  35;  Arist.  Pol.  vii.  10.)  [Italia.] 
It  is  evidently  the  same  to  which  Plutarch  applies 
the  name  of  “ the  Rhegian  peninsula  " (f  'Prjyivwv 
X^ppovpaos,  Crass.  10). 

The  natural  characters  of  the  land  thus  consti- 
tuted result  at  once  from  its  physical  conformation. 
The  two  great  mountain  groups  of  the  Sila  and  the 
Aspromonte,  have  formed  in  all  times  vrild  and 
rugged  tracts,  covered  with  dense  forests  almost  im- 
penetrable to  civilization.  On  the  westera  coast, 
also,  from  the  river  Laus  to  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  the 
Apennines  approach  so  close  to  the  sea  that  they 
leave  scarcely  any  space  for  the  settlement  of  consi- 
derable towns ; and  the  line  of  coast  throughout  this 
extent  afibrds  no  natural  harbours.  The  streams 
which  flow  down  from  the  mountains  to  the  sea  on 
either  side  have  for  the  most  part  a very  short  course, 
and  are  mere  mountain  torrents:  the  only  consi- 
derable valley  is  that  of  the  Crathis,  which  has  a 
northerly  course  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Consentia 
for  near  20  miles,  separating  the  forest-covered 
group  of  the  Sila  on  the  E.  from  the  main  chain  of 
the  Apennines  on  the  W.,  until  at  length  it  emerges 
through  a narrow  gorge  into  a rich  alluvial  plain, 
through  which  it  flows  in  an  easterly  direction  to  the 
sea.  There  is  also  a considerable  tract  of  alluvial 
marshy  plain  on  the  shores  of  the  Terinaean  Gulf, 
and  another,  though  of  less  extent,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  isthmus,  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium. 

A plain  of  some  extent  also  exists  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Mesima,  near  its  mouth ; but  with  these 
few  exceptions,  the  whole  tract  from  sea  to  sea  is 
occupied  either  by  the  mmmtain  ranges  of  the  Apen- 
nines, or  by  their  less  elevated  offsets  and  underialls. 
The  slopes  of  these  hills  tow  ards  the  sea  are  admi- 
rably adapted  for  the  growth  both  of  olives  and  vines ; 
and  modem  travellers  speak  with  great  admiration 
of  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  coasts  of  Calabria. 
But  these  advantages  are  limited  to  a small  portion 
of  the  country;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  wdien 
the  Greek  settlements  on  the  coast  were  the  most 
flourishing,  neither  culture  nor  civilization  had  made 
much  progress  in  the  interior.  The  mountain  tract  " 
of  the  Sila  was  celebrated  for  its  forests,  which  pro- 
duced both  timber  and  pitch  of  the  highest  value  f<w 
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ship-bailding.  The  latter  especially  was  under  the 
Romans  an  important  source  of  revenue  to  the 
state.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai,  5,  6.) 

All  ancient  authors  agree  in  stating  that  neither 
the  name  nor  the  origin  of  the  Bruttians  could  claim 
a very  remote  antiquity.  The  country  occupied  by 
them  was  inhabited,  in  the  earliest  times  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge,  by  the  Oenotrians — a 
tribe  of  Pelasgian  origin,  of  w'hich  the  Chones  and 
Morgetes  appear  to  have  been  merely  subordinate 
divisions.  [See  the  respective  articles.]  It  was 
W’hile  the  Oenotrians  were  still  masters  of  the  land 
that  the  first  Greek  settlers  arrived;  and  the  beauty 
of  the  climate  and  country,  as  well  as  the  rapid  pros- 
perity attained  by  these  first  settlements,  proved  so 
attractive  that  within  a few  years  the  shores  of 
Bruttium  were  completely  encircled  bya  belt  of  Greek 
colonies.  These  were  (beginning  from  the  Crathis, 
and  proceeding  southwards):  1.  Croton  A,  an 

Achaean  colony,  founded  in  b.  c.  710,  probably  the 
most  ancient,  and  at  one  time  the  most  powerful  of 
all : 2.  ScYLLACiUM  or  Scylletium,  according  to 
Strabo,  an  Athenian  colony,  but  of  uncertain  date : 
3.  Caulonia,  a colony  of  Crotona:  4.  Locri, 
founded  by  the  people  of  the  same  name  in  Greece : 
5.  RHEGiUM,a  Chalcidic  colony,  founded  shortly  be- 
fore the  first  Messenian  war:  6.  Medma,  a colony, 
and  probably  a dependency,  of  Locri:  7.  Hippo - 
NiUM,  also  a colony  from  Locri:  8.  Terina,  a 
colony  of  Crotona.  We  have  scarcely  any  know- 
ledge of  the  exact  relations  betw’een  these  Greek 
cities  and  the  native  Oenotrian  tribes ; but  there 
appears  little  doubt  that  the  latter  were  reduced  to 
a state  of  dependence,  and  at  one  time  at  least  of 
complete  subjection.  We  know  that  the  territories 
of  the  Greek  cities  comprised  the  whole  line  of 
coast,  so  that  those  of  Crotona  and  Thurii  met  at 
the  river  Hylias,  and  those  of  Locri  and  Rhegium 
were  separated  only  by  the  Halex  (Thuc.  iii.  99, 
vii.  35);  and  when  we  find  both  Crotona  and  Locri 
founding  colonies  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  penin- 
sula, there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  intermediate 
districts  also  were  at  least  nominally  subject  to 
them. 

Such  appears  to  have  been  the  state  of  things  at 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  but  in  the  course 
of  the  following  century  a great  change  took  place. 
The  Sabellian  tribe  of  the  Lucanians,  who  had  been 
gradually  extending  their  conquests  towards  the 
south,  and  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of 
the  northern  parts  of  Oenotria,  now  pressed  forwards 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  and  established  their 
dominion  over  the  interior  of  that  countiy,  reducing 
its  previous  inhabitants  to  a state  of  vassalage  or 
serfdom.  This  probably  took  place  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Thurians,  near  Laos,  in  B.c.  390; 
and  little  more  than  30  years  elapsed  between 
this  event  and  the  rise  of  the  people,  properly 
called  Bruttians.  These  are  represented  by  ancient 
authors  as  merely  a congregation  of  revolted  slaves 
and  other  fugitives,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  wild 
mountain  regions  of  the  peninsula:  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  a considerable  portion  of  them  were  the 
native  Oenotrian  or  Pelasgic  inhabitants,  who  gladly 
embraced  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the  foreign 
yoke.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  98.)  But  Justin  dis- 
tinctly describes  them  as  headed  by  youths  of  Lu- 
canian  race ; and  there  appears  sufficient  evidence 
of  their  close  connexion  with  the  Lucanians  to  war- 
rant the  assumption  that  these  formed  an  important 
ingredient  in  their  national  composition.  The  name 
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of  Bruttii  (BpcTTto/)  was  given  them,  it  seems,  not 
by  the  Greeks,  but  by  the  Lucanians,  and  signified 
in  their  language  fugitive  slaves  or  rebels  (SpaTrerai, 
aTToaraTai).  But  though  used  at  first  as  a term  of 
reproach,  it  was  subsequently  adopted  by  the  Brut- 
tians themselves,  who,  when  they  had  risen  to  the 
rank  of  a powerful  nation,  pretended  to  derive  it 
from  a hero  named  Bruttus  (BpeVros),  the  son  of 
Hercules  and  Valentia.  (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  255;  Justin  xxiii.  1 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  BpeVros.) 
Justin,  on  the  other  hand,  represents  them  as  deriv- 
ing their  name  from  a woman  of  the  name  of  Bruttia, 
who  figured  in  their  first  revolt,  and  who,  in  later 
versions  of  the  legend,  assumes  the  dignity  of  a 
queen.  ( Justin.  ?.  c. ; Jomand.  cZe  Reb.  Get.  30; 
P.  Diac.  Hist.'n.  17.) 

The  rise  of  the  Bruttian  people  from  this  fortui- 
tous aggregation  of  rebels  and  fugitives  is  assigned 
by  Diodorus  to  the  year  356,  b.c.;  and  this  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Strabo  that  they  arose  at  the 
pei'iod  of  the  expedition  of  Dion  against  the  younger 
Dionysius.  The  wars  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  of 
his  father,  with  the  Greek  cities  in  southern  Italy, 
and  the  state  of  confusion  and  weakness  to  which 
these  were  reduced  in  consequence,  probably  contri- 
buted in  a great  degree  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
rise  of  the  Bruttian  power.  The  name  must  in- 
deed have  been  much  more  ancient  if  we  could  trast 
to  the  accuracy  of  Diodorus,  who,  in  another  pas- 
sage (xii.  22),  speaks  of  the  Bruttians  as  having 
expelled  the  remainder  of  the  Sybarites,  who  had 
settled  on  the  river  Traens  after  the  destruction  of 
their  own  city.  But  it  is  probable  that  this  is  a 
mere  inaccuracy  of  expression,  and  that  he  only 
means  to  designate  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy, 
who  were  afterwards  called  Bruttians.*  The  pro- 
gress of  the  latter,  after  their  first  appearance  in 
history,  was  rapid.  Composed  originally,  as  we  are 
told,  of  mere  troops  of  outlaws  and  banditti,  they 
soon  became  numerous  and  powerful  enough  to  defy 
the  arms  of  the  Lucanians,  and  not  only  main- 
tained their  independence  in  the  mountain  districts 
of  the  interior,  but  attacked  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Hipponium,  Terina, 
and  Thurii.  (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
Their  independence  seems  to  have  been  readily  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Lucanians;  and  less  than  30 
years  after  their  first  revolt,  we  find  the  two  nations 
uniting  their  arms  as  allies  against  their  Greek 
neighbours.  The  latter  applied  for  assistance  to 
Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  crossed  over  into 
Italy  with  an  army,  and  carried  on  the  war  for  se- 
veral successive  campaigns,  during  which  he  reduced 
Heraclea,  Consentia,  and  Terina;  but  finally  perished 
in  a battle  against  the  combined  forces  of  the  Luca- 
nians and  Bruttians,  near  Pandosia,  B.c.  326. 
(Liv.  viii.  24;  Justin,  xii.  2,  xxiii.  1;  Strab.  v. 
p.  256.)  They  next  had  to  contend  against  tlie 
arms  of  Agathocles,  who  ravaged  their  coasts  with 
his  fleets,  took  the  city  of  Hipponium,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a strong  fortress  and  naval  station,  and 

* Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  indeed,  cites  Antio- 
chus  of  Syracuse,  as  using  the  name  of  Brettia  for 
this  part  of  Italy,  but  this  seems  to  be  clearly  a 
mistake.  (Comp.  Dionys.  i.  12.)  It  is  more  re- 
markable that,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
name  of  Brettian  as  an  adjective  (/ueAaiVrj  •yKwfxaa 
BpeTTta)  was  used  by  Aristophanes,  at  least  30 
years  before  the  date  assigned  for  the  rise  of  the 
nation. 
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compelled  the  Bruttians  to  conclude  a disadvan- 
tageous peace.  But  they  soon  broke  this  treaty, 
and  recovered  possession  of  Hipponium.  (Diod.  xxi. 
3,  8;  Justin,  xxiii.  1.)  This  appears  to  have  been 
the  period  when  the  Bruttian  nation  had  reached  its 
highest  pitch  of  power  and  prosperity ; it  was  not 
long  before  they  had  to  contend  with  a more  formi- 
dable adversary,  and  as  early  as  b.c.  282  we  find 
them  uniting  their  arms  with  those  of  the  Lucanians 
and  Samnites  against  the  growing  power  of  Rome. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xii. ; Fast,  Capit.)  A few  years  later 
they  are  mentioned  as  sending  auxiliaries  to  the 
army  of  Pyrrhus ; but  after  the  defeat  of  that  mon- 
arch, and  his  expulsion  from  Italy,  they  had  to 
bear  the  full  brunt  of  the  war,  and  after  repeated 
campaigns  and  successive  triumphs  of  the  Roman 
generals,  C.  Fabricius  and  L.  Papirius,  they  were 
finally  reduced  to  submission,  and  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  surrender  of  one-half  of  the 
great  forest  of  Sila,  so  valuable  for  its  pitch  and 
timber.  (Dionys.  xx.  Fr.  Mai  and  Didot ; Fast. 
Capit,;  Zonar.  viii.  6.) 

Their  submission  however  was  still  but  imperfect ; 
and  though  they  remained  tranquil  throughout  the 
First  Punic  War,  the  successes  of  Hannibal  in  the 
Second,  proved  too  much  for  their  fidelity,  and  the 
Bruttians  were  among  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  Carthaginian  general  after  the  battle  of  Cannae. 
(Liv.  xxii.  61.)  The  defection  of  the  people  did  not 
indeed  in  the  first  instance  draw  with  it  that  of  the 
towns : but  Petelia  and  Consentia,  which  had  at  first 
held  aloof,  were  speedily  reduced  by  the  Bruttians, 
assisted  by  a small  Carthaginian  force,  and  the  more 
important  cities  of  Locri  and  Crotona  followed  not 
long  after.  Rhegium  alone  remained  firm,  and  was 
able  to  defy  the  Carthaginian  arms  throughout  the 
W’ar.  (Id.  xxiii.  20,  30,  xxiv.  1 — 3.)  In  B.c.  215 
Hanno,  the  lieutenant  of  Hannibal,  after  his  defeat 
at  Grumentum  by  Tib.  Gracchus,  threw  himself  intc; 
Bruttium,  where  he  was  soon  after  joined  by  a body 
of  fresh  troops  from  Carthage  under  Bomilcar:  and 
from  this  time  he  made  that  region  his  stronghold, 
from  whence  he  repeatedly  issued  to  oppose  the 
Roman  generals  in  Lucania  and  Samnium,  while  he 
constantly  fell  back  upon  it  as  a place  of  safety 
when  defeated  or  hard  pressed  by  the  enemy.  The 
physical  character  of  the  country,  already  described, 
rendered  it  necessarily  a military  position  of  the 
greatest  strength : and  after  the  defeat  and  death  of 
Hasdrubal  Hannibal  himself  withdrew  all  his  forces 
into  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  he  continued  to 
maintain  his  gi’ound  against  the  Roman  generals, 
long  after  they  were  undisputed  masters  of  the  rest 
of  Italy.  (Id.  xxvii.  51.)  We  have  very  little  in- 
formation concerning  the  operations  of  the  four  years 
during  which  Hannibal  retained  his  position  in  this 
province ; he  appears  to  have  made  his  headquarters 
for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona, 
but  the  name  of  Castra  Hannibalis  retained  by  a 
small  towm  on  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  points  to  his 
having  occupied  this  also  as  a permanent  station. 
Meanwhile  the  Romans,  though  avoiding  any  decisive 
engagement,  were  continually  gaining  ground  on 
him  by  the  successive  reduction  of  towns  and  fort- 
resses, so  that  very  few  of  these  remained  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  when  he  was 
finally  recalled  from  Italy. 

The  ravages  of  so  many  successive  campaigns 
must  have  already  inflicted  a severe  blow  upon  the 
prosperity  of  Bruttium:  the  measures  adopted  by 
the  Romans  to  punish  them  for  their  rebellion  com- 
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pleted  their  humiliation.  They  were  deprived  of  a 
great  part  of  their  territory,  and  the  whole  nation 
reduced  to  a state  bordering  on  servitude : they  were 
not  admitted  like  the  other  nations  of  Italy  to  rank 
as  allies,  but  w'ere  pronounced  incapable  of  military 
service,  and  only  employed  to  attend  upon  the  Roman 
magistrates  as  comiers  or  letter-carriers,  and  at- 
tendants for  other  purposes  of  a menial  character. 
(Appian.  Annih.  61 ; Strab.  v.  p.  251 ; Gell.  N.  A. 
X.  3.)  It  was  however  some  time  before  they  were 
altogether  crushed : for  several  years  after  the  close 
of  the  Second  Punic  War,  one  of  the  praetors  was 
annually  sent  with  an  army  to  watch  over  the 
Bruttians : and  it  was  evidently  with  the  view  of 
more  fully  securing  their  subjection  that  three  colo- 
nies were  established  in  their  tenitory,  two  of  Roman 
citizens  at  Tempsa  and  Crotona,  and  a third  with 
Latin  rights  at  Hipponium,  to  which  the  name  of 
Vibo  Valentia  w'as  now  given.  A fourth  w^as  at  the 
same  time  settled  at  Thurii  on  their  immediate 
frontier.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45,  xxxv.  40.) 

From  this  time  the  Bruttians  as  a people  disappear 
from  history:  but  their  country  again  became  the 
theatre  of  war  during  the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  who 
after  his  first  defeats  by  Crassus,  took  refuge  in  the 
southernmost  portion  of  Bruttium  (called  by  Plutarch 
the  Ehegian  peninsula),  in  which  the  Roman  general 
sought  to  confine  him  by  drawing  lines  of  intrench- 
ment  across  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
insurgent  leader  however  forced  his  way  through, 
and  again  carried  the  war  into  the  heart  of  Lucania. 
(Plut.  Crass.  10,  11;  Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the 
Civil  Wars  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  were  repeatedly 
laid  waste  by  the  fleets  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and 
witnessed  several  conflicts  between  the  latter  and 
those  of  Octavian,  who  had  established  the  head- 
quarters both  of  his  army  and  navy  at  Vibo.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  86,  V.  19,  91,  103,  &c.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  whole  province  as  reduced  in  his  time  to  a 
state  of  complete  decay,  (vi.  p.  253.)  It  was  in- 
cluded by  Augustus  in  the  Third  Region,  together 
with  Lucania;  and  the  two  provinces  appear  to  have 
continued  united  for  most  administrative  purposes 
until  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  were  governed 
conjointly  by  a magistrate  termed  a “ Corrector.” 
The  Liber  Coloniarum  however  treats  of  the  “ Pro- 
"vincia  Bruttiorum  ” as  distinct  from  that  of  Lucania. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Not.  Dign.  ii.  18.  p.  64;  Orell. 
Inscr.  1074,  1187 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  Bruttium 
passed  vsdth  the  rest  of  Italy  under  the  dominion  of 
the  Goths : but  was  reconquered  by  the  generals  of 
Justinian,  and  continued  from  thenceforth  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors  till  the  1 1th  century.  It 
was  during  this  interval  that  a singular  change  took 
place  in  its  name.  During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  it  appears  that  Bruttium  and  a small  part  of 
the  Calabrian  peninsula  were  all  that  remained  to 
the  Greek  emperors  in  Italy,  and  that  the  name  of 
Calabria  came  to  be  gradually  applied  to  the  two 
provinces  thus  united  under  their  government.  But 
when  they  eventually  lost  their  possessions  in  the 
eastern  peninsula,  the  name  of  Calabria,  which  had 
originally  belonged  to  that  only,  came  to  be  used  on 
the  contrary  to  designate  exclusively  the  Bmttian 
peninsula,  which  has  in  consequence  retained  to  the 
present  day  the  name  of  Calabria.  It  is  impossible 
to  trace  exactly  the  progress,  or  determine  the  period 
of  this  change : but  it  appears  to  have  been  com- 
pletely established  before  the  provinces  in  question 
were  finally  wrested  from  the  Greek  Empire  by  tiie 
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Normans,  who  assumed  the  titles  of  Dukes  of 
Apulia  and  Calabria,  meaning  by  the  latter  the 
ancient  Bruttium,  and  including  the  Calabria  of  the 
Romans  under  the  title  of  Apulia.  [Calabria.] 

There  was  hardly  any  province  of  Italy,  which 
was  more  deeply  imbued  with  Greek  influences  than 
Bruttium.  The  Greek  colonies  around  its  coasts 
left  the  impress  not  only  of  their  manners  and  civi- 
lization, but  of  their  language ; and  even  in  the  time 
of  Ennius,  the  two  languages  current  in  the  penin- 
sula were  Greek  and  Oscan.  (Fest.  v.  Brutates.') 
The  long  continuance  of  the  Byzantine  power  in 
these  regions  must  have  tended  to  preserve  and 
renew  this  element:  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
traces  of  Greek  language,  and  especially  the  Greek 
names,  such  as  PagliopoU,  leropotamo^  &c.,  which 
have  been  preserved  down  to  modem  times,  are  due 
to  fresh  colonies  of  Albanian  Greeks  introduced  by 
the  Neapolitan  kings  in  the  fifteenth  century : and 
have  not  been  transmitted,  as  supposed  by  Niebuhr, 
without  intemiption  from  the  colonists  of  Magna 
Graecia.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  62 ; Swinburne’s  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  348 — 353;  K.  Craven’s  Travels,  p.  312.) 

The  rivers  of  Brattium  are,  as  already  observed, 
mostly  but  inconsiderable  streams,  mere  mountain 
torrents  having  but  a short  course  from  the  central 
ranges  of  the  Apennines  to  the  sea.  Those  of  which 
the  ancient  names  are  preserved  to  us  are  here  enu- 
merated. Beginning  from  the  Laus  (Zoo),  which 
separated  Brattium  from  Lucania,  and  proceeding 
along  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  we  find: 
1.  the  “Batum  flumen”  of  Pliny,  a very  small 
stream,  still  called  the  Bato,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
only  about  a mile  S.  of  that  of  the  Lao  : 2.  the  Sa- 
BATus  of  the  Itineraries  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  105,  110) 
placed  by  them  S.  of  Consentia,  is  evidently  the 
Savuto,  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  S.  of  Cosenza,  and  enters  the  sea  about 
7 miles  S.  of  the  modem  Amantea.  This  is  iden- 
tified by  most  rntdera  topographers  with  the  river 
called  OciNARUS  CClKivapos')  by  Lycophron  {Alex. 
729, 1009),  on  the  banks  of  which  was  situated  the 
city  of  Terina  [Terina]  : 3.  the  Lamato,  another 
considerable  stream  which  rises  in  the  same  group 
of  mountains,  but  has  a more  circuitous  course,  and 
falls  into  the  Tennaean  Gulf,  about  16  miles  S.  of 
the  Savuto,  was  called  by  the  Greeks  the  Lametus, 
and  gave  name  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  La- 
metini  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aa/tTjrlroi).  4.  The  An- 
GiTULA  of  the  Tabula,  is  a small  stream  called 
Angitola,  about  6 miles  S.  of  the  preceding.  5.  The 
Medma,  or  Mesma,  which  gave  name  to  the  city 
on  its  banks,  is  still  called  the  Mesima,  a stream  of 
some  importance,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Gioja : 
6.  the  Metaurns  of  Phny,  now  called  the  Marro, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  Mesima.  7.  The  Crataeis 
(Plin.  1.  c.),  supposed  to  derive  its  name  from  the 
mother  of  ^ylla  (Horn.  Od.  xii.  124)  is  considered 
to  be  the  F.  di  Solano,  a small  stream  which  flows 
between  the  rock  of  Scilla  and  the  town  of  Bagnara. 
After  passing  the  Straits  of  Messana  no  stream  of 
any  note  is  found  till  after  rounding  the  headland  of 
Leucopetra,  when  we  come  to  (8)  the  Halex,  still 
called  Alice,  which  was  for  a long  time  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  Locri  and  Rhegium. 
[Halex.]  9.  The  Caecinus  of  Thucydides  (iii. 
103)  has  been  identified  with  the  F.  Piscopio, 
about  5 miles  E.  of  the  preceding.  10.  The  Bu- 
THROTus,  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxix.  7)  as  a river 
not  far  from  the  walls  of  Locri,  is  probably  the 
modem  F.  Novito,  which  enters  the  sea  about  3 
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miles  from  Gerace.  [Locri.]  11.  The  Lucanus 
{AovKavos')  of  Ptolemy,  still  called  the  Locano,  a 
W miles  from  the  preceding.  12.  The  Sagras,  a 
much  more  celebrated  stream,  memorable  for  the 
great  defeat  of  the  Crotoniats  on  its  banks,  but 
which  there  is  great  difiSculty  in  identifying  with 
certainty:  it  is  probably  the  Alaro.  [Sagras.] 
13.  The  Helorus,  or  Helleforus,  celebrated  for 
the  defeat  of  the  combined  forces  of  the  Italiot 
Greeks  by  the  elder  Dionysius,  b.  c.  389,  was  pro- 
bably the  Callipari,  a small  stream  about  14  miles 
N.  of  the  Capo  di  Stilo.  14.  The  Ancinale,  a more 
considerable  stream,  about  6 miles  N.  of  the  pre- 
ceding, flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Squillace,  may 
probably  be  the  Carcines,  or  Carcinus  of  Pliny 
and  Mela.  (Plin.  iii.  15.)  15.  In  the  same  passags 

Pliny  speaks  of  four  other  navigable  rivers  as  flowing 
into  the  same  gulf,  to  which  he  gives  the  names  of 
Crotalus,  Semirus,  Arochas,  and  Targines: 
the  similarity  of  names,  and  order  of  occurrence, 
enable  us  to  identify  these,  with  tolerable  certainty, 
as  the  streams  now  called  respectively  the  Corace, 
Simmari,  Crocchio,  and  Tacina,  though  none  of 
them  certainly  deserves  to  be  called  navigable. 

16.  The  Aesarus,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood  the 
celebrated  city  of  Crotona,  is  still  called  the  Esaro. 

17.  About  9 miles  further  N.  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Neaethus,  still  called  Neto,  which  is,  next  to  the 
Crathis,  the  most  considerable  river  of  Bruttium. 
[Neaethus.]  18.  The  Hylias  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (vii.  35)  as  the  limit  between  the 
territories  of  Crotona  and  Thurii,  is  probably  the 
Fiumenica,  a small  stream  about  8 miles  W.  of 
the  Capo  deW  Alice.  19.  The  Traens,  or  Trais, 
celebrated  for  the  bloody  defeat  of  the  Sybarites 
on  its  banks,  is  probably  the  Trionto.  20.  The 
Crathis,  as  already  mentioned,  formed  at  its 
mouth  the  boundary  between  Lucania  and  Brut- 
tium, though  by  far  the  greater  part  of  its  course 
belonged  to  the  latter. 

Although  Bruttium  is  throughout  almost  its 
whole  extent  a mountainous  country,  few  names  or 
designations  of  particular  heights  have  been  pre- 
served to  us.  The  name  of  Sila,  given  in  modem 
times  to  the  great  outlying  mass  of  mountains 
between  Consentia  and  Crotona,  appears  to  have 
been  applied  by  the  ancients  more  especially  to  the 
southern  mass,  now  called  Aspromonte : as  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  place  it  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Locri  and  Rhegium.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261 ; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10.)  Probably  the  name  (which  is 
evidently  only  another  form  of  silva,  or  uAtj,  the 
foresV)  was  at  first  applied  indiscriminately  to  all 
the  Apennines  in  this  part  of  Italy.  These  are 
not,  like  those  of-  Lucania  and  Central  Italy,  of 
calcareous  character,  but  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  granite  and  other  primary  rocks, 
though  bordered  on  each  side  by  a band  of  tertiary 
strata,  which  give  rise  to  the  more  fertile  hills 
and  vallies  on  the  coasts.  The  Mons  Clibanus 
of  Pliny,  and  the  Latymnius  of  Theocritus  {Aarv- 
fiviov  opos.  Id.  iv.  17),  appear  to  have  been  both  of 
them  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but 
cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty. 

The  only  islands  on  the  coasts  of  Bruttium  are 
mere  rocks,  utterly  unworthy  of  notice,  were  it  not 
for  the  traditions  by  which  they  were  connected 
with  the  mythological  legends  of  the  Greeks.  Thus 
a barren  rocky  islet  off  Cape  Lacinium  was  identified 
with  the  island  of  Calypso,  the  Ogygia  of  Homer 
(Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15):  two  equally  insignificant  rocks 
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opposite  to  Itipponium  were  called  the  Ithacesiae 
Insulae,  from  a fancied  connexion  with  Ulysses 
(M  7.  s.  13);  and  a rock  near  Terina  (supposed 
to  be  the  one  now  called  Pietra  della  Nave)  was 
called  Ligea,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  Sirens, 
who  was  cast  ashore  there.  (Solin.  2.  § 9 ; Lycophr. 
Alex.  726.) 

The  Greek  colonies  around  the  coasts  of  Bruttium 
have  been  already  enumerated.  Besides  these  we 
find  the  following  cities  and  towns  mentioned  by 
ancient  historians  and  geographers.  On  the  coast 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  proceeding  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Laus  towards  the  Sicilian  Strait,  were  Cerilli, 
Clampetia,  Tempsa  and  Nuceria,  Lametium 
and  Napetium,  on  the  Terinaean  Gulf,  Metaurum 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
ScYLLAEUM  ou  the  rock  or  headland  of  Scylla.  On 
the  E.  coast  were,  Mystia  near  the  promontory  of 
Cocinthus,  Castra  Hannibalis  on  the  Scyllacian 
Gulf,  Petelia  a few  miles  inland  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Neaethus,  and  Crimisa  near  the  promontory 
of  the  same  name.  The  chief  towns  of  the  interior 
were  Consentia,  which  was  at  one  time  the  capital 
of  the  Bruttian  nation,  Pandosia  and  Aprustum 
in  the  same  neighbourhood  ; Mamertium  in  the 
southern  peninsula,  and  Tisia.  Besides  these  a 
number  of  small  towns  are  mentioned  by  Li\y  (xxx. 
19)  during  the  operations  of  the  Romans  in  Brut- 
tium towards  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  names  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  un- 
known. He  himself  calls  them  “ ignobiles  populi.” 
Of  these,  Argentanum  is  probably  a place  stiU  called 
Argentina  near  Montalto,  and  Besidiae,  the  modem 
Bisignano  (Besidianum),  but  the  other  four,  Ufiu- 
gum,  Vergae,  Hetriculum,  and  Sypheum  cannot  be 
identified,  the  locaUties  assigned  to  them  by  local 
antiquarians  being  purely  conjectural.  (Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluv.  p.  307 ; Barrius,  de  Sit.  Caldbr.  ii.  5 ; 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  114.)  Equally  uncertain  are 
several  towns  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
and  by  Lycophron,  and  placed  by  them  among  inland 
towns  of  the  Oenotrians.  To  this  class  belong  Ma- 
CALLA,  Chone,  Badiza,  Ixias,  Brystacia,  Ariantha 
or  Arintha,  Cyterium,  Menecina,  Ninaea,  Erimon, 
and  Sestium.  Almost  all  these  names  are  quoted  by 
Stephanus  from  Hecataeus,  who  wrote  at  a time 
when  the  flemishing  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast 
naturally  led  to  more  frequent  intercourse  with  the 
petty  Oenotrian  towns  of  the  interior.  In  later 
times  they  had  either  disappeared  or  undergone  a 
change  of  name.  Siberena  mentioned  only  by  the 
same  author  (v.  Stgep^vTj)  is  supposed  with  some 
plausibility  to  be  the  modem  Sta  Severina^  a place 
of  some  importance  as  a fortress  during  the  middle 
ages,  and  Taurania  (Tavpayia)  is  probably  the 
Taurianum  of  the  Itineraries,  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  river  Metaurus.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
in  the  Itineraries  mention  of  some  towns  which  had 
probably  grown  up  at  a comparatively  late  period: 
such  are,  Caprasia,  probably  Tarsia  on  the  Crathis, 
Roscianum  (^Rossano),  which  we  are  expressly  told 
by  Procopius  (jB.  G.  iii.  28)  was  a fortress  con- 
stracted  by  the  Romans ; Patemum,  near  the  head- 
land of  Crimisa ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  penin- 
sula Nicotera  (which  still  retains  its  name)  a few 
miles  N.  of  the  river  Mesima.  But  the  greater  part 
of  the  stations  recorded  by  the  Itineraries  in  tbis 
part  of  Italy  are  utterly  obscure,  and  were  probably 
mere  mutationes,  places  where  relays  of  horses  were 
kept:  the  paucity  of  towns  showing  the  decayed 
condition  of  the  country. 
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On  the  W.  coast  we  find  mention  of  some  ports, 
which  appear  to  have  been  in  use  as  such  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  and  Strabo,  without  any  towns  having 
grown  up  adjoining  them.  Of  these  are  the  Portus 
Parthenius,  placed  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10)  between 
the  Laus  and  Clampetia,  but  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  determined  with  more  accuracy:  the  Portus 
Hercuhs  (Plin.  ih.',  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  between  Hip- 
ponium  and  Medma,  probably  Tropea:  the  Portus 
Orestis  (Plin.  1.  c.)  apparently  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Metaurus,  and  the  Portus  Balaras  noticed  by 
Appian  (^B.  C.  iv.  85)  as  situated  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Sicilian  Strait,  probably  the  modem 
Bagnara. 

The  principal  ancient  line  of  road  through  Brat- 
tium  passed  down  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  fol- 
lowing nearly  the  same  line  with  the  modem  high 
road  from  Naples  to  Reggio.  It  is  considered  in  the 
Itineraries  as  a branch  of  the  Appian  Way  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  106),  but  it  was  probably  knovra  originally 
as  the  Via  Popillia,  as  an  inscription  has  preserved 
to  us  the  fact  that  it  was  originally  constracted  by 
C.  Popillius.  It  proceeded  from  Muranum  {Mu- 
rano)  in  Lucania  to  Caprasia  (probably  Tarsia), 
ascended  the  valley  of  the  Crathis  to  Consentia, 
thence  descended  into  the  plain  of  the  Lametus,  and 
passed  through  Vibo  Valentia,  and  from  thence  fol- 
lowed with  little  deviation  the  W.  coast  as  far  as 
Rhegium.  Another  line  of  road  preserved  to  us  by 
the  same  authority  (Itin.  Ant.  p 114)  proceeded 
from  Thurii  along  the  E.  coast  by  Roscianum  and 
Patemum  to  Syllacium,  leaving  Crotona  on  the  left, 
and  thence  round  the  coast  to  Rhegium.  It  was 
probably  this  line  which,  as  we  learn  from  another 
inscription,  was  constmcted  tmder  the  emperor 
Trajan  at  the  same  time  with  the  road  through  the 
Sallentine  peninsula.  A third,  given  only  in  the 
Tabula,  and  probably  the  least  frequented  of  all, 
led  from  Blanda  in  Lucania  down  the  W.  coast  of 
Brattium,  keeping  close  to  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  as 
far  as  Vibo  Valentia,  where  it  joined  the  road  first 
described. 

The  modem  provinces  of  Calabria  have  been  less 
explored  by  recent  travellers  than  any  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  their  topography  is  still  but  very  im- 
perfectly known.  None  of  the  ancient  cities  which 
formerly  adorned  their  shores  have  left  any  striking 
monuments  of  their  former  magnificence,  and  even 
the  site  of  some  of  them  has  never  yet  been  deter- 
mined. The  travels  of  Swinburne  and  Keppel 
Craven  give  a good  account  of  the  physical  cha- 
racters and  present  condition  of  the  country;  but 
throw  very  little  light  upon  its  ancient  topography, 
and  the  local  writers  who  have  treated  expressly  of 
this  subject  are  deserving  of  little  confidence.  The 
principal  of  these  is  Barrio,  whose  work,  De  Anti- 
guitate  et  Situ  Calabriae  (Roma.  1571,  8vo.),  was 
republished  in  1737  with  copious  illustrations  and 
corrections  by  Tommaso  Aceti.  The  original  work 
is  inserted  in  Burmann’s  Thesatmts  Antiquitatum 
Italiae,  vol.  ix.  part  5.  In  the  more  comprehensive 
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work  of  Eomanelli  (the  Antica  Topograjia  Istorica  j 
del  Regno  di  Napoli,  Naples,  1815)  the  author  has 
followed  almost  exclusively  the  authority  of  Barrio 
and  his  commentators.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a 
careful  examination  of  the  localities  themselves  by 
a well-informed  and  enterprising  traveller  would  add 
greatly  to  our  knowledge  of  their  ancient  geography 
and  condition.  [E.  H.  3.] 

BRU'TTIUM.  [Bruttii.] 

BRUZUS,  probably  in  Phrygia.  Cramer  (^Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  55)  refers  to  this  place  a coin  with 
the  epigraph  Bpov^rjvwv,  and  he  supposes  that  Dru- 
zon,  which  Ptolemy  places  among  the  cities  of 
Phrygia  Magna,  should  be  Bruzon.  [G.  L.] 

BRYA'NIUM  (Bpvdviov'),  a town  of  Macedonia, 
in  the  district  Deuriopus  in  Paeonia.  Stephanus 
erroneously  calls  it  a town  of  Epirus.  (Liv.  xxxi. 
39 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  307.) 

BRYGI  {Bp<,yoi),  called  BRIGES  (Bpiyes)  by 
the  Macedonians,  a Thracian  people  dwelling  in  Ma- 
cedonia, north  of  Beroea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mt. 
Bermius.  They  attacked  the  army  of  Mardonius, 
when  he  was  marching  through  Macedonia  into 
Greece  in  b.  c.  492.  (Herod,  vi.  45,  vii.  73,  185; 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  295,  330;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Bpiyes.)  It 
was  generally  believed  that  a portion  of  this  Thracian 
people  emigrated  to  Asia  Minor,  where  they  were 
known  under  the  name  of  Phrygians.  (Herod,  vii. 
73;  Strab.  11.  cc.)  [Phrygia.]  Stephanus  men- 
tions two  Macedonian  towns,  Brygias  (Bpvyias)  and 
Brygium  (Bpvyiov),  which  were  apparently  situated 
in  the  territory  of  the  Brygi. 

Some  of  the  Brygi  were  also  settled  in  Illyricum, 
where  they  dwelt  apparently  north  of  Epidamnus. 
Strabo  assigns  to  them  a town  Cydriae.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  326,  327 ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  39.) 

BRY'LLION  (BpvWiov:  Eth.Bpu\\iav6s ; Steph. 
s.  V.'),  a city  on  the  Propontis  in  Bithynia.  Stepha- 
nus reports  that  it  was  Cius,  according  to  Ephorus, 
by  which  he  probably  means  that  Bryllium  was 
the  old  name  of  Cius.  There  was  a district  Bryllis 
which  contained  the  small  town  of  Dascyleium. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  Bryllium,  which  he  evidently 
takes  to  be  a different  place  from  Cius,  but  near  to 
it.  [G.  L.] 

BRYSEAE  (Bpvcreia'i,  Horn.  II.  ii.  583  ; Bpv- 
aea'i.  Pans.  iii.  20.  § 3 ; Bpvaiai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
a town  of  Laconia,  SW.  of  Sparta,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ordinary  exit  from  Mt.  Taygetus.  Its  name  oc- 
curs in  Homer,  but  it  had  dwindled  down  to  a small 
village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who  mentions, 
however,  a temple  of  Dionysus  at  the  place,  into 
which  women  alone  were  permitted  to  enter,  and  of 
which  they  performed  the  sacred  rites.  Leake  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Bryseae  at  the  village  of  Sindnbey 
near  SklavoTchori.  He  remarks  that  the  marble 
from  Sklavokhori,  which  was  presented  by  the  Earl 
of  Aberdeen  to  the  British  Museum,  probably  came 
from  the  above-mentioned  temple  at  Bryseae : it 
bears  the  name  of  two  priestesses,  and  represents 
various  articles  of  female  apparel.  Leake  found 
another  marble  at  Sindnhey,  which  is  also  in  the 
British  Museum.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  187, 
Feloponnesiaca,  pp.  163,  166.) 

BUANA  (Bovdra,  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 21),  a city  of 
Armenia,  about  the  site  of  which  there  has  been 
considerable  difference  of  opinion.  Rawlinson  (^Lond. 
Geog.  Journ.  vol.  x.  p.  90)  considers  that  the  great 
city  of  Salban,  with  the  capture  of  which  the  second 
.campaign  of  Heraclius  terminated  (Theophanes, 
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p.  260;  comp.  Milman’s  Gibbon,  vol.  viii.  p.  245; 
Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  xi.  p.  186),  is  the  same 
word  which  is  written  Buana  by  Ptolemy,  and  Iban 
by  Cedrenus  (ii.  p.  774).  Sal  is  evidently  the 
Kurdish  Shal  or  Shdr  (for  the  I and  r are  constantly 
confoimded),  signifying  a city,  and  Salban  thus  be- 
comes the  city  of  Van.  According  to  this  view,  the 
second  campaign  of  Heraclius,  in  which  Gibbon  sup- 
poses him  to  have  penetrated  into  the  heart  of 
Persia,  must  be  confined  to  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  Araxes.  D’Anville,  who  has  illustrated  the 
campaign  of  Heraclius  {Alem.  de  V Acad.  vol.  xxviii. 
pp.  559 — 573),  has  not  attempted  to  fix  a site  for 
Salban,  and  finds  in  Artemita  [Artemita]  the 
ancient  representative  of  Vdn.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BUBALIA.  [Budalia.] 

BUBASSUS  (BuSaaods  ; Eth.  BaSdo'cno^'),  a 
town  in  Caria.  Ephorus,  according  to  Stephanus, 
wrote  BuSaarov  and  BaSdariov ; and  Diodorus  (v. 
62)  means  the  same  place,  when  he  calls  it  Bu- 
bastus  of  the  Chersonesus.  Pliny  (v.  28)  has  a 
“ regio  Bubassus;”  and  he  adds,  “ there  was  a town 
Acanthus,  otherwise  called  Dulopolis.”  He  places 
the  “ regio  Bubassus”  next  to  Triopia,  the  district 
of  Triopium.  Finally,  Mela  mentions  a Bubassius 
Sinus  (i.  16).  The  Bubassia  Chersonesus  is  men- 
tioned by  Herodotus  (i.  174,  where  the  MS. 
reading  is  Bu§\€(XLr]s,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
has  been  properly  corrected  Bv€a<rairis).  Herodotus 
tells  a story  of  the  Cnidians  attempting  to  cut  a 
canal  through  a narrow  neck  of  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  insulating  their  peninsula,  and  protecting 
themselves  against  the  Pei'sians ; they  were  at  the 
work  while  Harpagus  was  conquering  Ionia.  The 
isthmus  where  they  made  the  attempt  was  five 
stadia  wide,  and  rocky.  This  place  cannot  be  the 
isthmus  which  connects  the  mainland  with  the 
high  peninsula,  now  called  Cape  Krio,  for  it  is 
sandy,  and  Strabo  says  that  Cape  Krio  (p.  656) 
was  once  an  island,  but  in  his  time  was  connected 
with  the  land  by  a causeway.  Besides  this,  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  of  Cnidos  was  on  the  mainland, 
as  Beaufort  observes  (Aammamct,  p.  81),  though 
we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  so  in  the  time  of 
Harpagus.  The  passage  in  Herodotus  is  somewhat 
obscure,  but  mainly  because  it  is  ill  pointed.  His 
description  is  in  his  usually  diffuse,  hardly  gramma- 
tical, form.  Herodotus  says,  “ Both  other  Hellenes 
inhabit  this  country  (Caria)  and  Lacedaemonian 
colonists,  Cnidians,  their  territory  being  turned  to 
the  sea  (the  name  is  Triopium),  and  commencing 
from  the  Chersonesus  Bubassie,  and  all  the  Cnidia 
being  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  a small  part 
(for  on  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  Gulf  Cera- 
micus,  and  on  the  south  by  the  sea  in  the  direction 
of  Syme  and  Rhodus) ; now  at  this  small  part, 
being  about  five  stadia,  the  Cnidians  were  working 
to  dig  a canal.”  It  is  clear,  then,  that  he  means  a 
narrow  neck  some  distance  east  of  the  town  of 
Cnidus.  “ It  is  now  ascertained,  by  Captain  Graves’ 
survey  of  the  coast,  that  the  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  dig  through  is  near  the  head 
of  the  Gulf  of  Syme.”  (Hamilton,  Researches,  (fc. 
vol.  ii.  p.  78.)  The  writer  of  this  article  has  not 
seen  Captain  Graves’  survey.  Mr.  Brooke,  in  his 
Remarks  on  the  Island  and  Gulf  of  Syme  (^London 
Geog.  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  134),  places  the  spot 
where  the  canal  was  attempted  N.  by  W.  from 
Syme,  “ where  the  land  sinks  into  a bay.”  It  is 
very  narrow,  but  he  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
measuring  it.  He  adds,  “ The  Triopian  peninsula 
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met  the  Bubassian  or  Bybessian  peninsula,  and  at 
the  junction  was  the  proposed  cut  of  the  Cnidians. 
Nothing  can  agree  better  with  our  observations.” 
This  expresses  the  meaning  of  Herodotus,  who  says 
that  all  the  territory  of  the  Cnidians  is  called 
Triopium,  and  that  it  begins  from  the  Chersonesus 
Bubassia ; the  plain  meaning  of  which  is  that,  where 
the  Bubassie  ends,  the  Triopium  begins  and  runs 
westward  to  Cnidus.  The  Bubassie  is  therefore 
different  from  the  Triopium,  and  it  is  a peninsula 
between  the  Triopium  or  Triopia  and  the  main 
land.  Captain  Graves  (^London  Geog.  Jovtrrnal, 
vol.  viii.  p.  428)  says,  “ At  about  2 miles  to  the 
northward  of  this  (Gothic  Island  of  Mr.  Brook),  at 
the  head  of  a narrow  creek,  on  each  side  of  which 
are  high  and  precipitous  cliffs,  is,  I believe,  the 
narrow  isthmus  forming  the  ancient  Triopian  pro- 
montory. We  levelled  it  across  and  made  a plan  of 
the  interesting  locality,  which  agrees  well  with 
ancient  authorities,  and  in  no  place  do  the  gulfs 
approach  so  near  each  other,  although  at  Dahtchak 
a bay  on  the  north  shore  nearer  to  Cape  Krio,  there 
is  no  great  distance.”  Mr.  Brooke  seems  to  mean 
the  more  western  of  these  narrow  necks.  One  of 
the  two  is  certainly  the  place  meant  by  Herodotus, 
and  it  seems  to  be  the  neck  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf 
of  Syme,  as  the  words  of  Herodotus  indeed  show. 
At  the  head  of  this  gulf  then  is  the  Bubassius 
Sinus,  a small  bay,  and  the  town  of  Acanthus ; and 
the  Bubassie  is  further  east.  [G.  L.] 

BUBASTIS,  or  BUBASTUS  (BoiigaffTis,  Herod, 
ii.  59,  137;  Bov€aaTos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  805;  Diod. 
xvi.  51 ; Plin.v.  9.  s.  9 ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 52),  the  Pm- 
Beseth  of  the  0.  T.  (Ezek.  xxx.  17),  and  the 
modem  Tel-Bitstah,  was  the  capital  of  the  nome 
Bubastites  in  the  Delta,  and  was  situated  SW.  of 
Tanis,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiac  branch 
of  the  Nile.  The  nome  and  city  of  Bubastis  were 
allotted  to  the  Calasirian  division  of  the  Egyptian 
war-caste,  and  sacred  to  the  goddess  Pasht,  whom 
the  Greeks  called  Bubastis,  and  identified  with 
Avtemis.  The  cat  was  the  sacred  and  peculiar  ani- 
mal of  Pasht,  who  is  represented  with  the  head  of 
that  animal  or  of  its  nobler  congener  the  lion,  and 
frequently  accompanies  the  deity  Phtah  in  monu- 
mental inscriptions.  The  tombs  at  Bubastis  were 
accordingly  the  principal  depository  in  Egypt  of  the 
mummies  of  the  cat.  The  22nd  dynasty  of  Egyp- 
tian monarchs  consisted  of  nine,  or,  according  to 
Eusebius  (^Chronic.)  of  three  Bubastite  kings,  and 
during  their  reigns  the  city  was  one  of  the  most 
considerable  places  in  the  Delta.  Immediately  to 
the  S.  of  Bubastis  were  the  allotments  of  land 
with  which  Psammitichus  rewarded  the  services 
of  his  Ionian  and  Carian  mercenaries  (Herod, 
ii.  154);  and  on  the  northern  side  of  the  city 
commenced  the  Great  Canal  which  Pharaoh  Neco 
constructed  between  the  Nile  and  the  Eed  Sea. 
(Herod,  ii.  158.)  In  b.  c.  352,  Bubastis  was  taken 
by  the  Persians,  and  its  walls  were  then  dismantled. 
(Diod.  xvi.  51).  From  this  period  it  gradually  de- 
clined, although  it  appears  in  ecclesiastical  annals 
among  the  episcopal  sees  of  the  province  Augustam- 
nica  Secunda.  Bubastite  coins  of  the  age  of  Hadrian 
exist.  The  most  distinguished  features  of  the  city 
and  nome  of  Bubastis  were  its  oracle  of  Pasht,  the 
splendid  temple  of  that  goddess  and  the  annual  pro- 
cession in  honour  of  her.  The  oracle  gained  in 
popularity  and  importance  after  the  influx  of  Greek 
settlers  into  the  Delta,  since  the  identification  of 
Pasht  with  Artemis  attracted  to  her  shrine  both 
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native  Egyptians  and  foreigners.  The  rains  of  Tel- 
Bastak,  or  the  “ Hills  of  Bustak,”  attest  the  original 
magnificence  of  the  city.  The  entire  circuit  of  the 
walls  is,  according  to  Hamilton  (p.  3G7)  not  less 
than  three  miles  in  extent.  Within  the  principal 
inclosure,  where  there  has  been  the  greatest  accu- 
mulation of  the  rains  of  successive  edifices,  is  a large 
pile  of  granite-blocks  which  appear,  from  their  fonns 
and  sculptures,  to  have  belonged  to  numerous  obe- 
lisks and  gigantic  propyla.  The  mounds  which  en- 
compassed the  ancient  city  were  originally  begun  by 
Sesostris  and  completed  by  the  Aethiopian  invader 
Sabakos,  who  employed  criminals  upon  these  and 
similar  works.  (Herod,  ii.  137.)  The  mo\mds  were 
intended  to  redeem  and  rescue  the  site  of  the  city, 
and  possibly  its  gardens  and  groves,  from  the  inun- 
dations of  the  Nile.  From  the  general  aspect  of  the 
ruins,  and  from  the  description  given  of.  it  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  138),  they  appear  to  have  been  raised 
concentrically  around  the  temples  of  Pasht  and 
Hermes,  so  that  the  whole  place  resembled  the  in- 
terior of  an  inverted  cone.  The  only  permanent 
buildings  in  Bubastis  seem  to  have  been  the  temples 
and  the  granite  walls  and  corridors.  The  private 
houses  were  probably  little  better  or  more  solid  than 
the  huts  of  the  Fellahs,  or  labourers  of  the  present 
day. 

The  following  is  the  description  which  Herodotus 
gives  of  Bubastis,  as  it  appeared  shortly  after  the 
period  of  the  Persian  invasion,  b.c.  525,  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  remarks  that  the  plan  of  the  ruins  re- 
markably warrants  the  accuracy  of  this  historical  eye- 
witness. (Herod,  ii.  59,  60.) 

Temples  there  are  more  spacious  and  costlier  than 
that  of  Bubastis,  but  none  so  pleasant  to  behold.  It 
is  after  the  following  fashion.  Except  at  the  entrance, 
it  is  surrounded  by  water : for  two  canals  branch  off 
from  the  river,  and  run  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the 
temple ; yet  neither  canal  mingles  with  the  other, 
but  one  runs  on  this  side,  and  the  other  on  that. 
Each  canal  is  a hundred  feet  wide,  and  its  banks  are 
lined  with  trees.  The  propylaea  are  sixty  feet  in 
height,  and  are  adorned  with  sculptures  (probably 
intaglios  in  relief)  nine  feet  high,  and  of  excellent 
worlananship.  The  Temple  being  in  the  middle  of 
the  city  is  looked  down  upon  from  all  sides  as  you 
walk  around ; and  this  comes  from  the  city  having 
been  raised,  whereas  the  temple  itself  has  not  been 
moved,  but  remains  in  its  original  place.  Quite 
round  the  temple  there  goes  a waU,  adorned  with 
sculptures.  Within  the  inclosure  is  a grove  of  fair 
tall  trees,  planted  around  a large  building  in  which 
is  the  effigy  (of  Pasht).  The  form  of  that  temple  is 
square,  each  side  being  a stadium  in  length.  In  a 
line  with  the  entrance  is  a road  built  of  stone  about 
three  stadia  long,  leading  eastwards  through  the 
public  market.  The  road  is  about  400  feet  broad, 
and  is  flanked  by  exceeding  taU  trees.  It  leads  to 
the  temple  of  Hermes. 

The  festival  of  Bubastis  was  the  most  joyous  and 
gorgeous  of  all  in  the  Egyptian  calendar.  Barges  and 
river  craft  of  every  description,  filled  with  men  and 
women,  floated  leisurely  down  the  Nile.  The  men 
played  on  pipes  of  lotus:  the  women  on  cymbals 
and  tambourmes,  and  such  as  had  no  instruments 
accompanied  the  music  with  clapping  of  hands  and 
dances,  and  other  joyous  gestures.  Thus  did  they 
while  on  the  river:  but  when  they  came  to  a town 
on  its  banks,  the  barges  were  made  fast,  and  the 
pilgrims  disembarked,  and  the  women  sang  and 
playfully  mocked  the  women  of  that  town.  And 
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when  they  reached  Bubastis,  then  held  they  a won- 
drously  solemn  feast:  and  more  wine  of  the  grape 
was  drank  in  those  days  than  in  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  Such  was  the  manner  of  this  festival : and,  it 
is  said,  that  as  many  as  seven  hundred  thousand 
pilgrims  have  been  known  to  celebrate  the  Feast  of 
Pasht  at  the  same  ti  jie.  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUBENTUM  (BovSevravos'),  a city  of  Latium, 
mentioned  by  Dionysius  (v.  61)  as  one  of  the  thirty 
which  composed  the  Latin  League.  No  other  notice 
is  found  of  it,  except  that  the  Bubetani  (which  should 
probably  be  written  Bubentani)  are  fomid  in  Pliny’s 
list  of  the  extinct  “ populi  ” of  Latium : and  there  is 
no  clue  to  its  position.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUBON  Stephanus  (s.  v.  BovSwv') 

observes  that  “ Bubon  and  Balbura  are  cities  of 
Lvcia : ” the  Ethnic  name  he  adds,  “ ought  to  be 
Bov€wvios,  but  it  is  BovSwpevs,  for  the  Lycians  re- 
joice in  this  form.”  The  truth  of  this  obseiwation  of  < 
Stephanus  is  proved  by  the  inscription  found  on  the 
spot:  BovSwvewp  tj  BovArj  Kal  6 Atj^os.  Bubon  is 
placed  in  the  map  in  Spratt’s  Lycia,  near  37°  N.  lat. 
west  of  Balbura,  near  a place  named  Ehajih,  and  on 
a small  stream  that  flows  into  the  Indus,  or  Hor- 
zoom  Tchy.  Bubon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Pto- 
lemy, and  Hierocles,  and  Pliny  (xxx^v.  17)  mentions 
a kind  of  chalk  (creta)  that  was  found  about  Bubon. 
The  city  stood  on  a hill  side.  The  ruins  are  not 
striking.  There  is  a small  theatre  built  of  sand- 
stone, and  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  was  the  Acro- 
polis. Bubon  is  in  a mountainous  tract,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basins  of  the  Indus  and  the  Xanthus,  and 
it  commands  the  entrance  to  the  pass  over  the 
mountains.  The  pass  is  6000  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  the  mountains  on  each  side  of  it  8000  or  9000 
feet  high.  [Balbura  ; Cabalis  ; Cibyka.] 
(Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  264.)  [G.  L.] 

BUG  A (BouKa : Eth.  Bucanus),  a city  of  the  Fren- 
tani  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  is  mentioned 
hy  all  the  geographers  as  one  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Frentani,  Wt  there  is  considerable  difficulty  in 
regard  to  its  site.  Strabo  describes  it  as  the  south- 
ernmost of  the  Frentanian  cities,  so  that  its  territory 
bordered  on  that  of  Teannm  in  Apulia.  In  another 
passage  he  tells  us  that  it  was  200  stadia  from  the 
mouth  of  a lake  near  the  Garganus,  which  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Lago  di  Lesina.  Ptolemy 
also  places  it  between  the  mouth  of  the  Tifemus  and 
Histonium : but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  enumerates 
it  between  Histonium  and  Ortona ; and  Mela,  though 
less  distinctly,  appears  also  to  place  it  to  the  N.  of 
Histonium.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242,  vi.  p,  285;  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 18;  Mela  ii.  4.)  The  state- 
ments of  Strabo  accord  well  with  the  views  of  those 
who  would  place  Buca  at  Termoli,  a seaport  town 
on  a project^g  point  of  land  about  3 miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Bifemo  (Tifemus),  and  25  from  the 
opening  of  the  Lago  di  Lesina : and  this  is  certainly 
the  most  probable  position.  On  the  other  hand  the 
authority  of  Pliny  has  been  followed  by  most  local 
antiquarians,  who  have  placed  Buca  at  a spot  now 
called  Punta  della  Penna,  a projecting  headland 
with  a small  port  about  5 miles  N.  of  II  Vasto 
(Histonium),  where  it  is  said  that  considerable  an- 
cient remains  were  still  visible  in  the  17  th  century. 
Two  inscriptions,  said  to  have  been  discovered  on 
this  site,  would  be  almost  conclusive  in  favour  of  this 
view,  but  they  are  probably  forgeries.  This  subject 
is  further  discussed  in  the  article  Frkntani.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  40—42 ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  Regn. 
Neapol.  App.  p.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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BUCEP'HALA  or  BUCEPHALFA  (t^  Bowe- 
<pa\a,  Arrian,  Anab.  v.  29;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 46 ; g 
BovK€cf)d\r],  Arrian,  Anah.  v.  19;  Diod.  xvii.  95; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Bobs  Ke<paXal ; 7]  BovK«pa\ia,  Strab. 
XV.  p.  698;  Plut.  de  Fort.  Alex.  i.  5 ; Suid.  s. 
g BovK€(pd\€ia,  Hesych.  s.  v. ; Steph.  B. ; ij  Bovk4~ 
(pa\o9,  Peripl.  p.  27),  a city  of  India,  on  the  Hy- 
daspes  (Jelurn),  built  by  Alexander,  after  his  great 
victory  over  Porus  (b.  c.  326),  at  the  place  where 
he  had  crossed  the  river  before  the  battle,  and  in 
memory  of  his  celebrated  charger  Bucephalus,  who 
had  expired  in  the  hour  of  victory,  from  fatigue  and 
old  age,  or  from  wounds.  (Arrian.  &c.,  ll.  cc.  ; 
Curt.  ix.  3.  § 23.)  The  exact  site  is  not  ascertained, 
but  the  probabilities  seem  to  be  in  favour  of  Jelum, 
at  which  place  is  the  ordinary  modem  passage  of  the 
river,  or  of  Jellapoor,  about  16  miles  lower  down. 
(Court,  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal, 
1836,  pp.  468,  foil.;  Elphinstone,  Cahul,p.SQ',  and 
an  important  note  in  Thirl  wall.  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  vii.  p.  16.)  It  was  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of 
recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  about  14|- 
hours  for  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  a little 
more  than  4J  hours  E.  of  Alexandria.  [P.  S.] 

BUCE'PHALA  (BovK4<pa\a  6.Kpa),  a promontory 
of  Argolis,  lying  a little  S.  of  Scyllaeum,  in  Troe- 
zenia,  having  three  islands  adjacent  to  it.  (Pans, 
ii.  34.  § 8.) 

BUCE'PHALUS  (BovK4<paKos),  a promontory  of 
Corinthia,  with  a port  of  the  same  name,  situated 
S.  of  Ceuchreae,  which  must  be  distinguished  from 
Bucephala  in  Argolis.  (Mel.  ii.  3 ; Ptol.  iii.  16. 
§ 12;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  9.)  Stephanus  B.  speaks  of 
Boufcec^ctAas  \i/ir]v  in  Attica. 

BUCES  or  BUGES  LACUS  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26), 
BYCE  or  BYCES  (^  Buktj  Ai/ai'tj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  §§ 
9,  10),  BICES  (Val.  Flacc.  Arg.  vi.  68),  an  almost 
enclosed  gulf  at  the  end  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  (5ea 
of  Azov),  from  which  it  is  separated,  says  Pliny,  by 
a ridge  of  rock  (jpetroso  dorso,  now  called  the  Kosa 
Arahatskaia : it  is,  however,  rather  sandy  than 
rocky).  Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  (^Crimea). 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  308)  gives  a more  particular  descrip- 
tion of  it  under  the  name  of  g Sawpct  Xipini,  the 
Putrid  Lake,  by  which  it  is  stiU  called ; in  Russian, 
Sibache  (or  Sivacht)  Mor6.  He  describes  it  as  4000 
stadia  in  length,  and  as  the  W.  part  of  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  with  which  it  is  united  by  a large  mouth 
(the  strait  is  in  fact  only  a furlong  wide) ; it  is  very 
marshy,  and  scarcely  navigable  by  boats  made  of 
hides  sewn  together,  as  the  shallows  are  readily  un- 
covered and  covered  again  by  the  winds.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 
It  is  in  fact  a great  lagoon,  covered  with  water'when  an 
E.  wind  blows  the  water  of  the  Sea  of  Azov  in  at  its 
narrow  opening,  but  at  other  times  a tract  of  pesti- 
lential mud.  Mela  (ii.  1 ),  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  men- 
tion a river  of  the  same  name,  the  exact  position  of 
which  is  doubtful.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2,  pp.  170, 
201,  356,  422,  462.)  [P.  S.] 

BUCHAE'TIUM  (Boi/xa/xioz/,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324; 
Bovx'^'^dv,  Polyb.  xxii.  9 ; Bovx'^ra,  Dem.  de  Ha- 
lonn.  § 32 ; Harpocrat.  s.  v.),  a city  of  the  Cas- 
sopaei  in  Thesprotia,  a little  above  the  sea.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  at  the  harbour  of 
St.  John,  a few  miles  E.  of  Parga.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  73.) 

BUCINNA,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14) 
among  the  small  islands  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sicily 
As  he  enumerates  it  next  to  Aegusa,  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  same  called  by  Ptolemy  Phorbantia,  now 
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Levanzo  [Aegates].  Steph.  Byz.  calls  Bucinna 
{BovKLVua)  a town  of  Sicily;  but  if  this  refer  to  the 
Bucinna  of  Pliny,  it  can  hardly  be  Levanzo,  which 
appears  to  have  been  never  inhabited  by  more  than  a 
few  fishermen.  (Smyth’s  p.  247.)  [E.H.B.] 

BUCINOBANTES,  a German  tribe  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  which  appears  to  have  occupied  the  country 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ehine,  opposite  Mayence. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxix.  4;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 
BUCO'LION  (Bou/coA^wv),  a place  in  Arcadia  of 
uncertain  site,  to  which  the  Mantineians  retreated, 
when  they  were  defeated  by  the  Tegeatae  in  b.  c. 
423.  But  as  the  battle  was  probably  fought  in  the 
valley  of  the  Alpheius,  near  the  spot  where  Mega- 
lopolis was  afterwards  built,  Bucolion  must  have 
been  somewhere  in  this  neighbourhood.  (Thuc.  iv. 
134,  with  Arnold’s  note.) 

BUCOLORUM  URBS  (Bqvk6K(ov  ttSXis),  a town 
on  the  sea-coast  of  Palestine,  between  Ace  (Acre) 
and  Strato’s  Tower  (Caesarea),  mentioned  only  by 
Strabo  (xvi.  p.  758).  [G.  W.] 

BUDA'LIA,  a town  in  Lower  Pannonia,  not  far 
from  Sirmium,  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor 
Decius.  (Eutrop.  ix.  4;  Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  29,  who 
calls  the  place  Bubaha.)  It  is  mentioned  also  in 
several  of  the  Itineraries.  [L.  S.] 

BUDEIUM  (BodSeior),  a town  of  Thessaly  men- 
tioned hy  Homer  (7^.  xvi.  572),  called  Budeia 
(Bou5e«a)  by  later  writers,  and  described  as  a town 
of  Magnesia.  (Lycophr.  359 ; Steph.  B.  s.  r.) 

BU'DII  (BowSioi,  Herod,  i.  101 ; Steph.  B.).  He- 
rodotus mentions  among  the  tribes  by  whom  Media 
was  inhabited  the  Budii  and  the  Busae.  (Bovaai ; 
see  also  Steph.  s.  v.')  It  is  quite  uncertain  in 
what  paii;  of  that  country  they  dwelt.  Ritter  (^Erdh. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  896,  799,  902)  conjectures  that  they,  as 
well  as  the  Magi,  belonged  to  the  Priest-caste,  sup- 
posing them  (though  without  any  apparent  reason) 
to  have  been  worshippers  of  Buddha.  [V.] 

BUDI'NI  (BouSii^oi),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Asia- 
tica,  according  to  the  division  of  the  later  ancient 
geographers,  but  within  the  limits  of  Europe,  accord- 
ing to  the  modem  division;  of  whom  almost  all  we 
know  is  found  in  Herodotus.  According  to  his  view 
(iv.  21),  Scythia  does  not  extend,  on  the  N.  and  NE., 
further  than  the  Tanais  (7)o»).  Beyond  this  river, 
the  first  district  was  that  of  the  Sauromatae  (Sar- 
matians),  beginning  from  the  innermost  recess  (|Uu- 
xds)  of  the  Lake  Maeetis  (Maeotis,  Sea  of  Azov), 
and  extending  for  1 5 days’  journey  to  the  N.  over  a 
country  bare  of  trees.  Beyond  them,  the  Budini  in- 
habit the  second  region,  which  is  weU  wooded;  and 
beyond  them,  on  the  N.,  is  first  a desert,  for  seven 
days’  journey  ; and  beyond  the  desert,  inchning 
somewhat  to  the  E.,  dwell  the  Thyssagetae,  among 
whom  four  great  rivers  take  their  rise,  and  flow 
through  the  Maeetae  (Maeotae)  into  the  lake  Maeetis 
(Maeotis),  namely  the  Lycus,  Oarus,  Tanais,  and 
Syrgis,  of  which  the  Oarus  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Volga,  and  the  Lycus  and  Syrgis  either  the  Ov/ral 
and  the  Outzen,  or  else  tributaries  of  the  Volga. 
(Herod,  iv.  22,  123:  the  course  of  the  Volga,  before 
its  sudden  turn  to  the  SE.,  might  very  easily  sug- 
gest the  mistake  of  its  falling  into  the  Sea  of  Azov 
instead  of  the  Caspian.)  Besides  this  general  state- 
ment of  their  position,  Herodotus  gives  elsewhere  a 
particular  account  of  the  Budini  (iv.  108,  109). 
They  were  a great  and  numerous  people,  yXavK6v  re 
irav  irv^pSv,  words  which  we  give 

in  the  original  on  account  of  the  great  diversity  of 
opinions  respecting  then*  meaning.  Some  translate 
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them,  “ with  blue  eyes  and  a ruddy  complexion,” 
others  “ with  blue  eyes  and  red  hair,”  others  “ hav- 
ing a hluish  and  ruddy  colour  all  over  (irav),"  while 
others  take  them  to  refer  to  the  custom  of  painting 
the  body,  which  is  distinctly  stated  to  have  prevailed 
among  tribes  closely  connected  with  the  Budini,  the 
Geloni  and  Agathyksi.  They  had  a city,  built 
entirely  of  wood,  the  name  of  which  was  Gelonus ; 
in  which  were  temples  of  the  Greek  divinities,  fitted 
up  in  the  Greek  fashion,  with  images  and  altars  and 
shrines  of  wood.  They  celebrated  a triennial  festival 
to  Dionysus,  and  performed  Bacchic  rites  These 
points  of  Hellenism  are  explained  by  Herodotus  from 
the  close  association  of  the  Budini  vrith  the  Geloni, 
which  he  regards  as  originally  Greeks,  who  had  left 
the  Grecian  settlements  on  the  Euxine,  and  gone  to 
dwell  among  the  Budini,  and  who,  though  speaking 
the  Scythian  language,  observed  Greek  customs  in 
other  respects.  The  Budini,  however,  differed  from 
the  Geloni,  both  in  their  language  and  in  their  mode 
of  life,  as  well  as  their  origin ; for  the  Budini  were 
indigenous,  and  were  nomads,  and  eat  hce  (the  true 
translation  of  (pOeiporpayeovai,  see  the  commen- 
tators, Baehr,  &c.),  while  the  Geloni  were  an  agri- 
cultural people : they  differed  also  in  form  and  com- 
plexion. The  Greeks,  however,  confounded  the  two 
people,  and  called  the  Budini  Geloni.  The  country 
of  the  Budini  was  covered  with  forests  of  all  sorts, 
in  the  largest  of  which  was  a great  lake,  and  a 
marsh,  surrounded  hy  reeds,  and  here  were  caught 
otters  and  beavers  and  other  animals  wdth  square 
faces  (reTpaywvoTrpdaanra),  whose  skins  were  used 
as  cloaks,  and  parts  of  their  bodies  for  medicinal 
purposes.  Again,  he  tells  us  (iv.  122,  123),  that 
when  Darius  invaded  Scythia,  he  pursued  the  Scy- 
thians as  far  as  the  country  of  the  Budini,  whose 
wooden  city  the  Persians  burnt ; although  their  king 
was  in  the  camp  as  an  ally,  having  joined  Darius 
through  enmity  to  the  Scythians  (iv.  1,19). 

Mela  (i.  19.  § 19)  gives  to  the  Budini  only  a few 
words,  in  which,  as  usual,  he  follows  Herodotus. 
Pliny  mentions  them,  with  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Thys- 
sagetae, and  other  tribes,  as  on  the  W.  side  of  the 
Palus  Maeotis  (iv.  12.  s.  26).  Ptolemy  mentions, 
in  European  Sarmatia,  W.  of  the  Tanais,  a people 
named  Bodini  (BwSii/oi  or  BwBgvoi)  and  a mountain 
of  the  same  name  (ri)  Bovdivhv  or  Badiphu  opos) 
near  the  sources  of  the  Borysthenes  (iii.  5.  §§  15, 24). 

Few  peoples  have  given  more  exercise  to  the 
critical  skill  or  invention  of  geographers  and  ethno- 
logists than  the  Budini.  As  to  their  ethnical  atfi- 
nities,  some,  insisting  on  their  (supposed)  blue  eyes 
and  fair  hair,  and  finding  a resemblance,  in  their 
name  and  position,  to  the  Butones  of  Strabo  (vii. 
p.  290,  where  Kramer  reads  FovTUpas),  the  Gut- 
tones  of  Pliny  (iv.  14),  and  the  Batini  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  §20),  take  them  for  the  original  Gothic 
ancestors  of  the  Germans,  and  derive  their  name 
from  that  of  the  god  Odin  or  Wodan  (Mannert, 
Geogr.  vol.  iii.  pp.  9 et  seq.,  15  et  seq.,  493,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  103,  108);  others,  from  the  marshy  woodlands, 
in  which  they  dwelt,  identify  them  with  the  Wends, 
whose  name  is  derived  from  water,  and  can  be  easily 
transmuted,  by  known  etymological  equivalents, 
into  Budini,  thus,  Wenda  (Polish)  = Woda  (Scla- 
vonic), and  IV  becomes  B in  Greek  (Worbs,  in 
Ersch  and  Graher's  Encyhlopddie,  s.v.) ; while  Ritter, 
referring  back  their  Hellenic  customs,  and  their 
worship  of  Dionysus,  to  their  Asiatic  originals, 
and  deriving  their  name  from  Buddha,  boldly 
, brings  them  to  the  support  of  his  theory  respecting 
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the  great  primeval  migration  fi’ora  India  and  Central 
Asia  to  the  shores  of  the  Maeotis,  and  to  Northern 
Europe.  ( Vorhalle,  pp.  25  et  seq.,  30, 153  et  seq.). 
It  is  unnecessary  to  discuss  the  various  geographi- 
cal positions  assigned  to  them,  as  there  are  several 
wooded  and  marshy  districts  in  Central  Eussia, 
which  might  answer  to  the  description  of  Herodotus. 
Nearly  all  writers  agree  in  placing  them  between  the 
Don  and  the  Volga,  somewhere  to  the  N.of  the  country 
of  the  Don  Cossacks ; but  the  special  reasons  on  which 
each  writer  assigns  their  position  more  particularly 
are  rather  fanciful : perhaps  the  most  plausible  view 
is  that  which  places  them  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  and  regards  their  wooden  city  as  a great 
emporium  of  the  ancient  inland  traffic,  and  the 
original  of  the  celebi'ated  and  very  ancient  mart  of 
Nijni-Novgorod.  Full  particulars  of  the  various 
and  curious  theories  about  this  people  are  given  by 
the  following  writers,  besides  those  already  quoted : 
Kennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  pp.  110 — 123; 
Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.i.  pt.  2.  p.  209 ; Eichwald,  Geogr. 
d.  Gasp.  Metres,  pp.  276  et  seq.;  Brehmer,  Ent- 
deckungen  im  Alterthum,  vol.  i.  p.  484,  et  seq.; 
Georgii,  Alte  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  304,  et  seq.; 
Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom.,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2, 
pp.  537,  et  seq.,  and  other  writers  quoted  by 
Ukert.  [P.  S.] 

BUDO'RUS.  1.  A small  river  in  Euboea,  near 
Cerinthus.  [Cerixthus.] 

2.  A promontory  and  fortress  of  Salamis.  [Sa- 

LAMIS.] 

BU'DROAE,  two  rocks  rather  than  islands,  which 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  couples  'u'ith  Leuce  {Hdghios 
Theodhoros),  as  lying  off  the  coast  of  Crete.  Ac- 
cording to  Hoeck  (^Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  384),  their  pre- 
sent name  is  Turlure.  [E.  B.  J.] 

BULIS  (BooAis),  a town  of  Phocis,  on  the 
frontiers  of  Boeotia,  situated  upon  a hill,  and 
distant  7 stadia  from  the  Crissaean  gulf,  80  stadia 
from  Thisbe,  and  1 00  from  Anticyra.  It  was 
founded  by  the  Dorians  under  Bulon,  and  for  this 
reason  appears  to  have  belonged  to  neither  the 
Phocian  nor  the  Boeotian  confederacy.  Pausanias, 
at  least,  did  not  regard  it  as  a Phocian  town,  since 
he  describes  it  as  bordering  upon  Phocis.  But 
Stephanus,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy  all  assign  it  to 
Phocis.  Near  Phocis  there  flowed  into  the  sea  a 
torrent  called  Heracleius,  and  there  was  also  a 
fountain  named  Saunium.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
more  than  half  the  population  was  employed  in  fish- 
ing for  the  murex,  which  yielded  the  purple  dye, 
but  which  is  no  longer  caught  on  this  coast.  (Pans. 
X.  37.  § 2,  seq.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  ik  § 18,  who  calls  it  BouAeia;  Plut.  de 
Prud.  Anim.  31,  where  for  Bovvwv  we  ought  to 
read  '&ov\eo3v,  according  to  Muller,  Orchomenus, 
p.  482,  2nd  ed.)  The  harbour  of  Bulis,  which 
Pausanias  describes  as  distant  7 stadia  from  the 
city,  is  called  Mychus  (Muxos)  by  Strabo  (ix. 
pp.  409,  423).  The  ruins  of  Bulis  are  situated 
about  an  hour  from  the  monastery  of  Doha.  Leake 
describes  Buhs  as  “ occuppng  the  sum.mit  of  a 
rocky  height  which  slopes  on  one  side  towards  a 
small  harbour,  and  is  defended  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection by  an  immense  ^pdxos,  or  lofty  rock,  sepa- 
rated by  a torrent  from  the  precipitous  acclivities  of 
Helicon.”  The  harbour  of  Mychus  is  now  called 
Zdlitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  518, 
seq.) 

BULLA  RE'GIA  (BouAAa  'Prj7£a,  Ptol.  viii.  14. 
§ 10,  corrupted  into  BovWapia,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 30; 
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Boul,  Ru.),  an  inland  town  of  Nuinidia,  S.  of  Tba 
braca,  and  4 days’  journey  WSW.  of  Carthage,  on  a 
tributary  of  the  Bagradas,  the  valley  of  which  is  still 
called  Wad-el-  Boul.  The  epithet  Regia  shows  that 
it  was  either  a residence  or  a foundation  of  the  kings 
of  Numidia,  and  distinguishes  it  from  a small  place 
of  the  same  name,  S.  of  Carthage,  Bulla  Mensa 
(BovXXajxriucra,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 35).  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  was  a considerable  place,  and  a liberum  op- 
pidum,  not  a municipium,  as  Mannert  asserts  on 
the  authority  of  an  inscription  at  Beja,  which  he 
mistakes  for  the  site  of  Bulla.  (Plin.  v.  3.  s.  2; 
I tin.  Ant.  p.  43 ; Tab.  Pent. ; Geogr.  Rav. ; Procop. 
B.  V.  i.  25).  According  to  Ptolemy’s  division, 
Bulla  Regia  was  in  that  part  of  the  province  of 
Africa  which  he  calls  New  Numidia.  It  was  one 
of  his  points  of  recorded  astronomical  observations, 
having  its  longest  day  1 4^  hours,  and  being  distant 
from  Alexandria  2 hours  to  the  West.  [P.  S.] 

BULLIS,  or  BYLLIS  (BouAAfr,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  §4; 
BvAXis,  Steph-  B. : Eth.  BvXXivoi,  Scylax  ; Byllini, 
Liv.  xliv.  30  ; Bi/AAto;/6s,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326  ; Bul- 
liones,  Cic.  ad  Earn.  xiii.  42,  Phil.  xi.  11 ; Bulione.s, 
Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26;  BvXXieis,  Steph.  B. ; Bullienses 
or  Bullidenses,  Cic.  in  Pis.  40  ; Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  12, 
Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17),  a Greek  city  in  Illyria  fre- 
quently mentioned  along  with  Apollonia  and  Aman- 
tia,  in  whose  neighbourhood  it  was  situated.  Its 
name  often  occurs  at  the  time  of  the  civil  wars 
(Cic.  Phil.  xi.  11 ; Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  40.  et  alii),  but 
of  its  history  we  have  no  account.  In  the  time  of 
Pliny  it  was  a Roman  colony,  and  was  called  Colonia 
Bullidensis.  (Plin.iv.  lO.s.  17.)  Its  tendtory  is  called 
BvXXiaKT]  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  316),  who  places  it  be- 
tween Apollonia  and  Oricum.  The  ruins  of  Bullis 
were  discovered  by  Dr.  Holland  at  Grdditza,  situated 
on  a lofty  hill  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aous  ( Viosa~), 
at  some  distance  from  the  coast.  There  can  be  httle 
doubt  that  these  ruins  are  those  of  Bullis,  since  Dr. 
Holland  found  there  a Latin  inscription  recording 
that  M.  Valerius  Maximus  had  made  a road  from 
the  Roman  colony  of  Bullis  to  some  other  place. 
Stephanus  and  Ptolemy,  however,  place  Bullis  on  the 
sea-coast  ; and  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxvi.  7), 
that  Hannibal  proposed  to  Antiochus  to  station  all 
his  forces  in  the  Bullinus  ager,  with  the  view  of 
passing  over  to  Italy,  implies,  that  at  least  a part  of 
the  territory  of  Bullis  was  contiguous  to  the  sea. 
Hence  Leake  supposes,  that  both  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanus may  have  referred  to  a Xi/jl^v,  or  maritime 
establishment  of  the  Bulliones,  which  at  one  period 
may  have  been  of  as  much  importance  as  the  city 
itself.  Accordingly,  Leake  places  on  his  map  two 
towns  of  the  name  of  Bullis,  the  Roman  colony  at 
Grdditza,  and  the  maritime  city  at  Kanina.  (Hol- 
land, Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  320,  seq.,  2nd  ed. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  35.) 

BUMADUS  (Bovjxdo^os,  Arrian,  iii.  8;  Curt.  iv. 
9;  BovgriXos,  Arrian,  vi.  11),  a small  stream  in 
Assyria  about  sixty  stadia  from  Arbela.  The  name 
is  met  with  in  the  MSS.  with  various  spellings — Bu- 
madus,  Bumodus,  Bumelus,  Bumolus.  It  is  said 
(Forbiger,  Handbuch,  vol.  ii.  p.  608)  to  be  now 
called  the  Khazir.  Tavernier  (ii.  c.  5.)  states  that 
he  met  with  a stream  called  the  Bohrus,  which,  he 
thinks,  may  be  identified  with  it. 

BUPHA'GIUM  (Bov<payiov'),  a town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  near  the  sources  of 
the  river  Buphagus  (Bovcpdyos'),  a tributary  of  the 
Alpheius,  which  formed  the  boundary  between  the 
territories  of  Heraea  and  Megalopolis.  It  is  placed 
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by  Leake  at  Papadha,  and  by  Boblaye,  near  Zula- 
Sarakini.  (Pans.  viii.  26.  § 8,  27.  § 17,  v.  7.  § 1; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  67,  92,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  233;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  161.) 

BUPHAGUS.  [Buphagium.] 

BU'PHIA  (Bou(p'ia : Eth.  Bovcpievs),  a village  in 
Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Stephanas  (s.  v.)  is  probably 
the  same  place  as  Phoebia  (^oi§'ia),  a fortress 
taken  by  Epaminondas  in  his  march  from  Nemea  to 
Mantineia.  (Pans.  ix.  15.  § 4.)  Stephanas  ap- 
pears to  have  made  a mistake  in  naming  Buphia  and 
Phoebia  as  separate  places.  Boss  sapposes  the  re- 
mains of  a fortress  on  a summit  of  Mt.  Tricaranum, 
about  two  miles  north-eastward  of  the  ruins  of  Phi- 
lius,  to  be  those  of  Buphia  or  Phoebia;  but  Leake 
maintains  that  they  represent  Tricarana,  a fortress 
mentioned  by  Xenophon.  (Boss,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p 40;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  401.) 

BUPHBAS.  [Messenia.] 

BUPOBTHMUS  (BoinopQpos^  a lofty  promon- 
tory of  Argolis,  running  out  into  the  sea  near  Her- 
mione.  On  it  was  a temple  of  Demeter  and  her 
daughter,  and  another  of  Athena  Promachorma.  The 
name  Buporthmus,  Leake  observes,  seems  clearly  to 
point  to  Cape  Muzaki  and  the  narrow  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  island  Dhoko,  (Paus.  ii.  34.  § 8 ; 
Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.284;  Boblaye,  Recherches^ 

p.  60.) 

BUPBA'SIUM  (Bouirpocrtov : Eth.  BouTTpatrieiJs, 
BovTTpdaios'),  a town  of  Elis,  and  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  Epeii,  frequently  mentioned  by  Homer,  was 
situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Larissus,  and  con- 
sequently upon  the  confines  of  Achaia.  The  town 
was  no  longer  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  but  its 
name  was  still  attached  to  a district  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Larissus,  which  appears  from  Stephanas  to 
have  borne  also  the  name  of  Buprasius.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  615,  xi.  755,  xxiii.  631 ; Strab.  viii.  pp.  340,  345, 
349,  352,  357,  387;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

BUBA  (Bovpa:  Eth.Bovpaios,  Bovpios'),  a town  of 
Achaia,  and  one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  situated  on 
a height  40  stadia  from  the  sea,  and  SE.  of  Helice.  It 
is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Bura,  a daugh- 
ter of  Ion  and  Helice.  Its  name  occurs  in  a line  of 
Aeschylus,  preserved  by  Strabo.  It  was  swallowed 
up  by  the  earthquake,  which  destroyed  Helice,  b.  c. 
373  [Helice],  and  all  its  inhabitants  perished  ex- 
cept those  who  were  absent  from  the  town  at  the 
time.  On  their  return  they  rebuilt  the  city,  which 
was  visited  by  Pausanias,  who  mentions  its  temples 
of  Demeter,  Aphrodite,  Eileithyia  and  Isis.  Strabo 
relates  that  there  was  a fountain  at  Bura  called  Sy- 
baris,  from  which  the  river  in  Italy  derived  its  name. 
On  the  revival  of  the  Achaean  League  in  b.  c.  280, 
Bm-a  was  governed  by  a tyrant,  whom  the  inhabit- 
ants slew  in  275,  and  then  joined  the  confederacy. 
A little  to  the  E.  of  Bura  was  the  river  Buraicus ; 
and  on  the  banks  of  this  river,  between  Bura  and 
the  sea,  was  an  oracular  cavern  of  Heracles  sur- 
named  Buraicus.  (Herod,  i.  145 ; Pol.  ii.  41  ; 
Strab.  pp.  386,  387,  and  59  ; Diod.  xv.  48  ; Paus. 
vii.  25.  § 8,  seq.)  The  ruins  of  Bura  have  been 
discovered  nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  of  Bok- 
husia  (Cerynites),  and  of  Kalavryta  (Buraicus)  near 
Trupia.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.iii.  p.  399,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  387.)  Ovid  says  that  the  ruins  of  Bura, 
like  those  of  Helice,  were  still  to  be  seen  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea;  and  Pltny  makes  the  same  assertion. 
(Ov.  Met.  XV.  293;  Plin.  ii.  94.)  Hence  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  ancient  Bura  stood  upon  the 
coast,  and  after  its  destruction  was  rebuilt  inland; 
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but  neither  Pausanias  nor  Strabo  states  that  the 
ancient  city  was  on  the  coast,  and  their  words  render 
it  improbable. 

BUBAICUS.  [Achaia  ; Cynaetha.] 

BUBCHANA  (Boupxavis;  Borcurri),  called  Fa- 
baria,  from  a kind  of  wild  beans  growing  there, 
was  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amasia  (^Ems), 
which  was  discovered  and  conquered  by  Drusus. 
(Strab.  vii.  291;  Plin.  iv.  27.)  [L.  S.] 

BUBDTGALA  or  BUBDEGALA  (Bovp8iya\a: 
Bovrdeaux  or  Bordeaux),  the  chief  town  of  the  Bi- 
turiges  Vivisci,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  or, 
as  Strabo  (p.  190),  the  first  writer  who  mentions  the 
place,  describes  it,  on  the  aestuary  (\ip.voQ6.Xaaaa) 
of  the  Garonne,  which  aestuary  is  named  the  Gi- 
ronde. The  position  of  Burdigala  at  Bordeaux  is 
proved  by  the  various  roads  in  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  which  run  to  this  place  from  Medio- 
lanum (Saintes),  from  Vesunna  {Perigeux),  Aginnum 
{Agen),  and  from  other  places.  It  was  the  em- 
porium or  port  of  the  Bituriges  Vivisci,  and  a place 
of  great  commerce  imder  the  empire.  Ausonius,  a 
native  of  Burdigala,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century, 
describes  it  in  his  little  poem  entitled  “ Ordo  No- 
bilium  Urbium ;”  and  though  he  describes  it  last,  he 
describes  it  more  particularly  than  any  of  the  rest. 
Ausonius  is  our  authority  for  the  pronunciation  of 
the  name: — 

“ Burdigala  est  natale  solum,  dementia  caeli 
Mitis  ubi,  et  riguae  larga  indulgentia  terrae.” 

It  was  in  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  aera  one 
of  the  schools  of  Gallia.  Ausonius  (Jdommem.  Prof, 
Burd.)  records  the  fame  of  many  of  the  professors, 
but  they  are  all  rhetoricians  and  grammarians;  for 
rhetoric  and  grammatic,  as  the  terms  were  then 
used,  were  the  sum  of  Gallic  education.  Tetricus 
assumed  the  purple  at  Burdigala,  having  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  soldiers  when  he  was  governor 
of  Aquitania.  (Eutrop.  ix.  10.)  The  importance  of 
Burdigala  in  the  Boman  period  appears  from  the 
fact  of  its  having  the  title  of  Metropolis  of  Aquitania 
Secunda  (Metropolis  Civitas  Burdegalensium),  after 
the  division  of  Aquitania  into  several  provinces. 
Burdigala  was  taken  by  the  Visigoths,  and  it  was 
included  in  their  kingdom  during  their  dominion 
in  the  south-west  of  Gaul ; but  Toulouse  was  their 
capital. 

We  know  little  of  Burdigala  except  from  the 
verses  of  Ausonius.  He  describes  the  city  as  qua- 
drangular, with  walls  and  very  lofty  towers.  The 
streets  were  well  placed,  and  it  contained  large  open 
places  or  squares  (plateae).  He  mentions  a stream 
that  ran  through  the  middle  of  the  city  into  the 
Garoime,  wide  enough  to  admit  ships  into  the  town, 
when  the  tide  rose.  In  fact,  the  channel  of  this 
little  stream  was  converted  into  a dock ; but  it  does 
not  exist  now.  Ausonius  mentions  a fountain  named 
Divona,  which  supphed  the  city  with  water.  Some 
traces  of  a subterraneous  aqueduct  have  been  dis- 
covered near  Bordeaux,  a short  distance  from  the 
Porte  d' Aquitaine  on  the  great  road  from  Bordeaux 
to  Langon.  The  only  remaining  Boman  monument 
at  Bordeaux  is  the  amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  Arenes  or  the  Palais  G allien.  This  building 
had  externally  two  stories  surmounted  by  an  Attic, 
altogether  above  65  feet  high.  The  length  of  the 
arena  was  about  240  English  feet,  and  the  width 
about  175  feet.  The  thickness  of  the  constructions, 
which  supported  the  seats,  is  estimated  at  about 
91  feet,  which  makes  the  extreme  length  422  feet. 
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Of  the  two  great  entrances  at  each  extremity  of  the 
ellipse,  the  western  entrance  alone  remains,  and  it  is 
still  complete  (1842).  This  noble  edifice  has  been 
greatly  damaged  at  different  times,  and  is  now  in  a 
deplorable  condition.  (Notice  in  the  Chiide  du  Voy- 
ageur,  par  Richard  et  Hocquart,  from  M.  de  Cau- 
mont.)  Another  Roman  edifice,  probably  a temple, 
existed  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  it  was  de- 
molished. [G.  L.] 

BURGINA'TIUM  is  placed  by  the  Table  and  the 
Antonine  Itin.  between  Colonia  Trajana  and  Arenatio, 
or  Harenacio,  6 M.  P.  from  Arenatio,  and  5 from 
Colonia.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  place  is 
represented  by  Schenkenschanz,  at  the  point  of  the 
bifurcation  of  the  Rhine  and  Waal  in  the  present 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  But  some  geographers 
assign  other  positions  to  Burginatium.  [G.  L.] 
BURGUNDIO'NES,  BURGUNDII  (Boi/p7oi;v5i- 
wves,  BovpyovuSoi,  Boupy'iuves,  ^povyovvSiwyes^ 
OvpovyovySoi),  are  mentioned  first  by  Pliny  (iv.  28) 
as  a branch  of  the  Vandals,  along  with  the  Varini, 
Carini,  and  Guttones.  This  circumstance  proves 
that  they  belonged  to  the  Gothic  stock ; a fact  which 
is  also  recognised  by  Zosimus  (i.  27,  68),  Agathias 
(i.  3,  p.  19,  ed.  Bonn),  and  Mamertinus  {Paneg.  ii. 
17).  But  this  view  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
statement  of  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xviii.  5),  who 
declares  them  to  be  descendants  of  ancient  Roman 
settlers,  and  of  Orosius,  who  relates  that  Drusus, 
after  subduing  the  interior  of  Germany,  established 
them  in  difierent  camps;  that  they  grew  together 
into  a great  nation,  and  received  their  name  from  the 
fact  that  they  inhabited  numerous  townships,  called 
burgi.  The  difficulty  arising  from  these  statements 
is  increased  by  the  different  ways  in  which  the  name 
is  written,  it  becoming  a question  whether  all  the 
names  given  at  the  head  of  this  article  belong  to  one 
or  to  different  peoples.  Thus  much,  at  any  rate, 
seems  beyond  a doubt,  that  a branch  of  the  Vandal 
or  Gothic  race  bore  the  name  of  Burgundians.  In 
like  manner,  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  Bu- 
guntes  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §§  15,  18)  as 
occupying  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and 
Viadus  are  the  same  as  the  Burgundiones.  That 
they  dwelt  on  and  about  the  Vistula  is  clear  also 
from  the  statement,  that  Fastida,  king  of  the  Gepidae 
about  the  Carpathians,  almost  destroyed  the  Bur- 
gundiones. (Jornand.  De  Reh.  Goth.  17  ; comp. 
Mamert.  Paneg.  ii.  17 ; Zosim.  i.  68.)  It  is  accord- 
ingly a fact  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  Burgundians 
were  a Gothic  people  dwelling  in  the  country  between 
the  Viadus  and  the  Vistula. 

But  besides  these  north-eastern  Burgundians, 
others  occur  in  the  west  as  neighbours  of  the  Ale- 
manni,  without  its  being  possible  to  say  what  con- 
nection existed  between  them;  for  history  affords  no 
information  as  to  how  they  came  into  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  where  we  find  them  in  A.  d.  289. 
(Mamert.  Paneg.  i.  5.)  At  that  time  they  seem  to 
have  occupied  the  country  about  the  Upper  Maine, 
and  were  stirred  up  by  the  emperor  Valentinian 
against  the  Alemanni,  with  whom  they  were  often  at 
war.  (Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  5 ; comp,  xviii.  2.)  An 
army  of  80,000  Burgundians  then  appeared  on  the 
Rhine,  but  without  producing  any  permanent  results, 
for  they  did  not  obtain  any  settlements  there  until 
the  time  of  Stilico,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
commotion  of  the  Vandals,  Alani,  and  Suevi  against 
Gaul.  (Oros.  vii.  32.)  In  the  year  412,  Jovinus 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Mayence,  partly  through 
the  influence  of  the  Burgundian  king  Gunthahar. 
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The  year  after  this  they  crossed  over  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  where  for  a time  their  further 
progress  was  checked  by  Aetius.  (Sidon.  Apollin. 
Carm.  vii.  233.)  But  notvrithstanding  many  and 
bloody  defeats,  in  one  of  which  their  king  Gunthahar 
was  slain,  the  Burgundians  advanced  into  Gaul,  and 
soon  adopted  Christianity.  (Oros.  1.  c. ; Socrates,  vii. 
30.)  They  established  themselves  about  the  western 
slope  of  the  Alps,  and  founded  a powerful  kingdom. 

Although  history  leaves  us  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  Burgundians  came  to  be  in  the 
south-west  of  Germany,  yet  one  of  two  things  must 
have  been  the  case,  either  they  had  migrated  thither 
from  the  east,  or  else  the  name,  being  an  appellative, 
was  given  to  two  different  German  peoples,  from  the 
circumstance  of  their  living  in  burgi  or  burghs. 
(Comp.  Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  u.  d.  Nachhar  Stdmme, 
p. 443,  foil.;  V.  Wersebe,  Volker  u.  Volkerbilnd.  p. 
256,  foil. ; Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ.  Epileg.  p.  Iv. 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

BU'RII  or  BURI  (BoCpoi,  Bovp^oi),  a German 
people,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Germ. 
43)  in  connection  with  the  Marsigni,  Gothini,  and  as 
dwelling  beyond  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi.  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  § 20;  Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  8;  Jul.  Capitol.  Ant. 
Philos.  22.)  We  must  therefore  suppose  that  the 
Burii  dwelt  to  the  north-east  of  the  Marcomanni  and 
Quadi,  where  they  seem  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
the  Vistula.  In  the  war  of  Trajan  against  the  Da- 
cians, the  Burii  were  his  alhes  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  8); 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius,  they  likewise  sided  with 
the  Romans,  while  they  are  said  to  have  been  con- 
stantly at  war  with  the  Quadi  (Ixxi.  18).  In  the 
peace  concluded  by  Commodus  with  the  Marcomanni 
and  Quadi,  the  Burii  are  expressly  mentioned  as 
friends  of  the  Romans  (Ixxii.  2).  But  this  friendly 
relation  between  them  and  the  Romans  was  not  with- 
out interruptions  (Ixxii.  3 ; Jul.  Capit.  1.  c.).  Pto- 
lemy, who  calls  them  Aovyioi  Bovpoi,  seems  to  con- 
sider them  as  a branch  of  the  Lygian  race,  while 
Tacitus  regards  them  as  a branch  of  the  Suevi. 
(Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  u.  d.  Nachhar  stdmme,  pp. 
126,  458;  Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  246.)  [L.  S.j 

BURNUM,  a town  of  Liburnia  in  Illyricum,  of 
uncertain  site.  (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  26;  Tab.  Pent.) 
BURSAO,  BURSAVOLENSES.  [Autrigo- 

NES.] 

BURUNCUS,  a station  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  between  Cologne  and  Novesium  {Neuss').  The 
first  place  on  the  road  to  Novesium  from  Cologne, 
in  the  Antonine  Itin.  is  Durnomagus,  then  Buruncus, 
and  then  Novesium.  But  D’Anville  ingeniously 
attempts  to  show  that  Durnomagus  and  Buruncus 
should  change  places  in  the  old  road  book,  and  thus 
Buruncus  may  be  at  Woringen  or  near  it.  Some 
of  these  obscure  positions  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
inquiry,  especially  when  w’e  observe  that  three  critics 
differ  from  D’Anville,  and  each  differs  from  the  other 
as  to  the  site  of  Buruncus.  [G.  L.] 

BUSAE.  [Budii.] 

BUSI'RIS  {Bovaipis,  Herod,  i.  59, 61, 165 ; Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802;  Plut.  Is.  et  Osir.  30;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 51 ; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  11:  Hierocl.  p.  725;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.: 
Eth.  Bovaip'nrts),  the  modern  Busyr  or  Ahousir, 
of  which  considerable  ruins  are  still  extant,  was  the 
chief  town  of  the  nome  Busirites,  in  Egypt,  and 
stood  S.  of  Sais,  near  the  Phatnitic  mouth  and  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  The  town  and  nome 
of  Busiris  were  allotted  to  the  Hermotybian  division 
of  the  Egyptian  militia.  It  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  birthplaces  of  Osiris,  as  perhaps,  etymologically 
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the  name  itself  implies.  The  festival  of  Isis  at  Bu- 
siris  came  next  in  splendour  and  importance  to  that 
of  Artemis  at  Bubastis  in  the  Egyptian  calendar. 
The  temple  of  Isis,  indeed,  with  the  hamlet  which 
sprang  up  around  it,  stood  probably  at  a short  dis- 
tance without  the  walls  of  Busiris  itself,  for  Pliny 
(v.  10.  s.  11)  mentions  “ Isidis  oppidum”  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town.  The  ruins  of  the  tem- 
ple are  still  visible,  a little  to  the  N.  of  Alousir,  at 
the  hamlet  of  Bahheyt.  (Pococke,  Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  34 ; Minutoli,  p.  304.) 

Busiris  was  also  the  name  of  a town  in  Middle 
Egypt,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Memphis  and  the 
Great  Pyramid.  Its  site  is  marked  by  tbe  modern 
village  of  Ahousir  in  that  district.  There  are  con- 
siderable catacombs  near  the  ancient  town  (Pliny 
xxxvi.  12.  s.  16):  indeed  to  the  S.  of  Busiris  one 
great  cemetery  appears  to  have  stretched  over  the 
plain.  The  Heptanomite  Busiris  was  in  fact  a hamlet 
standing  at  one  extremity  of  the  necropolis  of  Mem- 
phis. [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTADAE,  a demus  of  Attica,  of  uncertain  site. 
[See  p.  333,  No.  33.] 

BUTHOE  or  BUTUA  (BvdSr},  Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Scylax,  p.  9 ; Butua,  Plin.  iii.  23.  s.  26 ; Bov\ova, 
an  error  for  Bovrova,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 : Eth.  Bou- 
6oa7os:  Budoa'),  a town  of  Dalmatia  in  Illyricum, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cadmus,  after  he  had 
migrated  fr.om  Thebes  and  taken  up  his  residence 
among  the  Illyrian  tribe  of  the  Enchelees. 

BUTHROTUM  (BovOpurdv,  Strab.,  Ptol.;  Bou- 
dpanos,  Steph.  B. ; Eth.  BovdpdoTLos^,  a town  of 
Thesprotia  in  Epirus,  was  situated  upon  a peninsula 
at  the  head  of  a salt-water  lake,  which  is  connected 
with  a bay  of  the  sea  by  means  of  a river  three  or 
four  miles  in  length.  This  lake  is  now  called  Vutziri- 
dro,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the  name  of  Pelo- 
DES  (nr7A.wSTjy),  from  its  muddy  waters;  for  though 
Strabo  and  Ptolemy  give  the  name  of  Pelodes  only 
to  the  harbour  (A.t/i^j'),  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  it  belonged  to  the  lake  as  well.  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
324;  Ptol.  iii.  14.  § 4;  called  IloAdeis  by  Appian, 
jB.  C.  V.  55.)  The  bay  of  the  sea  with  which  the 
lake  of  Vutzindro  is  connected  is  called  by  Ptolemy 
the  bay  of  Buthrotum,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  inland  lake  Pelodes.  The  bay  of  Buthro- 
tum was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  promontory 
Posidium. 

Buthrotum  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  He- 
lenus,  the  son  of  Priam,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus. 
Virgil  represents  Aeneas  visiting  Helenus  at  this 
place,  and  finding  him  married  to  Andromache. 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  291,  seq.;  Ov.  Afe^.  xiii.  720.)  Vir- 
gil describes  Buthrotum  as  a lofty  city  (“  celsam 
Buthroti  ascendimus  urbem  ”),  resembling  Troy:  to 
the  river  which  flowed  from  the  lake  into  the  sea 
Helenus  had  given  the  name  of  Simois,  and  to  a dry 
torrent  that  of  Xanthus.  But  its  resemblance  to 
Troy  seems  to  have  been  purely  imaginary;  and  the 
epithet  of  “ lofty  ” cannot  be  applied  with  any  pro- 
priety to  Buthrotum.  The  town  was  occupied  by 
Caesar  afted  he  had  taken  Oricum  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
16);  and  it  had  become  a Roman  colony  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  1.) 
Atticus  had  an  estate  at  Buthrotum.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
iv.  8,  ad  Earn.  xvi.  7.) 

“ The  ruins  of  Buthrotum  occupy  a peninsula 
which  is  bounded  on  the  western  side  by  a small  bay 
in  the  lake,  and  is  surrounded  from  the  north  to  the 
south-east  by  the  windings  of  the  river  just  above  its 
issue.  The  walls  of  the  Roman  colony  still  exist  in 
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the  whole  circumference,  which  is  about  a mile,  and 
are  mixed  with  remains  both  of  later  and  of  Hellenic 
work,  showing  that  the  city  always  occupied  the 
same  site.  The  citadel  was  towards  the  bay  of  the 
lake,  where  the  side  of  the  peninsula  is  the  highest 
and  steepest.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  99,  seq. ; comp.  Prokesch,  Benkwurdigk.  vol.  i. 
p.  22,  seq.) 

BUTICUS  LACUS  (^  Bovtik}]  \lpLvr),  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  802),  was  one  of  the  lagoons  formed  by  the 
Nile  near  its  junction  with  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
The  Butic  Lake,  the  modem  Bvrlos,  was  northward 
of  the  town  of  Butos,  and  contained  the  islet  of 
Chemmis  or  Chembis,  from  which  the  nome  Chem- 
mites  derived  its  appellation.  (Steph.  B.  p.  690). 
This  island  which  at  one  time  was  said  to  be  float- 
ing, was  the  original  site  of  the  temple  of  Buto,  since 
here  Isis  took  refuge  when  pursued  by  Typhon. 
(Anton.  Lib.  Metam.  Fab.  28.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

BUTOS,  or  BUTO  ( ovros,  Herod,  ii.  59,  63, 
155;  Bovrd>,  Steph.  B.  p.  183,  s.v.:  Eth.  Bqvtios, 
BovroiTTjs,  BovTOLTrjs'),  was  the  capital  town,  or 
according  to  Herodian,  merely  the  principal  village 
of  the  Delta,  which  Herodotus  (1.  c.)  calls  the  Chem- 
mite  nome ; Ptolemy  the  Phthenothite  (4'6c^'0T7JS■, 
iv.  5.  § 48)  and  Pliny  (v.  9.  s.  11)  Ptenetha.  Butos 
stood  on  the  Sebennytic  arm  of  the  Nile,  near  its 
mouth,  and  on  the  southern  shore  of  the  Butic  Lake. 
(Bovtik^  \ijxv7},  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 -)  The  town 
was  celebrated  for  its  monolithite  temple  (Herod.  iL 
155)  and  oracle  of  the  goddess  Buto  (Aelian.  V. 
Hist.  ii.  41),  whom  the  Greeks  identified  with  Leto 
or  Latona.  A yearly  feast  was  held  there  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  At  Butos  there  was  also  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo  (Horns)  and  of  Artemis  (Bubastis).  It  is 
the  modem  Kem  Kasir.  (Champollion,  VEgypte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  The  name  Buto  (Bovrd')  of  the 
Greeks  is  nearly  allied  to  that  of  Muth  or  Maut, 
which  is  one  of  the  appellations  of  Isis,  as  “ Mother 
of  the  World.”  (Pint.  Is.  et  Osir.  18,  38.)  The 
shrewmouse  was  worshipped  at  Butos.  (Herod,  ii. 
67.)  [W.B.D.] 

BUTRIUM  (BoiuTpiov),  a town  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana,  placed  by  Strabo  on  the  road  from  Ravenna  to 
Altinum.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
places  it  6 miles  from  Ravenna : Plmy  also  says  that 
it  was  near  the  sea-coast,  and  calls  it  an  Umbrian 
city.  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  says  it  was  a colony 
or  dependency  of  Ravenna.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214;  Plin. 
iii.  15.  s.  20;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Boirpiov',  Tab.  Pent.) 
No  remains  of  it  are  extant,  and  its  site  cannot  be 
identified : there  is  a place  still  called  Budrio  about 
10  miles  NE.  of  Bologna,  but  this  is  much  too  far 
from  the  sea-coast : the  ancient  Butrium  must  have 
been  near  the  entrance  of  the  lagunes  of  Comacchio. 
The  Butrium  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 31) 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani,  in  conjunction 
with  Tridentum,  must  have  been  quite  a different 
place.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUTUA.  [Buthoe.] 

BUTUNTUM  (Bvrovrivos  X Eth.  Butuntinensis : 
Bitontoi).  an  inland  city  of  Apulia,  distant  12  miles 
W.  from  Barium,  and  about  5 from  the  sea.  From 
its  position  it  must  certainly  have  belonged  to  the 
Peucetian  district  of  Apulia,  though  reckoned  by 
Pliny,  as  well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  among  the 
cities  of  Calabria  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s,  16;  Lib.  Colon, 
p.  262).  It  is  correctly  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Barium  to  Canusium,  12  M.P.  from 
Barium  and  11  from  Rubi.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  117 ; Itin, 
Hier.  p.  609.)  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history 
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but  its  coins  attest  that  it  must  have  been  in  early 
times  a place  of  some  importance.  They  bear  the 
Greek  legend  BTTONTINfiN,  and  the  types  indicate 
a connexion  with  Tarentum.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  144; 
Millingen,  Num.  de  Vltalie^  p.  150.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

BUXENTUM,  called  by  the  Greeks  PYXUS 
(riu|oCs:  Ptolemy  however  writes  the  name  Bov|ei/- 
Tov : Eth.  Hv^ouvrios,  Baxentinus;  Policastrd)^  a 
city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Lucania,  on  the  Gulf  now 
known  as  the  Golfo  di  Policastro,  which  appears  to 
have  been  in  ancient  times  called  the  Gulf  of  Laus. 
The  Roman  and  Greek  forms  of  the  name  are  evi- 
dently related  in  the  same  manner  as  Acragas  and 
Agrigentum,  Selinus  and  Selinuntimn,  &c.  All 
authors  agree  in  representing  it  as  a Greek  colony. 
According  to  the  received  account  it  was  founded  as 
late  as  B.  c.  470  by  a colony  from  Rhegium,  sent 
out  by  !Micythus,  the  successor  of  Anaxilaus.  (Diod. 
xi.  59 ; Strab.vi.  p.253;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  riu|oCs.)  But 
from  coins  still  extant,  of  a very  ancient  style  of 
fabric,  with  the  name  of  Pyxus  (I1TE0E2)  on  the 
one  side,  and  that  of  Siris  on  the  other,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a Greek  city  there  at  an 
earlier  period,  which  was  either  a colony  of  Siris,  or 
of  kindred  origin  with  it.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  151; 
Millingen,  Numismatique  de  I Italie,  p.  41.)  The 
colony  of  Micythus  according  to  Strabo  did  not  last 
long;  and  we  hear  no  more  of  Pyxus  until  after  the 
conquest  of  Lucania  by  the  Romans,  who  in  b.c.  197 
selected  it  as  the  site  of  one  of  the  colonies  which 
they  determined  to  establish  in  Southern  Italy.  The 
settlement  was  not  however  actually  made  till  three 
years  afterwards,  and  in  b.c.  186  it  was  already 
reported  to  be  deserted,  and  a fresh  body  of  colonists 
was  sent  there.  (Liv.  xxxii.  29,  xxxiv.  42,  45, 
xxxix.  22 ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  No  subsequent  mention 
of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems  to  have  never 
been  a place  of  much  importance,  though  its  con- 
tinued existence  as  a municipal  town  of  Lucania  is 
attested  by  the  geographers  as  well  as  by  the  Liber 
Coloniarum,  where  the  “ ager  Buxentinus  ” is  erro- 
neously included  in  the  province  of  the  Bruttii. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Strab.  p.  253;  Mela  ii.  4; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 8;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  It  appears  to 
liave  still  been  the  see  of  a bishop  as  late  as  a.d.  501. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.375.) 

Strabo  tells  us  (Z.  c.)  that  besides  the  city  there 
was  a promontory  and  a river  of  tlie  same  name. 
The  latter  still  retains  its  ancient  name,  the  river 
which  flows  near  the  modern  city  of  Policastro  being 
still  called  the  Busento.  The  promontory  is  pro- 
bably the  one  now  called  Capo  degli  Infreschi,  which 
bounds  the  Gulf  of  Policastro  on  the  W.  Cluverius 
speaks  of  the  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  as  still 
visible  at  Policastro:  but  no  ruins  appear  to  be  now 
extant  there : and  the  only  ancient  remains  are  two 
inscriptions  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  doubt  that  Policastro^  the  name  of  which 
dates  from  about  the  11th  century,  occupies  nearly, 
if  not  precisely,  the  site  of  Buxentum.  (Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  1261 ; Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  373.) 

The  coin  of  Pyxus  above  alluded  to,  is  figured 
under  Siris.  [E.  H.  B.] 

BU'ZARA.  [Mauretania.] 

BYBLOS  (Bu§Aos,  Steph.  B. ; Bi'§Aos,  Zosim.  i. 
58:  Eth.Bv^Kios,  Bi'gAios,  LXX.;  Ptol.  v.  15; 
Plin.  v.  20;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  12.  § 3;  Hierocl.;  Geogr. 
Rav. : JubeiV),  a city  of  Phoenicia,  seated  on  a rising 
ground  near  the  sea,  at  the  foot  of  Lebanon,  between 
Sidon  and  the  Promontory  Theoprosopon  (Oeou  irp6- 
cwTTor).  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  755.)  It  was  celebrated 
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for  the  birtn  and  worship  of  Adotiis  or  Syrian  Thum- 
muz.  (Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  v.  912 ; Nonnus,  Dionys. 
iii.  V.  109;  Strab.  l.c.')  “ The  land  of  the  Giblites,” 

with  all  Lebanon,  was  assigned  to  the  Israelites 
{Josh.  xiii.  5),  but  they  never  got  possession  of  it. 
The  Giblites  are  mentioned  as  “ stonesquarers  ” 
(I  Kings,  V.  18),  and  supplied  caulkers  for  the  Ty, 
rian  fleet  {Ezek.  xxvii.  9).  Enylus,  king  of  Byblus, 
when  he  learnt  that  his  town  was  in  the  possession 
of  Alexander,  came  up  with  his  vessels,  and  joined 
the  Macedonian  fleet.  (Arrian,  Andb.  ii.  15.  § 8, 
20.  § 1.)  Byblus  seems  afterwards  to  have  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  a petty  despot,  as  Pompey  is  de- 
scribed as  giving  it  freedom,  by  beheading  the  tyrant. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  This  town,  under  the  name  of  Giblah 
(Abulf.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  94;  Schulten’s  Index  Vit.  Sa- 
lad. s.  V.  Sjiblia'),  after  having  been  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  fell  under  Moslem  nile.  The  name  of  the 
modern  town  is  Jubeil,  which  is  enclosed  by  a wall 
of  about  a mile  and  a half  in  circumference,  ap- 
parently of  the  time  of  the  Crusades.  (Chesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  453.)  It  contains  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  Roman  theatre : the  “ cavea  ’’ 
is  nearly  perfect,  with  its  concentric  ranks  of  seats, 
divided  by  their  “ praecinctiones,”  “ cunei,”  &c., 
quite  distinguishable.  (Thomson,  Bibl.  Sacra,  vol. 
V.  p.  259.)  Many  fragments  of  fine  granite  co- 
lumns are  lying  about.  (Burkhardt,  Syria,  p.  1 80.) 
Byblus  was  the  birthplace  of  Philon,  who  translated 
Sanchuniathon  into  Greek.  The  coins  of  Byblus 
have  frequently  the  type  of  Astarte ; also  of  Isis,  who 
came  here  in  search  of  the  body  of  Osiris.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iii.  p.  359.) 

(Winer,  Real  Wdrtbuch,s.v.“,  Rosenmiiller,  Bibl. 
Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  17 ; Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr. 
vol.  xxxiv.  p.  252.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

BYBLOS  (Bv€Kos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ctesias,  ap. 
Phot.  Bibl.  ed.  Bekker,  p.  33 ; Eth.  Byblites),  a 
town  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  supposed  by  some  to  be 
the  modern  Babel.  Byblos  was  seated  in  the  marshes, 
and,  as  its  name  imports,  was  in  the  centre  of  a tract 
where  the  Byblus  or  Papyrus  plant; — Cyperus  pa- 
pyrus of  Linnaeus,  the  Cyperus  Antiquorum  of  re- 
cent botanists — grew  in  abundance.  The  root  of 
the  byblus  furnished  a coarse  article  of  food,  which 
the  Greeks  ridiculed  the  Egyptians  for  eating. 
(Aeschyl.  Suppl.  768.)  Its  leaves  and  rind  were 
manufactured  into  sandals  and  girdles  for  the  in- 
feidor  order  of  Egyptian  priests,  and  into  sailcloth 
for  the  Nile-barges  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  8); 
while  its  fibres  and  pellicles  were  wrought  into  the 
celebrated  papyrus,  which,  until  it  was  superseded 
by  cotton  paper  or  parchment  about  the  eleventh 
century  A.  D.,  formed  a principal  article  of  Egyptian 
export,  and  the  writing  material  of  the  civilised 
world.  Pliny  (xiii.  11.  s.  12)  has  left  an  elaborate* 
description  of  the  manufacture,  and  Cassiodorus 
{Epist.  xi.  38)  a pompous  panegyric  of  the  Papyrus 
or  Byblus  plant.  Its  history  is  also  well  described 
by  Prosper  Alpinus,  in  his  work  “ de  Medicina 
Aegyptiorum.”  [W.  B.  D,] 

BYCE,  BYCES.  [Buce.] 

BYLAZO'RA  (BwAd^copa:  Velesd,  or  Velesso), 
the  greatest  city  of  Paeonia  in  Macedonia,  was  js- 
tuated  on  the  Upper  Axius,  and  near  the  passes  lead- 
ing from  the  country  of  the  Dardani  into  Macedonia. 
(Pol.  V.  97 ; Liv.  xliv.  26;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii,  p.  470.)  It  was  a difierent  place  from  the 
residence  of  the  Paeonian  kings  on  the  river  Astycus. 
[Astycus.] 

BYLLIS.  [Bullis.] 


BYRSA 

BYRSA.  [Carthago.] 

BYSNAEI  (Bvam7oi,  Steph.  s.  v.),  a tribe  of  Be- 
bryces.  [Bebryces.]  [G.  L.] 

BYZACE'NA.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZACII.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZA'CIUM,  BYZACE'NA  (sc.  regio  provincial 
Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  23,  de  Aed.  vi.  6;  rj 
BvCaicta,  Steph.  B.,  v Bvffcraris,  Polyb.^  iii.  23,  v 
Bv^ukIs  Polyb.  ap.  Steph.  B.;  i]  Bv^aKTris 

Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 26  ; Bth.  Bv(avres,  Bv(aKioi, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  131,  Bv^aKwoi,  Byzacii,  Byzaceni),  a 
district  of  N.  Africa,  lying  to  the  S.  of  Zeugitana, 
and  forming  part  of  the  Carthaginian  territory,  af- 
terwards the  S.  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa, 
and  at  last  a distinct  province. 

In  the  exact  position  of  the  later  Byzacium,  He- 
rodotus (iv.  194,  195)  places  a Libyan  people  called 
the  Gyzantes  (riiCavres,  others  read  Zvyapres), 
who  possessed  the  art  of  making  artificial  honey,  in 
addition  to  the  plentiful  supply  furnished  by  the 
bees  of  the  country,  and  who  painted  themselves  red, 
and  ate  apes,  which  were  abundant  in  their  moun- 
tains. (Comp.  Eudoxus  ap.  Apol.  Dysc.  de  Mirab. 
p.  38.)  They  dwelt  opposite  to  the  island  of  Cy- 
raunis,  which,  from  the  description  of  Herodotus, 
can  be  none  other  than  Cercina  (Karhenah').  Thus 
their  position  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  By- 
zacium, a district  still  famous  for  its  natural  honey, 
and  where,  as  in  other  parts  of  Timis,  a sort  of 
artificial  honey  is  made  from  the  date-palm : mon- 
keys, too,  are  numerous  in  its  mountainous  parts. 
As  to  the  name,  the  later  writers  place  the  Byzantes 
or  Byzacii  in  the  same  position,  and  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
Bii^avres)  expressly  charges  Herodotus  with  an 
error  in  writing  rii^at/Tes  for  Bu^avres.  There  is, 
therefore,  little  doubt  that  in  the  name  of  this 
Libyan  people  we  have  the  origin  of  that  of  Byza- 
cium. The  limits  of  Byzacium  under  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  their  territory, 
have  been  explained  under  Africa  (p.  68,  b.);  and 
the  same  article  traces  the  political  changes,  by  which 
the  name  obtained  a wider  meaning,  down  to  the 
constitution  of  the  separate  province  of  Byzacium, 
or  the  Provincia  Byzacena,  as  an  imperial  province, 
governed  by  a consularis,  with  Hadrumetum  for  its 
capital.  This  constitution  is  assigned  to  Diocletian, 
on  the  authority  of  inscriptions  which  mention  the 
Prov.  Val.  Byzacena  as  early  as  A.  d.  321 
(Gruter,  pp.  362,  No.  1,  363,  Nos.  1,  3;  Orelli, 
Nos  1079,  3058,  3672).  This  province  contained 
the  ancient  district  of  Byzacium,  on  the  E.  coast, 
a part  of  the  Emporia  on  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  and  W. 
of  these  the  inland  region  which  originally  belonged 
to  Numidia.  It  was  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the 
Mediterranean  and  Lesser  Syrtis;  on  the  N.  it  was 
divided  from  Zeugitana  by  a line  nearly  coinciding 
with  the  parallel  of  36°  N.  lat.;  on  the  W.  from 
Numidia  by  a S.  branch  of  the  Bagradas ; on  the 
SE.  from  Tripolitana,  by  the  river  Triton;  while  on 
the  S.  and  SW.  the  deserts  about  the  basin  of  the 
Palus  Tritonis  formed  a natural  boundary.  The 
limits  are  somewhat  indefinite  in  a general  descrip- 
tion, but  they  can  be  determined  with  tolerable 
exactness  by  the  lists  of  places  in  the  early  eccle- 
siastical records,  which  mention  no  less  than  115 
bishops’  sees  in  the  province  in  the  fifth  century. 
(Notit.  Prov.  Afr.,  Bocking,  N.D.  vol.  ii.  pp.  615, 
foil.)  Among  its  chief  cities  were,  on  the  S. 
coast,  beginning  from  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  Thenae, 
Achilla,  Thapsus,  Leptis  Minor,  Ruspina, 
and  Hadrumetum,  the  capital:  and,  in  the  in- 
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terior,  Assurae,  Tucca  Terebinthina,  Sufe- 
TULA,  Thysdrus,  Capsa,  besides  Thelepte,  and 
Theveste,  which,  according  to  the  older  division, 
belonged  to  Numidia.  [P.  S.] 

BYZANTES.  [Byzacium.] 

BYZA'NTIUM.  [Constantinopolis.] 
BYZE'RES  (Bv(r)pes),  a nation  in  Pontus.  Ste- 
phanus (s.  V.),  who  mentions  the  Byzeres,  adds  that 
there  is  a Bv^r^piKhs  whence  we  might  infer 

that  the  Byzeres  were  on  the  coast,  or  at  least  pos- 
sessed a place  on  the  coast.  Strabo  (p.  549)  men- 
tions several  savage  tribes  which  occupied  the  inte- 
rior above  Trapezus  and  Pharnacia' — the  Tibareni, 
the  Cheldaei,  the  Sanni  who  were  once  called  Ma- 
crones,  and  others.  He  adds,  that  some  of  these 
barbarians  were  called  Byzeres ; but  he  does  not 
say,  as  some  interpret  his  words,  that  these  Byzeres 
were  the  same  as  the  Heptacometae.  Dionysius 
(Perieg.  765)  mentions  the  Byzeres  in  the  same 
verse  with  the  Becheires  or  Bechiri.  The  name  of 
the  people  must  have  been  well  known  as  it  occurs 
in  Mela  (i.  19),  and  in  Pliny  (vi.  3);  but  there  are 
no  means  of  fixing  their  position  more  precisely  than 
Strabo  has  done.  [G.  L.] 

C 

CA'BALEIS.  [CABALIS.J 
CA'BALIS  (Ka€a\is,  KaSaWls,  KaSaXla:  Eih. 
Ka€aK^vs,  KagdAiot),  a people  of  Asia  Minor. 
Herodotus  (iii.  90)  mentions  the  Cabalii  in  the  same 
nome  (the  second)  with  the  Mysi,  Lydi,  Lasonii, 
and  Hygenneis.  He  places  the  Milyeis  in  the  first 
nome  with  the  Lycians,  Carians,  and  others.  In 
another  passage  (vii.  77)  he  speaks  of  “ Cabelees 
the  Maeonians”  (KagTjAees  ot  Mt}£of€s),  and  says 
that  they  are  called  Lasonii.  Nothing  can  be  got 
from  these  two  passages.  Strabo  (p.  629)  speaks 
of  the  Cibyratis  and  Caballis : in  another  place 
(p.  631)  he  says  that  the  Cibyratae  are  said  to  be 
descendants  of  those  Lydians  who  occupied  the 
Caballis ; and  again,  “ they  say  that  the  Cabaleis 
were  Solymi.”  Strabo  admits  the  difSculty  of  giving 
an  exact  account  of  this  and  some  other  parts  of 
Asia,  partly  owing  to  the  Romans  not  making  their 
political  divisions  according  to  peoples,  but  adopting 
a different  principle  in  determining  their  Conventus 
Juridici.  Pliny  (v.  27)  places  Cabalia  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lycia,  and  names  its  three  cities  Oenoanda, 
Balbura,  and  Bubon;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  assigns 
the  same  three  cities  to  Carbalia,  which  manifestly 
ought  to  be  Cabalia.  We  thus  obtain  in  a general 
way  the  position  of  Cabalia  or  Cabalis,  if  we  can 
ascertain  the  sites  of  these  cities,  and  they  have 
been  determined  of  late  years  [Balbura;  Bubon; 
Oenoanda].  The  map  which  accompanies  Spratt’s 
Lycia  places  Balbura  not  far  below  the  source  of  the 
Indus  of  Lycia,  Bubon  not  far  from  the  source  of 
the  Xanthus,  and  Oenoanda  lower  down  on  the  same 
river.  But  Ptolemy  has  also  Carbalia,  that  is  Ca- 
balia, in  Pamphylia  (v.  5),  to  which  he  assigns 
many  towns  — Cretopolis,  Termessus,  and  even  a 
town  Milyas  ; and  Pliny  again  (v.  32)  makes  a part 
of  Galatia  border  on  the  Cabalia  of  Pamphylia. 
Stephanus  mentions  only  a city  Cabalis ; though  he 
quotes  Strabo  who,  indeed,  speaks  of  “ Cibyra  the 
great,  Sinda,  and  Caballis,”  and  perhaps  he  means 
to  say  that  there  is  a city  Caballis.  From  all  this 
confusion  we  can  now  extract  the  fact  that  there 
were  three  cities  at  least,  which  have  been  enume- 
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rated  above,  in  the  Cabalis  or  Cabalia ; and  we  can 
make  Strabo  agree  with  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  by  sup- 
posing that  these  three  cities  (Balbura,  Bubon,  and 
Oenoanda)  which  Strabo  mentions,  belonged  to  his 
territory  Caballis,  though  he  does  not  say  that  they 
did.  The  connection  of  Cibyra  with  the  towns  of 
the  Cabalis  is  explained  under  Cibtka.  [G.  L.] 
CA'B ASA  (Kd§aaa,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 48 ; Phn.  v.  9, 
S.9 : Hierocles,p.724;  KdgafrdOjConc.Ephes.  p.  .531, 
and  Kavacrcra),  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt,  the  modem 
Khabas,  yra,s  the  principal  town  of  the  nome  Cabasites. 
It  was  seated  a little  to  the  north  of  Sais  and  Nau- 
cratis.  Kemains  of  the  ancient  Cabasa  are  believed 
to  exist  at  Koum-Fara'un,  and  in  this  district  the 
names  of  several  villages,  e.  g.  Khahds-el-Meh^ 
Khabds-omar,  Koum-Khabas  — recall  the  Coptic 
appellation  of  the  capital  of  the  Cabasite  nome. 
D’Anville  {Egypte,  p.  75)  and  Champollion  (ii.  p. 
234)  ascribe  to  the  castle  of  Khabas  the  site  of  the 
original  Cabasa.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CABASSUS  (KaSacrcrSs,  or  Ka§T}aa6s : Eth. 
Ka§7}acnos,  KaQgaraiTgs').  According  to  Apion, 
quoted  by  Stephanus,  a village  of  Cappadocia  be- 
tween Tarsus  and  Mazaca ; not  the  Cabessus  of 
Homer  {II.  xiii.  363),  certainly.  Ptolemy  places  it 
in  Cataonia.  [G.  L.] 

CABE'LLIO  (KaSaAAi'wi/,  Strab.  p.  179:  Eth. 
Ka§e\hia}vi]aios,  KaSeWiwviTrfs : Cavaillori),  a 

to^vn  in  Gaul,  on  the  Draentia  {Durance),  and  on  a 
line  of  road  between  Vapincum  {Gap)  and  Arelate 
{Arles).  Stephanus  {s.v.  YiaSeXKiuv),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  geographer  Arteinidorus,  makes  it  a 
Massaliot  foundation.  Walckenaer  {Gdog.  ^c.  vol.  i. 
p.  187)  says  that  M.  Calvet  has  proved,  in  a learned 
dissertation,  that  there  was  a company  of  Utricularii 
(boatmen,  ferrymen)  at  Cabellio,  for  the  crossing  of 
the  river.  Such  a company  or  corpus  existed  at 
Arelate  and  elsewhere.  Cabellio  was  a city  of  the 
Cavares,  who  were  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Khone. 
Pliny  calls  it  an  Oppidum  Latinum  (iii.  4),  and 
Ptolemy  a Colonia.  It  was  a town  of  some  note,  and 
many  architectural  fragments  have  been  found  in  the 
soil.  The  only  thing  that  remains  standing  is  a 
fragment  of  a triumphal  arch,  the  lower  part  of  which 
is  buried  in  the  earth.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic 
Provinces  “ civitas  CabeUicorum  ” is  included  in 
Viennensis.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  CABELLIO. 

CABILLO'NTJM  or  C ABALLI'NUM,  with  other 
varieties.  Coins  of  this  place,  with  the  epigraph  Ca- 
ballo,  are  mentioned.  Strabo  (p.  192)  has  KaSvX- 
Aivov  {Eth.  Cabellinensis  : Chdlon-sur-Saone),  a 
town  of  the  Aedui,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Arar 
{Saone),  which  in  Caesar’s  time  {B.  G.  vii.  42)  was 
a place  which  Koman  negotiators  visited  or  resided 
at.  At  the  close  of  the  campaign  against  Vercinge- 
torix  (b.  c.  52),  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator, 
wintered  here.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  33  M.  P. 
or  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Autun.  Ammianus  (xv. 
11)  mentions  this  place,  under  the  name  Cabillonus, 
as  one  of  the  chief  places  of  Lugdunensis  Prima ; and 
from  the  Notitia  Imp.  it  appears  that  the  Eomans 
kept  a fleet  of  some  description  here.  [G.  L.] 

CABI'RA  {to.  Kdgfipa),  a place  in  Pontus,  at 
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the  base  of  the  range  of  Paryadres,  about  150  stadia 
south  of  Eupatoria  or  Magnopolis,  which  was  at  the 
junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus.  Eupatoria  was 
in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  but  Cabira,  as  Strabo  says 
(p.  556),  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  range  of  Parya- 
dres. Mithi'idates  the  Great  built  a palace  at  Cabira ; 
and  there  was  a water-mill  there  {vdpa\eTT]s),  and 
places  for  keeping  wild  animals,  hunting  grounds, 
and  mines.  Less  than  200  stadia  from  Cabira  was 
the  remarkable  rock  or  fortress  called  Caenon 
{Kaivov),  where  Mithridates  kept  his  most  valuable 
things.  Cn.  Pompeius  took  the  place  and  its  trea- 
sures, which,  when  Strabo  wrote,  were  in  the  Roman 
Capitol.  In  Strabo’s  time  a woman,  Pythodoris,  the 
widow  of  King  Polemo,  had  Cabira  with  the 
Zelitis  and  Magnopolitis.  Pompeius  made  Cabira 
a city,  and  gave  it  the  name  Diopolis.  Pythodoris 
enlarged  it,  and  gave  it  the  name  Sebaste,  which  is 
equivalent  to  Augusta;  and  she  used  it  as  her  royal 
residence.  Near  Cabira  probably  (for  the  text  of 
Strabo  is  a little  uncertain,  and  not  quite  clear; 
Groskurd,  transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  491,  note)  at  a village 
named  Ameria,  there  was  a temple  with  a great 
number  of  slaves  belonging  to  it,  and  the  high  priest 
enjoyed  this  benefice.  The  god  Men  Phamaces  was 
worshipped  at  Cabira.  Mithridates  was  at  Cabira 
during  the  winter  that  L.  Lucullus  was  besieging 
Amisus  and  Eupatoria.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  78.) 
Lucullus  afterwards  took  Cabira.  (Plutarch,  L\v- 
cullus,  c.  18.)  There  are  some  autonomous  coins 
of  Cabira  with  the  epigraph  Ka§r)pwv. 

Strabo,  a native  of  Amasia,  could  not  be  unac- 
quainted with  the  site  of  Cabira.  The  only  place 
that  corresponds  to  his  description  is  Niksar,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Lycus,  nearly  27  miles  from 
the  junction  of  the  Iris  and  the  Lycus.  But  Niksar 
is  the  representative  of  Neocaesarea,  a name  which 
first  occurs  in  Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  says  that  it  is  on 
the  Lycus.  There  is  no  trace  of  any  ancient  city 
between  Niksar  and  the  junction  of  the  two  rivers, 
and  the  conclusion  that  Niksar  is  a later  name  of 
Cabira,  and  a name  more  recent  than  Sebaste,  seems 
certain.  (Hamilton’s  Researches,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  346.) 
Pliny,  indeed,  mentions  both  Sebastia  and  Se- 
bastopolis  in  Colopena,  a district  of  Cappadocia,  but 
nothing  certain  can  be  inferred  from  this.  Neocae- 
sarea seems  to  have  arisen  under  the  early  Roman 
emperors.  Cramer  {Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  315) 
states  that  the  earliest  coins  of  Neocaesarea  bear 
the  eflSgy  of  Tiberius;  but  Sestini,  quoted  by  For- 
biger  {Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  428),  assigns  the  origin  of 
Neocaesarea  to  the  time  of  Nero,  about  A.  d.  64, 
when  Pontus  Polemoniacus  was  made  a Roman 
province.  The  simplest  solution  of  this  question  is 
that  Neocaesarea  was  a new  town,  which  might  be 
near  the  site  of  Cabira.  It  was  the  capital  of 
Pontus  Polemoniacus,  the  birth-place  of  Gregorius 
Thaumaturgus,  and  the  place  of  assembly  of  a council 
in  A.  D.  314.  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  12) 
calls  it  the  most  noted  city  of  Pontus  Polemo- 
niacus: it  was,  in  fact,  the  metropolis.  According 
to  Paulus  Diaconus  the  place  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake. 

Cramer  supposes  that  Neocaesarea  is  identical 
with  Ameria,  and  he  adds  that  Neocaesarea  was 
“ the  principal  seat  of  pagan  idolatry  and  super- 
stitions, which  affords  another  presumption  that  it 
had  risen  on  the  foundation  of  Ameria  and  the 
worship  of  Men  Phamaces.”  But  Ameria  seems  to 
have  been  at  or  near  Cabira;  and  all  difficulties  are 
reconciled  by  supposing  that  Cabira,  Ameria,  Neo- 
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Caesarea  were  in  the  valley  of  the  Lycus,  and  if 
not  on  the  same  spot,  at  least  very  near  to  one 
another.  Stephanas  (5.  v.  Neo/caitrcipeio  : Eth. 
fifOKaurapievs)  adds  to  our  difficulties  by  saying  or 
seeming  to  say  that  the  inhabitants  were  also  called 
Adrianopolitae.  Where  he  got  this  from,  nobody 
can  tell. 

Hamilton  was  informed  at  Niksar  that  on  the 
road  from  Niksar  to  Siwas,  and  about  fourteen 
hours  from  Niksar,  there  is  a high  perpendicular 
rock,  almost  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  with  a stream 
of  water  flowing  from  the  top,  and  a river  at  its 
base.  This  is  exactly  Strabo’s  description  of  Cae- 
non.  [G.  L.] 

CABUBATHRA  MONS  (Ka€oi€aepa  6pos),  a 
mountain  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Arabia,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  7.  §§  8,  12)  as  the  western  extremity 
of  the  country  of  the  Homeritae,  lg°  E.  of  the  Straits 
of  the  Red  Sea  (^Bah-el-Mandeb).  This  situation 
would  nearly  coincide  with  the  Jehel  Kwrruz  in 
Capt.  Haines’s  Chart,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
2772  feet.  [G.  W.] 

CABURA  BACTRIANAE.  [Ortospana.] 
CABY'LE  or  CALYBE  (Kc^oAtj,  KoAvStj),  a 
town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  west  of  Develtus,  on 
the  river  Tonsus.  It  was  colonised  by  Philip  with 
rebellious  Macedonians,  and  afterwards  taken  by  M. 
Lucullus.  (Dem.  de  Cherson.  p.  60;  Pol.  xiii.  10; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Ptol.  hi.  11.  § 12;  Eutrop.  vi.  8; 
Sext.  Ruf.  Brev.  9;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Steph.  B.  s.vi) 
Cabyle  is  probably  the  same  as  the  town  of  Goloe 
mentioned  by  Anna  Comnena  (x.  pp.  274,  281),  and 
is  generally  identified  with  the  modern  Golewitza  or 
Chalil-Ovasi.  [L.  S.] 

C AC  HALES  (KaxaArjs),  a river  of  Phocis,  ri* 
sing  in  Mt.  Parnassus,  and  flowing  by  Tithorea  into 
the  Cephissus.  (Pans.  x.  32.  § 11 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  78,  81.) 

CACYPARIS  (KaKvnapis'),  a river  on  the  E. 
coast  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii. 
79)  during  the  retreat  of  the  Athenians  from  Syra- 
cuse ; from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  the  first  river 
they  met  with  in  proceeding  along  the  coast  road 
towards  Helorus,  and  had  a course  of  some  length, 
so  as  to  afford  a passage  up  its  valley  into  the  in- 
terior. It  is  still  called  the  Cassibili,  a considerable 
stream,  which  rises  near  Palazzolo  (the  ancient 
Acrae),  about  15  miles  from  the  sea,  and  flows 
through,  a deep  valley.  It  is  distant,  by  the  road 
from  Syracuse  to  Noto,  9 miles  from  the  bridge  over 
the  Anapus.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CACYRUM  (Kcf/fypov : Eth.  Cacyrinus),  a town 
in  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  who 
afford  no  clue  to  its  position.  But  it  is  supposed  by 
Cluverius  to  be  represented  by  the  modern  Cassaro, 
about  4 miles  N.  of  Palazzolo,  the  ancient  Acrae. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14;  Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.  359.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CADE'NA  (jd  Kadriva),  a place  in  Cappa- 
docia mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  537)  as  the  royal 
residence  of  one  Sisinas,  who  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty  of  the  Cappadocians. 
The  site  is  unknowm,  though  D’Anville  fixed  it  at 
Nigde.  Cramer  (^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  132)  writes 
the  name  Cadyna,  and  adds  that  Strabo  seems  to 
state  that  it  was  on  the  borders  of  Lycaonia;  but  see 
Groskurd’s  note  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  452)  on 
the  passage.  [G.  L.] 

CADI  (KaSot:  Eth,  Kadgvds'),  a city  of  Mysia 
according  to  Stephanas  (s.  v.  KdSot).  Strabo  (p. 
576)  mentions  Cadi  with  Azani  as  a city  of  Phrygia 
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Epictetus,  but  he  adds  that  some  assign  it  to  Mysia 
Cadi  is  south  of  Azani,  or  Tchavdotur-Hissar,  and 
a traveller  going  from  Azani  to  Cadi  crosses  the 
water-shed  between  the  basin  of  the  Rhyndacus  and 
the  basin  of  the  Hermus.  A town  now  called 
Kedm  or  Ghiediz,  stands  on  a small  stream,  the 
Ghiediz  Chai,  which  flows  into  the  Hermus;  but 
it  is  not  the  chief  branch  of  the  Hermus,  though  the 
Turks  give  the  name  of  Ghiediz  Chai  to  the  Hermua 
nearer  the  sea.  Hamilton  says  {^Researches,  &c., 
vol.  i.  p.  108)  that  hardly  any  ancient  remains  exist 
at  Ghiediz,  a place  which  he  visited,  but  he  heard 
of  remains  at  a place  higher  up  the  Hermus,  named 
Ghieukler,  near  the  foot  of  Morad  Dagh,  Mons 
Dindymene,  which  contains  the  source  of  the  Her- 
mus. The  coins  of  Cadi  have  not  the  Ethnic  name 
Ko.bgvu'v,  as  Stephanas  gives  it,  but  Kaborjrwv.  The 
river  Hermus  is  represented  on  them,  but  this  will 
not  prove,  as  Hamilton  correctly  observes,  that  the 
Ghiediz  Chai  is  the  Hermus,  but  only  that  Cadi  was 
not  far  from  the  Hermus.  Cadi  may  be  the  place 
which  Propertius  (iv.  6,  8)  calls  “ Mygdonii  Cadi.” 
It  was  afterwards  an  episcopal  see.  [G.  L,] 
CADISTUS,  a mountain  of  Crete,  belonging  to 
the  ridge  of  the  White  Mountains.  Its  position  has 
been  fixed  by  Hoeck  {Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  380)  at  Cape 
Spddha,  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  whole  island. 
In  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 8)  this  promontory  bears  the 
name  of  "VaKov  &Kpou ; while  Strabo  (x.  p.  484)  calls 
it  AiKTvvvaiov  aKpariipioi',  and  his  remark  that 
Melos  lay  at  nearly  the  same  distance  from  it  as  from 
the  Scyllaean  promontory,  shows  that  he  indicated  this 
as  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  island.  The  mass 
of  mountain  of  which  the  cape  was  composed  bore 
the  double  name  of  Cadistus  and  Dictynnaeus.  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  20;  Solin.  16.)  It  would  seem  that  Pliny 
and  Solinus  were  in  eiTor  when  they  described  Cadis- 
tus and  Dictynnaeus  as  two  separate  peaks,  ^'o.kov 
&Kpou  and  Cadistus  were  the  original  and  proper 
names  of  the  promontory  and  mountain,  while  Ai/c- 
Tvvvaiov  dKpwT7}piou  and  opos  were  epithets  after- 
wards given,  and  derived  from  the  worship  and  temple 
of  Dictynna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CADMEIA.  [Thebae.] 

CADMUS  (KdSjuos),  a mountain  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Strab.  p.  578),  which  the  Turks  call  Baba 
Dagh:  the  sides  are  well  wooded.  A river  Cadmus 
flowed  from  the  mountain,  probably  the  Gieuk  Bonar, 
which  flows  into  the  Lycus,  a tributary  of  the  Mae- 
ander.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  513.) 
The  range  of  Cadmus  forms  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  in  these  parts.  Pliny’s 
remark  about  it  (v.  29)  does  not  help  us.  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  puts  it  in  the  latitude  of  Mycale,  which  is 
tolerably  correct.  [G.  L.] 

CADRA,  in  Cappadocia,  an  eminence  on  Taurus, 
which  Tacitus  (^Ann.  vi.  41)  mentions  with  Da  vara, 
another  strong  place,  which  the  Clitae  occupied  when 
they  resisted  Roman  taxation.  M.  Trebellius  com- 
pelled them  to  surrender.  [G.  L.] 

CA'DREMA  (Kdlipe/ua:  Eth.  Kabpep.evs'),  a city 
of  Lycia,  a colony  of  Olbia : the  word  is  interpreted 
to  mean  “ the  parching  of  com  ” (Steph.  s.  v.  Ka- 
Spep-a).  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p. 
218)  that  the  ruins  at  Gormak,  at  the  extremity 
of  the  territory  of  Olbia  [Attaleia]  may  be 
Cadrema.  [G.  L.] 

CADRUSI  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a district  on  the 
Indian  Caucasus  or  Paropamisus,  in  which  was  situ- 
ated the  Alexandreia  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great  on  his  march  into  Bactria.  (Arrian,  iii.  28, 
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iv.  22.)  Sollnus  (c.  54)  appears  to  have  misunder- 
stood the  words  of  Pliny,  and  to  have  inferred  that 
there  was  a city  there  called  Cadrusia;  for  which, 
however,  there  is  no  authority.  [V.] 

CADURCI  (KadoOpKoi),  a Celtic  people  who  oc- 
cupied the  basin  of  the  Oltis  a branch  of  the 

Garonne,  and  lay  between  the  Nitiobriges  and  Ru- 
teni ; on  the  north  they  bordered  on  the  Arverni. 
The  Cadurci  were  among  the  first  who  joined  Ver- 
cingetorix  (b.  c.  52)  in  his  rising  against  Caesar, 
and  they  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  (5.  G.  vii, 
4,  64).  They  are  enumerated  by  Caesar  with  the 
Gabali  and  Velauni  or  Vellavi  (5.  G.  vii.  75),  as  ac- 
customed to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  Arverni 
over  them.  In  Caesar’s  text  (vii.  75)  they  are  called 
Eleutheri  Cadurci;  but  the  reading  Eleutheri  is 
doubtful  (Oudendorp.  ed.  Caesar),  and  the  name  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  explained.  The  chief  town 
of  the  Cadurci  was  Divona,  afterwards  Civitas  Ca- 
durcorum,  now  Cahors.  Uxelloduiium,  which  was 
besieged  and  taken  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  viii.  32,  &c.), 
was  also  a town  of  the  Cadurci.  The  territory  of 
the  Cadurci  became  Cadurcinum  in  the  Latin  middle 
age  writers,  which  was  corrupted  into  Cahorsin  or 
Caorsin,  whence  the  name  Querci,  in  the  ante-revo- 
lutionary geography  of  France.  The  territory  of  the 
Cadurci  is  supposed  to  have  been  co-extensive  with 
the  bishopric  of  Cahors. 

The  Cadurci  wove  linen  cloth.  (Strab.  p.  191 , Plin. 
xix.  1 ; and  Forcellini,  s.  v.  Cadurcum?)  [G.  L.] 
CADU'SII  (Ka5oo(TJO£,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  506,  507, 
510,  525;  Pol.  v.  44;  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5;  Steph.  B.; 
Arrian.  An  m..  19 ; Mela,  i.  2.  §48;  Plin. vi.  13.  s.  15), 
a people  inhabiting  a mountainous  district  of  Media 
Atropatene.  on  SW.  shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  be- 
tween the  parallels  of  39°  and  37°  N.  lat.  This 
district  was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Cyrus 
(/Tur),  and  on  the  S.  by  the  Mardus  or  Amardus 
(^Sejid  Rud),  and  corresponds  with  the  modern  dis- 
trict of  Gilan.  They  are  described  by  Strabo  (xi. 
p.  525)  as  a warlike  tribe  of  mountaineers,  fighting 
chiefly  on  foot,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
short  spear  or  javelin.  They  appear  to  have  been 
constantly  at  war  with  their  neighbours.  Thus  Dio- 
dorus (i.  33)  speaks  of  a war  between  them  and  the 
Medians,  which  was  not  completely  set  at  rest  till 
Cyrus  transferred  the  empire  to  the  Persians;  and 
they  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  subsequent 
Eastern  wars  as  the  allies  of  one  or  other  party. 
(Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  § 13;  Diod.  xv.  18;  Justin,  x.  3; 
Pol.  V.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.  48.)  It  is  not  improbable 
that  the  name  of  Gehie,  a tribe  who  are  constantly 
associated  with  them,  has  been  preserved  in  the  mo- 
■dern  Gilnn.  [V.] 

CADYANDA.  [Calynda.] 

CADYTIS.  [Jerusalem.] 

CAECITJA  CASTRA.  [Castra  Caecilia.] 
CAECILIO'NICUM.  [Cecilionioum.] 
CAECINA  or  CECINA,  a river  of  Etruria,  men- 
tioned both  by  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  still  called 
Cecina.  It  flowed  through  the  territory  of  Vola- 
terrae,  and  after  passing  within  5 miles  to  the  S.  of 
that  city,  entered  the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  near  the  port 
known  as  the  Vada  Volaterrana.  There  probably 
was  a port  or  emporium  at  its  mouth,  and  Mela  ap- 
pears to  speak  of  a town  of  the  same  name.  The 
family  name  of  Caecina,  which  also  belonged  to 
Volaterrae,  was  probably  connected  with  that  of  the 
river,  and  hence  the  correct  form  of  the  name  in 
Latin  would  be  Caecina,  though  the  MSS.  both  of 
Pliny  and  Mela  have  Cecina  or  Cecinna.  (Plin.  iii. 
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5.  s.  8 ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; Muller,  ElrusTcer,  vol.  i.  p. 
405.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAECTNUS  (Kat/ctros,  Thuc.;  where  the  older 
editions  have  KdiKivos'),  a river  of  Bruttium,  in  the 
territoiy  of  Locri,  between  that  city  and  Rhegium. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (iii.  103),  in  relating 
the  operations  of  Laches  with  an  Athenian  fleet  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Italy  in  b.  c.  426,  when  that 
commander  defeated  on  its  banks  a body  of  Locrian 
troops.  It  is  also  referred  to  by  Pausanias,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  the  boundary  between  the  territories 
of  Locri  and  Rhegium,  and  mentions  a natural  phe- 
nomenon connected  with  it,  which  is  referred  by  other 
writers  to  the  neighbouring  river  Halex: — that  the 
cicadae  (reVTiyes)  on  the  Locrian  side  were  mu- 
sical, and  chirped  or  sang  as  they  did  elsewhere ; but 
those  in  the  Rhegian  territory  were  mute.  (Pans, 
vi.  6.  § 4.)  Both  Pausanias  and  Aelian  relate  that 
the  celebrated  Locrian  athlete  Euthymus  disappeared 
in  the  stream  of  the  Caecinus,  in  a manner  supposed 
to  be  supernatural.  (Paus.  1.  c.;  Ael.  V.  H.  viii.  18.) 
Local  antiquarians  suppose  the  small  stream  called 
on  Zannoni’s  map  the  F.  Piscopio,  which  flows  by 
Amendolea,  and  enters  the  sea  about  10  miles  W.  of 
Cape  Spartivento,  to  be  the  ancient  Caecinus;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  except  its  proximity 
to  the  Halex,  with  which  it  appears  to  have  been 
confounded.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  137.) 

The  Caecinus  of  Pliny  (iii.  10.  s.  15),  which 
he  places  N.  of  Scyllacium,  is  a false  reading  of 
the  early  editors  for  Carcines  or  Carcinus,  the 
form  found  in  the  MSS.  both  of  Pliny  himself  and 
Mela  (ii.  4).  It  is  evident  that  the  river  desig- 
nated is  wholly  distinct  from  the  Caecinus  of  Thu- 
cydides. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'CUBUS  AGER  (^Ka'iKovSos,  Strab.),  a dis- 
trict of  Latium  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Amyclae, 
and  included  apparently  in  the  territory  of  Fundi. 
The  name  seems  to  have  been  given  to  the  marshy 
tract  between  Tarracina  and  Speluncae  {Sperlongaf), 
which  extends  about  8 miles  along  the  coast,  and 
6 miles  inland.  Contrary  to  all  analogy,  these  low 
and  marshy  grounds  produced  a wine  of  the  most 
excellent  quality,  the  praises  of  which  are  repeatedly 
sung  by  Ho'ace,  who  ap’^ears  to  regard  it  as  holding 
the  first  place  among  all  the  wines  of  his  day;  and 
this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny,  who  however  tells  us  that 
in  his  time  it  had  lost  its  ancient  celebrity,  partly 
from  the  neglect  of  the  cultivators,  partly  from  some 
works  which  had  drained  the  marshes.  But  Martial 
speaks  of  it  as  still  enjoying  some  reputation.  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  20.  9,  ii.  14,  25;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab. 
V.  p.  234;  Mart.  xii.  17.  6,  xiii.  115;  Colura.  R.  R. 
iii.  8.  § 5;  Dioscor.  v.  10,  11;  Athen.  i.  p.  27.) 
Strabo  speaks  of  rh  KaiKovSov  as  if  it  were  a place, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  there  never  was  a town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'LIA,  CAE'LIUM,  or  CE'LIA  (KaiAia  or 
KeAta).  1.  A town  in  the  south  of  Apulia,  men- 
tioned both  by  Strabo  and  Ptolemy;  of  whom  the 
former  places  it  between  Egnatia  and  Canusium,  on 
the  direct  road  from  Brundusium  to  Rome;  the  latter 
enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities  of  the  Peuce- 
tian  Apulians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 73.) 
The  Tab.  Pent,  confirms  the  account  of  Strabo,  and 
places  Celia  9 miles  from  Butuntnm,  on  the  road  to 
Egnatia;  a distance  which  coincides  with  the  po- 
sition of  a village  still  called  Ceglie,  5 miles  S.  of 
Bari.  Here  numerous  ancient  remains,  tombs,  vases, 
&c.  have  been  discovered.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p. 
177 ; Mommsen,  Unter  Ital.  Dialekte,  p.  62.) 
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2.  Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  ' 
Calabria,  about  27  miles  W.  of  Brundusium,  and  20 
miles  NE.  of  Tarentum;  this  also  still  retains  the 
name  of  Ceglie,  and  is  now  a considerable  town  of 
about  6,000  inhabitants,  situated  on  a hill  about 
12  miles  from  the  Adriatic.  Extensive  portions  of 
its  ancient  walls  still  remain,  and  excavations  there 
have  brought  to  light  numerous  vases,  coins,  and 
inscriptions  in  the  Messapian  dialect.  (Mommsen, 
1.  c.;  Tomasi,  in  Bull.  dell.  Inst.  1834,  pp.  54,  55.) 
It  is  evidently  this  Caelia  that  is  enumerated  by 
Pliny,  together  with  Lupiae  and  Brundusium,  among 
the  cities  of  Calabria  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  as  well  as  the 
“ Caelinus  ager”  mentioned  by  Frontinus  among  the 
“ civitates  provinciae  Calabriae  ” (Lib.  Colon,  p. 
262),  though,  from  the  confusion  made  by  both 
writers  in  regard  to  the  frontiers  of  Apulia  and  Ca- 
labria, these  passages  might  have  been  readily  re- 
ferred to  the  Caelia  in  Peucetia.  The  evidence  is, 
however,  conclusive  that  there  were  two  places  of 
the  same  name,  as  above  described.  Numismatic 
writers  are  not  agreed  to  which  of  the  two  belong 
the  coins  with  the  inscription  KAIAINHN,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties.  These  have  been  gene- 
rally ascribed  to  the  Calabrian  city ; but  Mommsen 
(1.  c.)  is  of  opinion  that  they  belong  rather  to  the 
Caelia  near  Bari,  being  frequently  found  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (See  also  Millingen,  Nuv7.  de  Vita- 
lie,  p.  149.)  The  attempt  to  establish  a distinction 
between  the  two  places,  founded  on  the  orthography 
of  the  names,  and  to  call  the  one  Caelia  or  Caelium, 
the  other  Celia,  is  certainly  untenable.  [E.  H.  B.] 


CAENA,  a town  of  Sicily  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  which  writes  the  name  Cena, 
and  places  it  on  the  SW.  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles 
W.  of  Agrigentum.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  88.)  Though 
the  name  is  not  found  in  any  earlier  author,  nu- 
mismatists are  generally  agreed  to  assign  to  it  the 
coins  with  the  inscription  KAINON,  one  of  which 
is  represented  below.  These  coins,  which  are  found 
in  considerable  numbers  in  Sicily,  were  pre’vuously 
ascribed  to  the  island  of  Cakne,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iii.  8.  s.  14)  among  the  smaller  islands  be- 
tween Sicily  and  Africa,  and  generally  identified 
with  the  little  islet  now  called  Cani,  off  the  Gulf  of 
Hippo  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  But  we  have  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  barren  rock  ever  was 
even  inhabited,  much  less  that  it  contained  a city 
capable  of  striJ^g  coins : and  the  Greek  legend  of 
those  in  question,  as  well  as  their  workmanship, 


which  is  of  a good  Greek  style,  render  it  almost 
certain  that  they  were  struck  in  Sicily;  though  the 
existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Caena  in  that 
island  rests  on  very  slight  authority.  (Eckhel.  vol. 
i.  p.  269  ; Sestini,  Lettere  Numismatiche,  vol.  i. 
p.4.)  [E.H.B.] 

CAENAE  (Kaiva\,  Xen.  Anah.  ii.  4.  § 28),  a 
town  of  some  importance  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Tigris ; according  to  Xenophon,  34  parasangs  N.  of 
Opis,  and  south  of  the  river  Zabatus,  or  Lesser  Zdh. 
Its  exact  position  cannot  be  determined,  as  he  does 
not  mention  its  distance  from  the  Zdh ; but  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  a place 
now  called  Senn.  (Mannert,  vol.  ii.  p.  244.)  [V.] 
CAENE'POLIS  or  CAENE  (Kaiv)]  tt6\ls,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 72;  Geog.  Eav.  p.  104),  the  modern  Chene 
was  the  southernmost  town  of  the  Panopolite  nome 
in  the  Thebaid  of  Egypt.  It  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  2 geographical  miles  NW.  of 
Coptos.  Herodotus  (ii.  91)  mentions  a to^vn  Nea- 
polis  (Ne?j  TToXis),  near  Chemmis  in  Upper  Egypt, 
which  is  probably  the  same  with  Caenepolis.  (Comp. 
Mannert,  vol.  x.  1,  p.  371.)  Panopolis,  which  was 
north  of  Chemmis,  at  one  period  went  by  the  name 
of  Caene  or  Caene-polis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CAENE'POLIS.  [Taenarum.] 

CAE'NICA  (KamK'fi'),  the  name  of  one  of  the  dis- 
tricts into  which  Thrace  was  divided  by  the  Komans. 
It  was  situated  on  the^Euxine  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 9), 
and  probably  derived  its  name  from  the  Thracian 
tribe  of  the  Caeni  or  Caenici,  who  dwelt  between 
the  Panysus  and  the  Euxine.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Kaivoi.')  [L.  S.] 

CAENICENSES,  a people  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
an  “ oppidum  Latinum,”  as  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  them ; 
probably  on  the  river  Caenus  of  Ptolemy,  which  he 
places  between  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  Phone  and 
Massilia  (Marseille').  There  are  no  means  of  fixing 
the  position  of  the  Caenus,  which  may  be  the  river  of 
Aix  that  flows  into  the  Etang  de  Berre,  or  some  of 
the  other  streams  that  flow  into  the  same  Hang. 
Some  would  have  it  to  be  the  canal  and  Hang  of 
Ligagnan.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  name  in 
Pliny  should  be  Caenienses.  [G.  L.] 

CAENI'NA  (KaiviuT]  : Eth.  Kaivirgs,  Caeni- 
nensis),  a very  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome.  Dionysius  tells  us  (ii. 
35)  that  it  was  one  of  the  towns  originally  inhabited 
by  the  Siculi,  and  wrested  from  them  by  the  Abo- 
rigines; and  in  another  passage  (i.  79)  incidentally 
alludes  to  it  as  existing  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome.  It  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  first  of  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  cities  which  came  into  collision  with 
the  rising  power  of  Rome,  having  taken  up  aims, 
together  with  Antemnae  and  Crustumerium,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  the  women  at  the  Consualia. 
The  Caeninenses  were  the  first  to  meet  the  arms  of 
Romulus,  who  defeated  them,  slew  their  king  Acron 
with  his  own  hand,  and  took  the  city  by  assault. 
(Liv.  i.  10;  Dionys.  ii.  32,  33;  Plut.  Eom.  16.) 
After  this  we  are  told  that  he  sent  a colony  to  the 
conquered  city,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants migrated  to  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii.  35.)  It  is. 
certain  that  from  this  time  the  name  disappears 
from  history,  and  no  trace  is  found  of  the  subse- 
quent existence  of  Caenina,  though  its  memory  was 
perpetuated  not  only  by  the  tradition  of  the  victory 
of  Romulus,  on  which  occasion  he  is  said  to  have 
consecrated  the  first  Spolia  Opima  to  Jupiter  Fere- 
trius  (Propert.  iv.  10;  Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  135),  but  by 
the  existence  of  certain  religions  rites  and  a peculiar 
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priesthood,  which  subsisted  down  to  a late  period,  so 
tliat  we  find  the  “ Sacerdotium  Caeninense  ” men- 
tioned in  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date.  (Orell.  Inscr. 
■2180,  2181,  and  others  there  cited.)  Pliny  enume- 
rates Caenina  among  the  celebrated  towns  (clara 
oppida)  of  Latium  which  had  in  his  time  com- 
pletely disappeared:  thus  confirming  the  testimony 
of  Dionysius  to  its  Latin  origin.  Diodorus  also 
reckons  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba,  supposed  to 
be  founded  by  Latinus  Silvius.  (Diod.  vii.  ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185.)  Plutarch,  on  the  contrary, 
and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  call  it  a Sabine  town. 
(Plut.  Z.  c.;  Steph.  B.  s.v.')  It  is  probable  that  it 
was  in  fact  one  of  the  towns  of  Latium  bordering  on 
the  Sabines;  and  this  is  all  that  we  know  of  its 
situation.  Nibby  supposes  it  to  have  occupied  a hill 
10  miles  from  Eome,  on  the  banks  of  a stream  called 
the  Magugliano,  and  2 miles  SE.  of  Monte  Gentile, 
which  is  a plausible  conjecture,  but  nothing  more. 
(Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  pp.  332 — 335; 
Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAENO  {Kaivd,  Diod.  v.  76),  a city  of  Crete, 
which,  according  to  the  legend  of  the  purification  of 
Apollo  by  Carmanor  at  Tarrha,  is  supposed  to  have 
existed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  place  and  Ely- 
njs.  (Comp.  Pans.)  The  Ci'etan  goddess  Brito- 
martis  was  the  daughter  of  Zeus  and  Carma,  grand- 
daughter of  Carmanor,  and  was  said  to  have  been 
born  at  Caeno.  (Diod.  1.  c.)  Mr.  Pashley  (^Trav. 
vol.  ii.  p.  270)  fixes  the  site  either  on  the  so-called 
refuge  of  the  Hellenes,  or  near  HdgMos  Nikolaos, 
and  supposes  that  Mt.  Carma,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxi.  14),  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  town. 
(Comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAENUS.  [Caenicenses.] 

CAENYS  (^  Kdiuvs),  a promontory  on  the  coast 
of  Bruttium,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  as  near 
the  Scyllaean  rock,  and  the  extreme  point  of  Italy 
opposite  to  the  Pelorian  promontory  in  Sicily,  the 
Strait  of  Messana  lying  between  the  two.  (Strah. 
vi.  p.  257.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
point  thus  designated  is  that  now  called  the  Punta 
del  Pezzo,  which  is  the  marked  angle  from  whence 
the  coast  trends  abruptly  to  the  southward,  and  is 
the  only  point  that  can  be  properly  called  a head- 
land. (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1294  ; D’Anville,  Anal. 
Gengr.  de  Vltalie,  p.  259.)  Some  writers,  however, 
contend  that  the  Torre  del  Cavallo  must  be  the 
point  meant  by  Strabo,  because  it  is  that  most  im- 
mediately opposite  to  the  headland  of  Pelorias,  and 
where  the  strait  is  really  the  narrowest.  (Holsten. 
Not.  in  Cluv.  p.  301 ; Eomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  81.)  This 
last  fact  is,  however,  doubtful,  and  at  all  events 
might  he  easily  mistaken.  Strabo  reckons  the  breadth 
of  the  strait  in  its  narrowest  part  at  a little  more 
than  six  stadia:  while  Pliny  calls  the  interval  be- 
tween the  two  promontories,  Caenys  in  Italy,  and 
Pelorus  in  Sicily,  12  stadia;  a statement  which  ac- 
cords with  that  of  Polybius.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  10;  Pol.  i.  42.)  All  these  statements  are  much 
below  the  truth ; the  real  distance,  as  measured 
trigonometrically  by  Capt.  Smyth,  is  not  less  than 
3,971  yards  from  the  Punta  del  Pezzo  to  the  ■vil- 
lage of  Ganziri  immediately  opposite  to  it  on  the 
Sicilian  coast.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  108.)  Hence 
the  statement  of  Thucydides  (vi.  1),  who  esti- 
mates the  breadth  of  the  strait  at  its  narrowest 
point  at  20  stadia  (4,047  yards),  is  surprisingly  ac- 
curate. [E.  H.  B.] 

CAEPIO'NIS  TUEEIS  or  MONUMENTUM 
(Kanr'iuvos  iripyos;  Cipiona),  a great  lighthouse. 
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built  on  a rock  surrounded  by  the  sea,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river  Baetis  (^Guadalquivir')  in  Hispania 
Baetica  (Strab.  iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  where  some 
read  Geryonis,  and  identify  the  tower  with  the  Ge- 
rontis  or  Geryonis  arx  of  Avienus,  Ora  Marit.  263, 
see  Wernsdorf,  ad  loc.)  Most  commentators  derive 
the  name  from  Servilius  Caepio,  the  conqueror  of 
Lusitania;  but  others,  ascribing  to  the  lighthouse  a 
Phoenician  oi'igin,  regard  the  name  as  a corruption 
of  Cap  Eon,  i.  e.  Rock  of  the  Sun.  (Ford,  Hand- 
book of  Spain,  p.  20.)  [P.  S.] 

CAEEA'TUS  (Ka'iparos  : Kartero),  a river  of 
Crete,  which  flows  past  Cnossus,  which  city  was 
once  known  by  the  same  name  as  the  river.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  476;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  498; 
Hesych.;  Virg.  Ciris,  113,  flumina  Caeratea ; comp. 
Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  263.)  [E.  B.  J.l 

CAEEE  (KaTpe,  Ptol. ; Kaipea,  Strab.;  Kaipyra, 
Dionys.  : Eth.  Kaiperarhs,  Caeretanus,  but  the 
people  are  usually  called  Caerites),  called  by  the 
Greeks  Agylla  (’'A7i;AAa:  Eth.  NyvWaios),  an 
ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Southern  Etruria, 
situated  a few  miles  from  the  coast  of  the  Tyr- 
rhenian Sea,  on  a small  stream  now  called  the  Vac- 
cina, anciently  known  as  the  “ Caeretanus  amnis.” 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Caeritis  amnis,  Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
59.)  Its  territory  bordered  on  that  of  Veii  on  the 
E.  and  of  Tarquinii  on  the  N.;  the  city  itself  was 
about  27  miles  distant  from  Eome.  Its  site  is  still 
marked  by  the  village  of  Cervetri.  All  ancient 
writers  agree  in  ascribing  the  foundation  of  this  city 
to  the  Pelasgians,  by  whom  it  was  named  Agylla, 
the  appellation  by  which  it  continued  to  be  known 
to  the  Greeks  down  to  a late  period.  Both  Strabo 
and  Dionysius  derive  these  Pelasgians  from  Thessaly, 
according  to  a view  of  the  migration  of  the  Pelasgic 
races,  very  generally  adopted  among  the  Greeks. 
The  same  authorities  assert  distinctly  that  it  was 
not  till  its  conquest  by  the  Tyrrhenians  (whom 
Strabo  calls  Lydians),  that  it  obtained  the  name  of 
Caere : which  was  derived,  according  to  the  legend 
related  by  Strabo  from  the  Greek  word 
which  the  inhabitants  saluted  the  invaders.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  220;  Dionys.  i.  20.,  iii.  58;  Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  597 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  We  have  here  the 
clearest  evidence  of  the  two  elements  of  which  the 
population  of  Etrmia  was  composed  ; and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the  historical  foundation 
of  the  fact,  that  Caere  was  originally  a Pelasgic 
or  Tyrrhenian  city,  and  was  afterwards  conquered 
by  the  Etruscans  or  Tuscans  (called  as  usual  by 
the  Greeks  Tyrrhenians')  from  the  north.  The 
existence  of  its  double  name  is  in  itself  a strong 
confirmation  of  this  fact ; and  the  circumstance  that 
Agylla,  like  Spina  on  the  Adriatic,  had  a treasury 
of  its  own  at  Delphi,  is  an  additional  proof  of  its 
Pelasgic  origin  (Strab.  1.  c.). 

The  period  at  which  Caere  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans  cannot  be  determined  with  any  ap- 
proach to  certainty.  Niebuhr  has  inferred  from 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  that  the  Agyllaeans 
were  still  an  independent  Pelasgic  people,  and  had 
not  yet  been  conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  at  the 
time  when  they  waged  war  with  the  Phocaeans  of 
Alalia,  about  b.  c.  535.  But  it  seems  difficult  to 
reconcile  this  with  other  notices  of  Etruscan  history, 
or  refer  the  conquest  to  so  late  a period.  It  is 
probable  that  Agylla  retained  much  of  its  Pelasgic 
habits  and  connexions  long  after  that  event;  and 
the  use  of  the  Pelasgic  name  Agylla  proves  nothing, 
as  it  continued  to  be  exclusively  employed  by 
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Greek  authors  down  to  a very  late  period.  Roman 
authorities  throw  no  light  on  the  early  history  of 
Caere,  though  it  appears  in  the  legendary  histoiy 
of  Aeneas  as  a wealthy  and  powerful  city,  subject 
to  the  rule  of  a king  named  Mezentius,  a cruel 
tyrant,  who  had  extended  his  power  over  many 
neighbouring  cities,  and  rendered  himself  formidable 
to  all  his  neighbours.  (Liv.  i.  2 ; Virg.  Aen.  viii. 
480.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Agylla  is  found  in 
Herodotus,  who  relates  that  the  Agyllaeans  were 
among  the  Tyrrhenians  who  joined  the  Carthagi- 
nians in  an  expedition  against  the  Phocaean  colo- 
nists at  Alalia  in  Corsica;  and  having  taken  many 
captives  upon  that  occasion,  they  put  them  all  to 
death.  This  crime  was  visited  on  them  by  divine 
punishments,  until  they  sent  to  consult  the  oracle 
at  Delphi  on  the  subject,  and  by  its  advice  paid 
funeral  honours  to  their  victims,  with  public  games 
and  other  ceremonies.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  It 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  at  this  time  Agylla  was  a 
maritime  power  of  some  consideration;  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having  enjoyed  a great  reputation 
among  the  Greeks ; especially  from  the  circumstance 
that  the  Agyllaeans  refrained  from  the  piratical 
habits  common  to  most  of  the  other  Tyrrhenian 
cities.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This  did  not,  however,  pre- 
serve them  at  a later  period  from  the  attacks  of 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who,  having  undertaken  an 
expedition  to  the  coasts  of  Tyrrhenia  under  pre- 
tence of  putting  down  piracy,  landed  at  Pyrgi,  the 
seaport  of  Agylla,  and  plundered  the  celebrated 
temple  of  Lucina  there,  from  which  he  carried  off 
an  immense  booty,  besides  laying  waste  the  adjoin- 
ing territory.  (Strab.  v.  p.  226;  Diod.  xv.  14.) 

Caere  plays  a much  less  important  part  in  the 
history  of  Rome  than  we  should  have  expected  from 
its  proximity  t(>  that  city,  and  the  concuiTent  tes- 
timonies to  its  great  wealth  and  power.  From  the 
circumstance  of  its  being  selected  by  the  Romans, 
when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls,  as  the  place 
of  refuge  to  which  they  sent  their  most  precious 
sacred  relics,  Niebuhr  has  infeiTed  (vol.  i.  p.  385) 
that  there  must  have  been  an  ancient  bond  of  close 
connexion  between  the  two  cities;  and  in  the  first 
edition  of  his  history  he  even  went  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  Rome  was  itself  a colony  of  Caere ; 
an  idea  which  he  afterwards  justly  abandoned  as 
untenable.  Indeed,  the  few  notices  we  find  of  it 
prior  to  this  time,  are  far  from  indicating  any  pe- 
culiarly friendly  feeling  between  the  two.  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysius,  the  Caerites  were  engaged  in  war 
against  the  Romans  under  the  elder  Tarquin,  who 
defeated  them  in  a battle  and  laid  waste  their 
territory;  and  again,  after  his  death,  they  united 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Veientines  and  Tar- 
quinians  against  Servius  Tullius.  (Dionys.  iii.  58, 
iv.  27-)  Caere  was  also  the  first  place  which 
afforded  a shelter  to  the  exiled  Tarquin  when  ex- 
pelled from  Rome.  (Liv.  i.  60.)  And  Livy  him- 
self, after  recounting  the  service  rendered  by  them 
to  the  Romans  at  the  capture  of  the  city,  records 
that  they  were  received,  in  consequence  of  it,  into 
relations  of  public  hospitality  (ut  hospitium  publicb 
fieret,  v.  50),  thus  seeming  to  indicate  that  no  such 
relations  previously  existed.  From  this  time,  how- 
ever, they  continued  on  a friendly  footing,  till  b.  c. 
353,  when  sympathy  for  theTarquinians  induced  the 
Caerites  once  more  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome. 
They  were,  however,  easily  reduced  to  submission, 
and  obtained  a peace  for  a hundred  years.  Livy 
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represents  this  as  freely  granted,  in  consideration 
of  their  past  services;  but  Dion  Cassius  informs  us 
that  it  was  purchased  at  the  price  of  half  their 
territory.  (Liv.  vii.  20 ; Dion  Cass.  fr.  33.  Bekk.) 
It  is  probable  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  also  that 
they  received  the  Roman  franchise,  but  without  the 
right  of  suffrage.  This  peculiar  relation  was 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Cnerite  franchise,  so 
that  “ in  tabulas  Caeritum  referre,”  became  a pro- 
verbial expression  for  disfranchising  a Roman  citizen 
(Hor.  Ep.  i.  6,  62 ; and  Schol.  ad  loc.'),  and  we 
are  expressly  told  that  the  Caerites  were  the  first 
who  were  admitted  on  these  terms.  (Gell.  xvi.  13. 
§ 7.)  But  it  is  strangely  represented  as  in  their 
case  a privilege  granted  them  for  their  services  at 
the  time  of  the  Gaulish  war  (Strab.  v.  p.  220;  Gell. 
?.  c.),  though  it  is  evident  that  the  relation  could 
never  have  been  an  advantageous  one,  and  was  cer- 
tainly in  many  other  cases  rather  inflicted  as  a punish- 
ment, than  bestowed  as  a reward.  Hence  it  is  far 
more  probable,  that  instead  of  being  conferred  on 
the  Caerites  as  a privilege  immediately  after  the 
Gallic  War,  it  was  one  of  the  conditions  of  the 
disadvantageous  peace  imposed  on  them  in  b.c.353, 
as  a punishment  for  their  support  to  the  Tarqui- 
nians.  (See  on  this  subject,  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii. 
p.  67,  vol.  iii.  p.  185;  Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  240; 
Mommsen,  Die  Romische  Tribus,  pp.  160,  161; 
Das  Romische  Munzwesen,  p.  246.)  It  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  Caerites  afterwards  obtained  the 
full  franchise;  we  are  expressly  told  that  they  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a Praefecture  (Fest.  s.v. 
praefecturae') ; but  during  the  Second  Punic  War 
they  were  one  of  the  Etruscan  cities  which  were 
forward  to  furnish  supplies  to  the  armament  of 
Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45),  and  it  may  hence  be  in- 
ferred that  at  that  period  they  still  retained  their 
nominal  existence  as  a separate  community.  Their 
relations  to  Rome  had  probably  been  adjusted  at  the 
same  period  with  those  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  con- 
cerning which  we  are  almost  wholly  without  in- 
formation. During  the  latter  period  of  the  Republic 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  having,  in  his  time,  sunk  into  com- 
plete insignificance,  preserving  only  the  vestiges  of 
its  fonner  greatness;  so  that  the  adjoining  watering 
place  of  the  Aquae  Caeretanae  actually  surpassed 
the  ancient  city  in  population.  (Strab.  v.  p.  220.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  in  some  measure  re- 
vived under  the  Roman  empire.  Inscriptions  and 
other  monuments  attest  its  continued  existence 
during  that  period  as  a flourishing  municipal  town, 
from  the  reign  of  Augustus  to  that  of  Trajan; 
(Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  214.  1,  226.  4,  236.  4,  239.  9; 
Bull.  dTnst.  Arch.  1840,  pp.  5 — 8;  Nibby,  Din- 
torni  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  342 — 345.)  Its  territory 
was  fertile,  especially  in  wine,  which  Martial  praises 
as  not  inferior  to  that  of  Setia.  (Mart.  xiii.  124; 
Colum.  R.  R,  iii.  3.  § 3.)  In  the  fourth  century 
it  became  the  see  of  a bishop,  and  still  retained 
its  existence  under  its  ancient  name  through  the 
early  part  of  the  middle  ages ; but  at  the  beginning 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  great  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants removed  to  another  site  about  3 miles  off,  to 
which  they  transferred  the  name  of  Caere  or  Ceri, 
while  the  old  town  came  to  be  called  Caere  Vetus, 
or  Cervetri,  by  which  appellation  it  is  still  known. 
(Nibby,  1.  c.  p.  347.) 

The  modern  village  of  Cervetri  (a  very  poor 
place)  occupies  a small  detached  eminence  just 
without  the  line  of  the  ancient  walls.  The  outline 
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of  the  ancient  city  is  clearly  marked,  not  so  much 
by  the  remains  of  the  walls,  of  which  only  a few 
fragments  are  visible,  as  by  the  natural  character 
of  the  ground.  It  occupied  a table-land,  rising  in 
steep  cliffs  above  the  plain  of  the  coast,  except  at 
the  NE.  corner,  where  it  was  united  by  a neck 
to  the  high  land  adjoining.  On  its  south  side 
flowed  the  Caeretanus  amnis  (the  Vaccina),  and  on 
the  N.  was  a narrow  ravine  or  glen,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  which  rises  a hill  called  the  Banditaccia, 
the  Necropolis  of  the  ancient  city.  The  latter  ap- 
pears to  have  been  from  four  to  five  miles  in  circuit, 
and  had  not  less  than  eight  gates,  the  situation  of 
which  may  be  distinctly  traced  ; but  only  small 
portions  and  foundations  of  the  walls  are  visible; 
they  were  built  of  rectangular  blocks  of  tufa,  not 
of  massive  dimensions,  but  resembling  those  of  Veil 
and  Tarquinii  in  their  size  and  arrangement. 

The  most  interesting  remains  of  Caere,  however, 
are  to  be  found  in  its  sepulchres.  These  are,  in 
many  cases,  sunk  in  the  level  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  surmounted  with  tumuli ; in  others,  they  are 
hollowed  out  in  the  sides  of  the  low  clifis  which 
bound  the  hill  of  the  Banditaccia,  and  skirt  the 
ravines  on  each  side  of  it.  None  of  them  have 
any  architectural  fa9ades,  as  at  Bieda  and  Castel 
dAsso  ; their  decoration  is  chiefly  internal ; and 
their  arrangements  present  a remarkable  analogy 
to  that  of  the  houses  of  the  Eti'uscans.  “ Many 
of  them  had  a large  central  chamber,  with  others 
of  smaller  size  opening  upon  it,  lighted  by  windows 
in  the  wall  of  rock,  which  served  as  the  partition. 
This  central  chamber  represented  the  atrium  of 
Etrnscan  houses,  and  the  chambers  around  it  the 
triclinia,  for  each  had  a bench  of  rock  round 
three  of  its  sides,  on  which  the  dead  had  lain, 
reclining  in  effigy,  as  at  a banquet.  The  ceilings 
of  all  the  chambers  had  the  usual  beams  and  rafters 
hewn  in  the  rock.”  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p. 
32.)  One  tomb,  called  from  its  discoverer  the 
Regulini-Galassi  tomb,  is  entered  by  a door  in  the 
form  of  a rudely  pointed  arch,  not  unlike  the  gate- 
way at  Arpinum  (see  p.  222),  and  like  that  formed 
by  successive  courses  of  stones  gradually  approach- 
ing till  they  meet.  Some  of  the  tombs  also  have 
their  interior  walls  adorned  with  paintings,  resem- 
bling those  at  Tarquinii,  but  greatly  inferior  to 
them  in  variety  and  interest.  Most  of  these  are 
of  comparatively  late  date,  — certainly  not  prior 
to  the  Roman  dominion,  — but  one  tomb  is  said 
to  contain  paintings  of  a very  archaic  character, 
probably  more  ancient  than  any  at  Tarquinii.  This 
is  the  more  interesting,  because  Pliny  speaks  of 
very  ancient  paintmgs,  believed  to  be  of  a date  prior 
to  the  foundation  of  Rome,  as  existing  in  his  time 
at  Caere.  (Plin.  xxxv,  3.  s.  6.)  Another  tomb, 
recently  discovered  at  Cervetri,  is  curious  from  its 
having  been  the  sepulchre  of  a family  bearing  the 
name  of  Tarquinius,  the  Etruscan  form  of  which 
(Tarchnas)  is  repeated  many  times  in  different 
inscriptions,  while  others  present  it  in  the  Roman 
form  and  characters.  There  seems  every  reason 
to  believe  that  this  family,  if  not  actually  that  of 
the  regal  Tarquins  of  Rome,  was  at  least  closely 
connected  with  them.  (Dennis,  1.  c.  p.  42 — 44 ; 
Bidl.  dinst.  Arch.  1847,  p.  56—61.) 

The  minor  objects  found  in  the  sepulchres  at 
Caere,  especially  those  discovered  in  the  Regu- 
lini-rGalassi  tomb  already  mentioned,  are  of  much 
interest,  and  remarkable  for  the  very  ancient  cha- 
racter and  style  of  thrir  workmanship.  The  painted 
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rases  and  other  pottery  have,  for  the  most  part,  a 
similar  archaic  stamp,  very  few  of  the  beautiful 
vases  of  the  Greek  style  so  abundant  at  Vulci  and 
Tarquinii  having  been  found  here.  Two  little 
vessels  of  black  earthenware,  in  themselves  uiLerly 
insignificant,  have  acquired  a high  interest  from 
the  circumstance  of  their  bearing  inscriptions  which 
there  is  much  reason  to  believe  to  be  relics  of  the 
Pelasgian  language,  as  distinguished  from  what 
is  more  properly  called  Etruscan.  (Dennis,  1.  c.  pp. 
54,  55;  Lepsius,  in  the  Annali  dinst.  Arch.  1836, 
pp.  18& — 203;  Id.  Tyrrhenische  Pdasger,  p.  40 
— 42.  For  a fuller  discussion  of  this  point,  see  the 
article  Etruria.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Caere,  in  the  days  of  its 
power,  possessed  a territoiy  of  considerable  extent, 
bordering  on  those  of  Veil  and  Tarquinii,  and  pro- 
bably extending  at  one  time  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber.  Its  seaport  was  Pyrgi,  itself  a 
considerable  city,  the  foundation  of  which,  as  well 
as  that  of  Agylla,  is  expressly  ascribed  to  the  Pe- 
lasgians.  [Pyrgi.]  Ai.sium  also,  of  which  we 
find  no  notice  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  must 
at  this  period  have  been  a dependency  of  Caere. 
Another  place  noticed  as  one  of  the  subject  towns 
in  the  territory  of  Caere  is  Artena,  which  others 
placed  in  the  Veientine  tendtory,  but  according  to 
Livy  erroneously  (Liv.  iv.  61).  The  grove  sacred 
to  Sylvan  us,  noticed  by  Virgil,  and  placed  by  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Vaccina  (the  “ Caeritis 
amnis”),  is  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  the  wood 
which  clothed  the  Monte  Abhatone,  on  the  S.  side 
of  the  river. 

Caere  was  not  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Via 
Aurelia,  which  passed  nearer  to  the  coast ; but  was 
probably  joined  to  it  by  a side  branch.  Another 
ancient  road,  of  which  some  remains  are  still  visible 
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A.  Village  of  Cervetri. 

BB.  Site  of  ancient  city. 

CC.  Hill  of  the  Banditaccia  (Necropolis). 

DD.  Torrent  of  the  Vaccina  (Caeretanus  Ainnis^ 

E.  Monte  Abatone. 

aa.  Gates  of  ancient  city. 

bb.  Sepulchres. 
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led  from  thence  to  join  the  Via  Clodia  at  Careiae. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome.,  p.  12.) 

The  antiquities  of  Caere,  and  the  various  works 
of  art  discovered  there,  are  fully  described  by 
Dennis  (^Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  17 — 63).  See  also 
Canina  (^Descrizione  di  Cere  antica,  Roma,  1838), 
and  Grid  {Monumenti  di  Cera  antica,  Roma, 
1841).  The  annexed  plan  is  copied  from  that 
given  by  Dennis.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAERESI  or  CAERAESI  (Cerosi,  Oros.  vi.  7, 
Haverkamp’s  note),  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
{B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  the  Condrusi,  Eburones,  and  Pae- 
mani,  and  he  calls  them  Germans.  The  position  of 
the  Caeresi  can  only  be  conjectured.  There  is  a 
river  Chiers,  which  rises  in  Luxembourg,  and  flows 
into  the  Maas  between  Mouzon  and  Sedan ; and  it 
is  conjectured  by  D’Anville  that  this  river  may  in- 
dicate the  position  of  the  Caeresi.  The  Condrusi 
were  in  Condroz,  in  the  territory  of  Liege.  Walcke- 
naer  places  the  Caeresi  in  the  Carolgau,  the  Pays  de 
Caros  of  the  middle  ages,  between  Bullange,  Ker- 
pen,  and  Pruyen.  Kerpen  is  on  the  Erfft,  which 
joins  the  Rhine  on  the  left  bank,  below  Cologne, 
near  Neuss.  He  adds,  “ they  are  thus  situated  near 
the  Condrusi  and  the  Eburones,  as  the  text  of  Caesar 
requires;”  an  argument  that  is  not  worth  much,  for 
Caesar  is  not  very  particular  about  his  order  of  enu- 
meration in  such  a case  as  this.  The  exact  site  of 
these  people  must  remain  doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARAUGUSTA  (KaiaapavyovaTa,  Strab. 
Hi.  pp.  151,  161,  162  ; Mela,  ii.  6 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 ; Itin.  Ant.),  or  CAESAREA  AUGUSTA 
(Kaiadpeia  AuyoucrTa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 63;  Auson. 
Epist.  xxiv.  84 ; Inscr.  ap.  Golz.  Thesaur.  p.  238 : 
coins  generally  have  c.  A.,  caes.  Augusta,  or 
CAESAR.  AUGUSTA,  whence  it  may  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred that  the  common  shorter  form  has  arisen  from 
running  together  the  two  parts  of  the  last-mentioned 
abbreviation ; now  Zaragoza,  merely  a corruption  of 
the  ancient  name;  in  English  works  often  Sara- 
gossa), one  of  the  chief  inland  cities  of  Hispania 
Tari-aconensis,  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Iberus  (^Ebro),  in  the  country  of  the  Edetani  (Plin., 
Ptol.),  on  the  borders  of  Celtiberia  (Strab.).  Its 
original  name  was  S.alduba,  which  was  changed  in 
honour  of  Augustus,  who  colonized  it  after  the  Can- 
tabrian War,  B.  c.  25.  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Isid.  Orig.  xv. 
1).  It  was  a colonia  immunis,  and  the  seat  of  a 
conventus  juridicus,  including  152  communities 
(^populos  chi.,  Plin.)  It  was  the  centre  of  nearly 
all  the  great  roads  leading  to  the  P}Tenees  and  all 
parts  of  Spain.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  392,  433,  438,  439, 
443,  444,  446,  448,  451,  452).  Its  coins,  which 
are  more  numerous  than  those  of  almost  any  other 
Spanish  city,  range  from  Augustus  to  Caligula. 
(Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  254;  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  186,  vol.  ii.  p.  636,  vol.  iii.  p.  18;  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
pp.  36 — 39  ; Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  114;  Rasche, 
s.  V.).  There  are  no  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  its 
materials  having  been  entirely  used  up  by  the  Moors 
and  Spaniards.  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p. 
580.) 

The  first  Christian  poet,  Aurelius  Prudentius,  is 
said  to  have  been  bom  at  Caesaraugusta  (a.  d. 
348);  but  some  assign  the  honour  to  Calagurris 
{Calaho'rra).  The  place  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points 
of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having  15^ 
hours  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  3^  hours 
W.  of  Alexandria  (Ptol.  vni.  4.  § 5).  [P.  S.] 

CAESARE  A,  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary,  is  one 
of  the  islands  off  the  north-west  coast  of  France,  the 


name  of  which  is  corrupted  into  Jersey.  (D’An- 
ville, Notice,  (fc.)  [G.  L.] 

CAESAREIA  (Kaiadpeia  : Eth.  Kaiaapevs). 
1.  {Kaisariyeh),  a city  of  the  district  Cilicia  in  Cap- 
padocia, at  the  base  of  the  mountain  Argaeus.  It 
was  originally  called  Mazaca,  afterwards  Eusebeia. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  Kaiadpeia,  quoting  Strab.  p.  537.)  The 
site  in  the  volcanic  country  at  the  foot  of  Argaeus 
exposed  the  people  to  many  inconveniences.  It  was, 
however,  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Cappadocia. 
Tigranes,  the  ally  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  took 
the  town  (Strab.  p.539 ; Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  67),  and 
carried  off  the  people  with  other  Cappadocians  to  his 
new  town  Tigranocerta ; but  some  of  them  returned 
after  the  Romans  took  Tigranocerta.  Strabo  has  a story 
that  the  people  of  Mazaca  used  the  code  of  Charondas 
and  kept  a law-man  {vofxwSSs)  to  explain  the  law; 
his  functions  corresponded  to  those  of  a Roman  juris- 
consultus  (yopiKos).  The  Roman  emperor  Tiberius, 
after  the  death  of  Archelaus,  made  Cappadocia  a 
Roman  province,  and  changed  the  name  of  Mazaca  to 
Caesareia  (Eutrop.vii.il;  Suidas,  s.  v.  TiSepios). 
The  change  of  name  was  made  after  Strabo  wrote 
his  description  of  Cappadocia.  The  first  writer  who 
mentions  Mazaca  under  the  name  of  Caesareia  is 
Pliny  (vi.  3) : the  name  Caesareia  also  occurs  in 
Ptolemy.  It  was  an  important  place  under  the  later 
empire.  In  the  reign  of  Valerian  it  was  taken  by 
Sapor,  who  put  to  death  many  thousands  of  the  citi- 
zens; at  this  time  it  was  said  to  have  a popula- 
tion of  400,000  (Zonar.  xii.  p.  630).  Justinian  af- 
terwards repaired  the  walls  of  Caesareia  (Procop. 
Aed.  V.  4).  Caesareia  was  the  metropolis  of  Cap- 
padocia from  the  time  of  Tiberius;  and  in  the  later 
division  of  Cappadocia  into  Prima  and  Secunda,  it 
was  the  metropolis  of  Cappadocia  Prima.  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  Basilius  the  Great,  who  became 
bishop  of  Caesareia,  a.  d.  370. 

There  are  many  ruins,  and  much  rubbish  of  an- 
cient constructions  about  Kaisaryeh.  No  coins 
with  the  epigraph  Mazaca  are  known,  but  there  are 
numerous  medals  with  the  epigraph  EuaeSeta,  and 
Kaiaapeia,  and  Katcr.  irpos  Apyaiw. 

Strabo,  who  is  very  particulai*  in  his  description  of 
the  position  of  Mazaca,  places  it  about  800  stadia  from 
the  Pontus,  which  must  mean  the  province  Pontus  ; 
somewhat  less  than  twice  this  distance  from  the 
Euphrates,  and  six  days’  journey  from  the  Pylae 
Ciliciae.  He  mentions  a river  Melas,  about  40  stadia 
from  the  city,  which  flows  into  the  Euphrates,  which 
is  manifestly  a mistake  [Melas]. 


COIN  OF  CAESAREIA  MAZACA. 

2.  Of  Bithynia.  Ptolemy  (v.  1)  gives  it  also  the 
name  Smyrdaleia,  or  Smyrdiane  in  the  Cod.  Palat., 
and  in  the  old  Latin  version.  Dion  Chrysostom  (Or. 
47.  p.  526,  Reiske)  mentions  a small  place  of  tJiis 
name  near  Prasa.  Stephanus  {s.  v.  Kaiadpeia) 
does  not  mention  it,  though  he  adds  that  there  aro 
other  places  of  this  name  besides  those  which  he 
mentions.  The  site  is  unknown. 

There  is  a place  now  called  Kesri  or  Ba  likesri, 
that  is.  Old  Kesri,  on  the  Caicus,  near  the  great 
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road  from  Smy^rna  to  Constantinople.  The  place 
was  probably  a Caesarea,  but  it  is  not  within  the 
limits  of  Bithynia.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  271, 
and  map.) 

3.  Ad  Anazakbum.  [Anazarbus.]  [G.L.] 

4.  A maritime  city  of  Palestine,  founded  by 
Herod  the  Great,  and  named  Caesareia  in  honour 
of  Caesar  Augustus.  Its  site  was  formerly  occu- 
pied by  a town  named  Tunis  Stratonis,  which, 
when  enlarged  and  adorned  with  white  marble  pa- 
laces and  other  buildings,  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
august  name  that  was  conferred  upon  it.  Chief 
among  its  wonders  was  the  harbour,  constructed 
where  before  there  had  been  only  an  open  roadstead 
on  a dangerous  coast.  It  was  in  size  equal  to  the 
renowned  Peiraeeus,  and  was  secured  against  the 
prevalent  south-west  winds  by  a mole  or  breakwater 
of  massive  construction,  formed  of  blocks  of  stone  of 
more  than  50  feet  in  length,  by  18  in  width,  and  9 
in  thickness,  sunk  in  water  20  fathoms  deep.  It 
was  200  feet  in  length,  one  half  of  which  was  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  the  waves.  The  remainder 
was  adorned  with  towers  at  certain  intervals,  and 
laid  out  in  vaults  which  formed  hostelries  for  the 
sailors,  in  front  of  which  was  a terrace  walk  com- 
manding a Anew  of  the  whole  harbour,  and  forming 
an  agreeable  promenade.  The  entrance  to  the 
harbour  was  on  the  north.  The  city  constructed 
of  polished  stone  encircled  the  harbour.  It  was  fur- 
nished with  an  agora,  a praetorium,  and  other 
public  buildings;  and  conspicuous  on  a mound  in 
the  midst,  rose  a temple  of  Caesar,  with  statues  of 
the  emperor  and  of  the  imperial  city.  A rock-hewn 
theatre,  and  a spacious  circus  on  the  south  of  the 
harbour,  commanding  a fine  sea  view,  completed  the 
adornment  of  this  pagan  monument  of  Herod’s  tem- 
porising character,  on  which  he  had  spent  twelve 
years  of  zealous  and  uninteriupted  exertion,  and 
enormous  sums  of  money.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  10.  § 6, 
£./.  i.  21.  §§  5— 7.) 

These  great  works,  but  especially  its  commodious 
harbour,  soon  raised  Caesareia  to  the  dignity  of  a 
metropolis  (“  caput  Palaestinae,”  Tacit.  Hist.ii.  79), 
and  it  is  so  recognised,  not  only  in  the  early  annals 
of  the  Christian  Church,  but  in  the  civil  history  of 
that  period.  It  was  the  principal  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  the  Roman  praefects  and  to  the  titular  kings 
of  Judaea,  and  the  chief  part  of  its  inhabitants  were 
Syrians,  although  there  was  now  a Jewish  commu- 
nity found  there,  which  had  not  been  the  case  at  an 
earlier  period  of  its  history  as  Strato’s  Tower.  (Ani. 
XX.  7.  §§  7,  9.) 

Its  name  underwent  another  change,  and  Pliny 
(v.  14)  happily  identifies  the  three  names  with  the 
one  site.  “ Stratonis  turris,  eadem  Caesarea,  ab 
Herode  rege  condita:  nunc  colonia  prima  Flavia,  a 
Vespasiano  Imperatore  deducta,”  But  it  still  re- 
tained its  ancient  name  and  title  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
records,  as  the  metropolitan  see  of  the  First  Pales- 
tine; and  was  conspicuous  for  the  constancy  of  its 
martyrs  and  confessors  in  the  various  persecutions  of 
the  Church,  but  especially  in  the  last.  (Euseb.  II. 
E.  viii,  sub  fin.)  It  is  noted  also  as  the  see  of  the 
Father  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  the  principal 
seat  of  his  valuable  literaiy  labours. 

It  was  a place  of  considerable  importance  during 
the  occupation  of  the  Holy  Land  by  the  Crusaders, 
as  one  stronghold  along  the  line  of  coast,  and  it 
shared  the  various  fortunes  of  the  combatants  with- 
out materially  affecting  them. 

This  once  famous  site,  principally  interesting  as 
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the  place  where  “ the  door  of  faith  was  first  opened 
to  the  Gentiles,”  is  still  marked  by  extensive  ruins, 
situated  where  Josephus  would  teach  us  to  look  for 
them,  halfway  between  Dora  {TanturoU)  and  Joppa 
{Jaffa), — retaining,  in  an  Arabic  form,  the  Greek 
name  given  it  by  Herod.  The  line  of  wall  and  the 
dry  ditch  of  the  Crusaders’  town  may  be  clearly 
traced  along  their  whole  extent ; but  the  ancient  city 
was  more  extensive,  and  faint  traces  of  its  walls  may 
be  still  recovered  in  parts.  The  ruins  have  served 
as  a quarry  for  many  generations,  and  the  houses 
and  fortifications  of  Jaffa,  Acre,  Sidon,  and  even  of 
Beirout,  have  been  built  or  repaired  with  stones  from 
this  ancient  site.  Enough,  however,  still  remains  to  at- 
test the  fidelity  of  the  Jewish  historian,  and  to  witness 
its  former  magnificence,  especially  in  the  massive  frag- 
ments of  its  towers  and  the  substructions  of  its  mole, 
over  which  may  now  be  seen  the  prostrate  columns  of 
the  pillars,  which  once  fonned  the  portico  of  its  ter- 
raced walk.  (See  Traill’s  Josephus,  vol.  i.  p.  49,  &c.) 
Conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  the  ruins,  on  a levelled 
platform,  are  the  substructions  of  the  Cathedral  of 
the  Crusaders,  which  doubtless  occupied  the  site  of 
the  Pagan  temple  described  by  Josephus.  [G.  W.] 
CAESAREIA  MAURETANIAE.  [Iol.] 
CAESAREIA  PHILIPPI.  [Paneas.] 
CAESAREIA,  DIO  [Sepphoris.] 
CAESARODU'NUM  {Kaiaap65owop,  Ptol. : 
Tours'),  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones  or  Turoni,  a 
Celtic  people  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  Caesar 
mentions  the  Turones,  but  names  no  town.  It  is 
first  mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  the  same  name, 
Caesarodunum,  occurs  in  the  Table ; but  it  is  called 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia  “ civitas 
Turonorum,”  whence  the  modern  name  of  Tours. 
The  identity  of  Caesarodunum  and  Tours  is  proved 
by  the  four  roads  to  this  place  from  Bourges,  Poitiers, 
Orleans,  and  Angers.  The  modern  town  is  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Loire,  and  the  ancient  town  seems 
to  have  been  on  the  same  site,  though  this  opinion 
is  not  universally  received.  There  are  no  Roman 
remains  at  Tours,  except,  it  is  said,  some  fragments 
of  the  ancient  walls.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARO’MAGUS  {Kaiaap6inayos,'Ptol. : Beau- 
vais), the  capital  of  the  Belgic  people,  the  Bellovaci. 
Its  position  at  Beauvais  agrees  with  the  determina- 
tions of  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table.  In  the 
Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  the  “ civitas  Bellova- 
corum  ” belongs  to  Belgica  Secunda.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  name  was  Belvacus  or  Belvacum,  whence, 
by  an  ordinary  corruption  in  the  French  language, 
comes  Beauvais.  As  to  its  identity  with  Bratus- 
pantium,  see  that  article.  [G.  L.] 

CAESARO'MAGUS,  in  Britain,  is,  in  the  fifth 
Itinerary,  the  first  station  from  London  (from  which 
it  is  distant  28  miles)  on  the  road  to  Luguballium 
{Carlisle),  via  Colonia  {Colchester  or  Maldon). 
Writtle,  mar  Chelmsford,  about  25  miles  from  Lon- 
don, best  coincides  with  this  measurement.  In  the 
ninth  Itinerary,  the  same  Caesaromagus,  12  miles 
from  Canonium,  is  16  from  Durolitum,  which  is 
itself  15  from  London, — in  all  31.  This  indicates  a 
second  road.  Further  remarks  upon  this  subject 
are  made  under  Colonia.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAESE'NA  {Ko.i(XT]vo.,  Strab. ; Kaiaaiva,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Caesenas,  atis : Cesena),  a considerable  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  20 
miles  from  Ariminum,  and  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
small  river  Sapis  {Savio).  (Strab.  v.  p.  216;  Plin. 
iii.  1.5.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §46;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  100, 
126.)  An  incidental  mention  of  its  name  in  Cicero 
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(jud  Fam.  xvi.  27)  is  the  only  notice  of  it  that  oc- 
curs in  history  until  a very  late  period;  but  after  the 
fall  of  the  Western  Empire  it  is  frequently  men- 
tioned as  a strong  fortress,  and  plays  no  unimportant 
part  in  the  wars  of  the  Goths  with  the  generals  of 
Justinian.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  1,  ii.  11,  19,  29,  hi.  6.) 
It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  a flourishing  mu- 
nicipal town  under  the  Eoman  empire,  and  was  noted 
for  the  excellence  of  its  wines,  which  were  among 
the  most  highly  esteemed  that  were  produced  in 
Northern  Italy ; a reputation  which  they  still  retain 
at  the  present  day.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  It  is  distin- 
guished in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  286)  by  the  epithet 
“ Curva,”  but  the  origin  of  this  is  unknown.  The 
modern  city  of  Cesena  is  a considerable  place,  with  a 
population  of  15,000  inhabitants.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAE'SIA  SILVA,  one  of  the  great  forests  of 
Germany,  between  Vetera  and  the  country  of  the 
Marsi,  that  is,  the  heights  extending  between  the 
rivers  Lippe  and  Yssel  as  far  as  Coesfeld.  (Tacit. 
Annal.  i.  50.)  [L.  S.J 

CAE'TOBRIX  (KanSSpi^,  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 3),  CA- 
TOBREGA  (/<m.  Ant.  p.  417),  CETOBRIGA 
(^Geog.  Rav.  iv.  23),  a city  of  Lusitania,  belonging 
to  the  Turdetani,  on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Eme- 
rita,  12  M.  P.  E.  of  Equabona.  It  appears  to  cor- 
respond to  the  ruins  on  the  promontory  called  TVoye, 
opposite  to  Setubal,  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus 
(Nonius,  c.  38  ; Mentelle,  Geog.  Comp.  Portug.  p. 
87 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  390).  [P.  S.] 

C Arcus  (Kdi’jcos),  a river  of  Mysia  (Herod,  vi. 
28 ; vii.  42),  first  mentioned  by  Hesiod  {Theog. 
343),  who,  as  well  as  the  other  poets,  fixes  the  quan- 
tity of  the  penultimate  syllable ; 

Saxosumque  sonans  Hypanis,  Mysusque  Caieus. 

Virg.  Georg,  iv.  370. 

Strabo  (p.  616)  says  that  the  sources  of  the 
Caieus  are  in  a plain,  which  plain  is  separated 
by  the  range  of  Temnus  from  the  plain  of  Apia, 
and  that  the  plain  of  Apia  lies  above  the  plain  of 
Thebe  in  the  interior.  He  adds,  there  also  flows 
from  Temnus  a river  Mysius,  which  joins  the 
Caieus  below  its  source.  The  Caieus  enters  the  sea 
30  stadia  from  Pitane,  and  south  of  the  Caieus  is 
Elaea,  12  stadia  from  the  river:  Elaea  was  the  port 
of  Pergamum,  which  was  on  the  Caieus,  120  stadia 
from  Elaea.  (Strab,  p.  615.)  At  the  source  of  the 
Caieus,  according  to  Strabo,  was  a place  called  Ger- 
githa.  The  course  of  this  river  is  not  well  known ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  proper  names  to  the 
branches  laid  down  in  the  ordinary  maps.  The 
modern  name  of  the  Caieus  is  said  to  be  Ak-su  or 
Bakir.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  269)  infers  from  the 
direction  of  L.  &ipio’s  march  (Liv.  xxxvii.  37)  from 
Troy  to  the  Hyrcanian  plain,  “ that  the  north-eastern 
branch  of  the  river  of  Bergma  (Pergamum)  which 
flows  by  Menduria  (Gergitha?)  and  Balikesri  (Cae- 
sareia)  is  that  which  was  anciently  called  Caieus ; " 
and  he  makes  the  Mysius  join  it  on  the  right  bank. 
He  adds  “ of  the  name  of  the  southern  branch 
(which  is  represented  in  our  maps)  I have  not  found 
any  trace  in  extant  history.”  The  Caieus  as  it  seems 
is  formed  by  two  streams  which  meet  between  30 
and  40  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  it  drains  an  ex- 
tensive and  fertile  country.  Cramer  (^Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  135)  misinterprets  Strabo  when  he  says 
that  the  plains  watered  by  the  Caieus  were  at  a very 
early  period  called  Teuthrauia.  It  is  singular  that 
the  valley  of  the  Caieus  has  not  been  more  completely 
examined.  [G.  L.] 
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CAIE'TA  (Kai^Trj,  Caietanus : Gaeta),  a town  of 
Latium  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  celebrated  for  the  excellence 
of  its  port.  It  was  situated  on  a projecting  headland 
or  promontory  which  advances  to  some  distance  into 
the  sea,  opposite  to  the  city  of  Formiae,  and  forms 
the  northei-n  extremity  of  the  extensive  bay  anciently 
called  the  Sinus  Caietanus,  and  still  known  as  the 
Golfo  di  Gaeta.  The  remarkable  headland  on  which 
it  stood,  with  the  subjacent  port,  could  not  fail  to  be 
noticed  from  very  early  times ; and  it  was  generally 
reported  that  Aeneas  had  touched  there  on  his  voyage 
to  Latium,  and  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its 
being  the  burial-place  of  his  nurse  Caieta.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  1 ; Ovid.  Met.  xiv.  443  ; Stat.  Silv.  i.  3. 
87 ; Mart.  v.  1.  5,  x.  30. 8 ; Solin.  2.  § 13.)  Another 
and  perhaps  an  earlier  legend  connected  it  with  the 
voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  and  asserted  the  name  to 
have  been  originally  AtTjrrjs,  from  Aeetes,  the  father 
of  Medea.  (Lycophr.  Alex.  1274 ; Died.  iv.  56.) 
Strabo  derives  the  name  from  a Laconian  word, 
Kaieras  or  Kaidras,  signifying  a hollow,  on  account 
of  the  caverns  which  abounded  in  the  neighbouring 
rocks  (v.  p.  233).  Whatever  be  the  origin  of  the 
name,  the  port  seems  to  have  been  frequented  from 
very  early  times,  and  continued  to  be  a place  of  great 
trade  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  who  calls  it  “ portus 
celeberrimus  et  plenissimus  navium;”  from  which 
very  circumstance  it  wag  one  of  those  that  had  been 
recently  attacked  and  plundered  by  the  Cilician 
pirates.  {Pro  leg.  Manil.  \2.^  Florus  also  (i.  1 6) 
speaks  of  the  noble  ports  of  Caieta  and  Misenum ; 
but  the  town  of  the  name  seems  to  have  been  an 
inconsiderable  place,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  possessed  separate  municipal  privileges,  at  least 
previous  to  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius,  who  added 
new  works  on  a great  scale  to  its  port,  and  appears 
to  have  much  improved  the  tovsm  itself.  (Capit. 
Ant.  Pius,  8 ; the  inscription  cited  by  Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  4,  p.  144,  in  confirmation  of  this,  is  of 
doubtful  authenticity.)  It  was  not  till  after  the 
destruction  of  Formiae  by  the  Saracens  in  the  9 th 
century  that  Gaeta  rose  to  its  present  distinction 
and  became  under  the  Normans  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions. 

The  beautiful  bay  between  Caieta  and  Formiae 
early  became  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  the 
Romans,  and  was  studded  with  numerous  villas. 
The  greater  part  of  these  were  on  its  northern  shore, 
near  Formiae ; but  the  whole  distance  from  thence  to 
Caieta  (about  4 miles)  was  gradually  occupied  in 
this  manner,  and  many  splendid  villas  arose  on  the 
headland  itself  and  the  adjoining  isthmus.  Among 
others,  we  are  told  that  Scipio  Africanus  and  Lae- 
lius  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring  there,  and  amusing 
their  leisure  with  picking  up  shells  on  the  beach. 
(Cic.  de  Or.  ii.  6 ; Val.  Max.  viii.  8.  1.)  Cicero 
repeatedly  alludes  to  it  as  the  port  nearest  to  For- 
miae ; it  was  here  that  he  had  a ship  waiting  ready 
for  flight  during  the  civil  war  of  Caesar  and  Pompey 
B.  c.  49,  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  landed  imme- 
diately before  his  death,  in  order  to  take  shelter  in 
his  Formian  villa.  Some  late  writers,  indeed,  say 
that  he  was  put  to  death  at  Caieta;  but  this  ap- 
pears to  arise  merely  from  a confusion  between  that 
place  and  the  neighbouring  Formiae.  (Cic.  ad  Att. 
i.  3,  4,  viii.  3;  Plut.  do.  47 ; Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19, 
and  Schweigh.  ad  he. ; Val.  Max.  i.  4.  § 5 ; Senec. 
Suasor.  6.)  At  a later  period  the  emperor  Anto- 
ninus Pius  had  a villa  here,  where  also  the  younger 
I Faustina  spent  much  of  her  time.  (Capit.  Ant. 
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jPi?(s,  8,  3f.  Ant.  19.)  The  ruins  of  their  palace 
are  said  to  be  still  known  by  the  name  of  II  Fans- 
tignano.  Besides  these,  there  are  extant  at  Gaeta 
the  remains  of  a temple  supposed  to  have  been  dedi- 
cated to  Serapis,  and  those  of  an  aqueduct.  But  the 
most  interesting  monument  of  antiquity  remaining 
there  is  the  sepulchre  of  L.  Munatius  Plancus,  a 
circular  structure  much  resembling  the  tomb  of 
Caecilia  Metella  near  Rome,  which  crowns  the  sum- 
mit of  one  of  the  two  rocky  hills  that  constitute  the 
headland  of  Gaeta,  and  is  vulgarly  known  as  the 
Torre  d Orlando.  It  is  in  excellent  preservation, 
and  retains  its  inscription  uninjured.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  425;  Hoare’s  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp. 
125 — 127.)  The  inscription  is  given  by  Orelli  (590). 
From  extant  vestiges  it  appears  that  a branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  quitted  the  main  line  of  that  road  near 
Formiae,  and  led  from  thence  to  Caieta.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAINAS  (KaiVds:  Cane),  a navigable  river 
of  India  intra  Gangem,  hilling  into  the  Ganges 
from  the  south,  according  to  Arrian  {Ind.  4)  and 
Pliny  (vi.  17.  s.  21),  though  it  really  falls  into  the 
Jumna.  [P-  S.] 

CALA'BRIA  (Ko\agpta)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  peninsula  which  forms  the  SE. 
promontory,  or,  as  it  has  been  frequently  called,  the 
heel  of  Italy,  the  same  which  was  termed  by  the 
Greeks  Messapia  or  Iapygia.  The  use  of  these 
appellations  seems  indeed  to  have  been  sufficiently 
vague  and  fluctuating.  But,  on  the  whole,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  name  of  Iapygia,  — which 
appears  to  have  been  the  one  first  known  among  the 
Greeks,  and  probably  in  early  times  the  only  one, 
was  applied  by  them  not  only  to  the  peninsula  itself, 
but  to  the  whole  SE.  portion  of  Italy,  from  the  fron- 
tiers of  Lucania  to  the  promontory  of  Garganus,  thus 
including  the  greater  part  of  Apulia,  as  well  as  Cala- 
bria. (Scyl.  § 14,  p.  1 70 ; Pol.  iii.  88.)  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  have  certainly  considered  Apulia  as  part  of 
Iapygia  (iv.  99),  but  has  no  distinguishing  name 
for  the  peninsula  itself.  Neither  he  nor  Thucydides 
ever  use  Messapia  for  the  name  of  the  country,  but 
they  both  mention  the  Messapians,  as  a tribe  or 
nation  of  the  native  inhabitants,  to  whom  they  apply 
the  general  name  of  lapygians  (^\i]Trjy^s  Metrad- 
xto£.  Her.  vii.  170;  Thuc.  vii.  33).  Polybius  and 
Strabo,  on  the  contrary,  use  iMessapia  for  the  penin- 
sula only,  as  distinguished  from  the  adjoining  coun- 
tries ; but  the  former  reckons  it  a part  of  Iapygia, 
while  the  latter,  who  employs  the  Roman  name  of 
Apulia  for  the  land  of  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians, 
considers  Iapygia  and  Messapia  as  synonymous. 
(Pol.  iii.  88;  Strab.  vi.  pp.  277,  282.)  Antiochus 
of  Syracuse  also,  as  cited  by  Strabo  (p.  279),  as 
well  as  the  pretended  oracle  introduced  by  him  in 
his  narrative,  speaks  of  lapygians  as  dwelling 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarentum.  At  a later 
period  we  find  the  inhabitants  of  this  district  divided 
into  two  tribes  ; the  Sallentini,  who  occupied  the 
country  near  the  lapygian  Promontory,  and  from 
thence  along  the  southern  coast  of  the  peninsula 
towards  Tarentum ; and  the  Calabri,  who  appear 
to  have  been  certainly  identical  with  the  Messapians 
of  the  Greeks,  and  are  mentioned  by  that  name  on  the 
first  occasion  in  which  they  appear  in  Roman  his- 
tory. (Fast.  Capit.  ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.)  They 
inhabited  the  northern  half  and  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, extending  to  the  confines  of  the  Peucetians,  and 
were  evidently  the  most  powerful  of  the  two  tribes, 
on  which  account  the  name  of  Calabria  came  to  be 
gradually  adopted  by  the  Romans  as  the  appellation 
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of  the  whole  district,  in  the  same  manher  as  that  of 
Messapia  was  by  the  Greeks.  This  usage  was  firmly 
established  before  the  days  of  Augustus.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  34,  xlii.  48  ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  282  ; 
Hor.  Carm.  i.  31.  5.) 

Calabria  as  thus  defined  was  limited  on  the  west 
by  a line  drawn  from  .sea  to  sea,  beginning  on  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum  a little  to  the  W.  of  that  city, 
and  stretching  across  the  peninsula  to  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  between  Egnatia  and  Brundusium. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  277.)  It  thus  comprised  nearly  the 
same  extent  with  the  modern  province  called  Terra 
di  Otranto.  But  the  boundary,  not  being  defined 
by  any  natural  features,  cannot  be  fixed  with  pre- 
cision, and  probably  for  administrative  purposes 
varied  at  different  times.  Thus  we  find  Frontinus 
including  in  the  “ Provincia  Calabriae  ” several 
cities  of  the  Peucetians  which  would,  according  to 
the  above  line  of  demarcation,  belong  to  Apulia,  and 
appear,  in  fact,  to  have  been  commonly  so  reckoned. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  261 ; and  see  Apulia,  p.  164.)  The 
same  remark  applies  to  Pliny’s  list  of  the  “ Cala- 
brorum  mediterranei  ” (iii.  11.  s.  16),  and  it  is  in- 
deed probable  that  the  Calabri  or  Messapians  ori- 
ginally extended  further  to  the  W.  than  the  arbitrary 
limit  thus  fixed  by  geographers.  Strabo  appears  to 
have  considered  the  isthmus  (as  he  calls  it)  between 
Brundusium  and  Tarentum  as  much  more  strongly 
marked  by  nature  than  it  really  is ; he  states  its 
breadth  at  310  stadia,  which  is  less  than  the  true 
distance  betw'een  the  two  cities,  but  considerably 
more  than  the  actual  breadth,  if  measured  in  a direct 
line  from  sea  to  sea;  which  does  not  exceed  25  G.  miles 
or  250  stadia.  This  is,  however,  but  little  inferior 
to  the  average  breadth  of  the  province,  which  would 
indeed  be  more  properly  termed  a great  promontory 
than  a peninsula  strictly  so  called.  The  whole 
space  comprised  between  this  boundary  line  on  the 
W.  and  the  lapygian  promontory  is  very  uniform  in 
its  physical  characters.  It  contains  no  mountains, 
and  scarcely  any  hills  of  considerable  elevation ; the 
range  of  rugged  and  hilly  country  which  traverses 
the  southern  part  of  Apulia  only  occupying  a small 
tract  in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Calabria,  about  the 
modern  towms  of  Ostuni  and  Ceglie.  From  hence  to 
the  lapygian  Promontory  (the  Capo  di  Leuca)  there 
is  not  a single  eminence  of  any  consequence,  the 
whole  space  being  occupied  by  broad  and  gently  un- 
dulating hills  of  very  small  elevation,  so  that  the 
town  of  Oria,  which  stands  on  a hill  of  moderate 
height  near  the  centre  of  the  peninsula,  commands 
an  uninterrupted  view  to  the  sea  on  both  sides. 
(Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  210,  211;  Craven, 
Travels,  p.  164.)  Hence  Virgil  has  justly  de- 
scribed the  approach  to  Italy  from  this  side  as  pre- 
senting “ a low  coast  of  dusky  hills.”  ( Obscuros 
colles  humilemque  Italiam,  Aen.  iii.  522.)  The 
soil  is  almost  entirely  calcareous,  consisting  of  a soft 
tertiary  limestone,  which  readily  absorbs  all  the 
moisture  that  falls,  so  that  not  a single  river  and 
scarcely  even  a rivulet  is  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
province.  Yet,  notwitstanding  its  aridity,  and  the 
burning  heat  of  the  climate  in  summer,  the  country 
is  one  of  great  fertility,  and  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  been  once  very  populous  and  flourishing; 
though  much  decayed  in  his  day  from  its  former 
prosperity.  Its  soil  is  especially  adapted  for  the 
growth  of  olives,  for  which  it  was  celebrated  in  an- 
cient as  well  as  modern  times : but  it  produced  also 
excellent  wines,  as  well  as  fruit  of  various  kinds  in 
great  abundance,  and  honey  and  wool  of  the  finest 
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quality.  But  the  excessive  heats  of  summer  rendered 
it  necessaiy  at  that  season  to  drive  the  flocks  into 
the  mountains  and  upland  vallies  of  Lucania.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  281 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  2.  § 18, 3.  § 11 ; Colum.vii. 
2.  § 3,  xi.  3.  § 15,  xii.  51.  § 3;  Hor.  Carm.  i.  31.  5, 
iii.  16, 33,  Epod.  i.  27,  Epist.  i.  7. 14.)  Virgil  also 
notices  that  it  was  infested  by  serpents  of  a more 
formidable  character  than  were  found  in  other  parts 
of  Italy.  {Georg,  iii.  425.) 

Another  source  of  wealth  to  the  Calabrians  was 
their  excellent  breed  of  horses,  from  whence  the 
Tarentines  supplied  the  cavalry  for  which  they  were 
long  celebrated.  Even  as  late  as  the  third  centuiy 
B.  c.  Polybius  tells  us  that  the  Apulians  and  Mes- 
sapians  together  could  bring  into  the  field  not  less 
than  16,000  cavalry,  of  which  probably  the  greater 
part  was  furnished  by  the  latter  nation.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 
At  the  present  day  the  Terra  di  Otranto  is  still 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  thickly-peopled  provinces 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

The  population  of  the  Calabrian  peninsula  con- 
sisted, as  already  mentioned,  of  two  different  tribes 
or  nations;  the  Messapians  or  Calabrians  proper,  and 
the  Salleutines.  But  there  seems  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  these  races  were  originally  or  essentially 
distinct.  We  have  indeed  two  different  accounts  of 
the  origin  of  the  Messapians : the  one  representing 
them  as  a cognate  people  with  the  Daunians  and 
Peucefians,  and  conducted  to  Italy  together  with 
them  by  the  sons  of  Lycaon,  lapyx,  Daunius,  and 
Peucetius.  (Antonin.  Liberal.  31.)  The  other  made 
lapyx  a son  of  Daedalus,  and  the  leader  of  a Cretan 
colony  (Antioch,  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  279)  : which  is 
evidently  only  another  version  of  the  legend  pre- 
served by  Hei-odotus,  according  to  which  the  Cretans 
who  had  formed  the  army  of  I\Iinos,  on  their  return 
fi’om  Sicily,  were  cast  upon  the  coast  of  lapygia,  and 
established  themselves  in  the  interior  of  the  penin- 
sula, where  they  founded  the  city  of  Hyria,  and 
assumed  the  name  of  Messapians.  (Her.  vii.  170.) 
The  Sallentines  are  also  represented  as  Cretans,  asso- 
ciated with  Locrians  and  Illyrians ; but  their  emigra- 
tion is  placed  as  late  as  the  time  of  Idomeneus,  after 
the  Trojan  War.  (Strab.  p.  281;  Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
400;  Varro  ap.  Prob.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  31;  Festus 
s.  V.  Salentini,  p.  329.)  Without  attaching  any  his- 
torical value  to  these  testimonies,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  representing  the  fact  that  the  population 
of  this  peninsula  was  closely  connected  with  that  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  belonged 
to  the  same  family  with  those  pre- Hellenic  races, 
who  are  commonly  comprised  under  the  name  of 
Pelasgic.  The  legend  recorded  by  Antiochus  {1.  c.) 
which  connected  them  with  the  Bottiaeans  of  Mace- 
donia, appears  to  point  to  the  same  origin.  This 
conclusion  derives  a great  confirmation  from  the 
recent  researches  of  Alommsen  into  the  remnants  of 
the  language  spoken  by  the  native  tribes  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  which  have  completely  established  the 
fact  that  the  dialect  of  the  Messapians  or  lapygians 
bore  but  a very  distant  analogy  to  those  of  the  Oscan 
or  Ausonian  races,  and  was  much  more  nearly  akin 
to  Greek,  to  which,  indeed,  it  appears  to  have  borne 
much  the  same  relation  vuth  the  native  dialects  of 
Macedonia  or  Crete.  The  Alexandrian  grammarian 
Seleucus  (who  flourished  about  100  b.  c.)  appears 
to  have  preserved  some  words  of  this  language,  and 
Strabo  (p.  282)  refers  to  the  Messapian  tongue  as 
one  still  spoken  in  his  time:  the  numerous  sepul- 
chral inscriptions  stUl  existing  may  be  referred  for 
the  most  part  to  the  latter  ages  of  the  Eoman  Re- 
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public,  (Mommsen,  Die  Unter-Italischen  Dlalecte, 
pp.  43 — 98.)  This  near  relationship  with  the  Hel- 
lenic races  will  explain  the  facility  with  which  the 
Messapians  appear  to  have  adopted  the  manners  and 
arts  of  the  Greek  settlers,  while  their  national  di- 
versity was  still  such  as  to  lead  the  Greek  colonists 
to  regard  them  as  barbarians.  (See  Thuc.  vii.  33; 
Paus.  Phoc.  X.  10.  § 6.)  A question  has,  however, 
been  raised  whether  the  Calabri  were  originally  of 
the  same  stock  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  the 
peninsula,  and  Niebuhr  inclines  to  regard  them  as 
intruders  of  an  Oscan  race  (vol.  i.  p.  149;  Vorirdge 
uber  Lander  u.  Volker.,  p.499).  But  the  researches 
above  alluded  to  seem  to  negative  this  conjecture, 
and  establish  the  fact  that  the  Calabrians  and  Mes- 
sapians were  the  same  tribe.  The  name  of  the 
Calabri  (KaXaSpoi)  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
Polybius  (x.  1) ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
Roman  Fasti,  in  recording  their  subjection,  employ 
the  Greek  name,  and  record  the  triumph  of  the 
consuls  of  the  year  487  “ de  Sallentinis  Messa- 
piisqueT  (Fast.  Triumph..ap.  Gruter.  p.  297.) 

All  the  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
early  history  of  these  tribes  is  naturally  connected 
with  that  of  the  Greek  colonies  established  in 
this  part  of  Italy,  especially  Tarentum.  The  ac- 
counts transmitted  to  us  concur  in  representing  the 
Messapians  or  lapygians  as  having  already  attained 
to  a certain  degree  of  culture,  and  possessing  the 
cities  of  Hyria  and  Brundusium  at  the  period  when 
the  colony  of  Tarentum  was  founded,  about  708 
B.  c.  The  new  settlers  were  soon  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities with  the  natives,  which  are  said  to  have 
commenced  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Phalanthus. 
It  is  probable  that  the  Tarentines  were  generally 
successful,  and  various  offerings  at  Delphi  and 
elsewhere  attested  their  repeated  victories  over  the 
lapygians,  Messapians,  and  Peucetians.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  wars  that  they  captured  and 
destroyed  the  city  of  Carbina  with  circumstances  of 
the  most  revolting  cruelty.  But  at  a later  period 
the  Messapians  had  their  revenge,  for  in  B.  c.  473 
they  defeated  the  Tarentines  in  a great  battle, 
with  such  slaughter  as  no  Greek  army  had  suf- 
fered down  to  that  day.  (Paus.  x.  10.  § 6, 13.  § 10; 
Clearch.  ap.Athen.  xii.  p.  522;  Her.  vii.  170;  Diod. 
xi.  52;  Strab.  vi.  p.  282.)  Notwithstanding  this 
defeat  the  Tarentines  gradually  regained  the  as- 
cendancy, and  the  Peucetians  and  Daunians  are 
mentioned  as  joining  their  alliance  against  the 
Messapians : but  the  latter  found  powerful  auxiliaries 
in  the  Lucanians,  and  it  was  to  oppose  their  com- 
bined arms  that  the  Tarentines  successively  invoked 
the  assistance  of  the  Spartan  Ai'chidamus  and 
Alexander  king  of  Epeirus,  the  former  of  whom  fell 
in  battle  against  the  Messapians  near  the  town  of 
Manduria,  b.  c.  338.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  281.)  But 
while  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  districts  and  the 
frontiers  of  Lucania  thus  retained  their  warlike 
habits,  those  on  the  coast  appear  to  have  adopted 
the  refinements  of  their  Greek  neighbours,  and  had 
become  almost  as  luxurious  and  effeminate  in  their 
habits  as  the  Tarentines  themselves.  (Athen.  xii. 
p.  523.)  Hence  we  find  them  offering  but  little 
resistance  to  the  Roman  arms ; and  though  the 
common  danger  from  that  power  united  the  Mes- 
sapians and  Lucanians  with  their  former  enemies 
the  Tarentines,  under  the  command  of  Pyrrhus, 
after  the  defeat  of  that  monarch  and  the  submis- 
sion of  Tarentum,  a single  campaign  suflficed  to 
complete  the  subjection  of  the  lapygian  peninsula. 
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(Flor.  i.  20;  Zonar.  viii.  7,  p.l28  ; Fast.  Capit.  1.  c.) 
It  is  remarkable  that  throughout  tliis  period  the 
Sallentini  alone  are  mentioned  by  Roman  historians ; 
the  name  of  the  Calabri,  which  was  afterwards  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  province,  not  being  found  in 
history  until  after  the  Roman  conquest.  The  Sal- 
lentini are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  213,  but  were  again 
reduced  to  subjection.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxvii.36.) 

Calabria  was  included  by  Augustus  in  the  &cond 
Region  of  Italy ; and  under  the  Roman  empire 
appears  to  have  been  generally  united  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  with  the  neighboming  province  of 
Apulia,  in  the  same  manner  as  Lucania  was  with 
Bruttium,  though  we  sometimes  find  them  sepa- 
rated, and  it  is  clear  that  Calabria  was  never  in- 
cluded under  the  name  of  Apulia.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  pp.  260,  261;  Notit.  Dign.  ii. 
pp.  6-i,  125;  Orell.  Inscr.  1126,  1178,  2570,3764.) 
After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire  its  possession 
was  long  and  fiercely  disputed  between  the  Greek 
emperors  and  the  Goths,  the  Lombards  and  the 
Saracens:  hut  from  its  proximity  to  the  shores  of 
Greece  it  was  one  of  the  last  portions  of  the  Italian 
peninsula  in  which  the  Byzantine  emperors  main- 
tained a footing ; nor  were  they  finally  expelled  till 
the  establishment  of  the  Noi-man  monarchy  in  the 
11th  century.  It  is  to  this  period  that  we  must 
refer  the  singular  change  by  which  the  name  of 
Calabria  was  transferred  from  the  province  so  de- 
signated by  the  Romans  to  the  region  now  known 
by  that  name,  which  coincides  nearly  with  the  limits 
of  the  ancient  Bruttium.  The  cause,  as  well  as 
the  exact  period  of  this  transfer,  is  uncertain;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  the  Byzantines  extended  the 
name  of  Calabria  to  all  their  possessions  in  the  S. 
of  Italy,  and  that  when  these  were  reduced  to  a 
small  part  of  the  SE.  peninsula  about  Hydruntum 
and  the  lapygian  promontory,  they  still  comprised 
the  greater  part  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  to  which, 
as  the  more  important  possession,  the  name  of  Cala- 
bria thus  came  to  be  more  particularly  attached. 
Paul  us  Diaconus  in  the  8 th  century  still  employs 
the  name  of  Calabria  in  the  Roman  sense ; but  the 
usage  of  Italian  writers  of  the  10th  and  11th  cen- 
turies w.as  very  fiuctuating,  and  we  find  Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus,  as  well  as  Liutprand  of  Cremona 
in  the  10th  century,  applying  the  name  of  Calabria, 
sometimes  vaguely  to  the  whole  of  Southern  Italy, 
sometimes  to  the  Bruttian  peninsula  in  particular. 
After  the  Norman  conquest  the  name  of  Calabria 
seems  to  have  been  definitively  established  in  its 
modem  sense  as  applied  only  to  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  Italy,  the  ancient  Brattium.  (P.  Diac. 
Hist.  Lang.  ii.  22 ; Const.  Poi-phyr.  de  Provinc.  ii. 
10,  11;  Liutpr.  Cremon.  iv.  12;  Lupus  Protospat. 
ad  ann.  901,  981 ; and  other  chroniclers  inMuratori, 
Scriptores  Rer.  Ital.  vol.  v.) 

The  whole  province  of  Calabria  does  not  contain 
a single  stream  of  suflBcient  magnitude  to  be  termed 
a river.  Pliny  mentions  on  the  N.  coast  a river  of 
the  name  of  lapyx,  the  situation  of  which  is  wholly 
unknoivn ; another,  which  he  calls  Pactius,  was 
situated  (as  we  learn  from  the  Tabula,  where  the 
name  is  written  PcLStium')  between  Brundusium  and 
Baletium,  and  probably  answers  to  the  modem 
Canale  del  Cefalo,  which  is  a mere  watercourse. 
On  the  S.  coast  the  two  httle  rivers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Tarentum,  called  the  Galaesus  and  the 
Taras,  though  much  more  celebrated,  ai'e  scai’cely 
more  considerable. 
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Strabo  tells  us  (p.  281)  that  the  lapygian  penin- 
sula in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  contained  thirteen 
cities,  but  that  these  were  in  his  time  all  decayed 
and  reduced  to  small  towns,  except  Brundasium  and 
Tarentum.  Besides  these  two  important  cities,  we 
find  the  following  towns  mentioned  by  Pliny,  Ptolemy, 
and  others,  of  which  the  sites  can  be  ^ed  with 
certainty.  Beginning  fi-om  Brundusium,  and  pro- 
ceeding southwards  to  the  lapygian  Promontory, 
were  Baletium,  Lupiae,  Rudiae,  Hydruntum, 
Castrum  Minervae,  Basta,  and  Veretum. 
Close  to  the  promontory  there  stood  a small  town 
called  Leuca,  from  which  the  headland  itself  is 
now  called  Capo  di  Leuca  [Iapygium  Prom.]  ; 
from  thence  towards  Tarentum  we  find  either  on  or 
near  the  coast,  XJxentum,  Aletium,  Callipolis, 
Neretum,  and  Manduria.  In  the  interior,  on 
the  confines  of  Apulia,  was  Caelia,  and  on  the 
road  from  Tarentum  to  Brandusium  stood  Hyria  or 
Uria,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  Messapians.  South 
of  this,  and  still  in  the  interior,  were  Soletum, 
Sturnium,  and  Fratuertium.  Bauota  or  Bau- 
bota  (Bai/ora),  a town  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
as  an  inland  city  of  the  Sallentini,  has  been  placed 
conjecturally  at  Pardbita.  Carbena  (Athen.  1.  c.) 
is  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  the  modern  Caro- 
vigno.  Sallentia,  mentioned  only  by  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  (js.  v.),  is  quite  unknown,  and  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  there  ever  was  a town  of  the  name. 
[Sallentini.]  Messapia  (Plin.)  is  supposed  by 
Italian  topographers  to  be  Mesagne,  between  Taren- 
tum and  Brundusium,  but  there  is  great  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  the  name.  The  two  towns  of 
]\Iesochoron  and  Scamnum,  placed  by  the  Tabula 
upon  the  same  line  of  road,  would  appear  from  the 
distances  given  to  correspond  with  the  villages  now 
called  Grottaglie  and  Latiano.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  115,  129.)  The  Portus  Sasina,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  as  the  point  where  the  peninsula  was  the 
narrowest,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  Porto 
Cesareo,  about  half  way  between  Taranto  and  Gal- 
lipoli (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  51);  while  the  Portus 
Tarentinus,  placed  by  the  same  author  between 
Brundusium  and  Hydruntum,  has  been  identified 
with  a large  saltwater  lake  N.  of  Otranto.,  now 
called  Limme ; the  Static  Miltopae  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  same  neighbourhood, 
but  the  site  assigned  it  at  Torre  di  S.  Cataldo  is 
purely  conjectural.  (Id.  pp.  81,  106.) 

The  names  of  Senum  and  Sarmadium,  found  in 
many  MSS.  and  editions  of  Pliny,  rest  on  very 
doubtful  authority. 

The  only  islands  off  the  coast  of  Calabria  are  some 
mere  rocks  immediately  at  the  entrance  of  the  port 
of  Brundusium,  one  of  which  is  said  to  have  been 
called  Barra  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30;  Fest.  v.  Barium); 
and  two  rocky  islets,  scarcely  more  considerable,  off 
the  port  of  Tarentum,  known  as  the  Choerades. 
(Thuc.  vii.  33.) 

The  only  ancient  lines  of  roads  in  Calabria  were; 
one  that  led  from  Brundusium  to  the  Sallentine  or 
lapygian  Promontory,  another  from  Tarentum  to 
the  same  point : and  a cross  fine  from  Bnindusium 
direct  to  Tarentum.  The  first  appears  to  have  been 
a continuation  of  the  Via  Trajana,  and  was  probably 
constructed  by  that  emperor.  It  proceeded  from 
Brundusium  through  Lupiae  to  Hydruntum,  and 
thence  along  the  coast  by  Castra  Minerv'ae  to  the 
Promontory,  thence  the  southern  line  led  by  Veretum, 
Uxentum,.  Aletia,  Neretum  and  Manduria  to  Ta- 
rentum.  The  distance  from  Brundusium  to  Ta- 
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rentum  by  the  cross  road  is  given  in  the  Itin.^  Ant. 
(p.  119)  at  44  M.  P.;  the  Tabula  gives  three  inter- 
mediate stations : Mesochoro,  Urbius  and  Scamnum ; 
all  three  of  which  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown. 

For  the  modern  geography  of  this  part  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  for  local  details  concerning  the  ancient  re- 
mains still  visible  in  his  time,  see  the  work  of 
Antonio  dei  Ferrari  (commonly  called,  from  the 
name  of  his  birthplace,  Galateo),  De  Situ  Japygiae 
(first  published  at  Basle  in  1558,  and  reprinted  by 
Burmann  in  the  Thesaur,  Antigu.  Itcdiae^  vol.  ix. 
part  V.),  one  of  the  most  accurate  and  valuable  of 
its  class  ; also  Romanelli,  Topografia  del  Regno  di 
Napoli,  vol.  ii. ; Swinburne,  Travels  in  the  Two 
Sicilies,  vol.  i.  p,  205,  folk;  Keppel  Craven,  Tour 
through  the  Southern  Provinces  of  Naples,  pp.  120 
—190.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALACHE'NE  (KaKaxv^h,  Strab.  xi.  p.  529, 
xvi.  p.  735),  a district  of  Assyria,  probably  the  same 
as  that  called  by  Ptolemy  Calacine  (KaXaxiv^,  Ptol. 
vi.  1.  § 2).  It  appears  from  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  735)  to 
have  been  in  the  vicinity  of  Ninus  (Nineveh),  and  it 
has  therefore  been  supposed  by  Bochart  and  others 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  Calach,  one  of  the 
primeval  cities  attributed  to  Nimrod  or  his  lieuteuant 
Ashur.  The  actual  situation  of  Calach  has  been 
much  debated;  the  latest  supposition  is  that  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  is  inclined  to  identify  it 
with  the  ruins  of  Nimrud.  Ptolemy  appears  to  con- 
sider it  adjacent  to  the  Armenian  mountains,  and 
classes  it  with  Arrapachitis,  Adiabene,  and  Arbelitis. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  it  may  be  connected  with 
another  town  of  a similar  name,  Chalach,  to  which 
the  Israelites  were  transported  by  the  King  of  As- 
syria (2  Kings,  xvii.  6,  xviii.  11);  and  Bochart  has 
even  supposed  the  people  called  by  Pliny  Classitae 
ought  really  to  be  Calachitae.  (Rawlinson,  Comment, 
on  Cuneiform  Inscr.  Lond.  1850.) 

CALACTE,  or  CALE  ACTE  (Ko\o/cTa,  Ptok: 
Ka\i]  ’AktI?,  Diod.  et  al. : Eth.  KaKuKrTvos,  Calac- 
tinus : Caronia),  a city  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  about 
half  way  between  Tyndaris  and  Cephaloedium.  It 
derived  its  name  from  the  beauty  of  the  neighbouring 
country ; the  whole  of  this  strip  of  coast  between  the 
Llontes  Heraei  and  the  sea  being  called  by  the  Greek 
settlers  from  an  early  period,  “ the  Fair  Shore  ” (f 
Ka\7j  'Aktt]).  Its  beauty  and  fertility  had  attracted 
the  particular  attention  of  the  Zanclaeans,  who  in 
consequence  invited  the  Samians  and  Milesians  (after 
the  capture  of  Miletus  by  the  Persians,  b.c.  494)  to 
establish  themselves  on  this  part  of  the  Sicilian 
coast.  Events,  however,  turned  their  attention  else- 
where, and  they  ended  with  occupying  Zancle  itself. 
(Herod,  vi.  22,  23.)  At  a later  period  the  project 
was  resumed  by  the  Sicilian  chief  Ducetius,  who, 
after  his  expulsion  from  Sicily  and  his  exile  at  Co- 
rinth, returned  at  the  head  of  a body  of  colonists 
from  the  Peloponnese ; and  having  obtained  much 
support  from  the  neighbouring  Siculi,  especially 
from  Archonides,  dynast  of  Herbita,  founded  a city 
on  the  coast,  which  appears  to  have  been  at  first 
called,  like  the  region  itself,  Cale  Acte,  a name  af- 
terwards contracted  into  Calacte.  (Diod.  xii.  8,  29.) 
The  new  colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  into  a 
flourishing  town;  but  we  have  no  subsequent  ac- 
count of  its  fortunes.  Its  coins  testify  its  continued 
existence  as  an  independent  city  previous  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  Roman  dominion ; and  it  appears  to  have 
been  in  Cicero’s  time  a considerable  municipal  town. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  43,  ad  Fam.  xiii.  37.)  Silius 
Italicus  speaks  of  it  as  abounding  in  fish,  “ littus 
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piscosa  Calacte”  (xiv.  251);  and  its  name,  though 
omitted  by  Pliny,  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in 
the  Itineraries ; but  there  is  considerable  difficulty 
in  regard  to  its  position.  The  distances  given  in 
the  Tabula,  however  (12  M.  P.  from  Alaesa,  and  30 
M.  P.  from  Cephaloedium),  coincide  with  the  site  of 
the  modern  village  of  Caronia,  on  the  shore  below 
which  Fazello  tells  us  that  ruins  and  vestiges  of  an 
ancient  city  were  still  visible  in  his  time.  Cluverius, 
who  visited  the  locality,  speaks  with  admiration  of' 
the  beauty  and  pleasantness  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  “ littoris  excellens  amoenitas  et  pulchritudo,” 
which  rendered  it  fully  worthy  of  its  ancient  name. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  291 ; Fazell.  i.  p.  383;  Tab.  Peut. 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  92  ; where  the  numbers,  however, 
are  certainly  corrupt.)  The  celebrated  Greek  rheto- 
rician Caecilius,  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, was  a native  of  Calacte  (or,  as  Athenaeus 
writes  it,  Cale  Acte),  whence  he  derived  the  surname 
of  Calactinus.  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


CALAGUM,  seems  to  be  a town  of  the  Meldi,  a 
Gallic  people  on  the  Matrona  {Marne).  If  latinum 
is  Meaux,  Calagum  of  the  Table  may  be  Chailly, 
which  is  placed  in  the  Table  at  18  M.  P.  from  Fixtu- 
inum,  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  latinum.  [G.L.] 

CALAGURRIS  (Calagorris,  Calaguris,  KaAd- 
yovpis,  Strab.  iii.  p.  161 ; KaXdyvpov,  Appian.  B.  C. 
i.  112:  Eth.  Calagurritani : Calahorra),  a city  of 
the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  stood  upon 
a rocky  hill  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
(Auson.  Epist.  xxv.  57,  haerens  scopulis  Calo- 
gorris),  on  the  high  road  from  Caesaraugusta  {Za- 
ragoza) to  Legio  VII.  Gemina  {Leoni),  49  M.  P.  above 
the  former  city  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  393).  It  is  first 
mentioned  in  the  Celtiberian  War  (b.c.  186:  Liv. 
xxxix.  21);  but  it  obtained  a horrible  celebrity  in 
the  war  with  Sertorius,  by  whom  it  was  success- 
fully defended  against  Pompey.  It  was  one  of  the 
last  cities  which  remained  faithful  to  Sertorius ; and, 
after  his  death,  the  people  of  Calagurris  resolved  to 
share  his  fate.  Besieged  by  Pompey’s  legate  Afra- 
nius,  they  added  to  an  heroic  obstinacy  like  that  of 
Saguntum,  Numantia,  and  Zaragoza,  a feature  of 
horror  which  has  scarcely  a parallel  in  history : in 
the  extremity  of  famine,  the  citizens  slaughtered 
their  wives  and  children,  and,  after  satisfying  pre- 
sent hunger,  salted  the  remainder  of  the  flesh  for 
future  use  ! The  capture  and  destruction  of  the 
city  put  an  end  to  the  Sertorian  War  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.,  Epit.  xciii.;  Appian.  B.  C.  i.  112; 
Flor.  iii.  23;  Val.  Max.  vii.  6,  ext.  3;  Juv.  xv.  93; 
Oros.  V.  23). 

Under  the  empire,  Calagurris  was  a municipium 
with  the  civitas  Romana,  and  belonged  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  was 
sumamed  Nassica  in  contra-distinction  to  Cala- 
GURHis  Fibularia,  a stipendiary  town  in  the  same 
neighbourhood  (Liv.  Fr.  xci.;  Plin.  1.  c.  calls  the 
peoples  respectively  Calaguritani  Nassici  and  Cala- 
guritani  Fihularenses).  The  latter  place  seems  to 
be  the  Calagurris  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  forming 
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one  community  with  Osca  (5.  C.  i.  60 : Calaguri- 
tani  qui  erant  cum  Oscensibus  contributi),  and 
must  be  looked  for  near  Osca,  in  all  probability  at 
Loarre^  NW.  of  Huesca;  but  several  writers  take 
Loarre  for  Calagurris  Nassica  and  Calahorra  for 
the  other.  (See  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  447.) 

Whichever  way  the  question  of  name  be  decided, 
there  still  remains  some  doubt  whether  the  city  N. 
of  the  Ebro  (^Loarre'),  ought  not  to  be  regarded,  on 
account  of  its  close  connection  with  Osca,  as  the  one 
so  renowned  in  the  Sertorian  War.  A similar  doubt 
affects  the  numerous  coins  which  bear  the  name  of 
Calagurris ; but  the  best  numismatists  regard  them 
as  belonging  all  to  Calagurris  Nassica.  They  are 
all  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  and  the 
various  epigraphs  give  the  city  the  surnames,  some- 
times of  Nassica,  sometimes  of  Julia,  and  testify 
to  its  having  been  a municipium.  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  255,  vol.  iii.  p.  22  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  34,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  67 ; Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  1 19 ; 
Eckliel,  vol.  i.  pp.  39 — 41;  Rasche,  s.  u.)  The  fa- 
vour it  enjoyed  under  Augustus  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  he  had  a body-guard  of  its  people  (Suet.  Octav. 

Calagurris  (^Calahorra.,  in  this  case,  without 
doubt)  is  celebrated  in  literary  history  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  rhetorician  Quinctilian,  and,  according 
to  some,  of  the  first  Christian  poet,  Prudentius, 
whom  others  make  a native  of  Caesaraugusta. 
( Auson.  de  Prof.  i.  7 ; Prudent.  Hymn.  iv.  3 1 , Pe- 
risteph.  i.  117).  [P.  S.] 

CALAGURRIS,  a place  in  Aquitania,  on  the  road 
between  Lugdunum  Convenarum  and  Tolosa,  accord- 
ing to  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  is  marked  26  M.  P. 
from  Lugdunum.  D’Anville  fixes  it  at  Cazeres, 
others  at  S.  Martorris,  both  of  them  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  in  the  department  of  Haute- 
Gar  onne.  The  distance  from  Lugdunum  (<Si.  Ber- 
trand de  Comminges)  must  be  measured  along  the 
Garonne.  The  places  between  Calagurris  and  To- 
losa, namely  Aquae  Siccae  and  Vernosole,  seem  to 
oe  identified  by  their  names,  and  Calagurris  ought 
not  to  be  doubtful.  Cazeres  and  S.  Martorris  are 
not  far  distant  from  one  another,  and  mosaic  pave- 
ments and  other  remains  are  said  to  have  been  found 
at  one  or  both.  [G.  L.] 

CALAMA  (to  KaAa/xa,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  a small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which  was,  visited  by 
Nearchus  and  his  fleet.  The  modem  name  appears 
to  be  Churmut.  In  an  old  Portuguese  map  the 
place  is  called  Rio  de  la  Kalameta,  which  seems,  as 
Vincent  has  suggested,  to  be  intermediate  between 
the  ancient  form  Kalama  and  the  more  modern 
Churmut.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i. 
p.239.)  [V,] 

CALAMAE  (KaKdp.ai),  a village  of  Messenia 
near  Limnae,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
frontiers  of  Laconia,  is  represented  by  the  modern 
village  of  Kalami,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  NW.  of  Kalamdta:  the  latter  is  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Pharae,  and  must  not  be  confounded 
with  Kalami.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  § 3;  Pol.  v.  92;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  183;  Bo- 
' laye,  Recherches,  p.  105;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Pelo- 
ponnes,  p.  2 ) 

CALAMI'NAE.  Pliny  (ii.  95,  and  Harduin’s 
Note)  mentions  among  floating  islands  some  called 
Calaminaein  Lydia.  See  Groskurd’s  Note  (Transl. 
of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  624).  [G.  L.] 

CALAMUS  (KdAugos),  a town  of  Phoenicia, 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  17)  as  following  Trieris. 


CALATIA. 

Polybius  (v.  68)  speaks  of  it  being  burnt  down  by 
Antiochus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALAMYDE,  a city  of  Crete,  of  which  the  Coast- 
describer  (^Geogr.  Graec.  Min.  vol.  ii.  p.  496),  who 
alone  has  recorded  the  name  of  the  place,  says  that 
it  M’^as  to  the  W.  of  Lissus  and  30  stadia  from  Criu- 
Metopon.  Mr.  Pashley  (^Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  124)  has 
fixed  the  site  on  the  summit  of  the  ridge  between  the 
vallies  Kontokyneghi  and  Kdntanos:  on  the  W.  and 
SW.  sides  of  the  city  the  walls  may  be  traced  for 
300  or  400  paces;  on  the  E.  they  extend  about  100 
paces;  while  on  the  S.  the  ridge  narrows,  and  the 
wall,  adapting  itself  to  the  natural  features  of  the 
hill,  has  not  a length  of  more  than  20  paces.  This 
wall  is  composed  of  polygonal  stones,  which  have  not 
been  touched  by  the  chisel.  [E.  B.  J.  1 

CALARNA.  [Aknae.] 

CALASARNA  (KuKdaapva),  a town  in  the  in- 
terior of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo  (vi.  p. 
254),  who  affords  no  clue  to  its  position.  It  has 
been  placed  by  Italian  topographers  in  Bruttium 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  215);  but  Strabo,  who  menticms 
it  together  with  Grumentum  and  Vertinae  (the 
latter  of  which  is  equally  unknown),  assigns  them 
all  three  to  Lucania.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATHA'NA,  a town  of  Thessaly  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotiq  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 
CALA'rHIUS  MONS.  [Messenia.] 
CALA'TIA  (KaAaria:  Eth.  Calatinus),  was  the 
name  of  two  cities  on  the  confines  of  Samnium  and 
Campania,  which,  from  their  proximity,  have  often 
been  confounded  with  one  another.  Indeed,  it  is  not 
always  possible  to  tell  to  which  of  the  two  some 
passages  of  ancient  writers  refer.  1.  A city  of 
Samnium,  in  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus,  the  site 
of  which  is  retained  by  the  modern  Caiazzo,  a small 
town  on  a hill,  about  a mile  N.  of  that  river,  and 
10  miles  NE.  of  Capua.  This  is  certainly  the  town 
meant  by  Livy,  when  he  speaks  of  Hannibal  as  de- 
scending from  Samnium  into  Campania  “ per  Alli*- 
fanum  CalatinumqueeiGdXexmTa  agrum”  (xxii.  13), 
and  again  in  another  passage  (xxiii.  14)  he  describes 
Marcellus  as  marching  from  Casilinum  to  Calatia, 
and  thence  crossing  the  Vulturnus,  and  proceeding 
by  Saticula  and  Suessula  to  Nola.  Here  also  the 
Samnite  Calatia,  north  of  the  Vulturnus,  must  be 
the  one  intended.  At  an  earlier  period  we  find  it 
repeatedly  noticed  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Samnites,  and  always  in  connection  with 
places  in  or  near  the  valley  of  the  Vulturnus. 
Thus,  in  b.  c.  305,  Calatia  and  Sora  were  taken 
by  the  latter  (Liv.  ix.  43);  seven  years  before  we 
are  told  that  Atina  and  Calatia  were  taken  by 
the  consul  C.  Junius  Bubulcus  (Id.  ix.  28)  : and 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Calatia,  where 
the  Roman  legions  were  encamped  previous  to  the 
disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks  (Id.  ix.  2),  was  also 
the  Samnite  and  not  the  Campanian  city.  [Cau- 
Diuai.]  But  after  the  Second  Punic  War  we  find 
no  notice  in  history,  which  appears  to  refer  to  it,  and 
it  probably  declined,  like  most  of  the  Samnite  towns, 
after  the  time  of  Sulla.  Inscriptions,  however,  still 
preserved  at  Caiazzo,  attest  its  existence  as  a con- 
siderable municipal  towm  under  the  Roman  Empke: 
and  a portion  of  the  ancient  walls,  of  a very  massive 
style  of  construction,  is  still  visible.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  p.  430 — 434;  Maffei,  Mus.  Veron.  p.  354; 
Orell.  Inscr,  140.)  In  one  of  these  inscriptions 
we  find  the  name  written  “ Mun.  Caiat;”  and  the 
same  form  occurs  on  coins  which  have  the  legend 
CAIATINO. 
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2.  A citj  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Capua  and  Beneventum.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  249,  vi.  p.  203.)  Strabo’s  precise  testimony  on 
this  point  is  confirmed  by  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
places  it  six  miles  from  Capua,  as  well  as  by  Appian 
C.  iii.  40),  who  speaks  of  Galatia  and  Casilinum 
as  two  towns  on  the  opposite  sides  of  Capua. 
There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt  of  the  existence  of  a 
Campanian  town  of  the  name,  quite  distinct  from 
that  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  and  this  is  confirmed  by 
the  existeivce  of  ruins  at  a place  still  called  le 
Galazze,  about  half  way  between  Caserta  and  Mad- 
daloni.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  268 ; Pelle- 
grini, Discorsi  della  Campania^  vol.  i.  p.  372;  Eo- 
manelli,  vol.  iiu  p.  588.) 

The  following  historical  notices  evidently  relate  to 
this  city.  In  b.  c.  216,  the  Atellani  and  Calatini 
are  mentioned  as  revolting  to  Hannibal  after  the 
battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  xxii.  61):  but  in  b.  c.  211, 
both  cities  were  again  reduced  to  submission,  and 
severely  punished  by  the  Romans  for  their  defection. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  inhabitants  of  Atella  were 
compelled  to  remove  to  Calatia.  (Liv.  xxvi.  16,  34, 
xxvii.  3.)  The  latter  appears,  again,  to  have  taken 
an  active  part  in  the  Social  War,  and  was  punished 
for  this  by  Sulla,  who  incorporated  it  with  the  ter- 
ritory of  Capua,  as  a dependency  of  that  city.  But 
it  was  restored  to  independence  by  Caesar,  and  a colony 
of  veterans  established  there,  who  after  his  death  were 
among  the  fir.st  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Octavian. 
(Lib.  Colon,  p.  232 ; Appian,  B.  C iii.  40 ; Cic.  ad 
Att.  xvi.  8;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  61;  Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
pp.  252,  296.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a town  still 
flourishing  in  his  time,  and  its  continued  municipal 
existence  is  attested  by  inscriptions,  as  well  as  by 
Pliny  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Gruter.  Inscr.  p.  59.  6);  but 
it  must  have  subsequently  fallen  into  decay,  as  not- 
withstanding its  position  on  the  Via  Appia,  the  name 
is  omitted  by  two  out  of  the  three  Itineraries.  It 
was  probably,  therefore,  at  this  time  a mere  village : 
the  period  of  its  final  extinction  is  unknown ; but  a 
church  of  S.  Maria  ad  Calatiam  is  mentioned  in 
ecclesiastical  records  as  late  as  the  12th  century. 
(Pellegrini,  1.  c.  p.  374.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALATUM.  [Galatum.] 

CALAUREIA  (Ka\aupeia:  Eth.  KaXavpeirTjs'), 
a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf  opposite  Pogon, 
the  liarbour  of  Troezen.  It  possessed  an  ancient 
temple  of  Paseidon,  which  was  considered  an  invio- 
lable asylum;  and  this  god  is  said  to  have  received 
the  island  from  Apollo  in  exchange  for  Delos.  The 
temple  was  the  place  of  meeting  of  an  ancient  Am- 
phictyony,  consisting  of  the  representatives  of  the 
seven  cities  of  Hermione,  Epidaurus,  Aegina,  Athens, 
Prasiae,  Nauplia,  and  Orchomenus  of  Boeotia:  the 
place  of  Nauplia  was  subsequently  represented  by 
Argos,  and  that  of  Prasiae  by  Sparta.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  374;  Pans.  ii.  33.  § 2.) 

It  was  in  this  temple  that  Demosthenes  took  re- 
fuge when  pursued  by  the  emissaries  of  Antipater, 
and  it  was  here  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by 
poison.  The  inhabitants  of  Calaureia  erected  a 
statue  to  the  great  orator  within  the  peribolus  of  the 
temple,  and  paid  divine  honours  to  him.  (Strab. 
Paus.  U.  cc.;  Plut.  Bern.  29,  seq.;  Lucian,  Encom. 
Dem.  28,  seq.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  pp.  369,  373),  that  Calaureia 
was  30  stadia  in  circuit,  and  was  separated  from 
the  continent  by  a strait  of  four  stadia.  Pausanias 
(1.  c.)  mentions  a second  island  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  named  SrH.\EiuA,  afterwards  Hieka,  con- 
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taining  a temple  of  Athena  Apatmda,  and  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a strait  so  narrow  and  shallow 
that  there  was  a passage  over  it  on  foot.  At  present 
there  is  only  one  island;  but  as  this  island  consists 
of  two  hilly  peninsulas  united  by  a narrow  sandbank, 
we  may  conclude  with  Leake  that  this  bank  is  of 
recent  formation,  and  that  the  present  island  com- 
prehends what  was  formerly  the  two  islands  of  Ca- 
laureia and  Hiera.  It  is  now  called  Poro,  or  the 
ford,  because  the  narrow  strait  is  fordable,  as  it  was 
in  ancient  times. 

The  remains  of  the  temple  of  Poseidon  were  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Chandler  in  1765,  near  the  centre  of 
the  island.  He  found  here  a small  Doric  temple, 
reduced  to  an  inconsiderable  heap  of  ruins ; and  even 
most  of  them  have  since  been  carried  off  for  building 
purposes.  (Chandler,  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  261 ; Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  450,  seq.;  Ross,  Wanderimgen  in 
Griechmland,  vol.  ii.  p.  5,  seq.) 

CALBIS.  [Indus.] 

CALCA'RIA,  a place  in  southern  Gallia,  on  the 
road  from  Marseille  to  Fossae  Marianae  or  Foz-hs- 
Martigues,  14  M.  P.  from  Massilia,  and  34  from 
Fossae  Marianae.  This  road  must  have  run  from 
Marseille  round  the  Etang  de  Berre,  and  the  dis- 
tances lead  us  to  place  Calcaria  at  the  ford  of  the 
Cadiere,  14  M.  P.  from  Marseille.  [G.  L.] 

CALCA'RIA,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  second 
Itinerary,  9 miles  from  Eburacum  (Yorh).  The 
termination  -caster,  the  presence  of  Roman  remains, 
and  the  geological  condition  of  the  country,  all  point 
to  the  present  town  of  Tadcaster,  as  the  modern 
equivalent.  So  does  the  distance.  Newton  Kyme, 
a little  higher  up  the  river,  has  by  some  writers  been 
preferred : the  general  opinion,  however,  favours 
Tadcaster.  [R.G.L.] 

CALCUA.  [Nalcua.] 

CALE  or  CAL  EM  {Porto  or  Oporto'),  a city  on 
the  S.  border  of  Gallaecia,  in  Spain,  on  the  N.  side 
of  the  Durius  {Douro)  near  its  mouth ; and  on  the 
high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara  Augusta,  35  M.  P. 
south  of  the  latter  place.  (Sallust,  ap.  Serv.  ad 
Virg.  Aen.  vii.  728,  reading  Gallaecia  for  Gallia; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  421;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxi.  5,  xiv.  70.) 
It  may  possibly  be  the  Caladunum  (KaAddourop) 
of  Ptolemy,  the  termination  denoting  its  situation  on 
a hill  (ii.  6.  § 39).  Though  thus  barely  mentioned 
by  ancient  writers,  its  position  must  early  have 
made  it  a considerable  port;  so  that  it  came  to  be 
called  Portus  Cale,  whence  the  name  of  Portugal 
has  been  derived.  The  modern  city  0-Porto  (i.  e. 
the  Port)  stands  a little  E.  of  the  site  of  Cale,  which 
is  believed  to  be  occupied  by  the  market  town  of 
Gaya.  [P.  S.] 

CALE- ACTE  (Ka^)?  ’A/ct:^:  Eth.  KaAa/CTtTTjv, 
KaAoaKTirrjs,  KaXaKTalos,  Ka\od.KTios,  Steph.  B.: 
Akte),  a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Crete,  whose  domain 
was  probably  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Phalasaraian, 
and  on  the  W.  and  S.  by  the  Polyrrhenian  territory. 
A district  called  Akte,  in  the  region  of  Mesoghia,  has 
been  identified  with  it.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
57.)  This  place  has  been  by  some  commentators 
on  the  New  Testament  confounded  with  the  Fair 
Havens  (KaAol  Aipej/es),  to  which  St.  Paul  came  in 
his  voyage  to  Italy  {Acts,  xxvii.  8),  and  w’hich  is 
situated  on  the  S.  of  the  island.  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol. 
i.  p.  440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALEDO'NIA  {Eth.  Caledonius),  the  northern 
part  of  Britannia.  The  name  is  variously  derived. 
In  the  present  Welsh,  celydd  = a sheltered  place,  a 
retreat,  a woody  shelter  (see  Owen’s  Diet.),  the 
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plural  foim  of  which  is  celeddon.  In  the  same 
language  called  = thistle  stalks.  Name  for  name, 
the  former  of  these  words  gives  us  the  preferable 
etjm.ology  for  Caledonia.  Growth  for  growth,  that 
of  the  thistle  predominates  over  that  of  timber.  As 
far  as  the  opinion  of  the  native  critics  goes,  the  former 
etymology  is  the  more  current. 

Whatever  may  be  its  meaning,  the  root  Coded 
(or  Caledon)  is  British.  It  may  or  may  not  have 
been  native  as  well,  i.  e.  if  we  suppose  (a  doubtful 
point)  that  the  Caledonii  were  notably  different  from 
the  Britanni.  Pliny  (iv.  16.  s.  30)  is  the  first 
author  in  whose  text  it  appears ; but,  as  it  appears 
in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3)  also,  and  as  Ptolemy’s  sources 
were  in  certain  cases  earlier  than  those  of  Pliny,  or 
even  Caesar,  there  is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to 
have  been  a name  one  whit  newer  than  that  of  any 
other  ancient  nation.  The  Dicalidones  of  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  are  most  probably  the  same 
population  under  a designation  augmented  by  a de- 
rivational or  inflexional  prefix. 

The  import  of  the  term  is  not  less  doubtful  than 
its  etymology.  With  the  later  wiiters  it  is  wide; 
and  Caledonia  is  the  term  expressive  of  one  of  the 
great  primary  divisions  of  the  populations  of  the 
Britannic  islanders ; coinciding,  nearly,  with  the 
present  kingdom  of  Scotland,  as  opposed  to  England 
and  Ireland.  But,  assuredly,  this  was  not  its  ori- 
ginal power.  Aristotle  knows  no  distinction  between 
southern  and  northern  Britain.  He  merely  knows 
the  one  between  Albion  (Great  Britain)  and  lerne 
(Ireland).  Mela  differs  from  Aristotle  only  in 
writing  Britannia  instead  of  Albion.  The  Orcades 
and  the  Hemodae  {Hebrides)  he  knows ; but  he 
knows  no  Caledonia. 

Pliny,  as  aforesaid,  is  the  first  author  who  men- 
tions Caledonia;  Tacitus  {Agr.  11)  the  one  who 
deals  with  it  most  fully.  The  authorities,  however, 
are  the  same  in  both.  The  one  wrote  as  the  biogra- 
pher of  Agricola;  the  other  evidently  bases  his  state- 
ments on  the  information  supplied  by  that  com- 
mander,— “ triginta  pro pe  jam  annis  notitiam  ejus 
Romanis  annis  non  ultra  vicinitatem  silvae  Cale- 
doniae  propagantibus.”  (Plin.  1.  c.) 

Solinus  gives  us  the  following  mysterious  passage. 
He  speaks  of  the  Caledonieus  angulus,  and  con- 
tinues — “ in  quo  recessu  Ulyxem  Caledoniae  ap- 
pulsum  manifestat  ara  Graecis  litteris  scripta 
voturn  ” (c.  22).  To  refer  this  to  a mistaken  or 
inaccurate  application  of  the  well-known  passage  of 
Tacitus,  wherein  he  speaks  of  Ulysses  having  been 
carried  as  far  as  Germany,  of  his  having  founded 
Asciburgium^  of  his  having  an  altar  raised  to  his 
honour,  and  of  the  name  of  Laertes  being  inscribed 
thereon  {Germ.  3),  would  be  to  cut  the  Gordian 
knot  rather  than  to  unloose  it ; besides  which,  the  ex- 
planation of  the  Caledonian  Ulysses  by  means  of  the 
German  would  only  be  the  illustration  of  obscwrum 
•per  obscurius.  Again,  the  traditions  that  connect 
the  name  of  Ulysses  with  Lisbon  {Ulyssae  pons) 
must  be  borne  in  mind.  Upon  the  whole,  the  state- 
ment of  Solinus  is  inexplicable ; though,  possibly, 
w'hen  the  history  of  Fiction  has  received  more 
criticism  than  it  has  at  present,  some  small  light 
may  be  thrown  upon  it.  It  may  then  appear  that 
Ulysses  — and  many  other  so-called  Hellenic  heroes 
like  him  — are  only  Greek  in  the  way  that  Orlando 
or  Riiialdo  are  Italian,  i.  e.  referable  to  the  country 
whose  poems  have  most  immortalised  them.  A 
Phoenician,  Gallic,  Iberic,  or  even  a German  Ulysses, 
whose  exploits  formed  the  basis  of  a Greek  poem,  is, 
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in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  no  more  im- 
probable than  the  fact  of  a Welsh  Ai'thur  celebrated 
in  the  poems  of  France  and  Italy. 

In  continuing  our  notice  of  the  earlier  classical 
texts,  Ptolemy  will  be  taken  before  Tacitus.  He 
presents  more  than  one  difficulty.  When  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  speaks  of  the  Piets  being 
divided  into  two  gentes,  the  T>\~calidones  and  Vec- 
turiones,  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  means  by 
the  former  term  any  population  different  from  that 
of  the  simple  Caledonians.  His  whole  text  con- 
firms this  view.  Equally  difficult  is  it  to  separate 
the  Z)^-calidones  fi'om  the  Oceanus  Deucaledonius 
QriKeavhs  KaKovpevos  Aovr}Ka\if]d6vios)  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3) ; however  difficult  it  may  be  to  determine 
whether  the  ocean  gave  the  name  to  the  population  or 
the  population  to  the  ocean.  Now,  the  Deucaledonian 
ocean  is  on  the  south-western  side  of  Scotland ; at 
least,  it  is  more  west  than  east.  The  Chersonesus 
of  the  Novantae,  and  the  estuary  of  the  Clota  (the 
mull  of  Galloway  and  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde)  are 
among  the  first  localities  noticed  in  the  Description 
of  the  Northern  Side  of  the  Britannic  Island 
Albion,  above  which  lies  the  Ocean  called  Devr- 
calidonian. 

Now  the  Caledonii  of  Ptolemy  are  to  a certain 
extent  the  same  as  the  coastmen  of  the  Deucali- 
donian  Ocean,  and,  to  a certain  extent,  they  are 
different.  Their  area  begins  at  the  Lelamnonian 
Bay  and  reaches  to  the  Varar  Aestuary,  and,  to  the 
north  of  these,  lies  the  Caledonian  Forest  (KaA.?;- 
bovios  Spoghs,  Ptol.  1.  c.).  Dealing  with  Loch  Fyne 
and  the  Murray  Firth  as  the  ec;[uivalents  to  the 
Lelamnonian  Bay  and  the  Varar  Aestuary,  the 
Caledonii  stretch  across  Scotland  from  Inverary  to 
Inverness.  Still,  in  the  eyes  of  Ptolemy,  these  are 
only  one  out  of  the  many  of  the  North  British 
populations.  The  Cantae,  the  Vacomagi,  and  others 
are  conterminous  with  them,  and,  to  all  ap- 
pearances, bear  names  of  equal  value.  There  is  no 
such  thing  in  Ptolemy  as  Caledonia  and  the  dwi- 
sions  and  sub-divisions  of  Caledonia  — there  is 
nothing  generic,  so  to  say,  in  his  phraseology. 

The  Caledonia  of  Tacitus  is  brought  as  far  south 
as  the  Grampians  at  least,  possibly  as  far  south  as 
the  valleys  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  Cale- 
donia, too,  of  Tacitus  is  more  or  less  generic,  at  least 
the  Horesti  seem  to  have  been  considered  to  be  a 
people  of  Caledonia  just  as  Kent  is  a part  of 
England. 

Putting  the  above  statements  together,  looking  at 
the  same  time  to  certain  other  circumstances,  such 
as  the  physical  condition  of  the  country  and  the 
nature  of  the  Ptolemaic  authorities,  we  may  pro- 
bably come  to  the  belief  that,  until  the  invasion  of 
Agricola,  Caledonia  was  a word  of  a comparatively 
restricted  signification  — that  it  denoted  a woody 
district  — that  it  extended  from  Loch  Fyne  to 
the  Murray  Firth  — that  the  people  who  inhabited 
it  were  called  Caledonians  by  the  Britons,  and 
Di-caledonians  (Black  Caledonians?)  by  the  Hiber- 
nians — that  Ptolemy  took  his  name  for  the  ocean 
from  an  Irish,  for  the  people  and  the  forest  from  a 
British,  source — that  the  western  extension  of  these 
proper  Ptolemaic  Caledonians  came  sufficiently  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  rampart  of  Agricola  to 
become  known  to  that  commander  — and  that  it  was 
extended  by  him  to  all  the  populations  (east  as  well 
as  west)  north  of  that  rampart,  so  becoming  more 
and  more  general. 

Such  seems  to  be  the  history  of  the  word.  As  to 
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the  original  tract  itself,  the  question  lies  open  to  a 
refinement  on  one  or  two  of  the  details.  The  Silva 
Caledonia  of  Ptolemy  lies  north  of  the  Caledonii, 
i.  e.  north  of  Loch  Ness,  &c.  But  this  is  a country 
in  the  heart  of  the  gneiss,  where  forests  can  scarcely 
have  existed,  except  so  far  as  there  is  a tract  of 
the  old  red  sandstone  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Inverness.  The  trae  forest  can  scarcely  have  lain 
north  of  a line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Clyde 
to  Stonehaven  — this  being  the  southern  limit  of 
the  barren  and  treeless  gneiss.  Again  — though 
this  is  a mere  point  of  detail  — Loch  Linhe  may  be 
a better  equivalent  to  the  Sinus  Lelamnonius  than 
Loch  Fyne. 

Caledonia,  then,  was  in  its  general  sense  a 
political  term,  denoting  the  part  of  Albion  north  of 
Agricola’s  boundary.  Beyond  this,  the  Roman 
remains  are  next  to  none.  ( See  Wilson’s  PrehistoHc 
Annals  of  Scotland.') 

How  far  does  the  following  passage  in  Tacitus 
(^Agric.  11)  suggest  an  ethnological  signification  as 
well  ? — “ Rutilae  Caledoniam  habitantium  comae, 
magni  artus  Germanicam  originem  adseverant.”  In 
the  first  place,  the  German  origin  is  an  inference — 
ihe  facts  being  the  large  limbs  and  the  sandy  hair. 
The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  to  be  collected 
from  its  context  in  the  Agricola,  and  from  the  eth- 
nological principles  that  guided  Tacitus,  as  col- 
lected from  the  Germania.  The  chief  distinctive 
character  of  the  German  was  his  want  of  towns,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  his  settled  habitations.  The 
one  separated  him  from  the  Gaul,  the  other  from 
the  Sarmatian.  Where  each  occurred  there  was, 
quoad  hoc,  a German  characteristic.  Now  there 
were  fewer  towns  in  North  than  in  South  Britain. 
This  directed  the  attention  of  the  historian  towards 
Germany.  Then,  there  were  the  limbs  and  hair. 
What  was  this  worth  ? The  Britons  were  not 
small  men;  so  that  if  there  were  a notable  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  Caledonians,  the  latter  must 
have  been  gigantic.  Their  military  prowess,  pro- 
bably, magnified  their  stature.  Nor  yet  were  the 
Britons  dark.  The  Silurians,  who  were  so,  are 
treated  as  exceptional.  Hence  their  stature  and 
complexion  are  mere  questions  of  moi’e  or  less. 
The  combination  of  these  facts  should  guard  us 
against  too  hastily  denying  the  Keltic  origin  of  even 
the  most  Caledonian  of  the  Caledonians. 

Whether  they  were  Britons  or  Gaels,  is  noticed 
under  PiCTi,  ScoTi.  Probably  they  were  Britons. 

The  previous  view  favours  the  derivation  from  Cale- 
don = forest,  hs  opposed  to  Called  = Thistle  stalk. 

The  further  the  Romans  went  north  the  ruder 
they  found  the  manners.  Xiphilinus,  speaking 
after  Dion  Cassius,  thus  describes  the  chief  tribes : — 
“ Among  the  Britons,”  (observe,  this  name  is  con- 
tinued beyond  the  wall),  “ the  two  greatest  tribes 
are  the  Caledonii  and  Meatae;  for  even  the  names 
of  the  others  may  be  said  to  be  merged  in  these. 
The  Meatae  dwell  close  to  the  wall  — the  Cale- 
donians beyond  them  — having  neither  walls,  nor 
cities,  nor  tilth,  but  living  by  pasturage,  by  the 
chase,  and  on  certain  berries;  for  of  their  fish  they 
never  taste.  They  live  in  tents,  naked  and  bare- 
footed, having  wives  in  common.  Their  state  is  demo- 
cratical.  They  fight  from  chariots : their  arms  consist 
of  a shield  and  a short  spear  with  a brazen  knob  at 
the  extremity;  they  use  daggers  also.”  (Ixxvi.  12.) 

For  the  chief  populations  of  Caledonia,  in  the 
wider  sense  of  the  term,  and  for  the  history  of  the 
country^  see  Britan^oa.  [R.  G.  L.] 
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CALE'LA  {Ka\i]Xr\),  a place  in  Apulia,  men- 
tioned only  by  Polybius  (iii.  101),  who  tells  us 
that  Minucius  encamped  there,  when  Hannibal 
had  established  himself  at  Gerunium.  He  calls 
it  &Kpa,  by  which  he  probably  means  a “ castellum,” 
or  small  fortified  town,  and  tells  us  it  was  in  the 
territory  of  Larinum  ; but  its  exact  position  cannot 
be  ascertained.  It  appears  from  his  narrative  to 
have  been  somewhat  more  than  16  stadia  from 
Gerunium.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALENTES  AQUAE.  [Aquae  Calidae.] 

CALENTUM  (prob.  Cazalla  near  Alaniz),  a 
town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  famous  for  its  manufac- 
ture of  a sort  of  tiles  light  enough  to  swim  on  water 
(Plin.  XXXV.  14.  s.  49;  Vitruv.  ii.  3;  comp.  Strab. 
xiii.  p.  615;  Schneider,  ad  Eclog.  Phys.  p.  88; 
Caro,  Antig.  iii.  70).  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  city 
of  the  Callenses  Emanici,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 . 
s.  3).  [P.  S.] 

CALES  (KcJAtjs:  Eth.  KaArji'tis,  Calenus : Calvi), 
one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of  Campania,  si- 
tuated in  the  northern  part  of  that  province,  on  the 
road  from  Teanum  to  Casilinum.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.) 
When  it  first  appears  in  history  it  is  called  an  Au- 
sonian  city  (Liv.  viii.  16):  and  was  not  included  in 
Campania  in  the  earlier  and  more  restricted  sense  of 
that  term.  [Campania.]  Its  antiquity  is  attested 
by  Virgil,  who  associates  the  people  of  Cales  with 
their  neighbours  the  Aurunci  and  the  Sidicini.  (Ae». 
vii.  728.)  Silius  Italicus  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Calais  the  son  of  Boreas,  (viii.  514.)  In  b.c.  332, 
the  inhabitants  of  Cales  are  first  mentioned  as  taking 
up  arms  against  the  Romans  in  conjunction  with 
their  neighbours  the  Sidicini,  but  with  little  success; 
they  were  easily  defeated,  and  their  city  taken  and 
occupied  with  a Roman  garrison.  The  conquest 
was,  however,  deemed  worthy  of  a triumph,  and 
the  next  year  was  further  secured  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a colony  of  2,500  citizens  vrith  Latin  rights. 
(Liv.  viii.  16;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Fast.  Triumph.) 
From  this  time  Cales  became  one  of  the  strongholds 
of  the  Roman  power  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  though 
its  territory  was  repeatedly  ravaged  both  by  the 
Samnites,  and  at  a later  period  by  Hannibal,  no  at- 
tempt seems  to  have  been  made  upon  the  city  itself. 
(Liv.  X.  20,  xxii.  13,  15,  xxiii.  31,  &c.)  It,  how- 
ever, suffered  so  severely  from  the  ravages  of  the  war 
that  in  b.  c.  209  it  was  one  of  the  tw'elve  colonies 
which  declared  their  inability  to  furnish  any  further 
supplies  of  men  or  money  (Liv.  xxvii.  9),  and  was 
in  consequence  punished  at  a later  period  by  the 
imposition  of  heavier  contributions.  (Id.  xxix.  15.) 
In  the  days  of  Cicero  it  was  evidently  a flourishing 
and  populous  town,  and  for  some  reason  or  other 
enjoyed  the  special  favour  and  protection  of  the 
great  orator.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  31,  ad  Earn. 
ix.  13,  ad  Att.  vii.  14,  &c.)  He  terms  it  a Muni- 
cipium,  and  it  retained  the  same  rank  under  the 
Roman  Empire  (Tac.  vi.  15;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9): 
its  continued  prosperity  is  attested  by  Strabo,  who 
calls  it  a considerable  city,  though  inferior  to 
Teanum  (v.  p.  237 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68),  as  well  as  by 
inscriptions  and  existing  remains : but  no  fui*ther 
mention  of  it  occurs  in  histoiy.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  M.  Vinicius,  the  son-in-law  of  Geraianicus, 
and  patron  of  Velleius  Paterculus.  (Tac.  1.  c.) 
Cales  was  situated  on  a branch  of  the  Via  Latina, 
which  led  from  Teanum  direct  to  Casilinum,  and 
there  joined  the  Appian  Way;  it  was  rather  more 
than  flve  miles  distant  from  Teanum,  and  above  seven 
from  Casilinum.  Its  prosperity  was  owing,  in  great 
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iTieasuve,  to  the  fertility  of  its  territory,  which  im- 
mediately adjoined  the  celebrated  “ Falermis  ager,” 
and  was  scarcely  inferior  to  that  favoured  district  in 
the  excellence  of  its  wines,  the  praises  of  which  are 
repeatedly  sung  by  Horace.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  9, 
31.  9,  iv.  12.  14;  Juv.  i.  69;  Strab.  v.  p.  243; 
Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8.)  So  fertile  a district  could  not 
but  be  an  object  of  desire,  and  we  find  that  besides 
the  original  Roman  colony,  great  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Gales  was  repeatedly  portioned  out  to  fresh 
settlers  : first  in  the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  afterwards 
under  Augustus.  (Lib.  Golon.  p.  232.)  Gales  was 
also  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  implements  of 
husbandry,  and  of  a particular  kind  of  earthenware 
vessels,  called  from  their  origin  Galenae.  (Gato,  R.R. 
135;  Varr.  ap.  Nontum,  xv.  p.  545.) 

After  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Gales  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  ravages  of  successive  in- 
vaders, and  in  the  9 th  century  had  almost  ceased  to 
exist : but  was  revived  by  the  Normans. 

The  modern  city  of  Calvi  retains  its  episcopal 
rank,  but  is  a very  poor  and  decayed  place.  It, 
however,  preserves  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pros- 
perity, the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  a theatre, 
and  various  other  fragments  of  ancient  buildings,  of 
reticulated  masonry,  and  consequently  belonging  to 
the  best  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  as  well  as 
marble  capitals  and  other  fragments  of  sculpture. 
The  course  of  the  Via  Latina,  wth  its  ancient  pave- 
ment, may  still  be  traced  through  the  tovm.  A spring 
of  acidulous  water,  noticed  by  Pliny,  as  existing  “ in 
agro  Galeno”  (ii.  106)  is  still  found  near  Francolisi, 
a vdllage  about  four  miles  W.  of  Gal\d.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  437  ; Hoare's  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i. 
pp.  246 — 248;  Graven’s  Ahruzzi,  vol.  i.  p.  27 — 30; 
Zona,  Memorie  delV  Antichissima  citta  di  Calvi, 
4to.,  Napoli,  1820.) 

The  coins  of  Gales  are  numerous,  both  in  silver 
and  copper:  but  from  the  circumstance  of  their  all 
having  Latin  legends,  it  is  evident  they  all  belong  to 
the  Roman  colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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GALES  (KdArjs,  Ka\A.7]s),  a river  of  Bithynia, 
120  stadia  east  of  Elaeus.  (Aman,  p.  14;  and  Marc, 
p.  70.)  This  seems  to  be  the  river  which  Thucydides 
(iv.  75)  calls  Calex  (KoAtj^),  at  the  mouth  of  which 
Lamachus  lost  his  ships,  which  were  anchored  there, 
owing  to  a sudden  rise  of  the  river.  Thucydides 
places  the  Calex  in  the  Heracleotis,  which  agrees 
very  well  with  the  position  of  the  Gales.  Lamachus 
and  his  troops  were  compelled  to  walk  along  the 
coast  to  Ghalcedon.  Pliny  (v.  32)  mentions  a river 
Alces  in  Bithynia,  which  it  has  been  conjectured, 
may  be  a corruption  of  Galex.  There  was  on  the 
river  Gales  also  an  emporium  or  trading  place  called 
Gales.  [G.  L.j 

CALETI,  or  GALETES  (KaAeVoi,  Strab.;  Ka- 
Aetrat,  Ptol.)  are  reckoned  by  Caesar  (5.  G.  ii.  4) 
among  the  Belgic  nations,  and  consequently  are 
north  of  the  Seine  (5.  G.  i.  1).  In  B.  c.  57  it  was 
estimated  that  they  could  muster  10,000  fighters. 
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They  are  enumerated  under  the  name  of  Caletes  in 
our  present  texts,  among  the  Armoric  or  maritime 
states  of  Gallia  which  joined  in  the  attempt  to 
relieve  Vercingetorix  when  he  was  besieged  by  Caesar 
in  Alesia  in  b.  c.  52.  The  reading  “ Cadetes  ” 
may  safely  be  rejected,  nor  are  there  any  good 
reasons  for  distinguishing  the  Belgic  Caleti  from 
the  Armoric  Caletes.  The  Caleti  also  joined  the 
Bellovaci  and  other  tribes  (b.  c.  51)  in  a fresh 
attempt  to  resist  Caesar.  {B.  G.  viii.  7.)  Strabo 
(pp.  189,  194)  places  the  Caleti  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Seine,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  he  ob- 
serves that  one  of  the  usual  lines  of  passage  to 
Britain  was  from  this  country.  Ptolemy’s  position 
for  the  Caleti  is  the  same,  and  he  informs  us  that 
Juliobona  {LillehonnF)  was  their  chief  town.  The 
position  thus  agrees  with  the  Pays  de  Caux,  the 
name  Caux  being  a corruption  of  Caleti,  conformable 
to  a general  principle  in  the  French  language.  They 
were  in  the  modern  diocese  of  Rouen,  the  other  part 
of  which  was  occupied  by  their  neighbours  the  Velo- 
casses  or  Veliocasses,  who  are  also  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (5.  G.  ii.  4).  In  the  geography  of  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  the  Caleti  are  included  in  the  division  of 
Gallia  Lugdunensis.  Harduin  remarks  that  in  this 
passage  of  Pliny  all  the  MSS.  have  “ Galletos.” 
The  Caleti  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  those 
peoples. who  cultivated  flax  largely.  [G.  L.] 
CALETRA,  an  ancient  city  of  Etruria,  which 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  a veiy  early  period, 
but  had  left  its  name  to  a tract  of  territory  called 
after  it  the  “ Caletranus  ager.”  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.) 
The  situation  of  this  may  be  inferred  from  Livy, 
who  tells  us  that  the  Roman  colony  of  Saturnia 
(in  the  valley  of  the  Albegna')  was  established  “ in 
agro  Caletrano,”  but  he  does  not  allude  to  the  city 
itself  (xxxix.  55).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALINGAE,  a considerable  people  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  close  to  the  sea  (i.  e.  on  the  E.  coast)  with 
a capital  Parthalis  (Plin.  vi.  17,  18.  s.  21,  22). 
The  promontory  Cai.ingon,  which  we  may  assume 
to  heve  belonged  to  them,  was  625  M.  P.  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ganges,  and  upon  it  was  the  town  of 
Dandagula.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  This  promontory 
and  city  are  usually  identified  with  those  of  Calina- 
patnam,  about  half  way  between  the  rivers  Maha- 
nuddy  and  Godavery;  and  the  territory  of  the  Ca- 
lingae  seems  to  cori-espond  pretty  nearly  to  the 
district  of  Circars,  lying  along  the  coast  of  Ordssa 
between  the  two  rivers  just  named. 

Their  wide  diffusion,  and  their  close  connection 
with  the  Gangaridae,  are  shown  by  the  facts  that 
Pliny  calls  them  Calingae  Gangarides  (18.  .s. 
22),  and  mentions  the  Modogalingae  on  a great 
island  in  the  Ganges,  and  the  Maccocalingae  on 
the  upper  course  of  the  river  (17,  19.  s.  21,  22). 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  them;  but  their  position 
seems  to  correspond  to  his  district  of  Maesolia,  in 
which  he  places  the  inland  city  of  Calliga  (KaA- 
Aiya),  which  is  supposed  to  correspond  to  the  mo- 
dern Coolloo,  above  Kuttack,  on  the  Mahanuddy, 
and  to  the  Parthalis  of  Pliny.  (Ptol.  vii.'l.  § 93.) 
There  are  other  traces  of  the  name,  along  the  E. 
coast,  even  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
where  Ptolemy  calls  the  promontory  opposite  to 
Ceylon  KaWiyuiou  (vii.  1.  § 11 : Gory).  [P.  S.] 
CALINIPAXA  (prob.  Kanouge'),  a city  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  made  known  to  the  Greeks  by  the 
expedition  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  It  stood  on  the 
Ganges  considerably  above  its  confluence  with  the 
Jomanes  (Jumna'),  625  M.  P.  above,  according  to 
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the  itineraries  of  the  expedition,  in  which  however 
the  numbers  were  evidently  confused.  (Plin.  vi.  17. 
S.21.)  [P.S.] 

CALLAICI.  [Gallaeci.] 

CALLAS  (KaAAay),  a smaller  river  on  the  north 
coast  of  Euboea,  flov;jng  into  the  sea  near  Oreus. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  445.) 

CALLATE'BUS  (Ka\XdTT]§os).  Xerxes,  on  his 
march  from  Colossae  to  Sardes,  crossed  the  Maeander 
and  came  to  Callatebus,  a city  of  Lydia,  where  men 
make  honey,  that  is  sugar,  out  of  the  tamarisk  and 
wheat  (Herod.  vii.31).  Stephaiius  (s.v.  Ka^\dT^]§os^ 
merely  copies  Herodotus,  and  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
Ka\\aT7}§tos,  probably  his  own  invention.  The 
tamarisk  grows  in  great  abundance  in  the  valley  of  the 
Cogamus  near  Aineh  Ghieul  (Hamilton,  Researches^ 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  374),  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
and  on  the  road  to  Sardes.  It  corresponds  well 
enough  to  the  probable  position  of  Callatebus,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  identify  it.  [G.  L.] 

CALLA'TIS  (KoAAaTis,  KdXaris,  KoAXari'a, 
or  KaAAavTi'a),  a large  city  of  Thrace,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine.  It  was  a colony  of  Miletus  (Mela,  ii. 
2),  and  its  original  name  Acervetis.  (Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  author  of  the  Etym.  Mag.  describes  it  as  a co- 
lony of  Heracleia,  which  may  mean  nothing  else  but 
that,  at  a later  period,  fresh  colonists  were  sent  out 
from  Heracleia.  (Scyl.  Peripl.  p.  29 ; Strab.  vii.  p. 
319;  Scymn.  Frag.  15;  Diod.  xix.  73,  xx.  25; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  12;  Steph.  B.  5.  w. ; Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  11 ; Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 8;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii. 
4.)  The  town  appears  to  have  been  flourishing  down 
to  a late  period,  and  is  now  generally  identified  with 
the  town  of  Collat  or  Collati.  [L.S.] 

CALLENSES.  [Calentum]. 

CALLEVA,  in  Britain,  distant  22  miles,  accord- 
ing to  the  Itinerary,  from  Venta  Belgarum,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Thames,  In  the  seventh  Iter  this 
town  is  specified  as  Calleva  Attrebatum.  In  the 
twelfth  it  is  simply  Calleva.  How  far  does  this 
justify  us  in  separating  the  two  towns  ? It  simply 
indicates  the  likelihood  of  there  having  been  another 
Calleva  somewhere.  It  by  no  means  proves  that  the 
Calleva  of  the  twelfth  Iter  was  such  a second  one. 
Hence,  the  identity  or  difference  is  to  be  determined 
by  the  special  evidence  of  the  case.  Now,  a similar 
inconsistency — as  is  remarked  by  Horsley — occurs 
in  the  notice  of  Isuiium.  In  one  Iter  it  is  Iswrium 
Brigantum,  in  another,  simply  Iswrium.  Hence, 
the  assumption  of  a second  Calleva,  mentioned  by 
any  extant  author,  is  unnecessary.  Of  the  one  in 
question,  Silchester  is  the  generally  recognised  mo- 
dern equivalent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CALLlARUS  (KaAAiopos  : Eth.  KaWiapevs'),  a 
town  in  eastern  Locris  mentioned  by  Homer,  was  un- 
inhabited in  Strabo’s  time,  but  its  name  was  still 
attached  to  a tract  of  ground  on  account  of  the  ferti- 
lity of  the  latter.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  531;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
426;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.]  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  180.) 

CALLI'CHORUS,  a river  of  Bithynia  mentioned 
bv  Pliny  (vi.  1)  and  also  by  Scylax  (^Peripl.  p. 
34).  [G.  L.] 

CALLPCULA  MONS,  a range  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  Campania.  The  name  is  found 
only  in  Livy  (xxii.  15,  16),  from  whom  we  gather 
that  it  was  the  ridge  which  separates  the  great 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vultumus,  known  as  the 
Falemus  Ager,  from  the  upper  valley  of  that  river, 
about  Calatia  and  Allifae,  which  belonged  to  Sam- 
nium.  This  ridge  is,  in  fact,  the  same  of  which  the 
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continuation  S.  of  the  Vulturnus  was  known  as  the 
Mons  Tifata.  Hannibal  crossed  it  without  opposi- 
tion on  his  march  from  Samnium  into  Campania 
(b.c.  217),  when  he  laid  waste  theFalemian  Plain; 
but  on  his  return  Fabius  occupied  the  passes  of 
Mt.  dallicula,  as  well  as  Casilinum,  which  com- 
manded the  passage  of  the  Vultumus,  hoping  thus 
to  cut  off  his  retreat.  Hannibal,  however,  deceived 
him  by  a stratagem,  and  effected  the  passage  of  the 
mountain  without  difficulty  (Ib.  16 — 18).  Poly- 
bius, who  relates  the  same  operations  (iii.  91 — 94), 
designates  this  mountain  range  by  the  name  of 
^Epi§iai'ou,  for  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  read 
TpeSiavhr,  from  Trebia  or  Trebula,  a small  town  in 
this  neighbourhood ; but  the  position  of  Trebula  is 
not  well  ascertained,  and  the  “ Trebianus  Ager,” 
mentioned  by  Livy  in  another  passage  (xxiii.  14),  is 
placed  by  him  S.  of  the  Vultumus.  The  name 
given  by  Polybius  is,  however,  in  all  probability, 
corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLI'DROMUS.  [Oeta.] 

CALLI'ENA  (KaXXUua,  Arrian.  Peripl.  Mar. 
Erythr.,  KaKXiavd,  Cosmas  Indicopl.  ii.  p.  337 : 
Kalliannee,  on  the  mainland,  opposite  Bombay'),  a 
considerable  seaport  and  capital  of  a principality  on 
the  W.  coast  of  India.  [P.  S.] 

CALLIENSES.  [Callium.] 

CA'LLIFAE,  a town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  25)  Avho  relates  that  the  consuls 
C.  Petelius  and  L.  Papirius  in  B.  c.  323,  took  three 
towns  of  the  Samnites,  Callifae,  Rufrium  and  Allifae. 
Cluver  supposes  Callifae  to  be  represented  by  the 
modem  Carife,  in  the  country  of  the  Hirpini,  be- 
tween Frigento  and  Trevico : but  this  position  seems 
much  too  distant : and  it  is  more  probable  that  all 
the  three  towns  were  situated  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. A local  antiquarian  has  given  strong 
reasons  for  placing  Callifae  on  the  site  of  Calvisi,  ? 
village  about  five  miles  E.  of  Allife,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Monte  Matese,  where  there  exist  some  remains 
of  an  ancient  town.  (Tmtta,  Antichitd  Allifane,  4to., 
Napoli,  1776;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  458  ; Abeken. 
Mittel  Italien,  p.  98.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLIGA  [Calingae]. 

CALLI'GERIS  (KdXXvyepis),  an  inland  city  of 
India  intra  Gangem,  on  the  W.  side  of  the  peninsula, 
between  the  rivers  Benda  and  Pseudostomus.  (Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 83.)  Some  identify  it  with  Calliena. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  p.  146.)  [P.  S.] 

CALLIGICUM  PROM.  [Cory.] 
CALLINI'CUS,  CALLINFCUM.  [Nicepho- 

RIUM.] 

CALLINU'SA  (KaAAfrou<ra=KaA);  Nijiros?),  a 
promontory  to  the  NW.  of  Cypms,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  14.  § 4)  places  to  the  W.  of  Soli.  D’Anville 
{Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  537), 
from  one  Venetian  map,  gives  it  the  name  of  Eleni^ 
and  from  another  Venetian  map.  Capo  de  Alessamr- 
dreta.  {Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Mariti,  Viaggi, 
vol.  i.  199.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CALLl'OPE  {KaX\i6irr},  Pol.  x.  31 ; Appian,  Syr. 
57;  Steph.  B.;  Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  29),  a town  founded 
by  Seleucus  in  Parthia.  The  situation  is  unknown ; 
but  it  is  mentioned  by  Appian  as  one  of  many  towns 
built  by  Seleucus,  and  named  by  him  after  other 
Greek  towns.  . . [V.] 

CALLl'POLIS  (KaAAlTToAts).  1.  {Gallipoli),  a 
maritime  city  of  Calabria,  situated  on  the  Tarentine 
Gulf,  about  30  miles  from  the  lapygian  promontory, 
and  between  50  and  60  from  Tarentum.  (Pliny 
gives  the  former  distance  at  32  M.  P.,  and  the  latter 
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at  75.)  Its  name  sufBclently  attests  its  Greek 
origin,  which  is  further  confirmed  by  Mela  (ii.  4), 
who  calls  it  “Urbs  Graia,  Callipolis;”  and  we  learn 
from  Dionysius  (Fr.  Mai.  xvii.  4)  that  it  was  founded 
by  a Lacedaemonian  named  Leucippus,  with  the 
consent  and  assistance  of  the  Taren tines,  who  had 
themselves  previously  had  a small  settlement  there. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  called  in  his  time  Anxa 
(“Callipolis  quae  nunc  est  Anxa,”  iii.  11.  s.  16), 
but  it  would  seem  to  have  never  lost  its  Greek  appel- 
lation, which  it  retains  almost  unaltered  at  the 
present  day.  The  ancient  city  doubtless  occupied 
the  same  site  with  the  modern  Gallipoli,  on  a rocky 
peninsula  projecting  boldly  into  the  sea,  and  con- 
nected vdth  the  mainland  only  by  a bridge  or  cause- 
way. It  is  remarkable  that  we  find  in  ancient  times 
no  allusion  to  the  excellence  of  its  port,  to  which  it 
owes  its  present  prosperity;  it  is  now  one  of  the 
most  considerable  trading  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy, 
and  contains  above  12,000  inhabitants.  (Galateo, 
De  Situ  lapygiae,  p.  39  ; Komanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44 
— 47 ; Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  368  ; Gius- 
tiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  s.  ?;.). 

2.  A city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  which  was  of 
Greek  origin,  and  a colony  from  the  neighbouring  city 
of  Naxos.  (Scymn.  Ch.  286  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272.)  It 
appears  to  have  ceased  to  exist  at  an  early  period,  as 
the  only  notice  of  it  found  in  history  is  in  Herodotus 
(vii.  154),  who  mentions  it  as  having  been  besieged 
and  reduced  to  subjection  by  Hippocrates,  tyrant 
of  Gela.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  destroyed,  or 
its  inhabitants  removed,  either  by  that  ruler,  or 
his  succe.ssor  Gelon,  according  to  a policy  familiar 
to  the  Sicilian  despots,  as,  from  the  absence  of  all 
mention  of  the  name  by  Thucydides  during  the 
operations  of  the  Athenians  on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily, 
it  seems  certain  that  it  was  then  no  longer  in  exist- 
ence. Nor  is  the  name  afterwards  found  in  Dio- 
dorus; and  it  is  only  mentioned  by  Strabo  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  that  had  disappeared  before  his 
time.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.~)  Silius 
Italicus, indeed,  speaks  of  it  as  if  it  still  existed  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  (xiv.  249);  but  his  accuracy 
on  this  point  may  well  be  questioned.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  on  the  coast  between  Naxos  and 
Messana.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALLTPOLIS  (KotWirroAts:  Gallipoli),  a town 
in  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  opposite  to  Lampsacus. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol.  iii.  12.  § 4; 
Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  9 ; Liv.  xxxi.  16 ; Plin.  iv. 
18.)  [L.S.] 

CALLIPOLIS.  [Gallium.] 

CALLPRRHOE  (KaXXipp6r]),  warm  springs  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  Jordan,  and  not  far  from  the 
Dead  Sea,  to  which  Herod  the  Great  resorted  during 
his  last  illness,  by  the  advice  of  his  physicians.  The 
stream  flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xvii. 
6.  § 5.)  Pliny  (v.  16)  also  describes  it  as  “ calidus 
fons  medicae  salubritatis.”  (Reland,  Palaest.  pp.  302, 
303,  678,  679.)  The  place  was  visited  by  Captains 
Irby  and  Mangles  in  1818,  and  is  thus  described  by 
those  intelligent  travellers : “ Looking  down  into  the 
valley  of  Callirrhoe,  it  presents  some  grand  and  ro- 
mantic features.  The  rocks  vary  between  red,  grey, 
and  black,  and  have  a bold  and  imposing  appearance. 
The  whole  bottom  is  filled,  and  in  a manner  choked, 
with  a crowded  thicket  of  canes  and  aspens  of  dif- 
ferent species,  intermixed  with  the  palm,  which  is  also 
seen  rising  in  tufts  in  the  recesses  of  the  mountain’s 
side,  and  in  every  place  whence  the  springs  issue.  In 
one  place  a considerable  stream  of  hot  water  is  seen 
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precipitating  itself  from  a high  and  perpendicular  shelf 
of  rock,  which  is  strongly  tinted  with  the  brilliant 
yellow  of  sulphur  deposited  upon  it.  On  reaching 
the  bottom,  w'e  found  ourselves  at  what  may  be 
termed  a hot  river,  so  copious  and  rapid  is  it,  and  its 
heat  so  little  abated ; this  continues  as  it  passes 
downwards,  by  its  receiving  constant  supplies  of 
water  of  the  same  temperature. . . . We  passed  four 
abundant  springs,  all  within  the  distance  of  half-a- 
mile,  discharging  themselves  into  the  stream  at  right 
angles  with  its  course.  We  judged  the  distance  from 
the  Dead  Sea  by  the  ravine  to  be  about  one  hour  and 
a half.  Maclean  says  that  there  was  a cognominal 
city  at  Callirrhoe ; in  which  we  think,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  place,  he  must  be  wrong,  since  there  is 
not  space  or  footing  for  a town  in  the  valley,  so  far 
as  w'e  saw  it.  That  Herod  must  have  had  some 
lodging  when  he  visited  these  springs,  is  true,  and 
there  are  sufficient  remains  to  prove  that  some  sort 
of  buildings  have  been  erected.  The  whole  surface 
of  the  shelf,  where  the  springs  are,  is  strewed  over 
with  tiles  and  broken  pottery ; and,  what  is  most 
surprising,  within  very  few  minutes,  without  any 
particular  search,  four  ancient  copper  medals  were 
found;  all  were  too  much  defaced  to  be  distinguish- 
able, but  they  appeared  to  be  Roman.”  (Travels,  pp. 
467 — 469.)  Its  course  to  the  Dead  Sea  was  ex- 
plored in  1848  by  the  American  expedition,  and  de- 
scribed by  Lieut.  Lynch.  “ The  stream,  12  feet  wide 
and  10  inches  deep,  rushes  in  a southerly  direction, 
with  great  velocity  into  the  sea.  Temperature  of 
the  air  70°,  of  the  sea  78°,  of  the  stream  94°,  one 
mile  up  the  chasm  95°.  It  was  a little  sulphureous 
to  the  taste.”  It  issues  from  a chasm  122  feet  wide 
(the  perpendicular  sides  of  which  vary  from  80  to 
150  feet  in  height),  and  runs  through  a small  delta 
about  2 furlongs  to  the  sea.  (Lynch’s  Expedition, 
p.  371.)  [G.W.] 

CALLIRRHOE  FONS.  [Athenae,  p.  292.] 
CALLISTRA'TIA  (KaWiarparia),  a town  in 
Asia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  20  stadia  east  of 
Cape  Carambis  (Marcian.  p.  73):  it  was  also 

called  Marsilla,  according  to  the  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus.  As  Carambis  is  well  ^own,  Callis- 
tratia  may  also  be  determined.  [ G.  L.] 

CALLITHE'RA,  a town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  dis- 
trict Thessaliotis,  of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxii.  13.) 

CA'LLIUM  or  CALLTPOLIS  (KdAAtor,  Paus. 
X.  22.  § 6 ; KaAA/TToAjs,  Pol.  ap.  Steph,  B.  s.  v. 
K6pa^ ; Liv.  xxx.  31 : Eth.  KaAAteus),  the  chief  town 
of  the  Callienses  (pi  KnAAtfis,  Thuc.  iii.  96),  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  confines  of  Aetolia,  on  one 
of  the  heights  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  on  the  road  from  the 
valley  of  the  Spercheus  to  Aetolia.  It  was  by  this 
road  that  the  Gauls  marched  into  Aetolia  in  b.c.  279, 
when  they  surprised  and  destroyed  Gallium,  and  com- 
mitted the  most  horrible  atrocities  on  the  inhabitants. 
(Paus.  X.  22.)  Gallium  also  lay  on  the  road  from  Pyra 
(the  summit  of  Oeta,  where  Hercules  was  supposed  to 
have  burnt  himself)  to'Naupactus,  and  it  was  divided 
by  Mt.  Corax  from  lower  Aetolia.  (Liv.  xxx.  31.) 

CALO,  a station  in  the  north  of  Gallia,  which  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  between 
Vetera  (Aariiere)  and  Gelduba  (Gelduh,  as  D’Anville 
calls  it,  Gelb  or  Gellep).  The  distances  fix  the 
place  tolerably  well,  and  the  passage  over  the  stream 
called  the  Kennelbach,  the  same  apparently  that 
D’Anville  names  the  Kelnet,  Kennelt,  or  Kendel, 
seems  to  represent  Calo.  [G.  L.] 

CALOR  (Kdhwp).  1.  A river  of  Samnium,  one 
of  the  most  considerable  of  the  tributaries  of  the 
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Vultumus,  still  called  the  Galore.  It  rises  in  the 
country  of  the  Hirpini,  in  the  same  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  the  Aufidus  and  the  Silarus 
have  their  sources  : from  thence  it  flows  first  N.  and 
then  W.,  passes  under  the  walls  of  Beneventum,  and 
joins  the  Vultumus  a few  miles  SW.  of  Telesia.  In 
this  course  it  receives  two  tributary  streams  ; the 
Sabatus  or  Sabbato,  which  joins  it  under  the  walls 
of  Beneventum,  and  the  Tamarus  or  Tamaro,  about 
5 miles  higher  up  its  course.  It  was  on  the  banks 
of  this  river,  about  three  miles  from  Beneventum, 
that  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno  was  defeated 
by  T.  Sempronius  Gracchus  in  b.  c.  214;  and  some 
authors,  also,  represented  it  as  the  scene  of  the  de- 
feat and  death  of  Gracchus  himself  two  years  later : 
which,  however,  according  to  Livy,  really  occurred 
at  a place  called  Campi  Veteres  in  Lucania.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  14,  xxw  17;  Appian.  Annib.  36.) 

2.  A river  of  Lucania,  flowing  into  the  Silarus. 
Its  name  is  known  only  from  the  Itin.  Ant.  (p.  1 10) 
which  marks  a station  “ Ad  Calorem,”  on  the  road 
leading  from  Salemum  into  Lucania : the  distances 
given  are  confused,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
river  meant  is  the  one  still  called  the  Galore,  which 
flows  from  the  S.  nearly  parallel  with  the  Tanagrus 
or  Tanagro,  and  joins  the  Silarus  (Sele')  about  5 
miles  from  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CALOS  (KoAbs  woTa/uJs),  a river  of  Pontus,  the 
position  of  which  may  be  placed  approximately  from 
the  fact  of  its  being  120  stadia  west  of  the  river 
Rhizius,  which  is  Rizah  in  the  Pashalick  of  Trebi- 
zond.  There  was  at  its  mouth  a trading  port  called 
Cale  Parembole.  (Arrian,  p.  7.)  [G.  L.] 

C ALPE  (KdA7T')7 : YLoX-kis,  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll. 
V.  1 ; Gibraltar'),  the  ancient  name  of  the  precipitous 
rock,  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  Spanish  coast,  and 
at  the  E.  end  of  the  Fretum  Gaditanum  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar),  which  formed  the  northern  of  the  two 
hills  called  by  the  ancients  the  Pillars  of  Hercules; 
the  southern  pillar,  on  the  African  coast,  being 
Abyla.  [Abyla,  Herculis  Columnae].  Calpe 
is  described  by  Strabo  (iii.  p.  139)  as  a mountain  at 
the  point  where  the  Inner  Sea  joins  the  Outer,  on 
the  right  hand  of  those  sailing  outwards,  belonging 
to  the  Iberians  called  Bastetani  or  Bastuli,  not 
large  in  circuit,  but  lofty  and  precipitous,  so  that 
from  a distance  it  appears  like  an  island  (an  appear- 
ance due  also  to  the  flatness  of  the  isthmus  which 
imites  it  to  the  mainland).  He  places  it  at  dis- 
tances of  750  or  800  stadia  from  Gadeira  (Gadiz) 
on  the  W.,  and  from  Malaca  (^Malaga)  on  the  E., 
and  2200  stadia  from  Carthago  Nova.  (iii.  pp.  156, 
168,  comp.  i.  p,  51,  ii.  p.  108,  iii.  pp.  148,  170; 
Philostr.  1.  c. ; Marcian.  Heracl.  p.  37 ; Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 
6).  Mela  (i.  5.  § 3,  ii.  6.  § 8)  adds  that  it  was 
hollowed  out  into  a great  concavity  on  the  W.  side, 
so  as  to  be  almost  pierced  through;  but  whether 
this  description  refers  to  the  general  form  of  the 
rock,  or  to  the  numerous  caves  which  exist  in  it,  is 
not  clear  from  Mela’s  words.  Pliny  mentions  it  as 
the  outmost  mountain  of  Spain,  and  the  W.  head- 
land of  that  great  gulf  of  the  Mediterranean,  of 
which  the  S.  point  of  Italy  forms  the  E.  headland 
(iii.  1.  s.  1,  3). 

The  name  has  been  a fertile  subject  of  conjecture. 
According  to  the  practice  of  finding  a significant 
Greek  word  in  the  most  foreign  names,  some  derived 
it  from  koKth],  an  um,  to  which  the  form  of  the 
rock  was  fancied  to  bear  some  resemblance  (Schol. 
ad  Juv.  Sat.  xiv.  279 ; Avien.  Or.  Mar.  348,  349). 
More  wortjiy  of  notice,  though  evidently  confused. 
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are  the  statements  of  Eustathius  (a,d  Dion.  Perieg. 
64)  and  Avienus  (1.  c.  344 — 347).  The  former 

says  that,  of  the  two  pillars  of  Hercules,  that  in 
Europe  was  called  Galpe  in  the  barbarian  tongue, 
but  Alybe  ('A\v€t])  by  the  Greeks;  and  that  in 
Libya  Abenna  by  the  barbarians  (comp.  Philostr 
1.  c.)  and  Gynegetice  (KvprjyeriKv)  in  Greek,  or,  as 
he  says  lower  down  Abyle  or  Abylyx  (^A€v\rju  ^ 
'A§6\vKa).  Avienus,  confining  the  name  Abila  to 
the  rock  on  the  African  shore,  interprets  the  w'ord 
to  mean  in  Punic,  a lofty  mountain.  Probably  the 
words  Abila,  Abyla,  Alyba,  Galpe,  were  originally 
identical;  the  chief  difference  of  form  being  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  the  guttural;  and  it  seems 
most  likely  that  the  root  is  Phoenician,  though  some 
would  make  it  Iberian,  and  connect  it  with  the  well- 
known  Celtic  root  Alp.  (Salmas,  ad  Solin.  p.  203; 
Tzsch.  ad  Mel.  ii.  6.  § 8;  Wernsdorf,  ad  Avien. 
1.  c.).  Whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  it  is  probably  the  same  word  which  we  find 
used  in  reference  to  the  S.  of  Spain  in  the  various 
forais,  Garp-e,,  Gart-eh,  Tart-essns,  as  will  appear 
under  Carteia,  where  also  will  be  found  a discus- 
sion of  Strabo’s  important  statement  respecting  a 
city  of  the  name  of  Calpe. 

The  rock  is  too  proudly  familiar  to  English  readers 
to  need  much  description.  It  is  composed  of  grey 
limestone  and  marble ; its  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  3 miles ; its  circumference  about  7 ; and  its 
highest  point  about  1500  feet  above  the  sea.  It 
divides  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Bay  of  Gibral- 
tar or  Algesiras,  which  opens  up  from  the  Straits, 
having  5 miles  for  its  greatest  width,  and  8 for  its 
greatest  depth.  At  the  head  of  this  bay  was  the 
ancient  city  of  Carteia. 

The  modem  name  is  a corruption  of  Jebel-Tarik, 
i.  e.  the  hill  of  Tarik,  a name  derived  from  the 
Moorish  conqueror  who  landed  here,  April  30,  711. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  107 ; Carter,  Jowrney 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga;  Col.  James,  Hist,  of 
the  Herculean  Straits.  ) [P.  S.] 

CALPE  (KaKirri),  a river  of  Bithynia,  the  Chal- 
pas  of  Strabo  (p.  543).  It  lies  between  the  Psilis, 
from  which  it  is  210  stadia  distant,  and  the  Sanga- 
rius.  There  was  also  a port  called  the  port  of  Calpe. 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  vi.  4),  who  passed  through  the 
place  on  his  retreat  with  the  Ten  Thousand,  describes 
it  as  about  half  way  between  Byzantium  and  Hera- 
cleia : it  is  a promontory,  and  the  part  which  pro- 
jects into  the  sea  is  an  abrupt  precipice.  The  neck 
w'hich  connects  the  promontory  with  the  mainland 
is  only  400  feet  wide.  The  port  is  under  the  rock 
to  the  west,  and  has  a beach ; and  close  to  the  sea 
there  is  a source  of  fresh  water.  The  place  is  mi- 
nutely described  by  Xenophon,  and  is  easily  identified 
on  the  maps,  in  some  of  which  the  port  is  marked 
Kirpe  Liman.  Apollonius  (^Arg.  ii.  661)  calls  the 
river  Calpe  “ deep  flowing  ” [G.  L.] 

CALPIA.  [Carteia.] 

CALTJCO'NES  (KahovKcoves),  a tribe  of  the  Le- 
pontii  in  Rhaetia,  the  name  of  which  is  still  preserved 
in  that  of  the  valley  of  Kalanca.  (Phn.  iii.  24; 
Ptol.  ii.  12.  § 3.)  [L.  S.] 

CALVUS,  a hill  near  Bilbilis,  in  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  mentioned  by  Martial  (i.  49).  [P.  S.] 

CALYCADNUS  (KaAo/caSvos),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  It  rises  in  the 
range  of  Taurus,  and  after  a general  eastern  course 
between  the  range  of  Taurus  and  the  high  land 
which  borders  this  part  of  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  if 
passes  Selefkieh,  the  remains  of  Seleuceia,  and  enters 
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the  Mediterranean  north-east  of  the  promontory  of 
Sarpedon.  “ The  most  fertile  and  the  only  extensive 
level  in  (Cilicia)  Tracheiotis  is  the  A’alley  of  the 
Calycadnus,  a district  which  was  sometimes  called 
Citis  ” (Leake,  J/fraor,  p.  116.)  The  Caly- 
cadnus is  about  180  feet  wide,  opposite  to  Seleuceia, 
where  there  is  a bridge  of  six  arches.  The  river  is 
now  called  the  Ghiuh-Su.  It  enters  the  sea  through 
a low  sandy  beach.  In  the  treaty  between  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans  (Polyb.  xxii.  26)  the  Syrian  king 
was  not  to  navigate  west  of  the  promontory  Caly- 
cadnum,  except  in  certain  cases.  Livy  (xxxviii.  38) 
mentions  the  same  terms,  but  he  speaks  both  of 
Calycadnum  and  the  Sarpedon  (promontoria) ; and 
Appian  (^Syr.  39)  also  mentions  the  two  promon- 
tories Calycadnum  and  Sarpedonium,  and  in  the 
same  order.  Now  if  the  Sarpedon  of  Strabo  were  the 
lofty  promontory  of  Cape  Cavaliere,  as  Beaufort 
supposed  {Karamania^  p.  235),  the  Calycadnum, 
which  we  may  fairly  infer  to  be  near  Sarpedon,  and 
near  the  river,  might  be  the  long  sandy  point  of 
Lissan  el  Kahpeh^  which  is  between  Cape  Cavaliere^ 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Calycadnus.  Beaufort 
supposes  this  long  sandy  point  to  be  the  Zephyrium 
of  Strabo.  It  is  correctly  described  in  the  Stadiasmus 
“ as  a sandy  narrow  spit,  80  stadia  from  the  Caly- 
cadnus,” which  is  about  the  true  distance ; but  in  the 
Stadiasmus  it  is  called  Sarpedonia.  According  to 
the  Stadiasmus  then  the  cape  called  Calycadnum 
must  be,  as  Leake  supposes,  the  projection  of  the 
sandy  coast  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  This 
identification  of  Sarpedon  with  Lissan  el  Kahpeh^ 
and  the  position  of  Zephyrium  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Calycadnus,  agree  very  well  with  Strabo’s  words;  and 
the  Zephyrium  of  Strabo  and  Calycadnum  of  Livy 
and  Polybius  and  Appian,  may  be  the  same.  Ptolemy 
going  from  west  to  east  mentions  Sarpedon,  the  river 
Calycadnus  and  Zephyrium ; but  his  Zephyrium  may 
still  be  at  the  mouth  of  the  Calycadnus.  [G.  L.] 

CALYDXAE  INSULAE  (Kd\vduai  vyaoi). 
1.  A group  of  islands  off  the  coast  of  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Homer  (7J.  ii.  677),  of  which  the  prin- 
cipal one  was  Calymna.  For  details,  see  Ca- 
LYMNA. 

2.  Two  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Troas,  said 
to  be  situated  between  Tenedos  and  the  promontory 
Lectum.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604 ; Quint.  Smym.  xii. 
453  ; Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  677 ; Tzetz.  ad  Ly- 
cophr.  25.)  But  no  islands  are  found  in  this  posi- 
tion ; and  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  owe 
their  name  to  the  passage  in  Homer  mentioned 
above,  though  the  Calydnae  of  Homer  are  in  an 
entirely  different  position. 

CA'LYDON  (KaAoSwi/ ; Eth.  KaXvduvios,  Caly- 
donius : Kurt-aga),  the  most  celebrated  city  of  Aetolia, 
in  the  heroic  age,  was  founded  by  Aetolus  in  the  land 
of  the  Curetes,  and  was  called  Calydon,  after  the 
name  of  his  son.  Calydon  and  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Pleuron  are  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  once 
the  ornament  (Trp6(Txv/^°-^  of  Greece,  but  to  have 
sunk  in  his  time  into  insignificance.  Calydon  was 
situated  in  a fertile  plain  near  the  Evenus,  and  at 
the  distance  of  7j  (Roman)  miles  from  the  sea,  ac- 
cording to  Pliny.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  of  Trerp^ecro-a  and 
cu7T6£K>7,  from  which  we  might  conclude  that  the 
city  was  situated  on  a rocky  height ; hut  Strabo 
says  that  these  epithets  were  to  be  applied  to  the 
di.strict  and  not  to  the  city  itself.  Homer  also  cele- 
brates the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  “ lovely  ” 
(Jpavvif)  Calydon.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 7;  Plin.  iv.  3; 
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Horn.  II.  ii.  640,  ix.  577,  xiii.  217,  xiv.  116;  Strab. 
pp.  450,  seq.,  460.)  In  the  earliest  times  the  inha- 
bitants of  Calydon  appear  to  have  been  engaged  in 
incessant  hostilities  with  the  Curetes,  who  continued 
to  reside  in  their  ancient  capital  Pleuron,  and  who 
endeavoured  to  expel  the  invaders  from  their  country. 
A vivid  account  of  one  of  the  battles  between  the 
Cm’etes  and  Calydonians  is  given  in  an  episode  of 
the  Iliad  (ix.  529,  seq.).  The  heroes  of  Calydon 
are  among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  heroic  age. 
It  was  the  residence  of  Oeneus,  father  of  Tydeus  and 
Meleager,  and  grandfather  of  Diomedes.  In  the 
time  of  Oeneus  Artemis  sent  a monstrous  boar  to  lay 
waste  the  fields  of  Calydon,  which  was  hunted  by 
kleleager  and  numerous  other  heroes.  (See  Diet,  of 
Myth.  art.  Meleager.')  The  Calydonians  took  part 
in  the  Trojan  war  under  their  king  Thoas,  the  son 
(not  the  grandson)  of  Oeneus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  638.) 

Calydon  is  not  often  mentioned  in  the  historical 
period.  In  b.  c.  391  we  find  it  in  the  possession  of 
the  Achaeans,  but  we  are  not  told  how  it  came  into 
their  hands;  we  know,  however,  that  Naupactus  was 
given  to  the  Achaeans  at  the  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  and  it  was  probably  the  Achaeans  settled 
at  Naupactus  who  gained  possession  of  the  town. 
In  the  above-mentioned  year  the  Achaeans  at  Caly- 
don w'ere  so  hard  pressed  by  the  Acarnanians  that 
they  applied  to  the  Lacedaemonians  for  help ; and 
Agesilaus  in  consequence  was  sent  with  an  army 
into  Aetolia.  Calydon  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Achaeans  till  the  overthrow  of  the  Spartan  supre- 
macy by  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  when 
Epaminondas  restored  the  town  to  the  Aetolians. 
In  the  civil  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  (b.  c. 
48)  it  still  appears  as  a considerable  place;  but  a 
few  years  afterwards  its  inhabitants  were  removed 
by  Augustus  to  Nicopolis,  which  he  founded  to 
commemorate  his  victory  at  Actium  (b.  c.  31).  It 
continues  however  to  be  mentioned  by  the  later 
geographers.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  6.  § 1 ; Pans.  iii.  10. 
§ 2 ; Diod.  xv.  75  ; Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  35  ; Mel.  ii.  3. 
§ 10;  Plin.  iv.  3;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 14.)  Calydon  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  worship  of  Artemis  La- 
phria,  and  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  were 
removed  to  Nicopolis,  Augustus  gave  to  Patrae  in 
Achaia  the  statue  of  this  goddess  which  had  be- 
longed to  Calydon.  (Pans.  iv.  31.  § 7,  vii.  18.  § 8.) 
There  was  also  a statue  of  Dionysus  at  Patrae 
which  had  been  removed  from  Calydon.  (Pans, 
vii.  21.)  Near  Calydon  there  was  a temple  of 
Apollo  Laphrius  (Strab.  p.  459,  with  Kramer’s 
note) ; and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  there 
was  also  a lake  celebrated  for  its  fish.  [See  p. 
64,  a.] 

In  the  Roman  poets  we  find  Calydonis,  a woman 
of  Calydon,  i.  e.  Deianira,  daughter  of  Oeneus,  king 
of  Calydon  (Ov.  Met.  ix.  112)  ; Calydonius  heros., 
i.  e.  kleleager  (^Ihid.  viii.  324)  ; Calydonius  amnis. 
i.  e.  the  Achelous,  separating  Acamania  and  Aetolia, 
because  Calydon  was  the  chief  tovra  of  Aetolia 
(^Ibid.  viii.  727,  ix.  2) ; Calydonia  regna,  i.  e.  Apulia, 
because  Diomedes,  the  son  of  Tydeus,  and  grandson 
of  Oeneus,  king  of  Calydon,  afterwards  obtained 
Apulia  as  his  kingdom.  (^Ihid.  xiv.  512.) 

There  has  been  some  dispute  respecting  the  site 
of  Calydon.  The  Peutingerian  Table  places  it  east 
of  the  Evenus,  and  9 miles  from  this  river;  but  this 
is  clearly  a mistake.  It  is  evident  from  Strabo’s 
account  (p.  450,  seq.),  and  from  all  the  legends 
relating  to  Calydon,  that  both  this  city  and  Pleuron 
lay  on  the  western  side  of  the  Evenus,  between  this 
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river  and  the  Achelous  * Leake  supposes  the  ruins 
which  he  discovered  at  Kwrt-aga^  a little  to  the  E. 
of  the  Evenus,  to  be  those  of  Calydon.  They  are 
distant  a ride  of  1 hour  and  35  minutes  from  Me- 
solongki,  and  are  situated  on  one  of  the  last  slopes 
of  Mt.  Aracynthus  at  the  entrance  of  the  vale  of 
the  Evenus,  where  that  river  issues  from  the  in- 
terior valleys  into  the  maritime  plain.  They  do  not 
Stand  on  any  commanding  height,  as  the  Homeric 
epithets  above  mentioned  would  lead  us  to  suppose, 
and  it  is  perhaps  for  this  reason  that  Strabo  sup- 
poses these  epithets  to  apply  to  the  surrounding 
country.  The  remains  of  the  walls  are  traceable 
in  their  whole  circuit  of  near  two  miles  and  a half ; 
and  outside  the  walls  Leake  discovered  some  ruins, 
which  may  have  been  the  peribolus  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  Laphria.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol,  iii. 
p.  533,  seq.) 

CA'LYDON  or  CA'LIDON,  a place  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  1). 
D’ Anville  was  not  able  to  assign  its  position.  Hadrian 
Valesius,  who  changed  the  reading  of  the  MSS.  to 
Cabilona,  takes  the  place  to  be  Chdlon-sur-Saone ; 
but  there  is  no  MS.  authority  for  this  alteration. 
The  narrative  of  Ammianus  does  not  help  us  in  de- 
termining the  position.  Walckenaer  (^Geog.  vol.  i. 
p.  516),  relying  on  the  resemblance  of  name  which 
he  finds  in  the  forest  of  Caldnoven,  in  the  French 
department  of  the  Moselle,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Thionville,  places  Calydon  near  the  forest,  and  at 
Thionville,  or,  as  he  adds,  rather  at  3000  feet  distant 
from  Thionville,  at  Yentz,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Mosel,  where  many  medals  have  been  found;  but  he 
does  not  say  what  kind  of  medals.  [G.  L.] 

CALYMNA  (Kd\vjj.va,  KaXvjxva : Eth.  Ka- 
Kvfxvios : Kalimno'),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Caria 
between  Leros  and  Cos.  It  appears  to  have  been 
the  principal  island  of  the  group  which  Homer  calls 
Calydnae  (yriffoi  KdXv^vai,  II.  ii.  677^:  the  other 
islands  were  probably  Leros,  Telendos,  Hypseremos 
(Hypsereisma)  and  Plate.  (Comp.  Strab.  x.  p.  489.) 
Calymna  is  the  correct  orthography,  since  we  find  it 
thus  written  on  coins  and  inscriptions.  (Bbckh, 
Inscr.  No.  2671.)  This  form  also  occurs  in  Scylax, 
Strabo,  Ovid,  Suidas,  and  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
num ; but  out  of  respect  for  Homer,  whose  authority 
was  deemed  paramount,  most  of  the  ancient  writers 
call  the  island  Calydna,  and  some  were  even  led 
into  the  error  of  making  two  diflferent  islands,  Ca- 
lydna and  Calymna.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23  ; Steph. 
B.  s.  vv.) 

The  island  was  originally  inhabited  by  Carlans, 
and  was  afterwards  colonised  by  Thessalian  Aeolians 
or  Dorians  under  Heraclid  leaders.  It  also  received 
an  additional  colony  of  Argives,  who  are  said  to 
have  been  shipwrecked  on  the  island  after  the 
Trojan  war.  (Diod.  v.  54  ; Horn.  II.  ii.  675.)  At 
the  time  of  the  Persian  war  it  was  subject  to  Arte- 
misia of  Halicarnassus,  together  with  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  of  Cos  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod, 
vii.  99.) 

Calymna  is  an  island  of  some  size,  and  contains  at 
present  7000  inhabitants.  A full  account  of  it, 
together  with  a map,  is  given  by  Boss  in  the  work 
cited  below.  The  description  of  Ovid  (de  Art.  Am. 

* The  passage  in  Strabo  (p.  459,  sub  fin.),  in 
which  Pleuron  and  Calydon  are  both  described  as 
E.  of  the  Evenus,  does  not  agree  with  his  previous 
description,  and  cannot  have  been  written  as  it  now 
stands.  (See  Kramer’s  note.) 
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ii.  81)  — “ silvis  umbrosa  Calymne”  — does  not 
apply  to  the  present  condition  of  the  island,  and  was 
probably  equally  inapplicable  in  antiquity;  since  the 
island  is  mountainous  and  bare.  It  produces  figs, 
wine,  barley,  oil,  and  excellent  honey ; for  the  latter 
it  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity.  (“  Fecundaque 
mellc  Calymne,”  Ov.  Met.  viii.  222 ; Strab.  1.  c.) 

With  respect  to  the  ancient  towns,  Pliny  in  one 
passage  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  mentions  only  one  town, 
Coos;  but  in  another  (v.  31.  s.  36)  he  mentions 
three,  Notium,  Nisyrus,  Mendetems.  The  prin- 
cipal ancient  remains  are  found  in  the  valley  above 
the  harbour  Lindria  on  the  western  side  of  the 
island ; but  Boss  found  no  inscriptions  recording  the 
name  of  the  town.  The  chief  ruins  are  those  of  a 
great  church  toD  Xpiarov  ttjs  'lepootraX^fx,  built 
upon  the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Apollo,  of 
which  there  are  still  remains.  Stephanus  (s.  v. 
KdXvSva)  speaks  of  Apollo  Calydneus.  South  of  the 
town  there  is  a plain  still  called  Argos,  as  in  the  island 
of  Casus.  [Casus.]  (Boss,  Reisen  auf  dm  Grie~ 
chischen  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  92,  seq,,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.) 

CALYNDA  (KctAwSa ; Eth.  KaXwdeus'),  a town 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus,  is  placed  by  Strabo 
60  stadia  from  the  sea  (p.  561),  west  of  the  Gulf  of 
Glaucus,  and  east  of  Caunus.  The  MSS.  of  Strabo 
appear  to  have  Calymna,  which,  however,  is  an  error 
of  the  copyists.  It  appears,  from  a passage  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  172),  that  the  territory  of  Caunus  bor- 
dered on  that  of  Calynda.  Damasithymus  (Herod, 
viii.  87),  king  of  Calynda,  was  at  the  battle  of  Sala- 
mis  with  some  ships  on  the  side  of  Xerxes ; from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Calynda  was  near  the 
coast,  or  had  some  sea-port.  Calynda  was  afterwards, 
as  it  appears  from  Polybius  (xxxi.  17),  subject  to 
Caunus ; but  having  revolted  from  Caunus,  it  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  the  Bhodians. 

Fellows  supposes  Calynda  to  be  under  a range  of 
mountains  near  the  sea,  between  two  ridges  of  rocks ; 
“ many  large  squared  stones  lie  in  heaps  down  the 
slope  facing  the  east,  and  the  valley  is  guarded  by 
walls  of  a very  early  date  of  Greek  workmanship.” 
He  concludes,  from  the  style  of  the  tombs,  that  the 
city  was  in  Lycia.  The  place  is  near  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus  or  MaJcri,  and  east  of  the  river  Talaman 
-su.  The  remains  which  he  saw  are  assigned  to 
Daedala  by  Hoskyn.  (Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  42.) 
But  Fellows  discovered  a city  which  is  proved  by 
inscriptions  to  be  Cadyanda,  a name  otherwise  un- 
known to  us.  It  lies  NNE.  of  Mdkri,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Glaucus  or  Malcri,  at  a place  called  Hoozoomlee, 
situated  on  an  elevated  plain,  immediately  above 
which  are  the  ruins  of  Cadyanda.  There  are  many 
rock  tombs  and  sculptm'es,  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented ki  the  frontispiece  to  Fellows’  Lycia.  “ The 
ruins  of  the  city  are  seated  on  the  level  summit  of  a 
high  mountain;  a great  street,  bordered  with  tem- 
ples and  public  buildings,  runs  down  the  centre.’' 
(Spratt’s  Lycia.')  Hoskyn,  who  discovered  Caunus, 
looked  in  vain  for  ruins  between  that  place  and  Cady- 
anda. Accordingly  it  is  suggested  that  the  moun- 
tains of  Hoozoomlee  may  be  the  Calyndian  moun- 
tains. (Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  43.)  But  these 
Calyndian  mountains  are  a modem  invention,  perhaps 
originating  in  a misunderstanding  of  Herodotus  (i. 
132),  who  speaks  of  the  “Calyndian  frontiers’’ 
(ovpcvu  rS}u  KaXvv^iKwv).  Between  Hoozoomlee  and 
Malcri,  a distance  of  about  9 miles,  there  are  no 
ruins ; “ but  in  the  centre  of  the  plain  of  Mahri  there 
is  a burial  ground,  where  some  large  inscribed  blocks, 
apparently  the  remains  of  a building  which  stood  on 
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the  spot,  have  the  name  ‘ Cadyanda  ’ included  in 
their  inscriptions.”  (Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  44.) 
It  is  stated  in  another  passage  in  this  work  that  the 
monumental  inscription  was  found  five  or  six  miles 
south  of  Cadyanda. 

The  name  Calynda  occurs  in  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  as  a 
Lycian  city,  and  it  is  the  nearest  Lycian  city  ta 
Caunus  in  Caria.  Pliny  (v.  28)  mentions  “ Flumen 
Axon,  Oppidum  Calynda.”  It  is  plain  that  Pto- 
lemy’s Calynda  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Cady- 
anda ; nor  can  the  position  cf  Cadyanda  be  reconciled 
with  Strabo’s  position  of  Calynda.  It  is  certain  that 
Calynda  is  not  Cadyanda.  None  of  the  inscriptions 
of  Cadyanda  which  are  given  by  Fellows  and  in 
Spratt’s  Lycia  are  of  an  early  period.  There  is  little 
or  no  doubt  that  Calynda  is  in  the  basin  of  the  large 
river  Talaman-Su^  which  seems  to  be  the  Calbis  of 
Strabo,  and  the  same  river  that  Pliny  and  Livy  call 
the  Indus.  [G.  L.] 

CA'MACHA  (Ka, uax«:  A’emaM),  a strong  fortress 
of  Armenia,  called  in  Armenian  Gamakh,  and  also 
Ani,  was  well  known  in  history,  but  it  was  not  till 
lately  that  its  site  could  be  identified.  Mr.  Brant 
(Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  203)  places  it  at  about 
26  miles  SVV.  from  Ersingdn,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
W.  Euphrates  (^Kard-Su).  It  is  a singular  place; 
an  elevated  portion  of  the  town  is  within  a wall  of 
very  ancient  structure,  but  commanded  by  mountains 
rising  close  to  it.  The  remainder  is  situated  on  a 
slope  amidst  gardens  ascending  from  the  river  bank. 
It  enclosed  a celebrated  temple  of  the  god  Aramazd, 
containing  a great  number  of  literary  monuments, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  orders  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Armenia.  Here  were  deposited  the  treasures  of  the 
Armenian  kings,  as  well  as  many  of  their  tombs: 
hence  the  name, — the  word  Gamahh  signifying  “ a 
corpse.”  The  Byzantine  emperors  kept  a strong 
garrison  here  to  defend  the  eastern  part  of  their 
empire  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  up  to  the 
commencement  of  the  1 1th  century. 

(Comp.  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  50  ; St. 
Martin,  3Iem.  sur  TArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  72;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  782 ; Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.i.  p.41.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMARA  (Kapdpa : Eth.  Kapapaios,  Steph.  B.), 
a city  of  Crete,  situated  to  the  E.  of  Olus  (Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 5),  at  a distance  of  15  stadia  according  to  the 
Maritime  Itinerary.  Xenion,  a Cretan  historian 
quoted  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.),  says  that  it  was  once 
called  Lato.  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  10,  394, 
416.)  ^ [E.  B.  J.] 

CA^IARACUM  (^Camhray'),  in  Gallia,  a town  of 
the  Nervii,  on  the  road  from  Bagacum  (Bavay)  to 
Taruenna  (^Terouenne).  It  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table.  Cambray  is  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Escaut  or  Schelde,  in  the 
French  department  of  Nord.  Its  position  is  easily 
fixed  by  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

CAM  ARENA  (Kagapiva  or  Kagapiua:  Eth.  Ka- 
papivaios,  Camarinensis : Camarana'),  a celebrated 
Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the 
island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Hipparis.  It 
was  about  20  miles  E.  of  Gela,  and  40  from  Cape 
Pachynum.  Thucydides  tells  us*that  it  was  a colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  135  years  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  parent  city,  i.  e.  599  B.c.,  and  this  date 
is  confirmed  by  the  Scholiast  on  Pindar,  which  places 
its  foundation  in  the  45th  Olympiad.  (Thuc.  vi.  5; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  v.  1 6 ; Euseb.  Chron.  ad  01.  XL  V, ) 
It  must  have  risen  rapidly  to  prosperity,  as  only  46 
years  after  its  first  foundation  it  attempted  to  throw 
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olf  the  yoke  of  the  parent  city,  but  the  effort  proved 
unsuccessful ; and,  as  a punishment  for  its  revolt,  the 
Syracusans  destroyed  the  refractory  city  from  its  foun- 
dations, b.c.  552.  (Thuc.  ?.c.;  Scymn.Ch.294 — 296; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  1.  c.)  It  appears  to  have  remained 
desolate  until  about  b.c.  495,  when  Hippocrates,  ty- 
rant of  Gela,  by  a treaty  with  Syracuse,  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Camarina,  and  recolonised 
the  city,  himself  assuming  the  title  of  its  founder 
or  oekist.  (Thuc.  1.  c.;  Herod,  vii.  154;  Philist. 
ap.  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  v.  19.)  This  second  colony 
did  not  last  long,  having  been  put  an  end  to  by  Gelon, 
the  successor  of  Hippocrates,  who,  after  he  had  made 
himself  master  of  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  485,  removed 
thither  all  the  inhabitants  of  Camarina,  and  a second 
time  destroyed  their  city.  (Herod,  vii.  156;  Thuc. 

1.  c. ; Philist.  1.  c.)  But  after  the  expulsion  of  Thra- 
sybulus  from  Syracuse,  and  the  return  of  the  exiles 
to  their  respective  cities,  the  people  of  Gela,  for  the 
third  time,  established  a colony  at  Camarina,  and 
portioned  out  its  territory  among  the  new  settlers. 
(Diod.  xi.  76 ; Thuc.  1.  c.,  where  there  is  no  doubt 
that  we  should  read  T^Kcpoov  for  ViXoivos  ; Schol.  ad 
Find.  01.  V.  19.)  It  is  to  this  third  foundation, 
which  must  have  taken  place  about  b.c.  461,  that 
Pindar  refers  in  celebrating  the  Olympic  victory  of 
Psaumis  of  Camarina,  when  he  calls  that  city  his 
newly- founded  abode  (rav  vioiKov  ebpav,  01.  v.  19). 
In  the  same  ode  the  poet  celebrates  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  buildings  of  the  new  city  were  rising, 
and  the  people  passing  from  a state  of  insignificance 
to  one  of  wealth  and  power  (pm  apaxamas  is  g>doSj 
Ib.  31).  The  new  colony  was  indeed  more  fortunate 
than  its  predecessors,  and  the  next  50  years  were 
the  most  flourishing  period  in  the  history  of  Cama- 
rina, which  retained  its  independence,  and  assumed 
a prominent  rank  among  the  Greek  cities  of  Sicily. 
In  their  political  relations  the  Carnarinaeans  appear 
to  have  been  mainly  guided  by  jealousy  of  their 
powerful  neighbour  Syracuse : hence  they  were  led 
to  separate  themselves  in  great  measure  from  the 
other  Dorian  cities  of  Sicily,  and  during  the  war  be- 
tween Syracuse  and  Leontini,  in  b.-c.  427,  they  were 
the  only  people  of  Dorian  origin  who  took  part  with 
the  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  was  always  a 
party  in  the  city  favourable  to  the  Syracusans,  and  dis- 
posed to  join  the  Dorian  alliance,  and  it  was  probably 
the  influence  of  this  party  that  a few  years  after 
induced  them  to  conclude  a truce  with  their  neigh- 
bours at  Gela,  which  eventually  led  to  a general 
pacification.  (Thuc.  iii.  86,  iv.  25,  65.)  By  the 
treaty  finally  concluded,  Thucydides  teUs  us,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  Carnarinaeans  should  retain  pos- 
session of  the  territory  of  Morgantia  (Mopyauriur]), 
an  arrangement  which  it  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
as  the  city  of  that  name  was  situated  far  away  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily.  [Morgantia.]  A few  years 
later  the  Carnarinaeans  were  still  ready  to  assist  the 
Athenians  in  supporting  the  Leontines  by  arms 
(Thuc.  V.  4);  but  when  the  great  Athenian  expe- 
dition appeared  in  Sicily,  they  were  reasonably 
alarmed  at  the  ulterior  views  of  that  power,  and  re-  ; 
fused  to  take  part  with  either  side,  promising  to  j 
maintain  a strict  neutrality.  It  was  not  till  fortune 
had  declared  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  Syracusans 
that  the  Carnarinaeans  sent  a small  force  to  their  : 
support.  (Thuc.  vi.  75,  88;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.)  i 
A few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
of  Sicily  gave  a fatal  blow  to  the  prosperity  of  Ca- 
marina. Its  territory  was  ravaged  by  Himilco  in 
the  spring  of  B.  c.  405,  but  the  city  itself  was  not  i 
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attacked;  nevertheless,  when  Dionysius  had  failed  in 
averting  the  fall  of  Gela,  and  the  inhabitants  of  that 
city  were  compelled  to  abandon  it  to  its  fate,  the 
Camarinaeans  were  induced  or  constrained  to  follow 
their  example;  and  the  whole  population,  men, 
women,  and  children,  quitted  their  homes,  and  ef- 
fected their  retreat  to  Syracuse,  from  whence  they 
afterwards  withdrew  to  Leontini.  (Diod.  xiii.  108, 
111,  113;  Xen.  Hell.  ii.  3.  § 5.)  By  the  treaty 
concluded  soon  after  between  Dionysius  and  the 
Carthaginians,  the  citizens  of  Camarina,  as  well  as 
those  of  Gela  and  Agrigentum,  were  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  their  homes,  and  continue  to  inhabit  their 
native  cities,  but  as  tributaries  to  Carthage,  and 
prohibited  from  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xiii.  114.)  Of  this  permission  it  is  probable  that 
many  availed  themselves ; and  a few  years  later 
we  find  Camarina  eagerly  furnishing  her  contingent 
to  support  Dionysius  in  his  war  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians. (Id.  xiv.  47.)  With  this  exception,  we 
hear  nothing  of  her  during  the  reign  of  that  despot ; 
but  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Camarinaeans  were 
subject  to  his  rule.  After  the  death  of  the  elder 
Dionysius,  however,  they  readily  joined  in  the  enter- 
prise of  Dion,  and  supported  him  with  an  auxiliary 
force  in  his  march  upon  Syracuse.  (Id.  xvi.  9.) 
After  Timoleon  had  restored  the  whole  of  the  east- 
ern half  of  Sicily  to  its  liberty,  Camarina  was  re- 
cruited with  a fresh  body  of  settlers,  and  appears  to 
have  recovered  a certain  degree  of  prosperity.  (Id. 
xvi.  82,  83.)  But  it  suffered  again  severely  during 
the  wars  between  Agathocles  and  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  subsequently  taken  and  plundered  by  the 
Mamertines.  (Id.  xix.  110,  xx.  32,  xxiii.  1.) 

During  the  First  Punic  War,  Camarina  early 
espoused  the  Roman  cause;  and  though  in  b.c.  258 
it  was  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hamilcar,  it  was  quickly  recovered  by  the 
Roman  consuls  A.  Atilius  and  C.  Sulpicius,  who,  to 
punish  the  citizens  for  their  defection,  sold  a large 
part  of  them  as  slaves.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9 ; Polyb.  i. 
24.)  A few  years  later,  b.c.  255,  the  coast  near 
Camarina  was  tlie  scene  of  one  of  the  greatest  dis- 
asters which  befel  the  Romans  during  the  war,  in 
the  shipwreck  of  their  whole  fleet  by  a violent  tem- 
pest; so  complete  was  its  destruction,  that  out  of 
364  ships  only  80  escaped,  and  the  whole  coast 
from  Camarina  to  Cape  Pachynum  was  strewed  with 
fragments  of  the  wrecks.  (Polyb.  i.  37 ; Diod.  xxiii. 
18.)  This  is  the  last  notice  of  Camarina  to  be 
found  in  history.  Under  the  Roman  dominion  it 
seems  to  have  sunk  into  a very  insignificant  place, 
and  its  name  is  not  once  found  in  the  Verrine  ora- 
tions of  Cicero.  Strabo  also  speaks  of  it  as  one  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily  of  which  in  his  time  httle  more 
than  the  vestiges  remained  (vi.  p.  272) ; but  we  learn 
from  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  that  it  still  continued  to 
exist  as  late  as  the  2nd  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  •§  15.)  From  this 
period  all  trace  of  it  disappears : it  was  never  rebuilt 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  now  perfectly 
desolate,  though  a watch-tower  on  the  coast  still 
retains  the  name  of  Torre  di  Camarana. 

From  the  remains  still  extant,  it  is  evident  that 
the  city  occupied  a slight  eminence  between  the  two 
small  streams  now  called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana 
and  the  F.  Frascolari.  The  former,  which  is  much 
the  most  considerable  of  the  two,  is  evidently  the 
Hipparis  (TTTTrapis)  of  Pindar  (6>Z.  v.  27),  which 
he  describes  as  flowing  past  the  town,  and  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  water  by  means  of  artificial 
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canals  or  aqueducts.  It  is  a copious  stream  of  clear 
water,  having  its  principal  source  in  a large  fountain 
at  a place  called  Comisb,  supposed  by  some  writers 
to  be  the  Fons  Dianae  of  Solinus,  which  he  places 
near  Camarina.  (Solin.  5.  § 16.)  There  is,  how- 
ever, another  remarkable  fountain  at  a place  called 
Favara,  near  the  town  of  Santa  Croce,  which  has, 
perhaps,  equal  claim  to  this  distinction.  (Fazell. 
V.  1.  p.  225;  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  191;  Hoare,  Class. 
Tovr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  261 — 263.)  The  Frascolari  is 
probably  the  Oanis  QClavis),  known  to  us  only  from 
the  same  passage  of  Pindar.  More  celebrated  than 
either  of  these  streams  was  the  Lake  of  Camarina 
(called  by  Pindar,  1.  c.,  Kifx.vT]vt,  Palus 

Camarina,  Claudian),  which  immediately  adjoint 
the  walls  of  the  city  on  the  N.  It  was  a mere 
marshy  pool,  formed  by  the  stagnation  of  the  Hip- 
paris near  its  mouth,  and  had  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  city  very  unhealthy,  on  which  account  we  are 
told  that  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  to  drain  it, 
but,  having  consulted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  were 
recommended  to  let  it  alone.  They  nevertheless  exe- 
cuted their  project;  but  by  so  doing  laid  open  their 
walls  to  attack  on  that  side,  so  that  their  enemies 
soon  after  availed  themselves  of  its  weakness,  and 
captured  the  city.  The  period  to  which  this  trans- 
action is  to  be  referred  is  unknown,  and  the  whole 
story  very  apocryphal;  but  the  answer  of  the  oracle. 
Ml?  Kivei  Ka/xapivav  aKLvrjros  yap  ajxCivwv,  passed 
into  a proverbial  saying  among  the  Greeks.  (Virg. 
Aen.  iii.  700;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Suid.  s.  v.  Ml?  Kivei  K.; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Y.ap.dpiva  ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  198.) 

The  remains  still  extant  of  Camarina  are  very 
inconsiderable;  they  consist  of  scattered  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls,  and  the  vestiges  of  a temple,  now 
converted  into  a church ; but  the  site  of  the  ancient 
city  is  distinctly  marked,  and  the  remains  of  its  port 
and  other  fragments  of  buildings  on  the  shore  were 
still  visible  in  the  17th  century,  though  now  for  the 
most  part  buried  in  sand.  (Hoare,  1.  c.  p.  260; 
Fazell.  V.  2 ; Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  192 ; Amico,  Lex. 
Topogr.  Sicil.  vol.  i.  p.  147.) 

The  coins  of  Camarina  are  numerous : they  belong 
for  the  most  part  to  the  flourishing  period  of  its 
existence,  b.c.  460 — 405.  Some  of  them  have  the 
head  of  the  river-god  Hipparis,  represented,  as  usual, 
with  horns  on  his  forehead.  Others  (as  the  one 
annexed)  have  the  head  of  Hercules,  and  a quadriga 
on  the  reverse,  probably  in  commemoration  of  some 
victory  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Olympic  games. 

[E.  H.  B.] 


CAMATULLICI.  The  “ regio  CamatuUicornm  ” 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  4)  between  Portus  Citha- 
rista  and  the  Suelteri.  The  position  must  be  on  or 
near  the  coast,  east  of  Marseille.  It  is  supposed  by 
Harduin  (note  on  the  passage  of  Pliny)  that  a place 
called  Ramatuelle,  near  the  coast,  south  of  the  Gulf 
of  Grimaud,  represents  the  ancient  name ; and  D’An- 
ville  and  others  adopt  this  opinion.  [G.  L.] 
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CAMBADE'NE  (KafiSadrjv^,  Isid.  Charax.  p.  6), 
a district  of  Greater  Media,  in  which  was  a place 
called  Baptana,  containing  a statue  and  pillar  of 
Semiramis.  [Bagist^vnus  Mons.]  [V,] 

CAMBALA  (KdfjL§a\a'),  in  the  district  of  Hyspi- 
ratis,  to  which  Alexander  the  Great  sent  Menon  with 
troops  to  examine  for  gold;  the  detachment  was  en- 
tirely destroyed.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  529.)  St.  Martin 
(^Mem.  sur  VArmenie^  vol.  i.  p.  69)  supposes  the 
Hyapiratis  of  Strabo  to  refer  to  the  district  of  Isper, 
NE.  of  Erzrum  ; but  in  another  place  Strabo  (p. 
503)  appears  to  denote  the  same  district  under  the 
name  of  Syspiratis,  and  this  he  places  to  the  S.,  be- 
yond the  limits  of  Armenia,  and  bordering  on  Adia- 
hene,  which  will  not  suit  the  position  of  Isper ; nor 
did  the  troops  of  Alexander  at  any  time  approach 
the  neighbourhood  of  Erzrum.  Major  Eawlinson 
suspects  that  these  mines  may  be  recognised  in  the 
metallic  riches  of  the  mountainous  country  on  the 
Asped-Rud  or  Kizil-Uzen.  (Journ.  Geog.  Soc. 
vol.  X.  p.  148.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMBALIDUS  MONS.  [Bagistanus  Mons.] 
CAMBES,  a place  in  Gallia,  according  to  the 
Anton.  Itin.  and  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gusta Rauracorum  (^Augsi)  to  Argentovaria,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Cambes  is  Gros  Kemhs, 
on  the  Rhine,  in  the  department  of  Uaut  Rhin. 
There  is  a Little  Kemhs  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBIOVICENSES,  a name  of  a people  that 
appears  in  the  Table ; but  the  indication  of  their 
position,  as  usual  with  the  names  of  peoples  in  the 
Table,  is  too  vague  to  enable  us  to  fix  the  position 
of  the  Cambiovicenses.  (D’Anville,  Notice^  &c. ; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.  vol.  i.  p.  372.)  [G.  L.] 

CAMBODU'NUM,  in  Britain.  The  second  Itine- 
rary presents  the  difficulty  which  attends  so  many  of 
the  others,  viz.,  a vast  difference  between,  not  only  the 
shortest  route,  but  between  the  recognised  roads  and 
the  line  of  the  stations.  Thus  the  line  is  from  the  Val- 
lum to  Rutupiae  (Richborougk) : nevertheless,  when 
we  reach  Calcaria  {7'adcaster),  though  there  is  one 
road  due  south  and  another  south-east,  the  route  of 
the  Itinerary  takes  us  round  by  l\Ianchester,  Chester, 
and  Wroxeter.  Besides  this,  the  sum  of  miles  at 
the  heading  of  the  Iter,  and  the  sum  of  the  particular 
distances,  disagree.  Again,  some  of  the  numbers  vary 
with  the  MS. ; and  this  is  the  case  with  the  present 
word.  From  Eboracum  (YorE)  to 

M.  p. 

Calcaria  (Tadcaster')  - - ix. 

Cambodunum  - - - xx.  al.  xxx. 

Mancunium  (d/a«c^esier)  - xviii.  al.  xxiii. 
The  neighbourhood  of  Elland,  between  Halifax  and 
Huddersfield,  best  satisfies  these  conditions ; and, 
accordingly,  Gretland,  Sowerby,  Almondbury,  Grim- 
sear,  Stainland  (at  all  of  which  places  Roman  remains 
have  been  found),  have  been  considered  as  the  repre- 
sentatives of  Cambodunum.  In  the  Monumenta 
Britannica  its  modem  equivalent  is  Slack.  [R.G.L.] 
CAjMBOLECTRI.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  mentions  Cam- 
bolectri  Atlantici  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  say  where  he  supposes  them  to  be.  He 
also,  under  the  Aquitanic  nations  (iv.  19),  mentions 
“ Cambolectri  Agesinates  Pictonibus  juncti,”  as  Har- 
duin  has  it;  but  “Cambolectri”  ought  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  Agesinates,  as  Walckenaer  affirms,  and  he 
places  them  about  Camho,  in  the  arrondissement  of 
Bayonne,  in  the  department  of  Basses  Pyrenees. 
It  appears  from  Pliny  mentioning  these  peoples  and 
distinguishing  them,  that  they  are  two  genuine 
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names.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  name 
Cambonum  [Cambonum]  may  be  geographically 
connected  with  the  Cambolectri.  [G.  L.] 

C AMBO'NUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itin.,  on  the  road  from  Civitas  Valentia 
{Valence'),  through  Civitas  Vocontiorum  {Die),  to 
Mansio  Vapincum  {Gap).  The  route  is  very  par- 
ticularly described.  From  Die  it  goes  to  Mansio 
Luco(Z«c),  then  to  Mutatio  Vologatis  {Vaugelas); 
then  the  Gaura  Mons  is  ascended,  and  the  traveller 
comes  to  Mutatio  Cambonum;  the  next  station  be- 
yond Cambonum  is  Mons  Seleucus  {Saleon).  Walcke- 
naer (vol.  iii.  p.  46)  places  Cambonum  at  La  Combe, 
to  the  south  of  Montclus.  D’Anville  did  not  venture 
to  assign  a site  for  Cambonum ; but  if  the  road  has 
been  well  examined,  the  place  ought  not  to  be 
doubtful.  [G.  L.] 

CAMBORICUM,  in  Britain.  Another  reading  is 
Camboritum,  and  perhaps  this  is  preferable,  — the 
-rit-  having  the  same  power  with  the  Rhed-  in 
Rhedyuna  {Ox-ford)  —ford.  In  this  case  the  word 
would  mean  a ford  over  the  Cam.  The  name 
occurs  in  the  fifth  Itineraiy,  and  the  difficulties 
which  attend  it  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those  noticed 
under  Cambodunum. 

The  line,  which  is  from  London  to  Carlisle,  runs 
to  Caesaromagus  {Writile),  Colonia  {Colchester  or 
Maldon),  Villa  Faustini,  Iciani,  Camboricum,  Duro- 
lipons,  Durobrivae,  Causennae,  Lindum, — this  latter 
point  alone  being  one  of  absolute  certainty,  i.  e.  Lin- 
coln. That  A jjcas^er  = Causennae  is  nearly  cev- 
tain;  but  the  further  identifications  of  Villa  Faus- 
tini with  Dunmow,  of  Iciani  with  Chesterford,  and 
Durolipons  with  Cambridge  or  Godmanchester,  and 
of  Durobrivis  with  Caistor  or  Water-Newton,  are 
uncertain.  Add  to  this  the  circuitous  character  of 
any  road  from  London  to  Lincoln  via  either  Col- 
chester or  Maldon.  The  two  localities  most  usually 
given  to  Camboricum  are  Cambridge  and  Icklingham 
(near  Mildenhall  in  Suffolk).  In  the  former  place 
there  are  the  castra  of  Chester-io'a  and  Orani-chester, 
in  the  latter  a Camp-^ie\d,  a Aom-pit-field,  and  nu- 
merous Roman  remains.  Again,— -as  Horsley  re- 
marks,— the  river  on  which  Icklingham  stands  runs 
into  the  Cam,  so  that  the  first  syllable  may  apply  to 
the  one  place  as  well  as  the  other.  Probably,  the 
true  identification  has  yet  to  be  made.  [E.G.L.] 

CAMBU'NII  MONTES  a range  of  mountains 
forming  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Thes- 
saly, is  a continuation  of  the  Ceraunian  mountains 
and  terminates  at  Mt.  Olympus  on  the  east.  The 
name  of  these  mountains  contains  the  root  Bovvos. 
The  principal  pass  through  these  mountains  is  called 
Volustana  by  Livy,  the  modem  pass  of  Servia. 
Leake  remarks,  that  “ in  the  word  Volustana  the 
V represents  probably  the  B,  which  was  so  common 
an  initial  in  Macedonian  names  of  places ; the  two 
last  syllables,  arava,  are  perhaps  the  Macedonian 
form  of  (TT^ph,  and  have  reference  to  the  pass,  the 
entire  name  in  Greek  being  BcoAou  arepd.'’  (Liv. 
xlii.  53,  xliv.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p 338  ) 

’ CAMBYSE'NE.  [Albania]. 

C AMBY'SES  ( Yori  or  Gori),  a river  of  Albania, 
rising  in  the  Caucasus,  or,  according  to  Mela,  in  the 
Coraxici  M.,  flowing  through  the  district  of  Camby- 
sene,  and  falling  into  the  Cyrus  {Kur),  after  uniting 
with  the  Alazonius  {Alasan).  Pompey  marched 
along  its  banks,  on  his  expedition  into  these  regions 
in  pursuit  of  Mithridates,  b.  c.  65.  Its  water  was 
remarkable  for  its  coldness.  (Mel.  iii.  5.  § 6;  Plin- 
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vi.  13.  s.  15  ; Dion  Cass,  xsxvii.  3 ; Epit.  Strab. 
<ip.  Hudson,  Geogr.  Min.  vol.  ii.  p.  148.)  [P.  S.] 

CAMBYSES  (KaiJL§v(rr]5,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 1;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a river  of  Media  Atropatene,  which 
appears,  from  the  notice  in  Ptolemy,  to  have  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  Sea.  It  is  not  possible  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  locality ; but  if  the  order  in  Ammi- 
anus  be  correct,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  near  the 
Amardus,  now  Sejid-Rud.  In  the  Epitome  of  Strabo 
(xi.)  a nation  of  the  Caspians  is  spoken  of  Trepl 
Thv  Ka/xSvagv  iroTafiSv, 

CAMEIRUS.  [Rhodus.] 

CAMELOBOSCI  (Kau7f\o§o<rK6l,  Ptol.  vi.  8. 
§ 12),  a wild  tribe  of  Carmania,  placed  by  Marcian 
(p.  20)  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Dora  or  Dara,  east- 
wards towards  the  Desert.  [V.] 

CAME'RIA  or  CAME'RIUM  (Kagepia:  Eth.  Ka- 
fieplvos,  Camerinus),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  men- 
tioned by  Livy  among  the  towns  of  the  Prisci  Latini 
taken  by  Tarquinius  Priscus.  (Liv.  i.  38.)  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  statement  we  And  it  enumerated 
among  the  colonies  of  Alba  Longa,  or  the  cities  founded 
byLatinus  Silvius.  (Diod.vii.  ap.Euseh.Arm.  p.  185 ; 
Origo  Gentis  Rom.  17.)  Dionysius  also  says  that 
it  received  a colony  from  Alba,  but  had  previously 
been  a city  of  the  Aborigines.  According  to  him  it 
engaged  in  a war  against  Romulus  and  Tatius,  but 
was  taken  by  their  arms,  and  a Roman  colony  esta- 
blished there  (ii.  50).  But,  notwithstanding  this, 
he  also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  independent  Latin 
cities  reduced  by  Tarquin  (iii.  51).  After  the 
expulsion  of  the  kings  from  Rome,  Cameria  was  one 
of  the  foremost  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  exiled 
Tarquins,  for  which  it  was  severely  punished,  being 
taken  and  utterly  destroyed  by  the  Consul  Verginius, 
B.  c.  502.  (Dionys.  v.  21,  40,  49.)  This  event 
may,  probably,  be  received  as  historically  true : at 
least  it  explains  why  the  name  of  Cameria  does  not 
appear  in  the  hst  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League 
shortly  afterwards  (Dionys.  v.  61):  nor  does  it  ever 
again  appear  in  history : and  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  among  the  once  celebrated  cities 
of  Latium,  which  were  in  his  time  utterly  extinct. 
Tacitus  has  recorded  that  the  ancient  family  of  the 
Coruncanii  derived  its  origin  from  Cameria  (^Ann. 
xi.  24.),  and  the  cognomen  of  Camerinus  borne  by 
one  of  the  most  ancient  families  of  the  Sulpician 
gens,  seems  to  point  to  the  same  extraction. 

The  site  of  Cameria,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  towns  of  Latium  that  were  destroyed  at  so 
early  a period,  must  be  almost  wholly  conjectural. 
Palombara,  a small  town  on  an  isolated  hill,  near 
the  foot  of  the  lofty  Monte  Gennaro,  and  about  22 
miles  from  Rome,  has  as  fair  a claim  as  any  other  lo- 
cality. (Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMERTNUM  (Kapapivov^  Ptol.;  Kapepia,  Ap- 
pian ; Ka/aepTrj,  Strab. : JEth.  Camerinus  or  Camers, 
-ertis:  Camerino),  a city  of  Umbria,  situated  in  the 
Apennines,  near  the  frontiers  of  Picenum.  It  occu- 
pied a lofty  position  near  the  sources  of  the  river 
Flusor  (^Chienti),  and  a few  miles  on  the  E.  of  the 
central  ridge  of  the  Apennines.  No  mention  of  the 
city  is  fomid  before  the  Roman  Civil  Wars,  when  it 
appears  as  a place  of  some  consequence,  and  was 
occupied  by  one  of  the  Pompeian  generals  with  six 
cohorts,  who,  however,  abandoned  it  on  the  advance 
of  Caesar. ^ (Caes.  Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12, 

B.)  Again,  during  the  outbi'eak  of  L.  Antonius  at 
Perusia,  it  was  seized  by  Plancus  with  two  legions. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  50.)  At  a later  period,  probably 
under  Augustus,  its  territory  was  portioned  out 
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among  military  colonists;  but  it  Oontinued  to  be  a 
muiiicipium,  and  appears  to  have  been  under  the 
empire  a tolerably  flourishing  town.  (Li6.  Galon. 
pp.  240,  256;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 53  ; Orell.  Inscr.  920, 
2172.) 

But  while  we  find  but  little  mention  of  the  city 
the  people  of  the  Camertes  are  noticed  from  an 
early  period  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  in  Um- 
bria. As  early  as  b.  c.  308,  the  Roman  deputies, 
who  were  employed  to  explore  the  Ciminian  forest 
and  the  regions  beyond  it,  are  said  to  have  advanced 
as  far  as  to  the  Camertes  (“  usque  ad  Camertes  Um- 
bros  penetrasse  dicuntur,”  Liv.  ix.  36),  and  esta- 
blished friendly  relations  with  them.  These  probably 
became  the  first  foundation  and  origin  of  the  pecu- 
liarly favourable  position  in  which  the  Camertes 
stood  towards  the  Roman  republic.  Thus  in  b.  c. 
205,  we  find  them  mentioned  among  the  allied  cities 
that  furnished  supplies  for  the  fleet  of  Scipio,  when 
they  are  contrasted  with  the  other  states  of  Etruria 
and  Umbria  as  being  on  terms  of  equal  alliance  with 
the  Romans  (“  Camertes  cum  aequo  foedere  cum 
Romanis  essent,”  Liv.  xxviii.  45).  Cicero  also  more 
than  once  alludes  to  the  treaty  which  secured  their 
privileges  (“  Camertinum  foedus  sanctissimum  atque 
aequissimum,”  pro  Balh.  20;  Val.  Max.  v.  2.  § 8; 
Plut.  Mar.  28).  And  at  a much  later  period  we 
find  the  “Municipes  Camertes  ” themselves  recording 
their  gratitude  to  the  emperor  Septimius  Severus  for 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  rights  (“jure  aequo 
foederis  sibi  confimiato,”  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  266.  1 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  920). 

A question  has  indeed  been  raised,  whether  the 
Camertes  of  Livy  and  Cicero  are  the  same  people 
with  the  inhabitants  of  Camerinum,  who,  as  we  learn 
from  the  above  inscription  and  others  also  found  at 
Camerino,  were  certainly  called  Camertes.  The 
doubt  has  been  principally  founded  on  a passage  of 
Strabo  (v.  p.  227),  in  which,  according  to  the  old 
editions,  that  writer  appeared  to  distinguish  Came- 
rinum and  Camerte  as  two  different  towns;  but  it 
appears  that  Kagapivov  is  certainly  an  interpolation ; 
and  the  city  he  calls  Camerte,  which  he  expressly 
places  “ on  the  very  frontiers  of  Picenum,”  can  cer- 
tainly be  no  other  than  the  Camerinum  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (See  Kramer  and  Groskurd,  ad  loc. ; and 
compare  Du  Theil’s  note  at  vol.  ii.  p.  60  of  the  French 
translation  of  Strabo.)  Pliny  also,  who  inserts  the 
Camertes  among  the  “ populi  ” of  Umbiia,  makes  no 
other  mention  of  Camerimun  (iii.  14.  s.  19).  There 
can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  period  the 
Camertes  and  the  people  of  Camerinum  were  the 
same;  but  it  certainly  seems  probable  that  at  an 
earher  epoch  the  name  was  used  in  a more  exten- 
sive sense,  and  that  the  tribe  of  the  Camertes  was 
at  one  time  more  widely  spread  in  Umbria.  We 
know  that  the  Etruscan  city  of  Clusium  was  origi- 
nally called  Camers  or  Camars,  and  it  is  a plausible 
conjecture  of  Lepsius  that  this  was  its  Umbrian 
name.  {Tyrrhener  Pelasger^p.Z^.')  It  is  remark- 
able that  Polybius  speaks  of  the  battle  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Gauls  in  b.c.  296,  as  fought  in  the 
territoiy  of  the  Camertes  (ev  rp  Ka/j.f:pTtuu 
ii.  19),  while  the  same  battle  is  placed  by  Livy  at 
Clusium  (x.  26).  Again,  the  narrative  of  Livy  (ix.36) 
wouldseemto  imply  that  the  Camertes  there  mentioned 
were  not  very  remote  from  the  Ciminian  forest,  and 
were  the  first  Umbrian  people  to  which  the  envoys 
came.  Even  Cicero  speaks  of  the  “ ager  Camers  ” 
in  common  with  Picenum  and  Gaul  (Gallia  Togata) 
(jpro  Bull.  1 9)  in  a manner  that  can  hardly  be 
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understood  of  so  limited  a district  as  the  mere  territory 
of  Camerinum.  Perhaps  the  fact  of  the  recurrence 
of  the  name  in  different  forms  among  the  modern 
towns  and  villages  of  this  part  of  Italy — Camera 
near  Foligno,  Camerata  between  Todi  and  Amelia, 
&c.,  — may  be  a remnant  of  this  wider  extension  of 
the  Camertes. 

The  Camerini  mentioned  by  Valerius  Maximus 
(vi.  5.  § 1)  as  having  been  conquered  and  reduced 
to  captivity  by  P.  (?)  Claudius  can  be  no  other  than 
the  people  of  Camerinum ; but  it  is  difficult  to  recon- 
cile his  account  with  the  rest  that  we  know  of  their 
history.  Probably  Appius  Claudius,  the  consul  of 
B.  c.  268,  who  reduced  the  neighbouring  province  of 
Picenum,  is  the  person  meant.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMERTES.  [Camerinum.] 

CAMICUS  (KagiKhs'),  a city  or  fortress  of  Sicily, 
which,  according  to  the  mythical  history  of  that  is- 
land, was  constructed  by  Daedalus  for  Cocalus,  the 
king  of  the  Sicanians,  who  made  it  his  royal  resi- 
dence, and  deposited  his  treasures  there,  the  situation 
being  so  strong  and  so  skilfully  fortified  as  to  be  al- 
together impregnable.  According  to  the  same  legend, 
it  was  here  also  that  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  who  had 
pursued  Daedalus  to  Sicily,  was  treacherously  put 
to  death  by  Cocalus,  and  secretly  buried;  his  bones 
were  said  to  have  been  discovered  in  the  time  of 
Theron.  (Diod.  iv.  78,  79 ; Strab.vi.  pp.  273 — 279; 
Arist.  Pol.  ii.  10;  Steph.  Byz.  v.  KagiKos;  Tzetz. 
Chil.  i.  .506 — 510.)  The  same  story  is  alluded  to 
by  Herodotus  (vii.  170),  who  tells  us  that  the 
Cretans  sent  an  expedition  to  Sicily  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Minos,  and  besieged  Camicus  for  five  years, 
but  without  success.  It  was  also  chosen  by  So- 
phocles as  the  subject  of  one  of  his  tragedies,  now 
lost,  called  the  Kayaf/ctoi(Athenae.iii.  p.86,  ix.  p.388; 
SopL  fr.  299 — 304,  ed.  Dind.).  From  the  words  of 
Herodotus  it  has  been  erroneously  inferred  that 
Camicus  occupied  the  site  on  which  Agrigentum 
was  afterwards  founded,  and  the  citadel  or  acropohs 
of  that  city  has  been  regarded  by  many  UTiters  as 
the  fortress  of  Daedalus.  (Smyth’s  p.  204; 

Swinbm-ne’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  273.)  But  we  find 
mention  in  historical  times  of  a fortress  named 
Camicus,  as  existing  in  the  territory  of  Agrigentum, 
but  quite  apart  from  the  city.  It  was  occupied  by 
Hippocrates  and  Capys,  the  cousins  of  Theron,  when 
they  were  expelled  by  him  from  Agrigentum  (Schol. 
ad  Find.  Pyth.  vi.  4.),  and  is  again  mentioned  among 
the  fortresses  reduced  by  the  Romans  in  the  First 
Punic  War,  after  the  conquest  of  Agrigentum. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  503.)  We  are  told 
also  that  it  was  situated  on  a river  of  the  same 
name  (Steph.  Byz.  v.  'Anpayas’,  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  7), 
which  is  supposed  by  Cluverius  to  be  the  one  now 
called  Flume  delle  Canne,  which  flows  into  the  sea 
about  10  miles  W.  of  Gir genii;  and  the  fortress 
may  probably  have  stood  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  modern  town  of  Sicidiana,  but  its  precise  site  is 
unknown.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  221;  Serra  di  Falco, 
Ant.  della  Sicilia,  vol.  iii.  pp.  76,  80;  Siefert,  Akra- 
gas,  pp.  17,  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMISA  (ra  Kdiuna),  a fortress  of  Camisene  or 
Comisene  (comp.  Strab.  xi.  p.  528)  in  Lesser  Ar- 
menia, which  was  destroyed  in  Strabo’s  time  (xii. 
p.  560).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAMISE'NE(Ka^i(r7jj/:^).  Strabo  mentions  Culu- 
pene  or  Calupene  and  Camisene  as  bordering  on  the 
Lesser  Armenia,  and  he  includes  them  within  his 
Pontus,  Rock-salt  was  dug  in  these  districts,  and 
there  was  a strong  place  Camisa,  which  was  ruined 
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in  Strabo’s  time  (p.  560).  In  another  place  (p.  546) 
he  says  that  the  Halys  rises  in  Great  Cappadocia, 
near  Pontice,  and  in  Camisene  (Kafx§v<ri}vri  in 
Casaubon’s  text).  Camisa  was  on  the  road  from 
Sebastia  to  Nicopolis,  and  24  Roman  miles  from 
Sebastia  (^Sevas').  The  Camisene,  then,  is  in  the 
upper  basin  of  the  Halys  or  Kizil  Ermak.  [G.  L.J 
CAMMANE'NE  (Kag/xavgui]'),  a division  of 
Cappadocia.  (Strab.  pp.  534,  540.)  Ptolemy  (v. 
6),  who  enumerates  six  places  in  the  division,  calls 
it  Cammanene.  Zama,  one  of  the  towns,  is  on  the 
road  from  Tavium  to  Mazaca  or  Caesareia.  [G.L.] 
CAMPAE  (Ka^uTraq  Ptol.),  and  Cambe  in  the 
Table,  is  in  the  Praefectura  Ciliciae  of  Cappadocia, 
16  miles  N.  or  NW.  of  Mazaca  or  Caesarea;  it  has 
been  conjectured  to  be  a place  called  Enha.  [G.  L.] 
CAMPA'NIA  (K.aixTravLOL),  a province  or  region 
of  Central  Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Latium,  on 
the  E.  by  the  mountains  of  Samnium,  on  the  S.  by 
Lucania,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  Its 
exact  hmits  varied  at  different  periods.  The  Liris 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  recognised  as  its  north- 
ern boundary,  but  subsequently  the  district  south  of 
that  river,  as  far  as  the  Massican  hills  and  the  town 
of  Sinuessa.,  was  included  in  Latium,  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Campania  diminished  to  the  same  extent. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  242.)  On  the  S.  also,  the  territory 
between  the  Silarus,  which  formed  the  boundary  of 
Lucania,  and  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines  that  bounds 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  on  the  N.,  was  occupied  by 
the  people  called  Picentini  (a  branch  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Picenum  on  the  Adriatic),  and  was  not 
reckoned  to  belong  to  Campania,  properly  so  called, 
though  united  with  it  for  administrative  purposes. 

Originally,  indeed,  the  name  of  Campanians  appears 
to  have  been  applied  solely  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
great  plain,  which  occupies  so  large  a portion  of  the 
province ; and  did  not  include  the  people  of  the  hill 
country  about  Suessa,  Cales,  and  Teanum,  which 
was  occupied  by  the  Aurunci  and  Sidicini.  But 
Campania,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  by 
Strabo  and  Pliny,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  low 
ridge  of  the  Massican  hills,  which  extend  from  the 
sea  near  Sinuessa  to  join  the  more  lofty  group  of 
volcanic  mountains  that  rise  between  Suessa  and 
Teanum,  and  comprised  the  whole  of  the  latter  range. 
Venafrum  and  the  territory  annexed  to  it,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Vultumus,  which  had  been  originally 
Samnite,  were  afterwards  included  in  Campania; 
though  Strabo  appears  in  one  passage  (v.  p.  238)  to 
assign  them  to  Latium.  The  eastern  frontier  of 
Campania  is  clearly  marked  by  the  first  ridges  of 
the  Apennines,  the  Mons  Callicula.  N.  of  the  Vul- 
turnus,  and  the  Mons  Tipata  S.  of  that  river, 
while  other  ranges  of  still  greater  elevation  continue 
the  mountain  barrier  towards  the  SE.  to  the  sources 
of  the  Samus.  Near  this  latter  point,  a side  arm  or 
branch  is  suddenly  thrown  off  from  the  main  mass  of 
the  Apennines,  nearly  at  right  angles  to  its  general 
direction,  which  constitutes  a lofty  and  narrow  moun- 
tain ridge  of  about  24  miles  in  length,  terminating 
in  the  bold  headland  called  the  Promontory  of  Mi- 
nerva, but  known  also  as  the  Surrentine  Promontory 
It  is  this  range  which  separates  the  Gulf  of  Cumae 
or  Crater,  as  the  Bay  of  Naples  was  called  in  an- 
cient times,  from  that  of  Posidonia,  and  which  con- 
stituted the  limit  also  between  Campania  in  the 
stricter  sense  of  the  term,  and  the  temtory  of  the 
Picentini.  The  latter  occupied  the  district  S.  of  this 
range  along  the  shores  of  the  Posidonian  Gulf,  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Silarus. 
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The  region  thus  limited  is  one  of  the  most  bean- 
tiful  and  fertile  in  the  world,,  and  unquestionably 
the  fairest  portion  of  Italy.  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  vie  with  one  another  in  celebrating  its  na- 
tural advantages, — the  fertility  of  its  soil,  the  beauty 
of  its  landscape,  the  softness  of  its  climate,  and  the 
excellence  of  its  harbours.  Pliny  calls  it  “ felix  ilia 
Campania — certamen  humanae  voluptatis.”  Floras 
is  still  more  enthusiastic;  “ Omnium  non  modo  Italia, 
sed  toto  orbe  terrarum  pulcherrima  Campaniae  plaga 
est.  Nihil  mollias  caelo.  Denique  bis  floribus  ver- 
nat.  Nihil  uberius  solo,  ideo  Liberi  Cererisque  cer- 
tamen dicitur.  Nihil  hospital! us  man.”  Even  the 
more  sober  Polybius  and  Strabo  are  loud  in  its 
praises;  and  Cicero  calls  the  plains  about  Capua 
“ fundum  pulcherrimum  populi  Eomani,  caput  pecu- 
niae, pacis  ornamentum,  subsidium  belli,  fundamentum 
vectigalium,  horreum  legionum,  solatium  annonae,” 
(Pol.  iii.  91 ; Strab.  v.  pp.  242,  243 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Flor.  i.  16 ; Qic.de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7,  ii.  28.)  The  greater 
part  of  Campania  is  an  unbroken  plain,  of  almost 
unequalled  fertility,  extending  from  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  sea.  But  its  uniformity  is  broken 
by  two  remarkable  natural  features ; the  one  a group 
of  volcanic  hills  of  considerable  extent,  but  of  mode- 
rate elevation,  rising  abruptly  from  the  plain  between 
Cumae  and  Neapolis,  and  constituting  a broken  and 
hilly  tract  of  about  15  miles  in  length  (from  E.  to 
W.),  and  from  8 to  1 0 in  breadth.  One  of  the  most 
considerable  of  these  hills  is  the  Mons  Gaubus,  so 
celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  wines.  The  whole 
range,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Aenaria 
and  Prochyta,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  preserves 
evident  traces  of  the  comparatively  recent  action  of 
subterranean  fires.  These  were  recognised  by  ancient 
\^Titers  in  the  Forum  Vulcani,  or  Solfatara,  near  Pu- 
teoli  (Strab.  v.  p.  246;  Lucil.  Aetn.  431;  Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  133);  but  we  have  no  account  of  any  such  erup- 
tion in  ancient  times  as  that  which,  in  1538,  gave 
rise  to  the  Monte  Nztovo,  near  the  same  town.  On 
the  other  side  of  Neapolis,  and  wholly  detached  from 
the  group  of  hills  already  described,  as  well  as  from 
the  chain  of  the  Apennines,  from  which  it  is  sepa- 
rated by  a broad  girdle  of  intervening  plain,  rises  the 
isolated  mountain  of  Vesuvius,  whose  regular  vol- 
canic cone  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  natural 
features  of  Campania.  Its  peculiar  character  was 
noticed  by  ancient  observers,  even  before  the  fearful 
eruption  of  A.  D.  79  gave  such  stiiking  proof  that 
its  subterranean  fires  were  not,  as  supposed  by  Strabo 
(v.  p.  247),  “ extinct  for  want  of  fuel.”  But  the 
volcanic  agency  in  Campania,  though  confined  in 
historical  times  to  the  two  mountain  groups  just  no- 
ticed, must  have  been  at  one  period  far  more  widely 
extended.  The  mountain  called  Rocca  Monjina  or 
Mte  di  Sta  Croce.,  which  rises  above  Suessa,  and 
was  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Auranci  [Aukunci],  is 
likewise  an  extinct  volcano;  and  the  soil  of  the 
whole  plain  of  Campania,  up  to  the  very  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  is  of  volcanic  origin,  from  which  cir- 
cumstance is  derived  the  porous  and  friable  charac- 
ter to  which  it  owes  its  great  fertility.  It  was,  in 
all  probability,  from  the  evidences  of  subterranean 
fire  so  strongly  marked  in  their  neighbourhood,  that 
the  Greeks  of  Cumae  gave  the  name  of  the  Phle- 
graean  plains  (Campi  Phlegraei : ra  ^\eypaia  ne- 
S'la)  to  the  part  of  Campania  adjoining  their  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  21;  Strab.  v.  p.  245.)  Another  appella- 
tion by  which  the  same  tract  appears  to  have  been 
known,  was  that  of  Campi  Labokini  (Phn.  iii.  5.  s. 
9),  from  which  is  probably  derived  the  modem  name 
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of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  now  used  to  designate  the  whole 
district  of  Campania. 

It  is  this  extensive  plain  which  was  so  celebrated 
in  ancient,  as  well  as  modem,  times  for  its  extraor- 
dinary fertility.  Strabo  calls  it  the  richest  plain  in 
the  world  (ttcSIou  evdaifiovearaTou  twv  airdvrar')^ 
and  tells  us  that  it  produced  wheat  of  the  finest 
quality ; while  some  parts  of  it  yielded  four  crops  in 
the  year, — two  of  spelt  (C«‘a),  one  of  millet,  and 
the  fourth  of  vegetables  {\dxava).  (Strab.  v.  p. 
242.)  Pliny  alsp  relates  that  it  grew  two  crops  of 
spelt  and  one  of  millet  every  year;  while  those  parts 
of  it  that  were  left  fallow  produced  abundance  of 
roses,  which  were  employed  for  the  ointments  and 
perfumeries  for  which  Capua  was  celebrated.  The 
spelt  of  the  Campanian  plain  was  of  particularly  fine 
quahty,  so  that  it  was  considered  to  be  the  only  one 
fit  for  the  manufacture  of  “ alica,”  apparently  a kind 
of  pasta,  called  by  Strabo  (Plin.  xviii.  8.  s. 

9,  11.  s.  29.)  Virgil  also  selects  the  plains  around 
the  wealthy  Capua  and  the  tract  at  the  foot  of  Ve- 
suvius as  instances  of  soils  of  the  best  quality  for 
agricultural  purposes,  adapted  at  once  for  the  growth 
of  wine,  oil,  and  corn.  (Virg.  G.  ii.  224.)  From  the 
expressions  of  Cicero  already  cited,  it  is  evident  that 
the  “ ager  Campanus,” — the  district  immediately 
around  the  city  of  Capua, — while  it  continued  the 
pubhc  property  of  the  Eoman  state,  was  one  of  the 
chief  quarters  from  whence  the  supplies  of  com  for 
the  public  service  were  derived.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  vines  were  cultivated  (as  they  are  at  the  pre- 
sent day)  all  over  the  plain  (see  Virg.  1.  c.),  but  the 
choicest  wines  were  produced  on  the  slopes  of  the 
hills ; the  Massican  and  Falemian  on  the  sides  of  the 
Mons  Massicus  and  the  adjoining  volcanic  hills  near 
Suessa  and  Cales,  the  Gauran  on  the  flanks  of  Mt. 
Gaums  and  the  other  hills  near  Puteoli,  and  the  Sur- 
rentine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  All  these 
were  reckoned  among  the  most  celebrated  wines  then 
known.  Nor  was  the  olive-oil  of  Campania  less 
distinguished:  that  of  Venafram  was  proverbial  for 
its  excellence  (Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  16),  and  the  other 
hilly  tracts  of  the  province  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
it.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Strab.  v.  p.  243;  Flor.  i.  16.) 

The  maritime  advantages  of  Campania  were 
scarcely  less  remarkable  than  those  which  it  derived 
from  the  natural  fertility  of  its  territory.  Its  coast- 
line has  a tolerably  uniform  direction  towards  the 
SE.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Liris  to  Cumae ; but  S. 
of  that  city  it  is  inteiTupted  by  the  bold  and  isolated 
group  of  volcanic  hills  already  described,  which  ter- 
minate towards  the  S.  in  the  lofty  and  abrupt  head- 
land of  Misenum.  Between  this  point  and  the  Pro- 
montory of  Minerva,  which  is  itself  (as  already 
pointed  out)  but  the  extremity  of  a bold  and  lofty 
arm  of  the  Apennines,  the  coart  is  deeply  indented 
by  the  beautiful  bay,  known  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Crater,  from  its  cup-hke  form,  but  called  also  the 
Sinus  Cumanus  and  Puteolanus,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring cities  of  Cumae  and  Puteoli, — and  now  fa- 
miliarly known  to  all  as  the  Bay  of  Naples.  (Strab. 
V.  pp.  242,  247.)  The  two  ranges  which  constitute 
the  two  headlands  bounding  this  gulf  are  farther  con- 
tinued hy  the  outlying  islands  adjoining  them ; those 
of  Aenaria  and  Prochyta,  off  Cape  Misenum, 
being,  hke  the  hills  on  the  adjacent  mainland,  of  vol- 
canic origin;  while  that  of  Capreae,  with  its  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  and  walls  of  hmestone,  is  obviously  a 
continuation  of  the  calcareous  range  of  the  Apennines, 
which  ends  in  the  SuiTentine  Promontory.  The 
shores  of  this  beautiful  gulf,  so  nearly  land-locked, 
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and  open  only  to  the  mild  and  temperate  breezes 
from  the  SW.,  were  early  sought  by  the  Romans,  as  a 
place  of  retirement  and  hixury ; and  in  addition  to 
the  numerous  towns  that  had  grown  up  around  it, 
the  houses,  villas,  and  gai'dens,  that  filled  the  inter- 
vals between  them  were  so  numerous,  that,  according 
to  Strabo,  they  presented  the  aspect  of  one  continuous 
city,  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Tacitus  also  calls  it  “ pulcher- 
rimus  sinus,”  though  in  his  time  it  had  not  yet  re- 
covered from  the  frightful  devastation  caused  by  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A.  D.  79.  On  the  N. 
shore  of  this  extensive  bay,  immediately  within  the 
headland  of  Misenum,  was  another  smaller  bay, 
known  as  the  Sinus  Baianus,  or  Gulf  of  Baiae;  and 
here  were  situated  two  excellent  harbours, — that  of 
Misenum  itself,  close  to  the  promontory  of  the  same 
name ; and,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay,  that  of 
Puteoli,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  became  one 
of  the  most  frequented  ports  of  Italy. 

Strabo  speaks  of  the  coast  of  Campania  from  Si- 
nuessa  to  Cape  Misenum,  as  forming  a gulf  (p.  242) ; 
but  this  is  incorrect,  that  portion  of  the  coast  pre- 
senting but  a slight  curvature,  though  it  may  be 
considered  (if  viewed  on  a wider  scale)  as  forming  a 
part  of  the  great  bay  that  extends  from  the  Circeian 
Promontory  on  the  N.,  to  Cape  Misenum,  or  rather  to 
the  island  of  Aenaria  (Ischia'),  on  the  S.  On  the 
southern  side  of  the  Surrentine  Promontory  opens 
out  another  extensive  bay,  wider  than  that  of  Naples, 
but  less  deep:  this  was  known  in  ancient  times  as 
the  Gulf  of  Posidonia  or  Paestum  (Sinus  Posido- 
niates,  or  Paestanus,  Strab.  v.  p.  251 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s. 
10);  but  only  its  northern  shores,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Silarus,  belonged  to  Campania. 

The  climate  of  Campania  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  soft  and  genial  character,  an  advantage  which 
it  doubtless  owed  to  its  exposure  to  the  SW.,  and  to 
the  deep  bays  with  which  its  coast  was  indented.  It 
was,  indeed,  thought  that  the  climate  had  an  ener- 
vating influence,  and  it  was  to  the  effect  of  this,  as 
well  as  the  luxurious  habits  engendered  by  the  rich- 
ness of  the  country,  that  ancient  writers  ascribed  the 
unwarlike  character  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  fre- 
quent changes  of  population  that  had  taken  place 
there.  Besides  the  beauty  of  its  landscape  and  the 
mildness  of  its  climate,  the  shores  of  Campania  had 
a particular  attraction  for  the  Romans  in  the  nume- 
rous thermal  waters  with  which  they  abounded,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baiae,  Puteoli,  and 
Keapolis.  For  these  it  was  doubtless  indebted  to 
the  remains  of  volcanic  agency  in  these  regions;  and 
the  same  causes  furnished  the  sulphur,  which  was 
found  in  such  abundance  in  the  Forum  Vulcani  (or 
Solfatara),  near  Puteoli,  as  to  become  a considerable 
article  of  commerce.  (Lucil.  Aetn.  433.)  A pe- 
culiar kind  of  white  clay  (creta)  used  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  alica,  was  procured  from  the  hills  near 
the  same  place,  which  bore  the  name  of  Colies  Leu- 
cogaei ; while  the  volcanic  sand  of  other  hills  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli  formed  a cement 
of  extraordinary  hardness,  and  which  was  known  in 
consequence  by  the  name  of  Puteolanum.  (Phn. 
xviii.  11.  s.  29,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.) 

All  ancient  writers  are  agreed  that  the  Campanians 
were  not  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
which  they  eventually  gave  their  name.  Indeed, 
Campania  appears,  as  might  have  been  expected 
from  its  great  fertility,  to  have  been  subject  to  re- 
peated changes  of  population,  and  to  have  been  con- 
quered by  successive  swarms  of  foreign  invaders. 
(Pol.  iii.  91.)  The  earliest  of  these  revolutions  are 
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involved  in  great  obscurity:  but  it  seems,  on  the 
whole,  pretty  clear  that  the  original  population  of  this 
fertile  country  (the  first  at  least  of  which  we  have 
any  record)  was  an  Oscan  or  Ausonian  race.  An- 
tiochus  of  Syracuse  spoke  of  it  as  inhabited  by  the 
Opicans,  “ who  were  also  called  Ausonians.”  Poly- 
bius, on  the  contrary,  attempted  to  establish  a dis- 
tinction between  the  two,  and  described  the  shores  of 
the  Crater  as  occupied  by  Opicans  and  Ausonians : 
while  others  carried  the  distinction  still  farther,  and 
represented  the  Opicans,  Ausonians,  and  Oscans,  as 
separate  races  which  successively  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  country.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  The 
fallacy  of  this  statement  is  obvious:  Opicans  and 
Oscans  are  merely  two  fonns  of  the  same  name,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Ausonians 
were  a branch  of  the  same  race,  if  not  absolutely 
identical  with  them.  [Ausones.]  It  appears  cer- 
tain that  the  first  Greek  settlers  in  these  regions 
found  them  occupied  by  the  people  whom  they  called 
Opicans,  whence  this  part  of  Italy  was  termed  by 
them  Opicia  (’OiriKia);  and  thus  Thucydides  dis- 
tinguishes Cumae  as  Kv/jp  i]  iv  'OiriKia  (vi.  4). 
At  the  same  time  we  find  numerous  indications  of 
Tyrrhenian  (i.  e.  Pelasgic)  settlements,  especially  on 
the  coast,  which  appear  to  belong  to  a very  early 
period,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  the  later  Etruscan 
domination.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  45 ; Abeken,  Mittel 
Italien,  p.  102.)  Whether  these  were  prior  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Oscans,  or  were  spread  along 
the  coasts,  while  that  people  occupied  principally  the 
interior,  is  a point  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  ua 
to  pronounce  an  opinion. 

The  earliest  fact  that  can  be  pronounced  historical 
in  regard  to  Campania,  is  the  settlement  of  the  Greek 
colony  of  Cumae ; and  though  we  certainly  (;annot  re- 
ceive as  authentic  the  date  assigned  to  this  by  late 
chronologers  (b.  c.  1050),  there  seems  good  reason, 
to  believe  that  it  was  really,  as  asserted  by  Strabo,  the- 
most  ancient  of  all  the  Greek  settlements  in  Italy. 
[Cumae.]  The  Cumaeans  soon  extended  their 
power,  by  founding  the  colonies  of  Dicaearchia,  Pa- 
laepolis,  and  Neapolis;  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, it  would  seem  that  they  had  even  formed 
settlements  in  the  interior  at  Nola  and  Abella.  (Jus- 
tin. XX.  1.)  But  it  is  probable  that  their  progress 
was  checked  by  the  establishment  of  a new  and  more 
formidable  power  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood. 
The  conquest  of  Campania  by  the  Etruscans  is  a 
fact  which  we  cannot  refuse  to  receive  as  historical, 
imperfect  as  is  the  information  we  have  concerning 
it.  Polybius  tells  us  that  at  the  same  time  that  the 
Etruscans  held  possession  of  the  plains  of  Northern 
Italy,  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Gauls,  they  pos- 
sessed also  those  of  Campania  about  Capua  and  Nola; 
and  Strabo  says  that  they  founded  in  this  part  of 
Italy  twelve  cities,  the  chief  of  which  was  Capua.. 
(Pol.  ii.  17;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.)  The  Tuscan  origin 
of  Capua  and  Nola  is  confirm^  by  the  testimony  of 
Cato;  and  Livy  tells  us  that  the  original  name  of 
the  former  city  was  Vultumum,  an  obviously  Etrus- 
can form.  (Liv.  iv.  37 ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; Cato,  ap.  Veil. 
Pat.  i.  7.)  The  period  at  which  this  Etruscan  do- 
minion was  established  is,  however,  a very  doubtful 
question.  If  we  adopt  the  date  assigned  by  Cato 
for  the  foundation  of  Capua  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7),  which 
he  places  as  late  as  b.  c.  471,  we  cannot  suppose 
that  the  period  of  Etruscan  rule  lasted  much  above 
fifty  years, — a space  apparently  much  too  short;  on 
the  other  hand,  those  who  placed  the  origin  of  Capua 
more  than  thi'ee  centuries  earlier  (Veil.  Pat.  1.  c.') 
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may  not  improbably  have  erred  as  much  in  the  con- 
trary direction.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  ac- 
tual date,  we  are  told  that  these  Tuscan  cities  rose 
to  great  wealth  and  prosperity,  but  gradually  became 
enervated  and  enfeebled  by  luxury,  so  that  they  were 
unable  to  resist  the  increasing  power  of  their  war- 
like neighbours  the  Samnites.  The  fate  of  their 
chief  city  of  Capua,  which  was  first  compelled  to 
admit  the  Samnites  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship 
and  a share  of  its  fertile  lands,  and  ultimately  fell 
wholly  into  their  power  [Capua],  was  probably 
soon  followed  by  the  minor  cities  of  the  confederacy. 
But  neither  these,  nor  the  metropolis,  became  Sam^ 
nite : they  seem  to  have  constituted  from  the  first  a 
separate  national  body,  which  assumed  the  name  of 
Campani,  “the  people  of  the  plain.”  It  is  evi- 
dently this  event  which  is  designated  by  Diodorus 
as  the  “ first  rise  of  the  Campanian  people  ” (jh 
%Qvo5  tuv  Kafiirapau  ffvpearr},  Diod.  xii.  31),  though 
he  places  it  as  early  as  b.  c.  440 ; while,  according 
to  Livy  (iv.  37),  Capua  did  not  fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  Samnites  till  B.  c.  423.  So  rapidly  did  the 
new  nation  rise  to  power,  that  only  three  years  after 
the  occupation  of  Capua  they  were  able  to  take  by 
storm  the  Greek  city  of  Cumae,  which  had  main- 
tained its  independence  throughout  the  period  of  the 
Etruscan  dominion.  (Liv.  iv.  44 ; Diod.  xii.  7 6,  who, 
however,  gives  the  date  b.  c.  428.) 

The  people  of  the  Campanians  thus  constituted 
was  essentially  of  Oscan  race.  The  Samnite  or  Sa- 
bellian  conquerors  appear  to  have  been,  like  the 
Etruscans  whom  they  supplanted,  a comparatively 
small  body;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  original 
Oscan  population,  which  had  continued  to  subsist, 
though  in  a state  of  subjection,  under  the  Etruscans, 
was  readily  amalgamated  with  a people  of  kindred 
race  like  their  new  conquerors,  so  that  the  two  be- 
came completely  blended  into  one  nation.  It  is 
certain  that  the  language  of  the  Campanians  con- 
tinued to  be  Oscan : indeed  it  is  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  mainly  derived. 
Their  name,  as  already  observed,  probably  signified 
only  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain,  and  it  was  at  this 
period  confined  to  that  part  only  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  Campania.  Nor  does  there  appear  to 
have  been  any  distinct  organisation  or  national  union 
among  them.  The  Ausones  or  Aurunci,  and  the 
Sidicini,  on  the  N.  of  the  Vulturnus,  still  continued 
to  exist  as  distinct  and  independent  tribes.  The 
minor  towns  around  Capua — ^Acerra,  Atella,  Calatia, 
and  Suessula — seem  to  have  followed  the  lead,  and 
probably  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  that  pow- 
erful city;  but  Nola  stood  aloof,  and  appears  to  have 
prcvserved  a closer  connection  with  Samnium : while 
Nuceria  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Campanian  plain 
belonged  to  the  Alfaterni,  who  were  probably  an 
independent  tribe.  Hence  the  Campanians  with 
whom  the  Romans  came  into  connection  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c,  were  only  the  people  of  Capua  itself 
with  its  surrounding  plain  and  dependent  cities. 
They  were  not  the  less  a numerous  and  powerful 
nation : Capua  itself  was  at  this  time  the  greatest 
and  most  opulent  city  of  Italy  (Liv.  vii.  31.):  but 
though  scarcely  80  years  had  elapsed  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Samnites  in  Campania,  they 
were  already  so  far  eneia^ated  and  corrupted  by  the 
luxurious  habits  engendered  by  their  new  abode,  as 
to  be  wholly  unequal  to  contend  in  arms  with  their 
more  hardy  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  Samnium. 

In  b.  c.  343  the  petty  people  of  the  Sidicini,  at- 
tacked by  the  powerful  Samnites,  applied  for  aid  to 
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the  Campanians.  This  was  readily  furnished  them  : 
but  their  new  allies  were  in  their  turn  defeated  by 
the  Samnites,  in  a pitched  battle,  at  the  very  gates 
of  Capua,  and  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  their  city. 
In  this  distress  they  applied  to  Rome  for  assistance; 
and,  in  order  to  purchase  the  aid  of  that  powerful 
republic,  are  said  to  have  made  an  absolute  surrender 
of  their  city  and  territory  (deditio)  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  The  latter  now  took  up  their  cause, 
and  the  victories  of  Valerius  Corvus  at  Mt.  Gaurus, 
and  Suessula,  soon  freed  the  Campanians  from  all 
danger  from  their  Samnite  foes.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 37.) 
It  is  very  diflficult  to  understand  the  events  of  the 
two  next  years,  as  related  to  us ; and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  real  course  of  events  has  been 
distorted  or  concealed  by  the  Roman  annalists.  The 
Campanians,  though  nominally  subjects  of  Rome, 
appear  to  act  a very  independent  part ; and  at  length 
openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Latins  w’hen  these 
broke  out  into  declared  hostilities  against  Rome. 
The  great  battle  in  which  the  combined  forces  of  the 
Latins  and  Campanians  w6re  defeated  by  the  Roman 
consuls  T.  Manlius  and  P.  Decius  was  fought  near 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius,  b.c.  340;  and  was  quickly 
followed  by  the  submission  of  the  Campanians.  They 
were  punished  for  their  revolt,  by  the  loss  of  the 
whole  of  that  portion  of  their  fertile  territory  which 
lay  N.  of  the  Vulturnus,  and  which  was  known  by 
the  name  of  the  “ Falemus  ager.”  The  knights  of 
Capua  (equites  Campani),  who  had  throughout  op- 
posed the  defection  from  Rome,  were  rewarded  with 
the  full  rights  of  Roman  citizens;  w'hile  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  “ civitas  sine 
suffragio.”  The  same  relations  were  established  with 
the  cities  of  Cumae,  Suessula,  and  Acerrae.  (Liv. 
viii.  11,  14,  17;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  w^e  find 
during  the  period  that  followed  this  war  for  above 
120  years  the  closest  bonds  of  union  subsisting  be- 
tween the  Campanians  and  the  Roman  people:  the 
former  were  admitted  to  serve  in  the  regular  legions, 
instead  of  the  auxiliaries : and  for  this  reason  Poly- 
bius, in  reckoning  up  the  forces  of  the  Italian  nations 
in  B.  c.  225,  classes  the  Romans  and  Campanians 
in  one  body;  while  he  enumerates  the  Latins  and 
other  allies  separately.  (Pol.  ii.  24.) 

The  period  from  the  peace  which  followed  the 
war  of  B.c.  340,  to  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  was  one  of  great  prosperity  to  the  Campanians. 
Their.territory  was  indeed  necessarily  the  occasional 
theatre  of  hostilities  during  the  protracted  wars  of 
the  Romans  with  the  Samnites:  and  some  of  the 
cities  not  immediately  connected  with  Capua  were 
even  rash  enough  to  expose  themselves  to  the  enmity 
of  the  Romans,  by  taking  part  with  their  adversaries. 
But  the  capture  of  the  Greek  city  of  Palaepolis  in 
B.  c.  326,  led  the  neighbouiing  Neapolitans  to  con- 
clude a treaty  with  Rome,  which  secured  them  for 
ever  after  as  its  faithful  allies ; and  the  conquest  of 
Nola  in  B.c.  313,  and  of  Nuceria  in  308,  finnly 
established  the  Roman  dominion  in  the  southern 
portion  of  Campania.  This  seems  to  have  been  ad- 
mitted and  secured  by  the  peace  of  b.  c.  304,  which 
terminated  the  Second  Samnite  War.  (Liv.  viii.  22 
— 26,  ix.  28,  41 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  259.) 

In  B.  c.  280,  Campania  was  traversed  by  the 
armies  of  Pyrrhus,  but  his  attempts  to  possess  himself 
of  either  Capua  or  Neapolis  were  ineffectual.  (Zonar. 
viii.  4.)  The  successes  of  that  monarch  do  not 
appear  to  have  for  a moment  .shaken  the  fidelity  of 
the  Campanians.  But  it  was  otherwise  with  those 
of  Hannibal.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
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(b.  c.  216)  the  smaller  towns  of  Atella  and  Calatia 
declared  in  favour  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and 
shortly  after  the  powerful  city  of  Capua  itself  opened 
its  gates  to  him.  (Liv.  xxii.  61,  xxiii.  2 — 10.)  This 
was  not  however  followed,  as  might  have  been  perhaps 
expected,  by  the  reduction  of  the  rest  of  Campania. 
Hannibal  took  Nuceria  and  Acerrae,  but  was  foiled 
in  his  attempts  upon  Neapolis  and  Nola:  and  even 
the  little  town  of  Casilinum  was  not  reduced  till 
after  a long  protracted  siege.  From  this  time  Cam- 
pania became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  war,  and 
during  sev'eral  successive  campaigns  was  the  scene 
of  operations  of  the  rival  armies.  Many  actions 
ensued  with  various  success : but  the  result  was  on 
the  whole  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Eoman  arms. 
Hannibal  never  succeeded  in  making  himself  master 
of  Nola,  while  the  Eomans  were  able  in  the  spring  of 
B.  c.  212  to  form  the  siege  of  Capua,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  following  year  that  important  city  once 
more  fell  into  their  hands.  From  this  time  the 
Carthaginians  lost  all  footing  in  Campania,  and  the 
war  was  transferred  to  ether  quarters  of  Italy.  The 
revolted  cities  were  severely  punished,  and  deprived 
of  all  municipal  privileges ; but  the  tranquillity 
which  this  part  of  Italy  henceforth  enjoyed,  together 
with  the  natural  advantages  of  its  soil  and  climate, 
soon  restored  Campania  to  a state  of  prosperity 
equal,  if  not  superior,  to  what  it  had  before  enjoyed : 
and  towards  the  close  of  the  Eepublic  Cicero  contrasts 
its  flourishing  and  populous  towns  and  its  fertile 
territory  with  the  decayed  Municipia  and  barren  soil 
of  Latium.  (i)e  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.) 

This  interval  of  repose  was  not  however  altogether 
uninterrupted.  The  Campanians  took  no  part  in 
the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  nations  which  led  to  the 
Social  War : but  they  were  in  consequence  exposed 
to  the  ravages  of  their  neighbours  the  Samnites,  and 
Papius  Mutilus  laid  waste  the  southern  part  of  the 
province  with  fire  and  sword,  and  took  in  succession 
Nola,  Nuceria,  Stabiae,  and  Salemum : but  was  de- 
feated by  Sex.  Julius  under  the  walls  of  Acerrae. 
The  next  year  fortune  turned  in  favour  of  the 
Eomans,  and  L.  Sulla  recovered  possession  of  the 
whole  of  Campania,  with  the  exception  of  Nola, 
which  continued  to  hold  out  long  after  all  the 
neighbouring  cities  had  submitted,  and  was  the  last 
place  in  Italy  that  was  reduced  by  the  Eoman  arms. 
(Appian.  B.  C.  i.  42,  45,  65;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  17, 18.) 
During  the  civil  wars  between  Sulla  and  Cinna, 
Campania  was  traversed  repeatedly  by  both  armies, 
and  was  the  scene  of  some  conflicts,  but  probably 
suffered  comparatively  little.  In  b.  c.  73  it  was  the 
scene  of  the  commencement  of  the  Servile  War  under 
Spartacus,  who  breaking  out  with  only  70  companions 
from  Capua,  took  refuge  on  ^It.  Vesuvius,  and  from 
thence  for  some  time  plundered  the  whole  surround- 
ing country.  (Appian.  .S.  C.  i.  1 1 6 ; Plut.  Crass.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  20.)  During  the  contest  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  Campania  was  spared  the  sufferings  of 
actual  war:  and  neither  this  nor  the  subsequent 
civil  wars  between  Octavian  and  Antony  brought 
any  interruption  to  its  continued  prosperity. 

Under  the  Eoman  Empire,  as  well  as  during  the 
later  period  of  the  Eepublic,  Campania  became  the 
favourite  resort  of  wealthy  and  noble  Eomans,  who 
crowded  its  shores  with  their  villas,  and  sought  in 
its  soft  climate  and  beautiful  scenery  a place  of 
luxurious  retirement.  Whole  towns  thus  grew  up  at 
Baiae  and  Bauli : but  the  neighbourhood  of  Neapolis, 
Pompeii,  and  Surrentum  were  scarcely  less  favoured, 
and  the  beautiful  shores  of  the  Crater  were  sur- 
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rounded  with  an  almost  continuous  range  of  palaces, 
villas,  and  towns.  The  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
in  A.  D.  79,  which  buried  under  heaps  of  ashes  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  and 
laid  waste  great  part  of  the  fertile  lands  on  all  sides 
of  it,  gave  for  a time  a violent  shock  to  this  pros- 
perity; but  the  natural  advantages  of  this  favoured 
land  would  soon  enable  it  to  recover  even  so  great  a 
disaster:  and  it  appears  certain  that  Campania  con- 
tinued down  to  the  very  close  of  the  Western  Empire 
to  be  one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  populous  pro- 
vinces of  Italy. 

According  to  the  division  of  Augustus,  Campania 
together  -with  Latium  constituted  the  First  Eegion 
of  Italy  (Plin.  iii.  5);  but  at  a later  period,  probably 
under  Hadrian,  Beneventum,  with  the  extensive 
territory  dependent  on  it,  and  apparently  the  other 
cities  of  the  Hirpini  also,  were  annexed  to  Cam- 
pania; while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name  seems  to 
have  gradually  been  applied  to  the  whole  of  the  First 
Eegion  of  Augustus.  Hence  we  find  the  “ Civi- 
tates  Campaniae,”  as  given  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
(p.  229),  including  all  the  cities  of  Latium,  and 
those  of  Samnium  and  the  Hirpini  also;  and  the 
Itineraries  place  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
side  of  Apulia,  between  Equus  Tuticus  and  Aecae. 
(Itin.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  Itm.  Hier.  p.  610.)  This 
latter  extension  of  the  term  does  not,  however,  seem 
to  have  been  generally  adopted  : we  find  Samnium 
generally  separated  from  Campania  for  adminis- 
trative purposes  (Treb.  Poll.  Tetricm,  24 ; Not. 
Dign.  ii.  pp.  63,  64),  and  the  name  was  certainly 
retained  in  common  usage.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
name  of  Campania  appears  to  have  come  into  ge- 
neral use  as  synonymous  with  the  whole  of  the  First 
Eegion  of  Augustus,  so  as  to  have  completely  su- 
perseded that  of  Latium;  and  ultimately,  by  a 
change  analogous  to  what  we  find  in  several  other 
instances,  came  to  designate  Latium  exclusively,  or 
the  country  round  Eome,  which  retains  to  the  pre- 
sent day  the  appellation  of  La  Campagna  di  Roma. 
The  exact  period  and  progress  of  the  change  cannot 
be  traced ; it  was  certainly  completed  in  the  time  of 
the  Lombards  ; but  on  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana 
Campania  already  extends  from  the  Tiber  to  the 
Silarus.  (Tab.  Peut.;  P.  Diac.  ii.  17;  Pellegrini, 
Discorsi  della  Campania,  vol.  i.  p.  45 — 85.) 

Ancient  writers  have  left  us  scarcely  any  in- 
formation concerning  the  national  characteristics  or 
habits  of  the  Campanians  during  the  period  of  their 
existence  as  an  independent  people,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  vague  declamations  concerning  their  luxury. 
But  a fact,  strangely  at  variance  with  the  accounts 
of  their  unwarlike  and  effeminate  habits,  is,  that  we 
find  Campanians  extensively  employed  as  mercenary 
troops,  especially  by  the  despots  of  Sicily.  Here 
they  first  appear  as  early  as  B.  c.  410,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  Carthaginians  (Diod.  xiii.  44 — 62),  and 
were  afterwards  of  material  assistance  to  the  elder 
Dionysius.  But,  not  satisfied  with  serving  as  mere 
mercenaries,  they  established  themselves  in  the  two 
cities  of  Aetna  and  Entella,  of  which  they  held  pos- 
session for  a long  period.  (Id.  xiv.  9,  58,  xvi.  82.) 
Again  the  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Agathocles, 
who  rendered  themselves  so  formidable  under  the 
name  of  Mamertines  [Mameetini],  were  in  great 
part  of  Campanian  origin.  It  is  singular  that  we 
find  these  mercenaries,  in  the  cases  of  Entella  and 
Messana,  repeating  precisely  the  same  treacherous 
conduct  by  which  the  Samnites  had  originally  made 
themselves  masters  of  Capua;  and  even  a Cam- 
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panlan  legion  in  the  Koman  service  was  gnilty  of 
the  same  crime,  and  possessed  itself  of  Khegium  by 
the  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  (Diod.  xxii,  Fr. 
1,2;  Dionys.  xix.  1 . Fr.  Mai.)  It  is  probable,  how- 
ever, as  observed  by  Niebuhr,  that  these  formidable 
mercenaries  were  not  exclusively  natives  of  Cam- 
pania, but  were  recruited  also  from  the  Samnites 
and  other  tribes  of  Sabellian  and  Oscan  origin. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  112,  note  211.) 

In  other  respects  the  Campanians,  from  their 
being  so  mixed  a race,  had  probably  less  marked 
peculiarities  of  chamcter  than  the  Samnites  or 
Etruscans.  The  works  of  art  discovered  in  Cam- 
pania, with  the  exception  of  such  as  belong  to  a 
late  period  and  show  the  Roman  influence,  are  almost 
exclusively  Greek.  The  Greek  coins  of  Nola,  as 
well  as  the  beautiful  painted  vases  discovered  there 
in  enormous  numbers,  and  which  are  all  of  the 
purest  Greek  style,  prove  that  this  influence  was  by 
no  means  confined  to  the  cities  on  the  coast.  On 
the  other  hand  the  inscriptions  are  almost  all  either 
Latin  or  Oscan,  and  the  writings  on  the  walls  of 
Pompeii  prove  that  the  latter  language  continued  in 
use  down  to  a late  period.  It  is  certainly  true,  as 
Niebuhr  observes  (vol.  i.  p.  76),  that  we  find  no 
trace  among  existing  remains  of  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can rule,  though  this  circumstance  is  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  us  in  adopting  the  views  of  that 
historian  and  rejecting  altogether  the  historical  ac- 
counts of  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Southern  Italy. 

The  principal  natural  features  of  Campania  have 
been  already  described.  Its  only  considerable  river 
is  the  VuLTURNUS,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
Samnium,  and  enters  Campania  near  Venafrum  ; it 
traverses  the  whole  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Capua,  and 
formed  the  limit  between  the  “ Ager  Campanus,” 
the  proper  territory  of  Capua,  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Ager  Falemus  on  the  N.  It  is  a deep  and  rapid 
stream,  on  which  account  Casilinum,  as  commanding 
the  principal  bridge  over  it,  must  have  been  in  all 
times  a point  of  importance.  The  Liris,  which 
originally  formed  the  boundary  of  Campania  on  the 
N.,  was  by  the  subsequent  extension  of  Latium  in- 
cluded wholly  in  that  country,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  reckoned  a Campanian  river.  Between  the  two 
was  the  Savo,  a small  and  sluggish  stream  {piger 
Savo,  Slat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  66 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9)  still 
called  the  Savone,  which  has  its  mouth  little  more 
than  two  miles  N.  of  that  of  the  Vulturnus.  A few 
miles  S.  of  the  same  river  is  the  Clanius,  in  ancient 
times  a more  considerable  stream,  but  the  waters  of 
which  have  been  now  diverted  into  an  artificial 
channel  or  canal  called  the  Lagno.  The  mouth  of 
this  is  about  10  miles  from  that  of  a small  stream 
serving  as  the  outlet  of  the  Lago  di  Patria  (the 
Literna  Palus),  which  appears  to  have  been  called 
in  ancient  times  the  river  Liternus.  (Liv.  xxxii. 
29 ; Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  The  Sebethus  or  Sebe- 
THis,  which  bathed  the  walls  of  Neapolis,  can 
be  no  other  than  the  trifling  stream  that  flows  under 
the  Ponte  della  Maddalena,  a little  to  the  E.  of  the 
modem  city  of  Naples,  and  is  thence  commonly 
known  as  the  Fiume  della  Maddalena.  The 
Veseris,  which  is  mentioned  as  flowing  not  far 
from  the  foot  of  Vesuvius  (Liv.  viii.  9 ; Viet,  de  Vir. 
III.  26,  28),  if  it  be  not  identical  with  the  preced- 
ing, must  have  been  a very  small  stream,  and  all 
trace  of  it  is  lost.  The  Sarnus,  stiU  called  Samo, 
which  rises  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines  near  the 
modern  city  of  Sarno,  between  Nola  and  Nocera,  is 
a more  considerable  stream,  and  waters  the  whole  of 
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the  rich  plain  on  the  S.  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (quae  rigat 
aequora  Sarnus,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  738).  The  paucity 
of  rivers  in  Campania  is  owing  to  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  volcanic  soil,  which,  as  Pliny  observes, 
allows  the  waters  that  descend  from  the  surroimding 
mountains  to  percolate  gradually,  without  either 
arresting  them,  or  becoming  saturated  with  moisture. 
(Plin.  xviii.  11.  s.  29.) 

The  principal  mountains  of  Campania  have  already 
been  noticed.  The  arm  of  the  Apennines  which 
separates  the  two  Gulfs  of  Naples  and  Salerno,  and 
rises  above  Castellamare  to  a height  of  near  5000 
feet,  was  called  in  ancient  times  the  Mons  Lacta- 
Rius  (Cassiod.  Ep.  xi.  10),  from  its  abundant  pas- 
tures, which  belonged  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 
Stabiae,  and  were  much  frequented  by  invalids  for 
medical  purposes.  [Stabiae.]  Several  of  the 
minor  hills  belonging  to  the  volcanic  group  of  which 
Mt.  Gaurus  was  the  principal,  were'  known  by  dis- 
tinguishing names,  among  which  those  of  the  Collis 
Leucogaeus  between  Puteoli  and  Neapolis  (Plin. 
xviii.  11.  s.  29),  and  the  Mons  Pausilypus  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  latter  city,  have 
been  preserved  to  us. 

Campania  contains  several  small  lakes,  of  which 
the  lake  A'VERNUS  is  a volcanic  basin,  in  the  deep 
hollow  of  a crater  ; the  rest  are  mere  stagnant  pools 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  sand  on  the  sea 
shore  preventing  the  outflow  of  the  waters.  Such 
were  the  Literna  Palus,  near  the  town  of  the 
same  name,  now  called  the  Lago  di  Patria ; and 
the  Acherusia  Palus,  now  Lago  di  Fusaro,  a 
little  to  the  S.  of  Cumae.  The  Lucrine  Lake 
(Lacus  Lucrinus)  was,  in  fact,  merely  a portion 
of  the  sea  shut  in  by  a narrow  dike  or  bar,  ap- 
parently of  artificial  construction;  similar  to  the  part 
of  the  Port  of  Misenum,  which  is  now  called  the 
Mare  Morto. 

The  principal  islands  off  the  coast  of  Campania, 
Aenaria,  Prochyta,  and  Capreae,  have  already 
been  noticed.  Besides  these  there  are  several  smaller 
islets,  most  of  them,  indeed,  mere  rocks,  of  which 
the  names  have  been  recorded  in  consequence  of  their 
proximity  to  the  flourishing  towns  of  Puteoli  and 
Neapolis.  The  principal  of  these  is  Nesis,  still 
called  Nisida,  opposite  the  extremity  of  the  Mons 
Pausilypus;  itself  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano, 
which  seems  in  ancient  times  to  have  still  retained 
some  traces  of  its  former  activity.  (Lucan,  vi.  90.) 
Megaris,  called  by  Statius  Megalia,  appears  to 
be  the  rock  now  occupied  by  the  Castel  delV  Uovo, 
close  to  Naples ; while  the  two  islets  mentioned  by 
the  same  poet  as  Limon  and  Euploea  (Stat.  Sila. 
iii.  1,  149)  are  supposed  to  be  two  rocks  between 
Nisida  and  the  adjoining  headland,  called  Scoglio 
del  Lazzaretto  and  la  Gajola.  [Neapolis.]  South 
of  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  and  facing  the  Gulf 
of  Posidonia  lie  some  detached  and  picturesque 
rocks,  a short  distance  from  the  shore,  which  were 
known  as  the  Sirenusae  Insulae,  or  the  Islands 
of  the  Sirens ; they  are  now  called  Li  Galli. 

The  towns  and  cities  of  Campania  may  be  briefly 
enumerated.  1.  Beginning  from  the  frontier  of 
Latium  and  proceeding  along  the  coast  were,  VuL- 
TURNUM  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  Liternum,  and  Cumae  ; !Misenum  adjoining 
the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  and  immediately 
■within  it  Bauli,  Baiae,  and  Puteoli,  originally 
called  by  the  Greeks  Dicaearchia.  From  thence 
proceeding  round  the  shores  of  the  Crater  were  the 
flourishing  towns  of  Neapolis,  Herculaneum 
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Pompeii,  Stabiae,  and  Surrentum  ; besides 
which  we  find  mention  of  Retina,  now  Resina,  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16),  and 
Aequa,  still  called  Equa,  a village  near  Vico,  about 
half  way  between  Stabiae  and  Surrentum.  (Sil. 
Ital.  V.  464.)  Neither  of  these  two  last  places 
ranked  as  towns;  they  were  included  among  the 
populous  villages  or  vici  that  lined  the  shores  of  this 
beautiful  bay,  the  names  of  most  of  which  are  lost 
to  us. 

2.  In  the  interior  of  the  province,  N.  of  the  Vul- 
turnus  were:  Venafrum  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Vulturnus,  the  most  northerly  city  of  Campania, 
bordering  on  Latium  and  Samnium;  Teanum  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  of  the  Sidicini  and  Aurunci; 
SuEssA  on  the  opposite  slope  of  the  same  group, 
and  Gales  on  the  Via  Latina  between  Teanum  and 
Casilinum.  In  the  same  district  must  be  placed 
Trebula,  probably  near  the  foot  of  Mons  Calli- 
cula,  and  Forum  Popilii,  also  of  uncertain  site. 
Urbana,  where  Sulla  had  established  a colony,  lay 
on  the  Appian  Way  between  Sinuessa  and  Casi- 
linum ; and  Caedia,  a mere  village  incidentally 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8),  on  the  same  road, 
6 miles  from  Sinuessa.  Aurunca,  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  people  of  that  name,  had  ceased  to 
exist  at  a very  early  period. 

3.  S.  of  the  Vulturnus  were  Casilinum  (im- 
mediately on  that  river),  Capua,  Calatia,  Atella, 
Acerrae,  Suessula,  Nola,  Abella,  and  Nu- 
CERiA,  called,  for  distinction’s  sake,  Alfaterna. 
The  site  of  Taurania,  which  had  already  ceased  to 
exist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  9)  is  wholly 
unknown,  as  well  as  that  of  Hyrium  or  Hyrina,  a 
city  known  only  from  its  coins. 

4.  In  the  territory  of  the  Picentini  (which,  as 
already  observed,  was  comprised  in  Campania  in  the 
official  designation  of  the  province),  were:  Saler- 
NUM  and  Marcixa  on  the  coast  of  the  Posidonian 
Gulf,  and  Picextia  in  the  interior,  on  the  little 
river  still  called  Bicentino.  Eburi  (Eboli),  though 
situated  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Silarus,  is  assigned  by 
Pliny  to  Lucania.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  1.5.) 

Campania  was  traversed  by  the  Appian  Way,  the 
greatest  high  road  of  Italy:  this  had,  indeed,  in  its 
original  construction  by  Appius  Claudius,  been 
carried  only  from  Rome  to  Capua;  the  period  at 
which  it  was  extended  from  thence  to  Beneventum 
is  uncertain,  but  this  could  hardly  have  taken  place 
before  the  close  of  the  Samnite  Wars.  [Via  Appia.] 
This  road  led  direct  from  Sinuessa  (the  last  city  in 
Latium),  where  it  quitted  the  sea  shore,  to  Casi- 
linum, and  thence  to  Capua ; from  whence  it  was 
continued  through  Calatia  and  Caudium  (in  the 
Samnite  territory)  to  Beneventum.  It  entered  the 
Campanian  territory  at  a bridge  over  the  little  river 
Savo,  3 miles  from  Sinuessa,  called  from  this  cir- 
cumstance the  Pons  Campanus.  (^Itin.  Hier.  p.  61 1 ; 
Tab.  Pent')  The  Via  Latina,  another  very  ancient 
and  important  line  of  road,  entered  Campania  from 
the  N.  and  proceeded  from  Casinum  in  Latium  by 
Teanum  and  Cales  to  Casilinum,  where  it  fell  into 
the  Via  Appia.  The  line  of  road,  which  proceeded 
in  a southerly  direction  from  Capua  by  Nola  and 
Nuceria  to  Salernum,  was  a part  of  the  great  high 
road  from  Rome  to  Rhegium,  which  is  strangely 
called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  the  Via  Appia. 
An  inscription  still  extant  records  the  constmction 
of  this  line  of  road  from  Capua  to  Rhegium,  but  the 
name  of  its  author  is  unfortunately  lost,  though  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  a praetor  of  the  name  of  Popi- 
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lius.  [Forum  Popilii.]  Besides  this,  another 
road,  given  in  the  Tabula,  led  direct  from  Capua 
to  Neapolis,  and  from  thence  by  Herculaneum  and 
Pompeii  to  Nuceria,  where  it  joined  the  preceding; 
while  another  branch  quitted  it  at  Pompeii  and 
followed  the  shores  of  the  bay  through  Stabiae  to 
Surrentum. 

Lastly,  another  great  road,  which  as  we  learn 
from  Statius  (^Silv.  iv.  3)  was  constructed  by  the 
emperor  Domitian,  proceeded  along  the  coast  from 
Sinuessa  to  Cumae,  and  thence  by  Puteoli  to  Nea- 
polis. There  is  no  doubt,  from  the  flourishing 
condition  of  Campania  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
that  all  these  roads  continued  in  use  down  to  a late 
period.  Milestones  and  other  inscriptions  attest 
their  successive  restorations  from  the  reign  of  Trajan 
to  that  of  Valentinian  III.  (Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap. 
pp.  340,  341.) 

Concerning  the  topography  of  Campania,  see 
Pellegrini,  Discorsi  della  Campania  Felice  (2  vols. 
4to.  Napoli,  1771),  who  is  much  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  Italian  topographers.  His  authority 
is  for  the  most  part  followed  by  Romanelli.  (Topo~ 
grajia  Istorica  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  vol.  iii.) 

There  exist  coins  with  the  name  of  the  Cam- 
panians and  Greek  legends  (KAMITANflN),  but 
most  of  these  belong  to  the  Campanians  who  were 
settled  in  Sicily  at  Entella  and  other  cities.  There 
are,  however,  silver  coins  with  the  inscription 
KAMTIANO  (or  sometimes  KAIinANO),  which 
certainly  belong  to  Campania,  and  were  probably 
struck  at  Capua.  (Eckhel,  Num.  Vet.  Anecd.  p.  19 ; 
Millingen,  Numism.  de  Vltalie,  p.  140.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  LABORINI.  [Campi  Phlegraei.] 

CAMPI  MACRI(Maapol  Kd|U7roi,  Strab.),  a place 
in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Re- 
gium  and  Mutina.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a small 
towm  (v.  p.  216),  where  a great  fair  (irav'q'yvpLs') 
was  held  every  year:  and  Varro  notices  it  as  the 
scene  of  a large  cattle  and  sheep  fair,  the  neigh- 
bouring plains  being  indeed  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy  for  the  excellence  of  their  wool. 
(Varr.  ii.  Praef.;  Colum.  vii.  2.  § 3.)  But  this 
fair  appears  to  have  fallen  into  disuse  soon  after; 
for  a curious  inscription,  discovered  at  Herculaneum, 
dated  in  A.  d.  56,  speaks  of  it  as  having  then  ceased 
to  be  held,  so  that  the  buildings  adapted  for  it  were 
fallen  into  decay,  and  the  place  was  become  unin- 
habited. ( Orell. /«5cr.  3115  ; Cavedoni,  Ma/rmi 

Modenesi,  p.  60.)  It  is  evident  from  this  , that 
there  never  was  properly  a town  of  the  name,  but 
merely  a collection  of  buildings  for  the  purposes  of 
the  fair.  The  name  of  the  Campi  Maori  was  origi- 
nally given  to  the  extensive  plains  at  the  foot  of  the 
Apennines,  extending  along  the  Via  Aemilia  from 
Mutina  to  Parma.  They  are  repeatedly  mentioned 
in  this  sense  by  Livy  during  the  wars  of  the  Romans 
with  the  Ligurians,  who  at  that  time  still  held  pos- 
session of  the  mountains  immediately  adjoining. 
(Liv.  xli.  18,  xlv.  12.)  Columella  also  speaks  of 
the  “ Maori  campi,”  not  as  a particular  spot,  but  a 
tract  of  country  about  Parma  and  Mutina.  (R.  R. 
vii.  2.  § 3.)  It  is  supposed  that  the  village  of 
Magreda,  on  the  banks  of  the  Secchia,  about  8 
miles  from  Modena,  retains  some  traces  of  the  an- 
cient name.  (Cavedoni,  1.  c.  p.  62.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  PHLEGRAEI  (ra  ^Keypala  irebia) 
was  the  name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  especially  those  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cumae.  The  origin  of  the  name  was 
probably  connected  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
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the  neighbouring  country,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
fable  of  the  giants  being  buried  beneath  it  (Strab.  v. 
p.  245;  Diod.  v.  71),  though  others  derived  it  from 
the  frequent  wars  of  which  this  part  of  Italy  was  in 
early  times  the  scene,  on  account  of  its  great  fer- 
tility. (Pol.  iii.  9 1 ; Strab.  1.  c.)  Pliny  considers 
tlie  Phlegraean  plains  of  the  Greeks  to  be  synony- 
mous with  what  were  called  in  his  time  the  Campi 
Laborini,  or  Laboriae;  but  the  latter  term  ap- 
pears to  have  had  a more  limited  and  local  significa- 
tion, being  confined,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  part 
of  the  plain  bounded  by  the  two  high  roads  leading 
respectively  from  Cumae  and  from  Puteoli  to  Capua. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  xviii.  11.  s.  29.)  The  Greek 
name,  on  the  other  hand,  was  probably  never  a local 
term,  but  was  applied  without  discrimination  to  the 
whole  neighbourhood  of  Cumae.  Hence  Silius 
Italicus  calls  the  Bay  of  Baiae  and  Puteoli  “ Phle- 
graei  sinus”  (viii.  540),  and  in  another  passage 
(xii.  143),  he  distinctly  connects  the  legend  of  the 
Phlegraean  giants  with  the  volcanic  phenomena  of 
the  Forum  Vulcani  or  Solfatara.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAMPI  RAU'DII,  or  CAMPUS  RAU'DIUS,  a 
plain  in  Cisalpine  Gaul,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
great  victory  of  Marius  and  Catulus  over  the  Cimbri, 
in  B.c.  101.  But  though  this  battle  was  one  of  the 
most  memorable  and  decisive  in  the  Roman  annals, 
the  place  where  it  was  fought  is  very  imperfectly 
designated. 

Floras  and  Velleius,  who  have  preserved  to 
us  the  name  of  the  actual  battle  field  (“in  pa- 
tentissimo,  quern  Raudium  vocant,  campo,”  Flor, 
iii.  3.  § 14;  “ in  campis,  quibus  nomen  erat  Rau- 
diis,”  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  12;  Viet,  de  Vir.  III.  67), 
aflbrd  no  clue  to  its  situation.  Orosius,  who  has 
described  the  action  in  more  detail  (v.  16),  leaves  us 
wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  its  locality.  Plutarch, 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  the  particular  spot, 
which  had  been  chosen  by  Marius  as  the  field  of 
battle,  calls  it  the  plain  about  Vercellae  (rh  irediov 
rh  irepl  Bep/ceAAas,  Pint.  Mar.  25).  There  is  no 
reason  to  reject  this  statement,  though  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us,  in  our  total  ignorance  of  the  circum- 
stances of  the  campaign,  to  explain  what  should 
have  dra\vn  the  Gauls  from  the  banks  of  the  Athesis, 
w'here  they  defeated  Catulus  not  long  before,  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vercellae.  Many  authors  have 
nevertheless  rejected  Plutarch’s  evidence,  and  sup- 
posed the  battle  to  have  taken  place  in  the  neigh- 
bourheod  of  Verona.  D’Anville  would  transfer  it  to 
Ehd,  a small  town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  Milan, 
but  this  is  not  less  incompatible  with  the  positive 
testimony  of  Plutarch ; and  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  battle  was  actually  fought  in  the 
great  plain  between  Vercellae  and  Novaria,  bounded 
by  the  Sesia  on  the  W.,  and  by  the  Agogna  on 
the  E. 

According  to  Walckenaer,  a part  of  this  plain  is 
still  called  the  Prati  di  Rb,  and  a small  stream 
that  traverses  it  bears  the  name  of  Roggia,  which  is, 
however,  a common  appellation  of  many  streams  in 
Lombardy.  About  half  way  between  Vercelli  w\di 
Mortara^  is  a large  village  called  Rohio  or  Robbio. 
Cluver  was  the  first  to  point  out  this  as  the  probable 
site  of  the  Raudii  Campi:  the  point  has  been  fully 
discussed  by  Walckenaer  in  a memoir  Inserted  in  the 
3Iemoires  de  VAcademie  des  Inscriptions  (2d  se- 
ries, vol  vi.  p.  361 — 373 ; see  also  Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  235 ; D’Anville,  Geogr.  Anc.  p.  48).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPI  VE'TERES,  a place  in  Lucania,  which, 
according  to  Livy  (xxv.  16),  was  the  real  scene  of 
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the  death  of  Tib.  Sempronius  Gracchus  during  the 
Second  Punic  W ar  (b.  c.  212),  though  other  an- 
nalists transferred  it  to  the  banks  of  the  Calor,  near 
Beneventum.  He  gives  us  no  further  clue  to  its 
situation  than  the  vague  expression  “in  Lucauis;” 
and  it  is  impossible  to  fix  it  with  any  certainty.  The 
resemblance  of  name  alone  has  led  local  topographers 
to  assign  it  to  a place  called  Vietri^  in  the  moun- 
tains between  Potenza  and  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro. 
(Eomanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  438.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAMPODU'NUM  (Kag.S6Zovvov),  a town  in  the 
country  of  the  Estiones  in  Vindelicia.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  road  from  Brigantium  to  Augusta  Vin- 
delicorum,  and  is  identified  with  the  modern  Kemp- 
ten,  on  the  river  Iller.  (Ptol.  ii.  13.  § 3;  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  258;  Vita  S.  Magni,  c.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CAMPO'NI,  a people  of  Aquitania  (Plin.  iv. 
19),  perhaps  in  the  valley  of  Campan  in  the  Bi- 
gorre.  [G.  L.3 

CAMPSA.  [Crossaea.] 

CAMPUS  DIOME'DIS.  [Canusium.] 
CAMPUS  FOENICULATilUS.  [Tarraco.] 
CAMPUS  JUNCA'RIUS.  [Emporiae.] 
CAMPUS  SPARTA'RIUS.  [Carthago  Nova.] 
CAMPUS  STELLA'TIS.  [Capua.] 
CAMPYLUS,  a tributary  of  the  Achelous,  flowing 
from  Dolopia.  [Achelous.] 

CA1\IUL0DU'NUM.  [Colonia.] 

CAMU'NI  (^Kagovroi),  an  Alpine  people,  who  in- 
habited the  valley  of  the  Ollius  (^Oglio),  from  the 
central  chain  of  the  Rhaetian  Alps  to  the  head  of  the 
Lacus  Sebinus  (^Lago  d'  Iseo).  This  valley,  which 
is  still  called  the  Val  Camonica,  is  one  of  the  most 
extensive  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  being  above 
60  miles  in  length.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Camuni 
were  a tribe  of  Euganean  race;  while  Strabo  reckons 
them  among  the  Rhaetians. 

The  name  of  the  Camuni  appears  among  the 
Alpine  tribes  who  were  reduced  to  subjection  by 
Augustus : after  which  the  inhabitants  of  all  these 
valleys  were  attached,  as  dependents,  to  the  neigh-^ 
bouring  towns  of  Gallia  Transpadana  (“  finitimis 
attributi  municipiis,”  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 : Strab. 
iv.  p.  206;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  20).  At  a later  period, 
however,  the  Camuni  appear  to  have  formed  a 
separate  community  of  their  own,  and  we  find 
mention  in  inscriptions  of  the  “ Res  Publica  Ca- 
munorum.”  (Orell.  Inscr.  652,  3789.)  In  the  later 
division  of  the  provinces  they  came  to  he  included  in 
Rhaetia.  [E.H.B.] 

CAMUNLODU'NUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  a town  of  the  Brigantes.  Identified — 
though,  perhaps, on  insufficient  grounds — by  Horsley 
with  the  Cambodunum  of  the  Itinei'ary.  [Cambo- 
DUNUM.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANA  (Kara).  1.  A village  of  Galilee,  the 
scene  of  our  Lord’s  first  miracle.  (S'.  John,  ii.)  A 
village  of  this  name  in  Galilee  is  mentioned  by  Jo- 
sephus, as  his  temporary  place  of  residence  during 
his  command  in  that  country,  and  his  notices  of  it 
appear  to  indicate  that  it  was  not  far  distant  from 
Sepphoris.  (^Vita,  § 16,  seq.)  The  village  of  Kephr 
Kenna,  1^  hour  NE.  of  Nazareth,  is  pointed  out  to 
modern  travellers  as  the  representative  of  “ Cana  of 
Galilee;”  but  it  appears  that  this  tradition  can  be 
traced  back  no  further  than  the  16th  century.  An 
earlier,  and  probably  more  authentic  tradition,  cur- 
rent during  the  period  of  the  Crusades,  assigns  it  to 
a site  3 miles  north  of  Sepphoris  on  the  north  of  a 
fertile  plain,  now  called  el-Buttauf;  where,  a little 
ea.st  of  Kephr  Menda,  are  still  found  on  a hill  side 
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ruins  of  an  extensive  village,  to  which  a wavering 
and  uncertain  local  tradition  gives  the  name  of 
Kana.  (Robinson,  B.  R.  hi.  p.  204 — 207.) 

2.  There  appears  to  have  been  another  village  of 
this  name  not  far  from  Jericho,  where  the  army  of 
Antioehus  Dionysus  perished  with  hunger  after  their 
defeat  by  the  Arabs  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  4.  § 7,  comp. 
Ant.  xiu.  15.  § 1),  and  where  Herod  the  Great  was 
encamped  in  his  war  with  Antigonus.  (^B.  J.  i.  17. 
§5.)  [G.W.] 

CANAAN,  [Palaestina.] 

CANAE  (Karat : Eih.  Karat  os),  a small  place 
founded  by  the  Locri  of  Cynus  (Strab.  p.  615)  in 
Aeolis,  opposite  to  the  most  southern  part  of  Lesbos, 
in  a district  called  Canaea.  The  district  extended 
as  far  as  the  Arginusae  islands  northward,  and  to 
the  promontory  rising  above  them,  which  some  called 
Aega.  The  place  is  called  Cane  by  Mela  (i.  18). 
Pliny  mentions  it  as  a ruined  place  (v.  32) : he 
also  mentions  a river  Canaeus;  but  he  may  mean  to 
place  it  near  Pitane.  In  the  war  of  the  Romans 
with  Antioehus  (b.  c.  190,  191),  the  Roman  fleet 
was  hauled  up  at  Canae  for  the  winter,  and  pro- 
tected by  a ditch  and  rampaid.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  45, 
x.xxvii.  8.) 

lilela  places  the  town  of  Cane  at  the  promontory 
Cane,  which  is  first  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vii. 
42).  The  army  of  Xerxes,  on  the  march  from  Sar- 
des to  the  Hellespont,  crossed  the  Caicus,  and  leaving 
the  mountain  of  Cane  on  the  left,  went  through 
Atameus.  The  position  of  Cane  or  Canae,  as  Strabo 
(pp.  615,  581,  584)  calls  the  promontory,  is,  accord- 
ing to  him,  100  stadia  from  Elaea,  and  Elaea  is  12 
stadia  from  the  Caicus,  and  south  of  it ; and  he  says 
that  Cane  is  the  promontory  that  is  opposite  to  Rec- 
tum, the  northern  limit  of  the  Gulf  of  Adramyttium, 
of  which  gulf  the  Gulf  of  Elaea  is  a part.  He  there- 
fore clearly  places  the  promontory  Cane  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Gulf  of  Elaea.  In  another  passage  (p. 
581)  he  says,  “ From  Lectum  to  the  river  Caicus, 
and  the  (place)  called  Canae,  are  the  parts  about 
Assus,  Adramyttium,  Atarneus,  and  Pitane,  and  the 
Elaeatic  Bay,  opposite  to  all  which  extends  the  island 
of  the  Lesbians.”  Again,  he  says,  “ The  mountain 
(Cane  or  Canae)  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the 
south  and  the  west;  on  the  east  is  the  level  of  the 
Caicus,  and  on  the  north  is  the  Elaeitis.”  This  is 
all  very  confused;  for  the  Elaeitis  is  south  of  the 
Caicus,  and  even  if  it  extended  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  it  is  not  north  of  Canae,  unless  Canae  is  south 
of  Elaea.  ilela,  whose  description  is  from  south  to 
north,  clearly  places  Cane  on  the  coast  after  Elaea 
and  Pitane ; Pliny  does  the  same ; and  Ptolemy’s 
(v.  2)  Caene  is  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caicus. 
The  promontory  then  is  Capt  Coloni,  west  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Caicus.  Strabo’s  confusion  is  past  aU 
explanation.  He  could  not  have  had  any  kind  of 
map,  nor  a clear  conception  of  what  he  was  de- 
scribing. 

Cane  was  both  a mountain  tract  and  a promon- 
tory. The  old  name  was  Aega  (Alya),  as  Strabo 
remarks,  and  he  finds  fault  with  those  who  vsrote  the 
name  Aega  (^Alya),  as  if  it  was  connected  with  the 
name  “ goat  ” (comp.  Steph.  s.  v.  Alya),  or  Aex  (At|). 
Strabo  says  that  the  mountain  (Cane)  is  of  no  great 
extent,  but  it  inclines  towards  the  Aegean,  whence 
it  has  its  name ; afterwards  the  promontory  was 
called  Aega,  as  Sappho  says,  and  the  rest  was  Cane 
or  Canae.  See  the  note  in  Groskurd’s  Strabo  (vol.  ii. 
p.601).  [G.L.l 

CANARIA.  [Fortunatae  Insulae.] 
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CANAS,  a town  of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(v.  27.  s.  28).  The  site  is  not  knowm.  He  mentions 
it  next  before  Candyba.  [Candyba.]  [G.  L.] 
CANASIS  (Kavdais,  Arrian,  Ind.  29),  a small 
port  on  the  shore  of  Gedrosia  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  came.  Vincent  identifies  it  with  a small 
place  called  Tiz.  The  country  seems  to  have  been 
then,  as  now,  nearly  deserted,  and  exposed  to  much 
suffering  from  drought.  (Vincent,  Voyaqe  of  Near- 
chus, vol.  i.  p.  267.)  [V.] 

CANASTRAEUM  {Kava(rrpa7ov,  KdvaaTpovi 
Eth.  Kavao-rpalos : Cape  Paliuri),  the  extreme 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Pallene.  (Herod,  vii.  123; 
Thuc.  iv.  110;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330;  Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  599  ; Ptol.  iii.  13  ; Liv.  xliv.  11  ; Plin.  iv.  10; 
Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  3.  § 1 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  156.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CANATE  (Kavarp,  Anian,  Ind.  29),  a desert 
shore  of  Gedrosia,  the  next  station  to  Canasis  made 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  Vincent,  by  some  inge- 
nious arguments,  has  given  reasons  for  supposing  it 
the  same  as  the  present  promontory  of  Godeim. 
(Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  269.  [V.] 

CANATHA  (KdvaQa).  In  Josephus  (^Ant.  xv. 
5.  § 1),  Kdz^a0a  is  a various  reading  for  Kai^a,  and 
is  apparently  the  same  place  as  that  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  article.  In  the  parallel  passage  in  the 
War  (i.  19.  § 2)  the  reading  is  Kdi'aSa  ttjs  Ko'iArjs 
~2,vpias,  and  both  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  §23)  and  Pliny 
(v.  18)  mention  a city  of  that  name  in  Coelesyria, 
which  the  latter  reckons  among  the  cities  of  the  De- 
capolis.  [G.  W.] 

CANCANORUM  PROM.  [Gangani.] 
CANDACE  {KavdaKT},  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a town 
placed  by  Isidore  in  Asia.  Nothing  is  known  about 
it,  nor  is  it  mentioned  elsewhere.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
without  doubt  the  same  as  Cotace  (Koto/ctj)  in  Pto- 
lemy (vi.  17.  § 8),  but  gives  no  reason  for  this  suppo- 
sition, which  is  a mere  conjecture.  [V.] 

CANDARA  (KduSapa:  Eth.Kavdaprjv6s),  a place 
“ in  Paphlagonia,  three  schoeni  from  Gangra,  and  a 
village  Thariba.”  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  This  is  a quota- 
tion from  some  geographer,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  distance  is  given  in  schoeni.  Stephanus 
adds  that  there  was  a temple  of  Hera  Candarene. 
As  the  site  of  Gangra  is  known,  perhaps  Candara 
may  be  discovered.  [G.  L.] 

CANDARI  (Kdvdapoi,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4),  a tribe 
in  the  NW.  part  of  Sogdiana.  They  are  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  26)  in  connection  with  the  Chorasmii; 
but  they  would  appear  to  be  to  the  E.  of  the  Kharezm 
country.  It  seems  probable  that  the  name  is  derived 
from  the  Sanscrit  Gandhdras,  a tribe  beyond  the 
Indus,  mentioned  in  the  Mababhdrat.  [V.] 

CA'NDASA  (Kdi/Satra),  a fort  in  Caria,  accord- 
ing to  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  who  quotes  the  16th  book 
of  Polybius.  He  also  gives  the  Ethnic  name 
Kaj/Sacrevs.  [G.  L.] 

CANDA'VIA  (KavZaovia,  Hierosol.  Itin.  ; Peut. 
Tab.  ; Elhassdn),  a mountain  of  Illyria.  The 
Egnatian  Way,  commencing  at  Dyrrhachium,  crossed 
this  mountain,  which  lies  between  the  sources  of  the 
river  Genusus  and  the  lake  Lychnitis,  and  was 
called  from  this  Via  Candavia.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  323.) 
Its  distance  from  Dyrrhachium  was  87  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  33  ; comp.  Cic.  ad  Att.  iii.  7 ; Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
79 ; Sen.  Ep.  xxxi.)  Colonel  Leake  (^Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  iii.  p.  280)  found  its  bearing 
N.  23  W.  by  compass.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CANDIDIA'NA  (KarSiSiard),  a fort  on  the  Da- 
nube in  Lower  Moesia,  in  which  a detachment  of 
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light  troops  was  garrisoned.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  iv.  7 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  223.)  It  was  situated  near  the  modern 
Kiliman,  and  was  perhaps  the  same  place  as  the 
Nigriniana  of  the  Tab.  Peut.  and  the  Geog.  Kav. 
(iv.  7).  [L-  S.] 

CA'NDIDUM  PROMONTOEIUM  (Ras-el- 
Abiad,  C.  Blanco:  all  three  names  meaning  White), 
a lofty  headland  of  chalk  and  limestone,  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Zeugitana  in  Africa,  N.  of  Hippo  Regius, 
and  forming  the  W.  headland  of  the  Sinus  Hippo- 
nensis.  (Mela,  i.  7.  § 2;  Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3;  Solin.  27 ; 
Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  74,  2d  ed.)  Shaw 
takes  it  for  Livy’s  Pulchrum  Promontorium, 
where  Scipio  landed ; but  that  headland  is  the  same 
as  the  Apollinis  Promontorium.  [P.  S."] 

CA'NDYBA  (Kdi/dvSa:  Eth.  Kat-Su^eus),  a town 
in  Lycia  (Plin.  v.  27)  with  a forest  Oenium  near  it. 
Its  site  is  now  ascertained  to  be  a place  called  Gen- 
devar,  east  of  the  Xanthus,  and  a few  miles  from  the 
coast.  (Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  90,  &c.  and  Map.) 
The  resemblance  of  the  name  is  pretty  good  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  places;  but  a Greek  inscrip- 
tion containing  the  Ethnic  name  Kav5v6evs  was 
copied  on  the  spot.  Some  of  the  rock  tombs  are 
beautifully  executed.  One  perfect  inscription  in 
Lycian  characters  was  found.  The  forest  t)f  Oenium 
“ probably  may  be  recognised  in  the  extensive  pine 
forest  that  now  covers  the  mountain  above  the  city.” 
A coin  procured  on  the  spot  from  the  peasantry  had 
the  letters  Kand  (so  in  Spratt’s  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  95) 
on  it.  In  the  MSS.  of  Ptolemy  the  name,  it  is  said,  is 
K6tfbv§a,  but  this  is  a very  slight  variation,  arising 
from  the  confusion  of  two  similar  letters.  In  the  old 
Latin  version  of  Ptolemy  it  is  Condica.  [G.L.J 
CANE.  [Canae.] 

CANE  (Kdvrj),  an  emporium  and  promontory  bn 
the  south  coast  of  Arabia,  in  the  country  of  the  Adra- 
mitae  (Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 10),  which  was,  according  to 
Arrian,  the  chief  port  of  the  king  of  the  incense 
country,  identified  by  D’Anville  with  Cava  Canira 
bay,  which  Lieut.  Wellstead  and  Capt.  Haines  find  at 
Jlissan  Ghorab,  “ a square  dreary  mountain  of  456 
feet  in  height,  with  very  steep  sides.”  “ It  appears 
to  have  been  formerly  insulated,  although  now  con- 
nected with  the  main  by  a low  sandy  isthmus.”  At 
its  base,  “ which  is  a dark,  greyish-coloured,  compact 
limestone,”  are  ruins  of  numerous  houses,  walls,  and 
towers ; and  ruins  are  thickly  scattered  along  the 
slope  of  the  hill  on  the  inner,  or  north  -eastern  side, 
where  the  hill,  for  one-third  of  its  height,  ascends 
with  a moderate  acclivity.  A very  narrow  pathway, 
cut  in  the  rock  along  the  face  of  the  hill,  in  a zigzag 
direction,  led  to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which  is  also 
covered  with  extensive  ruins ; and  on  the  rocky  wall 
of  this  ascent  are  found  the  inscriptions  which  have 
so  long  baffled  the  curiosity  of  the  learned.  They 
are  “ on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock,  on  the  right, 
about  one-third  the  ascent  from  the  top. . . . The  cha- 
racters are  2^  inches  in  length,  and  executed  with 
much  care  and  regularity.”  (Wellstead’s  Travels  in 
Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  421 — 426,  cited  with  Capt. 
Haines’s  IMS.  Journal  in  Forster’s  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  183—191,  and  notes.)  [G.  W.] 

CANE'THUS.  [Chalcis.] 

CANGI,  a people  of  Britain,  against  whom  Osto- 
rius  Scapula  led  his  army,  after  the  reduction  of  the 
Iceni.  Their  fields  were  laid  waste ; and,  when  this 
had  been  effected,  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Irish 
Sea  was  approached  (“  ductus  in  Ganges  exercitus 
< — vastati  agri — jam  ventum  baud  procul  mari  quod 
Sibemiani  insulam  aspectat,  Tac.  Ann.  xii.  32). 
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This  was  A.  D.  50,  during  the  first  (not  the  Boadi- 
cean)  war  against  the  Iceni.  Ptolemy  has  a Can- 
canorum  (^Ganganorum)  Promontorium,  and  the 
Geographer  of  Ravenna  a town  called  Canca.  Lastly, 
there  is  a station  of  the  Notitia  called  Concangii. 
None  of  these  exactly  explain  the  Cangi  of  Tacitus. 
The  Canca  civitas  is  unknown;  the  Ganganorum 
Prom,  is  a headland  of  North  Wales;  the  Concangii 
are  generally  fixed  in  Westmoreland.  Ptolemy’s 
promontory,  however,  is  the  nearest.  All  that  can 
be  said  is  that  the  Cangi  lay  somewhere  between  the 
Iceni  (East  Anglia)  and  the  Irish  Sea.  The  Index 
of  the  Monumenta  Briiannica  places  them  in  So- 
merset. North  Wales  is  a likelier  locality.  For 
remarks  on  the  value  of  the  different  statements  of 
Tacitus  in  respect  to  Britain, see  Colonia.  [R.G.L.] 
CANI'NI  CAMPI,  a district  of  Rhaetia  Prima, 
corresponding  to  the  modern  Graubundten.  (Amm. 
Marc.  XV.  4 ; Sidon.  Apollin.  Paneg.  Maior.  376; 
Greg.  Turon.  x.  3.)  [L.  S.] 

CANIS  FLUMEN,  a river  of  Arabia  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  supposed  by  Forster  to  be 
identical  with  the  “ Lar  fluvius  ” of  Ptolemy  in  the 
country  of  the  Nariti,  at  the  south  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  now  called  the  Zar,  which  he  takes  to  be  equi- 
valent to  Dog  River.  {Geog.  of  Arab.  vol.  ii.  pp.222, 
236.)  One  great  difficulty  of  identifying  the  places 
mentioned  by  the  classical  geographers  arises  from 
the  fact,  that  they  sometimes  translate  the  native 
name,  and  sometimes  transcribe  it,  especially  if  it 
resembled  in  sound  any  name  or  word  with  which 
they  were  familiar;  nor  did  they  scruple  to  change 
the  orthography  in  order  to  form  a more  pronounceable 
name  than  the  original.  The  inconvenience  of  repre- 
senting the  Semitic  names  in  Greek  characters  de- 
terred Strabo  (xv.  p.  1 104)  from  a minute  description 
of  the  geography  of  Arabia,  and  involves  endless  diffi- 
culty in  a comparison  of  the  ancient  and  modern  geo- 
graphy of  the  peninsula,  particularly  as  the  sites  are 
not  at  all  clearly  defined,  and  even  Ptolemy,  the  best 
informed  of  the  ancient  geographers,  had  a very  in- 
distinct notion  of  the  outline  of  the  coast.  To  illus- 
trate this  in  the  name  before  us.  On  the  south  coast 
of  Arabia  are  two  promontories  Ras  Kelb  (i.  e.  Cape 
Bog)  a little  east  of  Bissau  Ghorab;  and  Ras 
Akanis  a httle  west  of  Ras-el-Hadd.  Either  of 
these  names  might  be  represented  by  Pliny  as  Canis 
Promontorium.  So  with  Canis  flumen.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  he  thought  its  name  was  “ Dog 
river,”  for  he  also  calls  it  by  its  Greek  equivalent 
“ Cynos  flumen  ” (kvvos  ndrapos).  But,  perhaps, 
a more  probable  conjecture  can  be  offered  than  that 
of  Mr.  Forster,  as  it  seems  very  doubtful  whether 
Lar  or  Zar  can  mean  Dog.  Near  the  “ Canis 
flumen  ” Pliny  places  the  “ Bergodi  ” and  the  “ Ca- 
tharrei ; ” the  former  have  been  already  found  {s.  v.) 
to  the  west  of  the  Zar  river,  and  the  latter  are 
doubtless  identical  with  the  Kadara  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  same  situation,  between  which  and  the  river 
Lar  Ptolemy  places  “ Canipsa  civitas.”  (Kdvu^a 
tt6Ais)  next  to  the  river’s  sources.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  “ Canis  flumen  ” was  named  by 
Pliny,  from  Canipsa,  which  stood  near  it.  [G.  W.] 
CANNAE  (Kdvvai,  Strab.  et  al.  Kduua,  Polyb.c 
Eth.  Cannensis ; Canne),  a small  town  of  Apuh'a 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  about  6 miles  from  its 
mouth,  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the 
Romans  by  Hannibal,  b.c.  216.  Although  no  doubt 
exists  as  to  the  site  of  Cannae  itself,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible  on  a small  hill  about  8 miles 
from  Canosa  (Canusium),  and  the  battle  was  certainly 
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fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus  in  its  immediate 
neighboui'hood,  much  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
the  precise  locality  of  the  action,  which  some  have 
placed  on  the  N.,  some  on  the  S.  of  the  river : and 
the  previous  operations  of  the  Roman  and  Cartha- 
ginian armies  have  been  interpreted  so  as  to  suit 
either  view.  But  if  the  narrative  of  Polybius  (who 
is  much  the  most  clear  and  definite  upon  this 
question)  be  carefully  examined,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  doubt  can  remain,  and  that  of  Livy,  though 
less  distinct,  is  in  no  respect  contradictory  to  it. 
The  other  accounts  of  the  battle  in  Appian,  Zonaras, 
and  Plutarch  afford  no  additional  information  on  the 
topographical  question. 

Hannibal  had  wintered  at  Geranium,  and  it  was 
not  till  early  in  the  summer  that  he  abandoned  his 
quarters  there,  and  by  a sudden  movement  seized  on 
Cannae.  The  town  of  that  name  had  been  destroyed 
the  year  before,  but  the  citadel  was  preserved,  and 
the  Romans  had  collected  there  great  magazines  of 
corn  and  other  provisions,  which  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  occupied  the  citadel, 
and  established  his  camp  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Pol.  iii.  107 ; Liv.  xxii.  43.)  The 
Roman  generals,  having  received  orders  to  risk  a 
general  engagement,  followed  Hannibal  after  some 
interval,  and  encamped  at  first  about  50  stadia 
distant  from  the  enemy : but  the  next  day  Varro 
insisted  upon  advancing  still  nearer,  and  the  Romans 
now  established  two  camps,  the  one  on  the  same 
side  of  the  Aufidus,  where  they  previously  were, 
(that  is  evidently  the  S.  side),  and  the  other,  con- 
taining a smaller  division  of  the  forces,  on  the  op- 
posite bank,  a little  lower  down  the  river,  about  10 
stadia  from  the  larger  Roman  camp,  and  the  same 
distance  from  that  of  Hannibal.  (Pol.  iii.  110.)  The 
Aufidus  at  this  season  of  the  year*  is  readily  ford- 
able at  almost  any  point,  and  would  therefore  offer 
no  obstacle  to  their  free  communication. 

On  the  day  of  the  battle  we  are  distinctly  told 
that  Varro  crossed  the  Hver  with  the  main  body  of 
his  forces  from  the  larger  camp,  and  joining  them 
to  those  from  the  smaller,  drew  up  his  whole  army 
in  a line  facing  the  south.  Hannibal  thereupon 
also  crossed  the  river  to  meet  him,  and  drew  up  his 
forces  in  a line,  having  its  left  wing  resting  on  the 
river,  where  they  were  opposed  to  the  Roman 
cavalry,  foi-ming  the  right  wing  of  the  consular 
army.  (Ib.  113;  Liv.  xxii.  45,  46.)  From  this 
account  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  battle  was 
fought  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Aufidus,  and  this 
is  the  result  arrived  at  by  the  most  intelligent  tra- 
vellers who  have  visited  the  locality  (Swinburne’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  167 — 172  ; Chaupy,  Decouv.  de 
la  Maison  dHorace,  vol.  iii.  p.  500),  as  well  as  by 
General  Vaudoncourt,  who  has  examined  the  question 
from  a military  point  of  view.  (^Hist.  des  Campagnes 
d^Annihal,  vol.  ii.  p.  9 — 34,  48 — 57.)  The  same 
conclusion  appears  clearly  to  result  from  the  state- 
ment of  Livy,  that  after  the  battle  a body  of  600 
men  forced  their  way  from  the  lesser  camp  to  the 
greater,  and  from  thence,  in  conjunction  with  a larger 
force,  to  Canusium  (xxii.  50). 

The  only  difficulty  that  remains  arises  from  the 

* The  battle  of  Cannae  was  fought,  as  we  leam 
from  Gellius  (v.  17  ; Macrob.  Sat.  i.  16),  on  the 
2nd  of  August ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
calendar  was  at  this  time  much  in  advance  of  the 
truth,  and  that  the  action  really  took  place  early  in 
the  summer.  (Fischer,  Rom.  Zeittafeln,  p.  89.) 
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circumstance  that  Polybius  tells  ns  distinctly  that 
the  Roman  army  faced  the  S.,  and  the  Carthaginian 
the  N.  (iii.  114):  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Livy, 
who  adds  that  Hannibal  thereby  gained  the  ad- 
vantage of  having  the  wind,  called  the  Vulturnus, 
behind  him,  which  drove  clouds  of  dust  into  the 
face  of  the  enemy  (xxii.  47).  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  Vulturnus  is  the  same  with  the  Eurus,  or  SE. 
wind,  called  in  Italy  the  Scirocco,  which  often  sweeps 
over  the  plains  of  Apulia  with  the  greatest  violence: 
hence  this  circumstance  (to  which  some  Roman 
writers  have  attached  very  exaggerated  importance) 
tends  to  confirm  the  statement  of  Polybius.  Now,  as 
the  general  course  of  the  Aufidus  is  nearly  from  SW. 
to  NE.,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  Roman  army, 
resting  its  right  wing  on  that  river,  could  have 
faced  the  S.,  if  it  had  been  drawn  up  on  the  N. 
bank,  and  Chaupy,  in  consequence,  boldly  rejects 
the  statement  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  But  Swin- 
burne tells  us  that  “ exactly  in  that  part  of  the  plain 
where  we  know,  with  moral  certainty,  that  the  main 
effort  of  the  battle  lay,  the  Aufidus,  after  ranning 
due  E.  for  some  time,  makes  a sudden  turn  to  the 
S.,  and  describes  a very  large  semicircle.”  He  sup- 
poses the  Romans  to  have  forded  the  river  at  the 
angle  or  elbow,  and  placing  their  right  wing  on  its 
bank  at  that  point,  to  have  thence  extended  their 
line  in  the  plain  to  the  E.,  so  that  the  battle  was 
actually  fought  within  this  semicircle.  This  bend 
of  the  river  is  imperfectly  expressed  on  Zannoni’s 
map  (the  only  tolerable  one)  of  the  locality ; and 
the  space  comprised  within  it  would  seem  too  con- 
fined for  a battle  of  such  magnitude : but  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Swinburne,  who 
took  his  notes,  and  made  drawings  of  the  country 
upon  the  spot.  “ The  scene  of  action  (he  adds)  is 
marked  by  the  name  of  Pezzo  di  Sangue,  the  ‘ Field 
of  Blood ” but  other  writers  assign  a more  recent 
origin  to  this  appellation. 

Notwithstanding  the  above  arguments,  the  scene 
of  the  battle  has  been  transferred  by  local  anti- 
quarians and  topographers  to  the  S.  side  of  the  river, 
between  Cannae  and  Canusium,  and  their  authority 
has  been  followed  by  most  modern  historians,  in- 
cluding Arnold.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contrary,  has 
adopted  Swinburne’s  view,  aisd  represents  the  battle 
as  taking  place  within  the  bend  or  sweep  of  the 
river  above  described.  ( Vortrage  uber  Rom.  Ges- 
chichte,  vol.  ii.  pp.  99, 100.)  It  may  be  added  that 
the  objection  arising  from  the  somewhat  confined 
space  thus  assigned  as  the  scene  of  the  battle,  applies 
with  at  least  equal  force  to  the  opposite  view,  for  the 
plain  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aufidus  is  very  limited 
in  extent,  the  hills  on  which  Canusium  and  Cannae 
both  stand  flanking  the  river  at  no  great  distance,  so 
that  the  interval  between  them  does  not  exceed  half 
a mile  in  breadth.  (Chaupy,  1.  c. ; Swinburne,  Z.  c.) 
These  hills  are  very  slight  eminences,  with  gently 
sloping  sides,  which  would  afford  little  obstacle  to 
the  movements  of  an  army,  but  still  the  testimony 
of  all  writers  is  clear,  that  the  battle  was  fought  in 
the  plain. 

The  annexed  plan  has  no  pretensions  to  topo- 
graphical accuracy,  there  being  no  good  map  of  the 
locality  in  sufficient  detail : it  is  only  designed  to 
assist  the  reader  in  comprehending  the  above  nar- 
rative. 

We  have  little  other  information  concerning 
Cannae,  which  appears  to  have  been,  up  to  this 
time,  as  it  is  termed  by  Floras,  “ Apuliae  ignobilis 
vicus,”  and  probably  a mere  dependency  of  Ca- 
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PLAN  OF  CANNAE. 

A.  First  camp  of  the  Romans. 

B.  Second  camp  of  the  greater  part  of  the  forces ; 
called  the  larger  camp. 

c.  The  smaller  do. 

D.  Camp  of  Hannibal. 

E.  Scene  of  the  actual  battle. 

F.  Town  or  citadel  of  Cannae. 

G.  Canusium. 

H.  Bridge  of  Canusium. 

KK.  The  Aufidus. 

nusium.  But  its  name  occurs  again  during  the 
Social  War,  b.  c.  89,  when  it  was  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  the  Roman  general  Cosconius  and 
the  Samnite  Trebatius.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  52.)  It 
appears  to  have  been  at  this  time  still  a fortress ; 
and  Pliny  enumerates  the  Cannenses  “ nobiles  clade 
Romana  ” among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia 
(iii.  11.  s.  16).  It  became  the  see  of  a bishop  in 
the  later  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  seems  to 
have  continued  in  existence  during  the  middle  ages, 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  13th  century.  The 
period  of  its  complete  abandonment  is  unknown, 
but  the  site,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of 
Canne,  is  marked  only  by  the  ruins  of  the  Roman 
town.  These  are  described  by  Swinburne,  as  con- 
sisting of  fragments  of  altars,  cornices,  gates,  walls, 
and  vaults,  in  themselves  of  little  interest.  Little 
or  no  value  can  be  attached  to  the  name  of  Pozzo  di 
Emilio,  said  to  be  still  given  to  an  ancient  well,  im- 
mediately below  the  hill  occupied  by  the  town,  and 
supposed  to  mark  the  spot  where  the  Roman  consul 
perished.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  273 ; Vaudoncourt, 
/.  c.  p.  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CANNAR  ((7.  Quilates'),  a headland  on  the  N. 
coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  between  Abyla  and 
Rusaddi,  50  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  (^Itin.  Ant. 
p.u.)  [P.S.] 

CANNINEFATES,  inhabited  a part  of  the  Insula 
Batavorum,  and  they  were  a tribe  of  the  same  stock 
as  the  Batavi,  or  only  a division  of  the  Batavi. 
(Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  15;  Plin.  iv.  15.)  They  probably 
occupied  the  western  part  of  the  Insula,  the  Rhyn- 
land,  Delftland,  and  Schieland ; but  Walckenaer, 
who  extends  the  limits  of  the  Insula  Batavorum,  on 
the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  north  of  Leyden  to  a place 
called  Zandwoort,  gives  the  same  extension  to  the 
Canninefates.  The  orthography  of  the  name  is  given 
with  some  variations.  The  Canninefates  were  sub- 
dued by  Tiberius  in  the  time  of  Augustus  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  105),  according  to  Velleius,  who  places  them 
in  Germania;  but  no  safe  inference  can  be  drawn 
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from  such  an  expression  as  to  their  limits.  The 
Canninefates,  with  the  Batavi  and  Frisii,  rose  against 
the  Roman  authority  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  15 — 79),  under  the  command  of  Civilis. 
[Batavorum  Insula.]  [G.  L.] 

CANO'BUS  or  CANO'PUS  (Quint.  Inst.  Or.  i. 
5.  § 13;  Kavoi-nos,  Steph.  B.  p.  355  s.  v.;  Herod,  ii. 
15,  97,  113;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  666,  xvii.  p.  800  seq.; 
Scylax,  pp.  44,  51;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 6;  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  13;  Aeschyl.  Supp.  312;  Caes. 
B.  Alex.  25 ; Virg.  Georg,  iv.  287 ; Juv.  Sat.  vi.  84, 
XV.  46;  Senec.  Epist.  51;  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  60;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  41,  &c. : Eth.  KavooS'mjS]  Adj.  Kavw- 
€ik6s,  fern.  Kara>€is),  a town  of  Egypt,  situated  in 
lat.  31°  N.  upon  the  same  tongue  of  land  vrith 
Alexandreia,  and  about  15  miles  (120  stadia)  from 
that  city.  It  stood  upon  the  mouth  of  the  Canobic 
branch  of  the  Nile  [Nilus],  and  adjacent  to  the 
Canobic  canal  (KavcaSiK^  Strab,  xvii.  p.  800). 

In  the  Pharaonic  times  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
nome  Menelai'tes,  and,  previous  to  the  foundation  of 
Alexandreia,  was  the  principal  harbour  of  the  Delta. 
At  Canobus  the  ancient  geographers  (Scylax;  Conon. 
Narrat.  8 ; Plin.  v.  34 ; Schol.  in  Diet.  Cretens.  vi. 
4)  placed  the  true  boundary  between  the  continents 
of  Africa  and  Asia.  According  to  Greek  legends, 
the  city  of  Canobus  derived  its  name  from  the  pilot 
of  Menelaus,  who  died  and  was  buried  there  on  the 
return  of  the  Achaeans  from  Troy.  But  it  more 
probably  owed  its  appellation  to  the  god  Canobus — 
a pitcher  with  a human  head — who  was  worshipped 
there  with  peculiar  pomp.  (Comp.  Nicand.  Theriac. 
312.)  At  Canobus  was  a temple  of  Zeus-Canobus, 
whom  Greeks  and  Egyptians  held  in  equal  reverence, 
and  a much  frequented  shrine  and  oracle  of  Serapis. 
(Plut.  Is,  et  Osir.  27.)  As  the  resort  of  mariners  and 
foreigners,  and  as  the  seat  of  a hybrid  Copto- Hellenic 
population,  Canobus  was  notorious  for  the  number  of 
its  religious  festivals  and  the  general  dissoluteness 
of  its  morals.  Here  was  prepared  the  scarlet  dye — 
the  Hennah,  with  which,  in  all  ages,  the  women  dT 
the  East  have  been  wont  to  colour  the  nails  of  their 
feet  and  fingers.  (Herod,  ii.  113;  Plin.  xii.  51.)  The 
decline  of  Canopus  began  with  the  rise  of  Alexandreia, 
and  was  completed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Egyj)t.  Traces  of  its  ruins  are  found  about  3 
miles  from  Aboukir.  (Denon,  Voyage  enEgypte,  p.  42 ; 
Champollion,  VEgypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.)  [W.B.D  ] 
CANO'NIUM,  in  Britain,  distant,  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary,  8 miles  from  Camulodunum,  and  12  from 
Caesaromagus ; the  road  being  from  Venta  Icenorum 
(the  neighbourhood  of  Norwich  to  London').  For 
all  these  parts  the  criticism  turns  so  much  upon  the 
position  given  to  Camelodunum  and  Colonia,  that 
the  proper  investigation  lies  under  the  latter  of  these 
two  heads.  [Colonia.]  North  Fambridge  is  Hors- 
ley’s locality  for  Canonium;  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kelvedon  that  of  the  Monumenta  Britarmica.  Ro- 
man remains  occur  in  both.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CA'NTABER  OCEANUS  (KaurdiSpios  uKeavSs: 
Bay  of  Biscay),  the  great  bay  of  the  Atlantic, 
formed  by  the  W.  coast  of  Gaul  and  the  N.  coast  of 
Spain,  and  named  after  the  Cantabri  on  the  latter 
coast.  (Claudian.  xxix.  74;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 75,  viii. 
4.  §2.)  [P.S.] 

CANTABRAS,  a river  of  India  (in  the  Panjab), 
mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Indus,  carrying  with  it  the  waters  of  three  other 
tributaries.  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23.)  Some  assume 
that  it  must  be  the  Htdraotes,  because  the  latter 
is  not  otherwise  mentioned  by  P^y ; but  the  name 
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leaves  little  doubt  that  Pliny  had  heard  of  the  Ace- 
sines  by  its  Indian  name  Chandrahagha,  and  out 
of  this  he  made  another  river.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Sandabal  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  1.  §§ 
26,  27,  42).  [P.  S.] 

CANTA'BRIA  (KavTaSpia),  the  country  of  the 
CANTABRI  (Kdi/ragpoi  ; sin^.  KdvTaSpos,  Can- 
taber,  Adj.  Cantabricus),  a people  of  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  about  the  middle  of  the  N.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  in  the  mountains  that  run  parallel  to  the 
coast,  and  from  them  extending  to  the  coast  itself, 
in  the  E.  of  AstuHas,  and  the  N.  of  Burgos,  Pa- 
lencia,  and  Toro.  They  and  their  neighbours  on 
the  W.,  the  Astures,  were  the  last  peoples  of  the 
peninsula  that  submitted  to  the  Roman  yoke,  being 
only  subdued  under  Augustus.  Before  this,  their 
name  is  loosely  applied  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
whole  mountain  district  along  the  N.  coast  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iii.  26,  B.  C.  i.  38),  and  so,  too,  even  by  later 
writers  (Liv.  Epit.  xlviii. ; Juv.  xv.  108  compared 
with  93).  But  the  geographers  who  wrote  after 
their  conquest  give  their  position  more  exactly,  as  E. 
of  the  Astures,  the  boundary  being  the  river  Salia 
(]\Iela,  iii.  1 ),  and  W.  of  the  Autrigones,  Varduli,  and 
Vascones.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167,  et  alib.-  Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  6,  51.)  They  were 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  rudest  of  all  the  peoples 
of  the  peninsula, — “ savage  as  wild  beasts,”  says 
Strabo,  who  describes  their  manners  at  some  length 
(iii.  pp.  155,  166;  comp.  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  329,  361; 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  4.)  They  were  subjugated  by  Au- 
gustus, after  a most  obstinate  resistance,  in  b.c.  25; 
but  they  soon  revolted,  and  had  to  be  reconquered  by 
Agrippa,  B.c.  19.  In  this  second  war,  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  perished  by  the  sword,  and  the 
remainder  were  compelled  to  quit  their  mountains, 
and  reside  in  the  lower  valleys.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  25, 
29,  liv.  5,  11,  20;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  156,  164,287,821; 
Horat.  Carm.  ii.  6.  2,  11.  1,  iii.  8.  22;  Flor.  iv.  12, 
51 ; Liv.  xxviii.  12 ; Suet.  Octav.  20,  et  seq.,  29,  81, 
85;  Oros.  vi.  21.)  But  still  their  subjugation  was 
imperfect ; Tiberius  found  it  necessary  to  keep  them 
in  restraint  by  strong  gamsons  (Strab.  p.  156); 
their  mountains  have  aftbrded  a refuge  to  Spanish 
independence,  and  the  cradle  of  its  regeneration ; and 
their  unconquerable  spirit  survives  in  the  Basques, 
who  are  supposed  to  be  their  genuine  descendants. 
(Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  p.  554,  foil.) 

The  ethnical  affinities,  however,  both  of  the  ancient 
and  the  modem  people,  have  always  presented  a most 
difficult  problem ; the  most  probable  opinion  is  that 
which  makes  them  a remnant  of  the  most  ancient 
Iberian  population.  (W.  von  Humboldt,  Urbewohner 
von  Hispanien,  Berlin,  1821,  4to.)  Strabo  (iii.  p. 
157)  mentions  a tradition  which  derived  them  from 
Laconian  settlers,  of  the  period  of  the  Trojan  war. 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Cantabi'ia  belonged  to 
the  province  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  contained 
seven  tribes.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Of  these  tribes 
the  ancient  geographers  apologise  for  possessing  only 
imperfect  infonnation,  on  the  ground  of  the  bar- 
barian sound  of  their  names.  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  155, 
162;  Mela,  iii.  1.)  Among  them  were  the  Pleu- 
tauri  (nAeiiraupot) ; the  Bardyetae  or  Bardyali  (Bap- 
SvrjTai,  BapSuaAoi),  probably  the  Varduli  of  Pliny 
(iii.3.  s.4,iv.20.  s.34)  ; theAllotriges(’AAA(iTpt7ey), 
probably  the  same  as  the  Autrigones  ; the  Conisci 
(KoviaKoi),  probably  the  same  as  the  Coniaci  (Kw- 
viaKoi)  or  Concani  (KuivKavoi),  who  are  particularly 
mentioned  in  the  Cantabrian  War  (Mela,  iii.  1 ; 
Horat.  Carm.  iii.  4.  34;  Sil.  Ital,  iii.  360,  361); 
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and  the  TuTsi  (Tou/crot),  about  the  sources  of  the 
Iberus.  These  are  all  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp. 
155,  156,  162).  Mela  names  also  the  Origeno- 
mesci  or  Akgenomesci  (iii.  1),  and  some  minor 
tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  and  other  writers. 

Of  the  nine  cities  of  Cantabria,  according  to  Pliny, 
JuLiOBRiCA  alone  was  worthy  of  mention.  (Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Ptolemy  mentions  these 
nine  cities  as  follows;  near  the  sea -coast,  Noegau- 
cesia  (NoiyaouKeaia),  a little  above  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name  (ii.  6.  § 6);  and,  in  the  in- 
terior, Concana  (KSyuara),  Ottaviolca  (^OTxaoi;:- 
oAko),  Argenomescum  Qhpyevop.ia'Kov'),  Vadinia 
(Ovabivia),  Vellica  (OueAAiKo),  Camarica  (Kagd- 
piKoi),  Juliobriga  QlovAioSpiya'),  and  Moroeca  (M(i- 
poiKa,  ii.  6.  § 51).  Pliny  also  mentions  Blendium 
(prob.  Santander) ; and  a few  places  of  less  import- 
ance are  named  by  other  writers.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  443,  444.) 

Strabo  places  among  the  Cantabri  the  sources  of 
the  rivers  Iberus  (^Ebro)  and  Minius  {Minho),  and 
the  commencement  of  Mt.  Idubeda,  the  great  chain 
which  runs  from  NW.  to  SE.  between  the  central 
table-land  of  Spain  and  the  basin  of  the  Ebro. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  153,  159,  161.)  [P.  S.] 

CANTAE,  a people  of  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  NE.  of  the  Caledonian  Wood, 
between  that  district  and  the  Logi.  This  gives  them 
the  ti'act  between  the  Murray  and  Dornoch  Firths. 
As  the  Kentish  Cantium  Promontorium  was  the 
North  Foreland,  so  was  the  Scottish  Cantae,  pro- 
bably, Tarbet  Ness.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANTANUS  (Kauravos,  Steph.  B. ; Viavravla, 
Hierocles ; Eth.  Kavrduios,  Steph.  B.),  a city  of 
Crete,  which  the  Peutinger  Table  fixes  at  24  M.  P. 
from  Cisamos.  It  was  a bishop’s  see  under  the  By- 
zantine emperors,  and  when  the  Venetians  obtained 
possession  of  the  island  they  established  a Latin 
bishop  here,  as  in  every  other  diocese.  Mr.  Pashley 
(Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  116)  found  remains  of  this  city  on 
a conical  hill  about  a mile  to  the  S.  of  Khudros. 
The  walls  can  be  traced  for  little  more  than  150 
paces ; the  style  of  their  masonry  attests  a high  an- 
tiquity. [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'NTHARUS  PORTUS.  [Attica.  p.307,  a.] 
CANTHI  SINUS  (Kw0i  k6Atios  : Gulf  of 
Ciitch),  a great  gulf,  on  the  W.  coast  of  India  intra 
Gangem,  between  Larice  and  the  mouths  of  the  In- 
dus. (Ptol.  vii.  1.  §§  2,  55,  94.)  The  country  on 
its  shores  was  called  Syrastrene  ; and  Ptolemy 
mentions  the  island  of  Barace  ( Cutch)  as  lying  in  it. 
The  pseudo-Arrian  calls  it  the  Irinus  Sinus  (Eipivor), 
and  the  interior  portion,  behind  the  island  of  Cutch 
(now  known  as  the  Runn),  he  calls  Baraces  (Ba- 
pdnrjs),  and  states  that  it  contains  seven  islands 
(they  are,  in  fact,  more  numerous);  and  he  de- 
scribes the  dangers  of  its  navigation  (^Peripl.  Mar. 
Erythr.  p.  23,  Fludson).  The  Runn  is  now  a mere 
morass.  [P.  S.] 

CANTFLIA,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the  lable 
fixes  on  the  road  between  Aquae  Nerae  (^Neris)  and 
Augustonometum  (^Clermont).  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  one  of  the  two  places  called  Chantelle- 
la-Vieille  and  Chantelle-le-Chdtel,  for  the  name  is 
the  same,  and  the  distances  agree  very  well.  [G.L.] 
CA'NTIUM  (^VidvTiov),  in  Britain.  Name  for 
name,  the  county  Kent.  Probably  the  two  areas 
coincide  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  Mentioned  by  Caesar 
as  being  that  part  of  the  coast  where  the  traffic  with 
Gaul  was  greatest,  and  where  the  civilisation  was 
highest.  The  North  Foreland  was  called  Cantium 
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Promontorium.  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  13,  14,  22 ; Strab. 
i.  p.  63,  iv.  pp.  193,  199;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  §27  ; comp. 
Cantae.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

CANU'SIUM  (Kavv (Tiov, Fol.;  Strab.;  Steph.  B.; 
Kavovaioi',  Ptol. ; Eth.  Kavvalpos  or  Kavva'iTr]s,  Ca- 
nusinus : Canosa),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  im- 
portant cities  of  Apulia,  situated  near  the  right  bank 
of  the  Aufidus,  about  15  miles  from  its  mouth.  It 
was  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  from  Beneventum 
to  Brundusium,  and  was  distant  26  miles  from  Her- 
donia,  and  23  from  Rubi.  Ant.  p.  116.) 

The  foundation  of  Canusium,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Arpi,  was  generally  ascribed  to 
Diomed  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284 ; Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  92), 
though  the  legends  relating  to  that  hero  seem  to  have 
been  in  general  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
latter  city.  It  is  probable  that  they  were  both  of 
them  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and  were  the  two  most 
powerful  cities  of  the  Daunian  or  Pelasgian  Apulians ; 
but  there  is  no  historical  account  of  either  of  them 
having  received  a Greek  colony,  and  there  seem  good 
reasons  for  believing  that  the  strong  infusion  of  Hel- 
lenic cmlisation  which  we  find  prevailing  at  Canu- 
sium was  introduced  at  a comparatively  late  period. 
The  first  historical  mention  of  Canusium  is  during 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Samnites,  in  which 
the  Canusians  took  part  with  the  latter,  until  the 
repeated  devastations  of  their  territory  by  the  Ro- 
mans induced  them  to  submit  to  the  consul  L.  Plau- 
tius  in  B.  c.  318.  (Liv.  ix.  20.)  From  this  time 
they  appear  to  have  continued  steadfast  in  their 
attachment  to  Rome,  and  gave  the  strongest  proofs 
of  fidelity  during  the  Second  Punic  War.  After  the 
great  disaster  of  Cannae,  the  shattered  remnants  of 
the  Roman  army  took  refuge  in  Canusium,  where 
they  were  received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and 
kindness ; nor  did  Hannibal  at  any  time  succeed  in 
making  himself  master  of  the  city.  (Liv.  xxii.  52 
— 54,  56;  Appian,  Annib.  26;  Sil.  Ital.  x.  389.) 
But  in  the  Social  War  Canusium  joined  the  other 
cities  of  Apulia  in  their  defection  from  Rome;  and 
during  the  second  campaign  of  the  war  (b.  c.  89)  it 
was  besieged  without  success  by  the  Roman  praetor 
Cosconius,  who  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  its  territory.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  42,  52.) 
A few  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  83)  it  was  the  scene 
of  an  important  battle  between  Sulla  and  C.  Nor- 
banus,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated  with  great 
loss,  and  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole  of  Apulia, 
and  fall  back  upon  Capua.  (Id.  i.  84.)  It  probably 
sutfered  severely  from  these  wars ; and  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  day  much  fallen  from  its  former  great- 
ness. But  its  name  is  more  than  once  mentioned 
during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  always  as  a place  of 
some  consequence  : we  learn  from  other  sources  that 
it  not  only  continued  to  maintain  its  municipal  ex- 
istence, but  appears  to  have  been  almost  the  only  city 
of  Apulia,  besides  the  two  Roman  colonies  of  Luceria 
and  Venusia,  which  retained  any  degree  of  import- 
ance under  the  Roman  empire.  (Hor.  I c. ; Caes.  B.  C. 

i.  24 ; Cic.  adAtt.vm.  1 1 ; Appian,  B.C.y.  57;  Capit. 
M.Ant.  8;  Plin.iii.  ll.s.16;  Ptol.iii.  1.  § 72;  Mela, 

ii.  4.)  It  appears  to  have  received  a Roman  colony 
for  the  first  time  under  M.  Aurelius,  whence  we  find 
it  bearing  in  an  inscription  the  titles  of  “ Colonia 
Aurelia  Augusta  Pia.”  Its  deficiency  of  water,  al- 
luded to  by  Horace,  was  suppHed  by  the  munificence 
of  Herodes  Atticus,  who  constructed  a splendid  aque- 
duct, some  remains  of  which  are  still  visible.  (^Lib. 
Colon,  p.  260;  Philostr.  Vit.  Sophist,  ii.  1.  § 6; 
Orelli,  Inscr.  2630 j Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  p.  427.) 
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Canusium  is  mentioned  both  by  Procopius  and  P. 
Diaconus  as  one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Apulia 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  18;  P.  Diac.  ffist.  ii.  22),  and 
appears  to  have  preserved  its  importance  until  a late 
period  of  the  middle  ages,  but  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  the  Lombards  and  Saracens.  The 
modern  city  of  Canosa^  which  contains  about  5000 
inhabitants,  is  situated  on  a slight  eminence  that 
probably  formed  the  citadel  of  the  ancient  city,  which 
appears  to  have  extended  itself  in  the  plain  beneath. 
Strabo  speaks  of  the  great  extent  of  the  walls  as 
attesting  in  his  day  the  former  greatness  and  pros- 
perity of  Canusium;  and  the  still  existing  remains 
fully  confirm  his  impression.  Many  of  these,  how- 
ever, as  the  aqueduct,  amphitheatre,  &c.,  are  of 
Roman  date,  as  well  as  an  ancient  gateway,  which 
has  been  erroneously  described  as  a triumphal  arch. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  262 — 267 ; Swinburne,  Tra- 
vels, vol.  i.  p.  401.)  Great  numbers  of  inscriptions 
of  Imperial  date  have  also  been  discovered ; one  of 
which  is  curious,  as  containing  a complete  list  of 
the  municipal  senate,  or  Decurions  of  the  colony, 
with  their  several  gradations  of  rank.  It  has  been 
published  with  an  elaborate  commentary  by  Dama- 
deno.  (Aes  Redivivum  Canminum,  fol.  Lugd.  Bat.) 
But  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  ancient  city  are 
the  objects  which  have  been  found  in  the  numerous 
tombs  in  the  neighbourhood,  especially  the  painted 
vases,  which  have  been  discovered  here  in  quantities 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Nola  or  Volci.  They 
are,  however,  for  the  most  part  of  a later  and  some- 
what inferior  style  of  art,  but  are  all  clearly  of  Greek 
origin,  and,  as  well  as  the  coins  of  Canusium,  prove 
how  deeply  the  city  was  imbued  with  Hellenic  in- 
fluences. It  is  even  probable  that,  previous  to  the 
Roman  conquest,  Greek  was  the  prevailing  language 
of  Canusium,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  cities  of 
Apulia.  The  expression  of  Horace,  “ Canusini  bi- 
linguis”  (Sat.  i.  10.  30),  seems  to  be  rightly  ex- 
plained by  the  scholiast  to  refer  to  their  speaking 
Greek  and  Latin.  (Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dialekte,  p. 
88.) 

The  extensive  and  fertile  plain  in  which  Canusium 
was  situated,  and  which  was  the  scene  of  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Cannae,  is  called  by  some  writers 
Campus  Diomedis  (Liv.  xxv.  12;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
242),  though  this  is  evidently  rather  a poetical 
designation  than  a proper  name.  The  wnole  piain 
S.  of  the  Aufidus,  and  probably  for  some  distance  on 
the  left  bank  also,  appears  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Canusians,  and  we  learn  from  Strabo  (p.  283)  that, 
they  had  a port  or  emporium  on  the  river  at  a dis- 
tance of  90  stadia  from  its  mouth.  The  territory  of 
Canusium  was  adapted  to  the  growth  of  vines  as  well 
as  com,  but  was  especially  celebrated  for  its  wool, 
which  appears  to  have  been  manufactured  on  the 
spot  into  a particular  kind  of  cloth,  much  prized  for 
its  durability.  (Varr.  R.  R.  i.  8 ; Plin.  viii.  48. 
s.  73 ; Martial,  ix.  22.  9,  xiv.  127  ; Suet.  Ner. 
30.)  The  stony  or  gritty  quality  of  the  bread  at 
Canusium,  noticed  by  Horace,  has  been  observed  also 
by  modem  travellers  (Swinburne,  p.  166):  it  doubt- 
less results  from  the  defective  quality  of  the  mill- 
stones employed.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PARA  (KoTTopa:  Caparenses:  las  Ven- 

tas  de  Caparra,  large  Ru.  E.  of  Plasencia),  a city 
of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  433; 
Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 
xiv.  p.  54.)  [P.  S.] 

CAPE'NA  (Eth.  Capenas,  -atis),  an  ancient  city 

E.  & 4 
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of  Etruria,  ■wliicli  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
early  history  of  Rome.  It  was  situated  to  the  NE. 
of  Veii,  and  SE,  of  Falerii,  about  8 miles  from  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Soracte.  From  an  imperfect  passage  of 
Cato,  cited  by  Servius  (acZ  Aen.  vii.  697),  it  would 
seem  that  Capena  was  a colony  of  Veii,  sent  out  in 
pursuance  of  the  vow  of  a sacred  spring.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  p.  120;  Muller,  EtriLslcer,  vol.  i.  p.  1 12.)  It 
however  appears,  when  we  first  find  it  mentioned  in 
history,  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  a con- 
siderable extent  of  territory.  It  is  not  till  the  last 
war  of  the  Romans  ■\\’ith  the  Veientines,  that  the 
name  of  the  Capenates  appears  in  the  Roman  annals ; 
but  upon  that  occasion  they  took  up  arms,  together 
mth  the  Faliscans,  in  defence  of  Veii,  and  strongly 
urged  upon  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  confederation 
the  necessity  of  combining  their  forces  to  arrest  the 
fall  of  that  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  17.)  Their  efforts 
■were,  however,  unsuccessful,  and  they  were  unable 
to  compel  the  Romans  to  raise  the  siege,  while  their 
own  lands  were  several  times  ravaged  by  Roman 
armies.  After  the  fall  of  Veii  (b.  c.  393),  the  two 
cities  who  had  been  her  allies  became  the  next  object 
of  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Romans ; and  Q.  Ser- 
vilius  invaded  the  territory  of  Capena,  which  he 
ravaged  in  the  most  unsparing  manner,  and  by  this 
means,  without  attempting  to  attack  the  city  itself, 
reduced  the  people  to  submission.  (Liv.  v.  12, 
13,  14,  18,  19,  24.)  The  blow  seems  to  have 
been  decisive,  for  we  hear  no  more  of  Capena  until 
after  the  Gaulish  War,  when  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  was  conferred  upon  the  citizens  of  Veii, 
Falerii,  and  Capena  (or  such  of  them  at  least  as  had 
taken  part  with  the  Romans),  and  the  conquered  ter- 
ritory divided  among  them.  Four  new  tribes  were 
created  out  of  these  new  citizens,  and  of  these  we 
know  that  the  Stellatine  tribe  occupied  the  territory 
ofCapena.  (Liv.-vi.4,5 ; Fest.  s.u.  5<e//arf«a.)  From 
this  time  Capena  disappears  from  history  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  and  only  a few  incidental  notices 
attest  the  continued  existence  of  the  city.  Cicero 
mentions  the  “ Capenas  ager  ” as  remarkable  for  its 
fertility,  probably  meaning  the  tract  along  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber  (^pro  Flacc.  29) ; and  on  this 
account  it  was  one  of  those  which  the  tribune  Rullus 
proposed  by  his  agrarian  law  to  portion  out  among 
the  Roman  people.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  25.)  This 
design  was  not  carried  out;  but  at  a later  period  it 
did  not  escape  the  rapacity  of  the  veterans,  and  all 
the  more  fertile  parts  of  the  plain  adjoining  the  river 
were  allotted  to  military  colonists.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
ix.  17;  LU).  Colon,  p.  216,  where  it  is,  by  a strange 
corruption,  called  “ Colonia  Capys.”)  Numerous  in- 
scriptions attest  the  continued  existence  and  muni- 
cipal rank  of  Capena  under  the  Roman  empire  do\ra 
to  the  time  of  Aurelian  (Orell.  Inscr.  3687,  3688, 
3690;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  i.  p.  377),  but  from 
this  date  all  trace  of  it  is  lost : it  probably  was  alto- 
gether abandoned,  and  the  very  name  became  for- 
gotten. Hence  its  site  was  for  a long  while  lmkno^vn,• 
but  in  1756  a Roman  antiquarian  of  the  name  of 
Galetti  was  the  first  to  fix  it  at  a spot  still  called 
Civitucola  (now  more  frequently  known  as  S.  Mar- 
tino, from  a ruined  church  of  that  name),  about  24 
miles  from  Rome,  between  the  Via  Flaminia  and  the 
Tiber.  The  ancient  city  appears,  like  those  of  Alba 
Longa  and  Gabii,  to  have  occupied  a steep  ridge, 
forming  part  of  the  edge  of  an  ancient  crater  or  vol- 
canic basin,  now  called  II  Lago,  and  must  have  been 
a place  of  great  strength  from  its  natural  position. 
No  remains  are  visible,  except  some  traces  and  foun  ■ 
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dations  of  the  ancient  walls ; but  these,  together  with 
the  natural  conformation  of  the  ground,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  the  inscriptions  already  cited,  clearly  iden- 
tify the  spot  as  the  site  of  Capena.  It  was  about 
4 miles  on  the  right  of  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  which 
a side  road  seems  to  have  branched  off  between  19 
and  20  miles  from  Rome,  and  led  directly  to  the 
ancient  city.  It  was  situated  on  the  banks  of  a 
small  river  now  called  the  Grammiccia,  -^yhich  ap- 
pears to  have  been  kno"wn  in  ancient  times  as  the 
Capenas.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  85.)  Concerning  the  site 
and  remains  of  Capena,  see  Galetti,  Capena  Muni- 
cipio  dei  Romani,  4to.,  Roma,  1756;  Gell,  Top.  of 
Rome,  pp.  149 — 151;  Dintomi,  vol.  i.  pp. 

375 — 380;  Dennis’s  vol.  i.  pp.  183 — 185. 

In  the  territoiy  of  Capena,  and  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Soracte,  was  situated  the  celebrated  sanctu- 
ary and  grove  of  Feronia,  called  by  Roman  writers 
Lucus  Feroniae  and  Fanum  Feroniae,  which  seems 
to  have  in  later  times  gro'wn  up  into  a considerable 
town.  [Feroxia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPERNAUIM  (Kafpapvaovfji),  a town  of  Galilee, 
situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias, 
frequently  mentioned  in  the  Gospel  narrative,  and 
so  much  resorted  to  by  our  Lord  as  to  be  called 
“ His  o'wn  city.”  {St.Matth.  ix.)  It  was  situated  on 
the  borders  of  Zabulon  and  Naphthali,  and  is  joined 
with  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida  in  the  denunciations 
of  our  Lord.  (^St.  Matth.  xi.  23.)  It  is  probably 
the  Ke<papvwp.r)  of  Josephus,  to  which  he  was 
carried  when  injured  in  a skirmish  near  the  Jordan 
{Vita,  § 72.)  The  name,  as  written  in  the  New 
Testament,  occurs  in  Josephus  only  in  connection 
with  a fountain  in  the  rich  plam  of  Gennesareth, 
which  he  says  was  supposed  to  be  a branch  of  the 
Nile.  {B.  J.  ni.  9.  § 8.)  The  fountain  of  this  name 
has  not  unnaturally  led  some  travellers  to  look  for 
the  town  in  the  same  plain  as  the  synonymous 
fountain  ; and  Dr.  Robinson  finds  the  site  of  Ca- 
peraaum  at  Khan  Minieli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  288 — 294), 
and  the  fountain  which  Josephus  describes  as  fer- 
tilising the  plain,  he  finds  at  'Ain-et-Tin,  hard  by 
the  Khan,  which  rises  close  by  the  lake  and  does 
not  water  the  plain  at  all.  The  arguments  in  favour 
of  this  site,  and  against  Tell  Hum,  appear  equally 
inconclusive,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
extensive  ruins  so  called,  on  the  north  of  the  lake, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  embouchure  of  the 
Jordan,  retain  traces  both  of  the  name  and  site. 
As  to  the  fonner,  the  Kefr  {village')  has  been  con- 
verted into  TeU  {heap)  in  accordance  with  fact,  and 
the  weak  radical  of  the  proper  name  dropped,  has 
changed  Nahum  into  Hum,  so  that  instead  of  “ Vil- 
lage of  Consolation,”  it  has  appropriately  become 
“ the  ruined  heap  of  a herd  of  camels.”  That  TeU 
Hum  is  the  site  described  as  Capernaum  by  Arcul- 
phus  in  the  7th  century,  there  can  be  no  question. 
It  could  not  be  more  accurately  described.  “ It  was 
confined  in  a narrow  space  between  the  moimtains 
on  the  north  and  the  lake  on  the  south,  extending 
in  a long  line  from  west  to  east  along  the  sea  shore.” 
The  remains  of  Roman  baths  and  porticoes  and 
buildings,  still  attest  its  former  importance.  (De- 
scribed by  Robinson,  vol.  iii.  pp.  298,  299  ; see  also 
Reland’s  Palestine,  pp.  882 — 884.)  [G.W.] 

CAPHA'REUS,  or  CAPHE'REUS  {Kacpvpivs), 
a rocky  and  dangerous  promontory,  forming  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  Euboea,  now  called  Kavo 
Doro  or  Xylofdgo;  it  was  known  by  the  latter 
name  in  the  middle  ages.  (Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr 
384.)  It  was  off  tins  promontory  that  the  Grecian 
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fleet  was  wrecked  on  its  return  from  Troy.  (Eurip. 
Troad.  90,  Helen.  1129;  Herod,  viii.  7 ; Strab.  viii. 
p.  368 ; Paus.  ii.  23.  § 1,  iv.  36.  § 6 ; Virg.  Aen.  xi. 
260  ; Prop.  iii.  5.  .05;  Ov.  Met.  xiv.  472,  481, 
Trist.  i.  1.  83,  v.  7.  36;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  144;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

CA'PHYAE  (Kacpvai  : Eth.  Ka(pvdT7]S,  Ka- 
<f)Vivs),  a town  of  Arcadia  situated  in  a small  plain, 
NW.  of  the  lake  of  Orchomenus.  It  was  protected 
against  inundations  from  this  lake  by  a mound  or 
dyke,  raised  by  the  inhabitants  of  Caphyae.  The 
city  Ls  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cepheus,  the 
son  of  Aleus,  and  pretended  to  be  of  Athenian  origin. 
(Paus.  viii.  23.  § 2;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  Caphyae 
subsequently  belonged  to  the  Achaean  league,  and 
was  one  of  the  cities  of  the  league,  of  which  Cleo- 
menes  obtained  possession.  (Pol.  ii.  52.)  In  its 
neighbourhood  a great  battle  was  fought  in  b.  c.  220, 
in  which  the  Aetolians  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
the  Achaeans  and  Aratus.  (Pol.  iv.  11,  seq.)  The 
name  of  Caphyae  also  occurs  in  the  subsequent 
events  of  this  war.  (Pol.  iv.  68,  70.)  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  388)  speaks  of  the  town  as  in  ruins  in  his  time ; 
but  it  still  contained  some  temples  when  visited  by 
Pausanias  (1.  c.).  The  remains  of  the  walls  of  Ca- 
phyae are  visible  upon  a small  insulated  height  at 
the  village  of  Khotussa,  which  stands  near  the  edge 
of  the  lake.  Polybius,  in  his  description  of  the  battle 
of  Caphyae,  refers  “ to  a plain  in  front  of  Caphyae, 
traversed  by  a river,  beyond  which  were  trenches 
(Td(/)poi),  a description  of  the  place  which  does  not 
correspond  with  present  appearances.  The  rdcppoi 
were  evidently  ditches  for  the  purpose  of  draining 
the  marshy  plain,  by  conducting  the  water  towards 
the  katavothra,  around  which  there  was,  probably, 
a small  lake.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  we  find  that 
the  lake  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  plain;  and 
that  exactly  in  the  situation  in  which  Polybius  de- 
scribes the  ditches,  there  was  a mound  of  earth. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  during  the  four 
centuries  so  fatal  to  the  prosperity  of  Greece,  which 
elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Caphyae  and  the  visit 
of  Pausanias,  a diminution  of  population  should  have 
caused  a neglect  of  the  drainage  which  had  formerly 
ensured  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  plain,  and  that  in 
the  time  of  the  Roman  empire  an  embankment  of 
earth  had  been  thrown  up  to  pi’eserve  the  part 
nearest  to  Caphyae,  leaving  the  rest  uncultivated 
and  mai'shy.  At  present,  if  there  are  remains  of 
the  embankment,  which  I did  not  perceive,  it  does 
not  prevent  any  of  the  land  from  being  submerged 
during  several  months,  for  the  water  now  extends 
very  nearly  to  the  site  of  Caphyae.”  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  says  that  on  the  inner  side  of  the 
embankment  there  flows  a river,  which,  descending 
into  a chasm  of  the  earth,  issues  again  at  a place 
called-  Nasi  (Ndaoi) ; and  that  the  name  of  the  vil- 
lage where  it  issues  is  named  Eheunus  ('PeCi'os). 
From  this  place  it  fonns  the  perennial  river  Tra- 
gus (J  pay  os').  He  also  speaks  of  a mountain  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  named  Cnacalus 
(Kvd/caAos),  on  which  the  inhabitants  celebrate  a 
yearly  festival  to  Artemis  Cnacalesia.  Leake  re- 
marks that  the  mormtain  above  Khotussa,  now  called 
Kastanid,  seems  to  be  the  ancient  Cnacalus.  The 
river  Tara  is  probably  the  ancient  Tragus.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  1 1 8,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  226 ; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  150.) 

CAPIDA'VA  (Kanida§a),  a town  in  Moesia, 
whei’e  a garrison  of  Roman  cavalry  was  stationed. 
It  is  perhaps  to  be  identified  with  the  modem  Tscher- 
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nawode.  (Itin.  Ant.  224 ; Notit.  Imp.  c.  28 ; Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  5;  Hierocl.  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CAPISA  (YLatriaa  or  Kdritra,  Ptol.  vi.  18.  § 4; 
Capissa,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  a city  of  a district  pro- 
bably named  after  it,  Capissene,  and  included  in 
the  wider  district  of  the  Paropamisus  or  Hindu  Kush 
mountains.  According  to  Pliny,  it  was  destroyed  by 
Cyrus ; but  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing  that 
Cyrus  ever  got  so  far  NE.,  and,  if  it  had  been,  it 
would  hardly  have  been  noticed  by  Ptolemy.  It  is 
probably  the  same  as  the  Caphusa  of  Solinus  (c.  54), 
which  was  near  the  Indus.  It  has  been  suspected 
that  Capissene  represents  the  valley  of  the  Kabul 
river,  and  Capisa  the  town  on  the  Indus  , now  called 
Peshawar.  It  is  not  Kabul,  which  has  been  satis- 
factorily proved  by  Professor  Wilson  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Ortospanum.  Lassen  (^Zur 
Gesch.  d.  Kon.  Bactr.  p.  149)  finds  in  the  Chinese 
annals  a kingdom  called  Kiapiche  in  the  valley  of 
Ghurbend,  to  the  E.  of  Bamian.  It  is  veiy  probable 
that  Capisa  and  Kiapiche  are  identical.  [V.] 
CAPISSE'NE.  [Capisa.] 

CAPI'TIUM  (Kaiririov : Eth.  Capitinus  : Ca- 
pizzi),  a city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  only  by  Cicero 
and  jPtolemy,  but  which  appears  from  the  former  to 
have  been  a place  of  some  importance.  He  men- 
tions it  in  conjunction  with  Haluntium,  Enguium, 
and  other  towns  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
and  Ptolemy  enumerates  it  among  the  inland  cities 
of  Sicily.  This  name  has  evidently  been  retained  by 
the  modem  town  of  Capizzi,  the  situation  of  which 
on  the  southern  slope  of  the  mountains  of  Caronia, 
about  16  miles  from  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  and  the 
same  distance  from  Gangi  (Enguium),  accords  well 
with  the  above  indications.  (Cic.  in  Verr.  iii.  43; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 12  ; Cluver.  Sicil.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CAPITO'LIAS,  a town  of  Peraea,  or  Coelesyria, 
exhibited  in  the  Peutinger  Tables,  between  Gadara 
and  Adraa,  and  placed  in  the  Itineraiy  of  Antoninus 
on  the  road  between  Gadara  and  Damascus,  between 
Neue  and  Gadara,  16  miles  from  the  latter  and  38 
from  the  former.  It  is  otherwise  unknown,  except 
that  we  find  an  Episcopal  see  of  this  name  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Records.  (Reland,  p.  693.)  [G.W.] 

CAPITULUM  (KaTrirovXov,  Strab.),  a town  of 
the  Hernicans,  which,  though  not  noticed  in  history, 
is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Strabo  among  the 
places  still  existing  in  their  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  238.)  We  learn  also  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  232)  that  it  had  been  colonised  by 
Sulla,  and  it  seems  to  have  received  a fresh  accession 
of  colonists  under  Caesar.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  pp. 
252,  306.)  An  inscription,  in  which  it  is  called 
“ Capitulum  Hemicomm,”  proves  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  municipal  condition  under  the  empire.  This 
inscription  was  discovered  on  the  road  from  Pales- 
trina (Praeneste)  to  a place  called  II  Piglio,  a small 
town  in  the  mountains,  about  20  miles  from  Pales- 
trina, and  8 from  Anagni,  which  may  plausibly 
be  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Capitulum.  (Mu- 
ratori,  Inscr.  p.  2049.4;  Nibby,  Dintorni  diRoma, 
vol.  i.  p.  383.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PORI.  [Gallaecia.] 

CAPOTES  (^Dujik  Tdgh),  a mountain  of  Ar- 
menia, from  the  spurs  of  which  Pliny  (v.  20.  s.  24), 
on  the  authority  of  Licinius  Mucianus,  describes  the 
Euphrates  as  taking  its  rise.  He  fixes  its  position 
1 2 M.  P.  above  Zimara.  Pliny  (1.  c.)  quotes  Do- 
mitius  Corbulo  in  placing  the  sources  of  the  Eu- 
phrates in  Mt.  Aba,  the  same  undoubtedly  as  the  Abus 
of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  527).  Capotes  therefore  formed 
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part  of  the  range  of  Abus.  St.  Martin  {Mtm.  stir 
rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  43)  derives  the  name  Capotes 
from  the  Armenian  word  Gabo'id,  signifying  blue, 
an  epithet  commonly  given  to  high  mountains. 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  vo\.  x.  pp.  80,  653,  801,823) 
identifies  Capotes  with  the  Dujik  range  or  great 
water-shed  between  the  E.  and  W.  branches  of  the 
Eviphrates.  The  Murdd-chdi,  the  E.  branch  or 
principal  stream  of  the  Euphrates,  takes  its  rise  on 
the  S.  slope  of  Ala-Tdgh.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Eu- 
phrat.  vol.  i.  p.  42 ; Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  204, 
vol.  X.  p.  369.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPPADO'CIA  (KamradoKia:  Eth.  KairrraZo- 
K7JS,  Ka7nrd5o|,  -Sokos).  This  extensive  province  of 
Asia  lies  west  of  the  Euphrates,  and  north  of  Cilicia: 
its  limits  can  only  be  defined  more  exactly  by  briefly 
tracing  its  history. 

The  names  Cappadox  and  Cappadocia  doubtless 
are  purely  Asiatic,  and  probably  Syrian  names,  or 
names  that  belong  to  the  Aramaic  languages.  The 
Syri  in  the  army  of  Xerxes,  who  were  armed  like 
the  Paphlagones,  were  called  Cappadocae  by  the 
Persians,  as  Herodotus  says  (vii.  72);  but  this  will 
not  prove  that  the  name  Cappadocae  is  Persian. 
These  Cappadocae  (Herod,  i.  72)  were  called  Syri  or 
Syrii  by  the  Greeks,  and  they  were  first  subject  to 
the  Medi  and  then  to  the  Persians.  The  boundary 
between  the  Lydian  and  the  Median  empires  was  the 
Halys,  and  this  river  in  that  part  of  its  course  where 
it  flows  northward,  separated  the  Syrii  Cappadocae 
on  the  east  of  it  from  the  Paphlagones  on  the  west 
of  it.  We  may  collect  from  Herodotus’  confused 
descidption  of  the  Halys,  that  the  Cappadocae  were 
immediately  east  of  that  part  of  the  river  which  has 
a northern  course,  and  that  they  extended  to  the 
Euxine.  In  another  passage  (v.  49)  the  Cappadocae 
are  mentioned  as  the  neighbours  of  the  Phrygians 
on  the  west,  and  of  the  Cilicians  on  the  south,  who 
extended  to  the  sea  in  which  Cyprus  is,  that  is  to 
the  IMediterranean.  Again  (v.  52)  Herodotus,  who 
is  describing  the  road  from  Sardes  to  Susa,  makes 
the  Halys  the  boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Cap- 
padocia. But  in  another  passage  he  places  Syrians 
on  the  Thermodon  and  the  Parthenius  (ii.  104), 
though  we  may  reasonably  doubt  if  there  is  not  some 
error  about  the  Parthenius,  when  we  carefully  ex- 
amine this  passage.  It  does  not  seem  possible  to 
deduce  anything  further  from  his  text  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  of  the  Cappadocians  as  he  con  - 
ceived  it.  The  limits  were  clearly  much  less  than 
those  of  the  later  Cappadocia,  and  the  limits  of  Cilicia 
were  much  wider,  for  his  Cilicia  extended  north  of  the 
Taurus,  and  eastward  to  the  Euphrates.  The  Syrii 
then  who  were  included  in  the  third  nome  of  Da- 
rius (Herod,  iii.  90)  with  the  Paphlagones  and  Ma- 
riandyni  were  Cappadocae.  The  name  Syri  seems 
to  have  extended  of  old  from  Babylonia  to  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  and  from  the  gulf  of  Issus  to  the  Euxine 
(Strab.  p.  737).  Strabo  also  says  that  even  in  his 
time  both  the  Cappadocian  peoples,  both  those  who 
were  situated  about  the  Taurus  and  those  on  the 
Euxine,  were  called  Leucosyri  or  White  Syrians,  as 
if  there  were  also  some  Syrians  who  were  black ; and 
these  black  or  dark  Syrians  are  those  who  are  east  of 
the  Amanus.  (See  also  Strab.  p.  542.)  The  name 
Syria,  and  Assyria,  which  often  means  the  same  in 
the  Greek  writers,  was  the  name  by  which  the 
country  along  the  Pontus  and  east  of  the  Halys  was 
first  known  to  the  Greeks,  and  it  was  not  forgotten 
(Apoll.  Argon,  ii.  948,  964;  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  772, 
and  the  comment  of  Eustatliius). 
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Under  the  Persians  the  countiy  called  Cappadocia 
in  its  greatest  extent,  was  divided  into  two  satrapies; 
but  when  the  Macedonians  got  possession  of  it,  they 
allowed  these  satrapies  to  become  kingdoms,  partly 
with  their  consent,  and  partly  against  it,  to  one  of 
which  they  gave  the  name  of  Cappadocia,  properly 
so  called,  which  is  the  country  bordering  on  Taurus; 
and  to  the  other  the  name  of  Pontus,  or  Cappadocia 
on  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  534.)  The  satrapies  of 
Cappadocia  of  course  existed  in  the  time  of  Xenophon, 
from  whom  it  appears  that  Cappadocia  had  Lyca- 
onia  on  the  west  (^Anab.  i.  2.  § 20);  but  Lycaonia 
and  Cappadocia  were  under  one  satrap,  and  Xenophon 
mentions  only  one  satrapy  called  Cappadocia,  if  the 
list  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  book  is  genuine. 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  consisted  of  many 
parts  and  peoples,  and  underwent  many  changes; 
but  those  who  spoke  one  language,  or  nearly  the 
same,  and,  we  may  assume,  were  one  people,  the  Syri, 
were  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Cilician  Taurus,  the 
great  mountain  range  that  separates  the  table  land  of 
Cappadocia  from  the  tract  along  the  Mediterranean ; 
on  the  east  they  were  bounded  by  Armenia  and  Colchis, 
and  by  the  intermediate  tribes  that  spoke  various  lan- 
guages, and  these  tribes  were  numerous  in  the  moun- 
tain regions  south  of  the  Black  Sea;  on  the  north 
they  were  bounded  by  the  Euxine  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys ; and  on  the  west  by  the  nation 
of  the  Paphlagones,  and  of  the  Galatae  who  settled 
in  Phrygia  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  Lycaonians, 
and  the  Cilicians  who  occupy  the  mountainous  (rpa- 
Xe7a)  Cilicia.  (Strab.  p.  533.)  The  boundaries 
which  Strabo  here  assigns  to  the  Cappadocian  nation 
agree  very  well  with  the  loose  description  of  Hero- 
dotus, and  the  only  difference  is  that  Strabo  intro- 
duces the  name  of  the  Galatae,  a body  of  adventurers 
from  Gaul  who  fixed  themselves  in  Asia  Minor  after 
the  time  of  Herodotus.  The  ancients,  however  (ot 
naKaioC),  distinguished  the  Cataones  from  the  Cappa- 
docians as  a different  people,  though  they  spoke  the 
same  language ; and  in  the  enumeration  of  the  na- 
tions, they  placed  Cataonia  after  Cappadocia,  and 
then  came  the  Euphrates  and  the  nations  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  so  that  they  placed  even  Melitene  under 
Cataonia,  which  Melitene  lies  between  Cataonia  and 
the  Euphrates,  and  borders  on  Commagene.  Aria- 
rathes,  the  first  man  who  had  the  title  of  king  of  the 
Cappadocians,  attached  Cataonia  to  Cappadocia. 
(Strab.  p.  534,  in  whose  text  there  is  some  little 
confusion,  but  it  does  not  affect  the  general  meaning; 
Groskurd’s  note  on  the  passage  is  not  satisfactory.) 
The  kings  of  Cappadocia  traced  their  descent  from 
one  of  the  seven  who  assassinated  the  usurper  Siner- 
dis,  B.c.  521.  The  Persian  satraps  who  held  this 
province  are  called  kings  by  Diodorus ; but  their 
power  must  have  been  very  insecure  until  the  death 
of  Seleucus,  the  last  of  the  successors  of  Alexander, 
B.c.  281.  Ariarathes  I.,  as  he  is  called,  died  in 
B.  c.  322.  He  was  defeated  by  Perdiccas,  who 
hanged  or  impaled  him.  Ariarathes  II.,  a son  of 
Holophernes,  brother  of  Ariarathes  I.,  expelled  the 
Macedonians  from  Cappadocia,  and  left  it  to  Ariamnes, 
one  of  his  sons,  called  the  second ; for  the  father  of 
Ariarathes  I.  was  called  Ariamnes,  and  he  had 
Cappadocia  as  a satrapy.  Ariamnes  II.  was  followed 
by  Ariarathes  III.,  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Aria- 
rathes IV.,  who  joined  King  Antiochus  in  his  war 
against  the  Romans,  who  afterwards  acknowledged 
him  as  an  ally.  He  died  b.c.  162.  His  successors 
were  Ariarathes  V.  and  VI.,  and  with  Ariarathes  VI. 
tb.e  royal  family  of  Cappadocia  became  extinct,  about 
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B.  c.  93.  Upon  this  the  Eomans  gave  the  Cappa- 
docians permission  to  govern  themselves  as  they 
liked,  but  they  sent  a deputation  to  Eome  to  say  that 
they  were  not  able  to  bear  liberty,  by  which  they 
probably  meant  that  nothing  but  kingly  government 
could  secure  tranquillity ; upon  which  the  Eomans 
allowed  them  to  choose  a king  from  among  them- 
selves, and  they  chose  Ariobarzanes  I.,  called  Philo- 
romaeus  on  his  coins.  (Strab.  p.  540;  Justin, 
xxxviii,  2.)  The  new  king  was  driven  out  of  his 
country  by  Mithridates  the  Great,  but  he  was  re- 
stored by'L.  Sulla  (b.  c.  92).  Again  he  was  ex- 
pelled (b.  c.  88),  and  again  restored,  b.  c.  84. 
But  this  king  had  no  rest.  In  b.  c.  66,  this  “ so- 
cius  populi  Eomani  atque  amicus  ” (Cic.  pro  Leg. 
Manil.  2,  5)  was  again  expelled  by  his  old  enemy 
Mithridates.  He  was  restored  by  Cn.  Pompeius, 
and  resigned  his  troublesome  throne  to  his  son  Ario- 
barzanes II.  in  b.  c.  63.  This  Ariobarzanes  II. 
was  king  of  Cappadocia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul 
of  Cilicia,  B.c.  51.  Cicero  gave  him  his  support  (ad 
Ait.  V.  20).  It  seems,  however,  that  the  king  whom 
Cicero  protected  may  have  been  not  Ariobarzanes  II., 
but  Ariobarzanes  III.  If  this  be  so,  Ariobarzanes  II. 
died  before  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  and  the 
reigning  king  in  B.c.  51  was  a third  Ariobarzanes. 
(Diet  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  p.  286.)  Cicero  had  some 
very  unpleasant  business  to  transact  with  this  king, 
who  was  a debtor  to  Cn.  Pompeius  the  Great  and 
M.  Junius  Bnitus,  the  patriot.  The  proconsul,  much 
against  his  will,  had  to  dun  the  king  for  his  greedy 
Eoman  creditors.  The  king  was  very  poor;  he  had 
no  treasury,  no  regular  taxes.  Cicero  got  out  of  him 
about  100  talents  for  Brutus,  and  the  king’s  six 
months’  note  for  200  talents  to  Pompeius  (ad  A tt 
vi.  1.  3).  This  Ariobarzanes  joined  Pompeius 
against  Caesar,  who,  however,  pardoned  liim,  and 
added  to  his  dominions  part  of  Armenia.  (Dion 
Cass.  xli.  63.)  When  L.  Cassius  was  in  Asia  (b.c. 
42)  raising  troops  for  the  war  against  Antonius  and 
Octavius,  he  sent  some  horsemen,  who  assassinated 
Ariobarzanes,  on  the  pretext  that  he  was  conspiring 
against  Cassius.  (Appian,  B,  C.  iv.  63.)  The 
assassins  robbed  the  dead  king,  and  carried  ofip  his 
money  and  whatever  else  was  moveable.  This  king 
was  succeeded  by  Ariarathes  VII. ; but  Sisinnas  dis- 
puted the  title  with  him,  and  M.  Antonius,  while 
passing  through  Asia  after  the  battle  of  Philippi, 
gave  a judgment  in  favour  of  Sisinnas,  on  account  of 
the  beauty  of  his  mother  Glaphyre.  In  b.  c.  36, 
Antonius  expelled  and  murdered  Ariarathes,  and 
gave  the  kingdom  to  Archelaus,  a descendant  of  the 
Archelaus  who  was  a general  of  klithridates  (in  b.c. 
88).  All  the  kings  of  Cappadocia  up  to  this  Arche- 
laus have  Persian  names,  and  probably  were  of  Per- 
sian stock.  (See  Clinton,  Fasti,  on  the  kings  of 
Cappadocia;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  i.  pp.  284,  285.) 

Archelaus  received  from  Augustus  (b.  c.  20)  some 
parts  of  Cilicia  on  the  coast,  and  the  Lesser  Annenia. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  9.)  In  A.  D.  15,  Tiberius  treache- 
rously invited  him  to  Eome,  and  kept  him  there. 
He  died  probably  about  a.d.  17,  and  his  kingdom 
was  made  a Eoman  province.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42; 
Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  17;  Strab.  p.  534.)  When  Strabo 
wrote  his  description  of  Cappadocia,  Archelaus  was 
dead,  and  Cappadocia  was  a Eoman  province.  It 
was  governed  by  a Procurator.  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  49.) 

Cappadocia,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  considered  by 
Strabo  to  be  what  he  calls  an  isthmus  of  a great 
peninsula,  this  isthmus  being  contracted  by  the  Gulf 
of  Issus  on  the  south  — as  far  west  as  Cilicia  Tra- 
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chea  or  Mountainous  Cilicia, — and  by  the  Euxine 
on  the  north,  between  Sinope  and  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Tibareni  who  were  about  the  river  Thermodon. 
The  part  west  of  this  isthmus  is  called  the  Cherso- 
nesus,  which  corresponds  to  the  country  which  He- 
rodotus calls  within  (ivr6s),  that  is,  west  of,  the 
Halys.  But  in  Strabo’s  time  it  was  the  fashion  to 
designate  this  western  tract  as  Asia  within  Taurus, 
in  which  he  even  includes  Lycia  (p.  534).  This 
isthmus  is  called  a neck  (avxw)  by  Herodotus ; but 
the  dimensions  which  he  assigns  to  it,  as  they  stand 
in  our  texts,  are  very  inexact,  being  only  five  days’ 
journey  to  an  active  man  (i.  72).  He  reckons  a 
day’s  journey  at  200  stadia  (iv.  101),  and  at  150 
stadia  in  another  place  (v.  53). 

The  dimensions  of  Cappadocia  from  the  Pontus, 
that  is,  the  province  of  Pontus,  to  the  Taurus,  its 
southern  limit,  are  stated  by  Strabo  to  be  1800  sta- 
dia ; and  the  length  from  Phrygia,  its  western  boun- 
dary, to  the  Euphrates  and  Armenia,  the  eastern 
boundary,  about  3000  stadia.  These  dimensions  are 
too  large.  The  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Cap- 
padocia is  a mountain  tract  parallel  to  the  Taurus, 
w^hich  commences  at  the  western  extremity  of  Camma- 
nene,  where  the  hill  fort  Dasmenda  stands  (it  is  in- 
correctly printed  Commagene  in  Casaubon’s  Strab.  p. 
540),  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  Laviniasene.  Com- 
magene and  Laviniasene  are  divisions  of  Cappadocia. 
These  limits  do  not  include  Cilicia  Trachea,  which 
was  attached  to  Cappadocia;  and  Strabo  describes 
this  division  of  Cilicia  under  Cilicia. 

The  ten  divisions  of  Cappadocia  (Strab.  p.  534) 
are,  Melitene,  Cataonia,  Cilicia,  Tyanitis,  and  Gar- 
sauritis,  which  is  incon'ectly  written  Isauritis  in 
Casaubon’s  text.  He  calls  these  the  divisions  at  or 
about  Taurus  (at  Trphs  tw  Tavpw') ; and  he  enume- 
rates them  from  east  to  west.  For  Melitene  w'as  on 
the  west  bank,  of  the  Euphrates,  which  separated  it 
from  Sophene  on  the  east  of  the  river.  South- w'est 
of  Melitene  is  the  basin  of  Cataonia,  which  lies  be- 
tween the  range  of  Amanus  on  the  south,  and  the 
Antitaurus  on  the  north.  The  district  of  Cilicia 
bordered  on  Cataonia,  and  it  contained  the  town  of 
Mazaca,  afterwards  Caesareia,  and  the  lofty  mountain 
Argaeus  [Akgaeus],  the  highest  point  of  Cappa- 
docia. The  Tyanitis,  so  called  from  Tyana,  is 
south-west  of  Cilicia.  Tyana  was  at  the  northern  base 
of  Taurus,  and  near  the  pass  into  Cilicia,  called  the 
Cilician  gates.  Cilicia  and  Tyanitis,  according  to 
Strabo,  were  the  only  divisions  of  Cappadocia  that 
contained  cities.  Garsauritis  was  on  the  west,  on 
the  borders  of  Phrygia.  The  other  five  districts 
named  by  Strabo  are,  Laviniasene,  Sargarausene, 
Saravene,  Cammanene,  and  Morimene ; and  he  names 
them  also  from  east  to  west,  or  nearly  so.  They 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Cappadocia,  bordering 
on  Pontus.  The  position  of  Laviniasene  is  not  easy 
to  fix ; but,  according  to  Strabo’s  words,  already 
cited,  it  must  be  in  the  north-east  part  of  Cappa- 
docia. It  is  wrongly  placed  in  some  maps.  To  these 
ten  divisions  were  added  by  the  Eomans  an  eleventh, 
which  comprised  the  country  to  the  south-west  about 
Cybistra  and  Castabala,  and  as  far  as  Derbe,  which 
is  in  Lycaonia. 

Armenia  Llinor  did  not  originally  belong  to  the 
Eoman  province  of  Cappadocia,  the  limits  of  which 
Strabo  has  described.  The  Greek  geographer  fixes 
the  position  of  Armenia  Minor  (p.  555)  thus.  South 
of  Phamacia  and  Trapezus,  on  the  Euxine,  are  the 
Tibareni  andChaldaei,  as  he  calls  them, who  extend  as 
far  south  as  Armenia  the  Less,  which  is  a tolerably 
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fertile  country.  The  people  of  this  Armenia  were 
governed  by  a king,  like  the  people  of  Sophene ; and 
these  kings  of  the  small  Armenia  were  sometimes  in 
league  with  the  other  Armenians,  and  sometimes  they 
were  not.  They  extended  their  dominions  even  to 
Phamacia  and  Trapezus,  but  the  last  of  them  sur- 
rendered to  Mithridates  the  Great.  Some  time  after 
the  defeat  of  Mithridates  this  Armenia  was  attached 
to  the  Cappadocian  kingdom  of  Ariobarzanes,  as 
stated  above.  The  Euphrates  was  the  eastern  boun- 
dary of  this  Ai-menia,  and  separated  it  from  Acilisene. 

This  boundary  seems  to  have  begun  about  the 
point  where  the  Euphrates  takes  a southern  course. 
The  northern  boundary  of  Armenia  l\Iinor  extended 
to  the  Paryadres  range,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Halys,  and  even  comprised  part  of  that 
of  the  Lycus ; for  Nicopolis  was  probably  on  the  Ly- 
cus,  though  it  is  not  certain.  ]\Ielitene  was  south  of 
Armenia  klinor,  and  also  on  the  west  side  of  the  Eu- 
phrates. Ptolemy  (v.  7)  includes  both  Melitene  and 
Cataonia  in  Armenia  Minor.  It  is  very  difficult  to  fix 
any  boundary  of  this  Armenia,  except  that  on  the  side 
of  the  Euphrates ; and  the  modern  writers  on  ancient 
geography  do  not  help  us  much.  Armenia  Minor  was 
given  by  Caligula  to  Cotys  in  a.d.38,  and  by  Nero  in 
A.D.  54  to  Aristobulus.  It  was  afterwards  attached 
to  the  province  of  Cappadocia,  but  it  is  not  certain  at 
w'hat  time ; by  Vespasian,  as  some  suppose,  or  at  the 
latest  by  Trajan.  Its  position  on  the  north-east 
border  of  Cappadocia,  and  west  of  the  Euphrates, 
made  it  a necessary  addition  to  the  province  for  de- 
fence. Melitene  was  now  reckoned  a part  of  Armenia 
Minor,  which  had,  for  the  metropolis  of  the  northern 
part,  Nicopolis,  the  probable  position  of  which  has  been 
mentioned;  and  for  the  southern  part,  the  town  of 
Melitene,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Euphrates. 
Cappadocia  Proper,  so  poor  in  towns,  was  enriched 
with  the  addition  of  Archelais  in  Garsauritis,  near 
the  western  frontier  of  Cappadocia,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius ; and  with  Faustinopolis,  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Cappadocia,  by  LI.  Aurelius. 

Pliny’s  (vi.  3)  divisions  of  Cappadocia  do  not 
agree  with  Strabo ; nor  can  we  understand  easily 
whether  he  is  describing  Cappadocia  as  a Roman 
province  or  not.  He  correctly  places  Melitene  as 
lying  in  front  of  Armenia  Llinor,  and  Cataonia  as 
bordering  on  Commagene.  He  makes  Garsauritis, 
Sargarausene,  and  Cammanene  border  on  Phrygia. 
He  places  Llorimene  in  the  N\V.,  bordering  on  Ga- 
latia, “ where  the  river  Cappadox  separates  them 
(the  Galatians  and  Cappadocians),  from  which  they 
derived  their  name,  being  before  called  Leucosyri.” 
If  the  position  of  the  Cappadox  can  be  determined, 
it  fixes  the  boundary  of  Cappadocia  on  this  side. 
Ainsworth  (^London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  290) 
supposes  it  to  be  the  small  river  of  Kir-Shehr,  or  the 
Kalichi-Su,  which  joins  the  Halys  on  the  right  bank, 
a little  north  of  39'^  N.  lat.  Mojur,  which  is  in  N. 
lat.  39°  5',  and  at  an  elevation  of  3140  feet  above 
the  sea,  may  be  Llocissus  (Ainsworth).  Some  geo- 
graphers place  Llocissus  ixt  Kir-Shehr,  which  is  NW. 
of  Mojur. 

The  Cappadocia  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1.)  comprises  a 
much  larger  extent  of  country  than  Cappadocia 
Proper.  He  makes  it  extend  on  the  coast  of  the 
Euxine  from  Amis  us  to  the  mouth  of  the  Apsaras; 
and  this  coast  is  distributed  among  Pontus  Galaticus, 
Pontus  Polernoniacus  and  Pontus  Cappadocicus.  All 
this  is  excluded  from  the  Cappadocia  of  Strabo. 
The  praefecturae  Cappadocicae  which  Ptolemy  names 
are  seven:  Chamanene,  Sargarausene  (Sargabrasene), 
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Garsaouria  (Gardocreta),  Cilicia;  Lycaonia;  Antio- 
chiana,  containing  Derbe,  Laranda  and  Olbasa;  and 
Tyanitis  (Tyanis).  These  are  the  divisions  as 
they  stand  in  the  old  Latin  version  of  Ptolemy:  some 
of  the  names  are  corrupt.  Ptolemy,  as  already  ob- 
served, places  Melitene  and  Cataonia  under  Armenia 
Llinor,  and  he  gives  to  Cataonia  a greater  extent  than 
Strabo  does. 

The  districts  of  Melitkne,  and  Cataonia,  are 
described  in  separate  articles;  and  also  Pontus  Ga- 
laticus, PoLEMONiAcus,  and  Cappadocicus. 

Cappadocia  in  its  limited  sense  comprised  part  of 
the  upper  basin  of  the  Halys,  as  far  west  as  the 
river  Cappadox.  The  country  to  the  north  of  the 
Halys  is  mountainous,  and  the  plains  that  lie  be- 
tween this  northern  range  and  the  southern  range 
of  Taurus,  are  at  a great  elevation  above  the  sea. 
The  plain  of  Caesareia  (^KaisariyeK)  at  the  foot  of 
the  Argaeus  is  3236  feet  high,  according  to  Ains- 
worth (^London  Geog.  .Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  310). 
Hamilton  (^Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  280)  makes  it 
4200  feet.  The  difference  between  these  two  esti- 
mates is  1000  feet,  and  one  of  them  must  be 
erroneous.  However  the  great  elevation  of  this  part 
of  the  country  is  certain.  The  plain  of  Caesareia  is 
covered  with  com  fields  and  vineyards.  (Hamilton.) 
Strabo  describes  the  plains  around  Caesareia  in  his 
time  as  altogether  unproductive  and  uncultivated, 
though  level;  but  they  were  sandy  and  rather  stony. 
The  level  of  the  Halys  in  the  longitude  of  Caesareia 
must  also  be  at  a veiy  considerable  elevation  above 
the  sea,  though  much  less  than  that  of  the  plain  of 
Caesareia. 

Strabo  observes  (p.  539)  that  Cappadocia,  though 
further  south  than  Pontus,  is  colder;  and  the  countiy 
which  he  calls  Bagadania,  the  most  southern  part  of 
Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Taurus  , though  it  is  level, 
has  scarcely  any  fniit-bearing  trees ; but  it  is  pasture 
land,  as  a large  part  of  the  rest  of  Cappadocia  is. 
That  part  of  Strabo’s  Cappadocia,  which  is  not 
drained  by  the  Halys,  belongs  to  two  separate 
physical  divisions.  That  to  the  west  and  SW.  of 
Caesareia  belongs  to  the  high  plateaus  of  Lycaonia  and 
Phrygia,  the  waters  of  which  have  no  outlet  to  the 
sea.  The  other  part  which  contains  the  country 
east  and  south-east  of  Caesareia,  belongs  to  the 
basins  of  the  Pyramus,  and  the  Saras,  which  rivers 
pass  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  to  the  plains  of 
Cilicia. 

Cappadocia  was  generally  deficient  in  wood ; but 
it  was  well  adapted  for  grain,  particularly  wheat. 
Some  parts  produced  excellent  wine.  It  was  also  a 
good  grazing  country  for  domesticated  animals  of  all 
kinds;  and  it  produced  good  horses.  Some  add  wild 
asses  to  the  list  of  Cappadocian  animals  (Groskm'd, 
Strab.  ii.  p.  457),  in  which  case  they  must  read 
ouaypSSoTos  instead  of  uyp6€oros  in  Strab.  (p.  539). 
But  Strabo’s  observation  would  be  very  ridiculous  if 
he  were  speaking  of  wild  asses.  The  mineral  pro- 
ducts were  (Strab.  p.  540)  plates  of  crystal,  as  he 
calls  it ; a lapis  Onychites  found  near  the  border  of 
Galatia ; a white  stone  fitted  for  sword  handles ; and 
a lapis  specularis,  or  plates  of  a translucent  stone, 
which  was  exported.  There  are  salt  beds  of  great 
extent  near  the  west  side  of  the  Halys,  at  a place 
called  Tuz  Koi,  probably  within  the  limits  of  the 
Garsauritis  of  Sti’abo.  The  great  salt  lake  of  Tatta 
is  west  of  Tuz  Koi,  and  vrithin  the  limits  of  Great 
Phrygia,  but  the  plateau  in  which  it  is  situated  is 
part  of  the  high  land  of  Cappadocia.  The  level  of 
the  lake  is  about  2500  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is 
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nearly  dry  in  summer.  Strabo  (p.  568)  places  the 
lake  immediately  south  of  Galatia,  and  bordering  on 
Great  Cappadocia,  and  the  part  of  Cappadocia  called 
Jilorimene.  This  lake  then  must  be  viewed  as  near 
the  common  boundary  of  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and 
Cappadocia. 

The  routes  of  Hamilton  in  Asia  Minor  (^Re- 
searches, &c.),  and  of  Ainsworth  from  Angora  by 
Kaisariyeh  ioBir  (London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  x.) 
contain  much  valuable  information  on  the  geology, 
and  the  physical  geography  of  Cappadocia.  [G.  L.] 

CAPPADOX  RIVER.  [Cappadocia.] 

CAPRA'RIA  (Kairpafiia),  a small  island  in  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea,  between  Corsica  and  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  still  called  Capraia.  It  is  distant  about 
30  geographical  miles  from  Populonium,  the  nearest 
point  of  the  mainland,  and  is  a rocky  and  elevated 
island,  forming  a conspicuous  object  in  this  part  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  though  only  about  5 miles  long 
by  2 in  breadth.  Varro,  who  writes  the  name  Ca- 
prasia,  tells  us  it  was  derived  from  the  number  of 
wild  goats  with  which  it  abounded;  whence  also  the 
Greeks  called  it  Aegilium  ; but  it  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  island  of  Igilium,  now  Giglio, 
which  is  much  further  south.  (Plin.  hi.  6.  s.  12; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 78 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  3.  § 3.) 
Rutilius  tells  us  that  it  was  inhabited  in  his  time  by 
a number  of  monks.  (Itin.  i.  435.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPRA'RIA.  [Baleares;  Fortunatae.] 

CAPRASIA,  a town  of  Bmttium,  placed  by  the 
Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Muranum  to  Consentia, 
and  distant  28  miles  from  the  latter  city.  (Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  105,  110;  Tab.  Pent.')  It  is  probably  the 
modern  Tarsia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Crathis,  about 
the  required  distance  from  Cosenza.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'PREAE  (KoTrpeat;  Capri),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Campania,  lying  immediately  opposite  the 
Surrentine  Promontory,  from  which  it  was  separated 
by  a strait  only  3 miles  in  width.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv. 
67.)  Pliny  tells  us  it  was  11  miles  in  circuit,  which 
is  very  near  the  truth.  (Pliny,  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  Like 
the  mountain  range,  which  forms  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Naples,  and  of  which  it  is, 
in  fact,  only  a continuation,  Capreae  consists  wholly 
of  limestone,  and  is  girt  almost  all  round  with  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  of  rock,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea, 
and  in  many  places  attaining  to  a great  elevation. 
The  western  portion  of  the  island,  now  called  Anna 
Capri  (a  name  probably  derived  from  the  Greek 
al  &VU  Kairpeai),  is  much  the  most  elevated,  rising 
to  a height  of  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
eastern  end  also  forms  an  abrupt  hill,  with  precipi- 
tous cliffs  towards  the  mainland;  but  between  the 
two  is  a depression,  or  saddle,  of  moderate  height, 
where  the  modern  town  of  Capri  now  stands.  The 
only  landing-places  are  two  little  coves  on  either 
side  of  this. 

Of  the  history  of  Capreae  very  little  is  known 
prior  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  A tradition  alluded 
to  by  several  of  the  Latin  poets,  but  of  the  origin  of 
which  we  have  no  explanation,  represents  it  as  occu- 
pied at  a very  early  period  by  a people  called  Teleboae, 
apparently  the  same  whom  we  find  mentioned  as  a 
piratical  race  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the  Echinades, 
off  the  coast  of  Acarnania.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  747.)  Virgil  speaks  of  them  as  subject  to 
a king,  named  Tel  on,  whence  Silius  Italicus  calls 
Capreae  “ antiqui  saxosa  Telonis  insula.”  (Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  735  ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  543;  Stat.  &7w.  iii.  5; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  67.)  In  historical  times  we  find  that 
the  island  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Neapolitans, 
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and  its  inhabitants  appear  to  have  adopted  and  re- 
tained to  a late  peidod  the  Greek  customs  of  that 
people.  But  Augustus  having  taken  a fancy  to 
Capreae,  in  consequence  of  a favourable  omen  which 
he  met  with  on  landing  there,  took  possession  of 
it  as  part  of  the  imperial  domain,  giving  the  Nea- 
politans in  exchange  the  far  more  wealthy  island  of 
Aenaria.  (Suet.  Aug.  92 ; Dion  Cass.  Iii.  43.)  He 
appears  to  have  visited  it  repeatedly,  and  spent  four 
days  there  shortly  before  his  death.  (Suet.  Aug.  98.) 
But  it  was  his  successor  Tiberius  who  gave  the 
chief  celebrity  to  Capreae,  having,  in  a.d.  27,  es- 
tablished his  residence  permanently  on  the  island, 
where  he  spent  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus,  it  was  not ‘so  much  the  mildness 
of  the  climate  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospect  that 
led  him  to  take  up  his  abode  here,  as  the  secluded 
and  inaccessible  character  of  the  spot,  which  se- 
cured him  alike  from  danger  and  from  observation. 
It  was  here  accordingly  that  he  gave  himself  up  to 
the  unrestrained  practice  of  the  grossest  debaucheries, 
which  have  rendered  his  name  scarcely  less  infa- 
mous than  his  cruelties.  (Tac.  Am.  iv.  67,  vi.  1, 
Suet.  Tib.  40,  43 ; Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  5 ; Juv.  Sat.  x. 
93.)  He  erected  not  less  than  twelve  villas  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  island,  the  remains  of  several  of 
which  are  still  visible.  The  most  considerable  appears 
to  have  been  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  cliff 
facing  the  Surrentine  Promontory,  which,  from  its 
strong  position,  is  evidently  that  designated  by  Pliny 
(iii.  6.  s.  12)  as  the  “ Arx  Tiberii.”  It  is  supposed 
also  to  be  this  one  that  was  called,  as  we  learn  from 
Suetonius  (Tib.  65),  the  “ Villa  Jovis.”  Near  it 
are  the  remains  of  a pharos  or  light-house,  alluded 
to  both  by  Suetonius  and  Statius,  which  must  have 
served  to  guide  ships  through  the  strait  between  this 
headland  and  the  Surrentine  Promontory.  (Suet. 
Tib.  74;  Stat.  Silv.  iii.  5.  100.) 

Strabo  tells  us  that  there  were  formerly  two  small 
towns  in  the  island,  but  in  his  time  only  one  re- 
mained. It  in  all  probability  occupied  the  same  site 
as  the  modern  town  of  Capri.  (Strab.  v.  p.  248.) 

The  name  of  Taurubulae,  mentioned  by  Statius 
(iii.  1.  129),  appears  to  have  been  given  to  some  of  the 
lofty  crags  and  rocks  that  crown  the  island  of  Capri : 
it  is  said  that  two  of  these  still  bear  the  names  of 
Toro  grande  and  Toro  piccolo.  From  its  rocky 
character  and  calcareous  soil  Capri  is  far  inferior  in 
fertility  to  the  opposite  island  of  Ischia  : the  epithet 
of  “ dites  Capreae,”  given  it  in  the  same  passage  by 
Statius,  could  be  deserved  only  on  account  of  the 
imperial  splendour  lavished  on  the  villas  of  Tiberius. 
Excavations  in  modern  times  have  brought  to  light 
mosaic  pavements,  bas-reliefs,  cameos,  gems,  and 
other  relics  of  antiquity.  These,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  island,  are  fully  described  by  Ha- 
drava.  (Lettere  suli  Isola  di  Capri.  Dresden, 
1794.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CAPRIA  LAKE.  [Aspexdus.] 

CAPRUS.  (Kan pos:  Lybtzddha),  the  port  and 
island  of  Stageirus  to  the  SW.  of  the  Strymonic 
Gulf.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  331;  comp.  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  166.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CAPRUS.  1.  (Kdirpos,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  738;  Polyb. 
V.  51 ; Ptol.  vi,  1.  § 7),  a river  of  Assyria  which  flowed 
into  the  Tigris,  not  many  miles  below  Nineveh.  Its 
modern  name  is  the  Lesser  Zdb.  It  is  probable  that 
the  name  of  this,  and  that  of  the  Greater  Zdb,  the 
Lycus,  were  imported  into  Assyria  by  the  Greeks 
from  Phrygia,  in  which  were  two  rivers  of  the  same 
names  in  close  propinquity  the  one  to  the  other.  [V.] 
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2.  A tributary  of  the  Maeander,  rising  in  Phry- 
gia. [Maeandkk.] 

CAPSA  (Kd;|/a : Cafsa  or  Ghafsah,  Eu.),  an 
important  city  in  the  extreme  S.  of  Numidia  (aft.  in 
Byzacium),  standing  in  a fertile  and  well-watered 
oasis,  in  the  midst  of  an  arid  desert  abounding  in 
serpents,  SW.  of  Thelepte,  and  NW.  of  Tacape.  Its 
foundation  was  ascribed  to  the  Libyan  Hercules,  and 
it  seems  to  be  the  Hecatompylos  of  Polybius  (i.  73) 
and  Diodorus  (iv.  18;  comp.  Frag.  Lib.  xxiv).  In 
the  Jugurthine  War  it  was  the  treasury  of  Jugurtha, 
and  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Marius ; but  it  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  made  a colony.  Its  names 
are  found  on  inscriptions  at  Cafsa.  (Sallust.  Jug. 
89,  et  seq.;  Flor.  hi.  1 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Plin.  v. 
4 ; It.  Ant.  1.  c. ; Tab.  Pent. ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 39 ; Notit. 
Afr.'.,  Shaw,  p.  124,  2nd  ed.).  [P.  S.] 

CA'PUA  (KaTTOTj : Eth.  Kairuauhs,  or  Kairurjaios: 
in  Latin  Capuensis  and  Capuanus ; but  originally, 
Campanus,  which  is  the  only  form  found  in  Livy  or 
Cicero : Sta  Maria  di  Capouai),  the  capital  of 
Campania,  and  one  of  the  most  important  and  cele- 
brated cities  of  Italy.  It  was  situated  about  2 miles 
from  the  river  Vulturnus,  and  little  more  than  one 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tifata.  The  origin  and 
et}Tnology  of  the  name  are  much  disputed.  The 
most  probable  derivation  is  that  adopted  by  Livy, 
from  “ Campus,”  on  account  of  its  situation  in  a fertile 
plain ; it  is  certain  that  the  name  of  Capua  is 
found  inseparably  connected  with  that  of  Campania ; 
the  citizens  of  Capua  are  constantly  called  Cam- 
pani,  and  the  territory  “ Campanus  ager.”  Thus 
also  Virgil  uses  “ Campana  urbs  ” for  Capua. 
{Aen.  X.  145.)  Strabo,  on  the  other  hand,  deriv'es 
it  from  “ caput,”  as  the  chief  city  or  head  of  the 
surrounding  region;  while  others,  according  to  cus- 
tom, derived  it  from  a founder  of  the  name  of  Capys, 
whom  some  represented  as  the  leader  of  the  Samnite 
conquerors  in  b.  c.  423,  while  others  made  him  a 
contemporary  of  Aeneas,  or  connected  him  with  the 
kings  of  Alba  Longa.  (Liv.  iv.  37  ; Strab.  v.  p.242 ; 
Festus,  s.v.  Capua;  Virg.  Aen.  x.  145;  and  Servius 
ad  loc.\,  Stat.  Silv.  hi.  5.  77.) 

There  is  much  uncertainty  also  as  to  the  time 
when  the  city  first  received  this  name ; Livy  ex- 
pressly tells  us  that  its  Etruscan  name  was  Vul- 
turnum,  and  that  it  first  received  that  of  Capua 
from  the  Samnites:  other  writers  represent  Capua 
itself  as  a word  of  Tuscan  origin.  (Intpp.  ap.  Serv. 
1.  c.)  The  name  must  certainly  be  of  greater  anti- 
quity than  the  date  assigned  to  it  by  Livy,  if  we 
may  trust  to  the  accuracy  of  Stephanus  of  Byzan- 
tium, who  cites  it  as  used  by  Hecataeus,  and  it  is 
not  improbable  that  it  was  the  Oscan  name  of  the 
city  long  before  the  period  of  the  Samnite  conquest, 
and  was  only  revived  at  that  peidod. 

Ancient  writers  are  generally  agreed  in  ascribing 
the  foundation  of  Capua  to  the  Etruscans  : this  was 
the  statement  of  Cato,  as  well  as  of  those  authors 
who  differed  from  him  widely  as  to  its  date  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  7);  and  is  confirmed  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  242); 
at  the  same  time  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  was 
already  an  Oscan  town  upon  the  site  which  was 
selected  by  the  Tuscans  for  that  of  their  new  capital 
of  Vulturnum.  The  period  of  this  fomidation  was  a 
subject  of  great  uncertainty  among  the  ancients 
themselves.  Cato,  as  we  learn  from  Velleius,  re- 
ferred it  to  so  late  a period  as  e.  c.  471 ; while  other 
authors  (whose  names  are  not  mentioned)  assigned 
to  it  a greater  antiquity  than  Eome,  and  placed  the 
foundation  about  800  b.  c.  The  latter  may  very 
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probably  have  been  adopted  with  a view  to  make  it 
agree  with  the  supposed  date  of  its  heroic  founder 
Capys ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  date  given  by  Cato  with 
what  we  know  from  other  sources  of  the  Etruscan 
history,  or  to  believe,  as  Velleius  himself  observes,  that 
Capua  had  risen  within  so  short  a period  to  so  high 
a pitch  of  prosperity  and  power.  The  earlier  date 
is  adopted  by  Muller  (^Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  172), 
while  Niebuhr  follows  Cato  (vol.  i.  p.  75).  It  seems 
certain  that  under  the  Etruscan  rule  Capua  was 
not  only  the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  which  are  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  that  people  in  this  part  of 
Italy,  and  as  such  exercised  a kind  of  supremacy  over 
the  rest  (Strab.  1.  c.) ; but  that  it  had  attained  to  a 
degree  of  wealth  and  prosperity  surpassing  that  of 
most  cities  in  Italy.  But  the  luxurious  and  effemi- 
nate habits  which  resulted  from  their  opulent  con- 
dition, unfitted  the  mhabitants  for  war,  and  they 
were  unable  to  cope  with  their  more  hardy  neigh- 
bours the  Samnites,  who  harassed  them  with  con- 
tinual hostilities.  The  Etruscans  were  at  length 
reduced  to  purchase  peace  by  admitting  the  Sam- 
nites to  all  the  privileges  of  citizens,  and  sharing 
with  them  their  lands  as  well  as  their  city.  But 
the  new  comers  were  not  long  contented  with  a part 
only  of  these  advantages ; and  they  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  a solemn  festival  to  surprise  and  massacre 
their  Tuscan  associates,  and  thus  became  sole 
masters  of  the  city,  b.  c.  423.  (Liv.  iv.  37,  vii.  38.) 
The  circumstances  of  this  revolution,  as  related  to 
us,  would  in  themselves  prove  that  the  Etruscan 
occupants  of  Capua  were  little  more  than  a domi- 
nant aristocracy : the  original  Oscan  population  were 
so  far  from  being  expelled  or  destroyed  by  the  Sam- 
nites, that  they  were  probably  restored  to  greater 
liberty,  and  were  blended  together  with  their  new 
rulers  into  the  Campanian  people.  Thus  it  is 
clearly  to  this  event  that  Diodorus  refers  when  be 
uses  the  phrase  that  the  Campanian  nation  now  first 
rose  into  being  Qrovearif),  Diod.  xii.  31).  He  places 
it,  however,  seventeen  years  earlier  than  Livy,  or  in 
B.  c.  440. 

Capua  from  henceforth  became  an  essentially 
Oscan  city  ; but  it  is  probable  that  the  difference  of 
origin  between  the  Samnite  rulers  and  the  purely 
Oscan  populace  continued  to  influence  its  political 
condition,  and  that  the  strongly  marked  opposition 
which  we  find  existing  on  many  occasions  between 
the  knights  or  aristocracy  and  the  pojmlar  party,  in 
this  as  well  as  other  cities  of  Campania,  proceeded 
originally  from  this  cause.  The  change  of  rulers  did 
not  affect  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which  appears  to 
have  continued  to  exercise  a Idnd  of  supremacy 
over  those  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  increased  so 
much  in  wealth  and  population  that  it  is  called  by 
Livy,  in  b.  c.  343,  “ urbs  maxima  opulentissimaque 
Italiae.”  (Liv.  vii.  31.)  But  this  wealth  was  not 
without  its  disadvantages : eighty  years’  possession  of 
Capua  and  its  fertile  territoiy  reduced  the  Samnite 
conquerors  to  a state  of  luxury  and  effeminacy  similar 
to  that  of  their  Etruscan  predecessors,  and  rendered 
them  equally  unfit  to  contend  with  their  more  hardy 
brethren  who  had  continued  to  inhabit  their  native 
mountains.  (Liv.  vii.  29 — 32.)  Hence,  when  in 
B.  c.  343  their  assistance  was  invoked  by  the  neigh- 
bouring petty  tribe  of  the  Sidicini,  to  protect  them 
against  the  aggressions  of  the  Samnites,  though 
they  readily  undertook  the  task,  they  were  totally 
defeated  by  the  Samnites  in  the  plain  between  Mt . 
Tifata  and  their  city ; and  compelled  to  shut  them- 
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selves  up  within  their  walls,  and  in  their  turn 
implore  the  assistance  of  the  Romans.  The  latter 
speedily  relieved  them  from  their  Samnite  enemies ; 
but  the  citizens  of  Capua  were  very  near  falling 
victims  to  the  treachery  of  a Roman  garrison  sta- 
tioned in  their  city,  who  are  said  to  have  meditated 
making  themselves  masters  of  it  by  a massacre 
similar  to  that  by  which  the  Samnites  had  them- 
selves obtained  its  possession.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  The 
subsequent  revolt  of  the  Campanians,  their  alliance 
with  the  Latins,  and  the  defeat  of  their  combined 
armies  have  already  been  related  under  Campania. 
By  the  treaty  which  followed,  Capua  lost  the  pos- 
session of  the  rich  Falernian  plain  ; but  obtained  in 
return  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship ; the  knights, 
who  had  been  throughout  opposed  to  the  war,  re- 
ceiring  apparently  the  full  franchise,  while  the  rest 
of  the  population  obtained  only  the  “ civitas  sine 
sufifragio.”  (Liv.  viii.  11,  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  240,  241.)  At  the  same  time  it  is  clear  that 
Capua  did  not  (like  some  of  the  cities  in  this  con- 
dition) lose  its  separate  municipal  organisation;  it 
continued  to  be  governed  by  its  own  magistrates, 
the  chief  of  whom  bore  the  Oscan  title  of  “ Meddix 
Tuticus,”  and  though  we  are  told  that  in  b.  c.  317 
they  were  reduced  by  internal  dissensions  to  apply 
for  the  interference  of  the  Roman  senate,  the  new 
regulations  then  introduced  by  the  praetor  L.  Fu- 
rius  appear  to  have  been  successful  in  restoring  tran- 
quillity. (Id.  ix.  20.) 

There  was  nothing  in  the  condition  of  Capua  as 
thus  constituted  to  check  its  internal  prosperity,  and 
accordingly  it  was  so  far  from  declining  under  the 
Roman  rule  that  it  continued  to  increase  in  opulence : 
and  at  the  period  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was 
considered  to  be  scarcely  inferior  to  the  two  great 
rival  cities  of  Rome  and  Carthage.  (Flor.  i.  16.  § 6). 
But  this  very  power  rendered  its  dependent  condition 
more  galling,  and  there  were  not  w^anting  ambitious 
spirits  who  desired  to  place  it  on  a footing  at  least 
of  equality  with  Rome  itself.  The  successes  of 
Hannibal  during  the  Second  Punic  War  appeared  to 
open  to-  them  a prospect  of  attaining  this  object ; and 
shortly  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  the 
popular  party  in  the  city,  headed  by  Pacuvius  Cala- 
vius  and  Vibius  Virrius,  opened  the  gates  of  Capua 
to  the  Carthaginian  general.  (Liv.  xxiii.  2 — 10.) 
Such  was  the  power  of  Capua  at  this  time  that 
(including  the  forces  of  her  dependent  cities)  she 
was  deemed  capable  of  sending  into  the  field  an  army 
of  30,000  foot  and  4000  horse  (76.  5):  yet  Han- 
nibal seems  to  have  derived  little  real  additional 
strength  from  her  accession : the  other  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  Campania,  Nola,  Neapolis,  and 
Cumae,  refused  to  follow  her  example,  and  success- 
fully resisted  the  efforts  of  Hannibal.  The  ensuing 
winter  spent  by  the  Carthaginian  troops  within  the 
walls  of  Capua  is  said  to  have  produced  a highly 
injurious  effect  upon  their  discipline,  and  though 
there  is  the  grossest  exaggeration  in  the  statements 
of  Roman  W'riters  on  this  subject,  it  is  certain  that 
Hannibal  would  never  again  expose  his  soldiers  to 
the  luxuries  and  temptations  of  a winter  in  the 
Campanian  capital.  The  operations  of  the  following 
campaigns  were  on  the  whole  favourable  to  the 
Roman  anns : and  instead  of  the  citizens  of  Capua 
finding  themselves  as  they  had  hoped  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  cities  of  Italy,  in  the  spring  of  b.c.  212, 
they  were  themselves  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies. 
The  arrival  of  Hannibal  from  Apulia  this  time  re- 
lieved the  city,  and  compelled  the  Romans  to  retreat : 
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but  no  sooner  had  he  again  withdrawn  his  forces 
than  the  consuls  Fulvius  and  Appius  Claudius  re- 
newed the  siege,  and  invested  the  city,  notwithstand- 
ing its  great  extent,  with  a double  line  of  circum- 
vallation  all  round.  All  the  efforts  of  Hannibal  to 
break  through  these  lines  or  compel  the  consuls  to 
raise  the  siege,  proved  fruitless : famine  made  itself 
severely  felt  within  the  walls,  and  the  Capuans  were 
at  length  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion 
B.  c.  211. 

The  revolt  of  the  faithless  city  was  now  punished 
with  exemplary  severity.  All  the  senators,  and 
other  nobles,  were  put  to  death,  or  thrown  into 
dungeons,  where  they  ultimately  perished  : the 
other  citizens  were  removed  to  a distance  from  their 
homes,  the  greater  part  of  them  beyond  the  Tiber ; 
and  the  whole  territory  of  the  city  confiscated  to  the 
Roman  state  ; all  local  magistracies  were  abolished, 
and  the  mixed  population  of  strangers,  artisans,  and 
new  settlers,  which  was  allowed  to  remain  wdthin 
the  walls  was  subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Roman  praefect.  (Liv.  xxvi.  15,  16,  33,  34  ; Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  i.  6,  11,  28,  32.)  The  city  itself  was 
only  spared,  says  Livy,  in  order  that  the  most  fertile 
lands  in  Italy  might  not  be  left  without  inhabitants 
to  cultivate  them : but  its  political  importance  was 
for  ever  annihilated,  and  the  proud  capital  of  Cam- 
pania reduced  to  the  condition  of  a provincial  towm 
of  the  most  degraded  class.  The  policy  of  the 
Romans  in  this  instance  was  eminently  successful : 
while  the  advantages  which  Capua  derived  from  its 
position  in  the  midst  of  so  fertile  a plain,  and  on 
the  greatest  high  road  of  the  empire,  soon  raised  it 
again  into  a populous  and  flourishing  town,  and  vir- 
tually, though  not  in  name,  the  capital  of  Campania, 
it  continued  to  be  wholly  free  from  domestic  troubles 
and  seditions,  and  its  inhabitants  were  remarkable  for 
their  fidelity  and  attachment  to  Rome,  of  which  they 
gave  signal  proof  during  the  trying  period  of  the  Social 
War.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii!  33.)  It  is  probable  that 
they  were  on  this  occasion  restored  to  the  possession 
of  municipal  privileges,  for  though  Velleius  represents 
them  as  first  recovering  these,  when  they  became  a 
colony  under  Caesar,  they  certainly  appear  to  have 
been  in  possession  of  them  in  the  time  of  Cicero. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44;  Cic.  pro  Sest.  4,  in  Pison.  12.) 
Its  importance  at  this  period  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  repeated  notices  of  it  that  occur  during  the 
Ciril  Wars  of  Rome.  Thus  it  was  at  Capua  that 
Sulla  had  assembled  his  army  for  the  Mithridatic 
War,  and  from  whence  he  turned  the  arms  of  his 
legions  against  Rome : it  was  here,  too,  that  the 
next  year  Cinna  first  raised  the  standard  of  revolt 
against  the  Senate.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  56,  57,  63,  65.) 
Again,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey,  the  partisans  of  the  latter  at  first 
made  Capua  a kind  of  head-quarters,  which  they 
were,  however,  soon  constrained  to  abandon.  (Id. 
B.  C.  ii.  29,  37  ; Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14  ; Cic.  ad  Att. 
vii.  14.)  It  is  also  mentioned  on  occasion  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Catiline,  as  one  of  the  places  where 
his  emissaries  were  most  active : in  consequence  of 
which,  after  the  suppression  of  the  danger,  the 
municipality  spontaneously  adopted  Cicero  as  theil 
patron.  (Cic.  pro  Sest.  4.) 

Capua  is  at  this  time  termed  by  the  great  orator 
“ urbs  amplissima  atque  omatissima.”  (Id.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  28.)  But  the  territory  which  had  once 
belonged  to  it,  the  fertile  “ ager  Campanus,”  was 
retained  by  the  Romans  as  the  property  of  the  state, 

I and  was  guarded  with  jealous  care  as  one  of  the 
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chief  sources  of  the  public  revenue : so  that  it  was 
exenipted  even  in  the  general  distributions  of  the 
public  lands  by  the  Gracchi,  and  by  Sulla  (Cic.  de 
Leg.  Agr.  i.  7),  though  the  latter  seems  to  have  at 
least  trenched  upon  some  portions  of  it.  (Az6.  Colon. 
p.  232  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  252.)  In  B.  c.  63, 
the  tnbune,  Servilius  Rullus,  brought  in  an  agrarian 
law,  of  which  one  of  the  chief  objects  was  the 
division  of  this  celebrated  district  : but  the  elo- 
quence of  Cicero  procured  its  rejection.  (Cic.  in 
Pison.  2 ; Pint.  Cic.  12.)  A few  years  later, 
however,  the  same  measure  was  carried  into  effect 
hy  the  Lex  Julia  Agraria  passed  by  Caesar  in  his 
consulship,  b.  c.  59,  and  20,000  Roman  citizens 
were  settled  in  the  ager  Campanus,”  and  the 
adjoining  district,  called  the  Campus  Stellatis. 
(Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  7 ; Caes.  B.  C.  i.  14 ; Suet. 
Cues.  20;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  10;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  44; 
Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  16.) 

Capua  thus  became  a Roman  colony,  and  from 
henceforth  continued  to  enjoy  a dignity  correspond- 
ing to  its  real  importance.  But  the  colonists  settled 
here  by  Caesar  were  not  long  permitted  to  retain 
their  lands  in  tranquilhty.  Among  the  cities  of 
Italy  the  possession  of  which  the  Trimnvirs  were 
compelled  to  promise  to  their  legions  in  b.  c.  43, 
Capua  held  a prominent  place  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  3): 
it  appears  to  have  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  veterans 
of  Octavian,  on  which  account  the  latter  made  it 
the  head-quarters  of  his  army  previous  to  the  war 
of  Perusia,  b.c.  41.  (Id.  v.  24.)  We  learn  also 
that  he  further  increased  it  by  the  establishment  of 
fresh  bodies  of  veterans  after  the  battle  of  Actium : 
in  consequence  of  which  repeated  accessions,  the 
city  appears  to  have  assumed  the  titles  of  “ Colonia 
Julia  Augusta  Felix,”  which  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions.  On  the  last  of  these  occasions  Au- 
gustus conferred  an  additional  boon  upon  Capua 
(which  he  seems  to  have  regarded  with  especial 
favour)  by  bestowing  upon  the  municipality  a valu- 
able tract  of  land  in  the  island  of  Crete,  and  by 
constructing  an  aqueduct,  which  added  greatly  to  the 
salubiity  of  the  city.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  81 ; Diou  Cass, 
xlix.  14.) 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  we  hear  comparatively 
little  of  Capua,  though  it  is  clear  from  incidental 
notices,  as  well  as  from  still  extant  inscriptions,  that 
it  continued  to  be  a flourishing  and  populous  city. 
Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  Campania,  and  says 
that  it  so  far  surpassed  the  other  cities  of  the  pro- 
vince, that  they  were  merely  small  towms  in  com- 
parison (v.  p.  248).  It  received  a fresh  colony  of 
veterans  under  Nero ; but  during  the  civil  wars  of 
A.  D.  69  its  steadfast  adherence  to  the  party  of 
Vitellius  involved  many  of  the  chief  families  of  its 
citizens  in  ruin.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  31,  Hist.  iii.  57, 
iv.  3.)  At  a much  later  period  Ausonius  speaks 
of  it  as  having  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
splendour,  but  he  still  ranks  it  as  the  eighth  city  in 
the  Roman  Empire,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
no  other  in  Southern  Italy  that  could  for  a moment 
dispute  its  superiority.  (Auson.  Ord.  Nohil.  Urb.  6.) 
Its  prosperity,  however,  probably  rendered  it  an 
especial  object  of  attack  to  the  barbarians,  who 
desolated  Italy  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire. 
It  was  taken  by  Genseric,  king  of  the  Vandals,  in 
A.  D.  456,  and,  as  we  are  told,  utterly  destroyed 
{Hist.  Miscell.  xiv.  p.  98,  ed.  Mur.;  Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  27) ; but  though  it  appears  to  have 
never  recovered  this  blow,  it  figures  again,  though 
in  a very  reduced  condition  in  the  Gothic  wars  of 
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Belisarius  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  18, 26),  and  must 
have  subsequently  much  revived,  as  P.  Diaconus  in 
the  eighth  century  terms  it  one  of  the  three  most 
opulent  cities  of  Campania.  {Hist.  Lang.  ii.  17 .) 
Its  final  destruction  dates  from  its  capture  by  the 
Saracens  in  A.  D.  840,  who  are  said  to  have  reduced 
it  to  ashes.  Its  defenceless  position  in  the  midst  of 
the  plain  caused  it  to  be  at  this  period  altogether 
abandoned,  its  inhabitants  taking  refuge  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains : but  a few  years  after- 
wards (a.  d.  856)  they  were  induced,  by  their 
bishop  Landulfus,  to  return,  and  establish  them- 
selves on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Casilinnm,  a po- 
sition which  they  converted  into  a strong  fortress, 
and  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  their  ancient 
city.  (Cliron.  Casinat.  i.  31,  ap.  Murat.  Script,  vol. 
ii.  p.  303 ; Constantin.  Porphyr.  1.  c.)  It  is  thus 
that  the  modern  city  of  Capoua  (one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions)  has  arisen 
on  the  site  of  Casilinum  : that  of  the  ancient  Capua 
being  occupied  by  the  large  village  or  Casale,  called 
Santa  Maria  di  Capoua^  or  Sta  Maria  Maggiore, 
which,  though  it  does  not  rank  as  a town,  contains 
near  10,000  inhabitants. 

Ancient  writers  abound  in  declamatory  allusions 
to  the  luxury  and  refinement  of  the  Capuans,  which 
is  said  even  to  have  surpassed  the  fabulous  extra- 
vagance of  the  Sybarites  (Polyb.  ap.  Athen.  xii. 
36);  but  they  have  left  us  scarcely  any  topographi- 
cal notices  of  the  city  itself.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  in  consequence  of  its  position  in  a perfectly 
level  plain,  it  was  spread  over  a wide  extent  of 
ground,  with  broad  streets  and  low  houses.  (Cic. 
de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35.)  Two  of  these  streets  or 
squares  (plateae),  called  the  Seplasia  and  Albana, 
are  particularly  celebrated,  and  seem  to  have  been 
the  most  frequented  and  busy  in  the  city.  The 
former  was  occupied  to  a great  extent  by  the  shops 
of  perfumers  (unguentarii),  a trade  for  which  Capua 
was  noted,  so  that  the  most  luxurious  Romans  de- 
rived their  supplies  from  thence.  (Cic.  1.  c.  34 ; 
pro  Sest.  8,  in  Pison.  11;  Ascon.  ad  Or.  in  Pis. 
p.  10;  Val.  Max.  ix.  1,  Ext.  1;  Athen.  xr. 
p.  288,  e.  The  “ Unguentarii  Seplasiarii  ” are 
mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.)  The  aqueduct 
constmcted  by  Augustus,  and  named  the  Aqua 
Julia,  was  a splendid  work,  and  the  pride  of 
the  town,  for  its  magnificence  as  well  as  its 
utility.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  14.)  The  amphi- 
theatre, of  which  the  ruins  still  remain,  was  cer- 
tainly not  constructed  before  the  time  of  the  Roman 
Empire : but  Capua  was  already  at  a much  earlier 
period  celebrated  for  its  shows  of  gladiators,  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a favourite  place  for  their  train- 
ing and  exercise.  It  was  from  a school  of  gladia- 
tors here  that  Spartacus  first  broke  out  with  70 
companions ; at  the  commencement  of  the  civil  war 
there  was  a large  body  of  them  in  training  here,  in 
the  service  of  Caesar.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  vii.  14;  Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  14.)  We  learn  from  Suetonius  that  Capua, 
like  many  other  cities  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  its 
Capitolium  in  imitation  of  that  of  Rome.  (Suet. 
Tib.  40,  Cal.  57.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Capua  are,  for  the  most 
part,  of  but  little  interest,  and  though  covering  a 
great  space  of  ground,  are  very  imperfectly  preserved. 
Some  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  as  well  as  the 
broad  ditch  which  surrounded  them,  are  still  visible, 
and  by  means  of  these  and  other  indications  the 
circuit  of  the  city  may  be  traced  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty. According  to  Pratilli,  it  was  between  five 
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and  six  miles  in  circumference,  and  had  seven  gates, 
the  site  of  most  of  which  may  be  still  determined. 
The  name  of  the  Porta  Jovis  has  been  preserved  to 
us  by  Livy  (xxvi.  14),  but  without  indicating  its 
situation:  it  was  probably  on  the  E.  side  of  the 
town,  facing  Mt.  Tifeta,  on  which  stood  a c^ebrated 
temple  of  Jupiter.  The  situation  of  the  Porfe  Vul- 
tumensis,  Atellana,  and  Cumana,  mentioned  in  in- 
scriptions, is  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  reflec- 
tive names.  The  remains  of  a triumphal  arch 'are 
still  visible  near  the  amphitheatre,  and  those  of  ano- 
ther subsisted  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Some  slight  traces  only  are  found  of  the 
theatre,  the  existence  of  which  is  also  recorded  by 
an  inscription.  The  ruins  of  the  amphitheatre,  on 
the  contrary,  are  extensive,  and  show  that  it  must 
have  been,  when  perfect,  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent structures  of  the  kind  existing  in  Italy.  Maz- 
zocchi,  a Neapolitan  antiquarian,  has  given  an  ela- 
borate description  of  it,  in  a dissertation  on  the 
inscription  which  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  date  of  its  original  construction  is  unknown. 
(Mazzocchi,  In  mutilum  Amphitheatri  Campani 
Titrdum  CommentaHus,  4to.  Neap.  1727.)  The 
'Other  remains  at  Capua  are  described  by  Pratilli 
i^Via  Appia,  p.  260 — 318)  and  by  Romanelli  (vol. 
iii.  p.  578 — 584);  but  neither  the  descriptions  of 
the  former  writer,  nor  the  inscriptions  which  he  cites, 
can  be  received  without  caution.  All  the  inscriptions 
found  at  Capua  are  collected  by  Mommsen  (/iwcr. 
Regn,  Neap.  p.  284 — 322). 

Capua  was  possessed  in  the  period  of  its  pros- 
perity and  power  of  an  extensive  territory,  extend- 
ing apparently  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Vultumus. 
Of  iJiis  the  portion  S.  of  that  river  was  distin- 
guished, in  later  times  at  least,  by  the  name  of  the 
Ager  Campanus,  as  the  proper  territory  of  the 
city,  while  that  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Vulturnus  was 
known  as  the  Falernus  Ager,  a name  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile  tracts  between 
the  Vultumus  and  the  mountain  ranges  that  bound 
the  plain  on  the  N.;  sometimes  restricted  to  the 
western  portion  of  this  tract,  at  the  foot  of  the  Mas- 
sican  Hills;  while  the  eastern  half  of  tke  plain,  at 
the  foot  of  Mons  Callicula,  extending  from  Gales  to 
Casilinum,  was  distinguished  as  the  Campus  Stel- 
LATis.  (Liv.  xxii.  13;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  7,  U.  31 ; 
>Suet.  Coes.  20.) 

The  coins  of  Capua,  with  the  name  of  tie  city, 
have  all  of  them  Oscan  legends : they  are  almost 
all  of  copper,  those  of  silver  being  of  extreme  rarity. 
But  numismatists  are  agreed  that  certain  silver 
coins  which  are  found  in  considerable  numbers,  with 
the  legend  “ Roma”  and  “ Romano,”  but  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  Roman  fabric,  were  coined  at  Capua 
during  the  period  between  its  obtaining  the  Roman 
Civitas  and  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Mommsen, 
Romisch.  Mumweem,  p.  249 ; Millingen,  Nwnis- 
matique  de  VltaUe,  p.  213.)  [R,  H.  B.] 
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CAPUT  BOVIS  (KaTTouS^oes),  a fort  at  one  end 
of  the  famous  bridge  which  the  emperor  Hadriani 
made  in  Moesia  across  the  river  Danube.  It  was 
situated  near  the  modem  between  the  mined^ 

forts  of  Zernigrad  and  Tschemetz.  (Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  6.  p.  288.)  [L.  S.]. 

u CAPUT  VADA.  [Brachodes.] 
j^CARACCA.  [Arriaca.] 

3^  A^ARACA'TES.  The  “ Triboci,  Vangiones,  et 
Caracates,”  are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  (^Hist  iv.  70) 
in  his  history  of  the  war  of  Civilis.  Some  of  the 
commentators  on  Tacitus  would  alter  the  name,  but 
there  is  no  reason  for  altering  such  a name  because 
it  occurs  nowhere  else.  D’Anville,  finding  no  place 
for  these  people  among  the  Triboci,  Nemetes,  and 
Vangiones,  supposes  that  they  may  have  occupied 
the  tract  between  the  Nava  (WaAe)  and  the  Rhine^ 
and  that  Moguntiacum  (Mainz)  may  have  been 
their  chief  town ; for  it  happens  that  we  never  find 
the  name  of  the  people  mentioned  who  had  Mainz. 
It  may  then  have  belonged  to  the  Caracates. 
Walckenaer  observes  (Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  278)  that  in 
the  environs  of  Mainz  there  occur  the  names  Kar~ 
hack,  Karlich,  Karweiler,  Karihduser,  which  may 
be  taken  to  be  some  confirmation  of  D’Anville’s  con- 
jecture. £G,  L,] 

CARACE'NI(KapoK7jvol),a  tribe  of  the  Samnites, 
which  according  to  Ptolemy  inhabited  the  most 
northern  part  of  Samnium,  bordering  on  the  Peligni 
and  the  Frentani;  but  more  especially  the  uppe? 
valley  of  the  Sagrus  (Sangro).  The  only  city  that 
he  assigns  to  them  is  Auftoena,  and  their  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  other  geographer.  But  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  the  Cariclni  (KapiKivoi)  of 
Zonaras,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  a Samnite  people 
(viii.  7),  are  the  same  with  the  Caraceni  of  Ptolemy. 
He  describes  them  as  possessing  a town  or  strongr 
hold,  which  was  not  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls 
Q.  Gailus  and  C.  Fabius  without  difficulty,  Jhis 
town  has  been  supposed  by  local  topographers  to 
be  the  same  with  the  modem  Castel  di  Sangro^ 
which  seems,  from  the  inscriptions  and  other  re.- 
mains  discovered  there,  to  have  been  an  ancient 
town,  but  there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Nor  is  there 
any  ground  for  identifying  the  Carentipi  of  Pliny 
(iii.  12.  s.  17),  whom  that  author  seems  to  place 
among  the  Frentani,  with  the  Caraceni.  (Romanelli, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  483,  490.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARAE  (Kdpai  Diod,  xvii.  27),  a small 

place  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  and  probably  in  Sitta- 
cene,  one  of  the  SE.  districts  of  Assyria,  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Mannert  (v.  2.  p.  342)  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kesri-Shirin,  on 
the  river  Holwan.  [V.] 

CA'RALIS,  or  CA'RALES  (the  plural  form  is 
used  by  the  best  Latin  writers:  RapaAts:  Eth.  Ca- 
ralitanus : CagUari),  a city  of  Sardinia,  the  most  con- 
siderable in  the  whole  island,  situated  on  the  S. 
coast,  on  the  extensive  gulf  which  derived  from  it 
the  name  of  Sinus  Caralitanus  (Kapakiravhs 
iros,  Ptol.  in.  3.  § 4).  Its  foundation  is  expressly 
assigned  to  the  Carthaginians  (Pans.  x.  17.  § 9; 
Claudian,  B.  Gild.  520) ; and  from  its  opportune  si- 
tuation for  communication  with  Africa  as  well  as  its 
excellent  port,  it  doubtless  assumed  under  their  go- 
vernment the  .same  important  position  which  we  find 
it  occupying  under  the  Romans,  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  on  the  occasion  of  the  Roman  conquest  of 
the  island;  but  during  the  Second  Punic  War,  it 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  praetor,  T.  Manlius, 
from  whence  he  carried  on  Jus  operations  againsjb 
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Hampsicora  and  the  Carthaginians  (Liv.  xxiii.  40, 
41),  and  appears  on  other  occasions  also  as  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Komans  in  the  island,  and  the 
residence  of  the  praetor  (Id.  xxx.  39).  Floras  calls 
it  the  “ ui’bs  urbium,”  or  capital  of  Sardinia,  and 
represents  it  as  taken  and  severely  punished  by 
Gracclius  (ii.  6.  § 35),  but  this  statement  is  wholly 
at  variance  with  the  account  given  by  Livy,  of  the 
wars  of  Gracchus,  in  Sardinia,  according  to  which 
the  cities  were  faithful  to  Eome,  and  the  revolt  was 
confined  to  the  mountain  tribes  (xli.  6,  12,  17). 
In  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
citizens  of  Caralis  were  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  the  former,  an  example  soon  followed  by  the  other 
cities  of  Sardinia  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  30);  and  Caesar 
himself  touched  there  with  his  fleet  on  his  return 
from  Africa.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  98.)  A few  years  later, 
when  Sardinia  fell  into  the  hands  of  Menas,  the  lieu- 
tenant of  Sex.  Pompeius,  Caralis  was  the  only  city 
which  offered  any  resistance,  but  was  taken  after  a 
short  siege.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  30.)  No  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history  under  the  Roman  Empire,  but  it 
continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  island, 
and  though  it  did  not  become  a colony,  its  inhabit- 
ants obtained  the  rights  of  Roman  citizens.  (Plin. 
iii.  7.  s.  13;  Strab.  v.  p.  224;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Itin.Ant. 
pp.  80,  81,  82,  &c.)  After  the  fall  of  the  Western 
Empire  it  fell,  together  with  the  rest  of  Sardinia, 
into  the  hands  of  the  Vandals,  but  appears  to  have 
retained  its  importance  throughout  the  middle  ages, 
and  is  still,  under  the  name  of  Cagliari,  the  capital 
of  the  island. 

Claudian  describes  the  ancient  city  as  extending 
to  a considerable  length  towards  the  promontory  or 
headland,  the  projection  of  which  sheltered  its  port: 
the  latter  affords  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels; 
but  besides  this,  which  is  only  a well-sheltered  road- 
stead, there  is  adjoining  the  city  a large  salt-water 
lake,  or  lagoon,  called  the  Stagno  di  Cagliari,  com- 
municating by  a narrow  channel  with  the  bay,  which 
appears  from  Claudian  to  have  been  used  in  ancient 
times  as  an  inner  harbour  or  basin.  (Claud.  B.  Gild. 
520—524.)  The  promontory  adjoining  the  city  is 
evidently  that  noticed  by  Ptolemy  (KdpaKis  ttSAis 
Kal  d.Kpa,  1.  c.),  but  the  CaraliT/Vnum  Promon- 
TORiuM  of  Pliny  can  be  no  other  than  the  headland, 
now  called  Caj)0  Carhonara,  which  forms  the  east- 
ern boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Cagliari,  and  the  SE. 
point  of  the  whole  island.  Immediately  off  it  lay 
the  little  island  of  Ficaria  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§ 8),  now  called  the  Isola  dei  Cavoli. 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
visible  at  Cagliari,  the  most  striking  of  which  are 
those  of  the  amphitheatre  (described  as  extensive, 
and  in  good  preservation),  and  of  an  aqueduct;  the 
latter  a most  important  acquisition  to  the  city,  where 
fresh  water  is  at  the  present  day  both  scarce  and 
bad.  There  exist  also  ancient  cisterns  of  vast  ex- 
tent : the  ruins  of  a small  circular  temple,  and  nu- 
merous sepulchres  on  a hill  outside  the  modem  town, 
which  appears  to  have  formed  the  Necropolis  of 
the  ancient  city.  (Smyth’s  Sardinia,  pp.  206,  215; 
Valery,  Voyage  en  Sardaiqne,  c.  57.)  FE.  H.  B.1 

CARALITIS.  [Carallis.] 

CARALLIS  (KdpaXAis,  KapdWeia:  Eth.  Ka- 
paWedoTTis : Steph.  s.  v.),  a city  of  Isauria,  supposed 
by  Cramer  to  be  the  same  which  Hierocles  and  the 
Councils  assign  to  Pamphylia.  There  are  imperial 
coins  of  Carallis  with  the  epigraph  KapaXAiwrcor. 
The  place  appears  to  be  Kereli  on  the  north  side  of 
the  lake  of  Bey  Sheher,  which  is  west  of  Iconium. 
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This  lake  is  that  which  Strabo  (p.  568,  ed.  Casaub.) 
calls  Coralis  (Kc^paAts),  and  Hamilton  (^Researches, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  349)  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  as  the 
Pusgusa  or  Pasgusa  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  It  is 
a large  lake,  and  contains  many  islands.  Many 
modern  writers  call  this  lake  Caralis  or  Caralitis, 
but  it  does  not  appear  on  what  authority.  Livy 
(xxxviii.  15)  mentions  a Caralitis  palus,  but  it  is 
near  the  Cibyratis.  [G.  L.] 

CARAMBIS  (KdpagSis:  Kerempe),  a promontory 
of  Asia  Minor,  in  the  Paphlagonia  of  Strabo  (p.  545), 
who  describes  it  as  a great  headland,  turned  to  the 
north  and  to  the  Scythian  or  Tauric  Chersonesus. 
He  considers  this  promontory  and  the  promontory 
of  Criou  Metopon  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus  as 
dividing  the  Euxine  into  two  seas.  He  states 
(p.  124)  the  distance  between  the  two  promontories 
at  2500  stadia;  but  this  must  be  an  error  in  the 
text  for  1500  stadia,  as  a comparison  with  another 
passage  (p.  309)  seems  to  show;  and  the  fact  that 
many  navigators  of  the  Euxine  are  said  to  have 
seen  both  promontories  at  once  (see  Groskuird’s  note 
in  his  Transl.  of  Strabo,  vol.  i.  p.  204).  Pliny  (iv. 
12)  makes  the  distance  170  M.  P.  This  promontory 
of  Carambis  is  mentioned  by  all  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers, and  by  many  other  writers.  Pliny  (vi. 
2)  makes  the  distance  of  Carambis  from  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus  325  M.  P.,  or  350  M.  P.  according  to 
some  authorities.  The  direct  distance  from  Sinope, 
which  is  east  of  it,  was  reckoned  700  stadia;  but 
the  true  distance  is  about  100  English  miles.  Ca- 
rambis is  in  42°  N.  lat.  and  a little  more;  and  it 
is  not  so  far  north  as  the  promontory  Syrias  or 
Lepte,  which  is  near  Sinope. 

There  was  also  a place  called  Carambis  near  the 
promontory,  mentioned  by  Scylax  and  Pliny,  though 
the  name  in  Scylax  is  an  emendation  of  the  MS. 
reading  Caramus;  but  it  appears  to  be  a certain 
emendation.  [G.  L.] 

CARANTTIS  (KapyviTis,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528 ; 
Kapaviris,  Strab.  xii.  p.  560;  Plin.  v.  20.  s.  24),  a 
canton  of  Upper  Armenia,  added  by  Artaxias  to  his 
dominions.  This  district  is  at  the  fpot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  separated  the  Roman  from  the  Persian 
Armenia.  Carana  (Kdpaua,  now  Erzrum  or  Garen) 
was  the  capital  of  this  district.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  560.) 
It  was  afterwards  called  Theodosiopolis,  which  was 
given  it  in  honour  of  the  emperor  Theodosius  the 
Younger  by  Anatolius,  his  general  in  the  East,  A.  D. 
416.  (Procop.  deAedif.  iii.  5 ; Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire, 
vol.  V.  p.  446.)  It  was  for  a long  time  subject  to 
the  Byzantine  emperors,  who  considered  it  the  most 
important  fortress  of  Armenia.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  10, 
17;  Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  46  ; Cedren. 
vol.  i.  pp.  324,  463.)  About  the  middle  of  the  11th 
centmy  it  received  the  name  of  Arze-el-Rum,  con- 
tracted into  Arzrum  or  Erzrum.  (St.  Martin,  Mem. 
swr  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  67 ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x. 
pp.  8 1 , 27 1 .)  It  owed  its  name  to  the  circumstance 
that  when  Arzek  was  taken  by  the  Seljuk  Turks, 
A.  D.  1049,  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  which, 
from  its  long  subjection  to  the  Romans,  had  received 
the  epithet  of  Rum,  retired  to  Theodosiopolis,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  their  former  abode.  (St.  Mar- 
tin, 1.  c.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CARA'NTONUS,  a river  of  Gallia,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  the  Santones ; — 

“ Santonico  refluus  non  ipse  Carantonus  aestu.” 

Auson.  Mosell.  v.  463. 

Ptolemy  (ii.  7)  and  Marcianus  (p.  47)  call  it  Ca- 
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nentelus,  or  Canentellus,  if  it  be  the  same  stream, 
which  may  he  doubted.  The  name  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  Carantonus  of  Ausonius  is  the 
Charente,  for  the  names  are  the  same.  _ Ptolemy’s 
Canentelus,  according  to  his  geography,  is  certainly 
not  the  Charentey  but  north  of  it.  [G.  L,] 

CARANUSCA.  The  Antonine  Itin.,  says  D’An- 
ville,  gives  only  xxxiiii  between  Divodorum  Medio- 
matricorum  (J/ete),  on  the  Mosel,  and  Augusta 
Trevirorum  ( Trier  or  Treves'),  also  on  the  Mosel  but 
lower  down.  There  must  have  been  intermediate  sta- 
tions between  two  such  important  positions,  and  the 
Table  marks  Caranusca  and  Ricciacum.  D’Anville 
was  not  able  to  make  anything  of  the  road. 
Walckenaer  {Geog.  4c.  vol.  iii.  p.  89)  has  restored 
the  route  from  the  Itin.  and  the  Table.  He  makes 
the  distance  between  Metz  and  Trier  42  Gallic 
leagues,  or  63  Roman  miles;  and  he  places  on  the 
road  from  Divodurum,  Theodonis  Villa  (Thionville) 
18  M.  P.;  then  Caranusca  (^Canach),  24  M.  P.;  then 
Ricciacum  (^Munsckeeher),  10  M.  P. ; and  then 
Trier,  10  M.  P.  But  other  geographers  give  quite 
a different  account  of  the  matter.  [G.  L.] 

CARASA,  a place  in  Aquitania,  according  to  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  on  the  route  from  Pompelo  (JParrvpe- 
lona),  in  Spain,  through  the  western  Pyrenees  to 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  {Dax).  After  passing  the  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  and  the  Imus  Pyrenaeus  (^St.Jean 
Pied-de-Port),  we  come  to  Garis,  a name  which 
corresponds  very  well  to  Carasa.  The  distance, 
18  M.  P.,  from  St.  Jean  Pied-de-Port  seems  to  fit 
pretty  well,  as  far  as  we  can  iudge  from  the  ordinary 
maps.  D’Anville  observes  that  39  M.  P.,  which  the 
edition  of  the  Itinerary  by  Surita  and  that  by 
Wesseling  give  as  the  distance  between  Carasa  and 
Aquae  Tarbellicae,  is  a great  deal  too  much. 
Walckenaer  gives  the  distance  at  28 1 M.  P.,  accord- 
ing to  the  Naples  MS.  [G.  L.] 

CARA  VIS  (KapoMvis:  Mallenf),  a city  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Iberus 
\Ehro),  37  M.  p.  above  Caesaraugusta.  (Appian,. 
de  Reh.  Eisp.  43 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  443.)  [P.  S.] 

CARBAE  (Kop§oi),  a people  of  Arabia,  named 
by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  46),  after  Agatharcides, 
as  being  contiguous  to  the  Debae,  Alilaei,  and  Ga- 
sandi.  They  are  perhaps  identical  with  the  warlike 
Cerbaui  of  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  are  assigned 
by  Forster  to  the  great  Harh  tribe,  which  name 
he  also  finds  in  the  classical  forms.  They  extended, 
he  thinks,  “ eastward  of  the  Tehama,  the  entire 
length  of  the  Hedjaz,  or  at  least  between  the  lati- 
tudes of  Yembo  and  Haly  (the  seat  of  the  Alilaei), 
where  Burckhardt  found  “ the  mighty  tribe  of 
Harb.”  (Forster’s  Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134 
—136.)  [G.W.] 

CA'RBANA  (KdpBava  : Eth.  KapQavevs,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.),  a city  of  Lycia,  the  name  of  which  may 
be  worth  recording,  as  other  discoveries  may  be 
made  in  that  country.  [G.  L.] 

CARBANTORIGUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  and  probably,  under  the  name  Carbantium, 
by  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna.  The  word  is  evi- 
dently a compound  of  the  British  term  Coer.  Its 
locality  is  in  the  south-western  part  of  Scotland,  as, 
along  with  Uxelum,  Corda,  and  Trimontium,  it  is 
one  of  the  four  towns  of  the  Selgovae.  It  has  been 
variously  identified  with  Caerlaverock,  with  Drum- 
lanrig,  and  with  Kirkcudbright.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CARBINA  (KdpSivd),  a city  of  the  Messapians, 
mentioned  by  Clearchus  (ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  522),  as 
having  been  destroyed  by  the  Tarentines,  on  which 
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occasion  they  inflicted  such  outrages  on  the  inha- 
bitants as  subsequently  brought  down  the  divine 
vengeance  upon  all  persons  concerned  in  their  pei-pe- 
tration.  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found;  but 
the  conjecture  which  identified  it  with  Carovigno  (a 
considerable  modern  to^vn  about  12  miles  W.  of 
Brindisi),  derives  some  plausibility  from  the  fact 
that  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  there  in  the 
Messapian  dialect,  thus  proving  it  to  have  been  an 
ancient  Messapian  tovim.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  142; 
Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dialecte,  p.  63.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARBIS  (Kap§ly,  Arrian,  Ind.  26),  the  name  of 
a shore  of  the  sea-coast  of  Gedrosia  which  was  visited 
by  the  fleet  of  Nearchus.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  identified  with  any  modem  name.  [V.] 
CA'RCASO  (^Carcassone),  a town  in  the  Pro- 
vincia  of  Caesar  (R.  G.  iii.  20),  and  the  Gallia 
Narbonensis  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who  calls  it  “ Car- 
casum  Volcarum  Tectosagum.”  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
also  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Volcae 
Tectosages.  It  is  on  the  Atax  (^Aude),  and  is  now 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  Aude.  In  the 
campaign  of  P.  Crassus  in  Aquitania  during  Caesar’s 
government  of  Gaul,  B.  c.  56,  Carcaso,  Tolosa,  and 
Narbo,  furnished  many  brave  soldiers  for  Crassus. 
They  were  summoned  by  the  general  from  a muster 
roll.  A column  a few  feet  high,  erected  in  honour 
of  M.  Numerius  Numerianus,  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  son  of  the  emperor  Carus,  was  found  a few 
miles  from  Carcassone,  and  is  said  to  be  the  only 
monumental  evidence  that  this  was  once  a Roman 
town.  But  Numerianus  was  named  M.  Aurelius.  In 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  it  is  called  Castellum  Car- 
caso. [G.  L.] 

CARCATHIOCERTA  (KapKadidKepra ; Khar- 
put),  the  capital  of  Sophene,  one  of  the  cantons  of 
Armenia.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  527  ; Plin.  vi.  10.)  St. 
Martin  {Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  188)  con- 
siders that  this  was  the  ancient  and  heathen  name 
of  the  city  of  Martyropolis  [Martyropolis]  ; but 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  811)  has  shown  satis- 
factorily that  this  cannot  be  the  case.  Carcathio- 
certa  does  not  occur  in  the  Byzantine  writers,  but 
mrxst  be  the  same  as  the  strong  fortress  which  Ce- 
drenus  {Hist.  Comp.  vol.  ii.  p.  686)  calls  Xdp-rroTe, 
and  which  commanded  Mesopotamia.  It  was  called 
by  the  Syrians  Kortbest  {Chartbist,  D’Anville; 
Khartabist,  Herbelot ; Haretbaret,  Assemann ; comp. 
Von  Hammer,  Gesch.  der  Osman,  vol.  i.  p.  226, 
vol.  ii.  p.  345).  Kharput  is  placed  on  an  eminence 
at  the  termination  of  a range  of  mountains,  com- 
manding a beautiful  and  extensive  plain.  At  no  great 
distance  is  a lake,  which,  though  described  as  salt, 
is  really  freshwater  {Lake  Goljik),  which  Kinneir 
{Geog.  Mem.  Pers.  Emp.  p.  335)  conjectures  to  be 
the  lake  Colchis  of  the  ancients.  (Comp.  Ptol.  v.  13.) 
The  word  Kol,  Kul,  or  Gul  frequently  occurs  in 
the  interior  of  Asia,  and  signifies  a tarn  or  mountain 
lake.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  103 ; Journ.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  207,  vol.  x.  p.  365.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

CARCICI,  for  so  D’Anville  affirms  that  we  ou^ht 
to  read  the  name  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  instead 
of  Carsici.  His  authority  for  Carcici  is  an  inscrip- 
tion which  Barthelemi  read  on  the  spot.  The 
measures  are  very  confused  along  this  part  of  the 
coast  of  Gallia,  but  D’Anville  contends  that  the 
Carsicis  Portus  is  Cassis,  a place  on  the  coast  of 
France  between  Toulon  and  Marseille.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  &c.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.,  &c.,  vol.  iii.  p. 
120.)  [G.  L.] 

CA'RCINA  {KdpKiua,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 27),  CAR- 
LE 2 
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CINE  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26),  CARCINI'TIS  (KapKi- 
vItis,  Herod,  iv.  55,  99;  Hecat.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.v.: 
Eth.  KapKivTrai),  a city  of  Sarmatia  Europaea  (or 
Scythia,  according  to  Herodotus),  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Hypacyris  (Herod,  iv.  55),  or,  as  later 
writers  name  the  river,  Carcinites  (KapKivirris,  Strab. 

vii.  p.  307;  Ptol.  hi.  5.  §§  8,  9;  Plin.  Z.  c.)  This 
river  fell  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name  (KapKiviTrjs 
k6\ttos,  Strab.  l.c.;  Mela,  ii.  1.  §40;  Plin.  l.c.; 
Marcian.  p.  55 ; Anon.  Per.  pp.  7,9;  formerly  called 
Ta/jLvpdKris  k6\ttos  : Qulf  of  Perekop).,  which  lies  on 
the  W.  side  of  the  isthmus  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica 
( Crimea).  The  river  was  regarded  as  the  boundary 
between  the  “ Old  Scythia  ” of  Herodotus  (iv.  99)  and 
Taurica  (comp.  Plin.  1.  c.,  who  calls  the  country  W. 
of  the  river  Scythia  Sendica).  The  river  is  generally 
supposed  to  be  the  small  stream  of  Kalantchak.  The 
site  of  the  city  cannot  be  determined  with  any  cer- 
tainty. (Eichwald,  Geogr.  d.  Kasp.  Meer.  p.  305 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  hi.  pt.  h.  pp.  164, 193, 438, 458.)  [P.S.] 

CARCINTTES  FL.  et  SIN.  [Carcina.] 
CARCINITIS.  [Carcina.] 

CA'RCORAS  (^KapKdpas  : Gurk),  a river  of 
southern  Pannonia,  flowing  from  the  heights  of  Illy- 
ricum  into  the  Savus.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314  ; Geog. 
Rav.  iv.  21,  where  it  is  called  Corcac.)  [L.S.] 

CARDAMYLE  (^KapSafivKr]  ; Eth.  KapSafiv- 
AIttjs),  a town  of  Messenia,  and  one  of  the  seven 
places  offered  by  Agamemnon  to  Achilles.  (fZ.  ix. 
150,  292.)  It  was  situated  on  a strong  rocky 
height  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from  the  sea, 
and  sixty  from  Leuctra.  (Pans.  iii.  26.  § 7 ; Strab. 

viii.  p.  360,  seq.)  It  is  called  a Laconian  town  by 
Herodotus  (vhi.  73),  since  the  whole  of  Messenia 
was  included  in  the  territories  of  Laconia  at  the 
time  of  the  historian.  It  again  became  a town  of 
Messenia  on  the  restoration  of  the  independence  of 
the  latter ; but  it  was  finally  separated  from  Mes- 
senia by  Augustus,  and  annexed  to  Laconia. 
(Pans.  1.  c.)  Pausanias  mentions  at  Cardamyle 
sanctuaries  of  Athena  and  of  Apollo  Carneius ; and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  a temenus  of  the 
Nereids.  There  are  considerable  ruins  of  the  town 
to  the  NE.  of  the  modern  Skardhamula,  at  the 
distance  of  1300  (French)  metres  from  the  sea, 
(Comp.  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 22  ; Steph. 
B.  s.  «7.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  329,  seq.;  Bob- 
laye,  Recherches,  p.  93.) 

CA'RDIA  (KapSta:  Caridia),  one  of  the  chief 
towns  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  gulf  of  Melas.  It  was  originally  a colony 
of  the  Milesians  and  Clazomenians  ; but  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  Miltiades,  the  place  also  re- 
ceived Athenian  colonists.  (Herod,  vii.  58,  vi.  33, 

ix.  115;  Seym.  Chius,  699 ; Dem.  c.  Philip,  i.  p.  63, 
de  Hahn.  pp.  87,  88,  and  elsewhere.)  The  town 
was  destroyed  by  Lysimachus  (Pans.  i.  9.  § 10),  and 
although  it  was  afterwards  rebuilt,  it  never  again 
rose  to  any  degree  of  prosperity,  as  Lysimachia,  which 
was  built  in  its  vicinity  and  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gardia,  became  the  chief  town  in  that 
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neighbourhood.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  33l ; Pans.  i.  10.  § 5, 
iv.  34.  § 6;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  88;  Ptol.  iii.  12.  § 2; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Cardia  was  the  birthplace  of  king 
Eumenes  (Nep.  Eum.  1)  and  of  the  historian  Hier- 
onymus. (Paus.  i.  9.  § 10.)  [L.  S.] 

CARDU'CHI  (Kap8ovxot,  Xen.).  The  wild  tribes 
who  occupied  the  high  mountainous  tract,  which  lies 
between  the  great  Upland  or  Plateau  of  Persia,  and 
the  low-lying  plains  of  Mesopotamia,  went  in  anti- 
quity under  the  different  names  of  KapSovxot, 
Foptuaioi  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  747),  KdpSaKes  from  a 
Persian  word,  signifying  manliness  (Strab.  xv 
p.  734),  Kiprioi  (Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  Carduchi,  and 
Cordueni  (Plin.  vi.  15).  They  are  now  the  Kurds 
inhabiting  the  district  of  Kurdistan,  who  are  proved 
by  their  peculiar  idiom  to  be  a branch  of  the  Arian 
race.  (Prichard,  Nat.  Hist,  of  Man,  p.  178.) 
These  barbarous  and  warlike  tribes  owed  no  alle- 
giance to  the  Great  King,  though  he  possessed  sonje 
control  over  the  cities  in  the  plains.  They  were 
separated  from  Armenia  by  the  Centrites  {Buhtan- 
Chai),  an  eastern  affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  con- 
stitutes in  the  present  day  a natural  barrier  betw'een 
Kurdistan  and  Armenia.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  ix.  p.  157.)  Xenophon  in  his  retreat  performed 
a seven  days’  march  through  the  mountains  of  the 
Carduchians  under  circumstances  of  the  utmost 
danger,  suffering,  and  hardship.  (^Anah.  iv.  1 — 3; 
Died.  xiv.  27.)  They  dwelt  in  open  villages,  situated 
in  the  valleys,  and  enjoyed  an  abundant  supply  of 
corn  and  wine.  Every  attempt  to  subdue  them  had 
proved  fruitless,  and  they  had  even  annihilated 
mighty  armies  of  invaders.  The  neighbouring 
satraps  could  only  secure  a free  intercourse  with 
them  by  means  of  previous  treaties.  Their  bowmen, 
whose  arrow  resembles  that  of  the  Kurd  of  the  pre- 
sent day  (comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  125),  exhibited  consummate  skill;  and  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  Greeks  were  far  more  intolerable  than 
anything  they  had  experienced  from  Tissaphemes 
.and  the  Persians.  For  a description  of  the  country 
occupied  by  these  nomad  tribes,  and  their  further 
history,  see  Corduene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'REIAE,  a station  on  the  Via  Clodia  in  Etru- 
ria, probably  a mere  village,  is  placed  by  the  Itine- 
raries 15  M.  P.  from  Rome;  and  appears,  therefore, 
to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  village  of 
Galera.  It  was  here  that  the  aqueduct  from  the 
Lacus  Alsietinus  was  joined  by  a branch  from  the 
Lacus  Sabatinus.  Qtin.  Ant.  p.  300;  Tab.  Pent.; 
Frontin.  de  Aquaeduct.  § 71.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARE'NE,  or  CARINE  (Kaprivu],  Kap'ivrii  Eth. 
KaprjvaTos),  a town  of  Mysia.  The  army  of  Xerxes, 
on  the  route  from  Sardis  to  the  Hellespont,  marched 
from  the  Caicus  through  the  Atarneus  to  Carine; 
and  from  Carine  through  the  plain  of  Thebe,  pass- 
ing by  Adi-amyttium  and  Antandrus  (vii.  42).  In 
the  text  of  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Kapr^vr})  the  name  is 
written  Carene,  and  he  quotes  Herodotus,  and  also 
Craterus  (prepl  ^ncpf^crpdrwv)  for  the  form  Kap-pvaioi. 
In  the  text  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  the  name  is  also  written 
Carene ; and  he  mentions  it  as  a place  that  had  gone 
to  decay.  Carene  is  also  mentioned  in  a fragment 
of  Ephorus  (Steph.  s.  v.  'Qevva)  as  having  sent  some 
settlers  to  Ephesus,  after  the  Ephesians  had  sus- 
tained a defeat  from  the  people  of  Priene.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  true  name  of  the  place  is 
Carene.  There  appear  to  be  no  means  of  fixing 
the  site  any  nearer  than  Herodotus  has  done.  [G.  L.] 
CARE'NI,  a people  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  lying  to  the  east  of  the  Carnonacae, 
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and  west  of  the  Carnavii.  This  gives  them  the  NE. 
parts  of  the  county  of  Sutherland.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CARENTOMAGUS,  a town  in  Gallia,  is  placed 
by  the  Theodosian  Table  between  Divona  (^Cahors'), 
and  Segodunum  (Rhodez).  It  is  xv.  from  Sego- 
dunum.  The  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

CARES.  [Caria.] 

CARESE'NE  (Kapr/o-^i'i?),  a mountainous  tract 
in  the  Troad,  which  contained  many  villages,  and 
was  well  cultivated.  (Strab.  p.  602.)  It  bordered 
on  the  Dardanice  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Zeleia 
and  Pityeia.  It  was  named  from  the  Caresus,  a 
river  mentioned  by  Homer  (//.  xii.  20),  which  flows 
into  the  Aesepus.  The  Caresus  has  a considerable 
valley  (owAftiv),  but  less  than  that  of  the  Aesepus. 
Strabo  says  that  the  Andrius,  which  flows  into  the 
Scamander,  also  rises  in  the  Caresene,  part  of  which 
is  therefore  probably  a high  plateau,  on  which  the 
Andrius  and  Caresus  rise.  The  Caresus  springs 
between  Palaescepsis  and  Achaeum,  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  island  Tenedos.  There  was  a city  Caresus, 
but  it  was  ruined  before  Strabo’s  time.  [G.  L.] 
CARE'SUS  (Kdprjuos).  [Caresene.] 
CA'RIAQ^  Kapia:  Eth.  Kdp,  Kdpos,/em.  Kdeipa: 
Adj.  KapiKds,  Kdpios'),  a country  in  the  south-west 
angle  of  Asia  Minor.  Strabo  (p.  632)  makes  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ionia  to  be  the  promontory 
Poseidion,  in  the  territory  of  Miletus,  and  the  Carian 
mountains,  as  the  text  stands  (rwu  KapiKuv  dpwr'). 
Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  2)  writes  Spwu 
for  opwy;  and  so  Strabo  is  made  to  say  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  Ionia  is  the  Poseidium  and  the 
Carian  boundaries ; but  as  Caria  borders  on  Ionia,  if 
Strabo  wrote  so,  he  has  in  this  passage  fixed  no 
boundary,  except  Poseidion,  which  is  south  of  the 
Maeander.  K by  the  Carian  mountains  he  means 
the  range  of  Messogis,  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Maeander,  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  expressed  his  meaning  very  accurately ; 
for  if  the  Messogis  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander 
is  the  southern  boundary  of  Ionia,  it  appears  incon- 
sistent to  speak  of  a promontory  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander also  as  a boundary.  But  Strabo’s  text  is  still 
capable  of  explanation.  Miletus,  which  was  south  of 
the  Maeander,  and  in  a tract  once  occupied  by  the 
Carians,  was  an  Ionian  city,  and  the  whole  coast 
line  from  Phocaea  and  the  Hermus  to  Poseidion,  ac- 
cording to  Strabo,  was  Ionia.  It  is  therefore  con- 
sistent to  make  Ionia  extend  to  Poseidium  along  the 
coast,  and  yet  to  speak  of  the  Carian  mountains  as 
a boundary,  if  he  means  the  Messogis,  the  mountain 
range  that  terminates  on  the  coast  in  the  promon- 
tory of  Mycale.  The  Messogis,  which  lies  between 
the  basin  of  the  Cayster  and  the  basin  of  the  Mae- 
ander, would  form  a natural  boundary  between  Caria 
and  the  country  to  the  north  of  the  Messogis. 
Strabo,  in  another  passage  (p.  648),  says  that  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander  is  occupied  by  Lydians,  Ca- 
rians, lonians,  klilesians,  the  people  of  Myus,  and 
also  the  Aeolians,  who  had  Magnesia  on  the  Mae- 
ander. Again  (p.  577),  after  describing  the  source 
of  the  Maeander,  he  says  that  it  flows  through 
Phrygia,  and  then  separates  Lydia  and  Caria  in  the 
plain  of  the  Maeander;  and  near  the  lower  part  of 
its  course  it  flows  through  Caria  itself  (/cal  Kap'iau 
auTi}u,  according  to  the  emended  text),  that  part 
which  is  now  occupied  by  the  lonians,  and  enters 
the  sea  between  Miletus  and  Priene.  Herodotus 
places  in  Caria  not  only  Miletus  and  Myus,  but  also 
Priene,  which  is  north  of  the  Maeander  (i.  142). 
It  seems,  then,  a fair  conclusion  that  the  Carians 
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once  possessed  all  the  plain  of  the  Maeander  in  its 
middle  and  lower  course,  and  that  the  Messogis  was 
their  northern  limit.  Immediately  south  of  the 
Maeander,  says  Strabo  (p.  650),  all  is  Carian,  the 
Carians  there  not  being  mingled  with  the  Lydians, 
but  being  by  themselves,  except  as  to  the  sea-coast 
parts  which  the  Myusii  and  Milesians  have  appro- 
priated. In  Strabo’s  time,  then,  or  according  to  the 
authorities  that  Strabo  followed,  the  stock  of  purer 
Carians  commenced  immediately  south  of  the  Mae- 
ander, and  there  were  only  traces  of  the  former  popu  • 
lation  in  the  plain  on  the  north  side  of  the  river. 
On  the  north-east  Caria  bordered  on  Phrygia.  Strabo 
(p.  663)  makes  Canira  on  the  upper  Maeander  the 
boundary  between  Phrygia  and  Caria.  The  range 
of  Cadmus  forms  a natural  boundary  to  Caria  on  the 
north-east,  occupying  the  country  between  the  upper 
basin  of  the  Maeander  and  of  the  Indus,  one  of  the 
large  rivers  which  enters  the  sea  on  the  south  coast 
of  Caria.  The  natural  limit  of  Caria  on  the  east 
would  be  the  high  land  that  bounds  the  basin  of  the 
Indus  on  the  west,  and  not  the  range  of  Daedala, 
which  is  in  Lycia  (Strab.  p.  664),  and  forms  the 
eastern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  or  Calbis 
of  Strabo.  But  the  most  eastern  place  on  the  coast 
of  Caria,  according  to  Strabo,  is  Daedala,  east  of  the 
Indus,  and  north  of  Daedala  is  the  mountain  range 
that  has  the  same  name.  According  to  this  geo- 
grapher, the  small  river  Glaucus,  which  enters  the 
bay  of  Glaucus,  is  the  eastern  boundary  of  Caria  on 
the  south  coast,  and  thus  he  includes  within  Caria, 
at  least  the  lower  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Indus  or 
Calbis,  and  the  towns  of  Daedala,  Araxa,  and  that 
of  Calynda,  though  the  site  of  Calynda  is  not  certain. 
[Calynda.] 

The  whole  coast  of  Caria,  including  the  bays,  is 
estimated  at  4900  stadia.  (Strab.  p.  651.)  The 
part  of  the  south  coast  from  Daedala  westward  to 
Mount  Phoenix,  opposite  to  the  small  island  Elaeussa, 
and  to  the  northern  extremity  of  Rhodes,  1500  sta- 
dia in  length,  was  called  the  Peraea.  This  Peraea 
belonged  to  the  Rhodians,  and  is  accordingly  some- 
times called  ^ irepaia  twv  PoS'kov  (Polyb.  xvii.  2), 
who  appear  to  have  had  part  of  this  coast  at  least 
from  a very  early  period;  for  Scylax  (p.  38)  men- 
tions a tract  south  of  Cnidus  as  belonging  to  the 
Rhodians. 

The  Carians  maintained  that  they  were  an  au- 
tochthonous continental  people,  the  original  inhabit- 
ants of  Caria,  and  that  they  had  always  this  name. 
As  a proof  of  it,  they  pointed  to  the  temple  of  the 
Carian  Zeus  at  Mylasa,  which  was  open  to  the 
Lydians  and  Mysians  also,  for  Lydus  and  Mysus 
were  the  brothers  of  Car.  (Herod,  i.  171.)  The 
proof  might  show  that  there  was  some  fraternity 
among  these  three  nations,  but  certainly  it  would 
not  prove  that  the  Carians  were  autochthonous  in 
Caria.  But  the  Cretans  had  a different  story.  They 
said  that  the  Cares  inhabited  the  islands  of  the  Ae- 
gean, and  were  subject  to  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  being 
then  called  Leleges,  but  they  paid  no  tribute.  They 
were  a warlike  race,  and  manned  the  ships  of  Minos. 
They  were  afterwards  driven  from  the  islands  by  the 
Dorians  and  lonians,  and  so  came  to  the  mainland. 
Strabo  (p.  661)  follows  this  tradition,  and  adds  that 
the  continental  people  whom  they  displaced  were 
themselves  Leleges  and  Pelasgi.  But  this  tradition 
does  not  explain  the  origin  of  the  name  Carians.  In 
the  Iliad  (x.  428),  Cares,  Leleges,  Caucones,  and 
Pelasgi  are  mentioned  among  the  Trojan  auxiliaries ; 
and  we  may  assume  them  all  to  be  continental 
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people.  The  Leleges  [Leleges]  seem  to  have  once 
occupied  a considerable  part  of  the  west  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  Strabo  fp.  611)  observes,  that  “ in  all 
Caria  and  in  Miletus  tombs  of  the  Leleges,  and  forts 
and  vestiges  of  buildings,  are  shown.”  The  true 
conclusion  seems  to  be  that  Cares  and  Leleges  are 
different  peoples  or  nations,  whatever  relationship 
there  may  have  been  between  them.  In  proof  of 
the  former  occupation  of  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean  by  Carians,  Thucydides  (i.  8)  states  that 
when  the  Athenians,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  re- 
moved all  the  dead  bodies  from  the  sacred  island  of 
Delos,  above  half  appeared  to  be  Carians,  who  were 
recognised  by  their  arms,  which  were  buried  with 
them,  and  by  the  manner  of  their  interment,  which 
was  the  same  that  they  used  when  Thucydides  wrote. 
He  states  that  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  islands  of 
the  Aegean  were  pirates,  and  they  were  Carians  and 
Phoenicians.  According  to  him,  Minos  expelled 
the  Carians  from  the  Cyclades  (i.  4), which  is  not  the 
tradition  that  Herodotus  followed.  The  Carians  of 
Homer  occupied  Miletus,  and  the  banks  of  the 
]\Iaeander,  and  the  heights  of  Mycale;  and  con- 
sequently, according  to  Homer,  they  were  both 
north  and  south  of  this  river.  Strabo  even  makes 
the  original  inhabitants  of  Ephesus  to  have  been 
Cares  and  Leleges. 

Within  the  limits  of  Caria  was  a people  named 
Caunii,  who  had  a town  Caunus,  on  the  south 
coast.  Herodotus  (i.  171)  believed  them  to  be 
autochthonous,  but  they  said  that  they  came  from 
Crete.  Herodotus  also  says  that  they  approximated 
in  language  to  the  Carian  nation,  or  the  Carians  to 
them;  he  could  not  tell  which.  But  in  customs 
they  differed  from  the  Carians  and  from  every  other 
people.  The  remark  about  the  language  is  not 
very  clear,  but  as  Herodotus  was  a native  of  Caria, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  be  right  as  to  the  fact  of 
some  resemblance  between  the  languages  of  these 
two  people. 

The  settlements  of  the  lonians  in  Asia  displaced 
the  Carians  from  ]\Iycale,  near  which  Priene  was 
built,  from  Myus  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander, 
and  from  the  territory  of  Miletus,  which,  according 
to  Homer,  was  a Carian  city  (II.  ii.  866).  The 
Dorians  drove  them  from  Halicarnassus,  from  Cnidus 
and  the  Triopia,  and  probably  the  Dorians  found  the 
Carians  in  the  island  of  Cos,  which  they  also  seized. 
The  possessions  of  the  Ehodians  on  the  south  coast 
probably  belong  to  the  same  epoch.  But  it  vras  only 
the  sea-coast  that  the  early  Greek  settlers  occupied, 
according  to  their  usual  practice,  and  not  all  the 
sea-coast,  for  in  the  time  of  Xerxes  (b.  c.  480),  the 
Carians  contributed  70  ships  to  the  Persian  fleet, 
and  the  Dorians  of  Caria  supplied  only  thirty. 
Homer  designates  the  Carians  by  the  epithet  Bap- 
€apo(pwyct)i/  (II.  ii.  865),  the  exact  meaning  of  which 
is  a difficulty  to  us,  as  it  was  to  Strabo  and  others 
of  his  countrymen  (p.  661).  We  may  conclude  that 
there  was  some  intermixture  between  the  Greek 
settlers  and  the  Carians,  as  is  always  the  case  when 
two  peoples  live  near  one  another.  But  the  Carians 
maintained  their  language,  though  many  Greek 
words  were  introduced  into  it,  as  Strabo  says  (p.  662), 
on  the  authority  of  Philippus,  who  wTote  a history 
of  the  Carians.  The  Carians  lived  in  small  towns 
or  villages  (Kcti/xai),  united  in  a kind  of  federation. 
Their  place  of  meeting  was  a spot  in  the  interior, 
where  the  Macedonians,  after  the  time  of  Alexander, 
founded  the  colony  of  Stratonicea.  They  met  at  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Chrysaoreus  to  sacrifice  and  to  deli- 
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berate  on  their  common  interests.  The  federation 
was  called  Chrysaoreum,  consisting  of  the  several 
comae  ; and  those  who  had  the  most  comae  had  the 
superiority  in  the  vote,  an  expression  that  admits 
more  interpretations  than  one.  This  federation 
existed  after  the  Macedonian  conquest,  for  the  people 
of  Stratonicea  were  members  of  the  federation,  by 
virtue  of  their  territorial  position,  as  Strabo  observes 
(p.  660),  though  they  were  not  Carians.  The  Carians 
may  have  formed  this  confederation  after  they  were 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  lonians  and  Dorians. 
This  temple  was  at  least  purely  Carian,  and  not  a 
common  temple  like  that  at  Mylasa,  mentioned 
above.  The  Carians,  at  the  time  of  the  Persian 
conquest  of  Caria,  had  also  a Zeus  Stratios,  whose 
temple  was  at  Labranda.  (Herod,  v.  119.) 

The  Carians  were  included  in  the  Lydian  king- 
dom of  Croesus  (Herod,  i.  28),  as  well  as  the 
Dorians  who  had  settled  in  their  country.  On  the 
overthrow  of  Croesus  by  Cyrus,  they  passed  under 
Persian  dominion,  without  making  any  great  resist- 
ance (Herod,  i.  174);  and  they  were  included  in 
the  first  nome  of  Darius  with  the  Lycians  and  others. 
(Herod,  iii.  90.)  In  the  Ionian  revolt  (b.  c.  499) 
the  Carians  made  a brave  resistance  to  the  Persians. 
They  fought  a great  battle  with  the  Persians  south 
of  the  Maeander,  on  the  river  Marsyas,  and  though 
the  Carians  were  defeated,  the  enemy  lost  a great 
number  of  men.  In  a’  second  battle  the  Carians 
fared  still  worse,  but  the  Milesians,  who  had  joined 
them,  were  the  chief  sufferers.  At  last,  the  Persian 
commander  Daurises  felt  into  an  ambuscade  by 
night,  which  the  Carians  laid  for  him  in  Pedasus, 
and  perished  with  his  men.  The  commander  of  the 
Carians  in  this  ambuscade  was  Heracleides,  of  My- 
lasa, a Greek.  In  this  war  we  see  that  Carians 
and  Greeks  fought  side  by  side  (Herod,  v.  1 19 — 121). 
After  the  capture  of  Miletus  (b.  c.  494),  the  Per- 
sians received  the  submission  of  some  of  the  Carian 
cities,  and  compelled  the  submission  of  the  rest. 
(Herod,  vi.  25.) 

The  Persians  established  kingly  government  in 
Caria,  and  under  their  protection  there  was  a dynasty 
of  Carian  princes,  who  may,  however,  have  been  of 
Greek  stock.  Halicarnassus  was  the  residence  of 
these  kings.  [Halicarnassus.]  Artemisia,  the 
daughter  of  Lygdamis,  and  of  a Cretan  mother,  ac- 
companied Xerxes  to  the  battle  of  Salamis  with  five 
ships  (Herod,  vii.  99).  She  was  more  of  a man 
than  a woman.  The  Athenians,  during  their  naval 
supremacy,  made  the  people  of  the  Carian  coast  tri- 
butary, but  they  did  not  succeed  in  establishing 
their  tyranny  in  the  interior.  (Thucyd.  ii.  9,  iii.  19.) 
When  Alexander,  in  his  Persian  expedition,  entered 
Caria,  Ada,  queen  of  the  Carians,  who  had  been 
deprived  of  the  royal  authority,  surrendered  to  him 
Alin  da,  a town  in  the  interior,  and  the  strongest  place 
in  Caria.  Alexander  rewarded  her  by  re-establish- 
ing her  as  queen  of  all  Caria,  for  she  was  entitled  to 
it  as  the  sister  and  widow  of  her  brother  Idrieus. 
(Arrian,  Anab.  i.  23 ; Diod.  xvii.  24.)  It  seems 
that  the  early  Macedonian  kings  of  Egypt  somehow 
got  a footing  somewhere  in  Caria.  (Polyb.  iii.  2.) 
After  the  Komans  had  finally  defeated  Antiochus, 
king  of  Syria  (b.  c.  190),  who  seems  to  have  added 
Caria  to  his  dominions,  the  Eomans  gave  part  of 
Caria  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  part  to 
the  Ehodians.  (Polyb.  xxii.  27  ; Liv.  xxxvii.  56  ; 
Appian,  Syr.  c.  44.)  According  to  the  terms  of  the 
Senatusconsultum,  as  reported  by  Livy,  the  Eomans 
gave  to  Eumenes,  Caria  called  Hydrela,  and  the 
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territory  of  Hydrela  which  lies  towards  Phrygia, 
with  the  forts  and  villages  on  the  Maeander,  with 
the  exception  of  such  places  as  were  free  before  the 
war  with  Antiochus.  They  gave  to  the  Rhodians 
the  part  of  Caria  which  was  nearest  to  them,  and 
the  parts  towards  Pisidia,  except  those  towns  which 
were  free  before  the  war  with  king  Antiochus  in 
Asia.  But  the  Romans  took  from  the  Rhodians 
their  Carian  possessions  after  the  war  with  king 
Perseus  (b.  c.  168) ; or,  as  Polybius  (xxx.  5)  ex- 
presses it,  they  made  those  Carians  free  whom  they 
had  put  under  the  Rhodians  after  the  defeat  of 
Antiochus.  (Liv.  xliv.  15.)  About  b.  c.  129  the 
Romans  added  Caria  to  their  province  of  Asia ; but 
the  Peraea  was  reserved  for  the  Rhodians,  if  Strabo’s 
statement  applies  to  his  own  time.  Caunus  at  least 
was  given  to  the  Rhodians  by  SuUa.  (Cic.  ad  Q. 
Fr.i.  1.  § 11.) 

The  Carians  are  represented  by  the  Greeks  as  a 
warlike  race ; and  Herodotus  (i.  171 ),  whom  Strabo 
copies,  says  that  the  Greeks  adopted  the  fashion  of 
helmet  plumes  from  them,  handles  for  the  shields, 
and  devices  on  the  shields.  They  were  not  a nation 
of  traders,  like  the  Greeks.  They  served  as  mer- 
cenary troops,  and,  of  course,  would  serve  anybody 
who  would  pay  them  well ; and  they  were  reproached 
with  this  practice  by  the  Greeks,  who,  however,  fol- 
lowed it  themselves.  Apries,  the  king  of  Egypt,  had 
a body  of  Carians  and  lonians  in  his  service  (Herod, 
ii.  163);  and  Psammenitus,  the  son  of  Amasis,  had 
also  Hellenic  and  Carian  troops  (Herod,  iii.  11). 

The  great  plain  of  Caria  is  the  valley  of  the 
Maeander,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  range  called 
hlessogis  The  range  of  Cadmus,  or  some  high 
range  that  is  connected  with  it,  appears  to  run 
through  Caria  southward,  then  west,  and  to  ter- 
minate in  the  peninsula  in  which  Halicarnassus  is 
situated.  This  high  land,  called  Lide,  forms  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  Gulf  of  Ceramicus,  and  is 
parallel  to  the  south  coast  of  Caria  and  near  it ; for 
there  are  only  a few  small  streams  that  flow  from 
the  southern  slope  to  the  south  coast,  while  three 
considerable  streams  run  from  the  north  slope  and 
join  the  Maeander  on  the  left  bank,  the  Kara  Su, 
perhaps  the  Mossinus  or  Mosynus,  the  Arpa  Su, 
the  Harpasus,  and  the  Tshina  Chi,  the  Marsyas, 
which  rises  in  the  tract  called  Idrias  (Herod,  v. 
118).  The  valley  of  the  Calbis  or  Indus  is  sepa- 
rated by  the  high  lands  of  Cadmus  and  by  its  con- 
tinuation from  the  basin  of  the  Meander,  though  the 
lower  part  of  this  valley  is  included  in  Caria  by  the 
ancient  geographers.  The  valleys  of  these  three 
streams,  which  run  at  right  angles  to  the  direction 
of  the  Maeander,  are  separated  by  tracts  of  high 
land  which  are  offsets  from  the  central  range  of 
Caria.  One  of  these  transverse  ranges,  which  forms 
the  western  boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas, 
is  the  Latmus;  and  the  high  lands  called  Grion 
occupy  the  peninsula  between  the  bay  of  lasus  and 
the  bay  of  Latmus. 

This  general  direction  of  the  mountain  ranges  has 
determined  the  irregular  form  of  the  western  coast 
of  Caria.  On  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  ]\Iiletus 
was  the  bay  of  Latmus,  so  called  from  the  neigh- 
bouring range  of  Latmus,  but  the  bay  has  disap- 
peared, and  a large  tract  of  sea  has  been  fllled  up 
by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  which  once  en- 
tered the.  sea  on  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
LaCtfeus.  (Chandler,  Travels  in  Asia  Minor,  ^c. 
vol.  i.  ch.  53,  French  ed. ; Maeander.)  South  of 
the  bay  of  Latmus  was  the  bay  of  lasus,  also  called 
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Sinus  Bargylieticus,  the  northern  side  of  which  ter- 
minated. in  the  promontory  Posidium,  and  the  southern 
side  was  the  north  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hali«. 
camassus.  The  Ceramicus  (Kepapeinhs  udKiros, 
Herod,  i.  174),  or  Doris  of  Pliny,  now  the  Gulf  of 
Boodroon,  is  a deep  inlet,  the  north  side  of  which  is 
formed  by  the  mountain  range  already  described  as 
running  through  Caria  from  east  to  west,  and  ter- 
minating in  the  peninsula  of  Halicarnassus.  The 
southern  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  by  the  long 
Triopian  peninsula,  at  the  western  extremity  of 
which  Cnidos  was  situated;  and  in  the  mouth 
of  the  gulf  is  the  long  narrow  island  of  Cos,  which 
looks  like  a fragment  of  the  mountains  of  the  con- 
tinent. The  peninsula  of  Cnidos  is  contracted  to 
a narrow  neck  in  two  places,  and  thus  is  divided 
into  two  peninsulas.  The  more  eastern  of  these  two 
necks  seems  to  be  the  termination  of  the  Triopian 
peninsula  [Bubassus],  which  forms  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  picturesque  gulf  of  Syme.  The 
south  side  is  formed  by  another  peninsula,  a con- 
tinuation of  a mountain  range  from  the  interior  of 
Caria,  which  terminates  on  the  coast,  opposite  to  the 
island  Elaeussa,  in  Mount  Phoenix,  which  Ptolemy 
(v.  2)  enters  in  his  list  as  one  of  the  great  moun- 
tains of  the  western  side  of  Asia;  and  it  is  the 
highest  mountain  in  those  parts  (Strab.  p.  652). 
The  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians  commenced  at  Phoenix 
and  ran  eastward  along  the  coast  between  the  moun- 
tains of  the  interior  and  the  sea  (Strab.  pp.  651, 
652).  The  bay  of  Syme  has  a rugged  and  uneven 
coast,  and  itself  contains  several  other  bays,  which 
Mela,  proceeding  from  east  to  west  in  his  description 
of  the  coast  of  Caria  (i.  1 6),  names  in  the  foUowing 
order : — Thymnias,  Schoenus,  and  Bubessius.  The 
Thymnias,  then,  is  the  bay  right  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Syme,  bounded  on  the  north  side  by  the 
promontory  Aphrodisium;  the  Schoenus  is  the  next 
bay  further  north ; and  the  bay  of  Bubassus  is  the 
bay  north  of  the  Schoenus,  and  the  termination  of 
the  gulf  of  Syme.  Close  to  this  bay  of  Bubassus  is 
the  narrow  neck  of  land  which  connects  the  Cnidian 
peninsula  with  the  mainland.  (See  Hamilton’s 
Asia  Minor,  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  77.)  Some  geographers 
place  the  bay  of  Bubassus  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Triopian  peninsula,  where  also  the  land  is  contracted 
to  a narrow  neck ; but  if  the  Cnidian  isthmus 
of  Herodotus  is  rightly  determined,  this  is  not  the 
bay  of  Bubassus.  [Bubassus.]  If  this  is  the  right 
position  of  the  Bubassus,  the  Bubassie  of  Herodotus 
(i.  174)  is  the  long  peninsula  to  the  east  of  the 
Triopia,  or  the  rocky  tract  that  contains  the  moun- 
tain Phoenix.  And  this  peninsula  is  what  Diodorus 
(v.  60,  62)  calls  the  Chersonesus  opposite  to  the 
Rhodians ; Pliny  also  (xxxi.  2)  speaks  of  the 
Chersonesus  Rhodia.  This  peninsula,  or  Rhodian 
Chersonese,  terminates  in  the  Dog’s  Tomb  (Cynos- 
sema)  or  Ass’  jaw  (Onugnathos),  right  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  in  the  Paridion  pro- 
montory perhaps  of  Pliny  opposite  to  the  island  of 
Syme.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28,  and  Mela,  i.  16.) 

The  neck  of  this  Rhodian  Chersonese  is  the 
narrow  tract  between  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Syme 
and  a land-locked  bay  on  the  east,  at  the  head  of 
which  was  the  town  of  Physcus.  Between  this  last- 
mentioned  bay  and  another  small  bay,  Panormus,  to 
the  east,  is  another  Chersonesus;  and  further  east, 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Calbis  and  the  gulf  of 
Glaucus,  Maori,  is  another  Chersonesus,  which  ter- 
minates in  the  promontory  Pedalium  or  Artemisium. 
The  irregular  coast  of  Caria  is  most  picturesque, 
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and  in  some  parts  the  rocks  rise  abruptly  fi-om  the 
sea. 

There  was  a road  from  Physcus  in  the  Peraea  of 
the  Ehodians  to  Ephesus.  The  distances  were, 
from  Physcus  to  Lagina,  in  the  territory  of  Stra- 
tonicea,  850  stadia;  to  Alabanda,  250  ; to  the 
passage  of  the  I\Iaeander,  80  stadia:  in  all  1180 
stadia  from  Physcus  to  the  Maeander  (Artemi- 
dorus,  quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  663).  At  the  Maeander 
Strabo  places  the  limits  (opot)  of  Caria,  an  expression 
which  may  seem  to  support  Groskurd’s  emendation 
mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  article. 

Though  a large  part  of  Garia  is  mountainous,  it 
contains  some  extensive  valleys  and  a great  deal  of 
good  land  in  the  basin  of  the  Maeander  and  its 
tributary  streams.  The  Peraea  is  a beautiful  country, 
and  contains  some  fertile  tracts.  There  is  still  a 
good  deal  of  timber  on  the  hills  in  many  parts  of 
Garia,  firs,  oaks,  and  many  fine  plane  trees.  The 
country  produces  good  grain  and  fruits,  the  fig  and 
the  olive.  The  vine  grows  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
trees.  Oil  is  made  in  Caria.  The  variation  in 
altitude  causes  a great  difference  in  climate,  for  the 
higher  tracts  are  cold,  wintry,  and  snow-covered, 
while  it  is  hot  in  the  lower  grounds.  In  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Mosynus  it  is  still  winter  in  the  month 
of  March.  Some  sheep  are  fed  in  Caria;  and  we 
may  conclude  that,  as  kliletus  was  noted  for  its 
wool,  the  high  lands  of  Caria  formerly  fed  a great 
number  of  sheep.  The  green  slopes  near  Alabanda, 
Arab  Hissd,  in  the  valley  of  the  Marsyas,  are  now 
covered  with  flocks.  The  limestone  of  the  country 
furnished  excellent  building  material;  and  there  are 
hot  springs  and  gaseous  flames.  (Fellows,  Dis- 
<?overies  in  Lycia,  Asia  Minor,  ^c.)  The  palm 
tree  grows  luxuriantly,  and  the  orange  about  the 
ancient  Halicarnassus.  The  wine  of  Cnidus  was 
highly  esteemed  in  ancient  times. 

The  islands  off  the  Carian  coast  are  too  remote 
to  be  considered  as  appendages  of  the  mainland, 
with  the  exception  perhaps  of  Cos,  already  men- 
tioned, and  the  island  of  Syme,  which  is  off  the 
bay  of  Thymnias.  There  are  many  small  rocky 
islands  along  the  coast.  The  numerous  towns  are 
described  under  their  several  heads.  [G.  L.] 

CARIATAE  (KoptaraqStrab.xi.  p.  517),  a small 
to^  of  Bactriana  which  was  destroyed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  It  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
the  place  where  Callisthenes  was  secured  by  Alex- 
ander’s guards.  (Arrian,  Anah.  iv.  14;  Curt.  viii. 
5.  § 8;  Plut.  Alex.  55.)  [V.] 

CARILOCUS  (^Charlieu),  a town  of  the  Aedui, 
according  to  some  of  the  Latin  texts  of  Ptolemy ; 
but  the  name  is  said  not  to  appear  in  any  of  the 
Greek  texts,  which  is  suspicious.  Nor  is  it  men- 
tioned by  any  ancient  writer.  It  appears  under  the 
name  of  Cams  locus  in  the  documents  of  the  10th 
century.  Charlieu  is  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
Loire,  between  Sernwr  and  Roanw.  [G.  L.] 

CARINE.  [Carexe.] 

C ARISA  or  C ARISSA  (Coins : Kapuraa,  Ptol.  ii. 
4.  § 13:  Regia  Carissa  cognomine  Aurelia,  Plin.  iii. 
1 . s.  3 : Ru.  with  inscriptions  at  Carixa,  near  Bornos, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Seville),  a city  of  the  Tur- 
detani  in  Hispania  Baetica,  in  the  conventus  of 
Gades,  having  the  civitas  Latina.  Several  of  its 
coins  are  extant.  (Caro,  Ant.  Hup.  iii.  19 ; Morales, 
Antig.  p.  8,  b.;  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  285, 
vol.  iii.  p.  30 ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  8,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  1 6 ; 
$estini,  pp.  20,  38;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16).  [P.  S.] 

CAR^LAEI,  a triba  of  the  Minaei  [Minaei], 
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mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  probably  the 
same  as  the  'AKapfidv  fiacriXeiov  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16),  which  Forster  identifies  with  the  modem  town 
Karn-al-Manzil  in  the  Hedjaz  between  Tayif  and 
MeTcka,  about  50  miles  SE.  of  the  latter  (^Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  133,  134,  vol.  ii.  pp.  255 — 258).  [G.W.] 

CA'RMALAS  (KappaKas),  a Cappadocian  river. 
Strabo  (p.  537)  says  that  in  Cataonia  there  is  a hill 
fort,  Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas 
runs.  Then  he  says,  in  Sargarausene  of  Cappa- 
docia, there  is  a small  town  Herpa,  and  a river  Car- 
malas, “ which  also  flows  into  Cilicia;”  that  is  like 
the  Pyramus,  which  he  has  described  a little  before. 
And  again,  king  Ariarathes  dammed  up  the  Car- 
malas, but  it  burst  the  dike  and  damaged  some 
land  about  Mallus  in  Cilicia,  which  is  near  the 
coast  (p.  539).  There  is  great  confusion  here,  for 
Sargarausene  is  one  of  the  northern  divisions  of 
Cappadocia.  In  another  passage  (p.  663)  Strabo 
fixes  a place  called  Herphae,  which  seems  to  be 
the  same  name  as  Herpa,  in  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Finally,  Ptolemy  (v.  6,  7)  places  a 
town  Carmala  in  Melitene  and  near  the  junction  of 
the  Melas  and  the  Euphrates.  Some  geographers 
have  assumed  from  this  that  the  Carmalas  and  the 
Melas  are  the  same  river;  and  that  Strabo  is  mis- 
taken about  the  Carmalas  flowing  into  Cilicia.  This 
cannot  be  admitted,  though  it  is  true  that  there  is 
confusion  in  the  passages  quoted  from  Strabo.  If 
the  Carmalas  is  a river  of  Cataonia,  it  must  be 
a branch  of  the  Pyramus,  and  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  Pyramus  is  marked  Charma  Su  in  somq 
maps.  [G.  L.J 

CARMA'NA.  [Carmania.] 

CARklA'NIA  {Kappavia,  Strab.  xv.  p.  7'2G;- 
Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  28,  Ind.  32;  Pol.  xi.  32;  Stejdi. 

B. ;  Plin.  vi.  23;  Marcian,  Peripl.  p.  20;  Ptol.  vi. 
8;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  an  extensive  province  of 
Asia  along  the  northern  side  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
extending  from  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareeh  or 

C.  Task)  on  the  E.  to  the  river  Bagradas  (^Nabend) 
on  the  W.  According  to  Marcian,  the  distance  be^ 
tween  these  points  was  4250  stadia.  It  appears  to, 
have  comprehended  the  coast  line  of  the  modem 
Laristdn,  Kirman,  and  Moghostdn.  (Bumes’  Map^ 
1834.)  It  was  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Parthia  and 
Ariana,  on  the  E.  by  Drangiana  and  Gedrosia,  on  the 
S.  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  on  the  W.  by  Persis.  It 

a district  but  little  known  to  the  ancients, 
though  mentioned  in  Alexander’s  expedition  against 
India,  in  Nearchus’s  voyage,  and  in  the  wars  of 
Antiochus  and  Ptolemy. 

Ptolemy  divides  Carmania  into  Carmania  Deserta 
and  Carmania.  In  the  former,  which  was  the- 
inland  country,  now  called  Kirman,  he  mentions 
no  towns  or  rivers,  but  gives  simply  a list  of  places 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  In  Car- 
mania,  or  Carmania  Vera,  as  it  has  been  called  by 
the  old  geographers,  he  mentions  many  rivers  and 
places,  which  have  been  identified  with  more  or  less 
certainty.  The  principal  mountain  ranges  were  the 
Mt.  Semiramidis  (ppos  ^eptpapiSos,  Arrian,  Peripl. ; 
Marcian,  p.  20),  perhaps  that  now  called  Gebal 
Shemil,  a high  land  on  the  coast  at  the  narrowest 
part  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  on  the  confines  of 
Gedrosia,  a mountain  named  Strongylus.  The  prin- 
cipal capes  were  Carpella  (either  C.  Bombareek  or 
C.  Task),  the  eastern  extremity  of  a mountain  which 
terminated  at  the  entrance  of  Paragon  Bay;  Har- 
mozon  (^Kokistug  ?),  and  Tarsia,  near  the  Persian 
frontier  ((7.  Series  or  Ras^ehJerd  f),  The  chief 
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rivers  were  the  Aaamis,  Andanis,  or  Addanis  (Jbra- 
him  Rvd),  which  flows  down  from  the  Persian  moun- 
tains, and  falls  into  the  Persian  Gulf  near  Har- 
mozon;  the  Corius  or  Carius  (either  the  Shur  or 
Div  Rud),  and  the  Bagrada  (Nahend). 

Ptolemy  divides  the  territory  of  Carmania  into 
several  subdivisions,  the  names  of  which  are  not  met 
with  in  other  authors;  they  are  the  Rudiana  or  Ag- 
dinitis,  Cabedena,  Paraepaphitis,  and  Modomastite. 
Other  names  which  he  mentions,  as  the  Camelo- 
bosci,  are  merely  descriptive  of  the  occupation  or 
mode  of  life  of  particular  tribes.  The  inhabita,nts  of 
Carmania  were  called  Carmanii  (Kapfiduioi,  Diod.  ii. 
2,  Tacit,  vi.  36)  or  Carmani  (Kapixavo'i,  Polyb.  v.  79 ; 
Mel.  iii.  8 ; Plin.  vi.  26,  &c.),  and  comprehended 
several  nations,  or  probably  tribes,  whose  names  are 
given  by  Ptolemy.  They  appear  to  have  been  a 
warlike  independent  race,  exhibiting,  according  to 
Strabo  (xv.  p.  727)  and  Arrian  (Itid.  38),  a great 
resemblance  in  their  manners  and  customs  to  the 
Medians  and  Persians.  Little  more  is  known  of  the 
various  cities  which  are  placed  in  Carmania  by  an- 
cient writers  than  of  the  subdivisions  of  that  terri- 
tory, according  to  its  nations  or  races.  Ptolemy 
mentions  Harmuza,  whose  name  implies  a Persian 
origin,  and  which  was  visited,  if  not  founded,  by 
Nearchus  (Arrian,  Ind  33),  and  Tarsiana,  on  the 
coast;  and  Arrian  (^Ind.  37)  adds  Sidodone;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  Ora,  Cophanta,  Throasca 
or  Oroasca,  Sabis,  Alexandreia,  and  Carmana,  The 
latter  is  called  by  Ptolemy  Metropolis  ()U7jTpd7ro\ty), 
and  is  without  doubt  the  town  now  called  Kwman, 
which  gives  its  name  to  the  whole  province  of  Kir- 
man.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  a 
place  of  wealth  and  luxury. 

Along  the  coast  of  Carmania  were  several  islands, 
Organa,  Cataea,  Aphrodisias,  and  Qoracta  or  Oorac- 
tha,  Carmana  or  Carminna,  about  which,  however, 
little  more  is  known  than  their  names. 

The  ancient  accounts  of  the  province  of  Carmania 
speak  of  it  as  a land  fruitful  in  coni  and  wine  (Strab. 
XV,  p.  726;  Arrian,  Ana6.  vi.  28,  Ind,  i.  32;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Curt.  ix.  10),  but  it  appears  that 
the  olive  could  not  be  cultivated  there  (Strab., 
Arrian,  Ii.  cc.);  but  from  its  mountainous  and  rugged 
character  its  wealth  in  minerals  was  probably  the 
greatest  Silver,  copper,  and  cimiabar  are  mentioned 
among  its  productions,  and  even  gold  was  found  in 
some  of  its  water-courses.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  vi. 
23.  s.  26.)  The  land  also  possessed  abundance  of 
wild  asses,  but  few  horses.  (Strab.  Z.  c.;  Vincent, 
Fc^^re  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  &c.)  [V.] 

CARMEL,  a city  of  Judah,  mentioned  between 
Maon  and  Ziph,  in  Joshua  (xv.  55),  the  same  that 
occurs  with  Maon  in  the  history  of  David.  (1  Sam. 
XXV.  2.)  The  three  sites  retain  their  ancient  names, 
and  are  found  two  or  three  hours  south  of  Hebron, 
Kurmel  lying  between  the  other  two  1^  hour  dis- 
tant from  Zif,  and  only  half  an  hour  from  Mam. 
The  ruins  of  Kurmel  are  very  extensive.  (Robinson, 
Bih.  Res.  vol  ii.  pp.  196 — 200.)  [G.  W.} 

CARMELUS  MONS  (XepixijX,  Kdp/i7jAos,LXX.; 
KdppLrjKos,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  758  ; Kapp.i)\iov  opos, 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiiu  15.  § 4),  a mountain  in  Palestine, 
insignificant  in  height  and  extent,  but  celebrated  in 
history,  sacred  and  profane.  It  forms  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Khaifa,  and  separates  the 
great  western  plain  of  Philistia  from  the  Plain  of 
Esdraelon  and  the  coast  of  Phoenicia.  It  falls  ab- 
ruptly to  the  sea,  and  its  blutf  head  forms  a bold 
promontory.  From  this  point  it  rises  rapidly  to  the 
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elevation  of  about  1,500  feet,  and  runs  in  a south- 
easterly direction  for  about  18  miles,  where  it  is 
connected  by  a range  of  lower  hills  with  the  great 
range  that  passes  down  the  whole  of  Palestine, 
known  in  its  various  parts  under  various  appella- 
tions, as  the  Mountain  of  Samaria,  Mount  Ephraim, 
the  Hill  country  of  Judaea,  and  the  Mountains  of 
Hebron.  It  is  a limestone  formation,  and  was 
formerly  celebrated  for  its  fertility,  as  its  name  im- 
plies. 

In  the  division  of  the  land  among  the  1 2 tribes,  it 
formed  the  southern  boundary  of  Asher  {Josh.  xix. 
68),  and  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  Holy  Scriptures  for 
the  sacrifice  of  Elijah  (2  Kings,  xxiii.),  and  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  owes  its  fame  for  sanctity 
among  the  Pagans  to  the  tradition  of  that  miracle. 

• It  is  mentioned  by  lamblichus,  in  his  life  of  Py- 
thagoras, as  a mountain  of  pre-eminent  sanctity, 
where  this  philosopher  passed  some  time  in  solitude, 
in  a temple.  He  was  seen  there  by  the  crew  of  an 
Egyptian  vessel,  descending  from  the  summit  of  the 
Mount,  walking  leisurely,  without  turning  back,  un- 
impeded by  the  precipitous  and  difficult  rocks.  He 
went  on  board  their  vessel  and  sailed  with  them  for 
Egypt  (cap.  3). 

It  was  on  this  mountain  that  Vespasian  consulted 
the  oracle  (Oraculum  Carmeli  Dei,  Suet.  Vesp.  5). 
Tacitus  also  informs  us  that  there  was  a god  syno- 
nymous with  the  mountain.  He  adds  “ Nec  simu- 
lacrum Deo  aut  templum,  sic  tradidere  majores; 
aram  tantum  et  reverentiam”  {Hist.  ii.  78).  The 
altar  was  doubtless  the  traditional  site  of  that 
erected  by  Elijah,  the  memory  of  which  has  been 
preserved  by  the  natives  to  this  day,  at  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  range.  The  celebrated  con- 
vent at  the  north-western  extremity  is  said  to  mark 
the  spot  where  Elijah  and  Elisha  had  their  abode. 
(Reland,  Palest,  p.  327 — 330;  Ritter,  Erdkunde 
von  Asien,  vol.  viii.  p.  705,  &c.) 

Pliny  speaiks  of  “ Promontorium  Carmelum  et  in 
monte  oppidum  eodem  nomine,  quondam  Acbatana 
dictum  ” (v.  19.  s.  17).  Possibly  he  means  the  town 
of  PoKPHYRiUM,  now  Khoifa,  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain.  [G.  W.] 

CARMO  {Kdppwv,  Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ; Eth.  Car- 
moneusis:  Carmona'),  a strongly  fortified  city  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  ENK  of  Hispalis,  at  the  distance 
of  22  M.P.  on  the  road  to  Emerita  {I tin.  Ant.  p.  414), 
on  a hill  by  the  side  of  a S.  tributary  of  the  Baetis, 
now  called  the  Corhones.  It  is  first  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  headquarters  of  the  rebellion  in  Baeturia, 
B.  c.  197  (Liv.  xxxiii.  21 ; validas  urheSy  Carmonem 
et  Bardonem),  and  again  in  the  Julian  Civil  War, 
when  Caesar  calls  it  by  far  the  strongest  city  in  the 
whole  province  of  Further  Spain  {B.  C.  iL  19 ; comp, 
Hirt.  B.  Alex.  57,  64,  where  it  is  called  Cannona). 
It  is  probably  the  place  mentioned  by  Appian  {Hisp. 
25,  58,  where  the  name  has  been  corrupted  into 
Kapeciyi]  or  KapSum/],  and  Kappevr})  ',  and  also  the 
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Carmelis  of  Livy.  (Freinsheim,  Epit.Lib.xlviii.24.) 
Several  of  its  coins  are  extant;  all,  with  one  ex- 
ception, being  of  the  type  here  represented,  namely, 
on  the  obverse  the  heads  of  various  deities;  on  the 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  city  between  two  ears  of 
com  placed  horizontally.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  ix.» 
pp.  113 — 115  ; Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  288. 
vol.  hi.  p.  31;  Caro,  Ant.  Hispal.  hi.  41;  Mionnet. 
vol.  i.  p.  9,  Suppl.  vol.  i,  p.  17 ; Sestini,  p.  40;  Eck- 
hel,  vol.  i.  p.  17).  [P.  S.] 

CARMYLESSUS  (KapjuvXgcnrSs),  a town  of 
Lycia,  placed  by  Strabo  (p.  665)  between  Telmissus 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Xanthus.  After  Telmissus 
he  says,  “ then  Anticragus,  an  abrupt  mountain  on 
which  is  the  small  place  Carmylessus,  lying  in  a 
ravine.”  The  site  is  unknown.  (Fellows,  Lycia^ 
p.  247 ; Leake,  Asia  Minor.,  p.  182.)  [G.  L.] 

"CARNA  (Kapva),  the  capital  of  the  Minaei,  a 
tribe  of  Arabia  Felix  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  768),  mentioned 
also  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16)  as  an  inland  town;  pro- 
bably the  same  as  Pliny’s  “ Carnon  ” (vi.  28.  s. 
22).  [G.  W.] 

CARNASroM.  [Oechalia.] 

CARNE.  [Antaradus]. 

CARNI  (Kaproi),  an  Alpine  tribe,  who  inhabited 
the  ranges  of  those  mountains  which  separated  Ve- 
netia  from  Noricum,  extending  from  Rhaetia  on  the 
W.  to  the  confines  of  Istria  on  the  E.  Their  limits, 
however,  are  not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  ap- 
pears to  confine  them  to  the  mountain  country,  and 
regards  the  plain  about  Aquileia  as  belonging  to  V e- 
netia  (iv.  p.  206,  v.  p.  216).  Ptolemy,  on  the  con 
trary,  divides  the  province  into  two  portions,  distin- 
guishing the  territory  of  the  Carni  from  Venetia, 
and  assigning  to  the  former  the  two  cities  of  Aqui- 
leia and  Concordia  near  the  coast,  as  well  as  Forum 
Julii  in  the  interior.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 29.)  Pliny  also 
calls  the  district  about  Aquileia  “ Carnorum  regio,” 
but  no  mention  is  found  of  the  Carni  in  the  account 
given  by  Livy  of  the  foundation  of  that  city,  which 
he  certainly  appears  to  have  regarded  as  situated  in 
Venetia.  (Liv.  xxxix.  22, 45,  55.)  The  proper  abode 
of  the  Carni  would  therefore  seem  to  have  been  the 
mountain  ranges  that  sweep  in  a kind  of  semicircle 
round  the  plain  of  the  Frioul;  and  which  were  thence 
distinguished  as  the  Alpes  Camicae,  though  in  later 
times  better  known  as  the  Alpes  Juliae.  [Alpes.] 
Here  they  were  bounded  by  the  Rhaetians  on  the  W., 
by  the  Noricans  on  the  X..  and  by  the  Taurisci  and 
lapodes  on  the  E.  Tergeste,  on  the  very  confines  of 
Istria,  was,  before  it  became  a Roman  town,  a village 
of  the  Carni.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  314.)  We  have  no  ex- 
press statement  in  any  ancient  author,  concerning 
their  origin,  but  there  seem  to  be  good  reasons  for 
believing  them  to  be  a Celtic  race  ; and  the  Fasti 
Triumphales  record  the  triumph  of  !M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  in  b.  c.  11 5,  “ de  Galleis  Karneis.”  (Gru- 
ter.  Inscr.  p.  298.  3.)  This  is  the  only  notice  we 
have  of  the  period  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
none  of  the  extant  historians  having  deemed  the 
event  worthy  of  mention  ; nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  period  at  which  they  were  reduced  to  a state 
of  more  complete  subjection;  but  the  names  of  Ju- 
lium  Carnicum,  and  Forum  Julii,  given  to  the  two 
Roman  towns  which  were  established  within  their 
territory,  sufficiently  point  out  that  this  took  place 
either  under  Caesar  himself,  or  (more  probably) 
under  Octavian.  The  construction  of  a Roman  road 
through  the  heart  of  this  territory,  which  led  from 
Aquileia  up  the  valley  of  the  Tilavemptus  (^Taglia- 
mento)  to  Julium  Carnicum  (Zuglio'),  and  thence 
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across  the  southern  chain  of  the  Alps  to  Aguntum 
(^Innichen),  in  the  valley  of  the  Brave,  must  have 
completely  opened  out  their  mountain  fastnesses. 
But  the  Carni  continued  to  exist  as  a distinct  tribe, 
down  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and 
gave  to  the  mountain  region  which  they  occupied  the 
name  of  Carnia  or  Carniola.  The  latter  form,  which 
first  appears  in  Paulus  Diaconus  (^Hist.  vi.  52),  has 
been  retained  down  to  the  present  day,  though  the 
greater  part  of  the  modern  duchy  of  Carniola  (called 
in  German  Krain),  was  not  included  mthin  the 
limits  of  the  Carni,  as  these  are  defined  by  Strabo 
and  Pliny.  The  name  of  the  adjoining  pro- 
vince of  Carinthia  (in  German  Karnthen)  is  evi  • 
dently  also  derived  from  that  of  the  Carni.  The 
name  of  that  people  may  veiy  probably  be  derived 
from  the  Celtic  root  Cam,  a point  or  peak  (con- 
nected with  the  German  Horn'),  and  have  reference 
to  their  abode  among  the  lofty  and  rugged  summits 
of  the  Alps.  (Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen,  p.  248.) 

The  topography  of  the  land  of  the  Carni  is  given 
under  the  general  head  Venetia  : it  being  impos- 
sible to  define  with  certainty  the  limits  of  the  Carni 
and  Veneti,  the  distinction  established  by  Ptolemy 
having  certainly  not  been  generally  observed.  The  only 
two  towns  of  any  consideration  which  we  can  assign 
with  certainty  to  the  Carni,  are  Julium  Carnicum 
{Zttglio),  and  Forum  Julii  (Cividale^,  the  latter  of 
which  became,  towards  the  close  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, a place  of  great  importance,  and  gave  to  the 
whole  surrounding  province  the  name,  by  which  it 
is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli,  or  Frioul.  Pliny  men- 
tions two  other  towns,  named  Ocra  and  Segeste,  as 
belonging  to  the  Carni,  but  which  no  longer  existed 
in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  23.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CA'RNIA  (^Kapvia),  a city  of  Ionia,  mentioned 
by  Nicolaus  of  Damascus  in  the  fourth  book  of  his 
histoiy.  It  is  otherwise  unknown.  (Steph.  s.  v. 
Kapvia.)  [G.  L.] 

CARNONACAE,  a people  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  as  lying  between  the  Creones  and  the 
Careni.  This  gives  them  the  NW.  parts  of  the 
county  of  Sutherland.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CARNUNTUM  (Kaprovs),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant Celtic  town  in  the  north  of  Pannonia,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Danube.  Extensive  ruins  of 
the  place  are  still  visible  near  Eaimhurg,  between 
Deutsch-A  Itenhurg  and  Petronell.  Even  before  Vin- 
dobona  rose  to  eminence,  Carnuntum  w’as  a place  of 
arms  of  great  importance  to  the  Romans;  for  the 
fleet  of  the  Danube,  which  was  subsequently  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona,  was  originally  stationed  there, 
together  with  the  legio  xiv  gemina.  In  some  in- 
scriptions we  find  it  stated  that  the  tovm  was  raised  to 
the  rank  of  a colony,  and  in  others,  that  it  was  made  , 
a municipium.  (Orelli,  Inscript.  Nos.  2288,  2439, 
2675,  4964 ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  109 ; Plin  iv.25.)  The 
town  appears  to  have  reached  its  highest  prosperity 
during  the  war  of  the  Marcomanni,  when  the  empei’or 
M.  Aurelius  made  it  the  centre  of  all  his  operations 
again.st  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  resided  there  for  three  years,  and  there  wrote 
a portion  of  his  Meditations.  (Eutrop.  viii.  13.) 
Carnuntum  also  contained  a large  manufactory  of 
arms,  and  it  was  there  that  Severus  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  army.  (Spartian.  Sever.  5.)  In  the 
fourth  century  Carnuntum  was  taken  and  destroyed 
by  German  invaders,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Danubian  fleet  and  the  fourteenth  legion  were  trans- 
ferred to  Vindobona.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  5.)  It  was, 
however,  rebuilt;  and  in  the  reign  of  Valcntinlan, 
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who  made  there  his  preparations  against  the  Quadi, 
it  seems  to  have  quite  recovered  from  the  catastrophe, 
for  it  again  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  four- 
teenth legion.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
finally  destroyed  until  the  wars  against  the  Magyars, 
in  the  middle  ages.  Whether  the  fort  Carnus  men- 
tioned by  Livy  (xliii.  1)  is  the  same  as  Carnuntum, 
or  a place  in  Illyricum,  cannot  be  determined.  [L.S.] 

CARNUS  (Kdlamo),  a small  island  off  the  coast 
of  Acamania,  inhabited  in  the  most  ancient  times 
by  the  Teleboae  and  Taphii.  (Scylax,  p.  13;  Steph. 
B.  s.  w.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  16.) 

CARNUS.  [Carnuntum.] 

CARNU'TES  or  CARNU'TI  {KapvovToi). 
Tibullus  (i.  7, 12)  has  the  form  Camuti.  Plutarch 
(Caes.  c.  25)  calls  them  Camutini.  A Celtic  people 
who  are  mentioned  by  Livy  (v.  34),  among  the 
tribes  that  invaded  Italy  under  Bellovesus,  in  the 
time  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  In  Caesar’s  time,  the 
Carnutes  occupied  a considerable  territory,  extend- 
ing from  the  Seine  to  the  Loire,  and  south  of  the 
Loire.  Their  principal  town,  Genahum  (^Orleans), 
was  on  the  porth  side  of  the  Loire  (^B.  G.  vii.  11); 
and  they  had  another  town,  Autricum  (^Chartres, 
Ptol.  ii,  8),  which  derives  its  modern  name  from 
that  of  Carnutes,  which  was  the  name  of  Autricum 
under  the  later  Roman  empire.  Strabo  (p.  191) 
describes  the  position  of  Orleans  pretty  correctly 
by  saying  that  it  is  about  the  middle  of  the  course 
of  the  Loire.  Caesar  says,  that  the  territory  of 
the  Carnutes  was  reckoned  the  central  part  of  all 
Gallia  {B.  G.  vi.  13),  and  that  the  Gallic  Druids 
met  in  this  country  once  a year  in  a consecrated 
place.  The  territory  comprehended  the  dioceses  of 
Chartres,  Orleans,  and  Blois.  Two  places  called 
Fins  (Fines),  on  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Chartres  and  Orleans,  and  a place  called  Terminier, 
show  that  the  division  of  the  territory  of  the 
Carnutes  belongs  to  the  Roman  period.  The  Char- 
train  of  the  ante-revolutionary  divisions  of  France, 
in  which  Chartres  was  included,  is  derived  from  the 
ancient  Celtic  name. 

The  Bituriges  were  the  neighbours  of  the  Car- 
nutes on  the  south,  and  the  Senones  on  the  east. 
The  Carnutes  had  kings  before  Caesar’s  invasion, 
but  it  seems  that  they  had  got  rid  of  them.  Tas- 
getius,  a member  of  the  royal  family,  did  Caesar 
service  in  the  early  part  of  his  Gallic  war,  and  he 
set  up  Tasgetius  on  the  seat  of  his  ancestors.  The 
new  king  was  murdered  by  his  subjects  in  the  third 
year  of  his  reign.  (£.  G.  v.  25.)  The  Carnutes 
afterwards  gave  Caesar  hostages  (5.  G.  vi.  4),  and 
the  Remi  interceded  for  them  with  the  Roman  pro- 
consul.  At  this  time  they  are  described  by  Caesar 
as  being  dependent  on  the  Remi  (in  clientela),  the 
meaning  of  which  we  are  not  told,  but  it  may  he 
conjectured  from  comparing  this  with  other  pas- 
sages in  his  history  of  the  Gallic  war,  that  Caesar 
had  assigned  them  (attribuit)  to  his  friends  the 
Remi,  who  would  get  something  out  of  them.  Yet 
the  Remi  were  not  the  neighbours  of  the  Carnutes, 
for  the  Senones  and  some  other  tribes  lay  between 
them.  Perhaps  this  clientela  did  not  exist  till  after 
the  death  of  Tasgetius.  In  the  seventh  year  of  the 
war  (b.  o.  52),  the  Carnutes  began  the  general 
rising  against  Caesar  (vii,  8),  by  murdering  the 
Roman  negotiatores  at  Genahum,  and  a Roman  eques 
who  was  in  Caesar’s  commissariat  department.  The 
proconsul  paid  them  back  very  soon  by  burning 
Genabum,  and  giving  the  plunder  to  his  soldiers 
(vii.  11).  The  Carnutes  sent  12,000  men  with 
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the  other  Galli  to  relieve  Vercingetorix,  when  Caesar 
was  besieging  him  in  Alesia  (vii.  75),  and  they  were 
routed  with  the  rest  of  the  Gallic  army.  They 
were  in  arms  again  in  the  following  winter  (5.  G. 
viii.  5),  and  had  to  endure  the  horrors  of  war  in  a 
campaign  with  the  Romans  during  a very  severe 
season.  Again  they  submitted  and  gave  hostages, 
and  their  example  induced  the  Celtae  west  of  them 
finally  to  yield  to  the  Roman  governor  (viii,  31). 
The  last  event  in  the  history  of  the  Carnutes  men- 
tioned by  the  author  of  the  eighth  book  of  the 
Gallic  War,  is  Caesar’s  flogging  to  death  Gutruatus, 
a Gamut,  who  had  expited  his  countrymen  to  rise 
against  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  52. 

Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  the  Camuti,  as  he  calls 
them,  in  the  division  of  Gallic,  Lugdunensis,  and  he 
entitles  them  “ foederati,”  a term  which  we  know 
the  meaning  of  in  the  time  of  Cicero;  but  as  we 
have  no  records  of  the  history  of  Gallia  of  this 
period,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  is  the  precise  im- 
port of  the  term  in  Pliny. 

The  territoiy  of  the  Carnutes  contained  a few  other 
small  places  : Durocasis  {Dreux) ; Diodm'um ; the 
places  called  Fines ; and  Belca.  [G.  L.] 

CAROCOTINUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  the  com- 
mencement of  a road  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which 
passes  through  Paris  to  Augustobona  (^Troyes). 
The  first  station  from  Carocotinum  is  Juliobona 
(^Lillehone'),  at  the  distance  of  10  Gallic  leagues,  or 
15  M.  P.  The  place  thus  indicated  seems  to  be 
Harjleur,  on  the  north  side  of  the  outlet  of  the  Seine. 
Carocotinum  was  therefore  in  the  country  of  the 
Caleti.  [G.  L.] 

CARON  PORTUS  (KapSiv  Kiixiiy),  a port  town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  in  a district 
called  Cariaor  Cariae,  and  to  the  SE.  of  the  modem 
town  of  Gulgrad.  (Mela,  ii.  2 ; Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24 ; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  p.  13.)  As  to  the  probability  of 
Carians  having  established  colonies  in  those  parts, 
see  Raoul-Rochette,  Hist,  des  Colon,  vol,  iii.  p. 
318.  [L.S.] 

CARO'POLIS  (KapoTToXis ‘.  Eth.  KapoTroAiTrjs), 
or  the  city  of  the  Carians,  a place  in  Caria,  men- 
tioned by  Alexander  in  the  first  book  of  his  Carica. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  KapSiroALS.')  [G.  L.] 

CARPA'SIA  (Kapnaa'ia,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  Diod., 
Steph.  B. ; Kapiraada,  Stadiasm. ; Kapirdaiov, 
Hieroch;  Plin.  v.  31.  s.35;  Kapiraaos,  Const.  Porph. : 
Eth.  KapTraaedorps,  Kapiraaevs,  Steph. B.:  Cargos'), 
a town  and  port  of  Cyprus,  to  the  NE.  of  the  island, 
facing  the  promontory  of  Sarpedon  on  the  Cilician 
coast.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Ptol.  v.  14.  § 4 ; Scylax.) 
According  to  legend,  it  was  founded  by  Pygmalion. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  u.)  It  was  taken  by  Demetrius  Polior- 
cetes,  together  with  a neighbouring  place  called 
Urania.  (Diod.  xx.  48.)  Pococke  (Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  219)  speaks  of  remains  at  Cargos,  especially  of  a 
wall  nearly  half  a mile  in  circumference,  with  a pier 
running  into  the  sea.  (Engel,  Kypros,  vol,  i.  pp. 
83,  174;  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscrip,  vol.  xxxii. 
p.  543;  Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p,  163.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CARPATES  MONS  (6  Kapirdrrjs  opos:  Carpa- 
thian Mountains).  The  name  first  occurs  in  Ptolemy, 
who  applies  it  to  a range  of  mountains  beginning  in 
46°  long  and  48°  30'  lat.,  about  1°  W.  of  the  source 
of  the  river  Tibiscus  (YAem),  and  extending  to  the 
E.  as  far  as  the  source  of  the  Tyras  (^Dniester), 
forming  a portion  of  the  boundary  between  Dacia  on 
the  S.  and  Sarmatia  on  the  N.  (Ptol.  iii,  5.  §§  6, 
15,  18,  20,  7.  § 1,  8.  § 1).  This  description  corre- 
sponds tolerably  well  to  the  W.  Carpathian  Moun- 
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tainSy  but  Ptolemy  insulates  the  range,  taking  no 
notice  of  its  prolongation  to  the  SE.  through  Dacia 
(the  E.  Carpathian  Mountains),  and  expressly  se- 
parating it,  on  the  W.,  from  the  Sarmatici  M.  The 
earlier  writers  accurately  describe  the  range  as  a 
continuation  of  the  Hercynia  Silva,  and  as  running 
through  Dacia,  but  they  do  not  call  it  by  any  spe- 
cific name  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25;  Strab.  vii.  p.  295; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  25).  In  the  Peutingerian  Table  it  is 
called  Alpes  Bastamicae.  It  contains  the  sources  of 
the  great  rivers  flowing  through  Dacia,  southward, 
into  the  Danube.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2.  pp.  126, 
355,  602.)  [P.  S.] 

CARPA'THIUM  MARE.  [Carpathus.] 

CA'RPATHUS  (K6.pira0os‘  Carpathum,  Plin.; 
in  Horn.  II.  ii.  676,  Kpairados : Eth.  Kapirddios : 
Skarpanto),  an  island  in  the  sea  between  Crete  and 
Rhodes,  which  was  named  after  it  the  Carpathian 
sea.  (^Kapvddiov  Tre\ayos,  Strab.  x.  p.  488  ; Car- 
pathium  mare,  Hor.  Carm.  i.  35.  8.)  Carpathus 
is  described  by  the  ancient  authorities  as  1 00 
stadia  in  length  (Scylax,  p.  56),  and  200  stadia  in 
circuit  (Strab.  p.  489) ; but  according  to  Bondel- 
monte,  the  old  Italian  traveller,  it  is  70  Italian 
miles  in  circumference.  The  island  consists  for  the 
most  part  of  lofty  and  bare  mountains,  full  of  ravines 
and  hollows ; and  the  coast  is  generally  steep  and 
inaccessible.  The  principal  mountain,  which  is  in 
the  centre  of  the  island,  and  is  called  Lastos,  ap- 
pears to  be  4000  feet  in  height. 

Carpathus  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  Minos 
and  to  have  been  aftemards  colonized  by  Argive 
Dorians.  (Diod.  v.  54.)  It  always  remained  a 
Doric  country.  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  it  is 
mentioned  along  with  Nisyrus,  Casus  and  Cos 
(Horn.  II,  ii.  676);  but  at  a later  period  it  was 
under  the  rule  of  the  Rhodians.  It  would  seem 
never  to  have  possessed  complete  independence,  as 
no  autonomous  coins  of  Carpathus  have  been  dis- 
covered ; while  Rhodian  coins  are  commonly  found 
in  the  island. 

Carpathus  appears  to  have  been  well  peopled  in 
antiquity.  According  to  Scylax  it  contained  three 
towns  ; according  to  Strabo,  four.  The  only  name 
which  Strabo  gives  is  Nisyrus  (Ntuupos).  Ptolemy 
(v.  2.  § 33)  mentions  another  town,  called  Posei- 
dium  (riotrei'Sjor).  The  name  of  a third,  Arcesine 
(’Ap/fctrtVTj),  is  only  preserved  in  an  inscription  con- 
taining the  tribute  of  the  Athenian  allies.  The 
site  of  Arcesine  has  been  determined  by  Ross.  It  is 
now  called  Arkdssa,  and  is  situated  upon  a pro- 
montory in  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  island.  Poseidium  was  situ- 
ated upon  a corresponding  cape  upon  the  eastern 
side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  called  Pigadin  or 
Posin. 

There  are  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  upon  a rock, 
Sokastron,  off  the  western  coast,  and  of  another 
town  upon  the  island  Saria,  which  is  ten  miles  in 
circuit,  and  is  separated  by  a narrow  strait  from  the 
northern  extremity  of  Carpathus.  The  ruins  in 
Saria,  which  are  called  Paldtia,  may  possibly  be 
those  of  Nisyrus.  (Comp,  the  names  Sapla,  Ni- 
avpta.) 

Ptolemy  (?.  c.)  mentions  two  promontories,  one 
called  Thoanteium  (Sodvreiov),  probably  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  the  island,  the  modern  A kroteri, 
and  the  other  Ephialtium  (JE<pid\Tiov),  which  Ross 
conjectures  to  be  a promontory  S.  of  Poseidium,  of 
which  the  modem  name  Aphiartis  is  perhaps  a cor- 
ruption. The  accompanying  map  of  Carpathus  is 


taken  from  Ross,  who  is  the  only  modem  traveller 
that  has  given  an  account  of  the  island.  (Comp. 
Herod,  iii.  45 ; Dionys.  Per.  500 ; Plin.  iv.  1 2.  s.  23, 
v.  31.  s.  36;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Ross, 
Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  iii.  p.  50.) 
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A.  Carpathus. 

B.  Casus. 

1.  Arcesine  {Arkdssa). 
*2.  Poseidium. 

3.  Mt.  Lastos. 


, 4.  Sdkastron. 

5.  Saria. 

6.  Prom.  EpiaTtium. 

7.  Prom.  Thoanteium 

{Akroteri). 


CARPETA.  [Carteia.] 

CA'RPELLA.  [Carmania.] 

CARPENTORACTE  (^Carpentras),  a town  of 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  4), 
who  calls  it  Carpentoracte  Meminoram : the  Memini 
would  therefore  be  between  the  Cavares  and  Vul- 
gientes.  Carpentras  is  in  the  department  of  Vau- 
cluse,  NE.  of  Avignon,  There  is  a Roman  triumphal 
arch  at  Carpentras,  situated  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  town.  Some  time  back  it  was  built  up  in  the 
kitchens  of  the  palace  of  Bichy,  but  it  is  said  that 
it  is  now  set  free.  It  is  not  known  when  or  on  what 
occasion  this  arch  was  erected.  Antiquities  found 
at  Carpentras  are  mentioned  by  Caylus  (vol.  viii. 
p.  252,  pi.  72). 

Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  mentions  the  Memini,  and  a 
place  called  Forum  Neronis.  The  Memini  are  other- 
wise unknovm.  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  ob- 
scure people — who,  if  they  were  really  a distinct 
people,  must  have  had  a very  small  territory  — 
should  have  had  two  towns ; and  it  is  not  easy  to 
explain  why  Ptolemy  should  not  mention  Carpento- 
racte. The  probable  conclusion  seems  to  be  that 
Carpentoracte  and  Forum  Neronis  are  the  same 
place.  D’Anville,  however,  supposes  Forum  Neronis 
to  be  Forcalquier,  relying  on  a small  resemblance  of 
name;  and  Walckenaer  \Geog.  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  219) 
thinks  that  “ the  con  jecture  which  tends  to  fix  Forum 
Neronis  at  Momas  is  preferable  to  that  which  fixes 
it  at  Forcalquier^  Carpentoracte  kept  its  name 
to  the  sixth  century  of  our  aera,  which  is  an  argu- 
ment against  it  being  identical  with  Forum  Neronis. 
At  Venasque,  a village  about  two  leagues  south  of 
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Carpentms,  there  are  some  remains  of  a Roman 
temple.  This  place  also  is  probably  within  the  limits 
of  the  Memini.  There  is  also  cited  an  inscription, 
Col.  Jul.  Meminorum,  which  may  belong  to  Car- 
pentras,  or  to  some  other  place  of  the  Memini. 

Strabo  (p.  185)  speaks  of  two  streams  which  flow 
round  Tr6\iv  Kaoudpwy  Kal  Ovdpcav,  a passage  which 
has  caused  the  critics  great  difficulty.  Groskurd 
{Trans.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  319)  changes  Kal  Ovdpwv 
into  KapTrevrapov  or  KapirevTdpwua.  It  is  obvious 
that  Kal  Ovdpav  is  only  Kaovdpwv  written  over 
again,  and  divided  into  two  words.  It  is  not  likely 
that  Strabo  would  thus  speak  of  a city  without 
naming  it,  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  in 
place  of  Kal  Ovdpuv  there  should  be  the  name  of 
the  city;  but  the  emendation  of  Groskurd  is  not 
accepted  by  the  writer  of  this  article.  £G.  L.] 
CARPE'SII.  [Carpetani,] 

CARPESSUS.  [Carteia.] 

CARPETA'NI,  CARPE'SII  (Kop7r^<riot,  Polyb. 
iii.  14;  Liv.  xxiii.  26 ; Steph.  B.;  KapirriTavoi,  Polyb. 
X.  7;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  139,  141,  152,  162;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§ 57 ; Liv.  xxi.  5 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
most  powerful  in  the  whole  peninsula,  in  the  very  centre 
of  which  they  inhabited  the  great  valley  of  the  Upper 
Tagus,  and  the  mountains  on  its  S.  margin,  to  the 
Anas,  from  the  borders  of  Lusitania  on  the  W.  to 
the  Oretani  and  Celtiberi  on  the  S.  and  E.,  having 
on  the  N.  the  Vaccaei  and  Arevacae  and  some 
smaller  tribes.  Their  country,  called  Carpetania 
(KopTrrjTovfa),  extended  over  great  part  of  Old  and 
New  Castile,  and  a portion  of  Estremadura.  (Appian. 
Hisp.  64 ; Polyb.,  Liv.,  Strab,,  &c,  ll.  cc.)  Their  chief 
city  was  'Toletum  (Toledo)^  and  Ptolemy  mentions 
1 7 others,  most  of  them  upon  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  along  the  Tagus,  which 
was  crossed  at  Titulcium,  above  Toletum,  by  another 
running  from  Asturica  Augusta  to  Laminium  near 
the  source  of  the  Anas.  There  was  also  a road  from 
Toletum  to  Laminium.  On  the  first  of  these  roads 
no  town  is  named  below  Toletum;  above  it  were 
Titulcia,  24  M.  P.,  the  Tituacia  (TirovaKia)  of 
Ptolemy  {Getafe  or  Bayona);  Compeutum  (Kd;u- 
7r\ovTot'),  30  M.  P.;  Arriaca,  22  M.  P,,  the 
Caracca  (Kopaa/ca)  of  Ptolemy,  between  which  and 
Caesada,  24  M P.  the  road  passed  into  Celtiberia. 
{Itin.  Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  On  the  second  road,  24 
M.P.  NW.  of  Titulcia,  and  the  same  distance  from 
Segovia,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  was  Mia- 
cum,  of  which  it  is  not  clear  whether  it  belonged  to 
the  Carpetani  or  the  Arevacae  {Bin.  Ant.  p.  435). 
Some  identify  this  place  with  the  modem  capital 
Madrid,  which  others  take  for  the  Mantua  (Mdv- 
Toi»a)  of  Ptolemy;  but  both  opinions  are  probably 
wrong;  Mantua  is  perhaps  Mondejar.  Again,  to 
the  SE.  of  Titulcia,  on  the  road  to  Laminium,  was 
Vicus  Cuminarius,  18  M,  P.,  the  name  of  w'hich  is 
illustrated  by  Pliny’s  statement,  that  the  cumin  of 
Carpetania  was  the  best  in  the  world  (xix.  8.  s.  47) ; 
cumin  is  still  grown  at  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Zarza, 
which  has  therefore  been  identified  with  Vicus  Cu- 
minarius, but  the  numbers  of  the  Itinerary  better 
suit  Ocaiia,  SE.  of  Aranjuez ; Alee  24  M.  P.  (near 
Alcazar:  comp,  Liv.  xi.  48,  49);  40  M.  P.  from  Alee 
was  La^iinium  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  445).  On  the  road 
fi’om  Toletum  to  Laminium,  were  Consabrum,  44  M.P. 
{ConsuegiHi),  a municipium,  belonging  to  the  con- 
ventus  of  Carthago  Nova  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  446 ; Plin.  iii. 
3.  s.  4;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44;  Frontin.  Stratag.  iv.  5. 
§ 22 ; Inscr.  ffp.Gmter,  p.  402,  no.  5,  p.  909,  no.  14) ; 
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and  Murus  (prob.  Morotales)  28  M.  P.  from  Lami- 
nium, and  28  from  Consabrum  {Ant.  Itin.  1.  c.). 
Among  the  other  cities  of  the  Carpetani  were  Aebura 
(probably  the  At§6pa  of  Ptolemy);  Hippo;  Alea 
(’AAeo,  Steph.  B.;  prob.  Alia,  E.  of  Truxillo);  and 
other  places  of  less  importance.  The  name  of  Var- 
cilenses  is  mentioned  in  inscriptions  at  Varciles, 
where  Roman  ruins  are  found  (Morales,  Antig.  pp.  17, 
26,  28).  Besides  the  dwellers  in  these  cities,  there 
was  a people,  called  Characitani  {XapaKirarol'), 
whose  only  abodes  were  the  caverns  in  the  hills  on 
the  banks  of  the  Tagonius  {Tajuna),  and  whose 
conquest  by  Sertorius  by  the  stratagem,  not  of 
smoking,  but  of  dusting  them  out  of  their  caves  is 
related  with  admiration  by  Plutarch  {Sertor.  17) 
and  Mr.  Landor  {Fawn  of  Sertorius).  Their  caves 
are  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  oi Alcala  and  Cuenca, 
and  their  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  the  towni  of 
Caracena,  W.  of  the  latter  place.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  429 ; Laborde,  Itin.  vol.  iii.  p.  323.) 

At  the  time  of  Hannibal’s  campaigns  in  Spain, 
before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  Punic  War,  the 
Carpetani  are  mentioned  as  the  most  powerful  people 
beyond  the  Iberus.  United  with  the  Olcades  and 
Vaccaei,  they  brought  100,000  men  into  the  field 
against  Hannibal,  who  had  some  trouble  in  defeating 
them  (Polyb.  iii.  14;  Liv.  xxi.  5),  and  found  them 
ready  to  seize  the  least  opportunity  for  revolt  (Liv. 
xxi.  11),  a disposition  which  they  again  showed 
during  the  war  between  Hasdrubal  and  the  Scipios 
(Liv.  xxiii.  26;  Polyb.  x.  7.  § 5),  and  also  towards 
the  Romans  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  of  which  their 
countiy  was  one  of  the  chief  seats  (Liv.  xxxix.  30, 
xl.  30,  33).  Their  country,  which  is  described  as 
being  very  productive,  suffered  much  in  the  war 
with  Viriathus  (Appian.  Eitp.  64). 

The  names  of  this  people  suggest  an  interesting 
inquiry.  According  to  general  analogy,  the  Carpe~ 
tani  would  be  the  people  of  Carpe,  that  is,  they 
should  have  a chief  city  Carpe.  Now  we  find  a city 
of  that  name,  in  the  celebrated  place  on  the  Straits, 
variously  called  Calpe,  Carpeia,  Carteia,  &c.  [Car- 
teia] ; and,  moreover,  in  the  other,  and  apparently 
more  ancient  form  of  the  name,  Carpesii,  w’e  may 
fairly  trace  a connection  with  Carpessus,  which  is 
only  another  form  of  Tartessus,  the  still  more  ancient 
name  of  Calpe  or  Carteia.  The  obvious  inference 
would  be  that  the  Carpetani  had  been  displaced,  in  the 
course  of  time,  probably  by  the  growing  power  of 
the  Phoenician  settlers,  from  their  original  possessions 
in  the  S.  of  the  peninsula,  and  driven  baick  over  the 
mountains  into  the  great  table-land  of  the  centre. 
But,  without  doubting  that  such  a process  may  have 
taken  place,  it  deserves  consideration  whether  the 
people  may  not  have  originally  possessed  the  central 
districts  in  which  history  finds  them,  as  well  as  the 
southern  regions  in  which  the  names  above  referred 
to  mark  their  former  presence ; whether,  in  short,  the 
name  which  we  find  in  the  earliest  records  in  the 
various  forms  of  Tarshish,  Tartessus,  Carpessus, 
Carpe,  Calpe,  Carteia,  &c.,  was  not  applied  to  the 
peninsula  as  far  as  those  who  have  recorded  the  names 
possessed  any  knowledge  of  it.  Nay,  we  even  find 
a people  Calpiani  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  penin- 
sula, near  the  Rhone  (Herodor.  ap.  Const.  Porph.  de 
Adm.  Imp.  ii.  23;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  252).  At 
all  events,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Carpetani 
were  a part  of  the  old  Iberian  population  of  Spain, 
notwithstanding  the  vague  statement  of  Stephanus 
{s.  V.  ’AAea)  that  they  were  a Celtic  race.  [P.  S.] 
1 CARPI,  CARPIA'NI  {KapmuKolf  Ptol.  iii.  5, 
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§ 24),  CARPIDES  (Kapiridcs,  Anon,  Per.  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  3),  a people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  with 
whom  the  Romans  were  frequently  at  war  (Capitol. 
Maxim,  et  Balh.  16;  Vopisc.  Aurel.  30;  Eutrop.  ix. 
25;  Aurel.  Viet.  39,  43;  Herodian.  viii.  18,  et  seq.; 
Zosim.  i.  20,  27).  They  are  placed  in  different  po- 
sitions by  different  writers.  The  anonymous  author 
of  the  Periplus  places  his  Carpides,  on  the  authority 
of  Ephorus,  immediately  N.  of  the  Danube,  near  its 
mouth;  while  Ptolemy  places  his  Carpiani  N.  of  the 
Carpates  M,,  near  the  Amadoca  Palus,  and  between 
the  Peucini  and  Basternae.  The  latter  position 
agrees  well  enough  with  the  notices  of  the  Carpi  by 
the  historians  of  the  empire.  (Ukert,  vol.  iii.  pt.  2. 
p.  436).  [P.  S.] 

CA'RPIA.  [Carteia.] 

CARPI  A'NI.  [Carpi]. 

CARPIS  (Ka'pTTts,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 7)  or  CARPI 
(Plin.  V.  3.  s.  4),  a town  of  Zeugitana,  on  the  Gulf 
of  Carthage,  NE.  of  Maxula,  and  probably  identical 
with  Aquae  Calidae.  [P.  S.] 

CARPIS  (Kapnis),  a river  which,  according  to 
Herodotus  (iv.  49),  flowed  from  the  upper  country  of 
the  Ombricans  northward  into  the  Ister,  whence  it 
has  been  supposed  that  this  river  is  the  same  as  the 
Dravus.  [L.  S.] 

CA'RREA  POTE'NTIA,  a town  of  Liguria,  men- 

tioned only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  who  enumerates  it 
among  the  “ nobiha  oppida  ” which  adorned  that  pro- 
vince on  the  N.  side  of  the  Apennines.  No  other 

trace  is  found  of  it;  and  its  site  has  been  variously 
fixed  at  Chieri  near  Turin,  and  at  Carru  on  the 
Tanaro,  a few  miles  S.  of  Bene;  the  latter  has  per- 
haps the  best  claim.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARR  HA  FLUMEN.  [Carrhae.] 
CARRHAE  (Kdp^at,  Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  5,  xl. 
25  ; Strab.  xvi.  p.  747  ; Ptol.  v.  18.  § 12;  Steph. 
B.;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  3;  Plin.  v.  24;  Flor.  iii. 
.11;  Eutrop.  vi.  15;  Lucan,  i.  104;  Kdpai,  Isid. 
Char.;  Haran  or  Charran,  0,  T.;  Kopala  rj 
eV  Bardut)  LXX.,  Genes,  xi.  31,  xxiv.  10;  Joseph. 
Ant.\.  16;  Zonar.  Annal.  p.  14),  a town  in  the 
NW.  part  of  Mesopotamia,  which  derived  its  name, 
according  to  Stephanus,  from  a river  Carrha  in 
Syria,  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  Temple 
of  Lunus  or  Luna  (^Anaitis,  Spartian.  Carac.  7 ; 
Amm.  l\Iarc.  xxiii.  3 ; Herodian.  iv.),  and  a co- 
lony said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Macedonians, 
and  still  more  as  the  scene  of  the  celebrated  over- 
throw of  Crassus  by  the  Parthian  general  Suraena. 
(Strab.,  Dion  Cass.,  Plut.,  ll.  cc.)  Ammianus  states 
that  Julian  here  secretly  invested  Procopius  with 
the  purple,  in  case  that  fate  should  befall  him. 

It  has  been  generally  supposed  that  Carrhae  repre- 
sents the  place  which  in  Sacred  history  is  called 
Haran  or  Charran ; a view  which  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  spelling  of  the  name  in  Josephus,  Zona- 
ras,  &c.  (ll.  cc.)  It  is  also  stated  that  the  name  still 
remains  in  the  country,  though  the  place  is  now  de- 
serted. (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  410;  Pococke,  vol.  ii,  p. 
235.)  Several  coins  exist,  in  which  Carrhae  is  spoken 
of  as  a colony  and  a metropolis.  They  belong  to  the 
times  of  Alexander  Severus  and  the  Gordians.  One 
of  j\I.  Aurelius  is  curious,  as  it  bears  the  inscription 
Kapprjuwu  (pi’kopwpiauav.  There  appears  to  be  some 
doubt  about  the  correct  name  of  the  neighbourhood 
on  which  the  town  of  Can’hae  was  situated.  Stepha- 
nus (s.  V.  B6jxcu)  speaks  of  a river  Cyrus,  between 
which  and  the  Euphrates  this  place  stood.  It  is 
most  likely  that  Carrha  was  the  true  name,  and  Cyrus 
the  mistake  of  some  transcriber  of  the  MSS.  [V.] 
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CARRHODU'NUM  (Ka^^65ovvov).  1.  A town 
of  the  Lygians  in  Germania  IMagna,  probably  the 
modern  Zarnowice,  on  the  Pilica,  in  Poland.  (Ptol. 
ii.  11.  § 29.) 

2.  A town  in  Pannonia,  also  called  Cardunum 
(Itin.  Hier.  p.  562),  and  probably  the  modem  San- 
drovecz.  (Ptol.  ii.  15.  § 5.) 

3.  A town  in  European  Sarmatia,  the  situation  of 

which  is  unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 30.)  [L.  S.] 

C ARRU'C A,  a city  of  Hispania  Baetica,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Bellum  Hispaniense  (c.  27).  It  lay 
somewhere  to  the  N.  of  Munda.  [P.  S.] 

CA'RSEAE  (Kdpaeai),  a town  so  called,  as  it  is 
supposed,  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  But  perhaps  Po- 
lybius uses  the  Ethnic  name  (Trphs  Kapcr4as),  as  one 
may  infer  from  the  words  which  follow.  King  Atta- 
ins, wdth  some  Galatae,  made  an  incursion  against 
this  place  or  people,  and  he  reached  them  after 
crossing  the  river  Lycus.  A reading  Kapyjaeas  in- 
stead of  Kap<r4as  is  mentioned  by  Bekker(ed.Polyb.). 
There  is  some  probability  in  Cramer’s  conjecture, 
that  the  place  which  is  meant  is  the  Caresus  of 
Strabo  [Caresus]  ; and  there  is  nothing  in  the 
narrative  of  Polybius  that  is  inconsistent  with  this 
supposition.  This  river  Lycus  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CARSE'OLI  (KapaeoAoi,  Strab.  ; KapcrioXoi, 
Ptol. : Eth.  Carseolanus),  a city  of  the  Aequians  or 
Aequiculi,  situated  on  the  Via  Valeria,  between  Varia 
and  Alba  Fucensis : it  was  distant  22  miles  from 
Tibur  and  42  from  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  238;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  309.)  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  a 
city  of  the  Aequiculi,  and  this  is  confirmed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Ptolemy,  but  when  in  b.c.  301  it  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a colony  there,  the  Marsians  oc- 
cupied its  territory  in  arms,  and  it  was  not  till  after 
their  defeat  and  expulsion  that  the  Roman  colony 
(to  the  number  of  4,000  men)  was  actually  settled 
there.  (Liv.  x.  3,  13.)  Its  name  appears  in  B.  c. 
209,  among  the  thirty  Coloniae  Latinae  enumerated 
by  Livy : it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which  on  that 
occasion  declared  their  inability  to  famish  any  far- 
ther contingents : and  were  punished  in  consequence 
at  a later  period  by  being  subjected  to  increased 
burdens.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  appears  to 
have  been  a strong  fortress,  and  was  hence  occasion- 
ally used  as  a place  of  confinement  for  state  prisoners. 
(IL  xlv.  42.)  It  is  next  mentioned  by  Florus  (iii.  18) 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  sword  by  the  Italian  allies.  But  it  must 
have  quickly  recovered  from  this  blow : it  received  a 
fresh  accession  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  and  is 
noticed  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  one  of  the 
chief  towns  of  the  Aequiculi ; its  continued  existence 
as  a flourishing  town  can  be  traced  throughout  the 
period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  we  leam  from 
inscriptions  that  it  retained  its  colonial  rank.  As 
late  as  the  7 th  century  P.  Diaconus  speaks  of  it  as 
one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the  province  of  Valeria. 
(Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 56  ; Lib.  Colon, 
p.  239;  Orell.  Inscr:  994;  Murat.  Inscr.  p.  515.  2; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  20.)  The  period  of  its  decay  or  destruc- 
tion is  unknowm ; but  the  modem  town  of  Car.^oli 
is  distant  above  3 miles  from  the  site  of  the  ancient 
one,  the  remains  of  which  are  still  visible  at  a place 
called  Civita  near  the  Osteria  del  Cavaliere,  a little 
to  the  left  of  the  modem  road  from  Rome  to  Carsoli, 
but  on  the  Via  Valeria,  the  remains  of  which  may 
be  distinctly  traced.  Great  part  of  the  walls  of 
Carseoh  are  still  visible,  as  well  as  portions  of 
towers,  an  aqueduct,  &c.  These  rains  were  over- 
looked by  Cluverius,  who  emoneously  placed  Carseoli 
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at  Arsoli,  but  were  pointed  out  by  Holstenius  (^Not. 
in  Cluv.  p.  164) ; they  are  described  in  detail  by 
Promis  (^Ant.  d'Alba  Fucense,  p.  57,  &c.).  The 
upper  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Turano,  in  which 
Carseoli  was  situated,  is  at  a high  level,  and  hence 
its  climate  is  cold  and  bleak,  so  that,  as  Ovid  tells  us 
(^Fast.  iv.  683),  it  would  not  produce  olives,  though 
well  suited  for  the  growth  of  com.  [E.H.B.] 

CARSULAE  (KctpffovAot),  a city  of  Umbria, 
situated  on  the  Via  Flaminia  between  Mevania  and 
Narnia.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227.)  Tacitus  tells  us  that 
it  was  10  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  was  occu- 
pied by  the  generals  of  Vespasian  when  advancing 
upon  Rome  by  the  Flaminian  Way,  while  the  Vitel- 
lians  had  posted  themselves  at  Narnia.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iii.  60.)  This  is  the  only  notice  of  it  in  histoiy,  but 
we  learn  from  Strabo  and  Pliny  that  it  was  a place 
of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  this 
is  confirmed  by  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a spot  about 
half  way  between  S.  Gemino  and  Acqua  Sparta^ 
and  just  about  10  miles  N.  of  Narni.  According  to 
Holstenius  the  site  was  still  called  in  his  time  Car- 
soli.,  and  there  existed  remains  of  an  amphitheatre 
and  a triumphal  arch  in  honour  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  (Strab.  ic.;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Vim.  Ep. 
i.  4;  Holsten.  Not.in  Cluv.  p.  99.;  D’Anville,  Anal. 
Geogr.  de  Vltalie,  p.  151.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CARTETA  (KapTrjl'a:  A'iA.  Carter enses),  a very 
ancient  city  in  the  S.  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  M. 
Calpe  {Gibraltar').  Its  exact  site  has  been  much 
disputed;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  stood 
upon  the  small  bay  which  opens  out  of  the  straits 
immediately  on  the  W.  of  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  and 
which  is  called  the  Bay  of  Gibraltar  or  Algesiras. 
It  is  true  that  Livy  describes  it  as  on  the  shore  of 
the  Ocean,  where  it  first  expands  outside  of  the 
straits ; but  his  words  will,  by  themselves,  quite  bear, 
and  indeed  the  context  shows  that  they  require,  the 
interpretation  which  the  statements  of  other  writers 
compel  us  to  put  upon  them,  that,  when  he  speaks  of 
the  narrow  staits  (e  faucibus  angustis),  he  refers  to 
the  mere  passage  between  the  opposite  rocks  of  Calpe 
and  Abila,  and  assigns  all  W.  of  them  to  the  Ocean. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  xliii.  3.)  The  mistaken  inter- 
pretation, which  makes  Livy  place  Cartei'a  really 
outside  of  the  straits  in  the  wider  sense,  only  de- 
serves notice  as  being  the  opinion  of  Cellarius,  who 
identifies  Livy’s  Cartei'a  with  the  Besippo  of  other 
VTiters  {Geogr.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  88).  Similarly,  but 
with  greater  accuracy  of  expression.  Florus  describes 
the  place  as  in  ipso  ostio  Oceani  (Flor.  iv.  2.  § 75, 
compared  with  Dion  Cass,  xliii.  31,  where  the  name 
is  corrupted  into  Kpavria).  Strabo,  who  only  men- 
tions it  incidentally,  at  least  under  the  name  of  Car- 
teia  (but  see  below),  says  that  Iilunda  is  distant  from 
it  460  stadia  (iii.  p.  141,  with  Casaubon’s  emenda- 
tion), and  Hirtius  {B.  H.  32)  places  it  170  M.  P. 
from  Corduba  {Cordova).  Mela,  whose  testimony 
is  the  more  important  in  this  case  from  his  having 
been  born  in  the  neighbourhood,  expressly  places  it 
on  the  bay  to  the  W.  of  Calpe  (ii.  6).  Pliny  mentions 
it  in  cor  junction  with  M.  Calpe  and  the  straits  (iii.  1. 
s.  3 ; f return  ex  A tlantico  mari,  Carteia,  Tartessos 
a Graecis  dicta,  mons  Calpe).  The  Antonine  Itine- 
rary names  Calpe  and  Carte'ia  together,  as  one  po- 
sition, Calpe  Carte'ia,  10  M.  P.  from  Barbariana,  and 
6 from  Portus  Albus  {Algesiras) ; and  Marcian 
reckons  50  stadia  (5  geog.  miles)  by  sea  from  M. 
Calpe  to  Cartei'a,  which  he  describes  as  lying  on  the 
right  hand  to  a person  saihng  from  Calpe  “ into  the 
strait  and  the  Ocean,”  and  100  stadia  from  Carte'ia 
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to  Barbesula,  the  Barbariana  of  the  Itinerary.  (Mar- 
cian. Heracl.  Peripl.  p.  39,  Hudson.)  Ptolemy  also 
mentions  it  between  Barbesula  and  Calpe  (ii.  4.  § 6). 
These  numbers,  and  the  evidence  of  rains  and  coins, 
fix  the  site  of  Carte'ia,  with  tolerable  certainty,  at  the 
very  head  of  the  bay,  on  the  hill  of  El  Rocadillo, 
about  halfway  between  Algesiras  and  Gibraltar. 
(Conduit : A Discourse  tending  to  show  the  situation 
of  the  ancient  Carteia,  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions, vol.  XXX.  pp.  903,  foil.,  1719 ; Carter,  Jour- 
ney from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga,  Lond.  1777,  2 vols.) 
Ford  describes  the  position  as  follows: — “ The  bay 
is  about  5 miles  across  by  sea,  and  about  10  round 
by  land.  The  coast  road  is  intersected  by  the 
rivers  Guadaranque  and  Palmones:  on  crossing  the 
former  is  the  eminence  El  Rocadillo,  now  a farm, 
and  corn  grows  where  once  was  Carte'ia.  . . . The 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre  exist,  and  part  of  the 
city  may  yet  be  traced.  The  Moors  and  Spaniards 
destroyed  the  ruins,  working  them  up  as  a quarry  in 
building  San  Roque  and  A Igesiras.  The  coins  found 
here  are  numerous  and  beautiful.  Mr.  Kent,  of  the 
port-office  at  Gibraltar,  has  formed  quite  a Carte'ian 

museum From  El  Rocadillo  to  Gibraltar  is 

about  4 miles.”  (Ford,  Handbook  of  Spain,  pp.  19, 
20.)  The  coins  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  the 
times  of  the  early  Roman  emperors.  They  bear  the 
epigraphs  car.  ear.  cart,  carteia.  In  addition 
to  other  types,  we  find  on  some  of  them  the  club,  as 
a symbol  of  the  worship  of  Hercules,  the  instrument 
with  which  he  severed  the  neighbouring  rocks  of 
Calpe  and  Abila  from  one  another.  (Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  293,  vol.  ii.  p.  637,  vol.  iii.  p.  36; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  9,  10;  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  41 ; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  18  ; Rasche,  Lex.  Rei  Num, 
s.  V.) 


All  that  is  known  of  Carte'ia,  during  the  historical 
period,  is  told  in  a few  words.  It  was  one  of  the 
cities  of  that  mixed  Iberian  and  Phoenician  race  who 
were  called  Bastuli  Poeni.  (Strab.,  Marc.,  Ptol., 
ll.  cc.)  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as 
an  important  naval  station,  and  as  the  scene  of  a sea- 
fight,  in  which  Laelius  defeated  Adherbal,  b.  c.  206. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  30,  31.)  In  the  year  of  the  city  583, 
B.  c.  171,  it  was  assigned  by  the  senate  as  the  resi- 
dence of  above  4000  men,  the  offspring  of  Roman 
soldiers  and  Spanish  women,  who  had  not  been  united 
by  the  connubium,  upon  their  manumission  by  the 
praetor,  L.  Canuleius:  such  of  the  Carte'i'ans  as 
pleased  to  remain  were  enrolled  in  the  number  of  the 
colonists,  and  took  their  share  of  the  lands;  and  the 
city  was  made  a Latina  colonia  libertinorum.  (Liv. 
xliii.  3.)  Clear  as  this  testimony  is,  it  is  curious 
that  Cartei'a  is  never  styled  a colony  on  its  coins; 
but  they  bear  frequent  reference  to  the  well-known 
chief  magistrates  of  a colony,  the  quatuorviri.  In 
the  civil  war  in  Spain,  Carte'ia  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  naval  station  of  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  took 
refuge  there  after  his  defeat  at  Mvinda,  but  was  com- 
pelled to  leave  it  on  account  of  the  disaffection  of  a 
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party  in  the  city,  b.  c.  45.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  141 ; Hirt. 
B.  H,  32 — 37  ; Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105  ; Dion  Cass, 
xliii.  40,  who  also  mentions  a previous  naval  engage- 
ment off  Kpavria,  where  Cartei’a  is  evidently  the 
place  meant,  c.  31 ; comp.  Flor.  iv.  2.  § 75.)  These 
events  are  alluded  to  in  a letter  of  Cicero’s  (^ad  Att. 
xii.  44.  § 4),  and  in  a subsequent  letter  he  refers  to 
the  reception  of  Sextus  Pompeius  at  Carteia,  after 
the  murder  of  Caesar  (ad  Att.  xv.  20.  § 3). 

A very  interesting  discussion  has  been  long  since 
raised  by  the  different  names  under  which  this  city 
appears  to  be  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  the  slightly  varied  form  Kap- 
6aia.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  105 ; Artemi  dor,  ap.  Sieph. 
B.  s.  V.)  Strabo  mentions  a city  of  the  name  of 
Calpe,  in  a position  exactly  corresponding  with  Car- 
teia (iii.  p.  140).  Adjacent,  he  says,  to  the  moun- 
tain of  Calpe,  at  the  distance  of  40  stadia  (4  geog, 
miles  or  5 M.  P.),  is  the  important  and  ancient  city 
of  Calpe,  which  was  formerly  a naval  station  of  the 
Iberians;  and  some,  too,  say  that  it  was  founded  by 
Heracles,  among  whom  is  Timosthenes,  who  states 
that  it  was  anciently  named  Heraeleia('Hpa/cAejoi'), 
and  that  the  great  circuit  of  its  walls,  and  its  docks 
(veuao'iKOvs')  are  shown.”  Here  the  distance  from 
M.  Calpe  corresponds  exactly  to  that  givMi  by  Mar- 
cian  (see  above),  and  to  the  site  of  the  ruins  at  El 
Rocadillo;  the  connection  of  the  city  with  the  wor- 
ship of  Heracles  is  a fact  already  established  in  the 
case  of  Carteia,  and  we  know  that  Carteia  was  a 
great  seaport.  In  fact,  so  striking  are  the  points  of 
identity,  that  Casaubon  altered  the  reading  from 
KoAtttj  to  KapTTjta ; and  this  emendation  is  supported 
by  the  argument  that,  in  each  of  the  subsequent 
passages  in  which  Strabo  mentions  Carteia,  he  refers 
to  it  incidentally  as  he  would  to  a place  he  had  al- 
ready mentioned  (pp.  141, 145, 151),  while  he  never 
again  speaks  of  Calpe  as  a city.  That  the  emenda- 
tion should  not  be  too  hastily  admitted,  will  appear 
presently;  but  meanwhile  most  of  the  commentators 
have  overlooked  an  important  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
identifying  Calpe  and  Carteia.  W'lwn  Strabo  de- 
scribes tlie  ancient  city  and  port,  on  the  authority  of 
an  old  writer,  would  he  omit  to  mention  its  identity 
with  Carteia,  a place  so  well  known,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  events  of  his  own  times?  The  most 
reasonable  answer  seems  to  be  that  Strabo  fell,  by 
the  necessary  fate  of  compilers,  even  the  most  care- 
ful, into  the  mistake  of  not  seeing  the  identity  of  an 
object  through  the  disguise  of  the  different  names 
applied  to  it  by  different  authorities ; and  that  thus, 
Timosthenes  having  mentioned  the  place  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  its  usual  Greek  name,  Strabo 
quotes  his  description,  without  perceiving  the  identity 
of  the  place  with  the  well-known  Eoman  colony  of 
Carteia.  Why  he  omits  to  mention  tlie  latter  here, 
remains  an  unsolved  difficulty,  Groskurd,  who,  with 
some  other  scholars,  maintains  a distinction  between 
the  cities  of  Calpe  and  Carteia,  contends  that  Strabo 
also  mentions  the  former  in  the  following  passages : — 
iii.  pp.  51, 141,  142;  but  it  seems  far  more  natural  to 
understand  each  of  them  as  referring  to  the  mountain. 
An  inference  of  some  importance  seems  fairly  dedu- 
cible  from  the  passage  (iii.  p.  140),  compared  with 
those  in  winch  Strabo  mentions  Carteia,  namely,  that 
Calpe  was  the  prevailing  form  of  the  name  of  the 
city  among  the  Greeks.,  when  Timostnenes  wrote, 
about  100  years  before  its  colonization  by  the  Romans, 
and  that  Carteia  was  the  form  commonly  used  by  the 
Romans.  The  Antonine  Itinerary,  as  w^e  have  seen, 
4ises  both  names  in  conjunction,  Calpe  Cabteiam, 
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where  all  the  MSS.  but  one  have  Caije,  and  the 
great  majority  have  Carceiam  (one  has  Carteganiy 
a form  also  found  in  the  Geogr.  Rav.).  Nicolaus  Da- 
mascenus  (p.  482,  Vales.,  p.  103,  Orelli)  and  Tzetzes 
(Chil.  viii.  217)  have  the  form  Ka\ma.  Stephanus 
names  the  harbour  of  KdATrij,  and  adds  that  some  call 
the  people  KapirTjiauot  (Kapirriiauovs  wf  KaATrei- 
vovs),  and  the  city  Kapir-pia  or  Kdpireia.  (Steph.  B. 
s.vv.  KaATrat  and  Kapirriia.')  Pausanias  calls  the  city 
Carpia  (vi.  19.  § 3 : Kapniav  ’ISrtpwu  TtdXiv). 
Thus,  then,  we  have,  chiefly  in  the  Greek  writers, 
the  various  forms,  Calpe,  Calpia,  Carpia,  Carpeia, 
all  connected  with  one  another,  and  the  last  with 
Carteia,  by  the  easiest  and  simplest  laws  of  etymo- 
logical change.  l = r,  p = t.  (In  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 6, 
the  Palatine  Codex  reads  Kdpm)  for  KdAirij,  the  name 
of  the  mountain.)  Besides  this,  a medal  is  cited  by 
Spanbeim  and  others,  bearing  the  inscription  c.  i. 
CALPE  (Colonia  Julia  Calpe),  but  the  legend  is  con- 
fessedly very  indistinct,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  a 
medal  of  Philip  the  Younger  is  regarded  by  Eckhel 
as  decisive  against  its  belonging  to  Calpe  in  Spain. 
(Spanheim,  de  Usu  etPraest.  Numism.  vol.ii.  p.600; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  16.) 

But  there  is  a still  more  interesting  identification 
of  the  city  with  the  renowned  Tartessus.  Strabo, 
while  adopting  the  theory  which  placed  Tartessus 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis,  tells  us  that  some  iden- 
tified it  with  Carteia  (iii.  p.  151 : evioi  Se  Taprrja- 
ahv  TT]V  vvu  Kapirrj'iav  irpocrayopevovai),  and  Pau- 
sanias (1.  c.)  makes  the  same  statement  respecting 
his  city  Carpia  (eial  5’  ot  Kapwiau  'l€r)p<i)tf  irdAiv 
KaAettrAat  vopi^ovai  ra  apxai6Tepa  TapTrjaSu'). 
Strabo  elsewhere  quotes  the  statement  of  Eratosthe- 
nes, that  the  country  adjacent  to  Calpe  was  called 
Tartessis  (p.  148).  Mela  says:  “ Carteia, ut  quidam 
putant,  aliquando  Tartessus  (ii.  6.  § 8,  where  some 
of  the  MSS.  read  Carthe'ia  and  Tarthdia  for  Car~ 
teia,  and  Tarthessus  for  Tartessus).  Pliny : “ Car- 
teia, Tartesos  a Graecis  dicta”  (iii.  1.  s.  3:  VEE. 
Carthe'ia,  Cartegia,  Cartesus,  Carthesos,  Carche- 
sos).  Pherecydes  (Fr.  33,  ed.  Didot)  and  ApoUo- 
dorus  (ii.  5.  § IjO)  seem  clearly  to  place  Tartessus 
on  the  Straits  and  close  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
(Calpe  and  Abila).  Lastly,  Appian  (Iber.  3)  gives 
it.as  his  opinion  that  the  Tartessus  of  ancient  legends 
was  that  city  on  the  sea- coast  which,  in  his  time,  was 
called  Carpessus  (KapTr-rjaaSs,  an  etymological  mean 
between  Tartessus  and  Carpeia  or  Carteia).  He 
adds  that  the  temple  of  Hercules,  at  the  Columns 
(rh  iu  crTifiKais),  appeared  to  him  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Phoenicians;  that  the  worship  was 
still  conducted  in  the  Phoenician  manner;  and  that 
the  people  regarded  their  Hercules  as  the  Tyrian 
deity,  not  the  Theban.  It  is  in  this  worsldp  of 
Hercules  (already  noticed  from  other  sources)  that 
Bochart  seeks  the  original  root  of  the  name  of  the 
city,  in  all  its  various  forms,  that  original  root  being 
the  name  of  the  Phoenician  deity,  whom  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  identified  with  Hercules  ATeZ-CARTH. 
(Bochart,  Canaan,  i.  34,  p.  615.)  Be  thisetjmo- 
logy  sound  or  not,  it  is  clear  that  one  and  the  same 
root  is  the  .basis  of  all  the  forms  of  the  name,  which 
is  thereby  identified  with  the  name  by  which  the  S. 
part  of  the  peninsula  was  originally  known  to  the 
Phoenicians,  Hebrews  (Tarshish),  and  Greeks;  and 
hence  that  this  city  was  a great  seaport  from  the 
earliest  period  of  history.  (Comp.  Tartessus.) 

The  extension  of  the  name  in  the  interior  of  the  pe- 
ninsula is  noticed  under  C arpetani  ; and  we  might 
perhaps  find  another  indication  of  it  in  the  Carteia 
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mentioned  by  Livy  as  the  chief  city  of  the  Olcades. 
(Liv.  xxi.  5.)  It  is  true  that  Greek  writers  call  the 
place  Althaea;  but  if.  as  so  often  happens,  the  latter 
word  has  lost  a guttural  at  the  beginning,  the  forms 
are  etymological  equivalents, — Calthaea=Carthaea, 
one  form,  as  we  have  seen,  of  Cartei'a.  (On  the  whole 
discussion,  see  Cellarius,  Geogr.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  90  ; 
Wesseling,  ad  liin.  Ant.  p.  406 ; Becker,  in  Ersch 
and  Gruber  s EncyTclopddie^  s.  v.i  the  last  writer 
suggests  that  Calpe  was  the  ancient  therian  name, 
Tartessus  (i.  e.  Tarshish)  the  Phoenician,  and  Car- 
teia  the  Punic  ; the  last  form  being  naturally 
adopted  by  the  Eomans  from  the  Carthaginians, 
while  Calpe  remained  in  use  through  having  been 
the  form  employed  by  the  Greek  writers.)  [P.  S.] 

CAETENNA  (Kaprevuai  ^ KdpTivva,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§ 4;  Cartinna,Mela,i.  6.  § 1 : Tenez),  a considerable 
city  on  the  coast  of  Numidia,  or,  according  to  the 
later  division,  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis ; under 
Augustus,  a colony  and  the  station  of  the  second 
legion.  (Plin.  V.  2.  s.  1 : VE.  Carcenna^  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  (p.  14)  places  it  18  M.  P.,  by  sea,  east 
of  Arsenaria  (Jlr^eu),  and  70  M.  P.  west  of  Caesarea 
(^ZersheW).  These  numbers  led  Shaw  to  identify  it 
with  Mostaghanem ; but  an  inscription  found  by  the 
French  places  it  without  doubt  at  Tenez,  much 
further  to  the  E.,  and  furnishes  a striking  proof  of 
the  danger  of  trusting  implicitly  to  the  numbers  of 
the  ancient  geographers.  In  fact,  the  distances  of 
the  Itinerary  and  the  longitudes  of  Ptolemy  would 
have  made  the  positions  on  this  coast  one  mass  of 
confusion,  but  for  the  remarkable  clue  furnished  by 
the  resemblance  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern 
names ; the  results  deduced  from  which  have  been, 
for  the  most  part,  confirmed  by  the  discoveries  made 
since  the  French  occupation.  Of  this  we  have  a 
striking  proof  in  the  position  of  Caesarea  lol  [Iol]  , 
which  Shaw  identified  with  Zershell  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name  only ; the  whole  “ weight  of  evidence  ” 
being  against  the  site ; and  inscriptions  have  proved  that 
he  was  right  and  all  the  ancient  authorities  wrong. 
Just  so  is  it  with  Tenez  and  Cartenna;  but  in  this 
case  Shaw  also  is  wrong.  (Pellissier,  in  the  Explora- 
tion Scientijique  de  VAlgerie,  vol.  vi.  p.  330.)  Pto- 
lemy (J.  c.)  mentions  a river  Cartennus  a little  W. 
of  Cartenna.  He  makes  the  longest  day  at  Car- 
tenna 14^  hours,  and  its  distance  above  3^  hours  W. 
of  Alexandreia.  (Ptol.  viii.  13.  § 7.)  [P.  S.] 

CAETHAEA.  [Ceos.] 

CAETHA'GO  (p  Kapxn^d>v'),  in  Africa,  the 
renowned  rival  of  Eome. 

I.  Names.  — As  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Greek  and  Eoman  names  of  the  city  are  but  forms  of 
its  native  name,  we  must  look  to  the  Phoenician,  or 
cognate  languages,  for  the  original  form ; and  this  is 
at  once  found  in  the  Hebrew,  where  Kereth  or  Carth 
^rnp)  is  the  poetical  word  which  signifies  a city, 
and  which  enters  into  the  names  of  other  cities  of 
Phoenician  (or  Carthaginian)  and  Syrian  origin, 
such  as  Cirta,  in  Numidia,  and  Tigranocerta  in 
Armenia.  On  the  coins  of  Panormus  in  Sicily,  which 
was  subject  to  Carthage,  we  find  on  the  reverse  the 
legend,  in  Phoenician,  Kereth-hadeshoth,  i.  e.  New 
City,  which  is  in  all  probability  the  name  of  Carthage. 
Some  read  it  as  Carth-hadtha,  which  is  merely  a dia- 
lectic variety.  This  etymology  is  confirmed  by  a tra- 
dition presei-ved  by  Solinus,  who  says  (c.  40) : — 
“ Istam  urhem  Carthadam  Elissa  dixit,  quod  Phoeni- 
cum  ore  exprimit  Civitatem  Novam."  The  reason  of 
the  name  can  be  conjectured  with  a near  approach 
to  certainty,  for  the  name  of  the  more  ancient 
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Phoenician  city  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
Utica,  signifies,  in  Phoenician,  the  Old  City,  in 
contradistinction  to  which  Carthage  was  called  New; 
one  among  many  examples  of  the  permanence  of  an 
appellation  the  most  temporary  in  its  first  mean- 
ing. In  later  times,  this  New  City  was  called 
Carthago  Vetus,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  cele- 
brated Carthago  Nova  in  Spain.  (Bochart,  Phaleg, 
p.  468  ; Gesen.  Gesch.  d.  Hehr.  Sprache,  pp.  228, 
229,  and  Hebrew  Lexicon,  s.  v.  ; Bayer,  ad 
Sallust,  p.  347  ; Mionnet,  Descript,  des  Medailles, 
pi.  20.)  Another  explanation  is  given  by  Niebuhr, 
namely,  that  the  New  City  (Carthada)  was  so 
called  in  contradistinction  to  Byrsa  (Bozrah),  the 
original  city,  “ just  as  Neapolis  arose  by  the  side 
of  Parthenope.”  (^Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  104,  1st  ed.) 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  transferring  the  name  to 
their  own  languages,  the  Greeks  changed  one,  and 
the  Eomans  the  other,  of  the  dental  consonants  in 
the  word  into  a guttural.  The  ancient  Eoman 
form,  as  seen  on  the  Columna  Rostrata,  is  Car- 
taco. 

The  ethnic  and  adjective  forms  are  partly  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  city  itself,  and  partly  from 
that  of  the  mother  country.  In  Greek  we  have 
Kapxv^ouios  {Eth.  and  Adj.,  but  the  commoner 
Adj.  is  Kapxn^oviaKSs,  or  Kapx’?5o»'tK(is),  and  in 
Latin  Carthaginiensis  {Eth.  and  Adj.')',  but  the 
more  usual  ethnic  is  Poenus,  with  the  adjective 
form  Puniciw  (equivalent  to,  and  sometimes  actually 
written,  Poenicus:  the  poets  used  Poenus  for  the 
adjective);  while  in  Greek  also,  the  Carthaginians, 
as  well  as  the  original  Phoenicians,  are  called 
^olviKes  (Herod,  v.  46 ; Eurip.  Troad.  222 ; Bockh, 
Expl.  Pind.  Pyth.  i.  72.  s.  138). 

The  territory  of  Carthage  is  called  Carchedonia 
(Kapxv^oy'ia,  Strab.  iL  p.  131,  vi.  p.  267,  xvii. 
pp.  831,  832),  a term  sometimes  applied  also  to  the 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  272, 287). 

II.  Authorities.  — This  great  city  furnishes 
the  most  striking  example  in  the  annals  of  the 
world  of  a mighty  power  which,  having  long  ruled 
over  subject  peoples,  taught  them  the  arts  of  com- 
merce and  civilization,  and  created  for  itself  an 
imperishable  name,  has  left  little  more  than  that 
name  behind  it,  and  even  that  in  the  keeping  of 
the  very  enemies  to  whom  she  at  last  succumbed. 
Vast  as  is  the  space  which  her  fame  fills  in  ancient 
history,  the  details  of  her  origin,  her  rise,  her  con- 
stitution, commerce,  arts,  and  religion,  are  all  but 
unknown. 

Of  her  native  literature,  we  have  barely  the 
scantiest  fragments  left.  The  treasures  of  her 
libraries  were  disdained  by  the  blind  hatred  of  the 
Eoman  aristocracy,  who  made  them  a present  to 
the  princes  of  Numidia,  reserving  only  the  32  books 
of  Mago  on  Agriculture  for  translation,  as  all  that 
could  be  useful  to  the  republic.  (Plin.  xviii.  4.  s.  5 : 
it  is  worthy  of  notice,  as  showing  the  value  of  the 
traditions  preserved  by  Sallust  respecting  the  early 
population  of  N.  Africa,  that  he  derived  them  from 
these  Punic  records,  though  through  the  medium  of 
interpreters;  Jug.  17.)  Of  the  records  respecting 
her,  preserved  at  Tyre,  we  have  only  a single  notice 
in  Josephus.  (See  below.  No.  III.) 

The  Greeks  and  Eomans  relate  only  that  part 
of  her  story  with  which  they  themselves  were  closely 
connected ; a part  only  of  her  external  fortunes, 
which  does  not  commence  till  she  has  passed  the 
acme  of  her  prosperity,  and  the  relation  of  which 
is  distorted  by  political  animosity.  At  the  very 
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outset,  we  meet  with  a striking  deficiency  in  the 
chain  even  of  Greek  and  Roman  testimony.  The 
great  historian,  whose  design  so  fortunately  for  us 
embraced  an  account  of  all  that  was  known  of  the 
great  nations  of  his  day,  for  some  reason  or  other 
omitted  Carthage  from  his  plan;  but  yet  his  few 
incidental  references  to  her  are  of  great  value. 
Aristotle’s  brief  notice  of  the  Carthaginian  con- 
stitution (^Polit.  ii.  11),  precious  and  trustworthy 
as  it  is,  only  makes  the  want  of  fuller  information 
the  more  apparent,  and  compels  us  the  more  to 
regret  the  loss  of  his  treatise  on  Governments,  in 
which  that  of  Carthage  was  discussed  at  length. 
Among  the  historians  of  the  wars  of  Carthage  with 
the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  the  Romans,  Polybius 
stands  first,  in  authority  and  accuracy,  as  well  as 
in  time.  Commanding  all  the  means  of  knowledge 
which  the  Romans  possessed  up  to  his  time,  he 
used  them  in  a spirit  above  the  narrow  and  selfish 
patriotism  of  the  Romans.  He  gives  abundant  proofs 
of  careful  research  into  the  internal  state  of  Car- 
thage, and  he  has  pi'eserved  some  genuine  Punic 
documents.  The  chief  value  of  Diodorus,  in  this 
inquiry,  consists  in  his  narrative  of  the  wars  with 
Syracuse.  Livy  relates  the  wars  with  Rome  in  the 
worst  spirit  of  partizanship,  and  with  utter  indiffer- 
ence to  the  internal  state,  or  even  the  distinctive 
character  of  one  of  the  peoples  who  contended  to 
the  death  in  that  “ bellum  maxime  omnium  me- 
morabile  quae  unquam  gesta  sint.”  (Liv.  xxi.  1.) 
With  less  literary  power,  Appian  is  a more  faithful 
annalist;  but  the  carelessness  of  the  mere  compiler 
sorely  damages  his  work.  In  spite  of  glaring  faults, 
.Justin  deserves  mention  as  the  only  writer  who  has 
attempted  a continuous  narrative  of  the  early  history 
of  Carthage;  which  he  abridged  from  Trogus  Pom- 
peius,  whose  account  seems  to  have  been  founded 
chiefly  on  Theopompus.  (Heeren,  de  Foniihus  et 
Auctoritate  Justini,  in  the  Comment.  Soc.  Scient. 
Gotting.  vol.  xv.  pp.  22.5,  foil.) 

Among  modern  authorities,  the  following  are  the 
most  impoi’tant: — on  the  History^  Constitution, 
and  Commerce  of  the  city,  Bbttiger,  Geschichte  der 
Carthager,  Berlin,  1827 ; Campomanes,  Antiguedad 
Maritima  de  la  Republica  de  Cartngo ; Kluge, 
Aristoteles  de  Politia  Carthaginiensium;  Movers, 
Geschichte  der  Phoenizier;  Becker,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyhlopddie;  Barth,  Ueher  die  fried- 
lichen  Verhdltnisse  zwischen  den  Karthagern  und 
Hellenen,  in  the  Rheinisches  Museum,  3rd  Series, 
vol.  vii.  p.  6.5,  for  1850;  Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  the 
History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  lect.  ii.  1st  edition  ; Ar- 
nold, History  of  Rome,  vol.  ii.  c.  39 ; Grote,  History 
of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  539,  foil. ; and  the  chief 
writers  on  general  history : on  its  Mythology,  Mun- 
ter,  Religion  der  Karthager,  Kopenh.  1821  ; and 
Gesenius,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyhlopddie;  on 
the  Geography  and  Topography,  besides  the  ge- 
neral works  of  Mannert,  Georgii,  Forbiger,  and 
others,  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barhary,  (fc.,  vol.  i.  pp. 
150,  foil.,  p.  80,  2nd  ed. ; Estrup,  Lineae  Topo- 
graphicae  Carthaginis  Tyriae,  Havn.  1821;  Falbe, 
Recherches  sur  V Emplacement  de  Carthage,  Paris, 
1835 ; Dureau  de  la  Malle,  Recherches  sur  la  Topo- 
gruphie  de  Carthage,  Paris,  1835;  Chateaubriand, 
Jtineraire,  vol.  iii.  p.  186;  Temple,  Excursions  in 
the  Mediterranean,  <^'C.,  Bond.  1835;  Barth,  Wan- 
derungen  durch  die  Kustenldnder  des  Mittelmeeres, 
vol.  i.  pp.  80,  foil.,  Berlin,  1849;  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  i.  pp.  916,  foil.;  Ausland,  1836,  Nos.  122, 124, 
128,  1837,  Nos.  110,  140  : and  on  the  whole  sub- 
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ject,  the  admirable  dissertation  of  Heeren,  Tdeen, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  or,  in  the  English  translation,  His-^ 
torical  Researches  into  the  Politics,  Intercourse, 
and  Trade  of  the  Ancient  Nations  of  Africa,  vol.  i 
pp.  21 — 285,  and  Appendix. 

III.  Foundation. — No  account  of  Carthage 
would  be  complete  which  should  pass  by  in  silence 
the  legend  related  by  the  old  chroniclers,  and  adorned 
by  the  muse  of  Virgil ; how  Dido,  or  Elissa,  the 
daughter  of  a king  of  Tyre,  escaped  from  the  power 
of  her  brother  Pygmalion,  with  the  treasures  for  the 
sake  of  which  he  had  murdered  her  husband,  and 
with  a band  of  noble  Tyrians  who  shared  her  flight ; 
how,  having  touched  at  Cyprus,  and  carried  off 
thence  eighty  maidens  to  be  the  wives  of  her  fol- 
lowers in  their  future  home,  she  arrived  at  a spot 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  marked  out  by  nature  for  the 
site  of  a mighty  city ; how  she  entered  into  a treaty 
with  the  natives,  and  purchased  from  them,  for  an  an- 
nual tribute,  as  much  land  as  could  be  covered  with  a 
bull’s  hide,  but  craftily  cut  the  hide  into  the  thinnest 
strips  possible,  and  so  enclosed  a space  of  22  stadia, 
and  on  this  ground  built  her  city,  which  afterwards, 
as  the  place  grew,  became  the  citadel,  and  retained 
in  its  name  Byrsa  (Bopcra,  a hull's  hide),  the  me- 
moiy  of  a bargain  which,  however  mythical,  has 
many  a counterpart  for  deceitfulness  in  later  times ; 
how,  in  the  laying  of  the  foundations  of  the  city,  its 
future  power  was  presaged  through  the  discovery, 
first  of  the  head  of  a bull,  and  afterwards  of  that  of 
a horse,  a still  better  omen ; how  the  city  grew  by 
the  influx  of  colonists  from  the  surrounding  country, 
and  by  the  friendship  of  the  older  Phoenician  settle- 
ments, especially  Utica  ; how  its  growing  prosperity 
excited  the  envy  of  Hiarbas,  king  of  the  surrounding 
Libyans,  who  offered  Dido  the  choice  of  war  or  mar- 
riage ; how,  debarred  from  the  latter  alternative  by 
her  vow  of  fidelity  to  her  late  husband,  but  urged 
to  embrace  it  by  the  importunities  of  her  people,  she 
stabbed  herself  to  death  before  their  eyes  on  a funeral 
pyre  which  she  had  erected  to  her  husband’s  honour; 
and  how  the  Carthaginians  enrolled  her  among  their 
deities  (Justin,  xviii.  4,  foil. ; Virg.  Aen.  i. — iv., 
with  the  commentaries  of  Servius ; Appian.  Pun.  1; 
Sil.  Ital.  Pun.  i.  ii. ; Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  10;  Euseb. 
Chron.  ll.  inf.  cit.  ; et  alii ; the  introduction  of 
Aeneas  into  the  story  is  Virgil’s  ])oetic  version,  with- 
out any  foundation  in  the  original  legend  as  related 
by  the  historians).  Based  as  this  legend  plainly  is, 
in  part  at  least,  on  old  traditions,  it  contains  some 
points  worthy  of  notice.  It  testifies  to  the  Tyrian 
origin  of  the  city,  and  to  its  inferiority  in  point  of 
time  to  Utica  and  other  Phoenician  cities  on  the 
coast : it  indicates  that  the  impulse  which  originated 
the  colony  was  not  merely  commercial  activity,  but 
civil  dissension  : it  describes  the  relations  of  the 
new  colony  to  the  natives  and  older  colonists  in  a 
manner  perfectly  consistent  with  later  history,  as  to 
the  occupation  of  the  country  by  a comparatively 
civilized  race  of  Libyans  (comp.  Sallust,  Jug.  21), 
from  whom  the  land  for  the  city  was  acquired  not 
by  conquest  but  by  a peaceful  bargain,  the  tribute 
for  which  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  time  of  recorded 
history  ; and  as  to  the  friendship  and  support  of  the 
older  colonies.  The  part  of  the  tale  about  the  ox- 
hide is  a mere  etymological  legend  arising  from  the 
hellenized  form  of  the  native  Phoenician  name, 
Bozra,  a fortress.  [Comp.  Bostra,  p.  425,  b.] 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention  another  etymo- 
logical legend,  which  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
city  to  Tyrian  colonists  led  by  Ezonis,  Azorus,  or 
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Zorns,  and  Carcliedon  (Philist.  ap.  Syncell.  p.  172, 1 
8,  324,  Fr.  50,  ed.  Didot ; Appian.  Ptm.  1 ; Enseb, 
Chron.  s.  a.  978).  Dido’s  name,  and  that  of  the 
city  too,  are  also  given  in  the  form  of  Carthagena,  and 
Dido  is  represented  as  the  daughter  of  Carchedon 
(Kapdayeva;  Syncell.  p.  183,  s.  345).  The  name 
of  the  city  is  also  said  to  have  been  at  the  first  Origo 
(Syncell.  p.  181,  s.  340). 

All  writers  are  agreed  that  Carthage  was  a 
colony  of  Tyre,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  latest 
Phoenician  settlements  on  the  African  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  (287  years  later  than  Utica,  accord- 
ing to  Aristotle),  but  further  than  this  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge  of  its  origin.  Regard  being  had 
to  the  traditions  of  its  peaceful  settlement,  and  to 
the  earlier  establishment  of  great  commercial  cities 
hy  the  Phoenicians  on  the  same  coast,  and  also  to  the 
fact,  which  may  be  regarded  as  pretty  well  established 
(see  below),  that  the  city  was  founded  at  the  period 
of  the  highest  commercial  prosperity  of  Tyre,  there 
would  seem  to  be  much  probability  in  the  conjecture 
(Becker,  in  Ersch  and  Gruber’s  Encyhlopddie),  that 
the  city  originated  in  a mere  emporium  (or,  in 
modern  language,  factory,  like  that  in  which  the 
Anglo-Indian  empire  had  its  first  beginning),  esta- 


IV.  SrruATiox. — A general  description  of  that 
part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  on  which  Carthage  stood 
has  been  given  under  Africa.  On  the  W.  side  of 
the  great  gulf  (anciently  called  Sinus  Carthaginiensis, 
and  now  G,  of  Tunis'),  formed  by  the  Apollinis  Pr. 
(U.  Farina)  on  the  W.  and  Mercurii  Pr.  (C7.  Bon) 
on  the  E.,  there  is  a line  of  elevated  ground  between 
the  salt  marsh  called  Sebcha-es-SuJcara,  on  the  N., 
and  the  Lagoon  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Tunis 
on  the  S.,  terminating  eastward  in  the  two  head- 
lands of  Bos  Ghamart  and  Ras  Sidi  Bou  Said  (or 
C.  Carthage,  or  Carthagena),  of  which  the  former 
lies  a little  NW.  of  the  latter.  Ras  Ghama/rt  is 
above  300  feet  high,  C.  Carthage  above  400  feet. 
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Wished  jointly  by  the  merchants  of  the  mother  city 
and  of  Utica,  on  account  of  the  convenience  of  its 
position ; and  that  it  rose  into  importance  by  the 
natural  process  of  immigration,  from  Utica  espe- 
cially. 

Such  a gradual  origin  would  in  part  account  for 
the  great  variety  of  dates  to  which  its  foundation  is 
ascribed;  though  another  cause  of  this  variety  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  sought  in  the  assigned  date  from  which 
the  Greek  and  Roman  authors  have  made  their  com- 
putations, sometimes  from  the  fall  of  Troy,  sometimes 
from  the  foundation  of  Rome,  and  sometimes  from  the 
commencement  of  the  Olympiads.  Besides  these,  and 
the  era  used  by  Eusebius,  namely,  from  the  birth  of 
Abraham,  there  is  an  important  computation,  from 
the  building  of  the  temple  by  Solomon,  which  Jo- 
sephus gives  from  old  Phoenician  documents  pre- 
served in  his  time  at  Tyre,  as  well  as  from  Menander 
of  Ephesus. 

In  order  to  exhibit  the  various  statements  in  one 
view,  they  are  here  presented  in  a tabular  form, 
showing  the  dates  as  actually  given  by  the  several 
authorities,  and  also  the  corresponding  years  b.  c. 
To  facilitate  the  comparison,  the  dates  of  the  eras 
themselves  are  also  stated. 


The  latter  lies  in  36°  52'  22"  N.  lat.,  and  10°  21' 
49"  E.  long.,  and  forms  the  culminating  point  of 
the  ridge  of  elevated  land  just  referred  to,  which 
sinks  on  the  W.  to  the  level  of  the  adjacent  plains. 
This  ridge  was  in  ancient  times  an  isthmus,  uniting 
the  peninsula  on  which  Carthage  stood  to  the  main- 
land. Its  breadth  at  the  time  of  the  destruction  of 
Carthage  did  not  exceed  25  stadia  (2^  geog.  miles, 
Polyb.  i.  73 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  832),  which  still  cor- 
responds to  the  distance  in  some  places  between  the 
salt-marsh  on  the  N.  and  the  port  of  Tunis  on  the  S. 
The  width,  however,  must  have  been  much  less  at 
the  time  of  the  foundation  of  Carthage ; for  the  same 
causes  must  have  been  continually  acting  to  enlarge 
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B.  C. 

Ann.  Abr. 

Troy. 

Rome. 

Authorities. 

[2015 

Birth  of  Abraham.  Euseb.  Common  date  b.  c.  2151.] 

1234 

50 

Appian.  Pm.  1 

Philistus  places  it  about  the  same  time,  but  his  exact  date 

is  not  quite  clear.  Syncell.  p.  172.  s.  324. 

[1184 

0 

Taking  of  Trot.  Common  date.] 

[1181 

835 

0 

Ditto.  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.] 

1038 

978 

143 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  38th  year  of  David’s  reign. 

1028 

133 

Syncell.  p.  181.  s.  340. 

1011 

1005 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a.  25th  year  of  Solomon. 

878 

Common  date.  Solin.  30. 

862 

143  years  and  8 months  after  the  building  of  Solomon’s 
temple.  Joseph,  c.  Ap.  i.  17,  18;  Euseb.  Chron.  Arm. 
pt.  i.  pp.  173,  179,  181,  ed.  Aucher,  pp.  79,  82,  83,  ed. 
Mai;  Syncell.  p.  183.  s.  345. 

852 

1164 

Euseb.  Chron.  Arm.  s.  a. 

845 

92 

In  the  700th  year  before  its  destruction  by  the  Romans. 

. 

Liv.  Epit.  li. 

826 

72 

Trogus  Pompeius,  ap.  Justin,  xviii.  7 ; Oros.  ir.  6. 

818 

65 

Veil.  Pater,  i.  6. 

814 

Timaeus,  ap.  Dionys.  Hal.  i.  74,  F.  21,  ed.  Didot:  Rome 

793 

and  Carthage,  founded  about  the  same  time,  in  the  38th 
year  before  the  first  Olympiad. 

40 

Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iv.  459. 

[753 

1263 

431 

0 

Foundation  of  Rome.] 

C 0 

2015 

1184 

753 

Christian  Era.] 
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the  isthmus  as  those  which  ultimately  effected  its 
union  on  the  N.  side  with  the  mainland,  namely, 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river  Mejerdah  [Ba- 
GRADAs],  and  the  casting  up  of  silt  by  the  force 
of  the  NW.  winds,  to  which  the  coast  of  the  gulf  is 
exposed  without  a shelter.  Through  these  influences, 
the  sea  which  washed  the  peninsula  on  the  N.  has 
been  converted  partly  into  the  salt-marsh  already 
mentioned,  and  partly  into  firm  land,  upon  which 
the  village  of  El-Mersa  (i.  e.  the  Port),  adorned  with 
the  villas  of  the  Tunisians,  bears  witness  by  its  name 
to  the  change  that  has  taken  place  ; and  by  the  same 
causes,  the  port  or  bay  of  Tunis,  once  a deep  and  open 
harbour,  has  been  converted  into  a mere  lagoon,  with 
only  6 or  7 ft.  of  water,  and  a narrow  entrance  called 
Fum-el-Hallc  or  Halk-el-Wad,  i.  e.  Throat  of  the 
River,  or  Goletta,  i.  e.  the  Gullet  (Shaw,  p.  150, 
p.  80,  2nd  ed.;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  <^c.,  pp.  72, 
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80 — 82,  192.)  Dr.  Hen^  Barth,  the  latest  and 
best  describer  of  the  site,  is  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  whole  isthmus  is  of  late  formation,  and  that  the 
peninsula  once  presented  the  appearance  of  two 
islands,  form-ed  by  the  heights  of  Ras  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage;  a conjecture  which  remains  to  be 
tested,  as  its  author  observes,  by  geological  inves- 
tigations. On  one  side,  however,  namely,  at  the 
SE.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  between  C.  Carthage 
and  the  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Tunis,  the  currents 
of  the  gulf  have  not  only  kept  the  coast  clear  of 
deposit,  but  have  caused  an  encroachment  of  the  sea 
upon  the  land,  so  that  ruins  are  here  found  under 
water  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3 furlongs  in  length, 
and  a furlong  or  more  in  breadth  (Shaw,  1.  c.). 
Shaw  estimates  the  whole  circuit  of  the  peninsula  at 
30  miles. 

On  this  commanding  spot,  just  where  the  African 


1.  Tusca  FI.:  Wady  Zain;  boundary  towards  Nu- 
midia. 

2.  Candidum  Pr. : C.  Blanco. 

3.  Hippo  Diarrhytus  or  Zaritus : Bixerta. 

4.  Ras  Sidi  Bou  Shusha.  or  C.  Zibeeb:  Pr.  Fulcrum  ? 

5.  Apollinis  Pr.:  RasSidiAli  al-Mekhi,or  C.  Farina. 

6.  Bagradas  FI. : Wady  lilej- rdah  : showing,  at  and 
near  its  mouth,  its  present  course. 

7.  Ancient  course  of  the  river  near  its  mouth  (the 
dotted  line). 

8.  Utica : Bou-shater. 

9.  Castra  Cornelia : Ghellah. 

10.  Ancient  coast-line  (the  dotted  line). 

11.  Present  coast-line. 

12.  Ras  Ghamart. 

13.  Ras  Sidi  Bousaid  or  C.  Carthage. 

14.  Site  of  Carthage,  and  ruins  of  the  Roman  city: 
the  oval  line  marks  the  site  of  El-Mersa. 


\b.  Tunes:  Tunis. 

16.  Lagoon  or  Bay  of  Tunis. 

17.  The  Goletta. 

18.  Aqueduct  of  Carthage. 

19.  Jehel  Zaghwan:  one  source  of  the  aqueduct. 

20.  Maxilla:  Rhades. 

21.  .Aquae  Calidae : Hammam  V Enf. 

22.  Carpis : Gurbos. 

23.  Aegimurus  I. : Zowamour  or  Zembra. 

24.  Aquilaria:  Alhowareah,  quarries. 

25.  Mercurii  Pr.|:  Ras  Addar  or  C.  Bon, 

26.  Clypea  or  Aspis  : Aklibiah. 

27.  Curubis:  Kurbah. 

28.  Neapolis : Nabal. 

29.  Horrea  Caelia : Herklah. 

30.  Hadrumetum : Sousah. 

31.  Sinus  Carthaginiensis. 

I 32.  Sinus  Neapolitanus. 
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coast  juts  out  into  the  very  centre  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  approaches  nearest  to  the  opposite  coast 
ot  Sicily;  between  the  old  Phoenician  colonies  of 
Utica  and  Tunis  (Polyb.  i.  73),  and  in  sight 
of  both ; stood  the  successive  Punic,  Eoman,  Van- 
dal, and  Byzantine  cities,  vehich  have  borne  the 
renowned  name  of  Carthage  ; but  not  all  of  them 
within  the  same  limits.  The  details  of  the  topo- 
graphy are  much  disputed  ; and  their  discussion 
will  be  best  postponed  to  the  end  of  this  article. 
Meanwhile  the  position  of  the  peninsula,  and  its 
relation  to  the  surrounding  sites  will  be  seen  from 
the  subjoined  map,  which  gives  an  outline  of  the 
•whole  region  know'n  under  the  Komans  as  Zeu- 

GITANA. 

V.  Historv  AND  Antiquities.  — The  history 
of  Carthage  is  so  interwoven  with  the  general  course 
of  ancient  history,  especially  in  the  parts  relating 
to  its  wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily  and  with  the 
Komans,  that  it  would  be  alike  impracticable  and 
superfluous  to  narrate  it  here  with  any  approach  to 
fulness.  We  can  only  attempt  a brief  sketch,  to  be 
filled  up  by  the  reader  from  the  well-known  his- 
tories of  Greece  and  Eome.  The  great  work  of 
composing  a special  history  of  Carthage,  worthy  of 
the  present  state  of  ancient  scholarship,  remains  to 
be  performed  by  some  one  who  may  superadd  to  a 
perfect  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Eoman  history  a 
thorough  acquaintance  wuth  the  language  and  an- 
tiquities of  the  Semitic  races,  and  a vast  power  of 
critical  research.  The  History  of  Carthage  is  usu- 
ally divided  into  three  periods; — the extending 
from  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  beginning  of 
the  w'ars  with  Syracuse,  in  b.  c.  480,  and  ending 
with  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginians  by  the  Greeks 
under  Gelon  at  Himera  (but  see  just  below);  the 
second  from  this  epoch  to  the  breaking  out  of  the 
wars  with  Eome,  B.  c.  480 — 265;  the  third  is,  occu- 
pied with  the  Eoman,  or  (as  they  are  usually  called, 
from  the  Eoman  point  of  view')  the  Punic  Wars, 
and  ends  with  the  destruction  of  the  city  in  b.  c. 
146.  It  seems  a far  better  arrangement  to  extend 
the  first  period  do'wn  to  b.  c.  410,  when  the  Cartha- 
ginians resumed  those  enterprises  in  Sicily  to  which 
the  battle  of  Himera  had  given  a complete  check ; 
and  thus  to  include  in  one  view  the  great  develop- 
ment of  their  power.  The  second  period  will  then 
be  devoted  almost  entirely  to  her  struggle  with  the 
Greeks,  during  which  her  empire  was  not  materially 
increased,  and  her  decline  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
begun.  The  third  period  is  that  of  her  “ Decline 
and  Fall.”  To  these  must  be  added  the  history  of 
the  restored  city  under  the  Komans,  the  Vandals,  and 
the  Byzantine  rule,  down  to  the  Mohammedan  con- 
quest, and  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  the  Arabs 
in  A.D.  698.  In  round  numbers,  and  allowing  for 
the  uncertainty  of  the  date  of  the  original  founda- 
tion, the  histories  of  the  two  cities  fill  the  respective 
spaces  of  750  and  850  years. 

i.  First  Period. — Extension  of  the  Carthaginian 
Empire.  9th  century — 410  b.  c. — The  first  period 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting,  but  unfortunately  the 
most  obscure,  from  the  want  of  native  authorities. 
It  embraces  the  important  questions  of  the  Internal 
Constitution  and  Resources  of  the  State,  its  Com- 
merce, Colonies,  and  Conquests,  and  its  Relations 
to  the  surrounding  Native  Tribes,  to  the  older  Phoe- 
nician Colonies,  and  to  its  own  Mother  City. 

1.  Relations  to  the  Mother  City.  — With  respect 
to  Tyre,  Carthage  seems  to  have  been  almost  from  its 
foundation  independent;  but  the  sacred  bond  which 
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united  a colony  to  her  metropolis  appears  to  have 
been  carefully  observed  on  both  sides.  For  we  find 
the  Tyrians  refusing  to  follow  Cambyses  when  he 
meditated  to  attack  Carthage  by  a naval  expedition 
(b.c.  523),  and  appealing  to  the  mighty  oaths  by 
which  their  paternal  relation  to  her  was  sanctified. 
(Herod,  iii.  17 — 19.)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
second  commercial  treaty  with  Eome,  b.  c.  348,  the 
parties  to  the  treaty  are  “ the  Carthaginians,  Ty- 
rians, Uticeans,  and  their  allies.”  (Polyb.  iii.  24: 
where  the  idea  that  either  Tysdrus  or  some  unknown 
Tyrus  in  Africa  is  intended  is  merely  an  arbitrary 
evasion  of  an  imaginary  difficulty.)  Again,  we  find 
the  Tyrians,  when  attacked  by  Alexander,  turning 
their  eyes  naturally  towards  Carthage,  first  as  a 
source  of  aid,  and  afterwards  as  a place  of  refuge, 
whither  the  women  and  children  and  old  men  were 
actually  sent.  (Diod.  xvii.  40,  41,  46;  Q.  Curt.  iv. 

2.)  The  religious  supremacy  of  the  mother  city 
was  acknowledged  by  an  annual  offering  to  the 
temple  of  Hercules  at  Tyre  of  a tithe  of  all  the  reve- 
nues of  Carthage,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  obtained  in 
war  (Justin,  xviii.  7);  a custom,  it  is  true,  omitted 
in  the  period  of  prosperity,  but  at  once  resorted  to 
again  under  the  pressure  of  calamities,  which  were 
ascribed  to  the  anger  of  the  neglected  deity.  (Diod. 
XX.  14.) 

2.  First  steps  towards  Supremacy. — At  what 
time,  and  from  what  causes,  Carthage  began  to  ob- 
tain her  decided  pre-eminence  over  the  other  Phoe- 
nician colonies,  is  a point  on  which  we  have  no  ade- 
quate information.  Much  must  doubtless  be  ascribed 
to  her  site,  which,  we  may  assume,  was  discovered, 
to  be  better  than  those  even  of  Utica  and  Tunes ; and. 
something  to  the  youthful  enterprise  which  natu- 
rally distinguished  her  as  the  latest  colony  of  Tyre. 
The  conquests  of  the  Assyrian  and  Babylonian  kings 
in  Phoenicia,  and  their  repeated  attacks  on  Tyre 
[Tyrus],  would  naturally  drive  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  old  country  to  seek  a new  abode  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  the  most  recent,  the 
strength  of  which  would,  at  the  same  time,  receive 
a new  development  from  the  diminished  pow’er  of  the 
metropolis;  and,  as  the  Greek  maritime  states  ob- 
tained much  of  the  lost  commerce  of  Tyre  in  the 
Levant,  so  would  Carthage  in  the  West.  But  the 
want  of  historical  records  prevents  our  tracing  the 
steps  of  this  transference  of  power. 

3.  Relations  to  the  older  Phoenician  Colonies.  — 
A like  obscurity  surrounds  the  relations  of  Carthage 
to  the  older  Phoenician  colonies  of  N.  Africa,  such 
as  Utica,  Tunes,  Hippo,  Leptis  (the  Greater  and- 
the  Less),  Hadrumetum,  and  others ; all  of  which, 
appear  to  have  been  at  an  early  period,  like  Car- 
thage herself,  practically  independent  of  the  mother- 
country  ; and  all  of  which  are  found,  in  the  historical 
period,  acknowledging,  in  some  sense,  the  supremacy 
of  Carthage.  But  that  supremacy  was  not  an  abso- 
lute dominion,  but  rather  the  headship  of  a con- 
federacy, in  which  the  leading  state  exercised  an 
undefined,  but. not  always  undisputed,  controul  over 
the  other  members,  whose  existence  as  independent 
states  seems  always  to  have  been  recognised,  however 
much  their  rights  may  have  been  invaded.  The 
treaties  with  Eome,  already  referred  to,  mention  the 
allies  of  Carthage,  by  which  we  can  hardly  be  -wrong 
in  understanding  these  cities,  which  therefore  were 
not  subjects.  In  the  case  of  Utica  especially,  it  is 
remarkable  that  her  name  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
first  treaty;  but  in  the  second,  she  appears  on  an 
equality  with  Carthage,  as  one  of  the  contracting 
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powers;  which  obviously  suggests  that,  in  the  in- 
terval, changes  had  been  effected  in  the  position  of 
the  allies  towards  Carthage,  which  Utica  alone  had 
successfully  resisted.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  all  these 
cities,  except  Utica,  had  been  rendered  tributary  to 
Carthage,  though  preserving  their  municipal  organi- 
zation. Leptis  Parva,  for  example,  paid  the  enor- 
mous assessment  of  a talent  a day,  or  365  talents 
every  year.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  62.)  The  period  during 
which  the  change  took  place  must  have  been  that 
which  followed  the  battle  of  Himera,  when,  induced 
by  that  defeat  to  abandon  for  a time  her  projects  of 
further  conquests  in  Sicily,  she  turned  her  attention 
to  the  consolidation  of  her  power  at  home.  As  for 
Utica,  to  the  very  latest  period  of  the  existence  of 
Carthage,  she  retained  her  separate  political  exist- 
ence, in  such  a manner  as  to  be  able  to  side  with 
Rome  against  Carthage,  and  to  take  her  place  as  the 
capital  of  the  new  Roman  province  of  Africa. 

The  temper  in  which  Carthage  used  her  supre- 
macy over  these  allies  is  one  of  those  points  in  her 
history  on  which  we  need  the  guidance  of  more  im- 
partial authorities  than  we  possess.  The  Greek  and 
Roman  writers  accuse  her  of  arrogance  and  oppres- 
sion ; and  we  can  easily  believe  that  she  pursued  the 
selfish  policy  of  a commercial  aristocracy.  In  the 
hour  of  danger  from  the  revolts  of  her  African 
subjects,  some  of  the  chief  Phoenician  cities  re- 
fused to  abandon  her;  but  their  support  may  have 
been  prompted  by  the  motive  of  common  safety. 
They  were  faithful  to  her  cause  in  the  Second  Punic 
War,  but  in  the  Third  most  of  them  deserted  her. 
Their  fidelity  in  the  former  case  is  more  to  the  credit 
of  her  rule  than  their  ultimate  defection  is  against 
it;  for  her  cause  in  the  final  struggle  was  so  hope- 
less, that  self-interest  is  a sufiScient  motive  for  the 
course  they  pursued  in  abandoning  her.  But,  even 
then,  examples  of  fidelity  were  by  no  means  wanting ; 
and  while  the  rewards  obtained  by  Utica  attest  the 
selfish  motives  of  her  defection,  the  severe  penalties 
indicted  on  the  allies  of  Carthage  show  that  her 
deepest  danger  had  called  forth  proofs  of  attachment 
to  her,  which  indicate  better  antecedents  than  mere 
oppression  on  the  one  side,  and  resentment  on  the 
other. 

But  however  exaggerated  the  statements  of  her 
enemies  may  be,  and  however  little  their  own  con- 
duct gave  them  the  right  to  become  accusers;  to 
deny  that  they  contain  much  truth  would  not  only 
be  contrary  to  the  laws  of  evidence,  but  inconsistent 
with  all  we  know  of  the  maxims  of  government  pur- 
sued by  even  the  best  of  ancient  states.  The  chief 
difficulty  is  to  distinguish,  in  such  statements,  what 
refers  to  her  Phoeirician  allies,  and  to  her  African 
subjects : the  strongly  condemnatory  evidence  of 
Polybius,  for  example,  applies  primarily  to  her  treat- 
ment of  the  latter ; though  the  former  may  possibly 
be  included  under  the  denomination  of  'lais  irdKea-i. 
(Polyb.  i.  72.)  On  the  whole,  we  may  suppose  that 
the  case  of  Leptis  gives  a fair  example  of  that  of  the 
Phoenician  allies ; and  that  the  chief  hardship  they 
endured  was  the  exaction  of  a heavy  tribute,  which 
their  commerce  enabled  them,  however  reluctantly, 
to  pay. 

4.  Relations  to  the  Peoples  of  Africa. — With 
respect  to  the  native  tribes,  we  must  carefully  observe 
the  distinction,  which  is  made  both  by  Herodotus  and 
Polyliius,  between  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
who  practised  agriculture,  and  those  who  were  still 
in  the  nomad  state.  This  distinction  is  confirmed 
by  the  curious  tradition  ah'eady  mentioned  as  pre- 
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served  by  Sallust  (Jugurth.  18);  but  it  is  probably 
to  be  accounted  for,  not  by  referring  the  two  peoples 
to  a different  origin,  but  by  a regard  to  the  different 
circumstances  of  those  who  roamed  over  the  scat- 
tered oases  of  the  desert  and  semi-desert  regions,  and 
those  who  inhabited  the  fertile  districts  in  the  valley 
of  the  Bagradas  and  the  terraces  above  the  N.  coast. 
(Comp.  Africa  and  Atlas.)  Herodotus  distinctly 
assigns  the  river  Triton,  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis,  as  the  boundary  between  the  Libyans  who 
were  nomads,  and  those  who  had  fixed  abodes  and 
tilled  the  land;  the  former  extending  from  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  to  the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  latter  dwell- 
ing in  the  districts  afterwards  known  as  Byzaciutn 
and  Zeugitana,  a portion  of  which  districts  formed 
tho  original  teiritory  of  Carthage.  All  these  tribes 
are  included  by  Herodotus  under  the  genei-al  name 
of  Libyans ; the  several  peoples,  whether  nomad  or 
agricultural,  being  called  by  their  specific  names, 
such  as  Ausenses,  Maxyes,  Zaueces,  Gyzantes, 
&c.  The  distinction  runs  through  the  whole  Car- 
thaginian histoiy,  although  different  names  are  used 
to  mark  it.  Polybius  applies  the  name  of  Libyans 
to  the  immediate  subjects  of  the  Carthaginians  and 
inhabitants  of  the  original  Carthaginian  territory  ; 
while  he  designates  the  free  people  of  Africa,  who 
served  in  their  armies  as  mercenaries,  by  the  collec- 
tive name  derived  from  their  mode  of  life.  Nomads 
or  Numidians ; still  calling  each  tribe  by  its  proper 
name.  That  he  does  not,  like  Herodotus,  distinguish 
those  also  whom  he  calls  Libyans  in  general  by  the 
specific  names  of  their  tribes,  may  be  taken  as  a 
proof  that  their  very  names  had  been  lost  in  their 
complete  subjection  to  Carthage.  The  new  position 
taken  up  by  certain  of  these  nomad  tribes,  under  Ma- 
sinissa  and  other  chieftains,  in  the  later  period  of  the 
Punic  Wars,  gave  a territorial  sense  to  the  Numidian 
name ; but  the  primary  distinction,  which  we  have 
here  to  observe,  was  between  the  comparatively  civi- 
lized tribes  of  Zeugitana  and  Byzacium,  with  fixed 
abodes  and  agricultural  pursuits,  whom  Polybius 
calls  Libyans,  and  the  Nomad  tribes  who  suiTOunded 
them  on  the  E.,  the  S.,  and  the  W. 

a.  The  Libyans.  — With  the  former  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  of  course  brought  into  contact  from 
their  first  settlement  on  the  tongue  of  land,  for  which 
tradition  assures  us  they  paid  a tribute  to  the  Li- 
byans even  down  to  the  time  of  Darius  the  son  of  Hys- 
taspes  (Justin  xviii.  5).  But  such  a relation  could 
no  more  be  permanent  than  the  treaties  of  white  men 
vrith  American  Indians.  As  they  increased  in 
strength,  the  Carthaginians  not  only  ceased  to  pay 
the  tribute,  but  reduced  the  Libyans  to  entire  sub- 
jection. The  former  lords  of  the  country,  driven 
back  from  the  coast  and  pent  up  in  the  interior, 
tilled  the  soil  for  the  profit  of  their  new  masters, 
whether  as  tenants  or  still  as  nominal  owners  we 
know  not,  nor  does  it  matter,  for  all  that  they  might 
call  their  own  was  held  at  the  mere  pleasure  of  the 
sovereign  state.  They  were  subject  to  the  caprice 
of  Carthaginian  officers,  and  to  any  exaction  of 
money  and  men  which  the  exigencies  of  Carthage 
might  seem  to  demand.  Their  youth  formed  the 
only  regular  army  (as  distinguished  from  mercena- 
ries) which  Carthage  possessed  ; and,  as  a specimen 
of  their  taxation,  they  were  made,  in  the  first  Punic 
War,  to  contribute  fifty  per  cent,  on  the  produce  of 
their  land,  while  those  of  them  who  inhabited  the 
cities  had  to  pay  twice  their  former  amount  of  tribute. 
No  respite  or  remission  was  given  to  the  poor,  but 
their  persons  were  seized  in  default  of  payment.  Their 
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uneasiness  under  this  heavy  yoke  is  shown  by  the 
ardour  with  which  they  joined  the  mercenary  soldiers 
in  their  revolt  from  Carthage.  (Polyb.  i.  72.) 

This  relation  is  continually  dwelt  upon,  not  only 
as  the  main  cause  of  the  ruin  of  Carthage,  but  as  a 
decided  proof  of  her  short-sighted  policy.  On  this 
point  Arnold  has  the  following  excellent  remarks 
(^History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  480,  foil.) : — “ The 
contrast  between  Carthage  exercising  absolute  do- 
minion over  her  African  subjects,  and  Rome  sur- 
rounded by  her  Latin  and  Italian  allies,  and  gradually 
communicating  more  widely  the  rights  of  citizenship, 
so  as  to  change  alliance  into  union,  has  been  often 
noticed,  and  is  indeed  quite  sufficient  to  account  for 
the  issue  of  the  Punic  Wars.  But  this  difference 
was  ow’ing  rather  to  the  good  fortune  of  Rome  and 
to  the  ill  fortune  of  Carthage,  than  to  the  wisdom 
and  liberality  of  the  one  and  the  naiTOw-mindedness 
of  the  other.  Rome  was  placed  in  the  midst  of 
people  akin  to  herself  both  in  race  and  language  ; 
Carthage  was  a solitary  settlement  in  a foreign  land. 
The  Carthaginian  language  nearly  resembled  the 
Hebrew;  it  belonged  to  the  Semitic  or  Aramaic 
family.  Who  the  native  Africans  were,  and  to  what 
family  their  language  belonged,  are  among  the  most 
obscure  questions  of  ancient  history. . . But  whatever 
may  be  discovered  as  to  the  African  subjects  of  Car- 
thage, they  were  become  so  distinct  from  their  mas- 
ters, even  if  they  were  originally  sprung  from  a 
kindred  race,  that  the  two  people  (peoples)  were 
not  likely  to  be  melted  together  into  one  state,  and 
thus  they  remained  always  in  the  unhappy  and  sus- 
picious relation  of  masters  and  of  slaves,  rather  than 
in  that  of  fellow-citizens  or  even  of  allies.” 

b.  The  Lihyphoenicians.  — Besides  these  pure 
native  Libyans,  another  race  grew  up  in  the  land 
round  Carthage  (in  Zeugitana  and  perhaps  on  the 
coast  of  Byzacium),  from  the  mixture  of  the  natives 
with  the  Phoenician  settlers,  or,  as  Movers  supposes, 
with  a Canaanitish  population,  akin  in  race  to  the 
Phoenicians,  but  of  still  earlier  settlement  in  the 
country.  (Diod.  xx.  55 ; Movers,  Gesch.  d.  Phoeni- 
zier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  pp.  435 — 455,  ap.  Grote,  vol.  x. 
p.  543.)  Of  these  half-caste  people,  called  Liby- 
phoenicians  (^AL§v(poiviKfs'),  our  information  is  but 
scanty.  They  seem  to  have  been  the  chief  occu- 
piers and  cultivators  of  the  rich  land  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  city,  especially  in  the  valley  of 
the  Bagradas ; while  tl;e  Libyans  in  the  S.,  towards 
the  lake  Triton,  remained  so  free  from  Phoenician 
or  Punic  blood,  that  they  did  not  even  understand 
the  Phoenician  language.  (Polyb.  iii.  33.)  Like 
all  half-castes,  however,  the  Libyphoeniclans  seem 
to  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion  as  well  as  fa- 
vour : and  means  were  devised  to  dispose  of  their 
growing  numbers  with  advantage  to  the  state  as 
well  as  to  themselves,  by  sending  them  out  as  the 
settlers  of  distant  colonies,  in  Spain,  for  instance, 
and  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  beyond  the  Straits. 
(Scymn.  195,  196.)  The  voyage  of  Hanno,  of 
which  we  still  possess  the  record,  had  for  its  object 
the  establishment  of  30,000  Libyphoenician  colonists 
on  the  last-named  coast.  (Hanno,  Peripl.  p.  1 ;‘comp. 
Libyphoenioes.) 

The  region  occupied  by  the  people  thus  described, 
and  entirely  subject  to  Carthage,  never  extended 
further  than  the  lake  of  Triton  on  the  S.,  nor  than 
Hippo  Regius  (if  so  far)  on  the  W. ; and  this  dis- 
trict may  thei  efore  be  considered  as  the  territory  of 
Carthage,  properly  so  called,  the  irepioiKis  of  the 
city,  as  a Greek  would  say.  It  included  at  first  the 
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district  of  Zeugitana,  and  afterwards  Byzacium  also, 
and  coiTesponded  very  nearly  to  the  present  Regency 
of  Tunis.  (Respecting  the  precise  boundaries,  see 
further  under  Africa,  p.  68.)  Its  inhabitants  were, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  people  of  Carthage  herself  and 
the  other  Phoenician  colonies,  the  native  Libyans 
w'ho  were  not  nomads,  the  mixed  race  of  Libyphoe- 
nicians,  and  further,  the  people  of  colonial  settle- 
ments w'hich  the  Carthaginians  established  from 
time  to  time  on  the  lands  of  the  district,  as  a means 
of  providing  for  her  poorer  citizens,  to  whom  the 
Libyan  cultivators  were  assigned  with  their  lands. 
(Arist.  Polit.  ii.  8.  § 9,  vi.  3.  § 5.)  “ This  pro- 

vision for  poor  citizens  as  emigrants  (mainly  analo- 
gous to  the  Roman  colonies),  was  a standing  feature 
in  the  Carthaginian  political  system,  serving  the 
double  purpose  of  obviating  discontent  among  their 
town  population  at  home,  and  of  keeping  watch  over 
their  dependencies  abroad.”  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  X.  p.  545.)  All  these,  except  the  Phoenician 
cities,  were  in  absolute  subjection  to  Cailhage.  The 
marvellous  density  of  the  population  wdthin  these 
limits  is  showm  by  the  statement  that,  even  in  the 
last  period  of  her  decline,  just  before  the  third  Punic 
War,  when  she  had  been  stripped  of  all  her  posses- 
sions W.  of  the  Tusca  and  E.  of  the  Triton,  Car- 
thage still  possessed  300  tributary  cities  in  Libya, 
(Strab.  xvii.  p.  833.) 

c.  The  Nomads. — Beyond  these  limits,  along  the 
coast  to  the  E.  and  to  the  W.,  in  the  valleys  of 
the  Atlas,  and  in  the  oases  of  the  half- desert 
country  behind  the  sea-board,  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  and  the  W.  coast  to  the  frontier  of  Cy- 
renaica,  the  land  was  possessed  (except  where  Phoe- 
nician and  Carthaginian  colonies  were  founded,  and 
even  in  such  cases  up  to  their  very  walls)  by  the 
Nomad  tribes,  whom  Carthage  never  attempted  to 
subdue,  but  who  were  generally  kept,  by  money  and 
other  influences,  in  a sort  of  rude  and  loose  alliance. 
They  were  of  service  to  Carthage  in  three  ways : 
they  furnished  her  army  with  mei’cenary  soldiers, 
especially  with  the  splendid  irregular  cavalry  of 
whose  exploits  we  read  so  much  in  the  Punic  Wars  r 
they  formed,  on  the  E.,  a bulwark  against  Cyrene, 
and  they  carried  on  the  important  land  traffic  with 
the  countries  on  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  which  was 
a chief  source  of  Carthaginian  wealth.  The  nomad 
tribes  of  the  comitry  between  the  Syrtes  were  those 
most  intimately  connected  with  Carthage.  It  may 
be  added  that  Diodorus  expressly  divides  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Libya  (meaning  the  part  about  Carthage) 
into  four  races,  namely,  the  Phoenicians  who  in- 
habited Carthage ; the  Lihyphoenicians,  of  whom  his 
account  is  unsatisfactory ; the  Libyans,  or  ancient 
inhabitants,  who  still  (in  the  time  of  Agathocles) 
formed  a majority  of  the  population,  and  who  bore 
the  greatest  hatred  to  Carthage  for  the  severity  of 
her  rule  ; and  lastly  the  Nomads,  who  inhabited  the 
great  extent  of  Libya,  as  far  as  the  deserts.  (Diod. 
XX.  55.) 

5.  Colonies  of  Carthage  in  A frica. — It  is  evident 
that  the  rule  of  Carthage  over  the  settled  Libyans, 
and  her  influence  over  the  Nomads,  would  have  been 
confined  within  the  limits  of  her  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  for  the  system  of  colonization,  which 
gave  her  at  lea.st  the  appearance  of  imperial  autho- 
rity over  the  whole  N.  coast  of  Africa,  W.  of  Cyre- 
naica.  The  original  purpose  of  her  colonies,  as  of 
every  other  part  of  her  proceedings,  was  commercial ; 
and  accordingly,  with  the  exception  of  those  already 
referred  to  as  established  in  her  immediate  temtory 
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for  her  poor  citizens,  they  were  all  on  or  near  the 
coast.  The  most  important  of  them  were  those  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Byzacium,  and  along  the  shores  from 
the  Lesser  to  the  Greater  Syrtis,  which  were  called 
pre-eminently  the  Emporia  (to  ’E/^Tropero  or  ’E^u- 
TTopia,  Polyb.  i.  82,  iii.  23;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liv. 
xxxiv.  62),  and  which  were  so  numerous  as  to  give 
the  Carthaginians  complete  commercial  possession  of 
the  region  of  the  Syrtes,  the  proper  territorial  pos- 
session of  which  was  comparatively  worthless  from 
the  physical  character  of  the  region.  The  colonies 
on  the  W.  portion  of  the  coast,  known  as  the  Urbes 
^Ietagonitae  (ai  MeTaywv?Tai  irSAeis'),  were  more 
thinly  scattered : their  number  and  positions  are 
noticed  under  Mauretania  and  NuanuiA.  Besides 
their  commercial  importance,  these  colonies  formed 
so  many  points  of  command,  in  a greater  or  less  de- 
gree according  to  their  strength  or  skill,  over  the 
nomad  tribes ; they  contributed  regularly  to  the  reve- 
nue of  the  mother  city,  and  boi'e  the  chief  expense  of 
her  wars.  They  contributed  4000  men  to  the  armies 
of  the  republic;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  often 
needed  aid  from  the  mother  city  in  their  contests 
with  the  neighbouring  barbarians.  l\Ianv  of  the 
cities  on  this  coast  were  colonies,  not  of  Carthage, 
but  of  Phoenicia,  and  their  submission  to  Carthage 
seems  never  to  have  been  with  much  good  will. 
None  of  them  seem  to  have  had  a»territory  of  any 
considerable  extent.  The  colonies  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Carthage  were  in  stricter  subjection  to  her, 
as  is  denoted  by  the  application  of  them  of  the  sig- 
nificant Greek  term  irepioiKiSes,  the  colonies  in  gene- 
ral being  called  at  TrjAets:  they  were  kept  unforti- 
fied, and  hence  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  invader: 
Eegulus  and  Agathocles,  for  example,  whose  opera- 
tions did  not  extend  beyond  Zeugitana,  are  said  each 
to  have  taken  about  200  of  them ; and  a single  dis  • 
trict,  that  on  the  Tusca,  is  mentioned  as  containing 
50  towms.  (Diod.  xx.  17 ; Appian,  Pun.  3,  68.) 

6.  Extent  of  the  Carthaginian  Empire  in  Africa. 
— Thus,  at  a period  little  subsequent  to  her  first 
distinct  appearance  on  the  stage  of  recorded  history, 
Carthage  possessed  an  imperial  authority,  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  over  the  N.  coast  of  Africa,  from  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis, 
a space  reckoned  by  Polybius  at  16,000  stadia,  or 
160  geographical  miles.  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  comp. 
Scylax.  pp.  51,  52:  oaa  yeypanTai  TroKio’p.aTa  ^ 
ep-TTopia  eV  rp  Ai§vri,  awh  rrjs  ^upriSos  Trap' 
'EaneplSas  ‘HpaKAeicou  (tttiAwv  iu  AiSvg, 

iravTa  icTTi  KapxrjSov'iwu.')  On  the  W.  her  power 
extended  over  her  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  coast  at 
least  as  far  as  the  end  of  the  Atlas  range ; and  on 
the  E.,  after  a long  contest  with  Cyrene,  the  only 
foreign  power  with  which  she  came  into  contact  in 
Africa,  the  boundary  was  fixed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  at  a period  so  early  that  the  transac- 
tion had  already  acquired  a mythic  character  in 
the  age  of  Herodotus.  [Arae  Philaenorum.] 

But  of  all  this  extensive  empire,  it  should  be  care- 
fully remembered,  the  only  part  immediately  and 
entirely  subject  to  the  dominion  of  Carthage  was  the 
territory  which  extended  S.  of  the  city  to  a distance 
of  about  80  geographical  miles,  and  the  boundaries 
of  which  were  about  the  same  as  those  of  Zeugi- 
TAXA ; and  further  S.  the  strip  of  coast  along  which 
lay  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia.  These  two  dis- 
tricts comprised  nearly  all  the  reliable  resources  of 
the  state.  Their  fertile  plains  were  cultivated  to 
the  highest  pitch  under  the  eyes  of  the  nobles,  who 
were  always  famous  for  their  devotion  to  agriculture; 
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and  they  supplied  the  greater  part  of  the  com  re- 
quired for  the  consumption  of  the  city. 

7.  Earliest  Foreign  Conquests.  — Like  every 
other  great  commercial  state,  both  in  ancient  and 
modern  times,  Carthage  found  that  her  maritime 
enterprise  led  lier  on,  by  an  inevitable  chain  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  engage  in  foreign  conquests ; for 
effecting  which  she  possessed  remarkable  opportuni- 
ties. Surrounded  by  coasts  and  islands,  which  af- 
forded an  ample  scope  for  her  ambition;  supplied 
with  armies  from  her  Libyan  subjects  and  nomad 
mercenaries,  she  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  that 
systematic  traditional  policy,  which  is  always  fol- 
lowed by  governments  composed  of  a few  noble  fa- 
milies, and  in  which  the  very  steadfastness  with 
which  the  end  is  kept  in  view  is  a motive  for  mode- 
ration in  its  pursuit.  The  end  was  the  dominion  of 
the  western  seas  for  the  purposes  of  her  commerce; 
and  to  it  the  means  employed  were  admirably 
adapted. 

Next  to  an  insular  position,  like  that  of  England, 
no  object  is  of  more  consequence  to  a great  maritime 
power  than  the  possession  of  islands  in  the  great 
highways  of  maritime  intercourse ; affording,  as  they 
do,  stations  for  her  fleets  and  factories,  cut  off  from 
those  attacks  of  powerful  neighbours,  and  those  in- 
cursions of  vast  and  warlike  peoples,  to  which  conti- 
nental settlements  are  exposed.  Sensible  of  this,  the 
Carthaginians  turned  their  first  efforts  at  conquest 
upon  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  resisting 
the  temptation  presented  by  Spain  to  effect  terri- 
torial aggrandisement  on  a much  larger  scale.  Of 
these  enterprises  a very  brief  notice  will  suffice  here, 
further  details  belonging  rather  to  the  articles  on  the 
respective  countries. 

It  should  be  observed  that  these  expeditions  were 
naturally  attended  by  a development  of  the  military 
power  of  the  Carthaginians,  which  manifested  itself 
in  successful  wars  with  the  Africans  at  home;  and 
also  that  they  brought  Carthage  into  collision  with 
foreign  powers,  and  gradually  involved  her  in  the 
wars  which  ended  m her  ruin. 

Of  the  earliest  of  these  conquests 'we  possess  no 
other  information  than  the  brief  notices  in  Justin, 
according  to  whom  expeditions  were  undertaken 
both  to  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  about  the  first  half  of 
the  6th  century  b.  c.,  under  a general  whom  he 
calls  Malchus  (which  is  simply  the  Phoenician  for 
king'),  who  had  also  performed  great  exploits  against 
the  Africans.  After  considerable  successes  in  Sicily, 
Malchus  transported  his  forces  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  suffered  a great  defeat,  and  was  in  consequence 
banished.  Upon  this  he  led  his  army  against  Car- 
thage, and  took  the  city,  but  made  a moderate  use 
of  his  victory.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  he 
was  accused  of  a design  to  make  himself  king,  and 
was  put  to  death.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the 
first  foreign  wars  of  flarthage  are  associated  with 
the  first  attempt  to  overthrow  her  constitution. 
(Justin,  xviij.  7.) 

The  enterprise  of  I^Iakhus  was  resumed  with  fnore 
success,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  same  century,  by 
Mago,  the  head  of  a family  to  whom  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  indebted  at  the  same  time  for  the  ear- 
liest organization  of  their  military  resources,  and  the 
foundation  of  their  foreign  empire.  (Justin,  xviii.  7 ; 

ffuic  [J/a7cAo]  Mago,  imperator  successit,  eujus 
industria  et  opes  Carthaginiensium,  et  imperii  fines 
et  bellicae  gloriae  laudes  creverunt  f and  directly 
after,  “ Mago.  . . . cum  primus  omnium,  ordinaia 
disciplina  militari,  imperium  Poenorum  condi- 
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disseC')  His  sons,  HASDRUBAii  and  Hamilcar, 
earned  on  the  wars  both  in  Sardinia  and  in  Afhca. 
The  cause  of  the  latter  war  was  the  refusal  of  Car- 
thage to  continue  the  payment  of  tribute  or  ground- 
rent  for  their  city ; but  the  Africans  were  successful, 
and  the  Carthaginians  had  to  purchase  peace.  In 
Sardinia  the  Punic  arms  were  more  fortunate : Has- 
drubal  fell  in  battle,  after  holding  the  chief  military 
command  in  the  republic  (^dictator')  eleven  times, 
and  enjoyed  four  triumphs.  He  left  the  command 
to  his  brother  Hamilcar,  who  afterwards  fell  in 
Sicily,  B.c.  480.  (Justin,  xix.  1.)  Each  brother 
left  three  sons,  who  continued  to  lead  the  armies  of 
the  state,  and,  while  striving  to  extend  her  foreign 
possessions,  protected  her  at  home  against  the  No- 
mads, and  compelled  the  Africans  at  length  to  remit 
the  ground-rent  for  the  city.  Their  names  were 
Himilco,  Hanno,  and  Gisco,  the  sons  of  Hamil- 
car; and  Hannibal,  Hasdrubal,  and  Sappho, 
the  sons  of  Hasdrubal.  The  details  of  their  actions 
are  not  related  further;  and  the  chronology  is  un- 
certain, resting  wily  on  the  probable  identification  of 
Justin’s  Hamilcar  with  the  celebrated  commander 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Himera.  The  following 
were  the  earliest  foreign  conquests  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians:— 

(1.)  Sardinia  was  their  earliest  province.  It  be- 
longed to  them  at  the  time  of  their  first  commercial 
treaty  with  Rome,  B.c.  509.  Its  capital,  Caralis 
(^Cagliari),  and  Sulci  were  founded  by  them.  The 
island  always  ranked  as  the  chief  among  their  foreign 
possessions.  It  was  the  great  emporium  for  their 
trade  with  W.  Europe,  and  the  chief  source  of  their 
supply  of  corn,  next  to  their  own  territory  in  Africa. 
There  is  reason  to  suppose  that  they  worked  gold  and 
silver  mines  in  the  island,  and  that  they  obtained  from 
it  precious  stones.  They  guarded  all  access  to  it 
with  the  greatest  strictness.  The  Romans,  it  is  true, 
were  allowed  to  sail  to  it  by  the  first  treaty,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions ; but,  by  the  second,  even  this  limited 
permission  was  withdrawn,  and  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  802) 
informs  us  that  the  Carthaginians  sank  every  foreign 
ship  which  ventured  to  touch  at  the  island.  It  was 
occupied  by  a garrison,  chiefly  of  mercenaries  ; and 
was  governed,  like  the  other  foreign  possessions  of 
'Carthage,  by  an  officer  called  Boetharch(j8o770apxos), 
that  is,  the  commander  of  the  auxiliaries  (mercena- 
ries) in  time  of  peace,  and  in  war  by  a commander 
((TTparriyo^),  specially  sent  out  from  Carthage. 
(Polyb.  i.  79.)  As  the  Carthaginian  power  declined, 
their  possession  of  the  island  was  frequently  endan- 
gered by  revolts  of  the  mercenaries,  and  at  length  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  a little  after  the 
end  of  the  First  Punic  War,  b.c.  237.  [Sardinia.] 

(2.)  Corsica  was  early  occupied,  as  Sardinia  also 
is  said  to  have  been,  by  the  Tyrrhenians ; but  the 
Carthaginians  also  obtained  a footing  in  it  very  early ; 
and  the  union  of  the  two  peoples  to  resist  the  enter- 
prizes  of  other  foreign  settlers  led  to  the  first  recorded 
collision  of  Carthage  with  a Greek  state  ; when  the 
combined  fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
yielded  to  the  Phocaeans  of  Alena  a victory  so  dearly 
bought  that  the  conquerors  soon  afterwards  retired 
from  the  island,  b.c.  536.  [Aleria.]  The  power 
of  the  two  occupants  seems  to  have  long  been  pretty 
evenly  balanced,  but  that  of  Carthage  at  length  pre- 
vailed. Li  B.c.  450,  Corsica  is  spoken  of  as  be- 
• longing  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  but  in  the  Punic  Wars 
it  appears  as  a Carthaginian  province,  like  Sardinia, 
together  with  which  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  This  poor,  rugged,  and  sterile  island  could 
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not,  however,  be  compared  to  Sardinia  in  point  of  its 
value  to  its  possessors.  [Corsica.] 

(3.)  Sicily,  as  we  have  seen,  was  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  the  military  enterprize  of  Carthage.  Phoe- 
nician colonies  existed  at  an  early  period  on  all  its 
coasts,  especially  on  the  commanding  promontories ; 
but  many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  steadily  advan- 
cing power  of  the  Greek  colonies ; till  the  Phoenicians 
only  retained  their  footing  on  the  W.  portion  of  the 
island,  their  principal  settlements  being  Motya, 
Panormus,  and  Soloeis.  As  the  power  of  Tyre 
declined,  and  that  of  Carthage  grew,  these  colonies, 
like  others  in  the  W.  Mediterranean,  came  under  the 
power  of  the  latter  (Tliucyd.  vi.  2);  but  Carthage 
does  not  seem  to  have  founded  new  colonies  in  Sicily. 
She  appears  to  have  obtained  first  those  settlements 
which  were  nearest  to  her  (Thucyd.  1.  c.);  and  their 
proximity  to  her  resources  enabled  her  to  keep  them 
from  falling  under  the  power  of  the  Greeks.  With 
this  firm  footing  in  the  island,  the  Carthaginians  pro- 
ceeded to  foment  the  dissensions  of  the  Greek  cities 
till  they  were  prepared  to  venture  on  a great  battle  for 
the  supremacy.  They  had  already  been  engaged  in 
war  with  Gelon,  the  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  as  we  learn 
from  Gelon’s  speech  to  the  Greek  envoys,  who  sought 
aid  from  him  against  the  threatened  Persian  inva- 
sion (Herod,  vii.  158)  ; and,  when  they  saw  that 
that  invasion  was  about  to  furnish  the  Greeks  of 
the  mother- country  with  full  occupation,  they  deter- 
mined on  a grand  effort  against  the  Sicilian  colonies. 
An  occasion  w'as  furnished  by  the  expulsion  of  Te- 
rillus,  tyrant  of  Himera,  a city  in  amity  with  Car- 
thage, by  Theron  of  Agrigentum,  the  ally  of  Syra- 
cuse, about  B.c.  481.  Terillus  applied  for  aid  to 
the  Carthaginians,  who  sent  over  to  Panormus  a fleet 
of  3000  ships  of  w'ar,  which  disembarked  300,000 
men  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar,  b.c.  480. 
The  list  of  the  peoples  who  contributed  to  this  ai^my, 
given  by  Herodotus,  is  a remarkable  testimony  to 
the  extent  of  the  empire  and  alliances  of  Carthage 
at  this  epoch.  They  were  Phoenicians,  Libyans, 
Iberians,  Ligyes  (Ligurians  from  the  Gulfs  of  Lyon 
and  Genoa'),  Helisyci  (which  Niebuhr  supposes  to 
mean  Volsci),  Sardinians,  and  Corsicans.  Hamilcar 
laid  siege  to  Himera:  Gelon  advanced  to  raise  the 
siege;  and  a battle  ensued,  in  which  Hamilcar  was 
slain  and  his  army  was  utterly  defeated.  (Herod,  vii. 
165 — 167  ; Diod.  xi.  21 — 24.)  This  great  battle 
of  Himera  was  fought,  according  to  Herodotus,  on 
the  veiy  day  of  the  battle  of  Salamis ; according  to 
Diodorus,  on  that  of  Thermopylae.  The  discrepancy 
may  be  taken  as  a proof  that  the  Greeks,  ignorant 
of  the  exact  day  of  the  battle,  tried  to  improve  on  a 
coincidence  which  was  sufficiently  remarkable.  For 
Himera,  no  less  than  Salamis,  was  one  of  “the  de- 
cisive battles  of  the  world;”  and  that  in  a sense  of 
which  no  contemporaiy  could  form  the  least  anti- 
cipation. Had  the  event  of  the  day  been  different, 
there  would  seem  to  have  been  no  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a Carthaginian  empire  in  Sicily  and 
Italy,  which  might  have  advanced  over  all  the  shores 
of  the  MediteiTanean.  (See  a similar  observation, 
vrith  reference  to  a later  period,  in  Polyb.  v.  104.) 
But,  as  it  was,  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  back 
upon  their  old  limits  in  the  W.  part  of  the  island, 
and  they  seem  to  have  abandoned,  for  a time,  fur- 
ther efforts  there,  and  to  have  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  the  complete  establishment  of  their  power 
in  Africa,  and  to  the  extension  of  their  colonies 
in  the  West.  They  did  not  resume  their  designs 
on  Sicily  till  b.  c.  410,  and  from  that  time  the 
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•wars  with  the  Greek  colonies,  which  are  the  chief 
e^ents  in  the  second  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
history,  fully  occupied  their  armies  until  Kome  had 
acquired  strength  to  engage  in  that  contest  which 
deprived  Carthage  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  at  last  of 
her  own  existence.  [Sicilia.] 

(4.)  The  Balearic  and  smaller  islands,  most  of 
which  had  been  colonized  by  the  Phoenicians,  were 
all  occupied  by  the  Carthaginians  as  emporia  or 
factories.  [Baleares].  Among  the  smaller  islands 
referred  to,  were  i\Ielita  (^Malta),  Gaulos  (^Gozo),  and 
Cercina  {KarkenaK),  besides  others  of  less  import- 
ance, as,  for  example,  Lipara.  (Polyb.  i.  24.)  These 
islands  afforded  naval  stations  of  importance,  and 
some  of  them  furnished  valuable  articles  of  produce. 
Malta  w'as  made  the  seat  of  flourishing  manufactories, 
especially  of  fine  cloth.  In  fine,  we  are  distinctly 
told  by  Polybius  that  all  the  islands  of  the  Western 
Mediterranean  belonged  to  Carthage  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Punic  Wars.  (Polyb.  i.  10.) 

(5.)  Spain  was  long  an  object  of  peaceful  com- 
merce, rather  than  of  conquest,  to  the  Carthaginians. 
Phoenician  settlements  had  existed  on  its  shores 
from  a time  earlier  than  history  records ; and  to 
these  Carthage  added  colonies  of  her  own ; but  her 
relations  with  the  natives  were  peaceful,  and  she  does 
not  appear  to  have  attempted  the  subjugation  of  the 
country  till  after  the  loss  of  Sardinia  and  Sicily. 
But  around  her  colonies  and  marts  she  doubtless 
obtained  possession  of  considerable  tracts  of  land ; 
and  hence  Polybius  (^.c.)  tells  us  that  “ many  parts 
of  Spain  ” belonged  to  her  when  she  entered  on  her 
contest  with  Rome.  The  Spanish  mines  were  a most 
important  source  of  w'ealth  to  the  republic. 

Of  the  general  character  of  the  rule  of  Car- 
thage over  her  foreign  possessions,  we  have  very 
little  information,  beyond  the  fact  that  the  oppres- 
sions of  their  governors  disposed  them  continually  to 
revolt.  In  this  respect  their  sufferings  seem  to  have 
been  far  less  than  those  of  the  Roman  provinces ; 
but  tliey  were  likewise  borne  with  far  less  patience 
at  the  hands  of  a state  whose  authority  was  sustained 
only  by  a mercenary  soldiery,  who  were  themselves 
in  a condition  of  chronic  discontent. 

8.  Foreign  Colonies. — Beyond  the  limits  of  the 
countries  or  districts  of  which  Carthage  took  pos- 
session, she  established  many  colonies  on  distant 
shores,  to  serve  as  harbours  for  her  ships,  marts  for 
her  commerce,  and  outlets  for  her  surplus  population. 
These  settlements  occupied  many  points  on  the  coasts 
of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  not  only  in  Africa,  the 
islands,  and  Spain,  but  also  in  Gaul  and  Liguria 
(see  above)  ; and  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules 
they  extended  far  both  N.  and  S.  along  the  shores 
of  Europe  and  Africa,  and  into  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  Atlantic.  Of  the  colonies  in  Africa  we  have 
had  occasion  to  speak  in  describing  the  Carthaginian 
empire  in  that  continent.  Especial  interest  attaches 
to  those  founded  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  by  Hanno, 
on  account  of  the  Greek  translation  which  we  still 
possess  of  the  narrative  of  his  voyage,  which  he  sus- 
pended, on  his  return,  in  the  temple  of  Cronos  at 
Carthage  (Hudson,  Geographi  Graeci  Minores, 
vol.  i.  Oxon.  1798).  Simultaneously  with  this 
expedition,  another  was  sent  out  under  Himilco  to 
explore  the  western  shores  of  Europe.  The  narrative 
of  this  voyage,  which  the  ancient  geographers  pos- 
sessed, has  been  lost  to  us ; but  several  particulars 
of  it  are  preserved  in  the  Ora  Maritima  of  Festus 
Avienus,  and  some  of  the  chief  points  have  been 
noticed  under  Atlanticum  Mare.  Of  the  colonies 
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which  Himilco,  like  Hanno,  doubtless  planted,  no 
traces  have  come  down  to  us : the  supposition  that 
they  reached  as  far  as  the  British  islands  can  neither 
be  positively  accepted  nor  rejected  without  more 
evidence  than  w'e  possess.  As  to  the  time  of  these 
two  great  expeditions,  there  seems  good  reason  to 
believe  that  their  leaders  were  the  Hanno  and  Hi- 
milco who  are  mentioned  by  Justin  {yid.  supra)  as 
sons  of  Hamilcar,  and  that  the  date  is  therefore 
about  the  end  of  the  6th  century  b.  c. 

9.  Relations  to  Foreign  States.  — The  points  of 
connection  or  collision  between  Carthage  and  other 
states  during  this  first  period,  though  few,  are  very 
interesting. 

(1.)  Greeks. — The  sea-fight  with  the  Phocaeans 
off  the  coasts  of  Corsica,  and  her  wars  with  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily,  have  already  been  noticed. 

(2.)  Persians.  — The  time  of  her  great  enterprise 
in  Sicily  coincided  so  remarkably  with  the  attacks 
of  Persia  upon  Greece,  as  to  cause  some  of  the 
ancient  writers  to  ascribe  it  to  an  understanding 
with  the  Persian  kings.  Justin  (xix.  1)  tells  of  an 
embassy,  which  Darius  I.  sent  to  the  Carthaginians, 
in  the  assumption  of  that  supreme  authority  which 
he  was  at  the  same  time  claiming  over  Greece, 
requiring  them  to  discontinue  the  offering  of  human 
sacrifices  and  the  practice  of  burying  their  dead 
instead  of  burning  them,  and  also  demanding  aid  in 
his  war  against  the  Greeks.  The  wars  of  Carthage 
with  the  neighbouring  tribes  furnished  her  with  a 
reason,  or  pretext,  for  refusing  the  desired  military 
aid ; but,  not  to  offend  the  king,  she  readily  com- 
plied with  his  other  requests.  (The  well-ascertained 
inaccuracy  of  this  last  statement  is  an  example  of 
the  care  required  in  following  the  authority  of 
Justin.)  The  Persian  claim  of  supremacy  over 
Carthage,  as  a colony  of  Tyi’e,  is  one  very  likely  to 
have  been  made ; and  Ephorus  represents  the  Phoe- 
nicians as  united  with  the  Persians  in  another  em- 
bassy which  Xerxes  sent  to  the  Cai-thaginians,  to 
induce  them  to  fit  out  a great  fleet  against  the 
Greeks  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  so  to  disable  those 
colonies  from  affording  to  the  mother-country  that 
aid  which  she  ■was  at  the  same  time  seeking  at 
the  hands  of  Gelon.  . (Ephor.  ap.  Schol.  Find.  Pyth. 
i.  146,  Fr.  Ill,  ed.  Didot;  Diod.  xi.  1,  2,  20.) 
Doubts  are  raised  respecting  the  whole  transaction 
by  the  silence  of  Herodotus ; but,  at  all  events,  it 
would  seem  that  a direct  request  from  Persia  was 
not  needed  to  induce  the  Carthaginians  to  seize  the 
opportunity  of  pushing  her  schemes  in  Sicily  when 
the  Greek  colonies  could  receive  no  aid  from  the 
mother-country.  That  the wars  did  not  originate 
in  the  agreement  with  Xerxes  is  clear  from  the  nar- 
rative of  Justin,  and  from  the  allusion  made  by 
Gelon,  in  his  reply  to  the  Greek  ambassadors,  to  a 
war  in  which  he  had  already  been  engaged  with 
Carthage  (Herod,  vii.  1.58).  The  war  thus  alluded 
to  would  seem  to  be  the  “ grave  helium  ” (Justin, 
xix.  1),  in  which  the  Greek  cities  made  a united 
application  for  assistance  to  the  Spartans ; but  we 
have  no  information  of  any  colUsion  from  this  cause 
between  Carthage  and  Sparta. 

(3.)  Cyrene.  — Another  Grecian  state,  Cyrene, 
was  the  only  civilized  neighbour  of  Carthage  in 
Africa;  but  they  were  almost  separated  naturally 
by  the  deserts  which  come  down  to  the  sea-coast 
between  the  Syrtes;  and  the  only  collision  between 
them  was  the  obscure  and  petty  war  which  led  to 
the  settlement  of  their  frontier  at  the  bottom,  of  the 
Great  Syrtis.  [Arae  Philaenorum.] 
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(4.)  Egypt  and  Ethiopia.  — The  relations  of 
Carthage  with  Eg}'pt  and  Ethiopia  were  entirely 
commercial,  and  chiefly  indirect,  as  will  be  seen 
presently.  But  that  much  was  known  of  Carthage 
in  Egypt  may  be  inferred  from  the  incidental  notices 
of  Herodotus,  who  no  doubt  obtained  his  information 
from  Carthaginians  in  Egypt. 

(5.)  Tyrrhenians.  — On  the  side  of  Europe, 
Carthage  had  relations  with  other  peoples  besides 
the  Greeks.  The  Tyrrhenians  appear  as  her  allies 
in  Corsica ; and  Aristotle  alludes  incidentally  to 
well-known  treaties  between  the  two  peoples.  These 
treaties  evidently  arose  out  of  the  common  interests 
of  the  two  great  maritime  powers  of  the  W.  Medi- 
terranean, and  also  from  the  desire  of  Carthage  to 
protect  herself  by  treaties  against  the  piratical 
habits  of  the  Tyrrhenians.  (Aristot.  Polit.  iii.  5.  §§ 
10, 11,  where  the  threefold  description  deserves  atten- 
tion: avvdrjKai  irepl  rwv  elcayaiyipoDV  Kal  aipSoKa 
irepl  rov  a^iKeiv  Kal  ypa^al  Trept  auppaxias'). 

(6.)  Rome. — First  Treaty.  — Somewhat  similar 
to  these  conventions  was  the  treaty  which  furnishes 
the  first  instance  of  any  relations  between  Rome 
and  Carthage.  This  celebrated  document  is  pre- 
served by  Polybius  (iii.  22),  who  tells  us  that  it 
was  made  in  the  consulship  of  L.  Junius  Brutus 
and  M.  Horatius,  the  first  consuls  after  the  expul- 
sion of  the  kings,  and  28  years  before  the  invasion 
of  Greece  by  Xerxes,  that  is,  in  B.  c.  509.  It  was 
still  preserved,  inscribed  on  tablets  of  bronze,  among 
the  archives  of  the  aediles  in  the  temple  of  Jove 
in  the  Capitol  (c.  26),  but  its  old  Latin  idiom  was, 
in  some  passages,  hardly  mtelligible  to  the  most 
leaiTied  antiquarians.  Its  substance  is  as  follows : — 
That  there  shall  be  friendship  between  the  Romans 
and  their  allies,  and  the  Carthaginians  and  their  al- 
lies, on  these  conditions  : the  Romans  and  their  allies 
are  restricted  from  sailing  beyond  (z.  e.  to  the  W.  or 
S.  of ) the  Fair  Promontory  (rb  KaXhv  iutocoTTipiov'), 
which  seems  here  to  indicate  the  Mercurii  Pr., 
C.  Bon,  the  E.  headland  of  the  Gulf  of  Carthage, 
rather  than,  as  elsewhere  in  Polybius,  Apollinis  Pr., 
C.  Farina,  its  W.  headland,  the  object  of  this 
restriction  being,  in  the  opinion  of  Polybius,  to  keep 
foreigners  from  a share  in  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
on  the  coast  of  Byzacium  and  the  Emporia  on  the 
Lesser  Syrtis : if  forced  into  the  forbidden  seas 
by  weather  or  war,  they  are  neither  to  buy  nor  take 
anything  except  necessaries  for  refitting  the  ship, 
and  otfering  sacrifice,  and  they  must  depart  within 
five  days : but  they  are  allowed  to  trade  with  Car- 
thage herself,  and  the  part  of  Africa  immediately 
adjacent  (at  least  this  seems  to  be  the  meaning), 
with  Sardinia,  and  with  the  part  of  Sicily  pos- 
sessed by  Carthage,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  object  of  which  was  as  much  to  give  addi- 
tional security  to  such  commerce,  as  to  impose  re- 
strictions on  it,  namely,  the  goods  must  be  sold 
by  public  auction,  and  then  the  public  faith  was 
pledged  to  the  foreigner  for  his  payment : on  the 
other  hand,  the  Carthaginians  are  bound  to  refrain 
from  injuring  the  cities  of  Ardea,  Antium,  Lauren- 
tum  (or  more  probably  Aricia),  Circeii,  and  Ter- 
racina,  or  any  other  Latin  cities  which  were  subject 
to  the  Romans,  and  not  to  meddle  with  (i.  e.  not  to 
make  their  own)  the  cities  which  were  not  under 
the  Roman  dominion,  but  if  they  shall  have  taken 
any  of  the  latter,  they  are  to  restore  such  uninjured 
to  the  Romans:  they  are  to  build  no  fort  on  the 
Latin  territory,  nor,  if  they  should  land  there  in 
arms,  to  remain  a single  night.  This  treaty  clearly 
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indicates  the  respective  dominions,  and  the  relative 
positions  of  the  two  states  at  the  end  of  the  sixth 
century  b.  c.  ; for  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  it 
was  designed  to  anticipate  relations  which  might 
occur  at  some  future  time,  and  not  to  settle  ques- 
tions which  had  actually  arisen.  Rome,  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperity  which  she  attained  in  the 
regal  period,  and  in  possession  of  the  chief  cities 
on  the  Latin  coast,  even  beyond  the  later  limits  of 
Latium,  is  beginning  to  extend  her  commerce  over 
the  W.  parts  of  the  Mediterranean;  while  Carthage 
is  pushing  hers  to  the  very  coasts  of  Latium,  and 
is  also  carrying  on  military  operations  there  for  its 
defence.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as  Polybius 
observes  (c.  23),  that  the  treaty  is  wholly  silent 
respecting  the  parts  of  Italy  beyond  the  Roman 
territory:  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Greeks  are  not 
referred  to,  unless  tacitly  as  among  the  enemies 
against  whose  interference  with  their  commerce  the 
Carthaginians  may  have  to  conduct  military  opera- 
tions. With  the  Tyrrhenians  we  have  seen  that 
the  Carthaginians  dealt,  as  with  Rome,  by  separate 
treaties,  as  the  occasion  arose:  of  their  relations 
with  Magna  Graecia  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
history  is  almost  silent;  but  we  may  fairly  con- 
jecture that  any  serious  efibrts  of  commerce  or  con- 
quest in  that  quarter  were  postponed  until  Sicily 
should  be  made  their  own. 

The  genuineness  of  the  first  treaty  with  Rome 
has  been  disputed  on  the  very  ground  which  affords 
its  strongest  confirmation;  the  position,  namely,  to 
which  it  represents  Rome  as  having  already  attained 
at  this  early  period  of  her  history.  The  only  dif- 
ficulty arises  from  the  mis-statements  of  the  Roman 
annalists,  who  refused  to  acknowledge  the  depression 
which  Rome  suffered  as  the  first  consequence  of  the 
revolution  which  made  her  a republic;  and  from 
which  she  was  so  long  in  recovering.  (Niebuhr, 
History  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  pp.  533,  foil.)  Accord- 
ingly, when,  a century  and  a half  later,  b.  c.  348, 
the  Roman  republic  was  sufficiently  recovered  from 
its  long  struggle  for  existence,  to  have  a foreign  com- 
merce worth  the  protection  of  a second  treaty  with 
Carthage,  we  find,  amidst  a general  similarity  to  the 
provisions  of  the  first  treaty,  this  important  difference, 
that  the  Romans  are  excluded  from  Sardinia  and 
Libya  as  rigidly  as  from  the  seas  beyond  the  Fair  Pro- 
montory, with  the  exception  that  their  traders  mav 
expose  their  goods  for  sale  at  Carthage;  and  the  same 
privilege  is  granted  to  the  Carthaginians  at  Rome. 

The  date  assigned  to  this  treaty  is  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Livy  (vii.  27),  who  only  just  refers  to  it. 
Polybius,  who  recites  it  in  full  (iii.  24),  does  not 
mention  its  date.  Several  of  the  best  critics  hesi- 
tate to  assume  the  identity  of  the  treaty  in  Polybius 
with  that  referred  to  by  Livy.  Grote  (vol.  x.  p. 
541)  supposes  that  the  foimer  was  made  somewhere 
between  480 — 410  b.  c.,  chiefly  on  the  gi’ound  that 
it  “ argues  a comparative  superiority  of  Carthage 
to  Rome,  w'hich  would  rather  seem  to  belong  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c.,  than  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth.”  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  87), 
on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that  Polybius  -was  not 
acquainted  with  the  transaction  mentioned  by  Livy, 
and  that  the  treaty  which  he  speaks  of  as  the 
second,  was  the  one  of  the  year  447,  B.  c.  306. 
It  is  seldom  fair  to  play  off  great  authorities  against 
each  other;  but  it  may  be  done  in  this  case,  for 
there  is  really  no  good  ground  for  doubting  that 
Livy  and  Polybius  each  meant  by  the  second  treaty 
that  which  really  was  the  second  and  the  same. 
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This  Second  Treaty  between  Rome  and  Carthage 
belongs  chronologically  to  the  second  period  of  Car- 
thaginian history ; but  the  natural  connection  of 
the  events  demands  the  notice  at  one  view  of  the 
relations  between  the  states,  from  the  beginning,  to 
their  quarrel  about  Sicilian  affairs.  Livy,  with  his 
usual  partiality,  represents  the  Carthaginians  as 
sending  ambassadors  to  Rome,  to  sue  for  this 
alliance.  But  we  know  that  Carthage  was  mistress 
of  the  Tyrrhenian  seas,  along  the  coasts  of  Italy 
(Diod.  xvi.  66) ; and  that  the  coasts  of  Latium 
were  insulted  and  plundered  by  a Greek  fleet. 
Against  such  invaders,  Niebuhr  supposes,  the  Ro- 
mans sought  protection  from  the  great  maritime 
power  of  Carthage  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 87); 
and  they  would  readily  consent  to  renounce  a com- 
merce, which  they  had  already  lost,  with  Sardinia 
and  Aftica,  for  the  sake  of  safety  on  their  own 
coasts. 

The  amicable  relations  between  the  two  republics, 
and  the  concord  of  their  views  respecting  Italy,  are 
further  attested  by  the  congratulations  which  the 
Carthaginians  sent  to  Rome,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  Samnite  War  (b.c.  342),  with  the  present  of  a 
gold  crown  of  25  pounds’  weight  for  the  shrine  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol.  (Liv.  vii.  38.)  And  again, 
in  B.c.  306,  the  ancient  treaty  between  Rome  and 
Carthage  was  renewed  for  the  third  time,  with  a 
fresh  offering  of  rich  presents.  (Liv.  ix.  43.) 

But  such  friendships  between  ambitious  republics 
necessarily  involve  jealousies,  the  sure  presage  of 
alienation,  quarrel,  and  internecine  war ; and  both 
the  friendship  and  the  jealousy  are  further  shown  in 
the  history  of  the  more  intimate  alliance  which  was 
formed  by  Rome  and  Carthage  in  view  of  a common 
danger.  Each  state  had  evidently  come  to  regard 
Grecian  Italy  as  its  future  prize,  when  the  aid 
brought  by  Pyrrhus  to  the  Tarentines  raised  an  ob- 
stacle to  their  designs,  which  they  at  once  united  to 
remove,  with  a cordiality  precisely  measured  and 
limited  by  the  interests  of  each.  Carthage  had 
doubtless  viewed  the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in 
S.  Italy  with  feelings  which  her  own  position  in 
Sicily  compelled  her  to  dissemble ; and  Rome,  on  her 
part,  showed  no  disposition  to  seek  aid  from  Car- 
thage, till  the  war  with  Pyrrhus  became  very  critical. 
In  the  third  year  of  the  war,  b.c.  279,  Rome  and 
Carthage  concluded  a close  defensive  alliance,  which 
Livy  {Epit.  xiii ) expressly  calls  the  fourth,  and 
Polybius  (iii.  25)  the  last,  treaty  between  the  two 
republics.  The  provisions  of  the  former  treaties 
were  renewed,  with  additional  articles,  which,  with 
the  events  that  ensued,  we  give  in  Niebuhr’s  words 
(vol.  iii.  p.  506): — “ It  was  provided,  that  neither 
should  make  a treaty  of  friendship  with  Pyrrhus 
without  the  accession  of  the  other,  in  order  that  if 
he  attacked  the  latter,  the  former  might  still  have 
the  right  of  sending  succours.  The  auxiliaries  w^ere 
to  be  paid  by  the  state,  which  should  send  them; 
the  ships  to  convey  them  to  and  fro  were  to  be  given 
by  Carthage.  The  latter  was  also  to  afford  assist- 
ance with  ships  of  war,  in  case  of  need ; but  the  ma- 
rines were  not  to  be  compelled  to  land  against  their 
will.  This  clause  in  ‘ case  of  need  ’ Carthage, 
with  the  wish  of  compelling  Pyrrhus  to  return  to 
Euirus,  may  probably  have  interpreted  in  such  a 
way  that,  without  waiting  for  a summons  from  Rome, 
u fleet  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  galleys  under  Mago 
cast  anchor  near  Ostia,  at  the  disposal  of  the  senate. 
It  was  dismissed  with  thanks  without  being  used, 
probably  because  Rome  did  not  wish  the  Poenians  to 
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carry  off  the  population  and  wealth  of  Italian  towns, 
or  because  it  feared  lest  they  should  establish  them- 
selves in  Italy.  There  was  no  need  of  their  assist- 
ance. The  Punic  admiral  now  went  to  Pyrrhus  as 
a neutral  and  unsuccessful  mediator  of  peace,  as 
the  latter  was  already  known  to  have  directed  his 
thoughts  to  Sicily.  (Justin,  xviii.  2.)”  The  events 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  war  to  that 
country  belong  to  the  history  of  the  Carthaginian 
affairs  in  Sicily;  but  they  may  be  dismissed  here, 
partly  because  they  led  to  no  permanent  result,  and 
partly  because  their  progress  furnishes  another  proof 
of  the  deeply  rooted  jealousy  which  now  existed  be- 
tween Rome  and  Carthage.  Pyrrhus  spent  three 
years  in  Sicily,  B.c.  278 — 276,  attempting  to  do 
his  part  to  fulfil  the  bright  prospects  held  out  by 
the  Greeks  who  had  called  him  thither,  of  a Greek 
kingdom  over  which  he  was  to  rule  after  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Carthaginians.  The  faithlessness  of 
the  Greeks  to  their  promises  and  their  interests 
alone  spoiled  the  scheme ; and,  after  wasting  his 
efforts  on  the  impregnable  fortress  of  Lilybaeum,  he 
abandoned  the  enterprize  in  disgust.  During  these 
three  years  Rome  was  steadily  pursuing  her  own  in- 
terests in  Italy,  by  subduing  the  states  which  had 
aided  Pyrrhus,  and  Carthage  was  left  to  fight  her 
own  battle  in  Sicily.  “ That  there  prevailed  a deeply 
founded ' mistrust  between  the  two  republics,”  says 
Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  511),  “is  clear  even  from  the 
fact,  that  Roman  auxiliaries  were  either  not  de- 
manded, or  else  were  not  given  for  the  defence  of  the 
Punic  province:  though  Carthage,  it  is  true,  raised 
soldiers  in  Italy.”  (Zonaras,  viii.  5.) 

From  this  view  of  the  relations  of  the  two  repub- 
lics, during  their  state  of  amity,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  the  fact,  remarked  by  Niebuhr 
elsewhere,  how  the  order  in  which  Rome  was  called 
to  deal  with  her  successive  enemies  contributed  to 
fulfil  the  designs  of  providence  for  her  advancement 
to  universal  empire,  and  how  different  would  have 
been  her  fate,  and  that  of  Carthage,  and  of  the  world, 
had  Carthage  deserted  her  during  her  struggles  with 
the  Etruscans  and  other  peoples  of  Italy,  with  the 
Gauls,  and  with  Pyrrhus. 

(7.)  Athens. — There  was  another  foreign  power, 
with  whom  Carthage  never  came  actually  in  con- 
tact, but  whom  nevertheless  she  watched  with  deep 
interest  and  anxiety  (Thucyd.  vi.  34),  and  whose 
fortunes  had  no  small  influence  on  her  own.  Had 
the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  been  successful,  a 
conflict  must  have  ensued  with  Carthage;  but  she 
was  relieved  from  this  danger,  and  left  the  more  free 
to  pursue  her  own  designs  in  Sicily  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  that  ill-fated  armament,  b.c.  411. 

10.  Summary.  — Such  was'  the  growth  of  the 
Carthaginian  empire,  and  such  her  relations  to  foreign 
states,  during  a time  partly  extending  into  the  second 
period  of  her  history,  though  belonging  chiefly  to  the 
first.  To  sum  up,  in  a few  words,  her  position  at  the 
great  historical  epoch  marked  by  the  renewal  of  her 
wars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily: — la  Africa  she  had 
subdued  the  Libyans  immediately  round  the  city; 
formed  relations  with  the  Nomads,  which  enabled 
her  to  purchase  their  services  as  mercenaries  in  her 
wars,  and  carriers  for  her  inland  commerce;  planted 
agricultural  colonies  in  the  fertile  districts  about  the 
city,  and  others,  both  commercial  and  agricultural, 
along  the  coasts  of  Byzacium  and  the  Lesser  Syrtis, 
and  even  to  the  Great  Syrtis,  so  far  as  the  physical 
character  of  the  district  permitted;  as  well  as  on  the 
W.  portion  of  the  N.  coast,  to  the  Pillars  of  Her- 
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cules.  Beyond  these  limits  she  held  possession  of 
Sardinia,  Corsica  (at  least  in  part),  the  W.  part  of 
Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  of  the  W.  Mediterranean; 
and  her  colonies  extended  along  the  Mediterranean 
coasts  of  Iberia  and  Liguria,  and  beyond  the  Pillars 
far  towards  the  Equator  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Arctic  regions  on  the  other.  Towards  her  mother 
city  she  continued  to  acknowledge  the  filial  duties 
of  a colony : with  her  nearest  neighbour,  Gyrene,  she 
had  settled  a disputed  boundary  line : she  had  met 
the  Greeks  in  a sea-fight  o^"  Corcyra;  and  had  re- 
tired from  a brief  struggle  with  them  in  Sicily,  which 
she  was  about  to  renew,  after  an  interval  of  70  years 
spent  in  improving  her  resources ; she  had  avoided 
the  double  dangers  of  Persian  alliance  and  resent- 
ment, and  had  seen  the  naval  force  of  her  most  for- 
midable rival  for  the  empire  of  the  seas  destroyed  in 
tlie  Syracusan  expedition:  in  the  Tyrrhenian  seas 
she  had  protected  her  own  commerce  by  treaties  with 
the  ItaKan  states,  one  of  which  laid  the  foundation  of 
an  intercourse  destined  to  end  in  her  destruction. 

To  complete  the  review  of  this  first  period  of  her 
history,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to  her  internal  con- 
dition and  resources.  On  this  subject,  as  well  as  in 
tlie  preceding  account  of  her  empire,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  remark  of  Grote,  that  all  “ our 
positive  information,  scanty  as  it  is,  about  Carthage 
and  her  institutions,  relates  to  the  fourth,  third,  and 
second  centuries  b.  c.  ; yet  it  may  be  held  to  justify 
presumptive  conclusions  as  to  the  fifth  century  b.c., 
especially  in  reference  to  the  general  system  pur- 
sued.” of  Greece,  vol.  x.  p.  542.) 

11.  Political  Constitution.  — Our  information  on 
this  subject  is  of  the  most  tantalizing  kind;  just 
enough  to  show  us  how  interesting  is  the  problem, 
wdiich  we  have  no  sufficient  materials  to  solve.  The 
brief  account  of  Aristotle,  and  the  incidental  notices  of 
Polybius  (especially  vi.  5 1,  et  seq.),  and  other  writers, 
are  very  elaborately  discussed  by  Heeren  (^African 
Nations, yo\.  i. chap. 3),  and  Kluge  (Aristoteles  dePo- 
litia  Carthaginiensium,N ratisl.  1824);  whose  disser- 
tations the  inquirer  should  study,  with  Grote’s  cau- 
tion that  “ their  materials  do  not  enable  them  to  reach 
any  certainty.”  As  a summary  of  the  subject,  it 
would  be  fruitless  to  attempt  to  improve  on  the  con- 
densed account  of  Grote  (vol.  x.  pp.  548,  foil.):' — 
“Respecting  the  political  constitution  of  Carthage, the 
facts  knowm  are  too  few,  and  too  indistinct,  to  enable 
us  to  comprehend  Its  real  working.  The  magistrates 
most  conspicuous  in  rank  and  precedence  were,  the 
two  Kings  or  Suffetes,  who  presided  over  the  Senate. 
There  were  in  like  manner  two  Suffetes  in  Gades, 
and  each  of  the  other  Phoenician  colonies  (Liv. 
xxviii.  37).”  The  name  of  these  Sufietes  is  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  Hebrew  Shofetim,  i.  e. 
Judges.  “ They  seem  to  have  been  renewed  an- 
nually, though  how  far  the  same  persons  were  re- 
eligible  or  actually  re-chosen,  we  do  not  know;  but 
they  were  always  selected  out  of  some  few  principal 
families  or  Gentes.  There  is  reason  for  believing 
that  the  genuine  Carthaginian  citizens  were  dis- 
tributed into  three  tribes,  thirty  curiae,  and  three 
hundred  gentes,  — something  in  the  manner  of  the 
Roman  patricians.  From  these  gentes  emanated  a 
Senate  of  three  hundred,  out  of  which  again  was 
formed  a smaller  council  or  committee  of  thirty 
principes  representing  the  curiae  (Movers,  die  Phd~ 
nizier,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  483 — 499);  sometimes  a 
still  smaller  of  only  ten  principes.  These  little 
councils  are  both  frequently  mentioned  in  the  poli- 
tical proceedings  of  Carthage ; and  perhaps  the 
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Thirty  may  coincide  with  what  Polybius  calls  the 
Gerusia  or  Council  of  Ancients,  — the  Three  Hun- 
dred, with  that  which  he  calls  the  Senate.  (Polyb. 
X.  18  ; Liv.  XXX.  16.)  Aristotle  assimilates  the 
two  Kings  (Suffetes)  of  Carthage  to  the  two 
Kings  of  Sparta,  and  the  Gerusia  of  Carthage  also 
to  that  of  Sparta  (Pol.  ii.  8.  § 2) ; which  latter 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  including  the  Kings, 
who  sat  in  it.  But  Aristotle  does  not  allude  to  any 
assembly  at  Carthage  analogous  to  what  Polybius 
calls  the  Senate.  He  mentions  two  councils,  one 
of  one  hundred  members,  the  other  of  one  hun- 
dred and  four  (comp.  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  85)  ; 
and  certain  Boards  of  Five  — the  Pentarchies.  He 
compares  the  Council  of  one  hundred  and  four  to 
the  Spartan  Ephors;  yet  again,  he  talks  of  the 
Pentarchies  as  invested  with  extensive  functions, 
and  terms  the  Council  of  one  hundred  the  greatest 
authority  in  the  state.  Perhaps  this  last  Council 
was  identical  with  the  assembly  of  one  hundred 
Judges  (said  to  have  been  chosen  from  the  Senate 
as  a check  upon  the  generals  employed),  or  Ordo 
Judicum;  of  which  Livy  speaks  after  the  second 
Punic  war,  as  existing  with  its  members  perpetual, 
and  so  powerful  that  it  overruled  all  the  other  as- 
semblies and  magistracies  of  the  state.  Through 
the  influence  of  Hannibal,  a law  was  passed  to  lessen 
the  overweening  power  of  this  Order  of  Judges; 
causing  them  to  be  elected  only  for  one  year,  instead 
of  being  perpetual.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  46  ; Justin,  xix. 
2,  mentions  the  100  select  Senators  set  apart  as 
judges.) 

“ These  statements,  though  coming  from  valuable 
authors,  convey  so  little  information,  and  are  withal 
so  difficult  to  reconcile,  that  both  the  structui'e  and 
working  of  the  political  machine  at  Carthage  may 
be  said  to  be  unknown.  But  it  seems  clear  that  the 
general  spirit  of  the  government  was  highly  oli- 
garchical; that  a few  rich,  old,  and  powerful  families 
divided  among  themselves  the  great  offices  and 
influence  of  the  state;  that  they  maintained  them- 
selves in  pointed  and  even  insolent  distinction  from 
the  multitude  (Val.  Max.  ix.  5.  § 4) ; that  they 
stood  opposed  to  each  other  in  bitter  feuds,  often 
stained  by  gross  perfidy  and  bloodshed;  and  that 
the  treatment  with  which,  through  these  violent 
party  antipathies,  unsuccessful  generals  were  visited, 
was  cruel  in  the  extreme.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  xxiii.  9; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  § 1.)  It  appears  that  wealth  was 
one  indispensable  qualification,  and  that  magistrates 
and  generals  procured  their  appointments  in  a great 
measure  by  corrupt  means.  Of  such  corruption, 
one  variety  was,  the  habit  of  constantly  regaling  the 
citizens  in  collective  banquets  of  the  curiae,  or  the 
political  associations ; a habit  so  continual,  and  em- 
bracing so  wide  a circle  of  citizens,  that  Aristotle 
compares  these  banquets  to  the  Phiditia,  or  public 
mess  of  Sparta.  (PoZ.  iii.  5.  § 6.)  There  was 
a Demos  or  people  at  Carthage,  who  were  consulted 
on  particular  occasions,  and  before  whom  proposi- 
tions were  publicly  debated,  in  cases  where  the 
Suffetes  and  the  small  Council  were  not  all  of  one 
mind.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  8.  § 3.)  How  numerous 
this  Demos  was,  or  what  proportion  of  the  whole 
population  it  comprised,  we  have  no  means  of 
knowing.  But  it  is  plain  that,  whether  more  or 
less  considerable,  its  multitude  was  kept  under  de- 
pendence to  the  rich  families  by  stratagems  such 
as  the  banquets,  the  lucrative  appointments,  vdth 
lots  of  land  ir  foreign  dependencies,  &c.  The  pur- 
poses of  government  were  determined,  its  powers 
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wieUleil,  and  the  great  otBces  held, — Suffetes,  Sena- 
tors, Generals,  or  Judges,  — by  the  members  of  a 
small  number  of  wealthy  families ; and  the  chief 
opposition  they  encountered  was  from  their  feuds 
against  each  other.  In  the  main,  the  government 
was  conducted  with  skill  and  steadiness,  as  well  for 
internal  tranquillity,  as  for  systematic  foreign  and 
commercial  aggrandisement.  Within  the  knowledge 
of  Aristotle,  Carthage  had  never  suffered  either  the 
successful  usurpation  of  a despot,  or  any  violent 
intestine  commotion.  (Aristot.  Pol.  ii.  8.  §1.)  He 
briefly  alludes  to  the  abortive  conspiracy  of  Hanno 
(v.  6.  § 2),  which  is  also  mentioned  in  Justin  (xxi. 
4).  Hanno  is  said  to  have  formed  the  plan  of 
putting  to  death  the  Senate,  and  making  himself 
despot.  But  he  was  detected,  and  executed  under 
the  severest  tortures;  all  his  family  being  put  to 
death  along  with  him,  b.  c.  340.”  His  attempt  is 
compared  by  Aristotle  to  that  of  Pausanias  at 
Sparta.  The  other  attempt  was  that  of  Bomilcar, 
B.  c.  308.  (^Dict.  of  Chreeh  and  Roman  Biog.., 
arts.  Bomilcar  and  Hanno.')  The  resemblance  of 
the  Carthaginian  constitution  to  that  of  Venice  is 
by  no  means  so  close  as  some  writers  fancy. 

In  the  later  ages  of  the  republic,  when  bitter  fac- 
tions divided  the  state,  we  read  of  popular  tumults 
which  are  compared  to  those  of  Alexandria  for  their 
violence,  as  well  as  for  the  strange  spectacle  of  boys 
joining  in  them  as  eagerly  as  the  men.  (Polyb. 
XV.  30.) 

12.  Military  Resources  and  Organization.  — In 
order  to  understand  both  the  progress  and  the  decline 
of  Carthage,  no  part  of  her  polity  requires  more 
attentive  consideration  than  her  military  system. 
Founded  as  the  state  was  without  difficulty,  at  a 
distance  from  any  formidable  enemies,  and  soon 
raised  by  commerce  to  the  highest  prosperity,  it 
would  have  been  strange  if  her  citizens  had  displayed 
any  great  measure  of  military  spirit,  such  as  that 
which  is  inseparably  identitied  with  the  Roman  cha- 
racter. There  are  not  wanting  examples  of  the 
greatest  devotion  in  times  of  extreme  danger;  but 
liow  little  occasion  there  was  for  their  display,  in  the 
age  during  which  the  military  system  was  formed,  is 
clear  from  the  consideration  that  the  first  invasion  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  was  made  by  Agathocles  in 
B.c.  316,  more  than  five  centures  from  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city.  As  to  the  Libyan  tribes,  their  pre- 
datory incursions  on  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
curbed  by  the  simple  defence  of  a line  of  ditch.  (Ap- 
pian.  Pun.  32,  54,  59;  Phlegon,  Mirah.  18  : this 
trench  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  dug  by  the 
younger  Scipio  Africanus  for  a boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  and  Numidian  territory : Africa.) 
The  military  system  of  Carthage  therefore  grew  en- 
tirely out  of  that  necessity  for  foreign  conquest  which 
was  entailed  upon  the  state,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the 
extension  of  her  commerce.  Men  do  not  risk  their 
lives  in  war  merely  for  the  acquisition  of  wealth, 
least  of  all  when  a force  of  dependents  and  mercena- 
ries can  easily  be  found  to  fight  their  battles  for 
them.  Nay,  it  would  at  first  sight  seem  good  policy 
thus  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  others,  while  the 
state  reaped  the  profit ; and  it  required  the  bitter 
lessons  of  experience  to  prove  that  such  a force  was 
a broken  reed,  in  the  double  sense  of  the  Hebrew 
prophet,  piercing  the  hand  which  it  failed  to  support. 
Such  a resource  was  at  hand  for  the  Carthaginians 
in  a threefold  form:  the  enforced  service  of  her 
Libyan  subjects ; the  mercenary  aid  of  the  Nomad 
tiibes ; and  the  labour  of  her  slaves. 
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(1.)  Naval  Forces.  — From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  the  earliest  warlike  enterprizes  of  Carthage  were 
upon  the  sea.  She  not  only  required  a powerful 
navy  to  transport  her  forces  to  Sardinia  and  Sicily; 
but  she  must  be  prepared  to  encounter  the  fleets  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  and  those  of  the  Greeks  of  Sicily 
and  Massilia;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  her  first  actual 
encounter  was  with  the  Phocaeans  of  Sardinia. 
Fortunately,  our  information  on  her  naval  resources 
and  arrangements  is  tolerably  complete;  we  derive 
most  of  it  from  Polybius  and  Appian.  (On  the  gene- 
ral subject,  see  especially  Polyb.  i.  20,  39,  vi.  52.) 

One  of  the  earliest  works  of  the  first  settlers  was 
the  excavation  of  a spacious  harbour  (Cothon),  within 
the  city;  with  an  outer  harbour  for  transports  and 
merchant  vessels ; and  with  docks  and  magazines 
containing  everything  required  for  the  outfit  of  the 
ships.  (See  below  under  Topography.)  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  of  war  (besides  transports)  thus  pro- 
vided for  is  stated  at  220  (Appian.  Pun.  96);  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  extra  arrangements 
could  be  made  for  a much  larger  number.  Accord- 
ingly,  we  find  the  Carthaginians,  in  their  Sicilian 
wars,  with  from  150  to  200  ships  of  war;  but,  in 
the  first  Punic  War,  they  had  350  ships  of  war, 
carrying  150,000  men,  at  the  great  sea-fight  with 
Regulus,  B.c.  254.  This  was  at  the  climax  of  their 
naval  power  ; which  not  only  suffered  greatly  from 
its  repeated  defeats  by  the  Romans,  but  must  also 
have  lost  very  much  of  its  importance  when  the  state 
was  deprived  of  its  possessions  in  Sicily  (b.c.  241), 
Sardinia,  and  Corsica  (b.c.  238);  besides  which  it 
was  always  the  policy  of  the  Barcine  family  (whose 
ascendancy  dates  from  b.  c.  247)  to  fight  the  battles 
of  Carthage  by  land  rather  than  by  sea. 

Triremes  seem  to  have  constituted  the  Cartha- 
ginian fleet  during  their  Sicilian  wars  ; and  it  seems 
probable  that  they  followed  the  Syracusan  models. 
(Heeren,  p.  246.)  A tradition  preserved  by  Pliny 
from  Aristotle  makes  them  the  inventors  of  quadri- 
remes.  (Plin.  vii.  57.)  The  war  with  Pyrrhus  in 
Sicily  naturally  led  them  to  adopt  the  larger  vessels 
which  had  been  introduced  by  the  Greeks  (especially 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes) ; and  in  the  wars  with 
Rome  they  generally  used  quinqueremes  (Polyb.  i 
20,  27,  59,  63,  et  alib. ; Liv.  xxi.  22) : and  the  same 
form  was  adopted  by  the  Romans  from  a Punic 
model.  (Polyb.  i.  20.)  The  admiral’s  ship  in  the 
battle  with  Duilius,  which  had  seven  banks  of  oars, 
had  been  taken  from  PyiThus.  (Polyb.  i.  23.) 
Polybius  computes  the  ships  lost  in  the  First  Punic 
War  at  500  quinqueremes  on  the  side  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  700  on  that  of  the  Romans  (i.  63). 
Fire  ships  were  used  in  the  defence  of  the  city  in 
the  Third  Punic  War.  (Appian.  Ptm.  99.)  The 
complement  of  men  to  aquinquereme  was  420,  namely 
120  fighting  men,  and  300  rowers.  (Polyb.  i.  26.*) 
The  rowers  were  public  slaves,  who  were  procured 
chiefly  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  in  such  numbers 

* Polybius  makes  this  statement  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Roman  crews;  but  it  agrees  with  the  totals 
of  ships  and  men  given  for  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
Heei'en  ascribes  to  a larger  number  of  rowers  in  the 
Punic  ships,  that  superiority  over  the  Syracusans 
and  Romans  in  manoeuvre,  which  his  authorities 
refer  expressly  to  greater  skill.  (Polyb.  i.  22,51; 
Diod.  XX.  5.)  The  models  being  alike,  the  number 
of  rowers  could  not  well  be  different;  but  those  of 
the  Carthaginians  were  thoroughly  trained  galley 
slaves. 
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that  Hasdrubal,  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  bought 
.5000  at  one  time  (Appian.  Pun.  9) ; and  they  were 
doubtless  kept  in  constant  exercise : hence  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  Carthage  prepared  her  fleets. 
The  accounts  in  Polybius  of  the  sea-fights  in  the 
First  Punic  War  should  be  carefully  studied,  espe- 
cially that  with  Eegulus,  in  which  the  Romans 
adopted  the  manoeuvre  now  so  well  known  under 
the  name  of  “ breaking  the  line.”  In  combined 
operations,  the  admiral  acted  under  the  commander  ot 
the  land  forces,  as  in  the  case  of  Hamilcar  and 
Hasdrubal  (Polyb.  ii.  1);  but  sometimes  he  took 
out  sealed  orders  from  the  senate  or  the  commander- 
in-chief.  (Diod.  xiv.  55  ; Polyaen.  v.  10.  § 2.) 
The  ships  of  Carthage  were  placed  under  the  pro- 
tection of  her  sea-deities,  whose  images  seem  to  have 
been  carved  upon  the  stems.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  572  ; 
Munter,  pp.  97,  foil.) 

(2.)  Land  Forces.  — The  bulk  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  was  composed  of  their  Libyan  subjects 
and  of  mercenaries,  not  only  from  Africa,  but  from 
nearly  all  the  shores  of  Western  Europe.  Small, 
however,  as  was  the  purely  Punic  portion,  it  de- 
sen^es  particular  attention.  The  chief  commands 
were  assigned,  of  course,  to  Carthaginian  cicizens ; 

I but,  besides  this,  motives  of  honour  were  held  out  to 
; lead  them,  into  the  service,  each  citizen  wearing  as 
t many  rings  as  he  had  served  campaigns.  (Aristot. 
Pol.  vii.  2.  § 6 : as  Heeren  observes,  this  custom 
gives  significance  to  Hannibal’s  message  sent  to  Car- 
thage with  the  rings  of  the  Roman  knights  who 
were  slain  at  Cannae.)  It  would  even  seem,  if  we 
are  to  trust  Diodorus,  that  the  honour  to  be  reaped 
from  the  Sicilian  wars  moved  the  citizens  of  Car- 
thage so  strongly,  as  to  lead  considerable  bodies  of 
them  into  destruction,  and  to  induce  the  state  to  be 
more  sparing  of  their  lives.  (Diod.  xvi.  70,  71,  xix. 
106.)  The  expensive  service  of  the  cavalry  seems 
to  have  had  a strong  attraction  for  the  higher  classes. 
But,  above  all,  we  generally  find  in  a Punic  army  a 
small  body  of  2500  citizens,  called  the  Sacred  Band, 
chosen  for  their  station,  wealth,  and  courage,  and 
distinguished  by  the  splendour  of  their  arms  and  by 
their  vessels  of  gold  and  silver  plate.  They  appear  to 
have  fought  on  foot,  and  to  have  formed  the  general’s 
body-guard.  (Diod.  xvi.  80,  xx.  10,  et  seq. ; Plut. 
Timol.  27, 28 ; Polyb. xv.  13.)  In  the  extreme  danger 
of  the  state,  all  the  citizens  formed  a Sacred  Band, 
and  could  furnish  an  army  as  formidable  for  its 
numbers  as  for  its  desperate  bravery.  The  city 
poured  out  40,000  heavy-armed  infantry,  with  1000 
cavalry  and  2000  war-chariots,  to  meet  Agathocles 
(Appian.  Pun.  80) ; and  the  desperate  defence  of  the 
city,  at  the  close  of  the  Third  Punic  War,  showed  that 
the  Carthaginians  would  have  made  no  mean  soldiers. 

Of  their  other  forces,  for  the  full  detail  of  which 
our  space  is  inadequate,  Heeren  has  given  an  ad- 
mirable account.  He  remarks  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Persian  and  Carthaginian  armies,  the 
former  uniting  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  East,  and 
the  latter  of  the  West ; had  their  league  with  Xei-xes 
against  Greece  succeeded,  and  had  the  two  armies 
joined  on  the  soil  of  Sicily,  “ they  would  have  pre- 
sented the  remarkable  exhibition  of  a muster  of 
nearly  all  the  varieties  of  the  human  species  at  that 
time  known.”  (^African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  252.) 
Polybius  ascribes  this  mixture  of  peoples  to  design, 
that  the  difference  in  their  languages  might  be  an 
obstacle  to  conspiracies  and  revolt,  which,  however, 
when  they  did  occur,  were  for  the  same  reason  the 
more  difiicult  to  allay.  (Polyb.  i.  67.)  The  main 
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dependence  was  placed  on  the  subject  Libyans,  who,  ^ 
armed  with  long  lances,  formed  the  bulk  of  the  in- 
fantry and  heavy  cavalry.  Next  came  the  Iberians, 
equipped  with  white  linen  vests,  and  swords  fit  both 
to  cut  or  thrust ; of  whose  conspicuous  valour  many 
examples  occur : and  then  their  rude  and  savage 
neighbours,  the  Gauls,  from  the  Gulf  of  Lyon,  who 
fought  naked,  with  a sword  only  made  for  striking,  \ 
and  were  renowned  for  their  perfidy:  both  peoples 
served  as  infantry  and  cavalry.  (Polyb.  ii.  7,  iii. 
114;  Liv.  xxii,  46  ; Diod.  v.  33  ) Besides  these, 
there  were  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  de- 
serted the  Greeks  in  the  Sicilian  wars;  Ligurians, 
who  are  first  mentioned  in  the  Punic  Wars  ; and 
Greeks,  who  appear  about  the  same  time,  and  who 
may  have  been  introduced  into  the  service  through  the 
campaigns  of  Pyrrhus  in  Sicily.  To  these  must  be 
added  two  descriptions  of  force  peculiar  to  the  Car- 
thaginian armies ; the  Balearic  slingers,  who  skir- 
mished in  front  [Baleares],  and  the  light  cavalry 
of  the  Nomads,  who  were  levied  by  deputations  sent 
out  by  the  senate,  from  the  Maurusii  near  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  to  the  frontiers  of  Cyrenaica.  Mounted  ! 
without  a saddle  on  small  active  horses,  so  well 
trained  as  not  to  need  even  the  rush  halter,  which 
formed  their  only  bridle ; equipped  with  a lion-skin 
for  dress  and  bed,  and  a piece  of  elephant-hide  for  a 
shield;  rapid  alike  in  the  charge,  the  flight,  the 
rally ; they  were  to  the  Carthaginians  far  more  than 
the  Cossacks  are  to  the  Russians.  (Diod.  xiii. 

80 ; Strab.  xvii.  p.  828 ; Polyb.,  Liv.,  passim.') 
Chariots,  derived  doubtless  from  their  Phoenician 
ancestors,  were  used  by  the  Carthaginians  in  their 
wars  with  Timoleon  and  Agathocles  (Diod.  xvi.  80, 
XX.  10);  but  they  were  superseded  by  the  elephants 
of  whom  we  hear  so  much  in  the  wars  with  Rome. 
Having  boiTowed  from  Pyrrhus,  as  is  supposed,  the 
idea  of  training  these  beasts  to  war,  they  kept  up 
the  supply  by  medns  of  their  inland  trade  with 
Africa,  and  also  by  demanding  them  as  tribute  from 
some  of  the  subject  cities.  A tract  of  land  near  the 
city  was  set  apart  for  their  maintenance ; and  vaulted 
chambers  were  provided  in  the  triple  landward  wall 
for  300  elephants  and  their  food.  Another  row  of 
such  chambers  contained  stables  for  4000  horses, 
and  stores  for  their  food;  and  in  the  same  line  of 
defences  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantry 
and  4000  cavalry,  besides  immense  magazines  of 
provisions  and  military  stores.  The  total  force,  which 
Carthage  could  raise  with  ease,  may  be  computed  at 
100,000  men.  Though  the  standing  armies  of 
modem  states  were  then  unknoAvn,  a military  force 
must  always  have  been  kept  on  foot  to  garrison  the 
city  and  the  foreign  possessions;  and  in  both  cases 
these  garrisons  were  composed  of  mercenaries. 

Such  was  the  army  of  Carthage,  equally  wanting 
in  consistence  and  security.  The  discipline  of  such 
a motley  host  was  as  difiicult  as  it  was  necessary; 
and  Livy  justly  adduces,  as  one  proof  of  Hannibal’s 
genius,  his  maintenance  of  authority  over  his  troops. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  12.)  The  general  results  of  the  sys- 
tem are  well  summed  up  by  Grote : — “ Such  men 
had  never  any  attachment  to  the  cause  in  which  they 
fought,  seldom  to  the  commanders  under  whom  they 
served  ; while  they  were  often  treated  by  Carthage 
with  bad  faith,  and  recklessly  abandoned  to  destruc- 
tion. (Polyb.  i.  65 — 67;  Diod.  xiv.  75 — 77.)  A 
military  system  such  as  this  was  pregnant  with 
danger,  if  ever  the  mercenary  soldiers  got  footing  in 
Africa;  as  happened  after  the  First  Punic  War,  when 
the  city  was  brought  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  But  on 
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foreign  service  in  Sicily,  these  mercenaries  often 
enabled  Carthage  to  make  conquest  at  the  cost  only 
of  her  money,  without  any  waste  of  the  blood  of  her 
own  citizens.  The  Carthaginian  generals  seem  ge- 
nerally to  have  relied,  like  Persians,  upon  numbers — 
manifesting  little  or  no  military  skill ; until  we  come 
to  the  Punic  wars  with  Rome,  conducted  under  Ha- 
milcar  Barca  and  his  illustrious  son  Hannibal.” 
(^Ilist.  of  Greece,  vol.  x.  pp.  547,  548.)  Another 
source  of  danger  in  the  system  is  pointed  out  by 
Heeren : — “ Upon  the  whole,  however,  this  system 
could  afford  the  republic  but  little  internal  security. 
The  impossibility  of  calling  an  army  hke  this  toge- 
ther in  a short  time  must  have  made  every  sudden 
attack  dreadful.  Their  enemies  soon  found  this 
out;  and  repeated  examples  have  shown  that  their 
fleets  were  not  always  sufficient  to  repel  invasion. 
As  often  as  this  happened,  a struggle  for  life  or 
death  must  have  ensued;  and  although  they  might 
easily  make  good  the  loss  of  a foreign  defeat,  yet,  in 
every  war  upon  their  own  ground,  their  all  rested 
upon  the  cast  of  a die.”  (Heeren,  A frican  Nations, 
vol.  i.  pp.  259,  260.) 

13.  Financial  Affairs.  — One  of  the  obscurest 
parts  of  the  whole  subject  is  the  mode  of  raising  and 
administering  those  enormous  revenues,  which  must 
have  been  required  to  support  the  colonial  and  mili- 
tary expenses,  as  well  as  the  home  government  of  the 
state. 

(1.)  Sources  of  Wealth  in  general. — It  is  wrong 
to  think  of  Carthage  as  a purely  commercial  state. 
Her  prospenty  rested,  as  already  intimated  in  speak- 
ing of  her  territory,  on  the  solid  basis  of  the  land. 
Agriculture  was  the  favourite  pursuit  of  her  nobles, 
citizens,  and  colonists;  her  immediate  territory  was 
so  fertile,  that  the  soil  of  Byzacium  is  said  to  have 
yielded  a hundred-fold  return  (Plin.  v.  4.  s.  3.);  and 
her  foreign  possessions,  especially  Sardinia  and  Sicily, 
were  made  to  contribute  large  supplies  of  corn  for  the 
consumption  of  the  city.  The  devotion  of  her  chief 
men  to  agriculture  is  indicated  by  the  great  work  of 
^lago,  in  28  books,  which  alone  of  all  the  treasures 
of  Punic  literature  the  Romans  thought  worth  pre- 
serving. That  the  taste  for  agriculture  declined 
with  the  growth  of  commerce,  is  affirmed  by  Cicero, 
who  regards  the  change  as  a main  cause  of  the  de- 
cline of  Carthage  {Repub.  ii.  4)  ; but  the  decline 
was  only  comparative,  as  is  shown  by  the  great 
prosperity  of  the  city  in  the  period  preceding  the 
Third  Punic  War,  when  she  was  shut  up  to  her  own 
immediate  territory.  Neither  were  manufactures 
and  the  mechanical  arts  neglected ; and  great  wealth 
flowed  into  the  city  by  the  import  of  the  precious 
metals  from  Spain  and  other  parts.  It  is  true  that 
the  mines  were  generally  reserved  bv  the  state,  but 
that  they  were  sometimes  private  property  is  proved 
by  the  example  of  Hannibal.  (Plin.  xxxiii,  6.  s.  31  ; 
unless  the  passage  refers  to  Hannibal  in  his  public 
capacity.) 

(2.)  Expenses  of  the  State.  — The  chief  offices 
of  state  being  held  without  a salary,  the  expenses  of 
the  home  government  were  probably  light.  The 
great  demands  upon  the  public  resources  were  for  the 
maintenance  of  her  militaiy  forces,  and  the  expenses 
of  her  colonial  and  commercial  expeditions ; but  in 
both  cases  the  actual  demands  in  money  were  partly 
lightened  by  payments  in  kind,  and  the  use  of 
barter  in  commercial  intercourse  with  foreigners. 

(3.)  Revenue.  — The  following  were  the  chief 
sources  of  the  public  revenue. 

a.  The  Tribute  paid  by  the  subject  nations  and 
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allies.  In  Africa  the  country  districts  paid  taxes  in 
produce,  and  the  cities  in  money,  the  greatest  con- 
tributions being  derived  from  the  rich  district  of 
Emporia.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  the 
assessment,  in  both  cases,  was  ordinarily  fixed:  re- 
ference has  already  been  made  to  its  great  increase 
upon  emergencies.  The  same  system  appears  to 
have  been  j)ursued  in  the  provinces,  among  which 
Sardinia  was  the  chief  contributor.  In  this  case  we 
have  ample  proof  that  the  tribute  was  raised  for  the 
most  part  in  produce,  of  which  a portion  was  re- 
tained for  the  maintenance  and  pay  of  the  garrison, 
and  the  remainder  was  remitted  to  Carthage,  where 
large  magazines  were  provided  for  its  reception. 

b.  Customs.  ■ — In  all  the  ports  of  the  colonies  and 
provinces,  as  well  as  of  the  city,  import  duties  were 
rigorously  levied.  The  importance  attached  to  this 
branch  of  revenue  is  attested  by  the  existing  treaties 
with  Rome,  and  by  those  with  the  Tyrrhenians  referred 
to  by  Aristotle.  (See  above.)  The  heavy  amount  of 
the  customs  is  shown  hy  the  active  contraband  trade 
which  was  carried  on  across  the  desert  frontier  of 
Cyrenaica.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836.)  In  the  last  age  of 
the  republic,  and  as  the  result  of  the  financial  re- 
forms made  by  Hannibal  after  the  Second  Punic 
War,  the  customs  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
source  of  revenue.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  47,  assuming,  with 
Heeren,  that  vectigalia  here  means  customs.') 

c.  Mines.  — A chief  branch  of  the  Punic,  as  of 
the  Phoenician,  trade  was  the  import  of  the  precious 
and  useful  metals;  gold,  silver,  tin,  &c.  Where  they 
could  obtain  a secure  footing  on  the  soil,  they  worked 
the  mines  themselves,  partly  by  the  labour  of  the  na- 
tives and  partly  by  slaves.  The  Spanish  mines  were 
the  great  source  of  the  precious  metals ; and  Diodorus 
tells  us  that  all  of  them,  known  in  his  time,  had  been 
opened  by  the  Carthaginians  during  their  possession 
of  the  country.  (For  further  particulars,  see  His- 
PANiA.)  The  produce  of  these  mines  was  enormoas ; 
and  it  sufficed  to  pay  the  military  expenses  of  the 
state,  probably  with  a large  surplus.  The  possession 
of  these  resources  dates  chiefly  from  the  conquests  of 
the  Barcine  family  in  Spain  (a  certain  importation, 
especially  from  Baetica,  had  been  made  from  very 
early  times);  and  accordingly,  while  the  want  of 
money,  during  and  after  the  First  Punic  War,  forced 
Carthage  to  make  terms  with  Rome,  and  involved 
her  in  the  war  with  her  mercenaries,  her  pecuniary 
resources,  dui'ing  the  Second  War,  seem  to  have  had 
no  limit. 

d.  Extraordinary  Resources. — Under  this  head, 
Heeren  mentions  an  attempt  to  obtain  a loan  from 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  during  the  First  Punic  War, 
which,  though  unsuccessful,  is  worthy  of  notice  as  an 
early  example  of  the  financial  expedient  so  familiar 
to  modern  states;  and  also  a system  of  privateering, 
which  seems,  however,  to  rest  on  the  false  reading  of 
KapxTjSdriot  for  KaKxflb6vioi  in  Aristotle.  {Oecon. 
ii.  2.  § 10.) 

(4.)  Financial  Administration.  — Under  this 
head,  unfortunately,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  but 
what  we  do  not  know.  That  the  management  of  the 
finances  was  entrusted  to  one  of  the  committees  or 
Pentarchies,  under  the  controul  of  the  senate,  and 
by  means  of  an  executive  officer,  whom  the  Romans 
call  Quaestor,  are  rather  conjectures  from  the  ge- 
neral character  of  the  government  than  facts  esta- 
blished by  evidence.  “ But  how  many  questions 
still  remain  which  we  either  cannot  answer  at  all,  or 
at  best  only  by  conjecture?  Before  whom  did  the 
managers  lay  their  accounts?  Who  fixed  the  taxes; 
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was  it  the  people,  or,  as  seems  most  probable,  the 
senate?  But  it  is  better  to  confess  our  ignorance 
than  to  advance  empty  conjectures.  Even  the  little 
that  might  be  deduced  from  the  passage  of  Livy, 
already  mentioned  (xxxiii.  45,  46),  would  only  per- 
haps lead  us  to  false  conclusions ; since  he  only  speaks 
of  abuses,  from  which  we  cannot  infer  the  state  of 
things  during  the  flourishing  period  of  the  republic.” 
(Heeren,  African  Nations,  vol.  i.  pp.  154,  155.) 

(5.)  Money. — The  entire  absence  of  Punic  coins 
(for  those  which  are  extant  belong  to  the  restored 
Roman  city)  has  raised  the  interesting  question, 
whether  this  great  power  was  without  a mint  of  her 
own.  Gold  and  silver  were  the  standard  of  value  at 
Carthage,  as  elsewhere,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
that  the  republic  coined  money.  Some  of  the  Sici- 
lian states  which  were  subject  to  Carthage,  especially 
Panormus,  struck  coins  with  epigraphs  in  the  Punic 
language,  which  are  still  extant ; and  such  money 
was  doubtless  current  at  Carthage,  as  well  as  other 
foreign  comages.  The  only  money  we  hear  of  as 
peculiar  to  Carthage  was  a sort  of  token,  consisting 
of  a substance  enclosed  in  leather,  sealed,  and  bear- 
ing the  stamp  of  the  state,  the  whole  being  of  the  size 
and  value  of  a tetradrachm  : the  exact  composition 
of  the  enclosed  substance  was  kept  secret.  (Aesch. 
Dial.  Socrat.  p.  78,  ed.  Fischer;  Aristid.  Orat. 
Platon,  ii.  p.  145  ; Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol. 
iv.  pp.  136,  137,  where  the  whole  subject  of  the 
Punic  money  is  discussed.) 

14.  Trade  of  Carthage. — On  this  subject,  which 
is  fully  discussed  by  Heeren  in  two  of  the  best  chap- 
ters of  his  most  valuable  essay,  we  have  only  space 
for  a few  brief  remarks.  The  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Carthage  was,  as  far  as  possible,  a rigid  system  of 
monopoly.  Other  great  maritime  states  have  gene- 
I'ally  sought  to  develope  the  commerce  of  their  colo- 
nies ; but  Carthage  regarded  her  colonies  and  pos- 
sessions merely  as  staples  for  her  own  trade ; and 
made  every  effort,  as  the  treaties  with  Rome  show, 
to  exclude  foreign  merchants  from  aU  ports  except 
her  own. 

(1.)  Her  Maritime  commerce  of  course  included 
all  her  colonies  and  possessions,  and  extended  also 
to  the  shores  of  other  states.  The  chief  scene  of  its 
activity  was  the  W.  Jlediterranean,  including,  be- 
sides her  own  ports,  those  of  the  Greek  states  of 
Sicily  and  Southern  Italy,  whence  she  imported  oil 
and  wine  for  her  own  use  and  for  the  market  of 
Cyrene ; giving  in  return  the  agricultural  produce 
and  cloth  manufactures  of  her  own  tenitory,  with 
gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones,  and  negro  slaves 
from  Inner  Africa.  Among  her  other  chief  imports 
were  linen  cloths  from  Malta  for  the  African  market; 
alum  from  Lipara ; from  Corsica,  wax  and  honey, 
and  slaves,  who  were  most  highly  esteemed ; iron 
from  Aethalia  (^Elba)  ; and  from  the  Balearic 
islands  mules  and  fruits,  giving  in  return  the  com- 
modities of  which  the  islanders  were  fondest,  wine 
and  women.  [Baleakes.J  But  these  islands  were 
chiefly  of  importance  as  a station  off  the  coast  of 
Spain,  for  the  trade  with  the  peninsula  in  oil  and 
wine,  as  weU  as  in  the  precious  metals.  This  trade 
is  thought  by  Heeren  to  have  been  the  channel  also 
for  that  with  Gaul,  on  the  coast  of  which  the  Car- 
thaginians had  no  colonies,  and  where  the  only  fo- 
reign maritime  state,  Massilia,  was  always  at  enmity 
with  Carthage  ; for  that  the  Carthaginians  had  rela- 
tions with  Gaul,  directly  or  indirectly,  is  proved  by 
the  lists  of  mercenaries  in  their  armies.  Beyond  the 
Straits,  their  trade  extended  northwards  as  far  as 
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the  Cassiterides,  whence  they  imported  tin,  and 
even  to  the  amber-producing  coasts  of  N.  Europe 
(Fest.  Avien  Or.  Marit.  95,  folk,  375,  folk;  comp. 
Bkitannicae  Insulae).  On  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  their  colonies  extended  as  far  S.  as  the  island 
of  Cerne,  the  great  mart  of  their  trade,  in  which 
they  exchanged  ornaments,  vessels,  wine,  and  Egyp- 
tian linen,  for  elephants’  teeth  and  the  hides  of  beasts. 
They  seem  even  to  have  reached  the  gold-producing 
countries  about  the  Niger.  (See  the  curious  account 
in  Herod,  iv.  196,  as  illustrated  by  the  narratives  of 
recent  travellers  in  Heeren,  Afr.  Nat.  vol.  i.  pp.  175. 
folk)  Beyond  the  parts  they  had  reached,  they 
pretended  that  the  Atlantic  became  unnavigable 
through  fogs,  shallows,  and  sea-weed  ; tales  founded 
doubtless  upon  the  marine  vegetation  which  sur- 
rounds the  Azores  and  other  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ; 
but  exaggerated  for  the  purpose  of  deterring  other 
mariners  from  dividing  with  them  a lucrative  com- 
merce. [Atlanticum  Mare.] 

(2.)  Land  Trade. — By  the  agency  of  the  Nomad 
tribes,  especially  the  Nasamones,  Carthage  carried 
on  a very  extensive  trade  in  Inner  Africa,  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Niger 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  intervening  space  to  the 
oases  of  Augila,  the  Garamantes  {Fezzan),  and 
others ; whence  their  chief  importations  seem  to 
have  been  a few  precious  stones  and  a vast  number 
of  negro  slaves.  But  this  subject  is  so  mixed  up 
with  the  caravan  routes  over  the  desert,  and  with 
the  geography  of  Africa  in  general,  that  it  cannot 
be  discussed  here. 

15.  Religion. — Those  who  wish  to  study  this 
most  interesting  but  obscure  branch  of  Carthaginian 
antiquities  may  consult  the  works  of  Munter  and 
Gesenius  mentioned  above.  Not  having  space  for 
speculation,  we  here  set  down  merely  the  few  ascer- 
tained facts.  The  Punicworship,  though  influenced  by 
foreign  elements,  especially  the  Greek,  was  doubtless 
at  first  identical  with  that  of  the  Phoenicians,  which 
was  a form  of  the  Sabaeism  so  generally  prevalent  in 
the  East.  They  adored  the  following  divinities,  who 
are  mentioned,  of  course,  by  the  ancient  writers, 
imder  the  names  of  their  supposed  equivalents  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  systems. 

(1.)  Kronos  or  Saturn,  who  is  generally  identified 
with  the  Moloch  of  the  Canaanites,  and  by  some 
with  Baal,  and  whose  natural  manifestation  is 
supposed  by  some  to  be  the  Sun,  as  the  chief  power 
of  Nature;  by  others  the  planet  Saturn,  as  the 
most  malignant  of  celestial  influences.  To  him  they 
had  recourse  in  the  disasters  of  the  state,  propi- 
tiating him  with  human  sacrifices,  sometimes  of 
captives  taken  in  war,  and  at  others,  as  the  most 
acceptable  offering,  of  the  best  beloved  children  of 
the  noblest  citizens.  (Diod.  xiii.  86,  xx.  14,  65  ; 
Justin,  xviii.  6 ; Oros.  iv.  6.)  Certainly  the  de- 
scription of  this  deity  and  his  rites  answers  exactly 
to  that  of 

“ Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmeared  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice  and  parents’  tears  ; 

Though,  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  passed  through 
fire 

To  his  grim  idol.”  (Milton,  Par.  Lost,  ii.) 

(2.)  The  Tyrian  Hercules,  the  patron  deity  of 
the  mother  city  and  all  her  colonies,  whose  Phoe- 
nician name  was  Melcarth,  i.  e.  King  of  the  City, 
is  by  some  identified  with  Baal  and  the  Sun,  by 
others  with  the  Babylonish  Bel  and  the  planet 
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Jupiter,  the  most  genial  of  celestial  influences.  On 
account  of  her  worship  of  this  her  tutelar  deity, 
Carthage  is  personified  as  the  daughter  of  Hercules. 
(Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  1 6.) 

(3.)  The  female  deity  associated  with  him  is 
the  Phoenician  Astarte,  or  Tanith,  the  goddess 
of  the  elements,  whom  the  Romans  commonly 
mention  by  the  name  of  Coelestis.  She  was  some- 
times identified  with  Vesta,  sometimes  with  Diana, 
on  account  of  her  symbol,  the  crescent  moon,  and 
sometimes  with  Venus,  on  account  of  her  worship 
which  was  celebrated  with  the  most  lascivious  abo- 
minations, as  in  Phoenicia,  so  also  at  Carthage  and 
other  places  in  the  territory,  especially  Sicca  Ve- 
NERIA.  (Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  § 16  ; Appul.  3Iet.  xi. 
p.  257,  Bip.;  Salvian,  de  Prov.  viii.  p.  95;  Mor- 
celli,  Afr.  Christ  s.  aa.  399,  421  ; Augustin.  Civ. 
Dei,  ii.  4,  iv.  10  ; Tertull.  Apol.  12,  et  alib.) 

(4.)  Esmun,  the  god  of  the  celestial  vault,  whose 
temple  occupied  a conspicuous  place  in  the  city,  is 
identified  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  with  Aescula- 
pius. 

(5.)  Apollo,  whose  temple  and  golden  shrine 
stood  near  the  form,  is  supposed  to  be  Baal-Ham- 
man.  (Barth,  p.  96.) 

(6.)  Poseidon  and  Triton  are  mentioned  by  Hero- 
dotus as  Libyan  deities  ; but  he  does  not  give  their 
native  names.  (Herod,  ii.  50,  iv.  179.)  The  lat- 
ter deity  had  an  oracle,  with  a sacred  tripod,  like 
that  at  Delphi.  [Comp.  Triton,  Tritonis 
Palus.] 

(7.)  Among  Genii  and  Heroes,  we  find  that  the 
following  were  worshipped  : a Gening  of  Death,  to 
whom  also  hymns  were  sung  at  Gades  (Philostr. 
Vit.  Apoll.  v.  4);  Dido,  as  the  foundress  of  the 
city  (Justin,  xviii.  6);  Hamilcar,  who  fell  at  Hi- 
mera,  and  whose  worship  was  connected  with  the 
story  of  his  supernatural  disappearance  on  that  day 
(Herod,  vii.  167);  the  brothers  Philaeni  [Arae 
Philaenorum]  ; and  lolaiis,  a hero  of  ^rdinia 
(Polyb.  vii.  9.) 

(8.)  Foreign  Deities.  — The  infiuence  upon  Car- 
thage of  intercourse  with  Greece  is  shown  by  her 
adoption,  from  Sicily,  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  and 
Persephone.  (Died.  xiv.  77.)  The  motive  to  this 
step  was  the  fearful  pestilence  which  had  destroyed 
their  \ictorious  army  before  Syracuse  (b.  c.  395), 
and  which  they  attributed  to  the  ■wrath  of  the  god- 
desses for  the  pillage  by  Himilco  of  their  temple  in 
the  subui’b  of  Achradina. 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  sacerdotal  caste  at 
Carthage ; but  the  ofiices  of  the  priesthood  were 
filled  by  the  highest  persons  in  the  state ; and  in 
war  we  find  the  generals  offering  sacrifices,  sometimes 
during  the  heat  of  battle.  (Herod,  vii.  167  ; Diod. 
xiv.  77  ; Justin,  xvii.  7.)  The  armies  were  attended 
by  prophets,  whose  voice  controuled  their  move- 
ments. The  enterprizes  of  commerce  and  coloniza- 
tion were  placed  under  the  sanction  of  religion, 
monuments  of  them  being  dedicated  in  the  temples, 
as  in  the  cases  of  the  voyage  of  Hanno,  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  and  the  memorials  of  the  myste- 
rious death  of  Hamilcar  at  Himera,  which  were 
dedicated  in  all  the  colonies,  as  well  as  at  Carthage. 
(Herod,  vii.  167.)  Of  the  sanctuaries  which  they 
established  in  connection  with  their  colonies,  we 
have  examples  in  that  of  Hercules  at  Carthago 
Nova,  and  that  of  Poseidon  founded  by  Hanno  on 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa.  [Soloeis.] 

Such  was  the  state  of  Carthage  during  the  time 
of  her  greatest  prosperity ; and  such  the  system 
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which  seems  to  have  been  fully  developed  at  the 
epoch  which  we  have  marked  as  the  termination  of 
the  first  period  of  her  history,  b.  c.  410.  The  two 
remaining  periods  are  so  closely  mixed  up  with  the 
Hellenic  and  Roman  histories,  and  are  so  fully 
treated  of  in  the  w'orks  of  our  great  historians,  that 
the  briefest  possible  outline  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  this  work. 

ii.  Second  Period  of  Carthaginian  history,  b.  c. 
410 — 264. — The  w'ars  with  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
which  were  renewed  in  b.  c.  410,  by  the  appeal  of 
Egesta  to  Carthage  for  aid  in  her  quarrel  with 
Selinus,  occupied  nearly  all  the  century  and  a half 
which  intervenes  till  the  commencement  of  those 
with  Rome.  The  most  marked  epochs  in  them  are 
the  conflicts  in  Sicily  with  Dionysius  I.  (b.  c.  410 
— 368),  and  Timoleon  (b.  c.  345 — 340),  and  in 
Africa  with  Agathocles  (b.  c.  311 — 307),  whose 
invasion,  though  ultimately  defeated,  pointed  out 
where  the  power  of  Carthage  was  most  vulnerable, 
and  gave  the  precedent  for  the  fatal  enterprizes  of 
the  Scipios.  Our  chief  ancient  authority  for  this 
period  is  Diodorus,  compared  with  Plutarch,  Appian, 
and  Justin.  The  chief  details  are  related  in  this 
work,  under  Sicilia,  Syracusae,  Egesta,  Seli- 
nus, Agrigentum,  &c.,  in  the  several  articles  in 
the  Dictionary  af  Greek  and  Roman  Biography 
(Hannibal,  Hiimilcon,  Mago,  Dionysius,  Tijio- 
LEON,  Agathocles,  &c.),  and  in  the  histories  of 
Greece,  especially  Grote  (vol.  x.  chaps.  81,  82), 
w'hose  very  full  narrative,  however,  only  extends  as 
yet  to  the  destruction  of  the  victorious  Carthaginian 
army  before  Syracuse  by  pestilence  rather  than  by 
the  arms  of  Dionysius,  b.  c.  394.  The  ultimate 
issue  of  these  campaigns  was  in  favour  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, whose  conquest  of  the  island  seemed 
about  to  be  completed,  when  the  invasion  of  Pyrrhus 
effected  a brief  diversion  (b.  c.  277 — 275).  His 
retreat  seemed  to  leave  the  Carthaginians,  at  length, 
free  to  snatch  the  prize,  which  they  had  coveted  as 
their  first  foreign  conquest,  and  had  so  perseveringly 
pursued.  But  the  Roman  eagle  was  already  watch- 
ing the  same  rich  prize  from  the  other  bank  of  the 
narrow  straits ; the  affair  of  Messana  and  the  Ma- 
mertines  gave  a pretext  for  interposition ; and  the 
landing  of  a Roman  host  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  264,  sealed 
the  fate  both  of  the  island  and  of  Carthage. 

The  other  principal  events  of  this  period  were  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  treaties  with  Rome,  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  Hanno  (b.  c.  340)  and 
Bomilcar  (b.  c.  308),  already  mentioned,  and  a dan- 
gerous revolt  of  the  subject  Libyans  after  the  great 
disaster  before  Syracuse  in  b.  c.  394.  To  this 
period  belongs  also  the  reception  at  Carthage  of  the 
fugitives  from  the  destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander, 
already  noticed.  The  success  of  the  Macedonian 
conqueror  and  his  alliance  with  Cyrene,  seem  to 
have  excited  some  alarm  at  Carthage  ; and  the  re- 
public is  said  to  have  sent  an  embassy  to  Alexander, 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  return  from  India.  (Diod. 
xvii.  113  ; comp.  Justin,  xxi.  6 ; Oros.  iv.  6.) 

iii.  Third  Period. — Wars  with  Rome,  b.  c.  264 
— 146. 

1.  The  First  Pvinic  War  was  a contest  for  the 
dominion  of  Sicily.  Though  virtually  decided  in 
its  second  and  third  years  by  Hiero’s  adhesion  to  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  263),  and  by  the  fall  of  Agrigentum 
(b.  c.  262),  the  great  resources  of  Carthage  pro- 
longed it  for  twenty-three  years  (b.  c.  264 — 241), 
and  it  was  only  brought  to  a close  by  the  exhaustion 
of  her  finances.  Besides  the  loss  of  Sicily,  it  cost 
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her  the  dominion  of  the  W.  Mediterranean,  and 
placed  Rome  on  more  than  an  equality  with  her  as 
a naval  power.  But  there  were  two  results  of  the 
war  still  more  fatal  to  the  republic. 

2.  The  total  want  of  money  at  the  end  of  the  war 
led  to  the  Revolt  of  the  Mercenaries,  who  were 
joined  by  most  of  the  subject  Libyans  and  allied 
cities  in  Africa,  and  carried  on  for  three  years  and 
a half  a civil  war  which  reduced  the  city  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  (b.  c.  240 — 237),  and,  extending  to 
Sardinia,  it  gave  the  Romans  a pretext  for  taking 
possession  of  that  island,  and  soon  afterwards  of 
Corsica  and  the  smaller  islands. 

3.  From  the  very  source,  whence  Carthage  ob- 
tained her  salvation  in  this  war,  sprang  the  baneful 
feud  which  infected  all  her^subsequent  being  ; that 
of  the  house  of  Hamilcar  Barca  and  Hanno.  In  this 
great  party  struggle  we  first  trace  the  breaking  up 
of  Carthage  into  an  aristocratic  and  democratic 
faction,  which  not  only  distracted  her  councils,  but 
exposed  her  to  the  danger,  which  a divided  state 
always  incurs  in  presence  of  a powerful  enemy,  of 
her  intestine  parties  either  strengthening  themselves 
by  the  foreign  influence,  or  determining  their  rela- 
tions of  war  or  peace  by  selfish,  instead  of  patriotic, 
considerations.  The  influence  of  these  factions  on 
the  fate  of  Carthage  is  admirably  traced  by  Heeren, 
in  his  chapter  on  her  Decline  and  Fall. 

4.  Closely  connected  with  these  party  contests  is 
the  event  which  gives  a deceitful  appearance  of 
prosperity  to  the  period  between  the  First  and 
Second  Punic  Wars,  the  Conquest  of  Spain  by 
Hamilcar  Barca  and  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal,  b.  c. 
237 — 221.  [Hispakia.]  This  great  enterprize, 
while  advancing  the  power  of  the  Barcine  family, 
was  acceptable  to  the  people  as  a compensation  for 
the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia ; but  it  committed 
them,  as  Hamilcar  desired,  to  a final  struggle  for  the 
mastery  with  Rome. 

5.  The  Second  Punic  War  was  a decisive  conflict 
which,  like  the  war  of  1793  between  England  and 
France,  may  have  been  the  inevitable  consequence  of 
the  relative  positions  of  the  states,  but  of  which,  as 
of  that  war,  the  immediate  occasion  was  the  supposed 
interest  of  one  of  the  two  parties  in  the  state ; and 
the  same  motives  which  led  Hannibal  to  plunge  into 
it,  induced  him  to  prolong  it  to  the  utmost.  It 
lasted  seventeen  years,  b.  c.  218 — 201,  and  resulted 
in  the  utter  prostration  of  Carthage  before  her  rival. 
She  lost  her  fleet  and  all  her  possessions  out  of  Africa, 
and  even  there  Masinissa  was  planted  as  a thorn  in 
her  side,  at  the  head  of  a powerful  new  state,  and 
restlessly  eager  to  pick  a new  quarrel,  which  might 
give  Rome  a pretext  for  her  destruction.  [Africa, 
Numidia]. 

6.  Still  the  Administration  of  Hannibal  shed  one 
ray  of  hope  upon  the  dark  prospects  of  the  devoted 
state.  He  overthrew  the  despotism  of  the  Ordo  Ju- 
dicum,  notwithstanding  that  its  undue  power  had 
been  the  creation  of  the  democratic  party  which 
supported  his  family,  by  confining  to  a year  the  term 

! of  oflBce,  which  had  before  been  for  life ; and  he  in- 
troduced such  order  into  the  finances,  that  ten  years 
sufficed  to  pay  the  tribute  imposed  by  the  peace  with 
Rome.  Meanwhile,  a new  rival  of  Rome  was  rising 
in  the  East ; and  if,  as  Hannibal  meditated,  Carthage 
could  have  brought  what  force  she  yet  had  to  the  aid 
of  Antiochus  the  Great,  the  career  of  the  triumphant 
republic  might  perhaps  yet  have  been  checked.  But, 
denounced  by  the  opposite  faction,  and  proscribed  by 
Rome,  Hannibal  was  compelled  to  fly  to  Antiochus, 
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B.  c.  195.  With  his  departure  his  party  became 
extinct,  and  the  influence  of  Rome  became  supreme 
even  within  the  state. 

7.  After  this  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the 
tongue  of  Cato  uttered  the  decree  of  fate  as  much  as 
the  voice  of  hatred,  in  the  celebrated  sentence  Car- 
thago delenda  est.  Amidst  the  conflicts  which  Rome 
had  yet  before  her  in  the  East,  Carthage,  fallen  as 
she  was,  and  though  daily  suffering  more  and  more 
from  the  encroachments  of  Masinissa  [Africa], 
might  yet  be  troublesome  if  not  formidable.  The 
chance  of  such  a danger  was  exaggerated  in  the 
reports  carried  back  to  Rome  by  Cato  from  his 
embassy  to  settle  the  disputes  with  Masinissa,  his 
failure  in  which  added  the  stimulus  of  personal  resent- 
ment to  the  hatred  which  his  party  bore  to  Carthage ; 
and  the  pretext  of  the  armed  resistance,  to  which 
Masinissa  at  length  drove  the  Carthaginians,  was 
eagerly  seized  for  commencing  the  Third  Punic 
War.  The  afiecting  story  of  that  heroic  struggle 
almost  obliterates  the  memory  of  the  faults  for  which 
Carthage  was  now  doomed  to  suffer.  It  lasted  three 
years,  B.  c.  150-^146,  and  ended  with  the  utter  de- 
struction of  the  city,  in  the  very  same  year  in  which 
the  fall  of  Corinth  completed  the  conquest  of  Greece. 
Thus  the  two  peoples  who  had  so  long  contended 
on  the  plains  of  Sicily  for  the  dominion  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, fell  at  once  before  the  rival,  whose  exist- 
ence they  had  then  hardly  recognised.  It  is  not 
within  the  province  of  this  work  to  meditate  on  such 
a fall. 

The  statistics  given  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  833; 
comp.  Polyb.  xxxvi.  4 ; Appian.  Pwn.  80),  of  the  re- 
sources and  efforts  of  Carthage  at  the  time  of  this 
war  are  very  valuable.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  war,  she  had  300  subject  cities  in  Libya,  and 
the  population  of  the  city  was  700,000.  When,  in 
the  first  instance,  she  accepted  the  terms  imposed  by 
the  Romans,  in  the  vain  hope  of  their  being  satis- 
fied with  this  submission,  she  gave  up  200,000  stand 
of  arms  and  3000  (or  2000)  catapults.  When  war 
broke  out  again,  manufactories  of  arms  were  esta- 
blished, which  turned  out  daily  140  shields,  300 
swords,  500  spears,  and  1000  missiles  for  catapults, 
while  the  female  servants  gave  their  hair  to  make 
strings  for  the  catapults.  Though,  as  bound  by 
the  treaty  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  they 
had  for  fifty  years  possessed  only  twelve  ships  of  war, 
and  though  they  were  now  besieged  in  the  Byrsa, 
they  built  120  decked  vessels  in  the  space  of  two 
months,  from  the  old  stores  of  timber  remaining  in 
the  dockyards ; and,  as  the  mouth  of  their  harbour 
was  blockaded,  they  cut  a new  entrance,  through 
which  their  fleet  suddenly  put  to  sea. 

VI.  Roman  Carthage.  — The  final  destruction 
of  the  city,  the  curse  pronounced  upon  her  site,  the 
constitution  of  her  territory  as  the  new  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Africa,  and  the  history  of  that  province  down 
to  its  final  conquest  by  the  Arabs,  are  treated  of  under 
Africa.  It  remains  to  state  a few  facts  relating 
specifically  to  the  city. 

Notwithstanding  the  prohibition  of  any  attempt 
to  rebuild  Carthage,  its  admirable  site  and  the  fer- 
tility of  the  surrounding  country  rendered  its  remain- 
ing long  desolate  unlikely;  and  its  restoration  seems 
to  have  been  a favourite  project  with  the  democratic 
party  in  Rome.  Only  twenty- four  years  had  elapsed, 
B.c.  122,  when  C.  Gracchus  sent  out  a colony  of  6000 
settlers  to  found  on  the  site  of  Carthage  the  new 
city  of  JuNONiA,  a name  to  wliich  old  traditions 
would  seem  to  give  a peculiar  significance.  But 
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evil  prodigies  at  its  foundation  gave  the  sanction  of 
superstition  to  the  decision  of  the  senate,  annulling 
this  vidth  the  other  acts  of  Gracchus.  (Appian.  Pun. 
136;  Pint.  C.  Gracch.  13;  Liv.  Epit.  lx.;  Veil. 
Paterc.  i.  15;  Solin.  27).  The  project  was  revived 
by  Julius  Caesar,  who  with  a sort  of  poetical  jus- 
tice planned  the  restoration  of  Carthage  and  of  Co- 
rinth in  the  same  year,  b.  c.  46 ; but,  by  his  murder, 
the  full  execution  of  his  design  devolved  upon  his 
successor.  (Appian.  Z.  c.;  Plut.  Cues.  57;  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  833 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii.  50,  comp,  lii.  43 ; 
Pans.  ii.  1.)  Lepidus  seems  to  have  deprived  the 
new  colony  of  its  privileges,  during  his  short  rule  in 
Africa;  but  it  was  restored  by  Augustus  (b.  c.  19), 
under  whom  3000  colonists  were  joined  with  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbouring  country  to  found  the 
new  city  of  Carthage,  which,  already  when  Strabo 
wrote,  was  as  populous  as  any  city  of  Africa  (/cal 
vvu  elf  Tis  6.Kh7\  Ka\ws  olKelrai  roi'u  iv  Ai§vr}  tt6- 
\eccv:  Strab.,  Dion,  Appian.,  Solin.,  U.  cc.).  It  was 
made,  in  place  of  the  Pompeian  Utica,  the  seat  of 
the  proconsul  of  Old  Africa.  [Africa.] 

It  continued  to  flourish  more  and  more  during  the 
whole  period  till  the  Vandal  invasion.  Herodian 
(vii.  6)  calls  it  the  next  city  after  Rome,  in  size  and 
Wealth ; and  Ausonius  thus  compares  it  with  Rome 
and  Constantinople  (Chrm.  286):  — 

“ Constantinopoli  adsurgit  Carthago  priori, 

Non  toto  cessura  gradu,  quia  tertia  did 
Fastidit.” 

Ecclesiastically,  it  was  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  numerous  bishoprics  of  Africa:  among  the 
great  names  connected  with  it,  are  Cyprian,  as  its 
bisliop,  and  Tertullian,  who  was  probably  a native  of 
the  city.  In  A.  t>.  439,  it  was  taken  by  Genseric, 
and  made  the  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  in 
Africa.  It  was  retaken  by  Belisarius,  in  533,  and 
named  Justiniana.  It  was  finally  taken  and  de- 
stroyed, in  647,  by  the  Arabs  under  Hassan.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Romani,  s.  aa.;  Gibbon,  vol.  vi.  p.  26, 
vol.  vii.  pp.  180,  foil.,  350 — 352,  vol.  ix.  pp.  450, 
458.)  “ Whatever  yet  remained  of  Carthage  was 

delivered  to  the  flames,  and  the  colony  of  Dido  and 
Caesar  lay  desolate  above  two  hundred  years,  till  a 
part,  perhaps  a twentieth  of  the  old  circumference,  was 
repeopled  by  the  first  of  the  Fatimite  caliphs.  In  the 
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beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  second  capital 
of  the  West  was  represented  by  a mosque,  a college 
without  students,  twenty-five  or  thirty  shops,  and 
the  huts  of  five  hundred  peasants,  who,  in  their  ab- 
ject poverty,  displayed  the  arrogance  of  the  Punic 
senators.  Even  that  paltry  village  was  swept  away 
by  the  Spaniards,  whom  Charles  V.  had  stationed  in 
the  fortress  of  Goletta.  The  ruins  of  Carthage  have 
perished;  and  the  place  might  be  unknown  if  some 
broken  arches  of  an  aqueduct  did  not  guide  the  foot- 
steps of  the  inquisitive  traveller.”  (Gibbon.) 

Very  few  of  its  coins  are  extant,  a large  number  of 
those  ascribed  to  it  being  spurious.  Among  the  ge- 
nuine ones,  besides  those  of  the  Roman  emperors,  there 
is  a very  rare  and  valuable  medal  of  Hilderic,  the 
Vandal  king,  with  the  legend  Felix  Kart.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  136,  &c.)  The  cuts  above  represent  a 
gold  coin,  the  actual  size,  and  one  of  bronze,  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  original. 

VII.  Topography  of  Carthage. — The  general 
situation  of  the  city  has  already  been  described ; but, 
when  we  come  to  the  details  of  its  topography,  we 
find  the  same  tantalizing  want  of  certain  informa- 
tion, which  renders  all  else  respecting  her  so  difficult. 

The  present  remains  are  insufficient  to  guide  us 
to  an  understanding  of  the  obscure  and  often  appa- 
rently contradictory  statements  of  the  ancient  writers ; 
and  the  inquirer  often  sighs  over  the  loss  of  that 
picture,  representing  the  site  and  size  of  Carthage, 
which  Mancinus,  the  commander  of  the  fleet  in  the 
Third  Punic  War  (b.  c.  148),  exhibited  to  the  Ro- 
man people  in  the  forum,  and  won  the  consulship  by 
his  zeal  in  explaining  its  details.  Appian  (^Pun. 
95,  foil.)  is  almost  the  only  ancient  author  who  has 
left  any  considerable  details ; and  he  is,  as  usual,  very 
inexact,  and  in  some  points  evidently  quite  wrong. 
Of  the  main  difficulty,  it  is  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  compare  it  with  a doubt  among  the  future  anti- 
quaries twenty-five  centuries  hence,  whether  London 
or  Southwark  stood  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames. 
We  know  that  the  old  Punic  city  grew  up  round  the 
original  Bozra  or  Byrsa  (whether  the  citadel  called 
Byrsa  in  historical  times  stood  on  the  old  site  is  even 
doubtful),  and  that  it  gradually  covered  the  whole 
peninsula;  aud  we  know  that  it  had  a large  suburb 
called  Megara  or  Magalia,  and  also  the  New  City 
(Diod.  XX.  44).  We  also  know  that  the  Roman  city 
stood  on  a part  of  the  ancient  site,  and  was  far  inferior 
to  the  Old  City  in  extent.  But,  whether  the  original 
Punic  city,  with  its  harbours,  was  on  the  N.  or  S.  part 
of  the  peninsula ; on  which  side  of  it  the  suburb  of 
Megara  was  situated;  and  whether  the  Roman  city 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  former,  or  of  the  latter; 
are  questions  on  which  some  of  the  best  scholars  and 
geographers  hold  directly  opposite  opinions. 

Upon  the  whole,  comparing  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  with  the  present  state  of  the  locality 
and  the  few  ruins  of  the  Punic  city  which  remain, 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  original  city  was  on 
the  SE.  part  of  the  peninsula  about  C.  Carthage. 
The  subjoined  ground-plan  from  Mannert  is  given 
merely  as  an  approximation  to  the  ancient  positions. 
For  the  details  of  the  topography,  the  latest  and 
best  authority  is  Dr.  H.  Barth,  who  has  compared 
the  researches  of  Falbe  with  his  own  observations. 
( Wanderwngen,  &c.  pp,  80,  foil.) 

The  following  are  the  most  important  details  of 
the  topography: — 

1.  The  Taenia  (raiuia),  was  a tongue  of  land, 
of  a considerable  length,  and  half  a stadium  in 
breadth,  mentioned  again  and  again  by  Appian  in 
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C.  The  Punic  city. 

M.  The  suburb  of  Megara. 

L.  Lagoon,  anciently  the  bay  of  Tunis. 

T.  City  of  Tunis. 

Max.  City  of  Maxula. 

B.  The  byrsa. 

F.  The  forum. 

a a.  Walls  towards  the  sea. 

b.  Triple  wall  on  the  land  side. 

c.  The  Cothon,  with  its  island. 

d.  Entrance  to  Cothon,  made  when  Scipio  had  blocked 
up  the  proper  entrance. 

e.  Outer  harbour. 

f.  Scipio’s  mole. 

g.  The  Goletta  or  present  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Tunis. 

1.  Temple  of  Aesculapius  (Esmun). 

2.  Temple  of  Apollo. 

such  a manner  that  the  determination  of  its  position 
goes  far  to  settle  the  chief  doubt  already  referred  to. 
It  jutted  out  from  the  isthmus  (airJ»  rov  aux^^'ds), 
towards  the  W.,  between  the  lake  and  the  sea 
KifxPT]s  re  Ka\  rris  ^a\d(Tcr7]s).  and  in  the  closest 
proximity  to  the  harbours,  and  also  at  the  weaker 
extremity  of  the  strong  landward  wall  of  the  city. 
(See  below.)  All  the  particulars  of  Appian’s  de- 
scription seem  to  point  to  the  sandy  tongue  of  land 
which  extends  SW.  from  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  Goletta^  or  mouth  of  the  Lagoon  of 
Tunis,  and  divides  in  part  this  lagoon  (the  Xi/xpri 
of  Appian)  from  the  open  sea.  That  this  tongue 
of  land  is  larger  than  he  describes  it,  is  a confirma- 
tion of  the  identity,  considering  the  changes  which 
we  know  to  have  been  going  on;  and  the  slight 
discrepancy  involved  in  his  making  the  taenia  jut 
out  from  the  isthmus,  whereas  it  actually  proceeds 
from  the  peninsula,  is  surely  hardly  worthy  of  dis- 
cussion. No  room  would  have  been  left  for  doubt, 
had  Appian  told  us  what  lake  (Xiixpi])  he  meant; 
but  that  he  omits  to  tell  us  this,  seems  of  itself  a 
strong  proof  that  he  meant  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis. 
The  other  and  much  less  probable  opinion  is  that 
the  lake  was  on  the  N.  side  of  the  isthmus,  where 
we  now  find  the  salt  marsh  of  Sebcha-es-Sukara ; 
this  view  of  course  inverts  the  whole  topography 
of  the  peninsula,  by  involving  the  necessity  of  seek- 
ing the  Byrsa  and  the  harbours  on  its  N.  side. 
Those  writers,  including  even  Bitter,  who  have 
adopted  the  latter  view,  seem  to  have  been  misled 
by  Shaw,  who,  finding  on  the  N.  side  the  village 
now  called  El-Mersa,  i.  e.  the  Port,  in  a position 
which,  though  now  inland,  must  anciently  have 
been  on  the  sea  shore,  proceeds  to  identify  this  site 
(though  indeed  rather  by  implication  than  positive 
assertion)  with  the  ancient  harbour  of  Carthage. 
(Shaw,  Travels,  cfc.,  p.  150.) 

2.  The  Walls  are  especially  difficult  to  trace  with 
any  certainty.  At  the  time  when  tfie  city  was 
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most  flourishing,  it  is  pretty  clear  that  they  encom- 
passed, as  might  have  been  expected,  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  peninsula,  speaking  generally;  and 
Appian  informs  us  that  on  one  side  (evidently  towards 
the  sea,  but  the  words  are  wanting)  there  was  only 
a single  wall,  because  of  the  precipitous  nature  of 
the  ground;  but  that  on  the  S.,  towards  the  land- 
side,  it  was  threefold.  But  when  we  come  to  par- 
ticulars, first,  as  to  the  sea-side,  it  is  not  certain 
whether  the  two  eminences  of  C.  Ghamart  and 
C.  Carthage  were  included  within  the  fortifications, 
or  were  left,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  unfortified  on 
account  of  their  natural  strength.  In  the  final 
siege,  we  find  Mancinus  attacking  from  the  side  of 
the  sea  a part  of  the  wall,  the  defence  of  which  was 
neglected  on  account  of  the  almost  inaccessible  pre- 
cipices on  that  side,  and  establishing  himself  in  a 
fort  adjacent  to  the  walls  (Appian.  Pun.  113). 
On  the  whole,  it  seems  probable  that  on  both  the 
great  heights  the  walls  were  drawn  along  the  sum- 
mit rather  than  the  base,  so  that  they  would  not 
include  the  N.  slope  of  C.  Ghamart,  nor  the  E. 
and  S.  slopes  of  G.  Carthage.  (Barth,  pp.  83, 84.) 

The  land  side  pi-esents  still  greater  difficulties. 
The  length  of  the  wall  which  Scipio  drew  across 
the  isthmus  to  blockade  the  city,  and  which  was 
25  stadia  (or  3 M.  P.)  from  sea  to  sea  (Appian. 
Pun.  95,  119;  Polyb.  i.  73;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832), 
gives  us  only  the  measure  of  the  width  of  the 
isthmus  (probably  at  its  narrowest  part),  not  of  the 
landface  of  the  city,  which  stood  on  wider  ground. 
Strabo  (xvii.  p.  832)  assigns  to  the  whole  walls  a 
circumference  of  360  stadia,  60  of  which  belonged 
to  the  wall  on  the  land  side,  which  reached  from 
sea  to  sea.  Explicit  as  this  statement  is,  it  seems 
impossible  to  reconcile  it  with  the  actual  dimensions 
of  the  peninsula,  for  which  even  the  23  M.  P.  as- 
signed to  it  by  Livy  (Epit.  li. ; Oros.  iv.  22,  gives 
22  M.  P.)  would  seem  to  be  too  much  (Barth, 
p.  85).  Attempts  have  been  made  to  obtain  the  60 
stadia  of  Strabo  by  taking  in  the  walls  along  the  N. 
and  S.  sides  of  the  peninsula,  as  well  as  that  across  it 
on  the  land  side,  which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  plain  meaning  of  the  writer;  or  by  supposing 
that  Strabo  gives  the  total  length  of  the  triple  line 
of  wall,  a most  arbitrary  arid  improbable  assump- 
tion. Besides,  the  language  of  Strabo  seems  ob- 
viously to  refer  to  the  actual  width  of  that  part  of 
the  isthmus  across  which  the  wall  was  built  (jh 
k^7]KOvracFTa8iov  gr\Kos  avrbs  6 avxvu  e7rex«, 
KaQrjKov  dirh  ^aXdrTrjs  iirl  StdXarrav^.  The  only 
feasible  explanation  seems  to  be,  that  the  wall  was 
not  built  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
but  was  thrown  back  to  where  it  had  begun  to 
widen  out  into  the  peninsula ; and  it  seems  also 
fair  to  make  some  allowance  for  deviations  from  a 
straight  line.  A confirmation  of  the  length  as- 
signed to  the  wall  by  Strabo  is  found  in  Appian’s 
statement,  that  Scipio  made  simultaneous  attacks 
on  the  land  defences  of  Megara  alone  at  points 
20  stadia  distant  from  each  other,  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  isthmus  being,  as  we  have  seen,  only 
25  stadia. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  know  that  this  land  wall 
fonned  by  far  the  most  important  part  of  the  de- 
fences of  the  city.  It  consisted  of  three  distinct 
lines,  one  behind  the  other,  each  of  them  30  cubits 
high  without  the  parapets.  There  were  towers  at 
the  distance  of  2 plethra,  4 stories  high,  and  30 
feet  deep.  Within  each  wall  were  built  two  stories 
of  vaulted  chambers,  or  casemates,  in  the  lower 
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range  of  wHch  were  stables  for  300  elephants,  and 
in  the  upper  range  stables  for  4000  horses,  with 
ample  stores  of  food  for  both.  In  the  spaces  be- 
tween the  walls  (tSttos  Strab.  xvii.  p. 

832),  there  were  barracks  for  20,000  infantry,  and 
4000  cavalry,  with  magazines  and  stores  of  pro- 
portionate magnitude;  forming,  in  fact,  a vast  for- 
tified camp  between  the  city  and  the  isthmus.  It 
would  seem  from  Appian  (viii.  95)  that  this  de- 
scription applies  only  to  the  S.  part  of  the  landward 
wall,  behind  which  lay  Byrsa  (ra  Trphs  /xeaTjuSpiau 
4s  f]ireipov,  evBa  Kal  7]  Bvpcra  i}v  4m  toC  auxeVos). 
The  N.  part  of  the  landward  wall,  surrounding  the 
suburb  of  Megara,  seems  to  have  been  less  strongly 
fortified,  and  accordingly  we  find  some  of  the  chief 
attacks  of  Scipio  directed  against  it.  Appian  adds 
to  his  description  of  the  triple  wall,  that  its  corner 
which  bent  round  towards  the  harbours,  by  the 
Taenia,  or  tongue  of  land  mentioned  above,  was 
the  only  part  that  was  weak  and  low;  and  on  this 
point  also  we  find  the  Komans  directing  their 
attacks. 

The  limfits  of  the  Eoman  city  can  be  defined  with 
greater  certainty.  It  remained,  indeed,  without  a 
fortified  enclosure,  down  to  the  fourteenth  year  of 
Theodosius  II.  (b.  c.  424),  when  the  increasing 
dangers  of  the  African  province  both  from  the  native 
and  foreign  barbarians  suggested  the  policy  of  forti- 
fying its  capital.  The  remains  of  the  wall  then 
built  can  still  be  traced,  and  sufficient  ruins  of  the 
city  are  visible  to  indicate  its  extent ; while  the  limits 
are  still  further  marked  by  the  position  of  the  great 
reservoirs,  which  we  know  to  have  been  without  the 
walls.  But  as  the  city  was  far  gone  in  its  decline 
when  these  walls  were  built,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  the  limits  indicated  by  them  were  narrower  than 
the  original  boundaries,  were  it  not  for  a most  inter- 
esting discovery  made  by  Falbe,  to  whose  researches 
during  a long  residence  at  Tunis,  we  owe  most  of 
our  knowledge  of  Carthaginian  topography.  Struck 
by  the  fact,  that  the  land  W.  and  NW.  of  the  Eo- 
man city  is  divided  into  regular  rectangles  by  roads 
utterly  different  from  the  crooked  ways  which  are 
common  in  Mohammedan  countries,  he  suspected 
that  these  roads  might  mark  out  the  divisions  of  the 
land  among  the  Eoman  colonists ; and,  upon  mea- 
suring the  rectangles,  he  found  that  they  were  of 
equal  area,  each  containing  100  haeredia,  or  200 
jugera.  Of  such  plots,  28  are  clearly  visible,  and 
the  land  which  has  been  broken  up  to  form  the 
gardens  of  EL-Mersa  furnishes  space  for  2 more ; so 
that  we  have  the  land  without  the  walls  of  the  Eo- 
man city  divided  into  30  centuries  of  haeredia,  pre- 
cisely the  proper  quantity  for  the  3000  colonists 
whom  Augustus  settled  in  the  new  city.  (Appian. 
Pun.  138.) 

That  Eoman  Carthage  stood  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Punic  city,  and  not,  as  some  maintain,  on 
that  of  the  suburb  of  Megara,  seems  tolerably  clear. 
Not  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  Pliny’s  phrase  (v.  2), 
“ in  vestigiis  magnae  Carthaginis,”  it  appears  that 
the  new  city  was  supplied  from  the  same  aqueduct 
and  reservoirs,  and  had  its  citadel  and  chief  temples 
on  the  same  sites,  as  of  old.  The  restored  temple  of 
Aesculapius  was  again  the  chief  sanctuary,  and  that 
of  the  goddess  Coelestis  became  more  magnificent 
than  ever.  (Barth,  p.  83.) 

3 . Harbours.  — In  accordance  with  that  view  of 
the  topography  which  we  follow,  the  double  harbour 
of  Carthage  must  be  looked  for  on  the  S.  side  of  the 
peninsula,  at  the  angle  which  it  forms  with  the 
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Taenia  described  above,  within  the  Lagoon  of  Tunis. 
The  fact  that  Scipio  Africanus  the  elder  could  see 
from  Tunis  the  Punic  fleet  sailing  out  of  the  har- 
bour (Appian.  Pun  24),  seems  a decisive  proof  of  the 
position,  which  is  confirmed  by  many  other  indica- 
tions. (Barth,  p.  88.) 

The  port  consisted  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  har- 
bour, with  a passage  from  the  one  into  the  other  ; 
and  the  outer  had  an  entrance  from  the  sea*  70  feet 
wide,  which  was  closed  with  iron  chains.  The  outer 
harbour  was  for  the  merchantmen,  and  was  full  of 
moorings.  The  inner  harbour  was  reserved  for  the 
ships  of  war.  Just  within  its  entrance  was  an  island 
called  Cothon  (KuiQuiv,  whence  the  harbour  itself 
was  called  Cothon  also),  rising  to  a considerable 
elevation  above  the  surrounding  banks,  and  thus 
serving  the  double  purpose  of  a mask  to  conceal  the 
harbour  from  without,  and  of  an  observatory  for  the 
port-admiral  (vavapxos'),  who  had  his  tent  upon  it, 
whence  he  gave  signals  by  the  trumpet  and  commands 
by  the  voice  of  a herald.  The  shores  of  the  island 
and  of  the  port  were  built  up  with  great  quays,  in 
which  were  constructed  docks  for  220  ships  (one,  it 
would  seem,  for  each),  with  storehouses  for  all  their 
equipments.  The  entrance  of  each  dock  was  adorned 
wit^  a pair  of  Ionic  columns,  which  gave  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  island  and  the  harbour  the  appearance  of 
a magnificent  colonnade  on  each  side.f  So  jealously 
was  this  inner  harbour  guarded,  even  from  the  sight 
of  those  frequenting  the  outer,  that,  besides  a double 
wall  of  separation,  gates  were  provided  to  give  accessv 
to  the  city  from  the  outer  harbour,  without  passing 
through  the  docks.  (Appian.  96, 127.)  That 
the  inner  harbour  at  least,  and  probably  both,  were 
artificial  excavations,  seems  almost  certain  from  their 
position  and  from  the  name  Cothon  (Gesen.  Mon. 
Phoen.  p.  422),  to  say  nothing  of  Virgil’s  phrase 
(Aere.  i.  427):  — “hie  portus  &\\\  effodiunt^'  which, 
remembering  the  poet’s  antiquarian  tastes,  should 
hardly  be  regarded  as  unmeaning. 

The  remains  of  two  basins  still  exist,  near  the 
base  of  the  tongue  of  land,  the  one  more  to  the  S. 
being  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  the  other  of  a rounder 
form,  with  a little  peninsula  in  the  middle;  both 
divided  from  the  sea  on  the  E.  by  a naiTOw  ridge. 
These  basins  would  be  at  once  identified  as  the  har- 
bours of  Carthage,  but  for  their  apparently  inade- 
quate size ; an  objection  which,  we  think,  Barth  has 
successfully  removed,  (pp.  88 — 90).  Whatever 

size  the  harbours  had  at  first,  was  necessarily  pre- 
served, for  the  adjacent  quarter  was  the  most  populous 
in  the  city.  A calculation  made  by  Barth  of  the 
circuit  of  the  inner  basin  and  island  (now  a penin- 

* The  general  term  4k  TreXayovs  which  Appian 
here  uses  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  view  that  the 
port  opened  into  the  lagoon. 

t When  Appian  (fun.  127)  distinguishes  the 
square  part  of  the  Cothon  (rb  fxepos  rov  Kctidwvos 
rb  reTpdywuov')  from  its  round  (or  swrrou/nding') 
part  on  the  opposite  side  (eirl  ^drepa  too  Kcodaros 
4s  rb  TrepKpepks  auroD),  he  seems  to  mean  by  the 
former  the  island,  and  by  the  latter  the  bank  on  the 
land  side.  The  Punic  fleet,  which  had  put  out  to 
sea  by  the  new  mouth  (see  below),  being  destroyed, 
Scipio  naturally  first  storms  the  island  in  the 
Cothon;  meanwhile  Laelius  seizes  the  opportunity 
for  a sudden  attack  upon  the  other  bank,  which 
proves  successful,  and  the  Eomans,  thus  possessed 
of  the  whole  enclosure  of  the  Cothon,  are  prepared 
to  attack  the  Byrsa. 
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sula)  shows  at  least  a probability  that  they  could 
contain  the  220  vessels ; while,  for  the  general  traffic, 
the  Lagoon  of  Tunis  could  be  used  as  a roadstead : 
and  that  it  was  so  used  in  later  times  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  Misua,  on  its  opposite  shore,  was  the 
port  of  Carthage  under  the  Vandals.  (Procop.  B.V. 
i.  16.)  Further,  we  know  that  extra  accommoda- 
tion was  provided,  at  some  early  period,  for  the  mer- 
chantmen, in  the  shape  of  a spacious  quay  on  the 
5ea-shore  (not  that  of  the  lagoon)  outside  of  the  city 
walls  (Appian.  Pun.  123),  of  which  the  foundations 
are  still  visible ; the  ancient  purpose  of  the  existing 
substructions  being  confirmed  by  their  resemblance 
to  those  at  Leptis  Magna. 

But  what,  then,  has  become  of  all  the  masomy  of 
the  quays  and  docks  and  colonnades  which  sur- 
rounded the  Cothon  and  its  island,  but  of  which 
the  present  inner  basin  exhibits  no  remains  ? The 
doubt  is  easily  removed.  Carthage,  like  Rome, 
has  been  the  quarry  of  successive  nations,  but  for 
a much  longer  period,  for  doubtless  even  the  Ro- 
man city  was  built  in  great  measure  from  the 
remains  of  the  Punic  one ; and  the  masonry  of  the 
docks,  lying  in  the  very  midst  of  the  city,  and  at 
the  part  which  would  be  the  first  rebuilt  to  form  a 
port,  would  naturally  be  among  the  first  used.  The 
substructions  on  the  sea-coast,  on  the  contrary,  have 
been  preser\-ed,  and  afterwards  in  part  uncovered,  by 
the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  manner  in  which  the  harbours  ran  up  close 
along  the  SE.  shore  of  the  peninsula  enables  us  to 
understand  the  resource  adopted  by  the  Carthaginians 
when  Scipio,  in  the  Third  Punic  War,  shut  up  the 
common  outer  entrance  of  their  harbours  by  a mole 
thrown  across  from  the  Taenia  to  the  isthmus:  they 
cut  a new  channel  from  the  Cothon  into  the  deep 
sea,  where  such  a mode  of  blockade  was  impracti- 
cable, and  put  out  to  sea  with  their  newly  constructed 
fleet.  (Appian.  Pun.  121, 122;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  833.) 
Whether,  after  the  restoration  of  the  city,  Scipio’s 
mole  was  removed,  and  the  ancient  entrance  of  the 
port  restored,  we  are  not  informed.  Probably  it  was 
so : but  the  new  mouth  cut  by  the  Carthaginians 
would  naturally  remain  open,  and  this,  with  the  part 
of  the  Cothon  to  which  it  gave  immediate  access, 
seems  to  be  the  Mandracion  or  Portus  Mandracius, 
of  later  times.  (Procop.  B.  V.  i.  20,  ii.  8.) 

4.  Byrsa.  — This  name  is  used  in  a double  sense, 
for  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  city,  adjoining  to 
the  harbours,  and  for  the  citadel  or  Byrsa,  in  the 
stricter  sense.  When  Appian  {Pun.  95)  speaks  of 
the  triple  land  wall  on  the  S.,  as  where  the  Byrsa 
was  upon  the  isthmus  {evda  Kal  r/  Bvpaa  sttI  rod 
avx^ros'),  it  may  be  doubted  in  which  sense  he  uses 
the  term  ; but,  when  he  comes  to  describe  the  storm- 
ing of  the  city  (c.  127,  foil.),  he  gives  us  a minute 
description  of  the  locality  of  the  citadel. 

Close  to  the  harbours  stood  the  Forum,  from  which 
three  narrow  streets  of  houses  six  stories  high  as- 
cended to  the  Byrsa,  which  was  by  far  the  strongest 
position  in  the  whole  city.  (Appian.  Pun.  128.) 
There  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the 
mu  of  S.  Louis,  an  eminence  rising  to  the  height  of 
188  Paris  feet  (about  200  English),  and  having  its 
summit  in  the  form  of  an  almost  regular  plateau, 
sloping  a little  towards  the  sea.  Its  regularity  sug- 
gests the  probability  of  its  being  an  artificial  mound 
(probably  about  a natural  core)  formed  of  the  earth 
dug  up  in  excavating  the  harbom’s;  a kind  of  work 
which  we  know  to  have  been  common  among  the 
old  Semitic  nations.  (Barth,  pp.  94,  123;  comp. 
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Strab.  ix.  p.  512.)  The  obvious  objection,  that  it 
could  not  then  be  the  post  first  occupied  by  the 
Phoenician  colonists,  Barth  boldly  and  ingeniously 
meets  by  replying  that  it  was  not ; that  they  would 
naturally  establish  themselves  first  on  the  lofty 
eminence  of  C.  Carthage;  and  that,  when  they  de- 
scended to  the  lower  ground,  there  built  their  city, 
and  excavated  their  port,  and  made  a new  citadel  in 
its  neighbourhood,  they  still  applied  to  it  the  ancient 
name.  The  summit  of  the  hill  is  now  occupied  by 
a chapel  to  the  memory  of  S.  Louis,  the  royal 
crusader  who  died  in  his  expedition  against  Tunis; 
and,  in  the  mutations  of  time,  the  citadel  of  Carthage 
has  become  a possession  of  the  French  ! The  cham- 
bers which  surround  the  chapel  contain  an  interest- 
ing museum  of  objects  found  at  Carthage  and  among 
other  ruins  of  Africa. 

On  the  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  still  traces  of 
the  ancient  walls  which  enclosed  the  Byrsa  and 
made  it  a distinct  fortress,  and  which  seem  to  have 
risen,  terrace  above  terrace,  like  those  of  the  citadel 
of  Ecbatana.  (Herod,  i.  98.)  Orosius  (iv.  22)  gives 
2 M.  P.  for  the  circuit  of  the  Byrsa,  meaning,  it  is 
to  be  presumed,  the  base  of  the  hill. 

On  the  summit  stood  the  temple  of  Aesculapius 
(Esmun),  by  far  the  richest  in  the  city  (Appian. 
Pun.  1 30),  raised  on  a platform  which  was  ascended 
by  sixty  steps,  and  probably  resembling  in  its  struc- 
ture the  temple  of  Belus  at  Babylon.  (Herod,  i. 
181 ; Barth,  p.  95).  It  was  in  this  temple  that  the 
senate  held  in  secret  their  most  important  meetings. 

The  Byrsa  remained  the  citadel  of  Carthage  in  its 
later  existence ; and  the  temple  of  Aesculapius  was 
restored  by  the  Romans.  (Appul.  Florida,  pp.  361, 
foil.)  On  it  was  the  praetorium  of  the  proconsul  of 
Africa,  which  became  successively  the  palace  of  the 
Vandal  kings  and  of  the  Byzantine  governors. 
{Passio  Cypriani,  ap.  Ruinart,  Acta  Martyrum, 
pp.  205,  foil. ; Barth,  p.  96.) 

5.  Forum  and  Streets.  — As  we  have  just  seen, 
the  forum  lay  at  the  S.  foot  of  the  hill  of  Byrsa, 
adjacent  to  the  harbours.  It  contained  the  senate 
house,  the  tribunal,  and  the  temple  of  the  god  whom 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  call  Apollo,  whose  golden 
image  stood  in  a chapel  overlaid  with  gold  to  the 
weight  of  1000  talents.  (Appian.  Pun.  127).  The 
three  streets  already  mentioned  as  ascending  from 
the  forum  to  the  Byrsa  formed  an  important  outwork 
to  its  fortifications;  and  Scipio  had  to  storm  them 
house  by  house.  The  centre  street,  which  probably 
led  straight  up  to  the  temple  of  Aesculapius,  was 
called,  in  Roman  Carthage,  Via  Salutaris.  The 
other  streets  of  the  city  seem  to  have  been  for  the 
most  part  straight  and  regularly  disposed  at  right 
angles.  (Mai,  Auct.  Class,  vol.  iii.  p.  387.) 

6.  Other  Temples. — On  the  N.  side  of  the  Byrsa, 
on  lower  terraces  of  the  hill,  are  the  remains  of  two 
temples,  which  some  take  for  those  of  Coelestis  and 
Saturn ; but  the  localities  are. doubtful.  We  know 
that  the  worship  of  both  these  deities  was  continued 
in  the  Roman  city.  (Barth,  pp.  96 — 98.) 

7.  On  the  W.  and  SW.  side  of  the  Byrsa  are 
ruins  of  Baths,  probably  the  Thermae  Gargilianae, 
a locality  famous  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of 
Carthage ; of  a spacious  Circus,  and  of  an  Amphi- 
theatre. (Barth,  pp.  98 — 99.) 

8.  Aqueduct  and  Reservoirs — The  great  aque- 
duct, fifty  miles  long,  by  which  Carthage  was  sup- 
plied with  water  from  Jehel  Zaghwan  (see  Map,  p. 
532),  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  a work  of  the 
Punic  age ; but  Barth  believes  it  to  be  Roman.  It 
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is  fully  described  by  Shaw  (p.  153)  and  Barth  (pp. 
100.  foil.).  The  Reservoirs  are  among  the  most 
interesting  remains  of  Carthage,  especially  on  ac- 
count of  the  peculiarly  constructed  vaulting  which 
covers  them.  They  are  probably  of  Punic  work- 
manship. Besides  some  smaller  ones,  there  are  two 
principal  sets ; those  on  the  W.  of  the  city,  where 
the  aqueduct  terminated,  and  those  on  the  S.,  near 
the  Cothon.  (Shaw  ; Barth.) 

9.  Besides  the  above,  there  are  ruins  which  seem 
to  be  those  of  a Theatre,  and  also  the  remains  of  a 
great  building,  apparently  the  largest  in  the  city, 
which  Barth  conjectures  to  be  the  temple  of  Coe- 
lestis.  These  ruins  consist,  like  the  rest,  only  of 
broken  foundations.  (Barth,  105,  106.) 

10.  The  Suburb  of  Megara,  Magar,  or  Magalia, 
afterwards  considered  as  a quarter  of  the  city,  under 
the  name  of  theNewCity  (NeoTroAts),  was  surrounded 
by  a wall  of  its  own,  and  adorned  with  beautiful  gar- 
dens, watered  by  canals.  (Diod.  xx.  44  ; Appian.viii. 
117;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  372;  Isidor.  Etym. 
XV.  12.)  It  seems  to  have  occupied  the  site  on  the 
NIV.  side  of  the  peninsula,  now  called  El-Mersa, 
and  still  the  site  of  the  beautiful  gardens  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Tunis. 

11.  Necropolis. — From  the  few  graves  found  in 
the  rocky  soil  of  the  hill  of  C.  Ghamart,  it  seems 
probable  that  here  was  the  ancient  necropolis,  N.  of 
the  city,  a position  in  which  it  is  frequently,  if  not 
generally,  found  in  other  ancient  cities.  There  is, 
however,  some  doubt  on  the  matter,  which  the  evi- 
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B.  Byrsa,  the  ancient  Phoenician  city. 

C.  Megara,  afterwards  Carthago  Nova  and  Magna 
Carthago,  the  Roman  city. 

L.  Lagoon,  formerly  an  open  bay  of  the  sea,  now 
partly  firm  land  and  partly  a salt-marsh. 

G.  Gulf  of  Tunis,  now  a lagoon,  and  much  diminished. 
T.  The  city  of  Tunes. 

M.  The  city  of  Maxola. 
a a.  Carthaginian  walls, 
bb.  Roman  walls. 

c.  Outer  harbour. 

d.  Inner  harbour  and  island. 

e.  Scipio’s  mole. 

f.  Taenia. 

g.  Aqueduct. 

h.  Portus  Mandracius. 

1.  The  citadel  (Byrsa)  and  temple  of  Aesculapius. 

2.  Cothon. 

3.  Forum  and  temple  of  Apollo. 

4.  Other  temples. 

6,6.  Reservoirs. 
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deuce  is  insufficient  to  decide.  (Tertullian.  Scorp. 
42  ; Barth,  p.  107.) 

It  has  been  already  intimated  that  the  views  now 
stated  are  those  only  of  one  party  among  the  geo- 
graphers and  scholars  who  have  studied  the  topo- 
graphy of  Carthage.  Of  their  general  correctness, 
we  are  more  and  more  convinced ; but  it  seems  only 
fair  to  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  fur- 
ther to  exhibit  the  results  of  the  opposite  views,  in 
the  form  of  the  above  ground-plan,  copied  from  the 
Atlas  Antiquus  of  Spruner,  who  has  taken  it  from 
the  Erdkunde  of  Karl  Ritter. 

A very  complete  plan  of  the  ruins  in  their  present 
state,  by  Falbe,  is  given  in  the  periodical  entitled 
Ausland,  for  1836,  No.  122.  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  NOVA  (Kapxv^^v  g via,  Polyb., 
Strab.,  Ptol.,  Liv.,  Mel.,  Plin.,  Steph.  B.,  s.  v.,  &c. ; 
Kaiv-rf  ttSXis,  Polyb.  ii.  13,  iii.  13,  &c.,  Steph.  B. 
s.  vv.  ’AAdata,  Kapxv^^^i  V Kara  ryv  ^ISypiav 
Kapxv^fvt',  Polyb.  x.  15,  Ath.  iii.  p.  92;  Hispana 
Carthago,  Flor.  ii.  6 ; Kapxv^^’^  airaprayev^s, 
Appian.  jber.  12,  Steph.  B. ; Carthago  Spartaria, 
Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  43,  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401 ; Isidor. 
Orig.  XV.' 1;  very  often  simply  Carthago:  Eth.  and 
Adj.  KapxvSovios,  Carthaginiensis : Cartagena'), 
a celebrated  city  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  near  the 
S.  extremity  of  the  E.  coast,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Contestani  (Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14)  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Sidetani.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  163.)  It  was  a colony  of  Car- 
thage, and  was  built  b.c.  242  by  Hasdrubal,  the  son- 
in-law  of  Hamilcar  Barca,  and  his  successor  in  Spain. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  158  ; Polyb.  ii.  13 ; Mela,  ii.  6.  § 7; 
Solin.  23  ; Diod.  Sic.  xxv.  2 ; Polyaen.  Stratag.  viii. 
16,  TrdKis  ^oivi(T(ra.)  There  was  a legend  of  an 
older  settlement  on  its  site  by  Teucer,  in  his  w^an- 
derings  after  the  Trojan  War.  (Justin,  xliv.  3.  § 3; 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  368,  xv.  192.)  The  epithet  Nova 
was  added  to  distinguish  it  from  Carthage  in  Africa 
the  double  introduction  of  the  word  New  {New  New 
City)  thus  made  has  been  mentioned  under  Car- 
thago. 

Its  situation  was  most  admirable,  lying  as  it  did 
near  the  middle  of  the  Mediterranean  (or,  as  the 
ancients  choose  to  call  it,  the  S.)  coast  of  Spain,  at 
a most  convenient  position  for  the  passage  to  Africa 
(^.  e.  the  Carthaginian  territory),  and  having  the 
only  good  harbour  on  that  coast.  (Polyb.  ii.  13,  x. 
8;  Strab.  iii.  p.  158;  Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  Polybius 
estimates  its  distance  from  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
at  3000  stadia,  and  from  the  Iberus  {Ebro)  2600 
(iii.  39).  Scipio’s  army  took  seven  days  to  reach  it 
from  the  Ebro,  both  by  land  and  sea  (Polyb.  x.  9; 
Liv.  xxvi.  42) ; but  at  another  time  ten  days.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  32.)  Strabo  makes  its  distance  along  the 
coast  from  Calpe  2600  stadia  (iii.  p.  156),  and 
from  Massilia  {Marseille)  above  6000  ; and,  across 
the  Mediterranean,  to  the  opposite  cape  of  Metago- 
nium,  on  the  coast  of  the  Massaesyli,  3000  stadia 
(xviii.  pp.  827,  828,  from  Timosthenes  ; Liv.  xxviii. 
17).  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  gives  187  M,  P.  for  the 
distance  from  the  neighbouring  headland  Satumi  Pr. 
{C.  de  Palos)  to  Caesareia  in  Mauretania.  The 
Maritime  Itinerary  gives  3000  stadia  to  Caesareia, 
and  400  stadia  to  the  island  of  Ebusus  {Itin.  Ant 
pp.  496,  511). 

New  Carthage  stood  a little  W.  of  the  promontory 
just  named  {C.  de  Palos),  at  the  bottom  of  a bay 
looking  to  the  S.,  in  the  mouth  of  which  lay  an 
island  (Herculis  or  Scombraria  I.*),  which  sheltered 

* ^KOfiSpap'ia,  Strab.  iii,  p.  159;  '^Kop.€paaiat 
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it  from  every  wind  except  the  SW.  (^Afrims),  and 
left  only  a narrow  passage  on  each  side,  so  that  it 
formed  an  excellent  harbour.  (Sil.  Ital.  xv.  220:— 

“ Carthago  impenso  Naturae  adjuta  favore, 
Excelsos  tollit  pelago  circumflua  muros.”) 

Polybius  gives  twenty  stadia  for  the  depth  of  this 
bay,  and  ten  for  its  breadth  at  the  mouth.  Livy, 
who  copies  the  description  of  Polybius,  gives  by  some 
mistake  500  paces  (instead  of  2500)  for  the  depth, 
and  a little  more  for  the  breadth.  The  city  was 
built  on  an  elevated  tongue  of  land,  projecting  into 
the  bay,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  the  E.  and  S., 
and  on  the  W.,  and  partly  op  the  N.  by  a lake 
having  an  artificial  communication  with  the  sea,  the 
remaining  space,  or  isthmus,  being  only  250  paces 
wide ; and  it  was  only  accessible  from  the  mainland 
by  a narrow  path  along  the  ridge.  The  city  stood 
comparatively  low,  in  a hollow  of  the  peninsula, 
sloping  down  to  the  sea  on  the  S. ; but  on  the  land 
side  it  was  entirely  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
heights,  the  two  at  the  ejctremities  being  mountain- 
ous and  rugged,  and  the  three  between  them  lower, 
but  steep  and  rocky.  On  the  eastern  height,  which 
jutted  out  into  the  sea,  stood  the  temple  of  Aescula- 
pius (Esmun),  the  chief  deity  here,  as  Carthage  ; 
on  the  western,  the  palace  built  by  Hasdrubal ; of 
the  intervening  hills,  the  one  nearest  to  the  E.  was 
sacred  to  Hephaestus,  that  on  the  W.  to  Saturn,  and 
the  middle  one  to  Aletes,  who  received  divine 
honours  as  the  discoverer  of  the  silver  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.  Livy  mentions  also  a hill  sacred  to 
Mercury,  perhaps  that  of  Aletes  (xxvi.  44).  We 
see  here  an  interesting  example  of  the  worship  on 
“ high  places  ” practised  by  the  race.  On  the  W., 
the  city  was  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  across  the  channel  cut  from  the  sea  to  the 
lake.  (Polyb.  x.  10 ; Liv.  xxvi.  42  ; Strab.  iii.  p. 
158.)  The  city  was  most  strongly  fortified,  and 
was  twenty  stadia  in  circumference.  (Polyb.  x. 
11.)  Polybius  distinctly  contradicts  those  who 
gave  it  double  this  circuit  on  his  own  evidence  as  an 
eye-witness ; and  he  adds  that,  in  his  time  (under 
the  Eomans),  the  circuit  was  still  more  contracted. 

Besides  all  these  advantages.  New  Carthage  had  in 
its  immediate  vicinity  the  richest  silver  mines  of  Spain, 
W'hich  are  incidentally  mentioned  by  Polybius  in  the 
preceding  account,  and  were  more  fully  described  by 
him  in  another  passage  (xxxiv.  9),  a part  of  which 
is  preserved  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  147,  148,  158). 
The  description  is  taken  from  their  condition  under 
the  Eomans,  who  probably  only  continued  the  opera- 
tions of  their  predecessors.  The  mines  lay  twenty 
stadia  (two  geog.  miles)  N.of  the  city  in  the  mountain 
spur,  which  forms  the  junction  of  M.  Idubeda  and 
M.  Orospeda  (Strab.  iii.  p.  161);  and  extended  over 
a space  400  stadia  in  circumference.  They  employed 

40.000  men,  and  brought  into  the  Eoman  treasury 

25.000  drachmae  daily.  After  condensing  Poly- 
bius’s description  of  the  mode  of  extracting  the  sil- 
ver, Strabo  adds  that  in  his  time  the  silver  mines 

Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 14,  from  the  shores  abounding  in  the 
fish  called  (XKoixSpos,  a kind  of  tunny  or  mackerel, 
from  which  was  made  the  best  sort  of  the  sauce 
called  garon.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  xxxi.  8.  s.  41.) 
It  is  still  called  Escombrera,  as  well  as  simply  La 
Jslota,  the  Islet.  Strabo  mentions  just  above  the 
extensive  manufacture  of  cured  fish  at  New  Car- 
thage and  its  neighbourhood  (groWi]  rj  Tapi%eto, 
iii.  p.  158). 
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were  no  longer  the  property  of  the  state,  but  only 
the  gold  mines  ; the  former  belonged  to  individuals. 

Such  was  the  city  founded  by  the  second  head  of 
the  great  house  of  Barca,  not  perhaps  without  some 
view  to  its  becoming  the  capital  of  an  independent 
kingdom,  if  the  opposite  factipn  should  prevail  at 
Carthage  (Polyb.  x.  10,  says  that  the  palace  there 
was  built  by  Hasdrubal  lu.oi'apx^ngs  opcySfievov 
e^ovaias').  During  their  government  of  Spain,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  their  civil  administra- 
tion and  their  military  power.  (Polyb.  iii.  15.  § 3: 
waavel  TtpSaxni^o.  Ka\  fiaaiXeiov  KapxTjSovtwy 
eV  TOis  Karci,  ’l€r]plau  t6ttois  ; Liv.  xxvii.  7, 
caput  Eispaniae.')  There  we  find  Hannibal  regu- 
larly establishing  his  winter  quarters,  and  receiving 
the  ambassadors  of  Eome  (Polyb.  iii.  13.  § 7,  15. 

§ 4,  5,  33.  § 5 ; Liv.  xxi.  5,  6) ; and  thence  he 
started  on  the  expedition  which  opened  the  Second 
Punic  War,  b.  c.  218.  (Polyb.  iii.  39.  § 11.)  It 
remained  the  Punic  head-quarters  during  the  ab- 
sence of  Hannibal  (Polyb.  iii.  76.  § 11),  who  had 
taken  care,  before  setting  out,  to  make  every  pro- 
vision for  its  safety  (iii.  33).  ’ Here  were  deposited 
the  treasures,  the  baggage  of  the  Punic  army,  and 
the  hostages  of  the  Spanish  peoples.  (Polyb.  x.  8. 

§ 3 ; Liv.  xxvi.  42.)  The  military  genius  of  P. 
Scipio  (afterwards  the  elder  Africanus)  at  once,  on 
his  arrival  in  Spain,  b.c.  211,  pointed  out  the  cap- 
ture of  New  Carthage  as  a stroke  decisive  of  the  war 
in  Spain;  and,  as  soon  as  spring  opened*,  seizing  an 
opportunity  when,  by  some  fatal  oversight,  the  garri- 
son was  reduced  to  1000  men  fit  for  service,  he  made 
a rapid  march  from  the  Ebro  with  nearly  all  his 
forces,  25,000  infantry  and  2500  cavalry,  at  the 
same  time  sending  round  his  fieet  under  Laelius,  whe 
alone  was  in  the  secret,  and  took  the  city  by  storm, 
with  frightful  slaughter,  and  the  gain  of  an  immense 
booty,  B.c.  210.  (Polyb.  x.  8 — 19;  Liv.  xxvi. 
42 — 51.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that  Scipio  gave 
that  example  of  continence,  which  is  so  often  cele- 
brated by  ancient  writers.  (Polyb.;  Liv.;  Val.  Max. 
iv.  3;  Cell.  vi.  8.) 

The  important  city  thus  gained  by  the  Eomans  in 
Hispania  Ulterior  naturally  becarCe  the  rival  of 
Tarraco,  their  previous  head-quarters  in  Hispania 
Citerior.  We  find  Scipio  making  it  his  head- 
quarters (in  addition  to  Tarraco),  and  celebrating 
there  the  games  in  honour  of  his  father  and  uncle, 
B.c.  206.  (Liv.  xxviii.  18,  21,  et  alib.)  Under 
the  early  emperors  it  was  a colony  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4), 
with  the  full  name  of  Colonia  Victkix  Julia 
Nova  Carthago  (coins),  and  the  seat  of  a con- 
ventus  juridicus,  including  65  peoples,  besides  those 
of  the  islands.  (Plin.  Z.  c.;  Baleares.)  It  shared 
with  Tarraco  the  honour  of  the  winter  residence 
of  the  Legatus  Caesaris,  who  governed  the  province 
of  TaiTaconensis.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  167.)  Its  terri- 
tory is  called  by  Strabo  Carchedonia  (Kapxnbovla, 
p.  161 ; ager  Carthaginiensis,  Varr.  R.  R.  i.  57.  § 2). 
It  was  the  point  of  meeting  of  two  great  roads,  the 
one  from  Tarraco,  the  other  from  Castulo  on  the 
Baetis ; it  was  234  M.  P.  from  the  former  place,  and 
203  from  the  latter.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  401.) 
As  has  been  seen,  its  size  was  already  diminished  in 
the  time  of  Polybius ; but  still  it  was,  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  a great  emporium,  both  for  the  export  and 
the  import  trade  of  Spain,  and  the  most  flourishing 

* There  was,  among  the  contemporary  historians, 
some  doubt  respecting  the  true  date,  which  Polybius 
removes  by  authority  (x.  9;  Liv.  xxvii.  7). 
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city  of  those  parts.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  158.)  It  con- 
tinued to  rival  Tarraco  in  importance,  till  it  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Goths.  S.  Isidore, 
who  was  a native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  it  as  deso- 
late in  A.D.  595.  {Orig.  xv.  1.) 

Among  the  natural  productions  of  the  land  around 
New  Carthage,  Strabo  mentions  a tree,  the  spines  off 
which  furnished  a bark,  from  which  beautiful  fabrics 
were  woven  (iii.  p.  175).  This  was  the  spartum 
(cTTrdpTO?  : a sort  of  broom),  which  was  so  abundant 
as  to  give  to  the  city  the  name  of  Carthago  Spar- 
TARiA  (see  names  above),  and  that  of  Campus  Spar- 
iarius  (rb  'S.-iraprapiov  TreSiov,  Strab.  p.  161)  to  the 
surrounding  district,  for  a length  of  100  M.  P.,  and 
a breadth  of  30  M.  P.  from  the  coast:  it  also  grew 
on  the  neighbouring  mountains.  It  was  used  for 
making  ropes  and  matted  fabrics,  first  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  afterwards  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans; 
its  manufacture  being  similar  to  that  of  flax.  (Plin. 
xix.  2.  s.  7,  8;  comp.  Plat.  Folit.  p.  280,  c.;  Xen. 
Cgn.  ix.  13 ; Theophr.  If.  P.  i.  s.  5.  § 2.) 

New  Carthage  was  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  re- 
corded astronomical  observation,  having  its  longest 
day  14  hrs.  20  min.,  and  being  distant  10  hrs.  3 min. 
W,  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  viii.  4.  § 5.) 

Numerous  coins  are  extant,  with  epigraphs  which 
are  interpreted  as  those  of  New  Carthage ; but  many 
of  them  are  extremely  doubtful.  Those  that  are 
certainly  genuine  all  belong  to  the  early  imperial 
period,  under  Augustus,  Tiberius,  and  Caligula. 
Their  types  are  various.  The  usual  epigraphs  are 
V.  I.  N.  K.  or  c.  V.  I.  N.  K.  (explained  above),  and 
more  rarely  v.  i.  N.  c.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  316;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  36,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  70; 
Sestini,  p.  123;  Num.  Goth.;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp.  41, 
foil.)  [P.  S.] 

CARTHA'GO  VETUS  (Kapxv^^f'  waAoid,  Ptol. 
ii.  6.  § 64:  prob.  Carta  la  Viejo?),  an  inland  city  of 
the  llercaones,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tarraco,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis.  From  its  name  we  may 
safely  conjecture  that  it  was  an  old  Punic  settlement, 
and  that  the  epithet  old  was  added,  after  the  build- 
ing of  New  Carthage,  to  distinguish  it  from  that  far 
more  famous  city.  (Marca,  Hisp.  ii.  8 ; Ukert,  vol. 
ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  419.)  [P.  S.] 

CARU'RA  (to  Kapovpd),  a town  which  was  on 
the  north-eastern  limit  of  Caria  (Strab.  p.  663) ; its 
position  east  of  the  range  of  Cadmus  assigns  it  to 
Phrygia,  under  which  country  Strabo  describes  it. 
It  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Maeander,  20  M.  P. 
west  of  Laodiceia,  according  to  the  Table,  and  on 
the  great  road  along  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  from 
Laodiceia  to  Ephesus.  The  place  is  identified  by 
the  hot  springs,  about  12  miles  NVV.  of  Denizli, 
W'hich  have  been  described  by  Pococke  and  Chandler. 
Strabo  (p.  578)  observes  that  Carura  contained  many 
inns  (7^a^'5oxeta),  which  is  explained  by  the  fact  of 
its  being  on  a line  of  great  traffic,  by  which  the  wool 
and  other  products  of  the  interior  were  taken  down 
to  the  coast.  He  adds  that  it  has  hot  springs,  some 
in  the  Maeander,  and  some  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  this  tract  is  subject  to  earthquakes;  and  there 
w'as  a story,  reported  by  Strabo,  that  as  a brothel 
keeper  was  lodging  in  the  inns  with  a great  number 
of  his  women,  they  were  all  swallowed  up  one  night 
by  the  earth  opening.  Chandler  (^Asia  Minor,  c.  65) 
observed  on  the  spot  a jet  of  hot  water,  which  sprung 
up  several  inches  from  the  ground;  and  also  the  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  bridge  over  the  river.  On  the 
road  between  Carura  and  Laodiceia  was  the  temple 
of  Men  Cams,  a Carian  deity;  and  in  the  time  of  I 
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Strabo  there  was  a noted  school  of  medicine  here, 
under  the  presidency  of  Zeuxis.  This  school  was  of 
the  sect  of  Herophilus.  (Strab.  p.  580.)  Chandler 
discovered  some  remains  on  the  road  to  Laodiceia, 
which,  he  supposes,  may  be  the  traces  of  this  temple; 
but  he  states  nothing  that  confirms  the  conjecture. 

Herodotus  (vii.  30)  mentions  a place  called  Cy- 
drara,  to  which  Xerxes  came  on  his  road  from  Co- 
lossae  to  Sardes.  It  was  the  limit  of  Lydia  and 
Phrygia,  and  King  Croesus  fixed  a stele  there  with 
an  inscription  on  it,  which  declared  the  boundary. 
Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  &c.  p.  251)  thinks  that  the 
Cydrara  of  Herodotus  may  be  Carura.  It  could  not 
be  far  off ; but  the  boundary  between  Lydia  and 
Phrygia  would  perhaps  not  be  placed  south  of  the 
Maeander  in  these  paids.  [G.  L.] 

CARUS  VICUS,  a place  in  Bithynia,  on  a route 
of  the  Antonine  Itin.,  which  runs  from  Claudiopolis 
in  Bithynia  through  Cratia  or  Flaviopolis,  and  Cams 
Vicus  to  Ancyra  in  Galatia.  Cams  Vicus  was  30 
M.  P.  from  Flaviopolis.  [G.  L.] 

CARU'SA  (Kapovaa  or  Kapovcro-a'),  a Greek 
trading  place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia,  south  of 
Sinope,  and  150  stadia  from  it.  (Arrian,  p.  15; 
Marcian.  p.  73.)  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Scylax  as 
a Greek  city;  and  by  Pliny  (vi.  2).  The  place  is 
Ghersth  on  the  coast,  which  is  identified  by  the 
name,  and  the  distance  from  Sinope,  Sinab.  (Ha- 
milton, Asia  Minor,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  304.)  He  observes 
that  it  is  a good  harbour  when  the  wind  blows  from 
the  west,  and  he  thinks  that  this  must  be  the  mean- 
ing of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  words  of  the  anony- 
mous Peri  plus,  though  they  are  rendered  differently 
in  the  Latin  version.  [G.  L.] 

CARVANCAS  (KapovdyKas),  a mountain  form- 
ing the  northern  boundary  between  Pannonia  and 
Noricum.  It  extended  from  Mount  Ocra  in  the  W. 
to  Mount  Cetius  in  the  E.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Aemona.  It  must  accordingly  be  identified  with  the 
range  between  the  Sommering  and  SchdcJcl.  (Ptol. 
ii.  14.  § 1,  iii.  1.  § 1,  where,  however,  the  common 
reading  is  Kapovaab'uf.')  [L.  S.] 

CARVENTUM  (KapovevTou:  Eth.  Garventa.rms'), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  mentioned  in  the  list 
given  by  Dionysius  of  the  thirty  states  of  the  Latin 
League  (v.  61,  where  the  reading  KapvevTaroi  for 
KopvevTavoi  is  clearly  proved  by  Steph.  B s.  v.). 
No  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  the  city,  which 
was  probably  destroyed  at  an  early  period  by  the 
Aequians  or  Volscians,  but  the  citadel,  Arx  Car- 
ventana,  which  appears  to  have  been  a fortress  of 
great  strength,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the 
wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Aequians.  It  was 
twice  surprised  by  the  latter  people ; the  first  time  it 
was  retaken  by  the  Romans,  but  on  the  second  occa- 
sion, B.  c.  409,  it  defied  all  the  efforts  of  the  consul, 
and  we  are  not  told  when  it  was  subsequently  re- 
covered. (Liv.  iv.  53,  55.) 

From  the  circumstances  in  which  the  Arx  Car- 
ventana  here  occurs,  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
situated  not  far  from  Mount  Algidus,  or  the  northern 
declivities  of  the  Alban  Hills ; but  there  is  no  clue  to 
its  precise  position.  Nibby  and  Gell  incline  to  place 
it  at  Rocca  Massima,  a castle  on  a rocky  eminence 
of  the  Volscian  mountains,  a few  miles  from  Cora. 
(Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  iii.  p.  17  ; Gell,  Top.  of 
Aome,  p.374.)  [E.H.B.] 

CARVETII,  in  Britain.  An  inscription  now  lost, 
but  one  which  Cambden  expressly  states  to  have 
seen  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Penrith,  in 
Cumberland,  ran  thus : 


OAEVO. 

D.  M. 

FL  MARTIO  SEN 
IN  C.  CARVETIOK. 

QVESTORIO 
VIXIT  AN  XXXXV 
MARTIOLA  FILIA  ET 
JIERES  PONEN 
. . CmAVIT. 

(Horseley,  Britannia  Romxma,  ii.  3.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAR  VO,  a place  on  the  road  from  Lugdunum 
Batavorum  (Leyden)  to  Vemania  (Immenstadt). 
The  Antonine  Itin.  makes  one  station  between  Ley- 
den and  Trajectum  ( Utrecht),  and  another  between 
Utrecht  and  Cairo.  The  Itin.  places  Harenatio  or 
Arenacum  next  after  Cairo;  but  the  Table  makes 
Castra  Herculis  the  next  station,  and  the  distance 
from  Cairo  to  Castra  Herculis  is  xiii.,  which  is  as- 
sumed to  be  M.  P.  D’Anville  affirms  that  we  cannot 
look  for  this  place  lower  down  than  Wageningen,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Neder  Rhyn.  Walckenaer 
places  it  a little  lower  at  Rhenen,  which  must  be 
near  the  mark.  Some  other  geographers  have  fixed 
Carvo  where  it  cannot  be.  [G.  L.] 

CAHYAE  (Kdpvai:  Eth.  Kapvdrgs),  a town  of 
Laconia  upon  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia.  It  was 
originally  an  Arcadian  town  belonging  to  Tegea, 
but  was  conquered  by  the  Spartans  and  annexed  to 
their  territory.  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v.  Kapvdreia;  Pans, 
viii.  45.  § 1.)  Caryae  revolted  from  Sparta  after 
the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  and  offered  to 
guide  a Theban  army  into  Laconia;  but  shortly  af- 
terwards it  was  severely  punished  for  its  treachery, 
for  Archidamus  took  the  town  and  put  to  death  all 
the  inhabitants  who  were  made  prisoners.  (Xen. 
Hell.  \i.  5.  §§  24 — 27,  vii.  1.  § 28.)  Caryae  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Artemis  Caryatis,  and 
for  the  annual  festival  of  this  goddess,  at  which  the 
Lacedaemonian  virgins  used  to  perform  a peculiar 
kind  of  dance.  (Pans.  iii.  10.  § 9 ; Lucian,  de 
Salt.  10.)  This  festival  was  of  great  antiquity,  for 
in  the  second  Messenian  war,  Aristomenes  is  said  to 
have  carried  off  the  Lacedaemonian  virgins,  who 
were  dancing  at  Caryae  in  honour  of  Artemis. 
(Paus.  iv.  16.  § 9.)  It  was,  perhaps,  from  this  an- 
cient dance  of  the  Lacedaemonian  maidens,  that  the 
Greek  artists  gave  the  name  of  Caryatides  to  the 
female  figures  which  were  employed  in  architecture 
instead  of  pillars.  The  tale  of  Vitruvius  respecting 
the  origin  of  these  figures,  is  not  entitled  to  any 
credit.  He  relates  (i.  1.  § 5)  that  Caryae  revolted 
to  the  Persians  after  the  battle  of  Thermopylae ; that 
it  was  in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  allied  Greeks, 
who  killed  the  men  and  led  the  women  into  capti- 
vity; and  that  to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of  the 
latter,  representations  of  them  were  employed  in  ar- 
chitecture instead  of  columns. 

The  exact  position  of  Caryae  has  given  rise  to 
dispute.  It  is  evident  from  the  account  of  Pausa- 
nias  (iii.  10.  § 7),  and  from  the  history  of  more  than 
one  campaign  that  it  was  situated  on  the  road  from 
Tegea  to  Sparta.  (Thuc.v.55;  Xen.^eW.vi.5.  §§25, 
27  ; Liv.  xxxiv.  26.)  If  it  was  on  the  direct  road 
from  Tegea  to  Sparta,  it  must  be  placed,  with  Leake, 
at  the  Khan  of  Krevatd:  but  we  are  more  inclined 
to  adopt  the  opinion  of  Boblaye  and  Ross,  that  it 
stood  on  one  of  the  side  roads  from  Tegea  to  Sparta. 
Ross  places  it  NW.  of  the  Khan  of  Krevatd,  in  a 
valley  of  a tributary  of  the  Oenus,  where  there  is  an 
insulated  hill  with  ancient  ruins,  about  an  hour  to  the 
right  or  west  of  the  village  of  ArdTchova.  Although 
the  road  from  Tegea  to  Sparta  is  longer  by  way  of 
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ArdTchova,  it  was,  probably,  often  adopted  in  war  in 
preference  to  the  direct  road,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
defiles  of  Klimra,  and  to  obtain  for  an  encampment 
a good  supply  of  water.  Boblaye  remarks,  that 
there  are  springs  of  excellent  water  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  ArdTchova,  to  which  Lycophron,  probably, 
alludes  (KapiKwr  or  KapvKwi'  tcotuv,  Lycophr.  149). 
(Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  342,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,  p.  72;  Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p. 
175.) 

CARYANDA  (KapvavZa  : Eth.  KapvavS€{>s). 
Stephanus  (s.  v.  Kapvavda)  says  that  Hecataeus, 
made  the  accusative  singular  KapvavSav.  He  de- 
scribes it  as  a city  and  harbour  (xigrip)  near  Myn- 
dus  and  Cos.  But  Xip.T]v,  in  the  text  of  Stephanus, 
is  an  emendation  or  alteration  : the  MSS.  have 
XifivT]  “lake.”  Strabo  (p.  658)  places  Caryanda 
between  Myndus  and  Bargylia,  and  he  describes  it, 
according  to  the  common  text,  as  “ a lake,  and 
island  of  the  same  name  with  it ;”  and  thus  the  texts 
of  Stephanus,  who  has  got  his  information  from 
Strabo,  agree  with  the  texts  of  Strabo.  Pliny 
(v.  31)  simply  mentions  the  island  Caryanda  with 
a town ; but  he  is  in  that  passage  only  enumerating 
islands.  In  another  passage  (v.  29)  he  mentions 
Caryanda  as  a place  on  the  mainland,  and  Mela 
(i.  1 6)  does  also.  We  must  suppose,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a town  on  the  island  and  one  on  the  main- 
land. The  harbour  might  lie  between.  Scylax, 
supposed  to  be  a native  of  Caryanda,  describes  the 
place  as  an  island,  a city,  and  a port.  Tzschucke 
corrected  the  text  of  Strabo,  and  changed  \ip.vri  into 
\l/j.T]v : and  the  last  editor  of  Stephanus  has  served 
him  the  same  way,  following  two  modem  critics. 
It  is  true  that  these  words  are  often  confounded  in 
the  Greek  texts ; but  if  we  change  Xip.v7]  into  Kigriv 
in  Strabo’s  text,  the  word  Tairri,  which  refers  to 
K'lfivg,  must  also  be  altered.  (See  Groskurd’s  note, 
Transl.  Strah.  vol.  iii.  p.  53.) 

Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  227)  says  “ there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  large  peninsula,  towards  the 
westward  end  of  which  is  the  fine  harbour  called  by 
the  Turks  Pasha  Limdni,  is  the  ancient  island  of 
Caryanda,  now  johied  to  the  main  by  a narrow  sandy 
isthmus.”  He  considers  Pasha  Limdni  to  be  the 
harbour  of  Caryanda  “ noticed  by  Strabo,  Scylax, 
and  Stephanus.”  But  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  texts  of  Strabo  and  Stephanus  speak  of 
a hifiPT],  which  may  mean  a place  that  communi- 
cated with  the  sea.  The  supposition  that  the  island 
being  joined  to  the  main  is  a remote  effect  of  the 
alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  seems  very  unhkely. 
At  any  rate,  before  we  admit  this,  we  must  know 
whether  there  is  a current  along  this  coast  that  runs 
south  from  the  outlet  of  the  Maeander. 

Strabo  mentions  Scylax  “ the  ancient  writer  ” as 
a native  of  Caryanda,  and  Stephanus  has  changed 
bim  into  “the  ancient  logographus.”  Scylax  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  44):  he  sailed  down 
the  Indus  under  the  order  of  the  first  Darius  king 
of  Persia.  He  may  have  written  something  ; for,  if 
the  Scylax,  the  author  of  the  Periplus,  lived  some 
time  after  Herodotus,  as  some  critics  suppose,  Strabo 
would  not  call  him  an  ancient  writer.  [G.  L.] 

CARYSIS  (Kdpvais)  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Lycia,  belonging  to  the  town  of  Crya.  (Steph.  s.  v. 
Kpva.)  [G.  L.] 

CARYSTUS.  1.  (Kdpvaros  : Eth.  Kapxxnios  : 
Karysto),  a town  of  Euboea,  situated  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oche.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  539),  and  is  said  to 
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have  been  founded  by  Diyopes.  (Thuc.  vii.  57 ; Diod. 
iv.  37;  Scymn.  576.)  Its  name  was  derived  from 
Carystus,  the  son  of  Cheiron.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Eu- 
statli.  ad  Horn.  1.  c.)  The  Persian  expedition  under 
Datis  and  Artapbernes  (b.  c.  490)  landed  at  Ca- 
rystus, the  inhabitants  of  which,  after  a slight  re- 
sistance, were  compelled  to  submit  to  the  invaders. 
(Herod,  vi.  99.)  Carystus  was  one  of  the  towns, 
from  which  Themistocles  levied  money  after  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod,  viii.  112.)  A few  years 
afterwards  we  find  mention  of  a war  between  the 
Athenians  and  Carystians ; but  a peace  was  in  the 
end  concluded  between  them.  (Thuc.  i.  98;  Herod, 
ix.  105.)  The  Carystians  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Lamian  war.  (Diod.  xviii.  11.) 
They  espoused  the  side  of  the  Romans  in  the  war 
against  Philip.  (Liv.  xxxii.  17;  Pol.  xviii.  30.) 

Carystus  was  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  marble, 
which  was  in  much  request  at  Rome.  Strabo  places 
the  quarries  at  l\Iannarium,  a place  upon  the  coast 
near  Carystus,  opposite  Halae  Araphenides  in  At- 
tica ; but  Mr.  Hawkins  found  the  marks  of  the 
quarries  upon  l\It.  Ocha.  On  his  ascent  to  the 
summit  of  this  mountain  he  saw  seven  entire  co- 
lumns, apparently  on  the  spot  where  they  had  been 
quarried,  and  at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the 
sea.  This  marble  is  the  Cipolino  of  the  Romans,  — 
a green  marble,  with  white  zones.  (Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21,  xxx\u.  6.  s.  7 ; Plin.  Ep.  v.  6; 
Tibull.  iii.  3.  14;  Senec.  Troad.  835;  Stat.  Theh. 
vii.  370;  Capitol.  Gordian.  32;  Hawkins  in  Wal- 
pole’s Travels,  p.  288.)  At  Carystus  the  mineral 
asbestus  was  also  obtained,  which  was  hence  called 
the  Carystian  stone  (Ai'0os  Kapvarios,  Plut.  de  Def. 
Orac.  p.  707;  Strab.  1.  c.;  Apoll.  Dysc.  Hist.  Mi- 
rab.  36.)  There  are  very  few  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Carystus.  (Fiedler,  lieise  durch  Griechenland, 
vol.  i.  p.  428.) 

Antigonus,  the  author  of  the  Historiae  Mirabiles, 
the  comic  poet  Apollodorus,  and  the  physician  Dio- 
des were  natives  of  Carystus. 
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2.  A town  in  Laconia,  in  the  district  Aegytis, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Laconia.  Its  wine  was  cele- 
brated by  the  poet  Aleman.  Leake  supposes  that  Ca- 
rystus stood  at  the  Kalyvia  of  Ghiorghitzi.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  446  ; Athen.  i.  p.  31,  d.;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kd- 
pvaros;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca.  pp.  350,  366.) 

CASCANTUM.  [Vascones.] 

CASCI.  [Latini.] 

CASEIRO'TAE  (Kaaeipwrai,  Ptol.  vi.  17.  § 3), 
one  of  the  ten  tribes  into  which  Ptolemy  divides 
Aria.  They  lived  in  the  south  part,  on  the  confines 
of  Drangiana,  [V*3 

CA'SIA  RE'GIO  (j)  Kacria  x^P®)>  a district  of 
Scythia  extra  Imaum.  SW.  of  the  Issedones,  touching 
on  the  W.  the  Imaus  and  the  caravan  station  for 
merchants  going  from  the  Sacae  to  Serica  [Asca- 
TANCAs],  and  extending  E.  as  far  as  the  Cash  M. 
(Ptol.  vi.  15.  § 3.)  [P.  S.] 


CASILINUM. 

CA'SII  MONTES  (rd  Kdaia  8pr} : Khara  M.), 
a range  of  mountains  in  the  E.  of  Central  Asia, 
being  a continuation  of  the  Ascatancas  range,  and 
forming  part  of  the  S.  boundary  of  Scythia  extra 
Imaum  and  of  Serica.  The  range  intersects  the 
great  desert  of  Gobi  in  a line  from  W.  to  E.  Pto- 
lemy places  the  W.  extremity  of  the  chain  in  1 52° 
long,  and  44°  lat.,  and  its  E.  extremity  in  171°  long, 
and  40°  lat.  It  contained  the  N.  source  of  the 
river  Bautis.  (Ptol.  vi.  15.  §2, 16.  §§3,5.)  [P.S.] 

CASILI'NUM  (KaaiXlror:  Eth.  Gasilinas:  Con 
pouai),  a town  of  Campania,  situated  on  the  river 
Vulturnus,  about  3 miles  W.  of  Capua.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Campania,  and  it  was  probably  but  a small  town, 
and  a dependency  of  Capua.  But  it  derived  import- 
ance as  a military  position,  from  its  guarding  the 
principal  bridge  over  the  Vulturnus,  a deep  and 
rapid  stream  which  is  not  fordable ; and  on  this 
account  plays  a considerable  part  in  the  Second 
Punic  War.  It  was  occupied  by  Fabius  with  a strong 
gan-ison,  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  217,  to  prevent 
Hannibal  from  crossing  the  Vulturnus  (Liv.  xxii. 
15);  and  the  following  year,  after  the  battle  of 
Cannae,  was  occupied  by  a small  body  of  Roman 
troops  (consisting  principally  of  Latins  from  prae- 
neste,  and  Etruscans  from  Perusia),  who,  though 
httle  more  than  a thousand  in  number,  had  the 
courage  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal,  and  were  able 
to  withstand  a protracted  siege,  until  finally  com- 
pelled by  famine  to  surrender.  (Liv.  xxiii.  17,  19; 
Strab.  V.  p.  249 ; Val.  Max.  vii.  6.  §§2,3;  Sil.  Ital. 
xii.  426.)  Livy  tells  us  on  this  occasion  that  Casi- 
linum  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  Vulturnus, 
and  that  the  garrison,  having  put  all  the  inhabitants 
to  the  sword,  occupied  only  the  portion  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  next  to  Rome : such  at  least  is  the 
natural  construction  of  his  words,  “ partem  urbis  quae 
cis  Vulturnum  est;”  yet  all  his  subsequent  accounts 
of  the  operations  of  the  siege  imply  that  it  was  the 
part  next  to  Capua  on  the  left  bank  which  they  held, 
and  this  is  in  fact  the  natural  fortress,,  formed  by  a 
sharp  elbow  of  the  river. 

Casilinum  was  recovered  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  19),  and  from  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  it  until  the  period  of  the  Civil  Wars.  It 
appears  that  Caesar  had  established  a colony  of  vete- 
rans there,  who,  after  his  death,  were,  together  with 
those  settled  at  Calatia,  the  first  to  declare  in  favour 
of  his  adopted  son  Octavian.  ( Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  40 ; 
Cic.  Phil.  ii.  40.)  This  colony  appears  to  have 
been  strengthened  by  M.  Antonins  (Cic.  1.  c.),  but 
did  not  retain  its  colonial  rights ; and  the  town  itself 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  decay;  so  that,  though 
Strabo  notices  it  among  the  cities  of  Campania,  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast  to  ruin.  (Strab. 
1.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  however  continued  to 
exist  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  as  we  find  its 
name  both  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Tabula.  (Ptol-  iii.  1. 
§ 68 ; Tab.  Pent.')  The  period  of  its  final  decline  or 
destruction  is  uncertain;  but  in  the  9th  century  there 
appears  to  have  been  no  town  on  the  spot,  when  the 
citizens  of  Capua,  after  the  destruction  of  their  oum 
city,  established  themselves  on  the  site  of  Casilinum, 
and  transferred  to  the  latter  the  name  of  Capua, 
which  it  continues  to  retain  at  the  present  day. 
[Capua.]  The  importance  of  its  bridge,  and  the 
facilities  which  it  afforded  for  defence,  were  probably 
the  reasons  of  the  change,  and  have  led  to  the  modern 
Capoua  becoming  a strong  fortress,  though  a poor 
and  unimportant  city.  [E.  H.  B.] 


CASINOMAGUS. 

CASINOMAGUS,  in  Transalpine  Ganl,  is  placed  | 
by  the  Table  on  a road  from  Mediolanum  Santonum 
{Saintes)  to  Ausritum,  Augustoritum  (^Limoges), 
25 J Koman  miles  from  Limoges.  It  seems  to  be 
Chassenon,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Vienne^  which  is 
a probable  corruption  of  Casinomagus.  D’Anville 
discusses  the  position  of  another  Casinomagus  some- 
where between  Aitch  and  Toulouse,  but  nothing  can 
be  made  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CASI'NIJM  (Kacnvov ; Eth.  Casinas,  -atis  : San 
Germand),  a considerable  city  of  Latium,  in  the  more 
extended  use  of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Via 
I^atina,  7 miles  from  Aquinum,  and  16  from  Vena- 
frum.  It  was  distant  about  5 miles  from  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Liris,  and  was  the  last  city  of 
Latium  towards  the  frontier  of  Campania.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  237 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  303.)  From  its  situation  it 
must  have  been  included  in  the  Volscian  territory, 
and  probably  belonged  originally  to  that  people;  but 
it  was  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  from 
whom  it  was  wrested  by  the  Eomans.  (Varr.  de  L.L. 
vii.  29.)  In  b.  c.  312  a Eoman  colony  was  sent 
there,  at  the  same  time  as  to  Interamna,  both  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  rich  valley  of 
the  Liris.  (Liv.  ix.  28.)  As  its  name  is  not  found 
in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  colonies  given  by  Livy 
in  B.  c.  209,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  a “ colonia 
civium  ” (Madvig.  de  Colon,  p.  264),  but  no  subse- 
quent notice  is  found  of  it  as  such.  Its  name  is 
repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
and  on  one  occasion  Hannibal  encamped  in  its^  ter- 
ritory, which  he  ravaged  for  two  days,  but  did  not 
attempt  to  reduce  the  town  itself.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
xxvi.  9.)  After  this  we  hear  no  more  of  it  as  a for- 
tress, but  it  became  a flourishing  and  opulent  muni- 
cipal town,  both  under  the  Eepublic  and  the  Empire. 
(Cic.  pro  Plane.  9 ; Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Its  territory, 
like  that  of  the  neighbouring  Venafrum,  was  parti- 
cularly favourable  to  the  growth  of  olives,  but  the 
broad  level  tract  from  the  city  to  the  banks  of  the 
Liris  was  in  all  respects  very  rich  and  fertile.  (Varr. 
R.  R.  ii.  8.  § 11,  Fr.  p.  207;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr. 
ii.  25,  iii.  4.)  These  favoured  lands  were  among 
those  which  it  was  proposed  by  the  agrarian  law  of 
Eullus  to  portion  out  among  the  Eoman  citizens 
(Cic.  1.  c.) ; they  actually  underwent  that  fate  a 
little  later,  when  a military  colony  was  established 
there  by  the  Second  Triumvirate.  (^Lih.  Colon. 
p.  232 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  336.)  Casinum  is  not 
termed  a colony  by  Pliny,  though  it  bears  that  title 
in  several  inscriptions  (Murat.  Inscr.  p.  1104.  7, 
8 ; Orell.  2797) ; but  whatever  may  have  been  its 
rank,  it  is  clear,  both  from  inscriptions  and  extant 
remains,  that  it  must  have  continued  a flourishing 
and  considerable  town  under  the  Eoman  Empire. 
It  appears  to  have  been  destroyed,  at  least  in  great 
part,  by  the  Lombards  in  the  6th  century ; the 
modem  city  of  San  Germane  has  grown  up  on  its 
ruins,  while  the  name  of  Monte  Casino  has  been 
retained  by  the  celebrated  monastery  founded  (a.  d. 
529)  by  St.  Benedict  on  the  lofty  hill  which  towers 
immediately  above  it. 

San  Germane,  however,  occupies  but  a part  of 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Casinum,  the  mins  of  which 
spread  over  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hill  for  a con- 
siderable distance.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of 
an  amphitheatre,  of  small  size  but  in  unusually  per- 
fect preservation,  which  was  erected,  as  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  still  extant,  at  her  own  private 
cost  by  Ummidia  Quadratilla,  the  same  person  cele- 
brated by  the  younger  Pliny.  {^Ep.  vii.  24;  further 
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notices  of  the  same  family  are  found  in  Varro  de 
R.R.  iii.  3.  9 ; and  an  inscription  given  by  Hoare, 
p.  270.)  Some  rains  of  a temple  erected  at  the 
same  time  are  also  visible;  as  well  as  fragments  of 
a theatre,  a small  temple  or  sepulchral  monument 
of  a remarkable  style,  considerable  portions  of  a 
paved  road,  and  some  parts  of  the  ancient  walls. 
The  monastery  of  Monte  Casino,  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  is  said  to  have  replaced  a temple  of 
Apollo  which  occupied  the  same  lofty  site.  (P. 
Diac.  i.  26;  Gregor.  Magn.  Dial.  ii.  8.) 

In  the  plain  below  S.  Germano,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  little  river  now  called  Fiume  Rapido,  are 
some  fragments  of  ruins  that  are  considered  with 
much  probability  to  have  belonged  to  the  villa  of 
Varro,  of  which  he  has  left  us  a detailed  description; 
it  contained  a museum,  an  aviary,  and  various  other 
appendages,  while  a clear  and  broad  stream  of  water, 
embanked  with  stone  and  crossed  by  bridges,  tra- 
versed its  whole  extent.  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  5.) 
It  was  this  same  villa  that  M.  Antonins  afterwards 
made  the  scene  of  his  orgies  and  debaucheries.  (Cic. 
Phil.  ii.  40.)  The  stream  just  mentioned  was  pro- 
bably not  the  Rapido  itself,  but  one  of  several  small 
but  clear  rivulets,  which  rise  in  the  plain  near 
Casinum.  The  abundance  of  these  springs  is  alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  as  well  as  the  foggy  climate 
which  resulted  from  them,  and  which  at  the  present 
day  renders  the  town  an  unhealthy  residence.  (Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  227,  xii.  527.)  Pliny  also  notices  one  of 
these  streamlets,  under  the  name  of  Scatebra  (ii,  96), 
for  the  coldness  and  abundant  flow  of  its  waters. 

The  name  of  Vinnius,  found  in  some  editions  of 
Varro,  appears  to  be  a false  reading  (Schneider,  ad 
loc.),  nor  is  there  any  authority  for  the  name  Ca- 
smus  as  applied  to  the  river  Rapido,  which  has 
been  introduced  into  the  text  of  Strabo.  (Kramer, 
ad  loc.  cit.')  The  ruins,  still  visible  at  S.  Germano, 
are  described  by  Eomanelli  (vol.  iii.  pp.  389 — 394), 
Hoare  (Cfoss.  Tou/r,yo\.  i.pp.  268 — 277),  and  Keppel 
Craven  (^Ahruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp.  40 — 46.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (Kdaiov:  JebeUl-Akrd),  a 
mountain  of  N.  Syria,  near  Nymphaeum  (Strab.  xvi. 
p.  751)  and  Seleuceia  (Plin.  v.  22).  Its  base  was 
bathed  by  the  waters  of  the  Orontes.-  (Amm.  Marc, 
xiv.  8.  § 10.)  This  great  mass  of  rock,  rising  ab- 
raptly  from  the  sea,  with  the  exception  of  some 
highly  crystalline  gypsum  near  its  foot  on  the  E. 
side,  and  some  diallage  rocks,  serpentine,  &c.  towards 
the  SE.,  is  entirely  composed  of  supracretaceous 
limestone.  The  height  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
5318  feet,  falling  far  short  of  what  is  implied  by 
Pliny’s  (Z.  c.;  comp.  Solin.  39)  remark,  that  a spec- 
tator on  the  mountain,  by  simply  turning  his  head 
from  left  to  right,  could  see  both  day  and  night. 
The  emperor  Hadrian,  it  was  said,  had  passed  a 
night  upon  the  mountain  to  verify  this  marvellous 
scene ; but  a furious  storm  prevented  his  gratifying 
his  curiosity.  (Spartlan.  Hadrian,  14.)  A feast  in 
honour  of  Zeus  was  celebrated  in  the  month  of  Au- 
gust at  a temple  situated  in  the  lower  and  wooded 
region,  at  about  400  feet  from  the  sea.  Julian, 
dm'ing  his  residence  at  Antioch,  went  to  offer  a sacri- 
fice to  the  god.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  14.  § 8 ; Julian, 
Misop.  p.  361 ; Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  6.) 
A feast  in  honour  of  Triptolemus  was  also  celebrated 
on  this  mountain  by  the  people  of  Antioch.  (Strab. 
p.  750.) 

Coins  of  Trajan  and  Severus  have  the  epi- 
graph ZEYC  KACIOC  CEAETKEXIN  HEIEPIAC. 
(Easche,  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  428.)  The  upper  part  of 
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Mons  Casius  is  entirely  a naked  rock,  answering 
to  its  expressive  name  Jehel-el-Ahrd,  or  the  bald 
mountain.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat  vol.  i.  p. 

386.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CA'SIUS  MONS  (Kdc-jos  opos,  Strab.  i.  p.  38, 
seq.  xvii.  pp.  758 — 796;  Mel.  i.  10,  hi.  8;  Plin.  v. 
11.  s.  12,  xii.  13;  Lucan.  Phars.  viii.  539,  x.  433), 
the  modern  El.  Katieh.,  or  El.  Kas,  was  the  summit 
of  a lofty  range  of  sandstone  hills,  on  the  borders  of 
Egypt  and  Arabia  Petraea,  immediately  south  of  the 
Lake  Sirbonis  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Near  its 
summit  stood  a temple  of  Zeus- Ammon,  and  on  its 
western  flank  was  the  tomb  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus. 
The  name  of  Mons  Casius  is  famihar  to  English  ears 
through  Milton’s  verse. 

“ A gulf  profound  as  that  Serbonian  bog, 
’Twixt  Damiata  and  mount  Casius  old.” 

[W.  B.  D.] 

CA'SIUS  FL.  [Albania.] 

CA'SMENAE  (Kacr|iteVrj,  Herod.  Steph.  B.,  Ko(r- 
/aeVat,  Thuc. : Eih.  Kotr/iemtos,  Steph.),  a city  of  Sicily 
founded  by  a colony  from  Syracuse,  90  years  after 
the  establishment  of  the  parent  city,  or  b.  c.  643. 
(Thuc.  vi.  5.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  as  affording  shelter  to  the  oligarchical 
party  called  the  Gamori,  when  they  were  expelled 
from  Syracuse ; and  it  was  from  thence  that  they 
applied  for  assistance  to  Gelon,  then  ruler  of  Gela. 
(Her.  vii.  155.)  But  from  this  period  Casmenae 
disappears  from  history.  Thucydides  appears  to 
allude  to  it  as  a place  still  existing  in  his  time,  but 
we  find  no  subsequent  trace  of  its  name.  It  was 
probably  destroyed  by  some  of  the  tyrants  of  Syra- 
cuse, according  to  their  favourite  policy  of  removing 
the  inhabitants  from  the  smaller  towns  to  the  larger 
ones.  Its  site  is  wholly  uncertain  : Cluverius  was 
disposed  to  fix  it  at  Scicli,  but  Sir  R.  Hoare  mentions 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  as  existing  about 
2 miles  E.  of  Sta  Croce  (a  small  town  9 miles  W. 
of  Scicli),  which  may  very  possibly  be  those  of  Cas- 
menae. They  are  described  by  him  as  indicating  a 
place  of  considerable  magnitude  and  importance ; but 
do  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  carefully  examined. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  358  ; Hoare’s  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  266.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASPATYRUS  (Kaa-waTiipos,  Herod,  iii.  102, 
iv.  44)  or  CASPAPYRUS(Ka(T7rd7rupos,  Hecat.  ap. 
Steph.  B.  S.V.,  Fr.  179,  ed.  Didot;  ttoX'is  FarSapiKi], 
'XkuOuv  oLKTri),  a city  on  the  N.  confines  of  India,  in 
the  district  of  Pactyice,  whence  Scylax  of  Caryanda 
commenced  his  voyage  down  the  Indus,  at  the  com- 
mand of  Dareius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes;  in  which 
voyage  he  sailed  to  the  E.  down  the  river  into  the 
sea,  crossing  which  to  the  W.  he  arrived  at  the  head 
of  the  Red  Sea  in  the  thirtieth  month.  (Herod,  iv. 
44.)  In  the  other  passage,  Herodotus  tells  us  that 
those  Indians,  who  are  adjacent  to  the  city  of  Cas- 
patyrus  and  the  district  of  Pactyice,  dwell  to  the  N. 
of  the  other  Indians  (who  are  described  just  before), 
have  customs  similar  to  the  Bactrians,  and  are  the 
most  warlike  of  the  Indians.  These  also  are  the 
Indians  who  obtain  gold  from  the  ant-hills  of  the 
adjoining  desert,  in  the  marvellous  manner  which  he 
proceeds  to  relate  (iii.  102,  foil.). 

On  these  simple  data  great  discussions  have  been 
conducted,  which  our  space  prevents  our  following. 
The  two  chief  opinions  are,  that  Caspatyrus  is  Cahul, 
and  again,  that  it  is  Kashmir.  On  the  whole,  the 
latter  seems  most  probable,  but  certainty  seems 
almost  unattainable.  The  Sanscrit  name  of  Kash- 
mir is  Kasyapa  pwr,  which,  condensed  to  Ka^papwr, 
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gives  us  the  form  found  in  Hecataeus ; and  further, 
the  very  similar  nameCASPEiRiA  certainly  designates 
the  country  of  Kashmir.  As  to  the  expedition  of 
Scylax,  remembering  that  the  true  source  of  the 
Indus  in  Tibet  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  and 
therefore  that  the  voyage  must  have  commenced  near 
the  source  of  one  of  the  chief  tributaries,  assuredly 
no  better  starting  point  could  be  found  than  the 
Jelum,  at  the  lake  formed  by  it  below  Kashmir. 
The  eastward  course  of  the  voyage  is  the  great  diffi- 
culty. (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  371;  Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol. iii.  pp.  1087,  foil.;  Bohlen,  Alte  In- 
dien,  vol.  i.  p.  64 ; Schlegel,  Berlin  Taschenhuch, 
1829,  p.  17;  Von  Hamnier,  Arawa?.  Vien.\o\.  li.  p. 
36  ; Bahr,  Excurs.  ad  Herod,  iii.  102  ; Mannert, 
Geogr.  d.  Griech.  u.  Rom.  vol.  v.  pt.  i.  pp.  7,  foil.; 
Forbiger,  Alte  Geogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  511.)  [P.  S.] 

CASPEI'RIA  (Kaaneipia),  a district  of  India 
intra  Gangem,  about  the  sources  of  the  rivers  Hy- 
DASPES  (Jelum),  Sandabal  (which  is  no  doubt  the 
Acesines,  Chen^;  see  Cantabras),  and  Adris  or 
Rhoadis.  (Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42.)  The  people  called 
Caspeiraei  (Kaaircipaioi)  are  presently  afterwards 
mentioned  as  E.  of  those  on  the  Hydaspes,  and  W.  of 
the  Gymnosophistae,  who  are  near  the  Upper  Ganges. 
They  have  numerous  cities  (Ptolemy  names  18), 
one  of  which  is  Caspeira  {Kdair^ipoi),  evidently  the 
capital  (§§47 — 50).  The  name,  the  position,  and 
the  number  of  cities,  all  concur  to  identify  Caspeiria 
with  the  rich  valley  of  Kashmir,  which  is  watered 
by  the  upper  courses  of  the  Jelum  and  Chenah,  be- 
sides smaller  rivers;  and  Caspeira  is  probably,  there- 
fore, the  city  of  Kashmir  or  Srinagar,  Mannert 
would  read  Kaa-geipLa  (/u  and  tt  being  letters  easily 
confused) ; but  the  alteration  is  unnecessary,  for  a 
reason  stated  under  Caspatybus. 

Caspeira  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observations,  having  14  hrs.  5 min.  in 
its  longest  day,  and  being  distant  about  4|  hrs.  E. 
of  Alexandria.  The  latter  number,  compared  with 
those  assigned  to  Bucephala  and  neighbouring  places, 
confirms  the  position  given  to  Caspeira,  viz.,  Kash- 
mir. (Ptol.  viii.  26.  § 7.)  [P.  S.] 

CASPEI'RIA  INS.  [Fortunatae.] 
CASPE'RIA,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  known  only 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  by  Virgil  (Ae».  vii. 
714),  and  by  his  imitator  Silius  Itahcus  (viii.  416). 
The  latter  tells  us  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Bac- 
trians, probably  connecting  it  absurdly  with  the 
Caspian  Sea.  Both  authors  associate  it  with  Fo- 
ruli,  and  it  seems  probable  that  its  site  is  correctly 
fixed  at  Aspra,  a village  about  15  miles  SW.  of 
Rieti,  and  13  N.  of  Correse  (Cures).  (Cluver. 
Ital.  p.  676;  Westphal,  Rom.  Kampagne,  p.  133.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (p.  11)  tells  us  that  the  river  Hi- 
mella,  mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line,  flowed 
near  Casperia  ; it  is  supposed  to  be  the  small  stream 
now  called  the  A ia.  [Himella.]  .[E.H.B.] 
CA'SPIAE  PORTAE.  [Caspii  Montes.] 
CA'SPIAE  PYLAE  (al  Kdaiuot  nvAai,  Pol.  v. 
44 ; Strab.  xi.  pp.  522,  526 ; al  Kdcririai  irvAai, 
Hecat.  Fr.  171 ; Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 7;  Arrian,  A nab.  iii. 
19;  Kacnrlabes  nvKai,  Dionys.  P.  1064),  a narrow 
pass  leading  from  North-Western  Asia  into  the  NE. 
provinces  of  Persia:  hence,  as  the  course  which  an 
army  could  take,  called  by  Dionysius  (1036)  KAutSes 
yaigs  *Aair)Ti5os.  Their  exact  position  was  at  the 
division  of  Parthia  from  Media,  about  a day’s  journey 
from  the  Median  town  Rhagae.  (Arrian,  iii.  19.) 
According  to  Isidorus  Charax,  they  were  immediately 
below  M.  Caspius.  As  in  the  case  of  the  people 
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called  Caspii,  there  seem  to  have  been  two  moun- 
tains, each  called  Caspim^  one  near  the  Armenian 
frontier,  the  other  near  the  Parthian.  It  was  through 
the  pass  of  the  Caspiae  Pylae  that  Alexander  the 
Great  pursued  Dareius.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19; 
Curt.  vi.  14;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  It  was  one  of 
the  most  important  places  in  ancient  geography,  and 
from  it  many  of  the  meridians  were  measured. 
(Strab.  i.  p.  64,  xi.  pp.  505,  514,  xv.  p.  720,  &c.) 
The  exact  place  corresponding  with  the  ancient  Cas- 
piae Pylae  is  probably  a spot  between  Earh-a-Koh 
and  Siah-Koh,  about  6 parasangs  from  Eey,  the 
name  of  the  entrance  of  which  is  called  Derek. 
(Morier,  Second  Journey^  [V.] 

CASPIA'NA.  [Caspii.] 

CA'SPII  (Kdo-TTtoi),  a nation  apparently  originally 
inhabiting  a district  of  Media,  near  the  mouth'  of  the 
Cyrus  (Kur),  and  adjacent  to  a mountain  which 
bore  the  name  of  M.  Caspius.  Their  exact  position 
and  their  extent  are  equally  uncertain  and  indefinite, 
as  the  name  might  apply  to  any  of  the  tribes  who 
lived  near  the  Caspian  Sea,  which  derived  its  own 
name  from  them.  Hence  it  is  that  we  find  mention 
of  a similar  named  people  in  another  locality  on  the 
eastern  confines  of  Media  near  Hyrcania,  and  at  the 
Caspian  gates  (Herod,  iii.  29 ; Strab.  Epit  xi.),  and 
also  in  Albania  (Strab.  xi.  p.  502),  occupying  a dis- 
trict which  bore  the  technical  name  of  Caspiane, 
and  to  whom  Strabo  attributes  the  name  of  the  Sea. 
According  to  Strabo  (xi.  pp.  517 — 520),  the  manners 
of  these  people  were  of  the  most  barbarous  character, 
and  resembled  those  of  the  people  of  Bactriana  and 
Sogdiana.  Ptolemy  placed  the  Caspii  rather  more  to 
the  SE.  than  other  geographers.  (Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 5; 
Mel.  i.  2,  iii.  5;  Curt.  iv.  12.)  [V.] 

CA'SPII  MONTES  (Kda-ma  opr;),  a western 
portion  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Orontes  and  Coro- 
nus  {Demawend),  which  extended  along  the  SE. 
shores  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  on  the  borders  of  Media, 
Hyrcania,  and  Parthia,  about  40  miles  N.  of  the 
modem  town  of  Teheran.  They  doubtless  derived 
their  name  from  one  of  the  tribes  who  lived  on  the 
borders  of  that  sea.  [Caspii.]  [V.] 

CASPI'NGIUM,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on  a road 
from  Lugdtmum  Batavorum  (^Leyden)  to  Novio- 
magus  (^Nymegen).  It  is  45  Koman  miles  from 
Noviomagus.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  GorTcwm  and 
Spyck  ; other  geographers  fix  it  at  Aspern.  [G.  L.] 
CA'SPIUM  MAEE  (Jt  Kacnria  ^d\arra,  Herod. 

i.  203;  Ptol.  V.  9.  § 7,  vii.  5.  § 4;  Strah.  ii.  p.  71, 
xi.  pp.  502,  506,  &c.;  rh  Kdairiov  rreAayos,  Strah. 
xi.  p.  508),  the  largest  of  the  inland  seas  of  Asia, 
extending  between  lat.  48°  and  37°  N.,  and  long. 
48°  and  55°  E.,  and  the  shores  of  which  were 
Scythia  intra  Imaum,  Hyrcania,  Atropatene,  and 
Sarmatia  Asiatica.  It  derived  its  name,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo,  from  the  Caspii.  [Caspii.]  It 
bore  also  the  name  of  the  Mare  Hyrcanium 
(Plin.  vi.  13 ; M.  Hyrcanum,  Prop.  ii.  23,  66  ; 
Sinus  Hyrcanus,  Mela,  iii.  5;  g TpKavia  ^dXarra, 
Hecat.  Fragm.  ex  Athen.  ii. ; Polyb.  v.  44 ; Strab. 

ii.  p.  68,  xi.  p.  507  ; Ptol.  v.  13.  § 6 ; Diod.  xvii. 
75.)  In  many  authors  these  names  are  used  indif- 
ferently the  one  for  the  other;  they  are,  however, 
distinguished  hy  Pliny  (vi.  13),  who  states  that  this 
sea  commences  to  be  called  the  Caspian  after  you 
have  passed  the  river  Cyrus  (A^wr),  and  that  the 
Caspii  live  near  it;  and,  in  vi.  16,  that  it  is  called 
the  Hyrcanian  Sea  from  the  Hyrcani  who  live  along 
its  shore.  The  western  side  would,  therefore,  in 
strictness,  be  called  the  Caspian,  the  Eastern,  the 
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Hyrcanian.  Of  the  size,  form,  and  character  of  this 
inland  sea,  there  was  a great  variety  of  opinions 
among  the  ancients ; and  it  is  not  a little  remarkable 
that  the  earliest  account  of  it  which  we  have  in  He- 
rodotus (i.  202,  203)  is  by  far  the  most  accurate. 
According  to  him,  it  took  a vessel  with  oars  15  days 
to  traverse  its  length,  and  8 days  to  cross  its  broad- 
est part.  Herodotus  maintained  that  it  was  a truly 
inland  sea,  having  no  connection  with  the  external 
ocean.  It  seems  clear,  also,  that  Herodotus  made 
its  greatest  length  from  S.  to  N.  (which  is  its  trae 
direction),  and  not,  as  the  later  writers  supposed, 
from  W.  to  E.  The  real  length  of  the  sea  is  740 
miles  from  its  most  N.  to  its  most  S.  point ; its  ave- 
rage breadth  is  about  210  miles. 

In  the  earliest  times  (as  would  appear  from  a 
fragment  of  Hecataeus,  p.  92,  ed.  Klausen)  it  was 
supposed  that  the  Caspian  Sea  was  connected  with 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  by  means  of  the  river  Phasis, 
and  still  later  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  a view  which  has  also  been  taken  by  some 
modem  writers  and  travellers.  (Kant,  Pkys.  Geogr. 
i.  1.  p.  113,  and  iii.  1.  p.  112;  F.  Parrot’s  Reise  z. 
Ararat,  i.  p.  24,  Berl.  1834.)  Aristotle  (^Meteor. 
i.  13.  § 29,  and  ii.  1.  § 10)  appears  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  the  tme  nature  of  this  sea;  yet  the 
majority  of  writers  certainly  held  opinions  more  or 
less  erroneous.  The  prevalent  one  was  that  it  was 
connected  with  the  Northern  Ocean,  and  even  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  519)  seems  to  have  sanctioned  this  view 
(compare  also  Mela,  iii.  5;  Plin.vi.  13;  Curt.  vi.  4), 
an  error  which  perhaps  arose  from  a statement  of 
Eratosthenes.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  507.)  Diodorus  (xviii. 
5),  however,  described  this  sea  correctly,  and  Ptolemy 
(vii.  5.  § 4,)  confirmed  his  view.  It  seems  extremely 
probable  that  much  of  the  confusion  which  appears 
to  have  existed  in  antiquity  with  regard  to  this  sea 
may  have  arisen  from  indistinct  accounts  of  the  con- 
nection between  it  and  the  Oxiana  Palus  (Sea  of 
AraV).  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  these  seas 
were  originally  connected  by  an  arm  of  the  Oxus 
( Gihon'),  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Caspian  and 
Aral  Sea  were  considered  by  many  as  the  basins  of 
one  and  the  same  sea,  following  the  indistinct  and 
uncertain  accounts  which  prevailed  respecting  them, 
and  perhaps  thereby  originating  the  distinctive  names 
of  M.  Hyrcanium  and  M.  Caspium  for  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Seas,  which  were  strictly  tme  of  one 
only.  (Malte-Brun,  Gesck.  d.  Erdkunde,  i.  p.  71; 
Kephalides,  Comm.  deMari  Caspio,  Getting.  1814; 
Eichwald,  Alte  Geogr.  d.  Casp.  Meeres,  Berlin, 
1838.)  [V.] 

CASSANDEEIA  (Kao’o'dvSpeia,  KaaduSp^ia : 
Eth.  Kaaaavdpevs : Pinaka),  a town  situated  on  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  of 
Pallene  with  the  main  land,  on  which  formerly  stood 
the  rich  and  flourishing  city  of  Potidaea.  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  330;  Plin.  iv.  10.)  Potidaea  (rioTtSaia: 
Eth.  noTidaidrgs,  UoTidaifvs')  was  a Dorian  city 
originally  colonised  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  i.  56 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  v.  628),  though  at  what  period  is  not 
known;  it  must  have  existed  before  the  Per- 
sian wars.  It  sm-rendered  to  the  Persians  on  their 
march  into  Greece.  (Herod,  vii.  123.)  After  the 
battle  of  Salamis  it  closed  its  gates  against  Arta- 
bazus,  who  at  the  head  of  a large  detachment  had 
escorted  Xerxes  to  the  Hellespont.  On  his  return 
this  general  laid  siege  to  the  place  of  which  he 
would  probably  have  obtained  possession  through 
the  treachery  of  one  of  its  citizens,  had  not  the  plot 
been  accidentally  discovered.  An  attempt  afterwards 
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made  against  it  by  the  Persians  was  unsuccessful, 
from  a sudden  influx  of  the  sea,  while  the  troops 
were  crossing  the  bay  to  attack  the  town  ; a 
great  part  of  the  Persian  force  was  destroyed,  the 
remainder  made  a hasty  retreat.  (Herod,  viii.  127.) 
There  was  a contingent  of  300  men  sent  by  Potidaea 
to  the  united  Greek  forces  at  Plataea.  (Herod, 
ix.  28.)  Afterwards  Potidaea  became  one  of  the 
tributary  allies  of  Athens,  but  still  maintained  a 
certain  metropolitan  allegiance  to  Corinth.  Certain 
magistrates  under  the  title  of  Epidemiui’gi  were 
sent  there  every  year  from  Corinth.  (Thuc.  i.  56.) 
In  B.  c.  432  Potidaea  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
allied  itself  with  Perdiccas  and  the  Corinthians. 
After  a severe  action,  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
finally  victorious,  the  town  was  regularly  blockaded; 
it  did  not  capitulate  till  the  end  of  the  second  year 
of  the  war,  after  going  through  such  extreme  suffer- 
ing from  famine  that  even  some  who  died  were  eaten 
by  the  survivors.  (Thuc.  ii.  70.)  A body  of  1,000 
colonists  were  sent  from  Athens  to  occupy  Potidaea 
and  the  vacant  territory.  (Diod.  xii.  46.)  On  the 
occupation  of  Amphipolis  and  other  Thracian  towns 
by  Brasidas,  that  general  attempted  to  seize  upon 
the  garrison  of  Potidaea,  hut  the  attack  failed. 
(Thuc.  iv.  135.)  In  382,  Potidaea  was  in  the  oc- 
cupation of  the  Olynthians.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  § 16.) 
In  364,  it  was  taken  by  Timotheus  the  Athenian 
general.  (Diod.  xv.  81  ; comp.  Isocr.  de  Antid. 
p.  119.)  Philip  of  Macedon  seized  upon  it  and  gave 
it  up  to  the  Olynthians.  (Diod.  xvi.  8.)  The  Greek 
population  was  extirpated  or  sold  by  him.  Cassander 
founded  a new  city  on  the  site  of  Potidaea,  and  as- 
sembled on  this  spot  not  only  many  strangers  but 
also  Greeks  of  the  neighhourhood,  especially  the 
Olynthians,  who  were  still  surviving  the  destruction 
of  their  city.  He  called  it  after  his  own  name 
Cassandreia.  (Diod.  xix.  52;  Liv.  xliv.  11.)  Cas- 
sandreia  is  the  natural  port  of  the  fertile  peninsula 
of  Pallene  (^Kassdndkra),  and  soon  became  great 
and  powerful,  surpassing  all  the  Macedonian  cities 
in  opulence  and  splendour.  (Diod.  1.  c.)  Arsinoe, 
widow  of  Lysimachus,  retired  to  this  place  with  her 
two  sons.  (Polyaen.  viii.  57.)  Ptolemy  Ceraunus, 
her  half-brother,  succeeded  by  treachery  in  wresting 
the  place  from  her.  Like  Alexandreia  and  Antioch, 
it  enjoyed  Greek  municipal  institutions,  and  was  a 
republic  under  the  l\Iacedonian  dominion,  though 
Cassander’s  will  was  its  law  as  long  as  he  lived. 
(Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  History,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  231,  253.)  About  b.  c.  279  it  came  under  the 
dominion  of  ApoU^dorus,  one  of  the  most  detestable 
tyrants  that  ever  lived.  (Diod.  Exc.  p.  563.) 
Philip,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  made  use  of  Cassandreia 
as  his  principal  naval  arsenal,  and  at  one  time  caused 
100  galleys  to  be  constmcted  in  the  docks  of  that 
port.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.) 

In  the  war  with  Perseus  his  son  (b.  c.  169),  the 
Roman  fleet  in  conjunction  with  Eumenes,  king  of 
Pergamus,  undertook  the  siege  of  Cassandreia,  hut 
they  were  compelled  to  retire  (Liv.  xliv.  11,  12.) 
Under  Augustus  a Roman  colony  settled  at  Cas- 
sandreia. (IMarquardt,  in  Becker’s  Handhmh  der 
Rom.  Alt.  vol.  iii.  pt.  L p.  118;  Eckhel,  JD.N.  vol.  ii. 
p.  7 0.)  This  city  at  length  feU  before  the  barbarian 
Huns,  who  left  hardly  any  traces  of  it.  (Procop.  H.F. 
ii.  4,  de  Aedif.  iv.  3 ; comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iiL  p.  152.) 

For  coins  of  Cassandreia,  both  autonomous  and 
imperial,  see  Eckhel  (1.  c.).  The  type  constantly 
found  is  the  head  of  Ammon,  in  whose  worship  they 
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seem  to  have  joined  with  the  neighbouring  people  of 
Aphytis.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSANDRES,  CASSANITAE.  [Gasandi.] 
CASSI,  in  Britain.  The  name  of  a population 
sufficiently  eastward  to  be  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(5.  G.  V.  21);  indeed,  C'ass^-vela’unus  was  their 
king,  and  the  Oppidum  Cassi-velauni  (Caes.  1.  c.) 
was  a stockaded  village,  probably,  in  the  present 
Hundred  of  Cassfo-bury.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSrOPE  (Kadcndirr}).  1.  A town  and  pro- 
montory of  Corcyra.  [Corcyra.] 

2.  A town  of  Epeirus,  more  usually  called  Cas- 
sope.  [Cassope.] 

CASSIO'TIS  O^acrenwTis),  a district  of  northern 
Syria,  containing,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15.  § 16), 
the  cities  of  A^^tiochel^,  Daphne,  Bactaialla, 
Lydia,  Seleuceia,  Epiphaneia,  Raphanea, 
Antaradus,  Marathus,  Mariame,  and  Ma- 
MURGA.  It  probably  was  never  considered  as  a 
pohtical  division  (comp.  Marquardt,  Handbuch  der 
Rom.  Alt.  p.  176),  but  was  rather  a district  marked 
out  by  the  natural  features  of  the  country.  [Syria.] 
(Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. ; Thomson,  Bihl. 
Sacr.  vol.  v.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CASSITE'RIDES,  in  Britain.  The  tin-county 
of  Cornw^all,  with  which  the  Scilly  Isles  were  more 
or  less  confused.  For  details  see  Britannicae  In- 
sulae. pp.  433 — 435.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASSO'PE  {Ka<T(T(LTn],  Steph.B.  s.  v.\  Kacracvma 
irSXis,  Diod.;  Kaao-iSirr],  Ptol.),  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cassopaei  (Kaera-ooiraioi),  a people  of  Epirus, 
occupying  the  coast  between  Thesprotia  and  the 
Ambracian  gulf,  and  bordering  upon  Nicopolis. 
(Scylax,  p.  12  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  324,  seq.)  Scylax 
describes  the  Cassopaei  as  living  in  villages ; but  they 
afterwards  rose  to  such  power  as  to  obtain  possession 
of  Pandosia,  Buchaetium,  and  Elateia.  (Dem.  de 
Hahn.  33.)  We  learn  from  another  authority  that 
Batiae  was  also  in  their  territory.  (Theopomp.  ap. 
Harpocr.  s.  v.  ’EAareio.)  Their  own  city  Cassope 
•or  Cassopia  is  mentioned  in  the  war  carried  on  by 
Cassander  against  Alcetas,  king  of  Epirus,  in  b.  c. 
312.  (Diod.  xix.  88.) 

Cassope  stood  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea, 
on  the  road  from  Pandosia  to  Nicopolis  upon  the 
portion  of  the  mountain  of  Zdlongo,  near  the  village 
of  Kamarina.  Its  ruins,  which  are  very  extensive, 
are  minutely  described  by  Leake.  The  ruined  walls 
of  the  Acropolis,  which  occupied  a level  about  1000 
yards  long,  may  be  traced  in  their  entire  circuit;  and 
those  of  the  city  may  also  be  followed  in  the  greater 
part  of  their  course.  The  city  was  not  less  than  three 
miles  in  circumference.  At  the  foot  of  the  cliffs  of 
the  Acropolis,  towards  the  western  end,  there  is  a 
theatre  in  good  preservation,  of  which  the  interior 
diameter  is  50  feet.  Near  the  theatre  is  a subterra- 
neous building,  called  by  the  peasants  YasiUspito, 
or  King’s  House.  “ A passage,  19  feet  in  length, 
and  5 feet  in  breadth,  with  a curved  roof  one  foot 
and  a half  high,  leads  to  a chamber  9 feet  9 inches 
square,  and  having  a similar  roof  5 feet  7 inches  in 
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height.  The  arches  are  not  constructed  on  the 
principles  of  the  Koman  arch,  but  are  hollowed  out 
of  horizontal  courses  of  stone.”  Leake  found  several 
tombs  between  the  principal  gate  of  the  city  and  the 
village  of  Kamarina.  The  ruins  of  this  city  are 
some  of  the  most  extensive  in  the  whole  of  Greece. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  247,  seq.) 
CA'SSOTIS.  [Delphi.] 

CASTA'BALA  (KaardSaXa  : Eih.  Koura^a- 
Aetis),  a city  of  Cilicia,  one  of  the  praefectures  of 
Cappadocia.  Strabo  (p.  537)  describes  Castabala 
and  Cybistra,  as  not  far  from  Tyana,  ,but  as  still 
nearer  to  the  mountain  (Taurus).  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
enumerates  Castabala  with  Tyana  among  the  Cap- 
padocian towns.  In  Castabala  there  was  a temple 
of  Artemis  Perasia,  where  they  said  that  the 
priestesses  walked  with  bare  feet  over  live  coals 
unhurt.  (See  Groskurd’s  Note,  Strabo,  Transl.  ii. 
p.  453,  on  the  proposals  to  amend  the  reading 
Perasia,  which  the  context  of  Strabo  shows  to  be  his 
genuine  reading.)  The  site  of  this  place  has  not 
yet  been  fixed  satisfactorily,  but  it  may  bo  at  Nigde, 
NE.  of  Bor.  The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Castabala 
is  UfJOTTo\is  KaaraB.  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'BALA  (rd  KaardSaKa),  as  it  is  called 
by  Appian  (^Mithrid.  c.  105),  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8),  and 
by  Pliny  (v.  27),  who  mentions  it  among  the  towns 
of  the  interior  of  Cilicia.  Alexander  marched  from 
Soli  to  the  Py ramus,  which  he  crossed  to  Mallus, 
and  he  reached  Castabalum,  as  Curtius  (iii.  7)  calls 
it,  on  the  second  day.  In  order  to  reach  Issus  from 
Castabala,  it  was  necessary  to  pass  through  a defile, 
which  Alexander  had  sent  Parmenio  forward  to 
occupy.  This  defile,  then,  was  east  of  Castabala, 
and  it  would  seem  to  be  the  Amanides  Pylae  of 
Strabo  (p.  676),  now  Demir  Kapu. 

The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Catabolum,  which  is 
Castabalum,  east  of  Aegeae  or  Ayas,  26  M.  P.,  or 
20  geog.  miles.  The  distance  from  Ayas  to  a place 
called  Kara  Kaya  is  16  geog.  miles,  and  from  Ayas 
to  some  ruins  is  19  geog.  miles.  This  would  identify 
the  ruins  with  Castabalum.  But  the  Itin.  gives  16 
M.  P.,  or  12  geog.  miles  from  Castabalum  to  Baiae, 
and  the  distance  from  Kara  Kaya  to  Bayas,  which 
is  Baiae,  was  determined  by  Lieut.  Murphy  to  be 
13  geog.  miles,  while  the  distance  from  the  ruins  to 
Bayas  is  15  geog.  miles.  Ainsworth  prefers  the 
shorter  of  the  two  distances,  “ as  it  was  determined 
by  Itinerary,  while  the  other  distance  from  Ayas  to 
the  ruins  was  determined  by  a boat  survey.”  Accord- 
ingly he  identifies  Castabala  with  A'amA’a^^a  (Ains- 
worth, Travels  in  the  Track,  ^c.,  p.  56 ; Ainsworth, 
London  Geog.  Journ.,  vol.  x.  p.  510,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'LIA  (KacraA/a ; Eth.  KouTaAtciTrjs, 
which  Steph.  s.  v.  observes,  is  a common  form  in 
Cilician  names),  a place  in  Cilicia,  mentioned  by 
Theagenes  in  his  Carica.  [G.  L.] 

CASTA'LIA  FONS.  [Delphi.] 

CA'STAklON  {Castamowd),  a town  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  often  mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians. 
Castamouni  is  a considerable  town,  which  is  placed 
in  the  maps  on  the  Amnias,  a branch  of  the  Halys. 
(Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  239.)  [G.  L.] 

CASTAX  (Ko(TTa|),  a city  of  Baetica,  probably 
identical  with  Castulo.  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLA'NI  (Kao’reAAaj'ot),  a people  of  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
W.  of  the  Ausetani,  and  E.  of  the  Iaccetani, 
with  the  following  towns  : Sebendunum  (^eSerSov- 
vou),  also  mentioned  on  a coin,  in  conjunction  with 
llerda  (Sestini,  p.  164);  Beseda  (BeVTjSa;  S.  Juan 
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de  las  Badesas,  coins  ap.  Sestini,  p.  1 83) ; Egosa 
(’E7c5(ra),  and  Basi  (Bdui : Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 7 1 ; Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  p.  426).  [P.  S.] 

CASTELLUM  AMEEINUM.  [Ameria]. 
CASTELLUM  CAKACENOKUM.  [Cara- 

CENI.] 

CASTELLUM  FIRMANUM.  [Firmum.] 
CASTELLUM  MENAPIORUM,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who  says,  “ then  after  the  Mosa,  the 
Menapii,  and  a city  of  theirs  Castellum.”  It  is  also 
supposed  by  D’Anville  that  it  may  be  the  “ Cas- 
tellum Oppidum  quod  Mosa  fluvius  praeterlambit  ” 
of  Ammianus  (xvi.  25).  But  the  words  “ Cas- 
tellum Oppidum  quod”  are  said  not  to  be  in  the 
MSS.  (See  the  note  of  Valesius.)  As  there  is  a 
place  called  Kessel  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Maas, 
between  Ruremonde  and  Venloo,  it  is  supposed  that 
this  may  be  the  Castellum  Menapiorum  ; for  it  would 
come  within  the  limits  of  the  Menapii.  [G.  L.] 
CASTELLUM  (MORINORUM).  There  are 
many  routes  which  end  at  or  branch  from  a place 
called  Castellum,  in  the  northern  part  of  Gallia. 
On  the  inscription  of  the  column  of  Tongern,  a road 
leads  from  Castellum,  through  Fines  Atrebatum,  to 
Nemetacum  (Arras).  Another  route  in  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  runs  from  Castellum,  through  Minaria- 
cum,  to  Tumacum  {Tournay')',  and  another  from 
Castellum,  through  Nemetacum,  to  Bagacum  (5o- 
vay').  The  Table  has  a route  through  Taruenna 
(^Terouenne)  to  Castellum  Menapiorum,  which,  as 
the  rest  of  the  route  shows,  is  not  the  Castellum  on 
the  Maas,  but  the  Castellum  of  the  Itinerary.  This 
place  must  be  the  hill  of  Cassel,  in  the  department 
of  Nord,  south  of  Dunkerque,  which  rises  above  the 
flat  country,  and  commands  a view  of  immense  ex- 
tent. It  was  certainly  a Roman  station.  Many 
medals  have  been  dug  up  there,  (Bast,  Recueil 
d Antiquites,  &c.  trouvees  dans  la  Flandre.^  There 
appears  to  be  no  authority  for  the  name  Morinorum ; 
but  this  place  would  be  within  the  limits  of  the  Mo- 
rini.  The  name  Castellum  Menapiorum  in  the 
Table  cannot  be  right;  for  if  we  were  to  admit  that 
the  Menapii  extended  as  far  as  Cassel,  which  is  im- 
probable, we  should  not  expect  to  find  their  Castellum 
there;  and  it  is  just  the  place  where  we  might  expect 
to  find  the  Castellum  of  the  Morini.  [G.  L.] 
CASTELLUM  VALENTINIA'NI,  a fortress 
built  by  the  emperor  Valentinian,  on  the  river  Nicer. 
(Amm.  Marc,  xxviii.  2.)  Ammianus  relates  that, 
as  the  river  was  destroying  the  foundations  of  the 
fort,  the  emperor,  in  A.  D.  319,  caused  the  river  to 
be  led  in  a different  direction.  It  is  believed  that 
the  place  was  situated  between  Leckenheim  and 
Manheim.  (Wilhelm,  German,  p.  69;  Kreutzer, 
Zur  Gesch.  altrdm.  Kultur  am  Oberrhein,  p.  38, 
foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CASTHANAEA  (Kacr^amta,  Strab. ; ’Kaara.vaia, 
Lycophr.,  Steph.  B.,  Mel.,  et  alii : Eth.  Kaadaraios'),  a 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Pe- 
lium,  with  a temple  of  Aphrodite  Casthanitis.  It  is 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  in  his  account  of  the  terrible 
storm  which  the  fleet  of  Xerxes  experienced  off  this 
part  of  the  coast.  Leake  places  it  at  some  ruins,  near 
a small  port  named  Tamukhari.  It  was  from  this 
town  that  the  chesnut  tree,  which  still  abounds  on  the 
eastern  side  of  Mt.  Pelium,  derived  its  name  in  Greek 
and  the  modern  languages  of  Europe.  (Herod,  vii. 
183,  184;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  438,  443  ; Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16; 
Pomp.  Me],  ii.  3;  Lycophr.  907;  Nicandr.  Alexiph. 
271  ; Etym.  M.  s.  v Leake,  Northern  Greece 
vol.  iv.  p.  388.) 

o o 
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CA'STNIUM  (Koo-twov),  a mountain  at  Aspendus 
of  Pamphylia.  (Steph.  s.  v.')  [G.  L.] 

CASTO'LI  CAMPUS  (Ka(TTct)\oD  TreSiov').  Xe- 
nophon (^Anab.  i.  1.  § 2),  says  that  king  Arta- 
xerxes  appointed  his  brother  Cyrus  the  younger, 
commander  of  all  the  forces  that  muster  at  the  plain 
of  Castolus.  Stephanus  (s.t?.  KaarcaXov  ireSiou')  says 
that  Castolus  was  a city  of  Lydia,  and  that  the 
Ethnic  name  is  KaaraXios.  He  quotes  Xenophon, 
and  adds  after  KocttwAoC  Treblou  the  words  Aapiewu 
ws  'Eivo(t)u>i' : and  also,  “it  was  so  called  because 
the  Lydians  call  the  Dorians  Castoli all  which  is 
unintelligible.  It  does  not  appear  that  Stephanus 
could  get  his  information,  except  from  Xenophon, 
who  simply  says  of  the  place  what  has  been  stated 
above.  R'  there  were  any  meaning  in  the  remark  of 
Stephanus,  the  place  would  be  the  plain  of  the 
Dorians.  It  has  been  proposed  to  change  KacTTwAoG 
into  UaKTcoXov,  the  name  of  a branch  of  the  Hermus, 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  this  alteration.  The 
place  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA,  a station  on  the  Candavian  or  Egnatian 
way, — the  great  line  of  communication  by  land  be- 
tween Italy  and  the  East.  In  the  Antonine  Itineraiy 
it  is  fixed  at  12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  Je- 
rusalem Itinerary,  a place  called  Parembole,  which 
Cramer  (Anc.  Ch'eece,  vol.  i.  p.  83)  identifies  with 
the  Castra  of  Antoninus,  appears  at  a distance  of 
12  M.  P.  from  Heracleia.  In  the  first  of  the  two 
routes  which  tne  Antonine  Itinerary  gives  in  this 
part,  a place  called  Xicia  is  marked  at  1 1 M.  P 
from  Heracleia.  The  Peutinger  Tables  mention  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  assign  to  it  the  same 
distance.  Leake  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  313) 
considers  that  these  names,  Castra,  Parembole,  Nicia 
(Nicaca?  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  N'lKaia)  have  re- 
ference to  the  military  transactions  of  tlie  Romans 
in  Lyncestis,  who  not  many  years  after  those  events 
constructed  a road  which  passed  exactly  over  the 
scene  of  tlieir  former  achievements.  Castra  or  Pa- 
rembole, therefore,  indicates  the  first  encampment  of 
Sulpicius  on  the  Bevus  (Liv.  xxxi.  33),  and  Xicaea 
(Xicia)  the  place  where  he  obtained  the  advantage 
over  Philip’s  cavalry  near  Octoluphus,  which  was 
8 M.  P.  distant  from  the  first  encampment  (Liv. 
XXX.  36).  It  appears,  therefore,  that  Xicaea  (Nicia), 
Parembole  or  Castra,  and  Heracleia,  formed  a triangle 
of  which  the  sides  were  8, 1 1,  and  12  M.  P.  in  length; 
tliat  the  N.  route  from  Lychnidus  descended  upon 
Xicaea  or  Octoluphus,  and  the  two  S.  routes  upon  Pa- 
rembole or  Castra  on  the  river  Bevus.  [E.  B.  J.] 
CASTRA  ALA'TA,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
rendering  of  the  UTepwThv  arparor-^Bou  of  Ptolemy. 
It  is  twice  mentioned  by  this  author  (ii.  3.  § 13, 
viii.  3.  § 9),  and  by  him  only ; once  as  having  “ its 
longest  day  of  18  hours,  and  one-half,”  and  being 
“ distant  from  Alexandria  to  the  westward  2 hours 
and  one-sixth and  again,  as  being,  along  with 
Banatia,  Tameia,  and  Tuaesis,  one  of  tbe  four  towns 
of  the  Vacomagi, — these  lying  north  of  the  Cale- 
donians, and  north-east  of  the  Venicontes.  It  has 
been  variously  identified,  viz.  with  Tayne  in  Ross, 
with  Burghead  in  lilurray,  and  with  Edinburg. 
None  of  these  are  certain.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  CAECPLIA  (^Caceres),  a town  of  Lu- 
sitania, in  Spain,  on  the  high  road  from  Emerita  to 
Caesaraugusta,  46  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  20 
M.  P.  from  Tunnuh  (Alcmeta)  on  the  Tagus.  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  433.)  It  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Eme- 
rita, and  fonned  one  community  with  Norba  Cae- 
garea  (Phn.  iv.  22.  s.  35,  contributa  in  Norbam). 
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It  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the 
Caecilia  Gemellinum  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  5.  § 8,  KaiKiXia 
Teg^Wivov  ^ MereAXiva : Bivar.  ad  Dextri  Chron. 
p.  179,  ap.  Wesseling.  ad  Itin.  1.  c.).  [P.  S ] 

CASTRA  CORNE'LIA  (Mela.  i.  7.  § 2 ; Plin.  v. 
4.  § 3;  C.  Corneliana,  Caes.  B.C.  ii.  24,  25;  C. 
Scipionis,  Oros.  iv.  22 ; Kctarpa  KopvyAicov,  Peripl. 
ap.  Iriart.  p.  488 ; KopvrjX'iov  TrapeiJ.€o\'f],  Ptol.  iv. 
3.  § 6 ; 6 S/ciVicoj/os  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  44 : 

GhellaK),  a place  (locus,  Plin.  Z.c.)  on  the  E.  coast  of 
the  Carthaginian  territory  in  X.  Africa  (Zeugitana), 
which  derived  its  name  from  the  camp  established 
there  by  the  elder  Scipio  Africanus  immediately 
after  his  landing  in  Africa,  b.  c.  204.  It  is  fully 
described  by  Caesar,  in  his  narrative  of  Curio’s 
operations  against  Utica  (B.  C.  ii.  24,  25).  It  lay 
on  the  X.  side  of  the  Bagradas  (J/e/erJaA),  between 
the  river  and  Utica,  being  distant  from  the  latter 
place  a little  more  than  a mile  by  the  direct  road, 
which  was,  however,  subject  to  inundation  from  the 
sea,  and  then  the  route  made  a circuit  of  six  miles. 
The  site  of  the  camp  was  a straight  ridge,  jutting 
out  into  the  sea,  broken  and  rugged  on  both  its 
slopes,  but  the  less  steep  on  the  side  towards  Utica. 
(Comp.  Lucan,  iv.  589,  590,  where,  speaking  of 
Curio,  he  says; — 

“ Inde  petit  tumulos,  exesasque  undique  rupes, 
Antaei  quae  regna  vocat  non  vana  vetustas : ” 

the  last  line  appears  to  refer  to  some  legend  wdiich 
made  these  hills  the  tomb  of  Antaeus.)  In  this 
description  we  have  no  difficulty  in  recognizing,  in 
spite  of  great  physical  changes,  the  summit  of  a 
chain  of  hills  which  rise  up  to  the  height  of  from  50 
to  80  feet  above  the  alluvial  plain  formed  by  tbe 
Mejerdah  between  Utica  and  Carthage.  The  alter- 
ations made  by  the  deposits  of  the  Mejerdah  have 
left  this  ancient  promontory  some  distance  inland, 
and  have  so  changed  the  course  of  the  river,  that  it 
now  flows  between  Utica  (Bou-shater')  and  the 
Castra  (GhellaK),  instead  of  to  the  S.  of  the  latter. 
(See  Bagradas  and  the  map  under  Carthago.) 

The  unaccountable  neglect  of  the  Carthaginians, 
in  leaving  so  important  a point  undefended,  seems, 
however,  to  be  clearly  established.  Xot  the  least 
mention  is  made  of  any  town  or  fort  there ; and 
Scipio  establishes  his  camp  without  opposition.  So 
in  the  Roman  period  : Curio  finds  the  place  unoccu- 
pied ; and  Lucan  tells  us  that  the  traces  of  Scipio’s 
camp  were  just  discernible  in  his  time  (iv.  659 : en 
veteris  cernis  vestigia  valli).  An  obscure  passage 
in  Tertullian  (de  Pallio,  3)  is  supposed  to  give  a 
doubtful  indication  of  a town  or  village  having  grown 
up  and  been  already  destroyed  before  Ins  time.  Xo 
traces  of  ruins  is  now  found.  (Shaw,  Travels,  ^c. 
p.  150;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^c.,  p.  199.) 

CASTRA  EXPLORATO'RUM,  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned in  the  second  Itinerary  as  being  the  first 
station  between  the  Vallum  and  Rutupium,  distant 
12  miles  from  Blatum  Bulgiurn,  and  12  from  Lugu- 
vallum  ( Carlisle).  Netherby  best  meets  these  con- 
ditions. [R.  G.  L.] 

CASTRA  HAXXTBALIS,  a town  or  port  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  situated  on  the 
Gulf  of  Scyllacium,  at  the  point  where  the  two  bays, 
the  Sinus  Terinaeus  and  Scyllacinus,  approach  near- 
est to  one  another,  so  that  the  isthmus  between  them 
is  the  narrowest  part  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15; 
Solin.  ii.  § 23.)  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that 
the  place  derived  its  origin  from  having  been  a per- 
manent station  of  Hannibal  during  the  latter  years 
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of  the  Second  Punic  War,  when  he  was  shut  up 
within  the  Bruttian  peninsula;  but  we  have  no  men- 
tion of  it  in  the  history  of  that  period.  It  has, 
however,  been  suggested  that  the  Castra  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  7 : “ Castrorum  portorium,  quo  in 
loco  nunc  oppidum  est  ”)  as  a seaport,  without  indi- 
cating its  locality,  may  probably  be  the  place  in 
question;  and  that  the  small  colony  of  300  settlers 
was  established  there  soon  after  the  Second  Punic 
War  (b.c.  199),  with  a view  to  retain  it  in  being, 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  236.)  It  subsequently  appears 
to  have  served  as  the  seaport  of  Scyllacium,  where  a 
more  considerable  Roman  colony  was  established  in 
B.  c,  122.  (Zumpt,  1.  c.;  Mommsen,  in  Berichte  der 
Sdchsisch.  Gesellschaft  der  Wiss.  1849,  p.  49,  foil.) 
Its  name  is  still  found  under  the  corrupt  form  “ Anni- 
bali  ” in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it  36  M.  P.  from 
the  Lacinian  Promontory.  ( Tab.  Pent.  The  other 
distances  are  evidently  corrupt.)  Its  exact  site  has 
not  been  determined,  but  it  was  probably  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Corace.  Earlier 
topographers  had  placed  it  at  a spot  now  called  Le 
Castelle,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of  the  Gulf 
of  Squillace;  but  this  is  inconsistent  with  Pliny’s 
statement,  though  it  would  accord  better  with  the 
accounts  of  Hannibal’s  operations  in  Bruttium,  which 
represent  him  as  generally  making  his  headquarters 
near  Crotona  and  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  (Liv. 
xxviii.  46,  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19,  20;  Barrius,  de  Sit. 
Calabr.  iv.  4;  Roinanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  185.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CASTRA  HE'RCULIS.  This  is  one  of  the  seven 
places  on  the  frontier  of  the  Rhine  which  Julian  re- 
paired; and  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  who  enumerates 
them,  places  Castra  Herculis  first,  and  Bingium 
(^Bingen)  last.  [Bingium.]  From  this  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
Itins.  place  it  there.  [Carvo.]  Castra  Herculis 
may  be  Hervelt.  [G.  L.] 

CASTRA  NOVA.  [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  POSTUMIA'NA,  a fortified  hill  4 M.  P. 
from  Attegua  and  Ucubis,  in  Hispania  Baetica. 
(^Bell.  Hisp.  8 : Attegua.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTRA  PYRRHI,  a place  in  Greek  Illyiia  near 
the  river  Aous,  is  placed  by  Leake  at  Ostanitza^ 
where,  however,  there  are  no  remains  of  antiquity. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  i.  pp. 
387,  396.) 

CASTRA  TRAJANA.  [Dacia.] 

CASTRA  VETERA  or  VETERA,  as  Ptolemy 
(ii.  9)  and  others  call  it,  a Roman  camp  near  the 
Lower  Rhine,  in  Germania  Inferior,  which  was 
f(u-med  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  for  when  Germani- 
cus  was  in  those  parts  (a.d.  14),  Vetera  was  the 
station  of  the  mutinous  fifth  and  twenty-first  legions 
(Tacit.  Ann.  i.  48).  Indeed,  it  appears  from  Taci- 
tus (^Hist.  iv.  23),  that  Augustus  had  considered 
this  to  be  a good  post  for  keeping  the  Germaniae  in 
check;  and  during  the  long  period  of  peace  that  had 
existed  when  Civilis,  with  the  Batavi  and  Germans, 
attacked  the  place,  a town  had  grown  up  at  a short 
distance  from  the  camp.  (^Hist.  iv.  22.)  Part  of 
the  camp  was  on  rising  ground,  and  part  in  the  plain. 
Civilis  here  blockaded  two  legions  that  had  escaped 
thither  after  being  defeated  by  him.  The  Romans 
in  the  camp  of  Vetera  finally  surrendered  to  Civdlis 
(a.d.  70),  who  afterwards  posted  himself  there  as  a 
safe  position  against  the  attack  of  Cerialis.  Vetera 
w'as  protected  by  the  wide  and  swampy  plains,  and  Ci- 
vilis had  carried  a mole  into  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  the  water  back  and  flooding  the  adjacent 
grounds.  The  place  was,  therefore,  near  the  Rhine, 
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in  some  spot  where  there  is  an  elevation  in  the  midst 
of  a level  country.  It  is  placed  in  the  table  at  the 
distance  of  13  M.  P.  from  Asciburgia  (^Asburg'). 
D’Anville  places  Vetera  at  Xanten  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces of  Prussia,  near  the  Rhine,  on  the  left  bank, 
and  the  eminence  he  supposes  to  be  Vorstenberg, 
where  Roman  antiquities  have  been  found.  This 
position  seems  to  be  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one 
than  Biiderich,  in  an  angle  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to 
Wesel,  where  some  geographers  fix  Vetera.  This 
important  post  was  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
legions,  w’hile  the  Romans  were  in  the  possession  of 
these  parts.  [G  L.] 

CASTRIMOE'NIUM,  a town  of  Latium,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Alban  hills  about  12  miles  from  Rome, 
now  called  Marino.  It  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  in  ancient  times  a place  of  importance,  but  we 
learn  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a 
colony  under  Sulla,  and  that  its  territory  was  again 
assigned  to  military  occupants  by  Nero.  (^Lib.  Colon. 
p.  233.)  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Castrimonienses 
among  the  Latin  towns  still  existing  in  his  time  (iii. 
5.  s.  9.  § 68);  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  Mu- 
nienses  enumerated  by  him  among  the  extinct  “ po- 
puli  ” of  Latium  (lb.  § 69),  are  the  same  people, 
and  that  we  should  read  Moenienses.  If  this  be  so, 
the  name  was  probably  changed  when  the  colony  of 
Sulla  was  established  there,  at  which  time  we  are 
told  that  the  city  was  fortified  (oppidum  lege  Sul- 
lana  est  munitum,  Lib.  Colon.  1.  c.).  The  form 
Castrimonium  is  found  both  in  Pliny  and  the  Liber 
Colon. ; but  we  learn  the  correct  name  to  have  been 
Castrimoenium  from  inscriptions,  which  also  attest 
its  municipal  rank  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gru- 
ter,  Inscr.  p.  397.  3;  Orelli, /aacr.  1393).  The 
discovery  of  these  inscriptions  near  the  modern  city 
of  Marino,  renders  it  almost  certain  that  this  occu- 
pies the  site  of  Castrimocnium  : it  stands  on  a 
nearly  isolated  knoll,  connected  with  the  Alban  hills, 
about  3 miles  from  Albano,  on  the  road  to  Frascati. 
(Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  315 ; Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.310.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  ALBUM.  [Ilici.] 

CASTRUM  INUI,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the 
foundation  of  which  is  ascribed  by  Virgil  to  the 
Alban  kings.  {Aen.  vi.  772.)  No  mention  of  it  is 
found  in  any  historical  or  geographical  writer,  and 
Pliny  does  not  even  include  it  in  his  list  of  the  ex- 
tinct cities  of  Latium ; but  it  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  by  the  Roman  poets.  Silius  Italicus  assigns  it  to 
the  Rutuli,  and  Ovid  places  it  on  the  coast  between 
Antium  and  Lavinium.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  361 ; Ovid, 
Met.  XV.  727.)  Both  these  writers  call  it  Castrum 
simply,  Virgil  being  the  only  author  who  has  pre- 
served its  full  name.  It  is  clear  that  the  town  had 
ceased  to  exist  at  a very  early  period,  which  may 
account  for  the  error  of  Servius  (ad  Aen.  1.  c.)  and 
Rutilius  (/tin.  i.  232),  who  have  confounded  it  with 
Castrum  Novum  on  the  coast  of  Etruria.  But  it 
left  its  name  to  the  adjoining  district,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  Martial  under  the  name  of  the  “ Castrana 
rura,”  as  a tract  noted,  like  the  adjacent  Ardea,  for 
its  insalubrity.  (Mart.  iv.  60.  1 : where,  however, 
some  editions  read  Paestana.)  The  passage  of  Ovid 
is  the  only  clue  to  its  position.  Nibby  supposes  it 
to  have  occupied  a height  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
little  river  called  Fosso  dell’  Incastro,  w^hich  flows 
by  Ardea,  immediately  above  its  mouth ; a plausible 
conjectm-e,  which  is  all  that  can  be  looked  for  in  such 
a case.  (Nibby,  vol.  i.  p.  440.)  [E.H.B.J 

CASTRUM  MINERVAE,  a tWn  or  fortress  on 
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the  coast  of  Calabria,  between  Hydruntum  and  the 
lapygian  Promontory.  It  derived  its  name  from  an 
ancient  temple  of  Minerva,  of  which  Strabo  speaks 
(vi.  p.  281)  as  having  been  formerly  very  wealthy. 
This  is  evidently  the  same  which  Virgil  mentions  as 
meeting  the  eyes  of  Aeneas  on  his  first  approach  to 
Italy : he  describes  the  temple  itself  as  standing  on 
a hill,  with  a secure  port  immediately  below  it. 
(Aera.  iii.  531,  foil.,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.)  Dionysius 
gives  the  same  account;  (i.  51)  he  calls  the  spotr^ 
KaKovixevov  ’A9r)va7oi',  and  says  that  it  was  a pro- 
montory with  a port  adjacent  to  it,  to  which  Aeneas 
gave  the  name  of  the  Port  of  Venus  (Aj^V  'A<ppo- 
Slrrjs),  but  he  adds  that  it  was  only  fit  for  summer 
anchorage  (^^epivhs  hp/xos'),  so  that  it  is  evident  we 
must  not  take  Virgil’s  description  too  literally.  No 
mention  is  found  either  in  Strabo  or  Dionysius  of  a 
town  on  the  spot ; but  Varro  (as  cited  by  Probus, 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  31)  distinctly  speaks  of  Castrum 
Minervae  as  a town  (oppidum)  founded  by  Idome- 
neus  at  the  same  time  with  Uria  and  other  cities  of 
the  Sallentines.  It  seems  to  have  been  but  an  in- 
considerable place  under  the  Romans;  but  the  Tabula 
marks  the  “ Castra  Minervae  ” at  the  distance  of 
8 M.  P.  south  of  Hydruntum ; and  there  is  every 
probability  that  the  modern  town  of  Castro,  which 
stands  on  a rocky  eminence  near  the  sea-shore,  about 
10  Roman  miles  S.  of  Otranto,  occupies  the  site  in 
question.  There  is  a little  cove  or  bay  immediately 
belo^v  it,  which  answers  to  the  expressions  of  Dio- 
nysius : though  the  little  port  now  called  Porto  Ba- 
disco,  more  than  5 miles  further  north,  would  corre- 
spond better  with  the  descnption  of  Virgil. 

The  spot  is  called  by  the  geographer  of  Ravenna 
“ Minervium,”  and  hence  some  modern  writers  (Man- 
ner!, Forbiger)  have  been  led  to  regard  this  as  the 
colony  of  Minervium,  established  by  the  Romans  in 
n.c.  123.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  But  it  is  now  well 
e.stablished  that  that  name  was  only  a new  desig- 
nation for  the  previously  existing  city  of  Scylacium. 
IjScYLACIUM.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  NOVUM.  1.  (^Kaarpov  v4ou,'Pto].: 
Eth.  Castronovani,  Inscr.'),  a city  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Etruria,  between  Pyrgi  and  Centumcellae.  We 
have  no  account  of  it  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a 
Roman  colony  there,  and  from  the  name  we  may 
presume  that  this  was  a new  foundation,  and  that 
there  was  no  Etruscan  town  previously  existing  on 
the  site.  But  the  period  at  which  this  colony  was 
established  is  unknown;  we  first  find  it  mentioned 
in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3),  in  b.c.  191,  as  one  of  the  “co- 
loniae  maritimae,”  together  with  Fregenae,  Pyrgi, 
Ostia,  and  other  places  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
There  can  therefore  be  no  doubt  that  the  Tuscan 
town  is  here  meant,  and  not  the  one  of  the  same 
name  in  Picenum.  !Mela,  Phny,  and  Ptolemy  all 
mention  it  as  one  of  the  towns  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
but  it  had  in  their  time  lost  its  character  of  a colony, 
in  common  with  its  neighbours  Fregenae,  Pyrgi,  and 
Graviscae.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Mela,  ii.  4 ; Ptol.  iii. 
1.  §4.)  Yet  we  find  it  termed,  in  an  inscription 
of  the  third  century,  “Colonia  Julia  Castro  Novo” 
(Orell.  Imcr.  1009),  as  if  it  had  received  a fresh 
colony  under  Caesar  or  Augustus.  Its  name  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  291,  301 ; 
Jtin.  Marit.  p.  498);  but  in  the  time  of  Rutilius  it 
had  fallen  into  complete  decay,  and  only  its  ruins 
were  visible,  which  that  author  erroneously  identifies 
with  the  Castrum  Inui  of  Virgil.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i. 
227 — 232.)  Servius  appears  to  have  fallen  into  the 
same  mistake  {ad  Aen.  vi.  776),  The  site  of  Cas- 
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trum  Novum  seems  to  have  been  correctly  fixed  by 
Cluver  at  a place  called  Torre  di  Chiaruccia,  about 
5 miles  S.  of  Civita  Vecchia  (Centumcellae),  — 
where  considerable  remains  of  it  were  still  visible, — 
though  this  distance  is  less  than  that  given  in  the 
Itineraries.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  488 ; D’Anville,  Anal. 
Geogr.  de  Vltalie,  pp.  122,  123.) 

2.  {Kaarpo'ivoovv,  Strab. ; Kaarpor,  Ptol.),  a 
city  on  the  sea-coast  of  Picenum,  which  was,  as  well 
as  the  preceding,  a Roman  colony.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  this  is  the  Castrum,  the  foundation 
of  which  as  a colony  is  mentioned  both  by  Livy  and 
Velleius,  though  there  is  much  discrepancy  between 
them  as  to  the  date.  The  latter  represents  Firmum 
and  Castrum  as  founded  at  the  beginning  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  while  Livy  assigns  Castrum  to  the 
same  period  with  Sena  and  Adria,  about  B.c.  282. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xi.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14;  Madvig,  de  Colon. 
pp.  265,  299.)  No  subsequent  mention  of  it  is 
found  as  a colony,  the  Castrum  Novum  of  which  the 
name  occurs  in  Livy  (xxxvi.  3)  as  a “ colonia  mari- 
tima,”  being  evidently,  as  already  observed,  the 
Tuscan  town  of  the  name.  But  it  is  mentioned 
among  the  maritime  towns  of  Picenum  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  and  we  learn  from  the  Liber 
Coloniarum  (p.  226)  that  its  territory,  the  “ ager 
Castranus,”  was  portioned  out  to  fresh  colonists 
under  Augustus,  though  it  did  not  resume  the  rank 
of  a colony.  The  Itineraries  place  it  12  M.P.  from 
Castrum  Truentinum,  and  15  from  Adria  (^Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  101,  308,  313),  from  which  we  may  infer  that 
it  was  situated  near  Giulia  Nuova,  a little  to  the  N. 
of  the  river  Tordino,  the  Batinus  of  Pliny.  It  pro- 
bably occupied  the  site  of  the  now  deserted  town  of 
S.  Flaviano,  near  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  below 
the  modem  town  of  Giulia  Nuova,  the  foundation  of 
which  dates  only  from  the  fifteenth  century.  (D’An- 
ville, Anal.  Geogr.  de  lltalie,  p.  181;  Romanelli, 
vol.  iii.  p.  303.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  TRUENTFNUM,  called  also  TRU- 
ENTUM,  from  the  name  of  the  river  on  which  it 
stood  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Troento  civitas,  Itin.  Ant. 
p.  101),  was  a maritime  city  of  Picenum,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Truentus  {Tronto').  From 
the  name  it  would  appear  to  have  been  a Roman 
town,  though  we  have  no  account  of  its  settlement, 
and  it  certainly  never  ranked  as  a colony.  But  ac- 
cording to  Pliny  there  was  a town  previously  exist- 
ing cm  the  spot,  which  was  a Liburnian  settlement, 
and  the  only  one  of  that  people  still  remaining  in 
Italy.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  Castrum  Truentinum  is  men- 
tioned during  the  Civil  Wars  as  one  of  the  places 
occupied  by  Caesar  during  his  advance  through  Pi- 
cenum from  Ariminum  (Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12.  B); 
but  this  is  the  only  occasion  on  which  its  name  oc- 
curs in  history.  Its  territory  (the  “ ager  Truenti- 
nus  ”)  was  among  those  portioned  out  by  Augustus 
{Lih.  Colon,  p.  226);  and  its  continued  existence 
throughout  the  Roman  empire  is  attested  by  the 
geographers  and  the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  434;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  308, 
313;  Tab.  PeutI)  All  authorities  agree  in  placing 
it  near  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  but  its  exact  site 
has  not  been  determined.  D’Anville  placed  it  at 
Monte  Brandone,  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  river,  a 
short  distance  from  the  sea;  but  according  to  Roma- 
nelli some  vestiges  of  it  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tronto,  at  a spot  called  Torre  di  Mar  ‘ 
tin  Sicuro.  (D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  Utah  p 
169;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  294.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASTRUM  VERGIUM.  [Bergistani.] 


CASTULO. 

CA'STULO  (KacrraAdiu,  Polyb.,  Strab.  &c.,  con- 
tracted into  KocttAwi/,  Pint.  Seri.  3,  and  vrr.  to 
Strabo;  KacTovKctiV,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 59,  and  vrr. 
to  Strabo ; KaaToXwv,  Appian.  Hisp.  1 6 ; Castu- 
lonensis;  Cazlona').  the  chief  city  of  the  Oretani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  and  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  S.  of  Spain.  (Ptol.  1.  c. ; Arte- 
midor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. ; Strab.  iii.  p.  152,  where  the 
words  KaX  'Clp'ia  are  supposed  by  Ukert  to  be  a later 
addition ; see  Oretani  : Plutarch,  1.  c.,  assigns  it  to 
the  Celtiberi.)  It  lay  very  near  the  boundary  of 
Baetica  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166),  on  the  upper  course  of 
the  Baetis  (Strabo,  iii.  p.  152,  observes  that  above 
Corduba,  towards  Castulo,  eVl  KaarXwvos,  the  river 
was  not  navigable),  and  on  the  great  Eoman  road 
from  Carthago  Nova  to  Corduba.  (Strab.  p.  160.) 
It  stood  at  the  junction  of  four  roads,  one  leading  to 
Carthago  Nova,  from  which  it  was  distant  203  M.P. : 
two  others  to  Corduba,  the  distances  being  respectively 
99  M.P.  and  78  M.  P. ; and  the  fourth  to  Malaca, 
the  distance  being  291  M.P.  As  to  the  places  near 
it,  it  was  22  M.  P.  from  Mentesa  Bastia,  20  M.  P. 
from  Iliturgis,  32  M.  P.  from  Uciex.sis,  and  35 

M. P.  from  Tugia  (^Ttin.  Ant.  pp.  396,  402,  403, 
404).  A further  indication  of  its  position  is  given 
by  the  fact,  twice  stated  by  Polybius,  that  Baecula 
was  in  its  neighbourhood.  (Polyb.  x.  38,  xi.  20.) 
Again,  it  was  near  the  silver -mines  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  abounding  in  the  mountains  along  the 

N.  side  of  the  Baetis  (^Guadalquivir^ ^ and  the  term 
Saltus  Castulonensis  seems  to  have  been  the 
general  name  of  a considerable  portion  of  that  chain. 
(Polyb.  ll.  cc.;  Liv.  xxii.  20,  xxvi.  20,  xxvii.  20; 
Cic.  Ep.  ad  Earn.  x.  31;  Strab.  iii.  p.  142:  there 
were  also  lead- mines  near  Castulo,  p.  148:  Caesar, 
B.  C.  i.  38,  speaks  of  the  Saltus  Castulonensis  as  di- 
viding the  upper  valleys  of  the  Anas  and  the  Baetis : 
it  corresponds  to  the  Sierra  de  Cazorla,  or  E.  paid 
of  the  Sierra  Morena.')  All  the  evidence  respecting 
its  site  points  to  the  small  place  still  called  Cazlona*^ 
about  half  a league  from  Linares,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Guadalimar,  a little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Guadalquivir;  and  the  site  is  further  identified 
by  ruins  with  inscriptions,  and  by  the  mutilated 
sculptures  frequently  found  there.  “At  Palazuelos 
are  the  supposed  I'uins  of  the  palace  of  Himilce,  the 
rich  wife  of  Hannibal,”  who  was  a native  of  Castulo 
(Liv.  xxiv.  41 ; Sil.  Ital.  iii.  97);  and  “the  fine 
fountain  of  Linares  is  supposed  to  be  a remnant  of 
the  Roman  work  which  was  connected  with  Castulo.” 
The  mines  of  copper  and  lead  close  to  the  place  are 
still  very  productive  ; and  in  the  hills  N.  of  Linares, 
the  ancient  silver-mines  called  Los  Pozos  de  Anibal 
may  not  improbably  have  preserved  the  memory  of 
the  rich  mine  which  Hannibal  is  known  to  have  pos^ 
sessed  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been  conjectured  to 
have  come  to  him  through  his  wife.  (Plin.  xxxiii. 
3 1 ; Morales,  Antig.  pp.  58 — 62  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol. 
vii.  p.  136,  vol.  V.  pp.  4,40;  YoxA,HandhooTc,  p,  166.) 

The  valley  of  Cazlona  has  also  a certain  resem- 
blance to  that  on  the  side  of  Parnassus  above  Delphi, 
which  is  evidently  referred  to  in  the  epithet  applied 
to  it  by  Silius  ItMicus  (iii.  392,  “ Fulget  praecipuis 
Parnasia  Castulo  signis  ”),  and  in  the  tradition, 
preserved  by  the  same  poet,  that  its  first  inhabitants 

* Reichard  and  others,  who  identify  it  with  Cor- 
zorla,  E.  of  Jaen,  seem  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
idea  that  Strabo  (lii.  p.  142)  placed  it  near  the 
source  of  the  Baetis,  whereas  his  language  refers 
only  to  the  upper  course  of  the  river. 
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(hence  called  Castalii)  were  colonists  from  Phocis 
(iii.  97,  foil.:  whether  the  name  of  the  place  was 
derived  from  the  tradition  or  aided  its  invention,  can 
hardly  be  determined).  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a 
mountain  of  the  Sierra  Morena  which  has  two 
summits,  with  a narrow  valley  between,  through 
which  the  Guadalimar  flows,  and  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  is  a spring,  like  that  of  Castalia  on  Par- 
nassus. (Morales,  p.  59.) 

The  close  alliance  of  Castulo  with  the  Cartha- 
ginians, implied  in  the  circumstance  of  Hannibal’s 
marriage,  did  not  prevent  its  revolt  to  the  Romans, 
at  the  time  of  the  successes  of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio,  in 
the  Second  Punic  War,  b.  c.  213  (Liv.  xxiv.  41). 
P.  Scipio  seems  to  have  made  Castulo  his  head- 
quarters, and  was  slain  under  its  walls  (Appian. 
Hisp.  16),  his  brother’s  fate  following  only  29  days 
later,  and  at  no  great  distance,  b.  c.  212  (Liv.  xxv. 
36).  Upon  this,  Castulo,  and  its  neighbour  Illiturgi 
(maxime  insignes  et  magnitudine  et  noxa,  Liv. 
xxviii.  19),  besides  other  smaller  cities,  returned  to 
the  Punic  alliance ; and  their  punishment  was  one 
of  young  P.  Scipio’s  first  acts  after  the  Carthaginians 
were  expelled  from  Spain,  b.  c.  206  (that  is,  as  we 
have  a story  in  Livy’s  somewhat  doubtful  version). 
Illiturgi  was  sacked  with  the  last  extremities  of 
military  cmelty ; but  the  Spaniards  in  Castulo, 
warned  by  the  example,  and  less  obnoxious  for  the 
manner  of  their  revolt,  hoped  to  make  their  peace 
by  a voluntary  surrender  of  their  city  and  of  its 
Punic  garrison,  and  their  submission  purchased  a 
fate  so  little  milder  than  that  of  Illiturgi  that  Livy 
seems  to  labour  in  shading  off  the  due  gradation. 
(Liv.  xxviii.  19,  20.) 

Under  the  Roman  empire,  Castulo  was  a muni- 
cipium,  with  the  jus  Latinum,  belonging  to  the 
conventus  of  New  Carthage ; and  its  inhabitants 
were  called  Caesari  venales.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter.  pp.  323,  no.  12,  325,  no.  2.)  Its 
coins  all  belong  to  the  period  of  its  independence : 
they  resemble  those  of  the  ancient  cities  of  Baetica 
(to  which,  in  fact,  the  city  naturally  belonged, 
though  politically  assigned  to  Tarraconensis)  : their 
usual  type  is  a winged  sphinx  (Florez,  Med.  de 
Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  342,  vol.  iii.  p.  44 ; Mionnet-,  vol.  i. 
p.  37,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  74;  Sestini,  p.  128  ; Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  p.  44.) 

It  is  not  quite  certain  whether  the  Castax 
(Kao-ral)  of  Appian  (Hisp.  32)  is  meant  for  Cas- 
tulo. (Comp.  Liv.  xxiv.  41  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kacrral; 
Wesseling.  ad  Itin.  Ant.  p.  403  ; Schweighauser,  ad 
Appian.  p.  242.)  [P.  S.] 

CASTULONENSIS  SALTUS.  [Castulo.] 

CASUA'RIA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Darantasia  (Moutiers  en  Ta- 
rentaise')  to  Geneva.  It  is  24  M.  P.  from  Daran- 
tasia to  Casuaria,  which  D’Anville  fixes  near  the 
source  of  a small  river  called  La  Chaise,  and  in  the 
canton  of  Ceserieux,  which  seems  to  be  the  name 
Casuaria.  From  Casuaria  the  road  is  continued 
through  Bautae  [Bautae]  to  Geneva.  [G.  L.] 

CASUARII.  [Chasnari.] 

CASUENTUS,  a river  of  Lucania,  mentioned 
only  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  places  it  between 
the  Acalandrus  and  Metapontum.  It  is  evidently 
the  river  now  called  Basiento,  a considerable  stream, 
which  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  Bradanus  (Bra- 
dano'),  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Tarentum  about 
5 miles  from  the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  a short 
distance  S.  of  the  site  of  Metapontum.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CASUS  (Koaos:  Eth.  Kdcnos),  an  island  between 
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Carpathus  and  Crete,  is,  according  to  Strabo,  70 
stadia  from  Carpathus,  250  from  Cape  Sammonium 
in  Crete,  and  is  itself  80  stadia  in  circumference. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  489.)  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  makes  it 
7 M.  P.  from  Carpathus,  and  30  M.  P.  from  Sammo- 
nium. It  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (/Z.  ii.  676).  It 
is  said  to  have  been  formerly  called  Amphe  (Achne) 
and  Astrabe ; and  it  was  supposed  in  antiquity  that 
the  name  of  Mt.  Casium  in  Syria  was  derived  from 
this  island.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  Kdcros,  Kdcnoj^ ; Plin. 
V.  31.  s.  36.) 

Casus  has  been  visited  by  Boss,  who  describes  it 
as  consisting  of  a single  ridge  of  momitains  of  con- 
siderable height.  On  the  N.  and  W.  sides  there  are 
several  rocks  and  small  islands,  which  Strabo  calls 
(1.  c.)  al  Kacriwv  vrjaoi.  Boss  found  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  town,  which  was  also  called  Casus,  in 
the  interior  of  the  island,  at  the  village  of  Polm  (a 
diminutive  instead  of  IldAiov  or  IloAtSioi/).  The 
ancient  port-town  was  at  JEmporeion,  where  Boss 
also  discovered  some  ancient  remains : among  others, 
ruins  of  sepulchral  chambers,  partly  built  in  the 
earth.  He  found  no  autonomous  coins,  since  the 
island  was  probably  always  dependent  either  upon  Cos 
or  Bhodes.  In  the  southern  part  of  the  island  there 
is  a small  and  fertile  plain  sm'rounded  by  mountains, 
called  Argos,  a name  which  it  has  retained  from  the 
most  ancient  times.  We  find  also  an  Argos  in  Ca- 
lymna  and  Nisyrus.  Before  the  Greek  revolution. 
Casus  contained  a population  of  7500  souls;  and 
though  during  the  war  with  the  Turks  it  was  at  one 
time  almost  deserted,  its  population  now  amounts  to 
5000.  Its  inhabitants  possessed,  in  1843,  as  many 
as  7 5 large  merchant  vessels,  and  a great  part  of  the 
commerce  of  the  Christian  subjects  in  Turkey  was 
in  their  hands.  (Boss,  JReiscn  in  den  Griech.’Inseln, 
vol.  hi.  p.  32,  seq.) 

CASYSTES  (Kao-yo-TTjs),  a port  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644),  whose  description  proceeds  from  south  to 
north,  after  describing  Teos,  says,  “ before  you  come 
to  Erythrae,  first  is  Gerae,  a small  city  of  the 
Teians,  then  Corycus,  a lofty  mountain,  and  a 
harbour  under  it,  Casystes ; and  another  harbour 
called  Erythras”  (see  Groskurd’s  Transl.  vol.  hi. 
p.  24,  25,  and  notes).  It  is  probably  the  Cyssus  of 
Livy  (xxxvi.  43),  the  port  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Antiochus  sailed  (b.  c.  191)  before  the  naval 
engagement  in  which  the  king  was  defeated  by 
Eumenes  and  the  Bomans.  Leake  supposes  this 
port  to  be  Latzdta,  the  largest  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  [G.  L.] 

CATABANI  (KaraSaveis),  a people  of  Arabia, 
named  by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  and  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
768),  and  placed  by  the  latter  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  i.  e.,  on  the  east  of  the  Straits  of  Bah-el- 
Mandeb,  and  west  of  the  Chatramotitae.  Their  ca- 
pital was  Catabania,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Bana 
of  Ptolemy.  Forster  takes  the  name  to  be  simply 
the  classical  inversion  of  Beni  Kahtan,  the  great 
tribe  which  mainly  peoples,  at  this  day,  Central  and 
Southern  Arabia  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  155,  more 
fully  proved  in  vol.  i.  pp.  83,  84,  131,  132),  and 
finds  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  patriarch  Jok- 
tan  (^Gen.  x.  25,  26),  the  recognised  father  of  the 
primitive  tribes  of  Arabia  (75.  i.  p.  77).  [G.  W.] 

CATACECAU'MENE  (n  KaraKeKovnivT],  or 
“the  burnt  country”),  a tract  in  Asia  Minor, 
Strabo  (p.  628),  after  describing  Philadelphia,  says, 
“ Next  is  the  country  called  Catacecaumene,  which 
is  about  500  stadia  in  length,  and  400  in  width, 
whether  we  must  call  it  Mysia  or  Maeonia,  for  it  is 
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called  both  names.  It  is  all  without  trees,  except 
the  vine,  which  produces  the  wine  called  Catace- 
caumenites,  which  is  inferior  in  quality  to  none  of 
the  wines  that  are  in  repute.  The  surface  of  the 
plain  country  is  of  ashes,  but  the  mountainous  part 
is  rocky,  and  black,  as  if  it  had  been  burnt.”  Be- 
jecting  certain  fanciful  conjectures  the  geographer 
concludes  that  this  appearance  had  been  caused  by 
internal  fires,  which  were  then  quenched.  He  adds, 
“ three  pits,  or  cavities,  are  pointed  out,  which  they 
call  blast-holes  ((pvaai),  about  40  stadia  from  one 
another ; rough  hills  rise  above  them,  which  it  is 
probable  have  been  piled  up  from  the  liquid  matter 
that  was  ejected.”  Strabo  correctly  distinguishes 
the  ashes  or  cinders  of  this  country  from  the  hard 
rugged  lava. 

The  volcanic  region  is  traversed  by  the  upper 
Hermus,  and  contains  the  modern  town  of  Koula. 
There  are  three  cones,  which  are  more  recent  than 
others.  They  are  about  five  miles  apart,  and  answer 
to  Strabo’s  description.  They  are  “ three  remark- 
able black  conical  hills  of  scoriae  and  ashes,  all  with 
deep  craters,  and  well  defined.  From  each  of  them  a 
sea  of  black  vesicular  lava  has  flowed  forth,  bursting 
out  at  the  foot  of  the  cones,  and  after  encircling 
their  bases,  rushing  down  the  inclined  surface  of  the 
country  through  pre-existing  hollows  and  valleys, 
until  it  has  reached  the  bed  of  the  Hennus,  flowing 
from  E,  to  W.  to  the  north  of  the  volcanic  hills  ” 
(Hamilton).  The  cones,  and  their  lava  streams, 
seem  to  be  of  comparatively  recent  origin  ; the  sur- 
faces are  not  decomposed,  and  contrast  with  the  rich 
surrounding  vegetation.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
cones,  Kara  Devlit,  near  Koula,  is  2,500  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  500  feet  above  the  town  of  Koula. 
The  second  is  seven  miles  distant  from  this  cone  to 
the  west,  in  the  centre  of  a large  plain.  The  crater 
of  this  cone  is  perfect.  In  a ridge  between  these 
two  cones  is  a bed  of  crystalline  limestone,  which 
has  been  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  lava  stream. 
The  third,  and  most  westeidy  of  these  recent  craters, 
has  a cone  consisting  chiefly  of  loose  cinders,  scoriae 
and  ashes ; and  the  crater,  which  is  the  best  preserved 
of  the  three,  is  about  half  a mile  in  circumference, 
and  300  or  400  feet  deep.  These  three  craters  lie  in 
a straight  line  in  the  tract  of  country  between  the 
Hermus  and  its  branch  the  Cogamus.  Sti'eams  of 
lava  have  issued  from  all  these  cones;  and  the 
stream  from  this  third  crater,  after  passing  through  a 
narrow  opening  in  the  hills,  has  made  its  way  into  the 
valley  of  the  Hermus,  and  run  down  the  narrow  bed 
until  it  has  emerged  into  the  great  plain  of  Sardis. 
There  are  numerous  cones  of  an  older  period,  and 
lavas  that  lie  beneath  those  of  the  more  recent 
period.  This  country  still  produces  good  wine. 

Major  Keppel  found  at  Koula  an  inscription  with 
the  name  ’M.-qioves,  said  to  have  been  brought  from 
Megne,  which  lies  between  the  second  cone  and  the 
most  westerly ; and  Hamilton  saw  there  a large 
stone  built  into  the  walls  of  a mosque  with  Maiwvuv 
in  rude  characters.  The  country,  as  we  learn  from 
Strabo,  was  called  Maeonia,  and  there  was  a town 
of  the  same  name,  which  Megne  may  represent. 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  (fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  136,  ii.  p.l31 
&c.)  [G,  L.] 

CATADUPA.  [Nilus.] 

CATAEA  (Karaia,  Arrian,  Tnd.  37),  an  island 
on  the  western  hmit  of  Carmania,  about  12  miles 
from  the  shore.  It  was,  according  to  Arrian,  low 
and  desert;  a character  which  it  still  retains,  accord- 
ing to  Thevenot,  though  more  modem  authorilies 
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(cited  by  Vincent)  speak  of  its  beauty  and  fertility. 
Nearchus  found  it  uninhabited,  but  frequented  by 
visitors  from  the  Continent,  who  annually  brought 
goats  there,  and,  consecrating  them  to  Venus  and 
Mercury,  left  them  to  run  wild.  Hence  the  proba- 
bility that  it  is  the  same  island  which  is  called 
Aphrodisias  by  Pliny  (vi.  28),  the  situation  of  which  is 
still  further  determined  by  his  adding  “ inde  Persidis 
initiumr  Perhaps  the  ancient  name  is  preserved  in 
the  modem  Keish  or  Ken.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of 
Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  362 ; Ouseley,  Travels  in  the 
East,  i.  p.  270.)  [V.] 

CATALAUNI  or  CATELAUNI.  The  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  mentions  the  Civitas  Catalaunomm 
among  the  cities  of  the  Provincia  of  Belgica  Se- 
cunda,  and  between  the  Civitas  Suessionum  and  the 
Civitas  Veromanduorum.  Aurelian  defeated  Tetri- 
cus  “ apud  Catalaunos.”  (Eutrop.  ix.  13.)  Ammi- 
anus  Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  mentions  Catelauni  and 
Remi  as  states  or  peoples  of  Belgica  Secunda.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  places  the  Durocatelauni  on  a road 
from  Autun,  through  A^ixerre  and  Troyes,  to  Duro- 
cortonim  (^Reims') ; and  the  Durocatelauni  are  next 
to  Reims,  at  the  distance  of  27  M.  P.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  this  place  is  Chdlonsswr-Marne.  There 
seems  to  be  no  extant  authority  for  the  name  Duro  - 
catalaunura ; but  as  there  is  Durocortorum,  there 
may  have  been  Durocatalaunum.  According  to  usage 
in  Gallia,  the  simple  nameCatalauni  finally  designated 
both  the  people  and  the  town;  and  Chalons  is  a 
corraption  of  Catalauni.  At  Chalons  the  Roman 
Aetius  defeated  Attila,  A.  d.  451. 

It  is  probable  that  the  Catalauni  were  dependent 
on  the  Remi,  or  included  in  their  territory.  The 
Catalauni  are  represented  by  the  old  bishopric  of 
Chalons.  There  are  medals  with  the  name  of  this 
people  on  them.  [G.  L.] 

CATANA  or  CA'TINA*  (KaravT}:  Eth.  Ka- 
ravaios,  Catanensis  or  Catinensis:  Catania!),  a city 
on  the  E.  coast  of  Sicily,  situated  about  midway 
between  Tauromenium  and  Syracuse,  and  almost 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Aetna.  All  authors 
agi'ee  in  representing  it  as  a Greek  colony,  of  Chal- 
cidic  origin,  but  founded  immediately  from  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Naxos,  under  the  guidance  of 
leader  named  Euarchus.  The  exact  date  of  its 
foundation  is  not  recorded,  but  it  appears  from 
Thucydides  to  have  followed  shortly  after  that  of 
Leontini,  which  he  places  in  the  fifth  year  after 
Syracuse,  or  730  b.  c.  (Thuc.  vi.  3;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
268;  Scymn.  Ch.  286;  Scyl.  § 13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
The  only  event  of  its  early  history  which  has  been 
transmitted  to  us  is  the  legislation  of  Charondas, 
and  even  of  this  the  date  is  wholly  uncertain.  (See 
Piet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Charondas.)  But  from  the 
fact  that  his  legislation  was  extended  to  the  other 
Chalcidic  cities,  not  only  of  Sicily,  but  of  Magna 
Graecia  also,  as  well  as  to  his  own  country  (Arist. 
Pol.  ii.  9),  it  is  evident  that  Catana  continued  in 
intimate  relations  with  these  kindred  cities.  It 
seems  to  have  retained  its  independence  till  the  time 
of  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  but  that  despot,  in  b.  c.  476, 
expelled  all  the  original  inhabitants,  whom  he  es- 
tablished at  Leontini,  while  he  repeopled  the  city 

* Roman  writers  fluctuate  between  the  two  forms 
Catana  and  Catina,  of  which  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  common,  aud  is  supported  by  inscriptions 
(Orell.  3708,  3778);  but  the  analogy  of  the  Greek 
KaTaurj,  and  the  modem  Catania^  would  point  to 
the  former  as  the  more  correct. 
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with  a new  body  of  colonists,  amounting,  it  is  said, 
to  not  less  than  10,000  in  number,  and  consisting 
partly  of  Syracusans,  partly  of  Peloponnesians.  He 
at  the  same  time  changed  its  name  to  Aetna,  and 
caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  city.  As  such  he  was  celebrated 
by  Pindar,  and  after  his  death  obtamed  heroic  honours 
from  the  citizens  of  his  new  colony.  (Diod.  xi.  49, 

66 ; Strab.  l.c. ; Pind.P^iA.  i.,  and  Schol.  ad loc.)  But 
this  state  of  things  was  of  brief  duration,  and  a 
few  years  after  the  death  of  Hieron  and  the  expul- 
sion of  Thrasybulus,  the  Syracusans  combined  with 
Ducetius,  king  of  the  Siculi,  to  expel  the  newly 
settled  inhabitants  of  Catana,  who  were  compelled 
to  retire  to  the  fortress  of  Inessa  (to  which  they 
gave  the  name  of  Aetna),  while  the  old  Chalcidic 
citizens  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  Catana, 

B.  c.  461.  (Diod.  xi.  76;  Strab.  1.  c.) 

The  period  which  followed  the  settlement  of  af- 
fairs at  this  epoch,  appears  to  have  been  one  of 
great  prosperity  for  Catana,  as  well  as  for  the 
Sicilian  cities  in  general:  but  we  have  no  ’details 
of  its  history  till  the  great  Athenian  expedition  to 
Sicily.  On  that  occasion  the  Catanaeans,  notwith- 
standing their  Chalcidic  connections,  at  first  refused 
to  receive  the  Athenians  into  their  city:  but  the 
latter  having  effected  an  entrance,  they  found  them- 
selves compelled  to  espouse  the  alliance  of  the 
invaders,  and  Catana  became  in  consequence  the 
headquarters  of  the  Athenian  armament  throughout 
the  first  year  of  the  expedition,  and  the  base  of  their 
subsequent  operations  against  Syracuse.  (Thuc.  vi. 
50 — 52,  63,  71,  89;  Diod.  xiii.  4,  6,  7 ; Plut.  Kio. 
15,  16.)  We  have  no  information  as  to  the  fate  of 
Catana  after  the  close  of  this  expedition : it  is  next 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  403,  when  it  fell  into  the  power 
of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  and  ga\e  up  the  city  to  plunder;  after 
which  he  established  there  a body  of  Campanian 
mercenaries.  These,  however,  quitted  it  again  in 
B.  c.  396,  and  retired  to  Aetna,  on  the  approach  of 
the  great  Carthaginian  armament  under  Himilco 
and  Mago.  The  great  sea-fight  in  which  the  latter 
defeated  Leptines,  the  brother  of  Dionysius,  was 
fought  immediately  off  Catana,  and  that  city  appa- 
rently fell,  in  consequence,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiv.  15,  58,  60.)  But  we 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  fortunes,  nor  does 
it  appear  who  constituted  its  new  population ; it  is 
only  certain  that  it  continued  to  exist.  Callippus, 
the  assassin  of  Dion,  when  he  was  expelled  from 
Syracuse,  for  a time  held  possession  of  Catana 
(Plut.  Dion.  58)  ; and  when  Timoleon  landed  in 
Sicily  we  find  it  subject  to  a despot  named  Ma- 
mercus,  who  at  first  joined  the  Corinthian  leader, 
but  afterwards  abandoned  his  alliance  for  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  and  was  in  consequence  attacked 
and  expelled  by  Timoleon.  (Diod.  xvi.  69 ; Plut. 
Timol.  13,  30 — 34.)  Catana  was  now  restored  to 
liberty,  and  appears  to  have  continued  to  retain  its 
independence;  during  the  wars  of  Agathocles  with 
the  Carthaginians,  it  sided  at  one  time  with  the 
fonner,  at  others  with  the  latter;  and  when  Pyrrhus 
landed  in  Sicily,  was  the  first  to  open  its  gates  to 
him,  and  received  him  with  the  greatest  magnifi.. 
cence.  (Diod.  xix.  110,  xxii.  8,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p, 
496.) 

In  the  first  Punic  War,  Catana  was  one  of  the 
first  among  the  cities  of  Sicily,  which  made  their  ■> 
submission  to  the  Romans,  after  the  first  successes 
of  their  arms  in  b.  c.  263.  (Eutrop.  ii.  19.)  The 
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expression  of  Pliny  (vii.  60)  who  represents  it  as 
having  been  taken  by  Valerius  Messala,  is  certainly 
a mistake.  It  appears  to  have  continued  afterwards 
steadily  to  maintain  its  friendly  relations  with  Rome, 
and  though  it  did  not  enjoy  the  advantages  of  a 
confederate  city  (foederata  civitas),  like  its  neigh- 
bours Tauromenium  and  Messana,  it  rose  to  a 
position  of  great  prosperity  under  the  Roman  rule. 
Cicero  repeatedly  mentions  it  as,  in  his  time,  a 
wealthy  and  flourishing  city;  it  retained  its  ancient 
municipal  institutions,  its  chief  magistrate  bearing 
the  title  of  Proagorus;  and  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  Sicily  for  the  export 
of  corn.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43,  83,  iv.  23,  45  ; Liv. 
xxvii.  8.)  It  subsequently  suffered  severely  from 
the  ravages  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  and  was  in  con- 
sequence one  of  the  cities  to  which  a colony  w'as 
sent  by  Augustus ; a measure  that  appears  to  have 
in  a great  degree  restored  its  prosperity,  so  that  in 
Strabo’s  time  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  in  the 
island  that  was  in  a flourishing  condition.  (Strab. 
vi.  pp.  268,  270,  272;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  7.)  It  re- 
tained its  colonial  rank,  as  well  as  its  prosperity, 
throughout  the  period  of  the  Roman  empire;  so 
that  in  the  fourth  century  Ausonius  in  his  Ordo 
Nobilium  Urhium,  notices  Catana  and  Syracuse 
alone  among  the  cicies  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  535,  it 
was  recovered  by  Belisarius  from  the  Goths,  and 
became  again,  under  the  rule  of  the  Byzantine  em- 
pire, one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  the  island. 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 9;  Itin.  Ant:  pp. 
87, 90,  93,  94;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  5.)  At  the  present 
day  Catania  still  ranks  as  the  third  city  of  Sicily, 
and  is  little  inferior  to  Messina  in  population. 

The  position  of  Catana  at  tlie  foot  of  Mount 
Aetna  was  the  source,  as  Strabo  remarks,  both  of 
benefits  and  evils  to  the  city.  For  on  the  one  hand, 
the  violent  outbursts  of  the  volcano  from  time  to 
time  desolated  great  parts  of  its  territory ; on  tlie 
other,  the  volcanic  ashes  produced  a soil  of  great 
fertility,  adapted  especially  for  the  growth  of  vines. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  269.)  One  of  the  most  serious  ca- 
lamities of  the  former  class,  was  the  eruption  of 
B.  c.  121,  when  great  part  of  its  territory  was  over- 
whelmed by  streams  of  lava,  and  the  hot  ashes  fell 
in  such  quanlities  in  the  city  itself,  as  to  break  in 
the  roofs  of  the  houses.  Catana  was  in  consequence 
exempted,  for  10  years,  from  its  usual  contributions 
to  the  ’Roman  state.  (Oros,  v.  13.)  The  greater 
part  of  the  broad  tract  of  plain  to  the  SW.  of 
Catana  (now  called  the  Piano  di  Catania,  a district 
of  great  fertility),  appears  to  have  belonged,  in 
ancient  times,  to  Leontini  or  Centuripa,  but  that 
portion  of  it  between  Catana  itself  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Symaethus,  was  annexed  to  the  territory  of 
the  latter  city,  and  must  have  furnished  abundant 
supplies  of  com.  The  port  of  Catana  also,  which 
is  now  a very  small  and  confined  one  (having  been 
in  great  part  filled  up  by  the  eruption  of  1669), 
appears  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  much  fre- 
quented, and  was  the  chief  place  of  export  for  the 
corn  of  tlie  rich  neighbouring  plains.  The  little 
river  Ajvienanus,  or  Amenas,  which  flowed  through 
the  city,  was  a very  small  stream,  and  could  never 
have  been  navigable. 

Catana  was  the  birth-place  of  the  philosopher 
and  legislator  Charondas,  already  alluded  to;  it  was 
also  the  place  of  residence  of  the  poet  Stesichorus, 
who  died  there,  and  was  buried  in  a magnificent 
sepulchre  outside  one  of  the  gates,  which  derived 
from  thence  the  name  of  Porta  Stesichoi'eia.  (Suid. 
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s.  V.  ’Srrja-lxopos.')  Xenophanes,  the  philosopher  of 
Elea,  also  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  there 
(Diog.  Laert.  ix.  2.  § 1),  so  that  it  was  evidently, 
at  an  early  period,  a place  of  cultivation  and  refine- 
ment. The  first  introduction  of  dancing  to  accom- 
pany the  flute,  was  also  ascribed  to  Andron,  a citizen 
of  Catana  (Athen.  i.  p.  22,  c.) ; and  the  first  sun  -dial 
that  was  set  up  in  the  Roman  forum  was  carried 
thither  by  Valerius  Messala  from  Catana,  b.  c.  263. 
(Varr.  ap.  Plin,  vii.  60.)  But  few  associations  con- 
nected with  Catana  were  more  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  than  the  legend  of  thr  “ Pii  Fratres,”  Amphi- 
nomus  and  Anapias,  who,  on  occasion  of  a great 
eruption  of  Aetna,  abandoned  all  their  property,  and 
carried  off  their  aged  parents  on  their  shoulders, 
the  stream  of  lava  itself  was  said  to  have  parted, 
and  flowed  aside  so  as  not  to  harm  them.  Statues 
were  erected  to  their  honour,  and  the  place  of  their 
burial  was  known  as  the  “ Campus  Piorain ;”  the 
Catanaeans  even  introduced  the  figures  of  the  youths 
on  their  coins,  and  the  legend  became  a favourite 
subject  of  allusion  and  declamation  among  the  Latin 
poets,  of  whom  the  younger  Lucilius  and  Claudian 
have  dwelt  upon  it  at  considerable  length.  The 
occurrence  is  referred  by  Hyginus  to  the  first 
eruption  of  Aetna,  that  took  place  after  the  settle- 
ment of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269;  Pans.  x.  28. 
§ 4 ; Conon,  Narr.  43 ; Philostr.  Vit  Apoll.  y.  1 7 ; 
Solin.  5.  § 15;  Hygin.  254  ; Val.  Max.  y.  4.  Ext. 
§ 4 ; Lucil.  Aetn.  602 — 640  ; Claudian.  Idyll.  7 ; 
Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  196;  Auson.  Ordo  Nob.  Urb.  11.) 

The  remains  of  the  ancient  city,  still  visible  at 
Catania,  are  numerous  and  important;  but  it  is  re- 
markable that  they  belong  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
period,  the  edifices  of  the  Greek  city  having  probably 
been  destroyed  by  some  of  the  earthquakes  to  which 
it  has  been  in  all  ages  subject,  or  so  damaged  as  to 
be  entirely  rebuilt.  The  most  important  of  these 
ruins  are  those  of  a theatre  of  large  size  and  massive 
construction,  the  architecture  of  which  is  so  similar 
to  that  of  the  amphitheatre,  at  nogreat  di.stancefromit, 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  they  were  erected  at  the  same 
period,  probably  not  long  after  the  establishment  of 
the  colony  by  Augustus.  The  ruin  of  the  latter 
edifice  dates  from  the  time  of  Theodoric,  who,  in 
A.  D.  498,  gave  permission  to  the  citizens  of  Catana 
to  make  use  of  its  massive  materials  for  the  repair  of 
their  walls  and  public  buildings  (Cassiod.  Varr.  iii. 
49);  the  theatre,  on  the  contrary,  continued  almost 
perfect  till  the  llth  century,  when  it  was  in  great 
part  pulled  down  by  the  Norman  Count  Roger,  in 
order  to  adorn  his  new  cathedral.  Nearly  adjoining 
the  large  theatre  was  a smaller  one,  designed  appa- 
rently for  an  odeium  or  music  theatre.  Besides 
these,  there  are  numerous  remains  of  thermae  or 
baths,  all  of  Roman  construction,  and  some  massive 
sepulchral  monuments  of  the  same  period.  A few 
fragments  only  remain  of  a magnificent  aqueduct, 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  eruption  of  Aetna 
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VI  1669.  The  antiquities  of  Catania  are  fully  de-. 
scribed  by  the  Principe  di  Biscari  ( Viaggio  per  le 
Antichita  della  Sicilia,  chap.  .5)  and  the  Duca  di 
Serra  diFalco.  {Ant.  della  Sicilia,  vol.  v.  pp.  3 — 30.) 

The  coins  of  Catana  are  numerous,  and  many  of 
them  of  very  fine  workmanship ; some  of  them  bear 
the  head  of  the  river-god  Amenanus,  but  that  of 
Apollo  is  the  most  frequent.  We  learn  from  Cicero 
that  the  worship  of  Ceres  was  of  great  antiquity 
here,  and  that  she  had  a temple  of  peculiar  sanctity, 
which  was  notwithstanding  profaned  by  Verres.  (Cic. 
Verr.  iv.  45.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CATA'NII  (KardvioC),  a tribe  of  Arabia  Deserta, 
bounded  by  Syria  on  the  west  and  the  Cauchabeni 
on  the  east.  (Ptol.  v.  19.)  Burckhardt  mentions* 
the  Bedouin  tribe  of  Kahtanys,  “ who  range  the 
northern  desert  of  Arabia,  from  Bosra  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Hauran  and  Aleppo.”  These  Mr. 
Forster  takes  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  ancient 
Catanii  {Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  238,  seq.).  [G.  W.] 

CATAO'NIA  {g  Karaovia),  one  of  the  divisions 
of  Cappadocia  [Cappadocia], is  described  by  Strabo 
(p.  535),  who  had  visited  it.  Cataonia,  he  says,  is 
a level  and  hollow  plain.  The  Greek  term  hollow 
{ko7\ov')  means  a plain  surrounded  by  mountains. 

It  is  very  productive,  except  that  it  has  no  ever- 
greens. It  is  surrounded  by  mountains;  on  the 
south  by  the  Amanus,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Anti- 
taufus  which  branches  off  from  the  Cilician  Taurus 
in  a direction  different  from  that  which  the  Amanus 
has,  which  itself  is  an  offset  of  the  Taurus.  The  Anti- 
taurus  turns  to  the  north,  a little  to  the  east,  and 
then  terminates  in  the  interior.  The  Antitaurus 
contains  deep  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
situated  Comana,  a considerable  city  on  the  river 
Sarus,  which  flows  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus 
into  Cilicia  and  the  Mediterranean.  Through  the 
plain  of  Cataonia  flows  the  river  Pyramus,  which 
has  its  source  in  the  middle  of  the  plain,  and  also 
passes  through  the  gaps  of  the  Taurus  into  Cilicia. 
Strabo,  in  a corrupt  passage,  where  there  is  evidently 
an  omission  of  something  in  our  present  texts  (p.  536 ; 
Groskurd,  Transl.  vol.  ii.  p.  451,  note),  speaks  of 
a temple  of  Zeus  Dacius,  where  there  is  a salt-lake 
of  considerable  extent  with  steep  banks,  so  that  the 
descent  to  it  is  like  going  down  steps.  It  was  said 
that  the  water  never  increased,  and  had  no  visible 
outlet. 

The  plain  of  Cataonia  contained  no  city,  but  it 
had  strong  forts  on  the  hills,  such  as  Azamora  and 
Dastarcum,  round  which  the  river  Carmalas  flowed 
[Caemalas]  , which  river  may  be  the  Charma  Su, 
a branch  of  the  Pyramus,  which  rises  in  the  Anti- 
taurus. It  also  contained  a temple  of  Cataonian 
Apollo,  which  was  in  great  repute  in  all  Cappadocia. 
Ptolemy  (v.  7)  has  a list  of  eleven  places  in  his 
Cataonia,  which  he  includes  in  his  Armenia  Minor. 
One  of  them  is  Cabassus  [Cabassus],  a site 
unknown;  and  Cybistra,  which  is  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  Strabo’s  Cataonia.  In  fact  Ptolemy’s 
Cataonia,  if  there  is  truth  in  it,  is  quite  a new 
division  of  the  country;  it  is,  however,  unintelli- 
gible to  us.  Cataonia  also  contains  Claudiopolis. 
Cucusus,  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.,  seems  to 
be  Gogsyn,  on  the  Gogsyn  Su,  which  flows  from  the 
west,  and  joins  the  Pyramus  on  the  right  bank  lower 
down  than  tUe  junction  of  the  Carmalas  and  Pyra- 
mus. The  upper  valleys  of  the  Sarus  and  the  Py- 
ramus require  a more  careful  examination  than  they 
have  yet  had.  The  inhabitants  of  Cataonia  were 
distinguished  by  the  ancients  (ot  TroAatoi)  from  the  | 
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other  Cappadocians,  as  a different  people.  But 
Strabo  could  observe  no  difference  in  manners  or  in 
language.  [G.  L.] 

CATAROCTONION,  in  Britain.  This  is  the 
form  of  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna,  that  of  Ptolemy 
being  Catwactonion.  In  the  Itinerary  it  is  Cata- 
ractoni  {Cattrick  Bridge').  [R.  G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  (Kora^^d/cTTjs),  a river  of 
Pamphylia,  which  entered  the  sea  east  of  Attalia. 
Mela  (i.  14)  describes  it  as  being  so  called  because 
it  has  a great  fall  or  cataract.  He  places  the  town 
of  Perga  between  the  Cestrus  and  the  Catarrhactes. 
The  Stadiasmus  describes  it  by  the  term  ot  Kara^- 
fxxKTai,  or  the  Falls.  Strabo  (p.  667)  also  speaks 
of  this  river  as  falling  over  a high  rock  [Attalia]. 
This  river,  on  approaching  the  coast,  divides  into 
several  branches,  which,  falling  over  the  cliffs  that 
border  this  part  of  the  coast,  have  formed  a cal- 
careous deposit.  Through  this  calcareous  crust 
the  water  finds  its  way  to  the  sea,  and  the  river 
has  now  no  determinate  outlet,  “ unless,”  adds 
Leake,  “ it  be  after  heavy  rains,  when,  as  I saw  it, 
in  passing  along  the  coast,  it  precipitates  itself  co- 
piously over  the  cliffs  near  the  most  projecting  point 
of  the  coast,  a little  to  the  west  of  Laara.”  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  <^c.,  p.  191.)  According  to  the  Sta- 
diasmus the  outlet  of  the  river  was  at  a place  called 
Masura,  probably  the  Magydus  of  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
or  the  Mygdale  of  the  Stadiasmus  may  be  JMagydus. 
This  river,  now  the  l)uden  Su,  is  said  to  run  under 
ground  in  one  part  of  its  course,  which  appears  to 
be  of  considerable  length.  It  is  represented  in 
Leake’s  map,  with  the  names  of  the  travellers  who 
have  seen  parts  of  its  course,  one  of  whom  is 
P.  Lucas.  This  river,  indeed,  is  supposed  to  issue 
from  the  lake  of  Egerdir,  NE.  otisbarta,  and  after 
disappearing,  to  show  itself  again  in  the  lower 
country.  But  this  requires  better  evidence.  The 
ancient  writers  say  nothing  of  its  source  and  the 
upper  part  of  it.  [G.  L.] 

CATARRHACTES  ( KarappaKTr^s:  Sudsuro),  a 
river  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii. 
17.  § 4)  places  to  the  E.  of  Leben.  (Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  394.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CATARRHACTES.  [Maeander.] 
CATARZE'NE  {KaTapQqvi],  Ptol.  v.  13.  § 9), 
a district  of  Armenia,  lying  near  the  mountains  of 
the  Moschi,  by  the  Avanes.  The  name  Cotacene 
occurs  as  a gloss  upon  Ptolemy,  and  St.  Martin 
{Mem.  su/r  lArmenie,  vol  i.  p.  108)  identifies  it 
with  the  Armenian  name  Goda'ikh,  one  of  the  16 
districts  of  the  province  of  Ararat.  The  capital  of 
this  district  was  Edschmiadzin,  well  known  in  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  1.  c. ; 
comp.  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  514.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
CATENNEIS.  [Etenneis.] 

CATHAEI  (Ka6ato;),  a powerful  and  warlike 
people  of  India  intra  Gangem  (in  the  Pan  jab) 
between  the  rivers  Hydraotes  {Ravee)  and  Hy- 
phasis  ( Gharra),  whose  capital  city,  Sangala,  is 
supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modem 
Sikh  capital,  Lahore.  This  city  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Alexander  on  his  march  into  India, 
B.  c.  326  (Arrian.  Anab.  v.  22,  foil. ; Diod.  xvii. 
91).  Strabo,  who  is  doubtful  between  which  two 
rivers  of  the  Panjab  the  people  dwelt,  re1a<c;j  some 
of  their  customs  : how  they  had  the  highest  regard 
for  beauty  in  dogs  and  horses,  and  in  men,  so  that, 
when  a child  was  two  months  old,  a solemn  judg- 
ment was  held,  whether  he  was  beautiful  enough  to 
be  suffered  to  live:  how  they  stained  their  b^ds 
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•with  the  beautiful  colours  which  their  country  pro- 
duced in  abundance : how  marriage  was  contracted 
by  the  mutual  choice  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom, 
and  how  widows  were  burned  with  their  deceased 
husbands,  a custom  for  which  he  gives  a merely 
imaginary  reason.  He  calls  their  country  Cathaea 
(Kd0aitt  ; Strab.  xv.  p.  699.) 

Some  modern  writers  suppose  the  Cathaeans  to 
have  been  a branch  of  the  Rajputs  (IMannert,  vol.  v. 
pt.  i.  p.  43),  while  others,  including  several  of  the 
best  Orientalists,  trace  in  their  name  that  of  the 
Hindu  wariior  caste,  the  Kshdtriyos  (Lassen,  Pen- 
tapot.  p.  23  ; Schlegel,  Ind.  Bibl.  vol.  i.  p.  249  ; 
Bohlen,  Alte  Indien,  vol.  ii.  p.  22  ; Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  v.  p.  461.)  [P.  S.] 

CATHRAPS  (Kddpayp^  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 4;  Marcian. 
p.  20),  a small  river  of  Carmania,  about  which  little 
more  is  known  than  its  name.  It  was  700  stadia 
NW.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Corius.  Reichard  con- 
sidered the  Salsus  of  Pliny  to  be  identical  with  the 
Cathraps  (or,  as  in  some  MSS.  it  is  called,  the 
Araps)  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Shiur;  but  this  seems  very  doubtful.  [V.] 
CATOBRTGA.  [Caetobrix.] 
CATORFSSIUM,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  a 
ro;ui  from  Vienna  ( Vienne)^  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
through  Cularo  (^Grenoble)  to  the  Alpis  Cottia 
(J/o«^  Genevre).  It  is  xii  M.  P.  from  Cularo  on 
the  route  to  the  Alpis  Cottia.  Walckenaer  places  Ca- 
torissium  at  Petit  Col  d'Ornon  et  Quarele.  [G.  L.] 
CATTARUS  (Karra/roy:  Cattaroi),  a fortress  of 
Dalmatia  in  lllyricum,  restored  by  Justinian,  was 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  called  after  it. 
(Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  4.)  It  is  probably  the  same 
as  the  Decadaron  of  the  Geogr.  Rav. 

CATTI.  [CiiATTi.] 

CATTIGARA  (to  KarTiyapa)^  a great  city  and 
port  of  the  Sinae,  S.  of  Thinae,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Cottiaris,  on  the  E.  side  of  the  Sinus 
ilagnus,  opposite  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  Ptolemy 
places  it  at  the  extreme  E.  and  S.  of  the  known 
world,  in  177°  E.  long.,  and  8°  30'  S.  lat.,  and 
IMarcian  calls  it  the  southernmost  city  of  the  inha- 
bited earth.  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  points  of  recorded 
astronomical  observation,  having  12^  hours  in  its 
longest  day,  and  being  8 hours* E.  of  Alexandria; 
and  the  sun  being  vertically  over  it  twice  in  the 
year,  namely,  at  the  distance  of  about  70°  on  either 
side  of  the  summer  solstice  (Ptol.  i.  11.  § 1,  14. 
§§  1—10,  17.  § 5,  vii.  3.  § 3,  viii.  27.  § 14  ; 
Marcian.  p.  30).  Following  the  numbers  of  Ptolemy, 
^Mannert  seeks  the  city  in  Borneo,  while  others,  re- 
lying rather  on  his  general  descriptions,  after  cor- 
recting the  obvious  and  gross  eixors  in  his  views  of 
the  SE.  part  of  Asia,  identify  the  place  with  Canton. 
(Mannert,  vol.  v.  pp.  188,  fol.  ; Forbiger,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  478 — 480.)  [P.  S.] 

CATUA'LIUM,  in  north  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Atuaca  (Aduatuca,  Tongern') 
to  Noviomagus  {Nymegen).  The  Table  gives  thirty 
Gallic  leagues  from  Tongem  to  Catualium,  and 
twelve  leagues  beyond  Catualium  is  Blariacum 
{Blerick'),  which  seems  to  be  pretty  well  fixed; 
but  the  site  of  Catualium  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 
CATUELLANI,  a British  population,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Boduni,  reduced  by  Aulus  Plautius. 
Dion  Cassius  (lx.  20)  is  the  authority  for  this,  and 
Catuellani  and  Boduni  are  his  forms.  For  the  like- 
lihood or  unlikelihood  of  the  former  of  these  being 
the  Catyeuchlani,  and  the  Dobuni  of  Ptolemy,  see 
those  articles.  [R.  G.  L.] 
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CATU'RIGES  (KaTvpiyes').  Wlien Caesar  crossed 
the  Alps  from  Italy  into  Gallia  the  second  time,  in 
the  early  part  of  b.  c.  58,  he  went  by  Ocelum 
{Uxean  or  Ocello),  the  last  town  in  Gallia  Citerior, 
to  one  of  the  Alpine  passes.  His  route  was  by  the 
pass  of  the  Mont  Genevre,  or  Alpis  Cottia.  The 
Centrones,  Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  occupied  the 
heights  and  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  crossing 
the  Alps.  {B,  G.  i.  10.)  The  position  of  the  Ca- 
turiges is  determined  by  that  of  their  town  Caturiges 
or  Caturigae  which  the  Itineraries  place  between 
Ebrodunum  (^Embrun'),  and  Vapincum  (Gapy,  and 
a place  called  Chorges  corresponds  to  this  position. 
Two  inscriptions  are  reported  as  found  on  the  spot, 
which  contain  the  name  Cat.  or  Cathirig.  An  old 
temple,  called  the  temple  of  Diana,  now  seiwes  as  a 
church.  There  are  also  fragments  of  Roman 
columns;  and  a block  of  marble  in  front  of  the 
church  contains  the  name  of  the  emperor  Nero. 
(^Guide  de  Voyageur,  (jc.,  par  Richard  et  Hoc- 
quart.)  In  the  Table  this  town  is  named  Catori- 
magus,  and  is  placed  on  the  road  from.  Brigantio 
{BrianqorC),  to  Vapincum.  The  Antonine  Itin.  has 
the  same  route,  but  the  town  is  named  Caturiges; 
and  it  has  the  same  name  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 

The  name  of  the  Caturiges  is  preserved  in  the 
inscription  of  the  trophy  of  the  Alps  (Plin.  iii.  20), 
and  they  are  mentioned  between  the  Uceni  and 
Brigiani.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  Vagienni,  who 
were  in  Italy  on  the  Tanarus,  as  sprung  from  the 
Caturiges  (iii.  5);  and  in  an  obscure  passage  (iii. 
17)  he  speaks  of  “ Caturiges  exsules  Insubnim,”  as 
having  disappeared  from  Gallia  Transpadana.  We 
may  probably  conclude  that  the  Caturiges  were 
among  the  Galli  who  entered  Italy  in  the  early 
period  of  Roman  histoiy.  Besides  the  town  ot 
Caturiges,  they  had  Ebrodunum  (^Embrun).  They 
possessed,  accordingly,  part  of  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Durance.  In  Ptolemy  the  Caturiges  (Karvp- 
y'lSai,  iii.  1)  are  placed  in  the  Alpes  Graiae,  which 
is  a mistake;  and  he  mentions  only  one  town  of  the 
Caturiges,  Ebrodunum.  Strabo’s  description  of  the 
position  of  the  Caturiges  (p.  204)  is  also  incorrect. 
D’Anville  supposes  that  Brigantium.  was  included 
in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this,  though  it  seems  likely  enough. 
Ptolemy  assigns  it  to  the  Segusini.  [Brigan- 
xiuM.]  [G.  L.] 

CATUSIACUM,  a position  in  north  Gallia, 
which  appears  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road 
from  Bagacum  {Bavay')  to  Durocortorum  Reims'). 
It  is  placed  vi  Gallic  leagues  or  9 Roman  miles  from 
Verbinum  {Vei-vins),  and  it  seems  to  be  Chaours 
at  the  passage  of  the  Serve,  a small  tributary  of  the 
Oise.  The  same  route  is  in  the  Table,  but  Catu- 
siacum  is  omitted.  [G.  L.] 

CATVIACA,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written 
Catuica,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Vapincum  {Gap)  to  Arelate  {Arles);  and  it  is  xii 
M.  P.  from  Catviaca  to  Apta  Julia  {Apt),  a position 
which  is  known.  Catviaca  is  between  Alaunio  and 
Apta  Julia.  These  unimportant  places  can  only  be 
determined  by  the  assistance  of  the  best  topogra- 
phical maps,  and  even  then  with  no  certainty,  unless 
the  name  has  been  preserved.  [G.  L.] 

CATYEUCHLANI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  §21)  — whose  geography  for  these 
parts  is  obscure  — as  next  to  the  Coritani,  whose 
towns  were  lundum  and  Rhage;  Salinae  and  Uro- 
lanium  being  those  of  the  Catyeuchlani  themselves. 
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Next  come  the  Simeni,  whose  town  is  Venta ; and 
then,  more  to  the  east,  near  the  Imensa  Aestuary, 
the  Trinoantes,  whose  town  is  Camudolanum.  Of 
all  these  texts  and  localities  the  only  one  wholly 
beyond  doubt  is  Lindum =Zr^wco?re.  With  this  as 
a starting-point,  Leicester.  Then  the  Si- 

meni are  considered  to  be  the  Iceni  not  otherwise 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  and  as  Yeai2i= Norwich, 
or  the  parts  about  it,  we  have  a limit  for  the  Caty- 
euchlani  on  the  north  and  east.  The  Imensa  Aestu- 
ary is  generally  considered  to  mean  that  of  the 
Thames;  the  error  being,  perhaps,  that  of  the  MSS. 
Then  come  the  Trinoantes  (Trinobantes),  generally 
placed  ill  Middlesex,  but  whose  capital  is  here  the 
mysterious  Camudolanum.  [Colonia.]  Kutland, 
Hunts,  Beds,  and  Northampton  best  coincide  with 
these  conditions,  but  they  are  by  no  means  the 
counties  which  best  justify  us  in  identifying  the 
Catuellani  [Catuellani],  whose  relations  were 
with  the  Boduni  (^=I)ohuDi==  Gloucestershire'), yvith. 
the  Catyeuchlani.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAUCA  (Kau/ca  : Eth.  KavKctioi,  Caucenses  : 
Coca),  a city  at  the  extreme  E.  of  the  territory  o<’ 
the  Vaccaei,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis ; belonging 
to  the  conventus  of  Clunia ; and  lying  on  the  great 
road  from  Emerita  to  Caesai’augusta,  22  M.  P.  from 
Nivaria  and  29  M.  P.  from  Segovia.  (Appian.  Hisp. 
51,89;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  •,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 50;  Zosim.  iv.  24;  Geog.  Rav.  iv.  44;  Mariana, 
Hist.  Hisp.  iii.  2 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  v.  14;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  432.)  [P.  S.] 

CAUCA'SIAE’ PORTAE.  [Caucasus.] 
CAUCASUS,  CAUCA'SII  MONTES  (d  Koi5- 
Kacros,  TO.  Kavnaaia  bprj:  also,  6 KavKuais,  Herod, 
iii.  97,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  rh  KavKaaoi/,  Arrian.  Peripl.; 
rb  KavKaaiov  6pos,  Herod,  i.  104,  Dion.  Per.  663: 
Eth.  KavKcicrios  and  KavKaairris : region  KavKaala, 
whence  Adj.  and  Eth.  KavKaaiav6s,  Steph.  B.  s.v.: 
Caucasus,  Kawhas,  Goffkas,  Jalhus),  the  great 
mountain  chain  which  extends  across  the  isthmus 
between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian  Seas,  and  now  forms 
the  boundary  between  Europe  and  Asia,  but  belonged 
entirely  to  Asia  in  the  ancient  division  of  the  con- 
tinents. 

This  range  forms  the  NW.  margin  of  the  great 
table-land  of  W.  Asia.  [Asia.]  It  commences  on 
the  W.  at  the  base  of  the  tongue  of  low  land  {Penin- 
sula of  Taman),  which  divides  the  E.  part  of  the  Sea 
of  Azov  (Palus  Maeotis)  from  the  Black  Sea,  in  45° 
10'  N.  lat.,  and  36°  45'  E.  long.;  and  it  runs  first 
along  the  NE.  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  then 
across  the  isthmus,  with  a general  direction  from  NW. 
to  SE.,  terminating  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Caspian, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  in  40°  20'  N.  lat.,  and 
50°  20'  E.  long.  Its  length  is  750  miles,  its  breadth 
from  65  to  150  miles.  Its  elevation  varies  greatly, 
the  central  portion  forming  some  of  the  loftiest  moun- 
tains in  the  world,  higher  than  the  Alps,  while  its 
extremities  sink  down  into  mere  hills.  The  highest 
summit,  M.  Elburz,  in  43°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  42°  30' 
E.  long.,  attains  a height  of  not  much  less  than 
18,000  feet ; and  the  next  in  elevation,  M.  Kazbek, 
in  42°  50'  N.  lat.,  and  44°  20'  E.  long,  is  just  16,000 
feet  high.  The  part  of  the  chain  W.  of  Elburz  sinks 
very  rapidly,  and  along  the  shore  of  the  Euxine  its 
height  is  only  about  200  feet ; but  the  E.  part  of  the 
chain  preserves  a much  greater  elevation  till  it  ap- 
proaches very  near  the  Caspian,  where  it  subsides 
rather  suddenly.  Nearly  all  the  principal  summits 
of  the  central  part,  from  M.  Elburz  eastward,  are 
above  the  line  of  perpetual  snow,  which  is  here  from 
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10,000  to  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  central 
chain  is  bordered  by  two  others,  running  parallel  to 
it ; that  on  the  N.,  called  by  the  inhabitants  the 
Black  Mountains,  forms  a sort  of  shoulder,  by  which 
the  Caucasus  sinks  down  to  the  great  plain  of  Sar- 
matia  and  the  basin  of  the  Caspian ; while  that  on 
the  S.,  called  in  Annenian  Sdorin  Goffkas,  i.  e.  the 
Lower  Caucasus,  branches  off  from  the  central  mass 
in  44°  E.  long.,  and  running  between  the  rivers  Eion 
(Phasis)  and  Kur  (Cyrus),  from  WNW.  to  ESE., 
connects  the  main  chain  with  the  highlands  of  Ar- 
menia, and  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  moun- 
tains are  chiefly  of  the  secondary  formation,  with 
some  primary  rocks  ; and,  though  there  are  no  active 
volcanoes,  the  frequent  earthquakes,  and  the  naphtha 
springs  at  the  E.  extremity,  indicate  much  igneous 
action.  The  summits  are  flat  or  rounded,  with  an 
entire  absence  of  the  sharp  peaks  familiar  to  us  in 
the  Alps.  The  chief  rivers  of  the  Caucasus  are  on 
the  N.  side,  the  Terek  (Alontas),  and  the  Kuban 
(Hypanis  or  Vardanes),  both  rising  in  M.  Elburz, 
and  falling,  the  former  into  the  Caspian,  the  latter 
into  the  Sea  of  Azov ; and,  on  the  S.  side,  the  Rion 
(Phasis)  falling  into  the  Euxine,  and  the  Kur  (Cy- 
rus) falling  into  the  Caspian.  This  brief  general 
description  of  the  chain  will  render  more  intelligible 
the  statements  of  the  ancient  writers  respecting  it. 
(The  chief  modem  works  on  the  Caucasus  are, 
Reinegg,  Histor. -topograph.  Beschreibung  des  Kau- 
kasus,  St.  Petersb.  1796, 1797,  2 vols.  8vo.,  aud  the 
works  of  Koch,  especially  his  splendid  Atlas,  Karte 
des  Kaukasischen  Isthmuss  und  Armeniens,  Berlin, 
1850,  consisting  of  four  large  maps,  repeated  in  four 
editions,  one  coloured  politically,  another  ethnogra- 
phically,  the  third  botanically,  and  the  fourth  geolo- 
gically. The  Atlas  to  Rennell’s  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy of  W.  Asia  is  also  very  useful.) 

In  the  early  Greek  writers,  the  Caucasus  appears 
as  the  object  of  a dim  and  uncertain  knowledge, 
which  embraced  little  more  than  its  name,  and  that 
vague  notion  of  its  position  which  they  had  also  of 
other  places  about  the  region  of  the  Euxine,  and 
which  they  traced  mythically  to  the  Argonautic 
expedition  (Strab.  xi.  p.  505).  In  Aeschylus,  it  is 
the  scene  of  the  punishment  of  Prometheus,  who  is 
chained  to  a rock  at  the  extremity  of  the  range 
overhanging  the  sea,  but  at  a considerable  distance 
from  the  summit  “ the  Caucasus  itself,  highest  of 
mountains”  (Aesch. Prom.  ~Vinct.  719,  comp. 422,  89, 
1088;  Prom.  Sol.  Fr.  179,  ap.  Cic.  Quaest.  Tusc.  ii. 
10;  comp.  Hygin.  Fab.  54;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1246, 
et  seq.;  Val.  Flacc.  v.  155,  where  the  Caucasus  is 
called  Promethei  cubile:  Strab.  iv.  p.  183,  xi.  p.  505, 
who  expressly  asserts  that  the  Caucasus  was  the 
easternmost  mountain  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks; 
and  adds  that  it  was,  in  later  myths,  the  scene  of 
expeditions  of  Heracles  and  Dionysus.) 

Hecataeus  mentions  the  Caucasus  twice,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dandarii  and  Coli,  peoples  who 
dwelt  about  it;  and  he  adds  that  the  lower  parts  of 
the  chain  were  called  Colici  Montes  {KwXiko,  bpp- 
Fr.  161, 186,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  vv.  AavSdpioi,  KdJXoi; 
comp.  Plin.  vi.  5.)  Herodotus  shows  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  chain,  which  is  accurate  as  far  as  it  goes ; 
he  derived  it  from  the  Persians,  of  whose  empire  the 
Caucasus  was  the  N.  boundary ; a boundaiy,  indeed, 
never  passed  by  any  Asiatic  conqueror  till  the  time 
of  Zenghis  Khan.  (Herod,  iii.  97;  Heeren,  Ideen, 
&c.  vol.  i.  pt.  1.  p.  148).  He  describes  it  as  ex- 
tending along  the  W.  side  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and 
as  the  loftiest  of  moimtains,  and  the  greatest  in 
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extent,  containing  in  itself  numerous  peoples  of  all 
kinds  (TrauToia,  i.  e.  of  all  known  races),  respecting 
whom,  however,  the  Persians  do  not  seem  to  have 
had  any  exact  knowledge  to  communicate.  (Herod, 
i.  203,  204,  followed  by  Ai'istot.  Meteor,  i.  13.)  He 
knew  of  the  great  pass  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
chain  (^Pass  of  Derbend),  by  which,  he  tells  us,  the 
Scythians  invaded  W.  Asia  (i.  104,  iv.  12).  After 
Herodotus  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  respecting 
Caucasus  seems  to  have  gone  backward.  Impressed 
with  vague  ideas  of  its  magnitude  and  remoteness, 
they  regarded  its  ascent  as  an  achievement  worthy 
of  the  greatest  of  conquerors  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  505, 
506);  and  so,  when  Alexander  passed  the  Paropa- 
misus,  the  honour  of  having  scaled  the  heights  of 
Caucasus  Avas  assigned  to  him  by  the  flattery  rather 
than  the  ignorance  of  his  followers,  who  transferred 
the  ancient  name  to  the  scene  of  his  achievements. 
The  name  is  used  by  the  geographers  rather  more 
frequently  for  the  Indian  than  the  W.  mountain ; and 
the  former  still  retains  the  name,  as  the  Hindoo 
Koosh.  [Paropamisus.] 

The  glory  of  having  reached,  though  not  of 
actually  crossing,  the  real  Caucasus,  was  reserved 
for  Pompey,  when  his  pursuit  of  Mithridates  led 
him  into  Iberia  and  Albania,  B.  c.  65.  (Plut. 
Pomp.  34,  et  seq.,  Lucull.  14;  Appian  il/tVAr.  103.) 
The  knowledge  obtained  in  this  expedition  enabled 
Strabo  to  give  a description  of  the  Caucasus,  to  which 
very  little  was  added  by  later  writers  (ii.  p.  118). 
His  chief  passages  are  in  the  11th  Book.  The 
mountain,  he  says,  overhangs  each  of  the  two  seas, 
the  Pontic  and  the  Caspian,  and  forms  a wall  across 
the  isthmus  which  separates  them.  It  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Albania  and  Iberia  on  the  S.  and 
the  plains  of  the  Sarmatians  on  the  N.  It  is  well 
wooded  with  all  sorts  of  timber,  including  that  fit  for 
shipbuilding.  It  throws  out  branches  towards  the 
S.,  which  surround  Iberia,  and  join  on  to  the  moun- 
tains of  Armenia  and  Colchis  (comp.  pp.  500, 
527),  and  to  those  called  Mosciiici,  and  moreover  to 
the  chains  of  Scydises  and  Paryadres,  by  which 
it  is  connected  with  the  Taurus  system.  The  na- 
tives, according  to  Eratosthenes,  called  the  Caucasus 
Caspius.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  497.) 

In  another  passage  he  gives  a more  particular 
description  of  the  inhabitants  (xi.  p.  506).  The 
loftiest  parts  of  the  chain  are  those  on  its  S.  side, 
adjacent  to  Albania,  Iberia,  and  the  Colchi  and 
Heniochi.  The  inhabitants,  whom  he  calls  by  the 
general  name  of  KavKaaioi,  and  among  whom  he 
particularly  mentions  the  Phtheirophagi  and 
Soanes,  frequent  the  city  of  Dioscurias,  chiefly  to 
obtain  salt.  (Comp.  pp.  498,  499.)  Some  of  them 
inhabit  the  summits  of  the  mountains  (he  must  mean 
the  lower  summits)  and  others  the  wooded  valleys, 
and  they  live  for  the  most  part  on  game,  wild  fruits, 
and  milk.  In  winter  the  summits  are  inaccessible, 
but  in  summer  they  mount  over  the  snow  and  ice  by 
means  of  broad  snow-shoes  furnished  with  spikes 
(one  almost  wonders  that  the  alpenstock  does  not 
appear),  and  they  glide  down  again  with  their  bur- 
thens on  a hide  as  a sledge.  As  you  descend  the 
N.  slopes,  the  climate,  in  spite  of  the  nearer  approach 
to  the  N.,  becomes  milder,  from  its  proximity  to  the 
plains  of  the  Siracae.  But  there  are  some  Troglo- 
dytes, who  dwell  in  caves  on  account  of  the  cold ; 
and  after  them  are  the  Chaeonoetae  and  Polyphagi, 
and  the  villages  of  the  Eisadicae,  who  are  able  to 
till  the  soil,  on  account  of  not  being  too  far  N. : and 
thus  you  descend  to  the  great  plain  of  Sarmatia- 
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Elsewhere  he  enumerates  the  peoples  on  the  N.  of 
the  Caucasus,  between  the  Euxine  and  Caspian, 
namely,  the  Sauromatae,  Scythians  (Aorsi  and 
Siraci),  Achaei,  Zygi,  and  Heniochi,  the  last  three 
peoples  being  within  the  Caucasus  itself  (ii.  p.  129, 
xi.  pp.  492,  495,  498,  499).  In  his  account  of 
certain  extraordinary  customs  of  the  Caucasians  and 
other  mountaineers  (xi.  519,  520),  his  language  is 
so  general,  that  it  may  apply  to  the  tribes  either  of 
Caucasus  Proper  or  of  the  Indian  Caucasus. 

The  E.  part  of  the  chain,  near  the  Caspian,  and 
forming  part  of  the  N.  boundary  of  Albania,  he  calls 
the  Ceraunii  Mtns.  (rd  Kepaima  opr)'),  and  in  them 
he  places  the  Amazons  (xi.  pp.  501,  504;  Plut. 
Pomp.  35 ;.  comp.  Ceraunii  M.). 

Mela  merely  makes  a passing  mention  of  the 
Caucasus  as  one  of  many  names  applied  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Caucasian  isthmus  (i.  19);  and 
Pliny  scarcely  notices  them  more  particularly 
(v.  27,  vi.  4,  5,  10.  s.  11,  &c.):  he  tells  us  that  the 
Scythians  called  the  mountains  Graucasis,  i.  e.  white 
with  snow  (vi.  17.  s.  19).  Seneca  calls  it  nivosus 
{Here.  Get.  1451).  Its  great  height  is  often  noticed 
(Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  3);  and  it 
is  compared,  in  this  respect,  by  Agathemcrus  (ii.  9) 
to  the  Khipaean  mountains,  and  by  Arrian  {Peripl. 
p.  12)  to  the  Alps.  To  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  and 
Dionysius  Periegetes  a mere  reference  is  sufficient. 
(Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  14,  15,  22,  10.  § 4,  12.  § 4;  Dionys. 
Per.  663,  comp.  Eustath.  ad  loc.:  see  also  Ovid. 
Met.  ii.  224,  vii.  798:  comp.  Ceraunii  M ) 

In  ancient  times,  as  is  still  the  case,  the  Caucasus 
was  inhabited  by  a great  variety  of  tribes,  speaking 
different  languages  (Strabo  says,  at  least  70),  but 
all  belonging  to  that  family  of  the  human  race, 
which  has  peopled  Europe  and  W.  Asia,  and  which 
has  obtained  the  name  of  Caucasian  from  the  fact 
that  in  no  other  part  of  the  world  are  such  perfect 
examples  of  it  found,  as  among  the  mountaineers  of 
the  Caucasus. 

Passes  of  the  Caucasus. — There  are  two  chief  passes 
over  the  chain,  both  of  which  were  known  to  the  an- 
cients : the  one,  between  the  E.  extremity  of  its  chief 
NE.  spur  and  the  Caspian,  near  Derhend,  was  called 
Albaniae  and  sometimes  Caspiae  Pylae  [Albania]  : 
the  other,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  range,  was  called 
Caucasiae,  or  Sarmaticae  Pylae  {Pass  ofDarieV).  But 
there  is  so  much  confusion  in  the  names  used  by  the 
ancient  writers,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  make  out 
which  of  the  two  passes  they  mean.  (Plin.  v.  27, 
vi.  11.  s.  12,  15;  Ptol.  v.  9.  § 11;  Suet.  Ner.  19; 
Tac.  Hist.  i.  6,  claustra  Caspiarum  ; Ann.  vi.  33, 
via  Caspia).  [P.  S.] 

CAUCASUS  INDICUS.  [Paropamisus.] 
CAUCHABE'NI  {Kavxd§r)roi),  a people  of 
Arabia  Deserta,  bordering  on  the  Euphrates.  (Ptol. 
V.  19.)  [G.  W.] 

CAUCHI.  [Chauci.] 

CAUCI,  a population  of  the  eastern  coast  of  Ire- 
land, contiguous  to  the  Menapii.  For  the  difficulties 
caused  by  this  juxtaposition,  see  Menapii.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CAUCO'NES  {KavKcoves),  are  mentioned  by  Ho- 
mer, along  with  the  Leleges  and  Pelasgians,  as 
auxiliaries  of  the  Trojans.  {H.  x.  429,  xx.  329.) 
According  to  Strabo,  they  dwelt  near  the  Marian- 
dyni,  upon  the  sea-coast  of  Bithynia  and  Paphla- 
gonia,  and  had  possession  of  the  city  Tieium.  The 
most  different  opinions  prevailed  respecting  their 
origin ; some  supposing  them  to  be  Scythians,  others 
Macedonians,  and  others  again  Pelasgians.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  345,  xii.  p.  542.) 
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The  Caucones  are  also  mentioned  among  the  most 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Greece.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  321.) 
As  they  disappeared  in  the  historical  period,  little 
could  be  known  respecting  them;  but  according  to 
the  general  opinion  they  were  the  most  ancient  in- 
habitants of  that  part  of  Peloponnesus,  which  was 
afterwards  called  Elis.  Strabo  says  that  they  were 
a migratory  Arcadian  people,  who  settled  in  Elis, 
where  they  were  divided  into  two  principal  tribes, 
of  which  one  dwelt  in  Triphylia,  and  the  other  in 
Hollow  Elis.  The  latter  extended  as  far  as  Dyme 
in  Achaia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  was 
a tributary  of  the  Teutheas  bearing  the  name  of 
Caucon.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  342,  345,  353.)  The 
Caucones  in  Triphylia  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
are  called  by  Herodotus  the  Pylian  Caucones.  (Horn. 

iii.  366 ; Herod,  i.  147.)  They  were  driven  out 
of  Triphylia  by  the  Minyae.  (Herod,  iv.  148.) 

CAUDI'NI,  a tribe  of  the  Samnites  bordering 
upon  Campania.  The  name  is  evidently  connected 
with  that  of  the  town  of  Caudium,  which  must  pro- 
bably have  been  at  one  period  the  capital  or  chief 
city  of  the  tribe.  But  it  seems  certain  that  the  ap- 
pellation was  not  confined  to  the  citizens  of  Caudium 
and  its  immediate  territory.  Livy  speaks  in  mom 
than  one  passage  of  the  Caudini  as  a tribe  or  people, 
in  the  same  terms  as  of  the  Hirpini  (Marcellus  ab 
Nola  crebras  excursiones  in  agrum  Hirpinum  et 
Samnites  Caudinos  fecit,  xxiii.  41 ; Cavdinus  Sam- 
nis  gravius  devastatus.  Id.  xxiv.  20),  and  Niebuhr 
supposes  them  to  have  been  one  of  the  four  tribes  of 
which  the  Samnite  confederacy  was  composed.  (Nieb. 
vol.  i.  p.  107,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.)  This  is,  however,  very 
doubtful,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  Caudini  as  a separate  tribe  during  the 
wars  of  the  Komans  with  the  Samnites.  Perhaps, 
however,  they  were  included  as  a matter  of  course, 
whenever  the  Samnites  were  mentioned,  as  their 
country  must  have  been  continually  the  scene  of  hos- 
tilities; and  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii.  1)  speaks  of  the 
Caudini  as  the  people  with  whom  the  treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  Eomans  after  their  defeat  at  the 
Forks,  w’here  Livy  uniformly  talks  of  the  Samnites. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  with  any  accuracy  the 
limits  of  their  territory : the  great  mountain  mass  of 
the  Taburnus,  called  by  Gratius  Faliscus  {Cyneget. 
509)  “ Caudinus  Taburnus,”  was  in  the  heart  of  it; 
and  it  is  probable  that  it  joined  that  of  the  Hirpini 
on  the  one  side  and  of  the  Pentri  on  the  other,  w^hile 
on  the  W.  it  bordered  immediately  on  Campania. 
But  the  name  is  not  recognised  by  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers as  a general  appellation,  and  appears  to 
have  fallen  into  disuse:  the  Caudini  of  Pliny  (iii.  11. 
s.  16)  are  only  the  citizens  of  Caudium.  [E.H.B.] 
CAU'DIUM  (Kavhiov  x Eth.  Kavdi^os,  Caudinus), 
a city  of  Samnium,  situated  on  the  road  from  Bene- 
ventum  to  Capua.  It  seems  probable  that  it  was  in 
early  times  a place  of  importance,  and  the  capital  or 
chief  city  of  the  tribe  called  the  Caudini ; but  it  bears 
only  a secondary  place  in  history.  It  is  first  men- 
tioned during  the  Second  Samnite  War,  b.  C.  321, 
when  the  Samnite  army  under  C.  Pontius  encamped 
there,  previous  to  the  great  disaster  of  the  Romans 
in  the  neighbouring  pass  known  as  the  Caudine 
Forks  (Liv.  ix.  2);  and  again,  a few  years  later,  as 
the  head- quarters  occupied  by  the  Samnites,  with  a 
view  of  being  at  hand  to  watch  the  movements  of 
the  Campanians.  (Id.  ib.  27.)  The  town  of  Cau- 
dium is  not  mentioned  during  the  Second  Punic  War, 
though  the  tribe  of  the  Caudini  is  repeatedly  alluded 
to  [Caudini]  : Niebuhr  supposes  the  city  to  have 
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been  destroyed  by  the  Romans,  in  revenge  for  their 
great  defeat  in  its  neighbourhood;  but  there  is  no 
evidence  for  this.  It  reappears  at  a later  period  as 
a small  town  situated  on  the  Appian  Way,  and  ap- 
Darently  deriving  its  chief  importance  from  the  tran- 
sit of  travellers  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5. 51 ; Strab.  v.  p.  249) : 
the  same  causes  preserved  it  in  existence  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  empire.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  Tab.  Pent.') 
We  learn  that  it  received  a colony  of  veterans ; and 
it  appears  from  Pliny,  as  well  as  from  inscriptions, 
that  it  retained  its  municipal  character,  though  de- 
prived of  a large  portion  of  its  territory  in  favour  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Beneventum.  (Plin.  iii.  1 1. 
s.  16;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  232;  Orelli,  Inscr.  128,  131.) 
The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown : the  name 
is  still  found  in  the  ninth  century,  but  it  is  uncer- 
tain whether  the  town  still  existed  at  that  time. 

The  position  of  Caudium  is  fixed  by  the  Itineraries, 
which  all  concur  in  placing  it  on  the  Appian  Way, 
21  Roman  miles  from  Capua,  and  11  from  Beneven- 
tum; and  as  the  total  distance  thus  given  from  Ca- 
pua to  Beneventum  is  perfectly  correct,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  division  of  it  is  so  too.  Yet  Hol- 
stenius  and  almost  all  the  Italian  topographers  have 
placed  Caudium  at  Arpaja,  which  is  less  than  17 
miles  from  Capua,  as  is  proved  by  the  discovery  of 
the  Roman  milestone  with  the  number  xvi.  a short 
distance  from  thence,  on  the  road  to  Capua,  as  well 
as  by  the  measurement  of  the  distance.  D'Anville 
is  therefore  certainly  correct  in  placing  the  site  of 
Caudium  about  4 miles  nearer  Beneventum,  between 
Arpaja  and  Monte  Sarchio.  It  must  have  stood  on 
or  near  the  little  river  Isclero ; though  there  are  no 
ruins  of  it  on  the  spot.  Arpaja,  the  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  traced  further  back  than  the  tenth  century, 
probably  arose,  like  so  many  other  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  ste^  of  Caudium,  when  the  latter  was  destroyed 
or  abandoned  by  its  inhabitants ; which  wfill  account 
for  its  having  been  identified  by  tradition  in  early 
times  with  the  latter  city.  (Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluver. 
p.  267 ; Pellegrini,  Discorsi  della  Campania,  vol.  i. 
p.  368;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  393 — 399;  D’An- 
ville.  Anal.  Geog.  de  TItalie,  p.  214 — 216.)  The 
point  is  of  importance  fi*om  its  connection  with  the 
much  disputed  question  concerning  the  true  position 
of  the  celebrated  pass  called  the  Fukculae  Cau- 
DiNAE  * or  Caudine  Forks,  the  scene  of  one  of  the 
greatest  disasters  sustained  by  the  Eomans  in  the 
whole  com’se  of  their  history. 

Livy’s  narrative  of  this  celebrated  event  is  the 
only  one  sufficiently  detailed  to  throw  any  light  upon 
the  topographical  question.  He  describes  the  place 
known  as  the  Furculae  Caudinae  as  a pass  consist- 
ing of  two  narrow  defiles  or  gorges  (saltus  duo  alti, 
angusti,  silvosique,  — angustiae,  ix.  2),  united  by  a 
continuous  range  of  mountains  on  each  side,  enclosing 
in  the  midst  a tolerably  spacious  plain,  with  good 
grass  and  water.  The  Roman  army,  supposing  the 
Samnites  to  be  far  distant,  advanced  incautiously 
through  the  first  pass,  but  when  they  came  to  the 
second  they  found  it  blocked  up  with  trees  and  stones, 
so  as  to  be  wholly  impassable ; and  when  they  turned 
back  and  retraced  their  steps  to  the  pass  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  valley,  they  found  this  similarly  ob- 

* This  appears  to  be  the  correct  form  of  the  name, 
and  is  the  only  one  found  in  prose  writers : Lucan 
alone  has  “ Furcae  Caudinae”  (ii.  137),  for  which 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  566)  employs  “ Caudinae  Fau- 
ces.” 
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structed : hereupon  they  abandoned  themselves  to  des- 
pair, and  after  encamping  in  the  valley  between  the  two 
passes  for  some  days,  they  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  surrender  at  discretion.  (Liv.  ix.  2 — 6.)  The  ex- 
aggeration of  this  account,  so  far  as  it  represents  the 
Komans  as  overcome  by  the  difficulties  of  the  ground 
alone,  without  even  attempting  to  engage  the  enemy, 
is  obvious;  and  Niebuhr  has  justly  inferred  that  they 
must  have  sustained  a defeat  before  they  were  thus 
shut  up  between  the  two  passes.  Cicero  also  twice  al- 
ludes to  the  battle  and  defeat  of  the  Romans  at  Cau- 
dium  (Caudinum  proelium,(Ze/Sere.  13 ; cum  malepug- 
natum  ad  Caudium  esset,  de  Off.  iii.  30) ; but  unless 
we  are  to  reject  Livy’s  account  as  wholly  fabulous, 
we  must  suppose  the  enemy  to  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  the  peculiarities  of  the  locality ; and 
the  same  thing  is  stated  by  all  the  other  writers 
who  have  related,  though  more  briefly,  the  same 
event.  (Appian,  Samn.  Exc.  4;  Flor.  i.  16;  Eutrop. 
ii.  9;  Oros.  iii.  15.) 

An  ancient  tradition,  which  has  been  followed  by 
almost  all  writers  on  this  subject,  represents  the 
valley  of  Arpaja,  on  the  high  road  from  Capira  to 
Beneveiitum,  as  the  scene  of  the  action;  and  the 
name  of  Forchia,  a village  about  a mile  from  Arpaja, 
affords  some  confirmation  to  this  view.  But  almost 
all  travellers  have  remarked  how  little  this  valley 
accords  with  the  description  of  Livy:  it  is,  indeed, 
as  Keppel  Craven  observes,  “ nothing  more  than  an 
oblong  plain,  surrounded  by  heights  which  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  give  it  the  name  of  a valley,  and 
broken  in  several  parts  so  as  to  admit  paths  and 
roads  in  various  directions.”  There  is  a narrow  de- 
file near  Arienzo,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  one  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley,  but  there  is  no 
corresponding  pass  at  the  other  extremity;  nor  is 
there  any  stream  flowing  through  the  valley.  And 
so  far  from  presenting  any  extraordinary  obstacles  to 
troops  accustomed  to  warfare  in  the  Apennines,  there 
are  perhaps  few  valleys  in  Samnium  which  would 
offer  less.  (Eustace,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  iii.  p.  69 — 73, 
8v’o.  edit.;  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  421;  K. 
Craven,  Southern  Tour,  p.  11 — 12.) 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  it  appears  very  im- 
probable that  a pass  described  as  so  peculiar  in  its 
character  should  have  lain  on  the  Appian  Way,  and 
in  the  great  high  road  from  Capua  to  Beneventum, 
where  it  must  have  been  traversed  again  and  again, 
both  by  Roman  and  Samnite  armies,  without  any 
subsequent  allusion  being  made  to  it.  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  again  in  the  Social  War,  such 
a pass  on  the  great  highway  must  have  been  a mili- 
tary position  of  the  highest  importance;  yet  the 
name  of  the  Furculae  Caudinae  is  never  mentioned 
in  history,  except  on  this  single  occasion. 

On  the  other  hand,  another  pass  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood has  been  pointed  out  by  an  intelligent  tra- 
veller, which  appears  to  answer  well  to  Livy’s  de- 
scription of  the  Caudine  Forks.  (See  a dissertation 
by  Mr.  Gandy,  in  Craven’s  Tour  through  the  South- 
ern Provinces  of  the  K.  of  Naples,  pp.  12 — 20.) 
This  is  the  narrow  valley  between  Sta  Agata  and 
Moirano,  on  the  line  of  road  from  the  former  place 
to  Benevento,  and  traversed  by  the  little  river  Isclero. 
As  this  valley  meets  that  of  Arpaja  just  about  the 
point  where  Caudium  must  have  been  situated,  ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  it  would  have  an  equal 
right  to  derive  its  name  from  that  town.  And  it  is 
a strong  argument  in  its  favour  that  it  lay  on  the 
direct  route  from  the  Samnite  Calatia  (^Caiazzo')  to 
Caudium;  for  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
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the  Calatia  where  the  Roman  army  was  encamped  at 
the  commencement  of  the  campaign  (Liv.  ix.  2)  was 
the  Samnite  city  of  the  name,  which  is  mentioned  on 
several  other  occasions  during  these  wars,  and  com- 
mands the  valley  of  the  Vultumus  in  a manner 
that  must  have  given  it  impoidance  in  a military 
point  of  view.  Those  writers,  however,  who  regard 
the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks 
necessarily  suppose  the  Romans  to  have  been  ad- 
vancing from  the  Campanian  Calatia  on  the  road 
to  Capua.  If  the  valley  of  the  Isclero  were  really 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  it  would  account  for  our 
hearing  no  more  of  the  Furculae  Caudinae,  as  this 
difficult  pass  would  for  the  future  be  carefully  avoided, 
armies  acquainted  with  the  country  taking  the  com- 
paratively easy  and  open  route  from  Capua  to  Bene- 
ventum, along  which  the  Via  Appia  was  afterward.^ 
carried,  or  else  that  from  the  Via  Latina,  by  Allifae 
and  Telesia,  to  the  same  city. 

The  only  argument  of  any  force  in  favour  of  the 
valley  between  Arienzo  and  Arpaja,  is  that  derived 
from  the  tradition  which  gave  to  it  the  name  of  the 
Valle  Caudina,  as  well  as  to  an  adjoining  village  that 
of  Furculae,r\ow  corrupted  into  Forchia.  This  tradi- 
tion is  certainly  very  ancient,  as  the  name  of  Furculae 
or  Furclae  is  already  found  in  documents  of  the  ninth 
and  tenth  centuries;  and  it  is  therefore  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  much  weight;  but  its  credibility  must  in 
this  case  be  balanced  against  that  of  the  narrative  of 
Livy,  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  valley  in 
question.  It  is  singular  that  all  those  authors  who  re- 
gard the  valley  of  Arpaja  as  the  scene  of  the  events 
narrated  by  Livy,  at  the  same  time  aggravate  the  in- 
consistency by  admitting  Arpaja  itself  to  occupy  the 
site  of  Caudium,  though  it  is  quite  clear  from  Livy 
that  the  town  of  Caudium  was  not  in  the  pass,  which 
is  represented  as  uninhabited  and  affording  no  pro- 
visions; and  Caudium  itself  evidently  continued  in 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  both  before  and  after  the 
action.  (Liv.  ix.  2,  4;  Appian.  Samn.  l.c.)  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  received  opinion  are  fully 
given  by  Daniele  (Le  Forche  Caudine  Illustrate,  fol. 
Napoli,  1811),  as  well  as  by  Pellegrini  (^Discorsi, 
vol.  i.  pp.  393 — 398),  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  pp.  399 — 
407),  and  Cramer  (vol.  ii.  pp.  238 — 245).  The 
same  view  is  adopted  by  Niebuhr  (vol.  iii.  p.  214), 
who  was,  however,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  valley  of  the  Isclero,  which  may  be 
said  to  have  been  brought  to  light  by  Mr.  Gandy; 
Cluverius,  vffio  first  suggested  it  as  the  site  of  the 
Furculae  Caudinae,  having  misconceived  the  course 
of  the  Appian  Way,  and  thus  thrown  the  whole  sub- 
ject into  confusion.  Holstenius,  on  the  contrary, 
supposes  the  valley  beyond  Arpaja,  on  the  road  to 
Benevento,  to  be  that  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  a view 
still  more  untenable  than  the  popular  tradition. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1196;  Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluv.  p. 
269.)  [E.H.B.] 

CADE  (Kavg),  a village,  as  Xenophon  calls  it 
(flellen.  iv.  1.  § 20),  in  Asia  Minor;  but  it  is  difficult 
to  say  even  in  what  part  it  was,  except  that  it  was 
within  the  satrapy  of  Pharnabazus,  and  probably  in 
Bithynia  or  Phrygia.  [G.  L.] 

CAULARES.  Livy  (xxxviii.  1 5),  in  his  history 
of  the  campaigns  of  Cn.  Manlius  in  Asia,  says  that 
after  leaving  Cibyra  he  marched  through  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Sindenses,  and  having  crossed  the  river 
Caulares,  he  encamped.  On  the  next  day  he  marched 
past  the  Lake  Caralitis,  and  encamped  at  Mandro- 
polis.  In  Spratt’s  Lycia  (vol.  i.  p.  249)  this  lake  or 
swamp  (palus)  is  identified  with  “ a great  expanse 
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of  water  choked  with  reeds  and  rushes.”  It  is  named 
in  the  map  Soo  Ood  Guie,  and  lies  a little  north  of 
37°  N.  lat.  The  position  of  Cibyra  is  fixed  ax 
Horzoom,  on  the  upper  part  of  the  Indus  in  Lycia: 
and  in  marching  past  the  north  part  of  this  swamp 
eastward  from  Cibyra,  the  Komans  would  cross  a 
river  which  joins  the  Indus,  a little  below  Cibyra. 
This  river  will  certainly  be  the  Caulares,  if  the  palus 
is  rightly  identified,  for  it  is  less  than  a day’s  march 
from  the  swamp.  [G.  L.] 

CAULO'NIA  (KauAct)!' or  KauAoji'i'a:  JEth.Kav- 
A&jviottjs),  a city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  be- 
tween Locri  and  the  Gulf  of  Scyllacium.  All  authors 
agree  that  it  was  a Greek  colony  of  Achaean  origin, 
but  Strabo  and  Pausanias  represent  it  as  founded  by 
Achaeans  direct  from  the  Peloponnese,  and  the  latter 
author  mentions  Typhon  of  Aegium  in  Achaia  as  the 
Oekist  or  leader  of  the  colony  (Strab.  vi.  p.  261; 
Pans.  vi.  3.  § 12);  while  Scymnus  Chius  and  Ste- 
phanus  of  Byzantium  affirm  that  it  was  a colony  of 
Crotona.  (Scymn.  Ch.  319;  Steph.  B.  s.  AuAcor.) 
It  is  easy  to  reconcile  both  accounts ; the  Crotoniats, 
as  in  many  similar  cases,  doubtless  called  in  addi- 
tional colonists  from  the  mother-country.  Virgil 
alludes  to  it  as  if  it  were  already  in  existence  us  a 
city  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  War  (^Aen.  iii.  552), 
but  this  is  evidently  a mere  poetical  license,  like  the 
mention  of  the  Lacinian  temple  in  the  preceding 
line.  Scylax  and  Polybius  both  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  Greek  cities  on  this  part  of  the  Italian  coast. 
(Scyl.  § 13,  p.  5;  Pol.  x.  1.)  We  are  told  that  its 
name  was  originally  Aulonia  (AuAwj/i'a),  from  a deep 
valley  or  ravine  (auAcijp),  close  to  which  it  was  si- 
tuated (Strab.  Z.  c. ; Scymn.  Ch.  320 — 322;  Heca- 
taeus,  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KavXoovia)^  and  that  this 
was  subsequently  altered  into  Caulonia:  the  change 
must,  however,  have  taken  place  at  a very  early 
period,  as  all  the  coins  of  the  city,  many  of  which  are 
very  ancient,  bear  the  name  Caulonia. 

We  have  very  little  information  as  to  the  early 
history  of  Caulonia : but  we  learn  from  Polybius  that 
it  participated  in  the  disorders  consequent  on  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  Pythagoreans  from  Crotona  and  the 
neighbouring  cities  [Crotona]  ; and  was  for  some 
time  agitated  by  civil  dissensions,  until  at  length 
tranquillity  having  been  restored  by  the  intervention 
of  the  Achaeans,  the  three  cities  of  Caulonia,  Cro- 
tona, and  Sybaris,  concluded  a league  together,  and 
founded  a temple  to  Zeus  Homorius,  to  be  a common 
place  of  meeting  and  deliberation.  (Pol.  ii.  39.) 
lamblichus  also  mentions  Caulonia  among  the  cities 
in  which  the  Pythagorean  sect  had  made  great  pro- 
gress, and  which  were  thrown  into  confusion  by  its 
sudden  and  violent  suppression  (Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth. 
§§  262,  267);  and,  according  to  Porjjhyry  (^Vit. 
Pyth.  § 56),  it  was  the  first  place  where  Pythagoras 
himself  sought  refuge  after  his  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona. The  league  just  mentioned  was  probably  of 
very  brief  duration ; but  the  part  here  assigned  to 
Caulonia  proves  that  it  must  have  been  at  this  time 
a powerful  and  important  .city.  Yet,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  an  incidental  notice  of  its  name  in  Thucy- 
dides (vii.  25),  we  hear  no  more  of  it  until  the  time 
of  the  elder  Dionysius,  who  in  b.  C.  389  invaded 
Magna  Graecia  with  a large  army,  and  laid  siege  to 
Caulonia.  The  Crotoniats  and  other  Italian  Greeks 
immediately  assembled  a large  force,  with  which  they 
advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  city : but  they  were 
met  by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helorus  or  Helleporus, 
and  totally  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  (Died, 
xiv.  103 — 105.)  In  consequence  of  this  battle 
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Caulonia  was  compelled  to  surrender  to  Dionysius, 
who  removed  the  inhabitants  from  the  city  and  esta- 
blished them  at  Syracuse,  while  he  bestowed  their 
territory  upon  his  allies  the  Locrians.  (Ib.  106.) 
The  power  of  Caulonia  was  effectually  broken  by  this 
disaster,  and  it  never  rose  again  to  prosperity;  but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  being  probably  repeopled  by 
the  Locrians  5 as  at  the  time  of  the  landing  of  Dion 
in  Sicily,  we  are  told  that  the  younger  Dionysius  was 
stationed  at  Caulonia  with  a fleet  and  army.  (Plut. 
Pion,  26.)  At  a somewhat  later  period,  during  the 
wars  of  Pyrrhus  in  Italy,  it  was  taken  by  a body  of 
Campanian  mercenaries  in  the  Koman  service,  and 
utterly  ruined.  (Paus.  vi.  3.  § 12.)  It  is  probably 
this  event,  to  which  Strabo  also  alludes  when  he 
says  that  Caulonia  was  laid  desolate  “ by  the  bar- 
barians” (vi.  p.  261),  though  his  addition  that  the 
inhabitants  removed  to  Sicily  would  rather  seem  to 
refer  to  its  former  destruction  by  Dionysius.  Both 
he  and  Pausanias  evidently  regard  the  city  as  having 
remained  desolate  ever  after;  but  it  appears  again 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  which  occasion  it 
followed  the  example  of  the  Bruttians  and  declared 
in  favour  of  Hannibal.  An  attempt  was  afterwards 
made  to  recover  it  by  a Eoman  force,  with  auxiliaries 
from  Ehegium,  but  the  sudden  arrival  of  Hannibal 
broke  up  the  siege.  (Liv.  xxvii.  12,  15,  16  ; Plut. 
Pub.  22;  Pol.  X.  1.)  We  have  no  account  of  the 
occasion  when  it  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Eo- 
mans,  nor  of  the  treatment  it  met  with : but  there 
is  little  doubt  that  it  was  severely  punished,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians;  and  probably 
its  final  desolation  must  date  from  this  period. 
Strabo  tells  us  it  was  in  his  time  quite  deserted : and 
though  the  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela,  Pliny  speaks 
only  of  the  “ vestigia  oppidi  Caulonis,”  and  Ptolemy 
omits  it  altogether.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Mel.  ii.  4 ; Plin. 
iii.  10.  s.  15.)  It  must,  however,  have  continued  to 
exist,  though  in  a decayed  condition,  as  the  name  of 
Caulon  is  still  found  in  the  Tabula.  (Tab.  Pent.') 
An  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  Cauloniatae 
is  found  as  retaining  their  municipal  condition  under 
the  reign  of  Trajan  (Orelli,  Jmcr.  150),  is  of  very 
doubtful  authenticity. 

The  site  of  Caulonia  is  extremely  uncertain:  the 
names  and  distances  given  in  this  part  of  the  Tabula 
are  so  corrupt  as  to  afford  little  or  no  assistance. 
Strabo  and  Pliny  both  place  it  to  the  N.  of  the  river 
Sagras,  but  unfortunately  that  river  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  Many  topographers  place 
Caulonia  at  Castel  Vetere,  on  a hill  on  the  S.  bank 
of  the  river  Alaro:  but  those  who  identify  the  Alaro 
with  the  Sagras,  naturally  look  for  Caulonia  N.  of 
that  liver.  Some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Alaro, near  its  mouth;  but  according  to 
Swinburne  these  are  of  later  date,  and  the  remains  of 
Caulonia  have  still  to  be  discovered.  (Barrio,  de 
Sit.  Calabr.  iii.  14;  Eomanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  168; 
Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  339.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CAUNII.  [Cakia,  Caunus.] 

CAUNO'NIUM.  [Canonium.] 

CAUNUS  Kavuos ; Eth.  Kavvios  and  Kov- 
ffolos),  a city  of  Caria,  in  the  Peraea.  [Carla.] 
Strabo  (p.  651)  places  Caunus  west  of  Calynda. 
Caunus  had  dockyards  and  a closed  harbour,  that  is, 
a harbour  that  could  be  closed.  Above  the  city,  on 
a height,  was  the  fort  Imbrus.  Diodorus  (xx.  27) 
mentions  two  forts,  Persicum  and  HeraciexUm.  The 
country  was  fertile,  but  unhealthy  in  summer  and 
autumn,  owing  to  the  air  and  the  abundance  of 
fruit,  of  which  we  must  suppose  the  people  ate  too 
much,  as  the  fruit  alone  could  not  cause  unhealthi- 
ness. Strabo’s  description  of  the  position  is  not 
clear.  After  mentioning  Calynda,  he  says,  “ then 
Caunus,  and  a river  near  it,  Calbis,  deep,  and  having 
a navigable  entrance,  and  between,  Pisilis;”  which 
means  that  Pisilis  is  between  the  Calbis  and  Cau- 
nus. It  is  clear,  then,  that  Caunus,  according  to 
Strabo,  is  not  on  the  Calbis,  as  it  is  represented 
in  some  maps.  If  the  Calbis,  which  is  the  Indus,  or 
the  large  river  Dalamon  Tchy,  is  east  of  Pisilis,  it  is 
of  course  still  further  east  of  Caunus.  Caunus  is 
placed  in  some  maps  a little  distance  south  of  a 
lake  on  a stream  which  flows  from  it,  and  four  or 
five  miles  from  the  sea;  but  the  river  is  usually 
incorrectly  marked  the  Calbis.  The  site  of  Caunus 
is  said  to  be  now  Kaiguez,  or  some  similar  name. 
But  the  ancient  descriptions  of  the  site  of  Caunus 
vary.  Mela  (i.  16)  places  Caunus  on  the  Calbis. 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  east  of  the  Calbis,  and  his 
description  of  the  coast  of  Caria  is  exact.  But  as 
he  mentions  no  other  river  except  the  Calbis  till  we 
come  to  the  Xanthus,  he  has  omitted  the  Dalamon 
Tchy,  unless  this  is  his  Calbis.  Pliny  (v.  28),  who 
proceeds  from  east  to  west  in  his  description  of  this 
part  of  the  coast,  mentions  the  great  river  Indus, 
supposed  to  be  the  Calbis,  and  then  “ Oppidum  Cau- 
nus liberum.”  This  confusion  in  the  ancient  autho- 
rities cannot  be  .satisfactorily  cleared  by  the  aid  of 
any  modern  authorities.  This  part  of  the  coast 
seems  to  have  been  veiy  imperfectly  examined. 
Kiepert  places  Caunus  on  the  west  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  Portus  Panormus. 

Herodotus  (i.  172)  says  that  the  habits  of  the 
Caunii  were  very  different  from  those  of  the  Carians 
and  other  people.  It  was  their  fashion  for  men, 
women,  and  children  to  mingle  in  their  entertain- 
ments. They  had  once  some  foreign  deities  among 
them,  but  they  expelled  them  in  singular  fashion. 
The  Caunii  made  a desperate  resistance  to  the  Per- 
sian general  Harpagus.  like  their  neighbours  the 
Lycians.  (Herod. i.  176.)  The  Caunii  also  joined  the 
lonians  in  their  revolt  against  the  Persians  after  the 
burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v.  103.) 
When  Thucydides  (i.  116)  speaks  of  the  expedition 
of  Pericles  to  the  parts  about  Caunus  after  the  sea- 
fight  at  the  island  of  Tragia  (b.  c.  440),  he  says, 
“ he  went  towards  Caria  and  Caunus,”  as  if  he  did 
not  consider  Caunus  to  be  included  in  Caria  Proper. 
The  place  is  mentioned  several  times  in  the  eighth 
book  of  Thucydides,  and  in  one  passage  (viii.  39)  as 
a secure  harbour  against  attack.  As  Caunus  was 
in  the  Ehodian  Peraea,  it  belonged  to  the  Rhodians, 
but  the  islanders  were  not  always  able  to  hold  it. 
There  is  a story  recorded  in  Polybius  (xxxi.  7)  of 
the  Rhodians  having  bought  Caunus  from  the  generals 
of  Ptolemaeus  for  200  talents ; and  they  alleged  that 
they  had  received,  as  a grant  from  Antiochus  the 
son  of  Seleucus,  Stratondceia  in  Caria.  Caunus  was 
taken  by  Ptolemy  in  b.  c.  309  (Diod.  xx.  27),  and 
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the  Rhodians  may  have  bought  it  of  him.  A decree 
of  the  Roman  senate  ordered  the  Rhodians  to  take 
away  their  gandsons  from  Stratoniceia  and  Caunus. 
(Polyb.  XXX.  19.)  This  was  in  b.  c.  167.  (Liv. 
xlv.  25.)  The  Romans  appear  to  have  given  Cau- 
nus, with  other  places  in  Caria,  to  the  Rhodians, 
after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus  in  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxvii. 
56.)  For  Appian  says  that  in  the  massacre  of 
the  Romans  in  Asia,  which  was  planned  by  Mthri- 
dates  Eupator,  “ the . Caunii,  who  had  been  made 
tributary  to  the  Rhodians  after  the  war  with  Antio 
chus  (b.  c.  190),  and  had  been  set  free  by  the 
Romans  not  long  before  (b.  c.  167),  dragged  out 
the  Italians  who  had  fled  for  refuge  to  the  Boulaea 
Hestia,  or  the  hearth  of  Vesta,  in  the  senate  house, 
and  after  murdering  the  children  before  the  eyes  of 
their  mothers,  they  killed  the  mothers  and  the  hus- 
bands on  the  dead  bodies.”  (Appian.  Mithrid.  c.  23.) 
This  dreadful  massacre  happened  in  b.  c.  88 ; and 
Sulla,  after  defeating  Mithridates,  repaid  the  Caunii 
by  putting  them  again  under  their  old  masters  the 
Rhodians.  Strabo  (p.  652)  says  that  the  Caunii 
once  revolted  from  the  Rhodians,  and  the  case  being 
heard  by  the  Romans,  they  were  brought  back  under 
the  Rhodians ; and  there  is  an  extant  oration  of  Molo 
against  the  Rhodians.  Apollonius  Molo  was  in  Rome, 
B.  c.  81,  as  an  ambassador  from  the  Rhodians,  and 
this  seems  to  be  the  occasion  to  which  Strabo  refers 
(Cic.  Brut.  90),  and  which  is  by  some  critics  re- 
ferred to  the  wrong  time.  Cicero  {ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  1. 
§11)  speaks  of  the  Caunii  as  being  still  subject  to 
the  Rh^ians  in  b.  c.  59 ; but  they  had  lately  ap- 
plied to  the  Romans  to  be  released  from  the  Rhodian 
dominion,  and  requested  that  they  might  pay  their 
taxes  to  the  Romans  rather  than  to  the  Rhodians. 
Their  prayer  had  not  been  listened  to,  as  it  seems, 
for  they  were  still  under  the  Rhodians.  Though 
Cicero  says  lately  (nuper)  he  may  be  speaking  of 
the  same  event  tliat  Strabo  mentions.  When  Pliny 
wrote,  they  had  been  released  from  the  tyranny  of 
the  islanders,  for  he  calls  Caunus  a free  town. 

Caunus  was  the  birthplace  of  one  great  man.  Pro- 
togenes the  painter,  who  was  a contemporaiy  of 
Apelles,  and  therefore  of  the  period  of  Alexander  the 
Great;  but  he  lived  chiefly  at  Rhodes.  Pliny  (xxxv. 
10)  speaks  of  his  birthplace  as  a city  subject  to  the 
Rhodians;  and  though  we  cannot  use  this  as  historical 
evidence,  Caunus  may  have  been  subject  to  the  Rho- 
dians at  that  time.  Caunus  was  a place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  noted  for  its  dried  figs  (Plin. 
XV.  19),  a fruit  that  would  not  contribute  to  the 
unhealthiness  of  the  place,  even  if  the  people  eat 
them  freely.  They  seem  to  have  been  carried  even 
to  Italy,  as  we  may  infer  from  a story  in  Cicero  {de 
Divin.  ii.  40).  [G.  L.] 

CAUSENNIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  5th 
Itinerary,  the  difficulties  of  which  are  noticed  under 
CoLONiA  and  Dubobkivis.  Being  the  first  station 
south  of  Lindum,  from  which  it  is  distant  12  miles, 
and  Lindum  {Lincoln')  being  one  of  the  most  certain 
identifications  we  have,  it  is  safe  to  prefer  An-caster 
to  Boston,  Nottingham,  and  other  localities  as  its 
present  equivalent.  The  termination  -caster^  the 
present  existence  of  Roman  remains,  and  even  the 
syllable  An  ( = caus-A«?iae  castra)  all  support  this 
view.  Besiaes  which  it  stands  upon  the  Cliff  Road, 
which  is  a Roman  one.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CAVARES,  or  CAVARI  {Kaovapoi,  Kauapot),  a 
people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Strabo  (p.  186)  says 
that  the  Volcae  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  have  the 
Salyes  and  Cavari  opposite  to  them  on  the  east  side ; 
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and  that  the  name  of  Cavari  was  given  indeed  to  all 
the  barbari  in  these  parts,  though  they  were  in  fact  no 
longer  barbari,  but  most  of  them  had  adopted  the 
Roman  language  and  way  of  living,  and  some  had  ob- 
tained the  Roman  citizenship.  He  says  (p.  1 85),  that 
as  a man  goes  from  Massalia  (^Marseille)^  into  the 
interior,  he  comes  to  the  country  of  the  Salyes,  which 
extends  to  the  Druentia  {JDti/ranc^\  and  then  hav- 
ing crossed  the  river  at  the  ferry  of  Cabellio  (CVz- 
vailloii),  he  enters  the  country  of  the  Cavari,  which 
extends  along  the  river  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  Isara  (/sere),  a distance  of  700  stadia.  But 
^he  extent  which  Strabo  gives  to  the  Cavari  can  only 
be  considered  correct  by  understanding  him  to  com- 
prehend other  peoples  under  this  name.  The  town 
of  Valentia  ( Valence),  which  is  south  of  the  Ish'e, 
is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  in  the  country  of  the 
Segalauni,  the  Segovellauni  of  Pliny  (iii.  4).  Be- 
tween the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavari  most  geographers 
place  the  Tricastini ; and  thus  the  territory  of  the 
Cavari  is  limited  to  the  parts  about  Cavaillon, 
Avenio  (^Avignon),  and  Arausio  {Orang^;  and 
perhaps  we  may  add  Carpentoracte  {Carpentras), 
though  this  town  is  placed  in  the  territory  of  the 
Memini  [Carpentoracte].  But  Ptolemy,  who 
places  the  Cavari  next  to  the  Segalauni,  assigns  to 
them  “ Acusiorum  Colonia,”  a place  otherwise  un- 
known. Walckenaer  (Geog.  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  en- 
deavours to  show,  and  with  some  good  reason  for  his 
opinion,  that  the  Acusiorum  Colonia  is  Montelimart 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhone,  about  half  way  be- 
tween Valence  and  Orange,  and  that  it  is  not  another 
form  or  a corruption  of  Acunum,  as  D’Anville  sup- 
poses. Accordingly,  the  Cavari  would  extend  from  the 
Durance  to  Montelimart  at  least.  If  this  is  right, 
the  Tricastini  are  wrongly  placed  by  D’Anville  along 
the  Rhone  between  the  Segalauni  and  the  Cavares ; 
for  they  are  east  of  the  Segalauni  [Tricastini]. 
Pliny  (iii.  4),  however,  places  Valentia  in  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Cavares,  though  it  has  been  proposed  to 
make  him  say  something  else  by  a different  pointing 
of  his  text,  the  result  of  which  is  that  Valentia  is 
not  placed  anywhere,  or,  if  it  is,  it  is  placed  in  the 
territory  of  the  Allobroges,  which  is  false.  [G.,L.] 

CA'VII,  a people  in  Greek  Illyria,  between  the 
rivers  Panyasus  and  Genusus.  (Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

CAYSTER,  CAYSTRUS  (Kaiarpos,  and  KoiJ<r- 
TQios,  Horn.  II.  ii.  461  ; Kara-Su  and  Kutschuk 
Meinder,  or  Little  Maeander),  a river  of  Lydia,  which 
lies  between  the  basin  of  the  Hermus  on  the  north, 
and  that  of  the  Maeander  on  the  south.  The  basin 
of  the  Cayster  is  much  smaller  than  that  of  either  of 
these  rivers,  for  the  Cogamus,  a southern  branch  of 
the  Hermus,  approaches  very  near  the  Maeander, 
and  thus  these  two  rivers  and  the  high  lands  to  the 
west  of  the  Cogamus  completely  surround  the  basin 
of  the  Cayster.  The  direct  distance  from  the  source 
of  the  Cayster  to  its  mouth  is  not  more  than  seventy 
miles,  but  the  windings  of  the  river  make  the  whole 
length  of  course  considerably  more. 

The  southern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Cays- 
ter is  the  Messogis  or  Kestane  Dagh.  The  road  which 
led  from  Physcus  in  Caria  [Caria]  to  the  Maeander, 
was  continued  from  the  Maeander  to  Tralles;  from 
Tralles  down  the  valley  of  the  Maeander  to  Mag- 
nesia; and  from  Magnesia  over  the  hills  to  Ephesus 
in  the  valley  of  the  Cayster.  From  Magnesia  to 
Ephesus  the  distance  was  120  stadia  (Strab.  p. 
663).  The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the 
Cayster  is  the  magnificent  range  of  Tmolus  or  Ki- 
silja  Musa  Tagh,  over  the  western  or  lower  part  of 
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which  runs  the  road  (320  stadia)  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna.  Strabo’s  notice  of  the  Cayster  is  very  im- 
perfect. According  to  Pliny  the  high  lands  in  which 
it  rises  are  the  “ Cilbiana  juga  ” (v.  29),  which  must 
be  between  the  sources  of  the  Cayster  and  the  valley 
of  the  Cogamus.  The  Cayster  receives  a large  body 
of  water  from  the  Cilbian  hills,  and  the  slopes  of 
Messogis  and  Tmolus.  Pliny  seems  to  mean  to  say 
that  it  receives  many  streams,  but  they  must  have  a 
short  course,  and  can  only  be  the  channels  by  which 
the  waters  descend  from  the  mountain  slopes  that 
shut  in  this  contracted  river  basin.  Pliny  names 
one  stream,  Phyrites  (in  Harduin’s  text),  a small 
river  that  is  crossed  on  the  road  from  Ephesus  to 
Smyrna,  and  joins  the  Cayster  on  the  right  bank  ten 
or  twelve  miles  above  Aiasaluck,  near  the  site  of 
Ephesus.  Pliny  mentions  a “ stagnum  Pegaseum, 
which  sends  forth  the  Phyrites,”  and  this  marsh  seems 
to  be  the  morass  on  the  road  from  Smyrna  to  Ephesus, 
into  which  the  Phyrites  flows,  and  out  of  which  it 
comes  a considerable  stream.  The  upper  valley  of  the 
Cayster  contained  the  Cilbiani  Superiores  and  Infe- 
riores : the  lower  or  wider  part  was  the  Caystrian 
plain.  It  appears  that  these  natural  divisions  de- 
termined in  some  measure  the  political  divisions  of 
the  valley,  and  the  Caystriani,  and  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Cilbiani,  had  each  their  several  mints. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  p.  257.)  The  lower  valley 
of  the  Cayster  is  a wide  flat,  and  the  alluvial  soil,  in- 
stead of  being  skirted  by  a range  of  lower  hills,  as  it 
is  in  the  valleys  of  the  Hermus  and  the  Maeander, 
“ abuts  at  once  on  the  steep  limestone  mountains  by 
which  it  is  bounded.”  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  541.)  After  heavy  rains  the  Cayster  rises 
suddenly,  and  floods  the  lower  plains.  The  immense 
quantity  of  earth  brought  down  by  it  was  a pheno- 
menon that  did  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
Greeks,  who  observed  that  the  earth  which  was 
brought  down  raised  the  plain  of  the  Cayster,  and 
in  fact  had  made  it.  (Strab.  p.  691.)  The  allu- 
vium of  the  river  damaged  the  harbour  of  Ephesus, 
which  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  river.  [Ephesus.] 

The  flat  swampy  level  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cayster 
appears  to  be  the  Asian  plain  (''Actos  Xeip-dov)  of 
Homer  (77.  ii.  461),  a resort  of  wild  fowl.  (Comp. 
Virg.  Georg,  i.  383,  Aen.  vii.  699.)  Except  Ephe- 
sus, the  valley  of  the  Cayster  contained  no  great 
town.  Strabo  (p.  627)  mentions  Hypaepa  on  the 
slope  of  Tmolus,  on  the  descent  to  the  plain  of  the 
Cayster.  It  was  of  course  north  of  the  river.  The 
ruins  at  Tyria  or  Tyre,  near  the  river,  and  about  the 
middle  of  its  course,  must  represent  some  ancient 
city.  Metropolis  seems  to  lie  near  the  road  from 
Ephesus  to  Smyrna,  and  in  the  plain  of  the  Phy- 
rites ; and  the  modem  name  of  Tourhali  is  supposed 
to  be  a corruption  of  Metropolis.  (Hamilton.)  [G.L.] 

CAYSTRI  CAMPUS  (tJ>  Kavarpov  TreSiov)  is 
Strabo’s  name  for  the  plain  of  the  Cayster.  Stepha- 
nus  (5.  V.  KavcTTpLou  Tredior)  assigns  it  to  the  Ephe- 
sia  or  territory  of  Ephesus,  with  the  absurd  remark 
that  the  Cayster,  from  which  it  takes  its  name,  was 
so  called  from  its  proximity  to  the  Catacecaumene 
or  Burnt  Region.  Stephanus  adds  the  Ethnic  name 
KavarpiavSs  ; but  this  belongs  properly  to  the  people 
of  some  place,  as  there  are  medals  with  the  legend 
KavoTpiavur. 

Xenophon,  in  his  march  of  Cyrus  from  Sardis 
(Anab.  i.  2.  § 11),  speaks  of  a KavoTpov  'ireSiov. 
Before  coming  here,  Cyras  passed  through  Celaenae, 
Peltae,  and  Ceramon  Agora.  The  march  from  Ce- 
laenae to  Peltae  is  10  parasangs;  from  Peltae  to 
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Ceramon  Agora,  12  parasangs;  and  from  Ceramon 
Agora  to  the  plain  of  Cayster,  which  Xenophon  calls 
an  inhabited  city,  was  30  parasangs.  From  the 
plain  of  Cayster,  Cyrus  marched  10  parasangs  to 
Thymbrium,  then  10  to  Tyraeum,  and  then  20  to 
Iconium,  the  last  city  of  Phrygia  in  the  direction  of 
his  march ; for  after  lea\n.ng  Iconium,  he  entered 
Cappadocia.  Iconium  is  Koniyeh,  a position  well 
known.  Celaenae  is  also  well  known,  being  at  Dee- 
nair,  on  the  Maeander.  Now  the  march  of  Cynis 
from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  was  92  parasangs,  or  2760 
stadia,  according  to  Greek  computation,  if  the  num- 
bers are  right  in  the  Greek  text.  Cyrus,  therefore,  did 
not  march  direct  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium.  He  made 
a great  bend  to  the  north,  for  the  Ceramon  Agora 
was  the  nearest  town  in  Phrygia  to  Mysia.  The 
direct  distance  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium  is  about 
125  English  miles.  The  distance  by  the  route  of 
Cyrus  was  276  geog.  miles,  if  the  Greek  value  of  the 
parasang  is  true,  as  given  by  Xenophon  and  Hero- 
dotus ; but  it  may  be  less. 

The  supposition  that  the  plain  of  Cayster  is  the 
plain  through  which  the  Cayster  flows  cannot  be 
admitted ; and  as  Cyrus  seems  for  some  reason  to 
have  directed  his  march  northwards  from  Celaenae 
till  he  came  near  the  borders  of  Mysia,  his  route  to 
Iconium  would  be  greatly  lengthened.  Two  recent 
attempts  have  been  made  to  fix  the  places  between 
Celaenae  and  Iconium,  one  by  Mr.  Hamilton  (^Re- 
searches, &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  198,  &c.),  and  another  by  Mr. 
Ainsworth  (Travels  in  the  Track  of  the  Ten  Thou- 
sand, 4'C.,  p.  24,  &c.).  The  examination  of  these 
two  explanations  cannot  be  made  here  for  want  of 
space.  But  it  is  impossible  to  identify  with  certainty 
positions  on  a line  of  road  where  distances  only  are 
given,  and  we  find  no  corresponding  names  to  guide 
us.  Mr.  Hamilton  supposes  that  the  Caystri  Cam- 
pus may  be  near  the  village  of  Chai  Kieui,  “ and 
near  the  banks  of  the  Eber  Ghieul  in  the  extensive 
plain  between  that  village  and  Polybotum.”  Chai 
Kieui  is  in  about  38°  40'  N.  lat.  Mr.  Ainsworth 
places  the  Caystri  Campus  further  west  at  a place 
called  Surmcneh,  “ a high  and  arid  upland,  as  its  an- 
cient name  designates,”  which  is  traversed  by  an  in- 
significant tributary  to  the  “ Eber  Col,"  I\Ir.  Hamil- 
ton’s Eber  Ghieul,  The  neighbourhood  of  Surmeneh 
abounds  in  ancient  remains  ; but  Chai  Kieui  is  an 
insignificant  place,  without  ruins.  Both  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton and  Mr.  Ainsworth,  however,  agree  in  fixing  the 
Caystri  Campus  in  the  basin  of  this  river,  the  Eber 
Ghieul,  and  so  far  the  conclusion  may  be  accepted  as 
probable.  But  the  exact  site  of  the  place  cannot  be 
determined  without  further  evidence.  Cyrus  stayed 
at  Caystri  Campus  five  days,  and  he  certainly  would 
not  stay  with  his  troops  five  days  in  a high  and  arid 
upland.  As  the  plain  was  called  the  Plain  of  Cayster, 
we  may  assume  that  there  was  a river  Cayster  where 
Cyrus  halted.  One  of  Mr.  Ainsworth’s  objections 
to  Mr.  Hamilton’s  conclusion  is  altogether  unfounded. 
He  says  that  the  plain  which  l\Ir.  Hamilton  chooses 
as  the  site  of  the  Caystri  Campus  is  “an  extensive 
plain,  but  very  marshy,  being  in  one  part  occupied 
by  a perpetual  and  large  lake,  called  Eber  Gdl,  and 
most  unlikely  at  any  season  of  the  year  to  pre- 
sent the  arid  and  burnt  appearance  which  could  have 
led  the  Greeks  to  call  it  Caustron  or  Caystrus,  the 
burnt  or  barren  plain.”  But  the  word  Caystrus  could 
not  mean  burnt,  and  Stephanus  is  guilty  of  origin- 
ating this  mistake.  It  means  no  more  a burnt  plain 
here  than  it  does  when  applied  to  the  plain  above 
Ephesus.  Both  were  watery  places  ; one  we  know 
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to  be  SO;  and  the  other  we  may  with  great  proba- 
bility conclude  to  be.  The  medals  with  the  epi- 
graph Kavarpiavcav  may  belong  to  this  place,  and 
not  to  a city  in  the  valley  of  the  Lydian  Cayster. 
[Cayster.]  [G.  L.] 

CA'ZECA  (Ka^e/ca,  Arnsca.  Peripl.  p.  20;  Anon. 
Peripl.  p.  5),  a town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
280  stadia  from  Theodosia,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Tasch-Katschik.  (Kbler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St. 
Petersb.  vol.  ix.  p.  670;  Marigny,  Taitbout  Portulan, 
de  la  Mer  Noire,  p.  7 1 ; Pallas,  Reise  in  d.  Sildl. 
Statthalt  Russlands,  vol.  ii.  p.  341.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CEBA,  a town  of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xi.  42.  s.  97)  as  celebrated  for  its  cheeses,  is  evi- 
dently the  modern  Ceva,  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Tanaro,  on  the  N.  slope  of  the  Apennines,  near  their 
junction  with  the  l\Iaritime  Alps.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CEBENNA  MONS,  or  CEVENNA,  as  it  is  ge- 
nerally written  in  the  editions  of  Caesar  (B.  G.  vii.  8 ; 
also  called  Gehenna,  Plin.  iii.  4 ; Cebeniuci  Montes, 
Mela,  ii.  5;  rh  Keppevou  upos,  Strab.  p.  177;  ra 
Keju/xeva  oprj,  Ptol.  ii.  8 ; and  ^ Ke/apevri , Strab.  p. 
177 : Cevennes),  a range  of  mountains  in  Southem 
Gallia  which  bounds  the  lower  valley  of  the  Rhone  on 
the  west,  and  separated  Gallia  Narbonen sis  from  the 
part  of  Gallia,  which  is  to  the  west  and  north-west. 
Strabo  describes  theCebenna  as  running  in  a direction 
at  right  angles  to  the  Pyrenees,  through  the  plain 
country  of  Gallia,  and  terminating  about  the  middle 
of  the  plain  country  near  Lugdunum  (Lyon').  He 
makes  the  length  2000  stadia,  or  250  Roman  miles. 
He  does  not  say  that  it  is  connected  with  the  Py- 
renees, as  some  modem  writers  misunderstand  him ; 
for  he  knew  that  there  was  an  easy  road  from  Nar- 
bonne  by  the  valley  of  the  Atax  (Aude)  to  Toulouse, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Garonne,  and  to  the  western 
ocean.  This  road  is  in  the  depression  in  wdiich  tlie 
canal  of  Languedoc  is  made.  He  says  that  the  Ge- 
henna approaches  nearest  to  the  Rhone  at  the  part 
which  is  opposite  to  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and 
the  Isara  (Isere).  Perhaps,  however,  he  included 
the  high  lands  south  of  the  valley  of  the  Aude,  which 
belong  to  the  Pyrenees,  in  the  name  Cebenna,  for 
he  mentions  in  order  from  S.  to  N.  the  rivers  Atax, 
Obris  or  Orbis  (Orb),  and  Araura,  the  Arauris  or 
Araris  (Ileraidt),  as  flowing  from  the  Cebenna  into 
Gallia  Narbonensis.  He  correctly  describes  the  Illi- 
berris  (Tech)  and  Ruscino (7’ct),  which  are  south  of 
the  valley  of  the  Aude  as  flowing  from  the  Pyrenees; 
but  the  Aude  also  has  its  sources  in  the  Pyrenees. 
He  had  not,  however,  a very  exact  notion  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Cebenna. 
He  correctly  describes  the  offsets  or  lower  parts 
(vTTwpeiai)  of  the  Cebenna  as  extending  eastward 
towards  the  Rhone.  The  high  mountain  Lesura 
(La  Lozere,  in  the  department  of  Lozere)  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny,  as  a district  famed  for  its  cheese 
(xi.  42). 

When  Caesar  commenced  his  winter  campaign  of 
B.c.  52,  he  crossed  the  Cebenna  from  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, then  called  the  Provincia.  He  describes 
the  Cebenna  as  separating  the  Helvii,  who  were  in 
the  Provincia,  from  the  Aiwerai,  who  were  on  the 
west  side  of  the  mountains.  He  cut  his  way  through 
snow  six  feet  deep  and  surprised  the  Aiwemi,  who 
thought  that  the  Cebenna  protected  them  like  a wall. 
(B.  G.  vii.  8.)  The  steep  side  of  this  rugged  range 
is  turned  towards  the  valley  of  the  Rhone.  The 
Gallic  tribes  on  the  east  side  of  the  Cebenna  in  the 
Roman  Provincia  were  the  Helvii  and  the  Volcae 
Tectosages.  On  the  west  side  were  the  Vella vi  and 
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Gaball,  the  chief  part  of  whose  territory  was  in  the 
inountain  region  of  the  Cebenna  ; for  the  Gabali 
whom  Caesar  does  not  mention  (^B.  G.  vii.  8)  were 
between  the  Helvii  and  the  Arverni.  South  of  the 
Arverni,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Cebenna  and  in  the 
basin  of  the  Garonne,  were  the  Kuteni,  the  southern 
part  of  whose  territory,  even  in  Caesar’s  time,  was 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  Provincia. 

The  extent  of  the  mountainous  country  compre- 
hended under  the  name  Cevennes  is  much  less  than 
the  Cebenna  of  Strabo.  The  direct  distance  from 
the  most  southern  source  of  the  Orh  to  La  Lozere 
(4890  ft.  high),  is  about  80  miles.  The  sources  of 
the  Allier,  a branch  of  the  Loire,  and  of  the  Lot 
and  the  Tarn,  branches  of  the  Garonne,  are  in  the 
mountain  regions  of  the  Lozere.  The  direct  distance 
from  La  Lozhre  to  Mont  Mezene,  which  is  as  far 
north  perhaps  as  we  can  extend  the  name  of  Cevennes, 
is  about  45  miles.  Mont  Mezene  (5820  feet  high), 
near  which  are  the  sources  of  the  Loire,  is  nearly  in 
the  latitude  of  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isere,  where  Strabo  states  that  the  Cebenna  ap- 
proaches nearest  to  the  Rhone.  It  is  true  that  this 
part  of  the  Cevennes  is  nearer  to  the  Rhone  than  any 
part  of  the  range  to  the  south  of  it,  for  the  direction 
of  the  range  is  from  SW.  to  NE.;  but  Strabo,  as 
already  observed,  makes  the  Cebenna  extend  further 
north  to  the  latitude  of  Lyon.  [G.  L.] 

CEBRE'NE  (Ke§pwri)  or  CEBREN,  a town  of 
Mysia,  in  a district  Cebrenia  (Ke§pr)u'ia)  There 
was  a river  Cebren  (K4§pr}v').  The  Ethnic  names 
are  Ke6pr}v6s,  Ke€p7]vevs,  and  Ki§pr]ULOs  (Steph.  s.v. 
Ke€pr]v'ia) ; Wt  the  Ethnic  name  is  properly  Ke- 
€pr]vievs,  as  Strabo  has  it.  Cebrenia  was  below 
Dardania,  and  a plain  country  for  the  most  part. 
It  was  separated  from  the  Scepsia  or  territory  of 
Scepsis  by  the  river  Scamander.  The  people  of 
Scepsis  and  the  Cebrenii  were  always  quarrelling, 
till  Antigonus  removed  both  of  them  to  his  new  town 
of  Antigonia,  afterwards  called  Alexandria  Troas. 
The  Cebrenii  remained  there;  but  the  Scepsii  ob- 
tained permission  from  Lysimachus  to  go  home 
again.  Strabo  speaks  of  a tribe  in  Thrace  called 
Cebrenii  (p.  590),  near  a river  Arisbus;  but  we 
cannot  conclude  any  thing  from  this  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  Cebrenii.  Ephorus,  in  the  first  book  of  his 
history  (quoted  by  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  K4§pr]va),  says 
that  the  Aeolians  of  Cumae  sent  a colony  to  Ce- 
bren. The  city  Cebren  surrendered  to  Dercyllidas 
the  Lacedaemonian  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  § 17),  who 
marched  from  thence  against  Scepsis  and  Gergitha. 
Geographers  have  differed  as  to  the  position  of  Ce- 
brenia. Palaescepsis  was  near  the  banks  of  the 
Aesepus,  and  the  Scepsis  of  Strabo’s  time  was  40 
stadia  lower  down  than  Old  Scepsis.  Now,  Old 
Scepsis  was  higher  up  than  Cebrenia,  near  the  high- 
est part  of  Ida,  and  its  territory  extended  to  the 
Scamander,  where  Cebrenia  began.  Again,  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Assii  and  the  Gargareis  was  bounded  by 
Antandria  (on  the  east),  and  the  territory  of  the 
Cebrenii,  the  Neandrieis,  and  the  Hamaxiteis.  Thus 
Cebrenia  is  brought  within  tolerably  definite  limits. 
Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  274)  supposes  Cebrenia  to 
have  occupied  the  higher  region  of  Ida  on  the  west, 
and  its  plain  to  be  the  fine  valley  ofrthe  Mendere  as 
far  down  as  Ene,  probably  Neandria.  This  seems 
to  agree  with  Strabo’s  description.  Leake  also  sup- 
poses that  the  town  Cebren  may  be  a place  called 
Kushunlu  Tepe,  not  far  from  Baramitsh.  Dr.  E.  D. 
Clarke  found  considerable  remains  at  Kushunlu  Tepe ; 
but  remains  alone  do  not  identify  a site.  [G.  L.] 
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CEBRUS.  [CiABRus  and  Cibrus.] 
CECILIONI'CUM  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  434 ; VR.  Cae- 
cilio  Vico : Bannos'),  a town  of  Lusitania,  only  men- 
tioned in  the  Itinemry,  as  on  the  great  road  from 
Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta,  132  M.  P.  from  the 
former ; but  remarkable  also  on  account  of  the  pre- 
servation in  its  neighbourhood  of  portions  of  the 
Roman  road,  with  some  of  the  milestones,  on  one  of 
which  the  number  cxxxi.  is  legible.  (Laborde,  vol. 
ii.  p.  251 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  430.)  [P.  S.] 

CECRO'PIA.  [Athenae,  p.  257,  a.] 
CECRYPHALEIA  (KeKpv(pd\€ia‘,  Cecryphalos, 
Plin. : Kyra'),  a small  island  in  the  Saronic  gulf, 
between  Aegina  and  the  coast  of  Epidaurus,  near 
which  the  Aeginetans  were  defeated  by  the  Corin- 
thians, about  B.  c.  458.  (Thuc.  i.  105;  Diod.  xi. 
78  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  &c.  p.  63.) 

CE'DREAE  (KeSpeat,  Kedpeia'i:  Eth.  KeSpetXTTjs. 
Kedpahs),  a city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  KeSpeai.)  Lysander  took  the  place,  it 
being  in  alliance  with  the  Athenians.  The  inhabit- 
ants were  pu^oSapSapoi,  a mixture  of  Greeks  and 
barbarians,  as  we  may  suppose.  It  was  on  the 
Ceramicus  gulf  in  Caria;  but  the  site  is  unknown. 
(Xen.  ii.  1.  § 15.)  [G.  L.] 

CEDREI,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v. 
11),  who  places  them  on  the  confines  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea,  to  the  south,  which  would  coiTespond  with  the 
northern  part  of  the  modern  district  of  the  Eedjaz. 
Mr.  Forster  identifies  them  with  the  Canraitae  or 
Cadraitae  of  Arrian,  the  Cerdanitae  or  Cedranitae  ot' 
Stephanus,  and  the  Darrae  of  Ptolemy,  and  traces 
their  origin  to  Cedar,  the  Ishmaelite  Patriarch  (^Gen. 
XXV.  13),  represented  by  the  modem  Harb  nation, 
and  the  modern  town  of  Kedeyre.  (Forster,  Arabia, 
vol.  i.  pp.  75,  234,  seq.,  238,  seq.)  [G.  W.] 
CEDRISUS  (KeSpiads,  Dicaearch.  128;  K4Spios, 
Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  8.  § 5 : Kentros),  a 
mountain  of  Crete,  which  forms  the  SW.  spur  of 
Mt.  Ida.  (Sieber,  Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  14;  Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  5.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELADUSSAE,  a group  of  islands  off  the  coast 
of  Liburaia  in  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30),  per- 
haps the  same  as  the  Dyscelados  of  Mela  (ii.  7). 
Some  writers,  however,  suppose  that  there  were  no 
islands  or  island  of  this  name  • that  the  name  Cela- 
dussae  in  Pliny  is  a corruption  of  Dyscelados  in 
Mela;  and  that  the  latter  is  invented  from  an  epithet 
of  Issa  in  a line  of  Apollonius  Claaa.  re  dvcrK4Aad6s 
re  Kal  IpepTT}  lUrveia,  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  565). 

CELAENAE  (KeAaivai : Eth.  KeAaiveiis),  a city 
of  Phrygia.  Strabo  (p.  577)  says  that  the  Maeander 
rises  in  a hill  Celaenae,  on  which  there  was  a city  of 
the  same  name  as  the  hill,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Apameia.  [Apameia,  No.  5.] 
Hamilton,  who  visited  the  source  (^Researches,  Sec. 
vol.  i.  p.  499),  says  that  “ at  the  base  of  a rocky  cliff 
a considerable  stream  of  water  gushes  out  with  great 
rapidity.”  This  source  of  the  Marsyas,  and  the  cliff 
above  it,  may  have  been  within  the  city  of  Celaenae; 
but  it  did  not  appear  to  Hamilton  that  this  cliff 
could  be  the  acropolis  of  Celaenae  which  Alexander 
considered  to  be  impregnable  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  29 ; 
Curt.  iii.  1),  and  came  to  terms  with  the  inhabitants. 
He  supposes  that  the  acropolis  may  have  been  further 
to  the  NE.,  a lofty  hill  about  a mile  from  the  ravine 
of  the  Marsyas  (vol.  ii.  p.  366). 

Herodotus  speaks  of  Celaenae  in  describing  the 
march  of  Xerxes  to  Sardis  (b.  c.  481).  He  says 
(vii.  26)  that  the  sources  of  the  Maeander  are  here, 
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and  those  of  a stream  not  less  than  the  Maeander : 
it  is  named  Catarrhactes,  and,  rising  in  the  Agora  of 
Celaenae,  flows  into  the  Maeander.  Xenophon,  in 
describing  the  march  of  Cyrus  (^Andb.  i.  2.  § 7),  says 
that  Cyrus  had  a palace  at  Celaenae,  and  a large 
park,  full  of  wild  animals ; the  Maeander  flowed 
through  the  park,  and  also  through  the  city,  its 
source  being  in  the  palace.  There  was  also  a palace 
of  the  Persian  king  at  Celaenae,  a strong  place,  at 
the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  under  the  acropolis ; and 
the  Marsyas  also  flows  through  the  city,  and  joins 
the  Maeander.  The  sources  of  the  Marsyas  were  in 
a cave,  and  the  width  of  the  river  was  25  feet; 
within  Celaenae  perhaps  he  means.  The  Catarrhac- 
tes of  Herodotus  is  clearly  the  Marsyas  of  Xenophon, 
and  the  stream  which  Hamilton  describes,  who  adds, 
“ it  appeared  as  if  it  had  formerly  risen  in  the  centre 
of  a great  cavern,  and  that  the  surrounding  rocks 
had  fallen  in  from  the  clifis  above.”  The  descrip- 
tions of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  though  not  the 
same,  are  perhaps  not  inconsistent.  The  town,  pa- 
laces, acropolis,  and  parks  of  Celaenae  must  have 
occupied  a large  surface.  In  Livy’s  description 
(xxxviii.  13),  the  Maeander  rises  in  the  acropolis  of 
Celaenae,  and  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  cily; 
and  the  Marsyas,  which  rises  not  far  from  the  sources 
of  the  Maeander,  joins  the  Maeander.  When  the 
people  of  Celaenae  were  removed  to  the  neighbouring 
site  of  Apameia  Cibotus,  they  probably  took  the  ma- 
terials of  the  old  town  with  them.  Strabo’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  Apameia  is  not  free  from 
diflSculty.  Leake  thinks  that  it  clearly  appears  from 
Strabo  that  both  the  rivers  (Marsyas  and  Maeander) 
ran  through  Celaenae,  and  that  they  united  in  the 
suburb,  which  afterwards  became  the  new  city  Apa- 
meia. It  is  certain  that  Celaenae  was  near  Apameia, 
the  site  of  which  is  well  fixed.  [Apameia,  No.  5.] 
It  was  an  unlucky  guess  of  Strabo  (p.  579),  and 
a bad  piece  of  etymology,  to  suggest  that  Celaenae 
might  take  its  name  from  the  dark  colour  of  the 
rocks,  in  consequence  of  their  being  burnt.  But 
Hamilton  observed  that  all  the  rocks  are,  “ without 
exception,  of  a greyish  white  or  cream-coloured  lime- 
stone.” The  rock  which  overhangs  the  sources  of 
the  Marsyas  contains  many  nummulites,  and  broken 
fragments  of  other  bivalve  shells.  [G.  L.] 

CELAENUS  TUMULUS  (K^Kaivhs  \6((>osi  a 
mountain  in  Galatia,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4), 
south  of  Pessinus,  probably.  [G,  L.] 

CE'LEAE.  [Phlius.] 

CELEIA  or  CALEIA  (Ke'Aeia),  an  important 
city  in  the  south-eastern  corner  of  Noricum  (Ptol.  ii. 
14.  §3;  Plin.  iii.  27).  In  some  inscriptions  it  is 
called  a Eoman  colony  by  the  name  of  Caleia  Claudia 
(Orelli,  Inscript,  n.  501),  and  in  others  a muni- 
cipium  (Orelli,  1.  c.  n.  3020).  During  the  middle 
ages  Celeia  was  the  chief  town  of  a Slavonian  dis- 
trict called  Zellia  (Paul.  Diac.  iv.  40);  and  it  still 
bears  the  name  of  Cilly,  and  is  rich  in  ancient 
architectural  remains.  (Comp.  Itin.  Anton,  p.  129; 
Itin.  Hieros.  p.  560;  Muchar,  Woricwm,  vol.  i.  p. 
161.)  [L.  S.] 

CELE'NDERIS  (KeAepSepfr : Eth.  KeAevSe- 
p'ltt]s:  ChelendreK),  a town  of  Pamphylia,  on  the 
coast.  The  tradition  was  that  it  was  a Phoenician 
settlement,  which  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
Samians.  (Mela,  i.  13.)  There  was  a temple  of 
Juno  near  the  tovra,  and  a river  Is,  which  flowed  by 
them  to  the  sea.  (Scymnus,  quoted  by  Herodian.) 
It  is  described  by  Tacitus  (^Ann.  ii,  80)  as  a very 
strong  place,  on  a high  rock  nearly  surrounded  by 
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the  sea.  Piso  attempted  to  take  it.  Celenderis  had 
a fort  (Strab.  p.  670);  and  Artemidorus,  with  other 
geographers,  considered  this  place,  and  not  Cora- 
cesium,  as  the  commencement  of  Cilicia. 

Chdendreh  has  “ a snug  but  very  small  port,  from 
whence  the  couriers  from  Constantinople  to  Cyprus 
embark.”  (Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  209.)  The 
Turks  call  it  Chilnar.  None  of  the  remains  of  Ce- 
lenderis appear  to  be  older  than  the  early  period  of 
the  Eoman  empire.  The  town  “ gave  name  to  a 
region  called  Celenderitis  (Plin.  v.  27),  and  coined 
those  silver  tetradrachms,  which  supply  some  of  the 
earliest  and  finest  specimens  of  the  numismatic  art.” 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  &c.  p.  116.)  There  are  also 
coins  of  the  Syrian  kings,  and  of  the  later  Roman 
emperors,  with  the  epigraph  KeAevdephcoy.  [G.  L.] 


CELENNA,  a town  of  Campania,  mentioned  only 
by  Virgil  (Aen,  vii.  739)  who  appears  to  place  it 
(in  conjunction  with  Eufrae  and  Batulum)  on  the 
borders  of  the  Campanian  plain.  Servius  (ad  loc.) 
says  “ locus  est  Campaniae,  sacer  Junoni,”  We 
find  no  other  mention  of  it,  and  its  situation  is 
unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CELETRUM  (Kastorid),  a town  of  Orestis  in 
Macedonia,  situated  on  a peninsula  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  waters  of  a lake,  and  has  only  a 
single  entrance  over  a narrow  isthmus  which  con- 
nects it  with  the  continent.  In  the  first  Mace- 
donian campaign  of  the  Romans,  in  b.  c.  200,  the 
consul  Sulpicius,  after  having  invested  this  place, 
which  submitted  to  him,  returned  to  Dassaretia,  and 
from  thence  regained  Apollonia,  the  place  from 
which  he  had  departed  on  this  expedition.  (Liv. 
xxxi.  40.)  The  position  is  so  remarkable  that  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  identifying  it  with  the  modern  for- 
tress of  Kastorid.  The  lake,  which  bears  the  same 
name,  is  about  six  miles  long  and  four  broad.  The 
peninsula  is  nearly  four  miles  in  circumference,  and 
the  outer  point  is  not  far  from  the  centre  of  the 
lake.  The  present  fortification  of  Kastorid  consists 
only  of  a wall  across  the  W.  extremity  of  the 
isthmus,  which  was  built  in  the  time  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire,  and  has  a wet  ditch,  making  the  penin- 
sula an  island.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall  stands  a 
square  tower,  through  which  is  the  only  entrance  to 
the  town.  The  ruins  of  a parallel  wall  flanked 
with  round  towers,  which  in  Byzantine  times  crossed 
the  peninsula  from  shore  to  shore,  excluding  all  the 
E,  part  of  it,  still  divide  the  Turkish  and  Greek 
quarters  of  the  town.  In  A.  D.  1084  Alexis  I,  took 
Castoria  (Kacrropia.'),  which  was  defended  by  the 
brave  and  faithful  Bryennius.  (Anna  Comn.  A lexius, 
vi.  p.  152;  Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  xv.  p.  155.) 
The  accurate  description  of  Castoria,  as  Colonel 
Leake  (vol.  i.  p.  329)  remarks,  by  Anna  Comnena 
(1.  c.)  shows  that  no  great  change  has  occurred  since 
that  time.  Forbiger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1060)  supposes  that 
one  of  the  numerous  tovms  which  derived  their 
name  from  Diocletian  [Diocletianopolis]  after- 
wards stood  upon  the  site  of  Celetrum,  but  the 
positions  given  by  Procopius  (Aed.  iv.  3),  and  the 
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Itineraries,  to  Diocletianopolis  are  at  variance  with 
this  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  Celetrum  has 
been  identified  with  the  KeXaiuidiov  of  Hierocles. 
(Wesseling  ap.  loc.\  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.iii. 
p.  330,  vol.  iv.  p.  121.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELLAE  (KeA\77,  Hierocl. : Ostrovo),  a town  of 
^Macedonia  Consularis,  and  a station  on  the  Via 
Egnatia  in  Eordaea,  between  Heracleia  and  Edessa 
(^Peut.  Tab.),  at  a distance  of  28  M.  P.  from  the 
latter  place,  according  to  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary 
and  that  of  Antoninus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CELNIUS  (KeAi'ios),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 5),  between  the  Tuasis  aestuary 
(Touauris  €fcrxo<rts)  and  the  Taezalum  Promontory. 
The  former  of  these  is  next  in  order  southwards  to 
the  Varar  aestuary  (^Murray  Firth),  the  latter  is 
to  the  north  of  the  Deva  {Dee).  Hence  the  Spey  is 
the  likeliest  equivalent  to  the  Celnius.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CELSA  (KeAcra : Celsensis  : Eu.  at  Velilla  near 
Xelsa),  a city  of  the  Ilergetes,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
conensis,  on  the  Iberus,  which  was  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge,  ruins  of  which  still  remain.  Under  the 
Romans,  it  was  a colony,  with  the  surname  Victrix 
Julia,  and  it  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Caesar- 
augusta.  Several  of  its  coins  are  extant,  belonging 
to  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  161  ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Ptol.  ii,  6.  § 68  ; Marca, 
Ilisp.  ii.  28  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xxx.  p.  39,  Med. 
de  Esp,  vol.  i.  p.  349,  vol.  ii.  p.  638,  vol.  iii.  p.  45  ; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  37,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  75  ; Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  44,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

CELTAE.  [Gallia.] 

CELTIBE'RIA  {KeKne-npla,  Polyb.,  Strab., 
Caes.,  Liv.  &c.;  Eth.  Celtiber,  pi.  Celtiberi,  KeA- 
Ti§r)p€s),  was  the  name  of  a large  inland  district  of 
Spain,  comprising  the  central  plateau  {media  inter 
duo  maria,  Liv.  xxviii.  1),  which  divides  the  basin 
of  the  Iberus  {Ebro)  from  the  rivers  flowing  to  the 
W.,  and  corresponding  to  the  SW.  half  of  Aragon, 
nearly  the  whole  of  Guinea  and  Soria,  and  a great 
part  of  Burgos.  These  were  about  the  limits  of 
Oeltiberia  Proper;  but,  the  name  was  used  in  a 
much  wider  sense,  through  the  power  which  the 
Celtiberians  obtained  over  the  surrounding  tribes  ; 
so  that,  for  example,  Polybius  made  it  extend  beyond 
the  sources  of  the  Anas  {Guadiana)  even  to  those 
of  the  Baetis  {Guadalquivir:  Strab.  iii.  p.  148), 
and  he  mentions  the  mountain  range  which  reaches 
the  sea  above  Saguntum,  as  the  boundary  of  Iberia 
and  Celtiberia.  (Polyb.  iii.  17.  § 2.)  So  we  find 
both  Hemeroscopium  on  the  Pr.  Dianium  {C.  S. 
Martin),  and  Castulo  on  the  Baetis,  named  as  in 
Celtiberia.  (Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Ujxepo- 
aKoirelov ; Plut.  Sertor.  3.)  In  fact,  it  would  seem 
that,  under  the  Romans,  Celtiberia  was  often  used 
as  a term  equivalent  to  Hispania  Citerior  (excepting, 
perhaps,  the  NE.  part,  between  the  Pyrenees  and 
the  Ebro),  and  that,  as  the  boundaries  of  the  latter 
were  extended,  so  was  the  signification  of  the  former. 
(Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  36  ; Solin.  23 ; Salmas,  ad  Solin. 
p.  197  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  305.) 

The  Celtiberians  wei-e  believed  to  have  originated 
in  a union  of  the  indigenous  Iberians  with  Celts 
from  Gaul,  who  were  the  earliest  foreign  invaders  of 
the  peninsula,  and  whose  union  gave  rise  to  a nation 
distinguished  by  the  best  qualities  of  both  peoples, 
and  which  speedily  became  great  and  powerful.  (Diod. 
V.  33 ; Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  158, 162 ; Appian.  Hisp. 
2 ; Lucan,  iv.  9 : — 

“ Profugique  a gente  vetusta 
Gallorum  Celtae  miscentes  nomen  Hibeiis : ” 
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comp.  Celtici  ; and,  on  the  whole  subject,  see 
Hispania.) 

Strabo  (iii.  p.  162)  describes  their  country  as 
commencing  on  the  SW.  side  of  M.  Idubeda,  which 
divided  it  from  the  basin  of  the  Ebro.  It  was  large 
and  irregular,  the  greater  part  of  it  being  rugged 
and  intersected  with  rivers ; for  it  contained  the 
sources  of  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow  W.  across 
the  peninsula,  the  Anas,  Tagus,  and  Durius,  ex- 
cept the  Baetis,  and  this  too,  as  we  have  seen,  is 
assigned  by  Polybius  to  Celtiberia.  The  Celtiberi 
were  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Berones  and  the 
Bardyitae  or  Varduli  ; on  the  W.  by  some  of  the 
Astures,  Callaici  [Gallaeci],  Vaccaei,  Vet- 
tones,  and  C ARPETANi ; on  the  S.  by  the  Oretani 
and  hy  those  of  the  Bastetani  and  Edetani  who 
inhabit  M.  Orospeda  ; and  on  the  E.  by  M.  Idu- 
beda. This  description  applies  to  the  Celtiberi  in 
the  widest  sense  of  the  name.  They  were  divided, 
he  adds,  into  four  tribes,  of  w'hom  he  only  mentions 
two,  the  Arevacae,  who  were  the  most  powerful, 
and  the  Lusones.  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  mentions,  as 
Celtiberians,  first  the  Arevacae  ( Celtiberi  Arevacae), 
and  afterwards  the  Pelendones  {Pelendones  Cel- 
tiberorum,  quatuor  populis,  quorum  Numantini 
clari : where  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  7F.  populis 
refers  to  Pelendones  or  Celtiberorum  : if  to  the 
former,  he  disagrees  with  Strabo  and  others,  who 
assign  Numantia  to  the  Arevacae).  The  Belli 
and  the  Titti  (or  Dittani)  are  also  mentioned  as 
Celtiberian  peoples  (Polyb.  xxxv.  2 ; Appian.  Hisp. 
44).  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  in  a narrower  sense : 
his  Celtiberi  are  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Arevacae 
(whom  he  places  S.  of  the  Pelendones  and  Berones), 
on  the  W.  by  the  Carpetani,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Oretani,  and  on  the  E.  by  the  Lobetani  and  Ede- 
tani. 

The  nature  of  the  country  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  combined  to  prevent  their  having  many  con- 
siderable cities ; and  on  this  ground  Strabo  charges 
Polybius  with  gross  exaggeration  in  stating  that 
Tiberius  Gracchus  destroyed  300  cities  of  the  Celti- 
berians (xxvi.  4),  a number  which  could  only  be  made 
up  by  counting  every  petty  fort  taken  in  the  war 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  163).  The  chief  cities,  besides  Nu- 
mantia, Segeda,  and  Pallantia,  and  others  which 
belonged  to  the  Arevacae,  Berones,  and  Pelen- 
dones, were  the  following : — The  capital  was  Sego- 
BRIGA,  which  some  identify  with  the  Segedaj ust  named, 
and  with  the  Segestica  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  17).  On  the 
great  road  which  ran  W.  from  Caesaraugusta  {Zaror- 
goza)  to  Asturica  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  442,  443),  were: 
37  M.  P.,  Cara  vis;  18  M.  P.  Turiaso  {Tovpiaad^, 
Ptol.  1.  c.,  Tarazona)  ; and,  on  a branch  road  from 
Turiaso  to  Caesaraugusta  were  : 20  M.  P.  from  the 
former  Balsio  or  Belliso  (comp.  Itin.  p.  451  : at 
or  near  Boria)  ; and,  20  M.  P.  from  Balsio,  and  16 
from  Caesaraugusta,  Allobon  or  Alavona  (’AAau- 
£ova:  Alagon,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 67),  which  Ptolemy 
assigns  to  the  Vascones.  On  the  road  leading  SW. 
from  Caesaraugusta  to  Toletum  and  Emerita  were  : 
16  M.  P.  from  Caesaraugusta,  Segontia  (at  or 
near  Epila),  apparently  the  Segontia  which  belonged 
to  the  Arevacae,  and  to  be  distinguished  from  the 
other  Segontia,  to  be  mentioned  directly  {Itin.  AnL 
pp.  437,  439)  : 14  M,  P.  further,  Nertobriga 
(Jtin.  ll.  cc.  NeproSpiya,  Ptol.  1.  c.:  Almunia)',  then 
21  M.  P.,  Bilbilis,  and,  24  M.  P.,  Aquae  Bil- 
bitanorum;  then,  16  M.  P.,  Arcobriga;  then, 
23  M.  P.,  Segontia  {Siguenza),  apparently  the 
Seguntia  Celtiberum  of  Livy  (xxxiv.  19) ; then  23 
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M.  P.  Caesada  (KeVaSo  ^ Kaf(ra5a,  Ptol.  1.  c.),  at 
or  near  BrUmega  on  the  Tajuna,  24  M.  P.  from 
Arriaga  of  the  Carpetani.  Another  road  ran 
south  through  M.  Idubeda  from  Caesaraugusta  to 
Lajviinium  near  the  source  of  the  Anas  {Itin. 
Ant.  p.  447),  on  which  were:  28  M.  P.,  Sermo 
{Muelf')\  Carae  (^Carinena)  ] 10  M.  P,,  Agiria 
(Daroca) ; 6 M,  P.  Albonica  (probably  Puerta 
de  Daroca) ; 25  M.  P.  Urbiaca,  seemingly  the 
Urbicua  of  Livy  (xi.  16 ; but  the  reading  is  un- 
certain, see  Drakenborch,  ad  loc.  : now  Molina, 
Lapie;  others  identify  it  with  Alcaroches  or  Checa)-, 
20  M.  P,  Valebonga  or  Valeponga  (Valsolehre, 
Lapie ; Val  de  Meca,  Cortes) ; 40  M.  P.  Ad 
PuTEA  ( Cuenca,  Lapie) ; 32  M.  P.,  Saltici  {S. 
Maria  del  Campo,  Lapie ; Jorquera,  Cortes) ; 1 6 
1\L  P.,  Parietinis  (-S’.  Clemente,  Lapie ; Chinchilla, 
Cortes)  ; 22  M.  P.  Libisosia  {Lezuza),  14  M.  P. 
from  the  source  of  the  Anas : but  the  last  place  very 
likely  belonged  to  the  Oretani.  Among  the  cities 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  were  : Ergavica 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 : 'EpyaoviKa,  Ptol.  1.  c.)  or  Er- 
gavia  (Liv.  xi.  50),  a municipium  belonging  to  the 
conventus  of  Caesaraugusta  (coins  ap.  Florez,  Med. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  426  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  43,  Suppl. 
vol.  i.  p.  86  ; Sestini,  p.  145 ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  50; 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  382,  No.  9),  the  considerable 
ruins  of  which,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Guadiela 
and  the  Tagus,  are  called  Santaver  (Morales,  Antig. 
p.  102;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  vii.  p 61);  Bursada, 
(^Bovpaada,  Ptol.  1.  c.),  near  the  last  place  (coins 
up.  Sestini,  Med.  Isp.  p.  113);  Centobriga,  near 
Nertobriga,  if  not  the  same  place  [Nertobriga]  : 
Attacum  : Contrebia  : Complega  : Valeria 
(OoaAepia,  Ptol.  Valera  la  Vieja,  in  a very  strong 
position  near  the  Sucro,  Jucar,  S.  of  Cuenca,  Ru.), 
a Roman  colony,  belonging  to  the  conventus  of  New 
Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 : Florez,  Esp.  S.  viii. 
p.  198,  comp.  V.  p.  19,  vii.  p.  59);  Egelasta 
(Ad|Ta,  Ptol.)  ; OciLis  (''OkiAis'),  the  Roman  head- 
quarters in  the  Celtiberian  war,  probably  in  the  SE. 
of  the  country  (Appian.  Hisp.  47,  loll.) ; Bel- 
siNUM  : Mediolum  (MeoioAov)  in  the  N.,  and 
Condabora  (KovddSopd),  Istonium  ('lardviov), 
Alaba  ("AAaga),  LiBANA  (Ai€ara),  and  Urcesa 
(Oyp/cecra),  in  the  S.  are  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
(1.  c.) ; Munda  and  Certima,  on  the  borders  of 
Carpetania,  near  Alces,  only  by  Livy  (xl.  46),  and 
Belgeda  (BeAyrjdr})  or  Belgida,  only  by  Appian 
(Ilisp.  44)  and  Orosius  (v.  23).  There  are  also  a 
number  of  localities  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bilbilis, 
only  named  by  Martial ; such  as  the  mountains 
Calvus  and  Badavero,  and  the  towns  or  villages  of 
Boterdum,  Platea  on  the  Salo,  Tutela,  “choros  Rix- 
amarum,”  Cardua,  Peteron,  Rigae,  Petusiae,  and 
others,  for  the  barbarous  sound  of  which  to  Roman 
ears  he  feels  it  necessaiy  to  apologize  “ Celtiberis 
haec  sunt  nomina  crassiora  terris.”  (Martial,  i.  49, 
iv.  55,  xii.  18,  &c.)  For  the  list  of  cities  compare 
Ukert,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  pp.  458 — 464.) 

Of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  Celtiberians, 
besides  the  notices  in  Strabo  and  other  writers,  we 
have  an  elaborate  account  by  Diodorus  (v.  33,  34). 
As  warriors  they  attained  the  highest  renown  by 
their  long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans. 
They  were  equally  distinguished  as  excellent  cavalry, 
and  as  powerful  and  steady  infantry,  so  that,  when 
their  cavalry  had  defeated  that  of  the  enemy,  they 
dismounted  and  engaged  the  hostile  infantry  (comp. 
Polyb.  Fr.  Hist.  13).  Their  favourite  order  of  battle 
was  the  wedge-shaped  column,  in  which  they  were 
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almost  irresistible  (Liv.  xl.  40).  They  sang  as 
they  joined  battle  (Liv.  xxiii.  16).  Their  weapons 
were  a two-edged  sword  of  the  finest  temper  [Bil- 
bilis], and  the  still  national  dagger  (comp.  Polyb. 
Fr.  Hist.  14;  Strab.  iii.  p.  154);  their  defensive 
I armour  consisted  of  a bronze  helmet,  with  a purple 
crest,  of  greaves  made  of  plaited  hair,  and  a round 
wicker  buckler  (/cupn'a),  or  the  light  but  large 
Gallic  targe.  A rough  black  blanket,  of  wool  not 
unlike  goats’  hair,  formed  their  sole  dress  by  day, 
and  at  night  they  slept,  wrapped  up  in  it,  upon  the 
bare  ground.  They  were  particularly  attentive  to 
cleanliness,  with  the  exception  of  the  strange  custom, 
which  is  ascribed  also  to  the  Cantabri,  of  washing 
with  urine  instead  of  water.  Though  cruel  to  cri- 
minals and  enemies  (comp.  Strab.  iii.  p.  155),  they 
are  gentle  and  humane  to  strangers;  and  tliose  of 
them  whose  invitations  are  accepted  are  deemed 
favoui'ites  of  the  gods.  Their  food  consists  in  abun- 
dance of  various  meats;  and  they  drink  must  (otVo- 
peAiTos  Trdp.ari'),  their  country  supplying  plenty 
of  honey,  and  wine  being  imported  by  merchants. 
Though  the  country  was  generally  mountainous  and 
sterile,  it  contained  some  fertile  valleys,  and  the 
prosperity  of  some  few  of  the  cities  is  exemplified 
by  the  cases  of  Bilbilis,  and  especially  Numan- 
TiA.  It  is  thus  that  we  must  explain  the  state- 
ment of  Diodorus  respecting  the  excellence  of  their 
country,  and  the  large  tribute  of  600  talents  which, 
according  to  Poseidonius,  M.  Marcellus  exacted  from 
the  country  (Strab.  iii.  p.  162).  As  to  their  religion 
Strabo  says  that  the  Celtiberians  and  some  of  their 
neighbours  on  the  N.  celebrated  a festival  to  some 
nameless  deity  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  assem- 
bling together  in  their  families,  and  dancing  all 
night  long  (iii.  p.  164).  Several  other  points  in 
Strabo’s  description  of  the  manners  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  the  N.  may  be  regarded  as  applying  to 
the  Celtiberians  among  the  rest.  [Hispania.] 

The  Celtiberians  are  renowned  in  history  for  their 
long  and  obstinate  resistance  to  the  Romans.  They 
had  been  subdued  by  Hannibal  with  great  difficulty. 
In  the  Second  Punic  War,  after  giving  important 
aid  to  the  Carthaginians,  they  were  induced  by  the 
generosity  of  Scipio  to  accept  the  alliance  of  Rome; 
but  yet  we  find  a body  of  them  serving  the  Car- 
thaginians as  mercenaries  in  Africa.  (Liv.  xxv. 
33,  xxvi.  50 ; Polyb.  xiv.  7,  8.)  But  the  cruelty 
and  avarice  of  later  governors  drove  them,  in  b.  c. 
181,  into  a revolt,  which  was  appeased  by  the  mili- 
tary prowess  and  the  generous  policy  of  the  elder 
Tiberius  Gracchus,  b.  c.  179.  The  resistance  of 
the  city  of  Segeda  to  the  demands  of  Rome  led  to 
a fresh  war  (b.  c.  153),  which  was  conducted  on 
the  part  of  the  Romans  with  varying  success  by 
M.  Marcellus,  who  would  have  made  peace  with  the 
Celtiberians ; but  the  Senate  required  their  uncon- 
ditional surrender.  The  diversion  created  in  Lusi- 
tania by  Viriathus  caused  the  Celtiberian  war  to 
languish  till  b.  c.  143,  when  the  great  war  with 
Numantia  began,  and  was  not  concluded  till  b.  c. 
133.  [Numantia.]  In  spite  of  this  great  blow, 
the  Celtiberians  renewed  the  war  under  Sertorius ; 
and  it  was  only  after  his  fall  that  they  began  to 
adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress  and  manners. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  1,  et  seq. ; Liv.  xxi. — xxviii.  passim; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  151.)  [P.  S.] 

CE'LTICA.  [Gallia.] 

CE'LTICA,  CE'LTICI  (v  KeAriK-f],  ol  KeA- 
TiKoi),  in  Hispania.  The  repeated  occurrence  of 
these  names  in  the  geography  of  Spain  is  at  once 
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accounted  for  by  the  tradition  that  the  population  of 
the  peninsula  contained  a large  Celtic  element 
[Celtiberi;  Hispanla.]. 

1.  Celiica,  the  general  and  at  first  very  vague 
name  for  the  whole  NW.  of  Europe,  is  applied  spe- 
cifically to  Spain,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  of 
Iberia  was  sometimes  extended  to  Gaul.  But  the 
more  particular  reference  of  the  term  Celtica  in 
Spain  was  to  the  northern  and  central  portion  of  the 
peninsula.  (Aristot.  de  Mund.  i.  p.  850,  du  Val; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199,  Fr.  43,  Didot;  Scymn. 
Ch.  1 68,  foil. ; Eratosthenes  ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  gives 
a like  extent  to  the  roAarat.) 

2.  Strabo  mentions  a tribe  of  Celtici  in  the  S.  of 
Lusitania,  as  inhabiting  the  country  between  the 
Tagus  and  the  Anas,  from  the  point  where  the  latter 
river  makes  its  great  bend  to  the  S.,  that  is,  in  the 
S.  of  Alemtejo.  (But  the  district  was  also  partly 
peopled  by  Lusitanians.)  Their  chief  city  was  Co- 
NisTORGis:  another  was  Pax  Augusta.  On  the 
authority  of  Polybius,  he  connects  these  Celtici 
with  the  Turduli,  in  kindred  as  well  as  proximity. 
(Strab.  iii.  pp.  139, 141,  151 ; Polyb,  xxxiv.  9.  § 3.) 

3.  Pliny  extends  these  Celtici  into  Baetica.  The 
country  called  Baeturia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Anas,  is  divided,  he  says,  into  two  parts  and  two 
nations,  the  Celtici,  who  border  on  Lusitania,  and 
belong  to  the  conventus  of  Hispalis,  and  the  Tur- 
duli, whose  frontier  extends  along  Tarraconensis  as 
well  as  Lusitania,  and  whose  judicial  capital  is  Cor- 
duba.  He  considers  these  Celtici  to  have  migrated 
from  Lusitania,  which  he  appears  to  regard  as  the 
original  seat  of  the  whole  Celtic  population  of  the 
peninsula,  including  the  Celtiberians,  on  the  ground 
of  an  identity  of  sacred  rites,  language,  and  names 
of  cities;  the  latter  in  Baetica,  bearing  epithets  to 
distinguish  them  from  those  in  Celtiberia  and  Lusi- 
tania. (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3 : this  seems  to  be  the  general 
sense  of  the  passage,  supported  by  the  names  of  the 
cities  mentioned ; but  the  phrase  “ Celticos  a Celti- 
heris  ex  Lusitania  advenisse  manifestum  est”  is 
difficult  to  interpret  precisely).  The  cities  refeived 
to  are  Seria  Fama  Julia,  Nertobriga  Concordia 
Julia,  Segida  Eestituta  Julia,  Ucultuniacum  or 
CuRiGA,  Laconimurgis  Constantia  Julia,  Tereses 
Fortunales,  and  Callenses  Emanici:  the  last  two 
names  are  those  of  the  inhabitants ; of  the  cities,  the 
former  is  not  elsewhere  mentioned,  the  latter  is  called 
Calentum.  The  other  cities  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  district,  were  Acinipo,  Arunda,  Aruci, 
Turobriga,  Lastigi,  Salpesa,  Saepone,  Se- 
Rippo.  In  like  manner  Ptolemy  mentions  the 
Celtici  in  Baetica  (Bultikol  KeArj/col)  and  assigns 
to  them  the  cities  of  Aruci,  Arunda,  Curgia,  Aci- 
nippo,  and  Vama  (^Ovafxd),  all  but  the  last  being 
included  in  Pliny’s  list.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15.)  Of  the 
above  names,  those  ending  in  hriga  indicate  a Celtic 
dialect;  and  the  remark  applies  to  many  other  parts 
of  Spain. 

4.  Celtici  are  again  found  in  the  extreme  NW.  of 
Spain,  in  Gallaecia,  about  the  promontory  of 
Nerium  (C7.  Finisterre),  which  was  also  called 
Celticum,  in  the  very  same  district  as  the  Arta- 
BRi,  whom  Mela  expressly  calls  a Celtic  people. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  153;  Mela,  iii.  1 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  iv. 
20,  22.  s.  34,  35.)  Strabo  regards  these  Celtici  as 
sprung  from  those  upon  the  Anas ; and  relates  how 
they  marched  northwards  with  the  Turduli,  but  quar- 
relled, and  separated  from  them  at  the  river  Limaea 
(^Lima').  Mela  places  the  Celtici  along  the  whole  W. 
coast  up  to  this  Celtic  promontory.  Pliny  refers 
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these  Celtici  to  the  conventus  of  Lucus  August! 
(iii.  3.  s.  4.),  and  mentions  the  tribes,  Celtici  Neriae 
and  Celtici  Praesamarci  (iv.  20.  s.  34).  [P.  S.] 

CELTICOFLA'VIA,  a city  of  the  Vettones  in 
Spain,  on  the  borders  of  Lusitania,  at  Torrecilla  de 
aldea  Tejada,  riear  Salamanca,  only  known  by  in- 
scriptions, but  deseiwing  of  mention  for  the  compo- 
sition of  its  name,  indicating  Celtic  origin  and  Roman 
patronage.  [P.  S.] 

CELTICUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Celtici.] 
CELURNUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia 
as  the  station  of  the  second  wing  of  the  Asti.  Ge- 
nerally identified  with  Walwick  Chesters  in  North- 
umberland per  lineam  valli.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CELYDNUS.  [Epeirus.] 

CEMA,  an  Alpine  mountain  which  Pliny  (iii.  4) 
names  as  the  source  of  the  Varus  (Far);  but  it 
does  not  appear  what  mountain  he  means,  f G.L.] 
CEMENE'LIUM  (KegeveXiov,  Ptol. : Eth.  Ce- 
menelensis,  Inscr. : Cimiez),  a town  of  Liguria,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Maritime  Alps.  It  was  only  about 
two  miles  distant  from  Nicaea,  on  a hill,  rising 
above  the  torrent  of  the  Paulo,  or  Paglione,  and  six 
miles  from  the  river  Vanis,  which  formed  the 
boundary  of  Liguria.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  term 
it  the  chief  city  of  the  Vediantii,  apparently  a 
Gaulish  tribe,  though  it  was  necessarily  included  in 
Liguria  as  long  as  the  Varus  was  considered  the 
limit  between  Italy  and  Gaul.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 43.)  At  a later  penod  this  limit 
being  fixed  at  the  Tropaea  Augusti,  on  the  pass  of 
the  Maritime  Alps,  Cemenelium  and  Nicaea  were 
both  included  in  Gaul.  (^Itin.  Ant  p.  296.)  It  was 
thenceforth  included  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
“ Praeses  Alpium  Maritimarum  ” (^Notit.  Dign.  ii. 
p.  72),  and  was  perhaps  the  seat  of  his  government. 
Numerous  inscriptions,  as  well  as  other  ancient 
relics,  prove  it  to  have  been  a place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  Empire : and  it  seems  probable 
that  it  was  frequented  by  wealthy  Romans,  as  Nice 
is  at  the  present  day,  on  account  of  the  mildness 
and  serenity  of  its  climate  in  winter.  The  hill  of 
Cimiez  is  now  occupied  by  gardens  and  olive- grounds, 
but  still  retains  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre,  in 
tolerable  preservation,  but  of  small  size  : near  it  are 
some  other  Roman  ruins,  apparently  those  of  a 
temple  and  of  Thermae.  The  destruction  of  Ceme- 
nelium dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards.  It 
was  situated  on  the  high  road  from  Rome  to  Arelate 
and  Narbo,  which  passed  direct  from  the  Tropaea 
Augusti  (Turbia')  to  Cemenelium,  and  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Varus,  leaving  Nicaea  on  the  left. 
(Roubaudi,  Nice  et  ses  Environs,  pp.  54 — 67. 
Turin,  1843.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENABUM.  [Genabum.] 

CENAEUM  (Kgvaiov : Lithddha),  a promontory 
of  Euboea,  forming  the  north-western  extremity  of 
the  island,  and  opposite  the  Malic  gulf.  On  this 
promontory  was  a temple  of  Zeus,  who  was  hence 
called  Cenaeus.  (Strab.  x.  pp.  444,  446 ; Thuc.  iii. 
93  ; Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 23 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s,  21  ; Liv. 
xxxvi.  20  ; Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  219  ; Soph. 
Trach.  238,  753;  Ov.  Met  ix.  136.) 

CE'NCHREAE  (Keyxpeal : Eth.  KeyxpedrTjs). 
1.  A city  of  the  Troad,  “ in  which  Homer  lived  while 
he  was  inquiring  of  the  things  that  concerned  the 
Troes,”  as  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Keyxpeai)  says.  Another 
tradition,  of  no  more  value,  makes  it  the  birthplace 
of  Homer.  (Suidas,  s.  v.  '’Og.gpos.')  The  site  of 
Cenchreae  is  supposed  to  be  a place  called  Tshigri, 
where  there  are  remains,  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
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Mendere  (the  Scamander),  lower  down  than  the 
supposed  ruins  of  Cebrene  [CebreniaJ,  and  near 
those  of  Neandria.  [G.  L.] 

2.  A town  in  the  Argeia,  south  of  Argos,  and  on 
the  road  from  the  latter  city  to  Tegea.  Pausanias 
says  that  it  was  to  the  right  of  the  Trochus 
(jpSxos),  which  must  not  be  regarded  as  a place, 
but  as  the  name  of  the  carriage  road  leading  to 
Lema.  Near  Cenchreae  Pausanias  saw  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  of  the  Argives,  who  conquered 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Hysiae.  The  remains  of 
an  ancient  place,  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile 
after  crossing  the  Erasinus  {KepTmldri),  are  pro- 
bably those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  pyramid  which 
lies  on  a hill  a little  to  the  right  may  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  sepulchral  monuments  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias. [For  description  of  this  pyramid,  see  p. 
202.]  It  is  supposed  by  some  widters  that  the  Hel- 
lenic ruins  further  on  in  the  mountains,  in  a spot 
abounding  in  springs,  called  ra  Nepd  or  Skaphidaki, 
are  those  of  Cenchreae;  and  the  proximity  of  these 
ruins  to  those  of  Hysiae  is  in  favour  of  this  view; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  remains  of  the  pyramid 
appear  to  fix  the  position  of  Cenchreae  at  the  spot 
already  mentioned  near  the  Erasinus.  The  words 
of  Aeschylus  (Prom.  676)  — evirorov  Kep%i/etas 
[al.  Keyxpetas]  pcos  A4pvrjs  &KpT}V  re  — would 
seem  to  place  Cenchreae  near  Lerna,  and  the  stream 
of  which  he  speaks  is  perhaps  the  Erasinus.  (Paus. 
ii.  24.  § 7 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  376 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 
p.  343 ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  46 ; Ross,  Reisen 
ivi  Peloponnes,  p.  141,  seq.) 

3.  The  eastern  port  of  Corinth.  [Corinthus.] 
CENDEVIA.  [Belus.] 

CENICENSES.  [Caenicenses.] 
CENIMAGNI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Caesar 

(B.  G.  V.  21)  as  having,  along  with  the  Segontiaci, 
Ancalites,  Bibroci,  and  Cassi,  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar,  requesting  protection  against  Cassivelaunus. 
They  have  somewhat  gratuitously  been  identified 
with  the  Iceni.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CE'NION  (K(viwu'),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 4),  as  a river  between  the 
Tamar  and  the  Lizard  Point.  This  may  mean  either 
the  Grampound  river,  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  the 
head  of  Falmouth  Bay,  or  the  Fowey.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CENNATI,  seems  to  be  the  name  of  a people  in 
Cilicia  Trachea.  [Cilicia.] 

CENNI  (KeWot),  a tribe  of  the  Alemanni  men- 
tioned by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxvii.  14),  with  whom 
the  Romans  carried  on  war  in  the  reign  of  Cara- 
calla.  Reimarus  believes  them  to  be  the  same  as 
the  Chatti,  while  others  are  inclined  to  identify 
them  with  the  Senones  (Scenni,  or  Semit)  men- 
tioned by  Floras  (iv.  12);  but  nothing  certain  can 
be  said.  [L.  S.] 

CENOJIANI,  a Gallic  nation  of  Celtica  whom 
Caesar  (vii.75)  names  AulerciCenomani  [Aulerci]. 
The  position  of  the  several  peoples  named  Aulerci 
was  west  of  the  Caniutes,  and  between  the  Seine  and 
the  Loire.  The  Cenomani  occupied  part  of  the  old 
diocese  of  3Ians;  and  the  town  of  Mans  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Sarthe  is  on  the  site  of  the  place 
called  Cenomani  in  the  Notitia,  from  the  name  of 
the  people.  As  usual  in  the  case  of  Gallic  chief 
cities,  the  name  of  the  people,  Cenomani,  prevailed 
in  the  later  empire  over  that  of  the  original  name  of 
the  town,  which  however  appears  in  the  Table  as 
Subdinnum.  The  Table  gives  two  roads  on  which 
this  name  occurs:  one  passes  from  Caesarodunum 
(Tours')  through  Subdinnum  to  Alauna  (Alleaume  j 
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a Valognes)’  and  the  other  runs  from  Subdinnum 
to  Mitricum,  that  is,  Autricum  (Chartres),  and  to 
Durocassio  (Dreux).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  names  the  chief 
city  of  the  Cenomani,  Vindinum,  which  Valesius 
proposes  that  we  should  alter  to  Suindinum,  a name 
which  is  nearer  to  that  of  the  Table. 

The  Cenomani  joined  in  the  great  rising  against 
Caesar  in  b.  c.  52,  under  Vercingetorix.  The  con- 
tingent that  they  sent  to  the  siege  of  Alesia  was  five 
thousand  men  (B.  G.  vii.  75).  This  was  one  of  the 
migratory  Gallic  tribes  which  at  an  early  period 
crossed  into  Italy;  and  if  the  tradition  recorded  by 
Cato  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23)  is  true,  that  they  formed 
a settlement  near  Massilia  (Marseille),  among  the 
Volcae,  this  may  indicate  the  route  that  the  Ceno- 
mani took  to  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENOMANI  (K^vo/xavoi,  Strab. Ptol.;  Tovopavoi, 
Polyb.),  a tribe  of  the  Cisalpine  Gauls,  who  occupied 
the  tract  N.  of  the  Padus,  between  the  Insubres  on 
the  W.  and  the  Veneti  on  the  E.  Their  territory 
appears  to  have  extended  from  the  river  Addua  to 
the  Athesis.  Both  Polybius  and  Livy  expressly 
mention  them  among  the  tribes  of  Gauls  which  had 
crossed  the  Alps  within  historical  memory,  and  had 
expelled  the  Etruscans  from  the  territory  in  which 
they  established  themselves  and  subsequently  con- 
tinued to  occupy.  (Pol.  ii.  1 7 ; Liv.  v.  35.)  It  is  re- 
markable that  they  appear  in  history  almost  uniformly 
as  friendly  to  the  Romans,  and  refusing  to  take  part 
with  their  kindred  tribes  against  them.  Thus,  during 
the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.c.  225,  when  the  Boii  and 
Insubres  took  up  arms  against  Rome,  the  Cenomani, 
as  well  as  their  neighbours  the  Veneti,  concluded  an 
alliance  with  the  republic,  and  the  two  nations  to- 
gether furnished  a force  of  20,000  men,  with  which 
they  threatened  the  frontier  of  the  Insubres.  (Pol. 
ii.  23,24,32;  Strab.  v.  p.  216.)  Even  when  Han- 
nibal invaded  Cisalpine  Gaul  they  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans,  and  fuimished  a body  of  auxiliaries, 
who  fought  with  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Trebia. 
(Liv.  xxi.  55.)  After  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic 
War,  however,  they  took  part  in  the  revolt  of  the 
Gauls  under  Hamilcar  (b.  c.  200),  and  again  a few 
years  later  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the 
Insubres : but  even  then  the  defection  seems  to  have 
been  but  partial,  and  after  their  defeat  by  the  consul 
C.  Cornelius  (b.c.  197),  they  hastened  to  submit,  and 
thenceforth  continued  faithful  allies  of  the  Romans. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  10,  xxxii.  30,  xxxix.  3.)  From  this 
time  they  disappear  from  history,  and  became  gra- 
dually merged  in  the  condition  of  Roman  subjects, 
until  in  b.  c.  49  they  acquired,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Transpadane  Gauls,  the  full  rights  of  Roman 
citizens.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 

The  limits  of  the  territory  occupied  by  them  are 
not  very  clearly  defined.  Strabo  omits  all  notice  of 
them  in  the  geographical  description  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina,  and  assigns  their  cities  to  the  Insubres.  Livy 
speaks  of  Brixia  and  Verona  as  the  chief  cities  in 
their  territory.  Pliny  assigns  to  them  Cremona 
and  Brixia : while  Ptolemy  gives  them  a much 
wider  extent,  comprising  not  only  Bergomum  and 
Mantua,  but  Tridentum  also,  which  was  certainly 
a Rhaetian  city.  (Strab.  v.  p.  213  ; Liv.  v.  35 ; 
Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31.)  It  is  sin- 
gular that  Polybius,  in  one  passage  (ii.  32),  appears 
to  describe  the  river  Clusius  (Chiese),  as  separating 
them  from  the  Insubres : but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake.  The  limits  above  assigned  them,  namely, 
the  Addua  on  the  W.,  the  Athesis  on  the  E.,  and 
the  Padus  on  the  S.,  may  be  regarded  as  ap- 
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proximately  correct.  The  Alpine  tribes  of  the  Ca- 
muni  and  the  Triumpilini,  which  bordered  on  them 
on  the  N.,  are  expressly  described  by  Pliny  as  of 
Euganean  race,  and  were  not  therefore  nationally 
connected  with  the  Cenomani,  though  in  his  time  at 
least  united  with  them  for  administrative  purposes. 

The  topographical  description  of  the  country  of 
the  Cenomani,  as  it  existed  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
is  more  conveniently  given  under  the  general  head  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTOBRI'GA  (or  -brica),  a city  of  the  Celti- 
berians,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the  siege  of 
which,  in  the  Celtiberian  War,  gave  an  occasion  for 
a striking  display  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  Me- 
tellus  (Val.  Max.  v.  1.  § 5).  Florus  (ji.  17)  relates 
the  same  incident  as  occurring  at  Nertobriga.  It 
is  not  clear  whether  the  cities  were  identical.  [P.S.] 
CENTRI'TES  (KevrptTTjs:  Buhtdn  Chat),  a river 
dividing  the  mountains  of  the  Carduchians  from  the 
slopes  and  plains  of  Armenia,  crossed  by  the  Ten 
Thousand  in  tlieir  retreat.  It  is  described  by  Xe- 
nophon (^Andb.  iv.  3.  § 1)  as  200  feet  in  breadth, 
above  their  breasts  in  depth,  and  extremely  rapid, 
with  a bottom  full  of  slippery  stones.  The  Centrites 
has  been  identified  with  the  Buhtan  Chdi,  an  E. 
affluent  of  the  Tigris,  which  falls  into  that  river  at 
the  Armenian  village  of  Til,  and  constitutes  at  the 
present  day  a natural  barrier  between  Kurdistan  and 
Armenia.  (Ainsworth,  Trav.  in  the  Track  of  the 
Ten  Thousand,  p.  166;  Koch,  Zug  der  Zehn  Tau- 
send,  p.  78 ; Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i. 
p.  18.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CENTRO'NES  (Kevrpaves,  Strah.  p.  204).  The 
Centroues  were  an  Alpine  people,  who  with  the 
Graioceli  and  the  Caturiges  attempted  to  stop  Caesar 
on  his  passage  over  the  Alpes  Cottiae  in  b.  c.  58 
(5.  G.  i.  10)  from  Gallia  Cisalpina  into  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges.  Caesar  gives  no  exact  determina- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Centrones.  Pliny  (iii.  20) 
places  the  Centrones  next  to  the  Octodurenses,  that 
is  the  people  of  Octodurus  or  Martigny.  The  Oc- 
todurenses are  the  Veragri.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  assigns 
to  the  Centrones  two  towns.  Forum  Claudii  and 
Axima.  Axima  isAisme  in  the  Tarentaise  [Axima]  ; 
and  a little  place  called  Centron  in  the  same  valley 
retains  the  name  of  the  people.  The  Centrones  oc- 
cupied the  Alpes  Graiae  (Ptol.  iii.  1)  which  Pliny 
(xi.  42)  calls  the  Alpes  Centronicae.  In  another 
passage  (xxxiv.  2)  he  speaks  of  copper  mines  “ in 
Centronum  Alpino  tractu.” 

The  pass  through  the  Centrones  is  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (p.  205).  Those  who  cross  the  Alps  into 
Gallia  from  the  country  of  the  Salassi,  pass  up  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  the  valley  of  Aosta,  which 
has  a bifurcation : one  road  passes  over  the  Pennine 
Alps,  and  the  other,  which  is  more  westerly,  through 
the  Centrones.  Both  roads  lead  to  Lugdunum,  Lyon 
(p.  208).  The  road  through  the  Centrones  is  the 
pass  of  the  Petit  St.  Bernard.  These  and  other 
Alpine  tribes  belong  neither  to  Gallia  nor  Italy. 
Strabo  gives  them  a separate  description.  But  Pto- 
lemy includes  the  Centrones  with  other  Alpine 
peoples  in  Italy.  [G.  L.] 

CENTUMCELLAE  (KevrovyKiWai,  Procop. ; 
Civita  Vecchid),  a town  on  the  sea-coast  of  Etruria, 
between  Pyrgi  and  Graviscae,  and  distant  47  miles 
from  Rome.  It  appears  to  have  owed  its  origin 
entirely  to  the  construction  of  its  magnificent  port 
by  Trajan,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  the  previous 
existence  of  a town  upon  the  spot.  The  younger 
Pliny  has  left  us  an  account  of  the  construction  of 
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this  port:  and  at  a later  period  Rutilius  gives  a 
poetical  but  accurate  description  of  it,  which  entirely 
coincides  with  its  present  appearance.  It  appears 
to  have  been  almost  wholly  of  artificial  construction, 
and  was  formed  by  a breakwater  or  artificial  island, 
with  a mole  running  out  towards  each  extremity  of 
this,  and  leaving  only  a narrow  entrance  on  each 
side  of  it : the  basin  within  being  of  nearly  circular 
form,  so  as  to  constitute  what  Rutilius  calls  a marine 
amphitheatre.  At  each  end  of  the  breakwater  was 
a tower,  serving  for  a lighthouse  as  well  as  for 
defence.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  31  ; Rutil.  Itin.  i.  237 — 
248.)  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  Trajan  had  a 
villa  here,  the  existence  of  which  is  again  mentioned 
in  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  (Lamprid.  Commod.  1 ) : 
and  by  degrees  a town  grew  up  around  the  port,  the 
importance  of  which  continually  increased,  as  that 
constructed  by  Trajan  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber 
became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  be  rendered  useless. 
In  the  time  of  Procopius  Centumcellae  was  a largo 
and  populous  city,  and  a place  of  strength  as  a 
fortress  (Procop.  .B.  G.  ii.  7):  on  which  account 
its  possession  was  warmly  contested  between  the 
Goths  and  Byzantine  generals : it  was  captured  by 
Belisarius,  afterwards  besieged  and  taken  by  Totila, 
but  soon  after  recovered  by  Narses.  (Id.  Ib.  iii.  36, 
37,  39,  iv.  34.)  It  continued  to  flourish  till  the 
year  812,  when  it  was  utterly  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens : the  remaining  inhabitants  withdrew  into 
the  interior  where  they  founded  a new  settlement, 
and  the  ancient  city  obtained  on  this  occasion  the 
name  of  Civita  Vecchia,  which  it  has  retained  ever 
since.  It  soon  became  again  inhabited,  and  is  now 
one  of  the  principal  ports  of  the  Roman  States,  with 
a population  of  about  8,000  inhabitants.  The  walls 
that  surround  the  port  are  based  throughout  on  those 
erected  by  Trajan:  there  exist,  besides,  the  remains 
of  an  aqueduct,  and  numerous  fragments  of  other 
Roman  buildings.  (Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 — 4.) 

The  Itineraries  vary  considerably  in  regard  to  the 
distance  from  Rome  to  Centumcellae,  as  well  as  the 
intermediate  stations : the  true  distance  by  the  line 
of  the  Via  Aurelia  was  47  miles : it  was  5 miles 
from  Castrum  Novum,  erroneously  marked  as  viii. 
in  the  Itin.  Ant.  (D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  Vltalie, 
p.  123  ; Dennis,  Z.  c.  p.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CENTURIONES,  AD,  a station  in  Gallia,  men- 
tioned in  the  Antonine  Itin.  It  appears  to  be  the 
Ad  Centenarium  of  the  Table.  It  lies  on  a road 
from  Narbo  {Narbonne),  through  Ruscino  (^Castel 
or  Tour  de  Rousillon)  and  Illiberis  {Elne)  to  Sum- 
mus  Pyrenaeus  {Bellegarde).  Ad  Centuriones  is 
between Illiberris  and  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  and  5M.P. 
from  Summus  Pyrenaeus.  Its  position,  therefore,  is 
fixed  within  certain  limits,  and  it  is  the  chapel  of 
St.  Martin  sods  le  Boulou,  according  to  Walckenaer, 
a place  on  the  Illiberris  {Tech),  where  there  are  said 
to  be  remains  ; and  this  is  exactly  the  point,  where 
we  must  leave  the  banks  of  this  river  to  ascend  the 
valley  which  leads  to  Bellegarde.  [G.  L.] 

CENTU'RIPA  or  CENTU'RIPI  (to  YLcvrdpi-na, 
Thuc.,  Diod.,  Strab.,  &c. ; KcvTovpnrai,  Ptol. : Eth. 
K^vTopnrivos,  Centuripinus : Centorbi),  a city  in 
the  interior  of  Sicily,  situated  on  a lofty  hill,  to 
the  SW.  of  Mount  Aetna,  from  which  it  was  sepa- 
rated by  the  valley  of  the  Symaethus  {Simeto), 
and  24  miles  NW.  of  Catana  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272: 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  93.)  It  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  from  whom  we  learn  that 
it  was  a city  of  the  Siculi,  and  appears  to  have  been 
from  a very  early  period  one  of  the  most  important 
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of  the  strongholds  of  that  people.  Hence,  at  the 
time  of  the  Athenian  expedition  (b.  c.  414),  its 
commanders  thought  it  worth  while  to  march  with 
their  whole  force  against  Centuripa,  which  was 
induced  to  enter  into  a treaty  of  alliance  with  them, 
and  subsequently  rendered  them  good  service  by 
attacking  the  auxiliaries  of  the  Syracusans  on  their 
inarch  through  the  interior  of  the  island.  (Thuc. 
vi.  96,  vii.  32.)  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Gellias 
of  Agrigentum,  who  was  sent  thither  as  ambassador 
by  his  countrymen,  treated  the  Centuripans  with 
contempt,  as  the  people  of  a poor  and  insignificant 
city;  but  this  must  be  understood  only  with  refer- 
ence to  the  great  Greek  colonies,  not  the  Siculian 
cities.  (Diod.  xiii.  83.)  Shortly  after  we  find 
Dionysius  the  Elder,  in  b.  c.  396,  concluding  an 
alliance  with  the  ruler  of  Centuripa,  a despot  named 
Damon;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
duced the  city  under  his  subjection.  (Id.  xiv.  78.) 
In  the  time  of  Timoleon  it  was  governed  by  another 
despot  named  Nicodemus,  who  was  expelled  by  the 
Corinthian  general,  and  the  city  restored  to  liberty, 
B.  c.  339  (Id.  xvi.  82) : but  it  subsequently  fell 
into  the  power  of  Agathocles,  who  occupied  it  with 
a garrison.  During  the  wars  of  that  monarch  with 
the  Carthaginians  however,  Centuripa,  after  some 
ineffectual  attempts  to  throw  off  his  yoke,  succeeded 
in  recovering  its  independence,  which  it  was  thence- 
forth able  to  maintain.  (Id.  xix.  103,  xx.  56.) 
Shortly  before  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  the 
Centuripans  in  alliance  with  Hieron  of  Syracuse, 
whom  they  assisted  against  the  ^lamertines,  and 
from  whom  they  received  a grant  of  part  of  the 
territory  of  Ameselum,  which  that  monarch  had 
destroyed.  (Id.  xxii.  13,  Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  499; 
Pol.  i.  9.) 

But  this  alliance  had  the  effect  of  drawing  upon 
them  the  Roman  arms,  and  in  the  second  campaign 
of  the  war  Centuripa  was  besieged  by  the  consuls 
Otacilius  and  Valerius  Messala.  It  was  during  this 
siege  that  the  envoys  of  numerous  Sicilian  cities 
hastened  to  make  their  submission  to  Rome,  and 
though  not  expressly  mentioned,  it  is  evident  that 
Centuripa  itself  must  have  early  followed  the  ex- 
ample, as  we  find  it  admitted  to  peculiarly  favour- 
able terms,  and  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  having  been 
the  faithful  ally  of  the  Romans  throughout  their 
subsequent  wars  in  Sicily.  (Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H. 
p.  501 ; Cic.  Verr.  v.  3^)  In  the  time  of  the 
great  orator  it  was  one  of  the  five  cities  of  Sicily 
which  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  freedom  and  immu- 
nity from  all  taxation : and  so  much  had  it  pros- 
pered under  these  advantages,  that  it  was  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  wealthy  cities  in  the  island. 
Its  citizens  amounted  to  not  less  than  10.000  in 
number,  and  were  principally  occupied  with  agri- 
culture ; besides  the  territory  of  the  city  itself 
which  was  extensive,  and  one  of  the  most  fertile 
com-producing  tracts  in  the  whole  island,  they  oc- 
cupied and  tilled  a large  part  of  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Aetna  and  Leontini,  as  well  as  other 
districts  in  more  distant  quarters  of  the  island,  so 
that  the  “ aratores  Centuripini  ” were  the  most 
numerous  and  wealthy  body  of  their  class  in  the 
whole  province.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  67,  69,  iii.  6,  45, 
48,  iv.  23.)  They  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres,  and  still  more  at  a somewhat  later 
period  from  those  of  Sex.  Pompeius.  Their  services 
against  the  latter  were  rewarded  by  Augustus,  who 
restored  their  city,  and  it  was  doubtless  at  this 
period  that  they  obtained  the  Latin  franchise,  of 
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which  we  find  them  in  possession  in  the  time  of 
Pliny.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272 ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  But 
it  seems  probable  that  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
declined  under  the  empire,  and  we  hear  little  more 
of  Centuripa  from  this  time,  though  the  name  is 
found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  and  it  seems 
to  have  continued  to  occupy  the  ancient  site  down 
to  the  13th  century,  when  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
emperor  Frederic  II.  The  modern  town  of  Centorhi 
has,  however,  grown  up  again  upon  the  ancient  site, 
and  still  presents  some  ruins  of  the  Roman  city, 
especially  the  remains  of  the  walls  that  crowned  the 
lofty  and  precipitous  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which 
it  stood;  as  V'ell  as  the  ruins  of  cisterns,  thermae, 
and  other  anpient  edifices.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent.;  Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  p. 
429 ; Biscari,  Viaggio  per  la  Sicilia,  p.  53.)  Nu- 
merous painted  vases  of  pure  Greek  style  have  been 
discovered  in  sepulchres  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. (Biscari,  1.  c.  p.  55;  Ann.  d.  Inst.  1835, 
p.  27—47.) 

Pliny  speaks  of  the  territory  of  Centuripa  as  pro- 
ducing excellent  saffron,  as  well  as  salt,  which  last 
was  remarkable  for  its  purple  colour.  (Plin.  xxi.  6. 
s.  17,  xxxi.  7.  s.  41 ; Solin.  5.  §§  13,  19.)  It  was 
the  birth-place  of  the  physician  Appuleius  Celsus. 
(Scribcn.  Larg.  de  Comp.  Medic,  c.  17 1.)  [E  H.  B.] 


CEOS  (Kews;  Ion.  Keoy;  K'la,  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§ 26;  usually  Cea  by  the  Latin  writers,  Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  20:  Eth.  Ke?os;  Ion.  Kpios:  Zed),  an  island 
in  the  Aegaean  sea,  and  one  of  the  Cyclades,  situated 
about  13  English  miles  SE.  of  the  promontory  of 
Sunium  in  Attica.  The  island  is  14  English  miles 
in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  10  in  breadth 
from  east  to  west.  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  20)  says  that 
Ceos  was  once  united  to  Euboea,  and  w'as  500 
stadia  in  length,  but  that  four-fifths  of  it  were 
carried  away  by  the  sea.  According  to  the  legend, 
preserved  by  Heraclides  Ponticus  {Pol.  c.  9),  Ceos 
was  originally  called  Hydrussa,  and  was  inhabited 
by  nymphs,  who  afterwards  crossed  over  to  Carystus, 
having  been  frightened  away  from  the  island  by  a 
lion;  whence  a promontory  of  Ceos  was  called  Leon. 
Ovid  aj^pjarently  alludes  to  this  legend  {Her.  xx. 
221): 

“ Insula,  Carthaeis  quondam  celeberrima  Nymphis, 
Cingitur  Aegaeo,  nomine  Cea,  raari.” 

Heraclides  Pont,  further  states  that  a colony  was 
afterwards  planted  in  the  island  by  Ceos  from  Nau- 
pactus.  In  the  historical  times  it  was  inhabited  by 
lonians  (Herod,  viii.  46 ; Schol.  ad  Dionys.  Per. 
526);  and  the  inhabitants  fought  on  the  side  of 
the  Greeks  at  the  battles  of  Ajrtemisium  and  Sa- 
lamis.  (Herod,  viii.  1,  46.) 

Ceos  once  possessed  four,  towns,  lulis,  Carthaea, 
Coressia,  and  Poeeessa,  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  two  latter  had  perished,  the  inhabitants  of 
Coressia  having  been  transferred  to  lulis  and  those 
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of  Poee’essa  to  Carthaea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  486 ; comp. 
Plin.  1.  c.) 

luLis  I'lovXis:  Eth.  ’lowAt^Tjs,  the 

most  important  town  in  Ceos,  is  celebrated  as  the 
birthplace  of  the  two  great  lyric  poets  Simonides 
and  Bacchylides,  of  the  sophist  Prodicus,  of  the 
physician  Erasistratus,  and  of  the  peripatetic  phi- 
losopher Ariston.  From  the  great  celebrity  of 
Simonides  he  was  frequently  called  emphatically  the 
Cean;  and  Horace,  in  like  manner,  alludes  to  his 
poetry  under  the  name  of  Ceae  Cumenae  (^Carm.  iv. 
9.  8),  and  Cea  Nenia  {Carm.  ii.  1.  38).  lulis 
was  situated  on  a hill  about  25  stadia  from  the  sea, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  on  the  same  site 
as  the  modern  which  is  now  the  only  town 
in  the  island.  There  are  several  remains  of 
lulis;  the  most  important  is  a colossal  lion,  about 
20  feet  in  length,  which  lies  a quarter  of  an  hour 
east  of  the  town.  The  legend  already  quoted  from 
Heraclides  Pont,  probably  has  a reference  to  this 
lien ; and  the  more  so  as  there  is  a fountain  of  water 
gushing  from  the  spot  where  the  lion  stands. 

The  laws  of  lulis  w’ere  very  celebrated  in  anti- 
quity; and  hence  “ Cean  Laws’’  were  used  pro- 
verbially to  indicate  any  excellent  institutions.  (Comp. 
Plat.  Prot.  p.  341,  Leg.  i.  p.  638;  Bdckh,  ad  Min. 
p.  109.)  These  laws  related  to  the  morals  of  the 
citizens  and  their  mode  of  life.  One  of  them  quoted 
by  Menander  was  particularly  celebrated: — 

6 Svudgevos  KaXus  ov  ^ kukus. 

It  was  said  that  every  citizen  above  60  years  of  age 
was  obliged  to  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  poison,  for 
which  we  find  two  reasons  assigned;  one  that  there 
might  be  a sufficient  maintenance  left  for  the  other 
inl'iabitants,  and  the  other  that  they  might  not  suffer 
from  sickness  or  weakness  in  their  old  age.  (Strab. 
I.C.;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  ’louXis;  Aelian,  V.H.  iii.  37; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  6.  § 8 ; Heracl.  Pont.  1.  c.)  Other  Cean 
laws  are  mentioned  by  Heraclides  *Pont.  (l.c.)  and 
Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  610;  comp.  Muller,  Aeginetica^ 
p.  132). 

CoRESSiA  (KopTjo-o-ta,  Strab.  1.  c.;  Coressus,  Plin. 
1.  c.),  was  the  harbour  of  lulis.  Near  it  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo  Smintheus,  and  the  small  stream 
Elixus  flowed  by  it  into  the  sea.  There  are  a very 
few  remains  of  the  town  on  the  heights  upon  the 
west  side  of  the  bay.  The  .harbour  is  large  and 
commodious. 

Carthaea  (Kctp0ata;  Eih.  KapOaevs^,  was  si- 
tuated on  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  island.  There 
are  still  considerable  ruins  of  this  town,  called  V rais 
n6\ais.  (Pol.  xvi.  41 ; Strab.  Plin.  ll.  cc.;  Steph. 
B.  S.V.;  Anton.  Lib.  1;  Ov.  Met.yii.  368,  x.  109.) 
The  ancient  road  from  lulis  to  Ceos,  broad  and  level, 
and  supported  in  many  places  by  a strong  wall,  may 
still  be  traced. 


COIN  OF  CARTHAEA  IN  CEOS. 

PoEEESSA  (rioi:^e<rcra)  was  situated  on  the  south- 
western side  of  the  island,  on  a high  and  steep  pro- 
montory. Its  ruins  are  inconsiderable  and  still  pre- 
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serve  their  ancient  name.  (Strab.  Plin.  ll.  cc.;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.) 

The  population  of  the  island  in  1837  did  not 
much  exceed  3,000  souls.  Its  principal  article  of 
commerce  is  the  Valonia  acorn  (the  acorn  of  the 
Quercus  Aegilops),  which  is  exported  in  large  quan- 
tities for  the  use  of  tanners.  (Tournefort,  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  252,  transl.;  Boss,  Reism  auf  den  Griech. 
Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  127 ; and  especially  Brbnsted,  Rei- 
sen  und  Untersuchungen  in  Griechenland,  vol.  i., 
who  has  given  a very  detailed  account  of  every  thing 
relating  to  the  island.) 

CE'PHALAE  (Ke^oAat  &Kpov:  Cefalo  or  Msa~ 
rata,  vulgo  Mesvnrata'),  a lofty  and  well-wooded 
promontory  of  the  Kegio  Syrtica  on  the  N.  coast  of 
Africa,  forming  the  western  headland,  as  Boreum 
Pr.  formed  the  eastern  cape  of  the  Greater  Syrtis. 
[SvRTES.]  Strabo  makes  it  a little  more  than 
5000  stadia  from  Carthage.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  835. 
836;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 13;  Blaquibre,  Letters  from  the 
Mediterranean,  vol.  i.  p.  18;  Della  Celia,  Viaggio, 
&c.  p.  61;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  p.  322.)  [P-S.J 

CEPHALE.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CEPHALLE'NIA  (KecpaXXrjvia,  Ke(paXr]v(a  : 
Eth.  KecpaWiji',  pi.  Ke(pa\\?]ves,  Ke(paWijvios : 
Cephalonid),  called  by  Homer  Same  Od.  i. 

246,  ix.  24)  or  Samos  (^dgos,  II.  ii.  634,  Od.  iv. 
671),  the  largest  island  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  opposite 
the  Corinthian  gulf  and  the  coast  of  Acarnania. 
Along  the  northern  half  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Cephallenia  lies  the  small  island  of  Ithaca,  which  is 
separated  from  it  by  a narrow  channel  about  three 
miles  in  breadth.  (Comp.  Horn.  Od.  iv.  671.) 
Strabo  says  that  Cephallenia  was  distant  from  the 
promontory  Leucata  in  the  island  of  Leucas  about 
50  stadia  (others  said  40),  and  from  the  promon- 
toiy  Chelonatas,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, about  80  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456.)  Pliny 
describes  it  as  25  (Koman)  miles  from  Zacynthus. 
(Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  The  first  of  these  distances  is 
tolerably  correct;  but  the  other  two  are  erroneous. 
From  C.  Viscardo,  the  most  northerly  point  of  Ce- 
phallenia, to  C.  Dukato  (the  ancient  Leucata),  the 
distance  is  5 English  miles,  or  about  40  stadia;  but 
from  C.  Scala,  the  most  southerly  point  in  Cephal- 
lenia, to  C.  Tornese,  the  nearest  point  in  the  Morea, 
the  distance  is  23  miles,  or  about  196  stadia;  while 
from  C.  Scala  to  the  northernmost  part  of  Zacyu- 
thus  the  real  distance  is  only  8 miles. 

The  size  of  Cephallenia  is  variously  stated  by  the 
ancient  writers.  Strabo  (J,.  c.)  makes  it  only  300 
stadia  in  circuit.  Pliny  (1.  c.,  according  to  SiJlig’s 
edition)  says  that  it  is  93  miles  in  circumference; 
and  Agathemerus  (i.  5)  that  it  is  400  stadia  in 
length,  both  of  which  measurements  are  nearer  the 
truth,  though  that  of  Agathemerus  is  too  great. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  island  is  31  English 
miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  unequal;  in  the  middle 
of  the  island,  where  a bay  extends  eight  milts  into 
the  land,  the  breadth  is  about  8 miles,  but  in  the 
northern  part  it  is  nearly  double  that  distance.  The 
area  of  the  island  is  about  348  square  miles. 

Cephallenia  is  correctly  described  by  Strabo  as  a 
mountainous  country.  Homer  in  like  manner  gives 
to  it  the  epithet  of  watTraAoecro-Tj  (^Od.  iv.  671).  A 
ridge  of  calcareous  mountains  runs  across  the  island 
from  N\V.  to  SE.,  the  lower  declivities  of  which  cover 
nearly  the  whole  island.  The  highest  summit  of 
this  range,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  about  4000 
feet,  w'as  called  Aenus  (ATuos),  and  upon  it  w'as  a 
temple  of  Zeus  Aenesius.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  From  this 
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mountain,  which  is  now  covered  with  a forest  of  fir- 
trees,  whence  its  modern  name,  Elato,  there  is  a 
splendid  view  over  Acamania,  Aetolia,  and  the 
neighbouring  islands.  There  was  also  a mountain 
called  Baea  (Bata)  according  to  Stephanus,  said  to 
have  been  named  after  the  pilot  of  Ulysses.  The 
principal  plain  in  Cephallenia  is  that  of  Same,  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  island,  which  is  about  6 miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  3 miles  in  width  at 
the  sea.  From  the  mountainous  character  of  the 
island,  it  could  never  have  been  very  productive. 
Hence  Livy  (xxxviii.  28)  describes  the  inhabitants 
as  a poor  people.  We  read  on  one  occasion  of  good 
crops  of  corn  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pale.  (Pol. 
V.  5.)  Leake  observes  that  “ the  soil  is  rocky  in  the 
mountainous  districts,  and  stony  even  in  the  plains; 
but  the  productions  are  generally  good  in  their  kind, 
particularly  the  wine.  Want  of  water  is  the  great 
defect  of  the  island.  There  is  not  a single  con- 
stantly flowing  stream : the  sources  are  neither  nu- 
merous nor  plentiful,  and  many  of  them  fail  entirely 
in  dry  summers,  creating  sometimes  a gi-eat  distress.” 

The  island,  as  has  been  already  remarked,  is  called 
Same  or  Samos  in  Homer.  Its  earliest  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  been  Taphians,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Strab.  x.  p.  461.)  It  is 
said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Cephalus,  who 
made  himself  master  of  the  island  with  the  help  of 
Amphitryon.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456 ; Schol.  ad Lycophr. 
930;  Pans.  i.  37.  § 6;  Heraclid.  Pont.  Fragm.  xvii. 
p.  213,  ed.  Korai.)  Even  in  Homer  the  inhabitants 
of  the  island  are  called  Cephallenes,  and  are  described 
as  the  subjects  of  Ulysses  (/^.  ii.  631,  Od.  xx.  210, 
xxiv.  355);  but  Cephallenia,  as  the  name  of  the 
island,  first  occurs  in  Herodotus  (ix.  28).  Scylax 
(p.  13)  calls  it  Cephalenia  (Ke^aATjt/fa,  with  a 
single  A),  and  places  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Leucas  and  Alyzia. 

Cephallenia  was  a tetrapolis,  containing  the  four 
states  of  Same,  Pale,  Cranii,  and  Proni.  This  di- 
vision of  the  island  appears  to  have  been  a very 
ancient  one,  since  a legend  derived  the  names  of  the 
four  cities  from  the  names  of  the  four  sons  of  Ce- 
phalus. (Etym.  M.  s.  v.  KecpoAATjvia ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Kpauioi.)  Of  these  states  Same  was  probably 
the  most  ancient,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Homer  (Od. 
XX.  288).  The  names  of  all  the  four  cities  first 
occur  in  Thucydides.  (Thuc.  ii.  30;  comp.  Strab. 
X.  p.  455;  Paus.  vi.  15.  § 7.)  An  account  of  these 
cities  is  given  separately;  but  as  none  of  them  be- 
came of  much  importance,  the  history  of  the  island 
may  be  dismissed  in  a few  words.  In  the  Persian 
wars  the  Cephallenians  took  no  part,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  inhabitants  of  Pale,  two  hundred  of 
whose  citizens  fought  at  the  battle  of  Plataea. 
(Herod,  ix.  28.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  a large  Athenian  fleet  visited  the 
island,  which  joined  the  Athenian  alliance  without 
offering  any  resistance.  (Thuc.  ii.  30.)  In  the 
Roman  wars  in  Greece  the  Cephallenians  w'ere  op- 
posed to  the  Romans ; and  accordingly,  after  the 
conquest  of  the  Aetolians,  M.  Fuhdus  w’as  sent 
against  the  island  with  a sufficient  force,  B.  c.  189. 
The  other  cities  at  once  submitted,  "with  the  excep- 
tion of  Same,  which  was  taken  after  a siege  of  four 
months.  (Pol.  iv.  6,  v.  3,  xxii.  13,  23;  Liv.  xxxvii. 
13,  xxxviii.  28,  29.)  Under  the  Romans  Cephal- 
lenia was  a “ libera  civitas.”  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
The  island  was  given  by  Hadrian  to  the  Athenians 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  16);  but  even  after  that  event  we 
ffiid  Pale  called  in  an  inscription  iK^vOepa  koX  avT6~ 
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vofios.  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  No.  340.)  In  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 12)  Cephallenia  was  included  in 
the  province  of  Epeirus.  After  the  division  of  the 
Roman  empire,  the  island  was  subject  to  the  By- 
zantine empire  till  the  1 2th  century,  when  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks.  It  formed  part  of  the 
dominions  of  the  Latin  princes  of  Achaia  till  A.  D. 
1224,  when  it  became  subject  to  the  Venetians,  in 
whose  hands  it  remained  (with  the  exception  of  a 
temporary  occupation  by  the  Turks)  till  the  fall  of 
the  Republic  in  1797.  It  is  now  one  of  the  seven 
Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great  Britain. 
In  1833  the  population  was  56,447. 

Of  the  four  cities  already  mentioned,  Saaie  and 
Pkoni  were  situated  on  the  east  coast,  Cranii  on 
the  west  coast,  and  Pale  on  the  eastern  side  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  coast.  Besides  these  four  ancient 
cities,  there  are  also  ruins  of  a fifth  upon  C.  Scala, 
the  SE.  point  of  the  island.  These  ruins  are  of 
the  Roman  period,  and  probably  those  of  the  city, 
which  C.  Antonius,  the  colleague  of  Cicero  in  his 
consulship,  commenced  building,  when  he  was  re- 
siding in  Cephallenia  after  his  banishment  from 
Italy.  (Strab.  X.  p.  455).  Ptolemy  (Z.  c.)  men- 
tions a town  Cephalenia  as  the  capital  of  the  island. 
This  may  have  been  either  the  town  commenced  by 
Antonius,  or  is  perhaps  represented  by  the  modem 
castle  of  Sf.  George  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  of 
Livadho  in  the  south-western  part  of  the  island, 
where  ancient  remains  have  been  found.  Besides 
these  cities,  it  appears  from  several  Hellenic  names 
still  remaining,  that  there  were  other  smaller  towns 
or  fortresses  in  the  island.  On  a peninsula  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  commanding  twm  har- 
bours, is  a foidress  called  Asso  ; and  as  there  is  a 
piece  of  Hellenic  wall  in  the  modern  castle,  Leake 
conjectures  that  here  stood  an  ancient  fortress 
named  Assus.  Others  suppose  that  as  Livy 
(xxxviii.  18)  mentions  the  Nesiotae,  along  with  the 
Cranii,  Palenses,  and  Samaei,  there  was  an  ancient 
place  called  Nesus,  of  which  Asso  may  be  a cor- 
ruption ; but  we  think  it  more  probable  that  Ne- 
siotae is  a false  reading  for  Pronesiotae,  the  ethnic 
form  of  Pronesus,  the  name  w'hich  Strabo  gives  to 
Proni,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Tetrapolis.  [Proni.  J 
Further  south  on  the  western  coast  is  Tajid,  where 
many  ancient  sepulchres  are  found : this  is  pi'o- 
bably  the  site  of  Taphus  (Td^os),  a Cephallenian 
town  mentioned  by  Stephanus.  Fakli,  on  the 
south-eastern  coast,  points  to  an  ancient  town  He- 
racleia;  and  the  port  of  VisJcdrdho  is  evidently  the 
ancient  Panormus  (Jlduoppos'),  opposite  Ithaca 
(Anthol.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  99,  ed.  Jacobs).  (Kruse, 
Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  431,  seq.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  55,  seq.) 

CEPHALOE'DIUM  (KecpaXoiSiov,  Diod.,  Strab., 
but  Ke(paAoi51s,  Ptol.,  and  Pliny  also  has  Cepha- 
loedis:  Eth.  Cephaloeditanus : Cefalu),  a town  on 
the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  between  Himera  and  Alaesa. 
It  evidently  derived  its  name  from  its  situation  on 
a lofty  and  precipitous  rock,  forming  a bold  head- 
land (KecpaAi]')  projecting  into  the  sea.  But  though 
its  name  proves  it  to  have  been  of  Greek  origin,  no 
mention  is  found  of  it  in  Thucydides,  who  expressly 
says  that  Himera  was  the  only  Greek  colony  on  this 
coast  of  the  island  (vi.  62) ; it  is  probable  that 
Cephaloedium  was  at  this  time  merely  a fortress 
((ppovpiov')  belonging  to  the  Himeraeans,  and  may 
very  likely  have  been  first  peopled  by  refugees  after 
the  destruction  of  Himera.  Its  name  first  appears 
in  history  at  the  time  of  the  Carthaginian  expedition 
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under  Himilco,  b.  c.  396,  when  that  general  con- 
cluded a treaty  with  the  Himeraeans  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Cephaloedium.  (Diod.  xiv.  56.)  But 
after  the  defeat  of  the  Carthaginian  armament, 
Dionysius  made  himself  master  of  Cephaloedium, 
which  was  betrayed  into  his  hands.  (Id.  ih.  78.) 
At  a later  period  we  find  it  again  independent,  but 
apparently  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Carthaginians, 
oil  which  account  it  was  attacked  and  taken  by 
Agathocles,  b.  c.  307.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  In  the  First 
Punic  War  it  was  reduced  by  the  Koman  fieet  under 
Atilius  Calatinus  and  Scipio  Nasica,  B.  c.  254,  but 
by  treachery  and  not  by  force  of  arms.  (Id.  xxiii., 
Exc.  Hoesch.  p.  505.)  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as  ap- 
parently a flourishing  town,  enjoying  full  municipal 
privileges;  it  was,  in  his  time,  one  of  the  “ civitates 
decumanae  ” which  paid  the  tithes  of  their  com  in 
kind  to  the  Eoman  state,  and  suffered  severely  from 
the  oppressions  and  exactions  of  Verres.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  52,  iii.  43.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  history,  but  it  is  noticed  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  of  Sicily,  and 
at  a later  period  its  name  is  still  found  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Strab.  vi.  p.  266;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 3 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  92  ; Tab.  Peut.)  It  ap- 
pears to  have  continued  to  exist  on  the  ancient  site, 
till  the  12th  century,  when  Koger  I.,  king  of  Sicily, 
transferred  it  from  its  almost  inaccessible  position 
to  one  at  the  foot  of  the  rock,  where  there  was  a 
small  but  excellent  harbour.  (Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic. 
ix.  3.)  Some  remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still 
visible,  on  the  summit  of  the  rock;  but  the  nature 
of  the  site  proves  that  it  could  never  have  been 
more  than  a small  town,  and  probably  owed  its  im- 
portance only  to  its  almost  impregnable  position. 
Fazello  speaks  of  the  remains  of  the  walls  as  still 
existing  in  his  time,  as  well  as  those  of  a temple  of 
Doric  architecture,  of  which  the  foundations  only  are 
now  visible.  But  the  most  curious  monument  still 
remaining  of  the  ancient  city  is  an  edifice,  con- 
sisting of  various  apartments,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  a palace  or  domestic  residence,  but 
constructed  wholly  of  large  irregular  blocks  of  lime- 
stone, in  the  style  commonly  called  polygonal  or 
Cyclopean.  Kude  mouldings  approximating  to  those 
of  the  Doric  order,  are  hewn  on  the  face  of  the 
massive  blocks.  This  building,  which  is  almost 
unique  of  its  kind,  is  the  more  remarkable,  from  its 
being  the  only  example  of  this  style  of  masonry,  so 
common  in  Central  Italy,  which  occurs  in  the  island 
of  Sicily.  It  is  fully  described  and  figured  by  Dr. 
Nott  in  the  Annali  ^IV Institute  di  Corrispondenza 
Archeologicaf  for  the  year  1831  (vol.  iii.  p.  270 — 
287).  [E.H.B.] 


CEPHALONE'SUS  (K€^a\6yr}<ros),  a small 
island  at  the  E.  end  of  the  Achilx,eos  Dromos,  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Carcinites  Sinus,  off  the  W.  side  of 
the  isthmus  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica  (Plin.  iv. 
13.  s.  27 ; Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 8).  Amnuanus  Marcellinus 
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erroneously  makes  it  an  inland  city  on  the  Borys- 
thenes.  [P.  S.] 

CEPHI'SSIA.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
CEPHISSIS  LACUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  411,  b.] 
CEPHISSUS  (K'f}<pi(T<Tos').  1.  A river  of  Phocis 
and  Boeotia,  fiowing  into  the  lake  Copais.  [For 
details,  see  pp.  410 — 412.] 

2.  A river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the  Athenian 
plain.  [See  p.  323,  a.] 

3.  Also  a river  of  Attica,  flowing  through  the 
Eleusinian  plain.  [See  p.  323,  a.] 

4.  A river  of  .^golis,  and  a tributary  of  the 
Inachus.  [See  p.  200,  b.] 

5.  A river  in  Salamis.  [Salamis.] 

CEPI  MILESIO'RUM  (KfiTros,  Ktjttoj,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  494;  Anon.  Peripl.;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 15; 
Diod.  XX.  24 ; Procop.  Bell.  Goth.  iv.  5 ; Cepi,  Cepos, 
Peut.  Tab. ; Ceppos,  Geog.  Raven.),  a town  of  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  founded  by  the  Milesians 
(Scymn. ; Plin.  vi.  6),  and  situated  to  N.  of  the 
Asiatic  coast.  Dr.  Clarke  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  77) 
identifies  Sienna  with  this  place,  and  the  remarkable 
Milesian  sepulchres  found  there  in  such  abundance 
confirm  this  position.  Near  to  this  spot  stood  a monu- 
ment raised  by  Comosarya,  a Queen  of  the  Bosporus, 
who  as  it  appears  from  the  inscription  which  has 
been  preserved,  was  wife  of  Parysades,  and  dedicated 
it  to  the  Syro-Chaldaic  deities  Anerges  and  Astara. 
(Kbler,  Mtm.  sur  le  Monument  de  la  Reine  Como- 
sarye.  St.  Petersburg,  1805.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERAMEICUS  (Kepapeiuhs  kSKvos),  a bay  in 
Caria  (Herod,  i.  174),  now  the  gulf  of  Boudroun,  so 
called  from  a town  Ceramus  (Kepa/ios),  which  is  on 
the  gulf.  Strabo  (p.  656)  places  Ceramus  and  Bar- 
gasa  near  the  sea,  between  Cnidus  and  Halicaniassus, 
and  Ceramus  comes  next  after  Cnidus.  D’Anville 
identifies  Ceramus  with  a place  called  Keramo,  but 
this  place  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  225.)  Ptolemy  seems  to  place  Ce- 
ramus on  the  south  side  of  the  bay.  Some  modern 
maps  place  it  on  the  north  side ; but  this  cannot  be 
true,  particularly  if  Bargasa  is  rightly  determined. 
[Bargasa.]  There  are  medals  which  are  assigned 
to  Ceramus  by  some  numismatists. 

Pliny  mentions  a Doridis  Sinus.  Now,  as  Doris 
is  the  country  occupied  by  the  Dorian  colonies,  this 
name  is  more  appropriate  to  the  Cerameicus,  on  the 
north  side  of  which  is  Halicarnassus,  and  at  the 
entrance  is  the  island  of  Cos.  Pliny’s  words  are 
clear,  though  they  have  been  generally  misunder- 
stood ; for,  after  mentioning  the  bay  of  Schoenus  and 
the  Regio  Bubassus  [Bubassus;  Caria],  he  men- 
tions Cnidus,  and  he  says  that  Doris  begins  at  Cni- 
dus. Again,  he  says  that  Halicarnassus  is  between 
the  Cerameicus  and  the  lasius:  the  Cerameicus  of 
Pliny,  then,  is  either  different  from  the  Sinus  Do- 
ridis, or  it  is  one  of  the  bays  included  in  the  Sinus 
Doridis,  and  so  called  from  the  town  of  Ceramus. 
But  Pliny  places  in  the  Doridis  Sinus,  Leucopolis, 
Hamaxitus,  Elaeus,  and  Euthene ; and  Mela  (i,  1 6) 
places  Euthane,  as  he  calls  it,  in  a bay  between 
Cnidus  and  the  Cerameicus  Sinus ; from  which  it 
clearly  appears  that  Euthane  is  in  the  Sinus  Doridis  of 
Pliny,  and  that  Mela’s  Cerameicus  is  a smaller  bay  in 
the  Sinus  Doridis.  Mela’s  Littus  Leuca  is  between 
Halicarnassus  and  Myndus;  and  if  this  is  Pliny’s 
Leucopolis,  as  we  may  assume,  the  identity  of  the 
Cerameicus  and  the  Sinus  Doridis  of  Pliny  is  clearly 
established.  [G.  L.] 

CERAMEICUS.  [Athenae,  pp.  295,  303.] 
•CE'RAMON  AGORA  (Kepapuy  dyopd).  Th« 
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position  of  this  place  is  doubtful.  It  is  one  of  the 
places  which  Cyrus  came  to  (^Anab.  i.  2.  § 10)  in 
his  march  from  Celaenae  to  Iconium.  After  leaving 
Celaenae,  he  came  to  Peltae,  and  then  to  Ceramon 
Agora,  the  nearest  town  of  Plirygia  to  the  borders  of 
Mysia.  If  the  Plain  of  Cayster  can  be  determined 
[Caystri  Campus],  the  position  of  Ceramon  Agora 
may  be  approximated  to.  Hamilton  (^Asia  Minor, 
<^'C.,  ii.  204)  supposes  that  it  may  be  NE.  of  Ushak, 
a place  of  considerable  commerce  and  traffic  in  the 
present  day : many  of  the  high  roads  of  Asia  Minor 
pass  through  it.”  He  also  says,  that  to  a person 
going  to  Mysia  from  Apamea  (Celaenae),  “ and 
supposing,  as  Strabo  says,  that  Mysia  extended  to 
Ghiediz  (Cadi),  Ushak  would  be  the  last  town 
through  which  he  would  pass  before  entering  Mysia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  a mountainous  and  un- 
inhabited district.”  The  position  of  Ushak  seems  a 
very  probable  one. 

Pliny  mentions  Caranae  in  Phrygia  (v.  32),  which 
Cramer  conjectures  to  be  the  Ceramon  Agora.  He 
mentions  it  between  Cotyaion  and  Conium,  that  is, 
Iconium;  but  nothing  can  be  concluded  from  this 
passage.  Nor  is  it  the  Caris  or  Carides  of  Stepha- 
nas (s.  V.  Kap'ia),  “ a city  of  Phrygia,”  as  it  has  been 
supposed;  for  that  name  corresponds  to  the  Carina 
of  Pliny  (v.  32),  or  Caria,  as  it  perhaps  should  be 
read.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RAMUS.  [Cerameicus.] 

CE'RASAE  or  CERASSAE  (Kepaaaai),  in  Lydia, 
is  mentioned  by  Nonnus  (xiii.  468)  as  a wine  country. 
Major  Keppel  observed  remains  near  Sir<jhie,  which 
is  opposite  to  Bagae.  [Bagae.]  There  were  bishops 
of  Cerasae  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  455); 
and  as  it  was  a Lydian  bishopidc,  Sirghie  may,  as 
Cramer  conjectures,  be  Cerasae.  There  is  some 
resemblance  between  the  names.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RASUS  (KepaffoOs  : Eth.  Kepaaovurios). 
The  Ten  Thousand,  in  their  retreat,  came  to  Trape- 
zus,  and  leaving  Trapezus,  “ they  arrive  on  the  third 
day  at  Cerasus,  an  Hellenic  city  on  the  sea,  a colony 
of  the  Sinopeis,  in  Colchis.”  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  3.  § 2.) 
As  there  is  a place  called  Keresoun  on  this  coast, 
W'est  of  TV’e&izoracZ  (Trapezus),  we  should  be  inclined 
to  fix  Cerasus  there.  But  it  is  impossible  that  the 
army  could  have  marched  through  a mountainous 
unknown  country,  in  three  days,  a direct  distance 
of  70  miles;  and  we  may  conclude  that  the  three 
days  is  a right  reading,  for  Diodorus  (xiv.  30),  who 
copies  Xenophon  here,  also  states  the  distance  at 
three  days.  Hamilton  found  a river  called  Keresoun 
Dere  Su,  which  he  takes  to  be  the  river  of  Cerasus, 
though  he  did  not  see  any  ruins  near  the  river.  The 
Anonymous  geographer  places  Cerasus  60  stadia  east 
of  Coralla,  and  90  west  of  Hieron  Oros  (Yoros),  and 
on  a river  of  the  same  name. 

Keresoun  or  Kerasunt  represents  Pharnacia,  a 
town  which  existed  before  the  time  of  Mithridates 
the  Great.  Arrian’s  statement  that  Pharnacia  was 
originally  called  Cerasus,  and  the  fact  of  the  modern 
name  of  Pharnacia  resembling  Cerasus,  has  led  some 
modern  geographers  to  consider  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon the  same  as  Pharnacia.  It  seems  that  the  Cerasus 
of  Xenophon  decayed  after  the  foundation  of  Phama- 
cia,  and  if  the  inhabitants  of  Cerasus  were  removed  to 
Pharnacia,  the  new  town  may  have  had  both  names. 
Strabo  indeed  (p.  548)  mentions  Cotyora  as  a town 
which  supplied  inhabitants  to  Pharnacia,  but  his 
words  do  not  exclude  the  supposition  that  other 
towns  contributed.  He  speaks  of  Cerasus  as  a dis- 
tinct place,  a small  town  in  the  same  gulf  as  Her- 
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monassa;  and  Hermonassa  is  near  Trapezus.  This  is 
not  quite  consistent  with  Hamilton’s  position  of  Ce- 
rasus, which  is  in  a bay  between  Coralla  and  Hieron 
Oros.  Pliny  also  (vi.  2)  distinguishes  Pharnacia 
and  Cerasus;  and  he  places  Pharnacia  100  Roman 
miles  from  Trapezus,  and  it  may  be  as  much  by  the 
road.  Ptolemy  also  (v.  6)  has  both  Cerasus  and 
I'harnacia,  but  wrongly  placed  with  respect  to  one 
another,  for  his  text  makes  Pharnacia  east  of 
Cerasus.  Mela  (i.  19)  only  mentions  Cerasus,  and 
he  styles  Cerasus  and  Trapezus  “ maxime  illus- 
tres;”  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  Cerasus  of  Xeno- 
phon, if  the  author’s  statement  applies  to  his  own 
time.  The  confusion  between  Cerasus  and  Phar- 
nacia is  made  more  singular  by  the  fact  of  the 
name  Keresoun  being  retained  at  Pharnacia,  for 
which  there  is  no  explanation  except  in  the  assump- 
tion that  the  town  was  also  called  Ceiasus,  or  a 
quarter  of  the  town  which  some  Cerasuntii  occupied. 
Thus  Sesamus  was  the  name  of  a part  of  Amastris. 
[Amastris.] 

There  is  a story  that  L.  Lucullus  in  his  Mithri- 
datic  campaign  sent  the  cherry  to  Italy  from  Ce- 
rasus, and  that  the  fruit  was  so  called  from  the 
place.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8;  Plin.  xv.  25;  and 
Harduin’s  note.)  This  was  in  b.  c.  74;  and  in  120 
years,  says  Pliny,  it  was  carried  to  Britain,  or  in 

A.  D.  46.  [G.  L.] 

CERATA.  [Attica,  p.  322,  a.] 

CERAUNPLIA  (KepawiXia'),  a town  of  Sam- 

nium  or  Apulia,  mentioned  by  Diodorus  (xx.  26) 
as  taken  by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Samnite  War, 

B.  c.  311.  The  name  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown, 

as  well  as  that  of  Cataracta  (KarapaKra')  which 
accompanies  it;  Niebuhr  suggests  (^Ilist.  of  Rome, 
vol.  iii.  p.  245)  that  it  may  be  the  same  with  the 
Cesaunia  which  appears  in  the  epitaph  of  Scipio 
Barbatus ; but  this  is  mere  conjecture.  Italian 
antiquaries  identify  it  with  the  modern  town  of 
Cerignola  in  Apulia.  (Romanelli,  vol,  ii.  p. 
259.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERAU'NII  MONTES  (ra  Kepavma  bprj),  a 
range  of  mountains  belonging  to  the  system  of  Cau- 
casus, at  its  E.  extremity;  but  its  precise  relation  to 
the  main  chain  is  variously  stated.  Strabo  makes 
it  the  name  of  the  E.  portion  of  the  Caucasus,  which 
overhangs  the  Caspian  and  forms  the  N.  boundary  of 
Albania,  and  in  which  he  places  the  Amazons  (xi. 
pp.  501,  504).  Mela  seems  to  apply  the  name  to 
the  whole  chain  which  other  writers  call  Caucasus, 
confining  the  latter  term  to  a part  of  it.  His  Ceraunii 
are  a chain  extending  from  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
till  they  meet  the  Rhipaean  mountains ; overhanging, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Euxine,  the  Maeotis,  and  the 
TanaTs,  and  on  the  other  the  Caspian;  and  containing 
the  sources  of  the  Rha  ( Volga) ; a statement  which, 
however  interpreted,  involves  the  error  of  connecting 
the  Caucasus  and  Ural  chains.  (Mela,  i,  19.  § 13, 
iii.  5.  § 14.)  Pliny  gives  precisely  the  same  re- 
presentation, with  the  additional  error  of  making  the 
Ceraunii  (i.  e.  the  Caucasus  of  others)  part  of  the 
great  Taurus  chain.  (Plin.  v.  27,  vi.  10.  s.  11.)  He 
seems  to  apply  the  name  of  Caucasus  to  the  spurs 
which  spread  out  both  to  the  NE.  and  SE.  from  the 
main  chain  near  its  E,  exti’emity,  and  which  he 
regarded  as  a continuous  range,  bordering  the  W. 
shore  of  the  Caspian  (vi.  9.  s.  10).  Eustathius  also 
seems  to  regard  them  as  a chain  running  northwards 
from  the  Caucasus.  (Comment,  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
389.)  Ptolemy  uses  the  name  for  the  E.  part  of  the 
chain,  calling  the  W.  portion  Caucasii  M.,  and  the 
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part,  immediately  above  Iberia  Caucasus  in  a narrower 
sense.  (Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  14,  15,  20,  22.)  On  the 
whole,  it  would  seem  that  the  Greek  name  Ceraunius 
and  the  native  Caucasus  (^KawTcas')  were  applied  at 
first  indifferently  to  the  highest  mtrtintains  in  the 
centre  of  the  Caucasian  istlimus,  and  afterwards 
extended,  in  a somewhat  confused  manner,  to  the 
whole,  or  portions,  of  the  chain;  aad  that  the  more 
accurate  writers,  such  as  Strabo  and  Ptolemy,  adopted 
a specific  distinction  of  a somewhat  arbitrary  cha- 
racter. The  Ceraunii  M.  of  Strabo  seem  to  be  the 
great  NE.  branch  which  meets  the  Caspian  at  the 
pass  of  Derhend^  or  perhaps  the  whole  system  of 
NE.  spurs  of  which  that  is  only  one.  It  may  fairly  be 
conjectured  that  Mela  and  Pliny  were  ignorant  how 
soon  these  spurs  meet  the  Caspian,  and  hence  their 
error  in  extending  to  meet  the  Ehipaei  M.  [P.  S.] 
CERAU'NII  MONTES  (Kepavvia  opv,  Strab. 
pp.  21,  281,  285,  316,  seq.,  324,  et  alibi:  Khi- 
mdra),  a lofty  range  of  mountains  in  the  northern 
part  of  Epeirus,  said  to  have  derived  their  name  from 
the  frequent  thunder  storms  with  which  they  were  vi- 
sited. (Eustath.  a<ZjD^o«^5.389;  Serv.  ad  Virg.Aen. 
iii.  508.)  They  are  sometimes  also  called  Acroce- 
RAUNii  or  Acroceraunia,  though  this  is  properly 
the  name  of  the  promontory  (ja  &Kpa  Kepavvia, 
Dion  Cass.  xli.  44)  running  out  into  the  Ionian  sea, 
now  called  Glossa,  and  by  the  Italians  Linguetta. 

The  Ceraunian  mountains  extended  several  miles 
along  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory 
southwards,  and  rendered  the  navigation  very  dan- 
gerous. Hence  Horace  {Carvn.  i.  3.  20)  speaks  of 
infames  scopulos  Acroceraunia  (comp.  Lucan,  v. 
652;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  632).  Inland  the  Ceraunian 
mountains  were  connected  by  an  eastern  branch  with 
the  mountains  on  the  northern  frontier  of  Thessaly. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  were  called  Ce- 
raunii. (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  22.  s.  26;  Ptol. 
ii.  16.  § 8.)  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
pp  2,  seq.,  88.) 

CERAUSIUM.  [Lycaeits.] 

CERBALTJS,  a river  of  Apulia,  mentioned  only 
by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  who  makes  it  the  northern 
boundary  of  the  Daunians.  It  is  now  called  the 
Cervaro,  a considerable  stream,  which  rises  in  the 
Apennines  on  the  confines  of  Samnium,  near  Ariano, 
flows  by  Bovino  (Vibinum),  and  after  traversing 
the  plain  of  Apulia,  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Candelaro  just  before  it  enters  the  Adriatic  near 
Sipontum.  Procopius  (H.  G.  iii.  18)  speaks  of  a 
place  called  Cervarium  (KepSapiov')  in  Apulia, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  river.  [E.H.B.] 
CERBANI.  [Carbae.] 

CERBERION.  [Cimmerium.] 

CERBE'SII  (KepSrja-ioi),  a Phrygian  tribe  men- 
tioned in  a verse  of  Aleman,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(p.  580),  but  the  people  were  unkno'wn  in  Strabo’s 
time.  He  mentions  also  a hole  or  chasm,  called 
Cerbesius,  which  emitted  pestilential  vapours ; but 
he  does  not  say  where  it  is.  [G.  L.] 

CE'RBIA  (Kepgeia,  Kepfxia,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Them.  i.  39  ; KtpSoia,  Kcp§o7a,  Hierocl.),  a town  of 
Cyprus,  which  D’Anville  places  near  the  promontory 
of  Crommyon.  Wesseling  (op.  Hierocl.  s.  v.  Kip- 
fioia)^  supposes  it  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Cre- 
maseia  of  the  poet  Nonnus  (JDionys.  xiii.  455).  (En- 
gel. Kypros,  vol.  i.  pp.  77,  158.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCASO'RUM,  or  CERCASO'RA  (Kep/ca- 
(Twpov,  Herod,  ii.  15,  17,  97  ; KepKcicrovpa,  Strab. 
x^^ii.  p.  806 ; Mela,  i.  9.  § 2 : Bl  ArJeas),  w'as, 
from  its  position,  as  the  key  of  Middle  and  Lower 
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Egypt,  a town  of  great  importance,  both  in  a 
military  and  a commercial  point  of  view.  Cerca- 
sorum  stood  in  lat.  30°  3'  N.,  at  the  apex  of  the 
Delta,  and  on  the  western  or  Canobic  arm  of  the 
Nile.  At  this  point,  about  ten  miles  below  Memphis, 
the  Nile  ceases  to  be  a simple  stream,  and  branches 
off  into  numerous  channels,  while  the  hills  which 
throughout  the  Thebaid  and  the  Heptanomis  embosom 
or  skirt  its  banks,  here  diverge  right  and  left,  and 
sink  gently  down  upon  the  Deltaic  level.  The 
Delta,  in  the  present  day,  commences  6 or  7 miles 
lower  down  the  river,  at  Batn-el-Baharah.  (Ren- 
nell’s  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.)  [W.B.D.] 

CE'RCETAE  (Kep/cerat,  Strab.  &c. ; KepKerioi, 
Dion.  Perieg.  682  ; KepKeraloi,  Hellanic.  fr.  91),  one 
of  the  peoples  of  Sarmatia  Asiatica,  who  occupied 
the  NE.  shore  of  the  Euxine,  between  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus  and  the  frontier  of  Colchis,  but  whose 
relative  positions  are  not  very  exactly  determined ; 
their  coast  abounded  in  roadsteads  and  villages. 
(Hellanic.  1.  c. ; Strab.  xi.  pp.  496,  497  ; Ptol.  v.  9. 
§ 25  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Mela,  i.  19.  § 4 ; Plin.  vi.  5.) 
Their  name  is  now  applied  to  the  whole  western 
district  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the  well  known  forms  of 
Cherkas  for  the  people,  and  Cherkaskaia,  or  Cir-‘ 
cassia,  for  the  country.  [P.  S.] 

CERCTNA,  or  CERCENNA  (Kepniva,  KepKivva: 
Karkenah,  or  HamlaK)’,  and  CERCINI'TIS  (Kep- 
Kivlris,  KepKivvlris : Gherba') ; two  islands  off  the 
E.  coast  of  Africa  Propria,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of 
the  Lesser  Syrtis,  the  opposite  extremity  of  which 
was  formed  by  the  island  of  Meninx,  which  Strabo 
reckons  about  equal  in  size  to  Cercinna.  The  two 
islands  lie  NE.  and  SW.  as  to  the  direction  of  their 
length,  Cercinna  being  on  the  NE.  and  Cercinitis 
on  the  SW.  They  were  joined  by  a mole.  Cercina, 
which  was  much  the  larger,  is  reckoned  by  Pliny 
25  M.  P.  long,  and  half  as  broad.  Upon  it  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name.  The  Maritime  Itinerary 
makes  Cercenna  (Cercina)  622  stadia  from  Tacape 
at  the  bottom  of  the  Syrtis  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123,  xvii. 
pp.  831,834;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 45  ; Dion.  Perieg.  480; 
Stadiasm.  p.  456 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  518  ; Mela,  ii.  7. 
§ 7 ; Plin.  v.  7).  Cercina,  to  which  the  smaller 
island  seems  to  have  been  considered  a mere  ap- 
pendage, is  often  mentioned  in  history.  (Plut.  Dion 
43;  Diod.  v.  12;  Polyb.  iii.  96;  Liv.  xxxiii.  48; 
Hirt.  Bell  Afr.  34,  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  831 ; Tac. 
Ann.  i.  55,  iv.  13 ; comp.  Cyraunis.)  [P.  S.] 
CERCINE  (Kep/ctvyj,  Thuc.  ii.  98;  KepKeriicriov 
or  BepK€TT]aiov,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 19:  Karadagh'), 
the  uninhabited  mountain  chain  which  branched  off 
from  Haemus  in  a SE.  direction,  and  formed  the 
water-shed  to  the  streams  which  feed  the  rivers 
Axius  and  Strymon.  Sitalces,  in  his  route  from 
Thrace  into  Macedonia,  crossed  this  mountain,  leav- 
ing the  Paeonians  on  his  right,  and  the  Sinti  and 
Maedi  on  his  left  descending  upon  the  Axius  at 
Idomene.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCINI'TIS  (KepKiinris  Mpvr],  Arrian,  Anah.i. 
1 1.  § 3 : Takhyno),  the  large  lake  lying  at  the  N.  foot 
of  the  hill  of  Amphipolis,  which  Thucydides  (v.  7 ) 
accurately  describes  by  the  words  rh  Mjavudes  tov 
^Tpvjuovos,  as  it  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  an 
enlargement  of  the  river  Strymon,  varying  in  size 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year,  but  never  re- 
duced to  that  of  the  river  only,  according  to  its 
dimensions  above  and  below  the  lake.  Besides  the 
Strymon,  the  Augitas  contributes  to  the  inundation 
as  well  as  some  other  smaller  streams  from  the 
mountains  on  either  side. 
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The  lake  Prasias  (Ilpao-tas),  with  its  am- 
phibious inhabitants  who  are  described  by  Herodotus 
(v,  16)  as  living  on  the  piles  and  planks  procured 
from  Mount  Orbelus,  with  which  they  constructed 
their  dwellings  on  the  lake,  was  the  same  as  the 
Strymonic  lake,  or  Cercinitis.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  211.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERCI'NIUM,  a town  in  Thessaly,  near  the  lake 
Boebeis.  (Liv.  xxxi.  41 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  449,  seq.) 

CERCO'PIA  (Kep/fcoTTi'a),  a town  of  Phrygia 
Magna  (Ptol.  v.  2).  Its  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 
CERDY'LIUM.  [Amphipolis.] 

CE'REA  (Kepea,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Brjvrf ; Suid. 
s.  V.  'Piavos : Eth.  KepearTjs,  Polyb.  iv.  53.  § 6), 
a town  of  Crete,  which  from  its  mention  by  Polybius 
(l.c.'),  and  from  a coin  with  the  epigraph  KEPAITAN, 
and  presenting  the  same  type  as  those  of  Polyrrhenia, 
has  been  inferred  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  town.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  306  ; Hoeck,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  392.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CE'REAE,  a place  in  Asia  Minor,  fixed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  between  Amastris  (or  Mastrum, 
as  it  appears  in  the  Table),  and  Sinope.  The  Table 
places  Tyca  20  miles  east  of  Amastris,  and  Cereae 
1 5 miles  east  of  Tyca.  The  place  seems  to  be  un- 
known. [G.  L.] 

CEREATAE  (Kepedre,  Strab. ; Ki^^amrat, Plut. : 
Eth.  Cereatinus),  a town  of  Latium,  mentioned  by 
Strabo  (v.  p.  238)  among  those  which  lay  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Sora. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  called 
by  Plutarch  Cirrhaeatae,  which  was  the  birth-place 
of  C.  Marius.  (Plut.  Mar.  3.)  He  terms  it  a 
village  in  the  territory  of  Arpinum ; it  appears  to 
have  been  subsequently  erected  into  a separate  mu- 
nicipium,  probably  by  Marius  himself,  who  seems 
to  have  settled  there  a body  of  his  relations  and 
dependents.  It  subsequently  received  a fresh  body 
of  colonists  from  Drusus,  the  stepson  of  Augustus. 
Hence  the  “ Cereatini  Mariani  ” appear  among  the 
IMunicipia  of  Latium  in  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  233 ; Zumpt,  de  Colon. 
p.  361.)  The  passage  of  Strabo  affords  the  only 
clue  to  its  position;  but  an  inscription  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Cereatini  Mariani  has  been  discovered  at 
the  ancient  monastery  of  Casa  Mara  or  Casamari, 
about  half  way  between  Verulae  and  Arpinum,  and 
3 miles  W.  of  the  Liris.  It  is  thus  rendered  pro- 
bable that  this  convent  (which  is  built  on  ancient 
foundations)  occupies  the  site  of  Cereatae,  and  re- 
tains in  its  name  some  trace  of  that  of  Marius. 

d.  Inst.  Arch.  1851,  p.  11.)  We  learn  from 
another  inscription  that  there  was  a branch  of  the 
Latin  way  which  communicated  directly  wfith  Ar- 
pinum and  Sora,  passing  apparently  by  Cereatae. 
(/6iUp.  13.)  [E.  H.B.] 

CEREBELLIACA  (Mutatio  Cerebelliaca),  a sta- 
tion in  Gallia,  placed  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.,  between 
Valentia  (Valence')  and  Mansio  Augusta  (Aoust). 
The  Itin.  makes  it  xii.  M.  P.  from  Valentia  to  Cere- 
belliaca, and  X.  from  Cerebelliaca  to  Augusta.  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  the  same  distance  between  Va- 
lentia and  Augusta,  but  omits  Cerebelliaca.  The 
site  can  only  be  guessed  at.  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  may  be  Chabeuil,  but  adds  that  this  place  is 
nearer  Valence  than  Aoust.  Walckenaer  names  a 
place  Les  Chaherles  Montoison,  as  the  site  of  Cere- 
belliaca. [G.  L.] 

CERESSUS  (KeprtaaSs),  a strong  fortress  in 
Boeotia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  belonging  to 
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Thespiae.  The  inhabitants  of  Ceressus  retreated  to 
this  fortress  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra.  It  was  pro- 
bably situated  at  Paleopanaghia.  (Paus.  ix.  14. 
§ 2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  490,  450.) 
CE'RESUS.  [Iaccetani.] 

CERE'TAPA  (ra  KepeVaTro  : Eth.  KeperaTrevs), 
a town  of  Phrygia  Pacatiana.  The  Ethnic  name  is 
known  from  the  coins,  which  also  show  that  there 
was  near  it  a river  or  fountain  Aulindenus.  The 
place  had  also  the  name  Diocaesarea.  Some  geo- 
graphers fix  it  near  Colossae.  [G.  L.] 

CERFE'NNIA,  a town  of  the  Marsi,  not  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  or  the  other  geographers,  but  placed 
by  the  Itineraries  on  the  Via  Valeria,  13  miles  from 
Alba  Fucensis,  and  17  from  Corfinium.  Its  site  is 
fixed  by  Flolstenius  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which 
stands  the  modern  village  of  Coll  Armeno,  w^here 
an  old  church  of  Sta  Felicitd  still  bears  in  eccle- 
siastical records  the  adjunct  in  Cerfenna.  It  was 
at  the  foot  of  the  remarkable  pass  over  the  Apen- 
nines called  in  the  Tabula  the  Mons  Imeus  (now 
the  Forca  Caruso),  which  led  from  thence  to  Cor- 
finium. From  an  inscription  published  by  Hol- 
stenius  (Orell.  Inscr.  711)  we  learn  that  this  part 
of  the  Via  Valeria  was  fii'st  constructed,  or  at  least 
rendered  passable  for  carriages,  by  the  emperor 
Claudius,  who  continued  it  from  Cerfennia  to  the 
Adriatic  at  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  309;  Tab.  Pent.;  Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluv.  pp.  153, 
154;  D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  I'ltalie,  p.  175; 
Kramer,  Fuciner  See,  pp.  60,  61.)  For  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  distances  along  this  route,  see  Via 
Valeria.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERGE  (Kepyr}),  a place  in  Mysia,  mentioned 
by  Hierocles,  quoted  by  Forbiger,  who  suggests  that 
the  name  ought  to  be  Certe,  as  there  is  a place 
Kerteslek,  on  the  Rhyndacus,  wdiere,  he  says,  that 
there  are  ruins;  but  Hamilton  (Lond.  Geog.Journ. 
vii.  35),  who  was  at  the  place,  does  not  mention 
ruins.  [G.  L.] 

CERILLAE,  or  CERILLI  (Kr]piX\oi,  Strab. ; 
Cerillae,  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  581),  a town  of  Bruttium, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  a few  miles  S. 
of  the  river  Laus.  Silius  Italicus  tells  us  (1.  c.) 
that  it  was  laid  waste  by  Hannibal  during  the 
Second  Punic  War,  and  probably  never  recovered,  as 
its  name  is  not  found  either  in  Pliny  or  Ptolemy, 
and  is  merely  incidentally  noticed  by  Strabo  (vi. 
p.  255)  as  a small  place  near  Laus.  It  is  also 
found  under  the  slightly  corrupted  form  Cerelis  in 
the  Tab.  Pent.,  which  places  it  8 miles  S.  of  the 
river  Laus ; and  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
village  of  Cirella  Vecchia,  about  5 miles  from  that 
river.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  p.  53  ; Romanelli,  vol. 
i.  p.  23.)  Strabo  gives  the  distance  from  thence 
across  the  isthmus  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  to  the 
nearest  point  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf  in  the  territory 
of  Thurium,  at  300  stadia,  or  30  G.  miles,  which 
is  almost  precisely  correct.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CERINTHUS  (Krjp£i/0os:  Eth.  Krfpivdios),  a town 
upon  the  north-eastern  coast  of  Euboea,  and  near 
the  small  river  Budorus,  said  to  have  been  founded 
by  the  Athenian  Cothus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer, 
and  was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who 
speaks  of  it  as  a small  place.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  538 ; 
Scymn.  Ch.  576;  Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; Apoll.  Rhod, 
i.  79  ; Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 25  ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.) 

CERNE  (K4pvri),  an  island  of  the  Atlantic,  off 
the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  discovered  and  colonized  in 
the  voyage  of  Hanno,  and  from  that  time  the  great 
emporium  for  the  Carthaginian  trade  with  W.  Africa. 
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It  lay  in  a bay,  3 days’  Voyage  and  E.  of  the  river 
Lixus ; was  about  5 stadia  in  circuit ; and  was 
reckoned  by  Hauno  as  far  from  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  as  the  Pillars  were  from  Carthage ; and  as 
being  in  a straight  line  with  Carthage  (kot*  €v0b 
Keirai  Kapxv^^^os'),  by  which  he  seems  to  mean  on 
the  same  meridian,  falling  into  the  error,  afterwards 
repeated  by  Ptolemy,  of  making  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa  to  end  E.  of  S.  instead  of  W.  of  S.  (Hanno, 
p.  3.)  Scylax  places  it  near  the  river  Xion  (which 
no  other  writer  mentions  : it  seems  to  be  the  Lixus 
of  Hanno  and  others),  7 days’  voyage  from  the 
promontory  SoixJEis,  and  12  days’  voyage  from  the 
Straits  ; he  adds  that  the  sea  was  unnavigable 
beyond  it  on  account  of  the  shoals  and  mud  and  sea- 
weed (but  Hanno  advanced  much  further)  ; and  he 
proceed  to  describe  the  trade  carried  on  there  by 
the  Phoenicians  with  the  Ethiopians.  (Scylax,  Pe- 
ripl.  pp.  53 — 55.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  places  it 
at  the  S.  extremity  of  Aetiiopia  (217 — ^219) : — 

’Ei'  5e  fivxo^(Ti 

BSctkopt'  T]irelpoio  iravvcrraroi  Aidioir^es, 
aifTcp  e’jr’  ’XlAceai'y  mparris  Trapa  re/XTreo  Kepvrjs. 

Polybius  placed  the  island  at  the  extreme  S.  of 
Mauretania,  over  against  M.  Atlas,  one  M.  P.  from 
the  shore.  (Plin.  vi.  31.  s.  36,  comp.  x.  8.  s.  9.) 
Ptolemy  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  islands  adjacent 
to  Libya,  in  the  W.  Ocean,  in  5°  long,  and  23°  40' 
N.  lat,  40'  N.  of  the  mouth  of  his  river  Subus. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 33 ; comp.  § 5.)  Diodorus,  in  his 
mythical  narrative  of  the  war  of  the  Amazons  of  the 
lake  Tritonis  against  the  Atlanteans,  mentions  Ceme 
as  an  island  and  city  of  the  latter,  and  as  taken  with 
immense  slaughter  by  the  former  (Died.  iii.  54 ; 
comp.  Palaephat.  32).  Strabo  only  mentions  Ceme 
in  order  to  ridicule  Eratosthenes  for  believing  in  its 
existence.  (Strab.  i.  p.  47.) 

The  position  of  Ceme  has  been  much  discussed  by 
modem  geographers  ; and,  indeed,  the  geography  of 
Hanno’s  voyage  turns  very  much  upon  it.  [Libya.] 
The  extreme  views  are  those  of  Gosselin  and  Pennell. 
The  former,  who  carries  the  whole  voyage  of  Hanno 
no  further  S.  than  C.  Nun,  in  about  28°  N.  lat., 
identifies  Ceme  with  Fedallah,  on  the  coast  of  Fez, 
in  about  33°  40'  N.  lat.,  which  is  pretty  certainly 
too  far  N.  Major  Pennell  places  it  as  far  S.  as 
Arguin,  a little  S.  of  the  southern  C.  Blanco,  in 
about  20°  5'  N.  lat.  Heeren,  Mannert,  and  others, 
adopt  the  intermediate  position  of  Agadir,  or  Santa 
Cruz,  on  the  coast  of  Marocco,  just  below  C.  Ghir, 
the  termination  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Atlas,  in 
about  30°  20'  N.  lat.  A sound  decision  is  hardly 
possible ; but,  on  the  whole,  the  weight  of  evidence 
seems  in  favour  of  Pennell’s  view.  (Pennell,  Geo- 
graphy of  Herodotus,  sect.  26,  vol.  ii.  pp.  415, 416, 
419 — 423 ; Heeren,  Researches,  ^'C.,  African  Na- 
tions, vol.  i.  app.  V.  pp.  497 — 500.)  [P.  S.] 

CERO'NES  (Kepwj'es),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 11),  as  lying  next  to  the  Epidii, 
and  to  the  west  of  the  Creones ; the  Epidii  being  to 
the  east  of  the  Promontory  Epidium  (=  Mull  of 
Cantyre).  Parts  of  Dumbarton  and  Argyleshire 
are  the  likeliest  modem  equivalents.  [R  G.  L.] 
CERRETA'NI  (Keppifravoi,  Strab.  iii.  p.  162 ; 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  657 ; Kf^poiravoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 69),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  in  the  valleys 
on  the  S.  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  especially  the  upper 
valley  of  the  river  SicoRis  (^Segre),  which  still 
retains  the  name  of  Cerdagne.  They  were  of  Iberian 
race,  and  were  celebrated  for  the  curing  of  hams, 
VOL.  I. 
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which  rivalled  those  of  Cantabria,  and  brought 
them  large  profits.  (Strab.,  Ath.  U.  cc. ; Mart.  xiii. 
54 ; Sil.  Ital.  iii.  358.)  They  were  situated  W.  of 
the  Ausetani  and  N.  of  the  Ilergetes  (Ptol.;. 
In  Pliny’s  time,  they  were  divided  into  the  Juliani 
and  Augustani  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  The  only  city 
mentioned  as  in  their  country  (except  perhaps  the 
Brachyle  of  Stephanus  Byz.  s.  v.  BpoxvA.??)  is  Julia 
Libyca  (’looAio  Al§vko),  near  Puigcerda.  (Marc. 
Eisp.  p.  59  ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  10,  Append, 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  27 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  427.)  [P.  S. 

CERSUS  (Kepaos,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  4.  § 4). 
[Ajianus,  p.  116.] 

CERTIMA.  [Celtiberia.] 

CERTO'NIUM,  or  CERTO'NUS  (Keprwi/jo*', 
KepTuvSs'),  a place  in  Mysia,  only  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  vii.  8.  § 8),  on  the  road  between 
Adramyttium  and  Atameus.  It  has  been  conjec- 
tured that  it  may  be  the  Cytonium  (^Kmcvviov)  of 
Theopompus  (Steph.  s.  v.  KurcUviov).  But  Cytonium 
was  between  Mysia  and  Lydia ; and  Xenophon’s 
Certonus  is  in  Mysia.  [G.  L.] 

CERVA'RIA  {CervercL),  a place  in  Gallia  close  to 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  Pyrenees,  or  as  Mela 
(ii.  5)  describes  it,  according  to  the  text  of  Vossius, 
“between  the  promontoria  of  the  Pyrenaeus  arePortus 
Veneris,  celebrated  for  a temple,  and  Cervaria,  the 
limit  of  Gallia.”  It  was  in  the  country  of  the  Sor- 
dones  or  Sardones.  Cercera  or  Serbera  is  the  name 
of  a cape  north  of  Cap  Creux.  At  present  it  is  not 
within  the  limits  of  France,  but  belongs  to  Catct- 
lonia.  [G.  L.] 

CERYCEIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  414,  a.] 
CERYNEIA  (Kepvveia,  Scyl. ; Kepvvia,  Kepost'io, 
Kepavvia,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 4;  Diod.  xiv.  59;  Kop(l>veia, 
Kopwi'Tj.Steph.B.  ;Kvp7jvla,Hierocl.;  Kvprjveia, Const. 
Porph. ; Kirvpeia,  Nonnus ; Corineum,  Plin. ; Cerinea, 
Peut.Tab.:  Eth.  KepvriTTji,  K^pov'ngs),  a town  and 
port  on  the  N.  coast  of  Cypras  8 M.P.  from  Lapethus 
{Peut.  Tab.').  The  harbour,  bad  and  small  as  it  is, 
must  upon  so  iron  a bound  coast  as  that  of  the  E. 
part  of  the  N.  side  of  Cypms,  have  always  insured  to 
the  position  a certain  degree  of  importance.  Though 
little  is  known  of  it  in  antiquity  it  became  famous  in 
the  middle  ages.  (Wilken,  die  Kreuzz,  vol.  vi.  p.  542.) 
It  is  now  called  by  the  Italians  Cerine,  and  by  the 
Turks  Ghime.  On  the  W.  side  of  the  town  are  some 
catacombs,  the  only  remains  of  ancient  Cerynia. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  118;  Mariti,  vol.  i. 

p.  116;  Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  80.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CERYNEIA  (Kepvpeia,  also  Kepvpia,  Kepavvia, 
Kepavveia,  &c. : Eth.Kepvvevs ; respecting  the  ortho- 
graphy, see  Schweigh.  ad  Pol.  ii.  41 ; Wesseling,  ad 
Diod.  XV.  48 ; and  Groskurd,  ad  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p. 
110;  the  two  former  adopt  the  form  Kepvveia,  the 
latter  Kepavvia),  a town  of  Achaia,  was  not  origi- 
nally one  of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  though  it  after- 
wards became  so,  succeeding  to  the  place  of  Aegae. 
Its  population  was  increased  by  a large  body  of 
Mycenaeans,  when  the  latter  abandoned  their  city  to 
the  Argives  in  468.  Ceryneia  is  mentioned  as  a 
member  of  the  League  on  its  revival  in  b.  c.  280 ; 
and  one  of  its  citizens,  Marcus,  was  chosen  in  255 
as  the  first  sole  General  of  the  League.  In  the  time 
of  Strabo,  Ceryneia  was  dependent  upon  Aegium. 
It  was  situated  inland  upon  a lofty  height,  W.  of  the 
river  Cerynites  (^Bokhusia),  and  a httle  S.  of  Helice. 
Its  ruins  have  been  discovered  on  the  height,  which 
rises  above  the  left  bank  of  the  Cerynites,  just  where 
it  issues  from  the  mountains  into  the  plain.  (Pol. 
ii.  41,  43;  Paus.  vii.  6.  § 1,  vii.  25.  § 5;  Sirub 
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p.  387 ; Boblaye,  Recherches^  ^c.,  p.  25 ; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  388.)  Theophrastus  stated  that 
the  wine  of  Ceryneia  produced  abortion,  (Theophr. 
Hist.  Plant,  ix.  20  ; comp.  Athen.  p.  3 1 ; Aelian, 
V.  H.  xiii.  6.) 

CERYNITES.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CESA'DA.  [ApvEVAcae.] 

CESERO  or  CESSERO,  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Volcae  Tectosages 
(Ptol.  ii.  3).  The  Itin.  and  the  Table  fix  its  position 
on  the  great  Roman  road  from  Arelate  (^Arles')  to 
Narbo  (^Narhonne).  The  distance  from  Cessero  to 
Baeterrae  (^Beziers')  is  12  M.  P.,  and  the  site  of  Ces- 
sero corresponds  to  St.  Tiheri  on  the  river  Herault. 
D’Anville  shows  that  the  monastery  of  St.  Tiheri  is 
called  Cesarion  in  a document  of  A.  d.  867.  As  the 
place  was  on  the  river,  this  explains  the  fact  of  its 
being  named  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  “Araura  sive 
Cessero.”  [G.  L.] 

CESTRINE  (Kearplvri,  Thuc.  Paus.;  Kearpiyia, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Kappavia',  Kearpia,  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
Tpota),  a district  of  Epeinis  in  the  south  of  Chaonia, 
separated  from  Thesprotia  by  the  river  Thyamis. 
(Thuc.  i.  46.)  It  is  said  to  have  received  its  name 
from  Cestrinus,  son  of  Helenus  and  Andromache, 
having  been  previously  called  Cammania,  (Paus.  i. 
11.  § 1,  ii,  23.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kafi/iavia.') 
The  principal  town  of  this  district  is  called  Cestria 
by  Pliny  (iv.  1),  but  its  more  usual  name  appears 
to  have  been  Ilium  or  Troja,  in  memory  of  the 
Trojan  colony  of  Helenus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Tpota.) 
The  remains  of  this  towTi  are  still  visible  at  the  spot 
called  Paled  Venetia,  near  the  town  of  Filiates.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  those  fertile  pastures,  which 
were  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the  Cestrinic 
oxen.  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Keo-rpiuiKoi  Boes ; Schol.  ad 
Aristopli.  Pac.  924.)  The  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict were  called  KecrTprjvoi  by  the  poet  Rhianus 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Xavvoi).  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp,  73,  175.) 

OESTRUS  (KeVrpos),  a river  of  Pamphylia, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Selge  (Strab.  p.  571). 
The  course  of  the  Oestrus  is  between  that  of  the 
Catarrhactes  and  of  the  Eurymedon ; and  it  is  east 
of  the  Catarrhactes.  It  was  navigable  up  to  Perge, 
60  stadia  from  its  mouth  (p.  667).  The  river  is 
also  mentioned  by  Mela  as  a navigable  river  (i.  14). 
The  Oestrus  is  300  ft.  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  15ft. 
deep  within  the  bar,  which  extends  across  the  mouth, 
and  “ so  shallow  as  to  be  impassable  to  boats  that 
draw  more  than  one  foot  of  water.”  The  swell  from 
the  sea  meeting  the  stream  generally  produces  a 
violent  surf.  (Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  142.)  It 
must  have  been  more  open  in  ancient  times,  according 
to  Strabo  and  Mela.  No  modem  name  is  given  to 
this  river  by  Beaufort.  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  194) 
names  it  the  Ak-su,  apparently  on  the  authority  of 
Koehler,  and  Fellows  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  194)  gives  it 
the  same  name.  [G.L.] 

CETAEUM.  [Taprobane.] 

CETA'RIA  (KriTapia,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §4:  Eth. 
Cetarinus),  a small  town  of  Sicily,  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy, the  only  author  who  affords  any  clue  to  its 
position,  on  the  N.  coast  of  the  island  between 
Panormus  and  Drepanum,  but  its  exact  site  is 
uncertain.  Fazello  and  Cluver  fix  it  at  the  Torre 
di  Scupello  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Castella- 
mare;  but  if  the  river  Bathys  of  Ptolemy,  which 
he  enumerates  immediately  after  it,  be  the  modem 
lati,  or  Fiati,  the  position  suggested  for  Cetaria  is 
untenable.  Its  name  was  probably  derived  from  its 
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being  the  seat  of  tunny  fisheries  (cetaria) ; hence 
we  should  probably  read  Cetarini  for  Citarini  in 
Cicero  as  well  as  Pliny.  The  former  tells  us  it 
was  a very  small  town,  though  enjoying  its  separate 
municipal  rights.  Pliny  enumerates  it  among  the 
stipendiary  cities  of  Sicily.  (Cic.'  Verr.  iii.  43; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

CETIS  or  CITIS.  [Calycadnus.] 

CE'TIUM,  a Roman  municipium  in  the  extreme 
east  of  Noricum,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Cetius,  from 
which  it  derived  its  name.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  234;  Grater, 
Inscript,  p.  462,  where  it  is  called  Aelia  Cetiensis.) 
Its  exact  site  is  only  matter  of  conjecture.  [L.  S.] 
CE'TIUS  MONS  (Kertov  opos:  Kahlenberg),  a 
mountain  of  Noricum  on  the  borders  of  Upper 
Pannonia  (Ptol.  ii.  14.  § 1,  15.  § 1),  extending 
from  Aemona  to  the  Danube,  and  terminating  on 
the  west  of  Vindobona.  [L.  S.] 

CE'TIUS  (Ktjtiov),  a branch  of  the  Caicus,  a 
river  of  Mysia.  Pliny  (v.  30)  says  “ Pergamum, 
which  the  Selinus  flows  through,  Cetius  flows  by, 
descending  from  Mount  Pindasus.”  Strabo  (p.  616) 
mentions  a mountain  torrent  Cetion,  which  rises  in 
the  Eleatis,  and  falls  into  another  like  torrent,  then 
into  another,  and  finally  into  the  Caicus.  Some 
maps  make  this  river  flow  from  the  north,  and  join 
the  Caicus  on  the  right  bank ; but  Strabo’s  river 
must  fall  into  the  Caicus  on  the  left  bank.  It  may 
have  given  name  to  the  Ceteii  (KrjTeloi),  though 
Strabo  professes  not  to  know  who  the  Ceteii  were, 
nor  to  understand  the  verse  of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  52 1) 
where  they  are  mentioned.  [G.  L.] 

CETOBRI'GA.  [Caetobrix.] 

CEUTRONES,  a people  mentioned  by  Caesar 
(15.  G.V.39)  as  subject  to  theNervii.  They  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  other  writer,  and  their  position  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CEVELUM,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  according  to 
the  Table,  on  the  road  between  Noviomagus  (^Nyme- 
gen)  and  Atuaca,  that  is  Aduatuca  (Tongern').  It 
is  placed  between  Noviomagus  and  Blariacum  (^Ble- 
rick'),  both  well  known  positions.  D’Anville  sup- 
poses that  the  position  of  Cevelum  may  be  Kuik  on 
the  Maas,  though  he  admits  that  the  distance  from 
Nymegen  is  twice  as  much  as  the  Table  gives. 
Walckenaer  selects  Cleveshurg  as  the  spot.  [G.  L.] 
CEVENNA.  [Cebenna.] 

CHA'BALA  (Xa§dAa,  Ptol.  v.  12.  § 6),  a city 
of  Albania,  evidently  the  same  which  Pliny  calls 
Cabalaca,  and  makes  the  capital  of  the  country. 
[Albania.] 

CHABO'RAS  (Xa€ci,pas,  Ptol.  v.  18.  §3;  Plin. 
XXX.  3;  Chabura,  Procop.  .B.P.  ii.  5;  Aborrhas, 
'A§6ppas,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  747 ; Zosim.  iii.  13;  Amm. 
Marc.  xiv.  3,  xxiii.  5 ; Aburas,  ’ASovpas,  Isid. 
Char.  p.  4),  a large  river  of  Mesopotamia  which 
rises  in  M.  Masius,  about  40  miles  from  Nisibis, 
and  flows  into  the  Euphrates  at  Circesium  {Kerke- 
siah).  Its  present  name  is  Khabur.  There  is  no 
doubt,  that  though  differently  spelt,  the  names  all 
represent  the  same  river,  being  only  dialectical 
variations,  or  changes  from  the  use  of  different  as- 
pirates. Procop.  (?.  c.)  speaks  of  it  as  a river  of 
importance,  and  Ammianus  states  that  Julianus 
crossed  it  “ per  navalern  Aborae  pontem.”  Strabo 
describes  it  as  near  the  town  of  Anthemusia. 
Bochart  conjectured  that  the  Chaboras  is  the  same 
as  the  Araxes  of  Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  4.  § 19); 
but  though  we  have  stated  elsewhere  that  this  is 
probable  [Araxes,  No.  4],  we  are  disposed,  upou 
reconsideration,  to  reject  the  conjecture,  since  the 
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distance  between  Thapsacus,  where  Cyrus  crossed 
the  Euphrates,  and  this  Araxes,  is  much  greater 
than  between  Thapsacus  and  the  river  Chaboras. 

The  Chaboras  is  fed  by  several  smaller  streams, 
the  names  of  which  are  mentioned  in  the  later 
classical  writers.  These  are,  the  Scirtus  (Procop. 
de  Aedif.  ii.  7),  the  Cordes  (Ibid.  iL  2),  and  the 
Mygdonius  (Julian.  Or.  i.  p.  27). 

Ptolemy  (v.  18.  § 6)  mentions  a town  called 
Chabora  (^Xa§upa),  on  the  Euphrates,  which  he 
places  near  Nicephorion,  and  which  probably  derives 
its  name  from  the  river,  and  Simocat.  (iv.  10) 
mentions  ’A€opeu>u  <ppoi>piov,  which  is,  as  certainly, 
the  same  place.  [V.] 

CHADPSIUS  (XaSiVios)  or  CHADISIA  (Plin. 
vi.  3),  a river  of  Pontus.  There  was  also  a town 
Chadisia  (XdSicr'ia:  Eih.  XaSttnos).  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  XoSio-to),  speaks  of  Cha- 
disia as  a city  of  the  Leucosyri,  that  is,  of  the  Cap- 
padocians ; and  he  says,  “ the  plain  Themiscyra 
extends  from  Chadisia  to  the  Thermodon.”  Menip- 
pus,inhisPeriplus  of  the  two  Ponti,  also  quoted  by  Ste- 
phanus, says : “ from  the  Lycastus  to  the  village  and 
river  Chadisius  is  150  stadia,  and  from  the  Chadisius 
to  the  river  Iris  100  stadia.”  The  Lycastus  is  20 
stadia  east  of  Amisus  (^Samsun),  and  Hamilton 
(^Researches,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  288)  identifies  it  with  the 
Mers  Irmah,  a river  between  two  and  three  miles 
east  of  the  Acropolis  of  Amisus.  The  Chadisius 
cannot  be  certainly  identified,  for  the  distance  from 
the  Lycastus  to  the  Chadisius,  according  to  Arrian, 
is  only  40  stadia.  The  whole  distance  from  Amisus 
to  the  Iris  is  270  stadia,  according  to  Marcian,  who 
seems  to  have  followed  Menippus,  but  only  160  ac- 
cording to  Arrian.  [G.  L.] 

CHAEKONELA  (Xaipdoveia  : Efh.  Xaipcovevs, 
fern.  Xaipwvlsi  Adj.  XaipwviKSs : Kdpwma'),  a town 
of  Boeotia,  situated  near  the  Cephissus,  upon  the 
borders  of  Phocis.  The  town  itself  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  of  much  importance ; but  it  has  ob- 
tained great  celebrity  in  consequence  of  the  battles 
which  were  fought  in  its  neighbourhood.  Its  position 
naturally  rendered  it  the  scene  of  military  operations, 
since  it  stood  in  a small  plain,  which  commanded 
the  entrance  from  Phocis  into  Boeotia,  and  which 
accordingly  would  be  occupied  by  an  army  desirous 
of  protecting  Boeotia  from  an  invading  force.  Chae- 
roneia  was  situated  at  the  head  of  the  plain,  shut  in 
by  a high  projecting  rock,  which  formed,  in  ancient 
times,  the  citadel  of  the  town,  and  was  called 
Petrachus  or  Petrochus  (Tlirpaxos,  Pans.  ix.  41. 

§ 6 ; Tlirpaxos,  Pint.  SuU.  17).  The  town  lay  at 
the  foot  of  the  hiU,  and  is  said  to  have  derived  its 
name  from  Chaeron,  who,  according  to  the  statement 
of  Plutarch,  built  it  towards  the  east,  whereas  it 
had  previously  faced  the  west.  (Pans.  ix.  40.  § 5 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Plut.  de  Curiosit.  1.) 

Chaeroneia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer ; but  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  it  was  supposed  to  be 
the  same  town  as  the  Boeotian  Ame.  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
507.)  [Arne,  No.  2.]  In  the  historical  period  it 
was  dependent  upon  Orchomenus  (Thuc.  iv.  76). 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  447.  Chaeroneia  had 
previously  been  in  the  hands  of  the  party  favourable 
to  the  Athenians;  but  having  been  seized  by  the 
opposite  party,  Tolmides,  at  the  head  of  a small 
Athenian  force,  marched  against  it.  He  succeeded  in 
taking  the  town,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  defeated 
by  the  Boeotians  at  Cnoneia,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
In  consequence  of  this  battle,  the  Athenians  lost  the 
supremacy  which  they  had  for  a short  time  exer- 
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cised  in  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  i.  113;  Diod.  xii.  6.)  In 
B,  c.  424  a plot  was  formed  to  betray  the  town  to 
the  Athenians,  but  the  project  was  betrayed,  and 
the  place  was  occupied  by  a strong  Boeotian  forces 
(Thuc.  iv.  75,  89.)  In  the  Phocian  war  Chaeroneia 
was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Onomarchus,  the 
Phocian  leader,  but  it  was  afterwards  taken  by  his 
son  Phalaecus.  (Diod.  xvi.  33,  39.) 

A celebrated  battle  was  fought  at  Chaeroneia 
on  the  7th  of  August,  b.  c.  338,  in  which  Philip, 
by  defeating  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and 
Boeotians,  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  Of 
the  details  of  this  battle  we  have  no  account,  but 
an  interesting  memorial  of  it  still  remains.  We 
learn  from  Pausanias  (ix.  40.  § 10)  and  Strabo 
(ix.  p.  414)  that  the  sepulchre  of  the  Thebans 
who  fell  in  the  battle,  was  near  Chaeroneia  ; and 
the  former  writer  states  that  this  sepulchre  was 
surmounted  by  a lion,  as  an  emblem  of  the  spirit  of 
the  Thebans.  The  site  of  the  monument  is  marked 
by  a tumulus  about  a mile,  or  a httle  more,  from 
the  khan  of  Kdpuma,  on  the  right  side  of  the  road 
towards  Orchomenus ; but  when  the  spot  was  visited 
by  Leake,  Dodwell  and  Gell,  the  lion  had  com- 
pletely disappeared.  A few  years  ago,  however, 
the  mound  of  earth  was  excavated,  and  a colossal 
lion  discovered,  deeply  imbedded  in  its  interior. 
“ This  noble  piece  of  sculpture,  though  now  strewed 
In  detached  masses  about  the  sides  and  interior  of 
the  excavation,  may  still  be  said  to  exist  nearly 
in  its  original  integrity.  It  is  evident,  fi  om  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  fragments,  that  it  was  composed  fi  om 
the  first  of  more  than  one  block,  although  not  cer- 
tainly of  so  many  as  its  remains  now  exhibit.  . . . 
This  lion  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  pronounced  the 
most  interesting  sepulchral  monument  in  Greece. 
It  is  the  only  one  dating  from  the  better  days  of 
Hellas  — with  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  tumulus 
of  Marathon — the  identity  of  which  is  beyond 
dispute.”  (Mure.) 

The  third  great  battle  fought  at  Chaeroneia  was 
the  one  in  which  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  in  b.  c.  86.  Of  this  engagement  a long 
account  is  given  by  Plutarch,  probably  taken  almost 
verbatim  from  the  commentaries  of  Sulla.  (Plut. 
SulL  17,  seq,)  The  narrative  of  Plutarch  is  illus- 
trated by  Col.  Leake  with  his  usual  accuracy  and 
sagacity.  Mount  Thurium,  called  in  the  time  of 
Plutarch,  Orthophagium,  the  summit  of  which  was 
seized  by  Sulla,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  the 
highest  point  of  the  hills  behind  Chaeroneia;  and 
the  torrent  Morius,  below  Mount  Thuriiun,  is  pro- 
bably the  rivulet  which  joins  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cephissus,  and  which  separates  Mt.  Hedyhum  from 
Mt.  Acontium. 

Chaeroneia  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman 
empire,  and  is  memorable  at  that  period  as  the  birth- 
place of  Plutarch,  who  spent  the  later  years  of  his 
life  in  his  native  town.  In  the  time  of  Pausanias 
Chaeroneia  was  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  per- 
fumed oils,  extracted  from  flowers,  which  were  used 
as  a remedy  against  pain.  (Pans.  ix.  41.  § 6.) 

Chaeroneia  stood  upon  the  site  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdpuma.  There  are  not  many  remains  of 
the  ancient  city  upon  the  plain ; but  there  are  some 
ruins  of  the  citadel  upon  the  projecting  rock  already 
described  ; and  on  the  face  of  this  rock,  fronting  the 
plain,  are  traces  of  the  ancient  theatre.  In  the 
church  of  the  Panaghia,  in  the  village,  are  several 
remains  of  ancient  art,  and  inscriptions.  From  the 
latter  we  learn  that  Serapis  was  worshipped  in  the 
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town.  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  temple  of 
this  deity  ; but  he  states  that  the  principal  object  of 
veneration  in  his  time  was  the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  once 
borne  by  Agamemnon,  and  which  was  considered  to 
be  the  undoubted  work  of  the  god  Hephaestus.  At 
the  foot  of  the  theatre  there  rises  a small  torrent, 
which  flows  into  the  Cephissus.  It  was  called  in  an- 
cient times  Haemon  or  Thermodon,  and  its  water  was 
dyed  by  the  blood  of  the  Thebans  and  Boeotians  in 
their  memorable  defeat  by  Philip.  (Plut.  Dem.  19  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Gi'eece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  112,  seq.,  192, 
seq. ; Mure,  Tour  in  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  212,  seq.; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Ch'ieehenland,  p.  158,  seq.) 

CHALA  (XctAo,  Isid.  Char.  p.  5),  a town  in  the 
eastern  part  of  ancient  Assyria,  probably  the  capital 
of  the  district  called  Chalonitis,  a name  which  is 
preserved  in  that  of  the  river  of  Holwan  (Xahtuviris, 
Strab.  xi.  pp.  529,  736  ; Dionys.  Perieg.  1015 ; 
Plin.  vi.  26.  s.  30 ; KaKwriris,  Polyb.  v.  54). 
Chala  is  within  a short  distance  of  the  M.  Zagros. 
Diodorus  (xvii.  110)  relates  that  Xerxes,  on  his 
return  from  Greece,  placed  a colony  of  Boeotians  in 
this  neighbourhood,  which  was  called  from  their 
native  town  Celonae  (KeKwvai).  They  were 
most  hkely  placed  along  the  banks  of  the  Holwan 
river.  Chala  has  been  sometimes  connected  with 
Colacene,  but  its  position  does  not  answer  to  this 
identification.  Pliny  erred  in  placing  the  district 
Chalonitis  on  the  Tigris,  as  it  was  clearly  to  the  E. 
close  to  the  mountains.  [V.] 

CHALAEUM  (Xd\aiov‘  in  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 3, 
XaXews : Eth.  Xa\a7os),  a town  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Locri  Ozolae,  near  the  borders  of  Phocis.  Leake 
places  it  at  Larndki.  Pliny  erroneously  calls  it  a 
town  of  Phocis,  and  says  that  it  was  situated  seven 
miles  from  Delphi : it  is  not  improbable  that  he  con- 
founded it  with  Cirrha,  which  is  about  that  distance 
from  Delphi.  (Thuc.  iii.  101 ; Hecataeus,  ap.  Steph. 
a.  V. ; Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  594.) 

CHAL ASTRA  (XaXdarpa,  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
XaAeVrpTj,  Herod,  vii.  123;  XaXa'iaTpa,  Plut. 
Alex.  49;  Plin.  iv.  10.  § 17,  xxxi.  10.  § 46).  a 
town  of  ^lygdonia  in  Macedonia,  situated  on  the 
Thermaean  gulf  at  the  right  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Axius,  which  belonged  to  the  Thracians  and  pos- 
sessed a harbour.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Perseus,  king 
of  Macedonia,  barbarously  put  all  the  male  in- 
habitants to  death.  (Diod.  Excerpt.  308.)  After- 
wards the  population,  with  that  of  other  towns  of 
Mygdonia,  was  absorbed  in  great  measure  by  Thes- 
salonica  on  its  foundation  by  Cassander.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  expected  that  many  remains  should  he 
existing.  The  site  may,  however,  be  considered  to 
be  at  or  near  the  modem  Kulakid.  (Tafel,  Thes- 
salon.  p.  277;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  450.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCE'DON  (XaXKpdatv •.  Eth.  XaXKpSdvio^ 
or  XaXKiSivs),  “ a city  of  Bithynia,  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Pontus,  opposite  to  Byzantium,”  as  Stephanus 
(s.  V.  XaXicriSct)v')  describes  it ; and  a colony  of  the 
Megareis.  (Thuc.  iv.  75.) 

The  tract  about  Chalcedon  was  called  Chalce- 
donia.  (Herod,  iv.  85.)  According  to  Menippus, 
the  distance  along  the  left-hand  coast  from  the 
temple  of  Zeus  Urius  and  the  mouth  of  the  Pon- 
tus to  Chalcedon  was  120  stadia.  All  the  coins 
of  Chalcedon  have  the  name  written  KaAx^Swv, 
and  this  is  also  the  way  in  which  the  name  is 
written  in  the  best  IHSS.  of  Herodotus,  Xenophon, 
and  other  writers,  by  whom  the  place  is  mentioned. 
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The  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  was 
reckoned  seven  stadia  (Plin.  v.  32),  or  as  it  is  stated 
by  Pliny  elsewhere  (ix.  1 5),  one  Roman  mile,  which 
is  eight  stadia.  Polybius  (iv.  39)  makes  the  distance 
between  Chalcedon  and  Byzantium  14  stadia;  which 
is  much  nearer  the  mark.  But  it  is  difficult  to  say 
from  what  pcnnts  these  different  measurements  were 
made.  The  distance  from  Scutari  (Chrysopolis)  to 
the  Seraglio  point  in  Constantinople  (according  to  a 
survey  in  the  Hydrographical  office  of  the  Admiralty) 
is  nearly  one  nautical  mile.  In  the  same  chart  a 
place  Caledonia  is  marked,  but  probaby  the  indica- 
tion is  not  worth  much.  Chalcedon,  however,  must 
have  been  at  least  two  miles  south  of  Scutari,  perhaps 
more ; and  the  distance  from  Chalcedon  to  the  nearest 
point  of  the  European  shore  is  greater  even  than  that 
which  Polybius  gives.  Chrysopolis,  which  Strabo 
calls  a village,  and  which  was  in  the  Chalcedonia 
(Xenophon,  Anah.  vi.  6,  38),  was  really  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus  on  the  side  of  the  Propontis, 
but  Chalcedon  was  not.  It  is  stated  that  the  modem 
Greeks  give  to  the  site  of  Chalcedon  the  name 
Chalkedon,  and  the  Turks  call  it  Kadi-Kioi.  The 
position  of  Chalcedon  was  not  so  favourable  as  that 
of  the  opposite  city  of  Byzantium,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Persian  Megabazus  (Herod,  iv.  1 44),  who  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  the  founders  of  Chalcedon 
must  have  been  blind,  for  Chalcedon  was  settled 
seventeen  years  before  Byzantium;  and  the  settlers, 
we  must  suppose,  had  the  choice  of  the  two  places. 
It  was  at  the  mouth  of  a small  river  Chalcedon 
(Eustathius  ad  Dionys.  Perieg.  v.  803)  or  Chalcis. 
Pliny  (v.  32)  states  that  Chalcedon  was  first  named 
Procerastis,  a name  which  may  be  derived  from  a 
point  of  land  near  it : then  it  was  named  Colpusa, 
from  the  form  of  the  harbour  probably;  and  finally 
Caecorum  Oppidum,  or  the  town  of  the  blind.  The 
story  in  Herodotus  does  not  tell  us  why  Megabazus 
condemned  the  judgment  of  the  founders  of  Chalce- 
don. Strabo  (p.  320)  observes  that  the  shoals  of  the 
pelamys,  which  pass  from  the  Euxine  through  the 
Bosporas,  are  frightened  from  the  shore  of  Chalcedon 
by  a projecting  white  rock  to  the  opposite  side,  and 
so  are  carried  by  the  stream  to  Byzantium,  the  people 
of  which  place  derive  a great  profit  from  them.  He 
also  reports  a story  that  Apollo  advised  the  founders 
of  Byzantium  to  choose  a position  opposite  to  the 
blind ; the  blind  being  the  settlers  from  Megara,  who 
chose  Chalcedon  as  the  site  of  their  city,  when  there 
was  a better  place  opposite.  Pliny  (ix.  15)  has  a 
like  story  about  the  pelamys  being  frightened  from 
the  Asiatic  shore ; and  Tacitus  (^Ann.  xii.  63)  has 
the  same  story  as  Strabo.  The  remarks  of  Polybius 
on  the  position  of  Byzantium  and  Chalcedon  are  in 
his  fourth  book  (c.  39,  &c.). 

Chalcedon,  however,  was  a place  of  considerable 
trade,  and  a flourishing  town.  It  contained  many 
temples,  and  one  of  Apollo,  which  had  an  oracle. 
Strabo  reckons  his  distances  along  the  coast  of  Bithy- 
nia from  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  (p.  643,  and 
p.  546).  When  Darius  had  his  bridge  of  boats  made 
for  crossing  over  to  Europe  in  his  Scythian  expedi- 
tion, the  architect  constructed  it,  as  Herodotus  sup- 
poses, half  way  between  Byzantium  and  the  temple 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Pontus,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
side  it  was  within  the  tenitory  of  Chalcedon  (Herod, 
iv.  85,  87).  But  the  Chalcedonia  extended  to  the 
Euxine,  if  the  temple  of  the  Chalcedonii  of  Strabo 
(pp.  3 19, 5 63)  is  the  temple  of  Zeus  Urius  as  it  seems 
to  be.  The  territory  of  Chalcedon  therefore  occupied 
the  Asiatic  side  of  the  Bosporus.  Strabo,  after 
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speaking  of  Chalcedon  and  Chrysopolis  and  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Chalcedonii,  adds,  “ and  the  country  has, 
a little  above  the  sea,  the  fountain  Azaritia,  which 
contains  small  crocodiles : then  follows  the  sea-coast 
of  the  Chalcedonii,  named  the  bay  of  Astaeus,  a part 
of  the  Propontis.”  According  to  this  the  Chalce- 
donii had  once  the  bay  of  Astaeus,  which  is  very 
unlikely,  for  there  was  Astaeus,  a colony  of  the  Me- 
gareis  and  of  the  Athenians,  in  this  bay.  The 
passage  of  Strabo  is  probably  corrupt,  and  might 
easily  be  corrected.  It  is  not  likely  at  any  rate  that 
they  had  more  than  the  north  side  of  the  bay  of 
Astaeus.  Chalcedon  was  taken  by  the  Persian 
Otanes,  after  the  Scythian  expedition  of  Darius  (v. 
26).  When  Lamachus  led  his  men  from  the  river 
Calex  in  Bithynia  (b.  c.  424),  where  he  lost  his 
ships  by  a flood  in  the  river,  he  came  to  Chalcedon 
(Thucyd  iv.  75),  which  must  then  have  been  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  It  afterwards 
changed  sides,  and  received  a Lacedaemonian  Har- 
most  (Plut.  Alcih.  c.  29) ; but  the  Athenians  soon 
recovered  it.  However,  at  the  time  of  the  return  of 
the  Ten  Thousand,  it  seems  to  have  been  again  in 
the  possession  of  the  -Lacedaemonians  (Xenophon, 
Aiiab.  vii.  1,  20).  Chalcedon  was  the  birth-place  of 
the  philosopher  Xenocrates. 

Chalcedon  was  included  in  the  limits  of  the  king- 
dom of  Bithynia,  and  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Romans  under  the  testament  of  Nicomedes,  b.  c. 
74.  When  Mithridates  invaded  Bithynia,  Cotta, 
who  was  the  governor  at  the  time,  fled  to  Chalcedon, 
and  all  the  Romans  in  the  neighbourhood  crowded  to 
the  place  for  protection.  Mithridates  broke  the 
chains  that  protected  the  fort,  burnt  four  ships,  and 
towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Three  thousand 
Romans  lost  their  lives  in  this  assault  on  the  city. 
(Appian.  Mithrid.  71;  Plut.  Lucull.  8.)  Under 
the  empire  Chalcedon  was  made  a free  city.  The 
situation  of  Chalcedon  exposed  it  to  attack  in  the 
decline  of  the  empire.  Some  barbarians  whom  Zosi- 
mus  (i.  34)  calls  Scythians,  plundered  it  in  the  reign 
of  Valerian  and  Gallienus.  It  was  taken  by  Chosroes 
the  Persian  in  A.  D.  616,  and  “ a Persian  camp  was 
maintained  above  ten  yeai*s  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stantinople.” (Gibbon,  Decline,  <^c.  c.  46.)  But 
Chalcedon  still  existed,  and  its  final  destruction  is 
due  to  the  Turks,  who  used  the  materials  for  the 
mosques  and  other  buildings  of  Constantinople.' 
Chalcedon,  however,  seems  to  have  contributed  ma- 
terials for  some  of  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  long 
before  the  Turks  laid  their  hands  on  it.  (Amm. 
Marc.  xxxi.  1,  and  the  notes  of  Valesius.) 

This  place  is  noted  for  a General  Council,  which 
was  held  here  A,  d.  451.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  CHALCEDON. 

CHALCERITIS.  [Aretias.] 

CHALCE'TOR  (XaA/CTjTap;  Eth.  XaAK'ffrup'), 
a place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  636)  says  that  the 
mountain  range  of  Grion  is  parallel  to  Latmus,  and 
extends  east  from  the  Milesia  through  Caria  to  Eu- 
romus  and  the  Chalcetores,  that  is,  the  people  of 
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Chalcetor.  The  site  of  Chalcetor  is  not  ascertained. 
In  another  passage  (p.  658)  Strabo  names  the  town 
Chalcetor,  wliich  some  writers  have  erroneously 
altered  to  Chalcetora;  but  the  form  Xa\Kr)T6pav 
(Strab.  p.636)  is  the  Ethnic  name  (Groskurd,7VaTW?. 
of  Strabo,  vol.  iii'.  p.  55). 

Stephanus  has  a place  Ghalcetorium  in  Crete- 
(5.  V.  Xa\KrjT6piovy,  unless  we  should  read  Caria  for 
Crete.  (See  Meineke’s  ed.),  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIA  or  GHALCE  (XahKeia,  XaA/cta, 
Xd\K7f : Eth.  Xa\KiT7]s  and  Xa\Ka7os,  Steph.  s.  v. 
Xd\K7j:  Chalki),  a small  island,  distant  80  stadia, 
from  Telus  and  400  from  Carpathus,  and  about 
800  from  Astypalaea:  it  hhd  a small  town  of  the- 
same  name,  a temple  of  Apollo  and  a harbour 
(Strab.  p.  488 ; Plin.  v.  31).  Thucydides  who  men- 
tions the  island  several  times  (viii.  41,  44,  55)  calls- 
it  Chalce.  Leon  and  Diomedon,  the  Athenian  com- 
manders (b.  e.  412)  after  their  attack  on  Rhodes, 
where  the  Peloponnesian  ships  were  hauled  up,  retired 
to  Chalce  as  a more  convenient  place  than  Cos  to  watch 
the  movements  of  the  enemy’s  fleet  from;  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  224)  mentions  an  inscription  found 
in  Rhodes,  which  contains  the  Ethnic  name  Chalcetes.. 
The  island  was  near  the  west  coast  of  Rhodes,  and 
probably  subject  to  Rhodes.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCIDEIS.  [Chalcitis,  No.  2.] 

CHALCl'DICE  (^  XaXKibiKi],  Ptol.  iih  13. 
§11;  Eth.  and  Adj.  XahKiSevs),  the  name  applied 
to  the  whole  of  the  great  peninsula,  lying  southward 
of  the  ridge  of  Mt.  Cissus  (^Khortiatzi),  between  the 
Thermaic  and  Strymonic  Gulf.  It  terminates  in 
three  prongs,  running  out  into  the  Aegaean  Sea, 
called  respectively  Acte,  Sithonia,  and  Pallene,  the 
first  being  the  most  easterly,  and  the  latter  the  most 
westerly.  The  peninsula  of  Acte,  which  terminates 
with  Mt.  Athos,  rising  out  of  the  sea  precipitously 
to  the  height  of  nearly  6,400  feet,  is  rugged,  and 
clothed  with  forests,  which  leave  only  a few  spots 
suitable  for  cultivation.  [Athos.]  The  Middle 
or  Sithonian  peninsula  (^idcovia  : Longos),  is  also 
hilly  and  woody,  though  in  a less  degree.  The 
peninsula  of  Pallene  (JlaK\i]vri  : Kassdndhra), 
was  pre-eminent  for  its  rich  and  highly  cultivated 
territory.  The  gulf  between  Acte  and  Sithonia  was 
called  the  Singitic,  and  that  between  Sithonia  and 
Pallene  the  Toronaic  or  Mecybernaean. 

It  must  be  recollected  that  the  original  Chalcidice, 
though  the  name  has  been  extended  in  consequence 
of  the  influence  which  the  people  of  the  Chalcidic 
race  enjoyed  during  the  meridian  period  of  Grecian 
history,  did  not  comprehend  Crossaea,  nor  the  dis- 
tricts of  Acanthus  and  Stageirus,  colonies  of  Andrus, 
nor  that  of  Potidaea,  a colony  of  Corinth,  nor  even 
Olynthus  or  the  territory  around  it  to  the  N., 
which  was  occupied  by  a people  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Bottiaeis  W.  of  the  Lydias  in  the  early  times 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy. 

The  principal  possession  of  the  Chalcidian  settlers 
from  Euboea  (Strab.  x.  p,  447)  in  the  earliest  time 
of  their  migration,  probably  in  the  7 th  century  b.c., 
seems  to  have  been  the  Sithonian  headland,  with  its 
port  and  fortress  Torone ; from  thence  they  extended 
their  power  inland,  until  at  length  they  occupied 
the  whole  of  Mygdonia  to  the  S.  of  the  ridges  which 
stretched  W.  from  the  mountain  range  at  the  head 
of  the  Singitic  gulf  (Nizvoro)  together  with  Crossaea. 
Artabazus,  on  his  return  from  the  Hellespont,  having 
reduced  Olynthus,  together  with  some  other  places 
which  had  revolted  from  Xerxes,  slew  all  the  Bottiaei 
who  had  garrisoned  Olynthus,  and  gave  up  the  place 
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to  the  Chalcldians.  We  find  the  Bottiaei  joined,  on 
two  occasions,  with  the  Chalcidians  as  allies  (Thuc. 

i.  65,  ii.  79),  and  one  of  their  silver  coins  with  the 
legend  Borriaioiv  is  precisely  similar,  both  in  type 
and  fabric,  to  those  of  the  Chalcidians,  impressed 
with  the  head  of  Apollo  and  his  lyre  (comp.  Eckhel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  70).  At  the  instigation  of  Perdiccas,  the 
Chalcidians  made  war  upon  the  Athenians  who  held 
Potidaea  and  other  towns  in  their  neighbourhood, 
and  were  successful  in  more  than  one  engagement 
(Thuc.  ii.  79).  Brasidas  was  indebted  to  their  co- 
operation for  his  first  successes  (Thuc.  iv.  83),  and 
it  was  to  his  expedition  into  Thrace  that  the  Chal- 
cidian  republics  owed  their  final  independence. 
(Thuc.  V.  18.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  war,  in 
consequence  of  the  complaints  of  the  Apollonians  of 
Chalcidice  and  Acanthians,  the  Lacedaemonians  sent 
an  army  against  Olynthus,  which,  after  losing  two 
of  its  commanders,  succeeded  in  the  4th  campaign 
(b.  c.  379)  in  reducing  the  city  to  submission 
(Xen.  Hell.  v.  8).  The  history  of  Chalcidice,  after 
the  supremacy  which  Olynthus  obtained  over  its 
other  towns,  follows  the  fortunes  of  that  city. 
[Olynthus.] 

Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  divides  the  whole  peninsula  into 
two  parts,  Chalcidice  and  Paraha  (for  so  the  word 
which  appears  as  Paraxia  in  the  printed  copies 
should  be  read).  Paralia  contained  all  the  ma- 
ritime country  between  the  bay  of  Thessalonica, 
and  Derrhis,  the  Cape  of  Sithonia:  thus  the  W. 
coast  of  Sithonia  was  at  that  time  included  in 
Paralia  and  the  E.  in  Chalcidice,  together  with 
Acanthus,  the  entire  peninsula  of  Acte,  and  all  the 
coast  land  in  the  Strymonic  gulf  as  far  N.  as  Bro- 
miscus,  with  the  exception  of  Stageira. 

An  account  of  the  different  Chalcidian  towns  will 
be  found  under  the  separate  heads  ; beginning  from 
the  W.  they  are  Aeneia  near  the  cape,  which 
marks  the  entrance  of  the  inner  Thermaic  gulf, 
Gigoxus,  Antigoneia  and  Potidaea.  Between 
these  towns  lay  the  territory  called  Crossaea.  In 
Pallene  were  the  towns  of  Saxe,  Mende,  Scione, 
Therambos,  Aege,  Neapolis,  Aphytis,  either 
wholly  or  partly  colonies  from  Eretria.  In  Sithonia 
were  Mecyberna,  Sermyle,  Galepsus,  Torone, 
Sarte,  Singus,  Pilorus,  Assa,  all  or  most 
of  them  of  Chalcidian  origin.  At  the  head  of 
the  Toronaic  gulf  in  the  interior  of  Chalcidice  lay 
Olynthus,  Apollonia,  Scolus,  Spartolus, 
Angeia,  Miacorus  or  Milcorus.  On  the  scanty 
spaces,  admitted  by  the  mountain  ridge  which  ends 
in  Athos,  were  planted  some  Thracian  and  Pelasgic 
settlements  of  the  same  inhabitants  as  those  who 
occupied  Lemnos  and  Imbros,  with  a mixture  of  a 
few  Chalcidians,  while  the  inhabitants  spoke  both 
Pelasgic  and  Hellenic.  [Athos.]  Near  the  narrow 
isthmus  which  joins  this  promontory  to  Thrace,  and 
along  the  NW.  coast  of  the  Strymonic  gulf  were  the 
considerable  towns  of  Sane,  Acanthus,  Stageira 
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and  Argilus,  all  colonies  from  Andros,  to  which 
may  be  added  Stratonice,  Bromiscus,  and  Are- 
THUSA.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  31 ; 
Leake,  Trav.  in  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. ; Griese- 
bach,  Reisen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  6 — 16.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCI'DICE,  a district  of  Syria.  [Chalcis.] 

CHALCIS,  in  Syria.  1.  The  chief  city  of  Chal- 
cidice, one  of  the  ten  political  divisions  of  N.  Syria. 
(Ptol.  V.  15.)  It  was  situated  53  M.  P.  from  Antioch 
(PeM^.  raft.)  and  18  M.P.  from  Beroea  (^Anton.Itin.'). 
The  Peutinger  Tables  make  it  out  to  be  29  M.P.  from 
the  latter  place,  while  Procopius  (P.  P.  ii.  12)  gives 
the  distance  as  84  stadia.  Both  these  statements 
are  incorrect,  as  Kinnisrin  is  about  12  English  miles 
from  Aleppo  (Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  217 ; Abii-l- 
fdda.  Tab.  Syr.  p.  119.)  The  Hamath  Zobah  which 
was  taken  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  3)  has  been 
identified  with  Chalcis  ('Rosenmuller,  Handhuch  dev 
Bihl.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pt.  ii.  p.  250),  and  the  “ salt  vale” 
where  David  conquered  Hadadezer  king  of  Zobah, 
when  he  went  to  recover  his  border  on  the  Euphrates, 
is  in  all  probability  the  lake  and  marsh  of  JahM  or 
Sabakhah,  which  in  winter  occupies  a space  to  the 
E.  of  Kinnisrin,  extending  for  about  12  miles,  with 
a breadth  varying  from  3 to  5 miles.  The  powerful 
evaporation  of  the  summer  heat  causes  it  to  crys- 
tallize, and  a white  coarse-grained  salt  is  formed  in 
large  quantities  over  the  whole  surface.  (Chesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  415;  Thomson,  Biblioth. 
Sacr.  vol.  v.  p.  470;  comp.  Winer,  Real  JVort.  Buck, 
s.  V.  Aram.')  In  A.  D.  542  the  town  of  Chalcis  was 
taken  and  plundered  by  Chosroes  (Procop.  l.c.\ 
Gibbon,  Decl.  and  Fall,  vol.  viii.  p.  315;  Le  Beau, 
Bos  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  24 ; comp.  vol.  iii.  p.  54). 

2.  Ad  Belum.  Pliny  (v.  23.  § 19)  speaks  of  a 
city  of  this  name  in  the  district  Chalcidene,  which 
he  describes  as  the  most  fertile  of  all  Syria.  The 
Chalcis,  XaXKis  of  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  753),  was  a city 
and  district  subject  to  Ptolemy,  son  of  Mennaeus, 
who  held  besides  the  city  of  Heliopolis  (^Bdalbec), 
the  plain  of  Marsyas,  and  the  mountain  region  of 
Ituraea,  Josephus  expressly  describes  it  as  under 
Mount  Lebanon  (^Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 4,  B.  J.  i.  9.  § 2). 
It  has  been  confounded  with  the  Chalcis  S.  of  Aleppo, 
but  the  statement  of  Josephus  (comp.  Antiq.  xiv. 

3.  § 2;  Eeland,  Palaest.  p.  315)  shows  that  its  po- 
sition must  be  sought  for  elsewhere.  Ptolemy  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  the  first  Lysanias;  whose  pos- 
sessions after  his  murder  by  Antony  were  farmed  by 
Zenodorus.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  10.  § 1,  B.J.i.  20. 
§ 4.)  In  A.  D.  41  Claudius  bestowed  Chalcis  on 
Herod,  a brother  of  the  elder  Herod  Agrippa.  On 
his  death  in  a.d.  48  his  kingdom  went  to  his  nephew, 
the  younger  Herod  Agrippa  (5.  J.  ii.  12.  § 1).  He 
held  it  four  years,  and  was  then  transferred  with  the 
title  of  king  to  the  provinces  of  Batanaea,  Trachonitis, 
Abilene,  and  others  (^Antiq.  xx.  7.  § 1).  Afterwards 
Aristobulus,  son  of  Herod,  king  of  Chalcis,  obtained 
his  father’s  kingdom  which  had  been  taken  from  his 
cousin  Agrippa  II.,  and  in  a.d.  73  was  still  dynast 
of  the  district  (5.  J.  vii.  7.  § 1).  During  the  reign 
of  Domitian  it  appears  to  have  become  incorporated 
in  the  Roman  province,  and  the  city  to  have  received 
the  additional  name  of  Flavia.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  263 ; MsiT(pxaxdt,Handbuch  der Rom.  Alter. 181; 
Noris.  de  Epoch.  Syro-Mac.  (c.  ix.  § 3.) 

The  town  of  Chalcis  was  therefore  situated  some- 
where m the  Buka' a,  probably  S.  of  Bdalbec.  The 
valley  has  not  yet  been  examined  with  reference  to 
the  site  of  this  city.  It  has  been  suggested  that  its 
position  may  be  at  or  near  Zahle,  in  the  neighbour- 
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hood  of  which  at  the  village  of  Hemn  Nieha,  are 
some  remarkable  remains  (comp.  Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  472).  Or  perhaps  at  Majdel 
Anjar,  where  Abu-l-fe'da  (Tcd>.  Syr.  p.  20)  speaks  of 
great  ruins  of  hewn  stones.  (Robinson,  Biblioth. 
Sacr.  vol.  v.  p.  90).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHALCIS  (Xa\Kis  : Eth.  XaXKibevs,  Chalci- 
densis).  1.  (^Egripo,  Negropont),  the  chief  town 
of  Euboea,  separated  from  the  opposite  coast  of 
Boeotia  by  the  narrow  strait  of  the  Euripus,  which 
is  at  this  spot  only  40  yards  across.  The  Euripus 
is  here  divided  into  two  channels  by  a rock  in  the 
middle  of  the  strait.  This  rock  is  at  present  occu- 
pied by  a square  castle;  a stone  bridge,  60  or  70 
feet  in  length,  connects  the  Boeotian  shore  with  this 
castle;  and  another  wooden  bridge,  about  35  feet 
long,  reaches  from  the  castle  to  the  Euboean  coast. 
In  antiquity  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a bridge 
also  connected  Chalcis  with  the  Boeotian  coast. 
The  channel  between  the  Boeotian  coast  and  the 
rock  is  very  shallow,  being  not  more  than  three 
feet  in  depth;  but  the  channel  between  the  rock 
and  Chalcis  is  about  seven  or  eight  feet  in  depth. 
It  is  in  the  latter  channel  that  the  extraordinary 
tides  take  place,  which  are  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  According  to  the  common 
account  the  tide  changed  seven  times  in  the  day, 
and  seven  times  in  the  night ; but  Livy  states  that 
there  was  no  regularity  in  the  change,  and  that  the 
flux  and  reflux  constantly  varied,  — a phaenomenon 
which  he  ascribes  to  the  sudden  squalls  of  wind 
from  the  mountains.  (Strab.  x.  p.  403  ; Mela,  ii. 
7 ; Plin.  ii.  97 ; Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  iu.  1 0 ; Liv. 
xxviii.  6.) 

An  intelligent  modem  traveller  observes  that 
“ at  times  the  water  runs  as  much  as  eight  miles 
an  hour,  with  a fall  under  the  bridge  of  about 

feet;  but  what  is  most  singular  is  the  fact,  that 
vessels  Ijing  150  yards  from  the  bridge  are  not 
in  the  least  affected  by  this  rapid.  It  remains 
but  a short  time  in  a quiescent  state,  changing  its 
direction  in  a few  minutes,  and  almost  immediately 
resuming  its  velocity,  which  is  generally  from  four 
to  five  miles  an  hour  either  way,  its  greatest  ra- 
pidity being  however  always  to  the  southward. 
The  results  of  three  months’  observation,  in  which 
the  above  phaenomena  were  noted,  afforded  no  suf- 
ficient data  for  reducing  them  to  any  regularity.” 
(Penny  Cyclopaedia,  vol.  x.  p.  59.) 

Chalcis  was  a city  of  great  antiquity,  and  con- 
tinued to  be  an  important  place  from  the  earliest 
to  the  latest  times.  It  is  said  to  have  been  founded 
before  the  Trojan  war  by  an  Ionic  colony  from 
Athens,  under  the  conduct  of  Pandorus,  the  son  of 
Erechtheus.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447 ; Scymn.  Ch.  573.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (II.  ii.  537.)  After 
the  Trojan  war  Cothus  settled  in  the  city  another 
Ionic  colony  from  Athens.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Chalcis 
soon  became  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  Ionic  cities, 
and  at  an  early  period  carried  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce with  almost  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
Its  greatness  at  this  early  period  is  attested  by  the 
numerous  colonies  which  it  planted  upon  the  coasts 
of  Macedonia,  Italy,  Sicily,  and  in  the  islands  of 
the  Aegaean.  It  gave  its  name  to  the  peninsula  of 
Chalcidice  between  the  Thermaic  and  Singitic  gulfs, 
in  consequence  of  the  large  number  of  cities  which 
it  founded  in  this  district.  Its  first  colony,  and 
the  earliest  of  the  Greek  settlements  in  the  west, 
was  Cumae  in  Campania,  which  it  is  said  to  have 
founded  as  early  as  b.  c.  1050,  in  conjunction  with 
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the  Aeolians  of  Cume  and  the  Eretrians.  Rhegium 
in  Italy,  and  Naxos,  Zancle,  Tauromenium  and 
other  cities  in  Sicily,  are  also  mentioned  as  Chal- 
cidian  colonies. 

During  the  early  period  of  its  history,  the  govern- 
ment of  Chalcis  was  in  the  hands  of  an  aiistocracy, 
called  Hippobotae  (^ImroSSrai,  i.  e.  the  feeders  of 
horses),  who  corresponded  to  the  'lirnds  in  other 
Grecian  states.  (Herod,  v.  77,  vi.  100;  Strab.  x. 
p.  447  ; Pint.  Pericl.  23  ; Aelian,  V.  H.  vi.  1.) 
These  Hippobotae  were  probably  proprietors  of  the 
fertile  plain  of  Lelantum,  which  lay  between  Chalcis 
and  Eretria.  The  possession  of  this  plain  was  a 
frequent  subject  of  dispute  between  these  two  cities 
(Strab.  X.  p.  448),  and  probably  occasioned  the  war 
between  them  at  an  early  period,  in  which  some  of 
the  most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Samos 
and  Miletus,  took  part.  (Thuc.  i.  15  ; Herod,  v. 
99 ; Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  289 ; Hermann,  in 
Rheinisches  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  85.) 

Soon  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Peisistratidae 
from  Athens,  the  Chalcidians  joined  the  Boeotians 
in  making  war  upon  the  Athenians ; but  the  lattw 
crossed  over  into  Euboea  with  a great  force,  defeated 
the  Chalcidians  in  a decisive  battle,  and  divided  the 
lands  of  the  wealthy  Hippobotae  among  4000  Athe- 
nian citizens  as  clemchs  b.  e.  506.  (Her.  v.  77.) 
These  settlers,  however,  abandoned  their  possessions 
when  the  Persians,  under  Datis  and  Artaphemes, 
landed  at  Eretria.  (Herod,  vi.  100.)  After  the 
Persian  wars,  Chalcis,  with  the  rest  of  Euboea, 
became  a tributary  of  Athens,  and  continued  under 
her  rule,  with  the  exception  of  a few  months,  till 
the  downfal  of  the  Athenian  empire  at  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  In  B.  c.  445,  Chalcis 
joined  the  other  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  from 
’Athens;  but  the  whole  island  was  speedily  recon- 
quered by  Pericles,  who  altered  the  government  of 
Chalcis  by  the  expulsion  of  the  Hippobotae  from  the 
city.  (Plut.  Per.  23.) 

In  the  21st  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  b.  c. 
411,  Euboea  revolted  from  Athens  (Thuc.  viii.  95), 
and  on  this  occasion  we  first  read  of  the  construction 
of  a bridge  across  the  Euripus.  Anxious  to  secure 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  Boeotians, 
the  Chalcidians  built  a mole  from  either  shore, 
leaving  a passage  in  the  centre  for  only  a single 
ship : and  fortifying  by  towers  each  side  of  the 
opening  in  the  mole.  (Diod.  xiii.  47.)  Chalcis 
was  now  independent  for  a short  time ; but 
when  the  Athenians  had  recovered  a portion  of  their 
former  power,  it  again  came  under  their  supremacy, 
together  with  the  other  cities  in  the  island.  (Diod. 
XV.  30.)  In  later  times  it  was  successively  occu- 
pied by  the  Macedonians,  Antiochns,  Mithridates, 
and  the  Romans.  It  was  a place  of  great  military 
importance,  commanding,  as  it  did,  the  navigation 
between  the  north  and  south  of  Greece,  and  hence 
was  often  taken  and  retaken  by  the  different  parties 
contending  for  the  supremacy  of  Greece.  Chalcis, 
Corinth,  and  Demetrias  in  Thessaly,  were  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  the  fetters  of  Greece, 
which  could  not  possibly  be  free,  as  long  as  these 
fortresses  were  in  the  possession  of  a foreign  power. 
(Pol.  xvii.  1 1 ; Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 

Dicaearchus,  a contemporary  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  describes  Chalcis  as  70  stadia  (nearly  9 miles) 
in  circumference,  situated  upon  the  slope  of  a hill, 
and  abounding  in  gymnasia,  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  It  was  well  supplied  with 
water  from  the  fountain  Arethusa.  [See  above,  p. 
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197,  b.J  The  surrounding  country  was  planted 
with  olives.  (Dicaearch.  Bios  'EWctSos,  p. 
146,  ed.  Fuhr.)  When  Alexander  crossed  over  into 
Asia,  the  Chalcidians  strengthened  the  fortifications 
of  their  city  by  inclosing  within  their  walls  a hill 
on  the  Boeotian  side,  called  Canethus,  which  thus 
formed  a fortified  bridge-head.  At  the  same  time 
they  fortified  the  bridge  with  towers,  a wall,  and 
gates.  (Strab.  x.  p.  447.)  Canethus,  which  is  also 
mentioned  by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  77),  is  pro- 
bably the  hill  of  Karababd,  which  rises  to  the 
height  of  130  feet  immediately  above  the  modem 
bridge,  and  is  the  citadel  of  the  present  town. 

In  the  second  Punic  war,  b.  c.  207,  the  Romans, 
under  Sulpicius  and  Attains,  made  an  unsuccessful 
attack  upon  Chalcis,  which  was  then  subject  to 
Philip.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  A few  years  afterwards, 
B.  c.  192,  when  the  war  was  resumed  with  Philip, 
the  Romans  surprised  Chalcis  and  slew  the  inhabit- 
ants, but  they  had  not  a sufficient  force  with  them 
to  occupy  it  permanently.  (Liv.  xxxi.  23.)  In 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Aetolians,  Chalcis 
was  in  alliance  with  the  former  (Liv.  xxxv.  37 — 
39);  but  when  Antiochus  passed  over  into  Greece, 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Aetolians,  the  Chalcidians 
deserted  the  Romans,  and  received  this  king  into 
their  city.  During  his  residence  at  Chalcis,  An- 
tiochus became  enamoured  of  the  daughter  of  one 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  the  place,  and  made  her 
his  queen.  (Liv.  xxxv.  50,  51,  xxxvi.  11;  Pol. 
XX.  3,  8 ; Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  ex  libr.  xxxiv.  p.  29, 
ed.  Reimar.)  Chalcis  joined  the  Achaeans  in  their 
last  war  against  the  Romans ; and  their  town  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  Mummius.  (Liv.  Epit. 
lii.;  comp.  Pol.  xl.  11.) 

In  the  time  of  Strabo  Chalcis  was  still  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Euboea,  and  must  therefore  have  been 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  by  Mummius.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  448.)  Strabo  describes  the  bridge  across  the 
Euripus  as  two  plethra,  or  200  Greek  feet  in 
length,  with  a tower  at  either  end;  and  a canal 
(^crvpiy^)  constructed  through  the  Euripus.  (Strab. 
X.  p.  403.)  Strabo  appears  never  to  have  visited 
the  Euripus  himself;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
his  description  refers  to  the  same  bridge,  or  rather 
mole,  of  which  an  account  has  been  preserved  by 
Diodorus  (xiii.  47 ; see  above).  In  this  case  the 
avpiy^  would  be  the  narrow  channel  between  the 
mole.  (See  Groskurd’s  Germ.  Transl.  of  Strabo, 
vol.  ii.  p.  149.)  Chalcis  was  one  of  the  towns 
restored  by  Justinian.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  3.) 

The  orator  Isaeus  and  the  poet  Lycophron  were 
natives  of  Chalcis.  and  Aristotle  died  here. 

In  the  middle  ages  Chalcis  was  called  Euripus, 
whence  its  modern  name  'Egripo.  It  was  for  some 
time  in  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  who  called  it 
Negropont,  probably  a corruption  of  Egripo  and 
ponte,  a bridge.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
1470.  It  is  now  the  principal,  and  indeed  the  only 
place  of  importance  in  the  island.  There  are  no 
remains  of  the  ancient  city,  with  the  exception  of 
some  fragments  of  white  marble  in  the  walls  of 
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houses.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
seq.;  Stephani,  Reise,  <^c.,  p.  13.) 

2.  Also  called  Chalceia,  and  Hypochalcis 
(Xd\K€ia,  Pol.  V.  94;  ‘TTroxaAjcts,  Strab.  p.  451; 
Steph.  B.S.V.),  a town  of  Aetolia,  situated  upon  the 
coast,  at  a short  distance  E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eve- 
nus,  and  at  the  foot  of  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
whence  it  was  called  Hypochalcis.  Chalcis  is  one  of 
the  5 Aetolian  towns  spoken  of  by  Homer,  who  gives  it 
the  epithet  of  ayxia^os,  and  it  continued  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  historical  period.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
640;  Thuc.  ii.  83;  Pol.  v.  94;  Strab.  pp.  451,459 
460.)  There  are  two  great  mountains  situated 
between  the  river  Fidhari  (the  Evenus)  and  the 
castle  of  Rumili  (Antirrhium),  of  which  the  western 
mountain,  called  Varassova,  corresponds  to  Chalcis, 
and  the  eastern,  called  Kaki-skala,  to  Taphiassus. 
The  town  of  Chalcis  appears  to  have  stood  in  the 
valley  between  the  two  mountains,  probably  at 
Ovrio-kastro,  where  there  are  some  remains  of  an 
Hellenic  fortress.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i. 
p.  110.)  There  was  some  confusion  in  the  ancient 
writers  respecting  the  position  of  mount  Chalcis, 
and  Artemidorus,  who  called  it  Chalcia,  placed  it 
between  the  Achelous  and  Pleuron  (Strab.  p.  460) ; 
but  this  is  clearly  an  en*or. 

3.  {KhaliM),  a town  of  Epeirus  in  Mount  Pindus, 
near  which  the  Achelous  rises.  It  is  erroneously 
called  by  Stephanus  a town  of  Aetolia.  (Dionys. 
Perieg.496 ; Steph. B.  s.v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  214.) 

CHALCFTIS  (Xa\K7TLs').  1.  (^Eth.  XahKirgs: 
Khalki  or  Karki)  ‘‘  an  island  opposite  to  Chalcedon 
with  copper  mines.”  (Steph.  s.v.  XaXKiris,  who 
cites  Artemidorus.)  There  is  a group  of  small  islands 
called  the  Prince's  Isles,  in  the  Propontis,  not  oppo- 
site to  Chalcedon,  but  SE.  of  that  city,  and  opposite 
to  part  of  the  coast  which  we  may  assume  to  have 
belonged  to  Chalcedon.  One  of  these  marked  Karki 
in  a map  published  by  the  Hydrographical  Office  of 
the  Admiralty  is  Chalcitis.  Pliny  (v.  32)  simply 
mentions  Chalcitis. 

2.  A tract  in  Asia  Minor  in  the  territory  of  Ery- 
thrae  according  to  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  § 12),  which 
contained  a promontory,  in  which  there  were  sea 
baths  (as  he  calls  them),  the  most  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  all  in  Ionia.  One  of  the  phylae  of  Erythrae, 
the  third,  derived  its  name  from  the  Chalcitis. 

These  inhabitants  of  the  Chalcitis  seem  to  be  the 
Chalcideis  of  Strabo  (p.  644),  but  the  passage  of 
Strabo  is  not  free  from  difficulty,  and  is  certainly 
corrupt  (see  Groskurd’s  Transl.  of  Strabo,  vol.  i;i. 
p.  23).  TheTeii  and  Clazomenii  were  on  the  isthmus, 
and  the  Chalcideis  next  to  the  Teii,  but  just  within 
the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands.  This  seems 
to  be  Strabo’s  meaning;  and  the  Chalcideis  must 
have  been  under  the  Teii,  for  Gerae,  another  place 
west  of  Teos,  belonged  to  the  Teii.  The  distance 
across  the  isthmus  of  Erythrae  from  the  Alexandrium 
and  the  Chalcideis  to  a place  on  the  north  side  of 
the  isthmus,  called  Hypocremnos,  was  50  stadia 
according  to  Strabo;  but  it  is  more.  This  Alexan- 
drium was  a grove  dedicated  to  Alexander  the  Great, 
where  games  were  celebrated  by  the  community  of 
Ionian  cities  (firh  rod  koivov  rwv  'Idvuv')  in  honour 
of  Alexander.  [G.  L.] 

CHALCITIS.  [India.] 

CHALCODO'NIUM.  [Pherae.] 

CHALDAEA  (Xa\5a'ia),  in  a strict  sense,  was 
probably  only,  what  Ptolemy  (v.  20.  § 3)  considered 
it,  «maJl  tract  of  country,  adjoining  the  deserts  of 
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Arabia,  and  included  in  the  wider  extent  of  Baby- 
lonia. The  same  view  is  taken  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p. 
739),  who  speaks  of  one  tribe  of  Chaldaeans  ((pv\6v 
ri  rS>v  Xa\8ata}y),  who  lived  near  the  Arabians, 
and  on  the  so-called  Persian  Sea:  this  district  he 
considered  part  of  Babylonia  rrjs  BaSi/Awwos). 
That  this  idea  prevailed  till  a late  period  is  clear, 
since  Strabo  (xvi.  p.  767)  calls  the  marshes  near 
the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  to  cAtj  kutci 
Xa\daiov5,  and  Phny  (vi.  31)  Lacus  Chaldaici, 
while  the  last  author  in  another  place  extends  them 
almost  to  the  sea,  where  he  states  that  they  were 
caused  by  the  Eulaeus  and  the  Tigris.  In  the 
Etym.  Magnum  (s.  v.  ’Aa-avpla)  is  a remarkable  no- 
tice to  the  effect  that  Assyria,  which  is  the  same 
as  Babylonia,  was  first  called  ’Ev(f>pdTis,  but  after- 
wards XoASoio.  From  these  statements  we  are 
justified  in  believing  that  at  some  period  of  ancient 
history,  there  was  a district  called  Chaldaea,  in  the 
southern  end  of  Babylonia,  near  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Arabia  Deserta,  though  we  have  no  certain  clue 
to  what  period  of  history  this  name  should  be  as- 
signed. The  name  probably  was  lost,  on  Babylon 
becoming  the  great  ruling  city,  and,  therefore,  not 
unnaturally  imposing  its  name  upon  the  country 
of  which  it  was  the  chief  town.  [Babylon.]  [V.] 

CHALDAEI  (XoASaTot),  a people  who  dwelt  in 
Babylonia,  taken  in  the  most  extensive  sense,  as  ex- 
tending from  above  Babylon  to  the  Persian  Gulf, 
w'ho  appear  before  on  the  stage  of  history  xmder 
different  and  not  always  reconcileable  aspects. 

1.  The  Chaldaeans  would  seem  to  be  the  inha- 
bitants of  Chaldaea  Proper,  a district  in  the  S.  of 
Babylonia,  extending  along  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
Arabia  Deserta.  They  were  a people  apparently  in 
character  much  akin  to  the  Arabs  of  the  adjoining 
districts,  and  living,  like  them,  a wandering  and 
predatory  life.  As  such  they  are  described  in  Job 
(i.  17),  and  if  Orchoe  represent  the  Ur  from  which 
Abraham  migrated  (now  probably  Warha),  it  would 
be  rightly  termed  “ Ur  of  the  Chaldees;”  while  it  is 
not  impossible  that  the  passage  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
“ Behold  the  land  of  the  Chaldees : this  people  was 
not  till  the  Assyrian  founded  it  for  them  that  dwell 
in  the  wilderness,”  may  have  reference  to  a period 
when  their  habits  became  more  settled,  and  they 
ceased  to  be  a mere  roving  tribe. 

2.  The  name  came  to  be  applied  without  dis- 
tinction, or  at  least  with  httle  real  difference,  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Babylon  and  the  subjects  of  the 
Babylonian  empire.  So  in  2 Kings  (xxv.  1—4), 
Nebuchadnezzar  is  called  King  of  Babylon,  but  his 
army  are  called  Chaldees;  in  Isaiah  (xvii.l9)  Ba- 
bylon is  termed  “ the  glory  of  kingdoms,  the  beauty 
of  the  Chaldees’  excellency;”  in  Isaiah  (xxiii.  13), 
the  country  is  called  “ the  land  of  the  Chaldaeans ;” 
and  in  Dan.  (ix.  i.),  Dareius  is  king  “ over  the 
realm  of  the  Chaldaeans.”  Agreeably  with  this 
view  Pliny  calls  Babylon,  “ Chaldaicarum  gentium 
caput.”  It  has  been  a great  question  whence  the 
Chaldaeans  came,  who  about  the  time  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar play  so  important  a part  in  the  history  of  the 
world:  and  it  has  been  urged  by  many  modem 
writers,  that  some  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  that 
prince,  there  must  have  been  a conquest  of  Babylonia 
by  some  of  the  northern  tribes,  who,  under  the 
various  names  of  Carduchi,  Chalybes,  and  Chaldaei, 
occupied  the  mountainous  region  between  Assyria 
and  the  Euxine.  We  cannot,  however,  say  that  we 
have  been  convinced  by  these  arguments,  which,  as 
the  advocates  of  these  views  admit,  are  not  based  upon 
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any  authentic  history.  No  Chaldaean  immigration 
is  any  where  mentioned  or  alluded  to ; while,  if  there 
was,  as  seems  most  hkely,  a considerable  tribe  bear- 
ing the  name  of  Chaldaeans  at  a very  early  period  in 
S.  Babylonia,  it  is  much  more  natural  to  suppose 
that  they  gradually  became  the  ruling  tribe  over  the 
whole  of  Babylonia.  The  language  of  Cicero  is  defi- 
nite as  to  his  belief  in  a separate  and  distinct  na- 
tion : “ Chaldaei  non  ex  artis  sed  ex  geutis  vocabulo 
nominati  ” (de  Div.  i.  1 ). 

3.  They  were  the  name  of  a particular  sect  among 
the  Babylonians,  and  a branch  of  the  order  of  Baby- 
lonian Magi.  (XaASatot  "yivos  Md70)»',  Hesych.) 
In  Dan.  (ii.  2)  they  appear  among  the  magicians, 
sorcerers,  and  astrologers,”  and  speak  in  the  name 
of  the  rest  {Dan.  ii.  10).  They  are  described  in 
Dan.  (v.  8)  as  the  “ king’s  wise  men.”  From  the 
pursuit  of  astronomy  and  astrology  and  rtiagical 
arts,  which  are  ever  in  early  times  nearly  connected, 
it  came  to  pass  that  with  many  ancient  writers,  and 
especially  with  those  of  a later  period,  the  name 
Chaldaeans  was  applied,  not  only  to  the  learned 
men  of  Babylon  (as  in  Cic.  de  Div.  1.  c. ; Strab.  xv. 
p.  508 ; Diod.  ii.  29),  but  to  all  impostors  and  ma- 
gicians who,  professing  to  interpret  dreams,  &c., 
played  upon  the  credulity  of  mankind.  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  ii.  7.  §.  3 ; Appian.  Syr.  c.  58  ; Curt.  i.  10, 
V.  1 ; Juv.  vi.  553 ; Cat.  B.  R.  v.  4,  &c.) 

There  were  two  principal  schools  at  Borsippa  and 
Orchoe  for  the  study  of  astronomy,  whence  the 
learned  Chaldaeans  of  those  places  were  termed 
Borsippeni  and  Orchoeni.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  739.) 

(Ideler,  ilher  d.  Sternkunst  d.  Chaldder ; Winer, 
Bibl.  Real  Worteriuch,  art.  Chaldder;  Ditmar, 
uher  die  Vaterland  d.  Chaldder.  ) [V.] 

CHALDAICI  LACUS  (Plin.  vi.  23,  27;  rh  IAtj 
rhi.  Kara  XaXda'iovs,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  767),  a wide  ex- 
tent of  marsh  land  near  the  junction  of  the  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris.  It  is  not  clear  from  the 
descriptions  of  ancient  authors  what  extent  they 
gave  these  marshes.  According  to  Onesicritus 
(Strab.  XV.  p.  29)  the  Euphrates  flowed  into  the 
Chaldaean  Sea;  according  to  Pliny  (vi.  27)  it  was 
the  Tigris  which  mostly  contributed  to  form  these 
stagnant  waters.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  Pliny’s 
view  on  the  subject  was  very  indistinct,  for  he  says 
previously  (vi.  23)  that  they  comprehended  the 
lake  which  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  make  near 
Charax.  At  the  present  time  nearly  all  the  land 
above  and  below  the  junction  of  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  is  for  great  part  of  the  year  an  unhealthy 
swamp.  [V.] 

CHALDONE  PROMONTOKIUM,  placed  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28)  on  the  Arabian  side  of  the  Persian 
Gulf^,  near  its  northern  extremity:  between  a salt 
river,  which  once  formed  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  his  “ flumen  Achenum.”  He  de- 
scribes the  sea  oft’  this  promontory  as  “ voragini 
similius  quam  mari  per  50  millia  passuum  orae.”  It 
corresponded  in  situation  with  the  bay  of  Koneit  or 
Graen  (al.  Grane')  harbour,  where  Niebuhr  places 
the  modem  tribe  of  the  Beni  Khaled,  a name  nearly 
identical  with  the  Chaldone  of  Pliny  (Forster,  Ara- 
bia, vol.i.  p.  49,  50).  It  is  further  determined  by 
modem  survey,  minutely  corroborating  the  classical 
notices.  “ The  ‘ locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium  fuit,’  is 
D’Anville’s  ancien  lit  de  VEuphrate ; the  ‘ Fiumen 
Salsum,’  is  Core  Boobian,  a narrow  salt-water  chan- 
nel, laid  down  for  the  first  time  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  Chart,  and  separating  a large  low  island, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates,  from 
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the  main  land ; the  ‘ Promontorium  Chaldone  ’ is  the 
great  headland,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  Boat 
al-Kusma  from  the  south,  opposite  Pheleche  island; 
and  the  ‘ voragini  similius  quam  mari.’  or  sea  broken 
into  gulfs,  of  50  miles,  extending  to  the  ‘ flumen 
Achana,’  is  that  along  the  coast,  between  the  above- 
named  cape  and  the  river  of  Khadema,  a space  of 
precisely  50  Eoman  miles.  This  tract,  again,  is  the 
‘ Sacer  Sinus  ’ of  Ptolemy,  terminating  at  Cape 
Zoors."  (7J.  vol.  ii.  p.  2 1 3.  [G.  W.] 

CHA'LIA  (XaAia),  a town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned 
by  Theopompus,  and  in  an  ancient  inscription : from 
the  latter  we  learn  that  it  was  an  independent  state, 
pei'haps  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Boeotian  league. 
(Theopomp.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  XaXla ; Marmor. 
Oxon.  29,  1.  p.  67.)  Theopompus  stated  that  the 
Ethnic  name  was  XoAtot,  but  in  the  inscription  it  is 
written  XAAEIAEI2.  Nothing  more  is  known  of 
the  place.  Leake  supposes  that  it  was  situated  in 
the  Parasopia  at  Chaim.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece^ 
vol.  ii.  p.  473,  seq.) 

CHALONPTIS.  [Chala.] 

CHALUS  (XaAos),  a river  of  Syria,  four  days’ 
march  from  Myriandrus,  full  of  fish,  which  were  held 
sacred  by  the  inhabitants  (Xen.  Armh.  i.  4.  § 9). 
Though  the  identity  has  not  been  made  out  suffi- 
ciently, it  is  in  all  probability  the  same  as  the  Kowe'ik 
which  takes  its  rise  from  two  sources  in  the  high 
ground  S.  of  'Amtdb;  the  larger,  owing  to  the  abun- 
dance of  its  fish,  has  the  name  Baluk  Su  (fish  river). 
From  the  pass  in  the  Beildn  chain  advancing  NE. 
and  keeping  quite  clear  of  the  lake  of  Agd  Denghiz 
and  the  surrounding  marshes,  it  is  about  6 1 geogra- 
phical miles  to  the  upper  part  of  the  Baluk  Su^  and 
about  68  or  70  miles  from  the  town  of  Beilan,  if  a 
greater  sweep  be  made  to  the  N along  the  slopes  of 
the  hills.  As  there  were  three  rivers  to  cross,  the 
Kara  <S'i<,the  AswM  and  the  'Afrin,  four  days  would 
be  required  for  this  part  of  the  march.  (Chesney, 
JExped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  412,  ii.  p.  212.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHA'LYBES  (XdAu§6s,or  Xd\v§oi,  as  Hecataeus 
named  them).  The  Ten  Thousand  in  their  march 
westward  from  Cerasus  [Cerasus]  came  to  the 
country  of  the  Mossynoeci,  and  passing  through  it 
they  came  to  the  country  of  the  Chalybes : the  Cha  • 
lybes  were  few  in  number,  and  most  of  them  got 
their  living  by  making  iron;  they  were  subject  to 
the  Mossynoeci  (Xen.  Anab.  v.  5.  § 1).  After  passing 
through  the  Chalybes,  the  Greeks  came  to  the  Ti- 
bareni,  whose  country  was  much  more  level;  from 
which  expression  we  may  conclude  that  the  country 
east  of  the  Tibareni  was  more  mountainous.  The 
Greeks  were  two  days  in  marching  through  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni  to  Cotyora  {Ordou  f).  The 
position  of  these  Chalybes  is  thus  fixed  within  certain 
limits.  Festus  Avienus  {Descript.  Orb.  v.  956) 
places  the  Tibareni  and  Chalybes  together;  Strabo 
(p.  549)  places  the  Chaldaei,  who,  he  says,  were 
originally  called  Chalybes,  in  that  part  of  the  country 
which  lies  above  Phamacia  {Kerasunt'),  and  thus 
their  position  is  exactly  fixed:  Plutarch  {L/ucull. 
c.  14)  also  calls  them  Chaldaei,  and  mentions  them 
with  the  Tibareni.  The  tract  along  the  coast,  says 
Strabo,  is  narrow,  and  backed  by  mountains,  which 
were  full  of  iron  ore,  and  covered  with  forests.  The 
men  on  the  coast  were  fishers;  and  those  in  the  in- 
terior were  chiefly  iron  makers : they  had  once  silver 
mines. 

The  miners  on  this  coast  were  known  from  the 
earliest  recorded  times;  and  Strabo  conjectures  that 
the  Alybe  of  Homer  (Jl.  ii.  865)  may  be  the  country 
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of  these  Chalybes,  whence  silver  came.  As  the  Greelcs 
called  iron  or  steel  if  is  possible  that  they 

got  both  the  thing  and  the  name  from  these  rude 
miners.  They  were  the  workers  of  iron  {(uSrjpo- 
TCKTores)  whom  the  early  Greek  poets  mention 
(Aesch.  Prom.  717).  Apollonius  {Argon,  ii.  1002) 
has  embellished  his  poem  with  a description  of  these 
rough  workmen  “ who  endure  heavy  toil  in  the  midst 
of  black  soot  and  smoke.”  (Comp.  Virg.  Georg,  i.  58.) 
The  Chalybes  of  Herodotus  (i.  28)  are  enumerated 
by  him  between  the  Mariandyni  and  Paphlagones, 
from  which  we  may  perhaps  conclude  that  he  sup. 
posed,  though  incorrectly,  that  this  was  their  geo- 
graphical position ; for  he  includes  them  in  the  empire 
of  Croesus,  which  did  not  extend  further  than  the 
Halys.  Stephanas  {s.  v.  XdXvQes')  places  the  Cha- 
lybes on  the  Thermodon,  a position  considerably  west 
of  that  assigned  to  them  by  Strabo,  whom  however 
Stephanas  follows  in  supposing  that  they  may  be 
represented  by  the  Alybe  of  Homer.  An  authority 
for  their  position  may  have  been  Eudoxus,  whom  he 
cites. 

Hamilton  {Researches,  &c.  vol.i.  p. 275^  visited  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Unieh  (Oenoe)  some,  people  who 
made  iron.  They  find  the  ore  on  the  hills  in  small 
nodular  masses  in  a dark  yellow  clay  which  overlies 
a limestone  rock.  These  people  also  burn  charcoal 
for  their  own  use.  When  they  have  exhausted  one 
spot,  they  move  to  another.  “ All  the  iron  is  sent  to 
Constantinople,  where  it  is  bought  up  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  in  great  demand  ” (Hamilton).  Though 
these  people  do  not  occupy  the  position  of  the  Chalybes 
of  Xenophon  or  of  Strabo,  they  live  the  same  laborious 
life  as  the  Chalybes  of  antiquity;  and  these  moun- 
tainous tracts  have  probably  had  their  rude  forges 
and  smoky  workmen  for  more  than  twenty-five  cen- 
turies without  interruption. 

Before  the  Ten  Thousand  reached  the  Euxine  they 
fell  in  with  a people  whom  Xenophon  {Anab.  iv.  7, 
§ 15)  calls  Chalybes,  the  most  warlike  people  that 
the  Greeks  encountered  in  their  retreat.  They  had 
linen  corslets,  and  were  well  armed.  At  their  belt 
they  carried  a knife,  with  which  they  killed  the 
enemies  that  they  caught,  and  then  cut  off  their 
heads.  The  Greeks  came  to  a river  Harpasus  after 
marching  through  the  territory  of  the  Chalybes,  who 
were  separated  from  the  Scythini  by  this  river.  The 
Harpasus  is  the  A rpa  Chai,  the  chief  branch  of  the 
Araxes.  Pliny  (vi.  4),  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
Chalybes  of  the  Pontus,  mentions  also  (vi.  10)  the 
Armenochalybes,  who  seem  to  be  the  warlike  Chalybes 
of  Xenophon.  The  iron  workers  and  the  fighters  may 
have  been  the  same  nation,  but  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this  except  the  sameness  of  name.  [G.  L.j 

CHALYBON  (XcAu^wv),  a city  in  Syria,  after- 
wards called  Beroea  [Beroea,  No.  3],  from  which 
came  the  name  of  Chalybonitis  (XaAugwvtrzs,  Ptol. 
V.  15.  § 17),  one  of  the  ten  districts  of  northern 
Syria,  lying  to  the  E.  of  Chalcidice,  towards  the 
Euphrates.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHAMA'VI  (KO|Uouol,  Ko|to§ol,  XapaSoi),  a 
German  tribe,  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Gambrivii 
in  Strabo  (vii.  p.  291;  comp.  Tac.  Germ.  2),  ap- 
pears at  different  times  in  different  localities,  pro- 
bably in  consequence  of  the  conquests  made  by  the 
Romans.  They  originally  dwelt  on  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine,  in  the  country  afterwards  occupied  by 
the  Tubantes,  and  at  a still  later  time  by  the 
Usipetes.  (Tac.  Ann.  xiii.  55.)  Subsequently  we 
find  them  farther  in  the  interior,  in  the  country 
of  the  Bructeri,  who  are  said  to  have  been  destroyed 
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by  them.  (Tac.  Germ.  33,  &c.;  comp.  Angri- ^ 
VARii.)  Hence  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 16)  mentions 
the  Chaemae,  probably  a branch  of  the  Chamavi, 
as  occupying  a part  of  the  country  which  formerly 
belonged  to  the  Bructeri.  After  this,  the  Chamavi 
disappear  from  history,  until  a much  later  period, 
when  they  are  again  mentioned  as  a tribe  belonging 
to  the  confederacy  of  the  Franks  on  the  Ehine 
(Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  8,  9),  and  when  some  of  them 
even  settled  in  Gaul  (Eumen.  Panegyr.  9).  [L.  S.] 
CHAMMANENE.  [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.] 
CHAON.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 

CHA'ONES,  CHAO'NIA.  [Epeirus.] 
CHARACE'NE.  [Charax  Spasinu.] 
CHARACITA'NI.  [Carpetani.] 
CHARACOMA  (Xopd«:«^o,  or  XapaKuS>§a, 
PtoL),  a city  of  Arabia  Petraea  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  17.  § 5),  the  Kir  of  Moab  of  Isaiah  (xv.  1), 
and  the  XdpaKa  of  2 Macc.  xii.  17,  the  Hebrew  T*!?, 
signifying  wall  ox  fortress^  as  the  Greek  name  does  a 
fosse.  The  site  of  this  ancient  fortress  of  the  Moabites 
is  still  occupied  by  a town  of  the  same  name.  Kerah 
is  situated  about  20  miles  to  the  east  of  the  southern 
bay  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  is  “ built  upon  the  top  of 
a steep  hill,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a deep  and 
narrow  valley,  the  mountains  beyond  which  command 
the  town.”  (Burckhardt,  Travels,  p.  379  ; Irby 
and  Mangles,  pp.  361 — 368.)  It  was  a place  of 
considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  the  Crusaders, 
who  built  here  a strong  fortress,  the  origin  of  the 
modem  Seraglio,  and  called  it  Mons  Regalis.  (Ro- 
binson, Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  565 — 570.)  [G.  W.] 
CHARADRA  (XapdSpa:  Eth.  XapadpaTos).  1. 
A city  of  Phocis,  and  one  of  the  Phocian  towns  de- 
stroyed by  Xerxes,  is  described  by  Pausanias  as 
situated  20  stadia  from  Lilaea,  upon  a lofty  and 
precipitous  rock.  He  further  states  that  the  inha- 
bitants suffered  from  a scarcity  of  water,  which  they 
obtained  from  the  torrent  Charadrus,  a tributary  of 
the  Cephissus,  distant  three  stadia  from  the  town. 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Pans.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 6;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  Dodwell  and  Gell  place  Charadra  at  Mario- 
Idtes,  at  the  foot  of  Parnassus,  but  Leake  places  it 
a.t Suvdla,  for  two  reasons: — 1.  Because  the  distance 
of  20  stadia  is  nearly  that  of  Suvdla  from  Paleo- 
kastro,  the  site  of  Lilaea,  whereas  Marioldtes  is 
more  distant;  and  2.  The  torrent  at  the  latter  does 
not  join  the  Cephissus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  85,  86.) 

2.  Or  Charadrus,  a town  of  Epeiras,  situated 
on  the  road  from  Ambracus  to  the  strait  of  Actium. 
(Pol.  iv.  63,  xxii.  9.)  It  is  also  mentioned  in  a 
fragment  of  Ennius : — 

“ Mytilenae  est  pecten  Charadrumque  apud  Am- 
braciai.” 

It  is  probably  represented  by  the  ruins  at  Bogus, 
opposite  the  village  of  Kama,  situated  upon  the  river 
of  St.  George,  a broad  and  rapid  torrent  flowing  into 
the  Ambraciot  gulf.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
this  torrent  was  anciently  called  Charadrus,  and  that 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  town.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  258,  vol.  iv.  p.  255.) 

3.  A town  in  Messenia  of  uncertain  site,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  Pelops.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.) 

CHARADRIAE  (XapaSplai),  a town  on  the  N. 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Acte,  mentioned  by  Scylax 
(p.  26),  which  Colonel  Leake  (North,  (preece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  152)  identifies  with  Vatopedhi  (BaroTreSto;'), 
the  most  ancient  of  all  the  monasteries  in  Mt.  Athos,as 
it  was  founded  by  Constantine  the  Great.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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CHARADRUS  (XdpaSpos'),  a place  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia,  between  Platanus  and  Cragus,  according 
to  the  Stadiasmus.  Strabo  (p.  669),  who  writes  it 
XapaSpovs,  describes  it  as  a fort  with  a port,  below 
it,  and  a mountain  Andriclus  above  it.  It  is  de- 
scribed by  Beaufort  (Karamania,  p.  194)  “as  an 
opening  through  the  mountains  with  a small  river.” 
The  natives  call  the  place  Karadran.  The  moun- 
tain is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus  under  the  name 
Androcus.  Beaufort  observes  that  “ the  great  arm 
of  Mount  Taurus,  which  proceeds  in  a direct  line 
from  Alaya  (Coracesium)  towards  Cape  Anamour, 
suddenly  breaks  off  abreast  of  Karadran,  and  was 
probably  the  Mount  Andriclus,  which  Strabo  de- 
scribes as  overhanging  Charadrus.”  The  river  at 
Karadran,  which  was  also  named  Charadrus,  was 
mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Asia.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Xdpa^pos.)  [G.  L.] 

CHARADRUS  (XdpaSpos),  the  name  of  many 
mountain  torrents  in  Greece.  1.  In  Phocis.  [Cha- 
radra, No.  1.] 

2.  In  Epeirus.  [Charadra,  No.  2.] 

3.  In  Achaia.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

4.  A tributary  of  the  Inachus  in  Argolis.  [Ar- 
gos, p.  200,  b.] 

5.  In  Messenia,  flowing  by  Camasium.  (Pans, 
iv.  33.  § 5.) 

6.  In  Cynuria  in  Peloponnesus,  which  Statius 
describes  (Theh.  iv.  46)  as  flowing  in  a long  valley 
near  Neris.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  Kani,  or 
at  least  its  western  branch,  rising  in  the  heights 
near  the  ruins  of  Neris.  (Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
340.) 

CHARAX  (Xdpa^ : Eth.  XapaKpvSs).  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  V.)  has  collected  the  names  of  several  places 
called  Charax.  One  is  the  Charax  Alexandri,  near 
Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  Another  Charax  is  the  old 
name  of  “ Tralles  in  Caria;”  but  perhaps  this  is  a 
blunder.  A third  was  a place  of  great  trade  (e/t- 
irSpiov)  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicomedia  in  Bithynia,  and 
near  to  Nicomedia.  A fourth  was  in  Pontice.  The 
name,  applied  to  a town,  ought  to  mean  a stockade 
or  fortified  place.  [G.  L.] 

CHARAX  (Xdpa^,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ; 4»dpa|, 
iv.  3.  § 14 ; K6pa^,  Stadiasm.  p.  836),  a seaport 
town,  belonging  to  the  Carthaginians,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  very  near  the  frontier  of  Cyre- 
naica;  whence  wine  was  exported  to  Cyrenaica,  and 
silphium  smuggled  in  return.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  Its 
position,  like  that  of  so  many  other  places  on  the 
Great  Syrtis,  can  hardly  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty. A full  discussion  of  these  localities  will  be 
found  in  Barth  ( Wanderungen,  p.  364).  [P.  S.] 

CHARAX  MEDIAE  (Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 2),  a town, 
according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Cadusii,  one  of  the 
tribes  of  Media  Atropatene.  It  is  thought  by  For- 
biger  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Kesker.  [V.] 

CHARAX  SPASINU  (Xdpa^  ^Tracrivov,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 2 ; Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  28  ; 
Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a town  in  the  southern  end  of 
Babylonia,  or,  perhaps  more  truly,  in  'Susiana,  be- 
tween the  mouths  of  the  Tigris  and  Eulaeus,  and 
near  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  gave  its  name  to  the 
district  Characene  in  Susiana,  along  the  banks  of 
the  Tigris.  The  town  appears  to  have  borne  different 
names  at  different  periods  of  its  history.  It  was  ori- 
ginally founded  by  Alexander  the  Great,  and  called 
Alexandreia.  Some  time  later,  a flood  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  it,  when  it  was  restored  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  under  the  name  of  Antiochia. 
Lastly,  it  was  occupied  by  Pasines  or  Spasines,  the 
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son  of  Sogdonaeus,  the  chief  of  the  Arabs  who  lived 
iu  the  neighbourhood,  from  whom  it  acquired  the 
name  by  which  it  has  been  best  known.  Pliny  states 
that  the  original  town  was  only  10  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  that  in  his  time  the  existing  place  was  as 
much  as  120.  These  numbers  are  certainly  ex- 
aggerated; but  Pliny  correctly  ascribes  the  advance 
of  the  coast  into  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  rivers  which 
flowed  into  it.  It  appears  to  have  been  a place  of 
considerable  extent  in  Pliny’s  time.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  Dionysius  Periegetes  and  of  Isidorus, 
both  geographers  of  eminence.  [V.] 

CHARCHA,  a fortress  of  Mygdonia,  which  the 
Romans,  in  the  retreat  under  Jovian,  passed,  after 
leaving  Meiacarire.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  6.  § 8 ; comp, 
xviii.  10.  § 1.)  The  name  which  in  Syria  signifies 
a town,  was  probably  applied  to  several  localities 
(Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  155  ; D’Anville, 
L'Euphrate  et  le  Tigre,  p.  95).  This  fortress  (Xap- 
Xas,  Evagr.  H.  E.  vi.  21)  was  situated  in  a fertile 
and  populous  district  (Theophylact.  Simocat.  v.  1), 
and  was  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Zadesprates,  the 
general  of  Baram,  A.  D.  591.  (Le  Beau,  vol.  x. 
p.  317.)  The  ruin,  now  called  Kdsr  Serjdn,  of 
which  only  the  foundations,  and  parts  of  two  oc- 
tagonal towers  remain,  may  possibly  represent 
Charcha.  (Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  526  ; Nie- 
buhr, Beise,  vol.  ii.  p.  388  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
xi.  pp.  150,  380,389.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHARIDE'MI  PR.  (XapiBrjfiov  aKpcar-npLou  : C. 
de  Gata),  one  of  the  principal  headlands  of  the  Spa- 
nish peninsula,  forming  the  termination  of  the  S. 
coast,  where  it  first  turns  to  the  NE.,  and  being  also 
the  S.  point  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis.  It  was  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Malva  in 
hlauretania.  (Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 7.)  [P.  S.] 

CHARIEIS  (Xapiets,  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  10; 
Charien,  Plin.  vi.  4.  s.  4),  a river  of  Colchis,  flow- 
ing into  the  Euxine  Sea,  90  stadia  north  of  the 
Phasis.  Whether  it  is  the  same  river  as  the 
Chares  (Xap-ps')  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499)  is  doubtful. 

CHARINDA  (XaptVSas,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 2 ; Amm. 
blare,  xxiii.  6),  a small  river  on  the  western  boundary 
of  Hyrcania,  which  flowed  into  the  Caspian  Sea. 
By  Ptolemy  and  Ammianus  it  is  reckoned  to  be  a 
river  of  Northern  Media  or  Atropatene.  A people 
are  met  with  who  are  called  Chrendi  (Xprjudoc, 
Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 5).  These  ought  probably  to  be  called 
Charindi,  from  the  river.  [V.] 

CHARTSIA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 
CHARMANDE  (XapjudrSri,  Xen.  Anab.  i.  5. 
§ 10;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a large  and  prosperous  town 
according  to  Xenophon,  between  the  river  Mascas 
and  the  northern  boundaiy  of  Babylonia,  on  the  edge 
of  the  desert.  Xenophon  mentions  that  the  soldiers 
of  Cyrus  crossed  the  Euphrates  to  it,  on  skins  stuffed 
with  fight  hay,  and  bought  there  palm,  wine,  and 
corn.  [V.] 

CHARU'DES  (XapovSes),  a tribe  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 12)  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica.  They  are  no  doubt  the 
same  as  the  Chariides  mentioned  in  the  Monum. 
Ancyr.  (Suet.  vol.  ii.  p.  375,  ed.  Wolf.)  It  is 
not  equally  certain  as  to  whether  they  were  the 
same  as  the  Harudes  who  served  in  the  army  of 
Ariovistus  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  31,  37,  51).  [L.  S.] 

CHARYBDIS  (Xdpi/gSts),  a celebrated  whirlpool 
in  the  Sicilian  Straits,  between  Messana  and  Rhe- 
gium,  but  much  nearer  to  the  former.  The  promi- 
nent part  which  it  assumes  (together  with  the  rock 
of  Scylla  on  the  opposite  coast)  in  the  Homeiic  nar- 
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rative  of  the  wanderings  of  Odysseus  (Horn.  Od.  xii.) 
sufficiently  proves  the  alarm  which  it  excited  in  the 
minds  of  the  earliest  navigators  of  these  seas,  and  the 
exaggerated  accounts  of  its  dangers  which  they 
brought  home.  But  with  full  allowance  for  such 
exaggeration,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  tales  of 
Charybdis  and  Scylla  were  really  associated  with  the 
dangers  that  beset  the  navigation  of  the  Sicilian 
Straits,  and  that  in  this  instance  the  identification 
of  the  localities  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey  may  be 
safely  relied  on.  Nor  were  these  perils  by  any  means 
imaginary : and  in  the  case  of  Charybdis  especially 
had  more  foundation  than  in  regard  to  Scylla.  Cap- 
tain Smyth  says  of  it: — “ To  the  undecked  boats  of 
the  Greeks  it  must  have  been  formidable : for  even 
in  the  present  day  small  craft  are  sometimes  endan- 
gered by  it,  and  I have  seen  several  men-of-war,  and 
even  a seventy-four  gun  ship,  whirled  round  on  its 
surface : but  by  using  due  caution  there  is  generally 
very  little  danger  or  inconvenience  to  be  apprehended. 
It  appears  to  be  an  agitated  water,  of  from  70  to  90 
fathoms  in  depth,  circling  in  quick  eddies.  It  is 
owing  probably  to  the  meeting  of  the  harbour  and 
lateral  currents  with  the  opposite  point  of  Pezzo.” 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  123.) 

Thucydides  appears  not  to  have  been  aware  of 
the  existence  of  this  local  vortex  or  whirlpool,  and 
regards  the  Homeric  Charybdis  as  only  an  exag- 
gerated account  of  the  fluctuations  and  agitations 
caused  in  the  Straits  of  Messana  generally  by  the 
alternations  of  the  currents  and  tides  from  the  two 
seas,  the  Tyrrhenian  and  Sicilian,  communicating 
by  so  narrow  an  opening.  (Thuc.  iv.  24.)  The 
agitations  arising  from  this  cause  are  no  doubt  con- 
siderable, and  might  often  be  attended  with  danger 
to  the  frail  vessels  of  the  ancient  navigators,  but 
the  actual  whirlpool  is  a completely  local  pheno- 
menon, and  is  situated,  as  described  by  Strabo,  a 
short  distance  from  the  town  of  Messana,  just  outside 
the  low  tongue  of  land  that  forms  the  harbour  of 
that  city.  It  is  now  called  the  Galofaro.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  268  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  1.  c.) 

Homer  indeed  appears  to  describe  the  two  dangers 
of  Scylla  and  Charybdis  as  lying  immediately  op- 
posite one  another,  on  the  two  sides  of  the  actual 
strait,  and  on  this  account  some  writers  have  sup- 
posed that  the  whirlpool  was  in  ancient  times 
situated  near  Cape  Pelorus,  or  the  Faro  Point, 
which  is  full  9 miles  from  Messana.  Local  ac- 
curacy on  such  a point  is  certainly  not  to  be  ex- 
pected from  Homer,  or  the  poets  who  have  adopted 
his  description.  But  it  is  not  impossible  that  there 
was  really  some  foundation  for  this  view.  Cluver, 
who  made  careful  inquiries  on  the  spot,  and  has 
given  a very  accurate  description  of  the  Galofaro,  off 
the  port  of  Messina,  adds  that  there  existed  another 
vortex  immediately  on  the  S.  side  of  Cape  Pelorus, 
which  had  been  known  to  produce  similar  effects. 
(Cluver,  Sicil.  p.  70.)  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
Strabo  knew  only  of  the  whirlpool  off  Messana, 
and  this  seems  to  be  much  the  most  consider- 
able and  permanent  phenomenon  of  the  kind : and 
must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  true  Charybdis. 
Strabo  supposed  its  fluctuations  to  be  periodical,  and 
connected  with  the  tides  (the  influence  of  which  is 
strongly  felt  in  the  Straits),  and  that  Homer  only 
erred  in  describing  them  as  occurring  three  times  a 
day  instead  of  twice  (Strab.  i.  pp.  43,  44):  but  this 
is  erroneous.  The  action  of  the  whirlpool  depends 
much  more  upon  the  wind  than  the  tides,  and  is 
very  irregular  and  uncertain,  Seneca  alludes  to  its 
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intervals  of  tranquillity  when  not  agitated  by  the 
south-east  wind,  and  Juvenal  represents  it  as  even 
frequented  by  fishermen  during  these  periods  of 
repose.  (Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Marc.  17  ; Juv.  v.  102.) 
The  fact  stated  by  Strabo,  and  alluded  to  by  Seneca, 
that  the  wrecks  of  the  vessels  lost  in  the  Charybdis 
were  first  thrown  up  on  the  coast  near  Tauromenium, 
is  connected  with  the  strong  currents  which  exist 
along  this  coast.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  268 ; Senec.  Ep.  79.) 

Pliny  and  Mela  content  themselves  with  a mere 
passing  notice  of  the  once  celebrated  dangers  of  Scylla 
and  Charybdis.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Melaii.  7.  § 14.) 
The  Latin  poets,  as  well  as  the  Greek  ones,  abound 
in  allusions  to  the  latter : but  these  almost  all  relate 
to  the  Homeric  or  fabulous  account  of  the  pheno- 
menon; and  no  value  can  be  attached  to  their  ex- 
pressions or  descriptions.  (Virg.  Acn.  iii.  420  ; Ovid. 
Met.  xiii.  730;  Tibull.  iv.  1,  73 ; Apoll.  Ehod.  iv. 
923 ; Lycophr.  Alex.  743 ; Tzetz.  Chil.  x.  969  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Odyss.  xii.  104;  Cic.  Verr.  v.  56.)  The 
name  appears  to  have  early  become  proverbial,  in  the 
sense  of  anything  utterly  destructive,  or  insatiably 
greedy.  (Aristoph.  Eq.  248;  Lycophr.  Ahx.  668; 
Cic.  PM.  ii.  27.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHASTIEIS.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 
CHASUAKI  (XaTTOvdpioi,  Kacrovdpioi,  Strab. 
p.  291;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 22),  or  as  Velleius  (ii.  105) 
and  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xx.  10)  call  them, 
Attuarii,  were  a German  tribe,  which,  to  judge 
from  its  name,  seems  to  have  been  connected  with 
the  Chatti.  According  to  Tacitus  (Germ.  34), 
they  dwelt  behind,  that  is,  to  the  east  of  the 
Bructeri.  This  statement,  however,  and  still  more 
the  passage  of  Ptolemy,  render  it  extremely  difficult 
to  determine  to  what  part  of  Germany  the  Chasuari 
ought  to  be  assigned.  Latham  places  them  in  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Ruhr.,  Lippe,  and  Rhine; 
while  others  consider  the  Chasuari  and  the  Chat- 
tuarii  to  be  two  different  people.  The  latter  hy- 
pothesis, however,  does  not  remove  the  difficulties. 
Notwithstanding  the  apparent  affinity  with  the 
Chatti,  the  Chasuari  never  appear  in  alliance  with 
them,  but  with  the  Cherusci,  the  enemies  of  the 
Chatti.  The  most  probable  supposition  as  to  the 
original  abode  of  the  Chasuari  is  that  of  Wilhelm 
(German,  p.  189,  foil.),  who  places  them  to  the 
north  of  the  Chatti,  and  to  the  west  of  the  Chamavi 
and  the  river  Weser,  a supposition  which  removes 
to  some  extent  the  difficulty  of  Ptolemy’s  account, 
who  places  them  south  of  the  Suevi  (for  we  must 
read  with  all  the  MSS.  vnb  rous  'Xov'f)€ovs,  instead 
of  oTrep),  and  north-west  of  the  Chatti,  about  the 
sources  of  the  river  Etus.  At  a later  period  the 
same  people  appear  in  a different  country,  the 
neighbourhood  of  Geldern,  between  the  Ehine  and 
the  Meuse,  where  they  formed  part  of  the  con- 
federacy of  the  Franks.  (Amm.  Marc.  1.  c.)  In 
that  district  their  name  occurs  even  in  the  middle 
ages,  in  the  pagus  Kattuariorum.  (Comp.  Wilhelm, 
Germ.  p.  181,  foil.;  Latham’s  Tacit.  Germ.  Epileg. 
p.  Ixvii.  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

CHATENI,  an  Arab  tribe  inhabiting  the  Sinus 
Capenus,  which  Pliny  places  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  a little  north  of  the  Sinus  Gerrai- 
cus  (vi.  28.  s.  32) : “ the  Sinus  Capenus  is  at  once 
identified  with  Chat,  or  Katiff  Bay,  by  the  mention 
of  its  inhabitants,  the  Chateni.”  (Forster,  Arabia, 
vol.ii.  p.216.)  [G.W.] 

CHATEAMIS  (Xarpapils'),  a country  of  Arabia 
Felix,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  Per.  (957),  and 
Eustathius  (ad  he.')  as  adjacent  on  the  south  to 
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Chaldamis,  and  opposite  to  the  coast  of  Persia.  It, 
therefore,  corresponded  with  the  modem  district  of 
Oman,  at  the  SE.  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  and  is 
identified  by  Forster  with  Dar-Charamatah,  and 
traced  to  Hadoram  the  Joctanite  patriarch.  ( Gen.  x. 
27.)  [CoRODAMUM  Promontorium.]  [G.  W.] 
CHATEAMOTITAE,  a people  of  the  south  of 
Arabia.  (Plin.  vi.  28.)  The  country  he  names 
Atramitae.  Both  names  are  but  different  forms  of 
Adramitae  [Adramitae],  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Arabia  still 
called  Hadramaut, ongmaWy  settled,  it  would  appear, 
by  the  descendants  of  the  Joctanite  patriarch  Ha- 
zarmaveth.  (Gen.'s..  26;  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i. 
p.  113,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.'i  [G.  W.] 

CHATEIAEI.  [India.] 

CHATTI  or  CATTI  (XdTroi,XdTTai),  one  of  the 
great  tribes  of  Germany,  which  rose  to  great  import- 
ance after  the  decay  of  the  power  of  the  Cherusci. 
Their  name  is  still  preserved  in  Hessen  (Hassen). 
They  were  the  chief  tribe  of  the  Hermiones  (Plin. 
iv.  28),  and  are  described  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  iv.  19, 
vi.  10)  as  belonging  to  the  Suevi,  although  Tacitus 
(Germ.  30,  31)  clearly  distinguishes  them,  and 
that  justly,  for  no  German  tribe  remained  in  its 
original  locality  more  permanently  than  the  Chatti. 
We  first  meet  with  their  name  in  the  campaigns  of 
Drasus,  when  they  acquired  celebrity  by  their  ware 
against  the  Eomans,  and  against  the  Cheruscans 
who  were  their  mortal  enemies.  (Tac.  Germ.  36, 
Ann.  i.  55,  xii.  27,  28;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  33,  36, 
Iv.  1,  Ixvii.  4,  5;  Tac.  Hist.  iv.  37,  Agr.  39,  41 ; 
Flor.  iv.  12 ; Liv.  Epit.  140 ; Suet.  Domit.  6 ; 
Frontin.  Strat.  i.  1 ; Plin.  Paneg.  20.)  The  Eomans 
gained,  indeed,  many  advantages  over  them,  and 
under  Germanicus  even  destroyed  Mattium,  their 
capital  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  56),  but  never  succeeded  in 
reducing  them  to  permanent  submission.  In  the 
time  of  the  war  against  the  Marcomannians,  they 
made  predatory  incursions  into  Upper  Germany  and 
Ehaetia  (Capitol.  M.  Anton.  8).  The  last  time 
they  are  mentioned  is  towards  the  end  of  the  fourth 
century.  (Greg.  Tur.  ii.  9;  Claud.  Get.  419.) 
After  this  they  disappear  among  the  Franks.  Their 
original  habitations  appear  to  have  extended  from 
the  Westerwald  in  the  west  to  the  Saale  in  Fran- 
conia,  and  from  the  river  Main  in  the  south  as  far 
as  the  sources  of  the  Elison  and  the  Weser,  so  that 
they  occupied  exactly  the  modem  country  of 
Hessen,  including,  perhaps,  a portion  of  the  north- 
west of  Bavaria.  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 22)  places 
them  more  eastward,  perhaps  in  consequence  of  their 
victories  over  the  Cheruscans.  The  Batavi  are 
said  to  have  been  a branch  of  the  Chatti,  who 
emigrated  into  Gaul.  Some  have  supposed  that 
the  Cenni  (Kivvoi),  with  whom  the  Eomans  were 
at  war  imder  Caracalla,  were  no  others  than  the 
Chatti  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  14);  but  this  is  more 
than  doubtful.  (Comp.  Zeuss,  Hie  Deutschen  u. 
die  Nachbarstdmme,  p.  327,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Ger- 
man. p.  181,  foil.;  Latham,  Tac.  Germ.  p.  105, 
foU.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAUCI,  CAUCHI,  CAUCI,  CAYCI  (KaCxot, 
KavKQi),  a German  tribe  in  the  east  of  the  Frisians, 
between  the  rivers  Ems  and  Elbe.  (Plin.  iv.  28, 
xvi.  2;  Suet.  Claud.  24;  Tac.  Germ.  35,  Ann.  xi. 
18 ; Dion  Cass.  liv.  62,  Ixiii.  30;  VeE.  Pat.  ii.  106 ; 
Strab.  p.  291 ; Lucan,  i.  463;  Claud,  in  Eutrop.  i. 
379,  de  Laud.  Stil.  i.  225.)  In  the  east  their 
country  bordered  on  that  of  the  Saxones,  in  the 
north-west  on  that  of  the  Longobards,  and  in  the 
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north  on  that  of  the  Angrivarii,  so  that  the  modem 
Oldenburg  and  Hanover  pretty  nearly  represent  the 
country  of  the  Chauci.  It  was  traversed  by  the 
river  Visurgis,  which  divided  the  Chauci  into 
Majores  and  Jlinores  ; the  former  occupying  the 
western  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  latter  the  eastern. 
(Tac.  Germ.  35.)  The  Chauci  are  described  by 
Tacitus  as  the  most  illustrious  tribe  among  the 
Germans,  and  he  adds  that  they  were  as  distin- 
guished for  their  love  of  justice  and  peace,  as  for 
their  valour  in  case  of  need.  Pliny  (xvi.  1.  2),  on 
the  other  hand,  who  had  himself  been  in  their 
country,  describes  them  as  a poor  and  pitiable 
people,  who,  their  country  being  almost  constantly 
overflown  by  the  sea,  were  obliged  to  build  their 
habitations  on  natural  or  artificial  eminences,  who 
lived  upon  fish,  and  had  only  rain-water  to  drink, 
which  they  kept  in  cisterns.  This  latter  descrip- 
tion can  be  true  only  if  limited  to  that  portion  of 
tlie  Chauci  who  dwelt  on  the  sea  coast,  but  cannot 
apply  to  those  who  lived  further  inland.  The 
Chauci  were  distinguished  as  navigators,  but  also 
carried  on  piracy,  in  pursuit  of  which  they  sailed 
south  as  far  as  the  coast  of  Gaul.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
18;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  30.)  They  were  subdued  by 
Tiberius  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106),  and  for  a time  they, 
like  the  Frisians,  were  faithful  friends  of  the 
Romans  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  8,  17,  21),  until  the  latter 
exasperated  them  by  their  insolence.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  the  Romans  were  driven  from 
their  country,  and  although  Gabinius  Secundus 
gained  some  advantages  over  them,  to  which  he 
even  owed  the  honourable  surname  of  Chaucius 
(Dion  Cass.  lx.  8 ; Suet.  Claud.  24),  and  although 
Corbulo  continued  the  war  against  them,  yet  the 
Romans  were  unable  to  reconquer  them.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi.  19,  20;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  30.)  The  Chauci  are 
mentioned  in  history  for  the  last  time  in  the  third 
century,  when  in  the  reign  of  Didius  Julianus,  they 
ravaged  the  coasts  of  Gaul.  (Spart.  Did.  Jul.  i.) 
At  that  time  they  belonged  to  the  confederacy  of 
tlae  Saxons,  and  were  one  of  the  most  warlike  na- 
tions of  Germany  (Julian.  Opera,  pp.  34,  56,  ed. 
Spanh. ; Zosim.  iii  6) ; they  had,  moreover,  extended 
so  far  south  and  west,  that  they  are  mentioned  as 
living  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  (Claud,  de  Laud. 
Stil.  i.  225.)  [L.  S.] 

CHAULOTAEI  (XauXoTo?ot,Eratosth.  ap.Strdb, 
xvi.  p.  767),  an  Arab  tribe  at  the  NW.  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  mentioned  by  Eratosthenes.  Dr.  Wells, 
following  Bochart  and  other  authorities,  has  observed 
of  this  quarter : “ In  these  parts  by  Eratosthenes 
are  placed  the  Chaulothaei;  by  Festus  Avienus  the 
Chaulosii;  by  Dionysius  Periegetes,  the  Chablasii; 
and  by  Pliny,  the  (Chauclei  or)  Chavelaei ; all  re- 
taining, in  their  name,  most  of  the  radical  letters  of 
the  word  Chavilah  ” (cited  by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  L 
p.  41).  This  identification  of  the  names  of  the 
classical  geographers  with  the  Scripture  Havilah  is 
proved  and  illustrated  by  Mr.  Forster  with  much  re- 
search (1.  c.  et  seq.).  [G.  W.] 

CHAUS.  The  Roman  general  Cn.  Manlius 
marched  from  Tabae  in  Pisidia  in  three  days,  or  per- 
haps not  three  whole  days  to  the  river  Chaus.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  14.)  His  line  of  march  was  to  Thabusion 
on  the  Indus,  and  thence  to  Cibyra.  The  Chaus 
must  have  been  one  of  the  upper  branches  of  the 
Indus  (^Dalamon  Tchy).  fG.  L.] 

CHAZE'NE  (Xa^gi^,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736),  one  of 
the  districts  into  which  Strabo  divides  the  plain 
country  of  Assyria,  round  Ninus  (Nineveh).  The 
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other  two  divisions  were  named  Dolomene  and  Ca- 
lachene.  [V-] 

CHEIMARRHUS.  [Argolis,  p.  201,  a.] 
CHEIME'RIUM  (XeipepLov'),  a promontory  and 
harbour  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  betweeh  the  rivers 
Acheron  and  Thyamis,  and  opposite  the  southern 
point  of  Corcyra.  In  the  two  naval  engagements 
between  the  Corcyraeans  and  Corinthians  just  before 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  Cheimerium  was  the  station 
of  the  Corinthian  fleet.  Leake  supposes  the  promon- 
tory of  Cheimerium  to  be  C.  Varlam,  and  the  har- 
bour that  of  Arpitza.  (Thuc.  i.  30,  46 ; Strab.  vii. 
p.  324;  Paus.  viii.  7.  § 2;  Steph.  B.  $.  v.;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  5.) 

CHELAE  (XijAat),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Bi- 
thynia,  marked  in  the  Table.  Arrian  (p.  13)  places 
it  20  stadia  east  of  the  island  Thynias,  and  180  west 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Sangarius.  It  is  generally  iden- 
tified with  a cape  named  Kefken  in  the  maps.  [G.L.] 
CHELENO'PHAGI.  [Aethiopia,  p.  58,  a.] 
CHELIDO'NIA.  This  name  occurs  in  Strabo 
(p.  663)  in  the  genitive  XeXidopicov,  as  the  name  of 
a town  in  Phrygia.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  place. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  correct  the  reading  to  ^tAo- 
fxr]\iov.  (See  Groskurd,  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii. 
p.  63.)  [G.  L.] 

CHELIDO'NIAE  INSULAE  (Xe\ib6mai),  two 
rocks  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  XeAtSdmt),  according  to  Pha- 
vorinus,  one  called  Corudela,  and  the  other  Mela- 
nippeia;  but  the  position  is  not  mentioned.  Scylax 
also  mentions  only  two.  According  to  Strabo  (p. 
520),  the  Taurus  first  attains  a great  elevation  oppo- 
site to  the  Chelidoniae,  which  are  islands  situated  at 
the  commencement  of  the  sea-coast  of  Pamphylia,  or 
on  the  borders  of  Lycia  and  Pamphylia  (p.  651). 
They  were  otf  the  Hiera  Acra,  three  in  number, 
rugged,  and  of  the  same  extent,  distant  about  five 
stadia  from  one  another,  and  six  stadia  from  the 
coast;  one  of  them  has  an  anchorage  or  port  (p.  666). 
Pliny  (v.  33),  who  places  these  islands  opposite  to 
the  “ Tauri  promontorium,”  mentions  three,  and  ob- 
serves that  they  are  dangerous  to  navigators ; but  no 
dangers  were  discovered  by  Beaufort.  There  are 
five  islands  off  the  Hiera  Acra,  which  is  now  Cape 
Khelidonia : “ two  of  these  islands  are  from  four  to 
five  hundred  feet  high ; the  other  three  are  small  and 
barren.”  (Beaufort,  Aaramam'a,  p.  38.)  The  Greeks 
still  call  them  Chelidoniae,  of  which  the  Italian 
sailors  made  Celidoni;  and  the  Turks  have  adopted 
the  Italian  name,  and  call  them  Shelidan. 

Livy  (xxxiii.  41)  names  the  Hiera  Acra,  or  the 
Sacred  Promontory  which  is  opposite  to  the  Cheli- 
doniae, Chelidonium  promontorium.  [G.  L.] 
CHELONATAS  (XeAcoj^aras),  a promontory  of 
Achaia,  and  the  most  westerly  point  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, distant,  according  to  Pliny,  two  miles 
from  Cyllene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  335,  338,  342; 
Paus.  i.  2.  § 4 ; Agathem.  i.  5 ; Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6 ; 
Mel.  ii.  3.)  It  has  been  disputed  whether  Chelo- 
natas  corresponds  to  C.  Glarentza  (^Klarentza)  or  to 
C.  Tornese,  both  of  them  being  promontories  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kklemutzi.  There  can  be  little  doubt, 
however,  that  C.  Tornese,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
two,  is  the  ancient  Chelonatas,  both  because  there  is 
near  it  the  small  island  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p. 
338),  and  because  it  is  distant  two  miles  from  Gla- 
rentza, the  ancient  Cyllene.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that  the  name  Chelonatas  was  originally  given  to  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Khlemutzi,  from  its  supposed 
resemblance  to  a tortoise.  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 

p.  210.) 


CHELONIDES  LACUS. 

CHELO'NIDES  LACUS  (at  XeKupides  \iiimi), 
a series  of  lakes  (apparently  three),  formed  by  the 
river  Geir  in  Lybia  Interior,  the  middle  one  being 
placed  by  Ptolemy  in  49°  long,,  and  20°  N.  lat. 
They  seem  to  correspond  to  the  three  lakes  of  Bu- 
shashim,  Mahalu  or  Hadiba,  and  Fittre,  the  last 
and  largest  of  which  lies  E,  of  Lake  Tchad,  and  the 
other  two  in  a line  to  the  NE.  of  Fittre.  (Ptol.  iv.  6. 
§13;  comp.  Geib  and  Libya.)  [P.  S.] 

CHEMMIS  (XfUfiis),  the  chief  tovra  of  the 
Chemmite  Nome  in  the  Thebaid,  and  one  of  the 
most  ancient  cities  in  Egypt,  stood  upon  the  eastern 
bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  a river-island  of  similar 
name.  Chemmis  subsequently  became  Panopolis, 
under  which  title  it  is  more  particularly  described. 
[Panopolis.]  From  the  Chemmite  nome,  and 
city  of  the  Thebaid,  must  be  distinguished  the 
Chemmite  or  Chembite  nome,  and  floating  island 
Chemmis  or  Chembis,  near  the  city  of  Buto  in  the 
Delta.  [Buto.]  The  ethnic  word  Cham  or  Ham, 
and  also  the  Coptic  appellation  of  the  Nile  Valley — 
El  Chemi  or  the  Black  Earth, — are  apparently 
contained  in  the  name  of  Chemmis;  and  the  city 
was  ancient  enough  to  have  been  nearly  contemporary 
with  the  aborigines  of  the  Thebaid.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEN  or  CHENAE  (X^p,  Steph.  B.  s.u.;  Xrjvat, 
Pans.,  Diod. : Eth.  Xrjvevs,  Xtjrievs),  the  birthplace 
of  Myson,  whom  Plato  and  others  mention  as  one  of 
the  ^ven  Sages  of  Greece.  (Plat.  Protag.  p.  343, 
a.)  There  was  a dispute  among  the  ancients  re- 
specting this  place,  some  placing  it  in  Thessaly  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta,  and  others  in  Laconia  (Diog. 
Laert.  i.  106);  but  the  balance  of  authorities  is  in 
favour  of  the  former  of  these  two  situations.  Pau- 
sanias  (x.  24.  § 1)  calls  it  a village  on  Mt.  Oeta; 
and  Diodorus  (jExcerpt.  de  Virt.  et  Vit.  p.  235)  de- 
scribes Myson  as  a Malian,  who  dwelt  in  the  village 
of  Chenae.  Stephanus  B.,  on  the  other  hand,  places 
Chen  in  Laconia.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this 
confusion  may  have  arisen  from  the  colony  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  founded  in  the  district  of  Oeta. 
(Thuc.  hi.  92.) 

CHENOBO'SCIA,  or  CHENOBO'SCIUM  (Xt;- 
vo§o<TKia,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 72  ; Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Itin. 
Anton,  p.  166  ; Xr]uo€o(TKior,  Not.  Imp.  : Eth. 
XT]voSo(TKidnis),  or  the  Goose-pens,  was  a district  of 
the  Thebaid  in  Egypt,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Nile,  40  miles  NW.  of  Coptos,  and  in  lat.  26°  3'  N. 
It  lay  nearly  opposite  the  cities  of  Diospolis  Parva, 
and  Lepidoton  Polis,  and  contained  a city,  or  hamlet, 
also  denominated  Chenoboscia.  The  name  of  the 
Goose-pen  indicates  the  purpose  to  which  this  tract 
of  water-meadows  was  appropriated,  although,  in- 
deed, a geographer  cited  % Stephanus  Byz.  (js.  v.') 
denies  the  existence  of  goose-pastures  at  Chenoboscia, 
and  says  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  meadows  served 
as  a pen,  or  preserve  of  crocodiles.  But  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  goose  was  a favourite  viand  of 
the  Egyptian  priests  (Herod,  ii.  37),  that  the  bird 
was  sacred  to  Isis,  and  is  frequently  depicted  on  the 
monumental  records  of  Egyptian  domestic  life  (Eo- 
sellini,  M.  C.  iv.,  Ixix.,  &c.  &c.),  and  that  its  quills 
were  used  in  writing,  it  seems  not  unlikely  that 
some  districts  in  the  Nile  Valley  should  have  been 
appropriated  to  the  rearing  of  geese.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CHEREU  (t]  Xepiov,  or  Xaipiov,  Schol.inNicand. 
Theriac.  p.  623;  It.  Anton,  p.  154-5;  Greg.  Na- 
zianz.  Or.  21.  p.  391,  Bened.  ed.;  Athanas.  Vit. 
S.  Anton,  p.  860),  supposed  to  be  the  modem  village 
of  Keriun  in  the  Delta  of  Egypt.  According  to 
the  rather  conflicting  statemente  in  the  Itineraries, 
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Chereu  was  about  mid- way  between  Alexandreia 
and  Hermopolis,  being  about  20  or  24  miles  from 
either.  The  name,  however,  is  comparatively  of 
recent  date,  and  seems  to  be  a purely  Coptic  appel- 
lation, answering  to  the  Hellenic  2xe5/a,  or  Packet- 
boat.  Chereu,  according  to  the  above-cited  scholiast 
on  Nicander,  was  near  to  Schedia  (comp.  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  800),  and  seems  in  Roman  times  to  have  super- 
seded it,  — such  mutations  in  places  of  anchorage 
being  common  in  rivers  which,  like  the  Nile,  bring- 
ing down  great  volumes  of  alluvial  soil  periodically, 
change  the  approach  to  their  banks.  At  Schedia  or 
Chereu,  was  stationed  a general  ferry-boat,  of  which 
the  toll  formed  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Hermo- 
polite  nome.  [W.  B.  D.] 

CHERITH  (XoppdQ,  LXX.),  a brook  mentioned 
only  in  the  history  of  Elijah  (1  Kings,  xvii.  3 — 7) 
without  any  further  notice  of  its  situation  than  that 
it  was  “ before  Jordan,”  an  expression  which  might 
either  signify  east  of  the  Jordan,  or  on  the  way  to 
the  Jordan.  No  value  whatever  can  be  attached  to 
Dr.  Robinson’s  attempt  to  identify  it  with  Wady  Kelt 
(^Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  288),  a small  stream  which  runs 
through  a rocky  valley  immediately  to  the  north  of 
the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jericho,  and  which 
is  mentioned  in  the  borders  of  Judah  and  Benjamin. 
{Josh.  XV.  7.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  {XepaSvrjcros'),  a name  borne 
by  three  places  in  Crete.  1.  A point  on  the  W. 
coast,  identified  with  Keronisi,  near  Ponto  di  Corbo 
(Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 2 ; Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  379.) 

2.  (Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 5;  Stadiasm.  § 331,  332, 
Hierocl.),  the  haven  of  Lyctus,  with  a temple  of 
Britomartis  (Strab.  x.  p.  479),  16  M.  P.  from 
Cnossus.  {Pent.  Tab.')  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav.  vol.  i. 
p.  268)  found  ruins  close  to  a little  port  on  the 
shore,  and  the  actual  names  of  the  villages  Kher- 
sonesos  and  Episcopiano,  indicate  that  here  is  to  be 
found  what  was  once  the  ancient  port  of  Lyctus,  and 
afterwards  became  an  Episcopal  city.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i. 
p.  408.) 

3.  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  describes  the  great  har- 

bour of  Cyrenaica  near  the  promontory  of  Ardanaxes 
as  lying  opposite  to  Chersonesus  of  Crete ; the  same 
autW  (x.  p.  479)  places  Praesus  between  the 
Samonian  promontory  and  Chersonesus.  There 
must  have  been,  therefore,  a point  to  the  S of  the 
island  bearing  this  name,  the  position  of  which  is 
not  known.  (Hoeck,  vol.  i.  p.  432  ; Eckhel,  vol.  ii. 
p.  307.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  CHERSONESUS  IN  CRETE. 

CHERSONESUS  AUREA.  [Aurea.] 
CHEESONE'SUS  CI'MBRICA  (XepaSrwos 
KipSpiK-f) : Jutland),  the  large  peninsula  terminat- 
ing on  the  N.  in  the  promontorium  Cimbrorum, 
between  the  German  Ocean  on  the  W.  and  the  sinus 
Lagnus  and  Codanus  on  the  E.  (Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 2 ; 
Strab.  p.  293.)  Strabo  is  the  first  ancient  authority 
mentioning  this  peninsula,  for  it  was  only  during 
the  campaigns  of  Tiberius  in  the  north-west  of 
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Gennany,  that  the  Eoicans  heard  of  its  existence. 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27),  its  native  name  was 
Cartris,  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  Its  common 
name  is  derived  from  its  inhabitants,  the  Cimbri, 
who  continued  to  inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the 
Roman  emperors.  Comp.  Cimbri.  [L.  S.] 
CHERSONE'SUS  HERACLEOTICA  or  PAR- 
VA.  [Taurica  Chersonesus.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  MAGNA  (Xeppdvrjaos  &Kpa, 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  838 ; Xep(r6v7}<Tos  /xeydKr),  Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 2 ; also  called  Xeppovpa,  Eth.  Xeppovpios, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Xep<T6vr](Tos  : Eas-et-Tin,  vulg. 
Raxatin),  one  of  the  chief  promontories  of  N.  Africa, 
forming  the  NE.  headland  of  the  great  convex  pro- 
jection of  the  Cyrenaic  coast,  but  reckoned  as  be- 
longing to  Marmarica.  It  had  a city  and  harbour. 
It  was  called  Great  in  contradistinction  to  the  Cher- 
sonesus Parva  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  half  a degree 
\V.  of  Alexandria.  (Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 9 ; Barth,  Wan- 
derungen,  &c.  pp.  501,  547.)  [P.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SUS  TAURICA.  [Taurica Cher- 

SONESUS.^ 

CHERSONE'SUS  THRA'CICA  {Xepadvgtros 
0po/a'a),the  peninsula  extending  in  a south-westerly 
direction  into  the  Aegean,  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  bay  of  Melas.  Near  Agora  it  was  pro- 
tected by  a wall  running  across  it  against  incur- 
sions from  the  mainland.  (Xenoph.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §10; 
Diod.  xvi.  38  ; Plin.  iv.  18  ; Agath.  5.  p.  108  ; 
Pint.  Per.  19.)  The  isthmus  traversed  by  the 
wall  was  only  36  stadia  in  breadth  (Herod,  vi.  36 ; 
comp.  Scyl.  p.  28 ; Xenoph.  1.  c.) ; but  the  length  of 
the  peninsula  from  this  wall  to  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, cape  Mastusia,  was  420  stadia  (Herod,  l.c.'). 
It  is  now  called  the  peninsula  of  the  Dardanelles, 
or  of  Gallipoli.  It  was  originally  inhabited  by 
Thracians,  but  was  colonised  by  the  Greeks,  es- 
pecially Athenians,  at  a very  early  period.  (Herod, 
vi.  34,  foil.;  Nepos,  Milt.  1.)  During  the  Persian 
wars  it  was  occupied  by  the  Persians,  and  after 
their  expulsion  it  was,  for  a time,  ruled  over  by 
Athens  and  Sparta,  until  it  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Macedonians,  and  became  the  object  of 
contention  among  the  successors  of  Alexander.  The 
Romans  at  length  conquered  it  from-  Antiochus. 
Its  principal  towns  were,  Cardia,  Pactya,  Cal- 
LiPOLis,  Alopeconnesus,  Sestos,  IMadytus,  and 
Elaeus.  [L.  S.] 

CHERSONE'SI  PROMONTORIUM  (^Xepcrdyg- 
cros  &Kpa),  placed  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  towards  the 
north-eastern  extremity  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the 
country  of  the  Leaniti.  It  apparently  formed  the 
southern  promontory  of  the  Leanites  Sinus  mentioned 
by  the  same  geographer,  and  is  identified  by  Forster 
with  Ras-el-Chdr.  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  215,  comp, 
vol.  i.  p.  48.)  [G.  W.] 

CHERUSCI  (X€pov(TKoi,  XrjpovcTKot,  or  Xai- 
povaKoi),  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  German 
tribes,  and  mentioned  even  by  Caesar  (5.  G.  vi.  10) 
as  a people  of  the  same  importance  as  the  Suevi, 
from  whom  they  were  separated  by  the  Silva  Bacenis. 
It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  define  the  exact  part  of 
Germany  occupied  by  them,  as  the  ancients  do  not 
always  distinguish  between  the  Cheruscans  proper, 
and  those  tribes  which  only  belonged  to  the  con- 
federation of  the  Cheruscans.  But  we  are  probably 
not  far  wrong  in  saying  that  their  country  extended 
from  the  Visurgis  in  the  W.  to  the  Albis  in  the  E., 
and  from  Melibocus  in  the  N.  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Sudeti  in  the  S.,  so  that  the  Chamavi  and 
Langobardi  were  their  northern  neighbours,  the 
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Chatti  the  western,  the  Hermunduri  the  southern, 
and  the  Silingi  and  Semnones  their  eastern  neigh- 
bours. (Comp.  Caes.  Z.c. ; Dion  Cass.  Iv.  l.r  Flor. 
iv.  12.)  After  the  time  of  Caesar,  they  appear  to 
have  been  on  good  terms  with  the  Romans ; but 
when  the  latter  had  already  subdued  several  of 
the  most  powerful  German  tribes,  and  had  made 
such  progress  as  to  be  able  to  take  their  winter 
quarters  in  Germany,  the  imprudence  and  tyranny 
of  Varus,  the  Roman  commander,  brought  about  a 
change  in  the  relation  between  the  Romans  and 
Cheruscans ; for  the  latter,  under  their  chief  Armi- 
nius,  formed  a confederation  with  many  smaller 
tribes,  and  in  a.d.  9 completely  defeated  the  Romans 
in  the  famous  battle  of  the  Teutoburg  forest.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ivi.  18  ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  9 ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  118  ; 
Suet.  Aug.  A9 Strab.  vii.  p.  291.)  After  this, 
Germanicus  waged  war  against  them  to  blot  out 
the  stain  which  the  German  barbaiians  had  cast 
upon  the  Roman  name;  but  the  Romans  were  un- 
successful (Tac.  Ann.  i.  57,  foil.,  ii.  8,  foil.),  and  it 
was  only  owing  to  the  internal  disputes  and  feuds 
among  the  Germans  themselves,  that  they  were 
conquered  by  the  Chatti  (Tac.  Germ.  36),  so  that 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 19)  knew  them  only  as  a small 
tribe  on  the  south  of  the  Harz  mountain,  though 
it  is  possible  also  that  several  tribes  which  he  men- 
tions in  their  neighbourhood  under  different  names, 
were  only  branches  of  the  great  Cheruscan  nation. 
At  a later  period,  in  the  beginning  of  the  4th  cen- 
tury, the  Cheruscans  again  appear  in  the  confedera- 
tion of  the  Franks.  (Nazar.  Pane^.  Const.  18; 
Claudian,  de  IV.  Cons.  Eon.  450,  de  Bell.  Get.  419 ; 
comp.  Plin.  iv.  28  ; Liv.  Epit.  138  ; Zeuss,  Die 
Deutsch.  pp.  105,  383,  foil.;  Wilhelm,  Germ.  p.  190, 
foil.;  Latham,  on  Tac.  Germ.  p.  129,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

CHE'SINUS.  [Sarmatia  Europaea.] 

CHESIUS.  [Samos.] 

CHESULOTH  {Xaa^KMe,  XaadKhe,  LXX. 
Josh.  xix.  12,  18),  a town  near  Mount  Tabor,  in  the 
borders  of  Zabnlon  and  Issachar.  Dr.  Robinson 
conjectures  that  the  modem  village  of  Jlcsdl  may 
represent  this  ancient  site.  It  is  situated  in  the 
plain  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Tabor,  between 
Little  Hermon,  and  the  northern  hills  that  form  the 
boundary  of  the  great  plain.  He  writes  “ It  is  pro- 
bably the  Chesulloth  and  Chisloth-Tabor  of  the  Book 
of  Joshua;  the  Chasalus  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  in 
the  plain  near  Tabor;  and  the  Xaloth  of  Josephus, 
situated  in  the  great  plain.”  (P^6.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  182.)  TG.  W.] 

CHILIOCO'MON  (XtXiSKupov  TreSior).  [Ama- 
SIA,  p.  118.] 

CHIMAERA  (X'lfiaipa'),  a mountain  in  Lycia,  in 
the  territory  of  Phaselis,  where  there  was  a flame 
burning  on  a rock  continually.  Pliny  (ii.  1 06  ; 
V.  27)  quotes  Ctesias  as  his  authority,  and  the 
passage  of  Ctesias  is  also  preserved  by  Photius 
(Cod.  72).  Ctesias  adds,  that  water  did  not 
extinguish  the  flame,  but  increased  it.  The  flame 
was  examined  by  Beaufort  (Earamania,  p.  47,  &c.), 
who  is  the  modem  discoverer  of  it.  This  Yanar, 
as  it  is  called,  is  situated  on  the  coast  of  Lycia, 
south  of  the  great  mountains  of  Solyma  and  of 
Phaselis  (^Tehrova').  According  to  Spratt’s  Lycia 
(vol.  ii.  p.  181),  near  Adratchan,  not  far  from  the 
ruins  of  Olympus,  “ a number  of  rounded  serpentine 
hills  rise  among  the  limestone,  and  some  of  them 
bear  up  masses  of  that  rock  : at  the  junction  of  one 
of  these  masses  of  scaglia  with  the  serpentine  is  the 
Yanar,  famous  as  the  Ciiiniaera  of  the  ancients  : it 
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is  nothing  more  than  a stream  of  inflammable  gas 
issuing  from  a crevice,  such  as  is  seen  in  several 
places  in  the  Apennines.” 

It  is  likely  enough  that  the  story  of  the  Chimaera 
in  the  Iliad  (vi.  179)  had  its  origin  in  this  phe- 
nomenon. Servius  (ad  Aen.  vi.  288,  “ flammisque 
armata  Chimaera  ” ) gives  a curious  explanation  of 
the  passage  in  Virgil.  He  correctly  places  the  fire 
on  the  top  of  the  mountain;  but  adds,  there  are 
lions  near  it ; the  middle  part  of  the  mountain 
abounds  in  goats,  and  the  lower  part  with  serpents  ; 
which  is  obviously  an  attempt  to  explain  the  passage 
of  Homer  (comp.  Ovid.  Met.  ix.  647,  &c.)  Strabo 
connects  the  fable  of  the  Chimaera  with  the  mountain 
of  Cragus  in  Lycia ; and  he  says  that  there  is,  not 
far  off,  a ravine  called  Chimaera,  which  opens  into 
the  interior  from  the  sea  (p.  665).  This  is  not  the 
Chimaera  of  Ctesias,  which  is  near  Phaselis.  [G.L.] 
CHIMAERA  (Xifiaipa : Khimdra)^  a town  of 
Epeirus  in  the  district  Chaonia,  now  gives  its  name 
to  the  Acroceraunian  mountains,  at  the  foot  of  which 
it  stands.  At  Khimdra  may  be  seen  several  pieces 
of  Hellenic  work,  which  serve  as  foundations  to  some 
of  the  modem  houses.  (Plin.  iv.  1 ; Procop.  de 
Aedif.  iv.  4;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  pp.  7, 
82,  89,  seq.) 

CHIME'RIUM.  [Cheimerium.] 
CHPNALAPH  Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 5;  VR. 

Xiyd(pa\  : Shellif),  the  largest  river  of  Mauretania 
Caesariensis,  and,  next  to  the  Malva,  of  all  N.  Africa, 
is  yet  only  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  who  places  its 
source  in  M.  Zalacus.  Its  chief  sources  are  in  Jehel 
Amur,  above  34°  N.lat.,  whence  it  flows  nearly  N.  to 
about  36°  20'  N.  lat.,  and  there  turning  W.  waters 
the  great  valley  of  the  Lesser  Atlas,  which  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  inland  districts  of  Algeria, 
and  in  which,  upon  the  river,  are  the  towns  of  Mili- 
ana  (Maliana)  and  Orleansville  (CasteUum  Tingi- 
tanum).  [P.  S.] 

CHINNERETH  (KevepiO,  LXX.),  a fenced  city 
of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Josh.  xix.  35.)  It  was 
apparently  situated  near  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  which 
in  the  earlier  books  is  called  the  Sea  of  Chinnereth 
(Numb,  xxxiv.  1 1 ; Deut.  iii.  17 ; Josh.  xii.  3),  and 
“ the  plains  south  of  Chinneroth  ” (Josh.  xi.  2)  is 
the  great  valley  of  the  Jordan  — the  p.4ya  irediov  of 
Josephus.  It  was  supposed  by  S.  Jerome  and  others 
to  be  the  ancient  representative  of  the  city  Tiberias, 
and  certainly  Reland’s  argument  is  not  valid  against 
this  theory.  (Palaest.  pp.  161,  724.)  [G.  W.] 

CHIOS  (Xios  : Eth.  Xlos,  contracted  from  Xi'ios’, 
Adj.  Xmk6s  : Khio,  Scio ; Saki  Adassi,  as  the 
* Turks  call  it,  or  Sakisadasi,  according  to  other 
authorities),  an  island  of  the  Aegean,  opposite  to 
the  peninsula  in  which  Erythrae  was  situated.  The 
various  fanciful  reasons  for  the  name  are  collected 
by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  X'los:  comp.  Pans.  vii.  6.  § 4). 
The  earlier  names  of  the  island  were  Aethalia, 
according  to  Ephorus  quoted  by  Pliny  (v.  31),  and 
Maoris,  an  epithet  probably  derived  from  its  form, 
and  Pityusa  or  Pine  island,  from  the  pine  forests. 
(Plin.  1.  c. ; Strab.  p.  589.) 

A strait  5 miles  wide  in  the  narrowest  part  sepa- 
rates the  island  from  the  mainland  of  Asia.  Seen 
fi'om  the  sea  to  the  NE.  “ the  bold  and  yellow 
mountains  of  Scio  form  a striking  outline  against 
the  blue  sky  ” (Hamilton,  Researches,  <^c.  vol.  ii. 
p.  5).  Chios  lies  from  north  to  south,  and  its  ex- 
treme length  is  about  32  miles.  The  greatest  width, 
which  is  in  the  northern  part,  is  about  18  miles ; 
and  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  somewhat  nearer 
VOL.  L 
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to  the  southern  than  the  northern  extremity,  it  is 
only  about  8 miles  wide.  The  circuit  ('ireplirAovs') 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  645)  is  900  stadia ; but 
Pliny  makes  it  125  Roman  miles,  or  1,000  stadia; 
and  Isidorus,  whom  he  quotes,  makes  it  134.  The 
real  circuit  is  about  110  English  miles  by  the  maps. 
Pliny’s  125  miles  may  be  nearly  exact.  The  area 
may  be  somewhat  about  400  square  miles,  English, 
or  about  thrice  the  area  of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Clin- 
ton very  erroneously  makes  it  only  257  square  miles 
(Fasti,  Pop.  of  Ancient  Greece,  p.  41 1 ). 

Strabo’s  description  commences  on  the  east  side 
of  the  island,  where  the  chief  town,  Chios,  was 
situated,  which  had  a harbour  capable  of  hold- 
ing 80  ships.  His  periplus  is  southwards.  He  next 
mentions  the  Posidium,  now  Cape  Mastico,  the 
southern  point  of  the  island ; then  Phanae  (Thuc. 
viii.  24),  where  there  was  a deep  recess,  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  a grove  of  palm-trees.  There  was  also 
a point  or  headland  at  Phanae  (Steph.  s.  v.  ^dvai), 
which  Ptolemy  also  mentions  under  the  name 
Phanaea.  Livy  (xliv.  28)  mentions  the  Promon- 
torium  Phanae  as  a convenient  place  to  sail  from  to 
Macedonia.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  Port  Mesta, 
on  the  western  eoast.  After  Phanae,  proceeding 
northward  along  the  west  coast,  Strabo  mentions 
Notium,  a beach  which  was  adapted  for  hauling  up 
ships  ; and  then  Laii,  a beach  of  the  same  character, 
whence  the  distance  to  the  city  of  Chios,  on  the 
opposite  coast,  was  60  stadia.  The  position  of  Laii 
is  fixed  by  this  description  at  or  near  a place  marked 
Port  Ahmtha  in  some  maps.  Groskurd  (Transl. 
Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  26)  proposes  to  change  this  name 
to  Lainus,  or  Laini,  “ the  stony  shore.”  According 
to  Koray,  who  was  a native  of  Smyrna,  the  Greeks 
still  call  this  coast,  with  the  harbour  Mesta,  whicn 
belongs  to  it,  by  the  name  of  Lithilimena ; and  he 
remarks  that  the  isthmus  at  this  part  is  the  nar- 
rowest. But  this  is  not  true  of  Port  Mesta,  for  the 
island  contracts  several  miles  north  of  that  point. 

The  periplus  from  the  town  of  Chios  to  Laii  is 
360  stadia  (Strab.).  The  real  distance  is  about  60 
miles,  and  Strabo’s  measure  is  incorrect. 

Strabo  mentions  no  other  place  on  the  west  coast, 
till  he  comes  to  the  promontory  Melaena,  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Psyra  (Psard),  which  island  he  places 
only  50  stadia  from  the  cape,  which  is  too  little,  for 
it  is  11  or  12  miles.  Melaena  seems  to  be  Cape 
S.  Nicolo.  After  the  promontory  Melaena  comes 
the  Ariusia,  a rocky  shore  without  harbours,  about 
300  stadia  in  length ; but  this  tract  produced  the 
best  of  all  the  Greek  wines.  Then,  the  mountain 
Pelinaeus,  the  highest  summit  in  the  island.  This 
is  Mt.  Elias,  a common  name  for  mountains  in  the 
Greek  archipelago.  The  island  has  a marble  quarry. 
This  is  the  sum  of  Strabo’s  incomplete  description  of 
Chios.  He  makes  the  distance  from  Chios  to 
Lesbus  400  stadia ; but  the  nearest  points  are  not 
more  than  30  miles  apart. 

The  northern  part  of  Chios  is  the  most  rugged 
and  mountainous,  but  all  the  island  is  uneven,  and 
the  epithet  iroiTraAdeo’cra  in  the  Homeric  Hymn, 
quoted  by  Thucydides  (iii.  104),  is  appropriate.  It 
is  a rocky  island,  generally  ill  provided  with  water, 
and  rain  comes  seldom.  It  produces,  however,  some 
com  and  good  wine.  The  wine  was  exported  to 
Italy  under  the  name  of  Vinum  Arvisium  in  Pliny’s 
time  (xiv.  7),  and  it  is  often  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  writers.  The  Arvisia  which  produced  this  fine 
wine,  is  the  Ariusia  of  Strabo.  (See  Vib.  Sequester, 
p.  289,  ed.  Oberlin).  The  country  about  Phanae 
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was  also  a wine-growing  tract  (Virg.  Georg,  ii.  97, 
“ rex  ipse  Phanaeus,”  &c.)  ; there  was  a story  that 
the  people  of  this  island  claimed  to  be  the  discoverers 
of  the  art  of  wine  making.  (Theopomp.  quoted  by 
Athen.  p.  26, ed.  Cas.)  Thevenot  (Travels  into  the 
Levant^  Engl.  Transl.  part  i.  p.  93,  &c.)  found  the 
wine  thick;  but  he  must  have  been  ill  served,  or 
have  got  hold  of  some  vino  cotto.  Chandler  (^Tra- 
vels in  Asia  Minor,  c.  16),  who  was  treated  by  an 
English  resident,  found  the  wines  excellent.  Another 
chief  product  of  the  island  was  the  gum  mastic 
(Plin.  xii.  17),  which  was  in  great  repute  in  ancient 
times,  and  still  forms  one  of  the  chief  products  of  the 
island.  This  resin  is  got  from  the  Lentiseus  by 
making  incisions,  and  collecting  the  fluid  when  it 
has  hardened.  The  mode  of  getting  it  is  described 
by  Thevenot  and  Tournefort.  Chios  was  also  noted 
for  its  figs  (Varr.  de  R.  R.  i.  41),  which  had  been 
transplanted  into  Italy.  The  island  contained  a clay 
adapted  for  pottery  (Strab,  p.  317).  In  Thevenot’s 
time  all  the  earthenware  that  was  used  in  the 
island,  was  made  at  a village  named  Armolia.  The 
island  is  healthy.  The  beauty  of  the  women  is  ce- 
lebrated by  ancient  writers  and  modern  travellers. 
The  growth  of  the  vine,  olive,  lemon,  orange,  citron, 
and  palm,  show  what  the  temperature  is.  Thevenot 
says  that  the  island  is  subject  to  earthquakes ; and 
the  fall  of  a school-house  recorded  by  Herodotus 
(vi.  27)  may  have  been  owing  to  an  earthquake. 
(Sueton.  Tib.  8.) 

The  town  or  the  island  of  Chios  was  one  of  the 
places  that  claimed  to  be  the  birth-place  of  Homer, 
and  the  natives  show  a place  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island,  at  some  distance  from  the  town,  which 
they  call  Homer’s  school.  Chandler  supposed  the 
place  to  have  been  a temple  of  Cybele,  open  at  the 
top,  and  situated  on  the  summit  of  a rock.  It  is  of 
an  oval  form,  and  in  the  centre  was  the  figure  of  the 
goddess,  which  wanted  the  head  and  arm  when 
Chandler  saw  it.  She  was  represented  sitting,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  chair,  and  also  behind,  was  the 
figure  of  a lion.  Pound  the  inside  is  a kind  of  seat. 
Pococke  changed  the  goddess  into  Homer,  and  the 
two  lions  on  the  sides  of  the  chair  into  Muses.  It  is 
a rude  piece  of  workmanship,  perhaps  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  cut  in  the  rock  (Chandler,  c.  16,  and 
the  note  in  the  French  edition).  The  distinguished 
natives  of  Chios  were  Ion,  the  tragic  writer,  Theo- 
pompus,  the  historian,  and  the  sophist  Theocritus. 
(Strabo.)  AlsoJ  Metrodorus,  and  the  geographer 
Scymnus. 

The  chief  town  of  Chios,  as  already  observed,  had 
the  name  of  Chios,  though  Strabo  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  city,  but  the  passage  is  probably 
corrupt.  (See  Groskurd’s  note,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.)  It  was 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  and  is  now  named  Scio, 
though  it  seems  to  be  called  Kastro  in  some  maps. 
The  city  and  its  environs  are  like  Genoa  and  its 
territory  in  miniature.  Some  authorities  (Dionys. 
Perieg.  535)  place  it  at  the  foot  of  Pellenaeus,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  name  as  Strabo’s  Pelinaeus. 
Probably  the  name  of  the  high  range  of  Pelinaeus 
may  have  extended  as  far  south  as  the  town  of 
Chios.  Chandler  could  not  see  either  stadium, 
odeum  or  theatre,  the  usual  accompaniments  of  every 
Greek  town,  and  we  know  that  Chios  had  a theatre. 
As  there  was  a marble  quarry  in  the  vicinity,  there 
was  abundance  of  building  materials.  The  stones  of 
the  old  Greek  town  have,  doubtless,  been  used  for 
building  the  modern  town,  for  marbles  and  bas- 
reliefs  are  seen  in  the  walls  of  the  town  and  of  the 
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houses.  On  the  east  side  of  the  island  was  a town 
Delphinium,  in  a strong  position,  with  harbours,  and 
not  far  from  Chios  (Thuc.  viii.  38  ; Xen.  Hell. 
i.  5.  § 15).  The  modern  site  is  indicated  by  the 
name  Delphino.  Bolissus  (Thuc.  viii.  24)  is  Fo- 
lisso  on  the  NW.  coast,  south  of  Cape  S.  Nicolo. 
Stephanus  (s.  v.  BoKiaads)  has  made  a mistake  in 
placing  it  in  Aeolis,  though  he  quotes  Thucydides 
(ev  0780^),  and  says  that  the  historian  calls  it 
Boliscus.  Thucydides  (viii.  24)  also  mentions  a 
place  called  Leuconium  (^AevKwuLov'),  the  site  of 
which  does  not  appear  to  be  known.  Cardamyle, 
also  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  24),  as  a place 
where  the  Athenians  landed  to  attack  the  people  of 
Chios,  is  Khardamli,  a little  distance  from  the  NE. 
coast  of  the  island.  According  to  Thevenot  there  is 
a good  harbour  at  Cardamila,  as  he  writes  it,  which 
he  places  two  miles  from  the  coast.  The  country 
round  Cardamyle  is  fertile,  abounds  in  springs,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The 
situation  of  Caucasa  (Herod,  v.  33),  and  Polichne 
(Herod,  vi.  26),  are  not  determined.  Caucasa  was 
probably  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  The  situ- 
ation of  the  place  called  Coela  (t«  Ko?A.a,  Herod, 
vi.  26)  is  uncertain. 

The  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  island  were  Pelasgi, 
according  to  one  tradition  (Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg. 
533);  and  Strabo  aifirms  (p.  621)  that  the  Chians 
considered  the  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  as  “ their 
settlers,”  which,  if  it  has  any  exact  meaning,  is  a 
statement  that  they  were  descendants  of  Thessalian 
Pelasgi.  In  another  passage  (p.  632)  he  gives  the 
statement  of  Pherecydes,  that  Leleges  originally 
possessed  the  Ionian  coast  north  of  Ephesus,  as  far 
as  Phocaea,  Chios,  and  Samus,  by  which  is  perhaps 
meant  that  Leleges  occupied  Chios,  from  which  they 
were  ejected  by  the  lones.  Ion,  a native  of  Chios, 
following,  we  may  suppose,  local  tradition,  knew  of  no 
inhabitants  of  Chios  before  the  three  sons  of  Posei- 
don, who  were  born  in  the  island : then  came  Oeno- 
pion  and  his  sons  from  Crete,  who  were  followed  by 
Carians,  and  Abantes  from  Euboea.  Other  settlers 
came  from  Histiaea  in  Euboea  under  Amphiclus. 
Hector,  the  fourth  in  descent  from  Amphiclus, 
fought  with  the  Abantes  and  Carians,  killed  some 
of  them,  and  made  terms  with  the  rest  for  their 
quitting  the  island.  Things  being  settled,  it  came 
into  Hector’s  mind  that  the  people  of  Chios  ought  to 
join  the  lonians  in  their  religious  festival  at  Pan- 
ionium. (Paus.  vii.  4.  § 8.)  But  Ion,  as  Pausanias 
observes,  has  not  said  how  the  Chians  came  to  be 
included  in  the  Ionian  confederation.  Chios  is  enu-  , 
merated  by  Herodotus  (i.  18, 142)  among  the  insular 
states  of  the  Ionian  confederation,  and  as  having  the 
same  peculiar  dialect  or  variety  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage as  the  people  of  Erythrae  on  the  opposite 
mainland.  At  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Ionia  by 
Cyrus  (b.  c.  546),  the  Chians  were  protected  by 
their  insular  position,  for  the  Persians  at  that  time 
had  no  navy.  They  obtained  from  the  Persians  at  • 
that  time  a grant  of  the  Atameus  [Atarneus], 
for  delivering  up  to  them  Pactyes,  a Lydian. 

The  Chians  joined  the  rest  of  the  lonians  in  the 
revolt  against  the  Persians  (b.  c.  499),  and  they  had 
100  ships  in  the  great  sea-fight  off  Miletus.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  confederates,  the  Persians  landed  in 
Chios,  burnt  the  cities  and  temples,  and  carried  off 
all  the  most  beautiful  girls  (Herod,  vi.  8,  32).  When 
Xerxes  (b.  c.  480)  invaded  Greece,  the  lonians  had . 
100  ships  in  the  Persian  navy,  but  it  is  not  said 
which  states  supplied  them.  (Herod,  vii.  94.) 
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The  island  was  afterwards  in  alliance  with  Athens 
(Thucyd.  i.  116);  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war,  the  Chians  were  still  the  allies 
or  subjects  of  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  9.)  At  the 
close  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  war,  they  fell  under 
suspicion  of  intending  to  desert  the  Athenians,  and 
they,  that  is,  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Chios, 
were  compelled  to  pull  down  “ their  new  wall.” 
(Thuc.  iv.  51.)  A few  years  afterwards  (b.c.  41 2) 
they  did  revolt.  (Thuc.  viii.  14 — 61.)  The  Athe- 
nians landing  at  Bolissus  and  Cardamyle,  defeated 
the  Chians  and  destroyed  both  these  places.  Again, 
the  Chians  were  defeated  at  Phanae  and  at  Leu- 
conium,  and  being  unable  to  resist,  they  shut  them- 
selves up  in  their  city,  while  the  Athenians  wasted 
their  beautiful  and  well  cultivated  island,  which  had 
suffered  no  calamity  since  the  Persian  invasion.  The 
Athenians  then  occupied  Delphinium,  which  was  not 
far  from  the  city  of  Chios.  During  the  siege,  many 
of  the  slaves  of  the  Chians  made  their  escape,  for 
the  city  possessed  more  slaves  than  any  other  Greek 
city  except  Lacedaemon.  (Thuc.  viii.  40.)  Their 
slaves  were  not  the  subjugated  old  inhabitants  of 
the  island,  but  barbarians  whom  they  bought.  Being 
at  last  closely  invested  by  the  Athenians,  both  on 
the  land  side  and  by  sea,  the  Chians  suffered  from 
famine.  The  town  however  was  not  taken,  for  the 
Athenians  had  plenty  to  look  after  in  other  quarters. 
The  Athenians  recovered  Chios  at  a later  period, 
but  it  again  revolted,  and  during  the  Social  War, 
the  Athenians  again  besieged  Chios  (b.c.  357),  and 
Chabrias,  one  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  lost  his 
life  there. 

The  subsequent  history  of  Chios  consists  only  of  a 
few  disconnected  facts,  but  as  they  sent  ambassadors 
to  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  Ptolemy  king  of 
Egypt,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians  to  put  an 
end  to  the  war  between  king  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
lians(B.c.  208),  we  may  infer  that  they  maintained 
at  that  time  an  independent  position.  (Liv.  xxvii. 
30  ; comp.  Polyb.  v.  24.)  It-  appears  from  Appian 
{Placed.  3)  that  Philip  took  Chios,  the  town  pro- 
bably, in  B.c.  201,  about  the  same  time  that  he 
ravaged  the  Peraea  of  the  Rhodians.  In  the  war  of 
the  Romans  with  Antiochus  (b.c.  190),  the  Romans 
used  Chios  as  a depot  for  their  supplies  from  Italy 
(Liv.  xxxvii.  27),  at  which  time  the  coast  of  Chios 
was  plundered  by  pirates,  who  carried  off  an  immense, 
booty.  The  Romans  rewarded  the  Chians  for  their 
fidelity  in  this  war  with  a grant  of  land  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
39),  but  we  are  not  told  where  the  land  was.  (Polyb. 
xxii.  27.)  The  Chians  were  the  allies  of  Mithrida- 
tes  in  a sea-fight  against  the  Rhodians  (App.  Mithr. 
25);  but  as  the  king  soon  after  suspected  them  of 
favouring  the  Romans,  he  sent  Zenobius  (b.  c.  86) 
there  to  demand  the  surrender  of  their  arms,  and  the 
children  of  the  chief  persons  as  hostages.  The  Chians, 
being  unable  to  resist,  for  Zenobius  had  come  on  them 
unexpectedly  with  a large  force,  complied  with  both 
demands.  A letter  from  Mithridates  demanded  of 
them  2000  talents,  which  the  people  raised  by  taking 
the  valuable  things  from  the  temples,  and  the  orna- 
ments of  the  women.  Zenobius,  pretending  that  the 
tale  was  incomplete,  summoned  the  Chians  to  the 
theatre,  and  drove  them  thence  under  the  terror  of 
the  bare  sword  down  to  his  ships  in  the  harbour,  and 
carried  them  off  to  the  Black  Sea.  (Appian.  Mithr 
46.)  Part  of  them  were  hospitably  received  by  the 
Heracleots  of  Bithynia,  as  the  ships  were  sailing  past 
their  town,  and  entertained  till  they  could  return 
home.  It  appears  from  Appian,  that  at  the  time 
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when  Mithridates  handled  the  Chians  so  roughly, 
Romans  had  settled  in  the  island,  probably  in  the 
usual  way,  as  “ negotiatores.”  When  Sulla  (b.c. 
84)  had  compelled  Mithridates  to  accept  his  terms, 
he  treated  in  a friendly  way  the  Chians  and  others 
who  had  been  allies  with  the  Romans,  or  had  suf- 
fered in  the  war,  declared  them  free  (Liberi),  and 
allies  and  Socii  of  the  Roman  people.  Cicero  and 
Pliny  speak  of  Chios  as  Libera,  which  term  signifies 
a certain  amount  of  self-government  under  the  Ro- 
man dominion,  and  a less  direct  subjection  to  the 
governor  of  a province.  Chios  was  one  of  the  places 
from  which  Verres  carried  off  some  statues.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  included  in  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Asia ; and  indeed  if  the  terai  “ libera  ” ap- 
plied to  the  whole  island,  it  would  not  be  under  a 
Roman  governor.  At  a later  period,  Chios  was  one 
of  the  islands  included  in  the  Insularum  Provincia, 
a province  which  seems  to  have  been  established  by 
Vespasian. 

The  modem  history  of  Scio  is  a repetition  of  old 
calamities.  In  the  early  part  of  the  14th  century, 
the  Turks  took  the  city  of  Chios  and  massacred  the 
people.  In  1346,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ge- 
noese, who  kept  it  for  nearly  two  centuries  and  a 
half,  when  the  Turks  took  it  from  them.  The  con- 
dition of  the  people  under  Turkish  rule  was  on  the 
whole  very  favourable,  and  the  island  was  in  a pros- 
perous condition  till  1822,  w’hen  the  Chiots  joined 
in  the  insurrection  against  the  Turks,  or,  as  it  ap- 
pears, were  driven  into  it  by  some  Samiotes  and  other 
Greeks.  The  Turks  came  with  a pow'erful  fleet,  and 
slaughtered  the  people  without  mercy.  The  women 
and  children  were  made  slaves,  and  the  town  was 
burnt.  This  terrible  and  brutal  devastation,  which 
made  a frightful  desert  of  a wnll  cultivated  countiy, 
and  a rain  of  a town  of  near  30,000  inhabitants, 
gives  us  a more  lively  image  of  the  sufferings  of  this 
unlucky  island  twenty-three  centuries  before,  when 
the  barbarous  Persians  ravaged  it.  The  small  islands 
Oenussae  belonged  to  Chios.  [Oenussae.]  [G.L.? 
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CHLORUS,  a river  of  Cilicia  Campestris,  which 
Pliny  (v.  27)  mentions  between  the  towns  of  Issus 
and  Aegae.  [G.  L.] 

CHOANA  (XdoJ'a,  Ptol,  vi.  2.  § 14),  a place  in 
Media.  Forbiger  suggests  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Xavwv,  a place  mentioned  by  Diodorus 
(ii.  13)  as  one  of  those  where  Semiramis  was  in  the 
habit  of  dwelling.  It  is  probably  represented  by  the 
modem  Kan,  or  Kum.  [V.] 

CHOARE'NE  (Xoaprivij,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1 ; Xw- 
pt\v-r],  Strab.  xi.  p,  514;  Isid.  Charac.;  Choara,  Plin. 
vi.  15.  s.  17),  a district  of  Partbia  immediately  ad- 
joining the  Caspian  Gates.  It  was  a plain  country, 
and  had  a town  in  it  called  Apameia  Rhagiana 
[Apameia,  No.  6],  and  two  smaller  towns.  Calliope 
and  Issatis.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 

2.  A district  of  Ariana,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  725),  who  describes  it  as  nearest  to  India  of 
all  the  countries  which  the  Parthians  had  subdued. 
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It  is  clearly  a different  district  from  the  one  in  Media, 
and  ought  most  probably  to  be  sought  for  south  of 
tlie  Paropamisus,  as  it  is  stated  that  Craterus  passed 
through  it  in  his  march  through  Arachosia  into 
Carmania.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that  the  name  is 
connected  with  the  Indian  Ghaur  or  Ghor,  though 
it  is  true  that  it  is  not  generally  safe  to  trust  a mere 
aflSnity  of  names.  [V.] 

CHOASPES  (Xoa<r7T7js),  a river  of  Susiana 
which  rising  among  the  Laristan  mountains,  and 
after  passing  the  tov\Ti  of  Susa,  flowed  into  the 
Tigris,  a little  below  the  junction  of  the  latter  river 
with  the  Euphrates. 

The  indistinctness  of  the  ancient  descriptions  has 
led  to  some  confusion  between  this  river  and  the 
Eulaeus,  which,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a 
degree  of  latitude,  flows  nearly  parallel  with  it  into 
the  Tigris.  Yet  the  com'se  of  the  Choaspes  is,  on 
the  whole,  clearly  made  out,  and  it  can  hardly  have 
been  the  same  as  the  Eulaeus,  though  this  was  at 
one  time  the  opinion  of  geographers.  Herodotus 
(i.  188,  V.  52)  and  Strabo  (i.  p.  46)  distinctly  state 
that  the  town  of  Susa  was  on  the  Choaspes,  and 
Polycletus  (ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  728)  and  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
s.  31)  speak  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus  as  dif- 
ferent rivers,  though  the  latter  states  it  was  the 
Eulaeus  on  which  Susa  was  situated.  On  the  other 
hand,  Pliny  (1.  c.)  tells  the  same  story  of  the  Eu- 
laeus which  Her^otus  (i.  188)  has  given  to  the 
Choaspes,  viz.,  that  the  King  of  Persia  was  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  the  water  of  this  river  only.  From 
the  agreement  of  the  description  of  these  two  rivers, 
it  has  been  conjectured  by  some  that  the  Choaspes 
was  the  Persian  name,  and  Ulai  (^Dan.  viii.  8) 
(whence  Eulaeus)  the  Chaldaean  appellation.  The 
difference  and  the  similarity  of  these  accounts  may 
perhaps  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  are 
two  considerable  rivers  which  unite  at  Bund-i^Kir, 
a little  above  Ahwaz,  and  form  the  ancient  Pasi- 
tigris  and  modern  Karun.  Of  these  the  western 
flows  near,  though  not  actually  beside,  the  ruins  of 
Sus  (Susa),  and  is  called  the  Dizful  river;  the  east- 
ern passes  Shuster,  and  is  called  the  Karun,  or  river 
of  Shtister.  It  is  probable  that  the  former  was  some- 
times supposed  to  be  the  Choaspes,  though  its  cor- 
rect name  was  the  Coprates,  and  the  latter  the 
Eulaeus ; while,  from  the  fact  of  their  uniting  about 
25  miles  below  Susa,  what  was  strictly  true  of  the 
one,  came  with  less  accuracy  to  be  applied  to  the 
other.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  the  Karun  does 
represent  the  ancient  Eulaeus,  and  the  Kerkhah  the 
old  Choaspes.  At  present  the  main  stream  of  the 
Karun  is  united  with  the  Tigris  by  a canal  called 
Haffar,  near  Mohammerah,  but  anciently  it  had  a 
course  direct  to  the  sea.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
Ptolemy  only  mentions  the  Eulaeus.  (Map  to  Raw- 
linson’s  March  from  Zohdb  to  Khuzistdn,  mJoum. 
R.  G.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  p.  1 1 6.)  [V.] 

CHOASPES  FL.,  in  India.  [Cophen,] 
CHOATRAS  (Xoarpas,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 1 ; Plin.  v. 
27),  a mountain  range  on  the  borders  of  Media  and 
Assyria.  It  is  part  of  the  outlying  ranges  of  the 
great  chain  of  Taurus,  with  which  it  is  connected  on 
the  N.  To  the  S.  and  SE.  the  chain  is  continued 
under  the  names  of  M.  Zagrus  and  Parachoatras.  It 
was  part  of  the  mountains  of  modem  Kurdistan. 
In  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  the  name  is  called  Cha- 
boras.  [V.] 

CHOATRES,  a nver  of  Parthia,  mentioned  by 
Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  not  possible  to  determine 
which  of  many  small  streams  he  may  have  intended, 
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but  it  is  probable  that  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  M.  Choatras.  Parthia  has  no  river  of  any 
magnitude.  [V.] 

CHOE'RADES.  [Pharnacia.] 
CHOE'RADES(Xoipd5esj/7}croi),twosmall  islands 
lying  off  the  harbour  of  Tarentum,  about  four  miles 
from  its  entrance:  they  are  now  called  the  Isole  di 
S.  Pietro  e S.  Paolo.  As  their  name  imports,  they 
are  little  more  than  low  rocks  rising  out  of  the  sea, 
but  must  have  afforded  a place  of  anchorage,  as 
Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Athenian  generals, 
Demosthenes  and  Eurymedon,  touched  there  on  their 
way  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  413),  and  took  on  board  some 
Messapian  auxiliaries  (Thuc.  Adi.  33).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHOE'REAE  (Xotpeat),  a place  in  Euboea,  only 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (vi.  101),  appears  to  have 
been  situated  between  Tamynae  and  the  island  Ae- 
gilia.  Cramer  supposes  Choereae  to  be  the  islets 
named  Kavalleri  in  modern  maps. 

CHOES  FL.  [Cophen.] 

CHOLARGUS,  a demus  of  Attica  of  uncertain 
site.  [See  p.  336.] 

CHOLLEIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  331,  a.] 
CHOLON  TEICHOS  {Xu>\hv  r^ixos  : Eth.  X«- 
AoretxtTTjs),  a city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Apol- 
lonius in  his  Carica.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  [G.  L.] 

CHOMA  (Xw/ia),  a place  in  the  interior  of 
Lycia,  according  to  Pliny  (v.  27),  on  a river  Aedesa. 
Ptolemy  (v.  3)  makes  Choma  one  of  the  four  cities 
of  the  Milyas,  and  places  it  near  Candyba. 
CHONAE.  [CoLossAE.] 

CHONE,  CHO'NIA.  [Chones.] 

CHONPiS  (Xdipes),  a people  of  Southern  Italy, 
who  inhabited  a part  of  the  countries  afterwards 
known  as  Lucania  and  Bruttium,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Tarentine  Gulf.  It  appears  certain  that  they 
were  of  the  same  race  with  the  Oenotrians,  and  like 
them  of  Pelasgic  origin.  Aristotle  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  Chones  were  an  Oenptrian  race  (^Pol.  vii.  9), 
and  Strabo  (quoting  from  Antiochus)  repeats  the 
statement,  adding  that  they  were  a more  civilized 
race  than  the  other  Oenotrians.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 
He  describes  them  as  occupying  the  tract  about  l\Ie- 
tapontum  and  Siris;  and  Aristotle  also,  as  well  as 
Lycophron,  place  them  in  the  fertile  district  of  the 
Siritis.  (Arist.  1.  c.  where  it  seems  certain  that  we 
should  read  'Zipiriv  for  'Xvpriv,  Lycophr.  Alex.  983.) 
* Strabo  also  in  another  passage  (vi.  p.  264)  represents 
the  lonians,  who  established  themselves  at  Siris  as 
wresting  that  city  from  the  Chones,  and  speaks  of 
Rhodian  settlers  as  establishing  themselves  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sybaris  in  Chonia  (xiv.  p.  654). 
But  it  seems  clear  that  the  name  was  used  also  in 
a much  wider  signification,  as  the  city  of  Chone, 
which,  according  to  Apollodorus,  gave  name  to  the 
nation,  was  placed  near  the  promontory  of  Crimisa, 
in  Bnittium.  (Apollod.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  254.)  The 
existence,  however,  of  a city  of  the  name  at  all  is 
very  uncertain : Antiochus  says  that  the  land  of  the 
Chones  was  named  Chone,  for  which  Strabo  and 
Lycophron  use  the  more  ordinary  form  Chonia. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  654;  Lycophr.  Z.  c.)  It  seems  clear 
on  the  whole,  that  the  name  was  applied  more  or  less 
extensively  to  the  tribe  that  dwelt  on  the  western 
shores  of  the  Tarentine  Gulf,  from  the  Lacinian  pro- 
montory to  the  neighbourhood  of  Metapontum : and 
that  as  they  were  of  close  kindred  with  the  Oeno- 
trians, they  were  sometimes  distinguished  from  them, 
sometimes  included  under  the  same  appellation.  The 
name  is  evidently  closely  connected  with  that  of  tlie 
Chaones  in  Epeirus,  and  this  resemblance  tends  to 
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confirm  the  fact  (attested  by  many  other  arguments) 
that  both  tribes  were  of  Pelasgic  origin,  and  related 
by  close  afiinity  of  race.  This  point  is  more  fully 
discussed  under  Oenotria,  [E.  H.  B.] 

CHORA,  or  CORA,  a place  in  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvi.  2)  as  being  on 
Julian’s  route  from  Augustodunum  {Autun)  to  Au- 
tosiodurum,  that  is,  Autissiodurum  (^Auxerre).  This 
indicates  the  Roman  road  from  Autun  to  Avacerre^ 
for  the  road  mentioned  by  Ammianus  went  “ per 
Sedelaucum  et  Choram.”  Sedelaucum  is  the  Sido- 
locum  (Saulieu)  of  the  Itin.  Chora  is  therefore 
between  Savlieu  and  Auxerre  ; and  the  river  Cure, 
a branch  of  the  Yonne,  runs  in  tJie  general  direction 
of  the  road  from  Autwn  to  Auxerre.  The  next 
station  on  the  road  to  Saulieu  is  Aballo  (^Avallon). 
D’Anville  finds  a place  called  Cure  on  the  river  Cure, 
between  Avallon  and  Auxerre,  which  he  supposes  to 
be  Chora.  Others  fix  Chora  at  La  Ville  Auxerre, 
near  St.  More,  which  is  also  between  Avallon  and 
Auxerre  (H. Vales,  ad  Amm.  Marc.  xvi.  2 ; D’Anville, 
Notice,  &c.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.,  <^c.  vol.  i.  p.  411, 
vol.  ii.  p.  351).  [G.  L.] 

CHORA'SMII  (XwpdafMoi,  Her.  iii.  93,  117; 
Strab.  xi.  p.  513;  Dionys.  Per.  x.  746;  Arrian,  iv. 
15 ; Curt.  vii.  4,  viii.  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Ptol.  vi.  12. 
§ 4 ; Plin.  vi.  1 6),  an  extensive  tribe  of  Sogdiana, 
now  represented  by  Khawarezm,  in  the  desert  coun- 
tiy  of  Khiva,  on  the  banks  of  the  Gihon.  The 
name  is  not  always  written  exactly  the  same : thus 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  513)  called  the  people  Chorasmusini, 
which  is  probably  an  error;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ptolemy  they  are  called  Choramnii.  They  appear 
to  have  been  of  a Scythian  stock,  and  are  coupled  by 
ancient  authors  with  the  Daae,  Massagetae,  and 
Soghdi.  Stephanus,  on  the  authority  of  Hecataeus, 
states  that  there  was  also  a city  called  Chorasmia, 
of  which  the  Chorasmii  were  the  inhabitants.  [V.] 
CHORAZIN  (Xopa^iu),  mentioned  only  in  St. 
IMatthew  (xi.  26),  and  the  parallel  passage  in  St. 
Luke  (x.  13)  in  our  Lord’s  denunciation.  This  site 
had  strangely  baffled  the  inquiries  of  travellers 
(Lord  Lindsay’s  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  91 ; Robinson, 
B.  R.  vol.  iii.  p.  295),  until  it  was  recovered  and 
identified  by  the  writer  and  a friend  in  1842.  In 
the  hills  on  the  north  of  the  Sea  of  Tiberias,  about 
two  miles  north-west  of  Capernaum  (Tell~Hum)  is 
a ruined  site  still  called  by  the  Bedouins  who  pasture 
it  Gerazi  ; in  a small  plain  to  the  east  of  the 
ruins  is  a fountain  called  by  the  same  name.  It  is 
utterly  desolate ; a fragment  of  a shaft  of  a marble 
column  alone  standing  in  the  midst  of  universal 
ruin.  [G.  W.] 

CHORI  (Xopi),  Xopt,  Const.  Porph.  Be  Adm.  Imp. 
c.  44),  a district  of  Armenia,  situated  on  the  NW. 
bank  of  the  lake  of  Van  ; if  it  be  identified  with  the 
Canton  of  Khorkkhorhounikh,  which  belonged  to  a 
race  of  princes  very  celebrated  in  the  history  of 
Armenia.  (St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i. 
p.  100.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORSEUS  (Xopcreos,  Ptol.  v.  16.  § 1),  a river 
of  Palestine,  which  formed  the  boundary  between 
that  country  and  Phoenicia,  and  fell  into  the  sea 
between  Dora  and  Caesarea  Stratonis,  now  the  Co- 
radsche  (Von  Raumer,  Palestina,  p.  53 ; Pococke, 
Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  58),  a name  which  does  not  occur 
in  the  maps,  but  is  probably  a mountain  stream 
which  flows  only  in  winter.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZANE,  CHOEZIANE'NE  (XopCdun,  Pro- 
cop. Aed.  33  ; Xop^Lavrjvr),  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  24), 
a district  of  Armenia,  which  Forbiger  (vol.  ii,  p.  601) 
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identifies  with  the  Acilisene  (’AwiAurTyv^)  of 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  528,  530),  which  lay  between  the 
N.  and  S.  arm  of  the  Euphrates  and  on  the  boun- 
daries of  Cappadocia,  and  which  on  account  of  the 
worship  of  the  goddess  Anahid  so  prevalent  in  that 
district,  is  undoubtedly  the  same  as  the  Anaitis,  or 
Anaitica  of  Pliny  (v.  24.  § 20),  The  plain  of 
Erzingdn  now  represents  this  district.  (Ritter,  Erd- 
kunde,  vol.  x.  pp.73,  81,  550, 576,  774,  796;  Jouim. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  201.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHORZE'NE  (Xop^Tfr-q,  Strab.  xi.  p.  528),  a 
mountainous  district,  situated  to  the  NW.  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  which  had  originally  belonged  to 
the  Iberians.  (St.  Martin,  Append.,  to  Le  Beau,  Bos 
Empire,  vol.  xv.  p.  491.)  The  capital  of  this  dis- 
trict was  the  town  which  appears  after  the  10th 
century  imder  the  name  of  Kars  (Kctps,  Const. 
Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  44),  and  was  well  known 
as  the  residence  of  the  Bagratid  princes  from  a.  d. 
928 — 961.  In  a.  d.  1064  the  last  of  these 
princes  gave  up  the  district  to  Constantine  Ducas  in 
exchange  for  a principality  in  Armenia  Minor  (St. 
Martin,  Mem.  sum  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  375).  The 
province  has  ever  since  retained  the  name  of  Kars. 
The  snow  fell  to  such  depth  in  this  mountain  tract, 
that  Strabo  (1.  c.)  speaks  of  whole  caravans  of  tra- 
vellers being  buried  in  the  drifts,  and  having  to  be 
dug  out.  The  same  author  (1.  c.)  describes  a curious 
kind  of  snow- worm  which  was  found  here.  Mr.  Brant 
in  ascending  the  Sapdn  Tdgh  was  told  by  his  Kurd 
guides  that  they  had  seen  this  animal ; one  of  them 
went  to  a pool  of  melted  snow  to  procure  a specimen, 
but  did  not  succeed  in  the  attempt.  (Joum.  Geog. 
Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  410 ; Ritter,  Erdkumde,  vol.  x.  p.  423, 
foil.)  [E.  B.  J.]  . 

CHRENDI.  [Charinda.] 

CHRETES  (XpeTT/v),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of 
Africa,  a little  S.  of  Cerne  (Hanno,  p.  3),  on  the 
pAsition  of  which  its  identification  of  course  depends. 
According  to  Rennell’s  view,  it  must  be  the  river  St. 
John  ; but  those  who  place  Cerne  in  the  bay  of 
Agadir  identify  the  Chretes  with  the  Wadi  Sus,  the 
Subus  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

CHRISTO'POLIS  (XpuTTSiroXts'),  a town  of  Ma- 
cedonia, situated  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  mentioned  by 
the  writers  of  the  Lower  Empire  (Georg.  Acrop.  c. 
43 ; Niceph.  Greg.  xiii.  1 . § 1 , xiii.  5.  § 1),  which  some 
have  supposed  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Datum, 
but  should  more  properly  be  identified  with  Acon- 
tisma.  [Acontisma.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CHRONOS  or  CHRONIUS  FL.  [Sarmatia 
Europaea.] 

CHRYSA  (Xpdarrj,  Xpycra  ; Eth.  Xpvaevs). 
Stephanus  (s.  v.)  has  a list  of  various  places  so 
called.  He  does  not  decide  which  is  the  Chrysa  of 
Homer  (II.  i.  37,  390,  431).  He  mentions  a Chrysa 
on  the  Hellespont,  between  Ophiynium  and  Abydus. 
Phny  (v.  30)  mentions  Chryse,  a town  of  Aeolis,  as 
no  longer  existing  in  his  time.  He  also  mentions  a 
Chryse  in  the  Troad,  and  apparently  places  it  north 
of  the  promontory  Lectum,  and  on  the  coast.  He 
says  that  Chrysa  did  not  exist,  but  the  temple  of 
Smintheus  remained;  that  is,  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Smintheus.  The  name  Smitheus,  not  Smintheus, 
appears  on  a coin  of  Alexandria  of  Troas  (Harduin’s 
note  on  Plin.  v.  30).  The  Table  places  “ Smyn- 
thium”  between  Alexandria  and  Assus,  and  4 
miles  south  of  Alexandria.  Strabo  (p.  604)  places 
Chrysa  on  a hill,  and  he  mentions  the  temple  of 
Smintheus,  and  speaks  of  a symbol,  which  recorded 
the  etymon  of  the  name,  the  mouse  which  lay  at 
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the  foot  of  the  wooden  figure,  the  work  of  Scopas. 
According  to  an  old  story,  Apollo  had  his  name 
Smintheus,  as  being  the  mouse  destroyer  ; for 
Sminthus  signified  “mouse,”  according  to  Apion. 
Strabo  (p.  612)  has  an  argument  to  show  that  the 
Chrysa  of  the  Iliad  was  not  the  Chrysa  near  Alex- 
andria, but  the  other  place  of  the  same  name  in  the 
plain  of  Thebe,  or  the  Adramyttene.  He  says  that 
this  Chrysa  was  on  the  sea,  and  had  a port,  and  a 
temple  of  Smintheus,  but  that  it  was  deserted  in 
his  time,  and  the  temple  was  transferred  to  the 
other  Chrysa.  There  is,  however,  little  weight  in 
Strabo’s  argument,  nor  is  the  matter  worth  dis- 
cussion. [G.  L.] 

CHRYSA'ORIS  (Xpvcraopis : Eth.Xpv(raopeis'),a, 
town  of  Caria,  afterwards  called  Idrias.  According 
to  Apollonius,  in  his  Carica  (Steph.  B.  s.  u.),  it  was 
the  first  city  of  those  founded  by  the  Lycians.  Ac- 
cording to  Epaphroditus,  all  Caria  was  called  Chry- 
saoris.  Herodotus  (v.  118)  mentions  a district  in 
Caria,  named  Idrias,  in  which  the  Marsyas  of  Caria 
had  its  source.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  Antio- 
chus  built  his  city  Stratoniceia  at  or  near  the  site  of 
this  old  town  Chrysaoris  or  Idrias.  [G.  L.] 
CHRYSAO'RIUM.  [Caria;  Stratoniceia.] 
CHRYSAS  (Xpvaas'),  a river  of  Sicily  which  rises 
in  the  Heraean  mountains,  not  far  from  the  modern 
t<»wn  of  Gangi,  and  after  flowing  through  the  territory 
of  Assorus,  where  its  tutelary  divinity  was  wor- 
shipped with  peculiar  honours  [Assorus],  and  after- 
wards through  that  of  Agyrium,  joins  the  river  Sy- 
maethus  about  20  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is  now 
called  the  Dittaino.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44 ; Diod.  xiv. 
95  ; Vib.  Sequest.  p.  8;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  229;  Cluver. 
5ici7.  p.325.)  [E.H.B.] 

CHRYSE.  [Lemnos.] 

CHRYSE  REGIO.  [India.] 

CHRYSIPPA  (ra  Xpvannra:  Eih.  Xpvannrapds, 
Xpua-iinrevs),  a city  of  Cilicia,  named  from  the 
founder  Chrysippus  (Steph.  s.  v.  Xpvannra).  [G.L.] 
CHRYSOANA  FL.  [India.] 
CHRYSO'CERAS  (KpvadKepas),  i.  e.  the  golden 
horn,  a promontory  near  Constantinople,  part  of 
which  was  occupied  by  the  ancient  city  of  Byzan- 
tium. (Plin.  iv.  18,  ix.  20;  Solin.  10;  Mari.  Cap. 
vi.  p.  212.)  [L*  S.] 

CHRYSO'POLIS  (XpuaSiroKis:  Eth.  XpvaoTro- 
\irris : Scutari),  “ in  Bithynia,  near  Chalcedon,  on 
the  right  to  one  who  is  sailing  upwards,”  that  is, 
from  the  Propontis  into  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
(Steph.  s.  V.  XpvadiroMs)  It  belonged  to  the  Chal- 
cedonians.  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  in  his  Anaplus 
of  the  Bosporus,  says  that  it  was  called  Chrysopolis 
either  because  the  Persians  made  it  the  place  of 
deposit  for  the  gold  which  they  collected  from  the 
cities,  or  from  Chryses,  a son  of  Agamemnon  and 
Chryseis.  Polybius  (iv.  44)  says  that  those  who 
intend  to  cross  from  Chalcedon  to  Byzantium  cannot 
make  a straight  course  on  account  of  the  current 
which  comes  down  the  Bosporus,  but  they  make  an 
©blique  course  to  the  promontory  Bus,  and  the  place 
called  Chrysopolis,  which  the  Athenians  having 
seized  by  the  advice  of  Alcibiades,  set  the  first  ex- 
ample of  levying  tolls  on  vessels  bound  for  the  Pon- 
tus ; and  those  which  sailed  out  of  it  too.  (Diodor. 
jiiii.64.)  Pliny  (v.  32)  says  of  Chrysopolis,  “ fuit.” 
[Chalcedon.]  [G.  L.] 

C HKY  SO'RRHOAS.  [Colchis.] 
CHKYSO'RRHOAS.  [Mastaura.] 
CHRYSO'RRHOAS.  FTkcezen.] 

CHUNI.  [Hunnl] 
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CHITS  (Xovs,  LXX.),  mentioned  only  in  the 
book  of  Judith  (vii.  18),  where  Ekrehel  is  said  to 
be  “ near  Chus,  which  is  at  the  torrent  (i.  e.  the 
valley)  of  Mochmur.”  These  localities  were  identified 
by  Dr.  Schultz  in  1847,  to  the  east  of  the  road  be- 
tween Nablus  and  Jerusalem.  “ Leaving  Turinus 
Aya,  I went  by  Seiloon  and  Kariyoot,  and  Jalood, 
and  Joorish,  to  ATcrohah.  Akrabah  is  marked 
nearly  in  the  right  place  on  Robinson’s  Map,  but  it 
is  a large  village,  looking  very  much  like  a town, 
not  a ruin.  Between  Joorish  and  Akrabah,  but 
nearer  to  the  former,  is  a valley  running  from  east 
to  west  called  Wady  Makh  Fooriyeh.  Akrabah 
lies  north  of  Joorish,  the  two  places  in  sight  of  each 
other.  Here  I think  you  have  the  Ekrebel  of  the 
book  of  Judith,  near  Khoos  at  the  Wady  (Xei- 
(xappos)  Mokhmoor;  and  Khoos  (Xovs)  must  be  cor- 
rected into  Xovpis.”  (Schultz’s  Letter  in  Williams’s 
Holy  City,  vol.  i.  Appendix  2.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

CHYTRIUM,  CHYTRUM.  [Clazomenae.] 
CHYTRUS,  CHYTRI  (XiiTpos, Ptol.  v.  14.  § 6; 
Xxnpot,  Steph.  B. , Suid. ; Xodpoi,  Hierocl. ; Kvdepeia, 
Const.  Porph.  Ee  Them.  i.  39 ; Chytri,  Plin. ; Citari, 
Pent.  Tab. : Eth.  Xvrpios : Chytria),  a town  of 
Cyprus  which  lay  on  the  road  between  Ceryneia  and 
Salamis,  at  a distance  of  23  M.  P.  from  the  former, 
and  24  M.  P.  from  the  latter.  (Pent.  Tab.)  It  was 
once  governed  by  sovereign  princes,  and  was  probably 
an  Athenian  colony.  (Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  138; 
Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  148.)  [E.B.  J.] 

CIABRUS,  CIAMBRUS,  or  CEBRUS  (Ki'agpos, 
Kidp§pos,  K4€pos : Czibru  or  Zibru),  a river  form- 
ing the  boundary  between  Moesia  Superior  and  In- 
ferior, which,  near  a town  of  the  same  name,  emptied 
itself  into  the  Danubius.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 1,  10. 
§ 1 ; Dion  Cass.  li.  24;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  220;  Not. 
Imp.  30.)  [L.  S.] 

CIANUS  SINUS.  [Cius.] 

CI'BALAE  (KtSdAat),  a town  in  Lower  Pan- 
nonia.  In  the  Itin.  Ilieros.  p.  563,  and  the  Geogr. 
Rav.  iv.  19,  its  name  appears  in  the  ablat.  Cibalis, 
whence  some  writers,  mistaking  this  for  the  nomi- 
native, give  its  name  in  the  form  Cibalis  (Ki^aAls; 
Dion  Cass.  Iv.  52;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 7;  Zosim.  ii.  18). 
The  town  was  one  of  considerable  importance,  and 
situated  on  an  eminence  near  lake  Hiulcas,  at  an 
equal  distance  between  the  rivers  Dravus  and  Savus, 
on  the  high  road  leading  from  Mursa  to  Sirmium. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Valentinian 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxx.  7,  24),  and  in  its  vicinity  Con- 
stantine, in  A.  D.  314,  gained  a decisive  victory  over 
Licinianus.  (Eutrop.  x.  5 ; Zosim.  1.  c.)  According 
to  Zosimus,  the  place  had  an  amphitheatre  sur- 
rounded by  a shady  wood.  Its  exact  site  has  not 
yet  been  discovered,  but  it  is  generally  believed  to 
have  been  situated  near  the  modern  town  of  Mika- 
nofzi  or  near  Vinkoucze.  (Comp.  Aur.  Viet.  Epit. 
41,  45;  ^ozom.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  6;  Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
131,  261,  267,  268.)  [L.  S.] 

CIBRTJS,  or  CEBRUS  (KiSpos),  a town  situated 
at  the  embouchure  of  the  Ciabnis  into  the  Danube, 
is  now  called  Zebru  or  Dsjibra-Palanca.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  220;  Geoqr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ; Procop.  De  Aedif. 
iv.  6.  p.  290.)  [L.  S.] 

CTBYRA  (g  Ki§vpa:  Eth.  KiSvpdrgs  •,  Adj.Ki€v- 
pariuSs).  1.  Magna,  the  chief  city  of  a district  Ciby- 
ratis.  Strabo  (p  631)  says,  that  the  Cibyratae  are 
called  descendants  of  the  Lydians,  of  those  who  once 
occupied  the  Cabalis  [Cabalis],  but  afterwards  of 
the  neighbouring  Pisidians,  who  settled  here,  and 
removed  the  toun  to  another  position  in  a stung 
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place,  which  was  about  100  stadia  in  circuit.  It 
grew  powerful  under  a good  constitution,  and  the 
villages  extended  from  Pisidia  and  the  adjoining 
Milyas  into  Lycia,  and  to  the  Peraea  of  the  Rho- 
dians [Caria].  When  the  three  neighbouring  towns 
of  Bubon,  Balbura  [Bubon;  Balbura],  and  Oe- 
noanda  were  joined  to  it,  this  confederation  was  called 
Tetrapolis.  Each  town  had  one  vote,  but  Cibyra 
had  two  votes ; for  Cibyra  alone  could  muster  30,000 
infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  It  was  always  under 
tyrants,  but  the  government  was  moderate.  This 
form  of  government  terminated  under  Moagetes,  for 
Murcna  put  an  end  to  it,  and  attached  Balbura  and 
Bubon  to  the  Lycians.  The  conventus  of  Cibyra, 
however,  still  remained  one  of  the  greatest  in  Asia. 
The  Cibyratae  had  four  languages,  the  Pisidian,  the 
Hellenic,  the  language  of  the  Solymi  and  of  the 
Lydians ; but  there  was  no  trace  of  the  Lydian  lan- 
guage in  Lydia.  It  was  a peculiarity  of  Cibyra 
that  the  iron  was  easily  cut  with  a chisel,  or  other 
sharp  tool  (see  Groskurd’s  Note,  Transl.  Strab.  vol. 
ii.  p.  633,  where  he  unnecessarily  make  a distinction 
between  TopeveaOai  and  ropueieffdai).  The  first 
part  of  this  extract  from  Strabo  is  not  quite  clear. 

Strabo  (p.  629)  does  not  fix  the  position  of  Ci- 
byra precisely.  After  mentioning  Antiochia  on  the 
Maeander  as  being  in  Caria,  he  says,  “ to  the  south  the 
great  Cibyra,  Sinde,  and  the  Cabalis,  as  far  as  Taurus 
and  Lycia.”  Ptolemy  (v.  3)  places  Cibyra  in  Great 
Phrygia,  and  assigns  the  three  cities  of  Bubon,  Bal- 
bura, and  Oenoanda  to  the  Cabalis  of  Lycia,  which 
is  consistent  with  Strabo.  The  latitude  of  Ptolemy 
as  it  stands  in  his  text  is  at  least  1°  40'  too  far 
north.  The  site  is  now  ascertained  (Spratt,  Lycia, 
vol.  i.  p.  256)  to  be  at  Horzoom,  on  the  Horzoom 
Tchy,  a branch  of  the  Dalamon  Tchy,  or  Indus,  in 
about  37°  10'  N.  lat.  The  place  is  identified  by 
inscriptions  on  the  spot.  “ The  ruins  cover  the  brow 
of  a hill  between  300  and  400  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  plain,  and  about  half  a mile  distant  from  the 
village  of  Horzoom.”  The  material  for  the  buildings 
was  got  from  the  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood; 
and  many  of  them  are  in  good  condition.  One  of 
the  chief  buildings  is  a theatre,  in  fine  preservation : 
the  diameter  is  266  feet.  The  seats  Command  a 
view  of  the  Cibyratic  plain,  and  of  the  mountains 
towards  the  Milyas.  On  the  platform  near  the 
theatre  are  the  ruins  of  several  large  buildings  sup- 
posed to  be  temples,  “ some  of  the  Doric  and  others 
of  the  Corinthian  order.”  On  a block  there  is  an 
inscription,  Kaiaapewv  Ki§vpaT(ov  r]  fiovKy  Kai  6 
bypLos,  from  which  it  appears  that  in  the  Roman 
period  the  city  had  also  the  name  Caesarea.  The 
name  Kaiaapeav  appears  on  some  of  the  coins  of 
Cibyra.  A large  building  about  100  yards  from  the 
theatre  is  supposed  to  have  been  an  Odeum  or  music 
theatre.  There  are  no  traces  of  city  walls. 

The  stadium,  650  feet  in  length  and  80  in  breadth, 
is  at  the  loAver  extremity  of  the  ridge  on  which  the 
city  stands.  The  hill  side  was  partly  excavated  to 
make  room  for  it;  and  on  the  side  formed  out  of 
the  slope  of  the  hill  “were  ranged  21  rows  of  seats, 
which  at  the  upper  extremity  of  the  stadium  turned 
so  as  to  make  a theatre-like  termination.”  (View  in 
Spratt’s  Lycia.')  This  part  of  the  stadium  is  very 
perfect,  but  the  seats  on  the  hill  side  are  much  dis- 
placed by  the  shrubs  that  have  grown  up  between 
them.  The  seats  overlook  the  plain  of  Cibyra.  The 
seats  on  the  side  opposite  to  the  hill  were  marble 
blocks  placed  on  a low  wall  built  along  the  edge  of 
the  terrace,  formed  by  cutting  the  side  of  the  hiU. 
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Near  the  entrance  to  the  stadium  a ridge  runs  east- 
ward, “ crowned  by  a paved  way,  bordered  on  each 
side  by  sarcophagi  and  sepulchral  monuments.  At 
the  entrance  to  this  avenue  of  tombs  was  a massive 
triumphal  arch  of  Doric  architecture,  now  in  ruins.’- 

The  elevation  of  the  Cibyratic  plain  is  estimated 
to  be  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  pro- 
duces com.  The  sites  of  Balburs,  Bubon,  and  Oe- 
noanda, which  is  on  the  Xanthus,  being  now  ascer- 
tained, we  can  form  a tolerably  correct  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  Cibyratis.  It  comprised  the  highest 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Xanthus,  and  all  the 
upper  and  probably  the  middle  part  of  the  basin  of 
the  Indus,  for  Strabo  describes  the  Cibyratis  as 
reaching  to  the  Rhodian  Peraea.  The  great  range  of 
Cadmus  (^Baba  Bagh),  said  to  be  8000  feet  high, 
bounded  it  on  the  west,  and  separated  it  from  Caria. 
The  upper  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Indus  consists  of 
numerous  small  valleys,  each  of  which  has  its  little 
stream.  Pliny’s  brief  description  (v.  28)  has  been 
derived  from  good  materials : “ the  river  Indus, 
which  rises  in  the  hills  of  the  Cibyratae,  receives 
sixty  perennial  rivers,  and  more  than  a hundred  tor- 
rents.” 

Cibyra  is  first  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  14) 
in  his  history  of  the  operations  of  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  who  approached  it  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  Maeander  and  through  Caria.  He  probably 
advanced  upon  it  by  the  valley  of  Karaook, 
through  which  the  present  road  leads  from  the  Ciby- 
ratis to  Laodicea  (near  Denizlee).  Manlius  demanded 
and  got  from  Moagetes,  the  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  100 
talents  and  10,000  medimni  of  wheat.  Livy  says 
that  Moagetes  had  under  him  Syleum  and  Alimno, 
besides  Cibyra.  It  is  conjectured  (Spratt,  Lycia, 
vol.  i.  p.  254)  that  this  Alimne  may  be  identified 
with  the  remains  of  a large  town  on  an  island  in  the 
lake  of  GtdeHissar,yih\c)i  island  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  an  ancient  causeway.  This  lake  lies  in 
the  angle  between  the  Caulares  [Caulares]  and  the 
river  of  Cibyra.  The  last  tyrant  of  Cibyra,  also  named 
Moagetes,  was  the  son  of  Pancrates  (Polyb.  xxx.  9). 
He  was  put  down  by  L.  Licinius  Murena,  probably  m 
B.  c.  84,  when  his  territory  was  divided,  and  Cibyra 
was  attached  to  Phrygia.  Pliny  states  that  twenty- 
five  cities  belonged  to  the  Jurisdictio  or  Conventus  of 
Cibyra;  and  he  adds  that  the  town  of  Cibyra  be- 
longed to  Phrygia.  This,  like  many  other  of  the 
Roman  political  arrangements,  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  physical  divisions  of  the  country.  Laodicea 
on  the  Lycus  was  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  this  Con- 
ventus. Under  the  Romans,  Cibyra  was  a place  of 
great  trade,  as  it  appears  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  6.  33).  Its 
position,  however,  does  not  seem  very  favourable  for 
commerce,  for  it  is  neither  on  the  sea  nor  on  a great 
road.  We  may  conclude,  however,  that  the  Roman 
negotiatores  and  mercatores  foimd  something  to  do 
here,  and  probably  the  grain  of  the  valley  of  the 
Indus  and  the  wool  and  iron  of  Cibyra  might  furnish 
articles  of  commerce.  Iron  ore  is  plentiful  in  the 
Cibyratis.  We  know  nothing  of  any  artists  of  Ci- 
byra, except  two,  whom  Cicero  mentions  (Verr.  ii. 
4.  c.  13),  who  were  more  famed  for  their  knavery 
than  for  artistic  skill.  Cibyra  was  much  damaged 
by  an  earthquake,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius,  who  re- 
commended a Senatus  Consultum  to  be  enacted  for 
relieving  it  from  payment  of  taxes  (tributum)  for 
three  years.  In  tliis  passage  of  Tacitus  (Arm.  iv. 
13),  it  is  called  “civitas  Cibyratica  apud  Asiam.” 
[Asia,  p.  239.] 

Three  Greek  inscriptions  from  Cibyra  are  printed 
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in  the  Appendix  to  Spratt’s  LydUi.  All  of  them 
contain  the  name  of  the  city,  and  all  belong  to  the 
Roman  period.  One  of  them  seems  intended  to 
record  a statue,  or  some  memorial  set  up  in  honour 
of  L.  Aelius,  the  adopted  son  of  Hadrian,  and  it 
mentions  his  being  in  his  second  consulship.  Aelius 
died  in  the  lifetime  of  Hadrian,  A.  d.  138.  L.  Aelius 
Verus  was  consul  for  the  second  time  in  A.  d.  137 
(Tillemont,  Hist,  des  Empereurs,  vol.  ii.  p.  255),  and 
we  may  assume  that  he  was  alive  when  this  inscrip- 
tion was  made.  Hadrian  certainly  was  alive  then, 
as  we  may  infer  from  the  terms  of  the  inscription. 
But  Hadrian  also  died  in  A.  d,  138.  The  inscrip- 
tion, therefore,  belongs  to  a.  d.  137. 
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2.  CiBYRA  THE  Less,  was  a place  in  Pamphylia. 
Strabo  (p.  667),  after  mentioning  Side,  says,  “ and 
near  it  is  the  Paralia  of  the  Cibyratae,  the  Less,  and 
then  the  river  Melas,  and  a station  for  ships.”  The 
site  of  Side  is  well  known,  and  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Esky  Adalia.  The  Melas  is  the  Manavgat, 
four  miles  east  of  Side.  But  there  could  have  been 
no  city  between  Side  and  the  Melas,  and  it  is  con- 
jectured that  in  Strabo’s  text,  the  paralia  of  the 
Cibyratae  should  come  after  the  Melas.  “ The  ves- 
tiges of  Cibyra  are  probably  those  observed  by 
Captain  Beaufort  upon  a height  which  rises  from 
the  right  bank  of  a considerable  river  about  8 miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Melas,  about  4 miles  to  the 
west  of  Cape  Kardhurnu,  and  nearly  2 miles  from 
the  shore”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  196).  Ptolemy 
mentions  this  Cibyra  among  the  inland  towns  of 
Cilicia  Trachea ; but  Scylax  places  it  on  the  coast. 
There  is  a place,  Cyberna  (KvSepvri),  mentioned  in 
the  Stadiasmus,  which  is  placed  59  stadia  east  of 
the  Melas.  If  the  conjecture  as  to  Strabo’s  text  is 
correct,  we  may  identify  Cyberna  with  this  Cibyra 
of  Pamphylia.  [G.  L.] 

CICHYRUS.  [Ephyra.] 

CrCONES  (KCkov^s),  a Thracian  people  in- 
habiting the  coast  district  between  the  rivers  Hebrus 
in  the  E.  and  Lissus  in  the  W.,  where  they  appear 
to  have  lived  from  very  remote  times.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  846,  Od.  ix,  39,  seqq.',  Herod,  vii.  59,  110; 
Orph.  Arg.  77;  Steph.  Byz.  s.v.  Mapc^peto;  Mela, 
ii.  2,  8,  Plin.  iv.  18;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  520;  Sil. 
Ital.  xi.  477 ; Ov.  Met.  x.  2,  xv.  313.)  [L. 

CICYNE'THUS  (KiKvvrfQos : Trikeri),  a small 
island  oflF  the  coast  of  Thessaly  in  the  Pagasaean 
gulf.  (Scylax,  p.  29 ; Artemiod.  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  436 ; 
Mela,  ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  396.) 

CICYNNA,  a demus  of  Attica,  of  unknown  site. 
[Attica,  p.  334.] 

CIDRAMUS,  a town  in  Phrygia,  known  from  its 
coins  described  by  Sestini.  The  epigraph  is  Kidpa- 
ixrtvwv.  (Cramer,  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  56.)  [G.L.] 

CIE'RIUM  (Kidpiov:  Eth.  Ktep/eus),  a town  in 
Thessaly,  which  is  identified  by  Stephanus  B.  with 
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Ame  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Apvri),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Aeolian  Boeotians  in  Thessaly,  from  which  they 
emigrated  to  Boeotia.  The  site  of  Cierium  was  first 
discovered  by  Leake,  who  from  inscriptions  and  coins 
found  on  the  spot  has  proved  that  it  stood  at  the 
modern  village  of  Matardnga,  between  the  Enipeus 
or  Apidanus,  and  a tributary  of  that  river.  The 
territory  of  Cierium  adjoined  that  of  Metropolis ; and 
we  learn  from  an  inscription  cited  by  Leake  that  the 
adjustment  of  their  boundaries  was  a frequent  sub- 
ject of  discussion  between  the  two  people.  The 
identification  of  Ame  and  Cieiium  is  confirmed  by 
an  inscription,  which  mentions  Poseidon  Cuerius 
(Koueptos),  a name  evidently  connected  with  the 
river  Cuarius  or  Coralius  in  Boeotia.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  411.)  The  expelled  Boeotians  gave  this  name  to 
the  river,  and  founded  upon  its  banks  a temple  of 
Athena  Itonia  in  memory  of  their  former  abode  in 
Thessaly.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  river 
upon  which  Cierium  stood  was  called  Cuerius,  Cua- 
rius or  Cnralius,  more  especially  as  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  438)  mentions  a river  Curalius  in  Thessaly,  flowing 
through  the  territory  of  Pharcadon  in  Histiaeotis 
past  the  temple  of  Athena  Itonia  into  the  Peneius ; 
in  which  the  only  inaccuracy  appears  to  be  that  he 
makes  it  flow  directly  into  the  Peneius.  Pausanias 
(i.  13.  § 2)  also  appears  to  speak  of  this  temple  of 
Athena  Itonia,  since  he  describes  it  as  situated  be- 
tween Pherae  and  Larissa,  which  is  sufficient  to 
indicate  the  site  of  Cierium.  Leake  supposes  with 
much  probability  that  the  name  of  Arne  "may  have 
been  disused  by  the  Thessalian  conquerors  because  it 
was  of  Boeotian  origin,  and  that  the  new  appellation 
may  have  been  taken  from  the  neighbouring  river, 
since  it  was  not  an  uncommon  custom  to  derive 
the  name  of  a town  from  the  river  upon  which  it 
stood. 

Cierium  is  not  mentioned  under  this  name  in  his- 
tory ; but  it  occurs  under  the  form  Pierium,  which  is 
undoubtedly  only  another  appellation  of  the  same 
place,  7T  and  k being,  as  is  well  known,  often  inter- 
changeable. Pierium  was  probably  the  general,  and 
Cierium  the  local  form.  Pierium  is  first  mentioned 
by  Thucydides  (v.  13).  It  is  called  Piera  and  Pieria 
by  Livy  (xxxii.  15,  xxxvi.  14),  in  both  of  which 
passages  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  Metro- 
polis. In  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius  we 
find  the  name  of  Amyntas  the  Pierian  in  the  list  of 
the  Strategi  who  governed  Thessaly  after  the  battle 
of  Cynoscephalae.  Aelian  (W.  An.  iii.  37)  speaks 
of  Pierus  in  Thessaly.  (Leake,  Transactions  of 
Royal  Society  of  Literature,  vol.  i.,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  498,  seq. ; Muller,  Dorians,  vol.  ii. 
p.  476.) 

CIERUS.  [Prusa  ad  Hypium.] 

CILBIA'NI.  [Cayster.] 

CI'LICES  (Ki'Atttes).  The  Cilices  are  mentioned 
in  the  Iliad  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  part  of  Mysia 
called  Troas.  Eetion,  the  father  of  Andromache, 
Hector’s  wife,  lived  beneath  wooded  Placos;  and  his 
chief  city  was  Thebe  Hypoplacie.  (^II.  vi.  395,  415.) 
He  was  king  of  the  Cilices.  Strabo  observes  (p. 
221)  that  Homer  makes  Pelasgi  border  on  these 
Cilices,  for  he  mentions  Larissa  as  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Pelasgi  (7^.  ii,  840).  In  another  passage 
(pp.  586,  611)  he  divides  the  territory  of  these 
Cilices  into  two  parts,  one  the  Thebaice,  and  the 
other  Lymessis;  and  he  makes  the  territory  of  the 
Cilices  comprehend  the  territories  of  Adramyttium, 
Atameus,  and  Pitane,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Caicus.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  opinion  of 
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some  of  the  Greek  critics  that  the  Cilices  of  Homer 
were  akin  to  the  other  Cilices;  for  Strabo  (p.  667) 
observes,  “ they  say  that  in  the  tract  between  Pha- 
selis  in  Lycia  and  Attalia  there  are  pointed  out  a 
Thebe  and  Lymessus,  a part  of  the  Troic  Cilices 
who  were  ejected  from  the  plain  of  Thebe  having 
gone  to  Pamphylia,  as  Callisthenes  has  said.”  Whe- 
ther Callisthenes  stated  the  emigration  of  these  Ci- 
licians  and  the  existence  of  these  cities  as  a fact,  or 
as  report,  seems  somewhat  doubtful.  The  passage, 
perhaps,  means  that  there  was  a story  that  ruins 
were  pointed  out  in  these  parts,  which  had  the  names 
of  Thebe  and  Lymessus.  But  it  was  a disputed 
question  which  of  the  two  Cilices  were  the  parent 
stock;  for  while  some  pointed  to  places  in  Cilicia  as 
evidence  of  an  emigration  of  Cilicians  from  the 
Troad,  as  in  Pamphylia  they  referred  to  a Thebe  and 
Lymessus,  others  turned  the  argument  the  other  way, 
and  referred  to  an  Aleian  plain  also  in  the  Troad  (p. 
676).  The  discussion  in  Strabo  is  not  very  profit- 
able reading.  There  was,  however,  a tradition  that 
these  Troic  Cilicians  drove  the  Syri  from  the  cotm- 
try  afterwards  called  Cilicia.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Cilicia  was  once  occupied  by  au  Aramaic  race, 
but  it  cannot  be  determined  whether  the  Cilices  of 
Cilicia  in  the  historical  period  derived  their  name 
from  some  Cilices  who  invaded  their  country  from 
the  west,  or  whether  it  was  the  name  of  the  earliest 
known  inhabitants  of  the  country.  [ G.  L.] 

CILPCIA  KiAiKia).  The  description  of  Ci- 
licia is  difficult;  but  the  best  way  of  understanding 
the  character  of  this  country  is  by  following  Strabo’s 
description.  Strabo  calls  Cilicia,  which  lies  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  “ Cilicia  outside  of 
the  Tauras”  too  Tavpou),  for  there  was  a 

country  called  Cilicia  which  was  within  (evros)  the 
Taurus ; which  district  he  has  described  under  Cappa- 
docia. [Cappadocli.]  Cilicia  Proper  was  bounded 
on  the  west  by  Pamphylia,  on  the  north  by  Lyca- 
onia  and  Cappadocia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  range 
of  Amanus,  which  extends  from  the  interior  to  the 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean  at  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The 
southern  boundary  is  the  Mediterranean.  Cilicia  is 
naturally  divided  into  two  parts.  The  western  and 
mountainous  part  was  called  Cilicia  the  Kough 
(Tpax€ia,  Tpax«wT<s ; Eth.  TpaxeiwTTjs).  The 
eastern  part  contains  a considerable  extent  of  plain 
country,  and  was  called  Cilicia  the  Plain  or  Cam- 
pestris  (IleSids). 

Cilicia  Trachea  presents  to  the  sea  a convex  out- 
line, with  a narrow  tract  along  the  coast,  as  Strabo 
describes  it,  and  it  has  little  or  no  plain  country. 
Strabo  makes  Coracesium  (^Alaya)  the  boundary 
between  Pamphylia  and  Cilicia.  Pliny  places  the 
boundary  at  the  river  Melas  (^Manavgaf)  26  miles 
west  of  Coracesium.  Mela  (i.  13)  makes  Anemurium, 
Cape  Anamour,  the  boundary  between  Cilicia  and 
Pamphylia.  Anemurium  is  the  most  southern  point 
of  this  mountainous  coast,  and  the  most  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Asia  Minor ; but  it  is  above 
50  miles  east  of  Strabo’s  boundary.  Ptolemy  does  not 
seem  consistent  with  himself,  for  under  Pamphylia 
(v.  5)  he  makes  Side  the  last  town  in  Pamphyha,  his 
description  proceeding  from  west  to  east;  and  he 
immediately  after  enumerates  Coracesium  and  Syedra 
as  coast  towns  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  But  under  Cilicia 
(v.  8)  he  mentions  Syedra  as  a city  of  Pamphylia, 
and  he  makes  Cilicia  Trachea  commence  east  of 
Syedra.  The  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  presents  a rude 
outline,  backed  by  high  mountains  from  Coracesium 
to  Cape  Cavaliere,  a distance  of  above  140  miles. 
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To  the  east  of.  Cape  Cavaliere  the  high  mountains 
recede  from  the  coast,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
country,  as  seen  from  the  sea,  alters  materially. 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  219).  But  Strabo  extends 
the  eastern  limit  of  Cilicia  Trachea  to  the  river 
Lamus  {Lamas),  which  is  between  the  island  Elae- 
ussa  and  Soli.  “ Here,”  observes  Beaufort,  “ the 
rocky  coast  finally  terminates,  being  succeeded  by  a 
gravelly  beach  and  broad  plains,  which  extend  inland 
to  the  foot  of  the  mountains.”  Strabo  reckons  the 
distance  along  the  coast  from  Coracesium  to  Ane- 
murium to  be  820  stadia;  and  the  distance  from 
Anemurium  to  Soli  at  about  500  stadia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Coracesium  to  Anemurium  is  68  English 
miles ; and  Strabo’s  distance  is  too  great.  The  dis- 
tance from  Anemurium  to  Soli,  afterv'ards  Pompeio- 
pohs,  is  about  149  miles;  and  here  Strabo’s  error  is 
very  great,  or  at  least  the  error  in  his  present  text. 

A branch  of  the  great  mountain  mass  of  Tam-us 
runs  direct  from  Coracesium  {Alaya)  towards  Ane- 
murium, but  it  is  interrupted  off"  Karadran  [Cha- 
KADRUs].  From  Charadrus  eastward  the  moun- 
tains still  run  near  the  shore;  and  there  are  no  large 
rivers  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia  till  we  come  to  the 
Calycadnus.  [Calycadnus.]  This  river  is  re- 
presented as  rising  in  the  range  of  Taurus,  east  of 
Coracesium,  and  as  having  a general  eastern  course 
to  Seleuceia,  below  which  it  enters  the  sea.  The 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus  is  separated  from  the  coast 
by  a rough  mountain  tract,  which  some  geographers 
have  identified  with  the  Imbarus  of  Phny  (v.  27). 
The  northern  boundary  of  the  basin  of  the  Calycad- 
nus and  of  Cilicia  Trachea  is  the  Taurus ; from  which 
a considerable  stream  flows  southward,  and  joins  the 
Calycadnus  on  the  left  bank,  a little  below  Mout, 
supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  Claudiopolis.  A dis- 
trict named  Lalassis  by  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  was  pro- 
bably contained  in  the  upper  and  western  part  of  the 
basin  of  the  Calycadnus;  and  Ptolemy’s  Cetis  may 
have  comprehended'  the  middle  and  lower  basin  of 
the  same  river, — the  only  level  tract  in  this  rugged 
country.  Ptolemy,  however,  includes  in  Cetis,  both 
Anemurium,  Arsinoe,  Celenderis,  and  other  places 
on  the  coast. 

The  route  from  Laranda  {Karaman),  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Taurus,  through  Mout  to  Celenderis,  is 
described  in  Leake’s  Asia  Minor,  p.  1 03.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  passes  through  the  Cilician  mountains. 
Ptolemy  also  mentions  a district  Lamotis,  so  named 
from  a town  Lamus,  which  was  also  the  name  of  the 
river  that  was  the  boundary  between  the  Trachea 
and  the  Campestris.  The  mountains  at  the  back  of 
the  coast  of  Cilicia  Trachea  contain  timber  trees; 
and  Strabo  mentions  Hamaxia,  which  is  between 
Coracesium  and  Selinus,  as  a station  to  which  ship- 
timber  was  brought  down, — chiefly  cedar,  which  was 
abundant ; and  he  adds  that  M.  Antonins  gave  these 
parts  to  Cleopatra,  because  they  were  suited  for  the 
equipment  of  a navy. 

From  the  Lamus  the  coast  of  Cilicia  Campestris 
runs  NE.  beyond  Soli,  and  then  has  an  ESE.  course 
to  Cape  Karadash  (the  ancient  Magarsus).  These 
two  coast-lines  form  a considerable  bay.  A long 
straight  beach  extends  from  the  Lamus  to  Soli;  and 
as  we  advance  eastward  from  the  Lamus  the  moun- 
tains recede  further  from  the  shores,  and  leave  a 
greater  breadth  of  level  country.  The  mountains 
that  bo\md  this  plain  on  the  north  have  their  paks 
covered  with  snow  in  June.  (Beaufort.)  The  first 
river  within  Cilicia  Campestris,  which,  by  its  direc- 
tion from  north  to  south  and  the  length  of  its  course, 
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indicates  the  commencement  of  the  Cilician  plain,  is 
the  Cydnus,  which  flows  past  Tarsus  (Tersoos). 
Nearly  due  north  of  Tarsus  is  a gorge  in  the  lime- 
stone rock  of  the  mountains,  through  which  the 
Cydnus  flows  from  the  high  range  of  the  Taurus. 
This  difficult  pass,  which  the  Turks  call  Gdlek  B6g- 
hdz,  is  that  by  which  the  younger  Cyrus  passed  from 
Dana  or  Tyana,  in  Cappadocia,  to  Tarsus;  and  it  is 
clearly  described  by  Xenophon  (^Anah.  i.  2.  § 21). 
This  was  also  the  pass  by  which  Alexander  entered 
Cilicia,  and  the  pass  which  Niger  attempted  to  de- 
fend against  Septimius  Severus,  who  was  marching 
against  him  from  Cappadocia.  (Herodian,  iii.  8,  &c.) 
But  there  was  another  pass  between  that  of  La- 
randa  and  the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  which  is  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Anab.  i.  2.  § 19).  Cyrus  was  accom- 
panied in  his  march  from  Iconium  through  Lycaonia 
by  the  Cilician  queen  Epyaxa;  and  on  his  route 
through  Lycaonia,  he  sent  her  with  an  escort  into 
Cilicia,  by  the  pass  between  Laranda  and  the  Ciliciae 
Pylae.  This  is  the  pass  which  “ leads  by  Kizil 
Chesmeh  and  Alan  Buzuk,  Karahisar  and  Mezetli,  to 
Soli  or  Pompeiopolis,  and  to  Tarsus.”  (Ainsworth, 
Travels  in  the  Trade,  <fc.,  p.  40.)  After  passing 
tlirough  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  Cyrus  and  his  army  de- 
scended into  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  Xenophon  de- 
scribes as  a large,  beautiful,  well-watered  plain,  full 
of  all  kinds  of  forest  trees  and  vines.  It  produced 
sesame,  panic,  millet,  wheat,  and  barley, — which  are 
cultivated  there  at  the  present  day, — with  rice, 
cotton,  and  the  sugar-cane;  the  date  tree  is  indige- 
nous. (Ainsworth,)  Xenophon  describes  the  plain 
as  surrounded  by  rugged  and  lofty  mountains  on  all 
sides  from  sea  to  sea;  by  which  expression  we  must 
understand  that  he  considered  the  plain  of  Cilicia  as 
extending  eastward  to  the  place  where  the  Amanus 
runs  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  Cape  Hyn- 
zyr,  or  Ras-el-Chansir,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

“ Cape  Karadash  (Magarsus)  is  a white  cliffy 
about  130  feet  high,  and  is  the  first  intenmption  of 
that  low  sandy  beach,  which  commences  near  the 
river  LamasT  (Beaufort.)  This  point  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  commencement  of  the  deep  bay  of 
Issus,  now  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun;  the  correspond- 
ing point  on  the  opposite  side  is  Cape  Hynzyr. 
The  coast  of  this  bay  east  of  Karadash  has  first  a 
general  eastern,  and  then  a north-eastern  direction, 
to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  “ Eastward  of 
Karadash,  the  same  dreary  waste  of  sand,  inter- 
spersed with  partial  inundations  of  water,  again 
recurs,  and  extends  to  the  river  Jyhoon  or  Jyhan, 
the  ancient  Pyramus.”  (Beaufort.)  Immediately 
north  of  the  outlet  of  the  Pyramus  is  the  bay  of 
Ayas  [ Aegae]  , the  northern  part  of  which  is  “ a 
level  plain  of  firm  soil,  from  ten  to  twenty  feet  above 
the  sea.”  (Beaufort.)  From  the  head  or  most 
northern  part  of  the  gulf  of  Issus,  the  coast  has  a 
general  south  direction,  nearly  as  far  as  Alexandria 
(^Iskenderun')-,  and  from  Iskenderun  to  CapQ Hynzyr, 
the  direction  of  the  coast  is  south-west,  being 
nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay.  The  form  of  the  eastern  coast  is  deter- 
mined by  the  eastern  or  Syrian  range  of  Amanus, 
which  has  a general  southern  direction  as  far  as  the 
latitude  of  Iskenderun,  and  then  a SW.  direction  to 
Cape  Hynzyr.  There  is  only  a very  narrow  tract 
between  these  mountains  and  the  sea  from  Cape 
Hynzyr  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Issus.  The  level 
land  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  is  the  plain  of  Issus, 
which  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  north-west  by 
the  other  range  of  Amanus,  which  descends  in  a SW. 
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direction  as  far  as  the  lower  course  of  the  Pyramus. 
This  range  is  crossed  in  going  from  Mopsuestia 
(Misis)  to  the  gulf  of  Iskenderun  ; and  the  high 
lands,  in  fact,  descend  to  the  shore  of  the  gulf  of 
Issus,  at  a place  called  Matakh.  This  appears  to 
be  the  station  (ixpoppos)  which  Strabo  mentions  as 
belonging  to  the  Amanides  Pylae,  for  he  describes 
the  SW.  branch  of  the  Amanus  as  reaching  to  the 
sea  at  this  place.  [Amanides.]  These  two  ranges 
of  the  Amanus,  the  eastern  or  Syrian,  and  western 
or  Cilician,  enclose  the  plain  of  Issus,  and  separate 
it  from  the  more  extensive  plain  to  the  west,  which 
we  may  call  the  Cilician. 

Strabo  (p.  676)  reckons  it  a voyage  of  near  1,000 
stadia,  direct  distance  from  Seleuceia  in  Pieria, 
which  is  the  first  Syrian  city  south  of  Khosus,  to 
Soli  in  Cilicia.  The  real  distance  is  only  about  85 
English  miles.  Strabo  further  says  that  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  runs  eastward  from  the  Khodian 
Peraea  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus,  and  that  it  then 
takes  a direction  nearly  ESE.  (eVl  tV 
avaroKi\v)  as  far  as  Issus,  and  that  from  Issus  the 
coast  makes  a bend  to  the  south  as  far  as  Phoenice. 
Now,  this  is  true  of  the  coast  as  far  as  Cape  Kara- 
dash, but  no  further ; and  Strabo’s  notion  of  the 
coast  east  of  Karadash  makes  the  bay  of  Issus  dis- 
appear altogether.  Therefore,  the  geographer  has 
either  expressed  himself  very  inaccurately,  or  he  was 
not  acquainted  with  the  form  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 

The  lower  part  of  the  plain  of  Cilicia  between  the 
Sarus  and  the  Pyramus  is  the  Aleian  (^AKipov  we- 
S'lou'),  which  was  celebrated  in  the  mythi  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  place  of  Bellerophon’s  wanderings 
(II.  vi.  201).  The  cavalry  of  Alexander,  in  his  Asi- 
atic campaign,  passed  through  this  plain  from  Tarsus 
to  the  Pyramus  (Aman,  Anab.h.  5.  § 11).  It  is 
seen  from  the  sea  by  those  who  follow  the  coast 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Cydnus  to  Cape  Karadash; 
and  “ as  far  as  the  eye  could  discern,  it  consists 
entirely  of  dreary  sandhills,  interspersed  with  shallow 
lakes.”  (Beaufort.) 

The  Cilician  plain  contains  three  large  rivers. 
The  Cydnus  (Tersoos  Tchy)  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  having  its  source  not  far  above  Tarsus,  passing 
through  a deep  ravine,  and  then  immediately  flowing 
down  to  Tarsus ; and  the  stream  is  cold  and  rapid. 
He  makes  it  only  120  stadia  from  the  Cilician 
boundary  on  the  north  to  Tarsus,  and  five  stadia 
from  Tarsus  to  the  sea.  But  the  Ciliciae  Pylae  are 
about  25  miles  NNW.  of  Tarsus ; and  the  distance 
from  Tarsus  to  the  present  outlet  of  the  river  is  at 
least  12  miles,  through  a level  and  well  cultivated 
country.  The  best  maps  represent  it  as  rising  not 
further  north  than  the  Ciliciae  Pylae,  and  on  the 
south  side  of  the  range  of  Taurus,  now  called 
Bhulgar  Dagh.  The  Cydnus  can  now  only  be 
entered  by  the  smallest  boat,  the  entrance  being 
obstructed  by  bars ; but  inside  of  the  bar  “ it  is  deep 
enough,  and  about  160  feet  wide.  It  was  navigable 
in  ancient  times  up  to  Tarsus  (Plut.  Anton,  c.  26); 
and  probably  much  later.  It  seems  that  the  progress 
of  the  alluvium  has  been  very  rapid  at  the  mouth  of 
this  river,  and  this  is  the  only  way  of  explaining 
Strabo,  who  says  that  the  Cydnus,  at  its  mouth, 
flows  into  a kind  of  lake,  called  Ehegma,  which  had 
ancient  dockyards,  and  the  lake  was  the  port  of 
Tarsus.  Strabo’s  five  stadia  from  Tarsus  were  pro- 
bably reckoned  to  the  Ehegma,  which  the  alluvium 
has  changed  into  a sandy  plain.  But  there  is  some 
error  in  the  five  stadia : the  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
same  distance  70  stadia.  The  water  of  the  Cydnus  is 
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cold,  but  not  colder  “ than  that  of  the  other  rivers 
wliich  carry  down  the  melted  snow  of  Mount  Tau- 
rus.” (Beaufort.)  Alexander,  who  is  said  to  have 
been  seized  with  a violent  illness  from  bathing  in  it, 
threw  himself  into  the  water  when  he  was  in  a 
great  heat.  (Arrian,  Anah.  ii.  4.  § 10 ; Pint.  Alex. 
c.  19.) 

East  of  the  river  Tarsus  the  Stadiasmus  places 
the  mouth  of  the  Sarus  (in  the  Stadiasmus  incor- 
rectly written  Areins),  70  stadia  from  the  outlet  of 
the  Rhegma.  The  Sarus  is  the  modern  Sihun,  and 
the  coast  between  the  mouths  of  these  two  rivers 
projects  in  a long  sandy  spit.  This  ri\  er  is  270  feet 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  as  difficult  to  enter  as  the 
river  of  Tarsus.  The  Sarus  is  not  mentioned  by 
Strabo  in  his  description  of  Cilicia;  but  in  his  ac- 
count of  Cataonia  [Cataonia]  he  describes  the 
course  of  the  Sarus  as  being  through  Comana,  and 
through  the  gorges  of  Taurus  to  the  Cilician  plain 
(p.  535).  The  Sihtm  is  represented  in  some  maps 
as  having  two  sources  far  to  the  north,  one  of  which 
is  nearly  in  the  parallel  of  39°  N.  lat.,  and  the  other 
still  further  north.  The  course  of  these  two  streams 
is  south,  and  a long  mountain  tract  separates  the 
two  river  bitsins,  which  unite  within  the  mountain 
region.  The  stream  then  takes  a very  irregular 
course  to  Adana,  a place  which  retains  its  name 
(Adanah);  and  from  Adana  it  has  a SW.  course 
thi'ouofh  the  Cilician  ulain  to  the  sea.  If  the  course 
of  these  two  bi'anches  of  the  Sarus  is  correctly  repre- 
sented in  Kiepert’s  map,  it  is  one  of  the  large  rivers  of 
the  peninsula,  and  at  least  above  200  miles  long.  There 
is,  however,  a third  branch  of  the  Sarus,  the  course 
of  which  is  well  asceitained,  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
the  map  which  accompanies  Hamilton’s  work  (^Re- 
searches, &c.).  This  is  the  branch  which  rises  east 
of  Eregli  or  Ercle,  about  375°  N.  m^ich  further 
to  the  south  and  west  than  either  of  the  branches 
already  mentioned,  and  passes  through  the  great 
range  of  Taurus ; that  part  of  the  range  west  of  the 
gap  is  called  Bulghar  Dagh.  The  course  of  this 
branch  of  the  river  is  eastward,  and  the  road  follows 
the  waters  “ for  some  distance  amidst  precipitous 
cliffs  and  wooded  abutments,  till  they  sever  the  main 
chain,  which  is  composed  of  a somewhat  narrow  and 
rugged  belt  of  limestone  reposing  on  schistus;  the 
pass  is  however  wide,  and  would  permit  of  the  pas- 
sage of  three  chariots  abreast.”  (Ainsworth.)  The 
road  then  turns  up  a valley  to  the  south-west,  down 
which  flows  a stream,  and  joins  the  Sarus  on  the 
right  bank.  The  road  is  over  wooded  rocks  and  hills 
up  to  the  head  waters  of  this  stream,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  flat,  “ at  the  summit  of  which,  and  at 
an  elevation  of  3812  feet,  are  the  fortified  posts  of 
Mohammed  Ali  Pacha ; immediately  beyond  which 
the  waters  again  run  to  the  S.  and  SE.,  rushing 
through  a tremendous  gap,  and  thence  flow  direct 
towards  the  Cydnus  or  river  *of  Tarsus.”  (Ains- 
worth, London  Geog.  Jownal,  vol.  x.  p.  499.)  Thus 
the  road  passes  from  the  basin  of  this  tributary  of 
the  Sihun  into  the  basin  of  the  Cydnus,  and  it  then 
follows  the  waters  of  the  Cydnus,  which  ‘‘  soon  lead 
to  a deep  gorge  or  fissure  in  another  lofty  ridge  of 
limestone  rocks ; this  is  the  narrowest  and  most 
difficult  portion  of  the  pass : it  is  the  point  to  which 
Xenophon’s  description  applies  as  just  broad  enough 
for  a chariot  to  pass,  and  that  would  be  with  great 
difficulty ; this  portion  of  the  road  bears  evident 
traces  ot  ancient  chiselling.”  (Ainsworth.)  It  is 
also  clearly  the  deep  ravine  which  Strabo  describes 
the  river  Cydnus  as  passing  thi'ough  in  its  comrse  to 
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Tarsus ; and  that  which  Niger  blocked  up  to  stop 
the  approach  of  Septimius  Severus.  Niebuhr  (Reise- 
heschreibung,  vol.  iii.  p.  108),  who  went  through 
this  defile,  observes  that  this  road,  through  the 
Boghaz  from  the  pashalik  of  Adanah  to  that  of 
Konie,  would  be  as  dangerous  for  a hostile  army  as 
Xenophon  and  Curtius  describe  it,  for  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  rocks  on  both  sides  are  steep  as  a wall ; yet 
the  caravan,  which  he  accompanied  in  December 
1766  from  Adanah,  made  its  way  through  these 
Ciliciae  Pylae  without  any  great  difficulty. 

When  the  army  of  Cyrus  (b.  c.  401)  left  Tarsus, 
it  marched  to  the  Sarus  or  Psarus,  as  the  best  MSS. 
have  it  (Xenoph.  Anab.  i.  4.  § 1).  The  march  was 
ten  parasangs  or  300  stadia  from  Tarsus  to  the 
Sarus ; and  the  width  of  the  Sarus  was  estimated  by 
Xenophon  at  300  Greek  feet.  Mr.  Ainsworth  found 
the  Sarus,  at  Adanah,  in  the  month  of  December, 
325  feet  wide  at  the  bridge,  but  not  fordable. 
Adanah,  which  is  on  the  site  of  the  old  city,  is,  at 
present,  a town  of  some  trade,  and  surrounded  by  a 
fertile  tract  of  well-cultivated  gardens. 

From  the  passage  of  the  Sarus  the  army  of  Cyrus 
marched  five  parasangs,  or  150  stadia,  to  the  Py- 
ramus,  the  width  of  which  Xenophon  estimated  at 
600  Greek  feet  (Awa&.  i.  4.  § 1.).  The  present 
passage  of  the  Pyramus  (Jihun')  is  at  Misis,  the 
site  of  Mopsuestia,  which  is  on  the  road  from  Baiae 
(Bayas),  on  the  bay  of  Issus,  to  Adanah.  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  however,  gives  some  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  Cyrus  crossed  the  Pyramus  below 
Mopsuestia,  and  much  nearer  the  old  mouth  of  the 
river.  Niebuhr  (a.d.  1766)  found  a handsome 
bridge  at  Misis,  recently  built,  and  a hundred  double 
steps  in  length.  The  Pyramus  is  the  largest  of  the 
Cilician  rivers.  It  rises  in  Cataonia  [Cataonia], 
and  consists  of  two  main  branches,  one  the  Carmalas, 
flowing  from  the  north,  and  the  other  from  the  east. 
[Carmalas.]  These  two  branches  unite  SW.  of 
Marash,  from  which  point  the  river  has  a SW. 
course,  through  the  Taurus.  It  passes  the  site  of 
Anazarbus  and  Misis,  and  at  present  enters  the  sea  a 
little  south  of  the  inlet,  already  mentioned,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  which  Ayas  stands.  But  the 
old  bed  of  the  river  seems  to  have  entered  the  sea 
some  distance  from  the  present  mouth,  and  a little 
west  of  Cape  Karadash,  as  Beaufort  supposes ; for 
here  there  is  a shallow  inlet  of  salt  water,  about  12 
miles  long.  The  present  outlet  of  the  Jihun  is  23 
miles  east  of  the  supposed  former  outlet.  A short  dis- 
tance NE.  of  Karadash,  and  near  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  this  shallow  inlet,  is  the  site  of  Mallus, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Mallotis.  Thus  Mallus  would 
stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Pyramus, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  consistent 
with  all  the  ancient  authorities. 

Strabo  (p.  536)  describes  the  Pyramus  as  a na- 
vigable river  which  rises  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
of  Cataonia.  There  is  a considerable  channel,  through 
which  the  clear  water  flows  unseen  for  some  distance 
under  ground,  and  then  rises  to  the  surface.  If  a 
man  lets  down  a spear  from  above  hito  the  channel, 
the  force  of  the  stream  is  so  great  that  the  spear  is 
w’ith  difficulty  dipped  in  the  water.  After  its  re-ap- 
pearance the  river  runs  on  in  a broad  deep  stream, 
but  on  approaching  the  Taurus,  it  is  wonderfully 
contracted.  Wonderful  also  is  the  gap  in  the  moun- 
tains through  which  the  bed  of  the  river  passes,  for 
as  it  happens  in  rocks  which  have  been  rent  and 
split  asunder,  that  the  projections  on  one  side  corre- 
spond to  the  recesses  on  the  other,  in  such  wise  that 
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they  may  be  fitted  together,  so  we  observed  that 
the  rocks  overhanging  the  river  on  each  side,  and 
rising  almost  up  to  the  summits  of  the  mountains, 
at  a distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  had  the 
receding  parts  corresponding  to  the  projecting  parts. 
The  bottom  between  the  steep  sides  is  all  rock,  and 
has  a deep  and  very  narrow  fissure  in  the  middle,  so 
narrow  that  a dog  or  a hare  might  leap  over.  This 
is  the  channel  of  the  river  which  is  full  to  the  brim, 
like  a broad  canal  [to  the  extent  of  a thousand  stadia] . 
Owing  to  the  winding  course  of  the  stream,  and  the 
great  contraction,  and  the  depth  of  the  chasm,  the 
noise  falls  on  the  ear  of  persons  even  as  they  approach 
at  some  distance,  like  the  sound  of  thunder.  Passing 
through  the  mountains  the  river  brings  down  so 
much  alluvium  to  the  sea,  some  from  Cataonia,  and 
some  from  the  Cilician  plains,  that  a prophecy  ut- 
tered about  it  is  in  vogue,  to  the  following  effect: 

“ In  time  to  come  broad  flowing  Pyramus 
Shall  push  his  banks  to  Cyprus’  sacred  shore.” 

The  same  thing  happens  here,  adds  Strabo,  as  in 
Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  continually  making  land  of 
the  sea  by  its  alluvium.  (See  the  notes  on  this 
passage  of  Strabo  about  the  Pyramus,  in  Groskurd’s 
Transl.,  vol.  ii.  p.  450). 

Mr.  Ainsworth  remarks,  from  his  own  observations 
on  the  plain  of  Cilicia,  as  far  as  the  ruins  of  Ana- 
zarbus,  that  “ its  bed  is  throughout  the  plain  deep 
and  narrow,  from  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is 
alluvial and  that  “ in  its  lower  part  it  divides  into 
several  streams  on  amving  at  its  delta.”  He  con- 
cludes that  the  army  of  Cyrus  crossed  this  river  in 
the  lower  parts,  where  it  is  most  easily  forded,  at 
■which  time  its  embouchure  was  probably  at  Kara- 
dash.  The  prophecy  is  not  yet  fulfilled;  but  the 
river  still  brings  down  a gi-eat  quantity  of  earth  and 
sand.  This  deposit  has  produced  a plain  of  sand 
along  the  side  of  the  gulf,  like  that  formed  by  the 
Calycadnus.  “ The  Jyhoon,  half  a mile  from  its 
mouth,  is  490  feet  wide,  and  is  the  largest  of  all  the 
rivers  on  the  south  coast  of  Asia  Minor”  (Beaufort). 
It  is  now  as  shallow  over  its  bar  as  the  Cydnus  and 
the  Sarus ; though  it  appears  from  a passage  of  Anna 
Comnena,  quoted  by  Beaufort,  that  it  was  open  for 
galleys  even  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 

The  remainder  of  Cilicia  contains  no  large  river, 
and  is  closed,  as  already  described,  by  the  two 
branches  of  the  Amanus.  It  lies  around  the  Gulf 
of  Issus,  and  the  more  particular  description  of  this 
gulf,  and  the  examination  of  the  difficult  question 
of  the  site  of  Issus,  will  come  more  appropriately  in 
another  place.  [Issus]. 

The  extensive  tract  of  country  called  Cilicia  has 
a coast  line  of  430  mUes,  from  Coracesium  to  Rho- 
sus,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Issus. 
The  direct  distance  from  Coracesium  to  the  Syrian 
Gates  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  of  Issus  is  about 
230  miles.  It  is,  aptly  enough,  divided  into  the 
^Mountainous  (j]  opeiinj,  Herod,  ii.  34)  and  the  Level, 
and  a ready  communication  between  the  extreme 
west  and  eastern  parts  could  only  be  by  sea.  The 
coast,  however,  of  the  Tracheia,  or  Mountainous  Ci- 
licia, nearly  as  far  east  as  the  outlet  of  the  Caly- 
cadnus, though  included  in  Cilicia  by  the  later  geo- 
graphers, is  really  a distinct  country.  But  the  valley 
of  the  Calycadnus,  which  lies  from  west  to  east,  may 
be  considered  one  of  the  three  natural  divisions  of 
Cilicia;  the  other  two  being  the  plain  of  Tarsus  and 
Adana,  and  the  pla.in  of  Issus.  Indeed,  from  the 
peninsula  of  Cape  Cavaliere,  “ the  hist  and  highest 
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of  the  series  of  noble  promontories  that  project  from 
this  coast  ” (Beaufort),  the  rude  outline  of  the  shore 
is  changed,  and  the  land  communication  along  the 
coast  with  the  eastern  part  of  Cilicia  is  not  difficult. 
There  is  a road  represented  in  the  Table,  all  along 
the  coast  from  the  border  of  Pamphylia  to  Seleuceia 
on  the  Calycadnus,  and  thence  eastward  through 
Corycus,  Soli  (or  Pompeiopolis),  the  Aleian  plain, 
Mallus,  Aegae,  and  Issus,  to  Rhosus.  Alexander, 
after  reaching  Tarsus  by  the  pass  in  the  Taurus,  led 
part  of  his  army  to  Anchiale,  and  from  Anchiale  to 
Soli;  and  he  afterwards  advanced  from  Soli  east- 
wards to  Magarsus  and  Mallus,  on  the  Pyramus. 
The  two  natural  chief  divisions  of  Cilicia,  the  basiu 
of  the  Calycadnus  and  the  plain  country  east  of  the 
Cydnus,  are  represented  by  the  modem  Turkish  go- 
vernments or  pashalicks  of  Selefkeh  (Seleuceia  on 
the  Calycadnus)  and  Adanah. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the  Cilician 
plain,  through  which  the  Cydnus,  Sarus  and  Py- 
ramus flow.  The  level  country  appears  to  reach 
somewhatnorth  of  Mopsuestia  (Af?szs),  Adana  (^Ada- 
na^),  and  Tarsus  {Tersoos);  and  in  this  part  the 
plain  may  be  between  40  and  50  miles  from  east  to 
west.  The  form  of  the  coast  makes  the  dimensions 
of  the  plain  from  north  to  south  very  unequal  in 
different  parts.  The  widest  part  extends  north  from 
■K'aradash,  and.  it  may  be  above  30  miles.  The 
level  land,  that  has  been  named  the  plain  of  Issus, 
is  only  a narrow  strip,  except  at  the  head  of  the  gulf 
of  Issus,  where  it  seems  to  extend  eight  or  ten  miles 
inland.  Cilicia  surrounded  by  mountain  barriers, 
with  a long  coast  and  numerous  ports,  a fertile  plain, 
and  mountains  covered  with  forests,  possessed  great 
natural  advantages.  Its  position  between  Syria  on 
one  side,  and  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor  on  the  other, 
made  it  the  highway  from  the  Hellespont  and  the 
Bosporus  to  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  middle  course  of  the  Euphrates.  Its  prox- 
imity to  Syria  invites  the  cupidity  of  any  one  who  is 
master  of  that  country;  and  the  Greek  rulers  of 
Egypt  coveted  the  possession  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Cilicia,  which  contains  the  materials  for  shipbuilding, 
which  Egypt  does  not. 

Besides  the  products  of  Cilicia  mentioned  above, 
Corycus  on  the  coast  was  famed  for  its  saffron,  which 
was  an  article  of  export.  A cloth  made  of  goats’ 
hair,  which  the  Romans  called  Cilicium,  was  the 
work  of  Cilician  industry;  at  least  the  thing  seems 
to  have  had  its  name  from  the  Cilician  article. 

The  Cilicians,  Herodotus  says  (vii.  91),  were  ori- 
ginally named  Hypachaei,  and  afterwards  they  had 
the  name  of  Cilices  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor, 
a Phoenician.  According  to  this  tradition,  they 
were  of  the  same  stock  as  the  Phoenicians.  It  is 
probable  that  they  did  belong  to  some  branch  of  the 
Aramaic  nations,  and  the  Assyrian  kings  seem  to 
have  extended  their  power  to  the  level  Cilicia.  [An- 
chiale.] Cilicia  had  a king  Syennesis,  who  is 
represented  as  mediating,  in  conjunction  with  a king 
of  Babylon,  to  make  peace  between  Croesus  the 
Lydian  king  and  the  Medes,  b,  c.  610.  (Herod,  i. 
74.)  Cilicia  was  the  fourth  division  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  Darius,  and  it  paid  the  king  a yearly  tribute 
of  360  white  hoi’ses  and  500  talents  of  silver  (Herod, 
iii.  90);  of  which  sum  140  talents  were  expended 
on  the  cavalry  on  duty  in  Cilicia,  and  the  rest  came 
into  the  Persian  king’s  treasury.  Herodotus  (v.  52) 
makes  Cilicia  extend  noxlh  of  the  Taurus  to  the  east 
of  Cappadocia,  and  he  makes  the  Euphrates  the 
boundary  between  the  Cilicians  and  the  Armenians; 
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BO  that,  if  his  statement  is  trae,  the  eastern  part  of 
the  later  province  of  Cappadocia  was  in  his  time 
Cilician.  [Cappadocia.]  Cilicia  still  had  its 
native  kings  in  the  time  of  this  Darius ; for  a Ca- 
rian,  Pixodarus,  the  son  of  Mausolus,  was  married 
to  a daughter  of  the  Cilician  king  Syennesis. 
(Herod,  v.  118.)  Cilicia  was  one  of  the  subject 
states  which  contributed  to  form  a navy  for  the  Per- 
sians, and  it  supplied  100  ships  for  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Xerxes,  which  were  under  the  command  of 
a Cilician,  Syennesis,  the  son  of  Oromedon.  (Herod, 
vii.  91,  98.)  A king  still  called  Syennesis  was  the 
husband  of  queen  Epyaxa,  who  made  herself  a par- 
tisan of  the  younger  Cyrus,  when  he  was  on  his  road 
through  Cilicia  to  attack  his  brother  Artaxerxes, 
and  contrived  to  reconcile  her  husband  to  him.  (Xen. 
Andb.  i.  2.  § 26.) 

The  mythi  of  the  Greeks  connected  the  history  of 
the  people  of  Western  Asia  with  Cilicia  [Cilices]  ; 
and  they  had  stories  of  early  settlements  by  their  own 
nation  on  these  shores.  Amphilochus,  the  son  of 
Amphiaraus,  settled  Posideium  on  the  borders  of  the 
Cilicians  and  the  Syrians  (Herod,  iii.  91).  According 
to  another  story,  Amphilochus,  and  Mopsus,  the 
son  of  Apollo,  came  from  Troy  and  founded  Mallus; 
and  in  Strabo’s  time  their  tombs  were  pointed  out  at 
Magarsus,  near  the  Pyramus.  But  the  Greeks  do 
not  appear  to  have  settled  in  Cilicia,  if  we  look  to 
historical  evidence,  before  the  time  of  Alexander, 
except  in  a few  places  on  the  coast.  Soli  is  said  to 
have  been  colonised  by  Achaei  and  Ehodians  from 
Lindus.  In  the  time  of  Xenophon  (b.  c.  401)  the 
Cilices  still  appear  as  a distinct  people.  It  was 
not  till  after  the  time  of  Alexander  that  the  Greeks 
got  a firm  footing  in  the  country,  and,  under  Greek 
civilisation,  Tarsus  became  one  of  the  great  schools  of 
the  ancient  world.  The  name  of  Seleuceia  on  the 
Calycadnus,  of  Antiocheia  ad  Cragum,  and  Arsiuoe, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Trachea,  and  other  Greek  names, 
indicate  the  connection  of  Cilicia  with  the  Greek 
kings  of  Syria  and  Egypt.  The  later  Eoman  occu- 
pation of  the  country  is  indicated  by  the  names 
Pompeiopolis,  Claudiopolis,  Trajanopolis,  and  others. 
The  native  Cilicians  probably  disappeared  from  the 
plain  country,  or  were  mingled  both  with  Greeks  and 
other  foreigners ; but  they  maintained  themselves  in 
the  mountains,  even  to  Cicero’s  time,  under  the  name 
of  Eleutherocilices.  Cicero,  who  was  governor  of 
Cilicia,  describes  them  as  a fierce  and  warlike  race, 
and  he  took  their  strong  town  Pindenissus.  (Cic. 
ad  Att.  V.  20.)  Strabo  says  that  the  Amanus, 
which  lies  above  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  always 
governed  by  several  kings  or  chiefs,  who  had  strong 
places ; and  in  his  time,  a man  of  mark  was  set  over 
all  of  them,  and  called  King  by  the  Eomans  for  his 
merits.  His  name  was  Tarcondimotus,  a genuine 
free  Cilician,  no  doubt. 

Diodotus,  sumamed  Tryphon,  made  the  strong- 
hold Coracesium  his  head-quarters  at  the  time  that 
he  caused  Syria  to  revolt  from  the  kings,  as  Strabo 
expresses  it.  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Demetrius,  in 
B.  c.  139  compelled  Tryphon  to  seek  refuge  in  a fort, 
where  he  killed  himself.  This  Tryphon,  adds  Strabo, 
was  the  cause  of  the  Cilicians  commencing  their 
piratical  practices,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  kings 
who  succeeded  one  another  in  the  government  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia.  The  Cilicians  were  encouraged  to 
man-stealing  by  the  great  demand  for  slaves  among 
the  Eomans  after  the  destruction  of  Carthage  and 
Corinth,  and  they  found  a ready  sale  at  Delos  for 
all  the  slaves  that  they  took  there.  Pirates,  pretend- 
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ing  to  be  slave-dealers,  soon  started  up,  and  did 
great  mischief  in  these  seas.  The  Eomans  were  too 
remote  to  care  about  what  was  going  on  along  the 
coast  of  Asia,  though  they  knew  that  these  dis- 
orders were  owing  to  the  weak  government  of  the 
descendants  of  Seleucus  Nicator.  But  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  the  Eomans  to  make  war  on  the  pirates, 
for  their  own  safety,  for  even  the  shores  of  Italy  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eome  were  not  safe  against 
these  marauders.  (Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  c.  1 1,  &c. ; 
Plut.  Pomp.  c.  24,  &c.)  During  the  war  with 
Mithridates  the  pirates  sided  with  the  king,  and 
when  the  Eomans  took  them  in  hand  they  had  to 
deal  with  a most  formidable  enemy.  In  b.  c.  103, 
M.  Antonius  had  Cilicia  as  his  “ provincia,”  that  is, 
according  to  the  proper  sense  of  that  word,  for  the 
sphere  of  his  command  as  propraetor.  This  was  the 
beginning  of  the  war  against  the  pirates.  Also  in 
B.  c.  92,  L.  Sulla  had  Cilicia  for  his  “ provincia;  ” 
but  it  is  not  correct  to  infer  that  Cilicia  was  then 
organised  as  a Province.  In  b.  c.  80  and  79,  Cn. 
Dolabella  had  Cilicia  as  his  “ provincia.”  (Cic.  Fern 
act.  i.  17.)  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  under 
him  any  part  of  Cilicia,  properly  so  called;  and  it 
has  been  observed,  that  all  the  crimes  of  Verres  and 
Dolabella,  which  Cicero  mentions,  were  committed  in 
Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  and  Phiygia.  But,  as 
he  had  a province  in  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  called 
Cilicia,  he  might,  we  must  suppose,  have  gone  into 
Cilicia,  if  he  would  or  could.  In  b.  c.  78 — 7.5,  P. 
Servilius  Isauricus  was  sent  against  the  pirates  in 
these  seas.  He  took  several  places  in  Lycia  and 
Pamphylia,  and  Corycus  in  Cilicia  (Eutrop.  vi.  3) ; 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Level  Cilicia,  which  was  held 
by  Tigranes  till  b.c.  69,  and  perhaps  even  to  B.c.  66. 
Yet,  some  writers  state  that  Isauricus  conquered 
Cilicia.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  19.)  Cn.  Pompeius,  who  was 
appointed  (b.  c.  67)  to  command  in  the  war  against 
the  pirates,  brought  Cilicia  Trachea  under  Eoman 
dominion ; and,  after  the  surrender  of  Tigranes,  he 
took  from  him  the  Level  Cilicia,  with  other  of  his 
acquisitions.  The  province  called  Cilicia  was  now 
fully  organised,  and  it  comprised  six  parts : Cilicia 
Campestris,  Cilicia  Aspera,  Pamphylia,  Pisidia,  Isau- 
ria,  and  Lycaonia ; with  the  greatest  part  of  Phrygia, 
comprehending  the  Conventus  of  Laodicea,  Apamea, 
and  Synnada.  In  b.  c.  58  the  island  of  Cyprus  M-as 
added,  which  the  Eomans  had  taken  from  the  king 
of  Egypt.  This  was  the  extent  of  the  Eoman  pro- 
vince of  Cilicia  when  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia, 
B.  c.  51 — 50.  It  was  divided,  after  Eoman  fashion, 
into  eight  Conventus  or  Fora : the  Conventus  of 
Tarsus,  which  city  was  the  residence  of  the  governor; 
the  Forum  of  Iconium  for  Lycaonia;  the  Forum 
Isauricum,  conjectured  to  have  been  at  Philomelium; 
the  Forum  Pamphylium,  the  place  of  which  is  un- 
known; the  Forum  Cibyraticum  [Cibyra],  at 
Laodicea,  on  the  Lycus;  the  Forum  of  Apamea;  the 
Forum  of  Synnada;  and  Cyprus. 

A change  was  made  shortly  after  this  time  and 
probably  by  the  Dictator  Caesar  b.  c.  47.  {Bell. 
Alex.  66).  The  Forum  or  Conventus  of  Cibyra  was 
attached  to  the  pro\dnce  of  Asia,  together  with  the 
greater  part  of  Pisidia,  and  also  Pamphylia,  and  as 
it  seems,  the  Conventus  of  Apamea  and  Synnada. 
M.  Antonius  (b.  c.  36)  gave  Cyprus  and  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  Cleopatra,  and  eastern  Phrygia  with  Ly- 
caonia, Isam*ia,  and  Pisidia,  to  Amyntas  king  of 
Galatia.  Augustus  reduced  the  province  of  Cilicia 
still  further.  Cyprus  was  made  a separate  province; 
and  Pamphylia  with  Isauria  and  Pisidia,  after  the 
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death  of  Amyntas,  was  also  made  a separate  province. 
Lycaonia  was  attached  to  the  province  of  Galatia, 
which  was  established  after  Ajnyntas’  death;  and 
thus  Cilicia  was  reduced  to  the  original  parts  Cam- 
pestris  and  Aspera.  According  to  Koman  fashion 
however  (Strab.  p.  671)  the  mountainous  parts, 
which  were  not  easy  for  a governor  to  manage,  were 
left  to  tlie  native  princes.  There  were  three  of  these 
native  dynasties.  One  was  that  of  Olbe,  in  the 
mountains  between  Soli  and  Cyinda;  perhaps  the 
Olbasa  of  Ptolemy.  This  was  a priestly  dynasty, 
which  traced  its  descent  from  Ajax,  a son  of  Teucer; 
and  hence  the  rulers  were  generally  called  Ajax  and 
Teucer.  In  b.  c.  41,  through  the  favour  of  M.  An- 
toni us,  Polemo  had  the  supreme  power,  who  called 
himself  on  his  coins  hi.  Antonius  Polemo,  and  had 
the  title  of  chief  priest  of  the  Cennati,  dynast  of  the 
sacred  city  of*  the  Olbeis  and  Lalasseis.  The  name 
Cennati  appears  on  coins  of  Diocaesarea,  which  is 
called  the  Metropolis  of  the  Cennati.  The  Lalasseis 
are  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  As  late  as 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  there  is  mentioned 
a Polemo,  king  of  Cilicia.  Cilicia  Aspera,  which  M. 
Antonius  had  given  to  Cleopatra,  and  which  Arche- 
laus  afterwards  held  (Strab.  p.  67 1 ),  was  given  by 
Augustus  after  the  death  of  Amyntas  (b.  c.  25)  to 
Archelaus  of  Cappadocia.  He  had  all  the  Aspera, 
except  Seleuceia,  and  he  resided  in  the  island  Elaeussa, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Lamus,  which  was  called 
Sebaste  in  honour  of  Augustus.  And  here  he  had 
a palace.  There  is  no  island  here  now ; “ but  there 
is  a little  peninsula  opposite  the  town,  covered  with 
ruins,  and  connected  with  the  beach  by  a low  isthmus 
of  drift  sand ; from  whence  it  may  be  concluded  that 
this  peninsula  was  once  the  island  Elaeussa,  and 
that  the  isthmus  has  been  of  recent  formation.” 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  252.)  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  family  of  Archelaus  remained  in 
possession  of  Cilicia  Aspera,  even  after  the  death  of 
Archelaus,  A.  d.  17,  when  Cappadocia  was  made  a 
Roman  province.  Vespasian  finally  attached  Cilicia 
Aspera  to  the  province. 

In  the  Amanus  there  was  a King  Tarcondimotus, 
a name  already  mentioned  above.  He  assisted  Pom- 
peius  in  the  battle  at  Pharsalus,  but  he  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar.  The  king  lost  his  life  at  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Dion  Cass.  1.  14).  Plutarch 
(^Ant.  61)  calls  him  Tarcondemus,  King  of  Upper 
Cilicia.  His  eldest  son  Philopator,  which  is  a pure 
Greek  name,  was  deprived  of  his  father’s  kingdom ; 
and  the  younger,  Tarcondimotus  II.,  did  not  obtain 
possession  of  it  until  b.  c.  20.  His  successor  Philo- 
pator II.  died  A.D.  17. 

Under  Augustus,  Cilicia  was  an  imperial  province, 
administered  by  a Legatus  Aug.,  with  the  title  of 
Propraetor.  In  Caracalla’s  time  the  governor  was 
named  Consularis.  In  the  period  after  Constantine, 
Cilicia  was  divided  into  three  parts : Cilicia  Prima, 
the  chief  town  Tarsus,  under  a Consularis;  Cilicia 
Secunda,  chief  town  Anazarbus,  under  a Praeses; 
and  Isauria,  originally  Cilicia  Aspera,  chief  town 
Seleuceia,  under  a Praeses. 

Six  free  cities  under  Roman  dominion  are  men- 
tioned in  Cilicia:  Tarsus,  which  was  both  Libera  et 
Immunis ; Anazarbus,  called  also  Caesarea,  which 
had  the  title  of  Metropolis,  from  the  time  of  Cara- 
calla;  Corycus ; Mopsus  or  Mopsuestia ; Seleuceia, 
on  the  Calycadnus,  which  was  taken  from  under  the 
administration  of  Archelaus  by  Augustus,  and  de- 
clared free;  and  Aegae.  Selinus,  afterwards  Tra- 
janopolis,  was  probably  a Roman  colony.  (Becker, 
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ITandbtick  der  Rom.  Alter.,  continued  by  Mnr- 
quardt.)  [G.  L.’| 

CILI'CIAE  PYLAE.  [Cilicia.] 

CILLA  (KtAAa : Eth.  KiKKatos'),  a town  of  My- 
sia,  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (i.  36),  with  Chryse  and 
Tenedus.  Herodotus  (i.  149)  enumerates  Cilia 
among  the  eleven  old  Aeolian  cities  of  Asia.  Strabo 
(p.  612)  places  Cilia  in  the  Adramyttene  : he  says, 
“ near  to  Thebe  is  now  a place  named  Cilia,  where 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  is ; there  flows  by  it 
the  river  Cillos  which  comes  from  Ida ; both  Chrysa 
[Chrysa]  and  CiUa  are  near  Antandrus  ; also  the 
hill  Cillaeum  in  Lesbos  derived  its  name  from  this 
Cilia  ; and  there  is  a mountain  Cillaeum  between 
Gargara  and  Antandrus  ; Daes  of  Colonae  says  that 
the  temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  first  built  at 
Colonae  by  the  Aeolians,  who  came  from  Hellas ; and 
they  say  that  a temple  of  Apollo  Cillaeus  was  also 
built  at  Chrysa,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  this 
Apollo  was  the  same  as  Smintheus,  or  another.” 
This  river  Cillos  is  said  to  be  called  Zellete  or  Zikeli, 
according  to  some  authorities.  [G.  L.] 

CILLA'NIUS  CAMPUS  (rh  KiKKaviov),  is  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (p.  629)  between  the  plain  of 
Peltae,  which  is  in  Phrygia,  and  the  plain  of  Tabae. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  where  he  places  it.  Cramer 
(^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  conjectm-es  that  it  may 
be  “ Cyllanticus  tractus  ” of  Pliny  (v.  42),  in  which 
passage  the  MSS.  have  “ Cyllanicus  ” (Harduin’s 
note),  and  it  is  not  said  why  “ Cyllanticus  ” has 
been  placed  in  the  text.  The  text  of  Pliny  is  hardly 
intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

CILURNUM.  [Celurnum.J 
CIMBRl  (Kt/i§poi),  a tribe  which  in  conjunction 
with  the  Teutones  and  others  invaded  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  successively  defeated  six  Roman  armies, 
until  in  the  end  they  were  conquered  by  C.  Marius, 
B.  c.  101,  in  the  Cam  pi  Raudii  near  Vercellae. 
Previous  to  their  joining  the  Teutones,  they  had 
traversed  and  devastated  Gaul  and  Spain,  and  in 
the  battle  against  Marius  they  are  said  to  have  lost 
100,000  or  even  140,000  men.  Who  these  Cimbii 
were,  what  country  they  inhabited,  and  what  was 
the  cause  of  their  wandering  southward,  are  points 
which  are  not  clearly  defined  in  our  ancient  autho- 
rities, and  modem  investigations  seem  to  have  made 
the  matter  almost  more  obscure.  AU'  our  autho- 
rities state  that  the  original  country  of  the  Cimbri 
was  the  Chersonesus  Cimbrica,  the  modem  penin- 
sula of  Jutland,  and  it  is  a well  known  fact  that 
Cimbri  continued  to  dwell  there  as  late  as  the  time 
of  the  Roman  emperors.  (Tac.  Germ.  37 ; Plin.  iv. 
27;  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 12;  Mela,  iii.  3.)  This  fact  is 
further  established  by  the  very  name  of  the  penin- 
sula, which  Pliny  calls  Promontorium  Cimbrorum. 
Posidonius  (op.  Strab.  vii.  p.  293)  does  not  say 
what  country  they  inhabited,  and  only  describes 
them  as  roving  pirates;  and  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  291, 
294),  mentioning  them  by  the  side  of  the  Bmcteri 
and  Chauci,  states  that  they  occupied  the  country 
west  of  the  Elbe.  This  statement,  however,  cannot 
invalidate  the  testimony  of  Tacitus,  Pliny,  and  Strabo, 
that  their  original  home  was  in  Jutland.  In  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  moreover,  the  Cimbri  sent  an 
embassy  to  that  emperor  from  the  Cimbrian  Cher- 
sonesus, to  offer  him  presents  and  to  sue  for  pardon 
for  what  they  had  done  to  the  Romans  a century 
before.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293 ; Monum.  Ancyr.  in 
Wolfs  edit,  of  Sueton.  vol.  ii.  p.  375.)  Lastly,  it  is 
attested  by  all  the  ancients  that  Cimbri  came  from 
the  north,  and  not,  as  some  modems  assert,  from  the 
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east.  (Strab.  t.  c. ; Diod.  v.  32 ; Justin,  xxxviii.  3 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5,  12;  Claud.  Bell.  Get.  639.) 
The  question  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  Cimbri  is 
involved  in  greater  obscurity.  Mere  resemblance  of 
name  led  some  of  the  ancients  to  identify  the  Cimbri 
with  the  Cimmerians  in  Asia.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Pint. 
Mar.  10;  Polyaen.  viii.  10;  Diod.  v.  32;  Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  ''A€ioi.)  This  supposition  has  justly  been 
abandoned  by  all  modern  writers,  though  they  are 
still  divided  in  opinion,  some  regarding  the  Cimbri 
as  a tribe  of  the  great  Celtic  nation,  and  others  as 
being  a Germanic  tribe.  The  testimony  of  the  an- 
cients, which  ought  not  to  be  set  aside,  except  for 
most  weighty  reasons,  must  here  decide  the  ques- 
tion. The  ancients  are  almost  unanimous  in  repre- 
senting the  Cimbri  as  Celts  or  Gauls.  (Sail.  Juff. 
114;  Flor.  iii.  3;  Appian,  de  Reb.  Illyr.  4,  Bell.  Civ. 
i.  29,  iv.  2;  Diod.  l.c.  and  xiv.  114;  Plut.  Cam, 
15;  Dion  Cass.  xliv.  42;  Justin,  xxiv.  8;  Oros.  v. 
16.)  Against  this  statement  modern  critics  have 
urged,  that  the  names  Galli,  Celtae,  and  Galatae 
are  used  very  vaguely  and  loosely  by  the  ancients, 
and  that  sometimes  they  are  applied  to  Germans 
also;  a second  objection  is,  that  a Celtic  tribe 
should  have  dwelt  so  far  north  as  Jutland,  and  so 
far  away  from  other  Celtic  tribes  These  objections, 
however,  do  not  weigh  very  heavily  against  the 
facts,  that  the  very  name  of  the  Cimbri  bears  a strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Celtic  Kymri;  and  that 
the  armour  and  customs  of  the  Cimbri,  as  described 
by  Plutarch  {Mar.  25, 27)  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  294), 
are  very  different  from  those  of  the  Germans.  All 
these  circumstances  render  it  in  the  highest  degree 
probable  that  the  Cimbri  were  a Celtic  or  Gallic 
and  not  a Germanic  nation.  (Comp.  H.  Muller,  Die 
Marhen  des  Vaterlandes,  p.  131,  fol.)  The  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  Cimbri  to  migrate  south- 
ward, were  undoubtedly  the  same  as  those  which, 
during  those  centuries,  so  often  set  nations  in  mo- 
tion, viz.  the  love  of  adventure  and  warlike  enter- 
prise, or  the  pressure  of  other  immigrating  people 
from  the  East.  The  statement  that  the  Cimbri 
were  driven  from  their  country  by  a fearful  inun- 
dation of  the  sea,  is  a mere  invention  without  any 
foundation.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  293.)  Their  name  is 
said  to  signify  “ robbers.”  (Plut.  Mar,  1 1 ; Pest, 
p.  43,  ed.  Mtiller.)  For  further  details  respecting 
the  Cimbri,  see  H.  Muller,  1.  c. ; Zeuss,  Die  Deut- 
schen,  p.  141,  foU.;  Wilhelm,  Germ.  p.  172,  foil.; 
Schiern,  De  Cimbrorum  Originibus  etMigrationibus, 
Havniae,  1842;  Latham,  Appendix  to  his  edit,  of 
Tac.  Germ.  p.  civ.  foil.)  [L.S.] 

CI'MBEICA  CHEESONESUS.  [Chersonesus 

CiMBRICA.] 

CIMBEO'EUM  PEOMONTO'EIUM.  [Cimbri.] 

CIMIATE'NE  (KifJLiaT'nup'),  a division  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  took  its  name  from  a hill  fort, 
Cimiata,  at  the  foot  of  the  range  of  Olgassys. 
Mithridates,  called  Ctistes,  made  this  his  stronghold, 
and  so  became  master  of  the  Pontus.  (Strab.  p.  562.) 
As  to  the  proper  form  of  the  name,  see  Groskurd’s 
note  {Transl. Straho,  vol.  ii.  p.  502.)  The  name  of 
this  di\dsion  is  incorrectly  written  KLViaTrfvij  in 
Casaubon’s  text  of  Strabo.  [G.  L.] 

CI'MINUS,  a mountain  and  lake  of  Southern 
Etruria,  between  Yolsinii  and  Falerii.  The  former, 
still  called  Monte  Cimino,  is  a conspicuous  object 
from  Eome  and  the  whole  surrounding  country,  and 
forms  the  culminating  point  of  a tract  or  range  of 
volcanic  heights,  which  extend  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Tiber  in  a SW.  direction  towards  the 
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sea  at  Civita  Vecchia:  and  separates  the  great  plain 
or  basin  of  the  Eoman  Campagna  from  the  plains  of 
Central  Etruria.  The  whole  of  this  tract  appears  to 
have  been  covered  in  ancient  times,  as  a part  of  it 
still  is,  with  a dense  forest  known  as  the  Silva  Ci- 
MiNiA  (Ciminius  Saltus,  Flor.),  which,  according  to 
Livy,  was  regarded  by  the  Eomans  in  early  ages  with 
no  less  awe  than  the  Hercynian  forest  was  in  the 
days  of  the  historian:  so  that  when  in  b.  c.  310, 
the  consul,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  for  the  first  time 
approached  it  with  a Eoman  army,  the  senate  in 
alarm  sent  him  peremptory  orders  not  to  attempt  its 
passage.  This,  however,  he  had  already  effected 
with  safety  before  he  received  the  prohibition.  (Liv. 
ix.  36 — 39;  Floras,  i.  17 ; Frontih.  Strat.  i.  2.  § 2.) 
The  expressions  of  Livy  are,  however,  certainly  ex- 
aggerated: though  the  forest  may  have  presented  a 
formidable  obstacle  to  an  invading  army,  it  is  im- 
possible that  it  should  not  have  been  traversed  by 
traders  and  other  peaceful  travellers,  as  well  as  by 
the  armies  of  the  Etruscans  themselves,  on  their  ad- 
vance to  Sutrium,  in  the  previous  campaigns.  The 
highest  point  of  the  range  exceeds  3000 feet  in  height^ 
but  it  is  far  from  presenting  a regular  and  continu- 
ous ridge,  the  several  masses  or  clusters  of  hills,  of 
which  it  is  composed,  being  separated  by  passes  of 
very  moderate  elevation.  It  is  across  one  of  these, 
about  2 miles  to  the  W.  of  the  Ciminian  Lake,  that 
the  ancient  Via  Cassia  was  carried  from  Sutrium  to 
Forum  Cassii:  the  modem  high  road  from  Eome  to 
Florence  abruptly  ascends  the  heights  above  Ron- 
ciglione,  and  skirts  the  basin  of  the  lake  on  its  E. 
side.  The  Via  Cimnia,  of  which  we  find  mention  in 
an  inscription  of  the  time  of  Hadrian  (Orell.  3306), 
probably  followed  much  the  same  direction. 

The  lake  (Ciminius  Lacus,  Vib.  Seq.  p.  23 ; Ci- 
mini  Lacus,  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  697 ; Sil.  Ital.  viii.  493; 
Kifxivla  XifivT],  Strab.)  is  situated  in  the  heart  of  the 
mountain,  to  which  the  name  of  Mons  Ciminus  more 
properly  belongs : the  deep  basin-shaped  depression 
in  which  it  is  formed,  is  evidently  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano.  A legend  recorded  by  Servius  {ad 
Aen.  1.  c.)  attributed  its  formation  to  Hercules,  while 
another,  similar  to  those  connected  with  the  Lacus 
Albanus  and  Fucinus,  represented  it  as  covering  the 
site  of  a town  named  Saccumum  or  Succinium,  which 
was  said  to  have  been  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 
(Amm.  Marc.  xvii.  7.  § 13;  Sotion,  de  Mir.  Font. 
41.)  Strabo  and  Columella  tell  us  that  it  abounded 
in  fish  and  wild  fowl.  (Strab.  v.’p.  226 ; Colum.  viii. 
16.  § 2.)  It  is  about  3 miles  in  circumference,  and 
is  now  called  the  Lago  di  Vico,  from  a village  of 
that  name  on  its  E.  bank.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIMME'EICUM  {KifJL/j.€piK6v,  Scymn.  Frag,  xci; 
Anon.  Peripl.  5),  a town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus 
situated  near  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Kt/x- 
fispiov,  Strab.  vii.  p.  309 : Aghirmisch  Daghi,  or 
OpouTc)  rising  in  the  E.  portion  of  the  S.  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Kertsch.  (Kbler,  Mem.  de  V Acad,  de 
St.  Petersburg,  vol.  ix.  p.  649.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIMME'EII  {KippLcpioi),  a people  who  belong 
partly  to  legend  and  partly  to  history.  The  story 
of  the  Odyssey  (xi.  14)  describes  them  as  dwelling 
beyond  the  ocean-stream,  plunged  in  darkness  and 
unblest  by  the  rays  of  Helios.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, they  were  originally  in  occupation  of  the  ter- 
ritory between  the  Borysthenes  and  the  Tanais,  and 
being  expelled  from  their  country  by  the  Scythians, 
skirted  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  and  having  passed 
through  Colchis  and  over  the  river  Halys,  invaded 
Asia  to  the  W.  of  that  river.  In  this  inroad  they 
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took  Sardis,  all  but  the  citadel,  during  the  reign  of 
Ardys.  His  grandson  Alyattes  was  powerful  enough 
finally  to  deliver  Asia  from  their  presence,  (Herod, 
i.  6,  15, 103,  iv.  12.)  It  is  said  that  they,  along 
with  the  Treres  and  other  Thracian  tribes,  who  are 
so  described  as  to  make  it  doubtful  whether  they 
were  distinct  nations,  or  branches  of  the  same  race, 
had  desolated  Asia  Minor  before  the  time  of  Ardys, 
and  even  earlier  than  that  of  Homer.  (Strab.  i.  pp.  6, 
59,  61.)  The  fragments  preserved  of  the  most  an- 
cient elegiac  poetry  vividly  express  the  feelings  with 
which  the  lonians,  and  Ephesus  in  particular,  saw 
these  barbarous  tribes  who  had  taken  Sardis,  en- 
camped with  their  waggons  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cayster,  when  the  Ephesian  poet  Callinus  earnestly 
implored  Zeus  to  save  his  native  land  from  this 
ferocious  horde.  (Callin.  Fragm.  2,  3,  ed.  Bergk; 
Strab.  xiii.  p.  627,  xiv.  pp.  633 — 647 ; comp.  Mure, 
Hist,  of  the  Language  and  Literature  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  132 ; Muller,  Hist  of  the  Literature  of 
Greece,  c.  x.  § 4;  Grote,  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  313, 
331,  foil.)  Niebuhr  {Klein  Schrift.  vol.  i.  p.  361) 
conjectured  that  the  Cimmerians  passed  through 
Thrace,  as  they  make  their  first  appearance  in  Ionia 
and  Lydia.  The  road  by  the  Euxine,  which  the 
narrative  in  Herodotus  presupposes,  is  almost  entirely 
impassable  for  a Nomadic  people,  as  the  Caucasus 
extends  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Euxine. 

The  pursuit  of  the  Cimmerians  by  the  Scythians 
is  an  imaginary  addition.  All  that  can  be  stated 
with  any  certainty  of  this  race  is  that  they  seem  to 
have  been  the  chief  occupants  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus  {Crimea').  On  this  peninsula  there  was 
formerly  a Cimmerian  city,  adjoining  to  which  were 
fortifications,  enclosing  the  isthmus  by  an  earthen 
wall.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 

As  vestiges  of  the  Cimmerians  still  remaining  in 
his  time,  Herodotus  (iv.  12)  mentions  the  tombs  of 
the  Cimmerian  kings  near  the  Tyras  {Dniester)  and 
several  places  in  the  Scythian  country; — the  Cim- 
merian walls  — the  Cimmerian  ferry  {iropOggia), 
and  the  territory  itself  was  called  Cimmerian. 

The  names  of  the  kings  of  the  Bosporus  corre- 
spond with  Thracian  names ; and  this  fact,  in  con- 
nection with  the  circumstance  that  there  was  a 
Thracian  tribe  termed  Treres,  connected  with  the 
Cimmerians,  has  been  adduced  to  prove  that  the 
Cimmerians  were  Thracians,  who  are  supposed  to 
have  been  related  to  the  Pelasgi  and  Greeks.  (Ade- 
lung,  Mithrid.  vol.  ii.  p.  353.)  If  the  Tauri  could 
be  identified  with  the  Cimmerians,  this  argument 
would  have  great  weight,  but  they  may  have  been 
later  inhabitants.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cau- 
casus was  within  the  district  of  the  Cimmerians,  it 
may  be  inferred  that  the  aborigines  of  that  mountain 
chain,  whose  descendants  yet  retain  their  language 
and  barbarous  habits,  are  the  representatives  of  the 
ancient  Cimmerians,  who  may  then  be  set  down  as 
a people  distinct  from  the  Thracians,  and  from  the 
German  or  other  Indo-European  inhabitants  of  the 
north. 

Posidonius  appears  first  to  have  conjectured  that 
the  Cimbri  were  the  same  people  as  the  Cimmerii. 
His  opinion,  which  was  thought  to  be  probable  by 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  293),  was  adopted  by  the  Romans 
(Pint.  Mar.  11);  and  this  fanciful  identity  has 
been  laid  down  in  several  modem  works.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  but  that  this  notion  rested  on  no 
other  foundation  than  the  resemblance,  perhaps  ac- 
cidental, of  two  general  names,  and  the  geographical 
error  of  the  ancients,  who  believed  the  coast  of  the 
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Cimbri  to  be  continuous  with  that  which  the  Cim- 
merians were  supposed  to  inhabit.  (Prichard,  Phy- 
sical Hist,  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  100.) 

Like  their  successors,  the  Scythians,  the  Cim- 
merii were  a nomade  race,  “ milkers  of  mares  ” 
(Callim.  Hymn,  ad  Dian.  252),  who  moved  about 
with  their  tents  and  herds  over  the  grassy  steppes 
of  their  territory.  (Comp.  Ukert,  Skythien,  p.  360 ; 
Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  154 ; Bayer,  de 
Cimmeriis,  A cad.  Petropol.  vol.  ii.  p.  4 1 9 .)  [E.B.  J.] 

CIMME'RIUM  {Ki/ifxepiov,  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 4;  Kt/x- 
fj-^pls,  Scymn.  Frag,  cxlviii;  Kt/xfiepiK6v,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  494;  Cimmerium,  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 15),  a 
town  of  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus  which  Pliny  says 
was  situated  “ ultimo  in  ostio,”  and  was  formerly 
called  Cerberion  (vi.  6).  Clarke  {Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  67)  identifies  it  with  Temruk  ; Forbiger  (vol.  iii. 
p.  1128)  with  Eskikrimm.  [E.  B.  J.J 

CIMO'LIS.  [CmoLis.] 

CIMO'LUS  {Ki/xuAos),  a small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  lying  between 
Siphnos  and  Melos,  and  separated  from  the  latter  by 
a narrow  strait  only  half  a mile  in  breadth.  The 
extreme  length  of  the  island  is  5 miles,  and  its 
breadth  3^  miles.  Pliny  relates  (iv.  12.  s.  23)  that 
Cimolus  was  also  called  Echinusa,  a name  which  is 
not  derived  from  Echidna,  viper,  as  most  modem 
writers  have  supposed,  but  from  Echinus,  the  sea- 
urchin,  of  which  there  are  several  fossil  specimens  on 
the  west  coast,  and  which  are  not  found  in  any  other 
of  the  Cyclades  or  Sporades,  except  on  the  opposite 
coast  of  Melos.  Cimolus  is  not  mentioned  in  political 
history,  and  appears  to  have  followed  the  fate  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Melos ; but  it  was  celebrated 
in  antiquity  on  account  of  its  earth  or  chalk  {rj  Ki- 
fiwAia  yrj,  Cimolia  Creta),  which  was  used  by  fullers 
in  washing  clothes.  This  chalk  was  also  employed 
in  medicine.  (Strab.  x.  p.  484;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
530;  Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Ran.  713;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s. 
23,  XXXV.  17.  s.  57 ; Cels.  ii.  33.)  This  Cimolian 
earth  is  described  by  Toumefort  as  a white  chalk, 
very  heavy,  without  any  taste,  and  which  melts 
away  when  it  is  put  into  water.  The  island  is  co- 
vered with  this  white  chalk,  whence  Ovid  {Met.  vii. 
463)  speaks  of  “ cretosa  rura  Cimoli.”  The  figs  of 
Cimolus  were  celebrated  by  the  comic  poet  Amphis 
(Athen.  i.  p.  306);  and  though  the  soil  is  barren, 
figs  are  still  produced  in  the  vallies.  Another  writer 
(quoted  by  Athenaeus,  iii.  p.  123,  d)  speaks  of  certain 
caves  of  the  island,  in  which  water  being  placed 
became  as  cold  as  snow,  though  warm  before. 

Cimolus  contained  1200  inhabitants  when  it  was 
visited  by  Ross  in  1843.  The  modem  town  is  in 
the  SE.  of  the  island,  about  a quarter  of  an  hour 
from  the  harbour,  which  is  both  small  and  insecure. 
In  the  middle  of  the  west  coast  there  is  a Paleokas- 
tron,  situated  upon  a steep  rock  about  1000  feet  in 
height;  but  it  appears  only  to  have  been  built  as  a 
place  of  refuge  to  be  used  in  times  of  danger.  The 
ancient  town  was  situated  at  Daskalib,  also  called 
St.  Andrew,  on  the  S.  coast,  opposite  Melos.  Das- 
kalib, or  St.  Andrew,  is  the  name  given  to  a rock, 
distant  at  present  about  200  paces  from  the  island, 
to  which,  however,  it  was  originally  united.  The 
whole  rock  is  covered  with  the  remains  of  houses, 
among  which  Ross  noticed  a draped  female  figure  of 
white  marble,  of  good  workmanship,  but  without 
head  and  hands.  As  long  as  the  rock  was  united  to 
the  island  by  an  isthmus,  there  was  a good,  though 
small  harbour,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  rock.  Around 
this  harbour  was  the  burial-place  of  the  town;  and 
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several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  situated  above 
the  water  were  opened  at  the  end  of  the  last  and  the 
beginning  of  the  present  centuries,  and  were  found  to 
contain  painted  vases  and  golden  ornaments,  while 
above  them  were  stelae  with  reliefs  and  inscriptions ; 
but  at  present  nothing  of  the  kind  is  discovered. 
The  strip  of  coast  containing  the  tombs  is  called 
Hellenikd.  To  the  E.  of  Daskalid  on  the  S.  coast 
there  is  a small  rock,  containing  a ruined  tower,  called 
Pyrgos-,  and  N.  of  the  present  town,  there  is  upon 
the  east  coast  a good  harbour,  called  Prdsa,  where 
there  are  said  to  be  some  Hellenic  sepulchral  cham- 
bers. This  harbour,  and  the  one  at  Paskalio,  are 
probably  the  two,  which  Dicaearchus  assigns  to  Ci- 
molos  (^Descript.  Graec.  138,  p.  463,  ed.  Fuhr): 

’'E'lreira  '2,l<pvos  Kal  Klfji.u\os  ixofiivTiy 
’'Exowo’o  Kifiivas  Svo. 

The  Greeks  still  call  the  island  Cimoli;  but  it  is 
also  called  Argentiera,  because  a silver  mine  is  said 
to  have  been  discovered  here.  Others  suppose,  how- 
ever, that  this  name  may  have  been  given  to  it  even  by 
the  ancients  from  its  white  cliffs.  (Tournefort,  Tra- 
vels, &c.  vol. i.  p.  Ill,  seq.,  transl.;  Fiedler,  Reise 
durch  Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.344,  seq. ; Ross,  Reisen 
auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  iii.  p.  22,  seq.) 

CINABI,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  Gades 
(^Cadiz),  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxviii.  37 ).  [P*S.] 
CINAEDOCOLPFTAE  (J^ivaiboKoXtriTuv 
Ptol.),  a district  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Red  Sea 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  probably  identical 
with  the  Debae  of  Diodorus  Siculus.  [Debae  ; 
Baetius.]  [G.  W.] 

CFNARA  or  CINARUS  (Kluapos:  Zinari),  a 
small  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  NE.  of  Amorgos, 
named  after  the  artichoke  (^Kivapa)  which  it  pro- 
duced. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Mel.  ii.  7;  Athen.  ii. 
p.  70;  Colum.  X,  235.) 

CINDEVIA.  [Belus.] 

CINDYE  (KtVSuTj:  Eth.  KivSvevs,  Herod,  v.  118) 
a place  in  Caria,  near  Bargylia,  of  which  the  posi- 
tion is  uncertain.  [Bargylia.]  [G.  L.] 

CINGA  (Cinca),  a river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  falling  into  the  Sicoris,  a tributary  of  the 
Iberus.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  48;  Lucan,  iv.  21,  Cinga 
rapax.)  The  Cincenses  of  Pliny  (iii.  3.  s.  4)  imply 
a town  of  the  same  name.  [P.  S.] 

CINGI'LIA,  a town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (viii.  29),  among  the  places  taken  by 
the  Roman  consul,  Junius  Brutus,  in  b.  c.  325.  Its 
site  is  quite  uncertain,  as  well  as  that  of  Cutina, 
mentioned  in  the  same  passage:  Romanelli  (vol.  iii. 
p.  284)  would  place  the  latter  at  Civitella  near  Cv- 
vita  Aquana and  Cingilia  at  Civita  Retenga,  about 
5 miles  SE.  of  Ansedonia  (Peltuinum).  The  names 
Civita  and  Civitella  always  denote  ancient  sites,  but 
the  identification  is  wholly  conjectural.  [E.  H.  B.] 
Cl'NGULUM  (KiyyavKov  ; Eth.  Cingulanus : 
Cingoli),  a city  of  Picenum,  situated  in  the  interior 
of  the  province,  about  12  miles  S.  of  Aesis,  and  the 
same  distance  N.  of  Septempeda  (5.  Severino). 
SUius  Italicus  alludes  to  its  position  on  a lofty 
mountain,  which  rendered  it  a place  of  great 
strength  (x.  34).  He  evidently  considered  it  as 
having  already  existed  as  a fortress  in  the  Second 
Punic  War : but  the  only  mention  of  it  in  history  is 
during  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey. 
It  appears  to  have  been  rebuilt,  and,  as  it  were, 
founded  afresh  by  T.  Labienus  shortly  before  that 
time : notwithstanding  which,  it  opened  its  gates  to 
Caesar  without  a struggle.  ( Caes.  B.  C.i.  15  ; Cic. 
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ad  Ait.  vii.  11.)  It  is  afterwards  mentioned  by 
Pliny  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniamm  as  a municipal 
town  of  Picenum  : Strabo  erroneously  assigns  it  to 
Umbria,  from  the  frontiers  of  wliich  it  was  not  far 
distant.  (Strab.  v.  p.  227 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18  ; Liber 
Colon,  p.  254 ; Orell.  Imcr.  86.)  The  modem  town 
of  Cingoli  retains  the  same  elevated  site  with  the 
ancient  one : and  though  but  a small  place,  has 
preserved  its  episcopal  see  without  interruption  since 
the  fifth  «entury. 

The  ,'v»5ns  published  by  some  early  numismatic 
writers  with  the  name  of  Cingulum,  and  the  head  of 
Labienus,  are  a modem  forgery.  [E,  H.  B.] 
CINIUM.  [Baleares.] 

CINNERETH.  [Chinnereth.] 

CINO'LIS  (KivuMs)  or  CIMO'LIS 
according  to  Strabo  (p.  545),  and  other  authorities, 
a place  on  the  coast  of  Paphlagonia.  “ After  Ca» 
rambis,”  says  Strabo,  “ come  Cimolis  and  Antici- 
molis,  and  Aboni  Teichos,  a small  town,  and  Ar- 
mene.”  But  the  order  of  the  places  is  not  correct 
here;  for  Cinolis  is  east  of  Aboni  Teichos.  A place 
Kinla  or  Kinoglu,  is  placed  in  the  maps  about 
half  way  between  Carambis  {Kerempe)  and  Sinope, 
which  is  the  Kinuli  of  Abulfeda,  and  probably  the 
Cinolis  or  Cimolis  of  the  Greek  geographers.  Mar- 
cian  and  Arrian  place  it  east  of  Aboni  Teichos, 
though  they  do  not  agree  in  the  distance.  Anti- 
cinolis  was  60  stadia  from  Cinolis.  Both  of  them 
were  places  where  ships  used  to  stay  in  their  coast- 
ing voyages;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  these  and 
other  like  small  spots  are  mentioned  by  the  authors 
of  Peripli.  [G.  L.] 

CINYPS  or  CI'NYPHUS  (Kivv^\>,  Herod,  iv.  175, 
198;  Kivv<pos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  835:  Cinifo  ox  Wadi 
Quasani),  a small  river  of  N.  Africa,  between  the 
two  Syrtes,  rising,  according  to  Herodotus,  in  the 
“ Hill  of  the  Graces  ” (Xapirwu  \6q>os : probably  the 
extremity  of  M.  Ghuriano),  but,  according  to  Pto- 
lemy, on  M.  Zuchabbari,  much  fhrther  inland,  and 
falling  into  the  sea  E.  of  Leptis  Magna.  The  fields 
through  which  it  flowed  were  celebrated  for  goats 
with  very  beautiful  hair.  There  was  a town  of  the 
same  name  at  its  mouth.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  60,  iii.  275 ; 
Virg.  Georg,  iii.  312;  Martial,  vii.  94.  13,  viii.  51. 
11;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  4;  Ptol.  iv.  3.  §§  13,  20, 
6.  § 11;  Scylax.)  [P.  S.] 

CIRCEII  (KipKaia,  Dionys. : Eth.  KipKcuoi,  Id., 
KipKaiirai,  Pol.,  Circeienses),  a town  of  Latium, 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Mons  Circeius  (Jdonte 
Cir cello),  on  its  northern  side,  and  at  a short 
distance  from  the  sea.  No  mention  is  found  of  a 
town  of  the  name  previous  to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius 
Superbus,  who  established  a colony  there,  at  the 
same  time  with  that  of  Signia.  (Liv.  i.  56  ; Dionys. 
iv.  63.)  But  it  is  probable,  from  analogy,  though 
we  have  no  express  testimony  on  the  subject,  that 
there  previously  existed  an  ancient  settlement  on  the 
spot,  either  of  the  Volscians,  or  more  probably  of  the 
Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians.  The  advantageous  situation 
of  the  city  for  commerce,  as  well  as  its  position  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Volscians,  are  mentioned  by 
Dionysius  as  the  motives  that  induced  Tarquin  to 
settle  a colony  there  : and  accordingly,  we  find 
Circeii  mentioned  among  the  maritime  and  com- 
mercial towns  of  Latium  in  the  treaty  concluded 
between  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  immediately 
after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin.  (Pol.  iii.  22.)  It  is 
afterwards  mentioned  among  the  conquests  ascribed 
to  Coriolanus,  who  is  said  to  have  expelled  the 
Roman  colonists,  and  given  it  up  to  the  Volsciaiis 
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(Liv.  ii.  39  ; DIonys.  viii.  14) : it  probably  really 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians  about  this  period, 
but  was  reconquered  by  the  Romans,  who  sent  a 
fresh  colony  there  three  years  before  the  Gaulish 
War.  (Diod.  xiv.  102.)  Not  long  after  that  event, 
however,  the  Circeians,  as  well  as  the  citizens  of 
Velitrae,  also  a Roman  colony,  revolted,  and  joined 
their  arms  with  those  of  the  Volscianso  (Liv.  vi. 
12, 13, 21.)  They  must  at  this  time  have  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  independence,  as  at  the  out- 
break of  the  great  Latin  War  in  b.  c.  340,  Circeii 
appears  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin  League,  and 
L.  Numicius,  a Circeian  citizen,  was  one  of  the  two 
praetors  at  the  head  of  the  whole  nation.  (Liv.  viii. 
3 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  92.)  The  fate  of  Circeii 
after  the  war  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  seems  certain 
that  it  must  have  been  recolonized,  because  we  find 
it  appear  again  in  the  Second  Punic  War  among  the 
thirty  Latin  colonies  ; it  was  one  of  the  twelve  which 
professed  their  inability  to  furnish  their  quota  of  sup- 
plies to  the  army.-  (Liv.xxvii.  9,  xxix.  15.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  in  b.  c.  198,  on  occasion  of  the  attempt 
of  the  Carthaginian  hostages  to  excite  a revolt  of 
the  slaves  in  this  part  of  Italy  (Id.  xxxii.  26),  but 
this  is  the  last  time  its  name  is  noticed  in  history. 
It  appears  to  have  declined,  and  sunk  gradually  into 
an  insignificant  place : Strabo  terms  it  a small  town 
(ttoKixviov'),  and  the  disadvantages  of  its  position, 
cut  off  to  a great  extent  from  all  communication 
with  the  interior,  must  have  prevented  it  from  rising 
to  any  consideration.  It  appears,  however,  to  have 
been  in  some  degree  resorted  to  as  an  agreeable  place 
of  retirement  by  wealthy  Romans  under  the  later 
Republic  and  the  Empire,  and  we  learn  that  the 
emperors  Tiberius  and  Domitian  had  villas  there. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  10  ; Suet.  Tih.  72  ; Mart.  xi.  7.  4; 
Stat.  Silv.  i.  3.  85.)  It  possessed  a peculiar  source 
of  attraction  in  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its 
oysters,  which  were  among  the  most  celebrated  of 
any  known  to  the  Romans.  (Hor.  Sat  ii.  4.  33  ; 
Juv.  iv.  140;  Plin.  xxxii.  6.  s.  21.)  Its  insulated 
position  also  caused  it  to  be  occasionally  selected  as 
a place  of  exile, — and  the  triumvir  Lepidus  was 
banished  hither  hy  Octavian  after  his  deposition. 
(Suet.  Aug.  16.)  The  town  of  Circeii  is  mentioned 
for  the  last  time  in  the  Tabula,  which  places  it 
19  M.  P.  from  Astura  along  the  coast,  and  15  from 
Tarracina.  (Tab,  Pent.)  The  former  distance  falls 
short  of  the  truth,  while  the  latter  considerably 
exceeds  the  direct  distance.  Considerable  ruins  of 
the  ancient  city  of  Circeii  are  still  extant  on  a hill 
called  the  Monte  della  Cittadella,  on  the  N.  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  about  two  miles  from  the  sea. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  and  gateway  are 
constructed  of  polygonal  blocks,  in  a very  massive 
style  of  architecture,  closely  resembling  that  of 
Signia,  which  is  said  to  have  been  fortified  and 
erected  into  a colony  at  the  same  period.  Some 
remains  of  a later  Roman  style  are  also  visible  on 
the  hiU  now  occupied  hy  the  village  of  S.  Felice, 
nearer  the  sea  on  the  S.  side,  but  the  port  of  Circeii 
is  considered  to  have  been  on  the  W.,  where  there  is 
still  a place  of  anchorage  called  Porto  di  Paola. 
(Holsten.  Not.  in  Cluv.  p.  208  ; Abeken,  Mittel 
Italien,  pp.  141,148,160  ; Brocchi,  Viaggio  al  Capo 
Circeo,  p.  269,  in  the  Bibl.  Ital.  vol.  vii.)  ["E.H.B.] 
CIRCEIUS,  or  CIRCAEUS  MONS,  or  CIR- 
CAEUM  PROMONTORIUM  (rh  Kipualov  opos, 
Strab. ; KipKouuv  aupov,  Ptol. : Monte  Circeo  or  Cir~ 
cello),  a remarkable  mountain  promontory  of  Latium 
on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  It  is  formed  by 
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a bold  and  abrupt  mountain  mass,  which  rises  preci- 
pitously from  the  sea,  and  is  wholly  isolated  on  the 
land  side,  being  separated  from  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains by  the  broad  level  tract  of  the  Pontine  marshes ; 
while  on  the  NW.  a long  strip  of  unbroken  sandy 
shore  extends  from  thence  for  30  miles  to  the  pro- 
montory of  Antium  (Porto  d'Anzo).  Hence  when 
viewed  from  any  distance  it  appears  altogether  de- 
tached from  the  mainland,  and  has  the  appearance 
of  a lofty  island,  rather  than  a promontory.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  232;  Dionys.  iv.  63;  Procop.  B.  G.  i.  11.) 
It  was  hence  supposed  by  many  ancient  writers  that 
it  had  originally  been  an  island.  But  though  the 
alluvial  deposits  by  which  alone  it  is  connected  with 
the  continent  are  in  a geological  sense  of  very  recent 
fonnation,  it  is  certain  that  these  cannot  have  been 
formed  within  the  period  of  historical  memory. 
Pliny  has  strangely  misconceived  a passage  of  Theo- 
phrastus to  which  he  refers  as  asserting  that  the 
Circeian  promontory  was  still  an  island  in  the  days 
of  that  author;  it  is  quite  clear  that  Theophrastus 
describes  it  as  a promontory,  and  only  refers  to  the 
local  tradition  for  the  fact  of  its  having  once  been  an 
island.  (Theophr.  H.  Plant,  v.  8.  § 3 ; Plin.  iii.  5, 
s.  9.) 

We  have  no  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
that  led  the  Greeks  in  very  early  times  to  identify 
this  remarkable  insulated  promontory  with  the  island 
of  Circe,  mentioned  in  the  Odyssey.  The  latter  is 
called  by  Homer  Aeaea  (AtoiTj),  and  he  describes  it 
as  a low  island  in  the  midst  of  a boundless  sea, 

Nrjaor,  Trjy  nepi  irSvros  aireipiTOS  iarecpapayrai. 

Autt?  5e  x^o.fji.a\r]  Ketrai.  Od.  xi.  135. 

The  fable  of  Circe  appears  indeed  to  have  been  con- 
nected with  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea  as  early 
as  the  time  of  Hesiod,  who  describes  Circe  as  the 
mother  of  Agrius  and  Latinus,  “ who  ruled  over  the 
illustrious  Tyrrhenians  in  the  far  recesses  of  the 
sacred  islands”  (Theog.  1011 — 1015).  But  this 
does  not  explain  why  a mountain  should  have  been 
selected,  which  was  not  an  island  at  all,  in  preference 
to  any  of  the  numerous  small  islands  in  the  same 
sea.  Other  accounts  connected  the  name  of  Circe 
with  the  voyage  of  the  Argonauts,  but  Apollonius, 
who  adopts  this  version,  does  not  describe  the  abode 
of  Circe  as  an  island : but  expressly  terms  it  “ a 
promontory  of  the  Tyrrhenian  mainland  ” (a/crV 
i]ireipov  TupagpiSos,  iii.  312)  evidently  referring  to 
the  Circeian  Promontory.  Virgil,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, has  also  followed  the  received  tradition,  and 
places  the  abode  of  Circe  between  Cumae  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber.  (Aen.  vii.  10 — 24.)  It  is 
possible  that  the  legend  of  Circe  was  really  of  Italian 
origin,  or  that  some  local  divinity  (resembling  the 
Angitia  of  the  Marsi)  was  worshipped  her^who  was 
identified  by  the  Cumaean  Greeks  with  the  Circe  of 
their  own  mythology.  The  mountain  was  said  to 
abound  in  herbs  of  a poisonous  character  (Pseud. 
Arist.  de  Mirab.78 ; Theophr.  H.  P.  v.  8.  § 3 ; Strab. 
1.  c.) ; but  this  statement,  as  Strabo  justly  suggests, 
may  very  probably  have  been  invented  to  confirm  its 
claim  to  be  the  dwelling  of  the  enchantress.  Circe 
was  certainly  worshipped  there  in  later  times  (Cic. 
de  N.  D.  iii.  19),  but  this  of  course  proves  nothing, 
any  more  than  the  alleged  tomb  of  Elpenor,  one  of 
the  companions  of  Ulysses,  or  the  cup  of  the  hero 
himself,  which  was  still  showm  by  the  inhabitants  in 
the  days  of  Strabo.  ( Strab.  1.  c.  ; Theophr.  1.  c. , 
Scylax.  § 8.) 

Theophrastus  (1.  c.)  describes  the  Circaean  moun- 
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tain  as  80  stadia  in  circumference  (which  is  very 
near  the  truth)  and  covered  with  wood,  consisting  of 
oaks,  bay  trees  and  myrtles.  It  is  10  mUes  distant 
from  Tarracina,  and  forms  the  NW.  limit  of  a bay, 
of  which  the  other  extremity  is  constituted  by  the 
headland  of  Caieta:  this  is  evidently  the  Sinus  Amy- 
clanus  of  Pliny  (xiv.  6.  s.  8 ; Mare  Amuclanum,  Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  59),  so  called  from  the  extinct  city  of 
Amyclae.  But  viewed  on  a larger  scale,  the  Cir- 
caean  Promontory  is  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
great  gulf  which  extends  from  thence  to  Cape  Mise- 
nuiOj  with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Aenaria  and  Pro- 
chyta,  forming  an  arc  of  which  the  chord  is  about 
45  geographical  miles  in  length.  In  early  times  this 
remarkable  headland  constituted  the  southern  limit 
of  Latium,  before  the  Volscian  districts  (extending 
from  thence  to  the  Liris)  were  included  under  that 
anpellation.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.  § 56.) 

The  town  of  Circeii  was  situated  at  the  northern 
foot  of  the  mountain  [Circeii]  : besides  this  Strabo 
tells  us  there  was  a temple  of  Circe,  which  perhaps 
stood  on  the  highest  summit  of  the  mountain,  which 
is  still  known  as  the  Monte  di  Circe,  and  is  crowned 
by  the  remains  of  walls  and  substructions  of  a 
massive  character.  The  mountain,  which  is  wholly 
of  a calcareous  rock,  contains  several  caverns,  one  of 
which  is  regarded  by  popular  tradition  as  the  abode 
of  the  enchantress  Circe.  (Brocchi,  Vmgg.  al  Capo 
Circeo,  pp.  263,  &c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CIRCE'SIUM  (KipK’fia’iop,  Zosim.  iii.  12 ; Procop. 
JS.  P.  a.  5 i Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  of  Meso- 
potamia, below  Nicephorium,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Chaboras  (^Khabiir')  with  the  Euphrates.  Ammi- 
anus  speaks  of  it  as  an  island  surrounded  by  the 
confluence  of  these  two  rivers.  Procopius  (5.  P. 
ii.  5)  calls  it  the  (ppovpiov  eo'xa'roj'  of  the  Romans, 
who  do  not  appear  to  have  held  any  fortified  place 
beyond  the  Khabur  eastward.  Procopius  confirms 
the  account  of  its  position,  stating  that  its  fortifi- 
cations formed  a triangular  figure  at  the  junction  of 
the  two  rivers.  He  adds  (^de  Aedif.  i.  6)  that  Dio- 
cletian added  additional  outworks  to  the  place,  which 
Ammianus  also  states.  There  is  eveiy  reason  to 
believe  that  Circesium  represents  the  place  mentioned 
in  the  Bible  under  the  name  of  Carchesush 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  20;  Jerem.  xlvi.  2;  Isaiah,  x.  9). 
The  name  is  written  with  slight  differences  by  ancient 
authors,  as  Circusium  (Eutrop.  ix.  2),  Circessum 
(Sext.  Ruf.  c.  22),  &c.  It  is  now  called  Karkisia. 
(Bochart,  Geog.Sac.  iv.  21.)  [V.] 

CIRPHIS  (Kipcpis),  a range  of  mountains  in 
Phocis  near  the  sea,  separated  from  Parnassus  by 
the  valley  of  the  Pleistus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  539.) 

CIRRA'DAE  (Ki^^ahai,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 4),  a 
tribe  who  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus  in  Sogdiana.  Wilson  (^Ariana, 
p.  164)  recognises  in  them  an  Indian  people  called 
the  Kirdtas,  foresters  and  mountaineers.  [V.] 

CIRRHA.  [Crisa.] 

CIRRHA'DIA.  [India.] 

CIRTA  (Kipra,  i.  e.  simply  the  City,  in  Phoe- 
nician, a name  which  it  obtained  from  being  built  by 
Punic  architects:  Eth.  Kiprriaioi,  Cirtenses ; Con- 
stantineh,  Ru.),  an  inland  city  of  the  Massylii  in 
Numidia,  48  M.  P.  from  the  sea,  in  a situation  of 
remarkable  beauty  and  fertility.  It  was  built  on  a 
I steep  rock  almost  surrounded  by  a tributary  of  the 
river  Ampsaga,  now  called  the  Pummel  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  the  Massylii,  whose  palace 
appears  to  have  been  a splendid  edifice,  Mieipsa 
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especially  enlarged  and  beautified  it,  and  settled 
Greek  colonists  in  it.  Under  him  it  could  send  forth 
an  army  of  10,000  cavalry  and  20,000  infantry.  It 
is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Punic,  Jugurthine, 
and  Civil  Wars,  as  the  strongest  fortress  in  the  coun- 
try, a reputation  which  it  has  maintained  in  our  own 
day,  during  the  French  conquest  of  Algeria.  Under 
the  Romans  it  was  a colony  with  the  surname  Julia , 
and  it  was  sometimes  called  Colonia  Sittianorum, 
from  the  partisan  chief  Sittius,  to  whom  it  was 
granted  by  Julius  Caesar.  [Africa.]  It  was  the 
central  point  for  all  the  Roman  roads  throughout 
Numidia. 

Having  fallen  into  decay  in  process  of  time,  Cirta 
was  restored  by  Constantine,  and  called  Constan- 
TiNA,  the  name  which  it  still  retains.  Among 
the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  the  finest  remnant 
is  a triumphal  arch,  which  has  been  removed  to 
Paris.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  828,  832  ; Polyb.  xxxvii. 
3;  Appian.  Pun.  27,  106,  Numid.  Fr.  iii.,  B.  C.  ii. 
96,  iv.  53,  55;  Dion  Cass.  xhii.  3;  Liv.  xxx.  12; 
Sallust.  Jug.  2,  21,  &c. ; Mela,  i.  6.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  3. 
s.  2;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  24,  28,  34,  35,  40,  41,  42;  Tab. 
Pent. ; Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 28,  viii.  1 4.  § 8 ; Shaw,  Travels, 
p.  60,  2nd  ed.;  Ausland,  1837,  No.  224.)  [P.  S.] 

CISAMUS  (Kla-agos').  1.  The  port  of  Aptera 
in  Crete.  [Aptera.] 

2.  Another  town  of  this  name  appears  in  the 
Peutinger  Tables  32  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of  Cydonia 
(comp.  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8;  Stadiasm.  § 322,  323, 
Hierocl. ; Cisamum,  Plin.  iv.  12).  In  and  about 
Kisamo  Kasteli  are  14  or  15  fragments  of  shafts  of 
marble  and  granite  columns,  an  Ionic  capital,  and 
remains  of  walls,  indicating  that  there  once  existed 
upon  this  site  a flourishing  and  important  city. 
(Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  43.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISON  (Kicrwp,  LXX. : Nahr  el-Mukutta),  the 
“ ancient  river,”  which  pouring  its  waters  through 
the  plain  of  Esdraelon  in  such  abundance  “ swept 
away  ” the  troops  of  Sisera  during  the  battle  of 
Deborah  and  Barak  (Judges  v.  21,  comp.  iv.  13  ; 
Ps.  Ixxxiii.  9.) 

The  earliest  vmters  place  its  source  in  Mt.  Tabor 
(Onomast.  s.v.'),  and  this  statement  is  correct; 
but  a considei'able  supply  of  water  flows  into  its 
bed  from  the  S.  of  the  plain  to  the  W.  of  Little 
Hermon  and  Mt.  Gilboa,  as  well  as  from  the  S.  chain 
which  connects  Carmel  and  the  hills  of  Samaria. 
The  Kishon  is  not  now  a permanent  stream,  but 
flows  only  during  the  season  of  rain,  though  at  the 
mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself  into  the  sea  at  the 
S.  comer  of  the  bay  of  Ptolemais  by  the  foot  of 
Mt.  Carmel,  it  is  never  dry.  At  the  battle  of  Tabor 
between  the  French  and  Arabs,  many  of  the  latter 
were  drowned  in  the  stream  which  Burkhardt 
(Trav.  p.  339)  calls  the  Deburieh,  and  is  formed 
from  the  Wadys,  NW.  of  Tabor.  (Robinson,  Pales- 
tine, vol.  iii.  pp.  228,  foil. ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  19,  247,  296 ; Von  Raumer,  Palestina, 
p.  52.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CISSA  (Kicrcra,  Polyb.  iii.  76;  Coins;  Scissis, 
Liv.  xxi.  60 ; prob.  Guisond),  an  inland  city  of 
Hispania  Citerior,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Cn.  Scipio  defeated  and  took  the  Carthaginian 
general  Hanno  and  the  Spanish  chieftain  Indibilis, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Second  Punic  War,  b.c.  218. 
Some  identify  it  with  the  Cinna  (Kfrva)  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 72)  as  a city  of  the  Jaccetani. 
(Marca,  Hisp.  p.  202 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv.  74 
Sestini,  pp.  132,  163;  Num.  Goth.-,  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  425.)  [P.  S.] 
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CISSA,  a small  town  on  the  river  Aegos  in  the 
Thracian  Chersonesus.  (Plin.  iv.  18.)  It  is  un- 
doubtedly the  same  place  as  that  called  Cressa 
(Kpr}(Taa)  by  Scylas  (p.  28).  Mannert  (vii.  p.  191) 
believes  that  it  was  the  same  place  as  Aegos,  and 
identifies  it  with  the  modem  Galata.  [L.  S.] 
CI'SSIA  (Kiacrta,  Herod,  iii.  91,  v.  49  ; Ptol.  vi. 
3.  § 3 : Eth.  Kicraioi),  a district  in  Susiana,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Choaspes  and  Eulaeus,  in  which 
was  situated  the  town  of  Susa.  The  name  is  pro- 
bably connected  with  that  of  the  capital.  Strabo 
(xv.  p.  728)  states  that  the  people  of  Susa  were 
also  called  Cissii,  and  connects  the  name  with  Cissia, 
the  mother  of  Memnon  (Aeschyl.  Pers.  17,  118). 
This  district  was  in  ancient  times  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, and  formed  the  eighth  satrapy  of  Dareius.  It 
was  probably  of  nearly  the  same  extent  as  the  mo- 
dern province  of  Khuzistun.  [V^-J 

Cl'SSIDES  (KiaoriSes')  or  CISSIDAE,  a place  on 
the  coast  of  Lycia,  80  stadia  east  of  the  island  La- 
gusa  along  the  coast,  according  to  the  Stadiasmus, 
and  85  east  of  Tehnessus.  Leake  (Asia  Minor, 
p.  182)  concludes  that  “ Cissides  was  the  name  of 
the  peninsular  promontory,  on  the  south  side  of 
which  is  the  island  and  harbour  of  St.  Nicholas.” 
The  ruins  which  he  saw  on  the  cape  and  island  be- 
longed to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  empire.  Fellows 
(Lycia,  p.  247)  thinks  that  a place  called  by  the 
Greeks  Lavisse,  of  which  Maori  is  the  port  or  scala, 
is  the  site  of  Cissides.  [G.  L.] 

CISSUS  (Kurcrds:  Khortidtzi),  a mountain  of 
Macedonia,  on  which  were  found  the  lion,  ounce,  lynx, 
panther,  and  bear.  (Xenoph.  Pe  Venat.  xi.  1.) 
There  was  a town  of  the  same  name  not  far  from 
Rhaecelus,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  promontory  where  Aeneas  founded  his  city.  (Ly- 
cophr.  1236.)  Cissus,  along  with  Aeneia  and  Cha- 
lastra,  contributed  to  people  Thessalonica.  (Strab. 
Epit.  vii.  p.  330;  Dionys.  i.  49.)  Khortiutzi  is  the 
only  high  mountain  w^hich  can  be  conceived  to  have 
been  the  haunt  of  the  beasts  of  prey  mentioned  by 
Xenophon.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  in.  p. 
453.)  [E.  B.  J.]j 

CISTHE'NE  (Kia-OriVT)).  1.  A town  on  the  coast 
of  Mysia,  deserted  in  Strabo’s  time  (p.  606).  It  lay 
outside  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium  and  the  promon- 
tory Pyrrha.  It  had  a port.  Cisthene  was  north  of 
Atameus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  18)  and 
Pliny  (v.  30). 

The  Gorgoneian  plains  of  Cisthene  (Aesch.  Prom. 
Vinct.  V.  795)  are  unknown. 

2.  [Megiste.]  [G.  L-] 

CISTGBO'Cl  (KkttoSwkoi),  a people  of  Dacia 
•-(in  the  N.  of  Moldavia'),  extending  also  into  Sar- 
-matia  Europaea,  and  even  into  Sarmatia  Asiatica. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  12;  Ammian.  xxii.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  8. 
5;  Inscr.  ap.  Katancsich,  vol.  ii.  p.  287.)  [P*S.] 
■CITHAERON  (KiOaipwv),  a range  of  mountains. 
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separating  Boeotia  from  Megans  and  Attica,  of 
which  a description  is  given  elsewhere.  [Attica, 
p.  321,  seq.)  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Cithaeron,  a mythical  king  of  Plataeae,  who 
assisted  Zeus  with  his  advice  when  Hera  was  angry 
with  him.  Hence  the  summit  was  sacred  to  the 
Cithaeronian  Zeus,  and  here  was  celebrated  the  festi- 
val called  Daedala.  (Paus.  ix.  2.  § 4,  3.  § 1 , seq. ; 
Piet,  of  Ant.  art.  Paedala.)  Cithaeron  was  also 
sacred  to  Dionysus,  and  was  the  scene  of  several 
celebrated  legends,  such  as  the  metamorphosis  of 
Actaeon,  the  death  of  Pentheus,  and  the  exposure  of 
Oedipus.  The  forest,  which  covwed  Cithaeron, 
abounded  in  game ; and  at  a very  early  period,  lions 
and  wolves  are  said  to  have  been  found  there.  The 
Cithaeronian  lion,  slain  by  Alcathous,  was  celebrated 
in  mythology.  (Paus.  i.  41.  § 3.) 

CITHARISTA,  a place  in  the  Maritime  Itin. 
between  Telo  Mariius  (Toulon)  scadi  Marseille.  The 
name  which  corresponds  is  Cereste,  but  as  this  place 
is  above  a mile  from  the  coast,  the  port  is  that  of 
Ciotat.  [G.  L.] 

CITHARISTES,  a promontory  in  the  south  of 
Gallia,  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10)  between  Tauro- 
entum  (Taurenti)  and  Olbia  (Eoubo)-,  and  the  most 
southern  point  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  The  pro- 
montory then  is  Cap  Cider  near  Toulon.  Walck- 
enaer  makes  it  Cap  Cepet  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  road  of  Toulon.  Mela  (ii.  5)  mentions  Citha- 
ristes,  and  apparently  intends  to  make  it  a town  or 
port.  It  must  therefore  be  Citharista.  [G.  L.] 
CITHARIZON  (Ki6api(ccv),  a fortress  of  Armenia, 
four  days’  journey  from  Theodosiopolis,  and  in  the 
province  Asthianene  (’Aadiav'nvr))  (Procop.  Aed. 
3.  3),  probably  the  same  as  the  Austanitis  (Ava- 
raviTis)  of  Ptolemy  (v.  13).  The  citadel,  which 
was  a place  of  great  strength,  was  built  by  Justinian 
and  was  the  residence  of  one  of  the  five  prefects 
whom  that  emperor  placed  over  Roman  Armenia 
with  the  title  of  “ Dux.”  It  has  been  identified  with 
Pdlii,  a towTi  on  the  banks  of  the  Murad  Chai,  or 
E.  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  where  there  is  an  old 
castle  placed  upon  a mountain,  crowning  the  town, 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x,  p.  713,  xi.  pp.  76,  78; 
Jowrn.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  p.  367.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITIUM  (KiTtoj',  Kr}Tiou,  Kvtiov  : Eth.  Kt- 
Tiets,  KiTTiaioi,  Kirraioi,  Citieus,  Citiensis).  T.  A 
town  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  Cypnrs.  In  the  Peu- 
tinger  Tables  it  is  called  Cito,  and  is  placed  24  M.  P 
to  the  E.  of  Amathus.  Diodorus  (xx.  49)  is  in 
error  when  he  states  its  distance  from  Salamis  as 
200  stadia,  for  it  is  more  remote.  The  ruins  or 
ancient  Citium  are  found  between  Lamika  and  the 
port  now  called  Salines:  to  the  E.  there  was  a large 
basin  now  almost  filled  up,  and  defended  by  a fort 
the  foundations  of  which  remain  ; this  is  probably 
the  K\€iarbs  of  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682).  The 

walls  were  strong,  and  in  the  foundations  Phoe- 
nician inscriptions  upon  them  have  been  discovered. 
A number  of  ancient  tombs  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
and  about  Larnika,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  theatre.  (Mariti,  Viaggi,  vol.  i.  p.  51 ; 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  213  ; Muller,  Archdol. 
§ 255.)  The  salt  lakes  of  which  Pliny  (xxxi.  7 
s.  39  ; Antig.  Caryst.  Hist.  Mirab.  c.  173)  speaks, 
are  still  worked.  The  date  of  this,  probably  the 
most  ancient  city  in  the  island,  is  not  known,  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally  Phoe- 
nician, and  connected  with  the  Chittim  of  the 
Scriptures.  (Gen.  x.  *4  ; comp.  Joseph.  Antig.  i.  6, 
! § 1 ; Cic.  de  Fin.  iv.  20  ; Diog.  Laert.  Zen.  8 ; 
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Winer,  5eW.  Eealworterhuck^  s.v.  Cliittim.)  From 
this  and  other  places  in  the  island  the  Greeks  par- 
tially embraced  and  diffused  the  cruel  and  volup- 
tuous rites  of  the  Phoenician  worship.  It  was 
besieged  by  Cimon  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  war 
(Thuc.  i.  12),  and  surrendered  to  him  (Diod.  xii.  3); 
he  was  afterwards  taken  ill  and  died  on  board  his 
ship  in  the  harbour  (Plut.  dm.  18).  It  was  a 
place  of  no  great  importance  (ttoXixviov,  Suid.), 
and  we  have  no  evidence  that  it  coined  money  ; 
though  it  could  boast  of  the  philosophers  Zeno, 
Persaeus,  and  Philolaus,  and  the  physicians  Apollo- 
dorus  and  Apollonius.  (Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  pp. 
12,  100.) 

2.  (J/dttsfei),  a town  of  Macedonia,  between  Pella 
and  Beroea,  in  the  plain  before  which  Perseus  re- 
viewed his  army  before  he  marched  into  Thessaly. 
(Liv.  xlii.  51.)  The  name,  like  that  of  the  town  in 
Cyprus,  is  of  Phoenician  origin,  and  may  warrant 
the  belief  that  a colony  of  that  nation  occupied  at  a 
remote  period  this  most  desirable  of  all  the  districts 
at  the  head  of  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Leake,  North. 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  447.)  At  the  upper  end  of  a deep 
rocky  glen,  between  two  of  the  highest  summits  of 
the  mountain,  three  tabular  elevations,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  look  from  the  plain  like  enormous 
steps.  Mdusta  occupies  the  middle  and  widest  ter- 
race. (Leake,  vol.  iii.  p.  283.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CITRUM  (KiTjOor:  Kitro),  a place  which  the 
epitomiser  of  IStrabo  (vii.  p.  330)  and  a scholiast  on 
Demosthenes  {Olynth.  i.  1)  assert  to  be  the  same  as 
the  ancient  Pydna  of  Macedonia,  but  as  their  au- 
thority is  of  no  great  weight,  and  as  the  facts  of  his- 
tory require  a more  southern  position  for  Pydna, 
Leake  (^North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  429)  fixes  the  site 
between  Pydna  and  Methone  to  the  SW.  of  the  latter 
city.  Kitro  stands  at  two  miles  from  the  sea,  upon 
a low  ridge;  at  one  time  it  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  importance,  and  in  its  churches  are  to 
be  seen  squared  blocks  of  Hellenic  times.  Two  in- 
scriptions, which  have  been  foimd  on  sepulchral 
stelae  at  Kitro,  are  given  in  Leake  (vol.  iii.  pi. 
xxxiii.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CIUS  (J]  Ktoy  or  K?os:  Eth.  Kiavos:  Kio  or 
Ghio),  a city  in  Bithynia,  at  the  head  of  a gulf  in 
the  Propontis,  called  the  gulf  of  Cius,  or  Cianus 
Sinus.  Herodotus  calls  it  Cius  of  Mysia;  and  also 
Xenophon  (^Hell.  i.  4.  § 7), — from  which  it  appears 
that  Mysia,  even  in  Xenophon’s  time,  extended  at 
least  as  far  east  as  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Cius. 
According  to  one  tradition,  Cius  was  a Milesian  co- 
lony. (Plin.  V.  32.)  It  was  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Arganthonius  [Arganthonius],  and  there  was  a 
myth  that  Hylas,  one  of  the  companions  of  Hercules 
on  the  voyage  to  Colchis,  was  carried  off  by  the 
nymphs,  when  he  went  to  get  water  here ; and  also 
that  Cius,  another  companion  of  Hercules,  on  his  re- 
turn from  Colchis,  stayed  here  and  founded  the  city, 
to  which  he  gave  his  name.  (Strab.  p.  564.)  Pliny 
1 mentions  a river  Hylas  and  a river  Cius  here,  one  of 
j which  reminds  us  of  the  name  of  the  youth  who  was 
stolen  by  the  nymphs,  and  the  other  of  the  mythical 
founder.  The  Cius  may  be  the  channel  by  which 
the  lake  Ascania  discharges  its  waters  into  the  gulf 
of  Cius;  though  Pliny  speaks  of  the  “ Ascanium 
flumen  ” as  flowing  into  the  gulf,  and  we  must  as- 
sume that  he  gives  this  name  to  the  channel  which 
connects  the  lake  and  the  sea.  [ Ascania. J If  the 
river  Cius  is  not  identical  with  this  chaimel,  it  must 
be  a small  stream  near  Cius.  As  Ptolemy  (v.  1) 
speaks  of  the  outlets  of  the  Ascanius,  it  has  been 
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conjectured  that  there  may  have  been  two,  and  that 
they  may  be  the  Hylas  and  Cius  of  Pliny;  but  the 
plural  iK§oXai  does  not  necessarily  mean  iqore  than 
a single  mouth;  and  Pliny  certainly  says  that  the 
Ascanius  flov’s  into  the  gulf.  However,  his  geo- 
graphy is  a constant  cause  of  difficulty.  The  position 
of  Cius  made  it  the  port  for  the  inland  parts.  Mela 
calls  it  the  most  convenient  emporium  of  Phrygia, 
which  was  at  no  great  distance  from  it. 

Cius  was  taken  by  the  Persian  general  Hymees, 
after  the  burning  of  Sardis,  b.  c.  499.  (Herod,  v. 
122.)  Philip  V.,  of  Macedonia,  the  son  of  Demetrius 
and  the  father  of  Perseus,  took  Cius,  which  he  gave  to 
Prusias,  the  son  of  Zelas.  Prusias,  who  had  assisted 
Philip  in  ruining  Cius,  restored  it  under  the  name  of 
Prusias  (Upovaids,  Strab.  p.  563  ; Polyb.  xvi.  21, 
&c.).  It  was  sometimes  called  Pnisias  eTri&aXaa-o'irj, 
or  “ on  the  sea,”  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns 
of  the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Upovaa-,  Meinnon, 
ap.  Phot.  Cod.  224,  c.  43),  or  irphs  ^dXaaaav.  In 
the  text  of  Meinnon  (Hoeschel’s  ed.  of  Photius)  th® 
reading  is  Cierus;  but  Meinnon,  both  in  this  and 
other  passages,  has  confounded  Cius  and  Cierus.  But 
it  is  remarked  that  Cius  must  either  have  still 
existed  by  the  side  of  the  new  city,  or  must  have 
recovered  its  old  name ; for  Pliny  mentions  Cius,  and 
also  Mela  (i.  19),  Zosimus  (i.  35),  and  writem  of  a 
still  later  date. 

There  are  coins  of  Cius,  with  the  epigraph  Kiavwv, 
belonging  to  the  Roman  imperial  period;  and  there 
are  coins  of  Prusias  with  the  epigraph,  Upovaiewir 
TWV  irpos  ^aXaaraav.  [Bryllium.]  [G.  L.] 


CrZARI  (^  Ki^api),  a place  in  Pontus,  in  the 
district  Phazemonitis,  on  the  lake  Stiphane.  It  was 
a hill  fort,  deserted  in  Strabo’s  time,  and  there  was 
a palace  built  near  it.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  [Sti- 
phane.] [G.  L.] 

CLA'DEUS  or  CLADAUS.  [Olympia.] 
CLAMPETIA  or  LAMPETIA  (Aa^Trereta,  Pol 
ap.  Steph.  B.),  a city  of  Bruttium,  placed  both  by 
Pliny  and  Mela  on  the  coast  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
between  Blanda  and  Temesa.  The  Tab.  PeuK  places 
it  40  M.  P.  south  of  Cerillae,  and  10  N.  of  Temesa. 
Hence  its  position  has  been  fixed,  with  some  proba- 
bility, on  the  site,  or  at  least  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, of  the  modem  Amantea,  one  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Clam- 
petia  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  towns  of 
Brattium  recovered  by  the  Roman  consul  P.  Sem- 
pronius  during  the  Second  Punic  War  (xxix.  38,  xxx. 
19);  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  few 
which  still  continued  to  exist  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire, though  Pliny  calls  it  only  “ loczts  Clampetiae,” 
so  that  it  was  no  longer  in  his  time  a municipal 
town.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Tab.  Pent.) 
We  learn  from  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  that  the 
Greek  form  of  the  name,  as  used  by  Polybius,  was 
Lampetia;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
promontory  called  by  Lycophron  Lampetes  (Ao;u- 
Trerrjs),  was  connected  with  it,  though  he  appears  to 
describe  it  as  the  northern  headland  of  the  Hipponian 
gulf.  There  is  in  fact  no  promontory  worthy  of  the 
name  near  Amantea,  the  coast  being  almost  per- 
fectly straight  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lao 
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(Laus)  to  the  headland  called  Capa  Suvero,  about 
14  miles  south  of  Amantea,  which  constitutes  in  fact 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  gulf  of  Hipponium,  and 
is  probably  the  Lampetes  of  Lycophron.  [E.  H.B.] 
CLANIS  or  GLANIS  (K\dvis,  Strab.;  FAcij/js, 
App. : Chiana),  a river  of  Etruria,  flowing  through 
the  territory  of  Clusium,  and  falling  into  the  Tiber 
about  14  miles  below  Tuder.  It  is  mentioned  by 
several  ancient  writers  as  one  of  the  principal  tri- 
butaries of  the  Tiber  (Strab.  v.  p.  235 ; Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  79;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  455):  but  we 
learn  from  Tacitus  that  as  early  as  A.  d.  15,  the 
project  was  fonned  of  turning  aside  its  waters  into 
the  Amus.  The  Clanis  is  in  fact  the  natural  outlet 
that  drains  the  remarkable  valley  now  called  the  Val 
di  Chiana,  which  extends  for  above  30  miles  in 
length  from  N.  to  S.,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Arezzo  to  beyond  Chiusi,  and  is  almost  perfectly 
level,  so  that  the  waters  which  descend  into  it  fi’om 
the  hills  on  both  sides  would  flow  indifferently  in 
either  direction.  In  ancient  times  they  appear  to 
have  held  their  course  entirely  towards  the  S.,  so 
that  Pliny  considers  the  river  as  proceeding  from 
Arretium,  and  calls  it  “ Glanis  Arretinus : ” it 
formed,  as  it  still  does,  a considerable  lake  near  Clu- 
sium (Strab.  V.  p.  226),  now  called  the  Lago  di 
Chiusi,  and  had  from  thence  a course  of  about  30 
miles  to  the  Tiber.  But  repeated  inundations  having 
rendered  the  Val  di  Chiana  marshy  and  unhealthy, 
its  waters  are  now  carried  off“  by  artificial  channels; 
some,  as  before,  into  the  lake  of  Chiusi,  others  to 
the  N.  towards  the  Arno,  which  they  join  a few 
miles  from  Arezzo.  The  two  arms  thus  formed  are 
called  the  Chiana  Toscana  and  Chiana  Romana. 
The  latter  falls  into  a stream  called  the  Paglia, 
about  5 miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Tiber. 
So  slight  is  the  difference  of  level,  that  it  is  even 
supposed  that  at  one  time  a part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Arnus  itself  quitted  the  main  stream  near  Arre- 
tium, and  flowed  through  the  Val  di  Chiana  to  join 
the  Tiber.  [Arnus.]  It  is,  however,  improbable 
that  this  was  the  case  in  historical  times.  (Fossom- 
broni,  Mem.  sopra  la  Val  di  Chiana,  8vo.  1835; 
liampoldi,  Corogr.  delV  Italia,  vol.  i.  p.  656.) 

Appian  mentions  that  in  b.  c.  82,  a battle  was 
fought  between  Sulla  and  Carbo,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clanis,  near  Clusium,  in  which  the  former  was  vic- 
torious (5.  C.  i.  89).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLA'NIUS  (TXdvis,  Dionys. : il  Lagno),  a river  of 
Campania,  which  rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Abella, 
and  traverses  the  whole  plain  of  Campania,  falling 
into  the  sea  about  4 miles  S.  of  the  Vulturnus.  In 
the  early  part  of  its  course  it  flowed  by  the  town  of 
AceiTae,  which  frequently  suffered  severely  from  the 
ravages  of  its  waters  during  floods  (vacuis  Clanius 
non  aequus  Acerris,  Virg.  G.  ii.  225;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
537.).  At  other  times  their  stagnation  rendered  the 
country  unhealthy ; hence  in  modem  times  the  stream 
has  been  diverted  into  a canal  or  artificial  course, 
called  il  regio  Lagno,  and  sometimes  by  corruption 
VAgno.  This  is  divided  into  two  streams  near  its 
mouth,  the  one  of  which  flows  direct  into  the  sea, 
and  is  known  as  Foce  dei  Lagni,  the  other  takes  a 
more  southerly  direction,  and  joins,  or  rather  forms, 
a marshy  lake  called  the  Lago  di  Patria  (the  ancient 
Litema  Palus),  the  outlet  of  which  into  the  sea, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  fonner  branch,  is  now  called 
the  Foce  di  Patria.  This  is  evidently  the  same 
which  was  known  in  ancient  times  as  the  river  Li- 
ternus  (Liv.  xxxii.  29 ; Strab.  v.  p.  243),  and  appears 
to  have  been  then  the  principal,  if  not  the  only  outlet 
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of  the  Clanius,  as  Strabo,  who  describes  the  coast  of 
Campania  minutely,  does  not  notice  the  latter  river. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  496;  Rampoldi,  Corogr.\o\.\. 
p.  37,  vol.  ii.  p.  363).  Dionysius,  who  mentions  the 
Clanius  on  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Cumae  in  b.c.  524, 
writes  the  name  TKdvis,  as  does  also  Lycophron,  who, 
with  his  usual  vagueness  and  inaccuracy,  would 
seem  to  place  the  city  of  Neapolis  at  its  month 
{Alex.n^).  [E.H.B.] 

CLANOVENTA,  in  Britain.  The  ninth  Itine- 
rary is  A Clanoventa  Mediolano  M.P.  cl.  Another 
reading  is  Clamoventa.  Of  the  nine  stations  herein 
given,  Mancunium,  the  seventh  on  the  list,  is  the 
only  one  identified  with  sufficient  safety  to  serve  as  a 
basis  of  criticism.  Mancunium  is  Man-  Chester.  The 
direction  of  the  line  is  evidently  from  north  to  south. 
This  places  Clanoventum  somewhere  on  the  Scottish 
border,  and  it  has  been  variously  identified  with 
Lan-chester,  in  Durham,  and  with  Cochermouth,  in 
Cumberland.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CLANUDDA.  [Blaundus.] 

CLANUM,  a place  marked  in  the  Antonine  Itin. 
between  Agedincum  (Sens)  and  Augustobona 
(Troyes'),  but  the  site  is  not  determined.  [G.  L.] 
CLA'RIUS  (K\dpm),  a small  stream  in  Cyprus 
which  ran  near  the  town  of  Aepeia.  (Pint.  Sol.  26  ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Ai-rreia.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLARUS  (KActpos ; Eth.  KXdpios),  a place  in 
Ionia,  near  Colophon,  where  there  was  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  an  oracle  of  high  antiquity.  (Paus.  vii. 
3.  § 1.)  Claros  is  mentioned  in  the  so-called  Ho- 
meric hymns  (i.  40,  viii.  5),  and  by  the  Latin  poets. 
(Ovid.  Met.  i.  5 15 ; Virg.  Aen.  iii.  359.)  There  was 
an  old  story  that  Calchas,  on  his  return  from  Troy, 
came  to  Clarus,  and  died  of  vexation  on  finding  that 
Mopsus,  the  grandson  of  Tiresias,  was  a better  seer 
than  himself.  (Strab.  p.  642.)  When  Germanicus 
was  on  his  way  to  the  East,  he  consulted  the  Clarian 
oracle,  which  foretold  his  speedy  death.  The  priest 
was  selected  from  certain  families,  and  generally 
brought  from  Miletus.  It  was  only  necessary  to 
tell  him  the  number  and  names  of  those  who  con- 
sulted the  oracle,  on  which  he  went  into  a cave, 
drank  of  the  water  of  the  secret  fountain,  and  then 
delivered  in  verse  an  answer  to  what  each  had  in  his 
thoughts:  his  answers,  as  usual  with  oracles,  were 
ambiguous.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  54;  Plin.  ii.  103.) 

Chandler  (Asia  Minor,  c.  31)  supposes  that  he 
discovered  the  site  of  Clarus  at  a place  called  Zille, 
where  he  found  a spring  of  water,  with  marble  steps 
that  led  down  to  it;  and  he  considers  that  this  is  the 
sacred  fountain.  Aiasaluck,  the  site  of  Ephesus, 
may  be  seen  from  this  spot,  with  the  plain  of  Ephe- 
sus and  the  town  of  Scala  Nova.  He  saw  also  a 
confused  mass  of  ruins  of  a large  temple,  and  re- 
mains of  Christian  churches.  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  aera,  speaks 
of  an  unfinished  temple  of  Apollo  at  Clarus.  The 
French  editors  of  Chandler  suggest  that  the  ruins  at 
Zille  may  be  those  of  Notium.  On  the  coins  of 
Clarus  from  the  time  of  Domitian  to  Gallienus,  there 
is  Apollo  Clarius  and  Diana  Claria.  [G.  L.] 
CLASTTDIUM  (KXcwTtdioi' : Casteggio),  a town 
of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  borders  of  Liguria, 
about  7 miles  S.  of  the  Padus.  It  was  on  the  high 
road  from  Placentia  toDertona,  about  18  miles  from 
the  latter  city  (Strab.  v.  p.  217).  Its  name  is  chiefly 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  victory  gained  under  its 
walls  in  b.  c.  222  by  Marcellus  over  the  Insubrians 
and  their  allies  the  Gaesatae,  in  which  Virdomarus, 
king  of  the  latter  tribe,  was  slain  by  the  Roman 
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consul  with  his  own  hand.  (Pol.  ii.  34 ; Plut.  Marc. 
6;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  § 5;  Cic.  Tmc.  iv.  22.)  On 
this  occasion  the  Gauls  had  laid  siege  to  Clastidium, 
which  thus  appears  to  have  been  already  a place  of 
strength  and  importance.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Second  Punic  War  it  was  selected  by  the  Romans 
as  a fortress  in  which  they  deposited  large  stores  of 
corn,  but  the  commander  of  the  garrison,  a native  of 
Brundusium,  betrayed  it  into  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  made  it  his  place  of  arms  for  his  operations  on 
the  Trebia.  (Pol.  iii.  69 ; Liv.  xxi.  48.)  Its  name 
is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Cispadane  Gauls  and  their 
Ligurian  allies,  and  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
most  considerable  places  in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  29,  31.)  In  one  passage  Livy  terms  it  a 
Ligurian  city,  but  it  seems  certain  that  it  was 
properly  a Qaulish  one:  Polybius  tells  us  that  it 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Andri  (ii.  34),  but  this 
name  is  probably  a corruption  of  Anamari  or  Ananes. 
(Sell weigh,  ad  ?oc.)  After  the  Roman  conquest  it 
seems  to  have  fallen  into  insignificance,  and  though 
noticed  by  Strabo  as  still  existing  in  his  time,  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  later  writer,  and  is  not  found  in  the 
Itineraries.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  the 
modem  town  of  Casteggio  or  Chiasteggio  retains  the 
ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLATERNA  (KActrepra:  Quaderna'),  a.  town  of 
Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  be- 
tween Bononia  and  Fomm  Corhelii.  The  Itineraries 
place  it  10  M.  P.  from  the  former  and  13  from  the 
latter  city.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  287;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616; 
Tab.  Pent.)  It  is  mentioned  in  history  during  the 
operations  which  preceded  the  battle  of  Mutina  b.  c. 
43,  on  which  occasion  it  was  occupied  with  a garrison 
by  Antonins,  but  this  was  afterwards  expelled,  and 
the  place  taken  by  Hirtius.  (Cic.  Phil.  viii.  2,  ad 
Fam.  xii.  5.)  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  appears 
to  have  been  a considerable  municipal  town,  and  as 
late  as  the  4th  century  is  still  mentioned  in  the 
Jerusalem  Itinerary  as  a “ civitas.”  (Strab.  v.  p.  216 ; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Hier.  1.  c.) 
St.  Ambrose  however  speaks  of  it  as  much  decayed 
in  his  time  (^Epist.  xxxix.  3).  The  period  of  its 
final  decline  or  destruction  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
almost  the  only  town  on  the  Aemilian  Way  which 
has  not  preserved  its  existence  as  such  in  modem 
times : the  name  (slightly  altered  into  Quaderna')  is 
however  retained  by  a small  stream  which  crosses 
the  road  about  9 miles  from  Bologna,  and  an  old 
church  with  a few  houses  adjoining  it,  about  a mile 
to  the  N.  of  the  road,  is  still  called  Sta  Maria  di 
Quaderna.  The  ancient  town  was  however  certainly 
situated  on  the  high  road.  [E.  H.  B.J 

CLAUDA  (KAavSr?,  Act.  Apost.  xxvii.  16  ; 
KAaCSos,  PtoL  iii.  17.  § 11),  also  called  Gaudos 
(Mel.  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  now  Gozza,  a small 
island  off  the  SW.  coast  of  Crete. 

CLAU'DIA,  a town  in  the  northern  part  of 
Noricum  (Plin.  iii.  27),  and  perhaps  the  same  as 
Claudivium  (KKavhiomov  or  KXavdoi'ioj/')  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  14.  § 3).  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDIO'POLIS  (KAaoSidiroAts).  1.  Ammia- 
nus  (xiv.  25)  mentions  Seleucia  and  Claudiopolis  as 
cities  of  Cilicia,  or  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Caly* 
cadnus  ; and  Claudiopolis  was  a colony  of  Claudius 
Caesar.  It  is  described  by  Theophanes  as  situated 
in  a plain  between  the  two  Tauri,  a description  which 
exactly  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  basin  of 
the  Calycadnus.  [Cilicia,  p.  617.]  Claudiopolis 
may  therefore  be  represented  by  Mout,  which  is 
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higher  up  tlie  valley  than  Seleucia,  and  near  the 
junction  of  the  northern  and  western  branches  of  the 
Calycadnus.  It  is  also  the  place  to  which  the  pass 
over  the  northern  Tauras  leads  from  Laranda. 
(Leake,  Asia  Minor,  pp.  117,  319.)  Pliny  (v.  24) 
mentions  a Claudiopolis  of  Cappadocia,  and  Ptolemy 
(v.  7)  has  a Claudiopolis  in  Cataonia.  Both  these 
passages  and  those  of  Ammianus  and  Theophanes  are 
cited  by  Forbiger  to  prove  that  there  is  a Claudio- 
polis in  Cataonia,  though  it  is  manifest  that  the  pas- 
sage in  Ammianus  at  least  can  only  apply  to  a town 
in  the  valley  of  the  Calycadnus  in  Cilicia  Trachea. 
The  two  Tauri  of  Theophanes  might  mean  the 
Tauras  and  Antitauras.  But  Hierocles  places  Clau- 
diopolis in  Isauria,  a description  which  cannot  apply 
to  the  Claudiopolis  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 

2.  A town  of  the  Trocmi  m Galatia;  the  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  v.  4.) 

3.  [Bithynium.]  [G.  L.] 

CLAU'DIUS  MONS,  a mountain  range  in  Pan- 

nonia,  the  eastern  slope  of  which  was  inhabited  by 
the  Taurisci,  and  the  western  slope  by  the  Scordisci. 
(Plin.  iii.  28.)  This  range  is  piobably  the  same 
as  the  mountains  near  Warasdin  on  the  river 
Drave.  [L.  S.] 

CLAUDI'VIUM.  [Claudia.] 

CLAUSENTUM,  in  Britain,  the  first  station  of 
the  seventh  Itinerary  between  Regnum  and  Londi- 
nium,  distant  from  the  former  20  miles.  Ten  miles 
beyond  Clausentum  lay  Venta  Belgarum  = Winr- 
Chester.  This  places  Clausentum  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Southampton,  and  it  has  been  identified  with 
that  town  and  also  with  Bishop's  Waltham.  [R.G.L.] 
CLAU'SULA.  [Barbara.] 

CLAUTINA'TII  (KAauTtmTtoi),  a Vindelician 
tribe  mentioned  by  Strabo  (p.  206),  and  apparently 
the  same  as  the  Catenates  in  the  inscription  in  Pliny 
(iii.  24).  [L.  S.J 

CLAVENNA,  a town  of  Rhaetia,  but  on  the 
Italian  side  of  the  Alps,  still  called  Chiavenna,  was 
situated  about  10  miles  from  the  head  of  the  Lacus 
Larius,  at  the  foot  of  the  pass  which  led  from  thence 
over  the  Splugen.  The  ancient  name  of  this  pass  is 
not  preserved  to  us,  but  we  leam  from  the  Itinera- 
ries that  it  was  frequented  in  ancient  times ; as  well 
as  another,  which  separated  from  it  at  Clavenna,  and 
led  by  a more  circuitous  route  over  the  Mt.  Septimer 
to  Curia  (^Coire),  where  it  rejoined  the  preceding 
road.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,  278  ; Tab.  Pent.;  P.  Diac. 
vi.  29.)  It  was  by  one  or  other  of  these  passes  that 
Stilicho  crossed  the  Alps  in  mid-winter,  an  exploit 
celebrated  by  Claudian.  (<7e  B.  Get.  320 — 358.) 
Clavenna  probably  derived  some  importance  from  its 
position  at  the  junction  of  these  two  passes : as  does 
the  modem  town  of  Chiavenna,  which  is  the  capital 
of  the  surrounding  district.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLAZO'MENAE  (Kka^opevai : Eth.  KAo{bfi€- 
vios : KeMsman'),  one  of  the  cities  of  Ionia.  Strabo 
(p.  644)  fixes  its  position  within  certain  limits  ac- 
curately enough.  Clazomenae  occupied  the  northern 
side  of  an  isthmus,  of  which  the  Teii  had  the  southern 
part;  and  this  isthmus  is  the  neck  of  land  that  con- 
nects the  peninsula  on  which  Erythrae  stands  with 
the  mainland.  The  Clazomenii  had  the  Smyraaei 
for  their  neighbours  on  the  east,  and  the  Erythraei  on 
the  west ; and  on  the  west  side,  at  the  point  where 
the  isthmus  commenced,  there  was  a ragged  spot 
which  was  the  boundary  of  the  territories  of  Erythrae 
and  Clazomenae.  Between  Erythrae,  which  was  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  this  ragged 
boundary  was  the  promontory  of  Mimas,  a mountain 
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covered  with  forests.  Close  upon  the  boundary  was 
a place  called  Chytrium,  as  it  is  in  Strabo’s  text, 
which,  he  says,  was  the  original  site  of  Clazomenae; 
and  next  to  it  was  the  city  of  Clazomenae,  as  it 
existed  in  his  time,  with  eight  small  islands  in  front 
of  it,  which  were  cultivated.  Pliny  (v.  31)  names 
numerous  islands  in  this  part,  and  Thucydides  (viii. 
3 1 ) mentions  three,  which  are  in  Pliny’s  list,  Pele, 
Drymussa,  and  Marathussa.  Chandler  (^Asia  Minor, 
c.  24)  could  only  count  six,  and  all  uncultivated. 
This  name  Chytrium  is  not  mentioned  by  any  writer 
except  Strabo,  but  it  is  evidently  the  place  which 
Stephanus  (s.  v.  Xvt6v')  calls  Chytum;  and  Aristotle 
(Pol.  V.  3)  Chytrum. 

Clazomenae  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay  of 
Smyrna,  as  Strabo’s  description  shows.  The  original 
settlement  was  on  the  mainland,  but  the  people 
through  fear  of  the  Persians  passed  over  to  the  island 
(Pans.  vii.  3,  § 8).  Alexander,  as  Pausanias  says, 
intended  to  make  Clazomenae  a peninsula  by  uniting 
it  to  the  mainland  by  a causeway.  It  appears  that 
this  was  done,  for  Chandler  found  near  Vourla,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  bay  of  Smyrna,  a causeway 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  in  length,  and  about  30  ft. 
wide,  which  connected  the  mainland  with  a small 
island.  He  estimated  the  length  of  the  island  at  a 
mile,  and  the  breadth  at  a quarter  of  a mile.  The 
town  was  small,  and  the  port  was  to  the  NNW. 
Near  the  sea  Chandler  found  traces  of  the  walls,  and 
on  a hill  the  remains  of  a theatre.  It  appears  from 
this  that  the  site  of  Clazomenae  must  have  been 
very  contracted,  and  the  city  inconsiderable. 

Clazomenae,  it  is  said,  did  not  exist  before  the 
lonians  settled  in  Asia.  The  greater  part  of  the  first 
settlers  were  not  lonians,  but  people  from  Cleonae 
and  Phlius,  who  left  these  cities  when  the  Dorians 
came  into  the  Peloponnesus.  These  emigrants  first 
occupied  a place  in  the  territory  of  Colophon,  named 
Scyppium  or  Schyphia  (Steph.  s.  v.  '2,KV(pia),  and 
finally  they  removed  to  the  place  called  Clazomenae 
(Pans.  vii.  3.  § 8).  This  old  town  was  on  the 
mainland,  and  it  successfully  resisted  the  attacks  of 
Alyattes  king  of  Lydia  (Herod,  i.  16).  The  enter- 
prise of  the  people  is  shown  by  an  early  attempt  to 
colonise  Abdera  in  Thrace,  and  by  their  trade  with 
Egypt  (Herod,  i.  168,  ii.  178).  In  the  time  of 
Croesus  the  Clazomenii  had  a treasury  at  Delphi 
(i.  .51).  Herodotus  enumerates  Clazomenae  among 
the  states  of  Ionia  that  were  on  the  mainland,  for 
the  only  insular  states  which  he  names  are,  Chios 
and  Samos ; and  yet  the  city  of  Clazomenae  was  on 
the  island  in  his  time.  But  as  the  territory  of  the 
Clazomenii  was  on  the  mainland,  and  the  city  was 
merely  their  stronghold  on  a small  island  close  to 
the  main,  it  could  not  be  properly  called  an  insular 
state  like  Chios  and  Samos  (Herod,  i.  142).  Otanes 
the  Persian  took  Clazomenae  soon  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Ionian  revolt  (Herod,  v.  123) 
and  we  must  suppose  that  the  city  at  that  time  was 
on  the  island. 

Clazomenae  became  a dependency  of  Athens,  but 
after  the  losses  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  it  revolted 
with  Chios  and  Erythrae.  The  Clazomenii  at  the 
same  time  began  to  fortify  Polichne  on  the  main  as 
a place  of  refuge,  if  it  should  be  necessary.  The 
Athenians  took  Polichne,  and  removed  the  people 
back  to  the  island,  except  those  who  had  been  most 
active  in  the  revolt;  and  they  went  off  to  a place 
called  Daphnus  (Thuc.  viii.  14,  23).  Clazomenae 
was  now  again  in  alliance  with  or  dependence  on 
Athens;  but  Astyochus  the  Lacedaemonian  com- 
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mander  arriving  soon  after  bade  those  who  were  of 
the  Athenian  party,  remove  from  Clazomenae  to 
Daphnus,  which  they  refused  to  do,  and  Astyochus 
failed  in  the  attack  that  he  made  on  Clazomenae, 
though  it  was  unwalled  (Thuc.  viii.  31).  Some 
critics  have  argued  that  Polichne  is  not  the  name  of 
a place,  and  that  it  is  Daphnus ; but  this  does  not 
appear  to  be  so.  Xenophon  (^Hell.  v.  1.  § 28)  speaks 
of  Clazomenae  as  an  island  even  after  the  close  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  this  is  consistent  with 
the  story  in  Pausanias.  The  walls  of  the  city  may 
have  been  built  after  the  construction  of  the  causeway, 
for  Thucydides  speaks  of  Clazomenae  as  unwalled. 
Stephanus  (s.v.Ad/uiffos),on  theauthority  of  Ephorus, 
names  Lampsus  as  a part  of  the  territory  of  Clazo- 
menae. Strabo  (p.  646)  also  speaks  of  a temple  of 
Apollo,  and  warm  springs  between  Clazomenae  and 
the  bay  of  Smyrna,  and  he  appears  to  place  them  in 
the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  These  are  the  springs 
(\ovTpa)  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  § 11);  and 
those  which  Chandler  visited  on  the  road  irom  Smyrna 
to  Vourla,  a place  which  is  not  far  from  the  site  of 
Clazomenae.  He  found  the  heat  of  the  water  “ in 
the  vein  ” to  be  1 50  degrees  (of  Fahrenheit). 

When  the  Romans  settled  the  affairs  of  this  part 
of  Asia  after  their  treaty  with  Antiochus  (b.c.  188), 
they  made  the  Clazomenii  “ immunes”  or  tax-free, 
and  gave  them  the  island  Drymussa,  one  of  the  small 
islands  near  Clazomenae,  not  a very  valuable  present 
(Liv.  xxxviii.  39;  Polyb.  xxii.  27).  At  the  time 
when  L.  Sulla  was  in  Asia,  after  bringing  Mithridates 
to  terms  (b.  c.  84),  Clazomenae  and  other  places  on 
this  coast  were  plundered  by  the  pirates  who  infested 
the  Aegean  sea.  {Appian,  Mithrid.  63.)  Clazomenae 
was  included  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia. 

Clazomenae  was  the  birthplace  of  Anaxagoras 
(^  (()v(Tlk6s),  who  was  one  of  the  masters  of  Archelaus, 
and  the  dramatist  Euripides.  Hamilton  (^Researches, 
(^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  9)  obtained  a few  coins  of  Clazomenae 
at  Ritri  (Erythrae),  and  accordingly  not  far  from  the 
site  of  the  place  to  which  they  belonged.  [G.  L.] 
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CLEIDES  (K\6tS€s),  a group  of  small  islands 
which  lay  off  the  NE.  extremity  of  Cyprus. 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  682.)  They  were  four  in  number 
(Plin.  v.  31  ; comp.  Anthol.  Graec.  ed.  Jacobs, 
vol.  hi.  p.  45).  The  name  of  these  islands  has  been 
transfeiTed  to  the  Cape  (Herod,  v.  108),  which 
Pliny  (1.  c.)  calls  Dinaretum,  and  Ptolemy  (v.  14. 
§ 3)  Boosura  (Palat.  KAelSes).  Strabo  does  not 
name  this  headland,  but  observes  that  above  it  was 
a mountain  named  Olympus,  with  a temple  con- 
secrated to  Aphrodite  Acraea  from  which  women 
were  excluded  (comp.  Claud,  de  Nupt.  Honor,  et 
Mar.  49).  It  is  now  called  Sant'  Andrea.  There  is 
an  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  of  Cleides. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  hi.  p.  88 ; Engel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  88 ; 
Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  219.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CLEITOR  (KAeirwp ; Clitorium,  Plin.  iv.  6.  s. 
10;  Eth.  KKeirSpios),  a town  in  Arcadia,  the  name 
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of  •whicli  is  derived  by  Muller,  from  its  being  situated 
in  an  enclosed  plain  (from  K\e{co),  while  others  con- 
nect it  with  Clivia  and  Clusium.  (MiiUer,  Dorians, 
vol.  ii.  p.  444,  transl.  j Lobeck,  i2AeTOa^.  293.)  It 
possessed  a small  territory  called  Cleitoria  (K\et- 
Topia,  Polyb.  iv.  10.  § 6),  bounded  on  the  E.by  the 
teiTitory  of  Pheneus,  on  the  W.  by  that  of  Psophis, 
on  the  N.  by  that  of  Cynaetha  and  Achaia,  and  on 
the  S.  hy  the  territories  of  Caphyae,  Tripolis,  and 
Thelpusa.  The  lofty  Aroanian  mountains  formed 
the  NE.  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Cleitor,  sepa- 
rating it  from  that  of  Pheneus.  In  these  mountains 
the  river  Aroanius  {Katzana)  rises,  which  flowed 
through  the  territory  of  Cleitor  from  N.  to  S.,  and 
falls  into  the  Ladon  near  the  sources  of  the  latter. 
The  valley  of  this  river  opens  out  into  two  plains. 
In  the  upper  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Sudhend, 
was  situated  Lusi,  at  one  time  an  independent  town, 
hut  at  a later  period  a dependency  of  Cleitor.  [Lusi.] 
In  the  lower  plain,  now  called  the  plain  of  Katzdna, 
or  Katzdnes,  was  the  town  of  Cleitor  itself. 

Besides  the  valley  of  the  Aroanius,  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Ladon  also  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Cleitor. 
The  Ladon  rose  in  this  district,  and  flowed  through 
the  southern  part  of  it  in  a south-westerly  direction. 
The  road  from  Caphyae  to  Psophis  passed  through 
the  Cleitoria,  and  was  traversed  by  Pausanias  (viii. 
23.  §§  8,  9).  At  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
Caphyae  was  Nasi,  in  the  territory  of  the  latter  city; 
and  50  stadia  beyond,  the  road  crossed  the  Ladon, 
but  Pausanias  does  not  mention  where  the  territory 
of  Cleitor  began.  The  road  then  entered  a forest  of 
oaks  called  Soron,  and  passed  through  Argeathae, 
Lycuntes,  and  Scotane,  till  it  arrived  at  the  ruins  of 
Pans,  situated  at  the  end  of  the  forest,  and  not  far 
from  Seirae,  which  was  distant  30  stadia  from  Pso  • 
phis,  and  was  the  boundary  between  the  Cleitorii 
and  Psophidii.  There  are  still  some  remains  of  this 
forest,  which,  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  contained 
bears  and  wild  boars.  The  position  of  these  places  is 
uncertain;  though  Leake  attempts  to  identify  some 
of  them.  {Pelojponnesiaca,  p.  221.)  Pans  is  also 
mentioned  by  Herodotus  (Ilaiou,  or  Udyou  iroKis,  vi. 
127),  who  speaks  of  it  as  a town  of  Azania. 

Cleitor  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  plain  of 
Kdtzana,  upon  a hill  of  moderate  height  between 
two  rivulets.  The  more  important  of  these  streams, 
running  S.  of  the  town,  was  also  called  Cleitor,  now 
Klitora.  The  other  stream,  now  called  the  river  of 
Karnesi,  rises  in  the  district  of  Lusi,  and  falls  into 
the  Klitora  just  beyond  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
city.  The  Cleitor,  after  flowing  rapidly  through  the 
plain,  falls  into  the  Aroanius,  at  the  distance  of 
seven  stadia  from  the  city  of  Cleitor,  according  to 
Pausanias ; but  the  real  distance  is  at  least  double. 
(Paus.  viii.  21.  § 1;  “ rapidus  Clitor,”  Stat.  Theb. 
iv.289 ; Athen.v.  iii.  p.331,  d. ; /cAeirdev  uBcvpirora- 
fihs  ’ApKodias,  Hesych.)  A little  north  of  the  junc- 
tion of  the  river  Cleitor  with  the  Aroanius  is  the 
Kalyvia  of  Mdzi  upon  a gentle  elevation,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  Dodwell  discovered  the  re- 
mains of  a small  Doric  temple. 

Cleitor  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  a hero  of 
the  same  name,  the  son  of  the  Arcadian  king  Azan. 
(Paus.  viii.  4.  § 5,  viii.  21.  § 3.)  The  Cleitoria 
formed  an  important  part  of  the  Azanian  district. 
The  Cleitorian  fountain,  of  which  we  shall  speak 
presently,  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Azania;  and  the  Aroanian  mountains,  on  the  sum- 
mits of  which  the  daughters  of  Proetus  wandered  in 
their  madness,  are  called  the  Azanian  mountains. 
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(Eudoxus,  op.  Steph.  s.  v.  'A^avla.')  The  Cleitorians 
were  renowned  among  the  Peloponnesians  for  their 
love  of  liberty  (t5  KAeiropluu  (f>i\e\€v6epov  Kal 
y^vvaiov),  of  which  an  instance  is  cited  even  from 
the  mythical  times,  in  the  brave  resistance  they 
offered  to  Sous,  king  of  Sparta.  (Plut.  Lyc.  2, 
ApopTith.  p.  234.)  Their  power  was  increased  by 
the  conquest  of  Lusi,  Paus,  and  other  towns  in  their 
neighbourhood.  In  commemoration  of  these  con- 
quests they  dedicated  at  Olympia  a brazen  statue  of 
Zeus,  18  feet  in  height,  which  was  extant  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  who  has  preserved  the  inscription 
upon  it.  (Paus.  v.  23.  § 7.)  Cleitor  seems  to  have 
occupied  an  important  position  among  the  Arcadian 
cities.  In  the  Theban  war  it  carried  on  hostilities 
against  Orchomenus.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 36.)  In 
the  Social  War  it  belonged  to  the  Achaean  League, 
and  bravely  repelled  the  assaults  of  the  Aetolians, 
who  attempted  to  scale  the  walls.  (Polyb.  iv.  18,  19, 
ix.  38.)  It  was  sometimes  used  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  Achaean  League.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  5 ; 
Liv.  xxxix.  5.)  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Clei- 
tor among  the  Arcadian  towns  destroyed  in  his  time, 
or  of  which  scarcely  any  traces  existed ; but  this  is 
not  correct,  since  it  was  not  only  in  existence  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias,  but  it  continued  to  coin  money  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Septimius  Severus. 

Pausanias  gives  only  a brief  description  of  Cleitor. 
He  says  that  its  three  principal  temples  were  those 
of  Demeter,  Asclepius,  and  Eileithyia;  that  at  the 
distance  of  four  stadia  from  the  city  the  Cleitorians 
possessed  a temple  of  the  Dioscuri,  whom  they  called 
the  great  gods ; and  that  further  on  the  summit  of 
a mountain,  at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  the 
city,  there  was  a temple  of  Athena  Coria.  (Paus. 
viii.  21.  § 3.)  The  ruins  of  Cleitor  are  now  called 
Paleopoli,  distant  about  three  miles  from  a village 
which  still  bears  the  name  of  the  ancient  town.  It 
would  seem,  as  Leake  remarks,  that  the  river,  having 
preserved  its  name  after  the  city  had  ceased  to  exist, 
at  length  gave  that  name  to  a village  built  at  its 
sources.  The  walls  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be 
traced  in  nearly  their  full  extent.  They  inclose  an 
irregular  oblong  space,  not  more  than  a mile  in  cir- 
cumference; they  were  about  15  feet  in  thickness,  and 
were  fortified  with  towers.  But  the  space  inclosed  by 
these  walls  seems  to  have  been  properly  the  acropolis 
of  the  ancient  city,  since  the  whole  plain  between  the 
river  of  Klitora  and  the  river  of  Kamesi  is  covered 
vrith  stones  and  pottery,  mixed  with  quadrangular 
blocks  and  remains  of  columns.  There  are  remanis 
of  a theatre  towards  the  western  end  of  the  hill. 

In  the  territory  of  Cleitor  was  a celebrated  foun- 
tain, of  which  those  who  drank  lost  for  ever  their 
taste  for  wine : 

“ Clitorio  quicunque  sitira  de  fonte  levarit, 

Vina  fugit : gaudetque  meris  abstemius  undis.” 

(Ov.  Met.  XV.  322 ; comp.  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  ii. 
p.  43;  Vitruv.  viii.  3;  Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  13.)  A 
spring  of  water,  gushing  forth  from  the  hill  on  which 
the  ruins  stand,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  this  mira- 
culous fountain;  but  Curtius  places  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Lusi,  because  it  is  said  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  confines  of  the  Cleitoria,  and  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  the  purification  of  the  daughters 
of  Proetus  by  Melampus,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
place  at  Lusi.  (ElriaKal  TT7\y))  Trapd  to?s  KAetro- 
p'lois,  Hesych. ; situated  av’  ecrxaTios  KAdropos 
Vitruv.  1.  c. ; iv  KAetropt  in  Phylarch.  ap.  Athen. 
1.  c.,  is  to  be  understood  of  the  territory.)  [Lusi.] 
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Another  marvel  in  the  territoiy  of  Cleitor  was 
the  singing  fish  of  the  river  Aroanius.  These  fish, 
which  were  called  iroiKiKiai,  were  said  to  sing  like 
thrushes.  Pausanias  relates  (viii.  2 1 . § 2)  that  he  had 
seen  these  fish  caught;  hut  that  he  had  never  heard 
them  sing,  although  he  had  remained  for  that  purpose 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  till  sunset,  when  they  were 
supposed  to  be  most  vocal.  These  singing  fish  are 
also  mentioned  by  Athenaeus  and  Pliny.  The  former 
writer  cites  three  authorities  in  pi*oof  of  their  exist- 
ence, of  whom  Philostephanos  placed  them  on  the 
Ladon,  Mnaseas  in  the  Cleitor,  and  the  Peripatetic 
Clearchus  in  the  Pheneatic  Aroanius.  (Athen.  viii. 
pp.  331,  332.)  Pliny  improperly  identifies  them 
with  the  exocoetus  or  adonis,  which  was  a sea-fish. 
(Plin.  ix.  19.)  The  nroiKiXia  was  probably  trout, 
and  was  so  called  from  its  spotted  and  many-coloured 
scales.  The  trout  of  the  Aroanius  are  described  by 
Dodwell  as  “ of  a fine  bright  colour,  and  beautifully 
variegated.”  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p. 
442;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  257,  seq.;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,  &c.  p.  156 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  374,  seq.) 

CLEO'NAE  (KAeojvai:  Eth.  KK^cavouos').  1.  A 
city  in  Peloponnesus,  described  by  writers  of  the 
Roman  period  as  a city  of  Argolis,  but  never  included 
in  the  Argeia  or  territoiy  of  Argos,  in  the  flourishing 
period  of  Greek  history.  Cleonae  was  situated  on 
the  road  from  Argos  to  Corinth,  at  the  distance  of  120 
stadia  from  the  former  city,  and  80  stadia  from  the 
latter.  (Strab.viii.  p.  377.)  The  narrow  pass  through 
the  mountains,  called  Tretus,  leading  from  Argos  to 
Cleonae,  is  described  elsewhere  [p.  201, a.].  Cleonae 
stood  in  a small  plain  upon  a river  flowing  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf  a little  westward  of  Lechaeum. 
This  river  is  now  called  Longo : its  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  Langeia  (Stat.  Theh.  iv.  51  ; 
Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  39 1 ).  In  its  territory  was 
]\It.  Apesas,  now  called  connected  with  theAcro- 

Coriiithus  by  a rugged  range  of  hills.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  describe  Cleonae  as  a small  place ; and  the 
former  writer,  who  saw  it  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  says 
that  it  is  situated  upon  a hill  surrounded  on  all  sides 
by  buildings,  and  well  walled,  so  as  to  deserve  the 
epithet  given  to  it  by  Homer  (7^.  ii.  570):  — ivKTi- 
fi4vas  KXeoouds.  Statius  also  speaks  of  “ ingenti 
turritae  mole  Cleonae.”  (Theh.  iv.  47.)  The  exist- 
ing ruins,  though  scanty,  justify  these  descriptions. 
They  are  found  at  a hamlet  still  called  Klenes,  not 
far  from  the  village  Kurtesi.  According  to  Dod- 
well, they  occupy  “ a circular  and  insulated  hill, 
which  seems  to  have  been  completely  covered  with 
buildings.  On  the  side  of  the  hill  are  six  ancient 
terrace  walls  rising  one  above  another,  on  which  the 
houses  aud  streets  are  situated.” 

Cleonae  possessed  only  a small  territory.  It  de- 
rived its  chief  importance  from  the  Nemean  games 
being  celebrated  in  its  territory,  in  the  grove  of  Ne- 
mea,  between  Cleonae  and  Phlius.  [Nemea.] 
Hence  the  festival  is  called  by  Pindar  dyciov  KAew- 
vaios  (Nem.  iv.  27).  Hercules  is  said  to  have  slain 
Eiuytus  and  Cteatus,  the  sons  of  Actor,  near  Cleo- 
nae; and  Diodorus  mentions  a temple  of  Hercules 
erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city  in  memory 
of  that  event.  (Pans.  v.  2.  § 1,  seq.;  Pind.  01.  x. 
36;  Diod.  iv.  3-3.) 

Cleonae  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  either 
from  Cleones,  the  son  of  Pelops,  or  from  Cleone,  the 
daughter  of  the  river-god  Asopus.  (Paus.  ii.  1 5.  § 1.) 
It  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians,  whereupon  some  of 
its  mhabitants,  together  with  those  of  the  neigh- 
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bouring  to^vn  of  Phlius,  are  said  to  have  founded 
Clazomenae  in  Asia  Minor.  (Paus.  vii.  3.  § 9.)  In 
the  Dorian  conquest,  Cleonae  formed  part  of  the  lot 
of  Temenus,  and  in  early  times  was  one  of  the  con- 
federated allies  or  subordinates  of  Argos.  (Grote, 
History  of  Greece,  \o\.i\.  p.  417.)  Indeed  in  the 
historical  period,  Cleonae  was  for  the  most  part  closely 
connected  with  Argos.  After  the  Persian  wars,  the 
Cleonaeans  assisted  the  Argives  in  subduing  Mycenae 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  377);  and  they  fought  as  the  allies 
of  Argos  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia,  b.  c.  418. 
(Thuc.  V.  67.)  Of  their  subsequent  history  nothing 
is  known,  though  their  city  is  occasionally  mentioned 
down  to  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  (Xen.7TcZZ.vii.5.  § 15; 
Polyb.  ii.  52;  Liv.  xxxiii.  14,  xxxiv.  25;  Ov.  Met. 
vi.  417 ; Paus.  ii.  15  ; Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10 : Ptol.  iii. 
16.  § 20;  Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  206; 
Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  324,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Re- 
cherches, &.C.,  p.  41.) 
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2.  A town  of  Chalcidice,  in  Macedonia,  situated 
on  the  peninsula  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  probably  on  the 
western  coast,  south  of  Thyssus.  (Herod,  vii.  22 ; 
Thuc.  iv.  109;  Scylax,  p.  26  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331  ; 
Mela,  ii.  2 ; Plin.  iv.  10.  s.  17  ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  149,  seq.) 

3.  A town  of  Phocis.  [Hyampolis.] 
CLEOPATRIS.  [Arsinoe,  No.  1.] 
CLEPSYDRA  EONS.  [Athenae,  p.  286.] 
CLEVUM.  [Gleva.] 

CLIMAX  (KK'ifxa^,  steps,  or  a ladder),  a name 
equivalent  to  the  French  Echelle  and  Italian  Scala. 
It  was  used  by  the  Greeks  to  signify  a narrow  and 
difficult  pass. 

1.  On  the  east  coast  of  Lycia  the  range  of  Taurus 
comes  close  upon  the  sea,  and  in  the  part  between 
Phaselis  and  Olbia  the  pass  is  between  the  moun- 
tains and  the  sea.  (Strab,  p.  666.)  Strabo  de- 
scribes it  accurately : “ about  Phaselis  is  the  narrow 
pass  on  the  coast  through  which  Alexander  led  his 
army;  a mountain  called  Climax  hangs  over  the 
Pamphylian  sea,  leaving  a nan’ow  passage  along  the 
beach,  which  is  bare  when  there  is  no  wind,  and 
passable  for  travellers;  but  when  the  sea  is  swollen, 
it  is  for  the  most  part  covered  by  the  waves ; the 
road  over  the  mountain  is  circuitous  and  steep,  and 
people  use  the  sea-road  in  fine  weather.  Alexander 
happened  to  be  here  in  the  winter  season,  and, 
trusting  to  his  fortune,  he  set  out  before  the  waters 
had  abated,  and  accordingly  it  happened  that  the 
men  had  to  march  all  day  in  the  water,  up  to  the 
middle.”  Arrian  (Anab.  i.  26)  says  that  Alexander 
made  the  passage  easily,  in  consequence  of  the  north 
wind  having  blown  back  the  water  which  the  south 
wind  had  brought  upon  the  coast.  He  does  not 
give  any  name  to  the  pass.  Mount  Climax  is  that 
part  of  the  coast  which  forms  the  eastern  limit  of 
Lycia,  and  the  west  side  of  the  bay  of  Adalia. 
Beaufort  observes  (Karamania,  p.  116):  “ the  road 
along  the  coast  is,  however,  interrupted  in  some 
places  by  projecting  clitfs,  which  would  have  been 
difficult  to  surmount,  but  round  which  the  men 
could  readily  pass  by  wading  tlmough  the  water.” 
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He  observes  that  Aman  “ ascribes  the  reflux  of  the 
pea  to  its  true  cause,  the  influence  of  the  wind.” 
Alexander  himself,  in  his  letters,  which  Plutarch 
refers  to  (^Alex.  c.  17),  simply  states  the  fact  of  his 
passing  by  the  Climax ; but  it  became  a fine  subject 
for  embellishment  in  the  hands  of  many  of  the  his- 
torians, who  describe  the  sea  as  making  way  for  the 
conqueror. 

2.  Polybius  (v.  72)  speaks  of  the  narrow  defiles 
about  the  so-called  Climax  (j^v  Ka\ovfi4u7)v  k\{- 
fj-aKo),  and  he  says  that  one  of  the  defiles  leads  to 
Saporda.  It  seems  that  the  name  Climax  extended 
from  the  mountains  on  the  Lycian  coast  northward 
into  the  interior,  and  that  the  range  which  formed 
a boundary  between  Milyas  and  Pamphylia  and 
Pisidia  was  named  Climax.  Saporda  was  one  of 
the  passes  that  led  over  this  range  from  Milyas  into 
Pisidia-  Garsyeris  (Polyb.  v.  72)  led  his  troops 
from  Milyas  by  a pass  in  the  Climax  to  Perge. 
When  Alexander  led  his  men  along  the  beach  at  the 
base  of  the  mountains  from  Phaselis,  he  sent  a part 
of  the  army  by  an  inland  route  over  the  hills  to 
Perge.  This  route  was  not  so  far  north  as  that  by 
which  Garsyeris  reached  the  same  place.  Arrian 
observes  that  the  Thracians  had  made  a road  over 
the  hills  for  Alexander’s  troops,  which  shows  that 
though  there  was  then  no  road  in  that  part,  it  was 
possible  to  make  one. 

3.  Climax  is  the  namemf  a place  on  the  coast  of 

Paphlagonia  between  Cytorus  and  Cape  Carambis. 
Marcian  (^Peripl.  p.  71)  places  it  50  stadia  east  of 
Crobialus.  Ptolemy  (v.  4)  mentions  it  in  his  Ga- 
latia, and  it  is  the  first  place  after  Cytorus  which 
he  mentions  on  this  coast.  [G.  L.] 

CLIMAX,  in  the  Argeia.  [Argos,  p.  201.] 

CLIMAX  MONS  (KAi'/ua|  opos,  Ptol.),  a moun- 
tain of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  as  a landmark  se- 
veral times  in  Ptolemy’s  description  of  the  country 
(vi.  7).  Niebuhr  identifies  it  with  Sumdra,  or  Na- 
Tcil  Sumdra,  the  largest  and  highest  mountain  tra- 
versed by  him  in  Yemen.  (Jdescrip.  de  VArdbie,  vol. 
iii.  p.  207.)  This  is  confirmed  by  Forster  (^Arabia, 
vol.  i.  p.  94,  vol,  ii.  p.  270),  who  suggests  that  its 
Greek  name,  nearly  identical  in  meaning  with  the 
Arabic  Nahil,  may  be  derived  from  the  flights  of 
steps,  scooped  in  the  rocky  sides  of  the  mountains,  by 
which,  according  to  Niebuhr,  the  roads  ascend  the 
steep  hills  of  the  Djebal  (l.c.  n.*).  [G.W.] 

CLIMBERKIS  or  CLIMBERRUM,  a town  of  the 
Ausci,  an  Aquitanian  people,  afterwards  Augusta. 
[Augusta,]  Vossius  says  (Mela,  iii.  2)  that  the 
reading  of  all  the  MSS,  is  Elium  berrum,  except  one 
Vatican  MS.  which  has  Climberrum.  He  adds 
that  the  reading  of  the  Table  is  Cliberrum,  and 
D’Anville  also  says  that  it  is  Cliberre.  But  Walck- 
enaer  observes  that  in  the  good  edition  of  the  Table 
by  Von  Scheyb  the  name  is  Eliberre.  In  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  it  is  Climberrum.  The  temiination  berre 
is  Basque,  and  is  said  to  mean  “ new ; ” and  irura  is 
said  to  mean  “ town.”  It  is  doubtful  if  Climberris 
is  the  true  form.  There  is  a town  and  river  Illiberris 
between  Ruscino  and  the  Pyrenaemn  Promontorium ; 
and  this  may  be  the  same  name  as  that  of  the  chief 
town  of  the  Ausci.  [G.  L.] 

CLITAE  (KAetrat),  a place  in  the  intei'ior  of 
Bithynia,  memioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  1),  east  of  the 
Parthenius.  The  site  is  miknown.  [G.  L,] 

CLITAE,  a Cilician  people  who  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (Ann.  vi.  41)  as  subjects  of  a Cappa- 
docian Archelaus,  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  This 
Archelaus  appears  to  have  been  a king  of  Cihcia 
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Trachea,  certainly  not  the  last  king  of  Cappadocia 
for  he  was  dead  before  the  time  to  which  Tacitus 
refers  in  the  passage  cited  above.  [Cappadocia 
p.  507.]  The  Clitae  refused  to  submit  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Roman  census,  and  to  pay  taxes,  and 
retired  to  the  heights  of  Taurus.  There  they  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  king,  until  M.  Trebellius  was 
sent  by  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  blockaded 
them  in  their  hill  forts,  Cadra  and  Davara,  and 
compelled  them  to  surrender.  In  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius the  Clitae  again  fortified  themselves  on  the 
mountains,  under  a leader  Trosobores,  whence  they 
descended  to  the  coast  and  the  towns,  plundering 
the  cultivators,  townspeople,  shipmasters,  and  mer- 
chants. They  besieged  the  town  of  Anemurium, 
a place  probably  near  the  promontory,  from  which 
and  the  other  circumstances  we  collect  that  the 
Clitae  were  a nation  in  Cilicia  Trachea.  At  last 
Antiochus,  who  was  king  of  this  coast,  by  pleasing 
the  common  sort  and  cajoling  the  leader,  succeeded 
in  putting  Trosobores  and  a few  of  the  chiefs  to 
death,  and  pacified  the  rest  by  his  mild  measures. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.)  [G.  L.] 

CLITE'RNIA,  or  CLITERNUM.  1.  (KAel- 
Tfpvov,  Ptol. : Eth.  Cliteminus),  a city  of  the  Ae- 
quiculi,  and  one  of  the  only  two  assigned  to  that 
people  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  It  was  included 
in  the  Fourth  Region  of  Augustus,  as  well  as  Carseoli. 
The  discovery  of  an  inscription  to  a “ Duumvir 
Cliterniae  ” at  a place  called  Capradosso  about  9 
miles  from  Rieti  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Salio, 
affords  some  reason  for  regarding  this  spot  (where 
there  exist  vestiges  of  an  ancient  town)  as  the  site 
of  Cliternia,  though,  as  the  inscription  is  merely 
sepulchral,  the  evidence  is  far  from  conclusive. 
(Bunsen,  Antichi Stabilimenti  Italid,  p.  113,  in  the 
Annali  delV  Inst.  Arch.  vol.  vi. ; Abeken,  M.  I. 
p.  88.) 

2.  A town  of  Apulia  situated  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  province  between  the  Tifemus  and  the 
Frento.  (Plin,  iii.  11.  s.  16  ; Mela,  ii.  4.  §6.) 
Ancient  writers  afford  no  further  clue  to  its  position, 
but  local  antiquarians  have  indicated  its  site  at  a 
place  called  Licchiano,  on  the  left  of  the  torrent  of 
Saccione,  about  5 miles  E.  of  S.  Martino.  The  spot, 
which  is  now  uninhabited,  is  said  to  be  called  in 
documents  of  the  middle  ages  Clitemianum,  and 
considerable  vestiges  of  an  ancient  city  are  visible 
there.  (Tria.  Storia  diLarino,  pp.  17, 18,  356 — 8; 
Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLITOR.  [Cleitok.] 

CLITUMNUS  {Clitunn6),z.  small  river  of  Umbria, 
celebrated  for  the  clearness  of  its  waters,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  cattle  that  pastured  on  its  banks.  Its 
source,  of  which  a well-known  and  very  accurate 
description  has  been  left  us  by  the  younger  Pliny 
{Ep.  viii.  8),  is  situated  about  half  way  between 
Spoleto  and  Foligno,  at  a place  called  Le  Vene,  from 
the  numerous  sources  or  springs  of  water  that  gush 
forth  from  under  the  limestone  rock.  These  speedily 
unite  into  one  stream,  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  be 
navigable  for  boats,  the  waters  of  which  are  deep 
and  clear  as  crystal : it  has  a course  of  about  9 miles 
to  Mevania  (^Bevagna),  below  which  it  assumes  the 
name  of  Timia:  and  appears  to  have  been  in  ancient 
times  also  known  as  the  Timia  or  Tinia  from  thence 
to  the  Tiber.  [Tinia.]  In  the  upper  part  of  its 
course  it  is  still  called  the  Clitunno.  Pliny  describes 
the  source  of  the  Clitumnus  in  a manner  that  suffi- 
ciently shows  it  was  regarded,  not  only  as  an  object 
of  local  veneration,  but  as  a sight  to  be  visited  by 
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strangers;  and  accordingly  we  find  the  emperor  Ca- 
ligula undertaking  a journey  for  this  express  purpose, 
and  Honorius  turning  aside  from  his  progress  along 
the  Flaminian  Way  for  the  same  object.  (Suet.  Cal. 
43;  Claudian.  de  VI.  Cons.  Hon.  506.)  The  hill 
immediately  above  the  principal  source  was  clothed, 
in  Pliny’s  time,  with  a grove  of  ancient  cypresses: 
close  above  the  water  was  a temple  of  Clitumnus 
himself,  while  numerous  smaller  shrines  or  chapels 
(^sacella')  of  local  divinities  were  scattered  around. 
The  peculiar  sanctity  with  which  the  spot  was  re- 
garded caused  these  to  be  preserved  down  to  a late 
period ; and  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Jerusalem  Itineraiy 
(p.  613)  under  the  name  of  Sacraria,  ■wuthout  any 
notice  of  the  Clitumnus.  One  only  of  these  numerous 
small  temples  still  remains,  converted  into  a Christian 
chapel,  but  otherwise  unaltered;  from  its  position 
near  the  principal  source  it  probably  occupies  the 
site  of  the  temple  of  Clitumnus  himself,  but  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  building  described  by  Pliny,  its 
architecture  being  of  a debased  character,  and  be- 
longing to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Emphe.  (Forsyth’s 
Italy,  p.  324,  4th  ed.;  Eustace’s  Class.  Tour,  vol.  i. 
p.  325.)  Pliny  tells  us  (J.  c.)  that  the  temple  and 
grove  of  Clitumnus  were  bestowed  by  Augustus 
upon  the  people  of  Hispellum,  who  erected  public 
baths  and  other  buildings  there.  The  nearest  town 
to  the  spot  was  Trebia  ( Trevi),  from  which  it  was 
only  4 miles  distant.  (Itin.  Hier.  p.  613.)  The  valley 
through  which  the  Clitumnus  flows,  from  its  sources 
to  Mevania,  is  a broad  strip  of  perfectly  level  plain, 
bounded  by  the  lateral  ranges  of  the  Apennines  on 
each  side.  It  is  a tract  of  great  fertility,  and  its 
rich  and  luxuriant  pasturages  furnished  in  ancient 
times  a particularly  fine  breed  of  pure  white  cattle, 
which  on  account  of  their  size  and  beauty  were  set 
apart  as  victims  to  be  sacrificed  only  on  occasions  of 
triumphs  or  other  peculiar  solemnities.  Their  colour 
was  thought  to  result  from  their  drinking  and 
bathing  in  the  extremely  pure  waters  of  the  Clitum- 
nus : but  though  the  same  tradition  is  preserved  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  valley,  the  cattle  are  no  longer 
remarkable  for  their  whiteness.  (Virg.  Geor.W.  146; 
Propert.  ii.  19.  25;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  452;  Juv.  xii.  13, 
and  Schol.  ad  loc. ; Stat.  Silv.  i.  4.  129;  Vib.  Seq. 
p.  9;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  702.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLODIA'NA,  a town  in  Illyria,  situated  upon  the 
Via  Egnatia,  at  the  point  where  this  road  divided, 
one  branch  leading  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  the  other  to 
Apollonia.  It  probably  derived  its  name  from  App. 
Claudius,  who  encamped  upon  the  river  Genusus  in 
B.  c.  168.  {Itin.  Ant.',  Tab.  Pent.',  Liv.  xliv.  30; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  279,  seq.) 

CLODIA'NUS  (KAcoSiaros  : Llohregat  Meiior  or 
Muga'),  a river  of  Hispania  TaiTaconensis,  at  the  E. 
end  of  the  Pyrenees,  forming  at  its  mouth  the  har- 
bour of  E^iporiae.  (Mela,  ii.  6;  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 20; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  160,  where  it  is  referred  to,  but  not 
named.)  [P.  S.] 

CLOT  A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  both  Tacitus 
{Agric.  23)  and  Ptolemy.  Name  for  name,  and 
place  for  place,  it  is  the  river  Clyde.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CLUANA,  a town  of  Picenum,  mentioned  by 
Mela  and  Pliny,  both  of  whom  place  it  on  the  coast 
between  Cupra  and  Potentia.  (Slela,  ii.  4.  § 6.; 
Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18.)  Its  site  has  been  fixed  by  a 
local  topographer,  on  that  of  a small  town,  now 
called  S.  Elpidio  a Mare,  about  4 miles  from  the 
sea,  and  the  same  distance  N.  of  Fermo.  (Bacci, 
Notizie  deW  aniica  Cluana,  4to.  Macerata,  1716; 
Abcken,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  120.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CLUDRUS.  [Eumknia.] 

CLU'NIA  (KAoui/io  KoXwvia,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 56),  a 
city  of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  the 
last  considerable  place  in  Celtiberia,  on  the  W.  ( CeU 
tiheriae  finis,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  was  a colony, 
and  the  seat  of  a conventus  juridicus,  comprising 
14  peoples  of  the  Varduli,  4 of  the  Turmodigi,  5 of 
the  Carietes  and  Vennenses,  4 of  the  Pelendones,  18 
of  the  Vaccaei,  7 of  the  Cantabri,  10  of  the  Au- 
trigcnes,  6 of  the  Arevacae,  and  22  of  the  Astures 
(at  least  this  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny’s 
enumeration).  The  ruins  of  the  city  are  visible  on 
the  summit  of  an  isolated  hill,  surrounded  with  rocks 
which  form  a natural  wall,  between  Coruna  del 
Conde  and  Pennalda  de  Castro  (Dion  Cass,  xxxix. 
54;  Plut.  Galba,  6;  Florez,  As/?.  N.  vol.  vii.  p.  268, 
V.  p.  51 : coins,  Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  p.  364,  vol.  ii. 
p.  641 ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  39,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  79; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  46.)  [P.  S."] 

CLU'SIUM  (KAoutTiov:  Clusinus:  Chiusi), 

an  inland  city  of  Etruiia,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
powerful  in  that  country,  and  without  doubt  one  of 
the  twelve  which  formed  the  Etruscan  confederation. 
[On  this  point,  see  Etruria.]  It  was  situated 
about  20  miles  S.  of  Cortona,  on  a gentle  hill  rising 
above  the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  near  a small  lake,  to 
which  it  gave  name  {g  irepl  KXovaioy  Kifxvg,  Strab. 
V.  p.  226) : this  is  still  called  the  Lago  di  Chiusi. 
Strabo  says  it  was  distant  800  stadia  (100  Roman 
miles)  from  Rome ; this  agrees  very  nearly  with  the 
Antonine  Itinerary,  which  gives  the  distance  by  the 
Via  Cassia  at  102  miles,  and  must  be  very  near  the 
truth.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  285.)  All  accounts 
agree  in  representing  Clusium  as  a very  ancient  city, 
and  in  accordance  with  this  belief  Virgil  places  it 
among  the  cities  of  Etruria  that  assisted  Aeneas 
against  Tumus  {Aen.  x.  167).  We  are  told  that 
its  original  name  was  Camars,  whence  it  has  been 
inferred  that  it  was  originally  an  Umbrian  city  (a 
fact  in  itself  highly  probable),  and  that  it  obtained 
the  name  of  Clusium  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  567  ; Muller, 
Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  102.)  Servius  {ad  Aen.  x.  167) 
derives  its  name  from  Clusius,  a son  of  Tyrrhenus, 
which  may  be  thought  to  favour  this  view;  but  no 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  such  statements.  When 
Clusium  first  appears  in  history  it  was  one  of  the 
most  important  and  powerful  of  the  Etruscan  states ; 
but  there  is  no  authority  for  supposing  it,  as  some 
authors  have  done,  to  have  been  the  metropolis  of 
Etrm^,  or  to  have  exercised  any  more  than  a tem- 
porary and  occasional  superiority  over  the  other  cities 
of  the  League.  The  prominence  that  it  assumed 
under  the  rule  of  Porsena  was  evidently  owing  in 
great  part  to  the  personal  abilities  and  reputation  of 
that  monarch  (Liv.  ii.  9),  and  neither  Livy  nor  Dio- 
nysius represent  him  as  commanding  any  other  forces 
than  those  of  his  own  state,  though  later  rhetorical 
writers  call  him  “ rex  Etruscorum.”  (Liv.  1.  c. ; 
Dionys.  v.  21 ; Flor.  i.  10;  Plut.  Popl.  16.)  At  an 
earlier  period  also  Dionysius  speaks  of  the  Clusians 
as  uniting  with  four  other  Etruscan  cities  (Arretium, 
Volaterrae,  Rusellae,  and  Vetulonia)  in  a league 
against  Tarquin  the  Elder,  where  all  five  appear  on 
a footing  of  perfect  equality.  (Dionys.  iii.  51.)  It 
is  impossible  to  say  how  much  of  the  legendary  his- 
tory of  the  siege  of  Rome  by  Porsena  can  be  received 
as  historical,  but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  of  his  expedition,  and  much  ground  for  supposmg 
that  it  really  ended  in  the  capture  of  Rome.  (Nie- 
buhi-,  vol.  i.  pp.  546 — 548.)  He  subsequently  sent 
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an  army  under  his  son  Aruns  to  attack  Aricia,  hut 
the  young  prince  was  defeated  and  killed.  (Liv.  ii. 
14;  Dionys.  v.  36.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Clusium  till  the  invasion  of  the  Senonian 
Gauls  in  b.c.  391,  an  event  which  was  believed  to 
have  been  brought  about  by  a citizen  of  Clusium, 
who  sought  to  avenge  his  private  dishonour  by  be- 
traying his  country  to  the  barbarians.  The  Gauls, 
however,  though  they  in  the  first  instance  laid  siege 
to  Clusium,  were  soon  induced  to  turn  their  arms 
against  Rome,  and  the  former  city  thus  escaped  from 
destruction.  (Liv.  v.  33, 35,  36 ; Dionys.  Exc.  Mai, 
xiii.  14 — 17;  Diod.xiv.  113;  Vhxi.Camill.  15 — 17.) 
Near  a century  later  Clusium  witnessed  a second 
invasion  of  the  same  barbarians,  the  Senones  having, 
in  B.  o.  295,  made  a sudden  irruption  into  Etruria, 
and  cut  to  pieces  a Roman  legion  which  was  sta- 
tioned there.  (Liv.  x.  25,  26;  Pol.  ii.  19.)  During 
the  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans,  we  hear 
but  little  of  Clusium,  the  Clusini  being  only  once 
mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  the  Perusians,  among 
the  enemies  of  Rome  (Liv.  x.  30) ; and  we  have  no 
account  of  the  period  at  which  they  passed  under  the 
Roman  yoke.  The  city  is  next  mentioned  in  b.  c. 
225  during  the  great  Gaulish  war,  when  those  for- 
midable invaders  for  the  third  time  appeared  under 
its  walls,  shortly  before  their  decisive  defeat  at  Tela- 
mon. (Pol.  ii.  25.)  During  the  Second  Punic  War, 
the  Clusians  were  active  in  supplying  corn  and  tim- 
ber for  the  fieet  of  Scipio  (Liv.  xxviii.  45) ; and  in 
the  civil  wars  of  Sulla  and  Marius  they  appear,  in 
common  with  many  other  cities  of  Etruria,  to  have 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  Marian  party.  Two  suc- 
cessive battles  were  fought  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clusium,  in  both  of  which  the  partisans 
of  Sulla  were  victorious.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28 ; Appian. 
£'.  C.  i.  89  ; Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.)  Very  little  is 
known  of  Clusium  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  in- 
scriptions attest  its  continued  existence  as  a muni- 
cipal town,  and  Pliny  distinguishes  the  “ Clusini 
novi  ” and  “ Clusini  veteres,”  whence  it  would  appear 
that,  like  Arretium,  it  must  have  received  a fresh 
colony  of  citizens  who  enjoyed  separate  rights ; but 
the  period  and  circumstances  of  this  are  wholly  un- 
known. The  name  of  Clusium  is  still  fCund  in  the 
Itineraries,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy : it  early  became 
the  see  of  a bishop,  a distinction  which  it  has  re- 
tained without  interruption  to  the  present  day ; and 
it  appears  certain  that  it  never  ceased  to  be  inha- 
bited. Dante  speaks  of  it  as  in  his  time  going  fast 
to  decay,  but  it  has  considerably  revived,  and  is  now 
a flourishing  though  small  city,  with  about  3000 
inhabitants.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1 . § 49 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  285;  Tab.  Pent.',  Gori,  Inscr.  Etr.  vol. 
ii.  pp.  399 — 424;  Dennis’s  Etrwria,  vol.  ii.  p.  331.) 

Chiusi  retains  but  very  few  vestiges  of  her  early 
greatness  in  the  form  of  ruins  or  remains  of  edifices ; 
but  some  portion  of  her  walls  are  still  visible,  which 
in  their  style  of  construction  resemble  those  of  Pe- 
rusia  and  Tuder;  and  a few  fragments  of  architec- 
tural decorations  are  scattered  through  the  buildings 
of  the  modern  town.  But  the  numerous  sepulchres 
which  have  been  excavated  in  the  neighbourhood 
have  yielded  a rich  harvest  of  Etruscan  relics, — 
sepulchral  urns,  pottery,  bronzes,  and  other  objects. 
Many  of  these  are  interesting  as  exhibiting  appa- 
rently the  purest  specimens  of  Etruscan  art,  unal- 
tered by  Greek  influences ; much  of  the  pottery  in 
particular  is  of  a very  peculiar  style,  “ a coarse, 
black,  unbaked  ware,  of  uncouth  forms,  grotesque 
decorations,  rude  workmanship,  and  no  artistic 
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beauty.”  The  figures  with  which  it  is  adorned  are 
in  relief,  and  represent  for  the  most  part  monsters 
and  uncouth  figures  of  a very  Oriental  character. 
The  painted  vases,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have 
also  been  found  here  in  considerable  numbers,  though 
much  less  than  at  Tarquinii  and  Vulci,  uniformly 
represent  subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology,  and 
bear  the  obvious  impress  of  Greek  art.  The  urns  in 
stone  and  terra-cotta  resemble  those  found  at  Vol- 
terra,  and  belong  for  the  most  part  to  a late  period. 
Several  of  the  sepulchral  chambers  also  have  their 
walls  painted  in  a style  very  similar  to  those  of  Tar- 
quinii. (For  a full  description  of  these  works  of  art, 
see  Dennis’s  Etruria,  vol.  ii.  pp.  325 — 384.) 

About  3 miles  NNE.  of  Chiusi  is  a hill  of  conical 
form,  called  the  Poygio  Gajella,  which  has  been 
proved,  by  recent  excavations,  to  have  been  converted 
in  ancient  times  into  a vast  sepulchral  monument, 
containing  numerous  tombs,  and  a number  of  laby- 
rinthine passages,  penetrating  in  all  directions  into 
the  heart  of  the  Mil.  This  has  been  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  be  no  other  than  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Porsena,  of  which  a marvellous  account  has  been 
preserved  to  us  by  Pliny  from  Varro;  but  the  only 
resemblance  is  the  fact  that  in  that  case  also  there 
was  a labyrinth  in  the  basement  of  the  tomb.  The 
description  of  the  superstructure  or  external  monu- 
ment (which  was  probably  taken  by  Varro  from  some 
Etruscan  author)  can  hardly  be  received  as  other 
than  fabulous,  and  is  justly  treated  as  such  by  Pliny 
himself,  though  some  modern  writers  have  believed 
it  literally,  and  attempted  a restoration  of  the  monu- 
ment in  accordance  with  it.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  13.  s.  19; 
Muller,  Etmsher,  vol.  ii.  p.  224;  Abeken,  Mittel- 
Italien,  pp.  244,  245 ; Dennis,  1.  c.,  pp.  385 — 400, 
where  the  opinions  of  numerous  modem  authors  on 
this  much  controverted  subject  are  cited  and  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  territory  of  Clusium  probably  included  several 
smaller  and  dependent  towns.  Etruscan  remains 
have  been  found  at  the  modem  towns  of  Cetona, 
Sarteano,  Chianciano,  and  Montepulciano,  all  of 
them  situated  within  a few  miles  of  Chiusi;  but  we 
have  no  trace  of  the  ancient  names  of  any  of  these 
places.  The  district  adjoining  the  city  (probably 
the  valley  of  the  Clanis)  was  celebrated,  in  ancient 
as  well  as  modem  times,  for  its  great  fertility,  and 
the  excellence  of  its  wheat  and  spelt.  (Plin.  xviii. 
7.  s.  12;  Colum.  ii.  6.  § 3.)  Horace  also  alludes  to 
its  possessing  sulphureous  springs,  frequented  for 
medicinal  purposes  (^Ep.  i.  15.  9).  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLU'SIUS  (KAot)(Ttoj),  a river  of  Gallia  Trans- 
padana,now  called  the  C%^ese,  which  rises  in  theRhae- 
tian  Alps,  and  forms  a considerable  lake  now  known 
as  iheLago  d Idro,  but  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer;  after  emerging  from  which  it  has  a winding 
course  for  some  distance  through  the  Val  Sabbia, 
and  from  thence  flows  for  near  30  miles  due  S. 
through  the  plains  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  till  it  joins  the 
Ollius  {Oglio'),  about  20  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Padus.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  it  as 
forming  the  limit  beWeen  the  Insubrians  and  the 
Cenomani,  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  that  this 
could  ever  have  been  the  case;  it  certainly  was  not 
so  in  later  times.  The  name  is  written  in  the  Tab. 
Pent.  “ Cleusis,”  which  is  a close  approximation  to 
its  modem  form  of  ChieSe.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CLYDAE  (KAvSat),  a pjace  in  Caria  in  the  Rho- 
dian Peraea.  (Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  MSS.  of  Ptolemy 
and  the  older  editions  (Pirckheymer’s,  for  instance) 
are  said  to  have  Chydae;  but  the  name  is  Clydae 
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in  the  Stadiasmns,  which  places  it  30  stadia  i&ast  of 
the  Promontory  Pedalium,  probably  Cape  Boko- 
madhi.  [G.  L.] 

CLY'PEA.  [Aspis.] 

CLYSMA  (KaGo-juo),  the  name  given  by  Euse- 
bius to  the  Heroopolitan  or  western  gulf  of  the  Eed 
Sea,  through  which  the  Israelites  passed  on  dry  land. 
(^Onoinast.  s.  v.  BeeXcrecpwv.')  Philostorgius  (^H.E. 
iii,  5)  says  that  the  gulf  was  so  called  from  the 
place  where  it  terminated;  which  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  site  of  the  modem  Suez  was  anciently 
occupied  by  a town  of  this  name.  In  corroboration  of 
this,  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haer.  lib.  ii.  p.  618)  men- 
tions Th  KaoTpov  Tov  K\v<T/jLaTos  as  one  of  the  three 
ports  of  the  Red  Sea, — the  others  being  Aila  or  Elath, 
and  Berenice  (anciently  Ezion-geber),  both  situated 
on  the  Elanitic  gulf.  (Reland.  Palaest.  pp.  47 1 , 472, 
556.)  [G.  W.] 

CNA'CALUS  MONS.  [Caphyae.] 
CNACION.  [Laconia.] 

CNAUSUM.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 
CNEMl'DES.  [Cnemis.] 

CNEMIS  {Kvfipus),  a range  of  mountains  forming 
the  boundary  between  Phocis  and  the  Epicnemidii 
LocrL,  who  received  their  distinguishing  name  from 
this  mountain.  Mount  Cnemis  was  a continuation 
of  Callidromus,  with  which  it  was  connected  by  a 
ridge,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  modern  town  of 
Pundomlza.  (Sti*ab.  ix.  pp.  416, 425 ; Leake, 
ern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  66,  180.)  A spur  of  this 
mountain,  running  out  into  the  sea,  formed  the  pro- 
montory Cnemides  (KvTj/itSes),  opposite  the  islands 
called  Lichades  and  the  Euboean  promontory  Ce- 
naeum.  Upon  this  promontory  stood  a fortress,  also 
called  Cnemides,  distant  20  stadia  from  Thronium. 
It  was  near  the  modem  Nikordki.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  426 ; 
Ptol.  iii,  15.  § 10;  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 6;  called  Cnemis 
by  Scylax,  p.  23,  and  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  comp.  Leake, 
Norihern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  177.) 

CNIDUS  (Kvidos,  Cnidus:  Eik.  KrlSios),  a city 
in  Caria,  at  the  western  extremity  of  a long  penin- 
sula, which  forms  the  southern  side  of  the  bay  called 
Ceramicus.  Strabo  (p.  656)  describes  Cnidus  accu- 
rately : “ it  has  two  ports,  one  of  which  can  be 
closed,  and  is  intended  for  triremes,  and  it  has  a 
station  for  twenty  ships;  there  lies  in  front  of  the 
city  an  island  about  seven  stadia  in  circuit,  lofty,  in 
the  form  of  a theatre,  joined  by  a causeway  to  the 
mainland,  and  making  Cnidus  in  a manner  two 
cities,  for  a large  part  of  Cnidus  is  on  the  island, 
which  covers  both  the  harbours.”  This  island,  now 
called  Cape  Erio,  is  united  to  the  main  by  a sandy 
isthmus.  The  island  is  about  600  yards  long,  with 
an  average  width  of  about  150  yards.  Strabo’s  di- 
mensions are  pretty  near  the  mark.  On  the  west 
side  towards  the  sea  the  island  is  steep  in  some  parts, 
and  it  slopes  down  eastward  towards  the  two  har- 
bours, which  gives  it  the  appearance  that  Strabo 
mentions.  “ On  each  side  of  the  isthmus  there  is 
an  artificial  harbour;  the  smallest  (on  the  north 
side)  has  a narrow  entrance  between  high  piers,  and 
was  evidently  the  closed  basin  for  triremes  which 
Strabo  mentions.  The  southern  and  largest  port  is 
formed  by  two  transverse  moles;  these  noble  works 
were  carried  into  the  sea  to  the  depth  of  nearly  a 
hundred  feet;  one  of  them  is  almost  perfect;  the 
other,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  south-west 
swell,  can  only  be  seen  under  water.”  (Beaufort, 
Karamania,  p.  81.)  A few  yards  from  the  end  of 
the  west  pier  there  is  very  deep  water  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  southern  harbour:  it  is  marked  17 
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fathoms  in  Beaufort’s  plan.  The  water  shoals  from 
the  entrance  of  each  harbour  to  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cape  Krio  with  the  mainland,  and 
the  Cnidians  doubtless  found  no  great  depth  of  water 
between  the  island  and  the  main  when  they  con- 
structed their  causeway.  Pausanias,  who  wrote 
after  Strabo,  in  two  different  passages  (viii.  30.  § 2, 
V.  24.  § 7),  says  that  the  island  of  Cnidus  was  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a naiTOw  channel,  which 
he  calls  Euripus ; and  in  one  of  the  passages  he  says 
that  there  was  a bridge  over  it.  He  adds  that  the 
chief  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  mainland  of  Caria,  as 
he  calls  it,  and  most  of  the  chief  buildings.  There 
is  perhaps  no  inconsistency  between  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias, for  if  there  was  a bridge,  there  was  probably 
a causeway  too. 

The  site  of  Cnidus  is  covered  with  ruins  “ in 
every  direction,  particularly  on  the  NE.  side  of  the 
harbour.  To  the  SW.  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
quay,  supported  by  Cyclopian  walls,  and  in  some 
places  cut  out  of  the  steep  limestone  rocks,  which 
rise  abruptly  from  the  water’s  edge.”  (Hamilton, 
Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  39.)  Hamilton  found  the 
walls  of  Cnidus  very  perfect,  and  traced  them 
throughout  their  whole  extent  to  the  east  of  the 
harbour.  “ The  city  is  enclosed  by  two  walls,  on6 
running  east  and  west,  the  other  almost  north  and 
south,  and  united  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  to  the 
NE.  of  the  town;  the  former  is  partly  Cyclopian, 
and  partly  pseudisodomous,  but  the  style  improves 
as  it  ascends.  The  northern  part  of  the  wall  is  very 
perfect,  and  contains  two  or  three  towers  in  a state 
of  great  preservation ; it  is  also  the  best  constructed, 
being  probably  of  a later  date  and  purely  isodomous. 
— The  walls  in  the  peninsula  are  also  well  preserved, 
containing  a round  tower  of  great  beauty  at  the  ex- 
tremity, near  the  northern  harbom.”  (Hamilton.)  No 
ancient  city  has  been  more  mercilessly  plundered 
than  Cnidus ; its  proximity  to  the  sea  may  account 
for  its  present  condition.  There  are  two  theatres, 
one  of  which  had  a diameter  of  400  feet,  both  in  a 
ruined  condition,  a Doric  stoa,  and  the  basement  of  a 
large  building  which  may  have  been  a temple.  The 
two  theatres  were  on  the  mainland  side.  On  the 
site  of  the  town  there  are  circular  or  pear-shaped 
holes  in  the  ground  covered  with  cement,  which 
must  have  been  cisterns,  as  Hamilton  supposes,  fir 
holding  rain  water;  “ for  there  is  neither  stream  nor 
fountain  anywhere  near.”  Cnidus  contains  examples 
of  Greek  architecture  of  different  kinds,  both  Doric 
and  Ionic.  The  drawings  of  the  most  important 
remains  are  published  in  the  Ionian  Antiquities  of 
the  Dilettanti  Society. 
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About  a mile  or  more  from  the  eastern  gate  of 
Cnidus  are  numerous  tombs,  some  of  which  are 
buildings  of  considerable  extent.  “ One  of  the  largest 
is  a square  of  120  feet,  with  walls  of  beautiful  po- 
lygonal construction  and  a regular  coping  of  flat 
slabs;  within  this  space  are  two  or  three  small 
buildings,  apparently  tombs.”  (Hamilton.)  The  front 
wall  of  these  tombs  is  in  some  few  cases  built  in 
horizontal  courses,  but  the  polygonal  blocks  are  most 
frequent.  In  the  interior  there  are  either  “ arched 
vaults  or  narrow  passages  covered  with  flat  stones ; the 
vaults  are  either  formed  of  large  Cyclopian  blocks, 
or  of  small  stones  firmly  cemented  together.”  (Ha- 
milton.) “ The  existence  of  Cyclopian  masonry,”  Mr. 
Hamilton  observes,  “ thus  intimately  connected  with 
regular  arches,  seems  to  prove  that  the  polygonal 
style  must  have  been  in  use  at  a much  later  period 
til  an  is  usually  believed.”  He  further  says,  that  this 
Cyclopian  masonry,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  decisive 
evidence  of  the  great  antiquity  of  a building ; and 
few  good  critics  will  dispute  the  truth  of  this  remark 
now.  An  inscription  was  found  among  these  Cyclo- 
pian  tombs  which  belongs  to  the  Eoman  period. 

The  extreme  western  point  of  the  Cnidian  pen- 
insula was  the  Triopium  Promontorium,  as  Scylax 
calls  it,  now  Cape  Krio,  and  perhaps  Herodotus  (i. 
174)  limits  the  name  Triopium  to  this  promontory. 
But  the  territory  of  Cnidus  (n  KyiSia)  extended 
eastward  to  Bubassus  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of 
S^me,  and  here  is  the  narrow  isthmus  which  the 
Cnidians  attempted  to  cut  through  in  the  time  of 
Cyras  the  Persian.  [Bubassus.]  This  long  narrow 
peninsula  is  about  40  miles  in  length,  and  its  greatest 
width  about  10  miles.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  accurately  examined  by  any  modem  traveller, 
but  we  know  its  form  now  from  the  late  British 
survey.  Herodotus  certainly  calls  all  this  peninsula 
the  Cnidia,  and  he  describes  it  more  clearly  than  any 
other  writer.  Pliny  (v.  28)  is  very  brief  and  confused ; 
perhaps  he  gives  the  name  Triopia  to  the  small 
peninsula,  or  he  may  include  in  this  term  the  western 
part  of  the  whole  peninsula.  His  term  Doris  may 
pei’haps  include  the  whole  peninsula.  Pausanias 
(i.  1.  § 3)  has  no  name  for  it,  unless  it  be  the  Carian 
Chersonesus,  for  he  speaks  of  Cnidus  as  being  in  the 
Carian  Chersonesus;  but  in  another  passage  (v.  24. 
§ 7)  he  clearly  gives  the  name  Chersonesus  only  to 
the  island,  which  is  now  Cape  Xrio,  and  he  says  that 
the  chief  part  of  Cnidus  is  built  on  the  Carian  main- 
land. [Compare  Bubassus  and  Caria.]  As  the 
narrow  isthmus  which  the  Cnidians  attempted  to  cut 
through  is  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  aU  the  part  west  of  the 
isthmus  belonged  to  the  Cnidii ; and  as  there  is  no 
other  city  to  whose  territory  it  could  conveniently  be 
attached,  it  seems  a certain  conclusion  that  they 
had  the  whole  of  the  peninsula.  Cnidus  is  mentioned 
in  one  of  the  so-called  Homeric  hymns,  but  we  can 
conclude  nothing  from  this.  It  was  a Lacedaemonian 
colony,  and  the  leader  of  the  colony  according  to 
tradition  was  Triopas.  (Pans.  x.  11.  § 1.)  It  was 
one  of  the  membera  of  the  Dorian  Hexapolis,  which 
was  reduced  to  five  cities  after  the  exclusion  of  Ha- 
licarnassus. (Herod,  i.  144.)  These  Dorian  colonies, 
Cnidus,  Cos,  aud  Lindus,  lalysus  and  Camirus  in 
Ehodes,  formed  a confederation.  Their  place  of  meet- 
ing was  at  the  temple  of  the  Triopian  Apollo,  where 
they  had  games,  and  bronze  tripods  for  prizes.  The  site 
of  the  Triopian  temple  was  on  the  island,  now  Cape 
Krio.  (Thucyd.  viii.  35.)  The  Cnidians  traded  to 
Egypt  at  an  early  period  (Herod,  u.  178);  and  they 
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had  a treasury  at  Delphi  (Paus.  x.  11.  § 5).  The 
position  of  the  place  was  favourable  for  trade,  and 
Cnidus  acquired  wealth.  They  colonised  Lipara, 
one  of  the  Aeolian  islands  off  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  After  their  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut 
across  their  isthmus  [Bubassus],  the  Cnidians 
surrendered  to  Harpagus,  the  general  of  Cyrus  the 
Persian,  and  so  far  as  we  know  they  remained  quiet. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  they 
were  dependents  on  Athens,  for  we  must  suppose 
that  Thucydides  (ii.  9)  includes  them  m the  term 
“ Dorians  dwelling  close  to  the  Carians.”  Cnidus 
deserted  the  Athenians  after  their  losses  in  Sicily, 
and  the  Athenians  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
seize  the  place.  Thucydides  (viii.  35),  after  speaking 
of  the  Athenians  surprising  some  vessels  at  the 
Triopian  promontory,  says  that  they  then  sailed  down 
upon  Cnidus,  and  attacking  the  city,  which  was  un- 
walled, nearly  took  it.  The  city  is  evidently  the 
town  on  the  mainland,  and  as  this  city  was  then 
unwalled,  the  walls  which  Hamilton  describes  must 
be  of  later  date  than  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
B.  c.  394  Conon,  who  commanded  a Persian  and 
Hellenic  fleet,  defeated  the  Lacedaemonians  under 
Pisander  off  Cnidus  and  destroyed  the  supremacy  of 
Sparta.  (Xen.  Hdl.  iv.  3.  § 10;  Isocrates,  Panegyr. 
c.  39.) 

In  the  war  of  the  Komans  with  Antiochus  the 
Cnidii  readily  obeyed  the  orders  of  the  Komans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  16.)  One  of  the  very  few  occasions  on 
which  anything  is  recorded  of  the  militaiy  operations 
of  the  Cnidii  is  their  sending  relief  to  Calynda,  when 
it  had  revolted  from  Caunus  (Polyb.  xxxi.  17), 
about  B.  c.  163.  On  the  settlement  of  the  province 
of  Asia  they  were  included  in  it,  and  in  Pliny’s  time 
Cnidus  was  “ Libera,”  and  probably  at  an  earlier 
time.  It  was  taken  by  the  pirates  who  infested  these 
seas  before  they  were  cleared  out  by  Cn.  Pompeius 
B.  c.  67  (Cic.  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  c.  12),  at  the 
same  time  that  Samos,  Colophon  and  other  places 
on  the  coast  were  plundered. 

Hamilton  (^Researches  and  Appendix^  vol.  ii.) 
copied  several  inscriptions  at  Cnidus.  None  of  them 
are  ancient,  and  most  of  them  belong  to  the  Roman 
period.  The  Doric  form  appears  in  tagos  and  other 
words.  The  name  of  Apollo  Carneius  occurs  in  one 
inscription;  and  Apollo  was  worshipped  under  this 
name  at  Corinth,  and  by  all  the  Dorians  (Paus.  iii. 
13.  § 4).  This  inscription  is  a memorial  in  honour 
of  Caius  Julius  Theopompus  (Theupompus  in  the 
inscription)  the  son  of  Artemidorus  (as  it  stands  in 
Hamilton’s  copy),  and  it  was  erected  by  his  friend 
Marcus  Aephicius  Apollonius,  the  son  of  Marcus. 
There  was  a Theopompus,  a native  of  Cnidus,  an 
historical  writer  and  friend  of  the  dictator  Caesar 
(Strab.  p.  656);  and  Theopompus  had  a son  Arte- 
midorus, but  according  to  this  inscription  Theopompus 
was  the  son  of  Artemidorus.  An  Artemidorus  in- 
formed Caesar  of  the  conspiracy  against  him.  (Plut. 
Caes.  c.  65.)  The  inscription  shows  that  Theopompus 
was  a Greek  who  had  after  Greek  fashion  taken  the 
praenom.en  and  nomen  of  his  patron,  and  this  Theo- 
pompus may  have  been  the  man  whom  the  dictator 
patronised.  Hamilton  conjectures  that  Apollonius 
may  be  Melon,  the  rhetorician,  the  teacher  of  Caesar 
and  Cicero ; but  if  that  is  so,  his  father  must  have 
received  the  Eoman  citizenship,  for  he  is  called 
Marcus  in  the  inscription. 

Eudoxus  the  mathematician,  as  Strabo  calls  him, 
one  of  the  friends  of  Plato,  was  a native  of  Cnidus ; 
but  he  is  chiefly  known  as  an  astronomer.  Strabo 
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(p.  119,  806)  speaks  of  his  observatory  (ffKoiri\)  at 
Cnidus,  from  which  he  saw  the  star  Canopus : his 
observatory  was  not  much  higher  than  the  houses, 
Ctesias,  a physician,  and  the  author  of  a Persian 
history,  was  a native  of  Cnidus;  and  also  Agathar- 
chides,  who  wrote  a treatise  on  the  Erythraean  sea 
and  other  works.  The  Cnidians  were  fond  of  art, 
though  the  city  did  not  produce  artists.  They  placed 
a statue  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  with  a statue  of 
Pelops  on  one  side  of  it,  and  the  river  Alpheius  on 
the  other.  (Pans.  v.  24.  § 7.)  They  also  set  up  at 
Delphi  a statue  of  Triopas,  the  so-called  founder  of 
their  city,  a figure  of  a man  standing  by  a horse ; 
and  a Leto,  and  Apollo  and  Artemis,  shooting  their 
arrows  at  Tityus.  (Pans.  x.  11.  § 1.)  The  painting 
of  Polygnotus,  at  Delphi,  called  Lesche,  v;as  an 
offering  of  the  Cnidii.  (Pans.  x.  25.  § 1.)  Aphrodite 
was  worshipped  at  Cnidus,  and  the  place  was  supposed 
to  be  one  of  her  favourite  abodes.  (Hor.  Od.  i.  30 ; iii. 
28.)  Pausanias  mentions  three  temples  of  Aphrodite 
at  Cnidus;  in  the  oldest  she  was  worshipped  as 
Doritis,  in  a second  as  Acraea,  and  in  the  third  and 
most  recent  as  Cnidia,  or,  as  the  Cnidians  called  her, 
Euploea,  the  deity  of  mariners  (i.  1.  § 3).  Cnidus 
possessed  the  statue  of  the  naked  Aphrodite  of 
Praxiteles,  of  Parian  marble,  one  of  the  great  works 
of  Grecian  genius.  The  statue  stood  m a chamber 
with  two  doors,  so  that  the  figure  could  be  seen  on 
both  sides.  People  used  to  visit  Cnidus  to  see  the 
beautiful  goddess.  (Plin,  xxxvii.  5.)  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  offered  to  buy  this  precious  work  from 
the  Cnidians  by  paying  the  whole  of  the  public  debt 
of  Cnidus,  which  was  large,  but  the  Cnidians  pre- 
ferred to  keep  their  goddess  and  their  debt.  Lucian, 
(Amor.  c.  11,  &c.),  or  the  author  of  the  little  piece 
that  is  printed  in  Lucian’s  works,  has  described  the 
statue  with  the  feeling  of  an  artist.  (^Dict.  of  Biogr. 
art.  Praxiteles,  where  the  various  passages  are  re- 
ferred to.) 

The  coins  of  Cnidus  have  the  epigraph  kvi  and 
KviZiau.  [G.  L.] 


CNOPU'POLIS.  [Erythrae.] 

CNOPUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  b.] 

CNOSUS,  or  GNOSUS,  subsequently  CNOSSUS, 
or  GNOSSUS  (KvwaSs,  Kuwcrads,  Tixaards,  Tvaa- 
<t6s  ; JSth.  and  Adj.  Kucoaios,  Kvcicraios,  Tuu- 
crios,  ryciaaios,  Gnosius,  Gnosiacus,  fern.  Gnosis, 
Gnosias : Mdkro-Teikho^,  the  royal  city  of  Crete, 
situated  to  the  N.  of  the  island,  SE.  of  Matium,  and 
23  M.  P.  from  Gortyna  (fPeut.  Tab.').  It  originally 
was  called  Caeratus  (Kaiparos,  Strab.  x.  p.  476) 
from  the  small  river  of  that  name  which  flowed 
beneath  its  walls.  (Callim.  Hymn.  Dian.  v.  44.) 
Tritta  (Hesych.  s.  v.  Tpirra),  was  a name  that  had 
been  some  time  applied  to  it.  Pliny  (iv.  20),  who 
places  Cnossus  among  the  inland  cities,  and  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  § 10),  are  quite  wrong  in  the  positions  they 
assign  to  it.  Strabo’s  text  (1.  c.)  is  undoubtedly  cor- 
rupt (comp.  Groskurd,  in  loc. ; Hoeck,  Greta,  vol.  i. 
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p.  402);  and  this  may  in  part  serve  to  account  for  the 
difficulty  that  has  been  found  in  reconciling  the  state- 
ments of  this  writer,  who  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  Cnossus,  with  the  known  position  of  the  city. 
Its  foundation  was  attributed  to  the  hero  of  Cretan 
romance,  Minos,  who  made  it  his  chief  residence. 
(Horn.  Od.  xix.  178).  Cnossus  and  its  neighbour- 
hood was  the  chosen  seat  of  legend  ; and  the  whole 
district  was  peculiarly  connected  with  Zeus.  At  the 
river  Tethris,  or  Theron,  according  to  tradition, 
the  marriage  of  Zeus  and  Hera  was  celebrated. 
(Diod.  V.  72.)  The  most  received  mythus  assigned 
the  birth-place  as  well  as  the  tombs  of  the  “ Father 
of  gods  and  men  ” to  this  locality.  The  well-known 
Cretan  labyrinth  is  uniformly  attached  to  Cnossus. 
It  was  described  as  a building  erected  by  Daedalus, 
and  the  abode  of  the  Minotaur  (Diod.  i.  61 ; Apollod. 
iii.  4).  This  monument  could  never  have  had  any 
actual  existence,  but  must  be  considered  simply  as 
a work  of  the  imagination  of  the  later  poets  and 
writers.  The  Homeric  poems,  Hesiod  and  Hero- 
dotus, are  all  equally  silent  on  the  subject  of  this 
edifice.  The  labyrinthial  construction  is  essentially 
Aegyptian,  and  it  would  seem  probable  that  the 
natural  caverns  and  excavated  sepulchres  still  to  be 
seen  near  Cnossus,  and  which  were  originally  used 
for  religious  worship,  suggested,  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Aegyptian  mythology  into  Greece,  the  idea 
of  the  labyrinth  and  its  fabled  occupant.  (Comp. 
Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  56,  foil.) 

Cnossus  was  at  an  early  time  colonized  by  Dorians, 
and  from  it  Dorian  institutions  spread  over  the  whole 
island.  It  preserved  its  rank  among  the  chief  cities 
of  Crete  for  some  time,  and  by  its  alliance  with 
Gortyna  obtained  the  dominion  over  nearly  the  whole 
island.  Polybius  (iv.  53)  has  given  an  account  of 
the  civil  wars  which  distracted  Crete,  and  in  which 
Cnossus  took  part.  Afterwards  it  became  a Koman 
colony.  (Strab.  x.  p.  477.)  All  the  now  existing, 
vestiges  of  the  ancient  “ metropolis  ” of  Crete  are 
some  rude  masses  of  Roman  brick- work,  parts  of  the 
so-called  long  wall,  from  which  the  modem  name  of 
the  site  has  been  derived.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i. 
p.  204.)  Chersiphron,  or  Ctesiphon,  and  his  son 
Metagenes,  the  architects  of  the  great  temple 
of  Artemis,  were  natives  of  this  city,  as  well  as 
Aenesidemus  the  philosopher,  and  Ergoteles,  whose 
victories  in  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian 
games,  are  celebrated  by  Pindar  (^Olymp.  xii.  19). 
For  coins  of  Cnossus,  both  autonomous  and  imperial, 
see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  307.  The  usual  type  is  the 
labyrinth;  the  forms,  since  they  represent  only  a 
poetical  creation,  are  naturally  varied.  [E.  B.  J.] 


COBULATUS,  or,  as  Polybius  (xxii.  18)  writes 
it,  COLOBATUS  (KoAdySaros),  a river  which  the 
Roman  general  Cn.  Manlius  crossed  on  his  march 
from  the  Caulares  [Ca  blares  J to  Isionda  (Liv 
xxxviii.  15).  After  crossing  the  Caulares  he  passed 
the  Caralitis  Palus  [Caralitis],  and  came  to 
Mandropolis;  from  thence  to  Lagon,  near  the  souivu 
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of  the  Lysis,  and  the  next  day  to  the  Cobnlatns.  In 
the  map  that  accompanies  Spratt’s  Lycia,  the  Lysis 
and  the  Cohulatus  are  marked  as  the  two  upper 
branches  of  the  Catarrhactes  (^Ditden-Su);  hut  this 
requires  further  examination.  Arundell  (^Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  154)  supposes  the  Cohulatus  to  be 
the  Catarrhactes.  [G.  L.] 

CO'CALA  (to  KfiKaXa,  Arrian,  Ind.  23),  a 
small  place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  where  Nearchus 
spent  several  days  on  his  return  with  his  fleet  from 
India.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COCCIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  tenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  27  miles  from  Bremetonacae, 
and  18  from  Mancunium.  Bxh-chester  is  generally 
considered  to  be  its  modem  equivalent.  [R.  G.  L.3 
COCHE  (Kwx^  or  Xuxh,  Steph.  B.),  a small 
village  on  the  Tigris,  not  far  from  Seleuceia,  on  the 
authority  of  Stephanus,  who  quotes  Arrian.  There 
has  been  considerable  doubt,  from  the  indistinct  ac- 
count of  ancient  authors,  whether  or  not  Coche  is  to 
be  considered  to  be  a different  place  from  Seleuceia, 
or  to  be  only  an  earlier  name  of  that  town.  On  the 
whole,  the  balance  of  opinions  seems  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  words  of  Arrian,  as  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus, are  precise  enough.  Again,  in  describing  the 
march  of  Julianus,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  6)  speaks  of 
the  army  arriving  at  Coche  after  having  thrown  a 
bridge  across  the  river  Tigris.  Orosius  (vii.  24) 
speaks  of  Ctesiphon  and  Coche  as  the  two  most  illus- 
trious cities  of  the  Parthians,  and  Gregor.  Nazian. 
(^Orat.  in  Julian,  2)  calls  Coche  a (ppovpiov,  of  equal 
strength  with  Ctesiphon,  and  so  situated  that  those 
two  places  might  be  considered  as  one  town,  divided 
only  by  the  river.  Lastly,  Eutropius  (ix.  12)  calls 
it  “ urbem"  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Cams.  On 
the  other  hand,  Ammianus  (xxiv.  5)  has,  on  the 
emendation  of  Gelenius  (for  before  his  time  the  pas- 
sage was  held  to  be  cormpt)  “ Cochem,  quam  Seleu  - 
ciam  nominant,”  which  would  imply  that  Coche  was 
the  older  name:  to  which  Zosimus  (iii.  23)  probably 
refers,  though  he  calls  the  place Zochasa,  in  the  pas- 
sage T7JS  irp6Tipov  pikv  Zwxdo’rjs,  pvv  6e  SeAeu/cetos 
bvojxa^oiiivus.  Pliny  (vii.  27)  speaks  of  Campi  Cau- 
chae,  which  probably  refer  to  the  same  place.  [V.] 
COCHE  (Kdixv  al-  XbKri'),  a town  of  Arabia  De- 
serta,  near  the  Euphrates,  in  lat.  72°  30',  Ion.  32°  30', 
of  Ptolemy  (v.  19).  [G.  W.] 

COCHLIU'SA  (KoxAtouffo,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Eih. 
KoxAtou(rtos),an  island  near  the  coast  of  Lycia,  which 
has  its  name  from  the  shells  found  there,  as  Alex- 
ander said  in  his  work  on  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 

COCINTHUS  or  COCINTHUM  {KokwOo':, 
Pol.),  a promontory  of  Bmttium,  which  is  described 
by  Polybius  (ii.  14)  as  the  southernmost  extremity 
of  Italy,  on  which  account  he  considers  it  as  the 
point  of  separation  between  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian 
Seas.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  is  founded  upon  a 
very  erroneous  conception  of  the  geography  of  this 
part  of  Italy.  For  it  is  clear  from  Pliny  (who  him- 
self alludes  to  this  mistaken  idea)  that  the  promon- 
tory of  Cocinthum  lay  to  the  N.  of  Caulonia,  between 
that  city  and  the  ScyUacian  gulf  (Plin.  iii.  10.  s.  15), 
and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than  the  headland  now 
called  Punta  di  Stilo.  In  another  passage  (iii.  5. 
s.  6)  Pliny  not  unaptly  compares  the  configuration 
of  this  part  of  Italy  to  an  Amazonian  shield,  of  which 
Cocinthus  forms  the  central  projection,  and  the  two 
promontories  of  Lacinium  and  Leucopetra  the  two 
horns;  the  latter,  however,  should  rather  be  the 
Promontory  of  Hercules,  or  Cape  Spartivento.  Mela 
appears  to  confound  it  with  the  Zephyrian  Promon- 
VOL.  I. 
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tory,  which  is  certainly  the  modem  Capo  di  Brm~ 
zano,  much  further  south.  (Mel.  ii.  4.)  The  mo- 
dem name  of  Capo  di  Stilo  is  evidently  derived  from 
some  column  ((tt'^At?  or  (ttoAi's)  erected  on  the 
headland  as  a landmark,  and  appears  to  date  from 
an  early  period,  as  it  is  already  marked  by  the  name 
of  “ Stilida  ” in  the  Maritime  Itinerary.  (^Itin.  Marit. 
p.  490.)  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus,  on  the  con- 
trary, mentions  “ Cocinto  ” (p.  114),  as  if  there  were 
a town  or  village  of  the  name ; but  it  was  probably  a 
mere  station.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COCOSA  or  COEQUOSA,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Antonine  Itin.,  is  the  first  place  on  a road  from 
Aquae  Tarbellicae  (^Dax')  to  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux). 

It  is  placed  24  M.  P.  from  Bax,  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a place  called  Causseque.  If  this  is  rightly  de- 
termined, we  ascertain  the  position  of  the  Cocosates, 
one  of  the  Aquitanian  tribes  whom  P,  Crassus  com- 
pelled to  submit  to  him  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Gallic  war,  b.  c.  56  (Caes.  B,  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny 
(v.  19)  calls  the  people  “ Cocossates  Sexsignani,” 
which  seems  to  mean  that  it  was  a garrison  town. 

He  calls  the  Tarbelli  “ Quatuorsignani.”  The  position 
of  the  Cocosates  is  in  the  southern  part  of  the  de- 
partment of  Les  Landes  / and  “ the  inhabitants  of 
the  Landes  are  still  divided  into  two  classes;  the 
Bouges,  or  those  of  the  north  or  of  the  THe-de-B'uch; 
and  the  Cousiots,  those  of  the  south.”  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  303)  [Bou].  [G.  L.] 
COCY'LIUM  (KokvXiov  : Eth.  KokvXIttis'),  a 
place  in  Mysia,  mentioned  by  Xenophon  with  Nean- 
dria  and  Ilium.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  § 16.)  In 
Pliny’s  time  (v.  30)  it  had  disappeared.  He  men- 
tions it  between  Cilia  and  Thebe.  A place  called 
Kutchulan,  or,  as  others  write  it,  CotscMolan-Kuni, 
is  supposed  to  represent  Cocylium.  [G.  L.] 
COCY'TUS,  a tributary  of  the  river  Acheron  in 
Epeirus.  [Acheron.] 

CODANI,  a people  of  Arabia  Felix,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  between  the  Arsi  and  the  Vadei  (vi.  28). 
Forster  finds  them  in  the  tribe  of  Kodad  near  Mekka. 
(^Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  142,  note  f .)  [G.  W.] 

CODANO'NIA.  [ScANDiA.] 

CODA'NUS  SINUS,  the  sea  to  the  east  of  the 
Chersonesus  Cimbrorum  (^Jutland),  which,  as  Pomp. 
Mela  (iii.  4)  states,  is  filled  with  islands,  all  of 
which  belong  to  the  modem  kingdom  of  Denmark. 

It  was  therefore  the  southern  part  of  the  Baltic.  ♦ 
According  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  it  extended  north  as 
far  as  the  prom.  Cimbromm.  [L.  S.] 

CODDINUS.  [SiPYLUs.] 

CODRION,  a fortified  town  in  Illyria,  which 
surrendered  to  the  Romans  upon  the  capture  of  An- 
tipatria,  B.  c.  200.  It  -was  probably  near  the  latter 
city,  upon  the  river  Apsus.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  It  was 
probably  the  same  town,  which  is  called  Chryson- 
dyon  by  Polybius  (v.  108).  (hesike, Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  326,  seq.) 

COELA  (to,  KotAa  ttjs  EvSoias),  “the  Hollows,” 
a part  of  the  coast  of  Euboea,  which  was  very  dan- 
gerous to  vessels  in  stormy  weather,  and  where  a 
squadron  of  the  Persian  fleet  was  wrecked  just  before 
the  battle  of  Artemisium.  (Herod,  viii.  13.)  Strabo 
(x.  p.  445)  describes  it  as  a place  between  Aulis  and 
Geraestus ; but  as  Aulis  is  misplaced  in  a description 
of  the  Euboean  coast,  many  critics  have  proposed  to 
read  Chalcis.  The  Epitomizer  of  Strabo  has  Capha- 
reus  instead  of  Aulis,  a correction  which  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 25),  who 
places  the  Coela  between  Caphareus  and  the  pnv 
montory  Chersonesus.  But  Ptolemy  is  the  only 
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writer  who  places  the  Coela  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  island ; all  other  ancient  writers  suppose  them  to 
have  been  on  the  western  coast.  (Liv.  xxxi.  47 ; Val. 
Max.  i.  8.  § 10;  Lucan,  v.  196,  230.)  The  Persian 
fleet  must  therefore  have  sailed  round  the  promontory 
of  Geraestus  before  they  were  overtaken  by  the  storm. 
(Groskurd  and  Kramer,  ad  Strah.  1.  c.) 

COELE.  [Attica,  p.  302,  b.] 

COELESYRIA.  [Syria.] 
i COELE'TAE,  a Thracian  people,  divided  into 
major es  and  minor es,  the  former  of  whom  dwelt  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus,  ai^d  the  latter  about 
Mount  Rhodope.  [Plin.  iv.  18  ; Liv.  xxxviii.  40 ; 
Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38.)  The  district  which  they  inha- 
bited was  called  Coeletica.  [L.  S.] 

COELOS,  COELA,  COELIA,  or  CELA  (KoiA^s 
Xifj.7]u,  KolAa,  KojAia),  a port-town  in  the  Thracian 
Chersonesus  on  the  Hellespont,  near  which  the 
Spartans  were  defeated  by  the  Athenians,  and  where 
the  latter  erected  a trophy  by  the  side  of  the  tomb 
of  Hecuba.  (Mela,  ii.  2.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  18 , Ptol.  iii. 
12.  § 4 ; Nicet.  v.  p.  81 ; Anna  Comn.  xiv.  p.  429 ; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8 ; Hierocl.  p.  634.)  There  still 
exist  coins  of  the  town  of  Coelos,  respecting  which 
see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  50.  Its  modern  name  is  Ki- 
lidbahr.  [L.  S.J 

COENOPHRU'RIUM,  a town  on  the  Thracian 
coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  road  from  Apollonia 
to  Selymbria ; in  it  the  emperor  Aurelian  was  mur- 
dered in  A.  D.  275.  (Eutrop.  ix.  9 ; Vopisc.  Awrcl. 
35  ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  138,  230,  322,  where  the  place 
is  called  Cenophrurium.)  It  is  generally  identified 
with  the  modern  Bivados.  [L.S.) 

COENYRA.  [Thasus.] 

COEQUOSA.  [CocosA.] 

COETAE  (Kotrat),  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon 
at  the  end  of  the  Anabasis  (vii.  8.  § 25)  among  the 
nations  that  the  Ten  Thousand  passed  through. 
They  are  mentioned  between  the  Mossy noeci  and  the 
Tibareni.  The  name  does  not  occur  in  any  other 
part  of  the  work,  nor  elsewhere.  [G.  L.] 

COEUS.  [Pamisus.] 

COGAEONUM  (KwyaLwvov),  a mountain  in  the 
district  of  the  Getae,  which,  from  its  connection 
with  the  legend  of  Zamolxis,  was  considered  sacred. 
A I'iver  bearing  the  same  name  was  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. (Strab.  vii.  p.  298.)  Neither  the  mountain 
nor  the  river  can  be  identified,  as  it  is  uncertain 
whether  we  should  look  for  them  in  the  E.  Carpa- 
thians or  in  the  earlier  settlements  of  the  Getae,  S. 
of  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slavische  Alter- 
thum,  vol.  i.  p.  489.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COGAMUS.  [Hermus.] 

COLACEIA  (KoAaKeia),  a town  in  Mails  of  un- 
certain site.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  254,  f.) 

COLA'NIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Damnii,  to  the  NE.  of  the 
Selgovae  (^Solway').  Identified  with  Carstairs,  and 
with  Crawfurd.  [Coria.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CO'LAPIS,  a river  in  the  country  of  the  lapodes, 
in  Pannonia,  the  district  about  the  mouth  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  tribe  called  Colapiani.  (Strab. 
pp.  207,  214;  Plin.  iii.  28.)  Dion  Cassius  calls 
the  river  Colops  (xlix.  38,  its  modem  name  is 
Kulpa),  and,  according  to  Strabo,  it  flowed  from  the 
Alps,  and  having,  in  its  course,  become  navigable, 
emptied  itself  into  the  Savus  near  Siscia  or  Se- 
gestlca.  [L.  S.] 

COLCHI INDIAE  (KdAxot,  TenY>l.  Mar.  Erythr. 
p.  33  ; Tab.  Pouting.  Colchis  Indorum ; KdAxot  ip- 
7r6oiov,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 10),  a port  on  the  Malabar 
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coast,  to  the  NE.  of  the  present  Cape  Comorin,  in 
that  subdivision  of  India  which  the  ancients  called 
India  intra  Gangem.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vii. 
1.  § 10)  it  gave  its  name  to  a gulf  which  was 
called  the  KoK-nhs  KoXx^kos.  Its  present  repre- 
sentative has  not  been  determined  ; but  the  position 
is  sufiiciently  identified  by  the  description  of  the 
neighbouring  coast,  which  was  and  is  celebrated  for 
its  pearl  fisheries  Dr.  Vincent,  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Periplus  (vol.  ii.  p.  444),  has  shown  that 
near  it,  on  the  northern  shore  of  Ceylon,  was  the 
island  of  Epiodorus  (now  the  island  of  Manaar^, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  seats  of  the  pearl 
fisheries.  It  is  not  improbable  that  many  other 
names  which  are  mentioned  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, as  Colias,  Prom.  Coliacum,  Coniaci  (Ko;- 
vLttKoi,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689),  are  really  connected  with 
that  of  Colchi.  Indeed,  the  text  of  the  Periplus  is 
so  corrupt,  that  it  is  difficult  to  have  faith  in  the 
emendations  even  of  the  very  learned  men  who  have 
made  it  their  study.  (Vincent,  Periplus  of  Ery~ 
thraean  Sea,  vol.  ii. ; Asiatic  Researches,  vol.  v 
p.  395.)  [V.] 

CO'LOHICUS  SINUS.  [Colchi  Indiae.]  , 
COLCHIS  (ft  KoAx's  : Eth.  KoXx^s  : Adj. 
KoAxtKds),  a district  of  western  Asia  bounded  on 
the  SW.  by  the  province  of  Pontus,  from  which  it 
was  separated  by  the  river  Phasis,  on  the  W.  by 
the  Pontus  Euxinus  as  far  as  the  river  Corax, 
on  the  N.  by  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  which  lay 
between  it  and  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  on  the  E.  by  Iberia 
and  Mts.  Moschici,  and  on  the  S.  by  Armenia. 
There  is  some  little  difference  in  authors  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  country  westward : thus  Strabo  (xii. 
p.  498)  makes  Colchis  begin  at  Trapezus,  while 
Ptolemy,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Pontus  to  the 
river  Phasis.  It  may  be  gathered  from  Strab.  xi.  p 
497;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Theodor.  Hist.  Eccl.  v.  34; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  4 ; Zosim.  i.  32,  that  Pityus 
was  the  last  town  to  the  S.  in  Colchis,  and  from 
Strabo,  1.  c.,  Arrian  Peripl.  p.  11.  (ed.  Huds.);  Mela, 
i.  19;  Ammian.  xxii.  15;  Ptol.  v.  10;  , that  the  posi- 
tion of  Dioscurias  (which,  according  to  Arrian  and 
some  other  writers,  was  subsequently  called  Sebas- 
topolis)  was  in  the  northern  part  of  Colchis, 
and  distant  from  Pityus,  according  to  Strabo  366, 
and  according  to  Arrian  350  stadia.  The  order  of 
the  tribes  on  this  eastern  coast  of  the  Euxine  was 
according  to  Strabo,  and  commencing  from  the  N., 
the  Zygi,  Heniochi,  Cercetae,  Moschi  and  Colchi ; it 
would,  how’ever,  appear  that  the  whole  district  po- 
pularly known  as  Colchis  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  the  territory  on  which  these  smaller  tribes  or  sub- 
divisions of  people  were  settled ; and  may,  therefore, 
as  stated,  be  considered  roughly  to  extend  from 
Trapezus  to  Dioscurias.  The  district  comprehends 
the  modem  provinces  of  Mingrelia  and  part  of  Ab- 
basia,  south  and  west  of  Mt.  Elburz.  Aeschylus 
and  Pindar  appear  to  be  the  earliest  authors  who 
have  given  to  this  land  its  historical  name  of  Colchis. 
The  earlier  writers  only  speak  of  it  under  the  name 
of  Aea,  the  residence  of  the  mythical  king  Aeetes. 
The  inhabitants,  called  Colchi,  were  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Herodotus  (ii.  104,  105)  and  Diodorus 
(i.  28)  the  remains  of  the  army  of  Sesostris,  and 
therefore  of  Egyptian  origin.  Herodotus  argues 
that  the  people  of  Colchis  were  the  relics  of  this 
army,  because  of  the  many  customs  which  were 
similar  to  them  and  to  the  Egyptians,  and  not  in 
use  originally  in  other  nations,  as  the  rite  of  cir- 
cumcision, and  the  working  of  linen  (which  the 
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Greeks  called  Sardonic,  or,  as  Larcher  thinks, 
Sardian,  from  Sardes),  and  also  from  their  language, 
from  the  natural  complexion  of  their  skin,  which 
was  of  a dusky  colour,  like  that  of  the  ancient  inha- 
bitants of  the  valley  of  the  Nile,  and  from  their 
having  curly  hair.  Strabo  (1.  c.)  alludes  to,  but 
seems  hardly  to  credit,  this  story.  Yet  many  modem 
scholars  have  held  that  there  is  some  truth  in  it, 
and  have  attempted  variously  to  account  for  the 
connection  between  the  two  people.  (Comp.  Heeren, 
Ideen,  vol.  i.  pt.  1 p.405 ; Michaelis,  Laws  of  Moses^ 
vol.  iv.  p.  185,  &c.)  Herodotus  is  so  far  a good 
authority,  that  he  does  not  speak  from  hearsay,  but 
from  personal  observation.  Pindar  {Pyth.  4.378),  too, 
calls  the  Colchiaus  dark-complexioned.  Ammianus 
(xxii.  8)  probably  merely  copies  the  words  of  Hero- 
dotus. Dionysius  Perieg.  (v.  689)  confirms  the 
general  tradition  of  the  Egyptian  descent  of  the 
Colchians. 

The  Colchi  were  subdivided  into  numerous  tribes, 
chiefly  settled,  as  we  have  stated,  along  the  coast 
of  the  Euxine : as  the  Machelones,  Heniochi,  Zy- 
dretae,  Lazi,  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Phasis : the 
Apsidae,  Abasci,  Samigae,  Coraxi,  to  the  N.  of  it ; 
the  Coli,  Melanchlaeni,  Geloni,  and  Suani,  along  the 
mountain  range  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.and  W.,and 
the  Moschi  to  the  SE.,  among  the  Moschici  Montes, 
an  outlying  spur  of  the  same  great  chain.  (See  under 
these  names.)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  of 
these  tribes,  the  Lazi  gave  their  name  to  the  Regio 
Lazica,  a title  whereby  the  whole  countiy  was  known 
at  a late  period  of  history  (Procop.  iS.  P.  ii.  15, 
Goth.  iv.  1 ; Ptol.  V.  10.  § 5,  as  compared  with 
Arrian,  Periplus,  p.  11),  and  that  the  Abasci  have 
no  doubt  perpetuated  their  name  in  the  modern 
Abbasia  (Rennell’s  Map)  or  Abkhasia  (Ritter).  It 
may  also  be  noticed  that  the  names  Coli,  and  Colias, 
are  found  in  connection  with  the  Indian  Colchis ; not 
impossibly  through  the  carelessness  of  transcribers 
or  editors.  [Colchi  Indiae.1  The  only  river  of 
any  importance  was  the  Phasis  (now  Fdz  or  Rioni), 
which  was  according  to  some  writers  the  S.  boundary 
of  Colchis,  but  more  probably  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  that  country  from  the  Caucasus  W.  by  S. 
to  the  Euxine,  and  the  Anticites  or  Atticitus  (now 
Kuban').  Arrian  {Periplus^  p.  10)  mentions  many 
others  by  name,  but  they  would  seem  to  have  been  little 
more  than  mountain  torrents : the  most  important  of 
them  were  Charieis,  Chobus  or  Cobus,  Singames, 
Tarsuras,  Hippus,  Astelephus,  Chrysorrlioas,  several 
of  which  are  also  noticed  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny 
The  chief  towns  were  Dioscurias  or  Dioscuris  (under 
the  Romans  called  Sebastopolis)  on  the  sea-board  of 
the  Euxine,  Sarapana  (now  Scharapani?)^  Smdum, 
Archaeopolis,  Macheiresis,  and  Cyta  or  Cutatisium 
(now  Kckitais),  the  traditional  birth-place  of  Medea. 

The  country  itself  was  celebrated,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  earliest  times  for  its  cultivation  of 
the  trade  in  linen  (Her.  ii.  105  ; Strab.  xi.  p.  498). 
During  the  time  of  the  Romans,  and  still  later 
under  Constantine,  many  castles  and  factories  occu- 
pied its  coasts,  so  as  to  maintain  the  general  trade 
of  the  district  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  2,  B.  P.  ii. 
28  ; Zosim.  ii.  33)  ; which  produced,  besides  linen, 
timber  for  ship-building,  hemp,  flax,  wax,  pitch, 
and  gold  dust.  (Strab.  xi.  p.  498  ; Appian.  Mithr. 
c.  103.)  Among  many  of  the  poets  of  antiquity, 
and  especially  among  those  of  the  later  and  Roman 
times,  Colchis,  as  the  scene  of  the  parentage  of 
Medea,  and  of  the  subsequent  voyage  of  the  Argo- 
nauts and  the  capture  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  was  the 
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native  seat  of  all  sorceries  and  witchcrafts.  (Horat. 
Carm,  ii.  13.  8,  Epod.  v.  21,  xvi  57 ; Juv.  vi.  643  ; 
Propert.  ii.  1.  53  ; Martial,  x.  4.  35.)  The  existence 
and  growth  in  the  country  of  the  Iris  plant  (Dioscor. 
in  Proem,  lib.  vi. ; Plin.  xxviii.  9),  from  the  bulbous 
root  of  which  the  medicine  we  call  Colchi cum  is 
extracted,  may  have  led  to  some  of  the  tales  of 
sorcery  attributed  to  Medea.  (Ovid.  A.  Am.  ii.  89  ; 
Lucan,  vi.  441.) 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  the  history  of 
Colchis  incidentally  recorded  in  various  passages  of 
the  classical  writers,  from  which  we  may  gather: — 

1.  That  during  the  time  of  Herodotus  it  was  the 
northern  limit  of  the  Persian  empire  (Her.  iii.  97); 
though  subsequently  the  people  appear  to  have 
thrown  olf  this  yoke,  and  to  have  formed  an  inde- 
pendent state  (Xen.  Anab.  iv.  8.  § 9,  vii.  8.  § 25). 
Still  later,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  the 
Colchians  were  not  included  in  the  sway  of  the  Per- 
sians. (Andan,  Anab.  iv.  15.  § 4.) 

2.  During  the  period  of  the  contests  between 
Mithridates  and  the  Romans,  Colchis  was  consi- 
dered to  be  one  of  the  territories  which  the  king  of 
Pontus  had  annexed  to  his  paternal  territory  (Ap- 
pian, Mithr.  15),  though  its  allegiance  was  even 
then  uncertain  and  doubtful  (^Tbid.  64).  During 
the  Second  Mithridatic  War,  Mithridates  made  his 
son  Machares  king  of  Colchis  (^Ibid.  67),  who  ap- 
pears to  have  held  his  power  but  for  a short  period. 
Finally,  on  the  overthrow  and  death  of  Mithridates, 
Pompey  made  Aristarchus  the  governor  of  this  dis- 
trict. {Ibid.  114;  comp.  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  33, 
xxxvii.  3.)  On  the  fall  of  Pompey,  Phamaces,  son 
of  Mithridates,  took  advantage  of  Caesar  being  occu- 
pied in  Egypt,  and  reduced  Colchis,  Armenia,  and 
some  part  of  Cappadocia, — defeating  Cn.  Domitius 
Calvinus,  whom  Caesar  subsequently  sent  against 
him.  His  triumph  was,  however,  short-lived.  (Dion 
Cass.  xlii.  45.) 

3.  Under  Polemon,  the  son  and  successor  of  Phar- 
naces,  Colchis  was  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Pontus 
and  the  Bosporus.  (Strab.  xi.  pp.  493 — 499.) 

Lastly,  from  Theoph.  Byzant.  {Fragm.  4),  it  ap- 
pears that  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin,  a.  d.  572, 
the  Colchians  and  Abasgi  joined  the  king  of  Arme- 
nia as  the  allies  of  Chosroes  in  his  war  against  Mar- 
cian.  At  this  period  the  district  itself,  as  already 
remarked,  was  generally  known  as  Terra  Lazica. 
(Menand.  Prot.  Fragm.  3 of  his  Continuation  of 
the  History  of  Agathias.)  [V.] 

COLENDA  (KoAei'Sa:  perhaps  Cuellar),  a city 
of  the  Arevacae  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  men- 
tioned by  Appian  {Hisp.  99, 100;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt. 
1,  p.  456).  [P.  S.] 

COLI  (KwXot),  a people  of  the  Caucasus,  in  the 
north  of  Colchis,  inhabiting  a district  called  after 
them,  KcoXikt].  The  northern  part  of  the  Caucasus 
was  also  called  KwAt/ca  bprj.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KwXoi ; 
Scylax,  p.  31,  where  KwAiu-b  should  be  read  for 
KccpLK-f]]  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5;  Mela,  i.  19.) 

COLIAS.  [Athenae,  p.  305,  b.] 

COLICA'RIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  on 
the  Po,  between  Mutina  and  Hostilia,  near  Miran- 
dola.  (It.  Ant.) 

COLIS  (KcoAis,  Dion.  Perieg.  1148;  Mela,  iii.  7; 
Fest.  AvienuSjV.  1355),adistrict  on  the  Malabar  coast, 
opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  a little  to  the  northward  of  Cape 
Comorin.  As  stated  elsewhere  [Colchi  Indiae], 
there  is  a great  confusion  in  the  names  which  the 
ancients  have  preserved  of  the  places  on  this  coast ; 
and  it  is  very  likely  that  the  names  Calligicum,  Co- 
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COLO'NIA  AGRIPPI'NA,  or  AGRIPPINEN- 
SIS,  or  simply  AGRIPPI'NA  {Cologne^  as  the 
French  and  English  call  it ; Coin,  and  Kdln,  as  the 
Germans  call  it),  a town  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine  on  the  Roman  road,  which  ran  from  Augusta 
Rauracorum  (^Augst  near  Bale)  past  Strasshurg, 
Worms,  Mainz,  Bingen,  Coblenz,  and  Bonn.  The 
road  w'as  continued  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
from  Cologne,  through  Novesium  (^Neuss),  Colonia 
Trajana  (^Kellen  near  Cleves),  Noviomagus  (^Ny- 
megen),  and  thence  to  Lugdunum  (^Leyden).  The 
position  is  determined  by  the  Itineraries  and  by  the 
name.  There  are  also  medals  of  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis,  and  the  name  occurs  on  inscriptions. 

This  town  was  originally  called  Oppidum  Ubi- 
orum  (Tacit.  Ann.  i.  36),  and  it  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  Ubii,  a German  nation.  The  Ubii  were  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhine  in  Caesar’s  time;  but 
under  Augustus  they  removed  across  the  Rhine 
under  the  protection  of  M.  Vipsanius  Agrippa,  to 
escape  from  the  attacks  of  their  neighbours  the 
Catti.  Agrippina,  the  wife  of  Claudius  and  the 
daughter  of  Germanicus  Caesar,  who  was  born  at 
the  Oppidum  Ubiorum  while  her  father  commanded 
in  these  parts  prevailed  on  her  husband  (a.  d.  51) 
to  send  a colony  of  veteran  soldier’s  there,  and  from 
that  time  the  place  had  her  name.  (Tacit.  Ann. 
xii.  27;  Strabo,  p.  194.)  The  Agrippinenses  were 
made  Juris  Italici  (Paulus,  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  8),  that 
is,  the  place  had  the  Jus  Itahcum,  which  was  a great 
privilege ; but  it  does  not  appear  whether  it  was  con- 
ferred at  the  time  of  the  colonisation  or  afterwards. 
An  inscription  in  Gruter  (p.  436)  shows  that  it  was 
also  called  Colonia  Claudia  Augusta  Agrippinen- 
sium.  Tacitus  (^Germ.  c.  28 ; Hist.  iv.  28)  observes 
that  the  Ubii  were  willingly  called  Agrippinenses, 
from  the  name  of  their  founder  (conditoris  sui),  as  if 
Agrippa  founded  the  colony,  though,  in  the  passage 
already  cited,  Tacitus  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
colony  to  Agrippina,  or  to  her  interest  at  least. 
(See  the  note  of  Lipsius  on  this  passage.) 

Cologne  is  well  placed  for  a large  town,  being 
iust  below  the  point  where  the  flats  of  the  Nether- 
lands commence,  in  a fertile  country,  and  forming  a 
convenient  place  of  transit  between  the  countries  on 
the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  Rhine.  Its  position  on 
the  German  frontier  involved  it  in  trouble  during 
the  insurrection  of  Civil  is,  whom  the  people  at  length 
joined.  The  Transrhenane  Germans  were  jealous  of 
Cologne,  which  had  grown  rich.  (Tacit.  Hist.iw.  28.) 
The  Colonia  was  protected  by  a wall,  which  the  rude 
Germans  on  the  other  bank  of  the  Rhine  considered 
a badge  of  slavery.  The  Roman  settlers  and  the 
Germans  in  the  place  had  intermarried.  The  town 
had  a transit  trade,  which  was  burdened  with  duties; 
and  probably  the  people  levied  tolls  on  the  boats  that 
went  up  and  down  the  river  (Tacit.  Hist.  iv.  63 — 
65),  an  obstacle  to  commerce  which  long  existed  on 
the  Rhine. 

Cologne  became  the  chief  town  of  Germania  Se- 
cunda  or  Inferior.  Aulus  Vitellius  was  at  Cologne, 
as  governor  of  the  Lower  Germania,  when  he  was 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers.  (Sueton.  Vitell. 
c.  8.)  There  was  a temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne,  in 
which  a sword  was  hung  up,  that  was  said  to  have 
been  the  sword  of  Divus  Julius.  Vitellius  went 
about  the  most  crowded  streets  of  Cologne  with  this 
sword  in  his  hand,  when  he  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
and  carried  it  off  with  him.  But  he  sent  the  sword 
with  which  Otho  killed  himself,  to  be  dedicated  in 
the  temple  of  Mars  at  Cologne,  (yitell.  c.  10.) 
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Trajan  was  also  at  Cologne  when  Nerva  died 
A.D.  98,  and  he  assumed  the  imperial  insignia  there. 
(Oros.  vii.  12.)  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  mentions  Co- 
logne under  the  name  of  Agrippina,  and  Tungri 
{TongerrC),  as  large  and  rich  cities  of  Secunda 
Germania.  The  place  was  taken  by  the  Franks, 
but  M'as  recovered  by  Julian  about  a.  d.  356,  at 
which  time  it  was  a strongly  fortified  place.  It  is 
also  mentioned  by  Zosimus  (i.  38),  under  the  name 
of  Agrippina,  as  a very  large  city.  In  the  Notitia  it 
i is  called  “ Metropolis  civitas  Agrippinensium.” 

The  Roman  remains  of  Cologne  consist  of  what  is 
called  the  Pfaffenporte,  supposed  to  be  the  old  Porta 
Claudia,  with  the  inscription  C.  C.  A.  A.,  and  some 
remains  of  the  walls.  Many  statues,  sarcophagi, 
and  other  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there. 
Some  authorities  speak  of  traces  of  a subterranean 
passage  from  Cologne  to  Treves,  which  is  an  absurd 
fiction.  There  was  a Roman  road  from  Augusta 
Trevirorum  to  Cologne,  the  line  of  which  appears  to 
be  indicated  plain  enough  in  some  parts  by  the 
directions  and  position  of  the  modern  road.  The 
old  town  of  Cologne  was  that  which  was  surrounded 
with  walls  by  the  Romans,  and  until  near  the  close 
of  the  twelfth  century  was  called  the  “ civitas  intra 
coloniam.”  The  circuit  of  the  ancient  Colonia  is 
described  by  Gelenius  {De  admiranda  sacra  et  civili 
magnitudine  Coloniae,  Col.  1645,  4to.;  referred  to 
by  Eichhorn).  About  A.  D.  1 180  a new  wall  inclosed 
the  suburbs. 

Cologne  was  made  a Roman  city  “ juris  Italici,” 
which  means  that  the  municipal  government  and  a 
limited  jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  city  magistrates,  whether  they  were 
called  Duumvui  or  by  any  other  name,  and  of  an 
Ordo  (Curia).  The  criminal  jurisdiction  and  the 
jurisdiction  in  more  important  civil  matters  were  in 
the  hands  of  the  Consularis  or  governor  of  Germania 
Secunda,  whose  residence  was  at  Cologne.  It  seems 
a very  reasonable  conjecture  that  this  important  city 
never  entirely  lost  its  original  constitution,  and  that 
its  municipal  system  as  it  existed  in  the  middle  ages, 
as  they  are  called,  is  of  Roman  original.  Though 
this  cannot  be  proved,  it  is  shown  to  be  very  probable 
by  Eichhorn  {TJeher  den  Ursprung  der Stddtischen 
Verfassung  in  Deutschland,  Zeitschrift  fur  Ges- 
chicht  Rechtswissenschaft,  Band  ii).  The  place  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Franks  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century,  A.  d.  ; and  if  it  be  true  that  the  Roman 
general  Aetius  recovered  it,  as  some  assume,  the 
Romans  did  not  keep  it,  for  Childeric,  the  father  of 
Chlodowig,  had  possession  of  the  place.  He  spared 
the  fortifications  of  Cologne,  though  he  destroyed 
those  of  Treves.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Frankish 
kings  in  Chlodowig’s  time,  and  is  often  mentioned  in 
Frankish  history  as  a strongly  fortified  place.  It  is 
well  known  that,  as  a general  rule,  the  Franks 
allowed  their  Roman  subjects  to  retain  their  own 
law,  and  it  necessarily  follows  that  they  must  have 
allowed  them,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  retain  the 
Roman  institutions,  without  which  the  Roman  law 
could  not  have  been  applied.  Cologne  was  the  first 
large  Roman  town  that  the  Frankish  kings  got  pos- 
session of,  and  there  were  reasons  sufficient  why  they 
should  allow  this  ancient  and  powerful  city  to  retain 
its  municipal  constitution  ; and  it  is  difficult  to  think 
of  any  reasons  why  they  should  destroy  it.  The  in- 
vestigation of  this  subject  by  Eichhorn  is  highly 
interesting.  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA  EQUESTRIS  NOIODUNUM  (^Nyon), 
a town  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii,  which  the 
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Itineraries  place  on  the  road  from  Geneva  to  Lacus 
Lausonius  (^Lausanne).  It  is  first  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (iv.  7),  and  then  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9),  who 
assigns  it  to  the  Sequani.  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  simply 
name  it  Equestris ; and  so  it  is  named  in  the  Itine- 
raries. On  some  inscriptions  it  is  called  Civ.  Eques- 
trium,  and  Col.  Julia  Equ. ; from  which  some  have 
concluded  that  it  was  founded  by  C.  Julius  Caesar. 
In  the  Notitia  it  is  called  Civ.  Equestrium  Noio- 
dunum.  The  name  Noiodunum,  and  the  position  of 
Equestris  in  the  Itineraries,  determine  the  site  of  the 
place  with  certainty.  The  district  in  which  Nyon 
stands  is  called  Pagus  Equestricus  in  a document  of 
the  year  1011 ; and  it  is  said  that  the  people  of  the 
country  still  call  this  district  Enquestre.  (D’Anville, 
Notice,  4'C‘ ; Walckenaer,  Geographie,  <^c.,  des 
Gaules,  vol.  ii.  p.  316.)  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIA  TRAJA'NA,  is  only  mentioned  in  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  and  the  Table.  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Colonia  Agrippinensis  ( Cologne')  to  Lug- 
dunum  (^Leyhen).  Colonia  Trajana  is  between 
Vetera  and  Burginatium.  It  is  agreed  that  the 
place  is  Kellen  or  Kelln,  near  Cleves,  or  Cleves 
itself,  as  some  suppose.  [G.  L.] 

COLO'NIDES  (KoAwi'i'Sey),  a town  in  the  SW. 
of  Messenia,  described  by  Pausanias  as  standing  upon 
a height  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea,  and  40 
stadia  from  Asine.  The  inhabitants  affirmed  that 
they  were  not  Messenians,  but  a colony  led  from 
Athens  by  Colaenus.  It  is  mentioned  by  Plutarch 
(^Philop.  18)  under  the  name  of  Colonis  (KoKuivis) 
as  a place  which  Philopoemen  marched  to  relieve ; 
but  according  to  the  narrative  of  Livy  (xxxix.  49) 
Corone  was  the  place  towards  which  Philopoemen 
marched.  [Corone.]  The  site  of  Colonides  is  un- 
certain. Leake  places  it  upon  the  Messenian  gulf  at 
Kastelia,  where  are  some  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings, N.  of  Koroni,  the  site  of  Asine;  but  the  French 
commission  suppose  it  to  have  stood  on  the  bay  of 
Phoenicus,  NW.  of  the  promontory  Acritas.  (Paus. 
iv.  34.  §§  8,  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 7,  who  calls  it  Ko- 
\wv7];  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  195;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherches,  &c.,  p.  112.) 

COLO'NIS,  an  island  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.l2. 
s.  19)  as  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  From  the  order 
in  which  he  enumerates  the  names,  and  from  Colonis 
occurring  in  his  text  in  the  place  of  Hydreia  (“  Ti- 
parenus,  Aperopia,  Colonis,  Aristera,  Calauria”), 
Leake  conjectures  that  Colonis  and  Hydreia  were 
one  and  the  same  island  (^Peloponnesiaca,  p.  286); 
but  Kiepert  gives  the  name  of  Colonis  to  the  small 
island  S.  of  Spetzia. 

COLO'NUS  AGORAEUS.  [Athenae,  p.  298, 
b.] 

COLO'NUS  HITPIUS.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 

COLOPE'NE,  CULUPE'NE,  or  CALUPENE 
(^KaKovirnvfi),  a district  in  Pontus  on  the  border  of 
Armenia  Minor.  (Strab.  p.  560.)  Pliny  (vi.  3) 
places  Sebastia  and  Sebastopolis  in  Colopene.  As  to 
the  position  of  this  district,  see  Pontus.  [G.  L.J 

CO'LOPHON  (Ko\o(l)(iv:  Eth.  Ko\o<()cSvios),  one 
of  the  Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  founded,  according  to 
tradition,  by  Andraemon.  The  tomb  of  Andraemon 
was  on  the  left  as  a man  went  from  Colophon,  after 
crossing  the  river  Calaon.  (Pausan.  vii.  3.  § 5.)  It 
was  120  stadia  from  Lebedus,  which  was  north  of  it; 
and  from  Ephesus,  which  was  south  of  it,  70  stadia, 
direct  sailing,  but  120  along  the  coast.  (Strab.  p. 
643.)  The  little  river  Hales  or  Ales  flowed  by  Co- 
lophon, and  was  noted  for  the  coolness  of  its  water. 
(Paus.  viii.  28.  § 3.).  The  place  was  a short  dis- 
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tance  from  the  coast;  and  its  port  was  Notium  (Nd- 
Ttov),  with  respect  to  which  Colophon  was  called 
the  upper  city  (rj  Huco  wdAts,  Thuc.  iii.  34). 

Colophon  and  Ephesus  did  not,  like  the  other 
Ionian  cities  of  Asia,  celebrate  the  festival  of  the 
Apaturia;  for  some  reason  or  other  connected  with 
an  affair  of  blood.  (Herod,  i.  147.)  At  an  early 
period  in  the  history  of  Colophon,  some  of  the  citizens 
being  exiled  by  the  opposite  faction,  retired  to 
Smyrna,  where  they  were  received.  But,  watching 
an  opportunity,  they  seized  the  town,  and  the  matter 
was  at  last  settled  by  the  Smymaeans  agreeing  to 
go  away  with  all  their  moveables,  and  leaving 
Smyrna  in  possession  of  the  Colophonian  exiles. 
(Herod,  i.  150;  compare  the  confused  story  in  Strabo, 
p.  633,  about  Smyrna  and  Colophon.)  Herodotus 
mentions  Notium  as  an  Aeolian  city  (i.  149);  and 
some  critics  have  supposed  that  he  means  the  Notium 
which  was  the  port  or  lower  city  of  Colophon  ; a 
supposition  that  needs  no  refutation; 

Colophon  was  taken  by  Gyges,  king  of  Lydia. 
(Herod,  i.  14.)  Alyattes,  one  of  his  successors,  took 
“ Smyrna,  the  city  that  was  founded  from  Colophon  ” 
(Herod,  i.  16), — in  which  passage  Herodotus  ap- 
pears to  aUude  to  the  story  of  Smyrna  that  he  tells 
in  another  place  (i.  150).  Colophon  is  seldom  men- 
tioned. Early  in  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Persians 
got  possession  of  the  upper  town  or  Colophon,  owing 
to  the  people  quarrelling  among  themselves.  The 
party  who  were  expelled  maintained  themselves  in 
Notium;  but  even  they  could  not  agree,  and  a Per- 
sian faction  was  formed  in  Notium.  The  party  op- 
posed to  the  Persians  called  in  Paches,  the  Athenian 
commander,  who  drove  the  Persian  party  out  of 
Notium,  and  gave  it  back  to  the  Colophonians,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  been  on  the  Persian  side.  After- 
wards the  Athenians  sent  some  settlers  to  Notium, 
and  collected  there  all  the  Colophonians  that  they 
could  from  the  cities  to  which  they  had  fled.  (Thuc. 
iii.  34.)  Notium  and  Colophon  are  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (^Hell,  i.  1.  § 4)  as  distinct  towns. 

Lysimachus,  a Macedonian,  and  one  of  Alexan- 
der’s body-guard,  who,  after  Alexander’s  death,  made 
himself  king  of  the  Thracians,  destroyed  Lebedus 
and  Colophon,  and  removed  the  people  to  his  new 
city  of  Ephesus.  (Paus.  i.  9.  § 7,  vii.  3.  § 4.)  The 
Colophonii  were  the  only  people  of  those  removed  to 
Ephesus  who  resisted  Lysimachus  and  his  Macedo- 
nians ; and  those  who  fell  in  the  battle  were  buried 
on  the  way  from  Colophon  to  Claras,  on  the  left 
side  of  the  road.  Probably  a large  mound  was 
raised  over  the  dead.  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  in 
his  war  with  the  Romans  (b.  c.  190),  unsuccessfully 
besieged  Notium,  which  Livy  (xxxvii.  26)  calls 
“ oppidum  Colophonium,”  and  he  observes  that  it 
was  about  two  miles  from  Old  Colophon.  On  the 
settlement  of  affairs  after  the  war  with  Antiochus, 
the  Romans  gave  to  the  Colophonii  “ who  dwelt  in 
Notium  ” freedom  from  taxation  (immunitas),  as  a 
reward  for  their  fidelity  to  them  in  the  war.  (Liv. 
xxxviii.  39.)  Polybius  also  calls  the  Colophonii 
“those  who  dwelt  in  Notium”  (xxii.  27).  But 
it  was  still  the  fashion  to  speak  of  Colophon  as  Cicero 
does  (^pro  Leg.  Manil.  c.  12)  when  he  mentions 
Colophon  as  one  of  the  cities  plundered  by  the  pirates 
in  his  own  time.  This  Colophon  seems  to  be  Notium, 
Strabo  does  not  mention  Notium ; and  he  speaks  of 
Colophon  as  if  the  old  city  existed  when  he  wrote, 
though  his  remarks  on  the  distance  from  Ephesus 
seem  to  apply  rather  to  Notium  or  New  Colophon 
than  to  the  old  town.  Mela  (L  17}  mentions  CoIck 
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phon,  and  not  Notium.  Pliny  (v.  29)  says  that 
Colophon  is  in  the  interior,  and  that  the  Halesus  (the 
Ales  of  Pausanias)  flows  by  it.  “ Next  is  the  tem- 
ple of  Apollo  of  Clams,  Lebedus : there  was  also 
Notium,  a town.”  This  is  a good  example  of  Pliny’s 
careless  compilation.  Thucydides  tells  us  that 
Notium  was  the  town  on  the  coast  or  naval  town, 
and  that  Colophon  was  the  upper  town;  and  Livy 
distinguishes  the  two  clearly,  and  gives  the  distance 
of  Old  Colophon  from  the  coast.  The  site  of  Notium 
and  Colophon  is  easily  determined,  being  near  to 
Clarus.  [Clarus.]  Chandler  says  that  there  are 
no  ruins  at  Notium,  and  only  some  miserable  cabins 
on  the  site  of  Colophon.  Notium  must  have  been  as 
old  as  Colophon:  it  was  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in 
his  Asia  as  a city  of  Ionia  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ndrto^'). 

Strabo  says  that  the  Colophonians  had  once  a good 
navy,  and  an  excellent  cavalry.  Their  cavalry  was 
so  superior  as  to  assure  the  victory  to  the  side  on 
which  it  fought,  whence  he  says  came  the  proverb, 
“ He  has  put  the  Colophon  to  it  ” (rhv  KoXocpwva 
iTr4^r]K^v')  whenever  a matter  was  brought  to  a 
certain  termination.  The  Scholiast  on  the  Theaetetus 
of  Plato  (on  the  words  rhv  KoXo(pwva  avayKa^w 
■7Tpo(r€t§d(ap)  gives  a different  explanation.  He  says 
that  when  the  twelve  Ionian  states  assembled  at  the 
Panionium,  if  the  votes  were  equal,  the  Colophonii 
had  the  casting  vote,  for  they  received  the  Smyr- 
naeans  to  live  with  them,  on  behalf  of  whom  they 
had  this  vote ; whence  the  proverb  was  used  to  ex- 
press a casting  or  deciding  vote. 

Colophon  was  one  of  the  places  that  claimed  to  be 
the  birthplace  of  Homer.  It  was  the  native  city  of 
hlimnermus,  an  elegiac  poet;  of  the  musician  Polym- 
nestus;  of  Phoenix,  a writer  of  iambi  (Pans.  i.  9. 
§ 7.);  of  Hermesianax,  an  elegiac  writer  (Athen.  p. 
597,  who  quotes  a large  fragment);  of  Antimachus, 
.in  epic  poet;  of  Xenophanes,  a writer  of  silli;  and 
of  Nicander,  whose  Theriaca  is  extant. 

The  resin  of  Colophon  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
an  article  of  commerce;  and  it  is  also  mentioned  by 
Dioscorides  (Pliny, xiv.  20,  and  Harduin’s  note)  imder 
the  name  Colophonia,  which  the  French  call  Colo- 
fhane.  The  mountain  Gallesus,  near  Colophon 
(Strab.  p.  642.),  is  a huge  mass  covered  with  noble 
pines,  and  it  abounds  in  water.  The  mountain  sup- 
plied the  pine  wood  for  the  resin.  [G.  L.] 


Coin  of  Colophon. 

COLOSSAE  (KoAocro-at:  Eih.  KoAooro'Tjj'tis,  Ko- 
XocrcTct.^vs'),  a city  of  Phrygia,  first  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (vii.  30)  as  a large  city  of  Phrygia,  on 
tlie  Lycus,  a branch  of  the  Maeander.  Xerxes,  on 
his  march  to  Sardes,  B.  c.  481,  reached  Colossae 
after  leaving  Anaua.  [Anaua.]  The  younger  Cyrus, 
on  his  march  from  Sardes  towards  the  Euphrates, 
B.  c.  401,  passed  through  Colossae.  He  crossed  the 
Maeander,  and  after  a march  through  Phrygia  of 
8 parasangs  from  the  river,  he  came  to  Colossae, 
a large  and  prosperous  ;ity.  (^Andb.  i.  2.  § 6,  &c.) 
The  march  of  Cyrus  from  Colossae  to  Celaenae  was 
20  parasangs.  The  position  of  Colossae  south 
of  the  Maeander  is  determined  by  these  two  authori- 
ties. Strabo  (pp.  576—578)  places  Colossae  near 
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Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus.  In  his  time  Apameia  Ci- 
botus  and  Laodiceia  were  the  largest  cities  in  this 
part  of  Phrygia.  Laodiceia  was  then  the  chief  town 
of  a conventus,  to  which  Colossae  and  more  than 
twenty  other  towns  belonged.  Both  Laodiceia  and 
Colossae  were  famed  for  their  wool,  and  the  people 
of  Colossae  also  derived  a great  profit  from  their  skill 
in  dyeing  it.  (See  Groskurd’s  note  on  the  passage 
of  Strabo,  p.  578;  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  ii.  p.  533.) 
The  upper  valley  of  the  Maeander  was  a sheep-feed- 
ing country. 

Colossae  had  become  a place  of  comparatively 
little  importance  in  Strabo’s  time.  In  the  middle 
ages  there  arose  near  it  a town  called  Chonae  (Xcovai, 
or  Xovai),  and  Colossae  disappeared.  Chonae  was 
the  birthplace  of  Nicetas  Choniates,  one  of  the  By- 
zantine historians.  East  of  Denizli  there  is  a place 
now  called  Khonos,  or  Chonos,  situated  at  the  base 
of  the  mountain  range  of  Cadmus.  Arundell  (Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  159,  &c.)  supposes  that  Khonos, 
which  is  certainly  the  site  of  Chonae,  is  also  the  site 
of  Colossae;  and  that  the  name  Chonae  superseded 
that  of  Colossae  under  the  Byzantine  Empire.  His 
description  is  not  clear.  Hamilton  (Researches,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  508)  found  extensive  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city  about  three  miles  north  of  Khonos.  On  this 
site  are  large  blocks  of  stone,  foundations  of  build- 
ings, and  fragments  of  columns,  architraves  and 
cornices.  He  also  found  “ the  hollow  cavea  of  a 
theatre,  built  on  the  side  of  a low  sloping  hill,  and 
of  which  several  seats  were  still  in  situ.''  He  does 
not  mention  any  inscriptions.  Herodotus  says  that 
the  Lycus  disappears  in  Colonae  by  sinking  into  a 
cleft  (xda/xa  yrjs'),  and  after  running  about  five 
stadia  under  ground  it  appears  again  and  flows  into 
the  Maeander.  If  this  cleft  or  hole  can  be  deter- 
mined, we  may  be  pretty  certain  that  we  have  ascer- 
tained the  site  of  Colossae.  Hamilton,  who  examined 
the  ground  carefully,  found  the  necropolis  or  burying 
place  of  this  city,  of  which  we  have  spoken,  to  be  on 
one  side  of  a river,  and  the  theatre  and  other  ruins 
on  the  opposite  side.  There  is  a bridge,  which  crosses 
a rapid  stream,  flowing  from  east  to  west;  and  this 
river  is  “ formed  by  the  junction  of  three  rivers,  which 
unite  their  waters  immediately  above  the  bridge.” 
The  chief  stream  is  called  the  Tchoruk,  which  Ha- 
milton supposes  to  be  the  Lycus.  Another  stream 
is  called  Ak-su  (white  water),  and  possesses  highly 
petrifying  qualities.  Below  the  bridge  is  a narrow 
gorge,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  united  rivers 
flow.  He  found  that  the  Ak-su  had  once  fallen  into 
the  Lycus  lower  down  than  where  it  now  does,  ex- 
actly at  the  place  where  the  chasm  is  narrowest. 
Another  large  stream  falls  over  the  cliff  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  or  the  side  opposite  to  the  Ak-su 
which  runs  from  the  NW.  This  river  has  also  the 
same  qualities  as  the  Ak-su,  and  makes  a great 
deposit,  forming  cliffs  of  travertine,  and  burying  the 
plants  and  other  substances  that  are  in  its  way. 
This  operation  is  going  on  rapidly,  and  the  cliffs  on 
each  side  have  been  formed  by  it.  Hamilton  adds, 
“ it  is  evident,  tbat  if  the  water  always  flowed  in  the 
same  channel,  these  cliffs  would  approach  each  other, 
and  continue  to  overhang  the  river  until  a natural 
bridge  were  completed  by  the  touching  of  the  opposite 
sides,  while  the  arch  or  passage  of  the  river  below 
would  be  kept  clear,  the  rapidity  of  the  stream  not 
allowing  the  deposit  of  the  calcareous  matter.  It  is 
indeed  most  apparent  that  this  has  been  the  case, 
that  the  two  chffs  have  been  here  joined,  and  thus 
formed  the  \datxa  yrjs,  through  which,  as  Herodotus 
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reports,  the  water  flowed  by  a subterranean  channel 
for  half  a mile,  the  soft  crust  having  been  in  all  pro- 
bability subsequently  broken  up  by  an  earthquake. 
In  the  hollow  below  the  bridge  are  several  mills, 
which  are  tmned  by  the  petrifying  stream  of  the 
Ah-su;  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  accumulation  of 
calcareous  matter,  it  has  been  frequently  necessary 
to  change  their  position;  they  would  otherwise  be 
soon  choked  up,  and  buried  in  the  calcareous  silt 
deposited  round  them  by  the  spray  and  overflowings 
of  the  mill  stream.”  This  very  clear  and  instructive 
explanation,  founded  on  the  examination  of  the  spot 
by  a practised  eye,  leaves  no  doubt  about  the  con- 
clusion, that  this  is  the  spot  within  Colossae 
which  Herodotus  describes,  though,  as  Hamilton  ob- 
serves, it  may  still  be  doubted  whether  the  Lycus  is 
the  river  which  now  flows  through  the  centre  of  the 
plain,  or  the  Alcr-su.  This,  however,  is  not  very 
material : one  of  these  streams  is  certainly  the  Lycus. 
The  passage  in  Pliny  (xxxi.  2)  is  now  fully  ex- 
plained; “ at  Colossae  there  is  a stream,  into  which 
if  bricks  are  thrown,  they  come  out  stones.”  Hamil- 
ton observes  that  the  Ah-su^  which  joins  the  Tchoruk 
in  the  centre  of  thp  town,  would  soon  cover  a brick 
with  a thick  incrustation,  and  even  fill  the  pores  by 
infiltration.  This  is,  no  doubt,  what  Pliny  means. 

Colossae  was  one  of  the  early  Christian  churches 
of  Asia,  and  the  apostle  Paul  addressed  one  of  his 
epistles  to  the  people  of  this  place.  It  does  not 
appear  from  the  epistle  that  he  visited  Colossae, 
and  an  expression  (i.  3,  4)  has  been  cited  to  show 
that  he  had  not  been  there;  and  also  another  (ii.  1), 
But  the  want  of  words  to  prove  directly  that  he  was 
at  Colossae,  does  not  justify  the  conclusion  that  he 
never  was  there,  especially  as  we  know  that  he  went 
over  all  the  country  of  Galatia  and  Phrygia. 

The  epigraph  on  the  coins  of  Colossae  is  Srj/ios 
Ko\oaa-r]vav.  [G.  L.] 

COLTA  (rd  KSKtu,  Arrian,  Indie.  26),  a small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  visited  by  the  fleet  of  1 
Nearchus.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

COLTHE'NE  (KoAdrjvij,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a district  in 
the  E.  of  Armenia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Araxes.  St. 
Martin  (Mtm.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  127)  iden- 
tifies it  with  Koghthen  in  Vashovragan.  (Comp. 
Hitter,  Erdhunde,  vol.  x.  p.  547.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

COLUBRA'RIA.  [Baleares.] 

COLUMBA.  [Baleares.] 

COLY'ERGIA  (KuXvepyia),  a promontory  of 
Argolis,  placed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  34.  § 8)  between 
Bucephala  and  Buporthmus;  but  as  there  are  no 
promontories  on  this  coast,  Leake  conjectures  that 
Colyergia  may  have  been  the  eastern  cape  of  the 
island  of  Hydreia.  (^Peloponnesiaca,  p.  285,  seq.  ; 
comp.  Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.,  p.  60.) 

COLYTUS.  [CoLLYTus.] 

COMANA.  1.  In  Pontus  (K6fiava  rck  ev 
Tl6pT(p,  or  K6fj.ava  to  IlovTiKd:  GumeneJc),  a place 
in  Pontus  above  Phanoroea,  as  Strabo  says(p.  557), 
who  has  a long  notice  of  this  place.  Ptolemy  (v.  6) 
fixes  it  in  Pontus  Galaticus,  but  it  afterwards 
belonged  to  Pontus  Polemoniacus.  Justinian  placed 
it  in  one  of  the  four  divisions  of  Armenia,  which 
division  he  called  the  Second  Armenia,  as  appears 
from  one  of  his  Novellae  (Aoi>.  31.  c.  1).  The  Table 
places  Comana  on  a road  that  runs  east  from 
Tavium,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  much  of  this 
route.  Strabo  (p.  547)  describing  the  course  of  the 
river  Iris  says,  that  it  flows  from  the  country  called 
Phanaroea,  and  has  its  sources  in  Pontus  itself ; its 
course  is  through  Comana  Pontica,  and  through  the 
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fertile  plain  Daximonitis  to  the  west : it  then  turns 
to  the  north  at  Gaziura.  We  thus  learn  that  it  was 
in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Iris,  and  we  know  from 
Gregorius  of  Nyssa  that  it  was  near  Neocaesarea 
(^Nilcsar).  In  the  book  on  the  Alexandrine  War 
(c.  35),  a lofty  range  of  hills,  covered  with  forests, 
is  said  to  extend  from  Pontic  Comana  to  Armenia 
Minor,  which  range  divides  Cappadocia  from  Armenia. 
Hamilton  (^Researches,  <^c.,  vol.  i.  p.  450)  discovered 
at  a place  called  Gumenek  on  the  Tocat-su,  the 
modern  name  of  the  Iris,  some  remains  of  an  ancient 
town,  and  part  of  a bridge  apparently  of  Roman 
construction.  There  seems  no  doubt  that  Gumenek 
is  the  site  of  Comana  Pontica.  It  is  about  seven 
miles  north-east  of  Tocat.  Pliny  simply  speaks 
of  Comana  as  a Manteium,  or  the  seat  of  an  orac  le 
(vi.  3).  It  is  stated  that  it  appears  from  inscrip- 
tions to  have  got  the  name  of  Hierocaesarea  under 
the  Romans  (Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  428,  note),  the 
prefix  Hiero  or  “ sacred,”  indicating  the  character  of 
the  place.  The  position  of  Comana  made  it  a great 
mart  (i/xiropeiov')  for  the  merchants  that  came  from 
Armenia. 

Comana  was  dedicated  to  the  same  goddess  as 
Comana  in  Cappadocia,  and  was  said  to  be  a colony 
or  settlement  from  the  Cappadocian  city.  The 
religious  ceremonial  was  nearly  the  same  in  both 
places,  and  the  priests  had  like  privileges.  Under 
the  early  kings  of  Pontus,  there  were  annually  two 
great  processions  in  honour  of  the  goddess,  on  which 
occasions  the  chief  priest  wore  a diadem,  and  he  was 
next  in  dignity  to  the  king.  Dorylaus,  the  son  of  a 
sister  of  the  Dorylaus  who  was  an  ancestor  of 
Strabo’s  mother,  once  held  the  high-priesthood  of 
Comana,  which  Mithridates  the  Great  gave  him. 
After  Cn.  Pompeius  succeeded  L.  Lucullus  in  the 
command  in  these  parts,  he  gave  the  high-priest- 
hood to  Archelaus,  and  he  added  to  the  lands  of  the 
temple  a district  of  60  stadia,  by  which  expression 
Strabo  probably  means  all  the  country  round  the 
temple  within  60  stadia.  Archelaus  was  sovereign 
of  the  people  within  these  limits,  and  he  was  the 
owner  of  all  the  hieroduli,  or  temple  slaves,  within 
the  city  of  Comana;  but  he  had  not  the  power  of 
selling  them.  These  slaves  seem  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  soil.  Their  number  was  not  less 
than  6000.  This  Archelaus  was  the  son  of  the 
Archelaus  who  was  honoured  by  L.  Sulla  and  the 
Roman  senate,  as  Strabo  has  it,  and  he  was  the 
friend  of  A.  Gabinius.  His  father  was,  in  fact,  the 
best  commander  that  Mithridates  ever  had.  The 
son  Archelaus,  the  priest,  contrived  to  marry  Be- 
renice, the  elder  sister  of  Cleopatra,  whose  father, 
Ptolemaeus  Auletes,  had  been  dnven  out  of  Egypt ; 
and  Archelaus  had  a six  months’  reign  with  her. 
He  fell  in  battle  against  Gabinius,  who  restored 
Auletes  (b,  c.  55).  Archelaus  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  his  son  Archelaus  (Strabo,  pp.  558, 
796),  but  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  came  into  Pontus 
after  defeating  Phamaces,  gave  the  priesthood  to 
Lycomedes  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  121),  who  received 
an  addition  of  territory,  as  Strabo  says.  The  author 
of  the  Alexandrine  War  (c.  61)  says,  that  it  was 
the  priesthood  of  Comana  in  Cappadocia  that  Caesar 
gave  to  Lycomedes.  It  seems  that  he  is  perhaps 
mistaken  as  to  the  Comana,  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
means  the  Comana  in  Cappadocia.  In  a previous 
chapter  (c.  35)  he  had  spoken  of  Comana  in  Pontus. 
He  knew  that  there  were  two  places  of  the  name; 
and  in  c.  66  it  is  certain,  both  from  his  description 
of  the  place,  and  the  rest  of  the  narrative,  that  he 
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means  the  Cappadocian  Comana.  Cleon,  a robber 
on  Olympus,  a friend  of  M.  Antonius,  deserted  him 
in  the  war  that  ende  1 in  the  battle  of  Actium,  and 
went  over  to  Octaviauus  Caesar,  who  made  a prince 
and  a priest  of  him.  In  addition  to  the  priesthood 
of  Zeus  Abrettenus,  Caesar  gave  him  the  rich  place 
at  Comana.  But  he  only  held  this  preferment  one 
month,  having  died  of  an  acute  disease,  brought  on 
by  excess,  or  the  anger  of  the  goddess,  it  is  not 
certain  which,  though  the  ministers  of  the  temple 
attributed  it  to  the  goddess.  Within  the  circuit  of 
the  sacred  ground  (re/xevos)  were  the  residences  of 
the  priest  and  the  priestess,  and  among  other  rules 
for  securing  the  purity  of  the  place,  it  was  forbidden 
to  eat  swine’s  flesh  within  the  sacred  enclosure  : 
indeed,  no  pig  was  allowed  to  come  within  the  city. 
The  robber  priest,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  eat 
swine’s  flesh  in  the  forests  of  Olympus,  broke  the 
rule  immediately  on  entering  on  his  new  ofiice  ; and 
it  was  supposed  that  his  speedy  death  was  the  con- 
sequence of  it.  (Strabo,  p.  575.) 

In  Strabo’s  time  Dyteutus  was  high-priest  of 
Comana.  He  was  the  son  of  Adiatorix,  a Galatian 
chief,  whom  Octavianus  Caesar  exhibited  in  his 
triumphal  procession  after  the  battle  of  Actium. 
Adiatorix  was  guilty  of  the  crime  of  having  been  on 
the  side  of  M.  Antonius ; and  accordingly  Caesar, 
after  his  triumph,  gave  orders  to  put  to  death  the 
chief,  and  his  eldest  son.  But  the  second  son  per- 
sisted in  declaring  to  the  executioner  that  he  was 
the  eldest,  and  the  two  brothers  disputed  which 
should  die.  Their  parents  induced  the  elder  to 
yield,  and  thus  the  younger  died  in  his  place.  Caesar, 
on  hearing  this,  rewarded  the  eldest  son  with  the 
priesthood  of  Comana.  Thus  we  have  a Gaul  in 
the  list  of  the  priests  of  Comana. 

Comana  was  populous.  At  the  processions  of  the 
goddess,  her  e|d5oj,  as  Strabo  calls  them,  there  was 
a great  concourse  of  people  from  the  towns  and 
country  all  around,  men  and  women.  The  popu- 
lation was  also  increased  by  people  who  resided  there 
pursuant  to  their  vows,  and  made  sacrifices  to  the 
goddess.  The  people  were  fond  of  good  living,  and 
their  lands  produced  plenty  of  wine.  The  number 
of  prostitutes  in  Comana  was  large,  most  of  whom 
belonged  to  the  temple.  So  it  was,  says  Strabo,  a 
kind  of  little  Corinth,  where  people,  merchants  and 
others,  got  eased  of  their  money. 

There  are  autonomous  and  imperial  coins  of 
Comana,  with  the  legends  Ko^iavoov  and  Koixavewv. 


COIN  OF  COJIANA  IN  PONTUS. 

2.  In  Cappadocia  (ra  KSfiava  rij?  Ka-mra- 
SoKi'as),  was  also  called  Chryse,  or  the  golden, 
as  appears  from  one  of  the  Novellae  of  Justi- 
nian {Nov.  31.  c.  1),  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
other  Comana.  Justinian  calls  this  Comana  “ the 
other,  which  is  also  named  Chryse.”  It  was  in  the 
division  which  he  named  the  Third  Annenia,  and 
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which,  he  observes,  contained  Melitene,  near  the 
Euphrates.  Comana  was  in  Cataonia  in  the  Anti- 
taurus  (Strabo,  p.  521),  in  a deep  valley;  the  river 
Saras  flowed  through  the  city.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  the  modern  tovra  of  Al-Bostan^  on 
the  Sihoon  or  Sarus,  is  on  or  near  the  site  of  this 
Comana.  Al-Bostan  is  situated  in  a fine  plain, 
well  M'atered,  and  well  cultivated ; and  is  a torni  of 
8000  or  9000  inhabitants.  Here  was  the  temple  of 
Enyo,  as  Strabo  (p.  535)  names  the  goddess.  It 
contained  a great  number  of  persons  devoted  to  the 
worship  of  the  deity,  and  a great  number  of  hie- 
roduli.  The  inhabitants  were  Cataonians.  They 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Cap- 
padocia, but  were  under  the  immediate  jurisdiction 
of  the  priest.  This  priest  was  chiefly  (rh  -nXiov, 
whatever  that  means)  master  of  the  temple  and  of 
the  hieroduli,  who,  at  the  time  of  Strabo’s  visit,  were 
above  6000,  men  and  women.  The  temple  possessed 
large  estates,  the  produce  of  which  was  enjoyed  by 
the  priest,  who  was  next  in  rank  to  the  king,  and 
the  priest  was  generally  a member  of  the  royal 
family.  It  was  too  good  a thing  to  give  to  any  body 
else.  There  was  a tradition  that  Orestes,  with  his 
sister,  brought  from  Tauric  Scythia  the  sacred  rites 
of  this  temple,  which  were  those  of  Tauropolos 
Artemis.  Here  Orestes  deposited  the  hair  that  he 
cut  from  his  head  to  commemorate  the  end  of  his 
sufferings  (^  irevdifMos  ko/atj),  and  hence,  according 
to  an  absurd  etymology  of  the  Greeks,  came  the 
name  of  the  place,  Comana.  And  in  later  times,  to 
make  the  name  suit  the  absurd  story  better,  as  it 
was  supposed,  it  was  changed  to  r]  Ko/j.ava.  (Eus- 
tath.  ad  Dionys.  v.  694 ; Procop.  Persic,  i.  17.) 

This  deity  of  Comana  is  supposed  to  have  been 
called  Ma  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  to  be 
the  moon-goddess,  as  in  Caria  the  moon-god  was 
worshipped  under  the  name  of  Men.  The  passage 
in  Strabo,  ...  to  K6fxava,  Kal  rb  rrjs  ’Euvovs  lephu 
t>  iKiivoi  KSixava  6vofidCov(ri, — so  it  stands  in  Ca- 
saubon’s  text, — is  certainly  corrupt.  We  cannot 
suppose  that  Strabo  means  to  say  that  they  call  the 
temple  of  Enyo  by  the  name  of  Comana.  Groskurd 
observes  (Transl.  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  449),  that  when 
Hirtius  {De  Bell.  Alex.  c.  66)  says:  “ Venit  Co- 
mana, sanctissimum  in  Cappadocia  Bellonae  tern- 
plum,”  he  means  the  town ; and  we  cannot  justify 
Strabo’s  text  by  this  passage.  It  appears  that 
most  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  Mo  in  place  of 
Kdyooi/o,  and  Groskurd  proposes  to  read  Mas  with 
Koray.  Accordingly  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
means,  “ which  they  call  the  temple  of  Ma.” 
Groskurd  is,  however,  rather  inclined  to  read  %v 
iKelvoi  Ma  or  Mdv  bvojxd^ovffi. 

The  place  was  made  a Eoman  colony  after  the 
time  of  Caracalla.  Cramer  assumes  that  it  was  a 
colony  in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  ; but  Caracalla 
was  also  called  Antoninus,  and  this  may  be  tlie 
cause  of  Cramer’s  mistake,  if  it  is  one.  The  coins 
have  the  epigraphs  Col.  Aug.  Comana;  and  Col. 
lul.  Aug.  Comanenoru,  or  Comainoru.  [G.  L ] 

COMANIA  (Koyuoj'ia),  a place  only  mentioned 
by  Xenophon  {Anab.  vii.  8.  § 15).  It  appears  to 
be  not  far  from  Pergamum  in  the  basin  of  the 
CaTcus.  [G.  L.] 

COMAEIA  (Kofiapia,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 9),  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  a promontory  and  town  in  the  S. 
part  of  India  intra  Gangem.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  name  is  preserved  in  that  of  Cape 
Comorin,  the  most  southern  cape  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  [V.j 
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COMARUS.  [Nicopolis] 

COMBARISTUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  the 
Table  places  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Juliomagus 
(^Angers),  on  the  road  to  Condate  (^Rennes).  The 
site  appears  to  be  Conibre,  though  the  number  16 
is  erroneous,  and  D’Anville  suggests  that  it  ought  to 
be  21.  [G.L.] 

COMBREIA.  [Crusis.] 

COMBRETO'NIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
ninth  Itinerary  as  the  second  station  from  Venta 
Icenorum  (Norwich),  the  first  being  Sitomagus. 
Horsley  places  Com-6re^o?^-ium  at  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Breton  and  Stour,  relying  upon  the  simi- 
larity of  name.  This  places  it  near  /Sirai- ford,  a 
locality  with  a Roman  name.  Others  have  identified 
Stratford  with  Ad  ansam,  the  next  station  to  Com- 
bretonium.  Horsley’s  view  seems  the  safer.  [R.G.L.] 
COMBUSTA,  a place  in  Gallia  on  the  road  from 
Narbo  (Narbonne)  to  Juncaria  (Jonquiere).  The 
distance  from  Narbo  to  Ad  Vigesimum  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  is  20M.  P. ; from  Ad  Vigesimum  to 
Coinbusta  is  14;  and  from  Combusta  to  Ruscino 
( Castel-RoussiUon,  near  the  Tet)  is  6.  The  position 
of  Combusta  is  thus  fixed  within  certain  limits,  but 
the  exact  site  is  not  known.  [G.  L.] 

COMBUSTA  INSULA  (KaTOtfe/foi/jWeVr/),  an 
island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Arabia  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  supposed 
to  be  Camaran,  to  the  south  of  the  Chilf  of  Lo- 
heia.  [G.  W.] 

COMENSES,  a people  of  Galatia,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  32)  among  those  of  some  note.  Ha- 
milton (Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  413)  discovered  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  at  ATcjah  Tosh,  NE. 
of  Angora,  which  he  thinks  may  be  the  city  of  the 
Comenses  of  Pliny.  There  is  an  eminence  which 
may  have  been  an  acropolis ; and  there  are  many 
ancient  remains  in  the  walls  of  houses  in  the  village. 
He  copied  two  Greek  inscriptions,  one  of  which 
(No.  100,  Appendix),  “ was  on  a large  block  of  stone, 
with  a bas-relief  above,  representing  the  bust  of  a 
Roman  senator.”  The  other  inscription  (No.  101) 
“ was  on  a stone  in  the  wall  of  the  same  house,  with 
two  figures  above,  and  below  them  a half-length 
figure  with  the  toga,  enclosed  within  a wreath  or 
garland.”  He  says  that  the  second  inscription  leads 
him  to  think  that  this  place  is  the  site  of  Come, 
the  capital  of  the  Comenses.  But  fbis  is  very 
doubtful.  The  inscription  contains  Kwggs,  but  it 
may  be  part  of  a word.  At  any  rate,  this  part  of 
the  inscription  is  not  intelligible.  [G.  L.] 

COMIDAVA  (Ko/itSawa,  Ptol.  iii.8.  § 8),  a town 
of  Dacia,  which  Sulzer  ( Geschichte  Daciens,  vol.  i. 
p.  416)  places  near  the  remarkable  fortress  of 
Niamtz,  situated  on  a hill  between  the  rivers  Bis- 
tritza  and  Moldava.  [E.  B.  J.] 

COMI'NIUM  (K.ofxiviov),  a city  of  Samnium,  the 
situation  of  which  is  very  uncertain.  There  are, 
indeed,  strong  reasons  to  suppose  that  there  were 
two  places  of  the  same  name.  It  is  first  mentioned 
by  Livy  (x.  39 — 43)  during  the  campaign  of  the 
Roman  consuls  Carvilius  and  Papirius  in  Samnium, 
B.c.  293,  when  Carvilius  besieged  Cominium,  while 
his  colleague  assailed  Aquilonia.  It  appears  from 
the  detailed  narrative  of  Livy  that  the  two  cities 
were  not  much  more  than  20  miles  apart,  and  both 
sufBciently  near  to  Bovianum  for  the  fugitives  of  the 
Samnite  armies  to  find  refuge  in  that  city.  Co- 
minium was  taken  by  Carvilius,  and  burnt  to  the 
ground.  (Liv.  x.  44.)  Two  years  later  Dionysius 
spe^s  of  Cominium  (evidently  the  same  place)  as 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Samnites,  from  whom  it 
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was  taken  by  the  consul  Postumius  Megellus,  bc.. 
291.  (Dionys.  Exc.  xvi.  16,  17.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  on  the  other  hand,  Livy  mentions 
a town  which  he  calls  “ Cominium  Ceritum,”  where 
Hanno  received  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  his  army 
and  the  capture  of  his  camp  near  Beneventum,  b.  c 
212.  (Liv.  XXV.  14.)  It  appears  from  his  narra- 
tive that  this  place  could  hardly  have  been  very 
distant  from  Beneventum,  and  it  is  at  least  a plau- 
sible conjecture  that  the  modem  town  of  Cerreto, 
about  16  miles  NW.  of  Beneventum,  represents  the 
Cominium  Ceritum  of  Livy.  But  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  this  is  the  same  place  with  the  Cominium 
mentioned  in  the  earlier  Samnite  wars.  Holstenius 
had  suggested  that  this  was  to  be  sought  in  the 
Apennines  near  the  sources  of  the  Fibrenus ; and 
later  Italian  topographers  have  shown  that  the  names 
of  “ Cominum  ” and  “ territorium  Cominense  ” are 
still  found  in  medieval  writers  and  documents  in 
reference  to  the  district  of  Alvito,  just  in  this  part 
of  the  mountains.  Hence  the  ruins  still  visible  at  a 
place  called  Santa  Maria  del  Campo,  on  the  road 
from  Alvito  to  S.  Donato,  and  about  5 miles  NW.  of 
Atina,  are  supposed  by  Romanelli  to  be  those  of. 
Cominium.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  223;  Gio- 
venazzi,^*^  diAveja,  p.50;  Romanelli, vol.  ii.pp.  49 6 
— 500,  iii.  pp.  357 — 359.)  This  situation,  however, 
appears  too  remote  from  Bovianum,  and  the  position 
both  of  Cominium,  and  the  Aquilonia  connected  with 
it,  must  still  be  regarded  as  undetermined.  [Aqui- 
LOKIA.] 

The  Comini  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  an  extinct 
community  of  the  Aequiculi  must  be  certainly  dis- 
tinct from  either  of  the  preceding.  [E.  H.  B.] 

COMISE'NE  (KofiKTrjv^,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 1 ; Strab. 
xi.  p.  514),  one  of  the  divisions  of  Parthia,  accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy,  adjoining  Hyrcania.  Isidorus  Charax 
(p.  7)  describes  it  as  adjacent  to  Choai’ene  or  Cho- 
rene,  and  as  containing  eight  villages.  Strabo  would 
seem  to  place  it  in  Armenia.  It  is  not  unlikely  that 
a district  he  calls  Camisene  (xii.  p.  559)  may  be  the 
same  as  the  Comisene  of  the  other  geographers.  Its 
present  name  is  said  to  be  Komis.  [V.] 

COMMAGE'NE  (KoggayriVT],  Ptol.  v.  15;  Strab. 

xi.  p.  521,  xii.  pp.  533,  535,  xvi.  p.  749;  Plin. 
V.  12.  s.  24  ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  42),  a district  of  Syria, 
lying  to  the  N.,  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Euphrates, 
on  the  W.  by  Cilicia,  and  on  the  N.  by  Amanus.  It 
was  celebrated  for  its  rich  and  fertile  country  (Strab. 

xii.  p.  535  ; Tac.  Ann.  xv.  12),  and  was  attached  to 
the  Syrian  kingdom  in  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
Seleucidae.  But  in  the  civil  wars  of  Grypus  and 
his  brothers,  and  in  the  disorders  which  followed, 
Commagene  gradually  acquired  independence,  and 
had  its  own  sovereigns  connected  with  the  Seleucid 
family.  It  remained  an  independent  kingdom  for 
upwards  of  a century.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give 
here  a list  of  the  kings  of  Commagene ; since  a full 
account  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary  of 
Biography  under  each  name  : Antiochus  I.  ; 
Mithridates  I. ; Antiochus  II. ; Mithridates 
II. ; Antiochus  III.  After  the  death  of  An- 
tiochus III.  in  A.  D.  17,  Commagene  became  for  a 
short  time  a Roman  province,  but  was  afterwards 
given  in  A.  D.  38  to  the  son  of  the  late  king 
Antiochus  IV.  In  a.  d.  73,  it  was  again  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  a province,  and  its  capital 
Samosata  received  the  additional  name  of  Flavia, 
and  a new  aera  which  commences  with  the  year  a.d. 
71.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  252 ; Clinton,  F.R.  vol.  i.  p.  60  j 
Suet.  Vesp.  8 ; Eutrop.  viii.  19  ; Oros.  vii.  9.) 
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lu  later  time  this  district,  united  with  that  of 
Cjrrhestica,  received  the  name  of  Euphratensis 
(Amm.  ]\Iarc.  xiv.  8.  § 7,  xxiii.  6.  § 21  ; Procop. 
Aed.  ii.  8,  B.  P.  i.  17,  ii.  20),  or  Augusto-phra- 
tensis  (Aurel.  Viet.  Epit.  ix.  13),  and  was  placed 
under  a “ praeses.”  Constantine  made  Hierapolis 
the  capital  instead  of  Samosata  (Malal.  Chron. 
xiii.  p.  317).  In  A.  d.  543  the  Persians  under 
Chosroes  made  an  inroad  upon  Euphratensis,  in- 
tending to  advance  by  that  route  upon  Jerusalem, 
but  were  compelled  to  retreat  by  Belisarius.  (Le 
Beau,5as  Empire,  vol.  ix.  p.  68 ; Norisius,  de  Epoch. 
Syro-Mac.  Diss  ii.  c.  4 ; Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii. 
p.  343  ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p. 
193  ; Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  929.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
COMMENASES  (^Koppevdai^s,  Arrian,  Indie,  ii. 
4),  a large  river  which  flowed  into  the  Ganges. 
There  has  been  some  doubt  with  what  modern  river 
it  can  be  identified,  and  Rennell,  Mannert,  and  For- 
biger, .have  held  different  opinions  on  the  subject. 
On  the  w'hole,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  Forbiger 
is  right  in  supposing  it  to  be  the  Chimty,  which 
enters  the  Ganges  on  its  left  bank,  between  Benares 
and  Ghazipur.  Rennell  thought  it  was  the  Cara- 
massa,  and  Planner!  the  Gogra.  (Rennell,  Hin- 
dostan;  Mannert,  vol.  v.  pt.  1,  p.  70.)  [V.] 

CO'MMONI  {KopnovoV),  the  name  of  a Gallic, 
or  perhaps  Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10).  D’Anville  supposes  that  they  may  have 
been  a division  or  tribe  of  the  Salyes.  Nothing  more 
is  kno\%m  of  them.  [G.  L.] 

COMMORIS,  a town  of  the  Eleutherocilices,  which 
M.  Cicero  took  during  his  proconsulship  of  Cilicia, 
in  his  campaign  against  the  mountaineers  of  the 
Amanus  {ad  Earn.  xv.  4,  ad  Att.  v.  20),  or  the 
Amanienses,  as  he  calls  them  in  another  passage  {ad 
Earn.  ii.  10).  [G.  L.] 

CO'MPLEGA  (Ko/iTr\e'7o),  a city  of  the  Celti- 
beri,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  mentioned  by  Appian 
{Hisp.  42,  43).  Its  position  is  very  uncertain.  [P.S.] 
COMPLEU'TICA  {Itin.Ant.  p.  423;  Ko,u7rAou- 
TiKa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 39),  a town  of  the  Callaici  Bra- 
carii,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road 
from  Bracara  to  Asturica.  [P.  S.] 

COMPLU'TUM  {Alcala  de  Henares'),  a town  of 
the  Carpetani,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  on  the 
high  road  from  Emerita  to  Caesaraugusta.  {Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  436,  438.)  It  was  a civitas  stipendiaria, 
and  belonged  to  the  convenias  of  Carthago  Nova. 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  not  certain  whether  it 
stood  on  the  exact  site  of  Alcala,  or  on  the  hill  of 
Zulema,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  Henares. 
Its  name  has  become  famous  in  modem  times  for  the 
Complutensian  Polyglott,  published  at  Alcala  under 
the  auspices  of  Cardinal  ^JGmenes.  [P-  S-] 

C01\IPSA  {Kd>iuif/a,  Ptol.:  Eth.  Compsanus  and 
Consanus:  Conza),  a considerable  city  of  the  Hir- 
pini,  situated  near  the  sources  of  the  Aufidus,  and 
not  far  from  the  confines  of  Lucania,  on  which 
account  Ptolemy  reckons  it  as  a Lucanian  town. 
Livy,  on  the  contrary,  expressly  assigns  it  to  the 
Hirpini,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Pliny;  while  the 
Liber  Coloniarum  erroneously  includes  it  among  the 
cities  of  Apulia.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  261.)  From  its 
position  on  a lofty  eminence  immediately  above  the 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  it  seems  to  have  been  a place 
of  great  strength,  on  which  account  Hannibal,  to 
whom  it  opened  its  gates  after  the  battle  of  Cannae 
(b.c.  216),  deposited  there  his  baggage  and  booty, 
while  he  himself  advanced  into  Campania.  It  was, 
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however,  retaken  by  the  Romans  under  Fabius  Maxi- 
mus two  years  afterwards,  B.  c.  214.  (Liv.  xxiii.  1, 
xxiv.  20.)  According  to  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii. 
68),  it  was  in  an  attack  on  Compsa  that  Milo,  the 
rival  of  Clodius,  was  killed;  but  this  seems  to  be 
certainly  a mistake,  as  that  event  is  said  by  Caesar 
to  have  occurred  at  Cosa  in  Lucania.  (Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  22.)  No  fm-ther  mention  of  Compsa  occurs  in 
history;  but  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  it  enjoyed  in 
his  time  the  rights  of  a municipium  {Verr.  v.  61, 
63),  and  its  continued  municipal  existence  under  the 
Roman  empire  is  proved  by  inscriptions,  in  one  of 
which  it  is  called  “ Res  Publica  Cossana,”  so  that 
the  confusion  between  the  two  forms  Cossa  and 
Compsa  seems  to  have  been  of  very  early  date.  In 
the  passages  also  of  Cicero  just  cited,  the  MSS.  vary 
between  Consanus  and  Cossanus,  though,  according 
to  Zumpt  and  Orelli,  the  former  reading  is  the  best 
supported.  The  strength  of  its  position  rendered  it 
a place  of  great  importance  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
in  the  10th  century  it  became  the  see  of  an  arch- 
bishop, a rank  which  it  still  retains,  though  now  but 
a poor  decayed  place  with  only  1100  inhabitants. 
The  only  ancient  remains  there  are  some  inscriptions 
and  sarcophagi  of  Roman  date.  (Romanelli,  vol.ii.  pp. 
356 — 358;  Orell.  3108,  3854 ; Giustiniani, 

Biz.  Geogr.  vol.  iv.  p.  119.) 

Livy  mentions  incidentally  a temple  “ in  agro 
Compsano,”  dedicated  to  Jupiter  Vidimus,  an  epi- 
thet otherwise  unknown  (xxiv.  44).  According  to 
a local  antiquary,  some  remains  of  it  were  still  visible 
at  a spot  named  Voghino  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Conza.  (Romanelli,  1.  c.,  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.j 

COMPSATUS  {K6/u\j/aTos),  a river  of  Thrace, 
which  flowing  through  Lake  Bistonis  emptied  itself 
into  the  Aegean.  (Herod,  vii.  109.)  [L.  S.] 

COMPU'LTERIA  or  COMBU'LTERIA  {Eth. 
Compulterinus),  a city  of  Samnium  on  the  borders  of  ■ 
C mpania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vul- 
tumus,  between  Calatia  and  Alhfae.  Livy  mentions 
it  among  the  cities  of  Samnium  which  had  revolted 
to  Hannibal,  but  were  recovered  by  Fabius  Maximus. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  39,  xxiv.  20.)  We  learn  from  coins  that 
its  Oscan  name  was  Cupelteria ; the  coins  themselves 
have  KVPELTERNVM,  which  is  the  genitive  plural  of 
the  Ethnic  name.  (Friedlander,  Oskisch.  Munz. 
p.  5.)  Hence  even  in  Latin  inscriptions  we  find  the 
various  forms  “ Cubulteria,  Cubulterini,Cupulterini,” 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  recognise  the  “ Cubulterini  ” 
of  Pliny  (whom  he  enumerates  in  the  first  region  of 
Italy,  probably  because  they  were  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Vulturnus)  as  the  people  of  Compulteria, 
though  Livy  expressly  assigns  that  city  to  Samnium, 
and  not  to  Campania.  The  exact  site  of  the  ancient 
city  was  first  pointed  out  by  Pellegrini,  on  a small 
hill  in  the  territory  of  Alvignano,  to  the  left  of  the 
high  road  from  Caiazzo  to  A life,  now  occupied  by 
the  church  of  S.  Ferrante.  The  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  discovered  on  this  spot  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  coiTectness  of  its  determination.  One 
of  these  mentions  a temple  of  Juno,  on  the  ruins  of 
which  it  is  probable  that  the  church  of  S.  Ferrante 
has  been  erected.  (Orell.  Inscr.  681,  2418;  Mura- 
tori,  Inscr.  p.  1040,  nos.  1,2;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
435 — 437  ; Pellegrini,  Discorsi  della  Campania, 
vol.  i.  p.  429;  lorio,  Dissertazione  sul  Sito  di  Com- 
hulteria,  Napoli,  1834.)  From  others  we  learn  that 
Compulteria  must  have  been  a flourishing  mtinicipal 
town  at  least  as  late  as  the  reign  of  Hadrian ; but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  subsequent  history.  [E.H.B.] 
COMUM  {Kwjxov  ; Eth.  Kw/xitijs,  Comensis : 
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Como),  an  important  city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Lacus  Larius,  im- 
mediately at  the  foot  of  the  Alps ; and  distant  28 
miles  from  Milan.  (Itin.Ant.  p.  278,  where  we  should 
certainly  read  xxviii.  for  xviii.  The  Tab.  Pent, 
gives  XXXV.,  which  considerably  exceeds  the  truth.) 
It  was  included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubrian 
Gauls  (Ptol.  iii.  1,  § 33);  though  according  to 
Pliny,  Cato  assigned  the  foundation  of  Comum  as 
well  as  Bergomum  to  a people  called  the  Orobii, 
who  are  not  mentioned  by  any  other  author,  and 
would  seem  to  have  been  extinct  in  the  time  of  Pliny 
himself.  (Cato  ap.  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Justin 
mentions  Comum  among  the  cities  founded  by  the 
Gauls  after  their  occupation  of  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
without  indicating  the  particular  tribe.  (Justin. 
XX.  .5.)  Its  name  occurs  only  once  during  the  wars 
of  the  Romans  with  the  Gauls,  in  b.  c.  196,  when 
the  Comenses  joined  their  arms  with  those  of  the  In- 
subrians;  but  their  united  forces  were  defeated  by 
Marcellus,  and  the  town  of  Comum  itself  taken. 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  36.)  After  the  reduction  of  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  it  appears  early  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
body  of  Roman  settlers;  but  these  having  suffered 
severely  from  the  incursions  of  the  neighbouring 
Rhaetians,  a more  considerable  body  of  colonists 
was  established  there  by  Pompeius  Strabo,  to  which 
3000  more  were  soon  after  added  by  C.  ( ?)  Scipio. 
A still  more  important  accession  to  their  numbers 
was  made  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  settled  there  5000 
new  colonists,  of  whom  500  were  Greeks  of  dis- 
tinction. (Strab.  V.  p.  213.)  Whether  the  site  of 
the  town  was  changed  at  this  time  does  not  appear, 
but  the  new  colony  assumed  the  title  of  Novum  Co- 
mum, by  which  it  is  designated  by  Catullus  (xxxv. 
3):  Greek  writers  term  it  Ne<i/c&jjuov,  and  the  inhabit- 
ants Neo/ceu^tTot  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  26;  Strab.  1.  c.; 
Ptolemy  has  via  kw/xt],  but  this  is  probably  erro- 
neous). The  new  colonists  had  obtained  the  Latin 
franchise  ; but  just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  the  enemies  of  Caesar  endeavoured  to  cancel 
this  privilege ; and  the  consul  C.  Marcellus  even  went 
so  far  as  to  order  a magistrate  of  the  colony  to  be 
scourged,  by  way  of  an  insult  to  Caesar.  (Appian, 
1.  c.;  Suet.  Caes.  28;  Plut.  Caes.  29;  Cic.  ad  Att. 
v.  11.)  But  after  the  victory  of  the  latter,  the  citi- 
zens of  Comum  obtained  the  full  Roman  ci vitas,  in 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  Transpadane  Gauls 
(b.  c.  49) ; and  it  from  this  time  ceased  to  be  a 
colony,  ranking  only  as  a municipium,  though  it  was 
one  of  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  The  name  of  New  Comum  seems 
to  have  been  early  laid  aside,  and  it  was  called 
simply  Comum.  It  is  probable  that  it  was  the  birth- 
place of  both  the  elder  and  the  younger  Pliny,  though 
we  have  no  direct  testimony  to  this  effect ; the  latter 
certainly  made  the  adjoining  lake  his  favourite  place 
of  residence,  and  had  several  villas  on  its  banks,  one 
of  which,  about  five  miles  from  Como,  is  still  known 
as  the  Pliniana.  There  is  little  doubt  that  his 
native  place  (patria),  to  which  he  repeatedly  alludes, 
and  which  he  enriched  with  public  works,  as  well  as 
with  a library  and  other  institutions  for  purposes  of 
education,  is  no  other  than  Comum.  (Plin.  Ep.  i. 
3,  8,  iii.  6,  iv.  13;  Orell.  Inscr.  1172.)  With  this 
exception,  however,  we  hear  little  of  it  under  the 
Roman  Empire ; in,scriptions  prove  that  it  continued 
to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town,  and  one  of  these, 
in  honour  of  a grammarian  named  Septicianus,  shows 
that  the  efforts  of  Pliny  to  render  it  a school  of 
learning  were  not  altogether  fruitless.  (Orell. /««cr. 
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1197,  3898.)  It  was,  however,  more  noted  for  its 
iron  foundries,  which  were  among  the  most  cele- 
brated in  Italy.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  14.  s.  41.)  Its  posi- 
tion at  the  southern  end  of  the  Lacus  Larius,  the  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  shores  of  which  were  comprised,  in 
great  part  at  least,  within  its  territory,  must,  in 
itself,  have  secured  its  prosperity:  it  was  also  the 
point  from  whence  travellers,  proceeding  across  the 
Rhaetian  Alps,  used  to  embark  on  the  lake ; a route 
which  appears  to  have  been  one  very  much  frequented 
during  the  latter  ages  of  the  Empire.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p. 
279;  Claudian.  B.  Get.  319;  Cassiod.  Var.  xi.  14.) 
It  appears  to  have  retained  its  prosperity  down  to 
the  close  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  is  still  mentioned 
as  a flourishing  city  under  the  Goths  and  Lombards. 
In  the  4th  century  we  find  that  a fleet  was  stationed 
there  for  the  protection  of  the  lake ; and  Cassiodorus 
speaks  of  it  as  one  of  the  bulwarks  of  Italy  in  a mili- 
tary point  of  view,  while  he  extols  the  beauty  of  its 
situation,  and  the  richness  of  the  villas  or  palaces 
with  which  the  neighbouring  shores  were  adorned. 
(Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  118;  Cassiod.  1.  c.;  P.  Diac.  v.  38.) 
Comum  continued  to  be  a city  of  importance  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  is  still  a populous  and  flourishing 
place;  but  contains  no  remains  of  antiquity,  except 
numerous  inscriptions,  several  of  which  relate  to  the 
family  of  the  two  Plinies. 

The  Lacus  Larias,  now  called  the  Lahe  of  Como, 
was  already  under  the  Roman  Empire  sometimes  termed 
Lacus  Comacinus.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  278.)  P.  Diaconus 
(v.  38)  calls  it  Comatianus  Lacus.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CONANA  (K6vava),  a place  in  Pisidia,  which 
is  erroneously  written  Comana  in  Ptolemy  (v.  5) ; 
for  there  are  coins  of  this  place  of  the  Roman 
imperial  period,  with  the  epigraph  Kovavewv.  The 
site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CONCANGII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  a Numerus  Viyilum: 
Identified  with  Acra-dal,  in  Westmoreland.  [R.G.L.l 
CONCANI.  [Cantabria.] 

CONCOBAR  (KoyKoidp),  a place  in  Media,  with 
a temple  of  Artemis  (Isidor.  Char.  p.  7 ; Tab.  Pent.; 
Geogr.  Rav.)  It  still  retains  its  name,  but  slightly 
changed,  Kangawar.  [V.] 

CONCO'RDIA,  a Gallic  town  on  the  Rhine  be- 
tween Brocomagus  {Brvmat)  and  Noviomagus 
(^Speyer),  according  to  the  Antonine  Itin.  D’An- 
ville  fixes  Concordia  at  Alt-stadt  on  the  Lauter, 
near  Weissenhurg;  and  Walckenaer  at  ZraMferhMr^. 
The  distances,  as  usual,  do  not  completely  agree; 
and  the  exact  site  cannot  be  ascertained.  Schopflin, 
a good  authority,  fixes  it  near  Weissenhurg.  Chno- 
domarius,  king  of  the  Alemanni,  who  was  defeated 
by  Julian  near  Argentoratum,  had  his  camp  near 
Concordia,  which  was  a Roman  fort.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xvi.  12.)  [G.  L.] 

CONCO'RDIA  (^KoyKopSia:  Eth.  Concordiensis : 
Concordia),  a considerable  city  of  Venetia,  situated 
about  10  miles  from  the  Adriatic,  on  the  high  road 
from  Altinum  to  Aquileia,  from  each  of  which  cities 
it  was  distant  31  Roman  miles.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
126,  128.)  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  notice  it  as  a 
Roman  colony,  and  we  find  it  bearing  on  inscriptions 
the  titles  Colonia  Julia  Concordia,  whence  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Augustus  to  celebrate  the  restoration  of  peace. 
(Plin.  iii.  18.  s.  22;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 29;  Mel.  ii.  4; 
Orell.  Inscr.  4082 ; Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  365. 1 , 549.  7 ; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  348.)  It  is  reckoned  by  Strabc 
(v.  p.  214)  among  the  smaller  tovras  of  Venetia,  but 
seems  to  have  rapidly  risen  into  importance,  and  is 
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repeatedly  mentioned  during  the  later  ages  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  (Eutrop.  viii.  10;  Zosim.  v. 
37 ; Victor.  Epit.  16.)  In  a.  d.  452,  it  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Attila  Miscell.  xv.  p.  549), 

but  seems  to  have  been  again  partially  inhabited  at 
a later  period  (Cassiodor.  Var.  xii.  26),  and  retained 
its  episcopal  see  throughout  the  middle  ages,  though 
most  of  the  inhabitants  migrated  to  Caorle,  in  the 
adjoining  lagunes,  as  those  of  Altinum  did  to  Tor- 
cello.  It  is  now  a mere  village,  with  about  400 
inhabitants,  though  still  the  nominal  see  of  a bishop, 
who  resides  at  the  neighbouring  town  of  Porto 
Gruaro,  while  Concordia  retains  the  ancient  site,  as 
well  as  name,  but  has  no  remains  of  antiquity  beyond 
a few  inscriptions.  It  is  situated  on  a small  river, 
now  called  the  Lemene,  which  appears  to  have  been 
navigable  in  ancient  times.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This 
must  be  the  same  with  the  “ flumen  Romatinum”  of 
Pliny,  which  he  places  between  the  Liquentia  (Li- 
venza)  and  Tilavemptus  (^Tagliamento):  it  had  a 
port  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONCO'RDIA  JU'LIA.  [Nertobriga.] 

CONDATE,  is  the  name  of  several  Gallic  towns, 
situated  at  the  angle  formed  by  the  junction  of  two 
rivers;  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that  the 
Gallic  term  had  a meaning  which  expressed  this 
fact.  The  French  names  Condat,  Conde^  or  Cone, 
appear  to  be  various  fonns  of  Condate. 

1.  Condate  (Kot'Sare;  Rennes),  is  mentioned  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  Redones,  and  in  the  Notitia  it  is 
named  Civitas  Redonum,  whence  has  come  the 
niodem  name.  Rennes  stands  at  the  point  where 
the  Vilaine  receives  a small  stream. 

2.  Another  Condate  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the 
road  between  Melodunum  (^Melun)  and  Agedincum 
(Sem).  The  place  was  at  the  junction  of  the  Yonne 
and  the  Seine ; but  it  is  now  named  Montereau,  a 
corruption  of  Monasteriolum. 

3.  A third  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  between  Novio- 
magus,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lexovii,  and  Duro- 
casses  (Lrewx).  This  is  Conde,  on  the  Iton^  at  the 
junction  of  two  branches  of  that  river. 

4.  A fourth  is  fixed  by  the  Itin.  on  the  road  from 
Augustodunum  (^Autun)  to  Paris.  It  is  placed  be- 
tweeen  Nevirnum  (^Nevers)  and  Brivodurum  [Bri- 
vodurum]  ; and  it  corresponds  to  Cosne,  at  the 
confluence  of  the  little  river  Nouain  with  the 
Loire. 

5.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  on  the  road 
between  Mediolanum  Santonum  or  Santones(<S'aiwies), 
and  Vesunna  or  Petrocorii  (^Perigueux).  Cognac,  on 
the  Charenle,  probably  represents  the  ancient  place. 

6.  Ausonius  (L^.  v.  31)  speaks  of  a Condatis 
portus: — 

“ Unus  Domnotoni  te  litore  perferet  aestus 
Condatem  ad  portum,  si  modo  deproperes.” 

D’Anville  supposes  this  place  to  be  represented  by 
Condat,  an  old  castle  near  Libourm,  which  town  is 
at  the  junction  of  the  Lisle  and  the  Dordogne  ; 
nearly  due  east  of  Bordeaux. 

7.  The  Table  places  another  Condate  in  the 
country  of  the  Gabali,  west  of  the  Cevenna,  and  on 
the  road  from  Anderitum  [Anderitum]  to  Reves- 
sium.  The  site  is  uncertain  ; but  we  may  certainly 
assume  that  it  was  on  the  Elaver  (^AUier),  which  is 
crossed  on  the  road  between  Anderitum  and  Re- 
vessium. 

8.  The  Table  places  a Condate  between  Etanna 
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( Yenne),  on  the  Rhone,  and  Geneva.  The  site  is 
supposed  to  be  Seissel,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sier 
and  the  Rhone,  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges, 
and  the  Provincia  or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  [G.  L.] 
CONDATE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  twice  in  the 
Itinerary ; firstly,  as  being  1 8 miles  from  Mancu- 
nium  (Manchester),  and  20  from  Deva  (Chester)', 
secondly,  as  18  miles  from  Mancunium,  and  18 
from  Mediolanum.  A good  measure  of  the  circuitous 
character  of  the  lines  of  the  Itinerary  is  to  be  found 
in  the  comparison  of  "these  two  notices.  The  Medio- 
lanum, which  in  the  tenth  Itinerary  is  simply 
eighteen  miles  from  Condate,  in  the  second  stands 
thus  : Condate — Deva  M.  P.  xx.  ; Bovio  M.  P. 
X. ; Mediolano  M.  P.  XX.  With  these  numbers, 
assuming  their  absolute  correctness,  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  fix  the  locality  of  Condate,  if  that  of 
Mediolanum  were  certain.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
the  case.  Cowgleton,  in  Cheshire,  on  the  strength 
of  the  partial  similarity  of  name,  has  been  claimed 
as  the  representative  of  Condate;  and — with  the 
assumption  that  Mediolanum  = Drayton  in  Shrop- 
shire — Northwich,  on  the  strength  of  the  locality. 
This  latter  view  is  Horsley’s.  The  present  writer 
favours  a notion  of  Dr.  Tilsted’s  that  Condate,  name 
for  name,  is  Kinderton,  near  Middlewich.  [R.G.L,  j 
CONDATOMAGUS,  another  example  of  a name 
Condate,  with  the  addition  of  mag,  a common 
Gallic  ending.  The  Table  places  Condatomagus  be- 
tween Segodunum  or  Ruteni  (Rodez)  and  Luteva 
(Lodeve),  which  was  within  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia or  Gallia  Narbonensis.  The  site  cannot  be 
ascertained,  but  we  may  assume  that  it  is  on  some 
of  the  rivers  that  are  crossed  on  the  road  from  Rodez 
to  Lodeve.  [G.  L.] 

CONDERATES,  are  only  known  from  a Roman 
inscription,  which  records  that  the  boatmen  (nautae) 
of  the  Sadne  and  the  Loire,  and  also  the  boatmen 
of  the  Arconee  and  the  Conderates,  dedicated  a 
funeral  monument  to  the  memory  of  their  patron 
Tauricius  Florens.  The  inscription  is  as  foHows : 
D.  M.  Tauricio  . Florenti  Taurici . Tauriciani  filio 
Veneto  . allectori . Galliae  patrono  nautarum  Arari- 
corum  et  Legyricor.  Item  Areccaroram  et  Conde- 
ratium  . Provinciae  Galliae.  Their  position  is  repre- 
sented by  Condrieu  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhone, 
about  ten  miles  below  Vienne.  Condrieu  is  still  a 
small  port  on  the  Rhone,  partly  inhabited  by  people 
well  skilled  in  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  by 
carpenters  who  build  boats.  “ Allector  ” is  ex- 
plained by  Muratori  to  be  “ tributorum  susceptor,” 
a tax-collector.  Forcellini  has  an  article  on  the 
word. 

The  name  Conderates  implies  a place  Conderate, 
or  something  like  it ; and  this  is  another  example  of 
the  element  Cond  in  Gallic  names.  [Condate.] 
(Walckenaer,  Geog.,  <fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  337.)  [G.  L.] 

CONDERCUM,  in  Britain.  The  station  of  the 
first  wing  of  the  Asti,  according  to  the  Notitia. 
Generally  identified  as  the  Benwell  Hill  in  North- 
umberland. [R.  G.L] 

CONDIVICNUM,  or  (KovbioviyKov)  CONDI- 
VINCUM,  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  8),  was  the 
name  of  the  capital  of  the  Nannetes  or  Namnetes,  a 
Celtic  people  on  the  lower  Loire,  and  on  the  north 
side.  The  name  appears  to  be  compounded  of  the 
Celtic  word  Cond  and  another  name.  The  town  of 
Nantes  represents  Condivicnum.  the  old  town  of 
Nantes  was  nearly  comprised  in  tht  angle  formed  by 
the  junction  of  the  Erdre  with  the  Loire.  Condi- 
vicnum was  known  to  the  Romans  at  an  early  period 
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Among  several  Roman  inscriptions  found  there,  one, 
if  it  is  rightly  copied,  contains  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Tib.  Claudius  Caesar;  and  another  contains 
tlie  name  of  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Ger- 
manicus.  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii,  9)  built  ships  on  the 
Loire  for  his  war  with  the  Veneti ; and  if  there  was 
a town  on  the  site  of  Nantes  in  his  time,  his  ships 
passed  it  in  their  way  down  the  Loire.  There  was 
a Roman  road  from  Limonum  (^Poitiers')  to  Nantes^ 
which  in  the  Table  is  named  Portu  Namnetu.  There 
was  also  a road  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire 
from  Juliomagus  (^Angers')  to  Nantes.  A Roman 
road  ran  from  Nantes  NW.  through  Dariorigum 
( Vannes')  to  Gesocribate  {Brest').  All  these  routes 
determine  the  position  of  the  Portus  Namnetum,  and 
show  that  it  was  of  importance.  Parts  of  the  Ro- 
man road  between  Nantes  and  Varmes  are  said  to  be 
well  preserved.  [G.  L.J 

CONDOCHATES  (KovZox^r7]s,  Arrian,  Indie. 
4;  Plin.  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges,  and  was,  according  to  Pliny,  navigable. 
Modern  geographers  are  agreed  that  it  is  now  repre- 
sented by  the  Gunduk.  [V.] 

CONDRU'SI.  The  Condrusi  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G.  ii.  4)  with  other  tribes,  as  called  by 
the  general  name  of  German!.  They  were  within 
the  limits  of  the  Belgae  of  Caesar,  and  joined  the 
great  Belgic  confederation  to  oppose  the  Roman  pro- 
consul  (b.  c.  57).  The  Condrusi  and  Ebm'ones 
were  dependent  on  the  Treviri  {B.  G.  iv.  6.)  The 
chief  part  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones  was 
between  the  Mosa  {Maas)  and  the  Rhine,  and  their 
neighbours  on  the  north  were  the  Menapii.  The 
Segni  and  Condrusi  were  between  the  Eburones  and 
Treviri.  Their  position  is  therefore  fixed.  A docu- 
ment of  the  middle  ages  places  the  Comitatus  Con- 
drustus,  or  Condorustus,  between  the  Arduennenses 
and  the  Ripuarii;  and  the  Ripuarii  were  on  the 
Rhine.  There  is  a district  in  the  Pays  de  Liege 
still  called  Condroz  or  Condrost,  east  of  the  Maas. 
D’Anville  states  that  the  archdeaconry  of  Condroz, 
in  the  bishopric  of  Liege,  is  “ along  the  Maas,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Ovrthe”  which  is  not  quite  clear. 
Walckenaer  makes  the  Condrusi  extend  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Maas  from  Liege  to  Dinant.  Huy,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Maas,  about  half  way  between 
Liege  and  Namur,  is  the  chief  place  in  Condroz. 

CONDYLON,  in  Thessaly,  is  mentioned  by  Livy 
as  one  of  the  four  fortresses  which  defended  Tempe. 
(Liv.  xliv.  6.)  It  was  also  called  Gonno-Condylon, 
and  was  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Perrhaebi.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  25.)  Leake  places  it  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Peneus  between  Balamut  and  the  ascent  to  Rdpsani. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  397.) 

CONEMBRTCA  {Leynas,  S.  of  Coimbra),  a city 
of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bra- 
cara.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  421 ; Plin.  iv.  35 ; Phleg.  Trail. 
de  Longaev.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

CONFLUENTES  {Coblenz),  a town  in  Gallia, 
at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  Mosel,  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Suetonius.  [Ambiatinus.]  Ammianus 
(xvi.  3)  describes  it  as  a place  “ ubi  amnis  Mosella 
confunditur  Rheno.”  This  description  and  the 
identity  of  the  name  prove  the  position  of  Con- 
fluentes ; but  it  is  said  that  there  is  not  a trace  of 
Roman  remains  on  the  spot.  The  Antonine  Itin., 
the  Table,  and  the  Notitia  also  mention  the  place, 
which  must  have  been  an  important  position  on  the 
Rhenish  frontier. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  Confluentes  under  any 
name ; nor  does  he  mention  the  Mosel,  unless  he 
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means  this  river  by  the  words  “ ad  confluentem 
Mosae  et  Rheni  ” {B.  G.  iv.  1 5)  ; and  that  he  does 
mean  the  junction  of  the  Mosel  and  Rhine  seems  to 
be  quite  clear  from  the  narrative  of  his  attack  on 
the  Germans  and  their  defeat.  Confluentes  was  in 
the  territory  of  the  Treviri,  as  we  may  collect  from 
Caesar ; and  a middle  age  authority,  quoted  by  D’An- 
ville, says  “ Cophelince  urbs,  Treviricae  civitatis 
archiepiscopi.” 

The  term  “ confluentes  ” was  used  by  the  Romans 
to  express  the  junction  of  two  rivers,  as  in  Livy 
(iv.  17). 

There  is  a Coblenz  in  Switzerland  in  the  canton 
of  Aargau,  at  the  junction  of  the  Aar  and  the 
Rhine.  It  is  said  that  many  Roman  antiquities 
have  been  found  here ; and  we  may  infer  that  the 
Roman  name  of  the  place  was  Confluentes.  [G.  L.] 
CONGAVATA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  the  station  of  the  Second  Cohort  of  the 
Lergi.  Generally  identified  with  Stanwix  in  Cum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

CO'NGEDUS  {Codes),  a tributary  of  the  Iberus, 
near  Bil  bills,  mentioned  by  Martial  {Epig.  i. 
50).  [P.  S.] 

CONGUSTUS  (Ko'77ot;o-T05),  a place  in  Galatia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  4),  and  apparently  the 
Congusso  of  the  Table,  which  it  places  on  a road 
from  Amorium  to  Salaberina.  _ [G.L.] 

CONIACI.  [CoLCHi  Indiae.] 

CONPACI,  CONISCI.  [Cantabria.] 

CO'NII  or  CUNEI  {Kovt/eoi,  Appian,  Hisp.  57  ; 
Kdvioi,  Polyb.  x.  7.  § 5),  a people  in  the  S.  of  Lusi- 
tania, W.  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  of  Baetica, 
with  a capital  city  called  Conistorgis  or  Conistorsis. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141.)  They  may  perhaps  be  iden- 
tified with  the  Kvpifffioi,  whom  Herodotus  makes 
the  westernmost  people  of  the  whole  earth  (ii.  33, 
iv.  49).  They  dwelt  in  that  part  of  Lusitania 
which  the  Romans  called  Cuneus,  a name  appro- 
priate to  the  shape  of  the  land,  and  thus  furnishing 
one  of  the  many  examples  in  which  the  etymological 
significance  of  a name  coincides  accidentally  with  its 
historical  usage.  [E*  S.] 

CONISTORGIS,  CONISTORSIS.  [Conti.] 
CONNI,  in  Phrygia  Magna,  is  placed  by  the 
Table  between  Eucarpia  and  Nacolea,  32  miles  from 
Eucaiq)ia  and  40  from  Nacolea.  Pliny  (v.  32) 
means  this  place  when  he  speaks  of  Conium,  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  has  it  Conna.  Harduin  observes  on 
the  passage  of  Pliny  (v.  32)  that  the  old  reading  was 
Iconium.  Under  the  Byzantine  empire  Conna  was 
called  Cone,  and  was  a bishopric  of  Phrygia  Salutaris, 
of  which  Synnada  was  the  metropolis.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  fix  the  position  of  this  place  from  the  Table  and 
from  Ptolemy.  Leake  supposes  that  Conni  may  be 
“ not  far  to  the  southward  of  Altun  Tash,  near  where 
the  roads  to  Altun  Tash,  both  from  Karahissdr  and 
from  Sandukli,  cross  the  ancient  road.”  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  166.)  Altun  Tash  is  a little  north  of  39° 
N.  lat.,  and  due  south  of  Kutahiyah.  [G.  L.] 
CONOTE,  afterwards  ARSI'NOE  {Kwvdm-n  : 
Eth.  Kcovcairevs,  KooPwiriTTfS,  Kcifpunaios ; ’Apaivdi] : 
Eth.  'hpaivoirris,  ’Apaivoevs  : AngheloJcastro),  a 
town  of  Aetolia.  near  the  eastern  bank  of  theAchelous, 
and  20  stadia  from  the  ford  of  this  river.  It  was 
only  a village,  till  it  was  enlarged  by  Arsinoe,  the 
■wife  and  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Polybius, 
in  his  history  of  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220 — 217), 
calls  it  Conope,  though  elsewhere  he  calls  it  Arsinoe 
or  Arsinoia  (’Apcripoia).  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
under  the  name  of  Arsinoe.  Near  this  town  the 
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river  Cyathus  flowed  into  the  Achelous  from  the 
lake  Hyria,  which  is  also  called  Conope  by  Anto- 
ninus Liberalis.  (Strab.  p.  460 ; Pol.  iv.  64,  v.  6, 
7,  13,  ix.  45,  XXX.  14 ; Cic.  a Pis.  37  ; Antonin. 
Lib.  12  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.  p.  152.)  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

CONOPEIUM  (Koj/wTretov  or  Kovwiriov').  East 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys,  Arrian  (p.  16)  mentions 
a marsh  and  port  Naustathmus,  90  stadia  from 
the  Halys,  or  120  according  to  Marcian.  Fifty 
stadia  further  along  the  coast  Airian  places  Cono- 
peium,  a marsh.  The  site  seems  to  be  Koumjaas, 
on  the  coast  SE.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Halys  or  Kizil 
Irmak.  Hamilton  (^Researches,  vol.  i.  p.  293) 
makes  Conopeium  1 6 miles  from  Amisus  (Samsun'), 
which  is  to  the  south,  and  about  5 miles  from 
Naustathmus,  which  is  to  the  north.  [G.  L.] 

CONO'VIUM,  in  Britain,  one  of  the  four  places  of 
the  eleventh  Itinerary,  Segovium,  Varis,  and  Deva 
being  the  other  three : probably  Conway.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CONSA'BRUM.  [Carpetani.] 

CONSE'NTIA  (KwvtrevTto,  Appian;  KtaacPTia, 
Strab.;  Kovaevria,  Ptol. : Eth.  Consentinus:  Co- 
senza),  an  inland  city  of  Bruttium,  situated  on  a 
hill  rising  above  the  valley  of  the  Crathis,  near  the 
sources  of  that  river.  Strabo  calls  it  the  metropolis 
of  the  Bruttians  (vi.  p.  256);  audit  appears  to  have 
been  from  an  early  period  the  most  considerable 
town  belonging  to  that  people,  as  distinguished  from 
the  Greek  cities  on  the  coast.  It  first  appears  in 
history  during  the  expedition  of  Alexander,  king  of 
Epeirus,  and  Livy  mentions  it  among  the  places 
taken  by  that  monarch;  but  this  seems  to  be  a 
mistake,  as  it  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  place  near  Pan- 
dosia,  in  the  same  part  of  Bruttium:  after  that 
event  his  mutilated  remains  were  sent  to  Consentia, 
and  interred  there.  (Liv.  viii.  24.)  During  the 
Second  Punic  War,  Consentia  at  first  held  aloof  from 
the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  when  they  espoused  the 
alliance  of  Hannibal ; but  it  was  soon  after  reduced 
by  the  Carthaginian  general  Himilco.  (Id.xxiii.  30.) 
Three  years  later  (b.c.  213)  the  Consentini  are 
mentioned  as  returning  to  the  Roman  alliance ; but 
notwithstanding  this  statement,  we  find  them  again 
appearing  among  the  cities  hostile  to  Rome,  and  it 
was  not  till  b.c.  204  that  Consentia,  together  with 
Pandosia  and  Clampetia,  was  reduced  or  compelled 
to  submit.  (Liv.  xxv.  1,  xxviii.  11,  xxix.  38, 
XXX.  19;  Appian,  Annih.  56.)  Appian  calls  it  at 
this  time  a large  city : it  appears  to  have  been  less 
severely  treated  than  most  of  the  Bruttiau  towns, 
and  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance.  Lucilius 
alludes  to  the  Consentini  as  possessing  superior  re- 
finement to  the  rest  of  the  Bruttians,  and  more  on 
a par  with  the  Sicilians  and  Tarentines.  (Lucil.  ap. 
Cic.  de  Fin.  i.  3.)  It  is  mentioned  as  a town  of ' 
importance  during  the  war  of  Spartacus  (Oros.v.24), 
and  in  b.  c.  40  it  was  besieged  for  some  time  by 
Sextus  Pompeius,  but  without  success,  (Appian, 
B.  C.  V.  56,  58.)  Under  Augustus  it  received  a 
body  of  colonists,  and  continued  to  enjoy  municipal 
rights  under  the  Roman  empire,  but  did  not  rank  as 
a colony.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 74; 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  209.)  Its  territory  was  noted  for  its 
apple-trees,  which  bore  fruit  twice  a year.  (Van*. 
R.  R.  i.  7.  § 6.)  Towards  the  close  of  the  Roman 
empire,  Consentia  is  again  mentioned  in  history  as 
the  scene  of  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  made  it 
his  head-quarters,  while  planning  a descent  upon 
Sicily,  a few  months  only  after  the  capture  of  Rome, 
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A.  D.  410.  He  was  buried  in  the  bed  of  a little  river 
or  torrent,  which  falls  into  the  Crathis,  just  below 
Consentia.  This  is  now  called  the  Bmento : the 
ancient  name  is  variously  written  Basentus,  Basen- 
tius,  and  by  Jornandes  Basentinus.  (Jomand. 
R.  Get.  30;  P.  Diac.  Hist.  Miscell.  xiii.  p.  535.) 
Consentia  continued  to  be  a place  of  importance 
through  the  middle  ages:  and  the  modem  city  of 
Cosenza  is  still  the  capital  of  the  province  of  (7a  > 
labria  Citra. 

Consentia  stood  on  the  line  of  the  high  road  which 
led  through  Bruttium  from  Muranum,  in  Lucania, 
to  Rhegium.  The  Itinerary  places  it  49  M.  P.  from 
Muranum,  and  57  from  Vibo  Valentia : and  these 
distances  are  confirmed  by  a remarkable  inscription, 
found  at  Polla  (the  ancient  Forum  Popillii),  in 
which,  as  well  as  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  the  name  is 
written  Cosentia.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  110;  Orell.  Inscr. 
3308;  Mommsen, //iscr.  A^eap.  6276.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSILFNUM  or  COSILTNUM,  a town  of  Lu- 
cania, mentioned  only  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum,  which 
enumerates  it  among  the  Praefecturae  of  that  pro- 
vince (p.  209),  and  by  Cassiodoms  ( Varr.  viii.  33), 
who  calls  it  “ antiquissima  civitas.”  We  leam  from 
the  latter  that  a great  fair  was  held  every  year  in  a 
suburb  of  the  town,  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of 
Marcilianum.  This  is  in  all  probability  the  same 
place  called  in  the  Itinerary  Marcelliana  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  1 10),  and  a local  antiquary  has  pointed  out  a spot 
still  called  Marciliana,  between  La  Sola  and  Padula, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Tanagro,  where  there  is  a re- 
markable fountain,  corresponding  to  one  mentioned 
by  Cassiodoms.  The  situation  of  Consilinum  is  said 
to*  be  indicated  by  some  mins  on  a hill  near  Padula. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  405 — 409.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONSORANI,  enumerated  by  Pliny  (iv.  19) 
among  the  peoples  of  Aquitania.  He  mentions  them 
between  the  Taraates  and  Ausci.  In  another  place, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Narbonensis  Provincia 
(iii.  4),  he  says,  “ In  ora  regio  Sardonum,  intusque 
Consuaranomm.”  The  Consorani  seem  to  have 
occupied  the  country  called  Conserans  or  Couserans, 
at  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  Bigorre  and 
Foix.  The  names  Consoranni  and  Consuarani  appear 
to  be  the  same,  and  yet  Pliny  assigns  one  people  to 
Aquitania,  and  the  other  to  Narbonensis.  The  con- 
clusion is,  that,  according  to  the  divisions  of  Pliny’s 
time,  part  of  the  Consorani  were  within  Aquitania, 
and  part  within  Narbonensis.  We  have  an  instance 
like  this  in  the  case  of  the  Ruteni,  who  in  Caesar’s 
time  were  divided  into  Ruteni  Provinciales  in  the 
Provincia,  and  Ruteni  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia. It  is  probable  that  before  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus all  the  Consorani  were  in  the  Narbonensis. 
The  modern  St.  Lizier,  in  the  department  of  Arriege, 
was  within  the  limits  of  the  Consorani.  [G.  L.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  or  CONSTANTFNA  (Kc^v- 
(TTavTia,  Hier.  p.  714;  Kuparavripa,  Suid.,  Steph. 

B.  s.  v.  Nicephoriuni',  Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  13;  Amm. 
Marc,  xviii.  7 ),  a town  of  some  importance  in  Mes<^ 
potamia,  on  the  road  between  Nisibis  and  Carrhae, 
at  no  distance  from  Edessa,  which,  after  his  depar- 
ture from  Nisibis,  was  the  residence  of  the  Dux  Me- 
sopotamiae  till  the  foundation  of  Dara  (Procop.  de 
Aed.  ii.  5).  There  is  considerable  variation  in  dif- 
ferent authors  in  the  way  in  which  the  name  of  this 
town  is  written.  Stephanus  B calls  it  Constantina, 
and  states  that  it  was  another  name  for  Nicepho- 
rium;  Suidas,  Constantina  and  Constanteia,  which 
latter  form  occurs  also  in  the  Itinerary  of  Hierocles. 
In  the  Excerpt.  Procop.  ap.  Photium,  it  is  called 
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Constantia ; so  also  in  the  Notit.  Imp.  Roman,  under 
the  Dux  Mesopotamiae.  Evagrius  E.  i.)  en- 
titles Sophronius  KoivaravTivaiwv  ’’E.-KicrKdirov^  and 
in  the  list  of  the  bishops  who  subscribed  the  Council 
of  Chalcedon,  he  is  called  Bishop  of  Constantinopolis 
in  the  province  of  Osrhoene.  It  appears  to  have  borne 
other  names,  as  Antoninopolis  and  Maximianopolis, 
in  the  fourth  century,  to  have  been  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake,  but  to  have  been  rebuilt  by  Con- 
stantinus.  (Chron.  Edess.  ap.  Asseman.  Bihl.  Or.  i. 
p,  395;  Malala,  Chrm.-sM.  p.  312.)  [V.] 

CONSTA'NTIA  (^Coutances)^  a place  in  the  NW. 
of  Gallia,  which  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  calls  Castra 
Constantia.  In  the  Notitia  the  Civitas  Constantia 
is  mentioned  as  being  in  Lugdunensis  Secunda.  A 
local  tradition  assigns  the  foundation  of  this  place 
to  Constantins  Chlonis,  the  father  of  Constantine. 
Ammianus  says  that  the  Sequana  (Seine)  enters  the 
sea  near  Constantia;  but  his  geography  of  Gallia  is 
very  inexact.  The  name  of  the  Pagus  Constantinus 
is  the  origin  of  the  name  Cotantin,  which  in  the 
ante-revolutionary  geography  of  France  designated 
the  peninsula  in  which  Coutances  is  situated.  [G.L.] 
CONSTA'NTIA  CYPRI.  [Salamis.] 
CONSTA'NTIA  PHOENICIAE.  [Antara- 

DUS.] 

CONST  ANTIA'NA  (KovtTTovTtavd : Kostendsje), 
a town  in  Moesia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  south- 
east of  Istropolis.  (Procop.  Be  Aedif.  iv.  11.  p.  307 ; 
Hierocl.  p.  637.)  [L.  S.] 

CONSTANTI'NA.  [Cirta.] 

CONST  ANTINO'POLIS,  the  capital  of  the  Lower 
Empire,  and  ffunded  by  Constantine  the  Great  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzantium. 

I.  History  of  Byzantium. 

Byzantium  (^v^dvriov.  Eth.  Bv^dvrios,  Byzan- 
tius:  Adj.Bv^aPTiaK6s,  Bv^avrids,  Bv^avrls,  Bv^av- 
riav6s,  Bv(avT€Lav6s).  The  foundation  of  this  city 
was  ascribed  to  the  Megarians  in  b.c.  667,  a few 
years  later  than  its  neighbour  Chalcedon  (Euseb. 
Chron. Clinton,  F.H.  vol.  i.  p.  194)  on  the  site 
of  a town  called  Lygos  (Plin.  iv.  18  ; Anson.  Clar. 
Urh.  13.).  In  b.c.  628  a second  colony  was  sent 
out  from  Megaris  under  Zeuxippus.  (Lydus  de  Mag. 
Rom.  iii.  70  ; Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  208.)  The 
transmission  of  the  worship  of  Hera  (whose  temple 
both  here  and  at  Argos  "was  on  the  citadel),  and  the 
traditions  concerning  lo  confirm  the  general  asser- 
tion of  Hesychius  of  Miletus  that  the  Argives  had 
a share  in  the  foundation  of  the  city.  (Muller,  Dor. 
vol.  i.  p.  133.  trans.)  Byzantium  was  situated  at 
the  apex  of  the  triangle  which  faces  the  shores  of 
Asia,  and  meets  the  waters  of  the  Thracian  Bosporus. 
The  oracle  of  Apollo  which  commanded  the  colonists 
to  build  their  new  city  opposite  to  the  “ land  of  the 
blind,”  alluding  to  the  superiority  of  the  site  of  By- 
zantium to  that  of  Chalcedon  (Herod,  iv.  144 ; Strab. 
vii.  p.  320  ; Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63)  did  not  compromise 
the  infallibility  of  the  Pythoness  by  its  advice.  Few 
cities  could  boast  so  magnificent  a position : com- 
manding the  two  opposite  shores  of  feurope  and  Asia, 
it  united  the  advantages  of  security  and  great  faci- 
lities for  trade,  with  the  choicest  gifts  of  nature,  and 
the  most  strikingly  picturesque  scenery.  (Polyb.  iv. 
39  ; Zosim.  ii.  30.)  On  the  S.  it  was  bathed  by 
the  waters  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  N.  by  those  of 
the  Golden  Horn  (rh  Kepas).  The  river  Lycus 
poured  into  this  arm  of  the  Bosporus  a perpetual 
stream  of  fresh  water,  which  cleansed  the  bottom, 
and  afforded  a retreat  for  the  periodical  shoals  of  fish, 
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especially  of  the  Pelamys  kind,  which  come  down 
from  the  Palus  Maeotis,  and  round  by  the  E.  and  S. 
coast  of  the  Euxine  into  the  channel  (Strab.  1.  c.). 
This  fishery  employed  and  supported  a large  number 
of  the  poorer  class  of  freemen.  (Arist.  Fol.  iv.  4. 
§ 1.)  The  fish  was  salted  and  became  an  article  of 
considerable  traffic,  and  the  harbour  obtained  its 
epithet  of  golden  from  the  riches  derived  from  this 
source.  (Plin.  ix.  20.)  The  port,  which  is  about 
7 miles  in  length,  was  both  secure  and  capacious ; 
and  as  the  tide  is  scarcely  felt,  the  constant  depth 
of  the  water  allowed  vessels  to  land  their  goods  con- 
veniently, as  the  largest  ships  might  rest  their  heads 
against  the  houses,  while  their  sterns  float  in  the 
water.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  i.  5.)  As  the  key  of  the 
Euxine  and  the  Aegean  no  vessel  could  pass  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other  without  the  leave  of  the 
people  of  Byzantium,  who  gained  a considerable 
revenue  from  the  duties  they  levied  on  the  corn-ships 
which  passed  in  and  out  from  the  Euxine.  (Polyb. 
iv.  38.) 

In  the  reign  of  Dareius  Hystaspis,  Byzantium  was 
taken  by  Otanes,  general  of  the  forces  on  the  coast 
of  Thrace.  (Herod,  v.  26.)  Afterwards,  it  sided 
with  the  lonians  in  their  revolt  (Herod,  v.  103),  but 
on  the  arrival  of  the  Phoenician  fleet  the  inhabitants, 
without  even  waiting  for  it,  fled  to  Mesambria. 
(Herod,  vi.  33.)  Pausanias,  after  the  battle  of  Pla- 
taea,  wrested  it  from  the  Medes.  (Thuc.  i.  94.) 
And  hence  Justin  (ix.  1.  § 3)  calls  him  the  founder 
of  Byzantium.  After  an  interval  of  7 years  Cimon 
obtained  it  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xi.  60  ; Plut. 
dm.  5;  Thuc.  i.  131.)  In  440,  the  Byzantines 
joined  the  Samians  and  revolted  from  Athens,  but 
afterwards  submitted.  (Thuc.  i.  117.)  In  41 6,  in 
common  with  the  Chalcedonians,  they  made  an  ex- 
pedition into  Bithynia,  and  perpetrated  great  cruel- 
ties. (Diod.  xii.  82.)  In  408,  Byzantium  was  be- 
sieged by  the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  under  Al- 
cibiades,  a wall  of  circumvallation  was  drawn  around 
it,  and  various  attacks  made  by  missiles  and  batter- 
ing engines.  These  had  no  effect  upon  the  Lacedae- 
monian garrison ; but  when  the  blockade  was  strictly 
kept  up,  and  the  population  were  dying  of  hunger, 
in  the  absence  of  Clearchus  the  Spartan  commander, 
Cydon  and  a Byzantine  party  opened  the  gates  by 
night  a,nd  admitted  the  Athenians  into  the  wide 
inner  square  called  the  Thrakion.  favourable  terms 
were  granted  to  the  town,  which  was  replaced  in  its 
condition  of  a dependent  ally  upon  Athens.  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  3.  § 15 — 22  ; Diod.  xiii.  67  ; Plut.  Alcib. 
31 ; Frontin.  iii.  2.  § 3 ; Polyaen.  i.  48.  § 2.)  In 
405,  after  the  battle  of  Aegos-Potami,  Lysander  re- 
captured Byzantium,  and  placed  Sthenelaus  there  as 
“ harmost”  with  a garrison  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  § 2.). 
It  was  under  the  power  of  the  Lacedaemonians  when 
the  Ten  Thousand  made  their  retreat ; in  conse- 
quence of  the  fraud  and  harsh  dealing  of  the  Ad- 
miral Anaxibius,  the  soldiers  were  exasperated,  be- 
came masters  of  the  town,  and  Byzantium  would 
have  been  sacked  had  it  not  been  for  the  energy  and 
eloquence  of  Xenophon.  (Anah.  vii.  i.  §§  5 — 32.) 
In  390,  Thrasybulus  changed  the  government  of 
Byzantium,  which  was  already  in  alliance  with 
Athens,  from  an  oligarchy  into  a democracy,  and 
sold  the  tenths  of  the  merchant  vessels  sailing  out 
of  the  Euxine.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  8.  §§  25 — 27.)  In 
363,  Epaminondas  visited  Byzantium,  drove  off 
Laches  with  the  Athenian  squadron,  and  prevailed 
upon  several  of  the  allies  of  Athens  to  declare  in  his 
favour.  (Isocr.  Oral.  v.  Philip.  53;  Diod.  xv.  79.) 
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In  356,  Byzantium,  along  with  Khodes  and  Chios, 
united  with  the  newly-flourishing  commonwealth  of 
Cos,  and  Mausolus  king  of  Caria,  in  an  endeavour  to 
throw  off*  the  Athenian  dominion:  an  engagement 
which  was  to  have  taken  place  by  sea,  was  prevented 
by  a storm.  (Diod.  xvi.  21.)  In  340,  the  Athenians, 
urged  on  by  Demosthenes,  sent  succours  to  Byzan- 
tium, which  was  besieged  by  Philip;  the  combined 
fleet  under  the  command  of  Chares  met  Amyntas 
and  the  Macedonian  ships,  and  were  defeated.  In 
the  following  year  Chares  was  superseded  by  Pho- 
cion,  when  the  Athenians  behaved  with  such  mode- 
ration to  their  allies,  and  showed  so  much  courage 
against  the  besiegers,  that  Philip  was  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvi.  77  ; Plut.  Phoc.  14.) 
During  this  memorable  attack,  on  a dark  night  when 
the  Macedonians  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  upon 
the  town,  a light  appeared  in  the  heavens  and  re- 
vealed to  the  inhabitants  their  danger.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Boairopos',  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.l^h.')  Hesy- 
chius  the  Milesian,  who  tells  the  same  story,  adds 
that  an  image  in  honour  of  this  interference  was 
erected  to  Torch-bearing  Hecate.  The  crescent,  which 
is  found  on  Byzantine  coins  (Mionnet,  i)escr.  des  Med. 
vol.  i,  p 378),  and  which  was  adopted  by  the  Turks 
as  their  device  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople 
(comp.  Von  Hammer,  Gesch.  der  Osman,  vol.  i.  p. 
93)  is  supposed  to  commemorate  the  portent.  This 
repulse  to  the  successful  career  of  Philip  was  one  of 
the  proudest  feats  of  the  great  orator,  and  in  his 
speech  upon  the  crown  Demosthenes  often  recurs  to 
it.  The  Byzantines,  in  gratitude  for  the  valuable 
assistance  they  had  received,  decreed  to  the  Athenians 
the  right  of  isopolity,  the  extraordinary  privilege  of 
precedence  at  games  and  public  ceremonies,  with 
exemption  from  compulsory  “ liturgies.”  The  decree, 
which  with  all  the  original  Dorisms  is  preserved  in 
Demosthenes  (c?e  Cor.  p.  255),  directed  that  in  per- 
petual memory  of  the  benefit,  3 statues  each  16 
cubits  high,  representing  the  people  of  Byzantium 
and  Perinthus  crowning  the  Athenians,  should  be 
placed  in  a public  part  of  the  city. 

The  Byzantines  were  afterwards  engaged  in  per- 
petual warfare  with  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  and 
were  unable  to  keep  them  off  either  by  resistance  or 
tribute.  To  crowm  the  other  evils  of  war,  their  har- 
vests were  either  carried  off  or  destroyed  by  the 
enemy,  till,  in  279,  they  agreed  to  pay  the  Gauls  a 
yearly  tribute  of  3000,  5000,  and  10,000  pieces  of 
gold,  and  at  last  the  large  sum  of  80  talents,  on  con- 
dition that  their  lands  should  not  be  ravaged.  (Po- 
lyb.  iv.  46 ; Liv  xxxviii.  1 6 ; Bbckh,  Econ.  of  Athens, 
p.  595,  trans.)  Their  sufferings  in  this  respect 
compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to  many  extraor- 
dinary measures  for  procuring  money,  and  finally  to 
the  imposition  of  the  transit  duties  which  involved 
them  in  the  war  with  Rhodes.  Still,  during  this 
time,  while  suffering  the  penalty  of  Tantalus  (Polyb. 
1.  c.),  they  enjoyed  municipal  independence.  (Diod. 
xix.  77.)  In  this  war  Byzantium  was  supported  by 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamus.  Prusias,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  was  a partizan  of  Rhodes,  and  the  Byzantines 
endeavoured  to  set  up  Tiboetes,  an  uncle  of  Prusias, 
as  rival  for  his  throne.  Prusias  seized  on  their 
Asiatic  possessions,  while  the  Thracians  pressed  hard 
upon  them  on  the  European  side;  and  in  219  a 
peace,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Gallo-Grecian 
king  C a varus,  was  concluded  on  very  unfavourable 
terms  for  Byzantium.  (Polyb.  iv.  46 — 52.)  While 
Rome  was  contending  against  the  pseudo- Philip  of 
Macedon,  Antiochus,  and  Mithridates,  it  granted  to 
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Byzantium,  for  good  services  rendered  on  the  occasion, 
the  rank  of  a free  and  confederate  city.  Disputes 
arose,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  Rome,  which  re- 
sulted in  a decree,  proposed  by  Clodius,  and  put  in 
force  by  Piso,  who  exhibited  himself  rather  as  a con- 
queror than  an  ally  and  magistrate.  (Cic.  de  Prov. 
Consul.  2 — 4;  T&c.  Ann.  xii.  62.)  It  appears  that 
Claudius  remitted  the  tribute  Byzantium  had  to  pay, 
for  five  years,  in  consequence  of  the  losses  of  the 
Thracian  war  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  63),  and  that  Ves- 
pasian stripped  it  of  its  privileges,  and  reduced  it  to 
the  condition  of  a Roman  province.  (Suet.  Vesp.  8.) 
In  the  civil  wars  between  Severus  and  Pescennius 
Niger,  Byzantium  took  the  part  of  the  latter,  and, 
after  a resistance  of  three  years,  was  taken  in  196. 
Severus  treated  the  inhabitants  with  his  usual  in- 
difference to  human  life  or  suffering.  The  famous 
walls  of  massive  square  stones,  so  well  fastened  to- 
gether by  iron  bolts  that  the  whole  seemed  to  be  one 
block,  were  levelled  with  the  earth.  The  soldiers 
and  magistrates  were  put  to  death,  the  property  of 
the  citizens  confiscated,  and  the  town  itself,  deprived 
of  all  political  existence  (rh  d^iw/xa  rh  ttoAjtikJi/), 
made  over  to  the  Perinthians.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxiv. 
6 — 14;  Herodian,  iii.  1 — 7;  Zosim.  i.  8.)  Severus 
afterwards  relented,  and,  visiting  Byzantium,  embel- 
lished the  town  with  magnificent  baths,  porticoes 
round  the  Hippodrome,  and  other  buildings.  The 
name  of  Augusta  Antonina  was  given  it,  in  honour 
of  Antoninus  Bassianus.  (Suid.  s.  v.  '2,e€r}pos;  Zo- 
sim. ii.  30;  Cedren.  p.  252.)  Caracalla  restored  to 
the  inhabitants  their  rights  and  franchises.  (Spar- 
tian.  Caracall.  1 .)  It  is  remarked  by  Gibbon  {Decl. 
and  Fall,  vol.  i.  p.  205),  that  the  charge  against 
Severus  of  having  deprived  the  Roman  people  of  the 
strongest  bulwark  against  the  barbarians  of  Pontus 
and  Asia,  was  but  too  well  justified  when,  in  the 
succeeding  age,  the  fleets  of  the  Goths  covered  the 
Euxine,  and  passed  through  the  undefended  Bos- 
porus into  the  centre  of  the  Mediterranean.  The 
soldiers  of  Gallienus  massacred  most  of  the  citizens, 
and  not  one  old  family  remained  in  later  times,  ex- 
cept those  who  had  previously  left  the  town.  (Tre- 
bell.  Poll.  Gallien.  6.)  Under  Claudius  II.  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Byzantines  fought  bravely  against  the 
Goths.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Claud.  9.)  In  the  civil  wars 
which  succeeded  the  abdication  of  Diocletian,  the 
fortifications  of  Byzantium  had  been  strengthened : 
Licinius,  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  retired  to 
this  stronghold;  Constantine  pursued  the  siege  so 
vigorously,  by  constructing  mounds  of  an  equal  height 
with  the  ramparts,  and  erecting  towers  upon  their 
foundation,  from  which  the  besieged  were  galled  by 
large  stones  and  darts  hurled  by  engines,  that  the 
town  at  length  surrendered. 

The  constitution  of  Byzantium  was  at  first  royal ; 
though  there  is  some  doubt  about  this,  as  Hesychius 
the  Milesian  calls  Dineus  general  of  the  Byzantines. 
(Muller,  Dor.  vol.  ii.  p.  174,  trans.)  It  afterwards 
became  an  aristocracy, — the  native  inhabitants,  the 
Bithynians,  being  in  precisely  the  same  condition  as 
the  Helots.  (Phylarch.  ap.  Athen.  vi.  p.  271.)  The 
oligarchy  which  succeeded  was,  in  390,  changed  into 
a democracy  by  Thrasybulus  the  Athenian;  and 
equal  privileges  were  at  the  same  time  probably 
granted  to  the  new  citizens,  who,  on  account  of  their 
demands,  had  been  driven  from  the  city  by  the 
ancient  colonists.  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  2.  § 10.)  After 
this  the  democracy  seems  to  have  continued  for  a 
long  time.  (Theopomp.  ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  256.)  In 
the  document  quoted  by  Demosthenes  do  Cor.  1.  c.) 
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the  senate  (i8wA.a)  transfers  a decree  in  its  first  stage 
(^TjTpa)  to  an  individual,  in  order  to  bring  it  before 
an  assembly  of  the  people  (o\lo).  The  ofBce  of 
Hieromnamon  occurs  in  decrees  (Dem.  1.  c.;  Polyb. 
iv.  52)  and  on  coins,  as  also  does  that  of  Archon, 
which  probably  came  in  -with  the  democracy.  From 
the  habit  of  the  townspeople  passing  their  time  in 
the  market-place  and  harbour,  and  the  number  of 
foreign  and  native  traders  who  resorted  to  it,  Byzan- 
tium displayed  the  usual  characteristics  of  a large 
seaport  town.  They  were  an  idle  luxurious  race, 
spending  their  days  in  the  numerous  public-houses, 
where  the  excellent  wine  which  was  furnished  by 
Maronea  and  other  regions,  offered  great  temptations. 
They  not  only  tippled  in  taverns,  but  also  fed  like 
gluttons,  according  to  Diphilus  (op.  Athen.  iv.  p, 
132).  They  devoured  such  quantities  of  young 
tunnies  that  their  whole  frame  became  well  nigh 
glutinous,  and  it  was  thought  they  would  have 
been  absorbed  in  mucilage.  To  sustain  their  va- 
lour, which  took  fright  at  the  sound  of  a trumpet, 
the  general,  Leo  or  Leonidas,  was  obliged  during 
the  siege  of  Philip  of  Macedon  to  allow  cook  shops 
and  canteens  to  be  established  along  the  ramparts. 
(Athen.  x.  p.  442 ; Aelian,  iii.  14;  Muller,  Dor. 
vol.  ii.  p.  411,  trans.)  A democracy  of  such  boon 
companions  was  not,  as  may  be  supposed,  very 
orderly,  and  seems  to  have  acted  upon  the  “ laissez 
faire  ” principle  enounced  by  a certain  Byzantine 
demagogue  who,  when  he  was  asked  what  the  law 
enjoined,  replied,  “ whatever  I please.”  (Sext.  Em- 
pir.  adv.  Rhet.  § 37.) 

Iron  money  was  coined  at  Byzantium  for  the  home 
circulation,  that  the  silver  might  be  used  for  foreign 
trade  and  the  purposes  of  war.  It  was  current  in 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  bore  the  Doric  name  Si- 
dareos  (Aristoph.  Nuh.  250;  Pollux,  vii.  § 106,  ix. 
§ 78;  Hesych.  s.v.\  Bbckh,  Eco«.  A p.  596, 
trans.).  None  of  this  iron  money  is  now  extant.  For 
coins  of  this  city,  see  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  26 ; Easche, 
vol.  i.  p.  1636;  Bandur.  vol.  ii.  p.  456. 

The  dialect  of  the  district  appears  to  have  con- 
tained many  Dorisms.  (Dem.  1.  c.;  Chandler,  In- 
script. Append,  p.  95.) 

The  origin  of  the  Byzantine  church  is  somewhat 
uncertain;  the  modem  Greeks,  in  their  zeal  not  to 
yield  to  the  Latins  the  advantage  of  antiquity,  attri- 
bute its  foundation  to  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew.  It 
is  certain  that  during  the  time  of  Severus  there  were 
many  Christians  at  Byzantium.  (Le  Quien,  Orient. 
Christ,  vol.  i.  pp.  8,  196;  Tertull.  ad  Scapul.  c.  3; 
Le  Beau,  Bos  Emp.  vol.  i.  p.  300.) 

Ancient  Byzantium  was  situated  on  the  first  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which,  rising  one  above  another, 
the  modem  city  stands ; but  its  area  occupied  more 
than  the  first  region  of  the  later  town.  In  all  pro- 
bability it  extended  over  the  three  regions  which  lie 
behind  the  triangular  space  now  filled  by  the  Se- 
raglio. According  to  Dionysius  of  Byzantium,  its 
circumference  was  40  stadia.  (Comp.  Zosim.  ii.  30 ; 
Gyllius,  de  Top.  Const,  i.  2.) 
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II.  Foundation  of  Constantinople. 

It  was  upon  this  gently  sloping  promontory,  which 
serves  as  a connecting  link  between  the  Eastern  and 
the  Western  world,  and  which  nature  has  intended 
for  the  centre  of  a great  monarchy,  that  Constantine, 
after  determining  to  remove  the  seat  of  empire  from 
the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  determined  to  fix  the  city 
which  bore  the  name  of  its  founder.  The  modem 
European,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  (Constanije')  name 
of  the  city,  preserves  the  memory  of  the  first  em- 
peror of  the  East.  The  Turkish  Istanbul  or  Stam- 
bul,  is  a cormption  of  the  Greek  els  r^v  tt6Kiv. 
Like  the  ancient  mistress  of  the  world,  its  foundations 
were  to  be  laid  upon  seven  hills,  and  the  emperor 
called  it  the  New  Rome, — a title  which  he  con- 
firmed by  a law,  engraved  on  a column  of  marble,  in 
a place  called  the  Strategion;  but,  however  much 
his  capital  might  outwardly  resemble  the  elder  Rome, 
it  was  not  permitted  to  bear  the  name  of  the  Eternal 
City. 

The  foundations  of  the  city  were  laid  according  to 
an  Imperial  edict  (Theodos.  Cod.  xiii.  5.  s.  7),  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  Heaven.  On  foot 
with  a lance  in  his  hand,  the  emperor  led  a stately 
procession  which  was  to  mark  the  boundaries  of 
Constantinople.  As  he  did  not  pause,  the  attendants, 
astonished  at  the  enormous  size  of  the  future  capital, 
asked  him  how  far  he  intended  to  advance.  Con- 
stantine replied  “ when  He  that  goes  before  me  shall 
stop.”  (Philostorg.  ii.  9.)  At  a later  period,  the 
honour  of  having  inspired  the  choice  of  a founder 
was  attributed  to  the  Virgin  Mother,  who  became 
the  tutelary  guardian  of  the  city.  Constantinople 
arose,  if  not  a Christian,  certainly  not  a Pagan  city. 
The  ceremonial  of  the  dedication  exhibited  that 
strange  compound  of  religions  of  which  Constantino 
himself  was  a type.  After  a most  splendid  exhibi- 
tion of  chariot  games  in  the  Hippodrome,  the  em  • 
peror  was  carried  in  a magnificent  car  through  the 
most  public  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  in  the  attire  of  some  religious  ceremonial 
with  torches  in  their  hands.  The  emperor  bore  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Fortune  of  the  city  in  his 
hands.  The  rites  of  inauguration  lasted  forty  days, 
though  the  11th  of  May,  A.  d.  330,  is  considered 
as  the  birth-day  of  the  city. 

III.  Extent,  Limits,  and  Population. 

The  walls  of  Constantine  across  the  enlarged 
breadth  of  the  triangle,  were  begun  at  a distance  of 
15  stadia  from  the  old  fortifications,  and  stretching 
from  the  port  to  the  Propontis,  enclosed  five  out  of 
the  seven  hills  upon  which  the  city  stood,  but  were 
not  finished  before  the  reign  of  Constantins.  In 
401,  Arcadius  repaired  these  walls  which  had  fallen 
in  the  earthquake  that  had  taken  place  in  that  year. 
In  413,  during  the  minority  of  Theodosius  II., 
Anthemius,  the  Praetorian  praefect,  razed  the  old 
fortifications  and  built  a new  inclosure  of  walls.  In 
447  this  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  and 
rebuilt  in  three  months  by  the  diligence  of  the 
praefect  Cyrus.  This  double  line  of  strong  and 
lofty  stone  walls  have,  except  on  the  land  side, 
almost  disappeared,  but  in  a dilapidated  state  they 
still  exist,  extending  from  the  port  to  the  sea  of 
Marmora  for  about  4 English  miles,  presenting 
magnificent  and  picturesque  specimens  of  mural 
ruins.  The  wall  was  flanked  at  short  intervals  by 
towers,  mostly  rectangular.  The  extreme  length  of 
the  city  at  this  period,  and  it  never  to  any  great 
extent  exceeded  these  limits,  was  about  3 M.  P., 
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and  the  circuit  rather  less  than  13  M.  P.  The 
Sycae,  or  fig  trees,  formed  the  thirteenth  region  be- 
yond the  harbour,  and  were  much  embellished  by 
Justinian.  The  suburb  of  Blachernae  was  not 
taken  into  the  city  till  the  reign  of  Heraclius. 
Constantine  had  been  most  anxious  to  have  his 
capital  frequented  : he  summoned  senators  from 
■Rome,  and,  according  to  the  vague  expression  of 
Eusebius,  drained  other  cities  in  its  behalf,  yet  its 
population  never  became  considerable  when  com- 
pared with  ancient  Rome,  and  modern  capitals.  By 
far  the  larger  part  of  the  inhabitants  were  Chris- 
tians, but  these  were  not  estimated  by  Chrysostom 
(/re  Act.  Apost.  horn.  xi.  vol.  ix.  p.  108)  at  more  than 
100  000. 

IV.  History. 

■Were  it  even  possible  in  any  form  which  could  be 
useful  to  the  reader  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  the 
Lower  Empire,  within  the  limited  space  of  an 
article  like  this,  a sketch  of  Byzantine  history  would 
not  fall  within  the  province  of  a work,  which  con- 
fines itself  to  the  age  of  Grecian  and  Roman  civilisa- 
tion. But  as  the  topography  of  the  city  can  hardly 
be  understood  without  some  knowledge  of  the  facts 
of  the  history  being  presupposed,  it  has  been  thought 
advisable  to  subjoin  a short  summary  of  the  most 
memorable  events  connected  with  Constantinople 
itself. 

The  city  of  Constantine,  the  birth  of  an  elder  and 
effete  age,  has  throughout  its  long  history  borne  the 
stamp  of  its  parentage,  and  displayed  the  vices  of 
its  original  conformation.  The  position  of  the  By- 
zantine empire  is  unique  ; geographically  it  was 
European,  but  nationally  it  reflected  the  Oriental 
type  of  character.  It  had  indeed  Roman  blood,  but 
the  people  who  had  sprung  from  the  loins  of  Mars, 
and  were  suckled  by  the  she-wolf,  gave  it  little  but 
their  name.  It  did  not  speak  their  tongue,  and  was 
completely  severed  from  the  old  republican  associa- 
tions and  free  spirit  which  still  survived  the  fall  of 
Roman  liberty.  The  despotism  of  the  court  of  Con- 
stantinople could  not  endure  even  the  forms  of  free 
institutions,  and  the  relics  of  municipal  privileges 
which  inherited  from  Rome  have  had  so  much  in- 
fluence in  moulding  the  law  and  constitution  of 
modern  Europe.  The  Caesar  of  the  East  was  the 
counterpart  of  his  Moslem  conqueror,  and  the 
change  from  the  Proto  Sebast  to  the  Sultan  would 
have  been  one  simply  of  name,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  superior  energy  and  virtues  of  the  first  Osmanli 
princes.  The  one  like  the  other  had  his  viziers, 
his  janissaries,  his  slaves,  and  his  eunuchs  alter- 
nately cajoling  and  tyrannizing  over  prince  and 
people.  Through  the  dreary  monotony  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Eastern  empire,  so  deficient  in  moral  and 
political  interest,  there  are  always  coming  into  view 
the  characteristic  features  of  Asiatic  tyranny: — the 
domestic  treason,  — the  prince  born  in  the  purple, 
— the  unnatural  queen-mother,  — the  son  or  the 
brothers  murdered  or  blinded,  — the  sudden  revolu- 
tions of  the  throne,  — the  deposition  of  the  sovereign, 
but  the  government  remaining  the  same,  — and  the 
people  careless  as  to  who  or  what  their  tyrant  might 
be.  Every  thing  by  which  a people  can  outwardly 
show  what  is  within  — literature,  art,  and  architec- 
ture, displays  the  influence  of  the  East.  The  litera- 
ture learned,  artificial,  florid,  but  deficient  in  elegance 
and  grace,  and  without  a spark  of  genius  to  illumine 
it.  The  art  but  the  figure  of  their  ceremonial  life, 
deficient  in  all  deep  and  sincere  feeling,  and  showing. 
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under  the  hardness  of  the  shape  and  the  sameness 
of  the  expression,  the  dull  and  slavish  constraint  to 
which  it  was  subject.  A purer  faith  had  indeed 
freed  the  later  Greeks  from  the  degradation  of  the 
seraglio,  had  given  an  impulse  to  intellectual  de- 
velopment, and  infused  a sense  of  the  responsibili- 
ties of  power  to  which  their  Ottoman  conquerors 
were  strangers.  But  even  Christianity  failed  to  re- 
concile the  conflicting  elements  and  hostile  influences 
of  the  East  and  West,  and  was  itself  penetrated  by 
an  admixture  of  Oriental  thought  and  sentiment. 
And  in  later  times,  after  the  severance  of  Constan- 
tinople- from  the  Latin  Communion,  the  rest  of 
Europe  had  no  sympathy  for  what  was  considered 
an  alien  creed.  Standing  in  this  isolated  position 
on  the  very  outposts  of  Western  civilisation,  and  cut 
off"  from  that  by  differences  of  language,  manners, 
and  religion,  Constantinople,  unable  to  comprehend 
but  rather  despising  that  vigorous  Teuton  stock 
upon  which  the  elder  races  were  engrafted,  did  not 
incorporate  any  of  those  elements  which  have  gone 
to  make  up  the  aggregate  of  modern  Europe; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
slight  reaction  that  the  Greek  empire  has  had  upon 
the  West,  till  its  fall,  when  it  contributed  so  mainly 
to  the  revival  of  letters  and  the  modern  spirit,  by  the 
dispersion  of  ancient  literature  and  culture.  Up  to 
A.  D.  1204,  Constantinople  remained  the  capital  of 
the  E.,  or  Lower  Roman  Empire:  in  that  year  it  was 
captured  by  “ the  blind  old  Dandolo  ” and  the 
French.  From  A.  D.  1204  to  1261  it  became  the 
seat  of  the  Latin  Empire,  and  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th  of  July,  1261,  reverted  to  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  Greeks. 

On  the  29th  of  May,  1453,  Constantine  XIII., 
the  last  of  the  Palaeologi,  fell  upon  the  walls  of  his 
capital,  with  the  words,  ©e'Aco  ^ave'iu  fiuWov  ^ 0jv. 
Since  that  period  it  has  been  looked  up  to  by  the 
people  of  the  East  as  the  seat  of  the  supreme  tem- 
poral and  spiritual  power,  and  the  Sultan  has  be- 
come the  heir  of  the  Caesars. 

More  cannot  be  done  here  than  enumerate  a few 
of  the  leading  events  of  which  Constantinople  itself 
has  been  the  theatre  during  this  long  period  of  its 
existence.  It  would  be  unnecessary  to  refer  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  on  this  subject  to  the 
masterly  work  of  Gibbon.  Le  Beau  (^Histoire  duBas 
Empire)  is  a writer  less  known,  and  though  defi- 
cient in  criticism,  his  work  contains  much  informa- 
tion. The  notes  appended  by  St.  Martin,  the  well- 
known  Oriental  scholar,  will  ^be  found  eminently 
useful.  The  History  of  the  Iconoclast  Princes  can 
be  read  in  Schlosser  (^Geschichte  der  Bilder-Stur- 
menden  Kaiser). 

The  empire  of  the  East  began  with  the  reign  of 
Arcadius,  a.  d.  395.  Justinian,  a.  d.  527 — 595, 
has  the  honour  of  being  considered  the  second 
founder  of  Constantinople.  In  the  fifth  year  of  his 
reign  the  factions  of  the  Circus  and  the  memorable 
sedition  of  the  Nika  almost  laid  the  city  in  ashes. 
A description  of  the  buildings  with  which  the  em- 
peror adorned  his  ruined  capital  is  reserved  for  the 
topography  of  the  city.  In  616  Chosroes  main- 
tained his  camp  for  ten  years  in  the  presence  of  the 
city.  In  626  Heraclius  delivered  it  from  the 
Persians  and  Avars.  In  668 — 675,  the  Arabs 
for  the  first  time  besieged  Constantinople,  but, 
baffled  by  the  strength  of  the  walls,  and  the  strange 
effects  of  the  Greek  fire,  fell  to  the  number  of 
30,000  men.  In  the  second  siege,  716 — 718, 
they  were  again  compelled  to  retreat.  In  865  the 
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first  expedition  of  the  Russians  against  Constanti- 
nople took  place ; followed  by  a second  in  904 ; a 
third  in  941  ; and  a fourth  in  1043.  In  1203  the 
Latins  first  besieged  and  conquered,  and  in  1204 
took  by  storm  and  pillaged  the  imperial  city : A.  D. 
1261  forms  a new  aera  for  Constantinople,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  recovery  by  the  Greeks.  In  1422 
Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Amurath  II.,  but 
the  Byzantine  empire  was  respited  for  a space  of 
thirty  years  till  it  fell,  in  1453,  before  the  con- 
quering sword  of  Mohammed  II. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  trace  the  domestic  cha- 
racter and  training  of  the  citizens  which  hastened 
the  ruin  of  the  Eastern  empire.  The  writers  of 
Byzantine  history  do  not  furnish  many  distinct  state- 
ments, but  hints  and  allusions  are  to  he  found  in  the 
rebukes  of  the  pulpit  orator,  or  from  the  petty  pro- 
hibitions of  the  imperial  code.  On  this  subject  much 
valuable  information  maybe  obtained  in  Montfau9on 
(Jdem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscrip,  vol.  xiii.  p.  474; 
Muller,  De  Genio,  Morihus,  et  Luxti  Aevi  Theodo- 
siani;  Milman,  Hist,  of  Christianity  ; and  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  vol.  Ixxviii.  p.  346).  While  the  life 
of  the  upper  classes  was  characterised  by  the  pomp 
and  prodigality  of  civilisation  without  any  of  its 
ennobling  or  humanizing  influences,  the  lower  ranks 
were  inordinately  devoted  to  amusement.  The  ath- 
letic games  of  ancient  Greece  had  given  way  to  the 
vulgar  exhibitions  of  juggling,  rope-dancing,  and 
tumbling.  The  drama  was  supplanted  by  mimes 
and  pantomimes ; and  though  no  gladiator  was 
butchered  to  make  a holiday  for  the  populace  of  Con- 
stantinople, it  would  seem  that  the  interest  which 
was  concentred  upon  the  chariot  races  and  the  Circus 
was  a compensation  for  the  excitement  of  those 
games  which  were  forbidden  by  the  new  religion. 
The  passion  and  animosity  which  sprung  from  the 
struggle  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions  was  as  furious 
and  as  bitter  as  any  that  has  arisen  among  contend- 
ing parties,  where  the  most  sacred  rights  of  liberty 
or  faith  were  at  stake. 

V.  Architecture  and  Buildings. 

In  the  new  capital  of  Constantine,  emancipated 
from  the  restraint  of  Pagan  associations  and  art,  the 
Byzantine  builders  founded  an  architecture  pecu- 
liarly their  own.  Of  this  the  cupola  was  the  great 
characteristic,  to  which  every  other  feature  was 
subordinate.  In  consequence  of  this  principle, 
that  whicu  at  Athens  was  straight,  angular,  and 
square,  became  in  Constantinople  curved  and 
rounded,  concave  within,  and  convex  without.  Thus 
the  old  architecture  of  Greece  owed  its  destruction 
to  the  same  nation  from  which  it  had  taken  its  first 
birth.  (Comp.  Architecture,  p.  121;  Free- 

man, Hist,  of  Architecture,  p.  164;  Couchaud, 
Choix  cIEglises  Bysantines  en  Grece.') 

Jn  describing  the  buildings  of  the  city,  it  is  more 
convenient  to  follow  the  historical  succession  than 
to  take  the  topographical  arrangen;ent.  For,  it 
must  be  recollected,  how  little  now  remains.  Where 
they  first  arose  there  they  also  fell.  Constanti- 
nople, ravaged  by  earthquakes,  fires,  the  internal 
strife,  and  the  foreign  foe,  when  the  last  of  the  Con- 
stantines lost  his  empire  and  life,  possessed  perhaps 
not  one  edifice  which  the  first  Constantine  or  even 
Justinian  had  seen;  especially,  too,  as  the  fury  of 
the  Latin  crusaders  destroyed  every  work  of  art  that 
had  escaped  former  disasters.  A plan  of  the  city, 
as  it  existed  in  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  divided  into 
its  14  regions,  is  given  on  the  next  page,  by  which 
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the  position  of  the  different  buildings  may  be  clearly 
seen. 

At  the  siege  of  Byzantium,  Constantine  had 
pitched  his  tent  upon  the  second  hill;  to  commemo- 
rate his  success,  he  chose  this  site  for  the  principal 
forum  (Zosim.  ii.  31,  35),  which  appears  to  have 
been  of  an  elliptical  form.  The  two  opposite  en- 
trances formed  triumphal  arches;  the  porticoes, 
which  enclosed  it  on  every  side,  were  filled  with 
statues  of  the  tutelar  deities  of  Greece. 

At  each  end  were  two  shrines,  one  of  which  held 
the  statue  of  Cybele,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
placed  by  the  Argonauts  upon  Mt.  Dindymus,  but 
deprived  of  her  lions  and  of  her  hands  from  the  at- 
titude of  command  distorted  into  that  of  a suppliant 
for  the  city ; in  the  other  was  the  Fortune  of  Byzan- 
tium (Euseb.  Vit.  Const.ui.  54;  Sozomen.  H.  E.\i. 
5).  The  centre  of  the  forum  was  occupied  by  a 
lofty  pillar,  which,  formed  of  marble  and  porphyry, 
rose  to  the  height  of  120  feet.  On  this  column 
Constantine,  with  singular  shamelessness,  placed 
his  own  statue  with  the  attributes  of  Christ  and 
Apollo,  and  substituted  the  nails  of  the  Passion  for 
the  rays  of  the  Sun;  Constantine  was  replaced  by 
Julian,  Julian  by  Theodosius.  In  A.  D.  1412  the 
keystone  was  loosened  by  an  earthquake.  The  statue 
fell  under  Alexius  Comnenus,  and  was  replaced  by 
the  Cross.  The  Palladium  was  said  to  be  buried 
under  the  pillar.  (Von  Hammer,  Constantinopel 
und  die  Bosporus,  vol.  i.  p.  162.)  Besides  the 
principal  forum  was  a second  one,  which  has  been 
sometimes  confounded  with  the  other;  it  was  square, 
with  porticoes  surrounding  it,  consisting  of  two 
ranks  of  columns ; in  this  the  Augusteum,  or  court 
of  the  palace,  stood  the  Golden  Miliarium,  which, 
though  it  served  the  same  purpose  as  its  namesake 
at  Rome,  did  not  resemble  it  in  appearance,  as  this 
was  an  elevated  arcade,  embellished  with  statues. 

The  Circus  or  Hippodrome  was  a stately  building. 
The  space  between  the  two  metae  or  goals  was  filled 
with  statues  and  obelisks.  The  Turks  retain  the 
I translated  name  of  the  horse-course  (^Atmeidan), 
but  the  ancient  splendour  of  the  place  has  disap- 
peared ; it  is  no  longer  a circus,  but  an  oblong  open 
space,  about  300  paces  long  by  150  wide.  (Hob- 
house,  Albania,  vol.  ii.  p.  950.)  At  the  upper  end 
is  a granite  obelisk  of  rather  mean  proportions,  and 
covered  with  hieroglyphics  of  poor  workmanship. 
It  is  called  after  Theodosius,  but  was  probably  moved 
by  that  emperor,  after  it  had  been  erected  by  Con- 
stantine, to  some  other  part  of  the  city.  An  epigram 
on  the  pedestal  records  the  success  of  Proclus,  prae- 
fect  of  the  city,  under  Theodosius  the  Great,  in 
setting  the  obelisk  upright.  (^Anthol.  Graec.  iv. 
17.)  Near  this  stands  the  wreathed  column  of 
bronze,  which,  according  to  legend,  bore  the  golden 
tripod  of  Delphi,  and  was  shattered  by  the  iron 
mace  of  Mohammed  II,  Clarke  (Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  58)  treated  the  latter  circumstance  as  a fiction  of 
Thevenot ; be  the  former  true  or  not,  the  relic  is  now 
a poor  mutilated  thing,  with  one  end  in  the  ground, 
above  which  it  does  not  rise  more  than  7 feet,  and 
the  end  open  and  filled  with  rubbish.  Fourteen 
churches,  fourteen  palaces,  several  triumphal  arches, 
and  eight  public  baths  are  assigned  to  the  founder 
of  the  city.  Constantine,  and  in  this  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  his  successors,  imitated  An- 
cient Rome  in  the  construction  of  sewers.  Two 
large  subterranean  cisterns  or  reservoirs  of  water, 
constructed  by  the  Greek  emperors  in  case  of  a 
siege,  still  remain;  one  called  by  the  Turks  the 
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PLAN  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  (aa,  Chrysoceras,  Golden  Horn.) 


I.  Region. 

House  of  Placidia  Augusta. 

House  of  Marina. 

Baths  of  Arcadius. 

29  streets,  118  houses,  2 porticoes 
of  great  length. 

II.  Region. 

Church  of  S.  Sophia. 

The  old  Church. 

Senate  House. 

Tribunal  with  porphyry  steps. 

Baths  of  Zeuxippus. 

A Theatre. 

An  Amphitheatre. 

34  streets,  98  large  houses,  4 great 
porticoes. 

III.  Region. 

The  Circus  Maximus. 

House  of  Pulcheria  Augusta. 

The  New  Port. 

The  Sigma  Portico. 

Tribunal  of  the  Forum  of  Constan- 
tine. 

94  great  houses,  5 large  porticoes. 

IV.  Region. 

Miliarium  Aureum. 

Augusteum. 

Basilica. 

Nymphaeum. 

Portico  of  Phanio. 

Marble  Galley. 

Church  of  3.  Menna. 

A Stadium. 

Stairs  of  Timasius. 

32  streets,  375  great  houses,  4 large 
porticoes. 

V.  Region. 

Baths  of  Honorius. 

Cistern  of  Theodosius. 

Th-ban  Obelisk. 

Storehouses. 


Nymphaeum. 

Granaries  of  Troas. 

Prytaneum. 

Baths  of  Eudocia. 

The  Strategium. 

The  Forum  of  Theodosius. 
Granaries  of  Valens  and  Constantius. 
The  Bosporian  Ports. 

23  streets,  184  great  houses,  7 large 
porticoes. 

VI.  Region. 

Porphyry  pillar  of  Constantine. 
Senate*  House. 

Neorian  Port. 

Stairs  of  Sycoena. 

22  streets,  484  great  houses,  1 large 
portico. 

VII.  Region. 

S.  Irene. 

S.  Anastasia. 

S.  Paul. 

Pillar  of  Theodosius. 

Two  large  Equestrian  Statues. 

Part  of  the  Forum  of  Theodosius. 
Baths  of  Corosia. 

85  streets,  711  great  houses,  6 large 
porticoes. 

VIII.  Region. 

Forum  of  Constantine. 

Portico  on  left  side  of  Forum. 
Basilica  of  Theodosius. 

The  Capital. 

22  streets,  108  great  houses,  5 large 
porticoes. 

IX.  Region. 

Church  of  Caenopolis. 

Church  of  Omonaea. 

Granaries  of  Alexandria. 

Granaries  of  Theodosius. 

Baths  of  Anastasia. 

16  streets,  116  great  houses,  2 large 
porticoes. 


X.  Region. 

Church  of  S.  Achatius. 

Baths  of  Constantine. 

House  of  Augusta  Placidia. 

House  of  Augusta  Eudocia. 

House  of  Arcadia. 

Large  Nymphaeum. 

20  streets,  636  great  houses,  6 large 
porticoes. 

XI.  Region. 

Church  of  the  Apostles. 

Palace  of  Flacilla. 

House  of  Augusta  Pulcheria. 

The  Brazen  Bull. 

Cistern  of  Arcadius. 

Cistern  of  Modestus. 

8 streets,  503  great  houses,  4 large 
porticoes. 

XII.  Region. 

Porta  Aurea. 

Portico  of  Troas. 

Forum  of  Theodosius. 

Column  with  winding  stairs. 

Mint  or  Treasury. 

Port  of  Theodosius. 

11  streets,  363  great  houses,  3 large 
porticoes. 

XIII.  Region. 

Church. 

Baths  and  Forum  of  Honorius. 
Theatre. 

Dock  for  ship-building. 

431  great  houses,  1 large  portico- 

XIV.  Region. 

Church. 

Palace. 

Nymphaeum. 

Baths. 

Theatre. 

Lusorium. 

Wooden  Bridge. 

11  streets,  167  great  houses,  2 large 
porticoes. 


palace  of  the  “ Thousand  and  One  Pillars,”  is  now 
perfectly  dry.  The  other  still  existing  as  a cis- 
tern, and  called  the  “ Subterranean  Palace,”  may 
be  described  as  an  underground  lake,  with  an 
arched  roof  to  cover  it,  supported  on  336  marble 
pillars. 

From  the  throne,  seated  upon  which  the  emperor 
viewed  the  games  of  the  Circus,  a winding  stair- 
case called  cochlea  descended  to  the  palace.  This 
was  a magnificent  building,  covering  a great  extent 
of  ground,  on  the  banks  of  the  Propontis,  between 
the  Hippodrome  and  the  church  of  S.  Sophia,  now 
the  Seraglio.  The  baths  of  Zeuxippus,  the  site  of 


which  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  as,  while  history  seems  to 
connect  them  with  S.  Sophia  and  the  palace,  the  ori- 
ginal plan  places  them  on  the  other  side  of  the  city, 
near  the  harbour,  were  so  embellished  by  Constantine 
with  statues  of  marble  and  bronze,  that  they  be- 
came famed  as  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world. 
These  statues  were  brought  from  their  local  sanc- 
tuaries to  adorn  the  squares  and  baths  of  Constanti- 
nople,— the  Athene  of  Lyndus,  the  Muses  of  Helicon, 
the  Amphitrite  of  Khodes,  the  Pan  which  was  con- 
secrated by  the  Greeks  after  the  defeat  of  Xerxes. 
Theodosius  the  younger  pulled  down  the  Dioscuri, 
who  overlooked  the  Hippodrome.  It  was  reserved 
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for  the  Latin  crusaders  to  destroy  these  precious  re- 
mains of  ancient  art,  and  the  four  bronze  horses  of 
San  Marco  at  Venice  are  the  only  remains  of  the 
handywork  of  the  Grecian  artists  with  which  Con- 
stantinople was  peopled. 

While  private  houses  and  public  buildings  for 
business,  for  convenience,  for  amusement,  and  splen- 
dour rose  with  the  rapidity  of  enchantment,  one 
class  of  edifices  was  wanting.  A few  temples,  such 
as  those  of  the  Sun,  the  Moon,  and  Aphrodite,  were 
permitted  to  stand  in  the  Heropolis,  though  deprived 
of  their  revenues.  (Malala,  Constant,  x.)  But  few 
churches  were  built;  of  these  one  was  dedicated  to 
the  Supreme  Wisdom.  The  ancient  Temple  of 
Peace,  which  afterwards  formed  part  of  Santa 
Sophia,  was  appropriately  transformed  into  a church. 
The  Church  of  the  Twelve  Apostles  appears  from 
Eusebius  ( Vit.  Const,  iv.  58)  to  have  been  finished 
a few  days  before  the  death  of  Constantine;  it 
fell  to  ruin  20  years  aftei'wards,  was  repaired  by 
Constantins,  rebuilt  by  Justinian,  and  demolished  by 
Mohammed  II. 

Theodosius  the  Great  built  the  principal  gate  of 
Constantinople,  “ The  Golden  Gate,”  so  celebrated 
by  the  Byzantine  writers;  this  gate,  on  the  S.  of 
the  town,  was  that  by  which  the  emperors  made 
their  solemn  entry  and  stood  at  the  beginning  of 
the  principal  street,  which  crossed  the  town  up  to 
the  Bosporus.  Gyllius(Bandur. /?raj9.  Orient,  vol.  ii. 
p.  595),  in  the  16th  century,  saw  the  remains  of  it. 
It  is  now  sought  f >r  in  vain,  though  a gate  entirely 
blocked  up  is  sometimes  shown  to  travellers  for  it. 
The  Empress  Eudoxia,  wife  of  Arcadius,  ornamented 
her  city  with  a palace  and  baths.  Theodosius  II. 
loved  the  arts,  and  * himself  cultivated  painting  and 
sculpture ; he  encouraged  architecture,  and  executed 
considerable  works ; in  his  reign  the  walls  of  Constan- 
tinople were  in  great  measure  rebuilt,  and  the  city 
adorned  with  thermae,  a forum,  and  two  palaces  for 
the  sisters  of  Pulcheria.  In  447,  after  the  great 
earthquake,  the  edifices  of  Constantinople  were  re- 
stored with  renewed  splendour.  Marcian  turned  his 
attention  chiefly  to  the  aqueducts ; Leo  I.  Thrax  to 
the  churches  of  Constantinople.  Nothing  is  re- 
corded as  having  been  constructed  under  Zeno  and 
Anastasius.  Justin  I.,  besides  his  great  works  at 
Antioch,  contributed  to  the  embellishments,  or 
rather  restoration  of  Constantinople.  The  reign  of 
Justinian  is  the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  the  Neo- 
Greek  or  Byzantine  architecture ; and,  like  Hadrian, 
this  emperor  was  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of 
being  called  by  his  contemporaries  “ reparator  orbis.” 
The  great  ornament  of  Constantinople  was  the 
temple  reared  by  Justinian  in  honour  of  the  Eternal 
Wisdom  (S.  Sophia).  This,  the  principal  church  of 
Constantinople,  had  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
after  the  exile  of  John  Chrysostom,  and  during  the 
Nika  of  the  Blue  and  Green  factions.  Anthemius  of 
Tralles,  and  Isidorus  of  Miletus,  were  the  builders 
employed  by  Justinian  to  rebuild  the  church  on  a 
plan  in  which,  as  Mr.  Hope  {Hist,  of  Architecture, 
p.  126)  remarks,  the  wisdom  of  man  shows  but 
little.  Disregarding  the  cardinal  rule  that  all  ar- 
chitectural trick  is  inconsistent  with  good  taste,  they 
endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  entirely  hovering  in 
air  without  the  least  earthly  resting-place.  The 
attempt  was  unsuccessful,  for,  in  a.  d.  558,  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  dedication,  an  earthquake  nearly 
destroyed  it;  another  Isidorus,  nephew  of  the  former, 
was  employed  to  restore  it;  an  elevation  of  20 
feet  more  than  it  had  before  its  fall  was  given  to 
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the  dome,  and  the  originally  circular  was  changed 
to  an  elliptical  form.  Though  such  was  the  light- 
ness of  the  dome  that  it  appeared  suspended  “ by  a 
chain  from  Heaven,”  the  circle  which  encompasses 
the  dome  rested  on  four  strong  arches,  supported  on 
four  massive  piles,  assisted  on  the  N.  and  S.  side  by 
four  columns  of  granite,  each  of  a shaft  40  feet  long. 
Two  larger  and  six  smaller  semi-domes  sprouted 
out  and  encircled  the  central  cupola.  The  gmund- 
plau  describes  the  figure  of  a Greek  cross  within  a 
quadrangle,  but  on  the  inside  was  oval.  (Comp, 
Procop.  de  Aed.  i.  1 ; Agath.  v.  pp.  152,  153; 
Paul.  Silentiar.ad calc. Ann.  Cornnen. Alex.-,  Evag.iv. 
31 ; Dallaway,  Ancient  and  Modern  Constantinople, 
p.  52.)  The  best  description  of  this  magnificent 
church  is  to  be  seen  in  Batissier  {Eistoire  de 
VArt  Monumental,  p.  386,  foil.).  Besides  this  great 
model  of  Eastern  architecture,  Justinian  erected 
more  than  twenty-five  churches  in  Constantinople  and 
its  suburbs  In  honour  of  himself  a colossal  statue, 
representing  the  emperor  mounted  on  horseback  and 
in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  was  placed  upon  a column 
in  the  Augusteum  before  S.  Sophia.  This  statue 
existed  as  late  as  the  16th  century,  when  it  was 
melted  into  cannon  by  the  Turks.  (Gyllius,  de 
Top.  Const,  ii.  13.)  The  palace  was  also  restored 
by  Justinian,  and  magnificently  adorned  with  bronze, 
many  coloured  marbles  and  mosaics,  representing 
the  glories  of  the  African  and  Italian  triumphs. 
From  the  time  of  Heraclius  to  the  hour  of  her  fall, 
the  outward  glories  of  Constantinople  shared  the 
same  fate  as  her  renown  and  greatness.  Here  and 
there  some  emperor  might  endeavour  to  repair  the 
ravages  which  time,  nature,  or  violence  had  wrought 
upon  the  mighty  works  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
10th  century  the  palace,  the  ceremonies  of  which 
have  been  described  by  Constantine  Porphyrogenitus 
(de  Caer.  Aul.  Byz.),  was  pre-eminent  for  its  size, 
strength,  and  magnificence.  (Ducange,  Constan- 
tinop.  Christian,  ii.  4.)  A large  and  irregular 
building,  each  separate  part  bore  the  character  of 
its  founder,  and  the  times. 

The  Latin  crusaders,  Mohammed  II.,  and  sub- 
sequent neglect  and  recklessness,  have  effected  such 
results,  that  it  may  be  said,  with  almost  literal  truth 
of  the  city  of  Constantine  and  Justinian,  not  one 
stone  resteth  upon  another. 

VI.  Government  and  Administration. 

With  the  foundation  of  a new  capital  a new  order 
of  things  in  the  civil  and  military  administration 
was  introduced ; commenced  by  Diocletian  it  was 
perfected  by  Constantine. 

In  the  hierarchy  of  the  state  the  magistrates 
were  divided  into  3 classes, 

I.  The  “ Illustrious.” 

II.  The  “ Spectabiles.” 

III.  The  “ Clarissimi.” 

There  were  2 inferior  ranks  conferred  on  those 
who  were  not  raised  to  the  senatorial  dignity. 

IV.  The  “ Perfectissimi.” 

V.  The  “ Egregii.” 

The  3rd  epithet  belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank, 
the  2nd  to  those  of  superior  distinction;  the  1st  was 
granted  only  to 

I.  Consuls  and  patricians. 

II.  The  Praetorian  praefects,  with  the  praetfects 
of  Rome  and  Constantinople. 

III.  The  masters-general  of  the  infantry  and 
cavalry. 

IV.  The  seven  ministers  of  the  palace  who  ex- 
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ercised  “ sacred  ” functions  about  the  person  of  the 
emperor. 

1.  The  consuls  who,  though  their  office  had 
degenerated  into  an  empty  name,  were  still  the 
highest  officers  of  the  state,  were  inaugurated  at  the 
imperial  residence  with  the  utmost  splendour.  The 
title  of  patricians  became,  under  Constantine,  a per- 
sonal and  not  an  hereditary  distinction,  bestowed  on 
the  ministers  and  favourites  of  the  court. 

2.  The  praetorian  praefects  were  the  civil  magis- 
trates of  the  provinces,  as  the  immediate  represen- 
tatives of  the  imperial  majesty : everything  was 
under  their  control.  The  accompanying  table  taken 
from  Marquardt  (JIandhuch  der  Rom.  Alterthum, 
p.  240),  gives  the  division  of  the  empire  under  these 
four  great  officers.  Eome  and  Constantinople  were 
alone  exempted  from  their  jurisdiction,  but  were 
respectively  under  a praefect  of  the  city,  and  a 
perfect  equality  was  established  between  the  two 
municipal  and  the  four  praetorian  praefects.  The 
“ spectabiles,”  in  which  were  included  the  3 pro- 
consuls of  Asia,  Achaia,  and  Africa,  with  the  lieu- 
tenant-generals and  military  counts  and  dukes, 
formed  an  intermediate  class  between  the  “ illus- 
trious ” praefects  and  “ honourable  ” magistrates  of 
the  provinces. 

DIVISION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  A.D.  400. 

I.  PbABPECTUS  PrABTORIO  GAliLIARUM. 

A.  Vicarius  Hitpaniae. 

1.  Consularis  Baeticae. 

2.  “ Lusitaniae. 

3.  “ Gallaeciae. 

4.  Fraeses  Tarraconensis. 

5.  “ Carthapniensis. 

6.  “ Tingitaniae. 

7.  Insularum  Balearium. 

B.  Vicariiu  Septem  Promnaarum. 

1.  Consularis  Viennensis. 


2. 

<4 

Lugdunensis. 

3. 

€t 

Germanise  I. 

4. 

if 

Germanise  11. 

5. 

if 

Belgicae  I.  < 

6. 

if 

Belgicae  II. 

7. 

Praeses 

Alpium  Maritimarum 

8, 

if 

Poeninarum  et  Uraiarum 

9. 

it 

Maximae  Sequanorum. 

10. 

a 

Aquitanicae  1. 

11. 

a 

Aquitanicae  II. 

12. 

if 

Novempopulanae. 

13 

it 

Narbonensis  I. 

14. 

ti 

Narbonensis  11. 

15, 

if 

Lugdunensis  II. 

16. 

tt 

Lugdunensis  III. 

17. 

it 

Lugdunensis  Senoniae. 

C.  Vicariiu  Briianniamm. 

1.  Consularis  Maxiniae  Caesariensis. 

2.  “ Valentiae. 

3.  Praeses  Britanniae  1. 

4.  “ Britanniae  II. 

5 “ Flaviae  Ctiesariensis. 


II  PrAEJBCTUS  PrABTORIO  Italiar. 

A.  Vicariut  Vrbit  Romat 

1.  Consularis  Campaniae. 

2.  “ Tusciae  et  Umbriae. 

3.  " Piceni  Suburbicarii. 

4.  “ Siciliae. 

5 Corrector  Apuliae  et  Calabriae. 

6.  “ Bruttiorum  et  Lucaniae 

7.  Praeses  Samnii. 

8.  " Sardiniae. 

9.  " Corsicae. 

10.  " Valeriae. 


C.  Vicariiu  Africae. 

1.  Consularis  Byzacii. 

2.  “ Numidiae. 

3.  Praeses  Tripolitanae. 

4.  “ Mauritaniae  Sifetensis. 

5.  “ Mauritaniae  Caesariensis. 

The  Proconsul  of  Africa  was  directly  under  the  Em- 
peror, and  not  under  the  Praefectus  Praet.  Ital. 


III.  Praefsctus  Praetorio  Illyrici 
A.  Directly  under  the  Praefect 
The  Diocese  of  Dacia. 

1.  Consularis  Daciae  Mediterraneae. 

2.  Praeses  Moesiae  I. 

3.  “ Fraevalitanae. 

4.  “ Dardaniae. 

4-  Dux  Daciae  Ripen^is. 

B.  Under  a ProconaiU 
Achaia. 

C.  Under  the  Vicariiu  Macedoniae. 

1.  Consularis  Macedoniae. 

2.  “ Cretae. 

3.  Praeses  Thessaliae. 

4.  “ Epiri  Veteris. 

6.  “ Epiri  Novae. 

6.  “ Macedoniae  Salutaris. 

A part  of  this  last  belonged  to  the  Diocoesis  Dacia. 


IV.  Praebectus  Pbaetoeio  Orientu. 
A.  Comes  Orienlis. 

1.  Consularis  Palaestinae  I 

2.  “ Phoenices. 

3.  " Syriae  I. 

4.  “ Ciliciae. 

5.  “ Cypri. 

6.  Praeses  Palaestinae  II. 

7.  “ Palaestinae  Salutaris. 

8.  “ Phoenices  Libani. 

9.  " Euphratensis. 

10.  " Syriae  Salutaris. 

11.  “ Osrhognae. 

12.  “ Mesopotamiae. 

13.  “ Ciliciae  II. 

14.  Comes  Rei  Miiitaris  Isauriae. 

15.  Dux  Aiabiae. 


B.  Praefectus  Augiutalis. 


Praeses  Lybiae  Sup. 
“ Lybiae  Inf. 
" Thebaidos. 


4.  “ Aegypti. 

5.  “ Arcadiae. 

6.  Corrector  Augustamnicae. 


C.  Vicarius  diocoeseos  Asianat. 

1.  Consularis  Pamphyliae. 

2.  “ Lydiae. 

3.  " Cariae. 

4.  “ Lyciae. 

5.  " Lycaoniae. 

6.  “ Pisidiae. 

7.  “ Phrygiae  Pacatlanae. 

8.  “ Phrygiae  Salutaris. 

D.  Vicariiu  Ponticat. 

1.  Consularis  Blthyniae. 

2.  “ Galatiae. 

3.  Corrector  Paphlagoniae. 

4.  Fraeses  Honoriados. 


(Praefectus  Praetorio  Orientis.) 

6. 

tt 

Galatiae  Salutaris. 

6. 

ft 

Cappadociae  I. 

7. 

tt 

Cappadociae  II. 

8. 

9. 

ti 

tt 

Helenoponti. 

Ponti  Polemoniaci. 

10. 

tt 

Armeniae  I. 

11. 

tt 

Armeniae  11. 

E.  Vicariiu  Thraciarum. 

1.  Consularis  Europae. 

2. 

if 

Thraciae 

3. 

Praeses  Haemimonti. 

4. 

(C 

Rhodopae. 

5. 

tt 

Moesiae  H. 

6. 

tt 

Scythiae. 

Directly  under  the  Emperor,  the  Pioconsul  of  Asia  wa 
under  him, 

1.  Consularis  Hellesponti. 

2.  Fraeses  Insularum. 


B.  Vicariiu  liaiiae. 

1.  Consularis  Venetiae  et  Histriae. 

2.  “ Aemiliae. 

3.  “ Liguriae. 

4.  " Flaminiae  et  Piceni  Annonarii. 

5.  Praeses  Alpium  Cottiarum. 

6.  “ Rhaetiae  I. 

7.  “ Rhaetiae  II. 

f8.  Consularis  Fannoniae  II. 

9.  Corrector  Savlae. 

10.  Praeses  Pannoniae  I. 

t,  11.  « Dalmatiae. 

Occidentale.  . „ Noricum  Medlterraneura. 

I 13.  " Noricum  Ripense. 

114.  Dux  Valeriae  Ripensis. 


The  great  framework  of  the  Eoman  empire  was 
broken  up  into  116  provinces,  each  of  which  sup- 
ported an  expensive  establishment.  Of  these  3 were 
governed  by  “ Proconsules  37  by  “ Consulares 
5 by  “ Correctores  7 1 by  “ Praesides.” 

All  these  were  entrusted  with  the  administration 
of  justice  and  the  finances  in  their  respective  districts. 
They  were  drawn  from  the  profession  of  the  law. 

The  defence  of  the  Eoman  empire  on  the  im- 
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portant  frontiers  of  the  Khine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube  and  the  Euphrates,  was  committed  to  8 
masters-general  of  cavalry  and  infantry ; under  them 
were  stationed  35  military  commanders  in  the  pro- 
vinces ; 3 in  Britain ; 6 in  Gaul ; 1 in  Spain ; 1 in 
Italy ; 5 on  the  Upper  Danube ; 4 on  the  Lower 
Danube;  8 in  Asia;  3 in  Aegypt;  4 in  Africa. 
These  were  distinguished  by  the  titles  of  “ dux  ” or 
duke,  and  “ comes,”  counts  or  companions.  There 
were  583  stations  or  garrisons  established  on  the 
frontiers,  and  the  effective  force  of  the  troops  under 
the  successors  of  Constantine  was  computed  at 
645,000  soldiers.  From  the  difficulty  of  the  levies, 
they  were  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  barbarian 
auxiliaries. 

Besides  these  magistrates  and  generals  7 great 
officers  of  state  remained  at  court. 

1.  The  eunuch,  “ praepositus,”  or  praefect  of  the 
bed-chamber,  under  whom  were  “ comites  ” to  regu- 
late the  wardrobe  and  table  of  the  emperor. 

2.  The  “ masters  of  the  offices,”  the  supreme 
magistrate  of  the  palace,  who  inspected  the  discipline 
of  the  civil  and  military  schools.  In  his  office  the 
public  correspondence  was  managed  in  the  4 scrinia 
or  bureaux. 

3.  The  “ quaestor,”  who  may  be  compared  with 
a modem  chancellor. 

4.  The  “ count  of  the  sacred  largesses,”  or  trea- 
surer general  of  the  revenue. 

5.  The  “ count  of  the  private  estate,”  or  privy 
purse. 

6, 7.  The  “ counts  of  the  domestics,”  or  officers  in 
command  of  the  horse  and  foot  guards,  consisting  of 
7 battalions  of  500  men  each. 

To  facihtate  intercourse  between  the  court  and 
the  provinces  “ posts”  were  established:  by  an  into- 
lerable abuse  the  agents  employed  for  this  purpose 
became  the  official  spies ; and  as  in  the  new  juris- 
diction of  the  empire  the  “ quaestio  ” or  torture 
was  permitted  in  any  offence  where  “ hostile  inten- 
tion ” against  prince  or  state  was  presumed,  the 
terrors  of  malicious  informations  were  materially 
increased. 

The  treasury  was  supplied  by  a system  of  direct 
taxation,  and  the  word  indiction  was  transferred 
from  the  solemn  edict  of  the  emperor  to  the  measure 
of  tribute  which  it  prescribed,  and  the  term  allowed 
for  payment.  The  “ decurions,”  who  formed  the 
corporations  of  the  cities,  were  charged  with  assessing 
according  to  the  census  of  property  prepared  by  the 
“ tabularii  ” the  payment  due  from  each  proprietor. 
Besides  the  land-tax,  which  was  in  its  operation  a 
proprietor  or  landlord’s  tax,  there  was  a capitation 
tax  on  all  who  were  not  possessed  of  landed  property. 
Certain  classes  were  gradually  exempted,  till  at 
length  it  fell  solely  on  the  “ colon!  ” and  agricultural 
slaves.  (Comp.  Savigny,  Abhand.  der  Berlin.  Acad. 
1822-23.  p.  27.)  Besides  these  general  taxes  upon 
industry  “ benevolences,”  under  the  name  of  “ coro- 
nary gold,”  were  also  exacted  from  communities  on 
certain  occasions. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  Byzantine  fiscal 
system,  though  so  rapacious  that  it  extracted  for 
the  government  the  whole  annual  surplus  of  the 
people’s  industry,  was  constructed  with  great  fi- 
nancial skUl.  One  fact  may  be  cited  to  show  how 
wisely  this  branch  of  the  public  service  was  admi- 
nistered. From  the  fall  of  the  Western  Koman 
Empire  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Crusaders  the  gold  coinage  of  the  Empire  was 
maintained  constantly  of  the  same  weight  and 
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standard.  The  concave  gold  byzants  of  Isaac  II. 
are  precisely  of  the  same  weight  and  value  as  the 
solidus  of  Leo  the  Great  and  Zeno  the  Isaurian. 

Gold  was  the  circulating  medium  of  the  Empire, 
and  the  purity  of  the  Byzantine  coinage  rendered  it 
for  many  centuries  the  only  gold  currency  that  cir- 
culated in  Europe. 

An  admirable  account  of  the  internal  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  and  the  social  condition  of  the 
people  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Finlay’s  learned  volumes, 
Greece  vnder  the  Romans.,  and  Mediaeval  Greece. 
See  also  Hullmann,  GescMchte  der  Byzantischen 
Handels. 

For  the  topography  of  Constantinople  the  following 
works  can  be  consulted: — Von  Hammer,  Constan- 
tinopel  und  die  Bosporus  ; Dallaway,  Constantinople, 
Ancient  and  Modern;  Andreossy,  Constantinople 
et  le  Bosphore  ; Carbognano,  Descr.  Topograph,  di 
Const.;  Banduri,  Imp.  Orient.;  Codinus,  de  Orig. 
Constant. ; Ducange,  Constant.  Christ.  [E.  B.  J.] 
CONSUANTAE,  or  CONSUANTES  (Kovaov- 
avrai),  a Celtic  tribe  of  Yindelicia,  on  the  upper 
Lech,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Schwangau.  (Ptol. 
ii.  13.  § 1 ; Plin.  iii.  24,  who  calls  them  Con- 
suanetes?)  [L.  S.] 

CONTACOSSYLA  (^ovraK^aavXa,  Ptol.  vii.  1 
§ 1 5),  a place  called  by  Ptolemy  an  emporium  in 
the  country  of  Maesoha  or  Masalia,  in  the  S.  of 
India.  It  has  been  conjectured,  with  good  reason, 
to  be  the  same  as  the  modem  MasuUpatam.  [V.] 
CONTENEBRA,  a town  of  Etruria,  mentioned 
only  by  Livy  (vi.  4),  from  whom  it  appears  that 
it  was  situated  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii.  It  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans  in  b.c.  388, 
at  the  same  time  with  Cortuosa,  the  site  of  which  is 
equally  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CONTESTA'NI  (KovT^aravoi),  a people  in  the 
SE.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the  Bastetani. 
Their  country,  called  Contestania,  extended  along 
the  coast  from  the  city  of  Urci,  at  the  E.  extremity 
of  Baetica,  to  the  river  Sucro,  and  corresponded  to 
Mwrcia  and  the  S.  part  of  Valencia.  Besides 
Carthago  Nova,  and  Saetabis,  they  possessed  the 
following  less  important  cities : on  the  coast,  Lucenti 
or  Lucentum  (AovKivToi  ^ AovKevrov'),  Alonae 
(’AAcom'i),  the  port  Ilici  ('IWiKirauhs  Xipriv : 
the  city  itself  stood  a little  inland);  and,  in  the 
interior,  Menlaria  (MeuXapia'),  Vaeentia  (Ouo- 
XevTia'),  Saetabicula  (^aiTa€'iKouXa),  and  laspis 
(’lao-TTis : Ptol.  ii.  6.  §§  14.  62  ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Liv.  Fr.  xci.).  . [P.  S.] 

CONTHYLE  (Kov6vXr)'),  a demus  of  Attica  of 
unknown  site.  [See  p.  334.] 

CONTOPO'RIA.  [Argos,  p.  201,  b.] 
CONTRA  AGINNUM  is  placed  by  the  Anton. 
Itin.  half  way  between  Augusta  Veromanduorum 
(^St.  Quentin)  and  Augusta  Suessionum  (^Soissons), 
13  M.  P.  from  each.  The  Table  makes  the  distance 
25  M.  P.  between  these  two  places,  and  does  not 
mention  Contra  Aginnum.  D’Anville  places  Contra 
Aginnum  at  Condran  on  the  Oise.  The  Notitia 
mentions  a body  of  Batavi  Contraginnenses  who 
were  stationed  at  Noviomagus  Belgicae  Secundae  or 
Noyon.  [G.L.] 

CONTREBIA  (Contrebienses).  1.  One  of  the 
chief  cities,  and,  according  to  Valerius  Maximus, 
the  capital  of  Celtiberia.  It  is  conspicuous  in  the 
history  of  the  Celtiberian  War;  and  in  the  Ser- 
torian  War,  it  was  the  scene  of  one  of  those  obstinate 
defences  which  so  often  occur  in  Spanish  history 
its  reduction  costing  Sertorius  forty-four  days  and 
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many  lives.  Its  site  appears  to  have  been  near 
Alharracin,  SE.  of  Caesaraugusta.  (Liv.  xi.  33 ; 
Val.  Max.  ii.  7.  § 10,  vii.  4.  § 5 ; Flor.  ii.  7 ; Veil. 
Pat  ere.  ii.  5 ; Liv.  Fr.  xci. ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  43 ; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  461,  462.) 

2.  CoNTREBiA  Leucas,  in  the  temtory  of  the 
Berones,  is  a different  place.  [Berones.]  fP-S.] 
CONVALLIS.  [Fortunatae  Insulae.] 
CO'NVENAE  (Kovoveuai),  a people  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  Aquitania  according  to  Pliny 
(iv.  19),  who  says,  “in  oppidum  contributi  Con- 
venae.”  Strabo  (pp.  190,  191)  says,  “close  to  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  country  of  the  Convenae,  that  is,  of 
those  who  were  a mixed  people;  where  there  is  a 
town  Lugdunuin,  and  the  warm  springs  of  the 
Onesii.”  [Aquae  Convenarum.]  He  adds  that 
they  received  the  Jus  Latii.  It  appears  from  the 
name  “ Convenae,”  the  expression  of  Pliny  “ con- 
tributi,” and  Strabo’s  explanation  of  the  term,  that 
it  contains  the  elementary  parts  of  the  Latin  verb 
“ convenire.”  Hieronymus  (^Adv.  Vigilaniium)  has 
a story  that  Cn.  Pompeius,  after  terminating  the  war 
with  Sertorius,  settled  a number  of  Spanish  robbers 
and  such  like  people  here.  In  this  neighbourhood 
was  Calagorris,  an  Iberian  name ; but  this  place  may 
be  of  older  date  than  the  settlement  of  the  Con- 
venae. The  town  Lugdunum,  afterwards  Convenae, 
is  St.  Bertrand  de  Cominge  in  the  district  of  Co- 
minge.  De  Valois  observes  that  the  “ fugitivi  ab 
saltu  Pyrenaeo  praedonesque  ” (Caes.  5.  C.  iii.  19) 
mean  the  Convenae,  which  seems  very  doubtful. 

The  name  Convenae  appears  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  7 ) in 
a corrupt  form  Kofioveroi-,  in  the  old  Latin  version, 
Cumueni.  [G.  L.] 

COPAE  (KwTrat;  Eth.KwiraievSjThnc.;  Kwirai- 
T7JS,  Steph.  B. ; Topolia),  a town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  confederacy,  was  situated 
upon  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  Copais,  which 
derived  its  name  from  this  town.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Homer  (11.  ii.  502) ; but  it  was  a small  place, 
and  its  name  rarely  occurs  in  Grecian  history.  It 
was  still  in  existence  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  who 
mentions  here  the  temples  of  Demeter,  Dionysus  and 
Sarapis.  (Thuc.  iv.  93;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  406,  410; 
Pans.  ix.  24.  § 1,  seq.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  § 12.)  The 
modern  village  of  Topolia  occupies  the  site  of 
Copae.  It  stands  upon  a promontory  in  the  lake 
which  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  only  a 
narrow  causeway.  (Dodwell,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii. 

р.  56;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  306; 
Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechenland,  p.  216.) 

COPATS  LACUS.  [Boeotia,  pp.  410,  411, 
414,  b.J 

COPHANTA.  [Cophas.] 

COPHAS  (Kcixpds,  Marcian.  p.  23 ; Arrian,  Indie. 

с.  27 ; Kwcpcti/ra  Xip-vv,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 9 ; Kco^oj'to 

Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 14),  a small  port  in  Gedrosia  to 
which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came  on  their  way  from 
the  Indus  to  C.  Jask.  Vincent  places  it  to  the  east 
of  C.  Gnadel,  because  this  appears  on  the  whole  to 
coincide  best  with  the  words  of  Arrian.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  Cophas  was  the  real  name, 
though  Ptolemy  has  Cophanta.  [V.] 

COPHEN  or  COPHES  (Ktatp-nu,  -rjvos,  Airian. 
Jnd.  i.  4,  Andb.  iv.  22,  v.  1 ; Kdxfrrjs,  -ov,  Dionys. 
Per.  1140  ; Strab.  xi.  p.  697  ; Plin.  vi.  17.  s.  21, 
20.  8.  23 ; Mela,  iii.  7.  § 6),  a river  in  the  western 
part  of  India,  which  flowed  into  the  Indus.  From 
the  order  in  which  the  rivers  of  the  Panjdb  are  men- 
tioned, it  seems  likely  that  the  Cophes  is  represented 
by  the  river  of  Kabul.  (Lassen,  z.  Gesch.  d.  Kon.  v. 
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Bahtrien,  v.  p.  129;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  iii.  p. 
420,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  Its  principal  tributaries  are 
the  Choaspes  (Strab.  p.  697 ; Curt.  viii.  10),  the 
modem  Attok,  and  the  Choes  (X6tis,  Arrian,  Anah. 
iv.  23),  the  modern  Kameh.  [V.] 

COPHEN  (Kwep-qv,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’Apaxuaia; 
Plin.  vi.  23),  a name  given  by  Stephanus  and 
Pliny  to  the  town  of  Arachosia.  Some  editions  of 
Pliny  read  “ Cutin”  instead  of  Cophen.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  there  has  been  some  confusion  be- 
tween the  name  of  this  town  and  that  of  the  most 
westerly  of  the  great  rivers  of  the  Panjdb,  mentioned 
above.  [Arachosia.]  [V.] 

COPHUS  (Kwipds:  Kufo),  the  harbour  of  To- 
rone  in  Sithonia,  which  was  so  called  because,  being 
separated  from  the  outer  sea  by  two  narrow  passages, 
the  noise  of  the  waves  was  not  heard  in  it;  hence 
the  proverb  Kweporepos  rov  Topovaiuv  \i/ul4vos.  (Ze- 
nob.  Prov.  Grace,  cent-  4,  pr.  68;  Strab.  Epit.  vii. 
p.  330;  Mela,  ii.  3.)  Leake  (North.  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  119)  suggests  that  it  may  be  the  same  as 
what  Thucydides  (v.  2)  called  the  harbour  of  the 
Colophonians,  and  that  we  should  read  Kwepwu  in- 
stead of  Ko\o(puyl(oy.  The  modern  harbour  of  Kujo 
still  preserves  the  ancient  name.  [E.  B.  J.] 
COPIA.  [Thurii.] 

COPRATES  (Koirp6.TH]s,  Strab.  xv.  p.  729 ; Diod. 
xix.  18),  a river  of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  NE. 
mountains  of  Laristan  near  Bum-jird,  and  accord- 
ing to  Diodoras  flows  into  the  Tigris.  It  is  clear, 
however,  from  his  context,  that  for  Tigris  we  must 
read  Pasitigris.  Antigonus  was  marching  to  meet 
Eumenes,  whose  camp  was  pitched  on  the  banks  of 
the  Pasitigris  (now  Karun),  and  he  was  as  would 
seem  at  least  one  day’s  march  beyond  Susa.  Dio* 
dor  us  (xvii.  67)  calls  the  Pasitigris  Tigris,  when 
describing  the  march  of  Alexander  from  Susa,  cttI 
rhv  Tiypiv;  and  Curtius  (v.  3)  translates  this  passage 
“ ad  flumen,  Pasitigrim  incolae  vocant.”  The  Co- 
prates is  now  called  the  river  of  Dizful.  [V.] 
COPTOS  (KoTTrds  or  Kottt'is,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 73; 
Konret),  Plut.  de  Is.  et  Osvr.  c.  14),  in  hieroglyphics 
Kobto,  the  modem  Kouft  or  Keft,  was  the  principal 
city  of  the  nome  Coptites  in  the  Upper  Thebaid,  the 
Thebais  Secunda  of  the  Itineraries.  It  was  situated 
in  lat.  26°  N.,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile,  and 
about  a mile  in  distance  from  the  river.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Coptos  a valley  opened 
to  the  south-east  leading  to  the  porphyry-quarries  in 
the  Arabian  desert,  and  to  Berenice  ( Cosseir)  on  the 
Red  Sea.  When  in  b.  c.  266,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
constructed  the  town  and  harbour  of  Berenice,  he 
erected  also  four  public  inns  or  watering  places  be- 
tween his  new  city  and  Coptos,  in  order  that  the 
caravans  might  have  convenient  halting-places  during 
their  twelve  days'  journey  through  the  eastern  desert. 
From  this  epoch  Coptos  was  enriched  by  the  active 
commerce  between  Libya  and  Egypt,  on  the  one  part, 
and  Arabia  and  India  on  the  other,  and  the  city 
continued  to  flourish,  until  it  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  the  emperor  Diocletian  in  A.  D.  292.  It  survived 
however  this  calamity;  and  remained  a considerable 
place  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
In  the  reign  of  Justinian,  in  the  first  half  of  the 
7th  century  A.  D.,  Coptos  for  a brief  interval  bore 
the  name  of  Justinianopolis.  (Notit.  Eccles.)  Coptos 
being  comparatively  a modem  town  of  the  Thebaid 
possesses  no  monuments  of  the  Pharaonic  era.  In 
the  church,  however,  which  the  Christian  population 
of  the  present  Kouft  have  built,  are  imbedded  stones 
inscribed  with  the  ovals  of  Thothmes  III.  and  Nec- 
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tanebus.  (Wilkinson,  Mod.  Egypt  and  Thehes,  ii. 
p.  123.)  Neither,  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
its  origin,  does  it  exhibit  any  remarkable  Hellenic 
remains.  The  principal  objects  of  interest  there  are 
the  ruins  of  Roman  buildings.  The  neighboming 
hills  contained  emeralds  and  a few  other  precious 
stones : and  the  vineyards  produced  a thin  and  not 
much  esteemed  wine,  which,  however,  from  its  light- 
ness of  body  was  administered  in  febrile  disorders. 
(Aelian,  H.  An.  vii.  18 ; Athen.  i.  p.  33;  Plin.  N.  H. 
xxxvii.  17,  18,  55,  56.)  [W.B.  D.] 

CORA  (Kdpo:  Eth.  Kopav6s,  Coranus  : Cori), 
a city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Appian 
Way,  between  Velitrae  and  Norba,  and  about  37 
miles  distant  from  Rome.  It  stands  on  a bold  hill, 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  Volscian  mountains,  and 
overlooking  the  plain  of  the  Pomptine  Marshes.  All 
accounts  agree  in  representing  it  as  a very  ancient 
city.  Virgil  notices  it  as  one  of  the  colonies  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  Diodorus  and 
the  author  of  the  Origo  Urhis  Romae,  both  of  whom 
include  it  in  their  lists  of  the  colonies  founded  by 
Latinus  Silvius.  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  776  ; Diod.  vii. 
Fr.  ap.  Emeh.  Arm.  p.  184;  Orig.  U.  Rom.  17.) 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  ascribes  its  foundation  to 
Dardanus  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Solin.  2.  § 7),  while 
another  tradition  seems  to  have  represented  it  as 
deriving  both  its  name  and  its  origin  from  Coras,  a 
brother  of  Tiburtus,  the  eponymous  hero  of  Tibur. 
(Serv.  ad  Am.  vii.  672 ; Solin.  2.  § 8.)  Both  these 
last  traditions  may  be  regarded  as  pointing  to  a Pe- 
lasgic  origin.  It  is  ceiiain  that  it  was  at  a very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  considerable  cities  of 
Latium.  Thus  Cato  mentions  it  as  one  of  those 
which  took  part  in  the  consecration  of  the  grove  and 
sanctuary  of  Diana  in  the  Nemus  Aricinum ; and  we 
find  it  included  by  Dionysius  in  the  list  of  the  thirty 
Latin  cities  which  composed  the  League  in  B.  c. 
493.  (Cato  ap.  Friscian.  iv.  4.  § 21;  Dionys.  v. 
61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note.)  At  an  earlier 
period  also  one  of  the  two  generals  chosen  to  com- 
mand the  confederate  armies  was  Ancus  Publicius 
of  Cora.  (Dionys.  iii.  34.)  Its  subsequent  rela- 
tions both  with  Latium  and  Rome  are  very  obscure. 
In  B.c.  503,  Livy  calls  it  a “ colonia  Latina,”  and 
speaks  of  it  as  revolting,  together  with  Pometia,  to 
join  the  Aurunci,  but  shortly  after  both  Cora  and 
Pometia  appear  as  Volscian  towns.  (Liv.  ii.  16-, 
22;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  pp.  108,  261.)  It  appears 
certain  that  it  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Volscians  at  the  time  that  nation  was  at  the 
height  of  its  power:  and  it  was  probably  occupied 
by  a fresh  body  of  colonists  when  it  was  recovered 
by  the  Romans  and  Latins.  Propertius  (iv.  10.  26) 
appears  to  place  this  reconquest  before  B.c.  428, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  we  can  trust  to  his  his- 
torical accuracy  on  this  point.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
bable that  Cora  resumed  the  position  of  a Latin 
colony  about  this  period,  as  well  as  Norba  and  Setia, 
and  on  this  account  we  find  no  mention  of  any  of 
the  three  in  the  great  Latin  War  of  B.c.  340,  or  the 
pacification  that  followed.  But  a few  years  later, 
B.  c.  330,  their  territories  were  laid  waste  by  the 
Privernates  under  Vitruvius  Vaccus.  (Liv.  viii.  19.) 
It  seems  certain  therefore  that  they  were  at  this 
time  dependencies  of  Rome.  Livy  includes  Cora 
among  the  twelve  Latin  colonies,  which,  in  b.c. 
209,  refused  any  further  supplies  (xxvii.  9):  but 
where  the  same  list  is  repeated  (xxix.  15),  the 
name  is  written  Sora,  and  it  seems  most  probable 
that  this  is  the  town  really  meant.  (Madvig.  de 
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Colon,  p.  268,  note.)  In  another  passage  he  no- 
tices it  among  the  Municipia  on  the  Appian  Way 
(Liv.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  seems  to  have  been  at  this  time 
still  a considerable  town,  but  from  henceforth  we 
hear  little  of  it.  According  to  Fionas,  it  was  ravaged 
by  Spartacus  (iii.  20.  § 5,  but  this  reading  is  pro- 
bably corrupt) ; and  there  seems  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  suffered  severely  during  the  Civil  Wars. 
(Lucan  vii.  392.)  But  no  subsequent  mention  of 
it  occurs  in  history;  and  though  the  name  is  still 
found  in  Strabo  and  Pliny,  and  an  inscription  attests 
its  municipal  rank  in  the  first  century  of  the  em- 
pire, it  seems  probable  that  it  must  have  soon  after 
fallen  into  complete  decay.  Nor  is  any  trace  of  its 
existence  found  in  the  middle  ages  till  the  13th  cen- 
tuiy,  when  it  reappears  under  its  ancient  name, 
which  it  still  retains,  and  is  now  a considerable  town. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Strab.  v.  p.  237 ; Nibby,  Dintomi, 
vol.  i.  p.  493.) 

Few  cities  of  Latium  possess  more  considerable 
remains  of  antiquity  than  Cora.  Among  these  are 
numerous  portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed 
of  massive  polygonal  blocks,  together  with  terraces 
and  substructions  of  a similar  character,  resembling 
in  style  the  massive  fortifications  of  Norba  and 
Signia,  but  inferior  in  extent  and  preservation.  They 
appear  when  perfect  to  have  formed  three  successive 
tiers  or  circuits,  the  uppermost  of  which  enclosed 
the  highest  summit  of  the  hill,  and  constituted  the 
citadel  of  the  ancient  town.  Within  this  enclosure, 
and  on  the  highest  point  of  the  whole  city,  stands  a 
small  Doric  temple  (commonly  known,  but  without 
any  authority,  as  that  of  Hercules),  the  tetrastyle 
portico  of  which  is  in  good  preservation,  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  entrance  records  its  construction 
by  the  Duumvirs  of  the  town.  From  the  ortho- 
graphy of  this  inscription,  as  well  as  the  style  of 
architecture,  there  seems  reason  to  assign  the  erec- 
tion of  it  to  the  last  century  of  the  Roman  Republic. 
Lower  down  the  tovni  are  the  remains  of  another 
temple  of  far  superior  style  and  execution,  but  of 
which  only  two  columns  now  exist : they  are  of  Co- 
rinthian order  and  of  beautiful  workmanship;  from 
a fragment  of  the  inscription  on  the  architrave,  we 
learn  that  it  was  consecrated  to  Castor  and  Pollux ; 
its  date  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  certainly  be  re- 
ferred to  the  best  period  of  Roman  architecture. 
Many  other  fragments  of  buildings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  town,  and  several  inscriptions,  but  all  belong- 
ing to  the  early  ages  of  the  Roman  empire,  or  the 
end  of  the  Republican  period.  Just  outside  the 
tovra,  on  the  road  to  Norba,  is  an  ancient  bridge  of 
a single  arch,  throvm  over  a deep  ravine,  which  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  its  kind 
in  Italy.  From  the  irregularity  of  its  construction, 
it  is  probable  that  this  is  the  work  of  an  early  period, 
and  belongs  to  the  old  Latin  colony  of  Cora.  Many 
of  the  other  remains,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the 
fortifications,  may  probably  be  referred  to  the  time 
of  Sulla.  (Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.i.  pp.497 — 
512.  The  bridge  and  specimens  of  the  walls  are 
figured  by  Dodwell,  Felasgic  Remaim,  pi.  88 — 
91.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORACE'SIUM  (KopaKifi<riov\  Strabo’s  boaindary 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  Pamphylia  and 
Cilicia.  [Cilicia,  p.  6 1 7.]  At  Aldya,  which  is  the 
site  of  Coracesium,  begins  the  mountainous  coast 
which  extends  eastward  to  Cape  Cavalime.  A 
mountain  a little  east  of  Aldya,  and  near  the  coast, 
is  marked  4800  feet  high  in  Beaufort’s  map.  “ The 
promontory  of  Aldya  (Coracesiiun)  rises  abruptly 
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from  a low  sandy  isthmus,  which  is  separated  from 
the  mountains  by  a broad  plain ; two  of  its  sides  are 
cliffs  of  great  height,  and  absolutely  perpendicular; 
and  the  eastern  side,  on  which  the  town  is  placed,  is 
so  steep  that  the  houses  seem  to  rest  on  each  other: 
in  short,  it  forms  a natural  fortress  that  might  be 
rendered  impregnable;  and  the  numerous  walls  and 
towers  prove  how  anxiously  its  former  possessors  la- 
boured to  make  it  so.”  (Beaufort’s  Karamania,  p. 
172.)  “ The  bay  is  open  to  southerly  winds,  the 

anchorage  indifferent,  and  there  is  no  harbour  or 
pier.”  (Beaufort.)  Beaufort  supposes  that  there 
may,  however,  have  been  a mole  constructed  here,  but 
circumstances  prevented  him  from  examining  into 
that  matter.  The  cliffs  at  Aldya  are  from  500  to 
600  feet  above  the  sea,  and  their  perpendicular  di- 
rection is  continued  for  60  or  70  feet  below  it.  They 
are  of  compact  white  limestone,  “ tinged  by  a red 
dross  on  the  outside.”  On  the  summit  of  the  hill 
there  are  the  remains  of  a Cyclopian  wall,  and  a 
few  broken  colunms ; but  no  Greek  inscriptions  were 
discovered. 

Strabo’s  brief  description  of  Coracesium  (p.  668) 
agrees  with  the  facts.  The  natural  strength  of  this 
position,  a lofty  and  almost  insulated  rock,  resem- 
bUng  Gibraltar,  will  explain  its  historical  importance. 
Antiochus,  king  of  Syria,  was  occupied  with  the 
siege  of  Coracesium  when  the  Rhodians  sent  him 
the  message  which  is  mentioned  by  Livy  (xxxiii. 
20).  It  was  the  only  place  on  the  Cilician  coast 
that  had  not  submitted  to  him.  The  rebel  Tryphon 
afterwards  maintained  himself  for  some  time  at 
Coracesium.  [Cilicia,  p.  621.]  The  pirates  of 
Cilicia,  against  whom  the  Romans  sentCn.  Pompeius, 
kept  their  plunder  in  the  strong  places  of  the  Taurus, 
but  their  naval  station  was  Coracesium,  where  with 
their  fleet  they  awaited  the  attack  of  the  Roman 
admiral,  who  defeated  them.  (Plut.  Pomp.  c.  28.) 
“ In  the  old  maps  Aldya  is  called  Cartel  Ubaldo, 
which  may  possibly  have  been  the  name  given  to  it 
by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese,  when  in  possession  of 
this  and  other  strongholds  upon  the  Caramanian 
coast,  but  there  is  no  recollection  of  the  name  in 
this  country  at  present.”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
126.)  [G.  L.] 

CORA'CIUS  MONS  (rh  KopaKiov  opos)  is  placed 
by  Strabo  (p.  643)  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus. 
As  the  word  KopaKiov  is  an  adjective,  the  name  of 
the  mountain  may  be  Corax.  When  Strabo  speaks 
of  a mountain  between  Colophon  and  Lebedus,  he 
means  that  some  high  land  is  crossed  in  going  from 
one  place  to  the  other;  but  this  high  land  runs  north, 
and  occupies  the  tract  that  extends  from  Colophon 
and  Lebedus  north,  towards  the  gulf  of  Smyrna. 
Chandler  therefore  may  be  right  when  he  gives  the 
name  Corax  to  the  mountains  which  w'ere  on  his  left 
hand  as  he  passed  from  Smyrna  to  Vourla,  near  the 
site  of  Clazomenae.  (^Asia  Minor,  c.  23.)  [G.  L.] 

CORALIS.  [Cakallis.] 

CORA'LIUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 

COR  ALL  A (to  KdpaAAa),  a cape  on  the  coast 
of  Pontus,  now  Cape  Kereli.  It  is  identified  clearly 
enough  by  the  name.  (Hamilton’s  Researches,  <fc., 
vol.  i.  p.  252.)  It  is  placed  by  Arrian,  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  the  Periplus,  100  stadia  east  of 
Philocaha,  and  Philocalia  is  110  stadia  east  of  Tri- 
polis,  Tireboli,  a well-known  position.  [G.  L.] 
CORANITAE,  an  inland  people  of  Arabia,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (vi.  28.  s.  32),  without  any  further 
clue  to  their  position  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
55.)  [G.  W.] 
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CORA'SSIAE  or  CO'RSEAE  (Kopaaa-lai,  Strab. 
X.  p.  488;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Kopaiai,  or  Kopaeaif 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  636;  Agathem.  i.  4;  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
Kopareai),  a group  of  islands  between  Icaria  and 
Samos,  distant,  according  to  Agathemerus,  30  stadia 
from  the  promontory  Ainpelos  in  Samos.  They  are 
now  called  Phurni  and  Krusi.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den 
Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  pp.  134,  156.)  Some  modern 
writers  suppose  that  Corassiae  and  Corseae  are  names 
of  two  different  groups  of  islands,  the  former  being 
SW.  of  Icaria,  and  the  latter  near  Samos;  but  upon 
a comparison  of  the  two  passages  of  Strabo  in  which 
the  names  occur,  it  would  appear  that  he  speaks  of 
the  same  groups  under  these  two  names. 

CORAX.  [Aetolia,  p.  63.] 

CORAX  (K6pa^,  Ptol.  V.  9.  §§  7,  10,  31,  v.  10. 
§ 1),  a small  river  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Sarmatia 
Asiatica,  and  which,  rising  in  the  Coraxici  Montes, 
— a western  portion  of  the  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  — 
flowed  SW.  into  the  Euxine  Sea.  It  was  the  northern 
limit  of  Colchis.  It  is  probable  that  the  Chariens  of 
Arrian  {Peripl.  p.  10),  the  Charien  of  Pliny  (vi.  3. 
4),  the  Charis  of  Strabo  (xi.  p.  499),  and  the  Cha- 
ristos  of  Ptolemy  (v.  10.  § 2),  are  one  and  the  same 
river  with  it.  Its  present  name  is  Sukum.  [V.] 
CORAXI.  1.  (Kdpa^oi,  Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  13; 
Hecat.  Fragm.  185;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Mela,  i.  19, 
iii.  5;  Scylax,  p.  31;  Plin.  vi.  5.  s.  5),  a tribe  of 
Pontus  to  the  NW.  of  Colchis,  and  close  to  the  out- 
lying spurs  of  the  Caucasus.  They  probably  occu- 
pied the  western  bank  of  the  Corax  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Dioscurias.  In  the  same  district,  according 
to  Stephauus,  was  Coraxicus  Murus  and  Coraxica 
Regio. 

2.  A Scythian  tribe  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (vi. 
1 4.  § 10),  but  not,  that  we  are  aware,  noticed  in  any 
other  author.  [V.] 

CORA'XICI  MONTES  (Mela,  i.  19.  § 3;  Plin. 
vi.  9.  s.  10,  vi.  12.  s.  15;  Mart.  Cap.  c.  6;  6 Kdpa| 
opos,  Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  14,  15, 18),  the  western  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Caucasus  to  the  N.  of  Colchis.  It 
was  the  source,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  river 
Cambyses ; according  to  Mela  and  Pliny,  of  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses.  [V.] 

CO'RBASA  (KopSaaa),  a town  of  Pisidia  (Ptol. 
V.  5.  § 6),  the  same  apparently  as  the  Colbasa  of 
Hierocles.  Ptolemy’s  Corbasa  seems  to  be  some- 
where about  Termessus.  [G.  L.] 

CORBEUS  (KopSeovs'),  a city  of  the  Tectosages,  in 
Galatia, according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  4.  § 8).  It  is  Gorbeius 
(rop€siovs')  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  568).  Corbeus 
was  the  residence  of  Castor  the  son  of  Saocondarius. 
Saocondarius  married  the  daughter  of  Deiotarus, 
who  murdered  his  son-in-law  and  his  own  daughter, 
destroyed  the  castle,  and  ruined  the  greater  part  of 
Corbeus.  As  to  these  Galatian  princes  see  Orelli 
Onomasticon  Tull.  (s.  v.  Castor').  The  name  Cor- 
beus occurs  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  in  the  Table, 
but  the  Table  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  Corbeus  is  placed  between  Ancyra 
{Angora'),  and  a place  called  Rosologiacum,  XX. 
M.  P.  from  Ancyra  and  XII.  M.  P.  from  Rosolo- 
giacum. Cramer  {Asia  Minor,  Yol.'n.  p.  97)  says 
that  “ Corbeus  answers  doubtless  to  the  site  of 
Corbega,  a few  miles  from  the  modern  road  leading 
from  Angora  to  Kaisarieh."  [G.  L.] 

CORBIANA  {Kopiiavg,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745),  one 
of  the  three  praefectures  into  which  Elymais  was 
anciently  divided.  They  were  Massabatica,  Gabiana, 
and  Corbiana.  [V.] 

CO'RBILO  {Kop§'i\wv),  a trading  town  in  GaUia 
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on  the  Loire.  It  was  a flourishing  place  in  the 
time  of  Pytheas.  (Strab.  p.  190.)  No  extant  writer 
except  Strabo  mentions  the  place.  De  Valois  and 
D’Anville  would  fix  it  at  Coeron,  about  two  leagues 
below  Nantes,  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  river. 
Walckenaer  supposes  that  it  may  be  Corsep,  because 
Corsep  is  nearer  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  ; but  Strabo 
simply  says  that  Corbilo  was  on  the. river.  [G.L.] 
CO'RBIO  (KopQiwv'.  Rocca  Priore),  an  ancient 
city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  NE.  side  of  the  Alban 
Hills,  which  plays  a considerable  part  in  the  wars 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Aequians  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Republic.  It  appears  probable  that  it 
was  at  one  period  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Latin 
League,  as  the  name  of  the  KopgiVres,  which  is 
found  in  the  best  MSS.  of  Dionysius  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  thirty  cities,  must  certainly  mean  the  citizens 
of  Corbio.  (Dionys.  v.  61;  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p 17., 
note  21.)  Yet  Dionysius  represents  it  as  a fortress 
in  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  wrested  from  them 
by  the  Latins  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (vi.  3). 
There  can  at  least  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  originally 
a Latin  city,  but  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Aequians, 
as  they  gradually  extended  their  conquests  over  the 
neighbouring  towns  of  Latium;  and  in  accordance 
with  this  view  we  find  it  included  among  the  con- 
quests attributed  to  Coriolaiius.  (Liv.  ii.  39 ; Dionys. 
viii.  19.)  At  a somewhat  later  period  it  appears  as 
an  Aequian  city,  which,  according  to  the  received 
history,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  dictator  Cincin- 
natus  in  consequence  of  his  great  victory  on  Mount 
Algidus,  B.  c.  458.  It  was  again  taken  by  the  Ae- 
quians the  following  year,  but  recovered  by  the  Roman 
consul  Horatius  Pulvillus,  who  is  said  to  have  utterly 
destroyed  it.  (Liv.  iii.  28,  30;  Dionys.  x.  24,  26, 
SO.)  The  name,  indeed,  appears  again  some  years 
later  b.  c.  446,  when  a fresh  victory  was  obtained  over 
the  Volscians  and  Aequians  by  Quintius  Capitolinus 
“ad  Corbionem”  (Liv.  iii.  66,  69);  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  the  city  itself  was  re-established ; and 
from  this  time  it  altogether  disappears;  nor  is  the 
name  found  in  any  of  the  geographers.  All  the  ac- 
counts of  the  military  operations  in  which  Corbio 
appears  point  to  it  as  being  in  close  proximity  to 
Mount  Algidus,  and  a place  of  great  natural  strength. 
Hence  there  is  little  doubt  that  Holstenius  was 
correct  in  fixing  it  on  the  site  of  Rocca  Priore,  a 
mediaeval  fortress,  occupying  the  summit  of  a lofty 
hill,  about  3 miles  from  Tusculum,  and  one  of  the 
range  which  sweeps  romid  from  thence  to  join  the 
heights  of  Mt.  Algidus,  and  constitutes  the  NE.  side 
of  the  great  encircling  barrier  of  the  Alban  Moun- 
tains. Some  slight  remains  of  antiquity  are  still 
visible  at  Rocca  Priore,  and  the  position  was  one 
well  adapted  for  an  ancient  fortress,  and  noust  always 
have  been  of  importance  in  connection  with  military 
operations  on  Mt.  Algidus.  The  site  appears  to  have 
been  occupied  in  imperial  times  by  a Roman  villa. 
(Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  162;  'Nihhy,  Dintorni  di 
Roma,  vol.  iii.  pp.  21 — 24;  Abeken,  Mittel-Italien, 
p.68.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORBULO'NIS  MUNIMENTUM,  a fort  built 
by  Corbulo  in  the  country  of  the  Frisians,  which 
probably  was  the  foundation  of  the  modem  town  of 
Groningen.  In  the  year  1818  a bridge  was  dis- 
covered in  the  neighbourhood,  leading  through  a 
marsh,  about  3 miles  long,  and  12  feet  broad;  this 
bridge  was  probably  connected  with  the  fort  of  Cor- 
bulo. (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  19 ; comp.  Wilhelm,  German. 
p.  154.)  [L.S.] 

CORCY'RA  (KepKvpa,  Herod.,  Thuc. ; KdpKvpa, 
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Strab.  and  later  writers,  and  always  on  coins : Eth. 
KepKvp,  -vpos,  Aleman,  ap.  Etym.  M. ; usually  Kep- 
Kupaios,  KqpKvpalos,  Corcyraeus;  Corfu),  an  island 
in  the  Ionian  sea,  opposite  the  coast  of  Chaonia  in 
Epeirus.  The  channel,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
the  mainland,  is  narrowest  at  its  northern  entrance, 
being  only  about  2 miles  in  width ; it  then  expands 
into  an  open  gulf  between  the  two  coasts,  being  in 
some  places  14  miles  across;  but  S.  of  the  promon- 
tory Leucimme  it  again  contracts  into  a breadth  of 
4 or  5 miles.  The  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  38  miles.  Its  breadth  is  very  irregular; 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  it  is  20  miles;  it 
then  becomes  only  6 miles;  widens  again  near  the 
city  of  Corcyra  to  about  1 1 miles ; south  of  which  it 
contracts  again  to  about  3 or  4 miles,  terminating 
in  a high  narrow  cape.  The  island  contains  227 
square  miles. 

Four  promontories  are  mentioned  by  the  ancient 
writers:  — 1.  Cassiope  (^Kacr 0161771,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§11;  C.  St.  Catherine),  the  NE.  point  of  the  island. 

2.  Phalacrum  (^a\aKp6u,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324;  Ptol. 
1.  c.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19;  C.  Drasti),  the  NW.  point. 

3.  Leucimme  or  Leucimna  (AevKifiixri,  Thuc.  i.  30, 
47 ; AevKtfifia,  Strab.  vii.  p.  324 ; Ptol.,  Plin.  ll.  cc. : 
C.  Lefkimo),  a low  sandy  point  on  the  E.  coast, 
about  6 or  7 miles  from  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  island.  4.  Amphipagus  QApi^ltra'yos,  Ptol.  l.c. : 
C.  Bianco),  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island. 

Corcyra  is  generally  mountainous.  The  loftiest 
mountains  are  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
extending  across  the  island  from  E.  to  W. : the 
highest  summit,  which  is  now  called  PandoTcrdiora 
by  the  Greeks,  and  San  Salvatore  by  the  Italians,  is 
between  3000  and  4000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
covered  with  luxuriant  groves  of  olive,  cypress,  and 
ilex.  From  these  mountains  there  runs  a lower 
ridge  from  N.  to  S.,  extending  as  far  as  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island.  The  position  of  Mt.  Istone 
(^lordivri),  where  the  nobles  entrenched  themselves 
during  the  civil  dissensions  of  Corcyra,  is  uncertain. 
(Thuc.  iii.  85,  iv.  46;  Polyaen.  5ira^.  vi.  20;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  It  was  evidently  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  city;  but  it  could  hardly  have  been  the  summit 
of  San  Salvatore  as  some  writers  suppose,  since  the 
nobles,  after  their  fortress  on  Mt.  Istone  had  been  cap- 
tured, took  refuge  on  higher  ground.  (Thuc.  iv.  46.) 
Istone  has  been  identified  by  Cramer  and  others  with 
the  hill  mentioned  by  Xenophon  (^Hell.  vi.  2.  § 7) 
as  distant  only  5 stadia  from  the  city;  but  this  is 
purely  conjectural.  The  only  other  ancient  name  of 
any  of  the  mountains  of  Corcyra,  which  has  been 
preserved,  is  Meliteium  (MeAiTe?op,  Apoll.  Rhod. 
iv.  1150,  with  Schol.);  but  as  to  its  position  we  have 
no  clue  whatsoever. 

Corcyra  was  celebrated  for  its  fertility  in  antiquity, 
and  was  diligently  cultivated  by  its  inhabitants. 
Xenophon  (^Hell.  vi.  2.  § 6)  describes  it  as  i^eipyao- 
/ievrjv  pikv  irayKciAws  Kal  ir€(pvT(vp.4i/rir ; and  one  of 
the  later  Roman  poets  celebrates  it  as  “ CoreJ^a 
compta  solum,  locupleti  Corcyra  sulco.”  (Avien. 
Descr.  Orb.  663.)  These  praises  are  not  undeserved ; 
for  modem  writers  celebrate  the  luxuriance  and  fer- 
tility of  its  numerous  vallies.  The  chief  production 
of  the  island  now  is  oil,  of  which  large  quantities  are 
exported.  It  also  produces  wine,  which,  though  not 
so  celebrated  as  in  antiquity  (Athen.  i.  p.  33,  b. ; 
Xen.  1.  c.),  is  still  used  in  the  town  of  Corfu  and  in 
the  adjacent  islands. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  island  is  said  to 
have  been  Drepane  (Apeirdrri),  apparently  from  its 
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resemblance  in  shape  to  a scythe.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv. 
983,  with  Schol.;  Callimach.  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
It  is  further  said  that  its  next  name  was  Scheria 
which  Homer  describes  as  a fertile  and 
lovely  island,  inhabited  by  the  Phaeacians,  an  enter- 
prizing  seafaring  people,  the  subjects  of  king  Alci- 
nous.  ((9c?.  V.  34,  seq.)  Although  the  Corcyraeans 
identified  their  island  with  the  Homeric  Scheria,  and 
prided  themselves  upon  the  nautical  fame  of  their 
Phaeacian  ancestors  (Thuc.  i.  25),  yet  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether  the  Homeric  Scheria  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  an  island,  which  ever  had  any  real  ex- 
istence. It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  Phaeacians  are 
only  a creation  of  the  poet,  to  whom  he  assigns  a 
place  in  the  far  distant  West,  the  scene  of  so  many 
marvels  in  the  Odyssey.  (Comp.  Welcker,  Ueher 
die  Homerischen  Pkaeaken,  in  Rheinisches  Mmeum, 
vol.  i.  pp.  219 — 283.) 

The  first  historical  fact  recorded  respecting  Cor- 
cyra  is  its  colonization  by  the  Corinthians;  for  we 
may  pass  over  the  earlier  Eretrian  colony,  which 
rests  upon  the  authority  of  Plutarch  alone.  (^Quaest. 
Graec.  c.  11.)  Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  is 
said  to  have  touched  at  Corcyra  on  his  way  to  Sicily, 
and  to  have  left  behind  him  Chersicrates,  one  of  the 
Heraclidae,  who  expelled  the  Liburnians,  then  inha- 
biting the  island,  and  built  the  city  of  Corcyra,  which 
he  peopled  wdth  Corinthian  settlers.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  269 ; Timaeus,  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1216.) 
This  event  we  may  place  in  b.  c.  734,  the  date 
usually  assigned  to  the  foundation  of  Syracuse. 
[Syracusae.]  Corcyra  rapidly  rose  to  be  one  of 
the  first  maritime  powers  in  Greece.  We  are  told 
that  it  was  at  variance  with  the  mother  country 
almost  from  the  very  time  of  its  foundation  (Herod, 
iii.  49),  which  was  no  doubt  owing  to  its  being  the 
commercial  rival  of  Corinth  in  the  western  seas  of 
Greece.  The  dissensions  between  the  two  states 
broke  out  into  open  hostilities  as  early  as  b.  c.  665, 
when  a naval  engagement  took  place  between  them, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  as  the  first  sea- 
fight  on  record.  (Thuc.  i.  13.)  In  b.  c.  617  the 
Corcyraeans  founded  Epidamnus  on  the  Illyrian 
coast;  but  notwithstanding  their  hostility  to  the 
mother  country,  they  so  far  complied  with  Grecian 
usages  as  to  choose  a Corinthian  as  the  Oekist  or 
founder  of  the  new  colony.  (Thuc.  i.  24.)  Peri- 
ander,  who  ruled  at  Corinth  from  b.  c.  625  to  585, 
reduced  Corcyra  to  subjection  in  the  course  of  his 
reign;  but  of  the  details  of  its  subjugation  we  have 
no  account.  Herodotus  tells  an  interesting  story  of 
the  murder  of  Lycophron,  the  son  of  Periander,  by 
the  Corcyraeans,  and  of  the  cruel  way  in  which 
Periander  attempted  to  take  revenge.  (Herod,  iii.  49, 
seq.)  It  was  during  the  time  that  Corcyra  was 
subject  to  Periander,  that  Apollonia  and  Anactorium 
were  founded  by  the  two  states  conjointly. 

After  the  death  of  Periander  the  Corcyraeans  seem 
to  have  recovered  their  independence;  but  in  the 
Persian  wars  they  made  use  of  it  in  a manner  little 
creditable  to  their  Hellenic  patriotism.  Having 
promised  their  aid  to  the  confederate  Greeks,  they 
sent  a fieet  of  60  ships,  but  with  orders  to  advance 
no  further  than  the  promontory  of  Taenarus,  there 
to  await  the  issue  of  the  struggle  between  the  Persians 
and  the  Greeks,  and  to  join  the  victorious  party. 
(Herod,  vii.  168  ) Of  their  subsequent  history  till 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  we  know  nothing. 
Having  quarrelled  with  the  Corinthians  respecting 
Epidamnus,  a war  ensued  between  the  states,  which 
was  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  Peloponnesian 
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war.  As  the  history  of  this  quarrel  and  of  the  war 
which  followed  is  related  at  length  in  all  histories 
of  Greece,  it  is  only  necessary  in  this  place  to  men- 
tion the  leading  events,  and  such  as  chiefly  serve  to 
illustrate  the  geography  of  Corcyra. 

The  first  fleet,  which  the  Corinthians  sent  against 
the  Corcyraeans,  was  completely  defeated  by  the 
latter  off  Cape  Actium,  b.  c.  435.  (Thuc.  i.  29.) 
Deeply  humbled  by  this  defeat,  the  Corinthians  spent 
two  whole  years  in  preparations  for  retrieving  it; 
and  by  active  exertions  among  their  allies,  they  were 
in  a condition  in  the  third  year  to  put  to  sea  with  a 
fleet  of  150  sail.  The  Corcyraeans,  unable  to  cope 
single-handed  with  so  formidable  an  armament,  ap- 
plied for  aid  to  the  Athenians,  who  concluded  a 
defensive  alliance  with  them,  fearing  lest  their 
powerful  navy  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Pe- 
loponnesians. Soon  afterwards  the  war  was  renewed. 
The  Corinthian  fleet  of  150  ships  took  up  its  station 
at  Cape  Cheimerium  on  the  coast  of  Epeirus,  a little 
south  of  Corcyra.  The  Corey raean  fleet  of  110  sail, 
together  with  10  Athenian  ships,  were  posted  at  one 
of  the  islands  called  Sybota  (SiiSora),  now  Syvota, 
which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Epeirus  to  the  north  of 
Cape  Cheimerium,  and  opposite  the  coast  of  Corcyra, 
between  Capes  Leucimme  and  Amphipagos.  Their 
land  force  was  stationed  at  Leucimme.  The  engage- 
ment took  place  in  the  open  sea  between  Cape 
Cheimerium  and  the  Sybota;  the  Corcyraeans  were 
defeated;  and  the  Corinthians  were  preparing  to 
renew  the  attack  in  the  afternoon,  but  were  deterred 
by  the  arrival  of  a fresh  Athenian  squadron,  and 
sailed  away  home.  (Thuc.  i.  44,  seq.)  Each  party 
claimed  the  victory.  The  Corinthians  erected  their 
trophy  at  the  continental  Sybota  ” rots  rp 
T}Treipcf}  2v§6Tots),  and  the  Corcyraeans  setup  theirs 
at  the  “insular  Sybota”  (ev  tois  iv  ry  SoSd- 

TO(S,  Thuc.  i.  54).  We  learn  from  Col.  Leake  that 
there  is  a sheltered  bay  between  the  two  principal 
islands,  called  Syvota,  and  another  between  the  inner 
island  and  the  main.  The  “continental  Sybota” 
was  probably  the  name  of  a village  on  the  inner 
strait.  (Le-dke,  Northern  Greece,^  vol.  iii.  pp.  2,3.) 
Shortly  afterwards  the  island  was  distracted  by  civil 
dissensions  between  the  aristocratical  and  demo- 
cratical  parties,  in  which  the  latter  finally  gained 
the  upper  hand,  and  massacred  all  their  opponerits 
with  the  most  frightful  atrocities,  b.  c.  425.  (Thuc. 
iv.  46—48.) 

Corcyra  remained  in  the  Athenian  alliance  till 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  It  was  the  place 
of  rendezvous  for  the  fleet  of  the  Athenians  and 
their  allies,  which  was  destined  to  invade  Sicily, 
B.  c.  415.  (Thuc.  vi.  42.)  Whether  Corcyra  was 
enrolled  a member  of  the  Spaitan  confederacy  after 
the  downfall  of  Athens,  we  are  not  informed ; but 
in  B.  c.  375  Timotheus  brought  the  island  again 
under  the  dominion  of  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 64 ; 
comp.  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  2 ; Diod.  xv.  36.)  Two  years 
afterwards,  b.  c.  373,  a large  Peloponnesian  force, 
imder  the  command  of  the  Lacedaemonian  Mnasip- 
pus,  was  sent  to  wrest  the  island  from  the  Athenians. 
The  Athenian  fleet  had  already  quitted  Corcyra; 
and  the  inhabitants,  having  been  defeated  in  battle 
by  the  invaders,  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  within 
the  walls  of  their  city.  Xenophon,  in  a passage 
already  referred  to,  describes  the  country  at  that 
time  as  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  abounding 
in  beautiful  houses,  the  cellars  of  which  were  stored 
with  excellent  wine.  After  ravaging  the  country, 
Mnasippus  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which  soon  began 
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to  suffer  from  want  of  provisions ; but  the  Cor- 
cyraeans  availing  themselves  of  the  negligence  of 
the  besiegers,  who  had  become  careless,  through 
certainty  of  success,  made  a vigorous  sally  from  the 
city,  in  which  they  slew  Mnasippus,  and  many  of 
his  troops.  Shortly  afterwards  news  arrived  of  the 
approach  of  an  Athenian  fleet,  whereupon  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians quitted  the  island  in  haste.  (Xen.  HelL 
vi.  2.  §§  3 — 26  ; Diod.  xv.  47.) 

After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  the 
Corcyraeans  appear  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in 
opposition  to  Cassander.  In  b.c.  312,  they  expelled 
the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  Apollonia  and  Epi- 
damnus.  (Diod.  xix.  78.)  In  b.c.  303  Cleonymus, 
the  Spartan  king,  who  had  collected  a body  of  mer- 
cenaries in  Italy,  invaded  the  island  and  became 
master  of  the  city.  (Diod.  xx.  104, 105.)  Cleonymus 
appears  to  have  quitted  the  island  soon  afterwards  ; 
for  it  was  again  independent  in  b.  c.  300,  when 
Cassander  laid  siege  to  the  city.  From  this 
danger  it  was  delivered  by  Agathocles,  the  tyrant 
of  Syracuse,  who  burnt  the  Macedonian  fleet. 
(Diod.  xxi.  Eclog.  2.  p.  489,  ed.  Wesseling.)  But 
Agathocles  only  expelled  the  Macedonians  in  order 
to  appropriate  the  island  to  himself,  which  he  is 
recorded  to  have  laid  waste,  probably  in  consequence 
of  the  opposition  of  the  inhabitants  to  his  dominion. 
(Plut.  (Ze  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  557.)  Shortly  after- 
wards Agathocles  gave  Corcyra  as  a dowry  to  his 
daughter  Lanassa  upon  her  marriage  with  Pyrrhus, 
king  of  Epeirus.  It  remained  in  his  hands  for  some 
years  ; but  Lanassa,  indignant  at  being  neglected 
by  Pyrrhus  for  his  barbarian  wives,  withdrew  to 
Corcyra,  and  offered  her  hand  and  the  island  to 
Demetrius,  king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  accepted 
her  proposal,  and,  sailing  to  Corcyra,  celebrated  his 
nuptials  with  her,  left  a garrison  m the  island,  and 
returned  to  Macedonia.  This  happened  shortly 
before  he  was  expelled  from  Macedonia  by  Pyrrhus, 
B.  c.  287.  (Pint.  Pyrrh.  9,  10;  Diod.  xxi.  p.  490.) 
Pausanias  says  (i.  11.  § 6)  that  Pyrrhus  conquered 
Corcyra  soon  after  he  had  recovered  his  hereditary 
dominions ; but  as  Pyrrhus  began  to  reign  some  years 
before  he  deprived  Demetrius  of  the  Macedonian 
throne,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  he  may  have 
invaded  Corcyra,  while  it  was  in  the  possession  of 
Agathocles,  and  that  the  latter  was  contented  to 
cede  to  him  the  island,  together  with  his  daughter 
Lanassa.  At  a later  period,  probably  after  his 
return  from  Italy,  b.  c.  274,  Pyrrhus  recovered 
Corcyra  by  the  energy  of  his  son  Ptolemaeus. 
(Justin,  XXV.  3.) 

After  the  death  of  Pyrrhus  Corcyra  again  enjoyed 
a brief  period  of  independence ; but  the  Illyrian 
pirates,  in  the  reign  of  their  queen  Teuta,  conquered 
the  island  after  defeating  the  Achaean  and  Aetolian 
fleets  which  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  Cor- 
cyraeans. Almost  immediately  afterwards  a Roman 
fleet,  which  had  been  sent  to  punish  these  pirates, 
appeared  before  Corcyra ; whereupon  Demetrius,  the 
Pharian,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  the  island 
with  an  Illyrian  garrison,  surrendered  it  to  the 
enemy  without  striking  a blow,  b.  c.  229.  (Pol.  ii. 
9 — 11.)  From  this  time  Corcyra  continued  in  the 
hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  an  important  station 
for  their  fleet  in  their  subsequent  wars  in  Greece. 
The  Romans  made  the  capital  a free  state  (Plin. 
iv.  12.  s.  19);  but  its  inhabitants  were  so  little 
liked  even  at  this  period,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
proverb  iXcvOepa  KopKvpa,  x*C  2irou  ^eXeis  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  329).  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  forther 
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the  history  of  the  island.  In  the  reign  of  Justinijtn 
it  was  still  called  KepKvpa  (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22). 
It  is  now  one  of  the  seven  Ionian  islands  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. 

Corcyra,  the  capital  of  the  island,  was  situated 
upon  the  eastern  coast,  upon  a peninsula  a little  S. 
of  the  modern  town  of  Corfu.  This  peninsula  is 
formed  on  the  one  side  by  a small  gulf  or  lagoon, 
called  the  Peschiera^  or  Lake  of  Calichiopulo ; and 
on  the  other  side  by  a bay,  which  separates  the  pe- 
ninsula from  the  promontory  occupied  by  the  modern 
citadel.  The  peninsula  is  called  Palaeopoli,  but  the 
only  ancient  remains  which  it  contains  are  the  ruins 
of  a small  Doric  temple  on  the  eastern  shore,  facing 
Epeirus.  Of  the  two  ports  mentioned  by  Thucy- 
dides (ii.  72),  the  Peschiera  seems  to  be  the  one 
which  he  calls  Hyllaicus  ('TAAoi’/cds) ; and  the  bay 
between  the  peninsula  and  the  modem  citadel  to  be 
the  one  which  he  describes  as  lying  towards  Epeirus. 
Scylax  speaks  of  three  harbours,  one  of  which  was 
most  beautiful : hence  it  would  appear  that  the  pre- 
sent harbour,  although  at  some  distance  from  the 
ancient  city,  was  also  used  in  ancient  times.  The 
small  island  of  Vido,  in  front  of  the  present  har- 
bour, is  probably  the  island  of  Ptychia  (UTvxia), 
where  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical  party  were 
placed  after  their  surrender  in  b.c.  425.  (Time.  iv. 
46  ) We  learn  from  Thucydides  (ii.  72)  that  the 
Acropolis  was  near  the  poiius  Hyllaicus,  and  the 
agora  near  tlie  other  harbour.  The  ancient  Acropolis 
is  the  long  undulating  promontory  south  of  the  mo- 
dern town,  and  did  not  occupy  the  site  of  the  modem 
citadel,  which  is  a nearly  insulated  rock,  with  its 
summit  split  into  two  lofty  peaks.  These  two  peaks 
must  have  been  always  a striking  object  from  the 
ancient  town,  and  are  probably  the  “ aerias  Phaea- 
cumarces”  of  Virgil  (^Aen.  iii.  291),  a passage  from 
which  Dodwell  and  otheis  erroneously  concluded 
that  they  were  the  Acropolis  of  Corcyra.  In  the 
middle  ages  these  two  rocks,  which  then  became 
the  citadel,  were  called  Kopv^cb  or  Kopu<pol,  from 
whence  has  come,  slightly  corrupted,  (Kop(t>o'i)  the 
modern  name  of  the  town  and  of  the  island.  We  have 
no  further  information  respecting  the  other  localities 
of  the  ancient  city.  Among  its  public  buildings 
mention  is  made  of  temples  of  Zeus,  Hera,  Dionysus, 
the  Dioscuri,  and  Alcinous.  (Thuc.  iii.  70,  75,  81.) 

The  only  other  city  in  the  island  was  Cassiope 
(Kaaaidnr}'),  situated  upon  the  north-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  opposite  a town  upon  the  coast 
of  Epeirus  of  the  same  name.  Cassiope  possessed 
a harbour,  and  was  distant,  according  to  Cicero 
(^ad  Fam.  xvi,  9),  120  stadia  from  Corcyra.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  temple  of  Zeus  Cassius,  or  Ca- 
sius,  at  whose  altar  Nero  sang : the  head  of  the 
god,  with  the  epigraph  Zeus  Kdenos,  frequently 
occurs  on  coins.  (Suet.  Wer.  22;  Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  19;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  22;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  179, 
seq.)  There  are  remains  of  the  ancient  town  near 
the  village,  still  called  Cassopo.  (Marmora,  Historia 
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di  Corfu,  Venice,  1672;  Mustoxides,  Illustrazioni 
Corciresi,  Milan,  1811  — 1814,  2 vols.  8vo.;  Dod- 
well.  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  32,  seq. ; Mure, 
Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  foil,;  and  especially 
G.  C.  A.  Muller,  De  Corcyraeorum  Repuhlica, 
Gottingen,  1835.) 

CORCY'RA  NIGRA  'M.iXaiva  K6pKvpa : 
Curzola,  in  Slavonic  Karicar),  an  island  off  the 
coast  of  Illyria,  called  the  “ Black,”  from  the  dark 
colour  of  the  pine  woods  covering  its  sides.  It  con- 
tained a Greek  town,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  the  Cnidians.  The  island  still  abounds 
in  trees,  growing  down  to  the  water’s  edge : the  pro- 
portion of  land  covered  with  wood  is  43,471  acres, 
out  of  a total  of  57,130.  Of  its  ancient  history  we 
know  nothing;  a full  account  of  its  modern  history 
and  of  the  present  condition  of  the  island  is  given  in 
the  work  of  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  quoted  below.  (Strab.  ii. 
p.  124,  vii.  p.  315;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Plin  hi.  26.  s.30: 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i. 
p.  251,  seq.) 

CORD  A,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Selgovae.  Identified,  on 
scarcely  sufficient  grounds,  with  Cumnock,  and  with 
Castle  Over,  in  Eskdale.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORDES  (Kopdys,  Procop.  de  Aedif.  ii.  2), a 
small  stream  of  Mesopotamia  which  rose  in  the  M. 
Masius,  and  was  a tributary  of  the  Chaboras  or 
Khahur,  itself  a tributary  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
town  of  Dara  was  situated  upon  its  banks.  [V.] 

CO'RDUBA  (KopSoSa,  Kop5v§ri,  KopdouSa:  Eih. 
and  Adj.  Cordubensis:  Cordoba  or  Cordova),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Turduli.  It  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Baetis 
(^Guadalquivir),  a little  below  the  spot  where  the 
navigation  of  the  river  commenced,  at  the  distance 
of  1200  stadia  from  the  sea.  [Baetis.]  Its  foun- 
dation was  ascribed  to  Marcellus,  whom  vve  find 
making  it  his  head-quarters  in  the  Celtiberian  War. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  141;  Polyb.  xxxv.  2.)  It  was  occu- 
pied from  the  first  by  a chosen  mixt  population  of 
Romans  and  natives  of  the  surrounding  country ; and 
it  was  the  first  colony  of  the  Romans  in  those  parts. 
Strabo’s  language  implies  that  it  was  a colony  from 
its  very  foundation,  that  is,  from  u.  o.  152.  It  was 
regarded  as  the  capital  of  the  extensive  and  fertile 
district  of  Baeturia,  comprising  the  country  between 
the  Anas  and  the  Baetis,  the  richness  of  which 
combined  with  its  position  on  a great  navigable 
river,  and  on  the  great  high  road  connecting  the  E. 
and  NE.  parts  of  the  peninsula  with  the  S.,  to  raise 
it  to  a position  only  second  to  Gades  as  a commercial 
city.  (Strab.  l.c.,  and  p.  160  ) 

In  the  great  Civil  War  Corduba  suffered  severely 
on  several  occasions,  and  was  at  last  taken  by  Caesar, 
soon  after  the  battle  of  Munda,  when  22,000  of  its 
inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  B.  c.  45.  (Caes. 
B.  C.  ii.  19;  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  57,  59,  60,  Bell. 
Hisp.  32 — 34;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  104,  105;  Dion 
Cass,  xliii.  32.) 

Corduba  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four  conventus 
juridici  of  the  province  of  Baetica,  and  the  usual 
residence  of  the  praetor;  hence  it  was  generally  re- 
garded as  the  capital  of  the  province.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Appian,  Hisp.  65.)  It  bore  the  surname  of 
Patricia  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Mela,  ii.  6.  § 4),  on  account, 
as  is  said,  of  the  number  of  patricians  who  were 
among  the  colonists;  and,  to  the  present  day,  Cor- 
dova is  so  conspicuous,  even  among  Spanish  cities, 
for  the  pride  of  its  nobles  in  their  “ azure  blood  ” 
that  the  Great  Captain,  Gonzalo  de  Cordova, 
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used  to  say  that  “ other  towns  might  be  better  to 
live  in,  but  none  was  better  to  be  born  in.”  (Ford, 
Handbook,  p.  73.) 

In  the  annals  of  Roman  literature  Corduba  is  con- 
spicuous as  the  birthplace  of  Lucan  and  the  two 
Senecas,  besides  others,  whose  works  justified  the 
epithet  of  “ facunda,”  applied  to  it  by  Martial  (Ep. 
i.  62.  8):— 

“ Duosque  Senecas,  unicumque  Lucanum 
Facunda  loquitur  Corduba.” 

(Comp.  ix.  61,  and  the  beautiful  epigram  of  Seneca, 
ap.  Wernsdorf,  Poet.  Lot.  Min.  vol.  v.  pt.  3,  p. 
1364.) 

Numerous  coins  of  the  city  are  extant,  bearing  the 
names  of  Corduba,  Patricia,  and  Coi-onia  Pa- 
tricia. (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  373,  vol.  ii. 
p.  536;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  11,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  23; 
Sestini,  p.  46;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  18.)  There  are 
now  scarcely  any  remains  of  the  Roman  city,  except 
a ruined  building,  which  the  people  dignify  with  the 
title  of  Seneca’s  House.  (Florez,  Esp.  Sagr.  vol.  x. 
p.  132;  Minano,  Diccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  170.)  The 
city  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s  places  of  recorded  astrono- 
mical observations,  having  14  hrs.  25  min.  for  its 
longest  day,  and  being  distant  3§  hrs.  W.  of  Alex- 
andria. (Ptol.  ii. 4.  § ll,viii.  4.  § 4.)  [P.  S.] 

CORDYE'NE,  GORDYE’NE  (Tophv-nvi),  Top- 
bpvrj,  FopSuaTa  : Eth.  ropSwaiot,  Kopbvaiot,  Kop- 
dveoi,  Topbvrjvol,  Cordueni),  a district  lying  to  the 
E.  of  the  river  Tigris,  and  occupied  by  the  wan- 
dering tribes  of  the  Carduchi.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  747.) 
The  name  Cordyeni,  like  Kurdistan,  which  more 
or  less  in  modern  times  may  be  said  to  represent  it, 
is  simply  a geographical  expression,  signifying  a 
mere  aggregate  of  people  without  political  union  or 
intercourse. 

The  Romans  became  acquainted  with  it  first 
during  the  campaign  of  Lucullus,  when,  after  the 
fall  of  Tigranocerta,  he  took  up  his  winter-quarters 
in  this  district,  and  received  the  submission  of 
several  of  the  petty  chieftains  who  had  been  for- 
merly subject  to  the  yoke  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. (Plut.  Lucull.  29.)  Under  Pompey  it 
was  annexed  to  the  Roman  province  (Dion  Cass. 
XXX vii.  5).  Corduene  was  one  of  the  five  provinces 
which  Galerius  wrested  from  the  Persian  king 
Narses  ; it  was  afterwards  given  up  to  Chosroes  in 
the  disastrous  negotiation  which  followed  on  the 
retreat  of  Jovian  (Amm.  Marc.  xxv.  7 ; Le  Beau, 
Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  161).  The  geography  of 
this  wild  mountainous  district  has  been  as  yet  but 
little  investigated,  and  further  discoveries  have  still 
to  be  made.  But  a correct  idea  of  it  may  be  formed 
by  considering  it  a region  of  lofty  terrasses,  separated 
by  valleys,  forming  a series  of  parallel  ranges  of 
mountain  elevations,  the  general  direction  of  which  is 
nearly  NNW.  and  SSE.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xi.  p 
141 ; St.  Martin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  176; 
Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xi.  p.  21,  foil.)  [E.  B.  J.J 

CORDYLE  (KopS6\v)  or  PORTUS  CHOR- 
DYLE  (Plin.  vi.  4),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
40  or  45  stadia  east  of  Hieron  Oros  or  Yoros.  (Ar- 
rian, p.  17;  Anon.  p.  13.)  Hamilton  (Researches, 
<^c.  vol.  i.  p.  248)  identifies  it*with  Akjah  Kdleh,  a 
ruined  fort  on  a rocky  promontory,  half-way  between 
Platana  and  Cape  Yoros:  “ it  possesses  a small  open 
roadstead,  called  by  the  Turks  a liman  or  port,  to  the 
east  of  the  promontory.”  The  name  occurs  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Cordile.  There  appears  to  be  some 
confusion  in  Ptolemy  (v.  6)  about  this  place.  [G.  L.] 
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CORE'SSIA  or  COKESSUS.  [Ceos.] 

CORESSUS.  [Ephesus;  Messogis.] 

CORFI'NIUM  (^Kopcpiviov : Eth.  Corfiniensis:  S. 
Pelino),  the  chief  city  of  the  Peligni,  situated  in  the 
valley  of  the  Atenms,  near  the  point  where  that  river 
suddenly  makes  a sharp  angle,  and  turns  from  a SE. 
to  a NE.  course,  which  it  pursues  from  thence  to  the 
Adriatic.  It  was  distant  7 miles  from  Sulmo,  and 
30  from  Alba  Fucensis  by  the  Via  Valeria.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Corfinium  was  from  an  early 
period  the  capital  city  of  the  Peligni,  and  one  of  the 
chief  towns  in  this  part  of  Italy ; but  no  mention  of 
its  name  is  found  in  history  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
Marsic  or  Social  War,  b.  c.  90,  when  it  was-  selected 
by  the  confederates  to  be  their  common  capital,  and 
the  seat  of  their  government.  It  was  probably  to 
the  importance  of  its  situation  in  a military  point  of 
view  that  it  was  mainly  indebted  for  this  distinction ; 
but  the  allied  nations  seem  to  have  destined  it  to  be 
the  permanent  capital  of  Italy,  and  the  rival  of 
Rome,  as  they  changed  its  name  to  Italica,  and 
adorned  it  with  a new  and  spacious  forum  and  senate 
house,  and  other  public  buildings  of  a style  corre- 
sponding to  its  intended  greatness.  (Strab,  v.  p. 
241  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16  ; Diod.  xxxvii.  Exc.  Phot, 
p.  538.)  But  before  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
the  war  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their  new 
capital,  and  transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Ae  • 
sernia.  (Diod.  1.  c.  p.  539.)  The  fate  of  Corfinium 
after  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  it  probably  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  without  resistance,  and  in 
consequence  did  not  suffer;  for  we  find  it  at  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War  between  Caesar  and  Pompey, 
B.  c.  49,  stiU  retaining  its  position  as  a city  of  im- 
portance and  a strong  fortress.  On  this  account  it 
w'as  occupied  by  Ii.  Domitius  ■ndth  30  cohorts,  and 
was  the  only  place  which  offered  any  effectual  resist- 
ance to  the  arms  of  Caesar  during  his  advance 
through  Italy.  Nor  was  it  reduced  by  force,  but  the 
disaffection  which  rapidly  spread  among  his  officers 
compelled  Domitius  to  sm-render  after  a siege  of  only 
seven  days.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  15 — 23;  Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  38 ; Cic.  ad  AU.  viii.  3,  5,  ix.  7 ; Suet.  Caes.  34; 
Lucan,  ii.  478 — 510.)  From  this  time  we  hear  but 
little  of  Corfinium;  but  inscriptions  attest  that  it 
continued  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town  under 
the  Roman  empire,  and  its  prosperity  is  proved  by 
the  fact  that  its  inhabitants  were  able  to  construct 
two  aqueducts  for  supplying  it  with  water,  both  of 
which  are  in  great  part  hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and 
one  of  them  is  carried  through  a tunnel  nearly  3 miles 
in  length.  (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  149 — 151 ; Orell. 
Jnscr.  3695,  3696 ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  Neap.  5350, 
foil.)  A part  of  the  territory  of  Coiffinium  had  been 
portioned  out  to  new  settlers  as  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Gracchi:  it  received  a fresh  body  of  colonists 
under  Augustus,  but  never  assumed  the  title  of  a 
colony,  all  inscriptions  giving  it  that  of  a municipium 
only.  (^Lib.  Colon,  pp.  228, 255.)  It  still  appears 
in  the  Itineraries  as  a place  of  importance  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  310;  Tab.  Pent.'),  and  even  seems  to  have 
been  in  the  fourth  century  regarded  as  the  capital 
of  the  province  of  Valeria,  and  the  residence  of  its 
Praeses  or  governor.  (Ughelli,  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii. 
p.  151.)  The  period  of  its  destruction  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  to  have  been  still  in  existence  as  late  as 
the  tenth  century.  After  that  time  we  find  a city 
named  Valva,  which  appears  to  have  succeeded  to 
the  site  of  Corfinium,  but  has  now  also  disappeared, 
though  the  adjoining  valley  is  still  called  La  Pianata 
di  Valva.  The  site  of  Corfinium  is  clearly  marked 
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in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Pentima  (a  large 
village  about  3 miles  from  Popoli,  and  6 from  Sul- 
mona') ; the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  very 
inconsiderable,  and  consist  of  little  more  than  shape- 
less fragments  of  buildings,  are  scattered  round  an 
ancient  church  called  San  Pelino,  which  was  at  one 
time  the  cathedral  of  Valva.  But  the  numerous 
inscriptions  discovered  on  the  spot  leave  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  true  site  of  Corfinium.  The  bridge 
over  the  Aternus,  three  miles  from  the  latter  city,  is 
mentioned  both  by  Caesar  and  Strabo,  and  must 
always  have  been  a military  point  of  the  highest 
importance.  Hence  Domitius  committed  a capital 
error  in  neglecting  to  occupy  it  in  sufficient  force 
when  Caesar  was  advancing  upon  Corfinium.  (Caes. 
B.  C.i.  16;  Lucan,  ii.  484 — 504;  Strab.  v.  p.  242.) 
This  bridge  must  evidently  be  the  same,  close  to 
which  the  modern  town  of  Popoli  has  grown  up; 
this  has  been  erroneously  supposed  by  some  authors 
to  occupy  the  site  of  Corfinium.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
758;  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  148 — 156;  Craven’s 
Abruzzi,  vol.  ii.  p.  18  ) [E-  H.  B.] 

CORIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  one 
of  the  towns  of  the  Damnii.  Perhaps,  Craw-iwedi, 
Colonia  [Colonia]  being  Carstairs.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CORIALLUM,  a town  of  Gallia,  at  the  termina- 
tion of  a road,  in  the  Table,  which  begins  at  Con- 
date  (^Rennes'),  the  chief  town  of  the  Redones.  Co- 
riallum  is  29  Gallic  leagues  from  the  next  station, 
Legedia.  D’Anville  places  Coriallum  at  Gouril,  the 
name  of  a small  harbour  in  the  Cotantin,  between 
rocks  under  Cap  de  la  Hogue,  and  at  the  point 
where  the  mainland  projects  furthest  into  the  sea. 
Others  suppose  it  to  be  Cherbourg.  [G.  L.] 
CORIENDI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  between  the  Menapii  and  Brigantes,  i.  e.  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  or  thereabouts.  [R.  G.  L.] 
CORI'NEA  (Kopivea,  Ptol.  v.  13),  a district  of 
Armenia,  which,  from  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Ptolemy  (1.  c.),  is  in  the  neighbom’hood  of  the  lake 
of  Van.  [Thospitis.]  [E.  B.  J.] 

CORINEUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  a town  of  the  Dobuni.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place  Corin-eum.,  Cfrert-cester,  where  Roman 
remains  are  abundant.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CORINTHIACUS  ISTHMUS.  [Corinthus.] 
CORINTHIACUS  SINUS  {KopivdiaKhs,  or 
KopirOius  KdXiros  ; Gulf  of  Lepanto'),  the  gulf 
between  Northern  Greece  or  Hellas  Proper,  and  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  commenced,  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  335,  seq.),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Evenus  in 
Aetolia  (some  said  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous) 
and  the  promontory  Araxus  in  Achaia,  and  extended 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  It  consisted  of  two 
distant  portions,  an  outer  and  an  inner  sea,  separated 
from  one  another  by  the  narrow  strait,  between  the 
promontories  Rhium  and  Antirrhium.  The  inner 
sea,  west  of  these  promontories,  was  called  originally 
the  Crissaean  gulf  (o  Kpiaaaios  or  Kpiaaios  k6Xttos\ 
a name  which  occurs  as  early  as  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  (KpiarfS  k6\ttos  omCipcav,  431), 
and  was  used  even  by  Thucydides  (i.  107,  ii.  86). 
But  soon  after  the  time  of  the  latter  historian,  the 
Corinthian  gulf  became  the  more  general  designation 
(Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 9 ; Polyb.  v.  3 ; Liv.  xxvi.  26, 
xxviii.  7,  8.)  Still  the  more  ancient  name  never 
went  entirely  out  of  use.  While  Strabo  calls  the 
whole  sea,  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus  to  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  the  general  name  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf,  he  gives  to  the  sea  within  the  pro- 
montories of  Rhium  and  Antirrhium  the  specific 
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designation  of  the  Crissaean  gulf.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  It 
appears  from  Scylax  that  the  latter  sea  was  also 
called  the  Delphian  gulf  (o  A€\<piKhs  k6Kttos'). 
Pliny,  on  the  contrary,  confines  the  term  Corin- 
thiacus  Sinus  to  the  inner  sea,  and  gives  the  name 
of  the  Crissaean  gulf  to  the  bay  near  the  town  of 
Oeanthe,  the  modern  Gulf  of  Salona.  (Plin.  iv.  2. 
s,  3,  3.  s.  4.)  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
inner  sea  there  were  two  bays,  separated  from  one 
another  by  the  rocky  promontory  north  of  the  Isth- 
mus, the  more  northerly  being  called  the  Alcy- 
onian  sea  (rj  'aXkuoAs  ^d\aaaa),  and  the  more 
southerly  the  bay  of  Lechaeum.  [See  Corinthus.] 
In  one  passage  of  Strabo  (viii.  p.  336)  we  read 
“ the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus  is  called 
Alcyonis,  being  a portion  of  the  Crisaean  gulf but 
the  text  is  evidently  faulty,  and  is  not  in  accordance 
with  other  passages  of  Strabo,  in  which  the  name  of 
Alcyonis  is  given  to  the  bay  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  gulf,  beginning  at  Creusa  in  Boeotia  and 
the  promontory  Olmiae  in  the  Corinthia.  (Comp. 
Strab.  ix.  pp.  393,  400.)  Hence  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  it  has  been  proposed  with  great  probability 
to  read,  “ the  sea  from  Antirrhium  to  the  Isthmus 
is  the  Crissaean  gulf;  but  from  the  city  Creusa  it 
is  called  Alcyonis.”  (Groskurd,  German  Translation 
of  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  11.) 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  336)  that  the  circuit  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  from  the  Evenus  to  the  Araxus  is 
2230  stadia.  Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  makes  the  length 
85  miles,  Agathemerus  (i.  4)  720  stadia.  Respect- 
ing the  breadth  of  the  strait  between  Rhium  and 
Antirrhium,  see  Achaia,  p.  13. 

The  Corinthian  gulf  resembles  a large  inland 
lake.  It  is  surrounded  by  mountains,  and  the 
heights  towards  the  we.st  shut  out  the  view  of  the 
open  sea.  In  beauty  of  scenery  it  surpasses  even 
the  most  picturesque  lakes  of  Switzerland  and 
Northern  Italy.  “ Its  coasts,  broken  into  an  infinite 
variety  of  outline  by  the  ever-changing  mixture  of 
bold  promontory,  gentle  slope,  and  cultivated  level, 
are  crowned  on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains  of 
the  most  majestic  forms.”  (Leake.)  Sailing  from 
Corinth  one  sees  in  the  distance,  on  the  left  the 
top  of  Erymanthus,  rising  like  a colossal  pyramid, 
and  on  the  right  the  lofty  heights  of  Helicon  and 
Parnassus.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  397  ; Ulrichs, 
Reisen  in  Griechenland,  p.  3 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  i.  pp.  7,  404,  422.) 

CORINTHUS  (KSpirOos:  Eth.  KopirOios:  Gor- 
tho),  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Greece. 

I.  Situation. 

Corinth  stood  upon  the  Isthmus,  which  con- 
nected the  northern  division  of  Greece,  or  Hellas 
Proper,  with  the  Peloponnesus.  On  either  side  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  is  a rocky  and  sterile  plain, 
rise  the  mountains  of  Northern  Greece  and  Pelopon- 
nesus respectively.  The  mountains  to  the  north  of 
the  Isthmus,  which  bore  the  name  of  Geraneia,  ex- 
tend across  the  Isthmus  from  sea  to  sea.  There 
are  only  three  passes  through  them,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated,  being  the  shortest  road  between 
Corinth  and  Megara,  is  upon  the  shore  of  the  Sa- 
ronic Gulf,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Scironian 
rocks.  A more  particular  account  of  the  Gera- 
neian  mountains  is  given  under  Megara,  to  which 
they  more  properly  belong.  [Megara.]  The 
mountains  to  the  south  of  the  Isthmus  were  called 
the  One.ian  ridge,  from  their  resemblance  to  an 
ass’s  back  (to  ''Oveiov,  Time.  iv.  44 ; Xen,  Hell. 
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vi.  5.  § 51 ; TO  ''Oveia,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)*  They 
did  not,  however,  occupy  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus.  The  lofty  rock,  which  formed  the  citadel 
of  Corinth,  and  which  was  hence  called  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  is  properly  an  offshoot  of  the  Oneian 
ridge,  but  is  separated  from  the  latter  by  a ravine, 
and  seen  from  the  north  appears  to  be  an  isolated 
mountain.  The  Oneian  ridge  extends  eastwards  as 
far  as  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Westward,  the  Acrocorinthus 
does  not  reach  the  sea;  but  there  is  a narrow  level 
space  between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  sea. 
This  level  space  was  protected  by  the  two  long  walls 
connecting  the  city  with  its  port  town  Lechaeum ; 
while  eastward  of  the  city  there  were  only  two 
passes,  through  which  an  invading  force  could  pene- 
trate, one  through  the  ravine,  which  separated  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  (Pol.  ii. 
52),  and  the  other  along  the  shore  at  Cenchreae. 
(Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 51.)  Thus  Corinth  completely 
commanded  the  three  passes, which  alone  ledfrom  the 
Isthmus  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  one  upon  the 
shore  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  being  occupied  by  the 
Long  Walls,  the  one  through  the  ravine  between  the 
Acrocorinthus  and  the  Oneian  mountains  being 
under  the  very  fortifications  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
third  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  being  under  the  walls 
of  Cenchreae.  From  its  position,  Corinth  was  called 
by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one  of  the  fetters  of 
Greece ; the  other  two  being  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and 
Demetrias  in  Thessaly.  (Pol.  xvii.  11;  Liv.  xxxii. 
37.) 

The  Corinthia  (J]  KopiuOla'),  or  territory  of  Co- 
rinth, was  not  fertile  (xwpav  S’  ovk  evyewr 

(TcpoSpa,  oAAa  (tkoKiAv  t6  Ka\  rpax^iav,  Strab.  viii. 
p.  382).  Neither  the  rocky  sides  of  the  Gera- 
neian  and  Oneian  mountains,  nor  the  stony  and 
sandy  plain  of  the  Isthmus,  were  suitable  for 
corn.  The  only  arable  land  in  the  territory  of  any 
extent  is  the  plain  upon  the  coast,  lying  between 
Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  belonging  to  these  two 
cities.  The  fertility  of  this  plain  is  praised  in  the 
highest  terms  by  the  ancient  writers  (ager  nobilis- 
siinae  fertilitatis,  Liv.  xxvii.  31):  and  such  was  its 
value,  that  to  possess  “ what  lies  between  Corinth 
and  Sicyon”  became  a proverbial  expression  for 
great  wealth.  (Athen.  v.  p.  219,  a.)  It  must  not; 
however,  be  inferred  from  these  and  similar  expres- 
sions, that  this  plain  surpa.ssed  in  fertility  every 
other  district  in  Peloponnesus;  but  its  proximity  to 
the  wealthy  and  populous  city  of  Corinth  greatly  en- 
hanced its  value;  and  hence  an  estate  in  this  plain 
produced  a much  larger  revenue  than  one  of  a similar 
size  in  the  most  fertile  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  It 
was  watered  by  the  mountain  torrents  coming  from 
Nemea  and  Cleonae;  and  it  furnished  Corinth  and 
its  port  towns  with  fruit  and  vegetables,  but  could 
not  have  yielded  any  large  supply  of  com.  Of  the 
other  products  of  the  Corinthia  scarcely  any  mention 
is  made ; its  wine  was  very  bad  (d  Kopivdios  ohos 
^acravKTixhs  i<TTi,  Athen.  i.  p.  30,  f). 

Shut  in  within  this  narrow  territory  by  the 
mountain  barriers  towards  the  north  and  the  south, 
and  unable  to  obtain  from  the  soil  a sufficient  supply 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  the  inhabitants  were  natu- 
rally led  to  try  their  fortune  on  the  sea,  to  which 
their  situation  invited  them.  Corinth  was  destined 


* Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  the  Oneia 
with  the  Geraneia,  and  erroneously  represents  the 
former  as  extending  as  far  as  Boeotia  and  Cithaeron. 
(Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  25.) 
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by  nature  to  be  a great  maritime  power.  Standing 
upon  a naiTow  isthmus  between  two  important  seas, 
at  a time  when  all  navigation  was  performed  by 
coasting  vessels,  and  it  was  difficult  and  dangerous 
to  convey  goods  round  the  Peloponnesus,  Corinth 
became  the  highway  of  ancient  commerce.  In  con- 
sequence of  its  position  it  formed  by  far  the  most 
direct  communication  between  the  two  principal 
Grecian  seas,  uniting  the  Ionian  and  Sicilian  seas 
on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Aegaean,  the  Hellespont, 
and  the  Pontus  on  the  other.  It  thus  became  the 
emporium  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  the 
West.  The  position  of  Corinth  is  well  described 
by  Cicero  (de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  32)  : — “ Erat  posita  in 
angustiis  atque  in  faucibus  Graeciae  sic,  ut  terr^ 
claustra  locorum  teneret,  et  duo  maria,  maxime 
navigationi  diversa,  paene  conjungeret,  quum  per- 
tenui  discrimine  separentur.”  Heoce  also  Euripides 
{Troad.  1097)  describes  Corinth,  as  d'nropou  Kopv- 
<pav  ’'laOp.iou,  evQa  7ru\as  neXoTros  exovaiv  edpai ; 
and  Horace  {Carm.  i.  7)  speaks  of  “bimaris  Co- 
rinthi  moenia.” 

II.  History. 

The  favourable  position  of  Corinth  for  commerce 
could  not  have  escaped  the  notice  of  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  had  settlements  on  other  parts  of  the 
Grecian  coast.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a 
Phoenician  colony  at  an  early  period  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Acrocorinthus.  If  there  were  no  other 
evidence  for  this  fact,  it  would  have  been  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  Oriental  character  of  the  worship  of 
Aphrodite  in  this  city,  of  which  a further  account  is 
given  below.  But  in  addition  to  this,  the  recollection 
of  the  early  Phoenician  settlement  was  perpetuated 
by  the  Corinthian  mountain  called  Phoenicaeum 
Ephor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  w.),  and  by  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  Athena  (^oiv'iKrj  r)  ’AOrjua 
€u  Kopii'dcp,  Tzetzes,  ad  Lycophr.  658.) 

Thucydides  mentions  (iv.  42)  Aeolians  as  the 
inhabitants  of  Corinth  at  the  time  of  the  Dorian 
invasion ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  lonians 
also  formed  a considerable  part  of  the  population  in 
the  earliest  times,  since  lonians  were  in  possession 
of  the  coasts  on  either  side  of  the  Isthmus,  and  on 
the  Isthmus  itself  was  the  most  revered  seat  of 
Poseidon,  the  chief  deity  of  the  Ionic  race.  Still  the 
earliest  rulers  of  Corinth  are  uniformly  represented 
as  Aeolians.  The  founder  of  this  dynasty  was  Sisy- 
phus, whose  cunning  and  love  of  gain  may  typify  the 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  early  maritime  popu- 
lation, who  overreached  the  simple  inhabitants  of 
the  interior.  Under  the  sway  of  Sisyphus  and  his 
descendants  Corinth  became  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  powerful  cities  in  Greece.  Sisyphus  had  two  sons, 
Glaucus  and  Ornytion.  From  Glaucus  sprang  the 
celebrated  hero  Bellerophon,  who  was  worshipped 
with  heroic  honours  at  Corinth,  and  whose  exploits 
were  a favourite  subject  among  the  Corinthians 
down  to  the  latest  times.  Hence  we  constantly  find 
upon  the  coins  of  Corinth  and  her  colonies  the 
figure  of  the  wringed  horse  Pegasus,  which  Belle- 
rophon caught  at  the  fountain  of  Peirene  on  the 
Acrocorinthus.  Bellerophon,  as  is  well  known, 
settled  in  Lycia ; and  the  descendants  of  Ornytion 
continued  to  rule  at  Corinth  till  the  overthrow  of 
the  Sisyphid  dynasty  by  the  conquering  Dorians. 

The  most  ancient  name  of  the  city  was  Ephyra 
(^’E.tpvprj).  At  what  time  it  exchanged  this  name 
for  that  of  Corinth  is  unknown.  Muller,  relying 
upon  a passage  of  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  3)  sup- 
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poses  that  it  received  the  name  of  Corinth  upon 
occasion  of  the  Dorian  conquest;  but  Homer  uses 
both  names  indiscriminately.  (’E(/>tJp7j,  II.  vi.  152, 
210 ; Kopivdos,  ii.  570,  xiii.  664.)  According  to  the 
Corinthians  themselves  Corinthus,  from  whom  the 
city  derived  its  name,  was  a son  of  Zeus ; but  the 
epic  poet  Eumelus,  one  of  the  Corinthian  Bacchiadae, 
gave  a less  exalted  origin  to  the  eponymous  hero. 
This  poet  carried  up  the  history  of  his  native  place 
to  a still  earlier  period  than  the  rule  of  the  Sisy- 
phids.  According  to  the  legend,  related  by  him, 
the  gods  Poseidon  and  Helios  (the  Sun)  con- 
tended for  the  possession  of  the  Corinthian  land. 
By  the  award  of  Briareus  Poseidon  obtained  the 
Isthmus ; and  Helios  the  rock,  afterwards  called  the 
Acrocorinthus,  and  then  Ephyra,  from  Ephyra,  a 
daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  and  the  primitive 
inhabitant  of  the  country.  Helios  had  two  sons 
Aeetes  and  Aloeus  : to  the  former  he  gave  Ephyra, 
to  the  latter  Asbpia  (Sicyon).  Aeetes,  going  to 
Colchis,  left  his  country  under  the  government  of 
Bunus,  a son  of  Hermes ; upon  whose  death  Epopeus, 
the  son  of  Aloeus,  obtained  Ephyra  as  well  as  Asopia. 
Marathon,  the  son  of  Epopeus,  who  had  left  the 
country  during  his  lifetime,  returned  at  his  death, 
and  divided  his  tendtory  between  his  sons  Corinthus 
and  Sicyon,  from  whom  the  two  towns  obtained  their 
names.  Corinthus  dying  without  children,  the 
Corinthians  invited  Medea  from  lolcos,  as  the 
daughter  of  Aeetes ; and  thus  her  husband  Jason 
obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth.  Medea  after- 
wards returned  to  lolcos,  leaving  the  throne  to 
Sisyphus,  with  whom  she  is  said  to  have  been  in 
love.  (Pans.  i.  1.  § 2,  i.  3.  § 10;  Schol.  ad  Bind. 
01.  xiii.  74.)  Upon  this  legend  Mr.  Grote  justly 
remarks,  that  “ the  incidents  in  it  are  imagined  and 
arranged  with  a view  to  the  supremacy  of  Medea; 
the  emigration  of  Aeetes,  and  the  conditions  under 
which  he  transferred  his  sceptre  being  so  laid  out 
as  to  confer  upon  Medea  an  hereditary  title  to  the 

throne We  may  consider  the  legend  of  Medea 

as  having  been  originally  quite  independent  of  that 
of  Sisyphus,  but  fitted  on  to  it,  in  seeming  chrono- 
logical sequence,  so  as  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  those 
Aeolids  of  Corinth  who  passed  for  his  descendants.” 
of  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  165,  seq.) 

The  first  really  historical  fact  in  the  history  of 
Corinth  is  its  conquest  by  the  Dorians.  It  is  said 
that  this  conquest  was  not  effected  till  the  gene- 
ration after  the  return  of  the  Heracleidae  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus. When  the  Heracleidae  were  on  the  point 
of  crossing  over  from  Naupactus,  Hippotes,  also  a 
descendant  of  Hercules,  but  not  through  Hyllus, 
slew  the  prophet  Camus,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  banislied  for  ten  years,  and  not  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise.  His  son  Aletes,  who 
derived  his  name  from  his  long  wanderings,  was 
afterwards  the  leader  of  the  Dorian  conquerors  of 
Corinth,  and  the  first  Dorian  king  of  the  city. 
(Pans.  ii.  4.  § 3.)  It  appears  from  the  account  of 
Thucydides  (iv.  42)  that  the  Dorian  invaders  took 
possession  of  the  hill  called  Solygeius,  near  the 
Saronic  gulf,  from  which  they  carried  on  war  against 
the  Aeolian  inhabitants  of  Corinth  till  they  reduced 
the  city. 

The  Dorians,  though  the  raling  class,  appear  to 
have  formed  only  a small  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation of  Corinth.  I'he  non  Dorian  inhabitants 
must  have  been  admitted  at  an  early  period  to  the 
citizenship  ; since  we  find  mention  of  eight  Co- 
rinthian tribes  (nctj'To  o«T(i),  Phot.,  Suidas),  whereas 
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three  was  the  standard  number  in  all  purely  Doric 
states.  It  was  impossible  to  preserve  in  a city  like 
Corinth  the  regular  Doric  institutions ; since  the 
wealth  acquired  by  commerce  greatly  exceeded  the 
value  of  landed  property,  and  necessarily  conferred 
upon  its  possessors,  even  though  not  Dorians,  great 
influence  and  power.  Aletes  and  his  descendants 
held  the  royal  power  for  12  generations.  Their 
names  and  the  length  of  their  reign  are  thus  given ; 

Years. 


Aletes 

- 

- 

- 

reigned 

38 

Ixion 

- 

- 

- 

V 

38 

Agelas 

- 

- 

- 

» 

37 

Prymnis 

- 

- 

- 

V 

35 

Bacchis 

- 

- 

- 

35 

Agelas 

- 

- 

- 

» 

30 

Eudemus 

- 

- 

- 

jy 

25 

Aristodemes 

- 

- 

If 

35 

Agemon 

- 

- 

- 

»> 

16 

Alexander 

- 

- 

- 

yy 

25 

Telestes 

- 

. 

. 

yy 

12 

Automenes 

ff 

1 

327 

Pausanias  speaks  as  if  Prymnis  was  the  last 
descendant  of  Aletes,  and  Bacchis,  the  founder  of  a 
new,  though  still  an  Heracleid  dynasty ; but  Diodorus 
describes  all  these  kings  as  descendants  of  Aletes, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  celebrity  of  Bacchis,  his 
successors  took  the  name  of  Bacchidae  in  place  of 
that  of  Aletiadae  or  Heracleidae.  After  Automenes 
had  reigned  one  year,  the  Bacchiad  family,  amounting 
to  about  200  persons,  determined  to  abolish  royalty, 
and  to  elect  out  of  their  own  number  an  annual 
Prytanis.  The  Bacchiad  oligarchy  had  possession 
of  the  government  for  90  years,  until  it  was  over- 
thrown by  Cypselus,  with  the  help  of  the  lower 
classes,  in  b.  c.  657.  (Diod.  vi.  fragm.  6,  p.  635, 
Wess. ; Pans.  ii.  4.  § 4 ; Herod,  v.  92.)  Strabo 
says  (viii.  p.  378)  that  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  nearly  200  years ; but  he  probably  included 
within  this  period  a portion  of  the  time  that  the 
Bacchiads  possessed  the  royal  power.  The  Bac- 
chiads,  after  their  deposition  by  Cypselus,  were  for 
the  most  part  driven  into  exile,  and  are  said  to  have 
taken  refuge  in  different  parts  of  Greece,  and  even  in 
Italy.  (Pint.  Lysand.  1 ; Liv.  i.  34.) 

According  to  the  mythical  chronology  the  return 
of  the  Heracleidae  took  place  in  b.  c.  1104.  As  the 
Dorian  conquest  of  Corinth  was  placed  one  generation 
(30  years)  after  this  event,  the  reign  of  Aletes  com- 
menced B.  c.  1074.  His  family  therefore  reigned 
from  B.  c.  1074  to  747 ; and  the  Bacchiad  oligarchy 
lasted  from  B.  c.  747  to  657. 

Under  the  Bacchiadae  the  Corinthians  were  dis- 
tinguished by  great  commercial  enterprise.  They 
traded  chiefly  with  the  western  part  of  Greece ; since 
the  eastern  sea  was  the  domain  of  the  Aeginetans. 
The  sea,  formerly  called  the  Crissaeau  from  the 
town  of  Crissa,  was  now  named  the  Corinthian  after 
them;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  strait  which  led 
into  the  western  waters,  they  founded  Molycria  op- 
posite the  promontory  of  Ehium  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 
It  was  under  the  sway  of  the  Bacchiadae  that  the 
important  colonies  of  Syracuse  and  Corcyra  were 
founded  by  the  Corinthians  (b.  c.  734),  and  that  a 
navy  of  ships  of  war  was  created  for  the  first  time 
in  Greece;  for  we  have  the  express  testimony  of 
Thucydides  that  triremes  were  first  built  at  Corinth. 
(Thuc.  i.  13.)  The  prosperity  of  Corinth  suffered  no 
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diminution  from  the  revolution,  which  made  Cypselus 
despot  or  tyrant  of  Corinth.  Both  this  prince  and 
his  son  Periander,  who  succeeded  him,  were  distin- 
guished by  the  vigour  of  their  administration  and  by 
their  patronage  of  commerce  and  the  fine  arts. 
Following  the  plans  of  colonization,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  the  Bacchiadae,  they  planted  nu- 
merous colonies  upon  the  western  shores  of  Greece, 
by  means  of  which  they  exercised  a sovereign  power 
in  these  seas.  Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucas, 
Apollonia  and  other  important  colonies,  were  founded 
by  Cypselus  or  his  son.  Corcyra,  which  had  thrown 
off  the  supremacy  of  Corinth,  and  whose  navy  had 
defeated  that  of  the  mother  country  in  b.  c.  665, 
was  reduced  to  subjection  again  in  the  reign  of 
Periander.  It  has  been  noticed  by  Muller  that  all 
these  colonies  were  sent  out  from  the  harbour  of 
Lechaeum  on  the  Corinthian  gulf;  and  that  the  only 
colony  despatched  from  the  harbour  of  Cenchreae  on 
the  Saronic  gulf  was  the  one  which  founded  Potidaea, 
on  the  coast  of  Chalcidice  in  Macedonia.  (Muller, 
Dor.  i.  6.  § 7.) 

Cypselus  reigned  30  years  (b.  c.  657 — 627),  and 
Periander  44  years  (b.  c.  627—583).  For  the  his- 
tory of  these  tyrants  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  vv.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
his  nephew  Psammetichus,  who  reigned  only  three 
years.  He  was  without  doubt  overthrown  by  the 
Spartans,  who  put  down  so  matiy  of  the  Grecian 
despots  about  this  period.  The  government  esta- 
blished at  Corinth,  under  the  auspices  of  Sparta,  was 
again  aristocratical,  but  apparently  of  a less  exclusive 
character  than  that  of  the  hereditary  oligarchy  of 
the  Bacchiadae.  The  gerusia  was  probably  composed 
of  certain  noble  families,  such  as  the  Oligaethidae 
mentioned  by  Pindar,  whom  he  describes  as  oIkos 
a/xepos  aaroh.  (Pind.  01.  xiii.  2,  133.)  From  the 
time  of  the  deposition  of  Psammetichus  Corinth  be- 
came an  ally  of  Sparta,  and  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  influential  members  of  the  Peloponnesian  confe- 
deracy. At  an  early  period  the  Corinthians  were  on 
friendly  terms  with  the  Athenians.  ■ They  refused 
to  assist  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  restoring 
Hippias  to  Athens,  and  they  lent  the  Athenians  20 
ships  to  carry  on  the  war  against  Aegina  (Herod. 
V.  92;  Thuc.  i.  41);  but  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
Athenian  power  after  the  Persian  war  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Corinth;  and  the  accession  of  Megara  to 
the  Athenian  alliance  was  Speedily  followed  by  open 
hostilities  between  the  two  states.  The  Corinthians 
marched  into  the  territory  of  Megara,  but  were  there 
defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  Athenian  commander, 
Myronides,  b.c.  457.  (Thuc.  i.  103 — 106  ) Peace 
was  shortly  afterwards  concluded;  but  the  enmity 
which  the  Corinthians  felt  against  the  Athenians 
was  still  further  increased  by  the  assistance  which 
the  latter  afforded  to  the  Corcyraeans  in  their  quarrel 
with  Corinth.  This  step  w^as  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war;  for  the  Corinthians  now 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  persuade  Sparta  and 
the  other  Peloponnesian  states  to  declare  war  against 
Athens. 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  the  Corinthians  at  first 
furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet. 
Throughout  the  whole  war  their  enmity  against  the 
Athenians  continued  unabated;  and  when  the  Spartans 
concluded  with  the  latter  in  b.  c.  421  the  peace, 
usually  called  the  peace  of  Nicias,  the  Corinthians 
refused  to  be  parties  to  it,  and  were  so  indignant 
with  Sparta,  that  they  endeavoured  to  form  a new 
Peloponnesian  league  with  Argos,  Mantineia  and 
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Elis.  (Thuc.  V.  17,  seq.)  But  their  anger  against 
Sparta  soon  cooled  down  (Thuc.  v.  48) ; and  shortly 
afterwards  they  returned  to  the  Spartan  alliance,  to 
which  they  remained  faithful  till  the  close  of  the 
war.  When  Athens  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
Spartans  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami,  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Boeotians  urged  them  to  raze  the  city 
to  the  ground.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  2.  § 19.) 

But  after  Athens  had  been  effectually  humbled, 
and  Sparta  began  to  exercise  sovereignty  over  the 
rest  of  Greece,  the  Corinthians  and  other  Grecian 
states  came  to  be  jealous  of  her  increasing  power. 
Tithraustes,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  determined  to 
avail  himself  of  this  jealousy,  in  order  to  stir  up 
a war  in  Greece  against  the  Spartans,  and  thus 
compel  them  to  recall  Agesilaus  from  his  victorious 
career  in  Asia.  Accordingly  he  sent  over  Timocrates, 
the  Rhodian,  to  Greece  with  the  sum  of  50  talents, 
which  he  was  to  distribute  among  the  leading  men 
in  the  Grecian  states,  and  thus  excite  a war  against 
Sparta,  b.c.  395.  (Xen.  Hell.  hi.  5.  § 2.)  Timocrates 
had  no  difficulty  in  executing  his  commission;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  Corinthians  united  with  their 
old  enemies  the  Athenians  as  well  as  with  the  Boeo- 
tians and  Argives  in  declaring  war  against  Persia. 
Deputies  from  these  states  met  at  Corinth  to  take 
measures  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  which  was 
hence  called  the  Corinthian  war.  In  the  following 
year,  b.  c.  394,  a battle  was  fought  near  Corinth 
between  the  allied  Greeks  and  the  Lacedaemonians, 
in  which  the  latter  gained  the  victory  (Xen.  Hell. 
iv.  2.  § 9,  seq.)  Later  in  the  same  year  the  Co- 
rinthians fought  a second  battle  along  with  the  other 
allies  at  Coroneia  in  Boeotia,  whither  they  had 
marched  to  oppose  Agesilaus,  who  had  been  recalled 
from  Asia  by  the  Persians,  and  was  now  on  his 
march  homewards.  The  Spartans  again  gained  the 
victory,  but  not  without  much  loss  on  their  own 
side.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 15,  seq.,  Ages.  ii.  9.  seq.) 

In  B.c.  393  and  392  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  Corinthian  territory,  the  Spartans  being  posted 
at  Sicyon  and  the  allies  maintaining  a line  across  the 
Isthmus  from  Lechaeum  to  Cenchreae,  with  Corinth 
as  the  centre.  A great  part  of  the  fertile  plain  be- 
tween Sicyon  and  Corinth  belonged  to  the  latter  state ; 
and  the  Corinthian  proprietors  suffered  so  much  from 
the  devastation  of  their  lands,  that  many  of  them  be- 
came anxious  to  renew  their  old  alliance  with  Sparta. 
A large  number  of  the  other  Corinthians  participated 
in  these  feelings,  and  the  leading  men  in  the  govern- 
ment, who  were  violently  opposed  to  Sparta,  became 
so  alai'med  at  the  wide-spread  disaffection  among  the 
citizens,  that  they  introduced  a body  of  Argives  into 
the  city  during  the  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the 
Eucleia,  and  massacred  numbers  of  the  opposite  party 
in  the  market-place  and  in  the  theatre.  The  govern- 
ment, being  now  dependent  upon  Argos,  formed  a 
close  union  with  this  state,  and  is  said  to  have  even 
incorporated  their  Corinthian  territory  with  that  of 
Argos,  and  to  have  given  the  name  of  Argos  to  their 
own  city.  But  the  opposition  party  at  Corinth,  which 
was  still  numerous,  contrived  to  admit  Praxitas,  the 
Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  within  the  long 
walls  which  connected  Corinth  with  Lechaeum.  In 
the  space  between  the  walls,  which  was  of  consider- 
able breadth,  and  about  mile  in  length,  a battle 
took  place  between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Co- 
rinthians, who  had  marched  out  of  the  city  to  dis- 
lodge them.  The  Corinthians,  however,  were  defeated, 
and  this  victory  was  followed  by  the  demolition  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  long  walls  by  Praxitas.  The 
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Lacedaemonians  now  marched  across  the  Isthmus, 
and  captured  Sidus  and  Crommyon.  These  events 
happened  in  b.c.  392.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 1,  seq.) 

The  Athenians,  feeling  that  their  own  city  was  no 
longer  secure  from  an  attack  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
marched  to  Corinth  in  the  following  year  (b.c.  391), 
and  repaired  the  long  walls  between  Corinth  and 
Lechaeum;  but  in  the  course  of  the  same  summer 
Agesilaus  and  Teleutias  not  only  retook  the  long 
walls,  but  also  captured  Lechaeum,  which  was  now 
garrisoned  by  Lacedaemonian  troops.  (Xen.j&e/Z.iv. 
4.  §§  18,  19;  Diod.  xiv.  86,  who  erroneously  places 
the  capture  of  Lechaeum  in  the  preceding  year;  see 
Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p,  471,  seq.)  These 
successes,  however,  of  the  Lacedaemonians  were 
checked  by  the  destruction  in  the  next  year  (b.c. 
390)  of  one  of  their  morae  by  Iphicrates,  the  Athe- 
nian general,  with  his  peltasts  or  light-armed  troops. 
Shortly  afterwards  Agesilaus  marched  back  to  Sparta; 
whereupon  Iphicrates  retook  Crommyon,  Sidus, 
Peiraeum  and  Oenoe,  which  had  been  garrisoned  by 
Lacedaemonian  troops.  (fLen.  Hell.iy.  5.  § 1,  seq.) 
The  Corinthians  appear  to  have  suffered  little  from 
this  time  to  the  end  of  the  war,  which  was  brought 
to  a conclusion  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  b.c. 
387.  jlhe  effect  of  this  peace  was  the  restoration  of 
Corinth  to  the  Lacedaemonian  alliance ; for  as  soon 
as  it  was  concluded,  Agesilaus  compelled  the  Argives 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  city,  and  the  Co- 
rinthians to  restore  the  exiles  who  had  been  in  favour 
of  the  Lacedaemonians.  Those  Corinthians  who  had 
taken  an  active  part  in  the  massacre  of  their  fellow- 
citizens  at  the  festival  of  the  Eucleia  fled  from  Co- 
rinth, and  took  refuge,  partly  at  Argos,  and  partly 
at  Athens.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  1.  § 34;  Dem.  c.  Lept. 
p.  473.) 

In  the  war  between  Thebes  and  Sparta,  which 
soon  afterwards  broke  out,  the  Corinthians  remained 
faithful  to  the  latter;  but  having  suffered  much  from 
the  war,  they  at  length  obtained  permission  from 
Sparta  to  conclude  a separate  peace  with  the  The- 
bans. (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  § 6,  seq.)  In  the  subsequent 
events  of  Grecian  history  down  to  the  Macedonian 
period,  Corinth  took  little  part.  The  government 
continued  to  be  oligarchical;  and  the  attempt  of 
Timophanes  to  make  himself  tyrant  of  Corinth  was 
frustrated  by  his  murder  by  his  own  brother  Timo- 
leon,  B.c.  344.  (Diod.  xvi.  65;  Phxt.  Tim.  4; 
Cornel.  Nep.  Tim.  1 ; Aristot.  Polit.  v.  5.  § 9.) 
Fi'om  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia,  Corinth 
was  held  by  the  Macedonian  kings,  who  always  kept  a 
strong  garrison  in  the  important  fortress  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus.  In  b.c.  243  it  was  surprised  by  Aratus, 
delivered  from  the  garrison  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  an4 
annexed  to  the  Achaean  league.  (Pol.  ii.  43.)  But 
in  B.c.  223  Corinth  was  surrendered  by  the  Achaeans 
to  Antigonus  Doson,  in  order  to  secure  his  support 
against  the  Aetolians  and  Cleomenes.  (Pol.  ii.  52, 
54  ) It  continued  in  the  hands  of  Philip,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Antigonus  Doson ; but  after  the  defeat  of 
this  monarch  at  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  B.e» 
196,  Corinth  was  declared  free  by  the  Romans,  and 
was  again  united  to  the  Achaean  league.  The  Acro- 
corinthus,  however,  as  well  as  Chalcis  and  Deme- 
trias,  which  were  regarded-  as  the  three  fortresses  of 
Greece,  were  occupied  by  Roman  garrisons.  (Pol. 
xviii.  28,  29;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 

When  the  Achaeans  were  mad  enough  to  enter 
into  a contest  with  Rome,  Corinth  was  the  seat  of 
government  of  the  Achaean  league,  and  it  was  here 
that  the  Rom«o  ambassadors  were  maltreated,  who 
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had  been  sent  to  the  League  with  the  ultimatum  of 
the  senate.  The  Achaean  troops  were  at  once  de- 
feated, and  L.  Mummius  entered  Corinth  unopposed. 
The  vengeance  which  he  took  upon  the  unhappy  city 
was  fearful.  All  the  males  were  put  to  the  sword, 
and  the  women  and  children  sold  as  slaves.  Corinth 
was  the  richest  city  in  Greece,  and  abounded  in 
statues,  paintings,  and  other  works  of  art.  The  most 
valuable  works  of  art  were  carried  to  Rome;  and 
after  it  had  been  pillaged  by  the  Roman  soldiers,  it 
was  at  a given  signal  set  on  fire ; and  thus  was  ex- 
tinguished what  Cicero  calls  the  lumen  totius 
Graeciae  (b.c.  146).  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381;  Pol.  xl. 
7;  Paus.  ii.  1.  § 2,  vii.  16.  § 7;  Liv.  Epit.  52; 
Flor.  ii.  16;  Oros.  v.  3;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  13;  C\c.  pro 
Leg.  Man.  5.) 

Corinth  remained  in  ruins  for  a century.  The  site 
on  which  it  had  stood  was  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
was  not  allowed  to  be  inhabited  (Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  9); 
a portion  of  its  territory  was  given  to  the  Sicyonians, 
who  undertook  the  superintendence  of  the  Isthmian 
games  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381);  the  remainder  became 
part  of  the  ager  publicus,  and  was  consequently  in- 
cluded in  the  vectigalia  of  the  Roman  people.  (Lex 
Thoria,  c.  50;  Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  i.  2,  ii.  19.)  The 
greater  part  of  its  commerce  passed  over  to  Delos. 
In  B.c.  46  Julius  Caesar  determined  to  rebuild  Co- 
rinth, and  sent  a numei'ous  colony  thither,  consisting 
of  his  veterans  and  freedmen.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381; 
Paus.  ii.  1.  § 2;  Plut.  Caes.  57;  Dion  Cass,  xliii. 
50 ; Diod.  Excerpt,  p.  591,  Wess. ; Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5.) 
Henceforth  it  was  called  on  coins  and  inscriptions 
COLONIA  IVLIA  CORINTHVS,  also  LAVS  IVLI  CO- 
KiNT.,  and  c.  I.  c.  a.,  i.  e.,  Colonia  Julia  Corinthus 
Augusta.  The  colonists  were  called  Corinthienses, 
and  not  Corinthii,  as  the  ancient  inhabitants  had 
been  named.  (Festus,  p.  60,  ed.  Muller.)  It  soon 
rose  again  to  be  a prosperous  and  populous  city ; and 
when  St.  Paul  visited  it  about  100  years  after  it  had 
been  rebuilt  by  the  colony  of  Julius  Caesar,  it  was 
the  residence  of  Junius  Gallio,  the  proconsul  of 
Achaia.  (Acta  Apost.  xviii.  12.)  St.  Paul  founded 
here  a flourishing  Christian  church,  to  which  he  ad- 
dressed two  of  his  epistles.  When  it-  was  \dsited  by 
Pausanias  in  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
it  contained  numerous  public  buildings,  of  which  he 
has  given  us  an  account;  and  at  a still  later  period 
it  continued  to  be  the  capital  of  Achaia.  (Hierocl. 
p.  646;  Bockh,  Inscr.  Grace,  no.  1086.) 

III.  Art,  Literature,  Character,  &c. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Corinth  was  one 
of  the  earliest  seats  of  Grecian  art.  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
382.)  It  was  in  this  city  that  painting  was  said  to 
have  been  invented  by  Ardicas,  Cleophantus,  and 
Cleanthes  (Plin.  xxxv.  5),  and  at  the  time  of  its  cap- 
ture by  the  Romans  it  possessed  some  of  the  finest 
paintings  in  Greece.  Among  these  was  the  celebrated 
picture  of  Dionysus  by  Aristeides  of  Thebes,  for 
which  Attains  offered  the  sum  of  600,000  sesterces, 
and  which  was  afterwards  exhibited  at  Rome  in  the 
temple  of  Ceres.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  381;  Plin.  xxxv. 
8.)  The  numerous  splendid  temples  which  the 
wealth  of  the  Corinthians  enabled  them  to  erect  gave 
an  impulse  to  architecture;  and  the  most  elaborate 
order  of  architecture  was,  as  is  well  known,  named 
after  them.  Statuary  also  flourished  at  Corinth, 
which  was  particularly  celebrated  for  its  works  in 
bronze;  and  the  name  of  A es  CormtMacu7n  was  given 
to  the  finest  kind  of  bronze.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25, 
2nd  ed.)  One  of  the  earlier  works  of  Corinthian 
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art-,  which  retained  its  celebrity  in  later  times,  was 
the  celebrated  chest  of  Cypselus,  made  of  cedar  wood 
and  adorned  with  figures.  It  was  dedicated  at 
Olympia,  where  it  was  seen  by  Pausanias,  who  has 
given  a minute  description  of  it  (v.  17,  seq.).  The 
Corinthian  vases  of  terra  cotta  were  among  the  finest 
in  Greece;  and  such  was  their  beauty,  that  all  the 
cemeteries  of  the  city  were  ransacked  by  the  colo- 
nists of  Julius  Caesar,  who  sent  them  to  Rome, 
where  they  fetched  enormous  prices.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  381.) 

In  the  time  of  Periander  poetry  likewise  flourished 
at  Corinth.  It  was  here  that  Arion  introduced  those 
improvements  into  the  dithyramb,  which  caused  him 
to  be  regarded  as  its  inventor,  and  which  led  Pindar 
to  speak  of  Corinth  as  the  city  in  which  Morcr’ 
advirroos  audii.  (Herod,  i.  23;  Pind.  xiii.  31.) 
Among  the  most  ancient  Cyclic  poets  we  also  find 
the  names  of  Aeson,  Eumelus,  and  Eumolpus,  all  of 
whom  were  natives  of  Corinth.  (Schol.  ad  Pind. 
1.  c.)  But  after  the  time  of  Periander  little  attention 
was  paid  to  literature  at  Corinth;  and  among  the 
illustiious  writers  of  Greece  not  a single  Corinthian 
appears.  It  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  that  Corinth 
did  not  produce  an  orator  {Brut.  13)  ; and  Dei- 
narch us,  the  last  and  least  important  of  the  Attic 
orators,  is  no  exception,  since,  though  a native  of 
Corinth,  he  was  brought  up  at  Athens,  and  prac- 
tised his  art  in  the  latter  city. 

The  wealth  of  the  Corinthians  gave  rise  to  luxury 
and  sensual  indulgence.  It  was  the  most  licentious 
city  in  all  Greece ; and  the  number  of  merchants  who 
frequented  it  caused  it  to  be  the  favourite  resort  of 
courtezans.  The  patron  goddess  of  the  city  was 
Aphrodite,  who  had  a splendid  temple  on  the  Acro- 
corinthus,  where  there  were  kept  more  than  a thou- 
sand sacred  female  slaves  {Up68ou\oi)  for  the  service 
of  strangers.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  378.)  Hence  they  are 
called  by  Pindar  {Fragm.  p.  244,  Bergk)  Ilo- 
Kv^ei/ai  vfidvibes,  a/JL((>'nro\oi  Tleidovs  iu  cupvei^ 
Kopirdcf.  In  no  other  city  of  Greece  do  we  find  this 
institution  of  Hieroduli  as  a regular  part  of  the 
worship  of  Aphrodite;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  introduced  into  Corinth  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians. [See  above,  p.  675,  a.]  Many  of  the  Co- 
rinthian courtezans,  such  as  Lais,  obtained  such 
high  sums  as  often  to  ruin  the  merchants  who  visited 
the  city;  whence  arose  the  proverb  (Strab.  viii.  p. 
378):  — 

ov  Trarrhs  avdphs  is  KopivBov  eaO’  S ttAovs  • 
which  Horace  renders  (Ep.  i.  17.  36):  — 

“ Non  cuivis  homini  contingit  adire  Corinthum.” 

So  celebrated  were  the  Corinthian  courtezans,  that 
they  gave  rise  to  many  other  proverbial  expressions. 
{KopiydLd^€adai  = paaTpoireveiv  i)  eraipeii/,  Pollux, 
ix.  6.  §75;  Kopivd'ia  Kopg,  i.  e.  a courtezan.  Plat. 
Eep.  iii.  p.  404,  d. ; so  KopLuOia  wais.  Poll.  x.  7. 
§ 25 ; Suidas,  s.  v.  x^ipos ; Muller,  Dor.  iv.  4.  § 6.) 

TV.  Topography  of  the  City  and  of  the 
Port-Towns. 

Of  the  topography  of  the  ancient  city  before  its 
destruction  by  Mummius  we  know  next  to  nothing ; 
but  of  the  new  city  which  was  built  by  the  Roman, 
colonists,  both  Strabo  (viii.  p.  379)  and  Pausanias 
(ii.  2,  seq.)  have  left  us  an  account.  The  following 
is  the  description  of  Strabo  : — “A  lofty  mountain, 
called  Acrocorinthus,  being  3^  stadia  in  perpen- 
dicular height  and  30  stadia  in  the  ascent  by  the 
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road,  ends  in  a sharp  point.  Its  northern  side 
is  the  steepest,  under  which  the  city  lies  upon  a 
level  spot  in  the  form  of  a trapezium,  close  to  the 
very  roots  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The  city  itself 
was  40  stadia  in  circumference,  and  was  surrounded 
with  walls  wherever  it  was  not  protected  by  the 
mountain.  The  mountain  of  the  Acrocorinthus  also 
was  included  within  the  same  inclosure,  so  far  as  it 
was  able  to  receive  a wall;  and  as  we  ascended,  the 
remains  of  the  line  of  fortifications  were  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  of  the  walls  amounted  to  about  85  sta- 
dia. On  the  other  sides  the  mountain  is  less  steep, 
but  it  is  here  spread  out  further,  and  presents  a wide 
prospect.  On  the  summit  is  a small  temple  of 
Aphrodite ; and  under  the  summit  is  the  small  foun- 
tain of  Peirene,  having  no  outlet,  but  always  full  of 
clear  and  drinkable  water.  They  say  that  from  this 
fountain  and  from  some  other  subterraneous  veins 
the  fountain  bursts  forth,  which  is  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  and  which  flows  into  the  city,  supplying 
the  latter  with  a sufficiency  of  water.  There  is  also 
an  abundance  of  wells  in  the  city ; and,  as  it  is  said, 
in  the  Acrocorinthus  likewise,  but  we  did  not  see 
any.  Below  the  Peirene  is  the  Sisypheium,  pre- 
serving considerable  remains  of  a temple  or  palace 
built  of  white  marble.  From  the  summit  towards 
the  north  are  seen  the  lofty  mountains  of  Parnassus 
and  Helicon,  covered  with  snow.” 

Strabo’s  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus  is  very  ac- 
curate; and  his  estimate  of  the  height  agrees  very 
nearly  with  that  of  the  French  surveyors,  according 
to  whom  the  perpendicular  height  of  the  mountain 
above  the  sea  is  575  metres,  equal  to  1886  English 
feet,  which  is  equal  to  three  stadia  and  a tenth  at 
607  feet  to  the  stadium.  (Leake,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  392.)  All  modern  travellers  agree  that  the  Acro- 
corinthus, rising  abruptly  and  isolated  from  the  plain, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  of  its  class  that 
they  had  ever  seen.  Col.  Mure  observes  that  “neither 
the  Acropolis  of  Athens,  nor  the  Larissa  of  Argos,  nor 
any  of  the  more  celebrated  mountain  fortresses  of 
western  Europe — not  even  Gibraltar — can  enter  into 
the  remotest  competition  with  this  gigantic  citadel. 
It  is  one  of  those  objects  more  frequently,  perhaps,  to 
be  met  with  in  Greece  than  in  any  other  countiy  of 
Europe,  of  which  no  drawing  can  convey  other  than 
a very  faint  notion.  The  outline,  indeed,  of  this 
colossal  mass  of  rugged  rock  and  green  sward,  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  but  scantily,  with  the  cus- 
tomary fringe  of  shrubs,  although  from  a distance  it 
enters  into  fine  composition  with  the  surrounding 
landscape,  can  in  itself  hardly  be  called  picturesque; 
and  the  formal  line  of  embattled  Turkish  or  Venetian 
wall,  which  crowns  the  summit,  does  not  set  it  oflf 
to  advantage.  Its  vast  size  and  height  produce  the 
greatest  effect,  as  viewed  from  the  seven  Doric  co- 
lumns, standing  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  wilderness 
of  rubbish  and  hovels  that  now  mark  the  site  of  the 
city  which  it  formerly  protected.”  The  Acrocorinthus 
is  well  described  by  Livy  (xlv,  28)  as,  “ arx  in  im- 
manem  altitudinem  edita;”  and  Statius  is  not  guilty 
of  much  exaggeration  in  the  lines  {Theb.  vii.  106): 

. . . . “ qua  summas  caput  Acrocorinthus  in 
auras 

Tollit,  et  al^ema  gerainum  mare  protegit  umbra.” 


miles.  Beyond  the  isthmus  and  bay  of  Lechaeum 
are  seen  all  the  great  summits  of  Locris,  Phocis, 
Boeotia,  and  Attica,  and  the  two  gulfs  from  the  hill 
of  Koryfe  (Gonoessa)  on  the  Corinthiac,  to  Sunium 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Saronic  gulf.  To  the  west- 
ward the  view  is  impeded  by  a great  hill,  which 
may  be  called  the  AiJ/Uyua,  or  eye-sore,  of  the  Acro- 
corinthus, especially  with  regard  to  modern  war.  Its 
summit  is  a truncated  peak,  which  may  be  reached 
on  horseback,  by  turning  to  the  right  of  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Acrocorinthus,  at  a small  dis- 
tance short  of  the  first  gate.”  (Leake.) 

The  city  of  Corinth  lay  at  the  northern  foot  of  the 
Acrocorinthus.  It  did  not  stand  in  the  plain,  but 
upon  a broad,  level  rock,  which  is  nearly  200  feet  in 
height  above  the  plain,  lying  between  it  and  the  bay 
of  Lechaeum.  Across  this  plain,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  ran  the  long  walls  connecting  Corinth 
and  its  port-town  Lechaeum. 

Corinth  was  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  Greece, 
and  was  in  size  inferior  only  to  Athens.  According 
to  Strabo  the  walls  of  the  city  were  40  stadia,  and 
those  of  the  city  and  Acrocorinthus  together  85 
stadia.  Each  of  the  two  Long  Walls  conneiding 
Corinth  and  Lechaeum  was  12  stadia  in  length;  and 
adding  to  these  the  fortification  of  Lechaeum,  the 
whole  circuit  of  the  fortifications  was  about  120 
stadia;  but  a considerable  portion  of  the  space  thus 
included  was  probably  not  covered  with  houses.  The 
fortifications  were  very  strong ; and  so  lofty  and  thick 
were  the  walls,  that  Agis,  the  son  of  Archidamus,  is 
reported  to  have  exclaimed  upon  beholding  them, 
“ What  women  are  these  that  dwell  in  this  city.” 
(Pint.  Apophth.  Lac.  p.  215.)  Of  the  population  of 
Corinth  we  have  no  trustworthy  accounts.  Clinton 
computes  the  population  of  the  whole  state  at  about 

100.000  persons,  of  whom  he  supposes  70,000  or 

80.000  to  have  inhabited  the  city,  and  the  remaining 

20.000  or  30,000  to  have  been  distributed  through 
the  country.  According  to  a statement  in  Athenaeus 
(vi.  p.  272)  Corinth  had  460,000  slaves;  but  this 
number  is  quite  incredible,  and  ought  probably  to  be 
corrected  to  60,000.  In  that  case  the  free  popula- 


The  view  from  the  Acrocorinthus  comprehends  “ a 
greater  number  of  celebrated  objects  than  any  other 
in  Greece.  Hymettus  bounds  the  horizon  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  Parthenon  is  distinctly  seen  at  a 
direct  distance  of  not  mucn  less  than  50  English 
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tion  would  have  been  about  40,000.  These  numbers 
of  Clinton,  however,  are  only  conjectui'al,  and  are  at 
the  best  only  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  (Clin- 
ton, Fasti  Hell.  vol.  ii.  p.  423,  2nd  ed.) 

Notwithstanding  the  destruction  of  Corinth  by 
Mummius,  some  of  the  ancient  buildings  still  existed 
at  a later  time  Pausanias  begins  his  description  of 
the  city  by  stating  that  “ it  contained  many  things 
worthy  of  notice,  some  being  the  relics  of  the  ancient 
city,  but  the  greater  part  executed  in  the  flourishing 
period  afterwards  ” (ii.  2.  § 6).  He  appears  to  have 
come  to  Corinth  from  Cenchreae.  The  road  leading 
to  the  city  was  lined  with  sepulchral  monuments ; and 
on  either  side  of  the  raid  was  a grove  of  cypresses 
adorned  with  temples  of  Bellerophon  and  Aphrodite, 
the  sepulchre  of  Lais,  and  many  other  monmnents. 
This  suburb,  called  Craneion  (Kpdueioy),  was  the 
aristocratic  quarter  of  the  city,  and  the  favourite  place 
of  residence  of  the  wealthy  Corinthians,  hke  Collytus 
at  Athens,  and  Pitane  at  Sparta  (Plut.  de  Exsil.  6, 
p.  601 ; see  Athenae,  p.  302,  a.)  Hence  it  was 
the  chief  promenade  of  Corinth.  Here  Diogenes  of 
Sinope  used  to  bask  in  the  sun,  a striking  contrast  to 
the  luxury  and  splendour  around  him ; and  close  to 
the  city  gate  his  tomb  was  still  shown  even  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias.  (Pans.  ii.  2.  § 4;  Alciphr.  iii. 
60;  Lucian,  Quoin.  Hist,  conscrlb.  3.)  Xenophon 
mentions  the  Craneium  in  his  account  of  the  civil 
dissensions  of  Corinth  in  b.  c.  392,  as  the  place 
where  one  of  the  parties  took  refuge  and  from  thence 
escaped  to  the  Acrocorinthus.  {llell.  iv.  4.  § 4.) 

Upon  entering  Corinth  through  the  gate  which 
probably  bore  the  name  of  Cenchreae,  Pausanias 
proceeded  to  the  Agora,  where  the  greatest  number 
of  temples  stood.  He  mentions  an  Artemis  Ephesia; 

— two  wooden  statues  of  Dionysus ; — a temple  of 
Tyche'  (Fortune); — a temple  sacred  to  all  the  gods; 

— near  the  latter  a fountain,  issuing  from  a dolphin 
at  the  foot  of  a Poseidon  in  bronze  ; — statues  of 
Apollo  Clarius,  A])hrodite,  Hermes,  and  Zeus.  In 
the  middle  of  the  Agora  was  a statue  of  a bronze 
Athena,  on  the  basis  of  which  were  the  figures  of 
the  Muses  in  the  relief.  Above  the  Agora  was  a 
temple  of  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus  (ii.  2.  § 6 
— ii.  3.  § 1). 

From  the  Agora  four  principal  streets  branched 
off,  one  leading  to  Cenchreae,  by  which  Pausanias 
entered  the  city,  the  second  leading  to  Lechaeum, 
the  third  to  Sicyon,  and  the  fomlh  to  the  Acroco- 
rinthus. 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  on  the 
road  towards  Lechaeum.  On  leaving  the  Agora  to 
go  to  Lechaeum  a person  passed  through  the  Pro- 
pylaea,  on  which  stood  two  gilded  chariots,  one 
bearing  Phaethon  and  the  other  the  Sun.  A little 
beyond,  to  the  right  of  the  road,  was  the  fountain  of 
Peirene.  This  fountain  was  adonied  with  white 
marble;  and  the  water  flowed  from  certain  artificial 
caverns  into  an  open  receptacle.  It  was  pleasant  to 
drink,  and  was  said  to  have  contributed  to  the 
excellence  of  the  Corinthian  bronze,  when  it  was 
plunged  into  the  water  red  hot  (ii.  3.  §§  2,  3). 
Further  on  in  his  account  of  the  Acrocorinthus, 
Pausanias  says  that  a fountain  rises  behind  the 
temple  of  Aphrodite  on  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 
and  that  this  fountain  is  supposed  to  be  the  same  as 
that  of  Peirene  in  the  city,  and  that  the  water  flowed 
underground  from  the  former  to  the  latter  (ii.  5.  § 1). 
This  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Strabo  already 
quoted  so  far  as  relates  to  the  rise  of  the  Peirene  in  j 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  its  connection  with  the  , 
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fountain  in  the  lower  city ; but  the  two  writers  differ 
respecting  the  position  of  the  latter  fountain,  Strabo 
plaeing  it  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and 
Pausanias  on  the  road  from  the  Agora  to  Lechaeum. 
It  would  thus  appear  that  there  were  three  sources 
at  Corinth,  all  of  which  were  at  some  period  of  time 
at  least  known  by  the  name  of  Peirene.  Col.  Leake 
remarks  that  all  the  three  are  still  observable; 
namely,  the  well  in  the  Acrocorinthus,  the  rivulets 
which  issue  at  the  foot  of  that  hill  as  described  by 
Strabo  and  the  single  source  below  the  brow  of  the 
height  on  which  the  town  is  situated,  in  the  position 
alluded  to  by  Pausanias.  The  same  author  adds, 
with  much  probability,  that  “ it  is  not  difficult  to 
imagine,  that  between  the  times  of  Strabo  and  Pau- 
sanias a change  may  have  taken  place  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  name  Peirene  in  the  lower  city,  in 
consequence  of  the  water  of  the  northern  fountain 
having  been  found  by  experience  better  than  that  at 
the  sources  at  the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus.  The 
practice  of  the  modern  Corinthians  gives  countenance 
to  this  supposition;  for  they  use  the  former  fountain 
alone  for  drinking,  while  the  water  which  is.'5ues 
from  below  the  Acrocorinthus,  instead  of  being 
thought  the  lightest  in  Greece,  as  Athenaeus  de- 
scribes that  of  Peirene,  is  considered  heavy;  the 
water  is  little  used  for  drinking,  and  the  springs  are 
the  constant  resort  of  women  washing  clothes.  As 
the  remark  of  Athenaeus  is  nearly  of  the  same  date 
as  the  description  of  Pausanias  (ii.  p.  43,  b.),  it  is 
fair  to  apply  them  both  to  the  same  source  of  water.” 
(ff/orea,  vol.  iii.  p.  242,  seq.)  The  grotto  inclosing 
the  fountain  of  Peirene  upon  the  Acrocorinthus  is 
described  by  Gottling  in  the  Archaologische  Zeitung 
for  1844  (p.  326,  seq.).  A representation  of  it  is 
given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  (p.  544,  2nd  ed.) 

The  fountain  of  Peirene  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  writers.  So  celebrated  was  it  that  Co- 
rinth is  called  by  Pindar  “ the  city  of  Peirene”  (aerru 
Ueipdyas,  Pind.  01.  xiii.  86),  and  the  Corinthians 
are  described  in  one  of  the  oracles  of  the  Pythia  at 
Delphi,  as  “ those  dwelling  around  the  beautiful 
Peirene”  (ot  irepl  kuK^v  netprfurjv  o£/f€?Te,  Herod,  v. 
92)  The  fountain  in  the  lower  city  was  the  fa- 
vourite place  of  resort  of  the  Corinthian  elders,  where 
they  used  to  assemble  to  play  at  draughts  and  con- 
verse with  one  another  (aep.v})v  dju(pl  Ueipriuris  ij8wp, 
Eurip.  Med.  69.)  It  was  at  the  fountain  of  Pei- 
rene that  Bellerophon  is  said  to  have  caught  the 
winged  horse  Pegasus,  which  is  hence  called  by 
Euripides  the  Peirenaean  steed.  (Eurip.  Electr. 
475;  Strab.  viii.  p.  379.)  As  Pegasus  was  in 
some  legends  represented  as  the  horse  of  the  Muses, 
Peirene  is  mentioned  by  the  Roman  poets  as  a foun- 
tain sacred  to  these  goddesses.  (Stat.  Siiv.  i.  4.  27 ; 
Pers.  Prolog.  4.)  The  Roman  poets  frequently  use 
the  adjective  Pirenis  in  the  general  sense  of  Co- 
rinthian. (Ov.  Met.  vii.  391,  ex  Pont.  i.  3.  75.) 

Notwithstanding  the  excellence  of  the  water  of 
the  Peirene,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman  colony 
were  not  contented  with  it ; and  the  Emperor  Hadrian 
accordingly  constructed  an  aqueduct  20  miles  in 
length,  to  bring  water  for  them  from  Stymphalus. 
This  aqueduct,  as  well  as  the  native  sources,  sup- 
plied the  public  baths  and  fountains,  which  abounded 
in  Corinth.  (Pans.  ii.  3.  § 5,  viii.  22.  § 3.)  Some 
remains  of  this  aqueduct  may  still  be  seen  not  far 
from  the  sea,  west  of  Corinth,  near  some  mills  upon 
the  river  Lungo-potavios.  (Stauffert,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  Forster’s  Bauzeitimg.,  1844,  p.  70.) 

Returning  to  the  road  leading  from  the  agora  to 
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Lechaeum,  Pausanias  mentions  near  the  Peirene  a 
statue  of  Apollo;  and  next  along  the  road  a statue 
of  Hermes  with  a ram,  and  statues  also  of  Poseidon, 
Leucothea,  and  Palaemon  upon  a dolphin.  Near 
the  statue  of  Poseidon  were  the  baths  constructed 
by  Eurycles,  the  Laconian,  which  were  the  most 
splendid  in  all  Corinth,  and  were  adorned  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  marble,  particularly  with  that  which 
came  from  Croceae,  in  Laconia.  Further  on  was 
the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  fountains  in  Corinth ; 
it  represented  Bellerophon  mounted  on  Pegasus, 
through  whose  hoof  the  water  flowed  (ii.  3.  §§  3 — 5). 

Pausanias  next  describes  the  monuments  in  the 
street  leading  from  the  Agora  to  Sicyon.  (Comp. 
“ Porta,  quae  fert  Sicyonem,”  Liv.  xxxii.  23.)  These 
were,  in  succession,  the  Temple  of  Apollo,  with  a 
bronze  statue  of  the  god;  the  fountain  of  Glauce; 
the  Odeium,  probably  the  covered  theatre,  built  by 
Herodes  Atticus,  in  imitation  of  the  one  he  had 
erected  at  Athens,  but  of  smaller  size  (piarpov 
vnwpdcpiov,  Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  236,  Kays.);  the 
tomb  of  Medea’s  children;  the  temple  of  Athena 
Chalinitis,  so  called  because  she  gave  Bellerophon 
the  bridle  by ^ which  he  secured  Pegasus  ; the 
theatre  (comp.  Plut.  Arat.  23;  Polyb.  v.  27);  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus;  the  ancient  gymna- 
sium and  the  fountain  called  Lerna,  surrounded  with 
columns  and  seats;  and  close  to  the  gymnasium  two 
temples  sacred  to  Zeus  and  Asclepius  respectively 
(ii.  3.  § 6,  iii.  4.  §§  1—5). 

Pausanias  then  ascends  the  Acrocorinthus.  In 
Roman  Corinth  no  part  of  the  Acrocorinthus  appears 
to  have  been  inhabited : there  were  only  a few  public 
buildings  by  the  side  of  the  road  leading  up  to  the 
summit.  Pausanias  mentions  in  the  ascent  two 
sacred  enclosures  of  Isis,  and  two  of  Sarapis ; altars 
of  the  Sun,  and  a sanctuary  of  Necessity  and  Force, 
which  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter;  a temple  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Gods,  containing  a pillar  and  a 
throne,  both  made  of  stone;  a temple  of  Juno 
Bunasa;  and  upon  the  summit  a temple  of  Aphro- 
dite, to  whom  the  whole  mountain  was  sacred  (ii.  4. 
§§  6,  7).  Pausanias  does  not  mention  the  Sisy- 
pheium,  which  Strabo  describes  (viii.  p.  379)  as 
situated  below  the  Peirene.  This  building  is  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  (xx.  103),  who  says 
that  part  of  the  garrison  of  Cassander  took  refuge  in 
the  Acrocorinthus,  and  part  in  the  Sisypheium,when 
Demetrius  was  admitted  into  the  town  by  a part  of 
the  citizens.  From  this  narrative  it  is  cle-a?  that 
the  Sisypheium  was  near  the  fountain  issuing  at 
the  foot  of  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  not  near  the  one 
upon  the  top  of  the  mountain ; from  Strabo’s  words 
above,  it  is  not  clear  which  of  the  two  fountains  ad- 
joined the  Sisypheium.  From  its  name  we  may 
conclude  that  it  was  regarded  as  the  ancient  palace 
of  the  kings  of  the  race  of  Sisyphus. 

On  descending  from  the  Acrocorinthus,  Pausanias 
did  not  go  back  to  the  lower  city,  but  turned  to  the 
south,  and  quitted  Corinth  by  the  Teneatic  gate, 
near  which  was  a temple  of  Eileithyia.  All  the 
other  gates  of  the  city  led  towards  the  sea;  but  this 
one  conducted  into  the  mountainous  country  in  the 
interior.  Hence  it  is  described  as  the  gate  behind 
the  mountain  (j)  TeveariKi}  TruAr/,  Paus.  ii.  5. 
§ 4;  al  p.€TCL  Kopv(pT]v  TTiiAat,  Polyaen.  iv.  17.  § 8). 

Scarcely  any  thing  remains  of  ancient  Corinth. 
The  most  important  relics  are  seven  Doric  columns 
on  the  western  outskirts  of  the  modem  town..  Five 
of  these  columns  belonged  to  one  of  the  fronts  of  a 
temple,  and  three  (counting  the  angular  column 
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twice)  to  one  of  the  sides  of  the  peristyle.*  The 
diameter  of  the  columns,  5 feet  1 0 inches,  is  greater 
than  that  of  any  other  columns  of  the  same  order 
now  existing  in  Greece.  When  Wheeler  visited 
Greece  in  1 676,  there  were  twelve  columns  stand- 
ing; and  the  ruin  was  in  the  same  state  when  de- 
scribed by  Stuart  90  years  afterwards.  It  was  in 
its  present  condition  when  visited  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  1795.  This  temple  appears  to  have  had  origi- 
nally six  columns  in  front.  It  is  conjectured  by 
Leake  to  have  been  the  temple  of  Athena  Chalinitis. 
At  a short  distance  to  the  northward  of  these  seven 
columns,  on  the  brow  of  the  cliffs  overlooking  the 
plain  and  hay  of  Lechaeum,  Leake  remarked  upon 
an  artificial  level,  the  foundations  of  a large  build- 
ing, and  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns,  sufficient, 
in  his  opinion,  to  prove  that  in  this  spot  there  stood 
another  of  the  principal  edifices  of  Grecian  Corinth. 
He  supposes  that  it  was  a hexastyle  temple,  about 
75  feet  in  breadth,  and  that  from  its  dimensions 
and  position,  it  was  one  of  the  chief  temples  of  the 
lower  city.  He  further  conjectures  that  this  was 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  which  Pausanias  describes  as 
on  the  road  to  Sicyon;  and  that  as  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  was  the  chief  sanctuary  on  the  Acroco- 
rinthus, so  this  of  Apollo  was  the  principal  sacred 
building  in  the  lower  city.  This  seems  to  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fact  m.entioned  by  Herodotus,  that  in 
the  edict  issued  by  Periander,  whoever  held  any  con- 
verse with  his  son,  Lycophron,  was  to  pay  a fine 
to  Apollo.  (Herod,  iii.  52.) 

Besides  these  remains  of  Grecian  Corinth,  there 
are  ruins  of  two  buildings  of  Roman  Corinth.  The 
Roman  remains  are:  — 1.  A large  mass  of  brick- 
work on  the  northern  side  of  the  bazaar  of  modem 
Corinth,  perhaps  a part  of  one  of  the  baths  built  by 
Hadrian.  2.  An  amphitheatre,  excavated  in  the 
rock  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  modem  town.  As 
this  amphitheatre  is  not  noticed  by  Pausanias,  it  is 
possibly  a work  posterior  to  his  time.  The  area 
below  is  290  feet  by  190:  the  thickness  of  the  re- 
maining part  of  the  cavea  is  100  feet.  At  one  end 
of  the  amphitheatre  are  the  remains  of  a subterra- 
neous entrance  for  the  wild  beasts,  or  gladiators.  This 
amphitheatre  is  apparently  the  place  of  meeting  of 
the  Corinthians,  described  in  a passage  of  Dion 
Chrysostom,  to  which  Leake  has  directed  attention 
(e|a»  T7JS  TroXeus  iu  Ti^t,  ttX^Oos  pXv  Sura- 

pevcp  Se^aadai,  rdircp  Se  pvirap^  oAAcos,  Or.  Rhod., 
p.  347,  Morell;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  393). 

The  most  important  of  the  isolated  antiquities  of 
Corinth  is  the  TrepiaTO/xiov  or  mouth  of  an  ancient 
well,  the  exterior  of  which  is  sculptured  with  ten 
figures  of  divinities  in  very  low  relief.  This  beauti- 
ful work  of  art,  which  was  seen  by  Dodwell,  Leake 
and  others  in  the  garden  of  Notary’s  house  at  Corinth, 
is  now  in  London,  in  the  collection  of  the  Earl  of 
Guildford.  The  subject  represents  the  introduction 
of  Aphrodite  into  Olympus.  (Dodwell,  Classical 
Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  200;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  264; 
Welcker,  Alte  Denkmdler,  vol.  ii.  p.  27.)  Curtius 
noticed  before  the  present  government  buildings  a 
fine  torso  of  Aphrodite.  It  has  been  asserted,  but 
without  proof,  that  the  four  bronze  horses  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  came  from  Corinth. 

Corinth  is  now  a small  town,  but  is  extremely  un- 
healthy in  the  summer  and  autumn  in  consequence 
of  the  malaria,  for  which  it  is  diflScult  to  account,  as 
it  receives  the  sea  breezes  from  either  side.  It  is 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Gorthoj  which  is  only  a 
corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 
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Poi'f  • T'owns. — Lechaeum  (t^  Aex«<'o»',  Leclieae, 
Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5 ; Lecheum,  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  59),  the 
port  on  the  Corinthian  gulf  connected  with  the  city 
by  means  of  the  Long  Walls,  12  stadia  in  length, 
already  mentioned.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  Hell. 
iv.  4.  § 17.)  The  Long  Walls  ran  nearly  due  north, 
so  that  the  wall  on  the  right  hand  was  called  the 
eastern,  and  the  one  on  the  left  hand  the  western  or 
Sicyonian.  The  space  between  them  must  have 
been  considerable;  since,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
there  was  sufficient  space  for  an  army  to  be  drawn  up 
for  battle.  [See  above,  p.  677,  a.]  The  flat  country 
between  Corinth  and  Lechaeum  is  composed  only  of 
the  sand  washed  up  by  the  sea;  and  the  port  must 
have  been  originally  artificial  (xwcrrirs  Ai'yiiTjv, 
Dionys.),  though  it  was  no  doubt  rendered  both 
spacious  and  convenient  by  the  wealthy  Corinthians. 
The  site  of  the  port  is  now  indicated  by  a lagoon, 
surrounded  by  hillocks  of  sand.  Lechaeum  was  the 
chief  station  of  the  Corinthian  ships  of  war;  and 
during  the  occupation  of  Corinth  by  the  Macedo- 
nians, it  w’as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  royal  fleet. 
It  was  also  the  emporium  of  the  traffic  with  the 
western  parts  of  Greece,  and  with  Italy  and  Sicily. 
The  proximity  of  Lechaeum  to  Corinth  prevented  it 
from  becoming  an  important  town  like  Peiraeeus.  The 
only  public  buildings  in  the  place  mentioned  by  Pau- 
sanias  (ii.  2.  § 3)  was  a temple  of  Poseidon,  who  is 
hence  called  Lechaeus  by  Callimachus.  (Z>eZ.  271.) 
The  temple  of  the  Olympian  Zeus  was  probably  si- 
tuated upon  the  low  gi-ound  between  Corinth  and  the 
shore  of  Lechaeum.  (Paus.  iii.  9.  § 2;  Theophr. 
Cans.  Plant,  v.  14.) 

Cenchreae  (Ke7xpeat,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380 ; 
Paus.  ii.  2.  § 3;  Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 13;  Keyxp^ia, 
Thuc.  iv.  42;  Kiyxp^^a'i,  Thuc.  viii.  20;  Kepxvis, 
Callim.  Del.  271;  Cenchreis  or  Cenchris,  Ov.  Trist. 
i.  10.  9),  the  port  of  the  Saronic  gulf,  was  distant 
from  Corinth  about  70  stadia,  and  was  the  emporium 
of  the  trade  with  Asia.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  This  port  was 
not  simply  an  artificial  one,  like  that  of  Lechaeum. 
It  is  a bay  protected  by  two  promontories  on  the 
north  and  south,  from  which  the  Corinthians  carried 
out  moles,  as  the  existing  remains  prove,  in  order  to 
render  the  harbour  more  secure.  On  a Corinthian 
coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (figured  below)  the  port  of 
Cenchreae  is  represented  as  inclosed  between  two 
promontories,  on  each  of  which  stands  a temple,  and 
between  them  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour  a statue 
of  Poseidon,  holding  a trident  in  one  hand  and  a dol  - 
phin in  the  other.  This  agrees  with  the  description 
of  Pausanias,  from  whom  we  learn  that  the  brazen 
Poseidon  stood  upon  a rock  in  the  sea,  that  to  the 
right  of  the  entrance  was  the  temple  of  Aphrodite, 
and  to  the  left,  in  the  direction  of  the  warm  springs, 


Colonial  Coin  of  Corinth. — (On  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Antoninus  Pius : on  the  reverse  the  port 
of  Cenchreae.  The  letters  c.L.i.  cor.  stand  for  co- 
LONiA  LAVS  IVLIA  CORINTHVS;  see  above,  p.  678, a.) 
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were  the  sanctuaries  of  Asclepius  and  of  Isis 
(Paus.  ii.  2.  § 3,  in  which  passage  instead  of  p€v/j.aTi, 
we  ought  either  to  adopt  Leake’s  emendation,  tp/xari, 
or  else  x^^^otl) 

Cenchreae  is  mentioned  in  the  history  of  St.  Paul 
(^Act.  Apost.  xviii.  18;  Hp.  ad  Rom.  xvi.  1.)  It  is 
now  deserted,  but  it  retains  its  name  in  the  form 
Kekhries.  The  ancient  town  stood  upon  the  slopes 
of  the  hill  above  the  town,  as  the  numerous  re- 
mains of  its  foundations  prove.  Between  this  hill 
and  the  heights  to  the  right  and  the  left  there  were 
two  small  plains,  through  one  of  which  ran  the  road 
leading  to  Schoenus,  and  through  the  other  the  road 
leading  to  Corinth. 


HARBOUR  OF  CENCHREAE. 

A.  Site  of  the  town. 
a a.  Road  to  Corinth. 
bb.  Road  to  Schoenus. 

Pausanias  mentions  (1.  c.)  certain  luke-warm  salt- 
springs,  flowing  from  a rock  into  the  sea  over  against 
Cenchreae,  and  called  the  bath  of  Helen.  They  are 
found  about  a mile  SW.of  Cenchreae,  on  the  west  pro- 
montory. They  rise  at  a sufficient  distance  and  height 
from  the  sea  to  turn  a mill  in  their  passage. 

The  road  from  Cenchreae  to  Corinth  ran  in  a 
southwesterly  direction  through  a narrow  valley,  shut 
in  by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which  almost  served 
the  purpose  of  long  walls.  On  the  left  hand  were 
the  high  ranges  of  the  Oneian  mountains;  on  the 
right  the  continuation  of  the  heights  on  which  Cea- 
ch.  eae  stood. 

V.  The  Isthmus. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  territory  of  Co- 
rinth was  the  Isthmus,  both  as  the  place  across 
which  merchandize  w’as  carried  from  the  eastern  to 
the  western  sea,  and  more  especially  as  hallowed 
by  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games.  The 
word  Isthmus  (^ladpos)  probably  comes  from  the 
root  t,  which  appears  in  t-eVai  “ to  go,”  and  the 
Latin  i-re,  and  hence  originally  meant  a pasoage. 
From  being  the  proper  name  of  this  spot,  it  came 
to  be  applied  to  the  neck  of  any  peninsula.  The 
situation  of  the  Isthmus,  a stony  plain  lying  between 
the  mountain  harriers  of  the  Geraneia  on  the  north 
and  the  Oneia  on  the  south,  has  been  already  de- 
scribed. [See  above,  p.  674.]  The  word  was  used 
both  in  a wider  and  a narrower  signification.  In  its 
wider  use  it  indicated  the  whole  land  lying  between 
the  two  gulfs,  and  hence  Corinth  is  said  to  have  been 
situated  on  the  Isthmus  (Kupiudos  enl  ry  'laOpaJ 
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Kfl/JLevoSj  Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Corintlmm  in  Isthmo 
condidit,  Veil.  Pat.  i.  3) : in  its  more  restricted 
sense  it  was  applied  to  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
Isthmus,  and  especially  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Poseideium  and  the  locality  of  the  Isthmian  games 
6ts  Keyxp^as  ISvrav  'l(rQp.ov,  Pans.  ii.  2. 
^ 3;  TO,  'Icrdfioi  dydXfjLaTa,  Philostr.  Vit.  Her.  5.) 
Most  of  the  Greek  writers  make  the  breadth  of  the 
Isthmus  40  stadia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  335  ; Diod.  xi. 
16;  Scylax,  p.  15.)  Pliny  states  it  as  5 miles  (iv.  4. 
s.  5),  and  Mela  4 miles  (ii.  3).  The  last  statement 
is  the  most  correct,  the  real  breadth  being  about  3^ 
English  miles  in  direct  distance.  In  the  Byzantine 
time  it  was  called  e^afiiXiov,  the  name  which  the 
village  on  the  Isthmus  still  bears,  and  which  was 
also  given  to  the  Isthmus  of  Mount  Athos. 

The  only  town  on  the  Isthmus  in  ancient  times 
was  ScHOK2JU8  on  the  Saronic  gulf.  (6  'l.xoivovs, 
viii.  p.  380 ; Portus  Schoenitas,  Mel.  ii.  3.)  Situated 
at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  it  was  the 
port  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary,  and  the  place  at 
which  goods,  not  intended  for  the  Corinthian  market, 
were  transported  across  the  Isthmus  by  means  of 
the  Diolcos.  This  harbour,  which  is  now  called 
Kalamdki,  is  exposed  to  the  east  and  south-east : 
the  site  of  the  town  is  indicated  by  a few  fragments 
of  Doric  columns. 

The  Isthmian  sanctuary  lies  rather  less  than  a 
mile  south-east  of  Schoenus.  It  was  a level  spot,  of 
an  irregular  quadrangular  form,  containing  the 
temple  of  Poseidon  and  other  sanctuaries,  and  was 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a strong  wall,  which  can 
still  be  clearly  traced.  The  northern  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  the  enclosure  were  protected  by  the 
wall,  which  extended  across  the  Isthmus,  and  of 
which  we  shall  speak  presently.  On  the  other  sides 
it  was  shut  in  by  its  own  walls,  which  are  in  some 
cases  more  than  12  feet  thick.  The  enclosure  is 
about  640  feet  in  length ; but  its  breadth  varies, 
being  about  600  feet  broad  on  the  north  and  north- 
east, but  only  300  feet  broad  at  its  southern  end. 
Its  form,  as  well  as  the  way  in  which  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  Isthmic  wall,  is  shown  in  the  an- 
nexed plan  copied  from  Curtius,  which  is  taken 
with  a slight  improvement  from  Leake.  The  in- 
terior of  the  enclosure  is  a heap  of  ruins,  which  in 
consequence  of  earthquakes  and  other  devastating 
causes  have  been  so  mixed,  that  it  is  impossible 
without  extensive  excavations  to  discover  the 
ground-plan  of  the  different  buildings. 


PLAN  OP  THE  ISXmnAN  SANCTUAKY. 

A.  The  Sanctuary.  I C.  The  Theatre. 

B.  The  Stadium.  1 a a.  Road  to  Schoenus. 
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Pausanias’s  account  of  the  Isthmian  sanctuary  is 
unusually  brief  and  unsatisfactory  (ii.  1).  He  came 
to  it  from  the  port.  Towards  his  left  he  saw  the 
stadium  and  theatre,  both  constructed  of  white 
marble,  of  which  there  are  still  some  vestiges. 
Both  lay  outside  the  sacred  enclosure,  the  stadium 
towards  the  south,  and  the  theatre  towards  the  west. 
Here  the  Isthmian  games  were  celebrated ; and  these 
buildings  were  connected  with  the  sacred  enclosure 
by  a grove  of  pine  trees.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  380.)  The 
main  gate  of  the  sanctuary  appears  to  have  been  in 
the  eastern  wall,  through  which  Pausanias  entered. 
The  road  leading  from  this  gate  to  the  temple  of 
Poseidon,  was  lined  on  one  side  by  the  statues  of 
conquerors  in  the  Isthmian  games,  and  on  the  other 
side  by  a row  of  pine  trees.  Upon  the  temple,  which 
was  not  large,  stood  Tritons,  probably  serving  as 
weather- cocks,  like  the  Triton  on  the  Horologium  of 
Andronicus  Cyrrhestes  at  Athens.  In  the  pronaus 
Pausanias  saw  two  statues  of  Poseidon,  and  by  their 
side  statues  of  Amphitrite  and  Thalassa.  The 
principal  ornament  of  the  cella  was  a magnificent 
gift  of  Herodes  Atticus,  consisting  of  four  gilded 
horses  with  ivory  hoofs,  drawing  the  chariot  of 
Poseidon,  Amphitrite  and  Palaemon.  The  chariot 
rested  upon  a base,  on  which  were  represented  in 
bas-relief  Thalassa  with  her  child  Aphrodite  in  the 
centre,  while  on  either  side  were  the  Nereids.  The 
fragments  of  Doric  columns  found  within  the  en- 
closure may  be  assigned  to  this  temple.  Leake 
measured  the  end  of  the  fluting  of  one  of  these 
shafts,  and  found  it  ten  inches  and  a half. 

Within  the  sacred  enclosure,  to  the  west,  was  the 
Palaemonion,  consisting  of  two  sanctuaries,  one 
above  ground,  containing  statues  of  Poseidon,  Leu- 
cothea,  and  Palaemon ; and  a subterraneous  adytum, 
where  Palaemon  was  said  to  have  been  buried.  This 
adytum  was  the  most  sacred  spot  in  the  Isthmus, 
since  the  festival  was  originally  in  honour  of  Pa- 
laemon. Poseidon  was  subsequently  substituted  for 
this  local  divinity  as  the  patron  god  of  the  festival ; 
but  Palaemon  continued  to  receive  special  honour, 
and  in  his  adytum  the  most  sacred  oaths  were 
sworn.  Pausanias  also  mentions  an  ancient  sanc- 
tuary, called  the  altar  of  the  Cyclopes.  Sisyphus 
and  Neleus  were  said  to  have  been  buried  here,  but 
the  site  of  their  graves  was  unknown. 

These  are  all  the  buildings  in  the  Isthmic  sanc- 
tuary mentioned  by  Pausanias ; but  we  learn,  from 
an  inscription  discovered  by  Wheeler  in  1676,  and 
now  preserved  at  Verona,  that  there  were  several 
other  buildings  besides.  (See  the  inscription  in 
Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  n.  1104.)  It  contains  a list  of 
the  Isthmian  edifices  erected  by  Publius  Licinius 
Priscus  Juventianus,  high  priest  for  life  at  Roman 
Corinth.  “ He  built  lodgings  for  the  athletae,  who 
came  to  the  Isthmian  games  from  the  whole  world. 
He  erected,  at  his  own  expense,  the  Palaemonium, 
with  its  decorations  ; — the  ii'ayKnppiov,  probably 
the  subterraneous  adytum,  spoken  of  by  Pausanias ; 
— the  sacred  avenue;  — the  altars  of  the  native 
gods,  with  the  peribolus  and  the  pronaos  (perhaps 
the  sanctuary  containing  the  altars  of  the  Cyclopes) ; 
— the  houses  in  which  the  athletae  were  examined  ; 
— the  temple  of  Helios,  together  with  the  statue 
and  peribolus ; — moreover,  the  peribolus  of  the 
Sacred  Grove,  and  within  it  temples  of  Demeter, 
Core,  Dionysus  and  Artemis,  with  their  statues, 
decorations  and  pronai.  He  repaired  the  temples  of 
Eueteria,  of  Core,  of  Pluto,  and  the  steps  and 
terrace-walls,  which  had  fallen  into  decay  by  earth- 
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quakes  and  antiquity  He  also  decorated  the  portico 
at  the  Stadium,  with  the  arched  apartments  and  the 
decorations  belonging  to  them.” 

It  lias  been  already  mentioned  that  the  northern 
portion  of  the  walls  which  surrounded  the  Isthmic 
sanctuary  belonged  to  a line  of  fortification,  which 
extended  at  one  period  across  the  Isthmus.  This  wall 
may  still  be  traced  in  its  whole  extent  across  the 
narrowest  part  of  the  Isthmus,  beginning  at  the  bay 
of  Lechaeum  and  terminating  at  the  bay  of  Schoenus. 
It  was  fortified  with  square  towers  on  its  northern 
side  in  the  direction  of  Megaris,  showing  that  it  was 
intended  for  the  defence  of  Peloponnesus  against 
attacks  from  the  north.  It  was  not  built  in  a straight 
line,  but  followed  the  crest  of  a range  of  low  hills, 
the  last  falls  of  the  Oneian  mountains.  The  length 
of  the  wall,  according  to  Boblaye,  is  7300  metres, 
while  the  breadth  of  the  Isthmus  at  its  narrowest 
part  is  only  5950  metres.  At  what  period  this  wall 
was  erected,  is  uncertain.  The  first  Isthmian  wall, 
mentioned  in  history,  was  the  one  thrown  up  in 
haste  by  the  Peloponnesians  when  Xerxes  was 
marching  into  Greece.  (Herod,  \fiii.  71 ; Diod.  xi.  66.) 
But  this  was  a work  of  haste,  and  could  not  have 
been  the  same  as  the  massive  walls,  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant.  Moreover,  it  is  evident  from 
the  military  operations  in  the  Corinthia,  recorded  by 
Thucydides  and  Xenophon,  that  in  their  time  the 
Isthmus  was  not  defended  by  a line  of  fortifications : 
the  difficulties  of  an  invading  army  always  begin 
with  the  passes  through  the  Oneian  mountains. 
Diodorus  (xv.  68)  speaks  of  a temporary  fine  of 
fortifications,  consisting  of  palisades  and  trenches, 
which  were  thrown  across  the  Isthmus  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies,  to  prevent  the  Thebans 
from  marching  into  Peloponnesus  (b.  c.  369),  from 
which  it  clearly  appears  that  there  was  no  permanent 
wall.  Moreover,  Xenophon  [Uell.v\\.  1.  § 15,  seq.) 
does  not  even  mention  the  palisading  and  trenches, 
but  places  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies  upon 
the  Oneian  mountains.  It  is  not  till  we  come  to  the 
period  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  that  we 
find  mention  of  the  Isthmian  wall.  It  was  then 
regarded  as  an  important  defence  against  the  inva- 
sions of  the  barbarians.  Hence,  it  was  restored  by 
Valerian  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century  (Zo- 
sim.  i.  29),  by  Justinian  towards  the  end  of  the 
sixth  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  iv.  2),  by  the  Greeks 
against  the  Turks  in  1415,  and  after  it  had  been 
destroyed  by  the  Turks  it  was  rebuilt  by  the 
Venetians  in  1463.  It  was  a second  time  destroyed 
by  the  Turks ; and  by  the  treaty  of  Carlowitz,  in 
1*699,  the  remains  of  the  old  walls  were  made  the 
boundaiy  line  between  the  territories  of  the  Turks 
and  Venetians. 

The  Isthmian  wall  formed  with  the  passes  of  the 
Geraneian  and  with  those  of  the  Oneian  mountains 
three  distinct  fines  of  defence,  which  are  enumerated 
in  the  following  passage  of  Claudian  (de  Bell.  Get. 
188):— 

“ Vallata  mari  Scironia  rupes, 

Et  duo  continuo  connectens  aequora  muro 
Isthmus,  et  angusti  patuerunt  claustra  Lechaei.” 

A short  distance  north  of  the  Isthmian  walb 
where  the  ground  was  the  most  level,  was  the  Diol- 
cos  (Sio\Kos,  Strab.  \fiii.  p.  335).  It  was  a level 
road,  upon  which  smaller  vessels  were  drawn  by 
moving  rollers  from  one  sea  to  the  other.  The  car- 
goes of  those  ships,  which  were  too  large  for  this 
mode  of  transport,  were  unloaded,  carried  across,  and 
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put  on  board  other  vessels  upon  the  opposite  coast. 
Hence  we  find  the  expressions  Siiadixeiv  tos  j/oGs, 
virepurdixeiu  (Pol.  iv.  19),  virepcpepeiv  (Thuc.  viii. 
7),  5i€\kv€iv  (Diod.  iv.  56).  In  some  seasons  of 
the  year  there  was  an  uninterrupted  trafiic  upon  the 
Diolcos,  to  which  allusion  is  made  in  one  of  the 
jokes  of  Aristophanes  (Thesmoph.  647). 

The  narrow  breadth  of  the  Isthmus,  and  the  im- 
portant traffic  across  it,  frequently  suggested  the  idea 
of  cutting  a canal  through  it.  This  project  is  said 
to  have  been  formed  by  Periander  (Diog.  Laert.  i. 
99),  Demetrius  Pofiorcetes  (Strab.  i.  p.  54),  Julius 
Caesar  (Dion  Cass.  xliv.  5 ; Suet.  Caes.  44 ; Plut. 
Coes.  58),  Caligula  (Suet.  Calig.  21),  Nero,  and 
Herodes  Atticus  (Philostr.  Vit.  Soph.  ii.  6).  But 
the  only  one  who  actually  commenced  the  work  was 
Nero.  This  emperor  opened  the  undertaking  with 
great  pomp,  and  cut  out  part  of  the  earth  with  his 
own  hands;  but  the  work  had  advanced  only  four 
stadia,  when  he  was  obliged  to  give  it  up,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  insurrection  of  Julius  Vindex  in  Gaul. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  16 ; Suet.  Ner.  19 ; Paus.  ii.  1.  § 5 ; 
Plin.  iv.  4.  s.  5;  Lucian,  de  Fossa  Isthmi.')  The 
canal  was  commenced  upon  the  western  shore  close 
to  the  Diolcos,  and  traces  of  it  may  stiU  be  seen  at 
right  angles  to  the  shore.  It  has  now  little  depth ; 
but  it  is  200  feet  wide,  and  may  be  traced  for  about 
1200  yards.  It  ceased  wliere  the  rocky  ground  be- 
gins to  rise;  for  even  the  Isthmus  is  not  a perfect 
level,  but  rises  gradually  from  either  shore,  and 
steeper  from  the  eastern  than  the  western  side. 
Curtius  says  that  the  highest  point  is  246  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  existing  remains  of  the 
canal  leave  no  doubt  respecting  its  position ; but 
since  it  was  said  by  some  authorities  to  commence 
oTrb  Tov  Aexaiov,  Chandler  emmeously  concluded 
that  it  commenced  at  the  port  of  Lechaeum.  Leake, 
however,  has  shown  that  the  bay  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf  at  the  Isthmus  bore  the  name  of  Lechaeum,  and 
that  we  are  to  understand  the  bay,  and  not  the  port, 
in  the  passages  referred  to. 

VI.  Topography  of  the  Corinthia. 

The  territory  of  Corinth  extended  some  distance  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  Isthmus.  At  an  earlier 
period  the  boundary  fine  between  the  Corinthia  and 
Llegaris  commenced  at  Crommyon ; but  at  a later 
time  the  Corinthia  extended  as  far  as  the  Scironian 
rocks  and  the  other  passes  of  the  Geraneia.  South  of 
the  Isthmus  Coiinth  possessed  the  part  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus extending  as  far  as  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  and  along  the  coast  of  the  Saronic 
gulf  as  far  as  the  territory  of  Epidaurus.  The  direct 
distances  in  English  miles,  from  the  city  of  Corinth 
to  its  frontiers,  as  measured  by  Clinton,  are:  to  the 
river  Nemea,  which  divided  Corinthia  from  Sicyonia, 
7g  miles;  to  the  confines  of  Epidauria,  miles; 
to  the  confines  of  Megaris,  12  miles.  Corinth  was 
only  85  miles  from  Cleonae,  which  stood  beyond  the 
Corinthian  frontiers  towards  Argos.  In  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire  the  Corinthia  was  included  under 
Argofis  (ri  KopivOia  xaipa  polpa  ovaa  rrjs  'hpy^ias, 
Paus.  ii.  1.  § 1). 

South  of  Cenchreae  the  Oneium  runs  out  into  the 
Saronic  gulf,  fonning  a promontory  called  Cherso- 
nesus.  Between  this  promontory  and  a spot  called 
Rheitus  or  the  stream  is  a bay  with  a flat  shore, 
where  the  Athenians  under  Nicias  landed  in  b.c. 
425,  intending  to  take  possession  of  the  mountain 
called  SoLYGEius  ('ZoKvy^ios'),  which  had  been 
fonnerly  seized  by  the  Dorian  invaders  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  carrying  on  war  against  the  then  inhabitants 
of  Corinth.  This  hill  is  described  by  Thucydides  as 
distant  12  stadia  from  the  shore,  60  from  Corinth, 
and  20  from  the  Isthmus;  and  upon  it  there  stood 
the  village  of  Solygeia  (2oAvyeia).  The  sepul- 
chres between  Mertesi  and  Galatald  probably  be- 
longed to  Solygeia.  It  was  here  that  a very  ancient 
vase  was  found,  which  Dodwell  procured  at  Corinth. 
(^Clas^sical  Tow,  vol.  ii.  p.  197.)  The  attempt  of 
Nicias  failed.  The  Corinthians,  having  received  in- 
formation of  the  Athenian  movements,  stationed  a 
body  of  troops  at  Cenchreae,  lest  the  Athenians 
should  endeavour  to  seize  the  port  of  Crommyon,  out- 
side of  the  Isthmus,  and  with  the  remainder  of  their 
army  occupied  Solygeia.  A battle  took  place  in  the 
broken  ground  between  the  village  and  the  sea,  in 
which  the  Athenians  gained  the  victory.  The  Co- 
rinthian detachment  at  Cenchreae,  who  could  not  see 
the  battle  in  -consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
ridge  of  Oneium,  marched  to  the  scene  of  action  as 
soon  as  the  dust  of  the  fugitives  informed  them  of 
what  was  taking  place ; and  as  other  reinforcements 
were  also  approaching,  Nicias  thought  it  more  pru- 
dent to  re-embark  his  men,  and  sailed  away  to  the 
neighbouring  islands.  (Thuc.  iv.  42,  foil. ; 'XoAvyrjs 
A6(pos,  Poiyaen.  i,  39 ; and  the  map  of  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  2nd  volume  of  Arnold’s  Thucydides.) 

Beyond  Solygeius,  to  the  SE.,  was  a harbour, 
called  Peiraeus  (Iletpaids),  which  is  described  by 
Thucydides  as  uninhabited,  and  the  last  port  to- 
wards the  confines  of  Epidaurus.  In  this  harbour 
some  Peloponnesian  ships,  which  had  fled  hither  for 
refuge,  were  kept  blockaded  by  an  Athenian  fleet 
during  a great  part  of  the  summer  of  B.c.  412. 
The  Athenian  fleet  took  up  their  station  at  a small 
island  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  (Thuc. 
viii.  10,  11.)  Peiraeus  is  the  harbour  now  called 
Frango-Limiona  or  Porto  Franco.;  and  the  small 
island  alluded  to  bears  the  name  of  Ovrio-msi,  or 
Ovrio-kastro,  Jews-Castle.  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §12) 
gives  the  following  list  of  places  on  this  part  of  the 
coast  : — ’Ewidavpos,  '2,'rreipaLOV  &Kpov,  'AOrjPaicov 
Aifigv,  BovK€(pa\os  Kifxi]v,  Keyxp^cu  eTriveiov.  In 
Pliny  (iv.  4.  s.  5)  we  find  “ Spiraeum  promontorium, 
portus  Anthedus  et  Bucephalus  et  Cenchreae.” 
Both  Ptolemy  and  Pliny  omit  the  harbour  Peiraeus ; 
but  the  promontory  Speiraeum  is  probably  the  same 
name.  Muller  indeed  proposed  to  read  Speiraeus 
instead  of  Peiraeus  in  Thucydides;  but  this  is 
hardly  admissible,  since  Stephanus  B.  (s.t;.  Ileiparos) 
read  Peiraeus. 

South  of  Corinth,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the 
Argive  mountains,  lay  Tenea,  at  the  distance  of  60 
stadia  from  the  capital  [Tenea]  ; and  in  the  same 
mountainous  district  we  may  perhaps  place  Petra, 
the  residence  of  Eetion,  the  father  of  Cypselus. 
(Herod,  v.  92.) 

The  Corinthian  territory,  north  of  the  Isthmus, 
may  be  divided  into  two  parts,  the  eastern  half  con- 
sisting of  a series  of  small  plains  between  the 
Geraneian  mountains  sloping  down  to  the  Saronic 
Gulf,  while  the  western  half  is  composed  of  a mass 
of  mountains,  running  out  into  the  Corinthian  Gulf, 
in  the  form  of  a quadrangular  peninsula.  The 
north-eastern  point  of  this  peninsula  was  called  the 
promontory  Olmiae  (’'OA^mq  Strab.  viii.  p.  380, 
X.  p.  409),  which  lay  opposite  Creusis,  the  port  of 
Thespiae,  in  Boeotia,  and  formed  along  with  the 
latter  the  entrance  to  the  bay  called  Alcyonis.  The 
south-western  point  of  the  peninsula  was  the  pro- 
montory Heraeum  (now  C.  St.  Nikolaos  or  Me- 
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lankdvi),  of  which  we  shall  speak  further  presently, 
and  which  along  with  the  opposite  Sicyonian  coast 
formed  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Lechaeum. 

This  district  bore  the  general  name  of  Peraea 
(Uepa'ia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  or  the  country  beyond  the 
Isthmus.  The  possession  of  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Corinthians,  who  obtained  from  its 
mountains  a supply  of  timber,  and  found  here  pas- 
turage for  their  cattle,  when  the  grass  in  the  plains 
was  burnt  up.  Moreover,  the  shortest  road  to 
Boeotiaand  Phocis  ran  across  this  mountainous  dis- 
trict. The  chief  place  in  this  district  was  Pei- 
RAEUM  (Ueipaiou,  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  § 1,  Ages.  ii. 
18),  now  called  Perachdra,  lying  inland  between 
the  promontories  Heraeum  and  Olmiae,  and  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  above-mentioned  port  of 
Peiraeus  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.  Peiraeum  was  a 
strong  fortress,  and  formed  one  of  a chain  of  for- 
tresses, intended  to  secure  this  part  of  the  country 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Megarians  and  Athenians. 
To  the  east  of  Peiraeum,  and  near  the  Alcyonian 
Gulf,  was  the  fortress  Oenoe  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5. 
§ 5;  Strab.  viii.  p.  380,  x.  p.  409),  the  site  of 
which  is  marked  by  a quadrangular  tower  above  the 
harbour  of  Skino  The  third  fortress  stood  on  the 
promontory  at  the  western  corner  of  the  peninsula, 
which  was  called  the  Heraeum,  from  its  being  the 
site  of  the  temple  and  oracle  of  Hera  Acraea 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  380;  Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5.  §5;  Plut. 
Cleom.  20 ; Liv.  xxxii.  23.)  The  fortress  consisted 
of  the  temple  itself,  which  stood  upon  the  extremity 
of  the  promontory,  and  was  surrounded  with  strong 
walls,  of  which  the  remains  are  still  extant.  A 
little  way  inland  is  a chapel  of  St.  Nikolaos,  also 
surrounded  with  walls,  and  probably  the  site  of  an 
ancient  sanctuary:  perhaps  it  was  a temple  of  Po- 
seidon, who  is  frequently  represented  by  St.Nikolaos. 

The  geography  of  the  Peraea  is  illustrated  by  the 
campaign  of  Agesilaus  in  b.  c.  390,  when  he  took 
Peiraeum,  Oenoe  and  the  Heraeum.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv. 
5.  § 1,  Ages.  ii.  18.)  Xenophon,  in  his  account 
of  this  campaign,  mentions  certain  Therma  (to 
@€pg.a)  or  warm  springs,  situated  on  the  road  to 
Peiraeum  by  the  bay  of  Lechaeum  (^Hell.  iv.  5.  §§  3, 
8).  These  warm  springs  are  still  visible  at  the  small 
village  and  port  of  Lutrdki,  which  derives  its  name 
from  them.  They  are  situated  close  to  the  sea  at 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  of  Peiraeum,  where  the 
level  ground  of  the  Isthmus  ends  and  the  mountains 
of  the  Peraean  peninsula  begin.  (Ulrichs,  Reisen  in 
GriecJienland,  p.  3.)  The  lake  near  the  Heraeum, 
on  the  banks  of  which  Agesilaus  was  seated,  when 
he  received  the  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Lace- 
daemonian mora  by  Iphicrates  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  5. 
§ 6.  seq.),  is  mow  called  Vuliasmeni.  It  is  a salt 
lake  surrounded  by  mountains,  except  on  the  side 
open  to  the  sea;  and  it  is  conjectured  by  Curtius, 
with  great  probability,  to  be  the  same  as  the  lake 
Eschatiotis  (^Ecrxo-TiSoris  Kifxvri).  Gorge,  the 
daughter  of  Megareus  and  wife  of  Corinthus,  is  said 
to  have  plunged  into  this  lake  upon  receiving  intelli- 
gence of  the  murder  of  her  children,  in  consequence 
of  which  it  received  the  name  of  Gorgopis.  (Etym. 
M.  5.  V.  'E(Txa.riS>Tis\  Phavorin.  Eel.  p.  209,  Dind.; 
Aesch.  Agam.  302.) 

Towards  the  Saronic  gulf  the  Geraneian  mountains 
are  not  nearly  so  lofty  and  rugged  as  in  the  Peraea. 
Between  the  flat  ground  of  the  Isthmus  and  the 
Scironian  rocks  there  are  three  plains  upon  the  coast. 
The  chief  town  in  this  district  was  Crommyon 
TCrommyon],  and  the  name  Crommyonia  was  some- 
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times  given  to  the  vrhole  country  between  Megara 
and  Schoenns.  Between  Crommyon  and  Schoenus 
was  the  village  of  Sidus.  [SiDUS.]  To  the  east  of 
Crommyon,  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Scironian 
rocks,  was  a temple  of  Apollo  Latous,  which  marked 
the  boundaries  of  the  Corinthia  and  Megaris  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  (i.  44.  § 10).  This  temple  must 
have  been  near  the  modem  \dllage  of  Kineta.  a little 
above  which  the  road  leads  over  the  Scironian  rocks 
to  Megara.  [Megara.] 

The  best  modern  authorities  on  the  topography 
of  Corinth  and  its  territory  are  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  iii. 
p.  229,  foil.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  392;  Boblaye,  Re- 
cherches,  &c.,  p.  33,  seq. ; Curtins,  Pelopormesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  514,  seq. 


CORTOLI  (KopifiAo,  Dionys.;  Kopi6Wa,  Steph. 
B. : Eth.  KopioKavos,  Coriolanus),  an  ancient  city 
of  Latium,  celebrated  from  its  connection  with  the 
legend  of  C.  l\Iarcius  Coriolanus.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  originally  a Latin  city.  Pliny 
enumerates  it  among  those  which  shared  in  the 
sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount  (iii.  5.  s.  9.)  Dio- 
nysius represents  Turnus  Herdonius,  who  endea- 
voured to  excite  the  Latins  to  insurrection  against 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  as  a citizen  of  Corioli,  though 
Livy,  with  more  probability,  calls  him  a native  of 
Aricia.  (Dionys.  iv.  45*;  Liv.  i.  50).  But  when 
Corioli  first  appears  in  Roman  history  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Volscians,  from  whom  it  was 
wrested  by  the  Roman  consul  Postumus  Cominius  at 
the  same  time  with  Longula  and  Pollusca,  b.  c.  493. 
It  is  probable  that  all  three  were  small  towns,  and  it 
is  merely  one  of  the  fictions  of  the  poetic  legend  when 
Dionysius  and  Plutarch  represent  it  as  the  capital 
or  chief  city  of  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  ii.  33;  Dionys. 
vi.  92 — 94  ; Plut.  Coriol.  8 ; Val.  Max.  iv.  3.  § 4). 
Its  name  again  appears,  associated  with  those  of 
Satricum,  Longula  and  Pollusca,  amon-j:  the  towns 
which,  according  to  the  legendary  history,  Coriolanus 
reduced  at  the  head  of  the  Volscian  armies.  (Liv. 

ii.  39  ; Dionys.  viii.  19.)  It  is  not  improbable  that 
the  fact  of  its  conquest  by  the  Volscians  at  this 
period  is  historically  true : we  have  no  mention  of  its 
subsequent  fate  : but  in  b.c.  443,  it  is  alluded  to  as 
if  it  were  no  longer  in  existence,  the  district  disputed 
between  Ardea  and  Aricia  being  claimed  by  the  Romans 
as  having  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Corioli.  (Liv. 

iii.  71.)  Its  name  never  again  appears  in  history, 
and  it  is  noticed  by  Pliny  (/.  c.)  among  the  cities  of 
Latium  of  which  no  trace  remained  in  his  day. 

The  site  of  Corioli,  like  that  of  most  of  the  cities 
of  Latium  mentioned  only  in  the  early  Roman  his- 
tory, is  very  uncertain.  We  can  only  infer  from  the 
notices  of  it,  that  it  was  not  very  far  distant  from 
Antium,  and  that  its  territory  adjoined  those  of 

* The  name  is  written  in  this  passage  KopiWa, 
which  must,  without  doubt,  be  a mere  false  reading 
for  KopioAa  or  KopioAAa,  though  the  corruption  is 
of  very  early  date,  as  it  is  cited  by  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium under  this  form  (s.  v.  KopiAAa.). 


Ardea  and  Aricia.  Nibby  is  disposed  to  fix  it  on  a 
hill  called  3fonte  Giove,  about  19  miles  from  Rome, 
on  the  left  of  the  modem  road  to  Porto  dAnzo 
(Antium),  near  a spot  called  Fonts  di  Papa.  This 
hill,  which  is  the  farthest  extremity  towards  the 
plain  of  a ridge  that  descends  from  the  Alban  Hills, 
retains  no  traces  of  ancient  buildings : but  the  site 
is  one  well  adapted  for  that  of  an  ancient  city. 
Cell  also  speaks  of  Monte  Giove  as  “ the  most 
eligible  position  that  could  be  assigned  to  Corioli,  if 
there  were  any  ruins  to  confirm  it.”  The  identi- 
fication is,  however,  purely  conjectural  : a hill  near 
the  Osteria  di  Civita,  4 miles  nearer  Antium,  sup- 
posed by  Nibby  to  be  the  site  of  Pollusca  [Por.,- 
lusca],  would  be  at  least  as  plausible  a position 
for  Corioli.  (Cell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  180 — 184; 
Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  i.  p.  513;  Abeken,  Mittel- 
Italien,  p.  66.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORIOVALLUM  or  CORTOVALLUM,  a place 
in  the  north  of  Gallia,  on  a road  from  Castellum 
{Cassel)  to  Colonia  Agrippina  {Cologne'),  between 
Aduatuca  {Tongeirn)  and  Juliacum  (Juliers).  The 
Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  16  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aduatuca  to  Coriovallum,  and  12  from  Coriovallum 
to  Juliacum.  The  distances  in  the  Table  ai'e  the 
same,  but  in  the  Table  the  name  is  Cortovallum  or 
Cortovallium,  as  it  seems.  Cortovallum  is  perhaps 
the  tme  name,  as  a place  named  Corten  seems  to 
agree  veiy  well  with  the  distance  from  Juliers,  and 
also  to  preserve  the  ancient  name.  [G.  L.] 

CORISOPITl,  a Gallic  people,  not  mentioned  by 
any  authority  earlier  than  the  Notitia.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  diocese  of  Quimper  was  called  Cori- 
sopitensis,  and  it  is  therefore  certain  that  the  Cori- 
sopiti  occupied  the  diocese  of  Quimper  in  Bretagne. 
Quimper  is  now  in  the  department  of  Finistere. 
There  are  good  rea.sons  for  supposing  that  the  Co- 
risopiti  were  a small  tribe  dependent  on  the  Osisinii 
whom  Caesar  mentions  {B.  G.  iii.  9).  [G.  L.] 

CORITANI  {Coritavi),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  as  having  Lindum  and  Rhage  {Lincoln 
and  Leicester),  for  their  to^vns.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CO'RIUM  {Kopiov:  Eth.  Koprjtrios,  Steph.  B.: 
Kumd),  a town  of  Crete,  near  which  was  a temple 
to  Athena  (comp.  Pans.  viii.  21.  §4;  Cic.  N.  D. 
iii.  23)  and  lake  {Kiixv-p  Koppa'ia).  As  there  is 
no  other  lake  in  the  island,  Mr.  Pashley  {Trao.  vol. 
i.  p.  73;  comp.  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  432;  Sieber, 
Reise,  vol.  ii.  p.  467),  from  the  identity  of  this  phy- 
sical feature,  fixes  the  position  near  the  small  lake 
Kurna,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  on  the  S.  edge  of  the 
plain  which  runs  along  the  shore  from  Armyro 
eastward.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CO'RIUS  (Kopioy,  Marcian,  p.  20;  Ptol.  vi.  8. 
§ 4;  Coros,  Pomp.  Mela,  iii.  8.  § 4),  a small  river 
of  Carmania,  which  flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf,  op- 
posite the  Island  Ooracta  (now  Keishm).  It  has  been 
supposed  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now  called  the 
Shur  or  Dio  Rud.  [V.] 

CORMA  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  14),  a small  stream  of 
Assyria,  which  Forbiger  considers  to  have  been  one  of 
the  tributaries  of  the  Dioela.  [V.] 

CO'RMASA  or  CURMASA  {Kvp/xaaa),  a place 
which  the  Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  came  to  in  his 
march  described  by  Livy  (xxxviii.  15).  It  is  written 
Curmasa  in  Polybius  (xxii.  19).  The  Table  gives  a 
road  from  Laodiceia  on  the  Lycus  to  Perge  in  Pam- 
phylia.  But  Leake  {Asia  Minor,  p.  154)  remarks 
that  “ although  the  direct  distance  (between  Lao- 
diceia and  Perge)  is  upwards  of  100  geog.  miles 
there  are  only  46  M.  P.  marked  in  the  Table:  namely. 
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34  between  Themisonium  and  Cormasa,  and  12  from 
Cormasa  to  Perge.”  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  enumerates 
Cormasa  among  the  cities  of  Pisidia.  It  does  not 
seem  possible  to  make  any  conjecture  as  to  the  site 
of  Cormasa.  [G.  L.] 

CORNA'BII  or  CORNA'VIL  1.  In  North  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  lying  in  the  extreme  north- 
east of  Scotland ; consequently  in  the  present  county 
of  Caithness. 

2.  In  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  east  of  the  Ordovices  (^North  Wales') , with 
Deuna  for  their  town.  This  gives  parts  of  Staf- 
ford, Chester,  and  Shropshire,  as  their  area.  [See 
Deuna.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

CO'RNACUM  (KopuaKov),  a town  in  Lower 
Pannonia,  where,  according  to  the  Notit.  Imper. 
several  detachments  of  cavalry  were  in  garrison. 
(Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  243.)  [L.  S.] 

CORNE'LIA  CASTRA.  [Castra.] 

CORNI'CULUM  (KoppiKoXos,  Dionys. ; KSpvi- 
k\os,  Steph.  B. : £th.  Kopi/iKoAavSs,  Corniculanus), 
an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  appears  to  have 
occupied  one  of  the  summits  of  the  remarkable 
group  of  isolated  hills  that  rises  boldly  from  the 
plain  of  the  Campagna,  about  3 miles  from  the  foot 
of  the  lofty  Monte  Gennaro  (Lucretilis  Mons). 
These  hills,  now  known  as  the  Monticelli.  were  called 
in  ancient  times  the  Montes  Corniculani  (ra 
KopviKha  5pea,  Dionys.  i.  16);  both  their  principal 
summits  present  remains  of  ancient  cities,  and  it  is 
probable  that  one  or  other  of  these  must  have  been 
the  site  of  Corniculum:  but  we  have  no  information 
from  ancient  writers  to  assist  us  in  deciding  between 
them.  Corniculum  only  figures  in  Roman  history 
during  the  war  of  Tarquinius  Priscus  with  the 
Latins,  when  it  is  mentioned  among  the  places  re- 
duced by  that  monarch  by  force  of  arms.  (Liv.  i. 
38 ; Dionys.  iii.  50.)  It  was  on  this  occasion  that, 
according  to  tlie  received  tradition,  Ocrisia,  the 
mother  of  Servius  Tullius,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans  as  a captive.  (Liv.  i.  39 ; Dionys.  iv.  1 ; 
Ovid,  Fast.  vi.  628.)  At  this  time  Livy  reckons  it 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  “ Prisci  Latini.”  Dionysius 
tells  us  that  it  was  strongly  fortified,  and  withstood 
a long  siege,  but  after  its  capture  was  plundered  and 
burnt  by  Tarquin.  He  does  not  speak  of  the  city  as 
destroyed ; and  it  is  probable  that  it  did  not  cease 
to  exist  at  so  early  a period.  In  the  list  of  the  thirty 
cities  of  the  Latin  League  given  by  Dionysius  (v. 
61),  we  find  the  Corni  (Kdpvoi),  who  are  probably, 
as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  the  citizens  of  Corniculum. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17,  note  21.)  Florus  also  al- 
ludes to  Corniculum  as  having  taken  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Republic  (i.  11.  § 6), 
though  the  passage  is  so  rhetorical,  that  little  value 
can  be  attached  to  it.  But  in  later  times  no  mention 
is  found  of  Corniculum,  and  it  is  only  noticed  by 
Pliny  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no  trace 
remained  in  his  day.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  Montes  Corniculani  are  a very  striking  feature 
of  the  Roman  Campagna.  They  form  an'  isolated 
group,  wholly  detached  from  the  main  range  of  the 
Apennines,  consisting  of  three  rocky  peaks  of  con- 
siderable elevation,  and  very  steep  and  diflBcult  of 
access.  Notwithstanding  this,  all  three  w^ere  in- 
habited in  the  middle  ages,  and  two  of  them  still  are 
so.  The  northernmost  and  highest  of  the  three,  now 
occupied  by  a poor  village  called  S.  Angelo  in  Ca- 
poccia^  presents  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
of  a very  rude  and  primitive  style  of  construction, 
more  resembling  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  Cy- 
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clopean  style  than  any  other  ruins  of  the  class  in 
Latium.  (See  the  figure  in  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  56.)  These  are  considered  by  Sir  W.  Gell  to  be 
the  remains  of  Coniiculum.  On  the  southernmost 
peak  stands  the  modern  village  of  Monticelli,  which 
retains  no  vestiges  of  very  remote  antiquity,  but 
presents  numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  and  a 
small  temple  or  Sacellum,  constructed  in  brick,  and 
obviously  of  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire.  Nibby, 
Abeken,  and  others  consider  this  hill  to  be  the  site 
of  Corniculum,  and  refer  the  more  ancient  ruins  on 
that  of  S.  Angelo  to  Medullia,  a city  which  must 
probably  be  placed  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Cor- 
niculum. [Medullia.]  Gell,  however,  is  of  opinion 
that  there  could  never  have  been  an  ancient  city  on 
the  site  of  Monticelli,  and  that  the  walls  at  S.  An- 
gelo must  therefore  be  those  of  Corniculum.  (Top. 
of  Rome,  pp.  55,  319;  Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
327,  367;  Abeken,  M.  I.  p.  78.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORNUS  (Kopvos,  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 7 ; Corni,  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  84),  a city  on  the  W.  coast  of  Sardinia,  called 
by  Livy  the  capital  of  that  part  of  the  island.  It 
was  made  their  head-quarters  and  place  of  refuge  by 
the  Sardinian  tribes  who  revolted  against  the  Romans 
during  the  Second  Punic  War,  but  alter  the  defeat 
of  Hampsicora  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  prae- 
tor T.  Manlius,  b.  c.  215.  (Liv.  xxiii.  40,  41.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  reckons  it  among  the  inland 
towns  of  Sardinia ; the  Itinerary  places  it  on  the  road 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  18  miles  from 
Bosa,  and  the  same  distance  from  Tbarros.  These 
distances  coincide  with  the  site  of  the  existing  ruins, 
which  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-coast  between  Capo 
Nieddu  and  Capo  Mannu,  about  13  miles  N.  of 
Oristano.  Numerous  fragments  of  buildings,  paits 
of  an  aqueduct,  necropolis,  and  the  walls  of  the  port, 
are  still  standing.  Carthaginian  and  Roman  coins 
are  found  there  in  abundance.  (Tyndale’s  Sardinia, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  300,  301.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

COROBI'LIUM,  a town  of  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  Durocortorum  (Reims)  to  An- 
dematunum  (Langres).  The  next  station  to  Duro- 
cortorum is  Durocatalaunum  (Chalons),  which  is 
omitted  in  the  Table.  There  is  an  old  road  from 
Chalons  to  Langres  on  which  Corbeil  stands,  and 
this  must  be  Corbilium  ; yet  the  distances  do  not 
agree.  The  Table  makes  it  42  Gallic  leagues  from 
Corbeil  to  Langres,  but  the  real  distance  is 
greater.  [G.  L.] 

COROC  (KopoK,  Isid.  Char.  p.  8),  a small  place 
in  Drangiana  mentioned  by  Isidorus.  It  has  been 
supposed  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Kohec.  [V.] 

COROCONDAME  (KopoKovSdfirj,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  494,  496  ; Ptol.  v.  9.  §§  6,  8 ; Mela,  i.  19; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  a small  place  close  to  the  Bosporus 
Cimmerius  in  the  country  of  the  Bosporani,  and 
adjoining  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  river  Anticites 
(now  Kuban).  It  gave  its  name  to  a lake  of  some 
size,  called  Corocondamitis  (Strab.  1.  c.),  which  ap- 
pears to  have  been  formed  by  one  of  the  branches 
of  the  same  river.  There  is  some  indistinctness  in 
the  ancient  accounts  of  this  district;  and,  according 
to  some,  as  Mela  (i.  19),  and  Dionysius  Perieg.  (550), 
Corocondame  would  seem  to  be  the  name  of  a pe- 
ninsula or  island,  formed  by  the  Bosporus,  the  Mae- 
otis,  and  the  river.  [V.] 

CORODAMUM  PROM.  (KopS^agov  &Kpov),  a 
promontory  at  the  NE.  extremity  of  the  country  of 
the  Sachalitae,  immediately  without  the  straits  of 
the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forster  fixes  it  at  Ras-eL 
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Had,  the  easternmost  promontory  in  Arabia,  and 
follows  Bocliart  in  identifying  the  name  with  that  of 
the  Joktanite  patnarchHadoram.  (^Arabia,  vol.i.  pp. 
140 — 142.)  Others  find  Corodamum  in  Corroomh 
Point,  immediately  north  of  Muscat.  [G.  W.] 

COROMANIS  {Kopofxav'is  ttoXis'),  a town  of  the 
Abucaei,  on  the  Sacer  Sinus,  at  the  NW.  extremity 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  Mr.  Forster  identifies  it  with 
the  town  of  Graan  Harh,  a mart  of  commerce  on 
the  Persian  gulf,  at  the  foot  of  the  bay  of  Koueit  or 
Dooat-al-Khusma."  (^Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  263,  vol. 
ii.  p.  213.)  [G.W.] 

CORO'NE  (Kopcvur):  Eth.  Kopcovaevs,  Strab.viii. 
p.  411;  Kopwvevs,  Kopwvuievs,  KopuvoLOs,  Steph. 
B. : Petalidhi),  a town  of  Messenia,  situated  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  Messenian  gulf,  which  was 
sometimes  called  after  it,  the  Coronaean.  (Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  7.)  According  to  Pausanias,  it  was  built  on 
the  site  of  the  Homeric  Aepeia,  at  the  time  of  the 
restoration  of  the  Messenians  to  their  native  country, 
by  Epaminondas ; and  received  the  name  of  Coroneia 
because  Epimelides,  who  founded  the  new  town,  was 
a native  of  Coroneia,  in  Boeotia.  This  name  was 
changed  by  the  Messenians  into  that  of  Corone. 
According  to  others,  Corone  corresponded  to  the 
Homeric  Pedasus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  In  the 
acropolis  of  the  city  was  a brazen  statue  of  Athena, 
who  became  the  patron  deity  of  Corone  in  conse- 
quence of  her  worship  at  Coroneia.  [Coroneia.] 
In  the  agora  there  was  a statue  of  Zeus  Zoter,  as  at 
ilesseue ; and  there  were  likewise  in  the  lower  city 
temples  of  Artemis,  of  Dionysus,  and  of  Asclepius. 
The  harbour  of  Corone  was  called  the  port  of  the 
Achaeans,  probably  because  the  city  belonged  to  the 
Achaean  league.  (Paus.  iv.  34.) 

Pausanias  says  that  Corone  was  situated  to  the 
right  of  the  Pamisus,  close  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  foot 
of  a mountain  called  Temathia  or  Mathia  (the  read- 
ing is  doubtful).  The  present  name  of  the  mountain  is 
Lykodimo,  at  the  foot  of  which  stands  Petalidhi,  on 
the  site  of  Corone,  in  a small  but  fertile  plain. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a colony  of  Mainotes  has 
settled  here,  and  restored  to  the  place  its  ancient 
name.  The  modern  town  of  Koroni,  however, 
which  is  situated  upon  a promontory  some  distance 
south  of  Petalidhi,  occupies  the  site  of  Asine.  It 
is  probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  Corone  migrated 
at  some  period  to  Asine,  carrying  with  them  their 
ancient  name.  [Asine.] 

There  are  considerable  remains  of  Corone.  Part 
of  a mole  may  still  be  traced  jutting  out  into  the 
sea,  and  in  the  plain  have  been  found  foundations 
of  houses  and  walls,  and  some  works  of  ancient  art. 
There  are  likewise  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  acro- 
polis upon  the  heights  above  the  plain. 

Corone  was  supplied  with  water  for  drinking 
from  the  fountain  Plataniston,  which  flowed  from  a 
hollov/  plane  tree  20  stadia  from  the  road,  leading 
from  the  Pamisus.  Eighty  stadia  south  of  Corone, 
near  the  coast,  was  the  temple  of  Apollo  Corynthus, 
the  site  of  which  is  probably  indicated  by  some  an- 
cient remains  on  the  hill  of  St.  Elias,  near  the  sea, 
above  the  village  of  Kastelia. 

Corone,  as  already  stated,  belonged  to  the  Achaean 
league.  It  was  on  his  march  to  relieve  this  city 
that  Philopoemen  was  made  prisoner,  and  put  to 
death  at  IMessene  on  the  following  day.  (Liv.  xxxix. 
49.)  Plutarch,  however,  relates  that  Philopoemen 
was  captured  on  his  march  towards  Colonis  (Pint. 
Pitilopoem.  18) ; but  the  statement  of  Livy  is  the 
more  probable  one.  [Colonides.]  Corone  is  also 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 8).  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  439,  seq.;  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  195, 
seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.,  p.  1 1 1 ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  seq.) 

CORONEIA  (Kopwi/em;  Eth.  Kop^vios,  Kopw- 
vevs'),  the  name  of  several  places  in  Greece,  derived 
from  Kopwvri,  a hill.  1.  A town  of  Boeotia,  and  a 
member  of  the  Boeotian  league,  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  situated  upon  a height  near  Mt.  Helicon 
(lx.  p.  411).  Its  territory  was  called  KopcouciaKr]. 
(Strab.  ix.pp.  407,  411.)  The  town  stood  upon  an 
insulated  hill  at  the  entrance  of  a valley  leading 
southwards  to  Mt.  Helicon,  the  principal  summit  of 
which  is  seen  at  the  head  of  the  valley.  From  this 
hill  there  is  a fine  view  over  the  lake  Copais,  and  at 
its  foot  there  is  a broad  plain  extending  as  far  as  the 
marshes  of  the  lake.  On  either  side  of  the  hill 
flowed  two  streams,  one  on  the  eastern  or  right  hand 
side,  called  Coralius  or  Cuarius,  and  the  other  on 
the  left,  named  Phalarus:  a tributary  of  the  latter 
was  the  Isomantus  or  Hoplias.  [See  above,  pp.  412, 
413.]  Coroneia  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Boeotians  from  Arne  in  Thessaly,  after  they  had 
been  driven  out  of  their  original  homes  by  the  Thes- 
salians ; and  they  appear  to  have  called  it  Coroneia 
* after  the  Thessalian  town  of  this  name.  [See  No.  2.] 
At  the  same  time  they  built  in  the  plain  in  front  of 
the  city  a temple  of  Athena  Itonica,  also  named  after 
the  one  in  Thessaly,  and  likewise  gave  to  the  river 
which  flowed  by  the  temple  the  name  of  Cuarius  or 
Curalius,  after  the  Thessalian  river.  [Cierium.] 
In  this  temple  was  held  the  festival  of  the  Pam- 
boeotia,  which  was  common  to  all  the  Boeotians. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  411;  Paus.  ix.  34.  § 1.)  The  Thes- 
salian origin  of  Coroneia  is  also  attested  by  Pau- 
sanias, who  ascribes  its  foundation,  as  well  as  that 
of  Haliartns,  to  Athamas  and  his  descendants,  who 
came  from  Thessaly  (ix.  34.  § 7,  seq.). 

Coroneia  is  mentioned  by  Homer  in  conjunction 
w'ith  Haliartus.  (//.  ii.  503.)  In  historical  times 
several  important  battles  were  fought  in  the  plain  in 
front  of  the  town.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
under  Tolmides  were  defeated  by  the  Boeotians  in 
B.  c.  447,  in  consequence  of  which  defeat  the  Athe- 
nians lost  the  sovereignty  which  they  had  for  some 
years  exercised  over  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  i.  113.)  The 
plain  of  Coroneia  was  also  the  scene  of  the  victory 
gained  by  Agesilaus  over  the  Thebans  and  their 
allies  in  b.  o.  394.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 15,  seq.; 
Plut.  Ages.  17.)  In  the  Sacred  War  Coroneia  was 
twice  taken  by  the  Phocians  under  Onomarchus. 
(Diod.  xvi.  35,  58.)  Philip,  after  the  conquest  of 
the  Phocians,  gave  up  the  town  to  the  Thebans. 
(Dem.  de  Pac.  p.  62,  Philip,  ii.  p.  69.)  Coroneia 
espoused  the  cause  both  of  Philip  and  of  Perseus  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans.  (Polyb.  xx.  7,  xxvii. 
1,  xxix.  6,  a.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  29,  xlii.  44,  67.) 

Pausanias  says  (ix.  34.  § 3)  that  the  most  re- 
markable objects  in  Coroneia  were  altars  of  Hermes 
Epimelius  and  of  the  winds,  and  a little  below  them 
the  temple  of  Hera.  The  principal  remains  of  the 
ancient  city  are  those  of  the  theatre,  of  the  temple  of 
Hera,  and  of  the  agora.  The  coins  of  Coroneia  are 
very  rare.  The  one  annexed  is  a hemidrachma, 
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with  the  Boeotian  sliield  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 
a full-faced  mask  or  Gorgonian  head,  with  the  epi- 
graph KOPO.  (Dodwell,  vol.  i.  p.  247 ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  132,  seq. ; Forchham- 
mer,  Hellenika,  p.  185.) 

2.  A town  of  Thessaly  in  Phthiotis,  from  which 
the  Boeotian  Coroneia  probably  derived  its  name.  It 
is  placed  by  Leake  at  Tjeutma,  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 46 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471.) 

CORONTA  (ret  K6povra  : Eth.  Kopovrevs : near 
Prodhromo'),  a small  town  in  the  interior  of  Acar- 
nania,  probably  lying  between  Metropolis  and  Old 
Oenia.  [Oeniadae.]  At  a mile  from  Prodhromo 
Leake  discovered  on  an  insulated  hill  the  ruins  of 
Hellenic  walls,  which  are  probably  the  remains  of 
Coronta.  (Thuc.  ii.  102;  Steph.  B.  s.v.’,  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  514.) 

CORO'NUS  MONS(Kopw^<5s,Ptol.vi.2.  § 4*  vi.5. 
§ 1,  vi.  9.  §§  3, 4),  the  eastern  part  of  the  great  chain 
of  mountains  which  extends  along  the  southern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  of.  which  Orontes,  LI.  Jaso- 
nium,  and  M.  Coronus  were  the  principal  peaks. 
Coronus  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  three,  and  was  on 
the  borders  of  Hyrcania  and  Parthia.  It  is  probably 
represented  now  by  the  mountains  between  Dam^ 
ghan  and  Asterdbad.  [V.] 

COROPISSUS  (^KopoTTuro'os : Eth.  Kopoirio'crevs'), 
as  the  name  appears  on  the  coins.  It  is  Coropassus 
in  Strabo  (p.  568,  663),  who  says  that  the  boun- 
dary between  the  Lycaonians  and  the  Cappadocians 
is  the  tract  between  the  village  Coropassus  in  Ly- 
caonia  and  Gareathyra,  a small  town  of  the  Cappa- 
docians. The  distance  between  these  two  small 
places  was  about  120  stadia.  In  the  second  of  these 
two  passages  the  name  of  the  Cappadocian  town  is 
w'ritten  Garsaura,  which  is  the  true  name.  The 
place  is  therefore  near  the  western  border  of  Cappa- 
docia, south  of  the  salt  lake  of  Tatta.  Adopissus  in 
Ptolemy  (v.  6)  is  probably  the  same  place.  [G.L.] 
COROS.  [CoRius;  Cyrus  Persidis.] 
CORPILLI,  a Thracian  tribe  on  the  river  Hebrus 
(Plin.  iv.  18),  which  inhabited  the  district  of  Cor- 
pialica  (KopmaKiKit,  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 9).  [L.  S.] 

CORRAGUM,  a fortress  of  Illyria,  of  uncertain 
site,  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  200,  along  with 
the  two  other  forts  of  Gerunium  and  Orgessus. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  27.) 

CO'RSEAE.  [CoRAssiAE.] 

CORSE  I A (Kopaeia).  1.  A town  of  Boeotia, 
sometimes  included  in  Opuntian  Loeris,  was  the  first 
place  which  the  traveller  reached  after  crossing  Mt. 
Khlomo  from  Cyrtones.  In  the  Sacred  War  it  was 
taken  by  the  Phocians,  along  with  Orchomenus  and 
Coroneia.  In  the  plain  below,  the  river  Platanius 
joined  the  sea.  Its  site  is  probably  represented  by 
the  village  Proshynd,  on  the  heights  above  which 
are  the  remains  of  an  ancient  acropolis.  (Pans.  ix. 
24.  § 5;  Diod.  xvi.  58;  Dem.  de  Fals.Leg.  p.  385; 
called  Xopaia  by  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  184 ; Forchhammer,  Hellenika, 
p.  179.) 

2.  Scylax  mentions  Kopcriat  as  a port  of  Boeotia 
on  the  Corinthian  gulf.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that 
there  was  a second  town  of  this  name  in  the  western 
part  of  Boeotia,  and  that  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  other  by  the  name  of  Thebae  Corsicae.  (“  The- 
bis  quae  Corsicae  cognominatae  sunt  juxta  Helico- 
nem,”  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4.)  It  is  probably  represented  by 
the  modern  Khosia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
ii.  p.  521.) 
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CORSI  (Kopa-ioi  or  Kopaoi,  Ptol.),  a people  of 
Sardinia^  enumerated  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
among  the  tribes  of  the  interior  of  that  island.  Their 
name  indicates  that  they  must  have  emigrated  from 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Corsica,  which  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  Pausanias,  who  adds  that  the 
strength  of  their  mountain  abodes  enabled  them  to 
maintain  their  independence  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  accordance  with  this,  Ptolemy  places 
them  in  the  northern  part  of  Sardinia,  adjoining  the 
Tibulatii,  who  inhabited  its  NE.  extremity,  near  to  the 
strait  that  separates  it  from  Corsica.  (Plin.  iii.  7.  s. 
13 ; Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 6 ; Pans.  x.  17.  § 8.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CO'RSICA,  called  by  the  Greeks  CYRNUS 
(Kvpvos : Eth.  Kvpvios  and  Kvpraios : later  Gi'eek 
writers,  however,  use  also  Kopais  and  KopaiKa ; 
Dionys.  Per. ; Strab. ; Ptol.,  &c. : the  Latin  Ethnic 
is  Corsus,  which  Ovid  uses  also  for  the  adjective : 
Corsicanus  is  the  adjective  fonn  in  Servius  and  So- 
linus),  one  of  the  principal  islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, situated  to  the  N.  of  Sardinia,  from  which  it 
was  separated  only  by  a narrow  strait.  It  was  gene- 
rally reckoned  the  third  in  magnitude  of  the  seven 
great  islands  in  that  sea  (Alexius,  ap.  Eustath.  ad 
Dionys.  Per.  4;  Strab.  ii.  p.  123),  though  other 
authors  gave  it  only  the  sixth  place.  (Diod.  v.  1 7 ; 
Scylax,  § 113.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was  150  miles 
long,  and  for  the  most  part  50  broad,  and  gives  its 
circumference  at  325  miles ; Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  its  length  at  160  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  at  70.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12 ; Strab.  v.  p. 
224.)  Both  these  statements  exceed  the  truth; 
the  real  length  of  the  island  is  just  about  100  geo- 
graphical (125  Roman)  miles,  while  its  breadth  no- 
where exceeds  46  geographical  or  58  Roman  miles. 
Both  Strabo  and  Diodorus  reckon  it  300  stadia  dis- 
tant from  the  island  of  Aethalia  or  Ilva,  which  is 
very  little  more  than  the  truth ; the  former  correctly 
states  that  it  is  visible  from  the  mainland  near  Popu- 
lonium,  but  he  was  misled  by  his  guides  when  they 
led  him  to  believe  that  Sardinia  was  so  too.  The 
northern  extremity  of  Corsica,  formed  by  a narrow 
ridge  of  mountains,  extending  like  a great  promon- 
tory near  30  miles  from  the  main  body  of  the  island, 
is  distinctly  visible  from  many  points  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  and  even  from  that  of  Liguria.  The  dis- 
tance of  this  part  of  the  island  from  Vada  Vola- 
terrana  is  coiTectly  given  by  Pliny  at  62  M.P.,  but 
it  is  not'  more  than  58  from  Populonium,  which  is 
the  nearest  point  on  the  mainland.  (Plin.  1.  c.; 
Strab.  V.  p.  223;  Diod.  v.  13.) 

Almost  the  whole  of  Corsica  is  occupied  by  a range 
of  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  extending  from  N.  to 
S.  from  one  extremity  of  the  island  to  the  other. 
The  highest  summits  of  this  range  attain  an  ele- 
vation of  from  8000  to  9000  feet,  and  are  in  conse- 
quence covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year;  their  sides  are  furrowed  by  deep  torrents, 
and  intersected  by  narrow,  crooked  valleys  or  ravines, 
while  they  are  covered  almost  throughout  with  dense 
forests.  The  vast  extent  of  these,  and  the  magni- 
tude and  excellence  of  the  timber  which  they  pro- 
duced, have  been  celebrated  in  all  ages.  (Theophi-ast. 
E.  P.  V.  8.  §§1,2;  Dionys.  Per.  460;  Diod.  1.  c.) 
But  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  as  well  as  the 
excellent  ports  with  which  the  W.  and  S.  coasts  of 
the  island  abound,  its  rugged  and  inaccessible  nature 
rendered  it  in  ancient,  as  they  still  do  in  modeim 
times,  one  of  the  wildest  and  least  civilised  portions 
of  Southern  Europe^  Theophrastus  says  that  the 
whole  island  was  “ shaggy  and  savage,”  from  the 
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vast  forests  with  which  it  was  covered  (SacreTar  koI 
&cnr€p  i)ypL(au.evr)v  rf}  v\?j,  1.  c.).  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain  districts  as 
“ wilder  than  the  very  beasts  ” (ayptwrepoi  bri- 
plwv,  V.  p.  224),  and  of  so  untameable  a cha- 
racter, that  when  they  were  brought  to  Rome  as 
slaves  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  use  of  them, 
or  accustom  them  to  domestic  habits.  The  judg- 
ment of  Diodorus  on  this  point  is  more  favourable. 
He  says  the  Corsican  slaves  were  very  docile,  and 
readily  adapted  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civi- 
lised life ; and  that  the  natives  of  the  island,  though 
ignorant  of  tillage,  and  subsisting  wholly  on  meat, 
milk,  and  honey,  were  remarkable  for  their  love  of 
justice.  (Diod.  v.  13, 14.)  Seneca,  who  was  banished 
to  the  island  in  A.  d.  41,  and  lived  there  eight  years 
in  exile,  naturally  takes  an  unfavourable  view  of  it, 
and  speaks  in  exaggerated  terms  of  the  barrenness  of 
its  soil,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  of  its  inhabitants, 
and  the  unhealthiness  of  its  chraate.  (Sen.  Cons,  ad 
Helv.  6.  § 4;  Anthol.  Lat.  129,  130.)  In  the  latter 
respect,  however,  it  had  greatly  the  advantage  of  the 
neighbouring  island  of  Sardinia;  the  low  grounds  on 
the  E.  coast  are  indeed  very  unhealthy,  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  island  is  free  from  the  scourge  of 
malaria  ; and  ancient  writers  speak  of  the  native 
Corsicans  as  remarkable  for  their  longevity.  (Eu' 
stath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  458.) 

We  have  very  httle  information  as  to  the  origin  of 
the  native  population  of  Corsica,  but  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  it  was  derived  principally  from  a 
Ligurian  source.  This  is  the  opinion  of  Seneca, 
though  he  tells  us  that  there  were  some  tribes  in  the 
island  of  Spanish  or  Iberian  extraction,  whose  manners 
and  dress  resembled  those  of  the  Cantabrians,  and 
appears  inclined  to  regard  these  as  the  earliest  in- 
habitants, and  the  Ligurians  as  subsequent  settlers. 
(Sen.  l.c.  8.)  Solinus,  however,  following  authors 
now  lost,  who  had  written  fully  concerning  Corsica, 
expressly  ascribes  its  first  population  to  the  Ligurians, 
and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  legend  which  derived 
its  name  from  a Ligurian  woman  of  the  name  of 
Corsa,  who  was  fabled  to  have  first  discovered  and 
visited  its  shores.  (Solin.  3.  § 3;  Eustath.  1.  c. ; 
Isidor.  Origg.  xiv.  6.)  We  are  expressly  told  that 
Corsica  was  the  native  name  of  the  island,  adopted 
from  them  by  the  Romans  (Diod.  v.  13;  Dionys.  Per. 
459);  the  origin  of  that  of  Cyrnus,  by  which  it  was 
known  to  the  Greeks,  is  wholly  unknown,  though 
late  writers,  as  usual,  derived  it  from  a hero  Cyrnus, 
whom  they  pretended  to  be  a son  of  Hercules. 

The  island  appears  to  have  been  early  known  to 
the  Greeks,  and  the  Phocaeans  founded  the  city  of 
Alalia  on  its  eastern  coast  as  early  as  b.  c.  564. 
(Herod,  i.  165;  Seneca,  1.  o')  Twenty  years  later 
they  established  themselves  in  much  greater  force, 
but  after  a stay  of  only  a few  years  were  compelled 
to  abandon  it  again  [i^ERiA]  ; and  from  this  period 
we  hear  nothing  more  of  Greek  colonies  on  the  island. 
According  to  Diodorus,  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  had 
united  their  arms  \vith  the  Carthaginians  to  expel  the 
Phocaeans,  established  their  authority  over  the  island, 
in  which  they  founded  the  city  of  Nicaea  (a  name 
that  certainly  appears  rather  to  point  to  a Greek 
origin),  and  exacted  from  the  inhabitants  a tribute  of 
resin,  wax,  and  honey.  (Diod.  v.  13.)  Their  su- 
premacy fell  with  the  decline  of  their  naval  power, 
and  Corsica,  as  well  as  Sardinia,  appears  to  have 
been  in  a state  of  dependency,  if  not  of  subjection,  to 
Carthage  at  the  time  of  the  First  Punic  War.  On 
this  account  it  was  attacked,  in  b.  c.  259,  by  a Ro- 
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man  fleet  under  L.  Scipio,  who  took  the  city  of 
Aleria,  and  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  acknow- 
ledge the  sovereignty  of  Rome,  and  give  hostages  for 
their  fidelity.  (Zonar.  viii.  11;  Flor.  ii.  2.  § 16; 
Liv.  Epit.  xvii. ; Orell.  Inscr.  552.)  It  is  probable 
that  the  submission  of  the  wild  tribes  of  the  native 
Corsicans  was  at  this  time  little  more  than  nominal ; 
and  after  the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  we  find 
them  again  repeatedly  in  arms,  together  with  their 
neighbours  the  Sardinians;  at  length,  in  b.  c.  231, 
C.  Papirius  Maso  is  said  to  have  effectually  subdued 
them,  for  which  he  claimed  the  honour  of  a triumph. 
(Zonar.  viii.  18;  Liv.  Epit.  xx.;  Fast.  Capit.)  Yet 
long  after  this,  repeated  revolts  attest  the  imperfect 
nature  of  their  subjection ; and  the  victories  of  the 
Roman  praetors  appear  to  have  effected  nothing  be- 
yond a nominal  submission,  and  the  payment  of  an 
occasional  tribute.  (Liv.  xl.  19,  34,  xlii.  7,  21.) 
Before  the  close  of  the  Republic,  however,  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  island  at  least  were  brought  under 
complete  subjection,  and  two  colonies  of  Roman  citi- 
zens were  established  on  its  E.  coast,  that  of  Mariana 
by  Marius,  and  Aleria  by  Sulla.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12; 
Mel.  ii.  7.  § 9 ; Seneca,  Cons,  ad  Helv.  8.  § 2.) 
This  example,  however,  was  not  followed ; and  under 
the  Roman  empire  little  pains  were  taken  to  extend 
the  civilisation  of  Italy  to  an  island  which  was  re- 
garded as  wild  and  inhospitable.  Even  in  the  time 
of  Augustus,  Strabo  describes  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  interior  as  subsisting  principally  by  robbery  and 
plunder;  while  the  Roman  governors  from  time  to 
time  made  an  attack  upon  their  fastnesses,  and  carried 
off  a number  of  prisoners,  whom  they  sold  as  slaves. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  The  fact  that  it  was  selected  as 
a place  of  banishment  for  political  exiles  (of  which 
Seneca  was  the  most  illustrious  example)  in  itself 
shows  the  unfavourable  estimation  in  which  it  was 
held.  Its  name  only  once  occurs  in  the  history  of 
this  period,  during  the  civil  wars  of  A.D.  69,  when  a 
vain  attempt  was  made  by  Decimus  Pacarius  to 
arouse  the  Corsicans  in  favour  of  Vitellius,  though 
their  coasts  were  exposed  to  the  fieet  of  Otho.  (Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  16.)  Under  the  Roman  Republic,  Corsica 
had  been  united  in  one  province  with  Sardinia,  and 
subject  to  the  same  praetor.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it 
apparently  as  having  then  a separate  Procurator,  but 
this  was  probably  exceptional.  After  the  time  of 
Constantine,  however,  the  two  islands  were  separated, 
and  each  had  its  own  governor,  with  the  title  of 
Praeses.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  pp.  6,  64;  P.  Diac.  ii.  22.) 
The  seat  of  government  was  probably  at  Aleria.  On 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  Corsica  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Vandals,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
Belisarius,  but  was  again  conquered  by  the  Goths 
under  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  V.  ii.  5,  B.  G.  iv.  24.) 
It  was,  however,  recovered  by  the  Exarchs  of  Ra- 
venna, and  continued  a dependency  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  till  it  was  conquered  in  the  8th  centuiy  by 
the  Saracens. 

The  physical  character  of  Corsica  has  been  al- 
ready adverted  to.  The  great  chain  of  mountains 
which  fills  up  almost  the  whole  island  approaches, 
however,  somewhat  nearer  to  the  W.  than  the  E. 
coast ; the  former  is  in  consequence  extremely  rugged, 
and  broken  by  great  mountain  promontories,  with 
deep  bays  between  them,  many  of  which  afford  ex- 
cellent harbours,  though  these  are  rendered  com- 
paratively useless  by  the  difficulty  of  commun'cation 
with  the  interior.  The  E.  coast,  on  the  contrary, 
is  lower  and  more  regular,  presenting  a nearly  un- 
broken line  for  a distance  of  75  miles,  from  the 
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neighbourhood  of  Bastiaioihe  Gulf  of  Porto  Vecchio ; 
but  near  its  southern  extremity  this  also  is  indented 
by  two  deep  inlets,  one  of  which,  called  in  ancient 
times  the  Portus  Syracusanus  (now  Porto  Vecchio')^ 
constitutes  a harbour  of  first-rate  excellence.  (Diod. 

V.  3.)  The  central  mass  of  the  mountain  chain, 

now  called  the  Monte  Rotondo,  is  apparently  that 
which  is  called  by  Ptolemy  the  Mons  Aureus  (jh 
Xpvfrodv  Spos).  It  is  in  this  group  that  the  two 
principal  rivers  of  the  island  have  their  rise:  the 
Rhotanus  of  Ptolemy,  now  known  as  the  Tavignano  ; 
and  the  Tuola  or  Tavola  (Tov6\as  or  TavdAas),  now 
called  the  Golo.  Both  of  these  flow  from  W.  to  E,, 
and  enter  the  sea,  the  first  near  the  colony  of  Aleria, 
the  second  close  to  that  of  Mariana.  The  other 
rivers  of  the  island  are  of  inferior  magnitude ; of 
those  which  flow  to  the  W.  coast,  Ptolemy  mentions 
the  Circidius  (KtpfctStos),  which  is  probably  the  mo- 
dern and  the  Locras,  Ticarius,  andPitanus, 

which  cannot  be  identified  with  any  certainty.  The 
Hierus  or  Sacer  fluvius  (Tepds  'irdTafios'),  which  he 
places  on  the  E.  coast,  S.  of  Aleria,  may  probably  be 
the  Fiume  Orbo;  and  the  Valerius  (^Ova\4pios  or 
OuoAepios),  described  by  him  as  entering  the  sea  in 
the  middle  of  the  N.  coast,  can  be  no  other  than  the 
small  stream  now  called  the  Cigno,  which  flows  by 
S.  Fiorenzo. 

The  same  author,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
what  little  information  we  possess  concerning  the 
ancient  geography  of  Corsica,  gives  us  the  names  of 
a number  of  headlands,  and  bays  or  harbours ; but 
very  few  of  these  can  be  identified  with  any  approach 
to  certainty.  A glance  at  a good  map  will  show 
how  irregular  and  broken  is  the  whole  W,  coast  of 
the  island,  so  that  it  is  idle  to  choose  a few  out  of 
the  number  of  bold  headlands  and  deep  inlets  that  it 
presents,  and  assume  them  to  be  those  intended  by 
Ptolemy.*  The  northernmost  point  of  the  island, 
now  called  Capo  Corso,  appears  to  be  that  called  by 
him  the  Sacred  Promontory  (^lephv  &Kpov);  and  the 
southern  extremity,  near  Bonifacio,  may  be  that 
which  he  calls  Marianum,  adjoining  which  was  a 
city  of  the  same  name  (Mapiavhv  &Kpov  Kal  TroAts). 
Between  these  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.  along  the 

W.  coast  of  the  island)  he  enumerates : Tilox  Pr.^ 
the  Caesian  shore  (Kaiaias  alyiakds),  the  Attian 
Pr.,  the  Gulf  of  Casalus,  the  Prom,  of  Yiriballum, 
the  Rhoetian  mountain,  the  Prom,  of  Rhium,  the 
Sandy  Shore  (^Afipd/Sris  alyia\6s'),  the  Portus  Titi- 
anus.  The  Portus  Syracusanus  in  the  SE.  part  of 
the  island  is  probably,  as  already  observed,  the  Gulf 
of  Porto  Vecchio.  (Ptol.  iii.  2.  §§  3 — 5.) 

Our  knowledge  of  the  internal  geography  of  the 
island  is  extremely  vague  and  uncertain.  Neither 
Strabo  nor  Pliny  give  us  the  names  of  any  of  the 
tribes  into  which  the  native  population  was  doubt- 
less divided.  The  former  says  merely  that  some 
parts  of  the  island  were  habitable,  and  contained  the 
towns  of  the  Blesini,  Charax,  Eniconiae,  and  Vapanes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  224.)  Pliny  tells  us  that  Corsica  con- 
tained thirty-three  “ civitates,”  besides  the  two  Ro- 
man colonies,  but  without  giving  the  names  of  any. 

* Mannert  and  Reichart  have  endeavoured  to  as- 
sign the  position  of  all  these  points  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy,  as  well  as  the  obscure  towns  enumerated  by 
him;  but  the  entire  divergence  of  their  results  suffi- 
ciently shows  how  little  dependence  is  to  be  placed 
upon  them.  It  has  not  been  thought  worth  while  to 
repeat  a list  of  mere  conjectures ; they  are  both  given 
by  Forbiger. 
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Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  gives  us  the  following  list : 
“ The  Cervini  occupy  the  W.  side  beneath  the  Golden 
Mountain;  then  follow  the Tarrabenii,  the  Titiani,  the 
Balatonii.  The  most  northerly  promontory  is  occupied 
by  the  Vanaceni ; next  to  whom  come  the  Cilebensii, 
then  the  Licnini,  Macrini,  Opini,  Simbri,  and  Coma- 
ceni,  and  furthest  to  the  S.  the  Subasani”  (iii.  2. 
§ 6).  Nothing  more  is  known  of  any  of  these  ob- 
scure tribes,  who,  as  Ptolemy  expressly  tells  us, 
dwelt  only  in  scattered  villages;  besides  these,  he 
enumerates  14  towns  in  the  interior,  all  of  which  are 
utterly  unknown.  Even  those  towns  which  he 
places  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  island  cannot  be  de- 
termined with  any  approach  to  certainty,  their  po- 
sition depending  on  those  of  the  promontories  and 
bays,  the  geography  of  which  (as  already  observed) 
is  extremely  vague.  The  names  of  these  places  are 
as  follows:  Urcinium  (OvpKiviov'),  Pauca  (Jiama), 
Ficaria  (^iKapia),  and  Marianum,  near  the  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  On  the  E.  coast  our  data 
are  rather  more  precise;  the  site  of  the  two  Roman 
colonies  of  Aleria  and  Mariana  being  known  with 
certainty.  The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  also  gives  us 
a line  of  road  (the  only  one  in  the  island)  along  this 
coast  from  Mariana  to  Pallae,  a city  mentioned  also 
by  Ptolemy,  which  was  probably  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  gulf  called  the  Portus  Syracusanus.  The 
intermediate  stations  between  this  and  Aleria  are  the 
Portus  Favonii  (still  called  Porto  Favone,  and  pro- 
bably identical  with  the  ^iKwviov  ki/xiiv  of  Ptolemy), 
and  Praesidium,  half  way  between  Portus  Favonii 
and  Aleria,  probably,  from  its  name,  a mere  military 
post.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  85;  Ptol.  iii.  2.  §5.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Rubra  and  Alista,  which  he 
places  between  the  Portus  Syracusanus  and  Aleria; 
and  the  towns  of  Mantinum,  Clunium,  Centuria,  and 
Canelate,  all  of  which  are  to  be  sought  in  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  island,  N.  of  ilariana.  Nicaea,  which 
from  its  name  would  appear  to  have  been  a Greek 
colony,  but  is  called  by  Diodoras  (v.  13)  a Tyrrhe- 
nian one,  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers 
and  its  position  is  quite  unknown.  It  is  a plausible 
conjecture  of  Cluverius  that  it  was  the  same  place 
afterwards  called  Mariana. 

Of  the  natural  productions  of  Corsica,  the  chief, 
as  already  observed,  is  timber,  of  which  it  furnished 
an  almost  unlimited  supply.  Theophrastus  speaks 
with  especial  admiration  of  the  pine  and  fir  trees 
that  grew  on  the  island,  and  of  which  the  Romans 
made  great  use  for  their  fleets.  (Theophr.  H.  P.  v. 
8.  § 1.)  The  same  forests  produced  resin  and  pitch, 
and  abounded  in  wild  bees,  so  that  wax  and  honey 
were  in  all  ages  among  the  chief  exports  of  the  island, 
and  we  find  the  Corsicans  on  one  occasion  compelled 
to  pay  200,000  pounds  of  wax  as  a punishment  for 
their  revolt.  (Liv.  xlii.  7 ; Diod.  v.  13  ; Plin.  xxi. 
14.  s.  49.)  The  longevity  of  the  inhabitants  was 
supposed  by  some  writers  to  arise  from  their  abund- 
ant use  of  honey  as  an  article  of  food.  (Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  Kvpvos.')  Yet  the  Corsican  honey  had  a bitter 
taste,  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  the  box  trees, 
which  rendered  it  unpalatable  to  strangers.  (Theophr. 
H.P.  iii.  15.  § 5;  Diod  Z.  c. ; Virg.  Eel.  ix.  30; 
Ovid,  Amor.  i.  12.  10.)  Sheep,  goats,  and  cattle 
were  also  abundant,  though  the  former  were  allowed 
to  run  almost  wild  about  the  mountains.  (Pol.  xii. 
4.)  But  the  island  produced  little  com,  and  even 
imder  the  Roman  empire  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees, 
vines,  and  olives  was  almost  wholly  neglected. 
(Senec.  Cons,  ad  Helv.  9.  § 2;  Anthol.  Lat.  130.) 
Of  wild  animals,  according  to  Polybius,  there  were 
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found  abundance  of  foxes  and  rabbits,  but  no  wolves, 
hares,  or  deer;  the  wild  goat  also  was  unknown,  but 
the  wild  sheep  or  monsmon  (juoyo-/icov)  was  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Corsica,  as  well  as  of  Sai'dinia. 
Strabo  mentions  it  in  the  latter  island  only,  but  it  is 
still  common  to  them  both.  (Pol.  xii.  3,  4.)  The 
mines  of  Corsica  seem  to  have  been  neglected  by  the 
Romans ; but  its  granite,  which  is  of  a very  fine 
quality,  was  worked  for  architectural  purposes;  and 
the  Roman  quarries  in  two  little  islets  a few  miles 
from  Bonifacio,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Cor- 
sica, are  still  visible.  (Valery,  Voyage  en  Corse, 
chap.  80.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORSO'TE  (Kopo’diTt],  Xen.  Andb.  i.  5.  § 4),  a 
town  in  Mesopotamia,  on  the  river  Mascas,  where 
Cyrus  passed  three  days  on  his  march  against  his 
brother  Artaxerxes.  It  is  described  by  Xenophon 
as  deserted,  and  it  is  not  mentioned  by  any  other 
writer.  It  has  been  conjectured  by  Eennell  Qllus- 
trations  of  the  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p. 
103)  that  it  may  be  represented  by  some  large 
ruins,  now  called  Erzi  or  Irsah,  which  were  ob- 
served by  the  travellers  Balbi  and  Eauwolf,  when 
passing  down  the  Euphrates.  Xenophon  states  that 
the  Mascas  flowed  round  Corsote : perhaps  the  town 
was  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Euphrates  and 
that  river.  [V.] 

CORSTORPITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
first  Itinerary.  Probably  Corhridge  in  Northum- 
berland. [R.  G.  L.] 

CORSYMUS  or  CORSYNUS.  It  appears,  from 
the  coins  of  Aphrodisias,  in  Caria,  that  there  was  a 
river  Corsymus,  or  Corsynus,  there.  In  the  article 
Aphrodisias  the  river  is  named  Mosynus.  The 
name  in  the  editions  of  Harduin  and  Sillig  (Plin.  v. 
29)  is  Orsinus.  Harduin  says  that  the  editions  of 
Pliny  have  Mossinus.  It  seems  likely  that  Corsynus 
or  Corsymus  is  the  true  name,  and  that  the  other 
forms  are  corruptions.  [G.  L.] 

CORTERATE,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the 
Table  on  the  road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux)  to  Ve- 
sunna  {Perigueux).  The  place  seems  to  be  Coutras, 
on  a branch  of  the  Dordogne.  [G.  L,] 

CORTO'NA  (K(ipTc«ji'a,  Ptol. : Eth.  Cortonensis  : 
Cortona),  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  powerful  of 
the  inland  cities  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a lofty  hill 
between  Arretium  and  Clusium.  It  was  distant 
only  about  9 miles  from  the  Lacus  Trasimenus. 
There  is  great  confusion  about  its  ancient  name. 
The  Greek  legend  which  represented  it  as  founded 
by  Dardanus,  called  it  Corvthus,  a form  frequently 
used  in  consequence  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Virg.  Aen. 
iii.  167—170,  vii.  206—210,  &c.;  Sil.  Ital.  iv. 
721,  V.  122.)  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  this 
was  a mere  transplanting  of  a Greek  tradition 
(Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  277),  and  the  native 
name  seems  to  have  been  Cortona,  or  some  form 
closely  resembling  it.  Dionysius  writes  the  name 
Croton,  and  says  it  was  changed  to  Cortona  (which 
he  writes  Kodopvia,  probably  an  error  of  the  MSS. 
fur  KopduAa),  when  it  received  a Roman  colony. 
Livy,  however,  calls  it  Cortona  at  a much  earlier 
period,  without  any  allusion  to  its  having  changed 
its  name.  The  confusion  between  Cor  and  Cro  is 
so  natural  that  it  is  no  wonder  the  Greeks  should 
write  it  Kpuroov,  even  if  the  Roman  form  was  the 
correct  one  : but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
Etruscans,  who  did  not  use  the  letter  o,  would  have 
written  the  name  KPVTVNA,  as  they  wrote  Pu- 
pluna  for  Populonium.  (Dionys.  i.  26  ; Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  KpoTwv Muller,  1.  c.  pp.  268.  277.) 
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Polybius,  however  (iii.  82),  writes  the  name  Kvp- 
T(t)viov,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Toprv^ 
vaia,  in  Tyrrhenia,  of  Lycophron  and  Theopompus, 
the  foundation  of  which  was  ascribed  by  the  latter 
to  Ulysses,  is  merely  a corruption  of  the  same  name. 
(Lycophr.  Alex.  806;  Theopomp,  op.  Tzetz.  ad  loc.) 

All  accounts  agree  in  representing  Cortona  as  one 
of  the  most  ancient  cities  of  Etruria,  and  at  a very 
early  period  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  con- 
federation. Dionysius  expressly  tells  us  that  it  was 
originally  an  Umbrian  city,  and  was  wrested  from 
that  people  by  the  Pelasgians.  (Dionys.  i.  20.)  It 
is  evidently  to  the  Pelasgic  city  only  that  the  legend 
of  its  foundation  by  Dardanus,  to  which  so  prominent 
a place  has  been  assigned  by  Vii’gil,  can  be  referred  : 
various  other  legends  also  appear  to  point  to  the 
same  connection,  and  may  be  considered  as  proving 
that  the  Pelasgic  character  of  the  inhabitants  was 
strongly  marked  and  recognised  by  the  Greeks. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  high  authority  of  Niebuhr, 
it  seems  impossible  to  admit  the  view  of  Dionysius, 
who  refers  to  this  city  and  not  to  Creston  in  Thrace, 
the  statement  of  Herodotus  concerning  the  language 
spoken  by  the  Pelasgians  in  his  day.  (Herod,  i.  57  ; 
Dionys.  i.  29.  On  this  much  disputed  question  com- 
pare Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.34,  note  89 ; MdWev,  Etrusker, 
vol.  i.  p.  94 — 98 ; Lepsius,  Tyrrhenische  Pelasger, 
p.  18,  &c.)  Dionysius  represents  Cortona  as  having 
been  made  by  the  Pelasgians  a stronghold  and  centre 
of  operations  from  whence  they  gradually  extended 
their  arms  over  the  rest  of  Etruria  : and  it  is, 
doubtless,  with  reference  to  this  statement  that 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  terms  it  the  metropolis  of 
the  Tyrrhenians.  (Dionys.  i.  20 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v. 
KpSTcau.)  There  are,  indeed,  circumstances  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  dominion  of  the 
Etruscans,  properly  so  called  (the  Rasena),  was  also 
extended  from  Cortona,  or  its  neighbourhood,  over 
the  more  southern  parts  of  Etruria  ; and  it  would 
be  a natural  surmise  that  Dionysius  had  made  a 
confusion  between  the  Pelasgian  Tyrrhenians  and 
the  Etruscans  proper  : but  it  seems  more  probable 
that  both  conquests  may  really  have  emanated  from 
the  same  quarter.  [Etruria.] 

Important  as  is  the  part  which  Cortona  bears  in 
these  early  traditions,  it  is  singular  how  little  we 
subsequently  hear  of  it.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  one  of  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan 
confederation:  and  hence  in  b. c.  310  Livy  speaks 
of  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arretium,  as  at  that  period 
among  the  chief  cities  of  Etruria  (“  ferme  capita 
Etruriae  populorum.”  Liv.  ix.  37.)  They  on  this 
occcasion  obtained  a peace  for  30  years,  which  was 
soon  broken  ; but  the  name  of  Cortona  is  not  again 
mentioned  : and  we  have  no  account  of  the  time  at 
which  it  fell  under  the  subjection  of  Rome.  In  the 
Second  Punic  War  it  is  incidentally  mentioned  : 
Hannibal  having  marched  beneath  its  walls,  and 
laid  waste  its  territory  just  before  the  battle  of  the 
Thrasymenian  Lake  (Pol.  iii.  82  ; Liv.  xxii.  4), 
but  the  inaccessible  position  of  the  city  itself  ren- 
dered it  secure  from  attack.  At  the  same  time  the 
broad  and  fertile  valley  beneath  it  offered  no  obstacles 
to  the  march  of  an  army,  and  it  is  probably  for  this 
reason  that  w^e  hear  so  little  of  Cortona  in  history 
successive  swarms  of  invaders  having  swept  past  it, 
without  caring  to  attack  its  almost  impregnable 
position.  We  learn  incidentally  from  Dionysius 
(i.  26)  that  Cortona  had  received  a Roman  colony 
not  long  before  his  time : there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  must  be  referred  to  the  times  of  Sulla,  and  that 
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it  was  one  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  which  he  repeopled 
after  his  devastation  of  that  country.  (Zumpt,  de 
Colon,  p.  252.)  It  was  not  subsequently  renewed, 
and  therefore  does  not  figure  in  the  lists  either  of 
Pliny  or  Ptolemy  as  a colony.  Both  those  authors, 
however,  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  Etruria 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 48)  : but  this  is 
the  last  notice  of  its  existence  in  ancient  times, 
though  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  continued  to 
subsist  under  the  Roman  Empire.  (Gori,  Inscr.  Etr. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  361 — 398.)  It  became  an  episcopal  see 
in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist,  though  no  trace  of  it  is  again  found 
in  history  till  the  13th  century. 

The  modern  city  of  Cortona  (which  is  still  the  see 
of  a bishop,  with  about  5000  inhabitants)  retains  the 
site  of  the  ancient  one,  on  the  summit  of  a high  hill, 
almost  deserving  to  be  termed  a mountain,  and  ex- 
tending from  its  highest  point  down  a steep  slope 
facing  towards  the  W.,  so  that  the  gate  at  its  lowest 
extremity  is  about  half  way  down  the  lull.  The 
ancient  city  was  of  oblong  form,  and  about  two  miles 
in  circumference ; the  circuit  of  its  walls  may  be 
easily  traced,  as  the  modern  ones  are  for  the  most 
part  based  upon  them,  though  at  the  higher  end  of 
the  city  they  enclosed  a considerably  wider  space. 
“ They  may  be  traced  in  fragments  more  or  less 
preserved  almost  entirely  round  the  city,  and  are 
composed  of  rectangular  blocks  of  great  size,  ar- 
ranged without  much  regularity,  though  with  more 
regard  to  horizontality  and  distinct  courses  than  is 
observable  in  the  walls  of  Volterra  or  Populonia, 
and  often  joined  with  great  nicety  like  the  masonry 
of  Fiesole.”  . . . “ The  finest  relic  of  this  regular 
masonry  at  Cortona,  and  perhaps  in  all  Italy,  is  at 
a spot  called  Terra  Mozza,  outside  the  Fortress,  at 
the  highest  part  of  the  city,  where  is  a fragment 
120  feet  in  length,  composed  of  blocks  of  enormous 
magnitude.  They  vary  from  2|  to  5 feet  in  height, 
and  from  6 or  7 feet  or  11  and  12  in  length;  and 
are  sometimes  as  much  or  more  in  depth.”  The  ma- 
terial of  which  they  are  composed  is  a grey  sandstone 
much  resembling  that  of  Fiesole.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  ii.  p.  436.)  A few  other  fragments  of  Etruscan 
construction  similar  to  the  above,  are  found  within 
the  walls  of  the  city  : but  only  one  trifling  remnant 
of  a Roman  building.  Outside  the-  lower  gate,  on 
the  slope  of  the  hill,  is  a curious  monument  called  the 
Tanella  di  Pitagora  (firom  the  confusion  commonly 
made  between  Cortona  and  Crotona),  which  was  in 
reality  an  Etruscan  tomb,  constructed  of  vast  blocks 
and  slabs  of  stone,  instead  of  being  excavated  in  the 
rock,  as  was  their  more  common  practice.  A re- 
markable mound,  commonly  called  11  Melone,  which 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  near  Camuscia,  has 
been  alsa  proved  by  excavation  to  be  sepulchral 
Numerous  minor  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered at  Cortona,  and  are  preserved  in  the  Museum 
there  : this  is  more  rich  in  bronzes  than  pottery, 
and  among  the  former  is  a bronze  lamp  of  large 
size,  which  for  beauty  of  workmansliip  is  considered 
to  surpass  all  other  specimens  of  this  description  of 
Etruscan  art.  (Dennis,  1.  c.  p.  442  : who  has  given 
a full  account  of  all  the  ancient  remains  still  visible 
at  Cortona.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CORTORIACUM.  The  Notitia  mentions  the 
Cortoriacenses  as  under  the  command  of  the  general 
of  the  cavalry  in  the  Galliae.  The  Cortoriacenses 
imply  a place  Cortoriacum,  which  was  afterwards 
written  Curtricum,  and  is  now  Courtrai,  in  the  Bel- 
gian province  of  West  Flanders.  In  the  Capitu- 
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I laries  of  Charles  the  Bold,.  A.  d.  853,  the  Pagus 
Curtricisus  is  mentioned  between  “ Adertisus  et 
Flandra.”  The  Flemish  name  of  Courtrai  is  Cor- 
tryk.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.)  [G.  L.} 

CORTUOSA,  a town  of  Etruria,  taken  and  de- 
stroyed by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  388.  (Liv.  vi.  4.) 
It  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  territory  of 
Tarquinii,  and  a mere  dependency  of  that  city,  as 
well  as  Contenebra,  mentioned  in  the  same  passage. 
Both  are  otherwise  wholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CORY  (Koopv,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 96),  according  to 
Ptolemy,  an  island  in  the  Sinus  Argaricus,  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same  place  which 
he  describes  elsewhere  (vii.  1.  § 11)  as  a promontory: 
Kwpv  6jipov  rh  Kol  KaWLyiKov,  — implying  that  it 
bore  also  the  name  of  Calligicum.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  name  is  preserved  in  the  present 
Ramiseram  or  Ramamam  Kor.  [Colchi  ; Co- 
LIS.]  [V.] 

CORYBANTIUM.  [Hamaxitus.] 
CORYBISSA.  [Scepsis.] 

CORY'CIUM.  [Delphi.] 

CO'RYCUS  (KcipuKos:  E^.  K<apvKios,KapvKi<ii 
rgs).  1.  In  Lycia,  is  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus, 
which  places  it  betwen  Olympus  (^Deliktash)  and 
Phaselis.  This  agrees  with  Strabo,  who  speaks  of 
the-Kwpuffos  al'YiaA6s,on  the  coast  of  Lycia  (p.  666). 
The  Turks  call  this  coast  north  of  Olympus,  Tchiraly. 
(Beaufort,  Karamania,  p.  47.) 

2.  The  name  of  a promontory  on  the  coast  of 
Cilicia  Tracheia.  (Strab.  p.  670.)  Cape  Corycus 
is  now  Korghoz,  plainly  a corruption  of  the  ancient 
name.  After  mentioning  the  Calycadnus,  Strabo — 
whose  description  proceeds  from  west  to  east  — 
mentions  a rock  called  Poecile ; then  Anemurium,  a 
promontory  of  the  same  name  as  the  other  [Ane- 
murium] ; then  the  island  Crambusa,  and  the  pro- 
montory Corycus,  20  stadia  above  which — that  is, 
20  stadia  inland — is  the  Corycian  cave.  Beaufort 
found  it  difficult  to  select  a point  which  should  cor- 
respond to  this  Anemurium.  North  of  tb^  mouth  of 
the  Calycadnus  he  found  “ two  decayed  and  unin- 
habited fortresses,  called  Korghos  (castles) ; 

the  one  standing  on  the  mainland,  and  connected 
with  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town;  and  the  other 
covering  the  whole  of  a small  island  close  to  the 
shore.”  He  thinks  that  the  little  fortified  island 
may  be  Strabo’s  Crambusa,  and  that  Cape  Corycus 
is  perhaps  a small  point  of  land  towards  which  the 
ruins  of  the  city  extend.  (^Karamania,  p.  240, 
&c.)  Leake  supposes  the  island  to  be  what  Strabo 
call^  the  promontory ; and  the  castle  on  the  shore  to 
stand  on  the  site  of  Corycus,  a town  which  Strabo 
has  not  noticed.  But  a town  Corycus  is  mentioned 
by  Livy  (xxxiii.  20),  and  by  Pliny  (v.  27),  and 
Mela  (i.  13),  and  Stephanus  (s.  v.  KiipvKos'). 

The  walls  of  the  castle  on  the  mainland  contain 
many  pieces  of  columns;  and  “ a mole  of  great  un- 
hewn rocks  projects  from  one  angle  of  the  fortress 
about  a hundred  yards  across  the  bay.”  (Beaufort.) 
The  w’alls  of  the  ancient  city  may  stiU  be  traced,  and 
there  appear  to  be  sufficient  remains  to  invite  a 
careful  examination  of  the  spot.  There  are  coins  of 
Corycus. 

In  the  Corycian  cave,  says  Strabo,  the  best  crocus 
(saffron)  grows.  He  describes  this  cave  as  a great 
hollow,  of  a circular  form,  surrounded  by  a margin 
of  rock,  on  aU  sides  of  a considerable  height ; on  de- 
scending into  this  cavity,  the  ground  is  found  to  be 
uneven  and  generally  rocky,  and  it  is  filled  with 
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shrubs,  both  evergreen  and  cultivated ; in  some  parts 
the  saffron  is  cultivated : there  is  also  a cave  here 
which  contains  a large  source,  which  pours  forth  a 
river  of  pure,  pellucid  water,  but  it  immediately  sinks 
into  the  earth,  and  flowing  underground  enters  the 
sea : they  call  it  the  Bitter  Water.  Mela  has  a long 
description  of  the  same  place,  apparently  from  the 
same  authority  that  Strabo  followed,  hut  more  em- 
bellished. This  place  is  pi'obably  on  the  top  of  the 
mountain  above  Corycus,  but  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  examined  by  any  modem  traveller.  If 
Mela  saw  the  place  himself,  he  has  more  imagination 
than  most  geographers. 

This  place  is  famed  in  mythical  story.  It  is  the 
Cilician  cave  of  Pindar  (^Pyth.  i.  31),  and  of  Aes- 
chylus (^Prom.  Vinct.  350),  and  the  bed  of  the  giant 
Typhon  or  Typhoeus.  (Mela,  i.  13.) 


3.  In  Lydia  (Thuc.  viii.  14,  33,  34 ; Liv.  xxxvi. 
44),  a lofty  mountain  (Strab.  p.  644)  in  the  pe- 
ninsula on  which  Erythrae  is  situated.  Casystes,  a 
port,  was  at  the  base  of  Corycus,  w’hich  is  now  Ko- 
raka  or  Kurko.  This  bold  headland,  called  the 
Coryceon  Promontorium  (Plin.  v.  29),  looks  to- 
wards Samos,  and  forms  the  w'estern  point  of  the 
bay  on  which  Teos  is  situated.  This  appears  to  be 
the  place  which  Thucydides  calls  Corycus,  in  the 
territory  of  Erythrae ; and  this  supposition  agrees 
with  the  movements  of  the  fleet  described  in  viii.  34. 
It  is  also  clearly  indicated  in  Livy’s  account  of  the 
movements  of  the  Romans  and  Eumenes,  though 
Livy  calls  it  a promontory  of  the  Teii.  This  nigged 
coast  was  once  inhabited  by  a piratical  people,  called 
Corycaei,  who  carried  on  their  trade  in  a systematic 
manner,  by  keeping  spies  in  the  various  ports,  to 
find  out  what  the  traders  had  in  their  ships,  and 
where  they  were  bound  to,  and  so  attacked  them  on 
the  sea  and  robbed  them.  Hence  came  the  proverb 
wdiich  Strabo  mentions  (p.  644 ; comp.  Steph.  B., 
s.  V.  KwpvKos,  who  quotes  the  Asia  of  Hecataeus, 
and  cites  the  passage  of  Strabo).  [Casystes.] 

4.  In  Pamphyha  near  Attaleia.  [Attaleia,  p. 

321,  a.]  [G.  L.] 

CO'RYCUS  (KcipvKos,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  §2;  Gra- 
busa),  the  NW.  promontory  of  Crete.  In  Strabo  the 
name  appears  as  Cimarus  (Kt/xapos,  x.  p.  474). 
Elsewhere  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  838)  states  that  Corycus 
was  the  point  whence  the  distances  to  the  several 
ports  of  Peloponnesus  were  measured ; as  Grabusa 
ends  in  two  projecting  points,  it  is  probable  that  the 
W.  point  was  called  Cimaros,  the  E.  Corycus.  We 
learn  from  Pliny  (iv.  20)  that  the  islands  which  lie  off 
this  promontory  were  called  Corycae,  and  that  part  of 
the  mass  of  rock  which  forms  this  point  went  by  the 
name  of  Mount  Corycus.  Ptolemy  (1.  c.)  mentions 
a city  of  this  name,  and  there  is  a passage  in  which 
Juvenal  (xiv.  267)  mentions  a Corycian  vessel  which 
evidently  belonged  to  this  Cretan  town.  When  the 
Florentine  traveller  Buondelmonte  visited  the  island 
in  A.  D.  1415,  he  found  remains  existing.  (Cornelius, 
Greta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  p.  87 ; Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii. 
p.  74;  Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  377.)  [E.B.J.] 
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CORYDALLA(KopuSaA\o:  Eih.  KopwSaAAeos), 
a city  of  the  Rhodii,  according  to  Hecataeus,  quoted 
by  Stephanus  (js.  v.').  But  it  was  not  in  Rhodes,  nor 
was  it  one  of  the  Rhodian  possessions  in  the  Peraea 
[Caria].  (Plin.  V.  25  ; Ptol.  v.  3.)  The  Table 
marks  Corydalla  ( Coridallo)  on  the  road  from  Pha- 
selis,  in  Lycia,  to  Patara,  and  makes  the  distance 
between  these  two  places  29  M.  P.  Pliny  (v.  25) 
places  Corydalla  in  the  interior  of  Lycia,  and  Pto- 
lemy mentions  it  with  Sagalassus,  Rhodia,  Phellus, 
Myra,  and  other  places,  as  about  Mons  Massicytus. 
There  are  coins  of  Corydalla  of  the  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  KopvbaXKeoov.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  where  this  place  should  be  looked  for.  The 
present  site  is  a village  called  Hadgivella,  on  the 
east  side  of  a small  stream,  about  16  miles,  direct 
distance,  south-west  of  Phaselis.  (Spratt  and  Forbes, 
Lycia,  vol.  i.  p.  164.)  There  was  discovered,  in  an 
old  wall,  “ a squared  block,  with  its  inscribed  face 
turned  towards  the  stones,  on  which,  in  beautifully 
preserved  letters,  was  the  name  of  the  city — Cory- 
dalla.” There  are  at  Corydalla  the  remains  of  a 
small  theatre,  of  a Roman  aqueduct,  and  a massive 
Hellenic  wall.  The  inscription  copied  from  Corydalla 
(vol.  ii.  p.  277)  is  of  the  time  of  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus; and  it  shows  that  Corydalla  had  the  usual 
Greek  constitution,  a senate  and  a popular  body. 
Pliny  mentions  Gagae,  Coiydalla,  and  Rhodiopolis, 
in  this  order;  and  Rhodiopolis  was  found  by  Spratt 
and  Forbes  near  Corydalla.  [G.  L.] 

CORYDALLUS.  [Attica,  p.  325.] 
CORYLEIUM  (KopvXeiov : Eth.  KopvXeievs'), 
according  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.')  a noted  Come  in 
Paphlagonia,  so  called  from  a king  Cory  las.  It  does 
not  appear  what  is  the  authority  of  Stephanus. 
Xenophon  (^Anab.  vi.  1.  § 2)  mentions  Corylas  as  the 
king  of  Paphlagonia  at  the  time  when  he  passed 
through  the  country.  [G.  L.] 

CORYNE.  [Erythrae.] 

CORYPHANTA,  a town  in  Bithynia,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32)  as  a place  that  once  existed.  [G.L.] 
CORYPHANTIS  (Kopucparris : Eth.  Coryphan- 
tenus),  one  of  the  settlements  of  the  Mytilenaeans, 
on  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to  Lesbos,  and  north 
of  Atameus.  Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Coryphas.  It 
is  evidently  the  same  place  which  appears  in  the 
Table  under  the  name  Corifanio,  between  Adramyt- 
tium  and  Elatia,  — whatever  Elatia  may  mean. 
Strabo  (p.  607)  mentions  Coryphantis  and  Heraclea, 
and  “ after  them,  Attea.”  [Attea.]  The  next  place 
in  the  Table  to  Elatia  is  Attalia.  The  oysters  of  Co- 
ryphas are  mentioned  by  Phny  (xxxii.  6).  [G.L.] 

CORYPHA'SIUM.  [Pylus.] 

CORYTHEIS.  [Tegea.] 

COS  (K<ws,  Koccs;  Cos,  P.  Mela;  Cous,  Liv.,  Tac., 
Cea,  Plin.:  Eth.  KcDos  (Kwttjs  in  modem  Greek): 
Stanko,  or  Stanchio,  a con'uption  of  es  tclv  K«),  an 
island  in  the  Myrtoan  sea,  “ one  of  the  most  renowned 
of  that  beautiful  chain,  which  covers  the  western  shore 
of  Asia  Minor.”  One  of  its  earlier  names  was  Meropis 
(Thuc.  viii.  41),  another  was  Nymphaea  (Plin.  v. 
31.S.  36).  It  appears  from  an  inscription  men- 
tioned by  Ross,  that  it  was  called  Lango  in  the  time 
of  the  Knights.  Its  situation  is  nearly  opposite  the 
gulf  of  Halicarnassus,  and  it  is  separated  by  a nar- 
row strait  from  Cnidus  and  the  Triopian  promontory. 
Its  length  lies  NE.  and  SW.  Strabo  gives  the  names 
of  three  promontories,  Scandarium  on  the  NE., 
Lacter  on  the  S.  (with  the  town  of  Halisaraa  near 
it),  and  Drecanon  on  the  W.  (near  the  town  of  Sto- 
malimne).  Its  principal  city,  bearing  the  name  of 
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the  island,  was  near  the  first  of  these  promontories, 
in  lat.  36°  53'  and  long.  27°  17'.  The  circum- 
ference of  the  island,  according  to  Strabo  (xiv.  p. 
657),  was  550  stadia,  and  according  to  Pliny  (1.  c.) 
100  Eoman  miles;  but  neither  of  these  dimensions 
is  correct:  the  true  circumference  is  aboift  65  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  the  length  about  23.  The  re- 
lation of  Cos  to  the  neighbouring  coast  and  islands 
is  vividly  illustrated  by  such  voyages  as  those  which 
are  described  in  Liv.  xxxvii.  16;  Lucan,  viii.  244 — 
250;  Act.  Apost.  xx.  xxi. 

Tradition  connects  the  earliest  Greek  inhabitants 
of  Cos  with  a migration  from  Epidaurus  ; and  the 
common  worship  of  Aesculapius  seems  to  have  main- 
tained a link  between  the  two  down  to  a late  period. 
(Pans,  iii.  23.  § 4 ; Muller,  Dor.  bk.  i.  ch.  6.)  In 
Homer  we  find  the  people  of  the  island  fighting 
against  the  Carians.  (7Z.  ii.  677,  867.)  As  we 
approach  the  period  of  distinct  history,  the  city  of 
Cos  appears  as  a member  of  the  Dorian  Pentapolis, 
whose  sanctuary  was  on  the  Triopian  promontory. 
(Herod,  i.  144.)  Under  the  Athenian  rule  it  had 
no  walls,  and  it  was  first  fortified  by  Alcibiades  at 
the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  viii. 
108)  In  subsequent  times  it  shared  the  general 
fate  of  the  neighbouring  coasts  and  islands.  For  its 
relations  with  Rhodes  in  the  wars  against  Antiochus 
and  the  Romans,  see  Polyb.  xxx.  7 ; and  Livy,  1.  c. 
The  emperor  Claudius  bestowed  upon  it  the  privi- 
leges of  a free  state  (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  61),  and  Anto- 
ninus Pius  rebuilt  the  city,  after  it  had  been  de- 
stoyed  by  an  earthquake.  (Paus.  viii.  43).  The 
ancient  constitution  of  the  island  seems  to  have 
been  monarchical,  and  traces  of  its  continuance  are 
observed  in  an  inscription  as  late  as  Vespasian.  It 
was  illustrious  as  the  birthplace  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  (Theoc.  xvii.  57),  and  of  the  painter  Apelles, 
and  the  physician  Hippocrates.  An  interesting  in- 
scription (Bdckh,  No.  2502)  associates  it  with  Herod 
the  tetrarch,  whose  father  had  confeiTed  many  fa- 
vours on  Cos,  as  we  learn  from  Josephus  (5.  J. 
i.21.§  11). 

The  present  mixed  population  of  Greeks  and 
Turks  amounts  to  about  8000.  The  island  still 
gives  proof  of  the  natural  productiveness  which  was 
celebrated  by  Strabo.  It  was  known  in  the  old 
world  for  its  ointment  and  purple  dye,  but  especially 
for  its  wines  (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  4,  29;  Pers.  Sat.  v.  135), 
and  the  light  transparent  dresses  called  “ Coae 
vestes.”  (Tibull.  ii.  3.  53 ; Propert.  i.  2.)  The 
island  is  generally  mountainous,  especially  on  the 
south  and  west : but  there  is  a large  tract  of  level 
and  fruitful  ground  towards  the  north  and  east. 

The  most  ancient  capital  was  called  Astypalaea, 
the  position  of  which  is  extremely  doubtful.  The 
city  of  Cos  itself  has  continued  to  our  own  times.  An 
unhealthy  lagoon,  on  the  north  of  the  modern  town, 
marks  the  position  of  the  ancient  harbour.  Close  to 
it  is  the  Turkish  castle,  which  Christian  travellers 
are  not  allowed  to  enter.  In  its  walls  are  some  elabo- 
rate sculptures,  which  may  perhaps  have  belonged  to 
the  Aslepieium  or  temple  of  Aesculapius.  This  sanc- 
tuary was  anciently  the  object  of  greatest  interest  in 
the  island.  A school  physicians  was  attached  to 
it,  and  its  great  collection  of  votive  models  made  it 
almost  a museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology. 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  standing  in  a suburb 
of  the  town : but  the  site  has  not  been  yet  posi- 
tively identified. 

An  account  of  Cos  will  be  found  in  Clarke’s  Tror- 
vels,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  196 — 213,  and  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
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pp.  321 — 333.  But  the  best  description  is  in  Ross, 
Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halicarnassos.,  u.  $.  w.  (Halle, 
1852),  with  which  his  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  In- 
seln  should  be  compared,  vol.  ii.  pp.  86 — 92,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  126 — 139.  There  is  a monograph  on  the  island 
by  Kiister  (Z)e  Co  Insula,  Halle,  1833),  and  a very 
useful  paper  on  the  subject  by  Col.  Leake  (in  the 
Trans,  of  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Literature,  vol.  i.,  se- 
cond series).  Both  Leake  and  Ross  give  a map  of 
Cos,  reduced  from  the  recent  survey:  but  for  full 
information,  the  Admiralty  Charts  should  be  con- 
sulted. Of  these,  No.  1604  exhibits  the  situation  of 
the  town  and  the  roadstead  in  their  relation  to  the 
opposite  coast;  No.  1550  shows  the  town  in  detail, 
with  a view  of  it  from  the  anchorage;  and  No.  1898 
gives  a general  delineation  of  the  whole  island.  See 
also  No.  1899.  With  these  charts  it  is  desirable  to 
compare  Purdy’s  Sailing  Directory,  p.  1 1 4.  [ J.  S.H.] 


COSA  or  COSSA.  1.  (K6a<rai,  Strab.  Ptol. : Eih. 
Cosanus : Ansedonia)  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast  between  the  Portus  Herculis  and  Gra- 
viscae ; immediately  adjoining  the  southernmost  of 
the  two  necks  of  sand  which  connect  the  Monte  Ar~ 
gentaro  with  the  main  land.  [Argentarius 
Mons.]  It  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (A era.  x.  167) 
among  the  cities  supposed  to  have  furnished  auxilia- 
ries to  Aeneas  against  Mezentius,  but  this  is  the  only 
intimation  we  find  of  its  having  been  in  very  early 
times  a place  of  consideration : there  is  no  authority 
for  the  supposition  of  some  writers  who  would  rank 
it  among  the  twelve  cities  of  the  Etruscan  League. 
Pliny  speaks  of  it  as  a dependency  of  Volci,  from 
which  it  was  only  20  miles  distant  (Cosa  Volcien- 
tium,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8);  and  though  this  may  apply  to 
the  time  of  the  author,  it  is  certain  that  we  find  no 
evidence  of  its  having  ever  been  an  independent  city : 
indeed  its  name  appears  for  the  first  time  in  history 
in  B.c.  273,  when  a Roman  colony  was  established 
there  (Liv.  Epit.  xiv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14).  This 
statement  has  been  regarded  by  Madvig  and  Momm- 
sen as  referring  to  Cosa  in  Lucania  (see  No.  2),  but 
that  appears  to  have  been  always  an  obscure  place, 
and  Zumpt  is  certainly  correct  in  refemng  the 
Roman  colony  to  the  Etruscan  Cosa.  As  the  Romans 
had  triumphed  over  the  Volcientes  only  seven  years 
before  (Fast.  Capit.),  it  was  natural  enough  that  they 
should  seek  to  establish  their  power  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  by  planting  a colony  in  their  tenitory. 
(Madvig,  de  Colon,  p.  298  ; Mommsen,  Rom. 
Munzwesen,  p.  232  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  257.) 
In  the  Second  Punic  War  Cosa  was  one  of  the 
eighteen  colonies  which  were  still  able  and  ready  to 
furnish  their  required  quota  of  supplies  (Liv.  xxvii. 
10)  ; but  it  seems  nevertheless  to  have  suffered 
severely  from  the  war,  so  that  in  b.c.  199  we  find 
the  Cosani  petitioning  for  a reinforcement  of  colonists. 
Their  request  was  at  first  refused,  but  granted 
three  years  afterwards,  when  1000  new  colonists 
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were  settled  tliere,  (Id.  xxxii.  2,  xxxiii.  24.)  The 
chief  importance  of  Cosa  was  derived  from  its  port, 
known  as  the  Portus  Cosanus,  which  became  a 
frequent  point  of  departure  for  the  Roman  fleets  and 
squadrons,  from  its  ready  communication  with  the 
islands  of  Ilva,  Corsica,  and  Sardinia.  (Liv.  xxii.  11, 
XXX.  39.)  It  was  from  thence  that  Lepidus  em- 
barked for  Sardinia,  when  driven  from  Italy  by  his 
colleague  Catulus  in  b.c.  78.  (Rutil.  Itin.  i.  297.) 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cosa  also  that  during 
the  Civil  War  of  b.c.  49,  Domitius  assembled  a 
small  force  and  a squadron,  witli  which  he  proceeded 
to  occupy  Massilia.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  34 ; Cic,. ad  Att.  ix. 
6,  9.)  The  town  of  Cosa  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
histoiy,  but  its  name  is  found  in  all  the  geographers, 
and  inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  still  in  exist- 
ence in  the  third  centuiy.  Rutilius,  however,  speaks 
of  it  as  in  his  time  utterly  desolate  and  lying  in 
rains,  and  relates  a ridiculous  legend  as  the  cause  of 
its  abandonment.  (^Itin.  i.  285 — 290.)  The  city 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  ever  again  inhabited, 
and  the  oiigin  of  the  name  of  Ansedonia,  now  given 
to  its  ruins,  is  uncertain. 

The  remains  of  Cosa  are  of  much  interest,  and 
present  a very  striking  specimen  of  ancient  fortifica- 
tions. Strabo  correctly  describes  the  city  as  stand- 
ing on  a lofty  height  above  the  bay,  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  sea(v.  p.225).  A steep  ascent  of  above 
a mile  leads  to  the  gates ; and  remains  of  the  ancient 
road  are  visible  all  the  way.  The  walls,  which  are 
preserved  more  or  less  perfectly,  in  theii  whole  ex- 
tent, enclosed  a rude  quadrangle,  hardly  a mile  in 
circuit,  forming  the  level  summit  of  the  hill,  which 
rises  about  600  feet  above  the  sea.  They  vary  from 
12  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  are  composed  of  poly- 
gonal blocks  of  hard  hmestone,  fitted  together  with 
great  nicety ; the  upper  coui'se  of  the  masonry  pre- 
.senting  a marked  approximation  to  a horizontal  and 
regular  style.  They  are  moreover  strengthened  at 
intervals  by  square  towers,  projecting  from  the  front 
of  the  walls,  14  of  which  are  still  standing  or  dis- 
tinctly to  be  traced,  forming  a continuous  chain  of 
towers  round  the  W.  and  S.  portions  of  the  city.  No 
other  instance  of  this  regular  employment  of  towers 
is  known  in  the  Etruscan  cities,  or  the  massive  poly- 
gonal walls  of  so  many  cities  in  Latium:  while  it 
precisely  resembles  that  adopted  by  the  Romans  at 
Falerii  and  Alba  Fucensis.  It  therefore  furnishes  a 
strong  argument  for  supposing  that  the  walls  now 
standing,  were  either  erected,  or  at  least  in  great 
measure  rebuilt,  when  Cosa  became  a Roman  colony. 
Dennis,  however,  from  whom  the  above  description 
is  taken,  strenuously  maintains  their  high  antiquity 
and  Pelasgic  origin.  (Dennis’s  Etruria^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  269  — 289 ; Micali,  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,  vol. 
i.  p.  152,  iii.  p.  6.)  The  small  extent  of  the  space 
enclosed  within  the  walls  sufficiently  proves  that 
Cosa  could  never  have  been  a very  powerful  city. 

The  Itinerary  of  Antoninus  places  Cosa  on  the 
Via  Aurelia,  and  gives  also  another  line  of  route 
passing  through  Tarquinii  to  Cosa  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
292,  300);  but  it  is  clear  that  the  high  road  could 
never  have  ascended  the  hill  to  the  city  itself;  and 
the  Tab.  Pent,  gives  the  name  of  Succosa  (Subcosa), 
which  appears  to  have  been  a station  or  Mutatio  at 
the  foot  of  it.  The  port  of  Cosa,  called  by  Livy  Portus 
Cosanus,  is  evidently  the  same  which  is  termed  by 
Strabo  and  Rutilius  the  Portus  Hercuhs,  and  is  still 
called  Porto  dErcole:  it  is  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  bay  from  Cosa  itself,  under  the  shoulder  of  the 
l^iuiis  Argeutarius,  the  whole  of  which  remaikable 
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promontory  appears  to  have  been  included  in  the 
territory  of  Cosa.  Hence  it  is  termed  by  Tacitus 
“ Cosa,  a promontory  of  Etruria”  {Ann.  ii.),  where 
he  is  certainly  spealdng  of  the  Monte  Argentaro. 

2.  A town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  by  Caesar,  who 
calls  it  “ Cosa  in  agro  Thurino”  {B.  C.  iii.  22), 
and  relates  that  Milo  laid  siege  to  it  and  was  killed 
under  its  walls.  Velleius,  however,  refers  the  same 
event  to  Compsa  in  the  Hirpmi  (ii.  68),  and 
Pliny  speaks  of  the  death  of  Milo  as  occurring 
“juxta  castellum  Carissanum”  (ii.  56),  for  which 
Sillig  would  read  Compsanum.  But  the  reading  in 
Caesar  is  well  supported,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
reject  it:  the  Cosa  there  mentioned  would  appear, 
however,  to  have  been  but  an  obscure  place,  a mere 
Castellum  in  the  territory  of  Thurii,  and  there  is 
clearly  no  ground  for  supposing  the  Roman  colony  of 
B.c.  273  to  have  been  settled  here  mstead  of  at  Cosa 
in  Etruria.  It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read 
in  Pliny  ‘ Cossanum’  or  ‘ Cassanum’  for  ‘Carissa- 
num,’ and  that  the  name  is  still  retained  by  the 
modem  town  of  Cassano,  near  which  is  a place 
called  Civita,  where  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  are 
said  to  be  still  visible.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1205;  Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  i.  p.  238).  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
cites  from  Hecataeus  a city  of  Cossa  (Kdcro-a),  as 
existing  in  the  interior  of  Oenotria,  which  may  pro- 
bably be  identical  with  the  preceding.  [E.  H.  B.] 
COSA,  a town  in  Gallia,  is  placed  in  the  Table 
on  a road  from  Tolosa  {Toulouse')  to  Divona  {Ca- 
hors).  The  distance  of  Cosa  from  Divona  is  marked 
20  Galhc  leagues  ; which  is  too  much,  if  the  place 
is  Cos  or  Coz, — as  it  seems  to  be, — on  the  river 
Aveiron^  which  flows  into  the  Tarn,  a branch  of  the 
Garonne.  [G.  L.] 

COSCI'NIA  (to  KodKlvia)  or  CO'SCINUS  (Plin. 
V.  29),  a place  in  Caria.  Strabo  (p.  650)  speaks  of 
Coscinia  and  Orthosia  as  considerable  places  (/co- 
ToiKiai),  by  which  he  means,  perhaps,  something 
less  than  towms.  In  another  passage  (p.  587)  he 
says  that  the  river  which  flows  from  Coscinia  to 
Alabanda  has  many  fords,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  that  a traveller  must  cross  it  many  times. 
We  may  probably  infer  that  Coscinia  was  higher  up 
the  stream  than  Alabanda.  Leake  says  {Asia 
Minor,  p.  234),  “if  Alabanda  was  at  Arabissar, 
Tshina,  where  Pococke  found  considerable  remains, 
may  be  the  site  of  Coscinia,  and  its  modem  name 
may  possibly  be  a corruption  of  the  ancient.”  [G.L.] 
COSE'DIA,  a place  in  Gallia,  in  the  country  of 
the  Unelli.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  on  a road 
from  Alauna  {Aleaume)  to  Condate  {Rennes).  The 
Table  gives  a route  from  Coriallum  {Cherhov/rg) 
to  Condate  through  Cosedia,  which  is  the  next  place 
to  Coriallum.  D'Anville  discusses  the  site  of  Cosedia 
without  determining  its  position,  for  there  is  great 
difficulty  about  the  distances.  Some  geographers  take 
Cosedia  to  be  La  Cousiniere  ; and  there  are  other 
guesses.  [G.  L.] 

COSETA'NI  {KocrrjTavol,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 17 ; Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Cositani,  Inscr.  ap.  Gmter,  p.  499),  a 
small  people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  along  the 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Iberus  {Ebro)  north- 
wards to  the  Laletani.  Their  territory,  called 
Cosetania  or  Cossetania,  contained  the  capital  city 
Tarraco  and  the  river  Subur.  [P.  S.] 

COSSA  (Kdcrcra  or  KSxra,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 65), 
a town  in  India,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a place 
famous  for  the  diamonds  found  there.  It  has  been 
conjectured  by  Forbiger  to  be  the  present  Cotta, 
on  the  river  ZesuL  [V.] 
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COSSAEI  (KoffaoLoi),  a warlike  tribe  inhabiting 
u mountainous  district  called  Cossaea  (Kotruata), 
on  the  borders  of  Susiana  to  the  S.,  and  of  Media 
Magna  to  the  N.  They  were  a hill  tribe,  and  were 
armed  with  bows  and  arrows.  Their  land  was 
sterile  and  unproductive,  and  they  lived  the  life  of 
robbers.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  them'as  con- 
stantly at  war  with  their  neighbours,  and  testifies  to 
their  power  when  he  says  that  they  sent  13,000 
men  to  assist  the  Elymaei  in  a war  against  the 
people  of  Babylonia  and  Susiana.  Alexander  led  his 
forces  against  them  and  subdued  them,  at  least  for  a 
time.  (Diod.  xvii.  111.)  The  Persian  kings  had 
never  been  able  to  reduce  them,  but  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  them  a tribute,  when  they  moved 
their  court  annually  from  Ecbatana  to  Babylon,  to 
pass  their  winter  at  the  latter  place.  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
524.)  In  character,  they  seem  to  have  resembled 
the  Bakhtiari  tribes,  who  now  roam  over  the  same 
mountains  which  they  formerly  occupied.  There  is 
some  variety  in  the  orthography  of  their  name  in 
ancient  authors.  Pliny  (vi.  27.s.  31)  calls  them 
Cussii,  and  in  some  places  they  are  apparently 
confounded  with  the  Cissii.  It  is  possible  that 
their  name  may  be  connected  with  the  modem 
Khuzistdn.  [V.] 

COSSINI  (KSffonvoi).  According  to  a fragment 
of  Artemidorus,  cited  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ’flrm'- 
coves').  the  Ostiones  were  a people  on  the  Western 
Ocean,  who  were  also  called  Cossini  by  Artemidoms, 
but  Ostiaei  by  Pytheas.  It  seems  probable,  that 
these  Ostiones  or  Ostiaei  are  the  Osismii  of  Caesar. 
(^B.  G.  ii.  34.)  Walckenaer,  who  is  ingenious  on 
such  obscure  names,  does  not  admit  that  these  Cos- 
sini are  the  same  as  the  Ostiaei,  but  he  assumes 
them  to  be  a neighbouring  tribe  at  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne.  There  is  a place  Coesnou  or 
Coueznou  near  Brest.  [G.  L.] 

COSSINI'TES  (Koo’trti'iTTjy),  a Thracian  river, 
flowing  probably  by  the  town  of  Consintus,  and  emp- 
tying itself  into  the  Aegean.  (Aelian,  E.A.  xv.  25; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  321.)  [L.  S.] 

COSSIO  or  COSSIUM  (Kdcraiov),  a town  of  the 
Vasates,  a people  in  Gallia  on  the  Garumna,  above 
Burdigala  {Bordeaux).  The  Vasates  of  Ptolemy 
(ii.  7),  and  the  Vocates  of  Caesar  {B.  G.  iii.  27),  an 
Aquitanian  people,  seem  to  be  the  same.  They  are 
also  perhaps  the  Basabocates  of  Pliny  (iv.  19), 
unless  the  name  indicates  two  conterminous  peoples. 
The  latter  part  of  Pliny’s  name  is  clearly  Vocates, 
and  the  former  part  (Basa)  happens  to  be  the  mo- 
dern name  of  Cossio,  which  is  Bazas,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde.  The  diocese  of  Bazas  probably 
corresponds  to  the  territory  of  the  Vasates.  Walcke- 
naer {Geogr.  <fc.,  vol.  i.  p.  302)  conjectures,  that  as 
the  Garonne  cuts  this  diocese  into  two  parts,  the 
southern  part  was  the  country  of  the  Vasates,  and 
the  northern  part  between  the  Garonne  and  the  Dor- 
dogne was  the  country  of  the  Vocates. 

In  the  Antonine  Itin.,  Cossio,  named  “ Civitas 
Vasatas,”  is  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to  Nar- 
honne,  and  37^  M.  P.  from  Bordeaux.  The  name 
Vasates  occurs  in  Ausonius  {Id.  ii.  4),  who  says  that 
his  family  was  from  this  place,  though  settled  at 
Burdigala.  In  another  passage  {Parent,  xxiv.  8), 
he  speaks  of  “ Cossio  Vasatum.”  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xv.  11)  has  the  name  Vasatae.  Bazas  is 
in  a dry  sandy  country.  There  is  a description  of  the 
place  by  Sidonius  Apoll.  (Lib.  viii.  Ep.l2).  [G.L.] 

COSSOANUS  (Koirtrdai/os,  Arrian.  Indie.  4), 
one  of  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Ganges,  re- 
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corded  by  Arrian.  It  is  probably  the  same  as  that 
which  Pliny  (vi.  18.  s.  22)  calls  Cossoagus.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  it  is  the  same  as  that  now 
called  Cosi  or  Cosa.  [V.] 

COSSURA,  COSSYRA,  or  COSYRA  (Kdu- 
(Tovpa,  Strab. ; Kdaervpa,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 37 ; K6av- 
pos,  Scyl.  p.  50.  § 110:  Eth.  Cossurensis : Pan- 
tellaria),  a small  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
about  half  way  between  Sicily  and  the  coast  of 
Africa.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  123  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Mel. 
ii.  7.  § 18.)  Scylax,  the  earliest  author  by  whom 
it  is  mentioned,  says  it  was  one  day’s  voyage  from 
the  Hermaean  Promontory  in  Africa.  Strabo  reckons 
it  about  88  miles  from  Lilybaeum,  and  the  same 
distance  from  Clypea,  on  the  coast  of  Africa  (vi. 
p.  277)  : but  in  another  passage  (xvii.  p.  834)  he 
describes  it  as  directly  opposite  to  Selinus  on  the 
coast  of  Sicily,  and  distant  from  thence  about  600 
stadia,  which  is  almost  exactly  correct.  Its  real 
distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  Africa  does  not, 
however,  exceed  38  geog.  miles.  The  distances 
given  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  517)  are  alto- 
gether erroneous.  Strabo  adds  that  it  contained  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  and  was  150  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference, — but  this  is  much  below  the  truth : 
according  to  Capt.  Smyth  it  is  about  30  miles  in 
circuit.  Ovid  speaks  of  it  as  a barren  island,  and 
contrasts  it  with  its  more  fertile  neighbour  Melita 
{Fast.  iii.  567),  and  Silius  Italicus  calls  it  “parva 
Cossyra”  (xiv.  272).  It  naturally  fell  in  early 
times  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians  : from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Roman  consuls  M.  Ae- 
milius  and  Ser.  Fulvius  in  the  First  Punic  War,  a 
conquest  which  (strangely  enough)  was  thought 
worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  triumphal  Fasti 
though  the  Carthaginians  recovered  possession  of 
it  the  next  year.  (Zonar.  viii.  14 ; Fast.  Capit.)  ' 
The  island  of  Pantellaria  is  in  modem  times  a 
dependency  of  Sicily,  and  contains  about  5000  in- 
habitants : it  is  wholly  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is 
tolerably  fertile,  especially  in  fruit  and  vines. 
(Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.J 


COSTOBO'CI  {Koia-To6a>Koi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 21 ; 
Ko(Trov€cl}Koi,  Dion  Cass.  Ixxi.  12  ; CostoBocci, 
Plin.  vi.  7;  Costobocae,  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 42; 
Costoboci,  Capitolin.  M.  Antonin,  c.  22),  a people  of 
Dacia,  probably  belonging  to  the  Wendish  stock 
(Schafiirik,  Slavische  Alterthum,  vol.  i.  p.  122). 
Their  position  has  been  sought  in  the  district  of 
TscTiernigow.  [E.  B.  J.j 

COTES  PROM.  [Ampelusia.] 

COTHON.  [Carthago.J 
COTIAEUM  (KoTideiov:  Eth.  Koria^vs:  Ku- 
tahiyah).  The  name  is  written  Cotyaeum  (Ko- 
TvdeLOv)  in  the  text  of  Strabo  (p.  576),  but  the 
epigraph  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be  always  Koriaeuv, 
It  was  on  the  Roman  road  from  Dorylaeum  {Eski- 
Shekr)  to  Philadelphia  ( A ZZa^-iSAeAr),  and  in  Phry- 
gia Epictetus,  according  to  Strabo.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32).  Kutahiyah  is  a considerable 
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town,  on  a river  which  some  geographers  take  to  be 
the  Tbymbrius.  Cotiaeum  was  the  birthplace  of 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Asclepiades,  a very  learned 
grammarian.  There  are  no  remains  of  importance 
at  Kutahiyah.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  misvrritten 
Cocleo.  [G.  L.] 

CO'TINAE  (at  Kwrivai),  a town  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  famous  for  its  mines  of  copper  mixt  with 
gold,  lay  somewhere  in  the  range  of  mountains  which 
border  the  valley  of  the  Baetis  on  the  N.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  142.)  There  seems  no  suflScient  ground  for  the 
conjecture  of  Vossius  (ad  Mel.  iii.  1),  identifying  it 
with  Oleastrum.  [P.  S.] 

COTINUSSA.  [Gades.] 

COTTABANI  (KaTraSijvoi),  a people  of  Arabia, 
to  the  east  of  the  Omanitae,  the  modem  Oman,  ex- 
tending to  the  mountains  of  the  Asabi,  at  the  entrance 
to  the  Persian  gulf.  (Ptol.  vi.  7.)  They  are  re- 
ferred by  Forster  to  the  Beni-Kahtan,  or  Joctanite 
family  of  Arabs,  the  classical  name  being  merely  an 
inversion  of  their  well-known  native  appellation. 
(Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  Ixxvi.,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.)  [G.  W.] 

COTTAEOBRFGA.  [Vettones.] 

COTTIAE  ALPES.  [Alpes,  p.  107.] 
COTTIARA  (KoTTictpa,  Ptol.  \di.  1.  § 9),  the 
chief  city,  according  to  Ptolemy,  of  the  Aei,  a tribe 
who  occupied  the  lower  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
Hindostan.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  which 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  26)  under  the  names  of 
Cottona  or  Cottonara,  and  from  which  the  best 
pepper  was  obtained,  according  to  the  author  of  the 
Periplus  (p.  32).  It  has  been  supposed  by  some 
to  be  represented  now  by  Cochin,  Calicat,  or  Tra~ 
vancore-,  on  the  whole,  Cochin  is  probably  the 
most  likely.  [V.] 

COTTIARIS  (Ptol.  vii.  3.  § 3;  Marcian.  p. 30), 
a river  of  China,  at  the  southern  end  of  that  empire, 
on  the  banks  of  which  lived,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  Aethiopian  Icthyophagi.  It  is  difficult  to  de- 
termine to  what  river  this  name  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred ; hence  Mannert  has  conjectured  that  it  is  a 
river  of  Borneo,  and  Forbiger  that  it  is  the*5i  Kiang, 
the  river  of  Canton,  which,  agreeably  with  this  view, 
he  imagines  to  be  the  same  as  the  Cattigara  of 
Ptolemy.  This  seems  the  best  suggestion.  [V.] 
COTTONA.  [COTTIARA.] 

COTYLAEUM  (KoruAatov),  a mountain  in 
Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  which  Tamynae  was  situated. 
(Aeschin.  in  Ctesiph.  p.  480;  Steph.  B.  s.v.') 
COTY'LIUS.  [Phigalea.] 

COTYLUS.  [Ida.] 

COTYO'RA  (ra  Korvoopa : Eth.  KoTvwp'iTrjs, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  and  COTYORUM  (Plin.  vi.  4),  in 
Pontus.  According  to  Xenophon  (Anab.  v.  5.  § 4), 
i colony  of  Sinope,  which  furnished  supplies  for  the 
Ten  Thousand  in  their  retreat.  It  was  in  the 
country  of  the  Tibareni.  The  place  was  on  the  coast, 
and  on  a bay  called  after  the  town.  Strabo  (p.  548), 
where  the  name  is  written  in  a comipt  form,  speaks 
-jf  it  as  a small  place;  and  Arrian  as  a village, — 
which  was  owing  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Phar- 
•aacia  being  supplied  with  part  of  its  population 
Tom  it.  The  Maritime  Itins.  on  this  coast  make 
.he  distance  from  Cotyora  to  the  river  Melanthius 
50  stadia.  Hamilton  (Researches,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  267) 
•;ays : “ Cotyora  perhaps  stood  on  the  site  of  Ordou, 
where  some  remains  of  an  ancient  port  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock  are  still  visible.”  But  he  remarks  that 
some  Avriters  suppose  that  Cotyora  was  on  the  modem 
bay  of  Pershembah,  ‘‘  which  is  certainly  more  shel- 
tered than  Ordou,  and  its  distance  from  the  river 
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Melanthius  agrees  better  with  the  60  stadia  of 
Arrian  and  the  anonymous  Periplus,  than  the  site  of 
Ordou."  [G.  L.] 

COTYRTA  (KoTvpra:  Eth.  Korupraios'),  a town 
in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  near  the  promontory  Malea, 
which  was  garrisoned  by  the  Lacedaemonians,  along 
with  Aphrodisias,  in  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in  order 
to  protect  this  part  of  the  coast  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Athenians,  who  had  established  themselves  at 
Cythera.  (Thuc.  iv.  56;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

CRAGUS  (Kpdyos : Eth.  Kpdyios),  a moun- 
tainous tract  in  Lycia.  Strabo  (p.  665),  whose  de- 
scription proceeds  from  west  to  east,  after  the  pro- 
montory Telmissus,  mentions  Anticragus,  on  which 
is  Carmylessus  [Carmylessus]  , and  then  Cragus, 
which  has  eight  summits  (or  he  may  mean  capes), 
and  a city  of  the  same  name.  Pinara,  in  the  in- 
terior, was  at  the  base  of  Cragus.  There  are  coins 
of  the  town  Cragus  of  the  Roman  imperial  period, 
with  the  epigraph  Avkioov  Kp.  or  Kpa.  or  Kpay. 
The  range  of  Anticragus  and  Cragus  is  represented 
in  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  (Lycia,  vol.  ii)  as 
running  south  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Telmissus, 
and  forming  the  western  boundary  of  the  lower  basin 
of  the  river  Xanthus.  The  southern  part  is  Cragus. 
The  direction  of  the  range  shows  that  it  must  abut 
on  the  sea  in  bold  headlands.  In  Beaufort’s  map  of 
the  coast  of  Karamania,  the  Anticragus  is  marked 
6000  feet  high.  Beaufort’s  examination  of  this  coast 
began  at  “ Yedy-Booroon,  which  means  the  Seven- 
Capes,  a knot  of  high  and  rugged  mountains  that 
appear  to  have  been  the  ancient  Mount  Cragus  of 
Lycia.”  (Karamania,  p.  1.)  The  ruins  of  Pinara 
are  where  Strabo  describes  them,  on  the  east  side  of 
this  range,  about  half  way  between  Telmissus  and 
the  termination  of  the  range  on  the  south  coast. 
There  is  a “ pass  leading  between  the  summits  of 
Cragus  and  Anticragus.  Between  the  two  chief 
peaks  is  a plain  4000  feet  above  the  sea;  and  above 
it  rises  the  highest  peak  of  Cragus,  more  than  2500 
feet  above  this  elevated  plain.  The  first  half  of  the 
ascent  from  the  plain  is  through  a thick  forest,  and 
the  remainder  over  bare  rock.  From  the  summit 
there  is  a view  of  the  whole  plain  of  Xanthus,  and 
of  the  gorges  of  the  Massicytus,  which  lies  east  of 
it.  The  side  towards  the  sea  is  so  steep,  that  from 
this  lofty  summit  the  waves  are  seen  breaking  white 
against  the  base  of  this  precipitous  mountain  mass.* 
(Spratt’s  and  Forbes’s  Lycia,  vol.  ii.  p.  301.)  It 
appears  that  Strabo  is  right  when  he  describes  a 
valley  or  depression  as  separating  Anticragus  and 
Cragus;  and  the  highest  part,  which  towers  above 
the  sea  at  the  Seven  Capes,  seems  to  be  the  eight 
summits  that  Strabo  speaks  of.  There  was  a pro- 
montory Cragus,  according  to  Scylax  and  Pliny  (v. 
27),  which  must  be  the  Seven  Capes.  The  Hiera 
Acra  of  the  Stadiasmus  seems  also  to  be  the  Seven 
Capes.  The  position  of  the  Cragus  between  Xanthus 
and  Telmissus  is  mentioned  by  Mela  (i.  15),  and  he 
also  probably  means  the  bame  striking  part  of  the 
range.  It  is  observed,  that  “ there  is  not  in  all 
Europe  a wilder  or  grander  scene  than  this  pass 
through  the  Seven  Capes  of  Cragus.”  (Spratt  and 
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Forbes,  vol,  i.  p.  23.)  The  rocks  and  forests  of 
Cragus  were  embellished  by  poetic  fictions  as  the 
occasional  residence  of  Diana.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  21.) 
Here,  according  to  the  authority  quoted  by  Stepha- 
nus  (s.  V.  Kpdyos'),  were  the  so-called  dyp'iuv 

&PTpa.  The  site  of  the  city  Cragus  has  not  been 
determined.  Leake  (^Geog.  Jowrnal,  vol.  xii.  p.  164) 
conjectures  that  Cragus  may  be  the  same  city  as 
Sidyma,  a place  that  is  first  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
[SlUYMA.] 

There  was  a Cragus  on  the  Cilician  coast.  See 
Antiocheia,  p.  146.  [G.  L.] 

CRAMBU'SA  (Kpd,u€ov<ray  Eih.  Kpa/xSovaios, 
Kpa/j.Sova-alos').  1.  A small  island  off  the  south- 
east coast  of  Lycia,  which  Strabo  (p.  666)  places 
between  the  Sacred  Promontory  and  Olbia.  It  is 
NE.  of  the  Insulae  Chelidoniae,  and  is  easily  identi- 
fied by  its  modem  name  Ch'ambotisa.  It  is  a 
sharp  and  barren  ridge  of  rock,  and  yet  a small 
stream  of  excellent  water  bursts  out  on  the  eastern 
side.  As  it  does  not  seem  possible  that  such  a 
rock  can  contain  a suflicient  quantity  of  rain  to 
supply  the  spring,  it  is  conjectured  that  the  water 
comes  from  the  mountains  on  the  mainland,  and  it 
must  therefore  pass  under  the  sea,  which  is  170  feet 
deep  between  the  island  and  the  land.  (Beaufort, 
Karamania,  p.  39.)  The  Stadiasmus  makes  the 
distance  between  Phaselis  and  Crambusa  to  be  100 
stadia,  but  it  is  more.  Leake  and  others  take  it  to 
be  the  Dionysia  of  Scylax  (p.  39)  and  of  Pliny  (v. 
31);  but  Pliny  mentions  Crambussa,  and  though 
his  text  is  confused  by  a number  of  names  heaped 
together,  he  seems  to  mean  the  island  of  which  we 
are  speaking.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  Crambusa 
as  an  island  adjacent  to  Pamphylia;  but  this  does 
not  agree  with  the  position  of  the  Crambusa  of  Lycia. 

2.  The  Stadiasmus  mentions  a Crambusa  on  the 
Cilician  coast.  The  description  of  the  Stadiasmus 
proceeds  from  east  to  west.  The  text  seems  to  mean 
as  follows : “ from  Crauni  to  the  Pisurgia,  having  on 
the  left  the  Crambusa,  45  stadia.”  The  next  place 
to  the  west  is  Berenice,  50  stadia.  [Berenice.] 
Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  210)  describes  two  small 
islands  east  of  Celenderis,  named  Papadoula;  and 
it  has  been  conjectured  that  these  may  represent  the 
Crambusa  of  the  Stadiasmus.  But  this  is  only  a 
guess. 

3.  Strabo  (p.  670)  mentions  another  Crambusa 
on  the  Cilician  coast.  [Corycus.]  [G.  L.] 

CRANAE  (Kpavdy)'),  an  island  in  the  Laconian 
gulf,  opposite  Gytheium,  whither  Paris  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta.  This  little  island,  now  called 
Marathonisi,  is  described  by  a modern  traveller  as 
“ low  and  flat,  and  at  the  distance  of  only  100 
yards  from  the  shore.  The  ruined  foundation  of  a 
temple  supports  at  present  a Greek  chapel.”  (Horn. 
Jl.  iii.  442 ; Pans.  iii.  22.  § 1 ; Walpole’s  Memoirs, 
vol.  i.  p.  58.) 

CRANAOS.  [Antiocheia,  No.  5,  p.  146.] 

CRANEIA.  [Ambracia,  p.  121,  a.] 

CRANEION.  [CoRiNTHus,  p.  680,  a.] 

CRA'NII  (KpduLOL),  a town  of  Cephallenia,  si- 
tuated at  the  hea/l  of  a bay  on  the  western  coast. 
In  B.  c.  431  it  joined  the  Athenian  alliance,  together 
with  the  other  Cephallenian  towns  (Thuc.  ii.  30); 
in  consequence  of  which  the  Corinthians  made  a 
descent  upon  the  territory  of  Cranii,  but  were  re- 
pulsed with  loss.  (Thuc.  ii.  33.)  In  b.  c.  421  the 
Athenians  settled  at  Cranii  the  Messenians  who  were 
withdrawn  from  Pylos  on  the  surrender  of  that  for- 
tress to  the  Lacedaemonians.  (Thuc.  v.  35.)  Cranii 
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surrendered  to  the  Romans  without  resistance  in 
b.  c.  189.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  28.)  It  is  mentioned  both 
by  Strabo  (x.  p.  455)  and  Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  19). 

The  ruins  of  Cranii  are  near  the  modern  town  of 
Argostoli.  Leake  remarks  that  “ the  walls  of  Cranii 
are  among  the  best  extant  specimens  of  the  military 
architecture  of  the  Greeks,  and  a curious  example 
of  their  attention  to  strength  of  position  in  preference 
to  other  conveniences ; for  nothing  can  be  more 
rugged  or  forbidding  than  the  greater  part  of  the 
site.  The  enclosure,  which  was  of  a quadrilateral 
form,  and  little,  if  at  all,  less  than  three  miles  in 
circumference,  followed  the  crests  of  several  rocky 
summits,  surrounding  an  elevated  hollow  which  falls 
to  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  gulf  of  Ar~ 
gostoli'*  The  walls  may  be  traced  in  nearly  their 
whole  circumference.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  61,  seq.) 
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CRANON  or  CRANNON  (Kpavdv,  KpavvcSv; 
the  name  is  written  indifferently  with  the  single  and 
double  V in  inscriptions  and  coins,  as  well  as  in 
ancient  authors:  Eth.  Kpavuvios'),  a town  of  Pe- 
lasgiotis,  in  Thessaly,  situated  S.W.  of  Larissa,  and 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Gyrton,  accord- 
ing to  Strabo  (vii.  p.  330,  frag.  14).  Its  most  an- 
cient name  is  said  to  have  been  Ephyra ; and  Homer, 
in  his  account  of  the  wars  of  the  Ephyri  and 
Phlegyae,  is  supposed  by  the  ancient  commentators 
to  have  meant  the  people  afterwards  called  Cranno- 
nians  and  Gyrtonians  respectively.  {II.  xiii.  301 ; 
Strab.  1.  c.  ix.  p.  442  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kpavvdv'). 
Pindar  likewise  speaks  of  the  Crannonii  under  the 
name  of  Ephyraei  {Pyth.  x.  85).  Crannon  was 
the  residence  of  the  wealthy  and  powerful  family  of 
the  Scopadae,  whose  numerous  flocks  and  herds 
grazed  in  the  fertile  plain  surrounding  the  city. 
(Theocr.  xvi.  36.)  Diactorides,  one  of  the  Scopadae 
of  Crannon,  was  a suitor  for  the  hand  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon.  (Herod,  vi.  127.)  Si- 
monides resided  some  time  at  Crannon,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Scopadae;  and  there  was  a cele- 
brated story  current  in  antiquity  respecting  the 
mode  in  which  the  Dioscuri  preserved  the  poet’s  life 
when  the  Scopadae  were  crushed  by  the  falling  in  of 
the  roof  of  a building.  (Cic.  de  Oral.  ii.  86 : the 
story  is  related  in  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii.  p.  834.) 

In  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
431)  the  Crannonians,  together  with  some  of  the 
other  Thessalians,  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  ii.  22.)  In  b.c.  394  they 
are  mentioned  as  allies  of  the  Boeotians,  who  mo- 
lested Agesilaus  in  his  march  through  Thessaly  on 
his  return  from  Asia.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  3.  § 3.)  In 
B.c.  191  Crannon  was  taken  by  Antiochus.  (Liv. 
xxxvi.  10.)  It  is  mentioned  again  in  the  war  with 
Perseus.  (Liv.  xlii.  65.)  Catullus  (Ixiv.  35)  speaks 
of  it  as  a declining  place  in  his  time : — 

“Deseritur  Scyros:  linquunt  Phthiotica  Tempe, 
Cranonisque  domos,  ac  moenia  Larissaea.” 

Its  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  8.  § 15).  Its  site  has 
been  fixed  by  Leake  at  some  ruins  called  Paled  La- 
rissa, situated  half  an  hour  from  Hadjildr,  which  is 
distant  2 hours  and  27  minutes  from  Larissa.  At 
Pdlea  Larissa  Leake  found  an  ancient  inscription 
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containing  the  name  of  Crannon.  The  name  of  the 
ruins  shows  that  they  were  once  more  considerable 
than  they  are  at  present;  but  even  now  “ some 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  town,  or  more  pro- 
bably of  the  citadel,  may  be  traced  along  the  edge 
of  a quadrangular  height  called  Paleokastro,  which 
is  nearly  a mile  in  circumference,  and  towards  the 
upper  part  of  which  are  some  vestiges  of  a transverse 
wall,  forming  a double  inclosure.  This  height,  and 
all  the  fields  around,  are  covered  with  pottery;  and 
on  the  side  of  the  height,  or  on  the  rise  of  the  hills 
behind  it,  are  eight  or  nine  small  tumuli.”  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  363,  seq.) 

CRATAEIS  (Kparaus'),  a small  river  of  Brut- 
tium,  flowing  near  the  Scyllaean  promontory.  It 
derived  its  name  from  a nymph  Crataeis,  who,  ac- 
cording to  Homer,  was  the  mother  of  Scylla.  (Horn. 
Od.  xii.  124;  Ovid,  Met.  xiii.  749.)  The  river, 
which  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  10),  and 
Solinus  (2.  § 22),  was  probably  a small  stream  which 
falls  into  the  sea  about  3 miles  E.  of  Scilla,  and  is 
called  the  Fiume  di  Solano,  from  a village  of  that 
name,  or  Fiume  dei  Pesci.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p. 
74.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRATEIA  (Kpareta),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (v. 
1)  in  the  interior  of  Bithynia,  and  he  gives  it  also 
the  name  Flaviopolis,  which  clearly  dates  from  the 
imperial  period,  and  probably  the  time  of  Vespasian. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  between  Claudiopolis 
and  Ancyra  of  Galatia,  and  24  M.  P.  from  Claudio- 
polis. An  autonomous  coin  with  the  epigraph  Kpr) 
is  attributed  to  this  place ; and  there  are  coins  of  the 
imperial  period,  from  Antoninus  Pius  to  Gallienus. 
It  became  an  episcopal  see.  There  is  nothing  to 
determine  the  position  of  Crateia,  and  it  is  placed  in 
the  maps  purely  at  hazard.  [G.  L.] 

CRATEIAE  (K/jareioi' : Krato),  some  small 
islands  lying  ofi"  the  coast  of  Libuniia  in  Illyricum. 
(Scylax,  p.  8;  Plin.  iii.  26.  s.  30.) 

CRATER  (o  Kpar^p)  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Greeks,  according  to  Strabo  (v.  p.  242),  to  the 
beautiful  gulf  now  known  as  the  Bay  of  Naples,  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  natural  features  on  the  coast 
of  Italy.  It  was  called  by  Eratosthenes  the  Cu- 
MAE.\N  Gulf  (6  Ku/xaios  k6\itos,  ap.  Strab.  i.  p. 
22,  23');  Appian  terms  it  the  Gulf  above  Cumae 
(6  k6\7tos  6 vtrep  Kvixps,  B.  (7.  v.  81)  ; it  appears 
to  have  oeen  generally  known  to  Roman  writers  as 
the  Gulf  of  Puteoli.  (Slxus  Puteolanus,  Plin. 
iii.  6.  s.  12;  Melaii.  4;  Suet.  98.)  Its  boun- 
daries and  natural  characters  have  been  already  de- 
sciibed  under  the  article  Cajmpaxia.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CRATHIS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CRATHIS  (Kpadis),  one  of  the  most  considerable 
rivers  of  Bmttium,  which  in  the  northern  part  of  its 
course  forms  the  boundary  between  that  province 
and  Lucania.  It  rises  in  the  central  mountain 
group  of  Bruttium.  (the  Sila),  a few  miles  S.  of 
Consentia,  flows  below  the  walls  of  that  town,  where 
it  is  joined  by  the  smaller  stream  of  the  Basentus  or 
Busentus  {Busento),  and  has  a course  nearly  due 
N.  through  the  centre  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  tiU 
it  approaches  the  confines  of  Lucania,  when  it  turns 
abruptly  to  the  E.  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Taren- 
tum,  immediately  to  the  S.  of  the  ancient  site  of 
Thurii.  At  the  present  day  it  receives,  at  a dis- 
tance of  above  three  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  waters 
of  the  river  Sybaris  (now  called  the  Coscile'),  which 
in  ancient  times  pursued  their  own  course  to  the  sea. 
[Sybaris.]  Fromits  close  proximity  to  the  celebrated 
city  of  Sybaris  the  Crathis  is  noticed  by  many  an- 
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cient  writers.  (Lycophr.  A/ex.  919  ; Theocr.  v.  16.) 
Euripides  sings  its  praises,  and  alludes  to  the  pecu- 
liar golden-red  tinge  it  was  supposed  to  impart  to 
the  hair,  a fact  which  is  also  noticed  by  Ovid  and 
other  writers.  (Eur.  Troad.  228  ; OviL  Met.  xv. 
315  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  263  ; Plin.  xxxi.  2.  s.  10;  Vib. 
Seq.  p.  9;  Timaeus  ap.  Antig,  Caryst.  149.)  The 
plains  through  which  the  Crathis  flows  in  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  were  noticed  in  ancient  times  for 
their  fertility:  they  are  now  become  marshy  and 
unhealthy.  Like  all  streams  which  descend  from  a 
mountainous  region,  and  afterwards  flow  through  a 
flat  alluvial  tract,  the  river  was  subject  to  violent 
inundations  and  sudden  changes  of  its  course:  dur- 
ing the  flourishing  days  of  Sybaris  it  was  doubtless 
restrained  by  dams  and  artificial  embankments;  and 
hence  when  the  citizens  of  Crotona.  after  their  great 
victory  over  the  Sybarites  in  b.c.  510,  determined  to 
annihilate  the  rival  city,  they  broke  down  the  banks 
of  the  Crathis,  and  turned  its  waters  on  to  the  site 
of  Sybaris.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  263.)  Hence  Herodotus 
incidentally  notices  the  dry  bed  of  the  Crathis  (v. 
45),  which  was  evidently  its  ancient  channel.  The 
same  author  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Italian  river 
was  named  by  the  Achaeans  who  founded  Sybaris, 
after  the  less  celebrated  stream  of  the  same  name  in 
their  native  country.  (Herod,  i.  145  ; Strab.  viii. 

р.  386.)  [E.H.B.] 

CRAUGA'LLIUM  (Kpavyd?Niov),  a town  of 

Phocis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cirrha,  whose  in- 
habitants are  said  to  have  joined  the  Cirrhaeans  in 
maltreating  the  pilgrims  who  came  to  consult  the 
oracle  at  Delphi.  It  was  destroyed  along  with 
Ciirha  at  the  end  of  the  First  Sacred  War,  and  its 
name  does  not  occur  again.  [Crissa.]  The  name 
of  the  people  is  variously  written  Craugallidae, 
Crauallidae,  and  Acragallidae.  Leake  conjectures 
that  Xeropigadho  is  the  site  of  this  town.  (Aeschin. 

с.  Ctesiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph.;  Harpocrat.  s.  v.  K^au- 
aWidat;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  587.) 

CRAUNI  (KpaOroi),  a promontory  on  the  Cilician 
coast,  mentioned  in  the  Stadiasmus ; “ from  the 
Melas  river  to  the  point  Crauni,  40  stadia.”  [Cram- 
busa.  No.  2.]  Leake  observes  (Asia  Minor,  p. 
206),  “ The  river  which  joins  the  sea  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay  of  Papadula,  being  the  largest  stream  on 
the  part  of  the  coast  under  consideration,  seems  to  be 
the  Melas  of  the  Stadiasmus ; and  the  cape  which  lies 
midway  between  that  stream  and  Celenderis  may  pos- 
sibly be  the  Crauni  of  the  same  authority.”  [G.L.] 

CREMASTE  (KfiegaoT-fi),  a place  mentioned  by 
Xenophon  (Hell.  iv.  8.  § 37).  He  speaks  of  the 
plain  near  Cremaste,  “ where  there  are  the  gold 
mines  of  the  Abydeni.”  If  Cremaste  was  a village, 
it  w'as  probably  on  a hill  above  the  plain.  As  Strabo 
speaks  of  gold  mines  at  Astyra  [Astyra],  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  Astyra  and  Cremaste  are  either 
the  same  place,  or  two  adjacent  places.  Gold  minea 
belonging  to  Lampsacus  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(xxxvii.  11)  and  by  Polyaenus  (ii.  l..§  26);  and 
they  may  be  the  same  as  those  of  Cremaste,  if  we 
suppose  Cremaste  to  be  between  Abydus  and 
Lampsacus.  [G.  L.] 

CRE'MERA  (Kpepepa'),  a small  river  of  Etruria, 
flowing  into  the  Tiber  a few  miles  above  Rome.  It 
is  celebrated  for  the  memorable  defeat  of  the  300 
Fabii,  who  established  on  its  banks  a fortified  post, 
from  whence  they  carried  on  hostilities  against  the 
Veientes,  and  laid  waste  their  territory,  until  they 
were  at  length  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade,  and  all 
put  to  the  sword,  b.c.  477.  (Liv.  ii.  49,  50;  Dionys. 
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ix.  15,  18 — 22  ; Diod.  xi.  53  ; Ovid.  Fast.  ii.  193 
— 242  ; Flor.  i.  12  ; Gell.  xvii.  21.  § 13.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (vi.  1)  this  disaster  occurred  on  the 
same  day  of  the  year  (the  16th  of  July),  which  was 
aftenvards  marked  by  the  still  more  calamitous  de- 
feat on  the  Allia.  No  other  mention  of  it  occurs  in 
history,  nor  is  its  name  found  in  any  of  the  geo- 
graphers : it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  but  an 
inconsiderable  stream.  Cluverius  was  the  first  to 
identify  it  with  a small  river  called  the  Fosso  di 
Valca  or  Vatca,  which  has  its  source  in  the  crater- 
formed  basin  of  Baccano,  flows  by  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Veii,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  immediately 
opposite  to  Castel  Giubileo  (the  site  of  Fidenae), 
about  6 miles  from  Rome.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  536.) 
But  though  the  authority  of  Cluverius  has  been  fol- 
lowed on  this  point  (apparently  without  investigation) 
by  all  subsequent  topographers  (Gell,  Nibby,  West- 
phal,  &c.),  the  arguments  which  led  him  to  fix  upon 
this  stream  as  the  Cremera  are  based  upon  his  er  • 
roneous  views  as  to  the  position  of  Veii;  and  the  site 
of  that  city  being  now  fixed  with  certainty  near 
Isola  Farnese^  it  is  difficult  to  admit  any  longer 
that  the  Fosso  di  Valca  can  be  the  ancient  Cremera. 
Dionysius  speaks  of  that  river  (ix.  15)  as  not  far 
distant  from  the  city  of  Veii — an  expression  which 
could  hardly  apply  to  a stream  that  flowed  imme- 
diately below  its  walls : and  a still  stronger  objection 
is  that  the  stream  in  question  could  scarcely  be  said 
to  lie  between  the  Veientes  and  Rome,  so  as  to  inter- 
cept the  forays  of  the  former  people.  It  is  certain 
that  the  little  brook  now  called  Acqua  Traversa, 
which  crosses  the  Flaminian  Way  and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  almost  3 miles  nearer  Rome,  w'ould  correspond 
far  better  with  the  position  requisite  for  such  a 
post  as  that  of  the  Fabil:  and  though  a very 
trifling  stream,  its  banks  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Valca,  are  in  many  places  lofty  and  precipitous, 
and  would  afford  an  advantageous  site  for  their 
fortress.  Ovid  indeed  speaks  of  the  Cremera  as  a 
violent  torrent  {Cremeram  rapacern),  but  adds  that 
this  was  when  it  was  swollen  by  winter  rains.  At 
any  other  time  indeed  such  an  expression  would  be 
equally  inapplicable  to  both  streams : the  Fosso  di 
Valca  being  itself  but  a small  and  sluggish  brook, 
though  flowing  through  a deep  valley  with  lofty 
banks.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  known 
as  the  Fosso  di  Formello. 

The  castle  of  the  Fabii,  to  which  both  Livy 
and  Dionysius  give  the  name  of  Cremera,  was  evi- 
dently a mere  fortified  post  which  was  destroyed 
by  the  Veientines:  and  it  is  idle  to  attempt  its 
identification,  as  has  been  done  by  some  Italian 
antiquaries.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREMNA  (J]  Kpiifxva  or  Kpcfira),  a place  in  Pi- 
sidia,  and,  as  its  name  imports,  a strong  post  on  an 
eminence.  It  was  taken  by  the  Galatian  king 
Amyntas,  a contemporary  of  Strabo  (p.  569).  It 
became  a Roman  colony,  as  Strabo  says ; and  there 
are  imperial  coins  with  the  epigraph  Col.  Ivl.  Avg. 
Cremna.  The  passage  of  Strabo  about  Cremna 
has  caused  great  difficulty.  He  says  that  Amyntas 
did  not  take  Sandalium,  which  is  situated  between 
Cremna  and  Sagalassus.  Strabo  adds,  “ Sagalassus 
is  distant  from  Apameia  a day’s  journey,  having  a 
descent  of  about  30  stadia  from  the  fort  (toC  dpv- 
paros),  and  they  call  it  also  Selgessus.”  Cramer 
(^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  299)  supposes  Strabo  to 
mean  that  “ at  the  distance  of  30  stadia  from  Saga- 
lassus, in  a northerly  direction,  was  the  important 
fortress  of  Cremna;”  on  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
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some  readers  to  observe,  that  where  a Greek  text 
presents  a difficulty,  Cramer  is  often  wrong  in  ex- 
plaining it.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  here.  The 
French  translation  of  Strabo  makes  a like  mistake; 
and  Groskurd  the  same,  for  he  translates  it  “ hat 
fast  dreissig  stadien  hinabsteigung  von  jener  veste,” 
by  which  it  appears  that  he  means  Cremna.  Arun- 
dell  (Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  81)  properly  remarks 
that,  if  there  were  only  30  stadia  between  Cremna 
and  Sagalassus,  “ it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  San- 
dalium should  be  between  them.”  It  is  not  con- 
ceivable at  all ; and  Strabo’s  text,  whatever  fault 
there  may  be  in  it,  clearly  places  Cremna  at  some 
distance  from  Sagalassus,  and  “ the  fort  ” is  not 
Cremna.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  passage  of 
Strabo  from  which  we  can  determine  the  distance 
between  Sagalassus  and  Cremna,  nor  their  relative 
position.  Ptolemy  (v.  5)  mentions  the  Cremna  Co- 
lonia,  and  according  to  him  it  is  in  the  same  longi- 
tude as  Sagalassus.  Arundell  found  a place  called 
Germe  fifteen  miles  SSE.  of  the  village  of  Allahsun, 
which  is  near  the  ruins  of  Sagalassus.  Thei-e  is  a 
view  of  Germe  in  Arundell’s  work.  It  is  a striking 
position,  “ a terrific  precipice  on  three  sides.”  The 
ruins  are  described  by  Arundell.  There  are  the 
remains  of  a theatre,  of  temples,  of  a colonnade,  and 
of  what  is  supposed  to  be  a triumphal  arch.  Most 
of  the  buildings  seemed  to  be  of  the  Roman  period. 

There  is  a story  in  Zosimus  (i.  69)  of  an  Isaurian 
robber,  named  Lydius,  who  seized  Cremna,  a city  of 
Lycia,  as  he  calls  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he 
means  the  same  place  which  Strabo  does.  [G.  L.] 
CREMNI  (Kpriixuai),  a town  of  European  Sar- 
matia,  W.  of  the  promontory  Agarum,  and  called  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  20,  110)  a factory  of  the  free 
Scythians  on  the  W.  of  the  Palus  Maeotis.  Man- 
nert  (vol.  iv.  p.  114;  comp.  Ritter,  Vorhalle,  p.  156) 
places  it  in  the  neighbom-hood  of  Taganrog.  By 
others  it  has  been  sought  for  at  Stari-Krim  near 
Mariupol.  (Reichardt,  Klein.  Geogr.  Schrift.  p. 
285;  comp.  Eichwald,  Alte  Geoqr.  d.  Gasp.  Meer, 
p.  309.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMNISCI  (KppfjLvloKoi,  Anon.  Peripl.  Pont. 
Eux.  p.  10;  Cremniscos,  Plin.  iv.  26),  a town  on 
the  Euxine,  which  Artemidorus,  the  geographer, 
placed  at  480  stadia  from  the  river  Tyras.  For- 
biger  (vol.  iii.  p.  1129)  places  it  near  the  lake 
Burmasaha,  or  near  Islama.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CREMO'NA  (Kpegwup,  Pol.  et  Strab. ; Kpegcom, 
Ptol. ; Kpegwp,  App. : Fth.  Cremonensis : Cremona), 
a city  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Padus,  about'  6 miles  below  the  confluence  of 
the  Addua.  Both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  reckon  it 
among  the  cities  of  the  Cenomani  (Plin.  iii.  19. 
s.  23 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 31),  but  it  would  seem  from 
the  expression  of  Livy  (coloniae  deductae  in  agro 
de  Gallis  capto,  Epit.  xx.)  that  it  was  originally 
included  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres.  We  have 
no  account  of  its  existence  previous  to  the  Roman 
conquest,  but  after  the  great  Gaulish  war  in  b.  c, 
225,  the  Romans,  being  desirous  to  establish  a firmer 
footing  in  this  part  of  Italy,  settled  two  colonies  of 
6000  men  each  at  Cremona  and  Placentia,  the  one 
on  the  left  and  the  other  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Padus,  B.  c.  219.  (Liv.  Epit.  xx.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14; 
Pol.  iii.  40 ; Tac.  Hist.  iii.  34.)  The  new  colonies 
were,  however,  scarcely  established  when  the  news 
of  the  approach  of  Hannibal  led  the  Boians  and 
Insubrians  to  take  up  arms  afresh  ; but  though  they 
ravaged  the  newly  occupied  lands,  and  even  drove 
the  settlers  to  take  refuge  at  Mutiua,  it  is  certain 
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that  they  did  not  take  either  of  the  two  cities,  which 
are  mentioned  in  the  following  year  as  affording  a 
shelter  and  winter-quarters  to  the  army  of  Scipio 
after  the  battle  of  the  Trebia.  (Liv.  xxi.  25,  56  ; 
Pol.  1.  c. ; Appian,  Harm.  7.)  At  a later  period 
of  the  Second  Punic  War  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
colonies  which  remained  faithful,  when  twelve  of 
them  refused  any  further  supplies.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.) 
Its  territory  suffered  severely  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Gauls,  and  after  the  close  of  the  war,  the  city 
itself  had  a narrow  escape,  being  closely  besieged  by 
the  insurgent  Gauls  under  Hamilcar,  who  had 
already  taken  and  destroyed  the  neighbouring  colony 
of  Placentia.  Cremona,  however,  was  able  to  hold 
out  till  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  L.  Furius,  who 
defeated  the  Gauls  in  a great  battle  under  its  walls, 
B.  c.  200.  The  city  had,  nevertheless,  suffered  so 
much  from  the  repeated  wars  in  this  part  of  Gaul, 
that  in  b.  c.  190,  a fresh  body  of  colonists  was  sent 
thither,  and  6000  new  families  were  divided  between 
it  and  Placentia.  (Liv.  xxviii.  11,  xxxi.  10,21, 
xxxvii.  46.)  From  this  time  till  near  the  end  of 
the  Republic,  we  hear  nothing  more  of  Cremona, — 
but  we  learn  that  it  became  a populous  and  flourish- 
ing colony,  and  rose  to  be  one  of  the  most  consider- 
able cities  in  this  part  of  Italy.  The  fertility  of  its 
territory  and  the  advantages  of  its  situation  in  con- 
nection with  the  great  rivers  were  the  sources  of  its 
prosperity.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  34.) 

During  the  civil  wars  after  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Cremona  espoused  the  cause  of  Brutus,  and  was  in 
consequence  one  of  the  cities  of  which  the  territory 
was  confiscated  and  assigned  to  his  veterans  by 
Octavian.  It  is  to  this  event  that  Virgil  alludes  in 
the  well-known  line, 

“ Mantua  vae  miserae  nimium  vicina  Cremonae,” 

a part  of  the  territory  of  Mantua  having  shared  the 
same  fate  with  that  of  the  neighbounng  city  (Virg. 
Ed.  ix.  28,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.')  But  this  change  of 
proprietors  did  not  injure  the  prosperity  of  the  city 
itself,  which  is  described  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  216)  as 
one  of  the  chief  places  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
appears  from  Tacitus  to  have  been  a flourishing  and 
wealthy  city  when  the  civil  wars  of  a.d.  69  inflicted 
a fatal  blow  on  its  prosperity.  During  the  contest 
between  Otho  and  Vitellius,  Cremona  was  one  of  the 
first  places  occupied  by  the  generals  of  the  latter. 
Caecina,  when  repulsed  from  Placentia,  made  it  his 
head-q  larters,  and  the  first  battle  of  Bedriacum, 
which  led  to  the  defeat  and  death  of  Otho,  was 
fought  between  that  town  and  Cremona.  To  cele- 
brate this  victory  Caecina  shortly  after  exhibited  a 
show  of  gladiators  at  Cremona,  at  which  Vitellius 
himself  was  present ; and  an  amphitheatre  was 
expressly  constructed  for  the  occasion.  (Tac.  Hist. 
ii.  17,  22,  23,  67,  70  ; Dion  Cass.  Iv.  1.)  A few 
months  after,  Cremona  again  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Vitellian  forces,  which  were  opposed 
to  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of  Vespasian,  and 
these  after  their  defeat  in  the  second  battle  of  Be- 
driacum (which  was  fought  only  a few  miles  from 
Cremona),  fell  back  upm  the  city,  immediately 
adjoining  to  which  they  had  a fortified  camp.  But 
the  troops  of  Antonius,  following  up  their  advantage, 
successively  took  by  storm  both  the  camp,  and  the 
city  itself,  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  was 
strongly  fortified  with  walls  and  towers.  The  troops 
of  Caecina  were  admitted  to  terms  of  capitulation, 
but  the  whole  city  was  given  up  to  plunder,  and 
after  having  been  exposed  for  four  days  to  the  fury 
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of  the  soldiery  was  ultimately  burnt  to  the  ground. 
Neither  temples  nor  public  buildings  were  spared, 
and  only  one  of  the  former  survived  the  catastrophej 
(Tac.  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii.  15 — 33.)  So  great  a calaJ 
mity  falling  upon  one  of  the  most  flourishing  citiei 
of  Italy,  necessarily  brought  great  odium  upon  Ves- 
pasian, who,  after  he  had  established  his  power 
sought  as  far  as  possible  to  repair  the  mischief,  anc 
encouraged  the  rebuilding  of  the  city,  which  sooi| 
rose  again  from  its  ashes.  (Tac.  1.  c.  34.)  Bui 
though  its  public  buildings  were  restored,  and  i' 
retained  its  colonial  rank,  it  appears  never  to  havij 
recovered  its  former  prosperity.  Its  continued  exj 
istence  under  the  Roman  Empire  is  attested  by  th'! 
Itineraries  as  well  as  by  inscriptions;  it  is  noticec 
by  Zosimus  as  a considerable  place  under  the  reigi 
of  Honorius,  and  we  learn  from  the  Notitia  that 
was  regarded  as  a military  post  of  importance  (Zosim 
V.  37  ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  283  ; Tab.  Pent.  ; Not.  Dign 
p.  121 ; Orell.  Jnscr.  1765,  3750,  3843.)  But 
A.  D.  605  it  w'as  taken,  and  for  the  second  tim 
utterly  destroyed  by  the  Lombard  king  Agilulfus 
(P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  iv.  29.)  In  the  Middle  Ages 
however,  it  again  rose  to  great  prosperity,  and  be 
came  a large  and  populous  city : though  mud 
decayed  since  then,  it  still  contains  near  30,00( 
inhabitants.  No  remains  of  antiquity  are  no\ 
visible  there,  except  a few  Roman  inscriptions,  on 
of  which  is  interesting  as  referring  to  the  worshi 
of  the  goddess  Mefitis,  whose  temple,  according  t 
Tacitus,  was  the  only  one  that  escaped  in  the  con 
flagration  of  the  city.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  33  ; Orel 
Inscr.  1795.)  The  mention  of  this  deity  shows  tha 
the  low  and  marshy  lands  in  the  neighbourhood  c 
Cremona  were  unhealthy,  in  ancient  as  well  a 
modern  times.  We  learn  from  Donatus  that  Virgi 
though  born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantua,  spen 
the  earliest  years  of  his  life,  and  received  the  firs 
rudiments  of  his  education  at  Cremona.  (Donat 
Vit.  Virg.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CREMO'NIS  JUGUM.  [Ai.pes,  p.  107.] 
CRENAE.  [Argos  Ampiulochicum.] 
CRE'NIDES  (KpTjvtSes),  or  CRANIDES  (Kpaj 
pi'5e$  ; Elh.  Kpavngs,  Steph.  s.  v.),  a place  on  thi 
coast  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Arrian  60  stadil 
east  of  Sandaraca;  according  to  Marcian  only  2| 
stadia.  It  was  between  Heraclea  and  the  mouth  (< 
the  Billaeus.  [G.  L.]  j 

CRENIDES.  [Philippi.]  j 

CREONES,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  bi 
Ptolemy  as  lying  west  of  the  Cerones  [Cerones  j 
occupied  parts  of  Ross  and  Inverness.  [R.  G.  L.]  | 
CREO'PHAGI  (Kpewcpdyoi,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  771.j 
a Troglodytic  race  on  the  western  shore  of  the  Rf  j 
Sea,  and,  as  their  name  of  “ the  flesh-eaters”  import;! 
a pastoral  people  who  lived  upon  the  produce  of  thei 
herds  of  cattle.  Strabo  Q.  c.)  seems  to  regard  til 
Colobi  and  Creophagi  as  the  same  tribes.  [W.B.D.fl 
CRESSA  (Kprja-aa:  Eth.  Kpgaaalos).  1.  A'| 
cording  to  Stephanus  (5.  v.)  a city  of  Paphlagoni | 
founded  by  Meriones  after  the  war  of  Troy.  Zeila! 
the  son  of  Nicomedes,  took  it.  Cramer  (A«iJ 
Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  241),  says,  “ that  it  was  probab  i 
on  the  sea  coast,  and  perhaps  should  be  identifitfc 
with  Carussa.”  But  there  is  no  foundation  for  thf 
guess.  [Carusa.] 

2.  There  is  a Cressa  on  the  coast  of  Caria,  whicl; 
Pliny  (v.  27)  calls  Cressa  Portus,  and  places 
M.P.  from  Rhodus.  It  is  also  mentioned  by  Pt* 
lemy  (v.  2).  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  222)  sa;l 
“ that  the  excellent  harbour  of  Cressa  is  now  call 
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Aplothika  by  the  Greeks,  and  Porto  Cavaliere  by 
the  Italians ; and  on  its  western  shore  are  the  ruins 
of  an  Hellenic  fortress  and  town,  which  are  undoubt- 
edly those  of  Loryma.”  [G.  L.] 

CRESSA.  [Crissa.] 

CRESTON.  [Crestonia.] 

CRESTO'NIA  (KpTjo-Tcoi/.'o,  KpriaraviK-fi:  Eth. 
Kpparwv OLIOS,  Kppa’raviiiTrjs : Adj.  Kpr^crwuiKSs'), 
a district  of  Macedonia,  which  adjoined  Mygdonia  to 
the  N. ; for  the  Echidorus,  which  flowed  through 
Mygdonia  into  the  gulf  near  the  marsh  of  the  Axius, 
bad  its  sources  in  Crestonia.  (Herod,  vii.  127.)  It 
was  chiefly  occupied  by  a remnant  of  Pelasgi,  who 
spoke  a different  language  from  their  neighbours. 
(Herod,  i.  57 ; comp.  Thuc.  iv.  109.)  In  Thucy- 
dides (ii.  99)  the  name  should  not  be  written  Tpr}- 
CTcoyia,  but  Kpiparavia.  Crestonia  contained  the 
town  of  Creston  or  Crestone  (Kp-ftoruy,  Kpva-T(t>yr), 
Steph.  B.),  and  Gallicum  (^Kilkitj'),  a place  situated 
16  M.  P.  from  Thessalonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to 
Stobi  {Pent.  Tal.').  (Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  440.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRETA  (KpiiTTi:  Eth.  and  adj.  Kpijs,  Kp-tjaar], 
KpTjToios,  KpT]T€vs,  KprjTTiios,  KpriTrjos,  Kprjraievs, 
Kp^aios,  KprjTis,  Kprjais,  Kp-^riKos,  Steph.  B. ; Cre- 
taeus,  Cretanus,  Cretensis,  Creticus,  Cretis:  Kriti  ; 
the  common  European  name  Candia  is  unknown  in  the 
island ; the  Saracenic  “ Khandax  ” Megdlo-Kdstron 
became  with  the  Venetian  writers  Candia;  the  word 
for  a long  time  denoted  only  the  principal  city  of  the 
island,  which  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  chro- 
niclers, and  in  Dante,  Inferno,  xiv.  94). 

I.  Situation  and  Extent. — Crete,  an  island  situated 
in  the  Aegean  basin  of  the  Mediterranean  sea,  is 
described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  474)  as  lying  between 
Cyrenaica  and  that  part  of  Hellas  which  extends 
from  Sunium  to  Laconia,  and  parallel  in  its  length 
from  W.  to  E.  to  these  two  points.  The  words  yaexpt 
AaKwviKps  may  be  understood  either  of  Malea  or 
Taenarum ; it  is  probable  that  this  geographer  ex- 
tended Crete  as  far  as  Taenarum,  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  work  (ii.  p.  1 24,  viii.  p.  863),  it 
would  appear  that  he  considered  it  and  the  W.  points 
of  Crete  as  under  the  same  meridian.  It  is  still 
more  difficult  to  understand  the  position  assigned  to 
Crete  with  regard  to  Cyrenaica  (xyii.  p.  838).  Strabo 
is  far  nearer  the  truth,  though  contradicting  his 
former  statements,  where  he  makes  Cimarus  the 
NW.  promontory  of  Crete  700  stadia  from  Malea 
(x.  p.  174),  and  Cape  Sammonium  1000  stadia  from 
Rhodes  (ii.p.  106),  which  was  one  of  the  best-ascer- 
tained points  in  ancient  geography. 

The  whole  circumference  of  the  island  was  esti- 
mated by  Artemidorus  at  4100  stadia;  but  Sosicrates, 
whose  description  was  most  accurate,  computed  the 
length  at  more  than  2300  stadia,  and  the  circum- 
ference at  more  than  5000  stadia  (Strab.  x.  p.  476). 
Hieronymus  {1.  c.)  in  reckoning  the  length  alone  at 
2000  stadia  far  exceeded  Artemidorus.  In  Pliny 
(iv.  20)  the  extent  of  Crete  in  length  was  about 
270  M.  P.  and  nearly  539  M.  P.  in  circuit.  The 
broadest  part.  (400  stadia)  was  in  the  middle,  between 
the  promontories  of  Dium  and  Matalum ; the  narrowest 
(60  stadia)  further  E.,  between  Minoa  and  Hiera- 
pytna.  The  W.  coast  was  200  stadia  broad,  but 
towards  the  E.  between  Amphimalla  and  Phoenix 
contracted  to  100  stadia.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  475.) 

II.  Structure  and  Natural  Features.  — The  in- 
terior was  very  mountainous,  woody,  and  intersected 
by  fertile  valleys.  The  whole  island  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a prolongation  of  that  mountain  chain 
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which  breasts  the  waters  at  Cape  Malea,  with  'ihe 
island  of  Cythera  interposed.  The  geological  forma- 
tion resembles  that  of  the  Hellenic  peninsula;  from 
the  traces  of  the  action  of  the  sea  upon  the  cliffs, 
especially  at  the  W.  end,  it  seems  that  the  island 
has  been  pushed  up  from  its  foundations  by  powerful 
subterranean  forces,  which  were  in  operation  at  very 
remote  times.  (Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  xxii.  p.  277.) 

A continuous  mass  of  high-land  runs  through  its 
whole  length,  about  the  middle  of  which  Mt.  Ida, 
composed  of  a congeries  of  hills,  terminating  in  three 
lofty  peaks,  rises  to  the  height  of  7674  feet:  the  base 
occupied  a circumference  of  nearly  600  stadia ; to  the 
W.  it  was  connected  with  a chain  called  Aeu«d  oprj, 
or  the  White  Mountains,  whose  snow-clad  summits 
and  bold  and  beautiful  outlines  extend  over  a range 
of  300  stadia  (Strab.  p.  475).  The  prolongation  to 
the  E.  formed  the  ridge  of  Dicte  (Ai/cttj,  Strab. 
p.  478).  It  is  cuiious  that,  though  tradition  spoke 
of  those  ancient  workers  in  iron  and  bronze — the 
Idaean  Dactyls,  no  traces  of  mining  operations  have 
been  found. 

The  island  had  but  one  lake  (^Aigyr]  Kopria'ia); 
the  drainage  is  carried  off  by  several  rivers,  mostly 
summer  torrents,  which  are  dried  up  during  the 
summer  season ; but  the  number  and  copiousness  of 
the  springs  give  the  country  a very  different  aspect 
to  the  parched  tracts  of  continental  Greece. 

Mt.  Ida,  connected  in  ancient  story  with  metal- 
lurgy, was,  as  its  name  implied,  covered  with  wood, 
which  was  extensively  used  in  forging  and  smelting. 
The  forests  could  boast  of  the  fruit-bearing  poplar 
(Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  5);  the  evergreen  platane 
(^H.  P.  i.  1 5 ; Varr.  de  Re  Rust.  i.  7 ; Plin.  xii.  1 ) 
trees,  which  it  need  hardly  be  said  can  no  longer  be 
found;  the  cypress  (Theophrast.  H.  P.  ii.  2),  palm 
(P.  P.  ii.  8 ; Plin.  xiii.  4),  and  cedar  (Plin  xvi.  39 ; 
Vitruv.  ii.  9).  According  to  Pliny  (xxv.  8 ; comp. 
Theophrast.  H.  P.  ix.  16),  everything  grew  better 
in  Crete  than  elsewhere;  among  the  medicinal  herbs 
for  which  it  was  famed  was  the  “ dictamnon  ” so 
celebrated  among  physicians, naturalists  (Theophrast. 
Z.  c.;  Plin.  l.c.'),  and  poets  (Yirg.  Aen.  xii.  412; 
comp.  Tasso,  Gerusalem.  Lib.  xi.  72).  The  ancients 
frequently  speak  of  the  Cretan  wines  (Aelian.  V.  H. 
xii.  31;  Athen.  x.  p.  440;  Plin.  xiv.  9).  Among 
these  the  “ passum,”  or  raisin  wine,  was  the  most 
highly  prized  (Mart.  xiii.  106;  Juv.  xiv.  270).  Its 
honey  played  a conspicuous  part  in  the  myths  con- 
cerning Zeus  (Diod.  v.  70;  Callim.  Eym.  in  Jov. 
50).  The  island  was  free  from  all  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals  (Aelian,  N.  A.  iii.  32 ; Plin.  viii.  83), 
a blessing  which  it  owed  to  Heracles  (Diod.  iv.  17); 
but  the  Cretan  dogs  could  vie  with  the  hounds  of 
Sparta  (Aelian.  N.A.  iii.  2) ; and  the  Cretan  “Agrimi,” 
or  real  wild  goat,  is  the  supposed  origin  of  aU  our 
domestic  varieties. 

III.  History. — The  cycle  of  myths  connected  with 
Minos  and  his  family  threw  a splendour  over  Crete, 
to  which  its  estrangement  from  the  rest  of  Greece 
during  the  historic  period  presents  a great  contrast. 
The  “ lying  Cretans  ” dared  to  show,  not  only  the 
birthplace,  but  also  the  tomb  of  the  “ father  of  gods 
and  men”  (Callim.  Hym  in  Jov.  8),  and  the  Dorian 
invaders  made  Crete  the  head-quarters  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo  (Muller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  226,  trans.).  Since 
the  Grecian  islands  formed,  from  the  earliest  times, 
stepping  stones  by  which  the  migratoiy  population 
of  Europe  and  Asia  have  crossed  over  to  either  con- 
tinent, it  has  been  assumed  that  Aegypt,  Phoenicia, 
and  Phrygia  founded  cities  in  Crete,  and  contributed 
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Dew  arts  and  knowledge  to  the  island.  No  proof  of 
Aegyptian  colonisation  can  be  adduced ; and  I'rom  the 
Dational  character,  it  is  probable  that  settlers  of  pure 
Aegyptian  blood  never  crossed  the  Aegean.  Traces 
of  Phoenician  settlements  may  undoubtedly  be  pointed 
out ; and  by  what  cannot  be  called  more  than  an  inge- 
nious conjecture,  the  mythical  genealogy  of  Minos 
has  been  construed  to  denote  a combination  of  the 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  indigenous  among  the 
Eteocretes,  with  the  worship  of  the  moon  imported 
from  Phoenicia,  and  signified  by  the  names  Europe, 
Pasiphae,  and  Ariadne.  There  is  an  evident  analogy 
between  the  religion  of  Crete  and  Phrygia;  'and  the 
legendary  Curetes  and  Idaean  Dactyls  are  connected, 
on  the  one  hand  with  the  orgiastic  worship,  and  on 
the  other  with  the  arts  of  Phrygia.  But  no  historical 
use  can  be  made  of  these  scanty  and  uncertain 
notices,  or  of  the  Minos  of  the  poets  and  logographers 
with  his  contradictory  and  romantic  attributes.  The 
Dorians  first  appear  in  Crete  during  the  heroic 
period;  the  Homeric  poems  mention  different  lan- 
guages and  different  races  of  men — Eteocretes,  Cy- 
donians,  thrice  divided  Dorians.  Acliaeans,  and 
Pelasgians,  as  all  co-existing  in  the  island,  which 
they  describe  to  be  populous,  and  to  contain  ninety 
cities  (^Od.  xix.  174).  These  Dorian  mountaineers 
converted  into  mariners — the  Norman  sea-kings  of 
Greece  — must  therefore  have  come  to  Crete  at  a 
period,  according  to  the  received  legendary  chronology, 
long  before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

In  the  same  poems  they  appear  as  hardy  and 
daring  corsairs;  and  this  characteristic  gave  rise  to 
that  naval  supremacy  which  was  assigned  by  Hero- 
dotus, Thucydides,  and  Aristotle,  to  the  traditionary 
Minos  and  his  Cretan  subjects. 

Theophrastus  (Z>e  Ventis,  v.  13.  p.  762,  ed. 
Schneidewin)  stated  that  the  deserted  sites  of  Cretan 
villages,  which  according  to  the  primitive  Greek 
practice  the  inhabitants  had  occupied  in  the  central 
and  mountain  regions,  were  to  be  seen  in  his  time. 
The  social  fabric  which  the  ancients  found  in  Crete 
so  nearly  resembled  that  of  Sparta,  that  they  were 
in  doubt  whether  it  should  be  considered  as  the  ar- 
chetype or  copy.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  7 ; Strab.  p.  482.) 
But  the  analogy  between  the  institutions  of  the  Cretan 
communities  and  Sparta,  is  one  rather  of  form  than 
of  spirit.  The  most  remarkable  resemblance  consisted 
in  the  custom  of  the  public  messes,  “ Syssitia,”  while 
there  is  a marked  difference  in  the  want  of  that  rigid 
private  training  and  military  discipline  which  cha- 
racterized the  Spartan  government.  The  distinction 
between  the  condition  of  the  Dorian  freeman  and  the 
serf  comes  out  vividly  in  the  drinking  song  of  the 
Cretan  Hybrias  (Athen.  xv.  p.  695);  but  there  was 
only  one  stage  of  inferiority,  as  the  Cretan  Perioecus 
had  no  Helots  below  him.  Polybius  (vi.  45 — 48), 
who  has  expressed  his  surprise  how  the  best-informed  | 
ancient  authors,  Plato,  Xenophon,  Ephorus,  and  Cal- 
listhenes,  could  compare  the  Cretan  polity  to  the  old 
Lacedaemonian,  as  the  main  features  were  so  different, 
among  other  divergencies  especially  dwelt  upon 
the  inequality  of  property  in  Crete,  with  that  fancied 
equality  which  he  believed  was  secured  by  the  legis- 
lation of  Lycurgus.  It  is  hazardous  to  determine 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given  to  the  minute  de- 
scriptions which  the  ancient  authors  have  made,  of 
the  machinery  by  which  the  nicely  balanced  consti- 
tution of  early  Crete  was  regulated.  Their  statements 
as  to  the  civil  virtues  and  the  public  education  of 
the  Cretans,  can  be  nothing  but  the  mere  declamation 
of  after  ages,  seeking  to  contrast  in  a rhetorical 
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manner  the  virtues  of  the  good  old  times  with  modem 
decay  and  degradation. 

The  generous  friendship  of  the  heroic  ages  W'hich 
was  singularly  regulated  by  the  law  (Ephorus  ap. 
Strab.  p.  483),  had  degenerated  into  a frightful 
licence  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  10);  and  as  early  as  about 
B.  c.  600,  the  Cretan  stood  self-condemned  as  an 
habitual  liar,  an  evil  beast,  and  an  indolent  glutton, 
if  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  Titus  (i.  12)  alludes  to 
Epimenides,  (Comp.  Polyb.  iv.  47,  53,  vi.  46.) 

The  island,  which  collectively  stood  aloof  both  in 
the  Persian  and  Peloponnesian  Wars,  consisted  of  a 
number  of  independent  towns,  who  coined  their  own 
money,  had  a senate  and  public  assembly  (Bdckh, 
Inscr.  Gr.  vol.  ii.  2554 — 2612),  were  at  constant 
feud  with  each  other,  but  when  assailed  by  foreign 
enemies  laid  aside  their  private  quarrels,  in  defence 
of  their  common  country,  to  which  they  gave  the 
affectionate  appellation  of  mother-land  (^Tjrp/s),  a 
word  peculiar  to  the  Cretans.  (Plat.  Rep.  ix.  p.  575 ; 
Aelian,  V.  H.  xiii.  38,  N.  A.  xvii.  35,  40;  Synes. 
Ep.  xciv.).  Hence  the  well-known  Syncretism  (Plut. 
de  Frat.  Am.  § 19,  p.  490:  Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  avy- 
KpTjTiffai).  Afterwards  centres  of  states  were  formed 
by  Cnossus,  Gortyna,  and  Cydonia,  and  after 
the  decay  of  the  latter,  Lyctus.  The  first  two  had 
a “ hegemony,”  and  were  generally  hostile  to  each 
other. 

These  internal  disorders  had  become  so  violent 
that  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  summoning 
Philip  IV.  of  Macedon  as  a mediator,  whose  com- 
mand was  all-powerful  (TTpoa-Targs,  Polyb.  vii.  12). 
It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  effects  of  his  inter- 
vention had  ceased  before  the  Roman  war.  (Niebuhr, 
Lect.  onAnc.  Hist.  vol.  iii.  p.  366.)  Finally,  in  b.  c. 
67,  Crete  was  taken  by  Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  after 
more  than  one  unsuccessful  attempt  by  other  com- 
manders during  a lingering  war,  the  history  of  which 
is  fully  given  in  Drumann  (^Geschich.  Rom.  \o\.i\. 
pp.  51,  foil.).  It  was  annexed  to  Cyrene,  and  became 
a Roman  province  (Veil.  ii.  34,  38;  Justin,  xxxix.  5; 
Flor.  iii.  7 ; Eutrop.  vi.  1 1 ; Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  2).  In 
the  division  of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  Creta- 
Cyrene,  or  Creta  et  Cyrene  (Orelli,  Inscr.  n.  3658), 
became  a senatorial  province  (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  12), 
under  the  government  of  a propraetor  (Strab.  p.  840) 
with  the  title  of  proconsul  (Orelli,  /.c.),  with  a legatus 
(Dion  Cass.  Ivii.  14)  and  a quaestor,  or  perhaps  two 
as  in  Sicily  (Suet.  Vesp.  2).  Under  Constantine,  a 
division  took  place  (Zosim.  ii.  32);  as  Crete  was 
placed  under  a “ Consularis”  (Hierocl.),  and  Cyrene, 
now  Libya  Superior,  under  a “ praeses  ” (Marquardt, 
Handbuch  der  Rom  Alt,  p.  222.)  In  A.  d.  823, 
the  Arabs  wrested  it  from  the  Lower  Empire  (Script, 
post  Theophrast.  pp.  1 — 162;  Cedren.  Hist.  Comp. 
p.  506),  In  A.  D.  961,  the  island  after  a memorable 
I siege  of  ten  months  by  Nicephorus  Phocas,  the  great 
domestic  or  general  of  the  East,  once  more  submitted 
to  the  Greek  rule  (Zonar.  ii.  p.  194).  After  the 
taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Franks,  Baldwin  I. 
gave  it  to  Boniface,  Marquess  of  Montferrat,  who  sold 
it,  in  A.D.  1204,  to  the  Venetians,  and  it  became  the 
first  of  the  three  subject  kingdoms  whose  flags  waved 
over  the  square  of  San  Marco. 

The  Cretan  soldiers  had  a high  reputation  as  light 
troops  and  archers,  and  served  as  mercenaries  both 
in  Greek  and  Barbarian  armies  (Thuc.  vii.  57 ; Xen. 
Anab.  iii.  3.  § 6;  Polyb.  iv.  8,  v.  14;  Justin,  xxxv. 
2).  Fashions  change  but  little  in  the  East;  Mr 
Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  245)  has  detected  in  the 
games  and  dances  of  modern  Crete,  the  tumblers 
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(Horn.  II.  xviii.  604)  and  the  old  cyclic  chorus  of 
three  thousand  years  ago.  (//.  xviii.  590;  Athen. 

V.  p.  81.)  The  dress  of  the  peasant  continues  to 
resemble  that  of  his  ancestors ; he  still  wears  the  boots 
(yiTohi]fxara),  as  described  by  GdlQn(^Com.m Hippo- 
crat.  de  Art.  iv.  14,  vol.  xviii.  p.  682,  ed.  Kuhn), 
and  the  short  cloak,  Kpr}TiKuv,  mentioned  by  Eupolis 
(a/?.  Phot.  Lex.  vol.  i.  p.  178),  and  Aristophanes 
(Thesm.  730). 

It  Is  doubtful  whether  there  are  any  genuine  au- 
tonomous coins  of  Crete;  several  of  the  Imperial 
period  exist,  with  the  epigraph  KOINON  KPHTHN, 
and  types  referring  to  the  legendary  history  of  the 
island.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.) 

IV.  Itinerary  and  Towns.  — Crete,  in  its  flourish- 
ing days,  had  a hundred  cities,  as  narrated  by  Stepha- 
iius,  Ptolemy,  Strabo,  and  other  authors: — 

“ Centum  m’bes  habitant  magnas  uberrima  regna.” 

Virg.  Aen.  hi.  106. 

(Comp.  Horn.  J7.  ii.  649 ; Hor.  Carm.  iii.  27. 34,  Ep. 
lx.  29.)  These  cities  were  destroyed  by  the  Romans 
under  Q.  Metellus,  but  ruins  belonging  to  many  of  them 
may  still  be  traced.  The  ancients  have  left  several 
itineraries.  The  Stadiasmus  of  the  Mediterr^.nean, 
starting  from  Sammonium,  made  a periplus  of  the 
island,  commencing  on  the  S.  coast.  Ptolemy  began 
atCorycus,and  travelled  in  thecontrary  direction,  also 
making  a complete  tour  of  the  coast;  after  which, 
starting  again  from  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island,  he 
has  enumerated  several  inland  cities  as  far  as  Lyctus. 
Pliny  began  at  nearly  the  same  place  as  Ptolemy, 
but  travelled  in  the  contrary  direction,  till  he  anived 
at  Hierapolis ; after  which  he  made  mention  of  several 
inland  towns  at  random.  Scylax  commenced  at  the 

W.  coast,  and  proceeded  to  the  E.,  grouping  inland 
and  coast  towns  together.  Hierocles  set  out  from 
Gortyna  eastward  by  Hierapytna,  nearly  completing 
the  tour  of  the  coast;  w'hile  the  Peutinger  Table, 
commencing  at  Tharrus,  pursued  the  opposite  route, 
with  occasional  deviations. 

In  the  library  of  the  Marciana  at  Venice  are  se- 
veral reports  addressed  to  the  Serene  Republic  by  the 
Proveditori  of  Candia,  some  of  which  contain  notices 
at  more  or  less  length  of  its  antiquities.  One  of 
these,  a MS.  of  the  16th  century.  La  Descrizione 
delV  Isola  di  Candia,  has  been  translated  in  the 
Museum  of  Classical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  p.  263,  and 
contains  much  interesting  and  valuable  matter.  In 
the  same  paper  wdll  be  found  a very  accurate  map  of 
Crete,  constructed  on  the  outline  of  the  French  map 
of  Dumas,  Gauttier,  and  Lassie,  1825,  corrected  at 
the  E.  and  \V.  extremities  from  the  hydrographic 
charts  of  the  Admiralty,  executed  from  recent  sm*- 
veys  by  Captains  Graves  and  Spratt. 

Crete  has  been  fortunate  in  the  amount  of  attention 
which  has  been  paid  to  it.  The  diligent  and  laborious 
Meursius  (Creto,  Cypi'us,  Khodus,  Amstel.  1675) 
has  collected  everything  which  the  ancients  have 
written  connected  with  the  island.  Hock  {Kreta, 
Gottingen,  1829,  3 vols.)  is  a writer  of  great  merit, 
and  has  given  a full  account  of  the  mythological  his- 
tory of  Crete,  in  which  much  curious  information  is 
found.  Mr.  Pashley  (^Travels  in  Crete,  London, 
1837,  2 vols.)  is  a traveller  of  the  same  stamp  as 
Colonel  Leake,  and  has  illustrated  the  geography  of 
the  island  by  his  own  personal  observation  and  sound 
judgment.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (^Hist.  of  Greece,  vol. 
i.  p.  283,  foil.)  has  given  a very  vivid  outhne  of  the 
Cretan  institutions  as  they  were  conceived  to  have 
existed  by  Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  others. 
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The  following  is  a list  of  the  Cretan  towns,  an 
account  of  the  chief  of  which  is  given  separately: — 
On  the  N.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  W.  to  E. : 
Agneum,  Cisamus,  Methymna,  Dictynna,  Pergamum, 
Cydonia,  Minoa,  Marathusa,  Aptera,  Cisamus,  Am- 
phimatrium,  Hydramum,  Amphimalla,  Rhithymna, 
Pantomatriuin,  Astale,  Panormus,  Dium,  Cytaeum, 
Apollonia,  Matium,  Heraclemn,  Amnisus,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Olus,  Miletus,  Camara,  Naxus,  Minoa,  Istron, 
Etea,  Grammium. 

On  the  E.  coast:  Itanus,  Ampelos. 

On  the  S.  coast,  in  the  direction  from  E.  to  W. ; 
Erythraea,  Hierapytna,  Hippocronium,  Histoe,  Prian- 
sus,  Leben,  Matalia,  Sulia,  Pyschium,  Apollonias, 
Phoenix,  Tarrha,  Poecilasium,  Syia,  Lissus,  Cala- 
myda. 

On  the  W.  coast : Inachorium,  Rhamnus,  Cherso- 
nesus,  Phalasarna,  Corycus. 

In  the  interior  of  the  island,  from  W.  to  E.: 
Eleaea,  Polyrrhenia,  Rocca,  Achaea,  Dulopolis,  Can- 
tanus,  Hyrtacina,  Elyrus,  Caeno,  Cerea,  Arden  or 
Anopolis,  Polichna,  Mycenae,  Lappa  or  Lampa,  Co- 
rium,  Aulon,  Osmida,  Sybritia,  Eleuthema,  Axus, 
Gortyn  or  Gortyna,  Phaestus,  Pylorus,  Boebe,  Bene, 
Asterusia,  Rhytium,  Stelae,  Inatus,  Biennus,  Py- 
ranthus,  Rhaucus,  Tylissus,  Cnossus,  Theuae,  Om- 
phalium,  Pannona,  Lyctus,  Arcadia,  Olerus,  Allaria, 
Praesus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRE'TICUM  MARE.  [Aegaeum  Make.] 
CRETO'POLIS  (KpTjrdiroXis,  Ptol.  v.  5 ; Kpi]T5)U 
tt6\is,  Polyb.  V.  72).  Ptolemy  places  Cretopolis  in 
the  part  of  Cabalia,  which  he  attaches  to  Pamphylia. 
Garsyeris  encamped  at  Cretopolis  before  he  attempted 
the  pass  of  Climax  [Climax]  ; and  Cretopolis  is, 
therefore,  west  of  the  Climax,  and  in  the  Milyas,  as 
Polybius  says  (v.  72).  Cretopolis  is  twice  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  (xviii.  44,  47).  The  site  is 
unknown.  [G.  L.] 

CREU'SA,  or  CREU'SIS  (Kpeovaa,  Kpeovaia, 
Strab. ; Creusa,  Liv.;  Kpevais,  Xen.,  Pans.,  Steph. 
B. : Eth.  Kpeuaios),  a town  of  Boeotia,  at  the  head 
of  a small  bay  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  described  by 
ancient  writers  as  the  port  of  Thespiae.  (Strab.  ix. 
pp.  405,  409 ; Pans.  ix.  32.  § 1 ; “ Creusa,  Thes- 
piensium  emporium,  in  intimo  sinu  Corinthiaco 
retractum,”  Liv.  xxxvi.  21.)  The  navigation  from 
Peloponnesus  to  Creusis  is  described  by  Pausanias 
(1.  c.)  as  insecure,  on  account  of  the  many  head- 
lands which  it  was  necessary  to  double,  and  of  the 
violent  gusts  of  wind  rushing  down  from  the  moun- 
tains. Creusis  was  on  the  borders  of  Megaris.  One 
of  the  highest  points  of  Mt.  Cithaeron  projects  into 
the  sea  between  Creusis  and  Aegosthenae,  the  fron- 
tier town  in  Megaris,  leaving  no  passage  along  the 
shore  except  a naiTow  path  on  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain. In  confiraiation  of  Pausanias,  Leake  remarks 
that  this  termination  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  as  well  as  all 
the  adjoining  part  of  the  Alcyonic  sea,  is  subject  to 
sudden  gusts  of  wind,  by  which  the  passage  of  such 
a cornice  is  sometimes  rendered  dangerous.  On 
two  occasions  the  Lacedaemonians  retreated  from 
Boeotia  by  this  route,  in  order  to  avoid  the  more 
direct  roads  across  Mt.  Cithaeron.  On  the  first  of 
these  occasions,  in  b.  c.  378,  the  Lacedaemonian 
army  mider  Cleombrotus  w'as  overtaken  by  such  a 
violent  storm,  that  the  shields  of  the  soldiers  were 
wrested  from  their  hands  by  the  wind,  and  many 
of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  blown  over  the  pre- 
cipices. (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  § 16,  seq.)  The  second 
time  that  they  took  this  route  was  after  the  fatal 
battle  of  Leuctra,  in  b.  c.  371.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4. 
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§ 25,  seq.)  The  exact  site  of  Creusis  is  uncertain, 
bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  must  be  placed 
with  Leake  somewhere  in  the  bay  of  Livadhostra. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  406,  505.) 

CRIMISA  or  CRIMISSA  (Kpi/^iaa,  Steph.  B. 
S.V.;  Lycophr.  Alex.  913;  Kplixuraa,  Strab.  vi.  p. 
254),  a promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Bruttium,  in 
the  territory  of  Crotona ; on  which,  according  to  a 
received  tradition  of  the  Greeks,  Philoctetes  founded  a 
small  city.  This  settlement  is  distinctly  connected 
by  Strabo  with  that  of  Chone  in  the  same  neighbour- 
hood : both  were  in  all  probability  Oenotrian  towns, 
and  not  Greek  colonies  at  all : Strabo  calls  it  “ the 
ancient  Crimissa,”  and  it  appears  from  his  expres- 
sions that  it  w'as  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time. 
Lycophron  also  terms  it  a small  town  (^jSpaxvTrroXis 
KpipLura,  l.c.'),  and  there  is  no  trace  of  it  found  in 
history.  The  promontory  of  Crimissa  may  probably 
be  identified  with  that  now  called  Capo  delV  Alice, 
about  22  miles  N.  of  Crotona  : the  town  of  Giro, 
about  5 miles  inland,  is  supposed  by  local  writers 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  city  of  Philoctetes,  but  this 
is  mere  conjecture.  (Barr,  de  Sit.  Calabr.  iv.  23  ; 
Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  213.)  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
mentions  a river  of  the  same  name,  which  is  sup- 
posed by  the  authorities  just  cited  to  be  the  stream 
called  Fiumenicd,  about  10  miles  W.  of  the  Capo 
deW  Alice,  but  it  seems  very  probable  that  Stephanus 
meant  the  more  celebrated  river  Crimissus  in  Sicily. 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  267.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRIMISUS,  or  CRIMISSUS  {Kpipua6s,  Lycophr., 
Dion.  Hal. ; Kpippa-Ss,  Plut. ; Kpipu(ra6s,  Ael.),  a river 
of  Sicily,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Segesta,  celebrated 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  in  b.c.  339, 
in  which  Timoleon,  wdth  only  about  1 1 ,000  troops, 
partly  Syracusans,  partly  mercenaries,  totally  de- 
feated a Carthaginian  army  of  above  70,000  men. 
This  victory  was  one  of  the  greatest  blows  ever 
sustained  by  the  Carthaginian  power,  and  secured 
to  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  a long  period  of  tran- 
quillity. (Plut.  Timol.  25 — 29  ; Diod.  xvi.  77 — 
81;  Com.  Nep.  Tim.  2.)  But  though  the  battle 
itself  is  described  in  considerable  detail  both  by 
Plutarch  and  Diodoms,  they  afford  scarcely  any 
information  concerning  its  locality,  except  that  it 
was  fought  in  the  part  of  the  island  at  that  time 
subject  to  Carthage  (eV  rp  rci'v  Kapxv^ouia>v  4iri- 
KpaTfia).  The  river  Crimisus  itself  is  described  as 
a considerable  stream,  which  being  flooded  at  the 
time  by  storms  of  rain,  contributed  much  to  cause 
confusion  in  the  Carthaginian  army.  Yet  its  name 
is  not  found  in  any  of  the  ancient  geographers,  and 
the  only  clue  to  its  position  is  afforded  by  the  fables 
which  connect  it  with  the  city  of  Segesta.  According 
to  the  legend  received  among  the  Greeks,  Aegestes 
or  Aegestus  (the  Acestes  of  Virgil),  the  founder  and 
eponymous  hero  of  Egesta,  was  the  son  of  a Trojan 
w'oman  by  the  river-god  Crimisus,  who  cohabited 
with  her  under  the  form  of  a dog.  (Lycophr.  961  ; 
Tzetz.  ad  loc.-,  Virg.  Aen.  v.  38;  and  Serv.  ad 
Aen.  i.  550.)  For  this  reason  the  river  Crimisus 
continued  to  be  worshipped  by  the  Segestans,  and 
its  eflSgy  as  a dog  was  placed  on  their  coins  (Ael. 
V.  H.  ii.  33  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  234) : Dionysius 
also  distinctly  speaks  of  the  Trojans  under  Elymus 
and  Aegestus  as  settling  in  the  temtory  of  the 
Sicani,  about  the  river  Crimisus  (i.  52);  hence  it 
seems  certain  that  we  must  look  for  that  river  in 
the  neighbourhood,  or  at  least  within  the  territory 
of  Segesta,  and  it  is  probable  that  Fazello  was 
con'ect  in  identifying  it  with  the  stream  now  called 
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Fiume  di  S.  Bartolommeo  or  Fiume  Freddo,  which 
flows  about  5 miles  E.  of  Segesta,  and  falls  into  tha 
Gulf  of  Castellamare  at  a short  distance  from  the 
town  of  that  name.  Cluverius  supposed  it  to  be  the 
stream  which  flows  by  the  ruins  of  Entella,  and  falls 
into  the  Hypsas  or  Belici,  thus  flowing  to  the  S. 
coast : but  the  arguments  which  he  derives  from 
the  account  of  the  operations  of  Timoleon  are  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  those  which  connect  the  Cri- 
misus with  Segesta.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  vii.  p.  299 ; 
Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  269.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRISSA  or  CRISA  (Kpiaa-a,  Kp7aa:  Eth.  Kpiar- 
aados),  and  CIRRHA  (Kippa:  Eth.  Kippaios'),  in 
Phocis.  There  has  been  considerable  discussion 
whether  these  two  names  denoted  the  same  place  or 
two  different  places.  That  there  was  a town  of  the 
name  of  Cirrha  on  the  coast,  which  served  as  the 
harbour  of  Delphi,  admits  of  no  dispute.  (Polyb. 
V.  27 ; Liv.  xlii.  15.)  Pausanias  (x.  37.  § 5)  sup- 
poses this  Cirrha  to  be  a later  name  of  the  Homeric 
Crissa;  and  his  authority  has  been  followed  by  K.  0. 
Muller,  Dissen,  Wachsmuth,  K.  F.  Hermann,  and 
most  of  the  German  scholars.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  418) 
on  the  other  hand,  distinguishes  the  two  places ; and 
his  statement  has  been  adopted  by  Leake,  Kruse, 
Mannert,  Ulrichs,  and  Grote.  The  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  investigation  of  the  subject  has 
been  made  by  Ulrichs,  who  carefully  examined  the 
topography  of  the  district;  and  since  the  publica- 
tion of  his  work,  it  has  been  generally  admitted  that 
Crissa  and  Cirrha  were  two  separate  places.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  this  opinion  will  be  best 
stated  by  narrating  the  history  of  the  places. 

Crissa  was  more  ancient  than  Cirrha.  It  was 
situated  inland  a little  SW.  of  Delphi,  at  the 
southern  end  of  a projecting  spur  of  Mt.  Parnassus. 
Its  ruins  may  still  be  seen  at  a short  distance  from 
the  modern  village  of  Chryso,  surrounding  the 
church  of  the  Forty  Saints.  They  consist  of  very 
ancient  polygonal  walls,  still  as  high  as  10  feet  in 
some  parts,  and  as  broad  as  1 8 feet  on  the  northern  side, 
and  12  on  the  western.  The  ancient  town  of  Crissa 
gave  its  name  to  the  bay  above  which  it  stood ; and 
the  name  was  extended  from  this  bay  to  the  whole 
of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  which  was  called  Crissaean 
in  the  most  ancient  times.  (See  above,  p.  673.) 
Cirrha  was  built  subsequently  at  the  head  of  the 
bay,  and  rose  into  a town  from  being  the  port,  of 
Crissa.  This  is  in  accordance  with  what  we  find  in 
the  history  of  other  Grecian  states.  The  original 
town  is  built  upon  a height  at  some  distance  from  the 
sea,  to  secure  it  against  hostile  attacks,  especially  by 
sea ; but  in  course  of  time,  when  property  has  be- 
come more  secure,  and  the  town  itself  has  grown  in 
power,  a second  place  springs  up  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  had  served  previously  as  the  port  of  the 
inland  town.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  origin  of 
Cin’ha,  which  was  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Pleistus  (Paus.  x.  8.  § 8),  and  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cirphis  (Strab.  ix.  p.  418).  Its  ruins  may 
be  seen  close  to  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  about  ten 
minutes  from  the  Pleistus.  They  bear  the  name  of 
Magula.  The  remains  of  walls,  enclosing  a qua- 
drangular space  about  a mile  in  circuit,  may  still  be 
traced ; and  both  within  and  without  this  space  are 
the  foundations  of  many  large  and  small  buildings. 

Although  Strabo  was  correct  in  distinguishing 
between  Crissa  and  Cirrha,  he  makes  a mistake  re- 
specting the  position  of  the  fonner.  Cirrha,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  rightly  places  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  Mt.  Cirphis ; but  he  enuneously  supposes 
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that  Crissa  likewise  was  on  the  coast,  more  to  the 
east,  in  the  direction  of  Anticyra.  Strabo,  wlio  had 
never  visited  this  part  of  Greece,  was  probably  led 
into  this  error  from  the  name  of  the  Crissaean  gulf, 
which  seemed  to  imply  the  existence  of  a maritime 
Crissa. 

Between  Crissa  and  Cirrha  was  a fertile  plain, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Parnassus,  on  the  east  by 
Cirphis,  and  on  the  west  by  the  mountains  of  the 
Ozolian  Locrians.  On  the  western  side  it  extended 
as  far  north  as  Ainphissa,  which  was  situated  at  the 
head  of  that  part  of  the  plain.  (Herod.viii.32;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  419.)  This  plain,  as  lying  between  Crissa 
and  Cirrha,  might  be  called  either  the  Crissaean  or 
Cirrhaean,  and  is  sometimes  so  designated  by  the 
ancient  writers ; but,  properly  speaking,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a distinction  between  the  two 
plains.  The  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the  small  plain 
near  the  town  of  Cirrha,  extending  from  the  sea  as 
far  as  the  modem  village  of  Xeropegado,  where  it 
is  divided  by  two  projecting  rocks  from  the  larger 
and  more  fertile  Crissaean  plain,  which  stretches, 
as  we  have  already  said,  as  far  as  Crissa  and  Am- 
phissa.  The  small  Cirrhaean  plain  on  the  coast 
was  the  one  dedicated  to  Apollo  after  the  destruction 
of  Cirrha,  as  related  below  (rh  Kippalov  ireSiov, 
Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  68,  ed.  Steph. ; 17  Kippaia 
Dem.  de  Cor.  pp.  277,  278,  Reiske ; Diod. 
xvi.  23;  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  14;  Polyaen.  iii.  5;  lepa 
7a,  Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  no.  1688;  g Kippaia,  Pans. 
X.  37.  § 6).  The  name  of  the  Crissaean  plain  in  its 
more  extended  sense  might  include  the  Cirrhaean,  so 
that  the  latter  may  be  regarded  as  a part  of  the 
former.  The  boundaries  of  the  land  dedicated  to  the 
god  were  inscribed  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the  Del- 
phian temple,  and  may  perhaps  be  yet  discovered 
among  the  ruins  of  the  temple.  (Bbckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  no.  1711.) 

Crissa  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Catalogue 
of  the  Iliad  as  the  “ divine  Crissa  ” (Kp'iaa  (adir\, 
II.  ii.  520).  According  to  the  Homeric  hymn  to 
Apollo,  it  was  founded  by  a colony  of  Cretans,  who 
were  led  to  the  spot  by  Apollo  himself,  and  whom 
the  god  had  chosen  to  be  his  priests  in  the  sanc- 
tuary which  he  had  intended  to  establish  at  Pytho. 
(Horn.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  438.)  In  this  hymn, 
Crissa  is  described  (1.  269)  as  situated  under  Par- 
nassus, where  no  chariots  rolled,  and  no  trampling 
of  horses  was  heard,  — a description  suitable  to  the 
site  of  Crissa  upon  the  rocks,  as  explained  above, 
but  quite  inapplicable  to  a town  upon  the  sea-shore. 
In  like  manner,  Nonnus,  following  the  description  of 
the  ancient  epic  poets,  speaks  of  Crissa  as  surrounded 
by  rocks.  (Dionys.  p.  358,  vs.  127.)  Moreover, 
the  statement  ot  Pindar,  that  the  road  to  Delphi 
from  the  Hippodrome  on  the  coast  led  over  the 
Crissaean  hill  {Pyt%.  v.  46),  leaves  no  doubt  of  the 
true  position  of  Crissa,  since  the  road  from  the  plain 
to  Delphi  must  pass  by  the  projecting  spur  of  Par- 
nassus on  which  Chryso  stands.  In  the  Homeric 
hymn  to  Apollo,  Crissa  appears  as  a powerful  place, 
possessing  as  its  territory  the  rich  plain  stretching 
down  to  the  sea,  and  also  the  adjoining  sanctuary  of 
Pytho  itself,  which  had  not  yet  become  a separate 
town.  In  fact,  Crissa  is  in  this  hymn  identified 
with  Delphi  (1.  282,  where  the  position  of  Delphi  is 
clearly  described  under  the  name  of  Crissa).  Even 
in  Pindar,  the  name  of  Crissa  is  used  as  synonymous 
with  Delphi,  just  as  Pisa  occurs  in  the  poets  as 
equivalent  to  Olympia.  (Pind. ii.  26.)  Meta- 
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pontium  in  Italy  is  said  to  have  been  a colony  of 
Crissa.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.) 

In  course  of  time  the  sea-port  town  of  Cirrha  in- 
creased at  the  expense  of  Crissa;  and  the  sanctuary 
of  Pytho  grew  into  the  town  of  Delphi,  which  claimed 
to  be  independent  of  Crissa.  Thus  Crissa  declined, 
as  Cirrha  and  Delphi  rose  in  importance.  The  power 
of  Cirrha  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  Delphians,  more 
especially  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  com- 
manded the  approach  to  the  temple  by  sea.  More- 
over, the  Cirrhaeans  levied  exorbitant  tolls  upon  the 
pilgrims  who  landed  at  the  town  upon  their  way  to 
Delphi,  and  were  said  to  have  maltreated  Phocian 
women  on  their  return  from  the  temple.  (Aeschin. 
c.  Ctesiph.  p.  68;  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  Athen.  xiii.  p. 
560.)  In  consequence  of  these  outrages,  the  Am- 
phictyons  declared  war  against  the  Cirrhaeans  about 
B.  c.  595,  and  at  the  end  of  ten  years  succeeded  in 
taking  the  city,  which  was  razed  to  the  ground,  and 
the  plain  in  its  neighbourhood  dedicated  to  the  god, 
and  curses  imprecated  upon  any  one  who  should  till 
or  dwell  in  it.  Cirrha  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
a stratagem  which  is  ascribed  by  some  to  Solon. 
The  town  was  supplied  with  water  by  a canal  from 
the  river  Pleistus.  This  canal  was  turned  off,  filled 
with  hellebore,  and  then  allowed  to  resume  its  former 
course ; but  scarcely  had  the  thirsty  Crissaeans  drank 
of  the  poisoned  water,  than  they  were  so  weakened 
by  its  purgative  effects  that  they  could  no  longer 
defend  their  walls.  (Pans.  x.  37.  § 7;  Polyaen.  iii. 
6;  Frontin.  Strateg.  iii.  7.  § 6.)  This  accomit 
sounds  like  a romance;  but  it  is  a curious  circum- 
stance that  near  the  ruins  of  Cirrha  there  is  a salt 
spring  having  a purgative  effect  like  the  hellebore 
of  the  ancients. 

Cirrha  was  thus  destroyed ; but  the  fate  of  Crissa 
is  uncertain.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Crissa  had 
sunk  into  insignificance  before  this  war,  and  that 
some  of  its  inhabitants  had  settled  at  Delphi,  and 
others  at  Cirrha.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that 
Cirrha  was  the  town  against  which  the  vengeance  of 
the  Amphictyons  was  directed;  and  Strabo,  in  his 
account  of  the  war,  substitutes  Crissa  for  Cin-ha, 
because  he  supposed  Crissa  to  have  been  situated 
upon  the  coast. 

The  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by  the  Am- 
phictyons in  founding  the  Pythian  games.  Nea_r 
the  ruins  of  the  town  in  the  Cirrhaean  plain  was  the 
Hippodrome  (Pans.  x.  37.  § 4),  and  in  the  time  of 
Pindar  the  Stadium  also.  (Pyih.  xi.  20,  73.)  The 
Hippodrome  always  remained  in  the  maritime  plain; 
but  at  a later  time  the  Stadium  was  removed  to 
Delphi.  [Delphi.] 

Cirrha  remained  in  ruins,  and  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
continued  uncultivated  down  to  the  time  of  Philip, 
the  father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  the  Am- 
phissians  dared  to  cultivate  again  the  sacred  plain, 
and  attempted  to  rebuild  the  ruined  towm.  This  led 
to  the  Second  Sacred  War,  in  which  Amphissa  was 
taken  by  Philip,  to  whom  the  Amphictyons  had  en- 
trusted the  conduct  of  the  war,  b.  c.  338.  [Am- 
phissa.] 

Cirrha,  however,  was  afterwards  rebuilt  as  the 
port  of  Delphi.  It  is  first  mentioned  again  by  Po- 
lybius (v.  27) ; and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  it 
contained  a temple  common  to  Apollo,  Artemis,  and 
Leto,  in  which  were  statues  of  Attic  work.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  583;  and  more  espe- 
cially Uliichs,  Reisen  in  Griechenland,  p.  7,  seq.) 

CRISSAEUS  SINUS.  [Cop.inthiacus  Sinus.] 

CRITALLA  (t«  KptraAAa),  a place  in  Cappa- 
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docia,  where  all  the  army  of  Xerxes  was  mustered, 
and  from  which  he  set  out  to  march  to  Sardis. 
(Herod,  vii.  26.)  He  crossed  the  Halys  after  leavinsj 
Critalla,  and  came  to  Celaenae  in  Phrygia.  This  is 
the  only  indication  of  the  position  of  Critalla.  [G.L.] 
CRITHO'TE.  [Acarnania,  p.  9,  b.] 
CRIU-METOPON  {Kpiov  fj-irwirov,  Ptol.  iii.  6. 

§ 2;  ScjTun.  Ch.  Fr.  80;  Anon.  Perijjl.  Pont.  Eux. 
p.  6;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Plin.  iv.  26,  x.  30; 
Avien.  228 ; Priscian,  92 : Aia~burun'),  the  great 
southeni  headland  of  the  Crimea,  which,  looking 
across  the  Euxine  to  the  promontory  of  Casambis 
on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  divides  it,  as  it  were, 
into  two  parts  by  a line  which  the  imagination 
supplies  between  the  31st  and  32  d degrees  of  longi- 
tude, and  which,  according  to  the  ancients,  gave  the 
whole  sea  the  shape  of  a Scythian  bow.  The  two 
points  of  land  are  so  remarkable,  that  many  navi- 
gators, as  Strabo  (ii.  p.  124,  \il.  p.  309,  xi.  p.  496, 
xii.  p.  545)  reports,  affirmed  that  they  had  in  sail- 
ing between  them  seen  both  lands  to  the  N.  and  S. 
at  once,  though  the  distance  between  the  two  capes 
is  2500  stadia.  According  to  Plutarch  (De  Flum. 
p.28),  it  was  called  by  the  natives  Brixaba(Bpf|a§a), 
which  meant  Ram’s  Head.  Cape  Aia,  the  southern- 
most of  the  three  headlands,  is  described  as  a very 
high,  bluff,  bold-looking  land,  much  like  the  North 
Foreland,  but  much  higher,  and  in  a sketch  of  the 
coast  line  it  is  estimated  at  about  1200  feet,  the  same 
elevation  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  Pallas.  (Journ. 
Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  113.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIU-METOPON  (Kpiov  Ptol.  iii.  §2; 

Scylax;  Stadiasm.  §§  317,  318;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  7. 

§ 12;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20,  v.  5.  s.  5 : Kdvo  Krio), 
the  SW.  promontory  of  Crete,  125  M.P.  from  Phycus 
of  Cyrenaica  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  or  two  days  and 
two  nights’  sail.  (Strab.  x.  p.  475;  Dion  Per.  87.) 
Off  this  headland  lay  the  three  small  islands  called 
Musagorae  Flaphonesia.  (Plin.  1.  c.).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRIUS.  [Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

CROBIALUS  (KpwgtoAos  : Eth,  Kpcv§jaAeus), 
a place  on  the  Paphlagonian  coast,  mentioned  by 
Apollonius  Rhodius  (^Arg.  ii.  944),  with  Cromna 
and  Cytorus ; and  Valerius  Flaccus  (^Arg.  v.  103) 
has  the  same  name.  Stephanus  (s.  v.')  quotes  the 
verse  of  Apollonius.  We  may  assume  that  it 
was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromna  and  Cytoms. 
Strabo  (p.  545)  observes  of  the  line  in  Homer 
(/^.  ii.  855),  — 

Kpwpvdv  r AlyiaAov  re  Kal  wpgXovs  ^EpvO'ivovs, — 

that  some  persons  write  Kco§ia\ov  in  place  of 
AlyiaXov.  Crobialus  and  Cobialus  seem  to  be  the 
same  place,  as  Cramer  observes.  If,  then,  Crobialus 
is  the  same  as  Aegialos,  it  is  that  part  of  the 
Paphlagonian  coast,  which  extends  in  a long  line 
for  more  than  100  stadia,  immediately  east  of  Cy- 
torus. [G.  L.] 

CROBYZI  (Kptigu^ot),  a people  of  Moesia,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Thrace.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 9 ; Strab. 
p.  318 ; comp.  Herod,  iv.  49  ; Anonym.  PeHpl. 
Pont.  Eux.  p.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

CRO'CEAE  (KpoKeai:  Eth.  KpoKedrrfs),  a vil- 
lage of  Laconia  on  the  road  from  Spai*ta  to  Gythium, 
and  near  the  latter  place,  celebrated  for  its  marble 
quarries.  Pausanias  describes  the  marble  as  difficult 
to  work,  but  when  wrought  forming  beautiful  deco- 
rations for  temples,  baths,  and  fountains.  There 
was  a marble  statue  of  Zeus  Croceates  before  the 
village,  and  at  the  quarries  bronze  statues  of  the 
Dioscuri.  (Pans.  iii.  21.  § 4.)  The  most  cele-  j 
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brated  of  the  Corinthian  baths  was  adorned  with 
marble  from  the  quarries  at  Croceae.  (Paus.  ii.  3. 
§ 5.)  These  quarries  have  been  discovered  by  the 
French  Commission  two  miles  SE.  of  Levetzova  ; 
and  near  the  village  have  been  found  some  blocks  of 
marble,  probably  the  remains  of  the  statue  of  Zeus 
Croceates.  A memorial  of  the  vwship  of  the 
Dioscuri  at  this  place  still  exists  in  a bas-relief, 
representing  the  two  gods  with  their  horses : beneath 
is  a Latin  inscription.  The  marble  in  these  quarries 
is  green  porphyry ; and  though  not  suitable  for 
Grecian  temples,  it  would  be  greatly  prized  by  the 
Romans,  who  employed  extensively  variegated  kinds 
of  marble  for  the  decoration  of  their  buildings. 
Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  marble  celebrated  by 
the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Laconian  was  this 
green  porphyiy  from  Croceae ; and  that  it  was  the 
quarries  of  this  place  which,  Strabo  says  (viii. 
p.  367),  were  opened  by  the  Romans  at  Taygetus. 
\Description  de  la  Morte,  Geognosie.,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii. 
p.  129  ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  170  ; Curtius, 
Peloponnesos.  vol.  ii.  p.  266.] 

CROCIA'TONUM  (KpoKidrovov,  Ptol.  ii.  8), 
Cronciaconnum  in  the  Table.  Ptolemy  makes  it 
a port  of  the  Unelli  or  Veneli,  a Gallic  nation  who 
occupied  part  of  Bretagne.  The  Table  contains  a 
route  from  Alauna  (^Alleaume')  to  Caesarodunum 
{Tours'),  in  which  the  next  station  to  Alauna  is 
Cronciaconnum,  distant  lOg  M.  P.  from  Alauna. 
Its  position,  therefore,  depends  on  that  of  Alauna. 
Crociatonum  lies  between  Alauna  and  Augustodorus 
{Bayeux),  from  which  it  is  31  ^ M,  P.  distant. 
D’Anville,  who  places  Alauna  at  the  Moutiers 
d'Alonne,  fixes  Crociatonum  at  Valognes,  in  the  de- 
partment of  La  Alanche.  Accordingly  he  considers 
that  there  is  an  eiTor  in  Ptolemy,  for  the  place  is 
called  a port  in  one  MS.  at  least.  But  if  Alauna 
is  near  Valognes,  Crociatonum  must  be  looked  for 
elsewhere.  Walckenaer  places  it  at  the  village  of 
Turqueville,  west  of  Audouville,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay  of  Issigny.  There  may  have  been  both  a 
to\vn  and  a port  of  the  same  name.  Some  geogra- 
phers would  fix  Crociatonum  at  Carentan,  west  of 
Issigny.  [G.  L.] 

CROCOCOLANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
sixth  Itinerary  as  1 2 miles  from  Lindum  {Lincoln). 
Identified,  on  insufficient  grounds,  with  Brough  in 
Nottinghamshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CROCODEILON,  a river  of  Syria,  near  which 
there  was  formerly  a town  of  the  same  name  (Kpo- 
KoSeiXcov  tt6\ls),  between  Caesarea  Palaestinae  and 
Ptolemais  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  758;  Plin.  v.  17.  s.  19). 
It  is  now  identified  with  the  A^dhr  Zerka,  in  which, 
according  to  Pococke  {Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  58.),  croco- 
diles have  been  found.  (Von  Raumer,  Paldstina, 
pp.53,  191.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CROCODILO'POLIS  {KpOKodelXuv  iroAis,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 65:  Eth.  KpoKoSeiAoTToXirgs),  the  name  of 
several  cities  in  Egypt,  derived  from  the  local  worship 
of  the  crocodile. 

1.  Arsinoe  in  the  Heptanomis,  and  the  Arsinoite 
nome  of  the  Ptolemaic  era,  were,  under  the  Pharaohs, 
called  respectively  Crocodilopolis  and  the  Crocodilo- 
polite  nome.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  The  crocodile  w'as 
here  domesticated  and  worshipped.  It  fed  from  the 
hands  of  the  priests  of  Arsinoe.  [Arsinoe]  . (Aelian, 
H.  An.  X.  24;  Plin.  N.H.  v.  9,  11,  xxxvi.  16.) 

2.  A town  in  the  Aphroditopolite  nome  of  the 
Thebaid,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile,  lat.  25°  6' 
N.,  of  which  ruins  are  still  visible  at  Embeshanda, 

j on  the  verge  of  the  Libyan  desert.  [VV.  B.  D.] 
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GROCYLEIA,  or  CROCYLEIUM.  [Ithaca.] 

CROCYLEIUM  (KpoKvKeiov'),  a town  in  Aetolia 
Epictetus,  on  the  borders  of  Locris,  and  one  day’s 
march  from  Fotidania.  (Thuc.  iii.  96.)  This  town 
is  confounded  by  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  with  Crocyleia 
in  Ithaca. 

CRODUNUM,  a place  in  the  Gallia  Provincia, 
mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Font.  c.  4).  There  is  no 
indication  of  its  site  except  what  may  be  derived 
from  this  corrupt  passage  of  Cicero.  A duty  (por- 
torium)  was  levied  on  wine  carried  from  Narhorme 
to  Toulouse,  and  it  was  levied  at  Cobiomachum, 
which  was  between  these  two  places.  If  the  mer- 
chants avoided  Cobiomachum,  they  were  caught 
either  at  Crodunum  or  Vulchalo;  which  we  must 
assume  to  be  places  that  a man  must  go  through  to 
reach  Toulouse  from  Narhonne,  if  he  avoided  Co- 
biomachum. This  is  all  that  we  know;  and  yet 
people  will  tell  us  what  is  the  modern  site  of  Cro- 
dunum. [G.  L.] 

CROMI,  or  CROMNUS  (Kpwfioi,  Pans.  viii.  3. 
§ 4,  27.  § 4,  34.  § 6 ; Kpo}jj.uos,  Xen.  ffell.  vii.  4. 
§ 21 ; KpeopLva,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  a town  of  Arcadia 
on  the  frontiers  of  Messenia,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
were  removed  to  Megalopolis,  on  the  foundation  of 
the  latter  city  in  b.  c.  371.  Its  territory  is  called 
Cromitis  (KpojyutTis)  by  Pausanias  (viii.  34.  § 6). 
It  is  placed  by  Boblaye  at  Neohhorio,  but  by  Leake 
at  Samara,  a little  westward  of  Londuri,  since  the 
latter  writer  conceives  it  to  have  been  on  the  route 
leading  from  Megalopolis  to  Carnasium,  and  not  on 
the  one  leading  to  Messene.  (Boblaye,  Recherches, 
p.  169 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  44,  297,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  234.) 

CRO'MMYON  (Kpofipxxav  &Kpa,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 3; 
Kpo/jLfj.vov  &Kpa,  Strab.  xiv.  pp.  669,  682  ; Kpo/x- 
uvaKdv,  Stadiasm.  § 294;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  13: 
Cormachite),  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island  of 
Cyprus,  NW.  of  Lapethus.  It  lay  opposite  to  Cape 
Anemurium  of  Cilicia,  from  which  it  was  distant 
350  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  682 ; Engel,  Kypros,  vol. 
i.  p.  77.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRO'MMYON  (KpofifjLvdv,  Thuc.,  Xen.,  Strab. ; 
Kpopvutf,  Pans. ; Cromyon,  Ov.  Met.  vii.  435 ; 
KpefjL/jLvcav,  Scylax,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Cremmyon, 
Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  ] 1 ; Eth.  Kpofip.vcautos'),  a village  of 
the  Corinthia  on  the  Saronic  gulf,  but  originally  the 
last  town  of  Megaris.  It  was  the  chief  place  between 
the  isthmus,  properly  so  called,  and  Megara;  whence 
the  whole  of  this  coast  was  called  the  Crommyonia 
(tj  Kpo/uLfjLvujvia,  Strab.  viii.  p.  380).  Crommyon 
was  distant  120  stadia  from  Corinth  (Thuc.  iv.  45), 
and  appears  to  have  therefore  occupied  the  site  of 
the  ruins  near  the  chapel  of  St.  Theodorus.  The 
village  of  Kineta,  which  many  modern  travellers 
suppose  to  correspond  to  Crommyon,  is  much  further 
from  Corinth  than  120  stadia.  Crommyon  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  derived  its  name  from 
Crommus,  the  son  of  Poseidon.  It  is  celebrated  in 
mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  wild  boar  destroyed 
by  Theseus.  (Paus.  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Plut. 
Thes.  9 ; Ov.  1.  c.)  It  was  taken  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  the  Corinthian  War,  but  was  recovered 
by  Iphierates.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  4.  § 13,  iv.  5.  § 19.) 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  307,  Peloponnesiaca, 
p.  308  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  35  ; Curtins, 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  555.) 

CKOMNA(KpwjUm:  Eth.  Kpu3p.viTT]S,Kpa)p.vouos, 
Kpcopraievs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a place  on  the  Paph- 
lagonian  coast  mentioned  by  Homer  (II.  ii.  855; 
Ckobialus).  It  was  60  stadia  east  of  Erythini 
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and  90  west  of  Cytorus.  There  are  autonomous 
coins  of  Cromna,  [Amastris.]  [G.  L.] 


CRO'NIUS  MONS.  [Olympia.] 

CRO'PIA,  or  CROPEIA.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
CROSSA  (KpSacra:  Eth.  Kpoacalos),  a city  on 
the  Pontus,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Asia. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CROSSAEA.  [Crusis.] 

CROTON  or  CEOTONA  (KpSrau:  Eth.Kpora- 
vidm]s,  Crotoniensis  and  Crotonensis,  but  Cicero 
uses  Crotoniatae  for  the  people : Cotrone),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Southera 
Italy,  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  Bruttian  pen- 
insula, at  the  mouth  of  the  little  river  Aesarus,  and 
about  6 miles  N.  of  the  Lacinian  Promontory.  It 
was  founded  by  a colony  of  Achaeans,  led  by  Mys- 
cellus,  a native  of  Rhypae  in  Achaia,  in  obedience  to 
the  express  injunction  of  the  oracle  at  Delphi.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  262 ; Diod.  viii.  Exc.  Vat.  pp.  8,  9 ; Dionys.  ii. 
59 ; Ovid.  Met.  xv.  9 — 59 ; Scymn.  Ch.  325.)  The 
date  of  its  foundation  is  fixed  by  Dionysius  at  b.  c. 
710,  and  his  authority  may  probably  be  relied  on, 
though  Eusebius  and  Hieronymus  would  place  it 
some  years  later.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  174; 
Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  401.)  A tradition  recorded 
by  Strabo  (1.  c.),  which  would  connect  its  foundation 
with  that  of  Syracuse  by  Archias,  would  therefore 
seem  to  be  chronologically  inadmissible.  Its  name 
was  derived,  according  to  the  cuiTent  legend,  from  a 
person  of  the  name  of  Croton,  who  afforded  a hospi- 
table reception  to  Hercules  during  the  wanderings  of 
that  hero;  but  having  been  accidentally  killed  by 
him,  was  buried  on  the  spot,  which  Hercules  foretold 
would  eventually  become  the  site  of  a mighty  city. 
(Diod.  iv.  24;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  50;  Ovid,  Met.xv. 
12 — 18,  55;  Etym.  M.  v.  KpSrwv.y  Hence  we 
find  Croton  sometimes  called  the  founder  of  the  city, 
while  the  Crotoniats  themselves  paid  peculiar  ho- 
nours to  Hercules  as  their  tutelary  divinity  and 
Oekbst.  (Herachd.  Pont.  36;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth.  40-; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  172.) 

Cn^tona,  as  well  as  its  neighbour  Sybaris,  seems 
to  have  rapidly  risen  to  great  prosperity  ; but  the 
general  fact  of  its  size,  wealth,  and  power,  is  almost 
all  that  we  know  concerning  it;  its  history  during 
the  first  two  centuries  from  its  foundation  being  al- 
most a blank  to  us.  But  the  fact  that  the  walls  of 
the  city  enclosed  a space  of  not  less  than  12  miles  in 
circuit  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  sufficiently  proves  the  great 
power  to  which  it  had  attained ; and  it  is  during  this 
early  period  also  that  we  find  the  Crotoniats  extend- 
ing their  dominion  across  the  Bruttian  peninsula, 
and  founding  the  colony  of  Terina  on  the  coast  of 
the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  as  well  as  that  of  Caulonia 
between  the  parent  city  and  Locri.  Lametium  also, 
or  Lametini,  on  the  Hipponian  Gulf,  as  well  as  Sc;yl- 
lacium  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  isthmus,  must  at 
this  period  have  been  subject  to  its  rule.  The  great 
wealth  and  prosperity  enjoyed  by  the  two  neighbour- 
ing cities  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris,  seems  to  prove 
that  they  continued  for  a long  time  on  terms  of 
friendship,  in  accordance  with  their  common  Achaean 
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origin  ; and  the  Oenotrian  tribes  of  the  interior  were 
not  powerful  enough  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  their 
growth.  They  thus  became  during  the  sixth  cen- 
tuiy  B.  c.  two  of  the  most  populous,  wealthy,  and 
powerful  cities  of  the  Hellenic  name.  Crotona,  how- 
ever, was  far  less  luxurious  than  its  rival  ; its  inha- 
bitants devoted  themselves  particularly  to  athletic 
exercises,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  number  of 
the  prizes  which  they  carried  off  at  the  Olympic 
games.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.)  The  government  of  Cro- 
tona appears  to  have  been  of  an  oligarchic  character; 
the  supreme  power  being  in  the  hands  of  a council  of 
one  thousand  persons,  who  were,  or  claimed  to  be, 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers.  (Iambi.  V.  P. 
45;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15.  Ext.  § 1.)  This  state  of 
things  continued  without  interruption,  till  the  arrival 
of  Pythagoras,  an  event  that  led  to  great  changes 
both  at  Crotona  and  in  the  neighbouring  cities.  It 
was,  apparently,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tmy  (between  b.  c.  540  and  530)  that  that  philo- 
sopher first  established  himself  at  Crotona,  where  he 
quickly  attained  to  great  power  and  influence,  which 
he  appears  to  have  employed  not  only  for  philoso- 
phical, but  for  political  purposes.  But  the  nature 
of  the  political  changes  which  he  introduced,  as  well 
as  the  revolutions  that  followed,  is  involved  in  great 
obscurity.  We  leam,  however,  that  besides  the 
general  influence  which  Pythagoras  exerted  over  the 
citizens,  and  even  over  the  Great  Council,  he  formed 
a peculiar  society  of  300  young  men  among  the  most 
zealous  of  his  disciples,  who,  without  any  legal  au- 
thority, exercised  the  greatest  influence  over  the  de- 
liberations of  the  supreme  assembly.  This  state  of 
things  continued  for  some  time,  until  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  Pythagoreans  led  to  a democratic 
revolution,  which  ended  in  their  expulsion  from  Cro- 
tona and  the  overthrow  of  the  Great  Council,  a de- 
mocratic form  of  government  being  substituted  for 
the  oligarchy.  This  revolution  was  not  confined  to 
Crotona,  but  extended  to  several  other  cities  of 
iMagna  Graecia,  where  the  Pythagoreans  had  ob- 
tained a similar  footing;  their  expulsion  led  to  a 
period  of  confusion  and  disorder  throughout  the 
south  of  Italy.  (Justin,  xx.  4;  Val.  Max.  viii.  15. 
Ext.  § 1;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  § 3 ; Iambi.  Vit. 
Pyth.  248 — 251,  255 — 262;  Porphyr.  Vit.  Pyth. 
54,  55 ; Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  525 — 550.) 

It  was  during  the  period  of  the  Pythagorean  in- 
fluence (so  far  as  we  can  trust  the  very  confused 
and  uncertain  chronology  of  these  events),  that  the 
war  occLUTed  between  Crotona  and  Sybaris  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  latter  city.  The  ce- 
lebrated athlete  Milo,  himself  a leading  disciple  of 
Pythagoras,  was  the  commander  of  the  Crotoniat 
army,  which  is  said  to  have  amounted  to  100,000 
men,  while  that  of  the  Sybarites  was  three  times  as 
numerous ; notwithstanding  which  the  former  ob- 
tained a complete  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Traeis, 
and  following  up  their  advantage  took  the  city  of 
Sybaris,  and  utterly  destroyed  it.  The  received  date 
of  this  event  is  b.  c.  510.  (Diod.  xii.  9;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  263;  Herod,  v.  44,  vi.  21;  Iambi.  Vit.  Pyth. 
260;  Scymn.  Ch.  357 — 360.)  Polybius,  however, 
represents  the  Crotoniats  as  concluding  a league 
with  Sybaris  and  Caulonia,  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Pythagoreans,  a statement  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  history  transmitted  by  other  authors.  (Pol. 
ii.  39.  See  on  this  point  Grote’s  Greece  vol.  iv. 
p.  559.) 

The  next  event  of  importance  in  the  history  of 
Crotona,  would  appear  to  be  the  great  defeat  which 
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the  Crotoniats  in  their  turn  sustained  at  the  river 
Sagras,  where  it  is  said  that  their  army,  though 
consisting  of  130,000  men,  was  routed  by  10,000 
Locrians  and  Rhegians  with  such  slaughter,  as  to 
inflict  an  indelible  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  their 
city.  (Strab.  vi.  pp.  261,  263;  Cic.  de  N.D,  ii.  2; 
Suid.  s.v.  h.KyQiarepa.')  Justin,  on  the  contrary  (xx. 
2,  3),  represents  this  event  as  having  taken  place 
before  the  arrival  of  Pythagoras ; but  the  authority  of 
Strabo  seems  decidedly  preferable  on  this  point,  and  is 
more  consistent  with  the  general  history  of  Crotona. 
Heyne,  however,  follows  Justin,  and  places  the  battle 
of  the  Sagras  as  early  as  360  b.  c.,  and  Mr.  Grote 
inclines  to  the  same  view.  As  no  notice  is  found  in 
the  extant  books  of  Diodorus  of  so  important  an 
event,  it  seems  certain  that  it  must  have  occuiTed 
before  B.  c.  480.  (Heyne,  Prolus.  Acad.  x.  p.  184; 
Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  552.)  Strabo  has,  how- 
ever, certainly  exaggerated  the  importance  of  this 
disaster  in  its  effects  on  Crotona ; for  nearly  a cen- 
tury later  that  city  is  still  spoken  of  as  the  most 
populous  and  powerful  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Diod.  xiv.  103.) 

Very  few  notices  of  it  are  found  in  the  interval. 
We  leam  only  that  the  Crotoniats  viewed  with  fa- 
vour the  establishment  of  the  new  colony  of  Thu- 
rium,  and  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  it 
(Diod.  xii.  11);  and  that  during  the  Athenian  expe- 
dition to  Sicily  they  endeavoured  to  preserve  a strict 
neutrality,  furnishing  the  Athenian  fleet  with  provi- 
sions, but  refusing  to  allow  the  passage  of  the  land 
forces  through  their  territory.  (Diod.  xiii.  3 ; Thuc. 
vii.35.)  In  B.c.389,when  the  elder  Dionysius  carried 
his  arms  across  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  proceeded  to 
attack  Caulonia,  the  Crotoniats  put  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  cities  which  opposed  the  Sicilian 
despot,  but  the  confederate  forces  were  totally  de- 
feated by  Dionysius  at  the  river  Helleporus  ; and 
the  latter,  following  up  his  advantage,  made  himself 
master  of  Caulonia,  Hipponium,  and  Scylletium.  the 
last  of  which  he  wrested  from  the  dominion  of  Cro- 
tona. (Diod.  xiv.  103 — 107;  Strab.  vi.  p.  261.) 
No  mention  is  found  in  Diodoms  of  his  having  made 
any  attack  on  Crotona  itself,  but  Livy  tells  us  that 
he  surprised  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  (Liv.  xxiv.  3) ; of  which, 
according  to  Dionysius,  he  retained  possession  for 
not  less  than  12  years.  (Dionys.  Exc.  xix.)  After 
the  fall  of  the  tyrant,  Crotona  appears  to  have  reco- 
vered its  independence ; but  it  suffered  severely  from 
the  growing  power  of  the  Lucanians  and  Bruttians, 
who  pressed  upon  it  from  without,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  dissensions.  It  was  at  one  time  actually 
besieged  by  the  Bruttians,  and  compelled  to  apply 
for  aid  to  the  Syracusans,  who  sent  an  armament  to 
its  succour  under  Heracleides  and  Sosistratus;  but 
those  generals  seem  to  have  carried  on  intrigues 
with  the  different  parties  in  Crotona,  which  gave 
rise  to  revolutions  in  the  city ; and  after  the  Crolo- 
niats  had  rid  themselves  of  their  Bruttian  foes  by  a 
treaty,  they  were  engaged  in  a war  with  their  own 
exiles.  (Diod.  xix.  3,  10.)  The  conduct  of  this  was 
entrusted  to  a general  named  Menedemus,  who  de- 
feated the  exiles,  but  appears  to  have  soon  after 
established  himself  in  the  possession  of  despotic 
power.  (Id.  xix.  10,  xxi.  4.)  In  b.  c.  299,  Aga- 
thocles  made  himself  master  of  Crotona,  in  which  he 
established  a garrison.  (Id.  xxi.  4.  Exc.  H.  p.  490.) 
How  long  he  retained  possession  of  it  we  know  not; 
but  it  is  clear  that  all  these  successive  revolutions 
must  have  greatly  impaired  the  prosperity  of  Cro- 
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tona,  to  which,  according  to  Livy  (xxiv.  3),  the  final 
blow  was  given  during  the  w'ar  of  Pyrrhus.  The 
circumstances  of  this  are  very  imperfectly  known  to 
us ; but  it  appears  that  the  Rhegians  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  city  by  treachery,  put  the 
Roman  garrison  to  the  sw^ord,  and  destroyed  great 
part  of  the  city.  (Zonar.  viii.  6.  p.  127.)  It  subse- 
quently passed  into  the  power  of  Pyrrhus,  but  was 
surprised  and  taken  by  the  Roman  consul  Cornelius 
Rufinus  during  the  absence  of  that  monarch  in 
Sicily,  B.  c.  277.  (Id.  p.  123  ; Frontin.  Strat.  iii. 
6.  § 4.)  So  reduced  was  the  city  after  all  these 
disasters,  that  little  more  than  half  the  extent  com- 
prised within  the  walls  continued  to  be  inhabited. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 

In  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Bruttians,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno,  suc- 
ceeded in  making  themselves  masters  of  Crotona, 
with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  which  held  out 
until  the  defenders  were  induced  by  Hanno  to  sur- 
render upon  terms ; the  aristocratic  party,  who  had 
occupied  it,  being  persuaded  to  migrate  to  Locri,  and 
a body  of  Bruttians  introduced  into  the  city  to  fill 
up  the  vacancy  of  its  inhabitants.  (Liv.  xxiv.  2, 3.) 
The  fortifications  of  Crotona,  its  port,  and  the 
strength  of  its  citadel,  still  rendered  it  a place  of 
some  importance  in  a military  point  of  view,  and 
during  the  last  years  of  the  war  it  was  the  principal 
stronghold  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  Hannibal, 
who  established  his  chief  magazines  there,  and  fixed 
his  head-quarters  for  three  successive  winters  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood.  (Liv.  xxix.  36,  xxx.  19 ; 
Appian.  Annib.  57.)  The  ravages  of  this  war  ap- 
pear to  have  completed  the  decay  of  Crotona;  so  that 
a few  years  afterwards,  in  b.  c.  194,  a colony  of 
Roman  citizens  was  sent  thither  to  recruit  its  ex- 
hausted population.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  45.)  From  this 
period  Crotona  sank  into  the  condition  of  an  ob- 
scure provincial  town,  and  is  not  again  mentioned  in 
history  until  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire. 
Its  port,  however,  appears  to  have  been  always  in 
some  degree  frequented  as  a place  of  passage  to 
Greece  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ix.  19)  ; and  an  inscription 
still  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony  in  Imperial  times 
(Mommsen,  laser.  R.  Neap.  73),  though  neither 
Pliny  nor  Ptolemy  acknowledges  it  as  such.  The 
name  of  Crotona  again  appears  in  the  wai’s  of  Beli- 
sarius  and  Narses  against  the  Gc^hs  (Procop.  B.  G. 
iii.  28,  iv.  26);  it  was  one  of  the  few  cities  which 
at  that  time  still  retained  some  consideration  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  continued  under  the  sovereignty  of 
the  Byzantine  Emperors  till  it  passed  with  the  rest 
of  the  modern  Calabria  into  the  hands  of  the  Nor- 
mans. The  modern  city  of  Cotrone  is  but  a poor 
place,  though  possessing  about  5000  inhabitants, 
and  a well-fortified  citadel.  This  fortress  undoubtedly 
occupies  the  same  situation  as  the  ancient  arx,  on  a 
rock  projecting  into  the  sea  (Liv.  xxiv.  3),  and  af- 
fording in  consequence  some  degree  of  shelter  to  the 
port.  But  the  importance  of  the  latter,  though 
frequently  mentioned  as  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
prosperity  of  Crotona,  must  not  be  overrated.  Po- 
lybius expressly  tells  us  that  it  was  no  good  harbour, 
but  only  a Oepivhs  Spfios,  or  station  where  , ships 
could  ride  in  summer  (Pol.  x.  1),  and  that  its  value 
arose  from  the  absence  of  all  harbours  along  this 
part  of  the  Italian  coast.  The  ancient  city  spread 
itself  out  in  the  plain  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  the  citadel; 
in  the  days  of  its  prosperity  it  extended  far  across 
the  river  Aesarus,  which  in  consequence  flowed 
through  the  middle  of  the  city ; but  as  early  as  the 
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Second  Punic  War,  the  town  had  shrunk  so  much 
that  the  Aesarus  formed  its  northern  limit,  and 
flowed  on  the  outside  of  its  walls.  (Liv.  xxiv.  3.) 
It  is  now  about  a mile  to  the  N.  of  the  modem  towm. 

We  have  scarcely  any  topographical  information 
concerning  the  ancient  city,  and  there  are  no  ruins 
of  it  remaining.  Many  fragments  of  masonry  and  an- 
cient edifices  are  said  to  have  been  still  in  existence 
till  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  they  were 
employed  in  the  construction  of  a mole  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  port.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  walls  of 
Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  greatness  enclosed  an  ex- 
tent of  12  miles  in  circumference;  and  though  its 
population  was  not  equal  to  that  of  Sybaris,  it  was 
still  able  to  send  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000 
men.  Even  in  the  time  of  Dionysius  of  Syracuse, 
when  it  had  already  declined  much  from  its  former 
prosperity,  Crotona  was  still  able  to  furnish  a fleet  <d 
60  ships  of  war.  (Diod.  xiv.  100.)  But  in  the 
Second  Punic  War  the  whole  number  of  citizens  of 
all  ages  had  dwindled  to  less  than  20,000,  so  that 
they  were  no  longer  able  to  defend  the  whole  extent 
of  their  walls.  (Liv.  xxiii.  30.) 

Crotona  was  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  the 
healthiness  of  its  situation.  An  old  legend  repre- 
sented Archias,  the  founder  of  Syracuse,  as  having 
chosen  wealth  for  his  city,  while  Myscellus  preferred 
health  (Strab.  vi.  p.  269  ; Steph.  B.  v.  Supd/fot/- 
a-au)  : according  to  another  tale,  Myscellus,  when  he 
first  visited  Italy,  preferred  the  situation  of  Sybaris, 
but  was  commanded  by  the  oracle  to  adhere  to  the 
spot  first  indicated  to  him.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  262.) 
To  the  favourable  position  of  the  city  in  this  respect 
was  ascribed  the  superiority  of  its  citizens  in  athletic 
exercises,  which  was  so  remarkable  that  on  one 
occasion  they  bore  away  the  seven  first  prizes  in  the 
footrace  at  the  Olympic  games.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Cic. 
de  Inv.  ii.  1.)  Among  their  athletes  Milo  was  the 
most  celebrated  for  his  gigantic  strength  and  power 
of  body.  (^Biagr.  Diet.  art.  Milo.y  To  the  same 
cause  was  attributed  the  remarkable  personal  beauty 
for  which  their  youths  and  maidens  were  distin- 
guished. (Cic.  1.  c.)  The  system  of  training  which 
produced  these  results  was  probably  closely  connected 
with  the  medical  school  for  which  Crotona  was  pre- 
eminent in  the  days  of  Herodotus,  the  physicians  of 
Crotona  being  regarded  at  that  time  as  unquestiMi- 
ably  the  first  in  Greece  (Herod,  iii.  131),  and  at  a 
later  period  the  school  of  Crotona  still  maintained 
its  reputation  by  the  side  of  those  of  Cos  and  Cnidus 
(Grote’s  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  539).  Among  the  most 
eminent  of  the  physicians  of  Crotona  we  may  notice 
Alcmaeon,  to  whom  the  first  introduction  of  anatomy 
was  ascribed,  and  Democedes,  who  w'as  for  some 
time  physician  at  the  court  of  Darius,  king  of 
Persia.  (Herod,  iii.  129 — 138.)  The  peat  influ- 
ence exercised  by  Pythagoras  during  his  residence 
at  Crotona  naturally  raised  up  a numerous  school  of 
his  disciples,  many  of  whom  perished  in  the  political 
revolution  that  put  an  end  to  their  power  in  that  city, 
while  the  rest  were  dispersed  and  driven  into  exile: 
a long  list  of  Pythagorean  philosophers,  natives  of 
Crotona,  is  preserved  to  us  by  lamblichixs  (Fzi.Pi/iA. 
167)  ; but  the  only  two  names  of  real  eminence 
among  them  are  those  of  Alcmaeon,  already  mentioned, 
and  Philolaus,  whom  however  lamblichus  represents 
as  belonging  to  Tarentum.  (Diog.  Laert.  viii.  5,7.) 

The  territory  of  Crotona  in  the  days  of  its  pro.s- 
perity  was  extensive,  stretching  from  sea  to  sea : on 
the  N.  it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Hylias  (Thuc. 
vii.  35),  while  to  the  S.  it  probably  extended  to  the 
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confines  of  the  Locrians,  the  intermediate  towns  of 
Scylletium  and  Caulonia  being  its  colonies  and 
dependencies.  The  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
city,  though  less  fertile  than  that  of  Sybaris  and 
Thm-ii,  was  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  com, 
and  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  the  valley  of  the 
Neaethus  are  celebrated  by  Theocritus,  and  retain 
their  richness  to  the  present  day.  [Neaethus.] 
The  same  poet,  who  has  laid  the  scene  of  one  of  his 
Idylls  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  speaks  with 
praise  of  the  banks  of  the  Aesarus,  which  ai'e  now 
dreary  and  barren : as  well  as  of  the  pastures  and 
shady  woods  of  two  mountains  called  Physcus  and 
Latymnum.  These  last  must  have  been  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Crotona,  but  cannot  be  iden- 
tified with  any  certainty.  (Theocr.  iv.  17 — 19, 
23 — 25  ; and  Schol.  ad  loc. ; Swinburne’s  Travels, 
vol.  i.  p.  313.) 

Six  miles  distant  from  the  city  of  Crotona  was 
the  celebrated  temple  of  the  Lacinian  Juno,  on  the 
promontory  of  the  same  name.  (Liv.  xxiv!  3 ; Strab. 
vi.  p.  261  ; Scyl.  p.  5.  § 13  ; Dionys.  Per.  371 ; and 
Eustath.  ad  loc.')  Livy  calls  it  “ nobile  templum, 
ipsa  urbe  nobilius:”  indeed,  there  was  no  other 
temple  of  equal  fame  or  sanctity  in  the  whole  of 
Jlagna  Graecia.  The  period  of  its  foundation  is 
wholly  unknown.  Virgil  alludes  to  it  as  already  in 
existence  at  the  time  of  the  voyage  of  Aeneas,  and 
Dionysius  tells  us  that  a bronze  cup  was  still  pre- 
served there,  which  had  been  dedicated  by  that  hero. 
(Virg.  Aen.  iii.  552  ; Dionys.  i.  52.)  Some  legends 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Hercules,  others  to  La- 
cinius  or  Lacinus,  who  was  said  to  have  been  dwell- 
ing there  when  it  was  visited  by  Hercules,  and  from 
wliom  the  promontory  derived  its  name : others,  again, 
spoke  of  the  headland  and  sacred  grove  as  having 
been  presented  by  Thetis  to  Hera  herself.  (Diod. 
iv.  24 ; Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  857,  1006 ; Serv.  ad 
Aen.  iii.  552.)  These  legends  may  be  considered 
as  indicating  that  the  temple  did  not  owe  its  foun- 
dation to  the  Greek  colonists  of  Crotona,  but  that 
there  previously  existed  a sacred  edifice,  or  at  least 
a consecrated  locality  (jepevos),  on  the  spot,  probably 
of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  temple  of  Hera  became  the 
scene  of  a great  annual  assembly  of  all  the  Italian 
Greeks,  at  which  a procession  took  place  in  honour 
of  the  goddess,  to  whom  splendid  offerings  were 
made  ; and  this  festival  became  a favourite  occasion 
for  the  Greeks  of  the  neighbouring  cities  to  display 
their  magnificence.  (Pseud.  Arist.  de  Mirab.  96  ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  541.)  The  interior  of  the  temple  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  executed  by  order  of  the 
Crotoniats  at  the  public  cost,  among  which  the  most 
celebrated  was  that  of  Helen  by  Zeuxis,  for  the 
execution  of  which  that  artist  was  allowed  to  select 
five  of  the  most  beautiful  virgins  of  the  city  as  his 
models.  (Cic.  de  Inv.  ii.  1 ; Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  36.) 
Besides  abundance  of  occasional  offerings  of  the  most 
costly  description,  the  temple  derived  great  wealth 
from  its  permanent  revenues,  especially  its  cattle, 
out  of  the  produce  of  which  a column  of  solid  gold 
was  formed,  and  set  up  in  the  sanctuary.  (Liv. 
xxiv.  3.)  Immediately  adjoining  the  temple  itself 
was  an  extensive  grove,  or  rather  forest,  of  tall  pine- 
trees,  enclosing  within  it  rich  pastures,  on  which  the 
cattle  belonging  to  the  temple  were  allowed  to  feed, 
unprotected  and  uninjured.  (Ibid.) 

The  immense  mass  of  treasures  that  had  thus 
accumulated  in  the  temple  is  said  to  have  excited 
the  cupidity  of  Hannibal,  during  the  time  that  he 
was  e-stablished  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  he  was 
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warned  by  the  goddess  herself  in  a dream  to  refrain 
from  touching  them.  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  24.)  It  was 
at  the  same  period  that  he  dedicated  there  a bronze 
tablet,  containing  a detailed  account  of  his  wars  in 
Spain  and  Italy,  the  number  of  his  forces,  &c.,  which 
was  consulted,  and  is  frequently  referred  to,  by  the 
historian  Polybius.  (Pol.  iii.  33,  56.)  But  though 
this  celebrated  sanctuary  had  been  spared  both  by 
Pyrrhus  and  Hannibal,  it  was  profaned  by  the  Roman 
censor  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  who,  in  b.c.  1 73,  stripped 
it  of  half  its  roof,  which  was  composed  of  marble 
slabs  instead  of  tiles,  for  the  purpose  of  adorning  a 
temple  of  Fortrma  Equestris,  which  he  was  erecting 
at  Rome.  The  outrage  was,  indeed,  severely  cen- 
sured by  the  senate,  who  caused  the  slabs  to  be 
carried  back  to  Lacinium,  but  in  the  decayed  con- 
dition of  the  province,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
replace  them.  (Liv.  xlii.  3 ; Val.  Max.  i.  1.  § 20.) 
The  decay  of  the  temple  may  probably  be  dated  as 
commencing  from  this  period,  and  must  have  resul'ed 
from  the  general  decline  of  the  neighbouring  cities 
and  country.  But  Appian  tells  us  that  it  was  still 
wealthy,  and  replete  with  offerings,  as  late  as  b.  c. 
36,  when  it  was  plundered  by  Sex.  Pompeius.  (App. 
B.  C.  V.  133.)  Hence  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  ha'  ing 
in  his  time  lost  its  wealth,  though  the  temple  itself 
was  still  in  existence.  Pliny  mentions  the  Lacinian 
Promontory,  but  without  noticing  the  temple.  It 
appears,  however,  from  extant  remains,  as  well  as 
from  an  inscription,  “ Herae  Laciniae,”  found  in  the 
ruins,  that  it  still  continued  to  subsist  as  a sacred 
edifice  down  to  a late  period.  (Dionys.  i.  52  ; Strab. 
vi.  p.  261 ; Mommsen,  I.  R.  N.  72.) 

The  ruins  of  this  celebrated  temple  are  but  incon- 
sidemble ; one  column  alone  is  standing,  of  the 
Doric  order,  closely  resembling  those  of  Metapontum  : 
it  is  based  on  a foundation  of  large  stones  cut  into 
facets  : but  some  admixture  of  brickwork  shows  that 
the  building  must  have  been  repaired  in  Roman 
times.  A second  column  was  standing  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  last  century;  and  considerable  remains 
of  the  pavement,  and  the  wall  which  formed  the 
peribolus  of  the  temple,  were  carried  off  to  be  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  mole  and  the  bishop’s 
palace  at  Cotrone.  Riedesel,  who  visited  these  ruins 
in  1767,  and  upon  whose  authority  many  modem 
writers  have  described  the  building  as  of  enormous 
extent,  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  some  masses 
of  masonry  (of  reticulated  work,  and  therefore  cer- 
tainly of  Roman  construction),  more  than  100  yards 
distant  from  the  column,  and  which  could  never 
have  formed  any  part  of  the  temple.  These  frag- 
ments are  generally  known  by  the  absurd  appellation 
of  the  School  of  Pythagoras.  The  position  of  the 
temple  on  a bold  projecting  rock  (as  described  by 
Lucan,  ii.  434),  must  have  been  very  striking,  com- 
manding a noble  view  in  all  directions,  and  forming 
a landmark  to  voyagers,  who  were  in  the  habit  of 
striking  across  the  bay  direct  from  the  lapygian 
Promontory  to  that  of  Lacinium  (Virg.  Aen.  iii. 
552).  The  single  column  that  forms  its  solitary 
remnant,  still  serves  the  same  purpose.  (Swinburne’s 
Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  321 — 323;  Craven,  Southern 
Tour,  p.  238.) 

The  coins  of  Crotona  are  very  numerous  : the 
more  ancient  ones  are  of  the  class  called  incuse, 
having  the  one  side  convex,  the  other  concave  : a 
mode  of  coinage  peculiar  to  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia.  The  type  of  all  these  earher  coins  is  a 
tripod,  as  on  the  one  annexed,  in  allusion  to  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  in  pursuance  of  which  the  city  was 
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founded ; later  coins  have  the  head  of  the  Lacinian 
Juno,  and  on  the  reverse  the  figure  of  Hercules. 
(See  the  second  of  those  figured  below.)  [E.H.B.] 
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CRUNI  (Kpovvoi),  a town  in  Moesia,  on  the  river 
Ziras,  was,  at  a later  time,  called  Dionysupolis  or 
Matiopolis.  (Strab.  p.  319;  Scymn.  Fragm.  4; 
Anonym.  Peripl.  13  ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Aiouvaov- 
'iroKis;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  24;  Hierocl. 
p.  637 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  228;  Geogr.  Eav.  iv.  6;  Con- 
stant. Porphyr.  de  Them.  ii.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

CRUPTO'RICIS  VILLA,  a place  in  the  country 
of  the  Frisians,  where  400  Roman  soldiers  made 
away  with  themselves,  that  they  might  not  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  Frisians.  (Tac.  Awre.  iv.  73.)  It  is 
identified  with  a place  called  RycTc.  [L.  S.] 

CRUSI'NIE,  a place  in  Gama,  according  to  the 
Table,  on  a route  from  Cabillio,  that  is  Cabillonum 
(^Chalons-sur-Saone'),  to  Vesontio  (^Besanqon).  It 
lies  between  Vesontio  and  Ponte  Dubris  of  the  Table, 
that  is  Pons  Dubis,  which  is  Ponthoux,  on  the 
Douhs.  The  place  is  therefore  between  Ponthoux  j 
and  Besanqon;  but  such  obscure  places  cannot  be 
easily  determined  by  distances.  Walckenaer  and 
others  place  Crusinie  at  Orchamps  near  the  JDoubs, 
where  there  are  said  to  be  Roman  remains.  D’An- 
ville  places  it  near  Crissei,  being  determined,  as  he 
often  is,  by  mere  resemblance  of  name.  [G.  L.] 

CRUSIS  (Kpou<ris,  Thuc.  ii.  79 ; Steph.  B. ; Kpo<r- 
(Tairi,  Herod,  vii.  123 ; Eth.  Kpovaaios,  Dionys.  i.  49). 
The  Crossaea,  Crusaea,  or  Crusis,  was  sometimes 
considered  as  a part  of  Mygdonia,  but  is  distinguished 
from  it  by  Herodotus  (1.  c.),  who  describes  it  as 
comprehending  all  the  maritime  country  on  the 
Thermaic  gulf  from  Potidaea  to  the  bay  of  Therma, 
where  Mygdonia  commenced.  The  cities  of  this  dis- 
trict wereLipaxus,Combreia,Lisae,Gigonus,Campsa, 
Smila,  and  Aeneia.  Livy  (xliv.  10)  mentions  an 
Antigoneia  [Antigoneia],  which  was  perhaps  one 
of  the  towns  on  that  coast  noticed  by  Herodotus, 
which  had  been  repaired  by  one  of  the  Antigoni. 
Thucydides  (ii.  79)  speaks  of  the  peltasts  of  this 
district : this  kind  of  troops,  between  heavy  and  light  - 
armed,  furnished  with  a short  spear  and  light  shield, 
appear  to  have  taken  their  rise  among  the  Chalcidic 
Greeks,  and  were  equipped  in  a manner  half  Greek 
half  Thracian.  (Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi. 
p.  258.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CRUSTUME'EIUM,  CEUSTUME'RIA,  orCRU- 
STU'MIUM  (li^povaropipLou  and  Kpovaropepia, 


Dionys.,  Steph.  B.rEth.  Kpovarofiep7vos,  Id.',  in 
Latin  almost  always  Crustuminus,  though  Varro, 
L.L.  V.  81,  has  Crustumerinus),  an  ancient  city  of 
Latium,  on  the  borders  of  the  Sabine  country,  be- 
tween Fidenae  and  Eretum.  It  is  reckoned  by  Plu- 
tarch (Aow.  17)  a Sabine  city,  and  would  certainly 
appear  to  have  been  in  later  times  regarded  as  such. 
But  Dionysius  expressly  calls  it  a colony  of  Alba, 
founded  at  the  same  time  with  Fidenae  and  Nomen- 
tum  (Dionys.  ii  36,  53);  and  its  name  also  appears 
in  the  list  of  Alban  colonies  given  by  Diodoras  (ap. 
Euseb.  Arm.  p.  185;  Orig.  G.  Rom.  17).  Other 
writers  represent  it  as  still  more  ancient.  Cassius 
Hemina  ascribed  its  foundation  to  the  Siculi:  and, 
in  accordance  with  this  Virgil  includes  it  among  the 
“ five  great  cities”  that  were  the  first  to  take  up 
arms  against  Aeneas,  all  of  which  he  certainly 
meant  to  designate  as  Latin  towns.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
631;  Serv.  ad  loc.')  Pliny  also  mentions  Crustu- 
merium  among  the  cities  of  Latium,  of  which  no 
vestiges  remained  in  his  time.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 
Silius  Italicus  calls  it  “ priscum  Crustumium,” 
though  he  says  it  was  less  ancient  than  Antemnae. 
(Sil.  Ital.  viii.  367.) 

Its  name  first  occurs  in  Roman  history  among  the 
cities  which  took  up  arms  against  Romulus,  to 
avenge  the  rape  of  their  women  at  the  Consualia; 
on  this  occasion  Crustumerium  combined  with 
Antemr.ae  and  Caenina ; but  instead  of  uniting  their 
arms  they  are  said  to  have  opposed  Romulus  singly, 
and  been  successively  defeated  and  conquered. 
Crustumerium  shared  the  same  fate  as  its  con- 
federates : it  was  taken  by  Romulus,  who  removed  a 
part  of  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  sent  a Roman 
colony  to  supply  their  place.  (Liv.  i.  9 — 11; 
Dionys.  ii.  36;  Plut.  Rom.  17.)  But  notwith- 
standing this  tale  of  a Roman  colony,  we  find  Cru- 
stumerium next  appearing  as  an  independent  city  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus;  it  was  one  of  the 
cities  conquered  by  that  monarch  from  the  Prisci 
Latini.  (Liv.  i.  38;  Dionys.  iii.  49.)  On  this  oc- 
casion Dionysius  tells  us  that  it  received  a fresh  ac 
cession  of  Roman  colonists ; but  this  did  not  secure 
its  allegiance,  and  it  was  captured  for  the  third  time, 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Roman  republic,  b.c.  499. 
(Liv.  ii.  19.)  From  this  time  it  appears  to  have 
continued  in  a state  of  dependency,  if  not  subjection, 
to  Rome;  and  its  territory  in  consequence  suffered 
repeatedly  from  the  incursions  and  depredations  of 
the  Sabines,  to  whose  attacks  it  was  immediately 
exposed.  (Liv.  ii.  64;  Dionys.  vi.  34,  x.  26.)  Its 
name  again  occurs  in  b.c.  447,  when  the  army, 
which  was  led  hy  the  Decemvirs  against  the  Sa- 
bines, deserted  their  standards,  and  retreated  of  their 
own  accord  to  Crustumerium  in  the  Roman  territory. 
(Dionys.  xi.  23 ; Liv.  iii.  42.)  It  would  seem  pro- 
bable that  this  was  the  event  subsequently  known 
as  the  “ Crustumerina  secessio”  (Varr.  L.  L.  v. 
81);  but  that  expression  is  distinctly  applied  by 
Vari’o  to  the  first  secession  (b.c.  493),  when  the 
plebeians  occupied  the  Mons  Sacer.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  that  he  followed  some  authorities  different 
from  the  received  annals;  for  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  reconcile  the  two,  by  including  the  Mons  Sacer  in 
the  Crustumine  territory.  [Sacer  Mons.] 

From  this  time  the  name  of  the  city  of  Crustu- 
merium never  again  appears  in  history,  and  is  found 
only  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium 
(iii.  5.  s.  9);  but  its  territory  (ager  Crustuminus) 
is  repeatedly  alluded  to;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  was  included  in,  and  gave  name  to,  the 
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Roman  tribe  which  bore  the  name  of  Ci  ustumina, 
and  which  was  placed  for  the  most  part  among  the 
Sabines.  (Liv.  xlii.  34  ; Cic.  pro  Balb.  25,  pro 
Plane.  16.)  The  period  at  which  this  was  con- 
stituted, cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty;  but  it  must 
be  placed  after  B.  c.  499,  when  Crustumerium  ap- 
pears for  the  last  time  as  an  independent  town,  and 
before  b.  c.  393.  (Mommsen,  Rdmische  Tribus, 
pp.  9,  10.)  The  territory  of  Crustumerium  was 
noted  for  its  fertility:  the  strip  of  plain  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber  consisted  of  fat  rich  fields,  which 
seem  to  have  produced  abundance  of  corn,  so  that 
even  at  a very  early  period  the  Crustumerians  are 
represented  as  sending  supplies  from  thence  to  Rome. 
(Liv.  i.  1 1 ; Dionys,  ii.  53  ; Cic.  pro  Place.  29.) 
Virgil  also  speaks  of  this  district  as  producing 
abundance  of  pears,  the  fruit  of  which,  according  to 
Servius,  was  distinguished  for  being  red  only  on  one 
side,  a peculiarity  which  they  still  retain.  (Virg. 
Georg,  ii.  88  ; Serv.  ad  loc.  ; Cell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  191.) 

The  precise  site  of  Crustumerium  has  not  been 
determined,  but  that  of  its  territory  is  fixed  with 
unusual  clearness.  It  adjoined  the  Via  Salaria  and 
the  Tiber,  which  latter  river  divided  it  from  the 
Veientines,  beginning  from  a point  13  miles  above 
Rome,  till  it  met  the  territory  of  Fidenae.  On  the 
N.  it  probably  adjoined  that  of  Eretum.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  9.  § 53;  VaiT.  R.R.  i.  14;  Liv.  iii.  42.)  The 
situation  of  the  city  must  therefore  be  sought  within 
these  limits ; but  no  ruins  have  been  traced  to  mark 
the  exact  spot.  It  doubtless  occupied  the  summit 
of  one  of  the  hills  overlooking  the  Tiber;  and  a place 
called  Marcigliana  Vecchia,  indicated  by  Cluverius, 
about  9 miles  from  Rome,  and  3j  beyond  Fidenae,  is 
on  the  whole  the  most  probable.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p. 
658;  Nibby,  Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  i.  p.  526; 
Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  p.  79.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRUSTU'MIUS,  a river  of  Umbria,  flowing  into 
the  Adriatic  Sea  between  Ariminum  and  Pisaurum. 
It  is  noticed  by  Pliny  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Ariminum, 
but  in  a manner  that  would  have  rather  led  to  the 
supposition  that  it  was  on  the  N.  side  of  that  city. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
river  of  which  the  name  is  cornipted  in  the  Tabula 
into  “ Rustunum,”  and  which  is  there  placed  S.  of 
Ariminum.  It  may  therefore  be  pretty  safely  iden- 
tified with  the  Conca,  which  enters  the  sea  at  La 
Cattolica,  and  is  described  as  a mountain  stream, 
liable  to  sudden  and  violent  inundations  when  swollen 
by  the  melted  snows.  Hence  the  epithet  given  it  by 
Lucan,  of  “ Crustumium  rapax”  (Luc.  ii.  406 ; Plin. 
iii.  15  s.  20;  Tab.  Pent.).  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  8) 
asserts  that  there  was  a town  of  the  same  name  at 
its  mouth,  but  this  is  probably  a mistake.  [E.  H.  B.] 

CRYA  (Kpiia:  Eth.  Kpuevs'),  a city  of  Lycia, 
according  to  Stephanus  (s.  ?;.).  He  quotes  the  first 
book  of  the  Epitome  of  Artemidorus,  and  the  follow- 
ing passage: — “ and  there  are  also  other  islands  of 
the  Cryeis,  Carysis  and  Alina.”  Pliny  (v.  31),  who 
may  have  had  the  same  or  some  like  authority,  says 
“ Ciyeon  tres,”  by  which  he  means  that  there  were 
three  islands  off  or  near  to  Crya;  but  he  does  not 
name  them.  Pliny  (v.  28)  places  Crya  in  Caria, 
and  he  mentions  it  after  Daedala,  under  the  name 
of  “ Crya  fugitivorum.”  According  to  his  descrip- 
tion it  is  on  the  gulf  of  Glaucus.  The  Stadiasmus 
places  it,  under  the  name  Kpova,  160  stadia  from 
Telmissus  to  the  west.  Mela  (i.  16)  speaks  merely 
of  a promontorium  Crya.  In  Ptolemy  the  naine  is 
written  Carya,  and  it  is  assigned  to  Lycia.  [G.  L.] 
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CRYASSUS  (Kpvacraos : Eth.  KpuaffcreiJs),  a city 
of  Caria,  according  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.').  It  does 
not  appear  what  his  authority  is;  but  Leake  (^Asia 
Minor,  p.  225)  assumes  that  it  is  Plutarch  (de 
Virt.  Mul.').  Some  critics  further  assume  that  Crya 
and  Cryassus  are  the  same  place.  The  names, 
however,  are  distinct  enough;  and  if  there  is  only 
one  place  meant,  we  have  two  names.  There  is  in 
the  modern  town  of  Rodos  an  inscription,  in  which 
both  Chalce  [Chalce]  and  Cryassus  are  mentioned; 
and  the  inscription  contains  the  feminine  ethnic  form 
Kpvaaais,  and  so  far  confirms  Stephanus.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  p.  224,  note.)  If  the  old  story  is  true 
(Polyaen.  Strat.  viii.  64),  Cryassus  was  a Carian 
city  which  some  JMelians  seized,  and  killed  the 
natives.  [G.L.] 

CRYPrUS  PORTUS  (KpuTrrbs  \ipr)v'),  at  the 
straits  of  the  Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  by  some  sup- 
posed to  he  repx-esented  by  the  modern  Sohar.  Mr. 
Forster  maintains  it  to  be  identical  with  the  Amithos- 
cuta  of  Pliny,  and  finds  it  at  Muscat  in  Oman. 
{Arabia,  vol.  ii.  pp.  231 — 233.)  “ Its  name,  ‘ the 
hidden  harbour,’  is  clearly  descriptive,  and  it  is  de- 
scriptive exclusively  of  Muscat:  for  this  port  is  re- 
presented, by  the  latest  authorities,  as  so  shut  out 
from  the  sea  by  the  rocks  which  encompass  this 
noble  harbour,  that  the  first  sight  of  the  entrance  is 
obtained  only  on  the  actual  approach  of  the  vessel  in 
front  of  the  basin  before  the  town.”  Thus,  Mr. 
Fraser  says,  “ the  entrance  i«  so  little  conspicuous, 
that  a stranger  unacquainted  with  the  black  roi:ks 
that  surround  it,  would  scarcely  detect  it,  on  arriving 
from  sea.”  [G.  W.] 

CTENUS  PORTUS  (Kt6j/ous  kipLTjv,  Strab.  vii. 
pp.  308.  312),  the  port  which  from  the  N.  side, 
meeting  the  Symbolon  Portus  on  the  S.,  made  up 
the  smaller  or  Heracleotic  Chersonesus  as  forming 
part  of  the  greate’f  or  Tauric  Chersonesus.  It  is 
identified  with  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol,  which  is 
described  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  as 
resembling  that  of  Malta.  It  is  divided  into  three 
coves.  A full  account  of  it  will  be  found  in  Clarke 
{Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  199;  Jones,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  253; 
comp.  Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  p.  1 10).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CTESIPHON  {KTT]<Ti(poiu  : Eth.  KrgaKpuvTios), 
a large  city  in  the  southern  part  of  Assyria,  on  the 
left  or  eastern  bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  origin  of  which 
is  uncertain.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v. 
45),  in  his  narrative  of  the  war  between  Antiochus 
the  Great  and  Molo.  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  attributes 
its  foundation  to  a Parthian  ruler  named  Vardanes 
or  Varanes,  but  history  has  not  recorded  who  he  was 
or  at  what  period  he  lived.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  it  was  not  a place  of  great  consequence  till  the 
Parthian  empire  was  firmly  established.  It  rose  on 
the  decay  of  Seleuceia,  as  that  city  had  upon  the 
fall  of  the  earlier  capital,  Babylon;  and  Ammianus 
may  be  right  in  attributing  to  the  Parthian  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  Orodes,  the  magnificence  for  which  it  be- 
came celebrated.  Strabo  {Epit.  xi.  32)  describes 
Ctesiphon  as  the  winter  residence  of  the  Parthian 
kings,  who  lived  there  at  that  season  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  climate;  while  they  passed  their 
summer  in  Hyrcania,  or  at  Ecbatana,  the  ancient 
and  more  illustrious  royal  seat.  It  long  remained  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  especially  at  the 
time  of  the  restoration  of  the  Persian  empire  under 
the  early  Sassanian  princes.  Tacitus  {Ann.  vi.  42) 
calls  it  “ sedes  imperii.”  Its  population  must  have 
been  very  large,  as  from  it  alone  Severus  carried  off 
100,000  prisonei's.  (Herodian,  iii.  30;  Dion  Cass. 
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Ixxv.  9 ; Spartian.  Sever,  c.  1 6 ; Zosim.  i.  8.)  It  was 
Btill  a strong  place  at  the  time  of  Julian’s  invasion 
(Amm.  Marc.  xxiv.  6;  Greg.  Naz.  Orat,  in  Julian. 
2),  and  in  the  time  of  Gallienus, — for,  though  Ode- 
nathus  was  able  to  ravage  the  whole  of  the  adjoining 
country  as  far  as  Emisa,  the  walls  of  Ctesiphon  were 
suiEciently  strong  to  protect  those  who  fled  within 
them.  (Zosim.  i.  39.)  From  the  fact  that  Pliny 
(vi.  30)  states  that  Ctesiphon  was  in  Chalonitis  and 
that  Polybius  (v.  44)  speaks  of  KaAwi/irts,  it  has  been 
conjectured  by  some  geographers  that  Ctesiphon  was 
on  the  site  of  the  primeval  city  Chalneh  (^Genes.  x. 
10);  but  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Chalonitis 
extended  so  far  to  the  west,  and  we  have  no  certain 
evidence  that  it  derived  its  name  from  Chalneh. 
(Hieronym.  Quaest.  in  Genes,  and  Comment.  Amos. 
vi.  2.)  In  more  modern  times  the  site  of  Ctesiphon 
has  been  identified  with  a place  called  by  the  Ai'abs 
Al  Madain  (the  two  cities).  (Abulfeda,  Geogr. 
and  Ibti-al-Vardi’s  Descript,  of  Irak,  Niebuhr,  vol. 
ii.  p.  305.)  At  present  there  are  in  the  neighbour- 
hood some  ruins  popularly  called  Tdk  Kesra,  or  the 
Arch  of  Chosroes,  which  have  been  noticed  by  many 
travellters,  and  have  been  supposed  to  be  remains  of 
the  palace  of  one  of  the  Sassanian  princes  at  this 
place.  (Niebuhr,  1.  c.‘,  Ives,  Travels,  ii.  p.  112; 
Della  Valle,  i.  lett.  18.)  [V.] 

CTl'MENE  (KTifievT]'),  a town  in  Thessaly,  on 
the  borders  of  Dolopia  and  Phthia,  near  the  lake 
Xynias.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  67.)  The  town  called 
Cy merle  in  the  present  text  of  Livy  (xxxii.  13)  is 
probably  a coiTuption  of  Ctimene.  Stephan  us  B. 

mentiohs  a tradition,  that  Ctimene  had  been  given 
by  Peleus  to  Phoenix  (s.  v.  Kri/j.evr]').  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  517.) 

CUA'RIUS,  or  CURA'LIUS.  1.  A river  of 
Thessaly.  [Cierium.] 

2.  A river  of  Boeotia.  [See  p.  412,  b.] 
CUBALLUM,  a place  which  the  consul  Cn.  Man- 
lius came  to  in  his  march  into  Galatia  from  the  river 
Alander.  [Alander.]  He  passed  through  the 
Axylos  br  woodless  country  before  he  reached  “ Cu- 
ballum  Gallograeciae  castellum.”  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18.) 
From  Cuballum  or  Cuballus  he  reached  the  river 
Sangarius,  and  crossing  it  came  to  Gordium.  Livy 
says  thdt  Manlius  marched  from  Cuballum  to  the 
Sangariiis  “ continentibus  itineribus;”  but  that  ex- 
pression does  not  tell  us  the  number  of  marches. 
Leake  sdys  that  “ it  is  evident  that  the  consul  was 
not  marching  in  any  regular  line  during  these  days 
and  he  thinks  it  “ not  at  all  improbable  that  he  may 
have  advanced  as  far  southward  as  the  Caballucome, 
placed  in  the  Table  at  23  M.  P.  from  Laodiceia,  and 
at  32  frotn  Sabatra;  and  consequently  that  the  Ca- 
ballucome of  the  Table  may  be  the  same  as  the  Cu- 
ballum of  Livy”  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  89).  Any  opinion 
of  so  emiilent  a geographer  is  entitled  to  consider- 
ation ; but  an  examination  of  the  narrative  of  Livy 
and  of  the  position  of  Caballucome  will  show  that 
Cuballum  cannot  possibly  be  the  place  where  the 
Table  places  Caballucome.  [G.  L.J 

CUBE  [Bituriges  Cube] 

CUCULUM  (KovkqvKqv,  Strab.  v.  p.  238),  a town 
of  Central  Italy,  mentioned  only  by  Strabo,  who  tells 
us  that  it  was  near  the  Via  Valeria,  but  not  on  it.  and 
seems  to  place  it  after  Carseoli  and  Alba,  in  follow- 
ing the  course  of  that  road.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  has  been  correctly  fixed  by  Holstenius 
(^Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  155),  at  a place  still  called  Cu- 
cullo,  a small  town  on  the  ridge  of  the  Apennines, 
that  separates  the  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  from  1 
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the  valley  of  Corfinium  and  Sulmo,  and  about  5 
miles  from  the  pass  of  the  Forca  Carrosa,  where 
the  Via  Valeria  traverses  the  ridge  in  question.  It 
would  be  thus  on  the  very  confines  of  the  Marsi  and 
Peligni,  but  it  is  not  known  to  which  people  it  be- 
longed. (Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  139,  140;  but  see 
Kramer,  Der  Fuciner  See,  p.  6 1 , note.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
CUCU'SUS  0]  KovKouaaSs,  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Per.  694),  COCU'SUS,  or  COCU'SUM,  a place  in 
Cataonia  several  times  mentioned  in  the  Antoiiine 
Itin. ; and  probably  the  Octacuscus  of  the  Table. 
The  Itin.  places  it  62  M.  P.  from  Comana  of  Cappa- 
docia. It  was  the  place  of  banishment  of  Chrysos- 
tomus,  A.  D.  404.  It  seems  to  be  Cocsou  or  Gogsyn, 
as  it  is  named  in  some  modern  maps.  [Cataonia, 
p.  569.]  [G.  L.] 

CUICUL  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  29;  Notit.  Afr.:  Cue- 
CHUL,  Tab.  Pent.',  KouA/cooa  KoXuvla,  Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 29 : Jimmilah,  Ru.),  a city  of  Numidia  Caesari- 
ensis  (aft.  Sitifensis),  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Ampsaga,  25  M.  P.  north-east  of  Sitifis,  on  the  high 
road  to  Constantina.  [P.  S.} 

CU'LARO,  afterwards  GRATIANO'POLIS  (Gre- 
noble'), a town  in  Gallia,  on  the  Isara  (Isere),  a 
branch  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  placed  in  the  Table, 
under  the  corrupted  nhme  of  Culabone,  on  a road 
from  the  Alpis  Cottia  (Mont  Gen'evre)  to  Vienna 
( Vienne).  It  has  been  a matter  of  dispute  whether 
Cularo  was  in  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  was.  There  is  a letter 
from  Plancus  to  Cicero  (ad  Fam.  x.  23),  which  is 
dated  “ Cularone  ex  finibus  Allobrogum.”  The 
common  reading  is  “ Civarone,”  or  “ Ciurone;”  but 
there  is  also  a reading  “ Cuiarone,”  which  in  fact  is 
the  same,  the  only  difference  being  in  the  position  of 
the  “ i.”  There  seems  no  doubt  that  this  name  re- 
presents “ Cularone.”  A modern  French  writer,  who 
admits  that  Plancus  wrote  his  letter  from  Cularo, 
maintains  that  “ ex  finibus  ” means  “ near  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Allobroges,”  a translation  quite  incon- 
sistent with  Latin  usage.  The  Geographer  of  Ra- 
venna writes  the  name  “ Curaro,”  instead  of  “ Cu- 
laro;” and  “Curaro”  only  differs  from  “ Cuiaro,’' 
one  of  the  readings  in  Cicero’s  text,  in  a single  letter, 
“ i,”  which  may  easily  be  confounded  with  “ r.” 

It  appears  from  two  inscriptions  found  on  one  of 
the  old  gates  of  Grenoble, — one  of  which  has  only 
been  demolished  wkhin  the  memory  of  man, — that 
Cularo  retained  its  name  to  A.  d.  288.  Ncdhing  is 
known  of  Cularo  for  a long  time  after  this  letter  of 
Plancus.  Three  hundred  and  thirty-two  years  later 
M.  Aurelius  Val.  Maximianus  restored  the  walls  of 
Cularo,  and  gave  his  surname  Herculeus  to  that 
gate  of  the  city  which  was  previously  called  Vien- 
nensis,  and  the  name  Jovia  to  the  gate  which  was 
previously  called  Romana.  This  is  proved  by  the 
two  inscriptions,  which  have  been  correctly  pub- 
hshed  in  the  work  of  Champollion  de  Figeac,  Anti- 
quites  de  Grenoble.  It  is  said  that  83  inscriptions 
have  been  found  at  Grenoble  at  different  times. 
The  restoration  of  the  walls  of  Cularo,  already  men- 
tioned, was  made  about  a.  d.  288.  In  A.  D.  379, 
the  emperor  Gratianus,  being  in  Gaul,  enlarged  Cu- 
laro, and  gave  to  it  his  own  name  Gratianopoiis, 
which  it  preserves  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Gre- 
noble. It  seems  likely  that  Gratianus  made  it  a 
bishop’s  see;  at  least  we  know  that  there  was  a 
bishop  of  Gratianopofis  in  A.  d.  381.  Civitas  Gra- 
tianopoiis appears  in  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Gallia  among  the  cities  of  the  division  of  Gallia 
called  Vienneiisis ; and  yet  the  old  name  Cularo  was 
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sometimes  still  used,  for  in  the  Notitia  of  the  Em- 
pire it  is  called  Calaro,  vhich  means  Cularo. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that 
Cularo  was  on  an  eminence  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Isere^  but  Grenoble  is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
There  is,  however,  no  foundation  for  this  opinion, 
which  seems  to  have  been  adopted  by  those  who 
suppose  that  the  Isara  was  the  limit  of  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges,  and  that  if  Cularo  was  on  the  left 
bank  it  would  not  be  within  this  territory.  (D’An- 
ville,  Notice^  ^-c.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  ^c.,  vol.  i.  p. 
263.)  [G.  L.] 

CULCHUL.  [CuicuL.] 

CUMAE  (Kvixri,  Strab.,Thuc.,  &c.;  Kovgai,  Ptol. : 
Eth.  Kv/j.a7os,  Cumanus:  Cuma),  a city  on  the  coast 
of  Campania,  about  six  miles  N.  of  Cape  i\Iisenum. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  as  well  as  celebrated 
of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy,  and  Strabo  expressly 
tells  us  that  it  was  the  earliest  of  all  the  Greek  set- 
tlements either  in  that  country  or  Sicily  (Strab.  v. 
p.  243),  a statement  which  thei-e  is  no  reason  for 
rejecting,  although  we  may  safely  refuse  to  receive 
as  historical  the  date  assigned  it  by  the  later  Greek 
chronologers,  who  would  carry  it  back  as  far  as 
1050  B.  c.  (Hieronym.  Chron.  p.  100;  Euseb.  ed. 
Seal.  p.  135.)  Velleius  Paterculus  (i.  4),  who  men- 
tions its  foundation  next  to  that  of  Magnesia,  and 
before  the  Aeolic  and  Ionic  migrations,  must  have 
adopted  a similar  view,  though  he  does  not  venture 
to  fix  the  year.  The  statements  of  a mythical  cha- 
racter connected  with  its  foundation,  which  represent 
the  fleet  of  the  colonists  as  guided  by  a dove,  or  by 
the  nocturnal  sound  of  brass  cymbals,  in  themselves 
point  to  a very  early  period,  which  would  leave  room 
for  such  fabulous  embellishments.  (Veil.  Pat.  1.  c., 
Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  177.)  There  is  some  discrepancy 
in  regard  to  the  people  by  whom  it  was  founded,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  statement  of  Strabo 
may  be  relied  on,  who  describes  it  as  a joint  colony 
of  the  Chalcidians  in  Euboea,  and  the  Cymaeans  of 
Aeolis:  the  two  founders  being  Hippocles  of  Cyme, 
and  Megasthenes  of  Chalcis,  and  it  being  agreed  that 
the  new  settlement  should  bear  the  name  of  one  of 
its  parent  cities,  Avhile  it  ranked  as  a colony  of  the 
other.  (Strab.  v.  p.  243.)  Hence  we  always  find 
Cumae  termed  a Chalcidic,  or  Euboean  city,  though 
its  name,  as  well  as  local  traditions,  preserved  the 
recollection  of  its  connection  with  the  Asiatic  Cyme. 
(Time.  vi.  3 ; Liv.  viii.  22 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Virg.  A en. 
vi.  2;  Ovid,  Met  xiv.  155;  Stat.  iv.  3.  24, 118.) 
Velleius  however,  as  well  as  Dionysius,  drops  all 
mention  of  the  Cymaeans  among  the  original  colonists, 
and  speaks  of  Cumae  as  founded  by  the  Chalcidians, 
under  Hippocles  and  Megasthenes,  while  Dionysius 
calls  it  a Greek  city  founded  by  the  Eretrians  and 
Chalcidians.  Those  writers  indeed  who  adopted  the 
very  early  date  assigned  to  its  settlement  by  the 
Greek  chronologers,  which  placed  it  before  the  Aeolic 
migration,  were  compelled  to  exclude  all  co-operation 
on  the  part  of  the  Asiatic  Cyme:  and  it  w.is  probably 
in  order  to  overcome  this  difSculty  that  Scymnus 
Chius  represents  it  as  colonised  first  by  the  Chalci- 
dians, and  afterwards  by  the  Aeolians.  (Veil.  Pat. 
i.  5;  Dionys.  vii.  3;  Scymn.  Ch.  236 — 239.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  (viii.  22)  the  original  settlement  was 
made  in  the  island  of  Aenaria,  but  the  new  comers 
found  themselves  so  much  disturbed  by  earthquakes 
and  volcanic  eruptions,  that  they  removed  from  thence 
to  the  mainland.  Strabo  (v.  p.  247)  also  notices  the 
establishment  of  a colony  of  Eretidans  and  Chalci- 
dians in  Aenaria,  but  without  indicating  its  date. 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  epoch  of  the 
foundation  of  Cumae,  it  is  certain  that  it  rapidly 
rose  to  great  wealth  and  prosperity.  The  extraor- 
dinary fertility  of  the  surrounding  country,  as  well 
as  the  excellence  of  the  neighbouring  ports,  gave  it 
immense  advantages,  and  the  native  population  of 
the  interior  seems  to  have  been  too  scanty  or  too 
feeble  to  offer  any  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the 
rising  city.  The  period  of  its  greatest  prosperity  was 
probably  from  700 — 500  b.  c.  : at  this  time  it  was 
incontestably  the  first  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
had  extended  its  dominion  over  a great  part  of  the 
province  subsequently  known  as  Campania.  The 
fertile  tract  of  plain  called  the  Phlegraean  fields  was 
included  in  its  territory,  as  well  as  the  vine-growing 
hills  that  separate  this  plain  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
on  which  Cumae  possessed  the  two  excellent  ports  of 
Misenum  and  Dicaearchia.  (Dionys.  vii.  3.)  A little 
more  distant  it  had  planted  the  flourishing  colony  of 
Neapolis,  which  was  doubtless  at  this  time  still  de- 
pendent upon  its  parent  city:  and  the  statement 
which  calls  Abella  and  Nola  Chalcidic  towns  (Justin, 
XX.  1)  evidently  indicates  that  Cumae  had  not  only 
extended  its  influence  over  the  interior,  but  had 
sought  to  strengthen  it  by  the  estabhshment  of 
regular  colonies.  The  great  extent  of  its  walls  still 
attested  in  the  Augustan  age  its  former  power:  and 
all  accounts  represent  it  as  almost  rivalling  the 
Achaean  colonies  of  Crotona  and  Sybaris  in  wealth 
and  population.  The  government,  like  that  of  most 
of  the  Greek  cities  in  Italy,  was  aristocratical,  and 
continued  so  until  the  overthrow  of  its  liberties  by 
Aristodemus.  (Dionys.  vii.  4.)  The  decline  of  Cumae 
was  probably  owing  in  the  first  instance  to  the  in- 
creasing power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  especially  to 
the  maritime  superiority  established  by  that  people 
in  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  But  the  Etruscan  conquest 
of  Campania  soon  brought  them  into  hostile  collision 
by  land  also : and  the  first  event  in  the  history  of 
Cumae  that  has  been  transmitted  to  us,  is  that  of 
the  successful  opposition  which  it  was  able  to  offer 
to  a vast  host  of  invaders,  consisting  (it  is  said)  of 
Etruscans,  Umbrians,  and  Dauniaus  (?).  Exagge- 
rated as  are  the  numbers  of  these  enemies,  who  are 
said  to  have  brought  into  the  field  500,000  foot,  and 
28,000  horse,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
historical  fact  of  the  invasion  and  its  repulse. 
(Dionys.  vii.  3,  4.)  According  to  Dionysius,  it  took 
place  about  20  years  before  the  lisurpation  of  Aris- 
todemus, who  first  rose  to  distinction  upon  this 
occasion , and  was  subsequently  appointed  to  command 
the  auxiliary  force  sent  by  the  Cumaeans  to  assist 
the  Aricians  against  Aruns,  the  son  of  Porsena. 
(Liv.  ii.  14;  Dionys.  v.  36,  vii.  5,  6.)  His  success 
in  this  expedition  paved  the  way  to  his  assumption 
of  supreme  power,  which  he  attained  by  the  same 
arts  as  many  other  despots,  by  flattering  the  passions 
of  the  multitude,  and  making  use  of  the  democratic 
party  to  overthrow  the  oligarchy,  after  which  he 
proceeded  to  surround  himself  with  a guard  of  hired 
partisans,  and  disarm  the  rest  of  the  people.  Dio- 
nysius has  left  us  a circumstantial  account  of  the 
rise,  govemment,  and  fall  of  Aristodemus  (vii.  3 — 
11;  Diod.  vii.  Exc.  Vales,  p.  547),  which,  notwith- 
standing the  scepticism  of  Niebuhr  (vol.  i.  p.  554, 
vol. iii.  p.l78),  may  probably  be  received  as  historical, 
at  least  in  its  main  outlines.  According  to  that 
author  his  usurpation  may  be  dated  in  B.  c.  505, 
and  he  appears  to  have  retained  the  sovereign  power 
for  above  20  years,  when  he  was  expelled  by  the 
descendants  of  those  wdiom  he  had  put  to  death  or 
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driven  into  exile.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  the  exiled  king  of  Rome,  took 
refuge  at  Cumae,  where  he  shortly  after  ended  his 
days,  B.  c.  496.  (Liv.  ii.  21 ; Dioriys.  vi.  21.)  Aris- 
todenaus  was  still  ruler  of  the  city  when  the  Roman 
republic  sent  an  embassy  to  beg  for  supplies  of  com 
in  time  of  a great  famine  (b.  c.  492),  but  the  ships, 
which  had  been  already  loaded  with  grain,  were 
seized  by  the  tyrant  and  confiscated,  as  an  alleged 
equivalent  for  the  property  of  Tarquin.  (Liv.  ii.  34 ; 
Dionys.  vii.  2,  12.) 

A despotism  such  as  that  of  Aristodemus  is 
represented,  and  the  civil  dissensions  that  must 
have  attended  its  overthrow  as  well  as  its  establish- 
ment, could  not  but  weaken  the  power  and  impair 
the  prosperity  of  Cumae,  and  render  her  less  able  to 
cope  with  the  increasing  power  of  the  Etrascans. 
Hence,  the  next  time  her  name  is  mentioned  in 
history,  we  find  her  invoking  the  aid  of  Hieron,  the 
then  powerful  despot  of  Syracuse,  against  the  com- 
bined fleets  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  had  attacked  her  by  sea,  and  threat- 
ened her  very  existence.  The  victory  of  Hieron  on 
that  occasion  (b.  c.  474)  not  only  delivered  Cumae 
from  immediate  danger,  but  appears  to  have  given  a 
severe  blow  to  the  maritime  power  of  the  Etruscans. 
(Diod.  xi.  51;  Find.  Pyth.  i.  136 — 146,  and  Schol. 
ad  loc.')  Nor  do  we  hear  of  the  latter  any  further 
molesting  Cumae  by  land  ; and  that  city  appears  to 
have  enjoyed  an  interval  of  repose,  which,  so  far  as 
we  can  judge,  would  seem  to  have  been  a period 
of  considerable  prosperity : but  a more  formidable 
danger  now  threatened  it  from  the  growing  power  of 
the  Samnites,  who,  in  B.  c.  423,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Capua,  and  only  three  years  afterwards, 
after  defeating  the  Cumaeans  in  the  field,  laid  siege 
to  their  city,  and  after  repeated  attacks  succeeded 
in  carrying  it  by  assault.  No  mercy  was  shown  by 
the  conquerors  : the  unfortunate  city  was  given  up  to 
pillage,  many  of  its  citizens  put  to  the  sword,  and  the 
rest  sold  into  slavery,  except  such  as  were  able  to  make 
their  escape  to  Neapolis:  while  their  wives  and 
daughters  were  forced  to  cohabit  with  the  Campanian 
conquerors,  who  established  a colony  in  the  city,  (Liv. 
iv.  44  ; Diod.  xii.  76  ; Strab,  v.  p.  243.)  The  date 
of  this  event  is  given  by  Livy  as  B.c.  420  ; and  the 
archonship  of  Aristion,  to  which  it  is  assigned  by 
Diodorus,  would  give  the  same  date  (b.c,  421 — 
420),  but  the  Roman  consulship,  to  which  the  latter 
refers  it,  is  that  of  b.  c.  428  ; the  former  date  is 
probably  the  true  one. 

From  this  period  Cumae  ceased  to  be  a Greek 
city,  though  still  retaining  many  traces  of  Hellenic 
rites  and  customs,  which  subsisted  down  to  the 
Augustan  age : but  a fatal  blow  had  been  given  to 
its  prosperity,  and  it  sank  henceforth  into  the  con- 
dition of  a second-rate  Campanian  town.  Having 
shared  in  the  general  defection  of  the  Campanians 
from  Rome  and  in  their  subsequent  defeat,  it  was 
in  b.c.  338  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
at  first  without  the  right  of  suffrage  (Liv.  viii.  14): 
at  what  time  it  obtained  the  full  franchise  we  know 
not,  but  it  seems  at  a later  period  to  have  not  only 
enjoyed  the  fullest  municipal  privileges,  but  to  have 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  with  especial  favour, 
on  account  of  its  unvarying  fidelity  to  the  republic. 
(Liv.  xxiii.  31;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  4;  Cic.  de  leg.  Agr. 
ii.  31,  ad  Att.  x.  13.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Hannibal  made  an  attempt  upon  the  city,  but  was 
repulsed  from  its  walls  by  Sempronius  Gracchus, 
and  obliged  to  content  himself  with  laying  waste  its 
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territory  (Liv.  xxiii.  36, 37,  xxiv.  13.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  but  little  of  Cumae,  but  the  circum- 
stance that,  in  b.  c.  180,  the  citizens  requested  and 
obtained  permission  to  use  the  Latin  language  in 
their  public  documents,  shows  the  continually  de- 
creasing influence  of  the  Greek  element  in  the  city. 
(Liv.  xl.  42.)  We  may  probably  infer  from  the 
expressions  of  Velleius  (i.  4)  that  it  continued  faithful 
to  the  Romans  during  the  Social  War.  In  the  latter 
ages  of  the  Republic  its  neighbourhood  began  to  be 
frequented  by  the  Roman  nobles  as  a place  of  retire- 
ment and  luxury  ; but  these  established  their  villas 
rather  at  Baiae  and  Misenum  than  at  Cumae  itself, 
the  situation  of  which  is  far  less  beautiful  or  agree- 
able. Both  these  sites  were,  however,  included  in  a 
municipal  sense  in  the  territory  of  Cuma  (in  Cue- 
mano),  and  hence  we  find  Cicero  applying  the  name 
of  Cumanum  to  his  villa,  which  was  in  full  view  of 
Puteoli  {Acad.  ii.  25),  and  must  therefore  have 
been  situated  on  the  Bay  of  Baiae,  or  at  least  on  the 
E,  side  of  the  ridge  which  separates  it  from  Cumae. 
The  same  thing  is  probably  true  of  the  villas  of 
Catulus,  Pompeius,  and  Varro,  mentioned  by  him. 
(Cic.  Acad.  i.  1,  ii.  25;  ad  Fam.  xvi.  10;  ad  Att. 
iv.  10.)  At  an  earlier  period  Sulla  retired  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cumae  after  his  abdication,  and 
spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  there.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
104.)  The  increasing  populaiity  of  Baiae,  Bauli,  and 
Misenum,  under  the  Roman  Empire,  though  it  must 
have  added  to  the  local  importance  of  Cumae,  which 
always  continued  to  be  the  municipal  capital  of  the 
surrounding  district  (Orell.  Inscr.  2263),  was  un- 
favourable to  the  growth  of  the  city  itself,  which 
appears  to  have  declined,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Juvenal 
as  deserted  {yacuae  CM»^ae,<Sa^.  iii.  2)  in  comparison 
with  the  flourishing  towns  around  it.  Statius  also 
c.ills  it  the  quiet  Cumae  {quieta  Cyme,  Silv.  iv. 
3.  65).  But  the  expression  of  the  satirist  must  not 
be  taken  too  strictly : the  great  extent  of 'the  ancient 
walls,  noticed  by  Velleius  (i.  4),  would  naturally  give 
it  a deserted  appearance  ; but  we  know  that  Cumae 
had  received  a colony  of  veterans  under  Augustus, 
which  appears  to  have  been  renewed  by  Claudius 
{Lib.  Colon,  p.  232),  and  though  Pliny  does  not 
give  it  the  name  of  a colony,  it  bears  that  title  in 
several  inscriptions  of  Imperial  date  (Orell.  Inscr. 
1857,  2263,  2533).  We  learn  from  various  other 
sources  that  it  continued  to  exist  down  to  the  close 
of  the  Roman  Empire  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1 ; 
§ 6 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  122,  123  ; Tab.  Pent),  and 
during  the  wars  of  Belisarius  and  Narses  with  the 
Goths,  it  re-ap])ears  as  a place  of  importance.  At 
this  time,  however,  the  city  appears  to  have  shrmik, 
so  as  to  be  confined  to  the  ancient  citadel  or  arx 
(still  called  the  Rocca  di  Cumai),  an  isolated  and 
precipitous  rock,  very  difficult  of  access,  and  which 
on  that  account  was  regained  as  a very  strong 
fortress.  It  was  chosen  by  the  Gothic  kings  as  the 
depository  of  their  regalia  and  other  valuables,  and 
was  the  last  place  in  Italy  that  held  out  against 
Narses.  (Procop.  B.  G.  i.  14,  iii.  6,  iv.  34;  Agath. 
i.  8 — 11,20.)  This  citadel  continued  to  exist  till 
the  13th  century,  when  having  become  a stronghold 
of  robbers  and  banditti,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  : 
and  the  site  has  remained  desolate  ever  since. 

Under  the  Roman  Empire  Cumae  was  noted  for  a 
manufacture  of  a particular  kind  of  red  earthenware. 
(Mart.  xiv.  114.)  Its  temtory  also  produced  ex- 
cellent flax,  which  was  especially  adapted  for  the 
manufacture  of  nets.  (Plin.  xix.  1.  s.  2;  Grat.  Falisc. 
Cyneg.  35.)  Of  the  fertility  of  the  adjoining  plain, 
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or  the  wines  of  Mt.  Gaurus,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
speak,  but  the  latter  was  in  the  time  of  the  Romans 
probably  dependent  on  Puteoli. 

Inseparably  connected  with  the  name  of  Cumae  is 
that  of  the  Sibyl  who,  according  to  the  general  tra- 
dition of  antiquity,  had  her  abode  there.  There  is 
little  doubt  that  the  legends  connected  with  her 
were  brought  by  the  Greeks  from  Cyme  in  Asia 
Jlinor,  and  were  transferred  from  Gergis  or  Gergithes 
in  the  Troad  to  the  Italian  Cumae.  (Grote’s  Greece, 
vol,  iii.  p.  472  ; Klausen,  Aeneas  und  die  Penaten, 
vol.  i.  pp.  209,  210.)  Similar  peculiarities  in  the 
natm-e  of  the  soil  and  localities  seem  to  have  con- 
tributed to  this : it  was  doubtless  also  owing  to  the 
striking  physical  characters  of  the  adjoining  region 
that  the  myths  connected  with  the  entrance  to 
Hades  became  pennanently  localized  about  Lake 
Avemus : and  the  idea  of  placing  the  Cimmerians 
of  the  Odyssey  in  the  same  neighbourhood  was  pro- 
bably an  afterthought  in  later  times.  It  seems  likely, 
indeed,  that  the  Cumaeans  were  one  of  the  main  chan- 
nels by  which  the  Trojan  and  Greek  legends  were 
transferred  to  this  part  of  Italy,  and  the  names  of 
Aeneas  and  Ulysses  inseparably  associated  with  the 
coasts  of  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea.  The  cave  of  the  Sibyl 
was  still  supposed  to  exist  in  the  historical  period ; 
the  cavern  shown  under  that  name  was  a vast  subter- 
ranean chamber  or  grotto,  hewn  out  of  the  eastern 
side  of  the  rock  on  which  stood  the  citadel.  (“  Ex- 
cisum  Euboicae  latus  ingens  rupis  in  antrum,”  Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  42  ; Pseud.  Arist.  Mirab.  95  ; Lycophr. 
1278  — 1280  ; Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  104.)  Justin 
Martyr,  who  visited  it  about  the  middle  of  the 
se«.ond  century,  describes  it  as  like  a great  hall  or 
basilica,  artificially  excavated,  containing  three  re- 
servoirs of  water,  and  with  an  inner  chamber  or 
recess,  from  which  the  prophetess  used  to  deliver 
her  oracles.  (Just.  Mart.  Paraen.  37.)  Agathias, 
in  relating  the  siege  of  Cumae  by  Narses,  also 
mentions  the  existence  of  this  great  cavern,  of  which 
that  sreneral  availed  himself  to  undermine  the  walls 
of  the  citadel,  and  by  this  means  caused  them  to 
fail  in,  together  with  the  roof  of  the  cavern : and 
thus  destroyed  the  abode  of  the  Sibyl,  though  with- 
out effecting  the  capture  of  the  fortress.  (Agath. 
B.  G.  i.  10.)  On  the  summit  of  the  ai-x  was  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  whose  worship  here  seems  to  have 
been  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  Sibyl, 
though  legends  gave  it  a still  more  ancient  origin, 
and  ascnbed  the  foundation  of  the  temple  to  Dae- 
dalus. (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  14 — 19,  and  Serv.  ad  loc.; 
Sil.  Ital.  xii.  85 — 102  ; Juv.  iii.  25.)  Some  obscure 
ruins  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  are  supposed  to  have 
formed  part  of  this  ancient  edifice  : and  the  remains 
of  a cavern  on  the  E.  face  of  the  cliff  are  believed  to 
have  belonged  to  that  of  the  Sibyl.  The  true 
situation  of  this  was  first  pointed  out  by  Cluverius  : 
earlier  commentators  and  topographers  had  con- 
founded the  cave  of  the  Sibyl  herself  with  the 
entrance  to  the  infernal  regions  near  the  Lake 
Avernus,  and  hence  the  name  of  Grotta  della 
Sihilla  is  still  popularly  given  to  an  artificial  ex- 
cavation on  the  banks  of  that  lake,  which  has  the 
appearance  of  an  imperfect  tunnel,  and  is  in  all 
probability  a work  of  Roman  times.  (Cluver.  ItaL 
pp.  1107 — 1113  ; Roinanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  517.) 

The  existing  remains  of  Cumae  are  inconsider- 
able : the  plain  around  the  rock  of  the  citadel,  in 
■which  the  ancient  city  spread  itself  out  in  the  days 
of  its  greatness,  is  now’  covered  with  a royal  forest : 
some  remains  of  an  amphitheatre  however  still  exist, 
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and  numerous  other  masses  of  masonry,  most  of 
them  of  Roman  construction.  To  the  same  perirKi 
belongs  a picturesque  archway  in  a massive  and 
lofty  wall  of  brick,  called  the  Arco  Felice,  w’hich 
stands  on  the  road  to  Pozzuoli,  and  is  supposed  by 
some  to  be  one  of  the  gates  of  the  ancient  city,  but 
the  nature  of  its  construction  renders  this  almost 
impossible.  Between  this  and  the  foot  of  the  rock 
are  the  remains  of  a small  temple,  popularly  known 
as  the  Tempio  dei  Giganti.  This  is  all  that  remains 
of  Cumae  above  ground,  but  excavations  at  different 
periods  have  brought  to  light  numerous  architectural 
fragments,  vases  and  statues,  many  of  them  of  the 
best  period  of  art,  and  it  is  probable  that  few  sites 
would  better  reward  more  systematic  researches. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  501,  502 ; Eustace’s  Classical 
Tour,  vol.  ii.  pp.  427 — 434  ; lorio,  Ghiida  di  Poz- 
zuoli, pp.  102 — 125 ; Bull,  dell  Inst.  1842,  pp. 
6—10.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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CUMERUS,  a promontory  of  Picenum,  on  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic,  still  called  Monte  Comero.  (Plin. 
iii.  13.  s.  18.)  It  is  formed  by  a considerable  moun- 
tain mass,  rising  close  to  the  sea-shore,  and  nearly 
detached  from  the  mountains  of  the  interior,  extend- 
ing about  10  miles  in  length.  At  its  northern  ex- 
tremity stood  the  city  of  Ancona  and  the  smaller  tow’n 
of  Numana  (^Umana)  at  its  southern  end.  [E.H.B.] 
CUNARUS  MONS.  [Apennines.] 

CUNAXA  (Kovva^a,  Plut.  Artax.  c.  8),  the 
scene  of  the  battle  between  Cyrus  the  Younger  and 
the  forces  of  his  brother  Artaxerxes,  in  which  the 
former  was  overthrown  and  slain.  Xenophon  (^Anab. 
i.  8)  describes  the  battle  fully,  but  does  not  mention 
the  name  of  the  place  where  it  was  fought.  Plutarch, 
in  his  life  of  Artaxerxes,  has  alone  preserved  it,  and 
states  that  it  was  500  stadia  from  Babylon.  There 
has  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  exact  position 
of  the  field  of  battle.  Rennell  (^Illustr.  of  the  Re- 
treat of  the  Ten  Thousand,  p.  93)  has  adopted  the 
distance  from  Babylon  as  given  by  Plutarch,  as 
that  which  on  the  whole  appears  to  accord  best  with 
the  previous  narrative  of  Xenophon.  [V.] 

CU'NEI.  [CoNii] 

CUNETIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  fourteenth 
Itinerary,  as  being  15  miles  from  Spinae  (^Speen). 
Some  locality  on  the  Rennet.  [R.  G.  L.] 

CU'NEUS  (Koiii'eos),  i.  e.  the  Wedge,  a name 
applied,  from  its  shape,  to  that  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula  w’hich  forms  its  SW.  angle,  and  the  S. 
part  of  Lusitania,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to 
the  Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  N.  Vincent;  Artemidor.  ap. 
Strab  iii.  p.  137).  Whether  the  name  w’as  also 
applied  specifically  to  the  headland  just  named,  is 
not  quite  clear  from  Strabo;  but  Mela  (iii.  1)  assigns 
it  to  the  S.  headland  of  the  district  (C.  S.  MaHa) 
Respecting  the  people,  see  Conii.  [P.  S.] 

CU'NICI.  [Baleares.] 

CUNICULA'RIAE  INSULAE  is  the  name  given 
by  Pliny  to  some  small  islands  lying  in  the  strait 
^vhich  separates  Corsica  from  Sardinia,  now  known 
as  the  Straits  of  Bonifacio.  They  are  probably  the 
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three  small  islets  now  called  Isola  dei  Razzoli,  del 
Budelli,  and  di  Sta.  Maria,  which  are  those  that  lie 
most  directly  in  the  strait  itself.  Between  these 
and  the  N.  extremity  of  Sardinia,  is  the  more  con- 
siderable island  called  Tsola  della  Maddalena,  which 
is  probably  the  Phinton  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy. 
The  former  mentions  another  island  called  Fossae, 
and  Ptolemy  one  called  Ilva,  close  to  Phinton.  There 
are,  in  fact,  two  other  islands — one  called  I.  di  Ca- 
prera,  on  the  E.  of  La  Maddalena,  and  the  I.  dei 
Sparagi,  on  the  W. — to  which  these  names  may  be 
applied,  but  they  cannot  be  really  identified.  Perhaps 
Pliny  means  to  apply  the  name  of  Cuniculariae  to 
the  whole  group.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  13;  Ptol.  iii.  3. 
§8.)  [E.H.B.] 

CUNISTORGIS.  [OoNii.] 

CUPPAE  (Kovirovs'),  a town  in  Upper  Moesia, 
with  a garrison  of  Dalmatian  horsemen.  (Itin.  Ant. 
p.  217 ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ; Procop.  De  Aedif.  iv.  6 ; 
p.  287.)  [L.  S.] 

CUPRA  (Koxmpa'.  Eth.  Cuprensis),  the  name  of 
two  cities  or  towns  in  Picenum,  called  for  the  sake 
of  distinction  Cupra  Maritiina  and  Cupra  Montana. 

1.  Cupra  Maritima  (Koiirpa  fiapiri/na,  Ptol.) 
was  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  between  the  Castellum 
Firmanum  and  Castrum  Truentinum.  (Strab.  v.  p. 
241;  Mela,  ii.  4.  § 6 ; Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  § 21.)  Strabo  does  not  de.scribe  it  as  a town, 
but  speaks  only  of  the  temple  of  Cupra  (rh  ttis 
Kinrpas  lepau),  which  he  says  was  founded  by  the 
Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans),  and  that  Cupra  was  the 
Tyrrhenian  name  of  Juno.  But  it  is  clear  that  a 
town  had  grown  up  around  the  temple;  for  it  is 
mentioned  as  such  by  all  the  other  geographers,  and 
appears  to  have  become  the  more  considerable  place 
of  the  two,  so  that  it  was  often  called  Cupra  with- 
out any  distinctive  epithet.  (Cupra  urbs,  Mel.  1.  c. ; 
Cupra  oppidum,  Plin.  1.  c.)  The  temple  of  Cupra 
is  also  mentioned  by  Silius  Italicus  (viii.  433),  and 
an  inscription  records  its  restoration  by  Hadrian. 
The  discovery  of  this  fixes  the  site  of  the  temple 
and  the  town  of  Cupra  Maritima,  at  a place  called 
le  Grotte  a Mare,  about  3 miles  N.  of  S.  Benedetto, 
and  8 miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus  or 
Tronto.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  734;  Gruter.  Inscr.  p. 
1016,  2;  Colucci,  Cupra  Maritima,  p.  130.) 

2.  Cupra  Montana  (Koinpa  povraua,  Ptol.  iii. 

1.  § 52;  Cuprenses  cognomine  Montani,  Plin.  iii. 
13.  s.  18)  is  mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
among  the  towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum,  and 
was  certainly  distinct  from  the  preceding.  It  is 
considered  by  local  topographers  to  have  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Ripatransone,  a town  on  a 
hill,  only  8 miles  inland  from  the  site  of  the  mari- 
time Cupra.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  741 ; Abeken,  Mittel 
Italien,  p.  120.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

CURA'LIUS.  [CuARius.] 

CURES  (KupTjs,  Strab.  Kvpeis,  Dionys. : Eth. 
KvpiTijs,  Quiris  (pi.  Quirites),  but  also  Curensis, 
Plin.;  Correse'),  an  ancient  city  of  the  Sabines, 
situated  to  the  left  of  the  Via  Salaria,  about  3 miles 
from  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  24  miles  from 
Rome.  It  is  celebrated  in  the  early  history  of  Rome 
as  the  birthplace  of  Numa,  as  well  as  the  city  of 
Tatius,  from  whence  the  Sabines  proceeded,  who 
imder  that  monarch  waged  war  against  Romulus, 
and  ultimately  established  themselves  at  Rome. 
(Liv.  i.  13;  Dionys.  ii.  36,46,48;  Plut.  Aom.  1 9.) 
Hence  the  general  opinion  of  ancient  authors  derives 
the  name  of  Quirites,  by  which  the  Roman  people 
waa  known  in  later  times,  from  that  of  Cures. 
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(Strab.  V.  p.  228;  Liv.  i.  13;  Fest.  v.  Quirites.') 
Virgil  therefore,  for  distinction’s  sake,  terms  the 
inhabitants  of  Cures  “prisci  Quirites”  (Aen. vii. 
710),  and  Columella  still  more  distinctly,  “ veteres 
illi  Sabini  Quirites”  {de  R.  R.  i.  pref.).  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  probable  that  the  two  names  had  no 
immediate  connection;  but  that  both  were  derived 
from  the  Sabine  word  Curis  or  Quiris,  which  signi- 
fied a spear  (Fest.  pp.  49,  254,  ed.  Miill.;  Serv. 
ad  Aen.  i.  292;  Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  477),  and  that  the 
Roman  name  of  Quirites  was  merely  equivalent  to 
“ spearmen  ” or  “ wariiors.”  A legend  related  by 
Dionysius  (ii.  48),  which  connects  the  foundation  of 
Cures  with  the  worship  of  the  Sabine  god  Quirinus, 
evidently  points  to  the  same  derivation.  It  is  even 
probable  that  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Cures 
in  the  legendary  history  of  Tatius,  which  led  some 
writers  to  assume  that  it  must  have  been  the  me- 
tropolis or  chief  city  of  the  Sabines  (Dionys.  ii.  36), 
had  no  other  foundation  than  in  the  false  etymolo- 
gies which  connected  it  with  the  name  of  Quirites.  It 
is  certain  at  least,  that  both  Virgil  and  Ovid  speak 
of  it  as  a small  town  (parvi  Cures,  Virg.  Aen.  vi. 
812 ; Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  135),  and  its  name  never 
appears  in  any  of  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  the  Sabines.  The  circumstance  that 
Numa  was,  according  to  the  received  history,  a 
native  of  Cures,  may  be  thought  to  lend  some  coun- 
tenance to  the  tradition  of  its  early  importance, 
though  on  the  other  hand  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  two  traditions  were  adapted  to  each  other. 
(Liv.  i.  18;  Plut.  Num.  3;  Virg.  A era.  vi.  812.) 
Strabo’s  statement,  that  it  had  once  been  a flourish- 
ing and  powerful  city,  is  apparently  only  an  infer- 
ence which  he  draws  from  its  having  in  ancient 
times  given  two  kings  to  Rome.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  the  statements  of 
its  ancient  greatness,  it  must  have  early  fallen  into 
comparative  insignificance;  for  though  numerous 
references  to  it  are  found  in  the  Latin  poets,  no  men- 
tion of  its  name  again  occurs  in  Roman  history,  and 
Strabo  tells  us  that  it  was  in  his  time  sunk  to  a 
mere  village.  It  had  however,  previous  to  that, 
received  a body  of  Roman  colonists,  first  in  the  time 
of  Sulla,  and  again  in  that  of  Caesar  (^Lih.  Colon. 
p.  253  ; Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  305),  and  seems  to 
have  considerably  revived  under  the  Roman  empire. 
Pliny  notices  the  Curenses  as  one  of  the  municipal 
towns  of  the  Sabines;  and  numerous  inscriptions  of 
Imperial  date  speak  of  its  magistrates,  its  municipal 
senate  (ordo),  &c.,  whence  we  may  infer  that  it  con- 
tinued to  be  a tolerably  flourisliing  town  as  late  as 
the  4th  century.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17 ; Orelli,  Inso'. 
107 ; Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  i.  pp.  532,  533.)  In 
these  inscriptions  it  is  uniformly  termed  “ Cures 
Sabini,”  an  epithet  probably  indicating  the  claim  set 
up  by  the  people  to  be  the  metropolis  of  the  Sabines. 
In  like  manner,  after  the  establishment  of  Chris- 
tianity, the  bishops  assumed  the  title  of  “ Curium 
Sabinorum,”  and  sometimes  even  that  of  “ Episcopus 
Sabinensis.”  The  final  decay  of  the  city  probably 
dates  from  the  time  of  the  Lombards,  who  repeatedly 
ravaged  this  part  of  Italy : we  learn  from  an  epistle 
of  Pope  Gregory  I.  that  in  A.  D.  593  the  site  was 
already  desolate.  (Nibby,  1.  c.) 

The  true  situation  of  Cures  was  first  pointed  out 
by  Holstenius,  and  the  actual  remains  of  the  city 
discovered  by  Chaupy.  The  site,  which  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  is  occupied  in  part  by  two  small 
villages  or  hamlets:  the  one  still  bearing  the  name 
of  Correse;  the  other,  about  a mile  to  the  W.,  ia 
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called  Arci,  and  evidently  marks  the  site  of  the 
ancient  citadel  (Arx).  Considerable  fragments  of 
masonry,  as  well  as  architectural  ornaments,  por  - 
tions of  columns,  &c.,  and  several  inscriptions,  have 
been  found  scattered  over  the  surface  of  this  space: 
but  all  these  remains  are  of  Roman  date;  no  traces 
are  found  of  the  ancient  walls,  and  it  seems  probable 
indeed  that  Cures,  like  many  other  Sabine  cities, 
was  not  fortified.  About  2 miles  distant  from  Arci, 
at  a place  called  Torri,  are  the  substructions  of  a 
temple,  of  a veiy  massive  construction,  and  probably 
bel  inging  to  a much  more  remote  epoch.  (Cliaupy, 
Matson  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  70 — 84  ; Nibby,  1.  c. 
pp.  531 — 538;  Holsteri.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  lOG)  At 
the  foot  of  the  hill  occupied  by  the  ruins  of  Cures 
flows  a small  river  called  the  Correse,  which  rises 
in  the  mountains  above  Nerola,  and  falls  into  the 
Tiber  about  3 miles  below  Arci.  [E.  H.  B.] 
CURE'TES,  CURE'TIS.  [Aetolia,  p.  64.] 
CU'RGIA  (Koup7ia,  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 15)  or  CURI- 
GA  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  432;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  44:  La 
Calera),  a city  of  the  Celtic!,  in  Hispania  Baetica, 
near  the  Mons  Marianus  (^Sier^a  Morena').  on  the 
high  road  from  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  to  Emerita 
Augusta.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  place  as  the 
Tuuiga,  previously  Ucultuniacum,  of  Pliny  (iii.  3; 
compare  Caro,  Ant.  iii.  70;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
382).  [P.  S.] 

CU'RIA  (^Chur'),  a town  in  Rhaetia  prima,  on  the 
Rhine.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  277,  278;  Paul.  Diac.  Hist. 
Lontjoh.  vi.  21.)  [L.  S.] 

CURIA,  in  Britain, mentioned byPtolemyas  a town 
of  theOttadeni.  Vroh-ah\j  Currie-on  Gore.  [R.G.L.] 
CURIA'XUM  (K.ovpiavhv  d/cpov),  is  placed  by 
Ptolemy  (ii  7)  on  the  coast  of  Aquitania,  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Aciowr  and  of  the  Garonne.  There 
seems  no  place  that  corresponds  to  it  except  the 
Pointe  d Arcachon,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bassin 
d Arcachon.  Some  geographers  fix  it  at  the  Pointe 
de  Grave,  near  the  Tour  de  Cordouan,  the  point 
which  is  on  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
Gironde.  [G.  L ] 

CU'RIAS  (Kovpias,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2;  Strab.  xiv. 
p.  683;  Steph.B.;  KvpiaKov,  Stadiasm.^^  286,  300: 
Capo  Gavata  or  delle  Gatte'),  the  most  S.  point  of 
Cypnis,  forming  a low  and  rounded  excrescence, 
which  resembles  a peninsula  I'ather  than  a promon- 
tory. The  stags  from  Cilicia  and  Syria  swam  over 
to  this  fertile  spot  to  enjoy  the  rich  pastures.  (Ae- 
lian.  Nat.  An.  v.  56,  xi.  7 ; Maxim.  Tyr.  Diss.  xii. 
3;  Eneel,  Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CURICTA  (Plin.  iii.  21.  s.  25  ; Kovp'iKra, 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 13;  KvpiKTiKi],  Strab.  ii.  p.  123, 
ad  fin.,  vii.  p.  315),  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Illy- 
ricum,  now  called  KareJc,  or  Veglia,  a little  south 
of  the  Absyrtides.  According  to  Ptolemy  it  con- 
tained two  towns,  Fulvinium  (^ovX^iviov')  and  Cu- 
ricum  (KovpiKov').  “ Veglia  has  excellent  harbours  ; 
and  the  valleys,  if  cultivated,  might  be  productive 
as  of  old,  when  the  island  was  rich  in  timber  and 
pasture  land,  and  produced  abundance  of  grain,  oil, 
and  wine.  The  Illyrian  snails,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(ix.  56),  are  very  numerous  in  Veglia.  It  was 
during  a long  period  an  independent  state,  until 
ceded  to  Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century,”  (Wilkin- 
son, Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
CURIGA.  [CuRGiA.] 

CURIOSOLITAE,  a people  of  Celtica  who  are 
mentioned  by  Caesar  several  times  (^B.  G.  ii.  34,  iii. 
7,  11,  vii.  75).  The  name  only  occurs  in  the  accu- 
sative form,  and  as  there  are  variations  in  the  MSS., 
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the  nominative  is  not  quite  certain.  Tliey  arc  men- 
tioned (5.  G.  ii.  34)  with  the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osisini, 
and  others  that  Caesar  calls  “ maritimae  civitates,” 
and  border  on  the  ocean.  In  another  place  (J5.  G. 
vii.  75)  he  describes  the  position  of  the  Cunosolitae 
on  the  ocean  in  the  same  terms,  and  includes  them 
among  the  Armoric  states,  a name  equivalent  to 
“ maritimae.”  The  name  occurs  in  Pliny  (iv.  18)  in 
the  form  Cariosvelites ; and  he  mentions  them  with 
the  Unelli,  Diablindi,  and  Rhedones.  The  Curioso- 
litae  are  not  mentioned  by  Ptolemy.  No  city  of 
these  people  is  mentioned,  and  the  Itins.  give  no 
roads  in  this  part  of  Bretagne.  Accordingly  we 
can  only  conjecture  their  position,  which  is  deter- 
mined with  some  probability  to  be  the  diocese  of 
St.  Malo,  the  only  place  that  remains  for  them  after 
fixing  the  position  of  the  other  Armoric  nations. 
The  name  seems  to  be  presei-ved  in  Corseult,  a vil- 
lage between  Dinan  and  Lamballe,  where  there  are 
the  remains  of  an  old  Roman  town.  We  may  con- 
clude that,  after  the  fashion  of  Gallic  names,  Cor- 
seult represents  the  capital  of  the  Curiosolitae. 
D’Anville  supposes  that  on  the  coast  they  extended 
west  to  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Brieuc,  where  a 
place  called  Finiac  denotes  the  boundary  of  an  an- 
cient teiTitory,  as  the  name  Fines  or  Fins  denotes 
in  other  parts  of  Gallia.  The  neighbours  of  the 
Curiosolitae  on  the  east  were  the  Rhedones,  and  on 
the  south  the  Veneti.  On  the  west  were  the  Osismi 
or  Osismii,  who  occupied  the  extremity  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Bretagne.  But  Walckenaer  places,  between 
the  Osismi  and  the  Curiosolitae,  the  Biducasii  of 
Ptolemy,  in  the  diocese  of  St.  Bidue  or  St.  Brieuc  ; 
whom  he  distinguishes  from  the  Viducasses.  [Vi- 
DUCASSES.]  (D  Anville,  Notice,  &c.;  Walckenaer, 
Geog.  vol.  i.  p,  381.)  [G.  L.] 

CU'RIUM.  [Aetolia,  p.  66,  b.] 

CU'RIUM  (^Kovpiov,  Ptol.  V.  14.  §2;  Steph.  B.; 
Hierocl,;  Curias,  Plin.  v.  13:  Eth.  Kavpi^vs:  Pis- 
copia),  a city  of  Cyprus,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the 
river  Lycus,  16  M.  P,  from  Amathus.  (^Peut.  Tab.) 
It  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ai’gives. 
(Herod,  v.  113;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  Stesenor,  its 
sovereign,  betrayed  the  cause  of  his  country  during 
the  war  against  the  Persians.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  Near 
the  town  was  a Cape  (^pobpiov,  Ptol.  v.  14.  §2: 
Capo  Bianco),  from  which  sacrilegious  offenders  who 
had  dared  to  touch  the  altar  of  Apollo  were  thrown 
into  the  sea.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  The  ruins  of  a town 
supposed  to  represent  this  have  been  found  near  Pis- 
copia,  one  of  the  most  fertile  spots  in  the  island. 
(Pococke,  Trav.  vol.  ii,  p.  329  ; Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  118.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CURMILIACA,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  on  a road  between  Samarobriva  {Amiens) 
and  Caesaromagus  {Beauvais).  This  old  road  is  the 
Chaussee  de  Brunehaut.  D’Anville  gives  suflScient 
reasons  for  supposing  that  a place  called  Cormeilles 
may  represent  Curmiliaca.  [G.  L,] 

CURT  A {Kovpra),  a town  in  Pannonia,  the  site 
of  which  is  unknown,  (Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4,  who  places 
it  in  Lower  Pannonia,  while  the  Itin.  Ant.  p.  262, 
assigns  it  to  Upper  Pannonia.)  [L.  S.] 

CU'RUBIS  {KovpaS'is  ^ Kovpo§is,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 

8 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  56,  57,  493 ; Tab.  Pent. : Kwrbali), 
a city  on  the  E.  coast  of  Zeugitana,  in  Africa  Proper, 
between  Clypea  and  Neapolis,  16  M.  P.  north  of  the 
latter.  According  to  Pliny  (v.  3)  it  was  a free  city, 
but  an  inscription  found  on  the  spot  designates  it  a 
colony,  COL.  fulvia.  curubis.  (Shaw,  Travels 
cfc.,  p.  90.)  [P.  S.] 
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• CUSA  (Kovcra),  a river  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mau- 
retania Tingitana,  S.  of  Atlas  Minor  and  N.  of  the 
river  Asama.  (Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 2.)  [P.  S.] 

CUSAE  (Xuvaat,  Aelian,  H.  An.  x.  27 ; Kdo-os 
or  ’AKovacra,  Hierocles,  p.  730),  the  modern  Kusieh, 
was  a town  in  the  Lycopolite  nome  of  the  Thebaid. 
In*  the  Notitia  Imperii  it  is  noted  as  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Legio  II.  Constantia  Thebaeorum.  The  goddess 
Aphrodite  Ourania  was  held  in  especial  reverence  at 
Cusae  under  the  symbol  of  a white  cow.  (Aelian,  Z.c.) 
At  a later  period  it  was  an  episcopal  city.  There 
appears  to  have  been  another  town  of  this  name  in  the 
Hermopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis.  [W.  B.  D.] 
CUSH,  the  Scripture  name  for  Arabia,  usually 
rendered  by  the  LXX.  Aidioiria,  as  e.  g.  Numb.  xii. 
1 ; Isaiah.,  xi.  1 1 ; Hahak.  iii.  7,  &c.  |TG.  W.] 
CU'SIBI.  [Oretani.] 

CUTATISIUM  (KovTariaiov,  Procop.  B.  G.  iv. 
13,  14),  a small  town  in  Colchis,  on  the  river 
Phasis,  now  Kchitais  or  Kutais.  It  was  identified 
with  the  mythical  Cytae  or  Cytaea,  said  to  have 
been  the  birthplace  of  Medea  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  26),  whence  the  adjectives  Cytaeaeus 
and  Cytaeus,  used  in  reference  to  Medea  and  Colchis 
(Propert.  i.  24;  Val.  Place,  vi.  693).  Scylax,  on 
the  other  hand,  states  that  Mala,  on  the  same  river, 
was  entitled  to  that  honour.  [V.] 

CUTTLIAE  (KoToAto),  a town  of  the  Sabines,, 
between  Eeate  and  Interocrea,  situated  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  a small  lake,  which  bore 
the  name  of  Cutiliae  Lacus  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17), 
or  Lacus  Cutiliensis  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  71;  Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  7 ).  This  was  in  fact  a mere  pool, — according 
to  Dionysius  it  was  only  400  feet  in  diameter,  but 
of  great  depth;  and  it  derived  great  celebrity  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  having  a floating  island  on 
its  surface.  This  phenomenon,  which  is  the  subject 
of  great  exaggeration  with  many  ancient  writers,  is 
well  described  by  Dionysius,  who  tells  us  that  “ the 
island  is  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and  it  rises  to 
the  height  of  about  a foot  above  the  water : it  is  not 
fixed,  and  floats  about  in  different  directions,  as  the 
wind  drives  it,  sometimes  one  way,  sometimes  another. 
There  grow  on  it  a kind  of  rushes,  and  a few 
bushes  of  small  size.”  (Dionys.  i.  15;  Plin.  ii.  95; 
Senec.  Nat.  Qu.  iii.  25;  Sotion.  de  Mir.  Font.  37 ; 
Macrob.  1.  c.)  It  is  evident  that  this  marvel  arose 
from  the  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime  formed  by 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  fragments  of  which  might 
from  time  to  time  be  detached  from  the  overhanging 
crust  thus  formed  on  the  banks : the  same  pheno- 
menon occurs,  though  on  a smaller  scale,  at  the 
Aquae  Albulae  near  Tibur.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  41.)  According  to  Dionysius  the  lake  was  con- 
secrated to  Victory,  meaning  probably  the  Sabine 
goddess  Vacuna,  and  was  regarded  as  so  sacred  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  its  banks,  except  on 
certain  festivals.  The  Cutilian  Lake  stiU  exists  under 
the  name  of  Pozzo  di  Ratignano  or  Latignano, 
though  apparently  reduced  in  size  by  the  continual 
incrustation  of  its  banks ; but  the  floating  island  has 
disappeared.  The  lake  is  situated  in  the  level  valley 
of  the  Velino,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  stands 
the  modern  village  of  Paterno.  In  its  immediate 
neighbourhood  are  numerous  other  springs,  some  hot 
and  some  cold,  and  varying  in  their  mineral  qualities, 
but  mostly  of  a sulphureous  character.  These  are 
the  Aquae  Cutiliae  (to  iv  KoiriXiais  ^vxp^ 
05oto,  Strab.  v.  p.  228),  mentioned  by  Strabo  and 
other  writers,  and  which  appear  to  have  been  much 
resorted  to  by  the  Komans  for  their  medical  pro- 
VOL.  I. 
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perties.  (Cels,  de  Med.  iv.  5.)  Among  other  instances 
we  learn  that  Vespasian  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
them  every  year;  and  it  was  while  residing  here  for 
the  purpose  of  using  them,  that  his  death  took 
place,  A.  D.  79.  (Suet.  Vesp.  24;  Dion  Cass.  Ixvi. 
17.)  There  still  exist  some  fine  ruins  of  Eoman 
baths,  at  a short  distance  from  the  lake;  and  the 
basin  of  one  of  the  springs  is  surrounded  with  marble 
steps.  (K.  Craven,  Ahruzzi,  vol.  i.  pp.  231 — 235; 
Chaupy,  Maison  d' Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp,  102,  103.) 

It  is  probable  that  there  grew  up  something  of  a 
town  around  the  mineral  springs  of  Cutilia,  and 
hence  we  find  the  name  of  Cutiliae,  as  that  of  a 
town  or  village,  both  in  the  Itineraries,  and  even  in 
Livy,  where  he  is  describing  the  route  of  Hannibal 
from  Amitemum  to  Eome,  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ; Itin. 
Ant.  p.  107.  The  Tab.  Peut., however,  marks  the  spot 
as  the  Aquae  Cutiliae.)  But  there  was  never,  in  the 
Eoman  times  at  least,  a municipal  town  of  the  name, 
and  the  lake  and  springs  of  Cutilia  were  included 
in  the  territory  of  Eeate,  (Plin.  iii  12.  s.  17 ; Suet. 
Vesp.  24.)  Dionysius  indeed  asserts  that  there  was 
in  early  times  “ a considerable  city  ” (itSAis  inupa- 
vi)s'),  to  which  he  gives  the  name  of  Cotylia,  and  the 
foundation  of  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Aborigines 
(i.  15. 19);  but  if  there  ever  was  a city  of  the  name, 
all  trace  of  it  must  have  disappeared  at  a very  early 
period. 

The  Itinerary  places  Cutiliae  8 M.  P.  from  Eeate, 
and  6 from  Interocrea;  which  are  just  about  the  true 
distances : the  Tabula  gives  9 for  the  one  and  7 for 
the  other.  Varro  terms  the  Cutilian  Lake  the 
“ Umbilicus  Italiae,”  because  it  was  exactly  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  in  fact  just  about 
half  way  between  the  two  seas.  (Varr.  ap.  Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  D’Anville,  Anal.  Geogr.  de  Vltalie, 
p.  165.)  This  circumstance  has  led  some  writers  to 
confound  it  with  the  Amsanctus  of  Virgil,  which  he 
places  “ Italiae  in  medio”  (Aera.  vii.  563  );  but  the 
position  of  the  latter  in  the  region  of  the  Hirpini  is 
clearly  established.  [Amsaecti  Vallis.]  [E.H.B.] 

CUTINA,  a town  of  the  Vestini,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (viii.  29).  [Cingilia.] 

CYANE  (Ki/ctvrj),  a fountain  and  river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  flowing  into  the  Anapus. 
According  to  a legend  preserved  by  several  ancient 
writers,  it  was  the  spot  where  Pluto  descended  to  the 
infernal  regions  with  Proserpine,  after  he  had  carried 
her  otf  near  Enna.  According  to  Ovid,  the  tutelary 
nymph  of  the  fountain,  Cyane,  who  is  represented  as' 
the  bride  of  Anapus,  in  vain  endeavoured  to  oppose 
Pluto,  and  was  in  consequence  herself  changed  into  a 
fountain.  (Ovid,  Met.\.  409 — 437,465;  Claudian, 
de  Rapt.  Proserp.  iii.  246 ; Diod.  v.  4 ; Cic.  Verr. 
iv.  48.)  The  extreme  beauty  and  clearness  of  its 
waters  (from  the  deep  blue  colour  of  which  its 
name  was  obviously  derived)  would  naturally  lead  to 
the  worship  of  its  tutelary  nymph ; and  we  accord- 
ingly find  that  there  was  a shrine  or  temple  of 
Cyane  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  foun- 
tain, where  an  annual  festival  was  held,  the  institu- 
tion of  which  was  ascribed  to  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv. 
23,  V,  4,  xiv.  72;  Ael.  V.  H.  ii.  33.)  The  source 
of  the  Cyane,  now  called  La  Pisma,  is  situated  in 
low  marshy  ground,  at  the  foot  of  the  limestone  hills 
due  W.  from  the  great  harbour  of  Syracuse,  from 
which  it  is  distant  about  two  miles.  It  is  a beau- 
tiful circular  basin,  of  about  50  feet  in  diameter,  and 
20  or  30  deep : its  pellucid  blue  waters  well  up  with 
a strong  spring,  and  form  at  once  a considerable 
river,  which  flows  with  a deep  and  tranquil  current 
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for  near  a mile  and  a half,  when  it  joins  the  Anapns 
immediately  below  the  Olympeium.  It  is  remark- 
able at  the  present  day  as  the  only  place  in  Europe 
that  produces  the  true  Egyptian  papyrus  (Cyperus 
papyrus):  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  plant  was 
introduced  from  Egypt  by  the  Syracusan  kings,  in 
the  days  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  Ptole- 
mies. (Leake,  Notes  on  Syracuse,  p.  252;  D’Or- 
ville,  Sicula,  p.  190;  Hoare’s  Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii. 
p.  163.)  On  the  height  above  the  fountain  are  some 
vestiges  of  an  ancient  building,  which  may  probably 
mark  the  site  of  the  temple  of  the  nymph  Cyane 
(rb  Kvdrvs  Up6v,  Diod.  siv.  72)  : it  was  from 
thence  that,  in  b.  c.  396,  Dionysius  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp  under  Himilco;  and  it  therefore 
probably  stood  upon  elevated  ground.  [E.H.B.] 

CYA'NEAE  (Plin.  v.  27).  'Leake  (^Asia  Minor, 
p.  188)  says  that  this  Lycian  town  was  discovered 
west  of  Andriaca  [Andriaca]  by  l\Ir.  Cockerell. 
The  place,  which  is  at  the  head  of  Port  Tristomo, 
was  determined  by  an  inscription.  Leake  observes 
“ that  in  our  copies  of  Pliny  it  is  “ written  Cyane;  in 
Hierocles  and  the  Notitiae  Episcopatuum  it  is  Cya- 
neae.”  But  the  name  is  written  Cyaneae  in  Har- 
duin’s  Pliny. 

It  is  said  in  Spratt  and  Forbes  {Lycia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
271):  — “ On  the  high  table  land  between  port  Tris- 
tomo  and  the  inland  valley  of  Kassabar,  we  found 
tliree  ancient  sites,  which,  from  the  inscriptions  copied 
at  each,  appeared  to  be  severally — or  perhaps  col- 
lectively— styled  Cyaneae.”  At  one  of  these  places, 
called  Tousa,  a sarcophagus  contained  the  feminine 
ethnic  name  Kvauciris,  if  it  is  copied  right.  A pe- 
destal found  at  another  place,  called  Yarvoo,  con- 
tains a Greek  inscription  of  the  Eoman  period,  with 
the  usual  formula,  Kvavuraiv  rj  BovKtj  Kai  6 Arjfxos. 
And  at  a third  place,  named  Ghiouristan,  a Greek 
inscription  contained  the  form  KuavetTwt/ : and  it  is 
added, — “ the  words  Kvaveirav  yepovaia  occur  in 
the  inscription  on  a sarcophagus  at  the  same  locality.” 
(Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lycia,  vol.  ii.  p.  271.) 

It  is  singular  that  three  distinct  sites  seem  to 
have  had  the  name  Cyaneae,  for  the  plural  form  ap- 
pears to  be  the  genuine  name  of  the  place.  Yarvoo, 
which  seems  to  be  the  chief  place,  is  due  north  of 
the  head  of  the  port  Tristomo:  Ghiouristan  is  due 
north  of  Yarvoo,  and  about  3 miles  distant,  accord- 
ing to  the  map  in  Spratt  and  Forbes’s  work.  Tousa 
is  about  WNW.  of  Yarvoo,  and  further  distant  than 
Ghiouristan.  Yarvoo  (Plan  in  Spratt  and  Forbes) 
is  on  a high  platform,  with  a steep  descent  on  two 
sides.  The  walls  are  in  a good  state  of  preservation, 
and  from  5 to  15  feet  high.  There  is  a theatre 
165  feet  in  diameter,  many  plain  rock  tombs,  groups 
of  sarcophagi,  and  confused  heaps  of  ruins.  The 
remains  are  of  the  Eoman  and  middle  age  con- 
struction ; and  some  of  a doubtful  age.  There  were 
none  of  the  earlier  Lycian  tombs  and  inscriptions. 
At  Toma  a Lycian  inscription  was  found.  The 
city  was  “ small,  and  surrounded  by  a rudely  con- 
structed Hellenic  wall,  very  perfect  in  some  parts, 
combining  the  polygonal  and  cyclopean  styles  in  its 
construction.”  (Spratt  and  Forbes,  Lycia,  vol.  i.  p. 
111.)  It  is  added: — “it  appeared  to  be  a city 
ranking  in  importance  with  Phellus  and  Candyba, 
but  in  a better  state  of  preservation.”  Toma  is 
nearly  5 hours  from  the  sea.  At  Ghiowristan  there 
are  three  Lycian  rock  tombs,  one  of  which  has  a 
Lycian  and  Greek  inscription.  There  are  many 
tombs  and  sarcophagi  here. 

This  is  another  example  of  the  discovery  of  Lycian 
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towns  of  which  no  historical  record  has  been  j^e- 
served  except  the  names.  It  is  not  easy  to  con- 
jecture why  all  these  places  had  the  same  name. 
But  it  is  very  possible  that  one  of  them,  Yarvoo, 
was  the  chief  place  under  the  name  of  Cyaneae; 
and  that  the  other  two,  which  belonged  to  Cyaneae, 
might  have  other  names,  and  yet  be  considered  as 
dependent  on  the  chief  place,  and  might  be  compre- 
hended under  the  same  name  [G.  L.] 

CYA'NEAE  INSULAE.  [Bosporus,  p.  424.] 
CYA'NEUS  (Kudreos,  Ptol.  v.  10.  §2;  Plin. 
vi.  3.  4),  a river  of  Colchis,  a little  to  the  south  of 
Dioscurias.  According  to  Pliny,  it  must  have  been 
a river  of  some  size ; and  he  designates  both  it  and 
the  Hippus,  which  fell  into  the  Euxine  near  it,  as 
“ vasti  amnes.”  It  has  been  conjectured  that  it  is 
the  same  river  which  Scylax  (p.  32)  called  the 
Gyenus  (or,  according  to  Gail’s  reading,  Tyenus). 
Eitter  (^Erdk.  vol.  ii.  p.  915)  speaks  of  a castle 
called  Gonieh  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  perhaps 
confirms  the  original  form  of  the  word  Gyenus.  [V.] 
CYATHUS.  [Achelous.] 

CYBELEIA  (Ki»§eAeta,  Steph.  s.  v.')  or  CY- 
BE'LLIA  (Strab.  p.  645),  a city  of  Ionia.  Strabo, 
after  saying  that  the  mountain  Mimas  is  between 
Erythrae  and  the  Hypocrenmus  [Clazomenae], 
adds,  “ then  a village  Cybellia,  and  the  promontory 
Melaena.”  This  is  all  that  is  known.  [G.  L.] 
CYBISTEA  (rd  Kv€ioTpa  : Eth.  KvSiaTpcvs, 
coin).  Strabo  (p.  537),  after  mentioning  Tyana, 
says  “ that  not  far  from  it  are  Castabala  and  Cy- 
bistra,  forts  which  are  still  nearer  to  the  mountain,” 
by  which  he  means  Taurus.  Cybistra  and  Cas- 
tabala were  in  that  division  of  Cappadocia  which 
was  called  Cilicia.  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  62)  says 
that  Strabo  places  Cybistra  300  stadia  from  Mazaca 
[Caesareia]  : but  the  obscure  text  seems  to  mean 
(p.539)  that  it  is  300  stadia  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra. 
Strabo  makes  it  six  days’  journey  from  Mazaca  to 
the  Pylae  Ciliciae,  through  Tyana,  which  is  about 
half  way;  then  he  makes  it  300  stadia,  or  about  two 
days’  journey,  from  Tyana  to  Cybistra,  which  leaves 
about  a day’s  journey  from  Cybistra  to  the  Pylae ; 
and  this  is  consistent  with  the  passage  already  cited. 
Leake  further  observes,  “ We  learn  also  from  the 
Table  that  Cybistra  was  on  the  road  from  Tyana  to 
Mazaca,  and  sixty-four  Eoman  miles  from  the  former.” 
He  thinks  that  these  data  are  sufficient  to  fix  the 
site  of  Cybistra  at  Karahissar,  where  are  consider- 
able remains  of  an  ancient  city.  Karahissar  is  about 
30  miles  SSW.  of  Mazaca  (Kaisariyeh').  But  Ha- 
milton (Researches,  vol.  ii.  p.  293),  who  visited 
Karahissar,  says  that  it  contains  no  vestiges  of  an- 
tiquity ; and  besides  this,  it  is  plain  that,  if  Strabo’s 
description  is  right,  Karahissar  is  a long  way  from 
Cybistra.  Hamilton  adds,  in  a note,  that  it  is  stated 
on  German  authority  that  “ Cybistra  is  at  a place 
called  Pasmaktchi,  on  the  road  from  Caesareia  to  the 
Cilician  pass ;”  but  no  more  precise  indication  is 
given.  Ptolemy  (v.  7)  places  Cybistra  in  Cataonia, 
but  he  mentions  Cyzistra  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Cilicia  of  Cappadocia,  and  Mazaca  as  another.  It 
appears,  then,  that  his  Cyzistra  corresponds  to 
Strabo’s  Cybistra,  which  certainly  is  not  in  Cataonia. 

When  M.  Cicero  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia,  he  led 
his  troops  southwards  towards  the  Taurus  through 
that  part  of  Cappadocia  which  borders  on  Cilicia, 
and  he  encamped  “ on  the  verge  of  Cappadocia,  not 
far  from  Taurus,  at  a town  Cybistra,  in  order  to 
defend  Cilicia,  and  at  the  same  time  hold  Cappa- 
docia ” (od  Earn.  xv.  2, 4).  Cicero  stayed  five  days 
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at  Cybistra,  and  on  hearing  that  the  Parthians  were 
a long  way  oiF  that  entrance  into  Cappadocia,  and 
were  hanging  on  the  borders  of  Cilicia,  he  immedi- 
ately marched  into  Cilicia  through  the  Pylae  of  the 
Taurus,  and  came  to  Tarsus  (ad  Ait.  v.  20).  This 
is  quite  consistent  with  Strabo,  and  shows  that  Leake 
has  misplaced  Cybistra.  The  exact  site  remains  to 
be  determined,  unless  the  German  authority  has  indi- 
cated it. 

Whether  Cyzistra  is  really  a different  place  from 
Cybistra,  as  some  geographers  assume,  may  be 
doubted.  [G.  L.] 

CY'CLADES  (Ku/f\d5es),  a group  of  islands  in 
the  Aegaean  Sea,  lying  to  the  south  of  Attica  and 
Euboea,  and  so  called  because  they  lay  in  a circle 
(eV  KvK\<f)  around  Delos,  the  smallest  but  the  most 
important  of  them.  According  to  Strabo  (x.  p.  48.5) 
they  were  originally  only  twelve  in  number;  namely, 
Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Melos,  Siphnos,  Cimolos, 
Paros,  Naxos,  Syros,  Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros.  To 
these  Artemidorus  added  Prepesinthos,  Oliaros,  and 
Cyaros,  thus  making  them  fifteen.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 
Scylax  differs  from  all  other  writers  in  making  two 
groups  of  Cyclades,  a northern  and  a southern.  In 
the  northern  he  places  Ceos,  Helena,  Cythnos,  Se- 
riphos, Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos,  Delos,  Khene,  Scyros 
(an  error  probably  of  the  transci'iber,  for  Syros), 
Myconos,  Tenos,  Andros.  (Scylax,  p.  22.)  In  the 
southern  group  he  specifies  Melos,  Cimolos,  Oliaros, 
Sicinos,  Thera,  Anaphe,  Astypalaea.  (Ibid.  p.  18.) 
Most  authorities,  however,  make  the  Cyclades  con- 
sist of  the  twelve  islands  mentioned  by  Strabo,  with 
the  exception  that  they  substitute  Rhene  or  Rheneia 
for  Melos,  which  is  certainly  more  correct,  since 
blelos  scarcely  lay  within  the  circle.  Accordingly 
the  twelve,  taking  them  in  a circle  from  the  NW. 
are ; Ceos,  Cythnos,  Seriphos,  Siphnos,  Paros,  Naxos, 
Delos,  Rheneia,  Myconos,  Syros,  Tenos,  Andros. 
Mela  (ii.  7),  probably  only  through  inadvertence, 
omits  Ceos,  and  names  Sicinos  instead  of  Cythnos. 
Pliny  (iv.  12.  s.  22)  follows  Artemidorus  in  in- 
cluding Prepesinthos,  Oliaros  and  Cyaros. 

According  to  Thucydides  (i.  4)  the  Cyclades 
were  originally  inhabited  by  Carians,  who  were 
expelled  by  Minos.  (Comp.  Herod,  i.  171.)  They 
were  afterwards  colonized  by  lonians  and  Dorians, 
principally  by  the  foraier.  The  history  of  each  is 
given  under  its  own  name. 

CYCLO'BORUS.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

CYD ATHENAEUM.  [Athenae,  p.  302,  b.] 

CYDNUS.  [Cilicia.] 

CYDO'NIA  (Kvdwvia,  Kvdoovis,  Ptol.  iv.  17.  § 8 : 
Eth.  and  Adj.  KvScayidrrjs,  KvSoiv,  Kvdcauios,  Kv- 
dai^aios,  Kvdcov'is,  KvduuiaKds,  Cydon,  Cydoneus, 
Cydoniatae,  Cydonites,  Cydonius;  Khanid),  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  important  cities  of  Crete. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  476.)  Homer  (Od.  iii.  292,  xix.  176) 
speaks  of  the  Cydonians  who  dwelt  about  the  river 
lardanus,  whom  Strabo  (p.  475)  considers  to  be  in- 
digenous, but  nowhere  mentions  a city  Cydonia.  The 
traditions,  though  differing  among  themselves,  prove 
that  it  existed  in  very  ancient  times.  (Diod.  v.  78; 
Pans.  viii.  53.  § 2;  Schol.  ad  Theocrit.  vii.  12; 
Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1492;  Flor.  iii.  7.  § 4.) 
Herodotus  (iii.  44,  59)  assigns  its  foundation  to  the 
Samians  who  established  themselves  there,  and 
during  their  5 years’  residence  in  it  built  the  temple  of 
Dictynna,  as  well  as  those  which  still  existed  when 
the  historian  wrote.  The  city,  however,  as  is  plain 
from  the  legends,  existed  before  the  time  of  Poly- 
crates, though  adorned  by  the  Samians.  In  the 
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Peloponnesian  War  it  was  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Gortynians,  who  were  assisted  by  an  Athenian 
squadron.  (Thuc.  ii.  35.)  Cydonia,  as  Arnold  (1.  c.) 
remarks,  would  especially  hate  and  be  hated  by  the 
Athenians,  as  a considerable  portion  of  its  citizens 
were  Aeginetan  colonists.  (Herod,  iii.  59.)  At  a 
later  period  it  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Cnossians. 
(Polyb.  iv.  55.  § 4,  xxxiii.  15.  § 4.)  After  the  termi- 
nation of  the  Sacred  War,  Phalaecus,  the  Phocian  ge- 
neral, attacked  Cydonia,  and  was  killed  with  most  of 
his  troops  dming  the  siege.  (Diod.  xvi.  61.)  At  one 
time  she  carried  on  hostilities  single-handed  against 
both  Cnossus  and  Gortyna.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  40.)  The 
first  engagement  between  the  Cretans,  under  La- 
sthenes  and  Panares,  and  the  Roman  legions,  under 
Metellus,  was  fought  in  the  Cydonian  district.  The 
Romans  were  victorious.  Metellus  was  saluted  im- 
perator,  and  laid  siege  to  Cydonia.  (Appian,  Cret. 
vi.  2 ; Liv.  Epit.  xcviii.) 

Strabo  (p.  479)  describes  Cydonia  as  situated  on 
the  sea  and  looking  tow'ards  Laconia,  at  a distance 
of  800  stadia  from  both  Cnossus  and  Gortyna. 
Scylax  (Geog.  Grace.  Min.  vol.  i.  p.  18)  mentions 
Cydonia  as  having  a harbour  which  could  be  closed 
(Xifxijv  kXckttos)  ; the  port  of  Khanid  exactly 
answers  to  this  description.  This  identity  of  phy- 
sical features  with  the  notices  of  several  ancient 
writers  (Ptol.  Z.  c.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20),  coupled  with 
the  circumstance  that  maritime  symbols  are  found 
on  autonomous  coins  of  Cydonia,  has  led  Mr.  Pashley 
(Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  15)  to  fix  the  site  in  or  near  the 
modern  Khanid. 

The  quince-tree  derived  its  name  from  the  Cretan 
Cydonia,  in  the  district  of  which  city  it  was  indige- 
nous, and  was  thence  transported  into  other  countries. 
(Plin.  XV.  11.)  The  fruit  was  called  KoSv/xaXov  in 
the  ancient  Cretan  dialect.  [E.  B.  J.] 


CY'DRARA  (Kvdpapa : Eth.  KvdpapaTos).  Steph. 
B.  (s.  V.  Kvdpapa)  refers  to  the  seventh  book  of  He- 
rodotus for  the  name  of  this  place,  and  adds, — rb 
iOviKdv  Kvdpapaios  ws  Meyapaios.  But  this  form 
Meyapaios  is  doubtful.  (See  the  note  in  Meinecke’s 
ed.  of  Stephanus.)  [Carura.]  [G.  L.] 

X CYINDA.  [Anazarbcs.] 

CYIZA  (Rvi{a,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 8;  Marcian.  p.  23; 
Arrian,  Kisf.  Indie,  c.  27),  a small  port  on  the 
coast  of  Carmania,  in  the  country  of  the  Icthyophagi, 
to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came,  but  at  which 
they  were  not  able  to  land  owing  to  the  heavy  sea, 
which  was  running  on  the  shore.  It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  the  place  can  be  identified  with  any  exist- 
ing town,  unless  the  name  has  been  preseiwed  in 
Khudar, vAxich.  is  spoken  of  by  Otter  (Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  409 ; comp.  Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearehm.  vol.  i. 
p.  257).  [V.] 

CYLIPENUS  SINUS  (Plin.  ir.  27),  the  gnlf 
near  which  the  Aestui  were  found;  now  the  Gulf 
of  Riga.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYLLANDUS  (KoAAo»/5os:  Eth.  KvXKavZcvi) 
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a city  of  Caria,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Asia. 
(Steph.  B.  5.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CYLLE'NE  (KuW-^vt)).  1.  A lofty  mountain  in 
the  north-eastern  corner  of  Arcadia,  upon  the  borders 
of  Achaia.  It  was  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of 
Hermes,  and  as  such  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
both  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets.  (Horn.  Hymn. 
Merc.  2 ; Virg.  Aen.  viii.  138.)  Hence  Cyllenius 
occurs  as  a frequent  epithet,  and  even  as  a name  of 
Hermes  or  Mercury.  (Horn.  Hymn.  Merc.  304, 318 ; 
Virg.  Aen.  iv.  252;  Ov.  Met.  i.  713,  ii.  720,  et 
alibi.)  In  the  same  way  we  find  the  adjectives  Cyl- 
leneus  and  Cyllenis  applied  to  the  lyre  of  Mercury, 
or  to  anything  else  belonging  to  this  god.  (Hor. 
Epod.  xiii.  9;  Ov.  Met.  v.  176,  xi.  304.)  There 
was  a temple  of  Hermes  upon  the  summit  of  the 
mountain,  which  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  had  fallen 
into  ruins.  The  latter  writer  derives  the  name  of 
the  mountain  from  Cyllen,  the  son  of  Elatus.  (Pans, 
viii.  17.  § 1.) 

Cyllene  now  bears  the  name  of  Zyria ; its  height, 
as  determined  by  the  officers  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, is  2374  metres,  or  7788  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  ruins  of  the  temple  of  Hermes 
are  no  longer  found  upon  its  summit.  The  ancients 
regarded  it  as  the  highest  mountain  in  Peloponnesus; 
but  in  this  they  were  mistaken,  as  one  of  the  sum- 
mits of  Taygetus  rises  to  the  height  of  7902  feet. 
According  to  Strabo,  some  made  it  15,  others  20 
stadia  in  height  (viii.  p.  388) ; Apollodorus  stated 
if  to  be  9 stadia,  less  20  feet,  in  height;  a measure- 
ment which  evidently  refers  to  its  height  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  plains,  and  very  nearly 
coincides  with  the  measurement  of  the  French  Com- 
mission, who  found  it  to  be  1675  metres  above  the 
level  of  the  plain  of  Pheneos.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1951,  16  ; Steph.  B.  s.v.  Kt/AArjvrj.)  The  sum- 
mit of  Cyllene  was  supposed  to  be  so  high  above  all 
winds  and  clouds,  that  the  ashes  of  the  victims  sa- 
crificed there  to  Hermes,  remained  undisturbed  from 
one  year’s  festival  to  another.  (Geminus,  Elem. 
Astr.  i.  14  ; Olympiodor.  ap.  Alex.  Aphrod.  p.  6.) 

Cyllene  rests  upon  a broad,  almost  circular  basis, 
and  is  separated  from  the  surrounding  mountains  by 
deep  ravines.  Towards  the  north  it  sends  out  a 
projecting  spur,  called  in  ancient  times  Chely- 
DOREA  (now  Mavrioro).,  because  Hermes  was  said 
to  have  found  here  the  tortoise  shell,  which  he  con- 
verted into  a lyre.  (Pans.  viii.  17.  § 5.)  On  Cyl- 
lene white  blackbirds  were  said  to  have  been  found. 
(Pans.  viii.  17.  §3;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  (Boblaye, 
Recherches,  ^c.,  p.  154 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  i.  pp.  17,  199.) 

2.  (^Eth.  KuAATjvios,  KvKKyv^vs),  the  seaport 
town  of  Elis,  distant  120  stadia  from  the  latter 
city.  (Pans.  "vd.  26.  § 4 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 
Cyllene  was  an  ancient  place.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the  Epeians  (/?.  xv. 
518)  ; and  if  we  are  to  believe  Dionysius  Periegetes 
(347),  it  was  the  port  from  which  the  Pelasgians 
sailed  to  Italy.  Pausanias,  moreover,  mentions  it 
as  visited  at  an  early  period  by  the  merchants  of 
Aegina  (viii.  5.  § 8),  and  as  the  port  from  which 
the  exiled  Messenians  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  Messenian  war,  sailed  away  to  found  a colony 
in  Italy  or  Sicily  (iv.  23.  § 1,  seq.). 

Cyllene  was  burnt  by  the  Corcyraeans  in  b.  c. 
435,  because  it  had  supplied  ships  to  the  Corin- 
thians. (Thuc.  i.  30.)  It  is  again  mentioned  in 
429,  as  the  naval  station  of  the  Peloponnesian  fleet, 
when  Phormion  commanded  an  Athenian  squadron 
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in  the  Corinthian  gulf.  (Thuc.  Ii.  84.)  Its  name 
occurs  on  other  occasions,  clearly  showing  that  it 
was  the  principal  port  in  this  part  of  Peloponnesus. 
(Thuc.  vi.  89  ; Diod.  xix.  66,  87  ; Polyb.  v.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  32.)  Strabo  describes  Cyllene  as  an 
inconsiderable  village,  having  an  ivory  statue  of 
Asclepius  by  Colotes,  a contemporary  of  Pheidias. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  This  statue  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  who  speaks,  however,  of  temples  of 
Asclepius  and  Aphrodite  (vi.  26.  § 5). 

Cyllene  is  usually  identifled  with  Glarentza, 
situated  upon  one  of  the  capes  of  the  promontory 
Chelonatas.  This  is  the  position  assigned  to  it  by 
Leake,  whose  authority  we  have  followed  elsewhere 
[Chelonatas]  ; but  there  are  strong  reasons  for 
doubting  the  correctness  of  this  opinion.  There  are 
no  ancient  remains  at  Glarentza ; and  although  this 
is  at  present  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast, 
the  outline  of  the  latter  has  been  so  changed  in  the 
course  of  centuries,  that  little  reliance  can  be  placed 
upon  this  argument.  Moreover,  Cyllene  is  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  promontory  Chelonatas  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Strabo  (viii.  p.  338)  says  that 
the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between  the  promon- 
tories Chelonatas  and  Cyllene ; and  that  this  is  not 
an  error  in  the  text,  as  Leake  supposes  {Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  7),  appears  from  the  order  of  the  names 
in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6),  where  we  find  the 
promontory  Araxus,  Cyllene,  the  mouths  of  the 
Peneius,  the  promontory  Chelonitis.  The  river 
Peneius  at  present  flows  into  the  sea  to  the  south 
of  Chelonatas,  but  its  ancient  course  was  probably 
north  of  this  promontory.  [Elis.]  Accordingly  we 
may  perhaps  place  Cyllene  about  half  way  between 
Araxus  and  Chelonatas.  This  position  not  only 
agrees  with  the  distance  of  120  stadia  from  Elis 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pausanias,  but  also  with 
the  distances  in  the  Tab.  Peuting.,  which  reckons 
xiv.  M.  P.  from  Dyme  to  Cyllene,  and  also  xiv.  M.  P. 
from  Cyllene  to  Elis.  Pliny  (iv.  5.  s.  6.),  likewise 
separates  the  promontory  Chelonatas  from  Cyllene. 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Pliny,  the  distance 
between  them  is  v.  M.  P.  (not  ii.  as  in  some  edi- 
tions); but  instead  of  v.  we  ought  probably  to  read 
XV.  It  appears  from  Pliny  that  the  sea  between  the 
promontories  of  Araxus  and  Chelonatas  was  called 
the  bay  of  Cyllene.  (Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  33,  102.) 

CYME  (KuuTy:  Etli.  Kvpalos'),  a city  of  Aeolis, 
so  called,  according  to  a legend,  from  Cyme  an 
Amazon;  and  the  city  was  also  called  Amazoneion. 
There  was,  according  to  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Kvjxr)), 
another  Cyme,  which  was  called  Phriconitis.  He- 
rodotus, however  (i.  149),  enumerating  Cyme  among 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  calls  it  “ Cyme  which  is  named 
Phriconis.”  Temnus  and  Aegae,  Aeolian  cities,  were 
situated  in  the  hill  country  which  lies  above  the  ter- 
ritory of  Cyme,  and  of  Phocaea,  and  of  Smyrna, 
along  which  the  Hermus  flows.  It  was  north  of  the 
Hermus,  as  appears  from  Strabo  (p.  622),  who  says 
that,  after  crossing  the  Hermus,  the  distance  from 
Larissa  to  Cyme  was  70  stadia,  and  from  Cyme  to 
Myrina  was  40  stadia.  The  author  of  the  Life  of 
Homer  also  places  Cyme  north  of  the  Hermus,  and 
he  quotes  some  lines  which  show  that  it  was  on  an 
eminence,  a spur  or  projection  of  a mountain  called 
Sardene.  The  coins  of  Cyme  show  that  there  was 
a stream  near  it  called  Xanthus.  The  site  of  this 
ancient  city  is  generally  supposed  to  be  at  a place 
called  Sanderli  or  Sandarlio,  on  that  part  of  the 
coast  which  is  opposite  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
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Lesbos.  Whether  this  is  the  exact  site  or  not,  may 
be  doubtful,  but  it  is  not  far  from  it. 

This  is  the  story  of  the  origin  of  Cyme.  (Strab. 
p.  621.)  The  inhabitants  of  Phricium,  a mountain 
above  Thermopylae,  landed  on  the  spot  where  Cyme 
now  is,  says  Strabo ; they  found  the  Pelasgi,  who  had 
suffered  from  the  war  of  Troy,  still  in  possession  of 
Larissa.  The  new  comers  built  Neon  Teichos,  30 
stadia  from  Larissa,  and  from  this  point  annoyed  the 
Pelasgi.  Here  Strabo’s  text  begins  to  be  corrupt, 
and  it  is  useless  to  attempt  to  mend  k ; though  one 
may  guess  what  is  meant.  We  kam,  however,  that 
Cyme  was  founded  after  Neon  Teichos,  and  it  was 
named  Phriconis  from  the  mountain  in  Locris. 
Strabo  observes  (p.  622)  that  Cyme  was  the  largest 
and  noblest  of  the  Aeolian  cities ; and  Cyme  and 
Lesbos  might  be  considered  the  parent  cities  of  the 
other  cities,  which  were  about  thirty  in  number,  of 
which  not  a few  had  ceased  to  exist.  Herodotus  (i. 
157)  observes  that  the  Aeolians  and  lonians  used  to 
consult  the  oracle  at  Branchidae,  and  he  tells  a story 
about  the  Cymaeans  consulting  it  when  Pactyes  the 
Lydian  fled  to  them  to  escape  punishment  from  the 
Persians.  Cyme  came  under  the  Persians  after  the 
overthrow  of  the  Lydian  kingdom ; and  a tyrannus 
of  Cyme,  Aristagoras,  was  one  of  those  who  are  re- 
presented by  Herodotus  as  deliberating  whether  they 
should  destroy  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  and  leave 
king  Darius  to  perish  on  the  north  side  of  the  river 
(iv.  137).  When  Aristagoras  of  Miletus  stirred  up 
the  lonians  to  revolt  against  Darius,  Cyme  joined 
the  insurrection,  and  sent  Aristagoras  away  without 
doing  him  any  harm.  But  Cyme  was  soon  re- 
covered by  the  Persians  (v.  38,  123).  Sandoces, 
the  governor  of  Cyme  in  the  time  of  Xerxes,  com- 
manded fifteen  ships  in  the  great  expedition  against 
Greece  (b.  c.  480).  He  seems  to  have  been  a Greek. 
(Herod,  vii.  194.)  The  remnant  of  the  fleet  of 
Xerxes  which  escaped  from  Salamis  wintered  at 
Cyme.  (Herod,  viii.  130.)  The  history  of  Cyme  is 
very  barren,  notwithstanding  what  Strabo  says  of  its 
greatness.  The  place  is  hardly  more  than  mentioned 
in  the  history  of  Thucydides  (iii.  31,  viii.  31,  100). 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of  the  Eomans 
against  Antiochus,  Cyme,  like  Colophon  [Colo- 
phon], obtained  freedom  from  taxation.  (Polyb. 
xxii.  27 ; Liv.  xxxviii.  39.)  It  was  afterwards  in- 
cluded in  the  Eoman  province  of  Asia.  It  was  one 
of  the  cities  of  Asia  that  was  damaged  by  the  great 
earthquake  in  the  time  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit.  Ann.  ii. 
47.)  Pliny  (v.  30)  mentions  Cyme  in  his  list  of 
Aeolian  cities;  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2).  Under  the 
Byzantine  empire  it  was  a bishop’s  see. 

Cyme  was  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Epho- 
rus;  and  Hesiod’s  father,  according  to  the  poet  (^Op. 
et  D.  636),  sailed  from  Cyme  to  settle  at  Ascra  in 
Boeotia;  which  does  not  prove,  as  such  compilers  as 
Stephanus  and  Suidas  suppose,  that  Hesiod  was  a 
native  of  Cyme.  Strabo  (p.  622)  gives  a reason  for 


the  alleged  stupidity  of  the  Cymaei,  which  is  not 
worth  the  trouble  of  transcribing.  [G.L.] 

CYMINE.  [Ctimene.] 

CYNAETHA  (J)  KivaiBa:  Eth.  Kwaie^vs, 
Kvvaidatevs,  Polyb. ; KvyatOaevs,  Pans. ; Kalavryta)^ 
a town  in  the  north  of  Arcadia,  situated  upon  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Aroanian  mountains,  which 
divided  its  territory  from  those  of  Cleitor  and  Phe- 
neus.  The  inhabitants  of  Cynaetha  were  the  only 
Arcadians  who  lived  beyond  the  natural  boundaries 
of  Arcadia.  Their  valley  sloped  down  towards  the 
Corinthian  gulf;  and  the  river  which  flowed  through 
it,  fell  into  the  Corinthian  gulf  a little  to  the  east  of 
Bura:  this  river  was  called  in  ancient  times  Erasi- 
nus  or  Buraicus,  now  river  of  Kalavryia.  (Strab, 
viii.  p.  371 ; Paus.  vii.  24.  § 5.)  The  climate  and 
situation  of  Cynaetha  are  described  by  Polybius  as 
the  most  disagreeable  in  all  Arcadia.  The  same 
author  observes  that  the  character  of  the  Cynae- 
thians  presented  a striking  contrast  to  that  of  the 
other  Arcadians,  being  a wicked  and  cruel  race,  and 
so  much  disliked  by  the  rest  of  their  countrymen,  that 
the  latter  would  scarcely  hold  any  intercourse  with 
them.  He  attributes  their  depravity  to  their  neglect 
of  music,  which  had  tended  to  humanize  the  other 
Arcadians,  and  to  counteract  the  natural  rudeness 
engendered  by  their  climate.  Accordingly,  he  re- 
garded the  terrible  misfortune  which  overtook  the 
Cynaethians  in  the  Social  war,  when  their  city  was 
destroyed  by  the  Aetolians,  as  a righteous  punish- 
ment for  their  wickedness.  (Polyb.  iv.  18 — 21.) 
Although  Strabo  (viii.  p.  388)  mentions  Cynaetha 
as  one  of  the  Ai'cadian  towns  no  longer  existing  in 
his  time,  it  must  have  been  restored  at  some  period 
after  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians,  as  it  was 
visited  by  Pausanias,  who  noticed  in  the  agora 
altars  of  the  gods  and  a statue  of  the  empero? 
Hadrian.  At  the  distance  of  two  stadia  from  the 
town  was  a fountain  of  cold  water,  called  Alyssusj 
because  it  was  said  to  cure  hydrophobia.  (Paus. 
viii.  19.)  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  modem 
village  of  Kaldvryta  occupies  the  site  of  Cynaetha, 
although  it  contains  scarcely  any  traces  of  the 
ancient  city.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  1.09,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  129,  179;  Boblaye,  Recherehes^  &c.  p.  157  ; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  p.  382,  seq.) 

CYNAMOLGI  (JAumpoXyoi,  Diod.  iii..  31),  a. 
barbarous  tribe  in  the  south  of  Aethiopia,  of  whom 
the  most  probable  account  that  can  be  given  is  that 
they  were  a race  of  herdsmen  who  guarded  their 
cattle  by  a breed  of  fierce  dogs.  Phny  (iV.  H.  vi. 
35)  confounds  them  with  the  Cynocephali  or  race  of 
apes  with  the  heads  of  dogs.  [W.  B.  D.J 

CYNE  (Kvvrj:  Eth.  Kwevs,  Kvvios^  a city  of 
Lydia,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Asia.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CYNETICUM  LITTUS,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis., 
Festus  Avknus  (v.  565 — 570)  places  the“  sands  of 
the  Gynetic  shore  ” after  the  “ Pyrenaeum  jugum,’.'' 
which  is  about  Gollioure.  The  Cyneticum  littus  is 
the  coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Tech  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tei,  near  which  is  a 
small  place  called  Ganei.  This  is  shown  clearly  by 
the  line  of  Avienus,  which  speaks  of  the  Eoschinus- 
river  cutting  through  the  sands  of  this  coast.  This 
Eoschinus  is  the  Euscino  of  Strabo  (p.  182);  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  and  the  Telis  of  Mela  (ii.  5),  in 
the  ordinary  texts;  but  Tehs  should  probably  be 
Tetis.  [G.  L.] 

j CYNIA  LACUS.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

1 CYNO'FOLIS  (JSjjvwv  voKis,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.^ 
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Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 59 : Eih.  KuvoiroXtTTjs),  a town  in  the 
Cynopolite  nome  of  the  Heptanomis,  lat.  28°  2'  N. 
The  dog-headed  deity  Anubis  was  here  worshipped. 
(Strab.  xvii,  p.  8 12 .)  It  is  probably  the  Canum  of  Pliny 
(iV,  H.'v.  11 ).  Cynopohs  is  the  modem  Samallus. 
There  was  in  the  Delta  also  a town  of  this  name, 
and  with  the  same  local  deity.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802 ; 
Pint,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  c,  72.)  [W.  B.  D.J 

CYNOSAEGES.  [Athexae,  p.  303,  b.] 

C YNOSCE'PHALAE  (Kuvbs  /ce^aXai),  the  names 
of  two  ranges  of  hills,  so  called  from  their  supposed 
resemblance  to  the  heads  of  dogs.  1.  In  Thessaly, 
a little  to  the  north  of  Scotussa,  in  whose  territoiy 
they  were  situated.  They  are  described  by  Polybius 
(xviii.  5)  as  rugged,  broken,  and  of  considerable 
height:  and  are  memorable  as  the  scene  of  two  bat- 
ties:  one  fought,  in  b.  c.  364,  between  the  Thebans 
and  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in  which  Pelopidas  was 
slain  ; and  the  other,  of  still  greater  celebrity, 
fought  in  B.  c.  197,  in  which  the  last  Philip  of 
hlacedon  was  defeated  by  the  Eoman  consul  Flami- 
ninus.  (Plut.  Pelop.  32  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  441 ; Polyb. 
xviii.  3,  seq.;  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  seq,;  Plut.  Flamin.8] 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  459,  seq.) 

2.  Hills  between  Thebes  and  Thespiae.  (Xen. 
Hell.  V.  4.  § 15,  Agesil.  ii.  22.)  Near  them,  or  on 
them,  was  a village  of  the  same  name,  which  is  men- 
tioned by  the  biographers  of  Pindar  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Kvrbs  KecpaAai.) 

CYNOSSEMA  (Kurbs  ayiua,  or  Kvt'Sa-aTjjj.a), 
that  is,  the  Dog’s  Tomb,  a promontory  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Thracian  Chersonesus,  near  the  to^m  of 
^ladytus;  it  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  Hecuba,  who  had  been  meta- 
morphosed into  a dog,  was  buried  there.  (Eurip. 
Hec.  1275;  Thucyd.  viii.  102;  Strab.  p.  595;  Plin. 
iv.  18;  Mela,  ii.  2;  Ov.  Met.  xiii.  569.)  [L.  S.] 

CYNOSSE'MA  (Kurbs  aijjua).  “ After  Lory- 
ma,”  says  Strabo  (p.  656),  “ is  the  Cynos-sema,  and 
the  island  Syme;  then  Cnidus,  &c.”  The  Cynos- 
sema  is  a point  on  the  SW.  coast  of  Caria,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Syme,  and  it  is  now  called  Cape 
Volpo.  (Hamilton,  Researches,  <^'C.  vol.  ii.  p.  71.) 
Ptolemy  does  not  mention  Cynossema,  but  he  has  a 
cape  Onugnathos  about  this  part  of  Caria,  which 
may  be  the  same  as  Cynossema.  [Caria,  p.  519.] 
Stephanus  (s.  v.  KvvoaariiJ.a')  gives  an  ethnic  name 
Kwoaa’rjiiiaTevs.  [G.  L.] 

CYNOSU'KA  (Kvvdo'ovpa.'),  i.  e.  “ Dog’s  Tail.”  1. 
A promontory  of  Attica.  , [Marathox.] 

2.  A promontory  in  the  west  of  Salamis,  opposite 
the  island  of  Psyttaleia.  (Herod,  viii.  7 6.) 

3.  A quarter  of  Sparta.  [ Sparta.] 

CYNTHUS.  [Delos.] 

CYNU'RIA  (g  Kvvovp'ia,  Thuc.  iv.  56,  v.  41  ; 7) 
KuvovpiaKr),  Paus.  iii.  2.  § 2 : Eth.  Kvvovpios,  Ku- 
povpevs'),  a district  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia,  so  called 
from  the  Cynurians,  one  of  the  most  ancient  tribes 
in  the  peninsula.  Herodotus  (viii.  73)  regards  them 
as  Autochthones,  but  at  the  same  time  calls  them 
lonians.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  however,  that 
they  were  Pelasgians;  but  in  consequence  of  their 
maritime  position,  they  were  regarded  as  a different 
race  from  the  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  and  came  to  be 
looked  upon  as  lonians,  which  was  the  case  with  the 
Pelasgians  dwelling  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian 
gulf,  in  the  district  afterwards  called  Achaia.  They 
were  a semi- barbarous  and  predatory  tribe,  dwelling 
chiefly  in  the  eastern  slopes  of  Llount  Pamon;  but 
their  exact  boundaiies  cannot  be  defined,  as  they  were 
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only  a tribe,  and  never  formed  a political  body.  At 
a later  time  they  were  almost  confined  to  the  Thyrea- 
tis,  or  district  of  Thyrea.  (See  below.)  Originally 
they  extended  much  further  south.  Upon  the  con- 
quest of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  the  Cynurians 
were  subdued  by  the  Argeians,  whose  territory  at 
one  time  extended  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus down  to  Cape  Malea.  (Herod,  i.  82.)  The 
Cynurians  were  now  reduced  to  the  condition  of 
Argive  Perioeci.  (Herod,  viii.  73.)  They  continued 
the  subjects  of  Argos  for  some  time;  but  as  Sparta 
rose  in  power,  she  endeavoured  to  increase  her 
territory  at  the  expense  of  Argos ; and  Cynuria,  but 
more  especially  the  fertile  district  of  the  Thyreatis. 
was  a frequent  subject  of  contention  between  the  two 
states,  and  was  in  possession  sometimes  of  the  one, 
and  sometimes  of  the  other  power.  As  early  as  the 
reign  of  Echestratus,  the  son  of  Agis,  who  is  placed 
about  B.  c.  1000,  the  Spartans  are  said  to  have 
gained  possession  of  Cynuria  (Paus.  iii.  2.  § 2),  but 
they  were  driven  out  of  it  subsequently,  and  it  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  the  Argives  till  about  b.  c. 
547,  when  the  celebrated  battle  was  fought  between 
the  300  champions  from  either  nation.  (Herod,  i. 
82 : for  details  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Othryades.') 
But  the  great  victory  of  Cleomenes  over  the  Argives 
near  Tiryns,  shortly  before  the  Persian  wars,  was 
the  event  which  secured  to  the  Spartans  undisputed 
possession  of  Cynuria  for  a long  time.  When  the 
Aeginetans  were  expelled  from  their  own  island  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war  (b.  c.  431),  the  Spartans  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Thyreatis,  which  at  that  time 
contained  two  towns,  Thyrea  and  Anthene  or  Athene, 
both  of  which  were  made  over  to  the  fugitives. 
(Thuc.  ii.  27 ; comp.  v.  41.)  Here  they  maintained 
themselves  till  the  8th  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war,  when  the  Athenians  made  a descent 
upon  the  coast  of  the  Thyreatis,  where  they  found 
the  Aeginetans  engaged  in  building  a fortress  upon 
the  sea.  This  was  forthwith  abandoned  by  the 
latter,  who  took  refuge  in  the  upper  city  (ji  &vw 
ttSAis)  at  the  distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  but 
the  Athenians  followed  them,  took  Thyrea,  which 
they  destroyed,  and  dragged  away  the  inhabitants 
into  slavery.  (Thuc.  iv.  56,  57.)  Philip,  the 
father  of  Alexander  the  Great,  gave  back  the  Thy- 
reatis to  the  Argives,  and  extended  their  territory 
along  the  coast  as  far  as  Glympeis  and  Zarax. 
(Manso,  Sparta,  vol.  iii.  pt.  i.  p.  245 ; comp.  Polyb. 
iv.  36.  § 5,  V.  20.  § 4.)  It  continued  to  belong  to 
the  Argives  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  (ii.  38.  § 5) ; 
but  even  then  the  ancient  boundaiy  quan-els  between 
the  Argives  and  Spartans  still  continued  (Paus.  vii. 
11.  §1). 

The  Thyreatis  (Qvpearis),  or  territory  of  Thy- 
rea (Qvpea,  also  ©opeat),  which  is  the  only  district 
that  can  be  safely  assigned  to  Cynuria,  is  one  of  the 
most  fertile  plains  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It  extends 
•about  6 miles  in  length  along  the  coast,  south  of  the 
pass  Anigraea  and  the  mountain  Zdvitza.  Its 
breadth  is  narrow,  as  the  projecting  spurs  of  Mount 
Parnon  are  never  more  than  3 miles,  and  sometimes 
only  about  a mile  from  the  coast.  It  is  watered  by 
two  streams ; one  on  its  northern,  and  the  other  on  its 
southern  extremity.  The  former  called  Taxes,  or 
Taxaus  (Tdvos,  Paus.  ii.  38.  § 7 ; Tavaos,  Eurip. 
Electr.  413),  now  the  river  of  Luhu,  rises  in  the 
summits  of  ]\It.  Parnon  near  St.  Peter,  and  falls  into 
the  sea,  at  present  north  of  Astros,  but  till  recently 
south  of  the  latter  place.  It  formed  the  boundary 
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between  the  Argeia  and  Laconia  in  the  time  of  Euri- 
pides, who  accordingly  represents  (?.  c.)  it  as  the 
boundary  between  the  two  states  in  the  heroic  age. 
The  stream,  which  waters  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  plain,  is  smaller  than  the  Tanos  ; it  also  rises  in 
Mt.  Parnon,  and  falls  into  the  sea  near  St.  Andrew. 
It  is  now  sometimes  called  the  river  of  Kani.,  from 
one  of  the  summits  of  Pamon ; sometimes,  the  river 
of  St.  Andrew  : it  appears  in  ancient  times  to  have 
borne  the  name  of  Charadrus,  which  is  described  by 
Statius  (Theh.  iv.  46),  as  flowing  in  a long  valley 
near  Neris.  Between  these  two  rivers,  at  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  plain,  is  a salt  marsh  called  Mus- 
tds,  formed  by  some  salt-springs  rising  at  the  foot  of 
the  calcareous  mountains.  The  bay  between  the 
two  rivers  was  called  the  Thyreatic  gulf  (6  ©upeoTTjs 
k6\‘7tos,  Paus.  ii.  38.  § 7). 

Besides  Thyrea  and  Anthena  or  Athena,  men- 
tioned by  Thucydides,  two  other  place  in  the  Thy- 
reatis  are  noticed  by  Pausanias  (ii.  38.  § 5,  seq.), 
namely,  Neris  (Nr/pfr)  and  Eva  (Eua).  Pausanias 
entered  the  Thyreatis  by  the  pass  of  the  Anigraea; 
and  after  following  the  road  along  the  coast,  turned 
upwards  into  the  interior,  and  came  to  Thyrea  (^idvri 
&i>(a  irphs  T^v  ijireipov  &vp4a  iariy),  where 

he  saw  the  sepulchres  of  the  300  Argive,  and  300 
Spartan  champions.  On  leaving  these,  he  came  first 
to  Anthena,  next  to  Neris,  and  lastly  to  Eva,  which 
he  describes  as  the  largest  of  the  three  villages, 
containing  a sanctuary  of  Polemocrates,  son  of  Ma- 
chaon,  who  was  honoured  here  as  a god  or  hero  of 
the  healing  art.  Above  these  villages  was  the  range 
of  Mt.  Pamon,  where,  not  far  from  the  sources  of 
the  Tanaus,  the  boundaries  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
Argives,  and  Tegeatae  joined,  and  were  marked  by 
stone  Hermae. 

Neris  is  also  mentioned  by  Statius  (Theh.  iv.  46), 
who  describes  it  as  situated  in  a long  valley  : 

“ Quaeque  pavet  longa  spumantem  valle  Chara- 
dmm 
Neris.” 

Eva,  in  the  Thyreatis,  is  probably  also  meant  by 
Stephanus  B.,  though  he  calls  it  a city  of  Arcadia. 

The  identification  of  these  places  has  given  rise  to 
much  dispute,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily  deter- 
mined; for  although  there  are  several  ancient  re- 
mains in  the  Thyreatis,  no  inscriptions  have  been 
found,  containing  the  names  of  places,  and  none  of 
the  ruins  are  in  such  positions  as  at  once  to  identify 
them  with  the  ancient  towns.  There  are  two  roads 
in  the  Thyreatis ; one  along  the  coast  leading  from 
the  pass  of  the  Anigraea,  and  the  other  across  the 
mountains.  Upon  the  coast-road  we  find  ancient 
remains  at  three  places.  (1.)  Astros  is  now  the 
chief  place  in  the  district,  where  persons  land  com- 
ing from  Nauplia  by  sea.  The  present  town,  how- 
ever, is  of  recent  date,  having  been  built  during  the 
War  of  Independence,and  has  become  of  importance  in 
consequence  of  the  second  national  assembly  of  the 
Greeks  having  met  here  in  1823.  It  is  situated  on 
the  southern  side  of  a promontory,  which  projects 
some  distance  into  the  sea,  about  10  minutes  south 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Tanus.  Although  the  town  is 
of  modern  origin,  it  is  supposed  that  the  place  has 
retained  its  name  from  antiquity,  and  that  it  is 
the  Astrum  ("Acrpov)  of  Ptolemy,  in  whose  list  it 
occurs  as  the  frontier  town  of  Argolis,  between  the 
Lacedaemonian  Prasiae  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ina- 
chus.  (Ptol.  iii.  16.  § 11.)  On  the  land  side  of 
the  promontory  towards  the  river,  are  considerable  re- 
mains of  an  ancient  wall,  built  of  large  unhewn  blocks 
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of  stone,  the  interstices  between  which  are  filled  up 
with  smaller  stones,  like  the  well  known  walls  of 
Tiryns.  On  the  other  sides  of  the  hill  there  are  no 
traces  of  walls,  nor  are  there  any  other  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  (2.)  About  half  an  hour  S.  of  Astros, 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  road,  there  were  formerly 
Hellenic  remains,  which  have  now  entirely  disap- 
peared. (3.)  Further  south,  at  St.  Andrew,  on  the 
coast,  and  immediately  south  of  the  river  of  Kani,  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  plain,  are  the  remains  of  an 
ancient  town.  The  fovmdations  of  the  walls,  about 
9 feet  in  breadth,  may  still  be  traced,  as  well  as  the 
foundations  of  towers.  Within  the  walls  the  highest 
point,  on  which  the  church  of  St.  Andrew  now  stands, 
was  the  acropolis. 

Upon  the  road  across  the  mountains  there  are 
likewise  remains  of  three  ancient  places.  (1.)  In 
crossing  Mount  Zdvitza,  we  find  upon  the  descent  on 
the  southern  side  the  ruins  of  a fortress,  which  com- 
manded the  road  from  the  Argeia  to.  the  Thyreatis. 
(2.)  Further  on,  at  the  foot  of  Zdvitza,  close  to  the 
river  Tanus  and  the  monastery  of  LuTcu,  considerable 
remains  of  ancient  art  have  been  discovered.  The 
Museum  of  Athens  possesses  a fine  Caryatid  figure, 
and  two  striking  bas-reliefs,  brought  from  this  place; 
The  ancient  remains  at  LuTcu  are  far  more  consi- 
derable than  any  other  which  have  been  discovered- 
in  the  Thyreatis.  (3.)  From  the  monastery  of 
LuTcu  the  road  goes  towards  Mt.  Parnon,  over  the 
heights  which  extend  between  the  two  rivers  of  the 
Thyreatis.  To  the  left  of  this  road  are  the  ruins  of 
an  ancient  fortress,  situated  upon  a lofty  rock,  and; 
known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  HelleniTco. 

The  great  difSculty  is  to  identify  Thyrea  with  any 
of  these  sites.  Leake  and  Ross  suppose  that  the 
wall  at  Astros  is  the  one  commenced  by  the  Aegi- 
netans,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  which  they  were  prevented  from  finishing  by  the 
arrival  of  the  Athenians.  They  further  believe  that 
the  ruins  at  LuTcu  are  those  of  Thyrea;  though,  in- 
stead of  being  only  10  stadia  from  the  sea,  as  Thucy- 
dides states,  they  are  more  than  three  times  that 
distance.  Curtius,  on  the  other  hand,  thinks  that 
the  remains  at  St.  Andrew  represent  Thyrea,  and 
that  Pausanias  came  to  this  point  before  he  turned 
into  the  interior.  He  observes  that  the  wall  at 
Astros  belongs  to  a much  more  ancient  period  than 
the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  that  the  re- 
mains at  LuTcu  do  not  exhibit  traces  of  a town,  and 
are  more  characteristic  of  a Roman  villa  than  of  an, 
Hellenic  city.  But  to  the  hypothesis  of  Curtius 
the  words  of  Thucydides  and  Pausanias  seem  fatal, — 
the  former  describing  Thyrea  as  the  upper  city  at  the- 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  the  sea;  and  the  latter,  a& 
situated  in  the  interior  of  the  cormtry.  Supposing 
LuTcu  to  represent  Thyrea,  the  ruins  at  St.  Andrevx 
must  be  those  of  a city  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient 
writer.  It  is  evident  from  the  route  of  Pausanias, 
that  they  cannot  represent  either  Anthena,  Neris,  or 
Eva.  Leake,  indeed,  supposes  them  to  be  those  of 
the  Lacedaemonian  Brasiae  or  Prasiae,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  of  the  order  of  names  in  Ptolemy ; but 
the  city  at  St.  Andrew,  being  in  the  plain  of  the 
Thyreatis,  must  clearly  have  belonged  to  the  latter 
district;  and  Prasiae  ought  probably  to  be  placed 
further  south  at  Tyro.  [Prasiae.] 

The  position  of  Thyrea  being  so  uncertain,  it 
would  be  useless  to  endeavour  to  fix  the  site  of  the 
other  ancient  places  in  the  Thyreatis. 

On  the  heights  of  Mt.  Pamon,  in  the  north-eastern 
extremity  of  the  ancient  Laconia,  is  a district  now 
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called  Tzahonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  speak  a 
peculiar  dialect,  which  more  closely  resembles  the 
ancient  Greek  than  any  of  the  other  dialects  spoken 
in  modern  Greece.  Their  principal  town  is  Kasta- 
nitza.  Their  name  is  evidently  a corruption  of 
Laconia;  but  Thiersch  conjectures  with  some  proba- 
bility, that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
Cynurians,  and  have  retained  with  the  tenacity  of 
mountaineers  the  language  of  their  forefathers.  A 
full  account  of  the  Tzakonic  dialect  has  been  given 
by  Thiersch  (^Ahhandlung.  der  Bayr.  Ahad.  vol.  i. 
p.  511,  seq.),  an  abstract  of  which  will  be  found  in 
Leake’s  Peloponnesiaca  (p.  304,  seq.). 

(For  an  account  of  Cynuria  in  general  see  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  482,  seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  294, 
seq.;  Boblaye,  Reclierches,  p.  65,  seq.;  Ross,  Reisen 
im  Peloponnes,  p.  158,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  373,  seq.) 

CYNU'RIA,  a district  in  Arcadia  mentioned  only 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  foundation  of  Megalopolis, 
was  situated  north  of  Phigalice  and  Parrhasia.  We 
may  infer  from  the  name  that  these  Cynurians  were 
the  same  as  the  Cynurians  on  the  east  coast,  but  we 
have  no  account  of  any  historical  connection  between 
them.  (Pans.  viii.  27.  § 4;  Curtius,  PeZqponnesos, 
vol.  i.  p.  164.) 

CYNUS  (Kwos:  Eth.  Kvuios,  Kvvaios'),  the 
principal  sea-port  of  the  Locri  Opuntii,  was  situated 
on  a cape  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Opuntian 
gulf,  opposite  Aedepsus  in  Euboea,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  60  stadia  from  Opus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  425 ; 
Paus.  X.  1.  § 2.)  Livy  gives  an  incorrect  idea  of 
the  position  of  Cynus,  when  he  describes  it  as  ^ 
situated  on  the  coast,  at  the  distance  of  a mile  from 
Opus.  (Liv.  xxviii.  6.)  Cynus  was  an  ancient  town, 
being  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (//.  ii. 
531),  and  reported  to  have  been  the  residence  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha;  the  tomb  of  the  latter  was 
shown  there.  (Strab. /.c.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  a 
tower,  called  Paleopyrgo,  and  some  Hellenic  remains, 
about  a mile  to  the  south  of  the  village  of  Livandtes 
(Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  60,  ix.  p.  446,  xiii.  p.  615;  Mela, 
ii.  3;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 10;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.).  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  174, 

seq.) 

CYON  (Kvov:  Eth.  Koittjs),  a city  of  Caria. 
Stephanus  (s.  v.)  cites  the  Carica  of  Apollonius,  and 
adds  that  it  was  once  called  Canebium.  Cramer 
(^Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  216)  observes  that  there 
are  autonomous  coins  of  Cyon,  with  the  epigraph 
Kw.  Kvi.  Kvituv.  [G.  L.  j 

CYPAERA  (Kviraipa,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 45),  or 
CYPHARA  (Liv.  xxxii.  13),  for  these  names  ap- 
parently indicate  the  same  place,  was  a town  of 
Thessaly,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  Thes- 
saliotis,  near  the  confines  of  Dolopia. 

CYPARTSSIA.  1.  (KuTraptuo-i'a,  Strab.  viii.  pp. 
349,  359;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Liv.xxxii.  21;  Plin.  iv. 
5.  s.  7 ; Kvirapuraijeis,  Horn.  II.  ii.  593 ; Ki/Trapicr- 
(Tial,  Paus.  iv.  36.  § 7;  KvTrdpio'aai,  Ptol.  iii.  16. 

§ 7;  KvTrdpicra'os,  t^ylax,  p.  16;  Mela,  ii.  3:  Eth. 
KuTrapicraievs,  Strab.  viii.  p.  345;  Paus.  1.  c.;  Ste- 
phanus alone  has  the  fonn  Kvnapiaaevs'),  a town 
on  the  western  coast  of  Messenia,  situated  a little 
south  of  the  river  Cyparissus,  upon  the  bay  to 
which  it  gave  the  name  of  the  Cyparissian  gulf. 
(Plin.  Mela,  ll.  cc.)  This  gulf  was  72  miles  in 
circuit  according  to  Pliny,  and  was  bounded  by  the 
promontory  of  Ichthys  on  the  north,  and  by  that  of 
Cvparissium  on  the  south.  Cyparissia  was  the  only 
town  of  importance  upon  the  western  coast  of  Mes- 
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senia  between  Pylus  and  Triphylia.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  catalogue  (//.  1.  c.),  and 
appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.  It  was  beautifully  situated  upon 
the  sides  of  one  of  the  offshoots  of  the  range  of 
mountains,  which  run  along  this  part  of  the  Mes- 
senian  coast.  Upon  the  narrow  summit  of  the  rocks 
now  occupied  by  a castle  built  in  the  middle  ages, 
stood  the  ancient  acropolis.  There  is  no  harbour 
-upon  the  Messenian  coast  north  of  Pylos ; but  Leake 
remarks  that  the  roadstead  at  Cyparissia  seems  to 
be  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  coast;  and  in  ancient 
times  the  town  probably  possessed  an  artificial  har- 
bour, since  traces  of  a mole  may  still  be  seen  upon 
the  sea-shore.  This  was  probably  constnicted  on 
the  restoration  of  Messene  by  Epaminondas;  for  it 
was  necessary  to  provide  the  capital  of  the  new 
state  with  a port,  and  no  spot  w’as  so  suitable  for 
this  object  as  Cyparissia.  Hence  we  find  “ Messene 
and  the  harbour  Cyparissia  ” mentioned  together  by 
Scylax  (p.  16).  Pausanias  found  in  the  town  a 
temple  of  Apollo,  and  one  of  Athena  Cyparissia. 
The  town  continued  to  coin  money  down  to  the  time 
of  Severus.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  called  Arka^ 
dia,  a name  which  was  transferred  from  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula  to  this  place  upon  the  coast.  It 
continued  to  bear  this  name  till  its  destruction  by 
Ibrahim  in  1825,  and  when  rebuilt  it  resumed  its 
ancient  name  Cyparissia,  by  which  it  is  now  called. 
Some  remains  of  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  around 
the  modem  castle ; and  below  the  castle  on  the  slope 
of  the  hill,  near  the  church  of  St.  George,  are  some 
fragments  of  columns.  On  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  close  to  the  sea-shore,  a fine  stream  rushes 
out  of  the  rock  and  flows  into  the  sea ; and  a little 
above  is  a basin  with  a spring  of  water,  near  which 
are  some  stones  belonging  to  an  ancient  structure. 
This  is  the  ancient  fountain  sacred  to  Dionysus, 
which  Pausanias  perceived  near  the  entrance  of  the 
city,  on  the  road  from  Pylus. 

Stephanus  calls  Cyparissia  a city  of  Triphylia, 
and  Strabo  (viii.  p.  349)  also  distinguishes  between 
the  Triphylian  and  Messenian  Cyparissia,  but  on 
what  authority  we  do  not  know.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  68,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,&LC.,^.  115; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  184,  seq.) 
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2.  In  Laconia.  [Asopus,  No.  5.] 
CYPARI'SSIUM.  [Cyparissia.] 
CYPAEPSSIUS  SINUS.  [Cyparissia.] 
CYPARISSUS.  I.  (Kvirdpiaaos : Eth.  Kvira- 
piaaevs'),  an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Delphi.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  cata- 
logue (//.  ii.  519)  along  with  Pytho  (Delphi),  and 
is  described  by  Dicaearchus  (80)  as  situated  in  the 
interior  of  Phocis.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  below 
Lycoreia,  which  was  situated  on  one  of  the  heights 
of  Parnassus  (ix.  p.  423),  which  position  is  more 
probable  than  the  one  assigned  to  it  by  Pausanias, 
who  supposes  Cyparissus  to  be  the  ancient  name  of 
the  place  afterwards  called  Anticyra  (x.  36.  § 5). 
Cyparissus  is  also  mentioned  by  Statius  {Theb.  vii. 
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344)  and  Stephanus  (s.  v.).  If  we  follow  the 
authority  of  Strabo  respecting  the  position  of  Cypa- 
rissus,  its  site  is  perhaps  indicated  by  the  walls  of 
an  Hellenic  town,  at  the  southern  foot  of  the 
moun’ain,  midway  between  the  Schiste  and  Delphi. 
(Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  579.) 

2.  A river  of  Messenia.  [Cytauissia.] 

CYPASIS  (KuTrauis),  a commercial  town  in 
Thrace,  on  the  east  of  the  Hebrus,  on  the  Bay  of 
Melas.  (Scylax,  p.  27 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.)  [L.  S.] 

CYPHANTA  (ra  Kvcpaura),  a town  on  the  east- 
ern coast  of  Laconia,  belonging  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones.  It  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
but  from  the  notice  of  it  in  other  writers,  it  was 
evidently  at  one  period  a place  of  some  importance. 
(Pans.  iii.  24.  § 2;  Polyb.  iv.  36;  Plin,  iv.  5.  s.  9; 
Ptol.  iii.  16.  §§  10,  22.)  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  situated  6 stadia  frcm  Zarax,  and  10  stadia  in- 
land ; and  Ptolemy  speaks  separately  of  the  port- 
town  and  city.  Pausanias  adds  that  Cyphanta 
contained  a temple  of  Asclepius,  called  Stethaeum, 
and  a fountain  issuing  from  a rock,  said  to  have 
been  produced  by  a blow  of  the  lance  of  Atalante. 
The  numbers  in  Pausanias,  however,  cannot  be  cor- 
rect. At  the  distance  of  6 stadia  from  Zarax 
(^HieraTca),  there  is  no  site  for  a town  or  a harbour; 
and  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  that,  on  this  rocky  and 
little-frequented  coast,  there  would  be  two  towns  so 
close  to  one  another.  Moreover  Pausanias  says  that 
the  distance  from  Prasiae  to  Cyphanta  is  200  stadia; 
whereas  the  real  distance  from  Prasiae  (Tyro)  to 
Zarax  (^Hieraka)  is  more  than  300  stadia.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Ptolemy  places  Cyphanta  considerably 
further  north  than  Zarax  ; and  it  is  not  till  reaching 
Cyparissi  that  there  is  any  place  -with  a harbour 
and  a fountain.  Accordingly,  w'e  may  here  place 
Cyphanta,  changing  with  Boblaye  the  very  impro- 
bable number  in  Pausanias  ttow  araSia,  into 
€Karbv  (rradia.  Cyparissi  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
100  stadia  from  Hieraka,  and  200  stadia  from 
Tyro. 

In  his  Morea,  Leake  placed  Cyphanta  at  Cypa- 
rissi;  but  in  his  Peloponnesiaca,  he  supposes  its 
site  to  have  been  further  north  at  Lenidhi.  If  we 
are  right  in  identifying  Prasiae  with  Tyro,  this 
position  for  Cyphanta  would  be  at  once  inadmissible; 
but  Leake,  we  think  erroneously,  places  Prasiae  also 
further  north,  at  St.  Andrew  in  the  Cynuria.  [Cy- 
NUKiA;  Prasiae.]  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  500, 
seq.,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  301 ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
p.  101 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.) 

CYPHARA.  [Cypaera.] 

CYPRUS  (Kvcpos:  Eth.  KvcpaTos),  a town  of 
Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  which  supplied  22  ships 
for  the  Trojan  war.  It  is  placed  by  Strabo  at  the 
foot  of  Mt.  Olympus.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  748;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  441 ; Lycophr.  897.)  According  to  Stephanus 
(s.  V.)  there  were  two  cities  of  the  name  of  Cyphus, 
one  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  the  other  by  Lyco- 
phron;  but  in  this  he  appears  to  have  been  mis- 
taken. (Hemsterh.  ad  Arist.  Pint.  p.  116.) 

CYPRUS  (KuVpos:  Eth.  and  A(^‘.  Kuirpms,  Ku- 
irpiaKbs,  Kunpievs,  KvTrpiTrjs,  Cyprius,  Cypriacus: 
Kihris'),  an  island  lying  off  the  coast  of  Phoenicia 
and  Cilicia. 

The  physical  features  and  the  legends  connected 
with  this  chosen  seat  of  Aphrodite,  have  given  rise 
to  a multitude  of  names.  1 . Acamantis  (^’ AKap.au- 
Tts).  2.  Amathusia  QApaQovaia').  3.  Aspelia. 
4.  Colinia.  5.  Cerastis  (Kepauris).  6.  Cryptos 

(KpuTTxJs).  7.  Macaria  (MaKopia).  8.  Meionis 
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(Mijioj'ls).  9.  Ophiusa  (Ophiusia  arva,  Ov.  Met. 
X.  229).  10.  Spheceia  (^(prjKda'). 

According  to  ancient  admeasurements  the  circuit 
of  this  island  amounted  to  3420  stadia.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  682.)  Its  greatest  length  from  W.  to  E.,  between 
Cape  Acamas  and  the  islands  called  the  Keys  of 
Cyprus  (KAeiSes),  was  reckoned  at  1400  stadia. 
(Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  v.  35 ; Agathem.  i.  5.)  The  prin- 
cipal or  SW.  part  of  the  island  has  the  form  of  an 
irregular  parallelogram,  and  terminates  with  a long 
narrow  peninsula,  running  in  a NE.  direction.  Its 
shape  was  compared  fancifully  by  the  old  writers  to 
a fleece  (Agathem.  1.  c.),  or  to  a Gallic  shield  (Hy- 
gin.  Fah.  276).  The  surface  of  the  country  is 
almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  elevated  range  of  Mt. 
Olympus,  whose  culminating  points  reach  the  height 
of  7000  feet.  The  slopes  descend  both  on  the  N.  and 
S.  shores : on  the  former  side  the  chain  is  bold  and 
rugged ; on  the  S.  side  the  scenery  is  still  bolder, 
presenting  a deeply  serrated  outline  with  thickly 
wooded  steeps,  which  are  broken  by  masses  of  lime- 
stone, or  furrowed  by  deep  picturesque  valleys,  in 
which  grow  the  narcissus,  the  anemone,  and  ranun- 
culus. 

The  mountains  contained  copper  (xoA/f?)s  Kvirpios, 
aes  Cyprium),  the  most  famous  mines  of  which  were 
to  be  found  at  Tamassus,  Amathu.s,  Soli,  and  Curion 
(Plin.  xii.  60,  xxxiv.  20),  as  well  as  the  nobler 
metals,  gold  and  silver.  The  precious  stones  of 
Cyprus  were  famous  in  antiquity.  They  were : the 
“ adamas  vergens  in  aerium  colorem  ” (Plin.  xxxvii. 
15), — whether  this  was  the  diamond  seems  doubtful, 
as  it  has  been  thought  that  Pliny  was  unacquainted 
with  the  real  diamond  (Dana,  Mineralogy,  p.  401); 
— the  “ smaragdos  ” (xxxvii.  17),  emerald  ; the 
“ chalcosmaragdos  turbida  aereis  venis”  (xxxvii.  19), 
malachite  (?),  or  more  probably  red  jasper;  “ pae- 
deros  ” (xxxvii.  22),  opal;  “ achates  ” (xxxvii.  54), 
agate;  and  asbestos  (Dioscor.  v.  156).  The  land  is 
described  as  flowing  with  wine,  oil  (Strab.  p.  684), 
and  honey  (Plin.  xi.  14);  and  the  fragrance  of  its 
flowers  gave  it  the  epithet  of  evudrjs — the  plaything 
(&6vppa)  of  the  goddess  of  Love.  (Eustath.  ad 
JDionys.  Per.  508.) 

Cyprus  lies  between  Asia  and  Africa,  and  the 
flora  and  fauna  of  the  island  partake  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  both  continents.  A list  of  the  plants, 
birds,  quadrupeds,  and  fishes,  found  in  Cyprus,  is 
given  in  Walpole  {Turkey  and  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253, 
foil.).  The  Ferula  Graeca — or  udpdgKa,  as  it  is  now 
called,  with  a slight  alteration  from  the  ancient 
name — is  one  of  the  most  important  plants  of  the 
island  in  respect  to  its  economical  uses.  The  stalks 
furnish  the  poor  Cyprian  with  a great  part  of  his 
household  furniture;  and  the  pith  is  used  instead  of 
tinder  for  conveying  fire  from  one  place  to  another, 
as  taught  by  Prometheus  of  old.  (Aesch.ProTre.  109.) 

The  level  tracts  were  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sa- 
lamis  and  Citium,  the  former  was  watered  by  the 
river  Pediaeus,  and  the  latter  by  the  Tretus;  but,  as 
these  streams  are  occasionally  dry,  marshes  have 
in  consequence  been  formed.  Strabo  (xiv.  p.  682) 
begins  his  description  of  the  island  with  Cape  Aca- 
mas {''AKapas'),  at  the  W.  extremity  of  the  island, 
which  he  describes  as  a thickly  wooded  headland, 
divided  into  two  summits  rising  towards  the  N. 
(Comp.  Ptol.  V.  14  § 1;  Phn.  v.  31.;  Stadiasm.  §§ 
282,  292,  293.)  The  modern  name,  after  the  cele- 
brated metropolitan  of  Cyprus,  is  Haghios  Epipha- 
nios,  which  is  shortened  into  St.  Pifano.  The  next 
point,  in  a S.  direction,  is  Drepanoc  (AiftVayoy,  Ptol. 
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V.  14.  § 1 : Trepano).  Then  the  roadstead  and 
harbour  of  Paphos  (nd<pns).  The  cape  wliich  closes 
the  bay  of  jBaJv  to  the  W.  is  the  Zephyrium  Pro- 
montori um  (Ze(pvpiQv,  Ptol.  V.  14.  § 1 ; Zecpupia 
&Kpa,  Strab.  p.  683).  To  the  S.  is  another  head- 
land, Arsinoe  (^Apaiporj'),  followed  by  Phrurium 
(^povpiop,  Ptol.  V.  14.  § 1 : Capo  Blanco').  At  a 
little  distance  further  inland  was  Hierocepia  (Tepo- 
KTiTTia,  Strab.  p.  684).  Then  follow  Palaepaphos 
(naAoiVocpos;  Kulclaov  Konuklia).,  Boosura  (Bod<r- 
ovpax  Bisur),  Treta  (TprjTa:  Tera),  and  Curium 
(Koupioi')  with  a port  built  by  the  Argives.  Near 
this  was  the  point  of  Curias  (Koup'ias:  Capo  delle 
Gatte),  at  a little  distance  from  which  are  some  salt 
marshes  which  receive  an  arm  of  the  river  Lycus 
(AG/COS,  Ptol.  V.  14.  § 2).  Amathus  (^Apadovs: 
Old  Limasol),  which  next  followed,  was  a Phoenician 
colony.  Beyond  was  the  little  town  of  Palaea  (Ila- 
Aata,  Strab.  p.  683),  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
shaped  like  a breast  (/uacrroeiSes),  Olympus  ( OAv/x- 
TTos  : Monte  Sta.  Croce).  Citium  (KiTtov)  was  a 
large  towna  with  a harbour  that  could  be  closed ; to 
the  W.  of  it  was  the  little  river  Tetius  (TeVjoy,  Ptol. 
V.  14.  § 2:  Tests),  and  to  the  E.  the  promontory 
Dades  (AaSes,  Ptol.  1.  c. : Kiti).  A rugged  line  of 
coast  follows  for  several  miles  along  a bay  which  lies 
between  this  headland  and  that  of  Throni  {@p6voi\ 
Pila).  Above  Pedahum  (riTjSaAtoi/:  Capo  della 
Grega),  the  next  point  on  the  E.  coast,  rose  a hill 
with  a temple  consecrated  to  Aphrodite.  The  har- 
bour Leucolla  (Aeu/coAAa:  Porta  Arnio  dia  e Lu- 
cola).  Ammochostus  (’Ayu/xGxwo'Tos,  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§ 3;  Stadiasm.  § 287),  near  the  river  Pediaeus  (ITe- 
SiaTos),  a name  which  has  been  transmitted  by  cor- 
ruption to  the  Venetian  Famagosta.  Further  N. 
was  Salamis  {^aXagis),  Elaea  (’EAaia,  Ptol.  l.c.: 
Chaidu-hernau),  Urania  (Ovpavit]s  TreSov  eSpgs, 
Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  450),  Carpasia  (Kapiraa-ia),  and 
the  promontory  called  Dinaretum,  with  the  islands 
called  the  Keys  of  Cyprus  (at  KAetSes).  The  iron- 
bound  shore  to  the  NE.  was  called  the  shore  of  the 
Greeks  (’Axcnwi/  aKTV,:  Jalousa),  from  the  story 
that  Teucer  and  his  colonists  had  landed  here. 
(Strab.  p.  682.)  On  this  coast,  70  stadia  from  Sa- 
lamis, was  Aphrodisium  (’A<ppo8:Vtov,  Ptol.  v.  14. 
§ 4;  Strab.  p.  682),  Macaria  (Ma/capta,  Ptol,  l.c.), 
Cerynia  (Kepvveia),  and  Lapethus  (AaTnjOos:  La- 
pitho  or  Lapta).  Cape  Crommyon  (^Kpofxpvuv 
&Kpa)  was  the  most  N.  point  of  the  island ; near  this 
were  the  towns  of  Cerbia  (KepSe/a)  and  Soh  (2<iAot). 
The  promontory  of  Callinusa  (KaAA'ivovaa)  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  the  island.  In  the  interior  were 
the  towns  of  Aepeia  (AtTreia),  Limenia  (^Aiixevia), 
Tamassus  (Tagaaads),  Tremithus  (TpepiOovs^ 
Leucosia  (Aeu/coxria),  Chytrus  (Xvrpos),  and  Ma- 
rinin (Maptoj/).  An  account  of  these  places  will  be 
found  under  their  several  heads:  most  of  the  towns 
have  now  disappeared. 

Cyprus  seems  to  have  been  colonized  by  the  Phoe- 
nicians at  a very  early  period,  and  if  we  may  trust  the 
Syrian  annals  consulted  by  the  historian  Menander 
(Joseph.  Ant.  viii.  5.  § 3,  c.  Apion.  1.  18;  comp. 
Virg.  Aen.  1,  643),  was  subject  to  the  Syrians,  even 
in  the  time  of  Solomon.  We  do  not  know  the  dates 
of  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  cities  in  this  island ; 
but  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  they  were  later 
than  this  period,  and  that  a considerable  portion  of 
the  soil  and  trade  of  Cyprus  passed  from  the  Phoe- 
nicians to  the  Greeks,  Under  Amasis  the  island 
became  subject  to  the  Aegyptian  throne  (Herod,  ii. 
182);  he  probably  sent  over  African  colonists. 
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(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  On  the  invasion  of  Aegypt 
by  Cambysses  Cyprus  surrendered  to  the  Persians, 
and  furnished  a squadron  for  the  expedition.  (Herod, 
iii.  19.)  It  continued  to  form  a part  of  the  Persian 
empire,  and  was  with  Phoenicia  and  Palestine  the 
fifth  satrapy  in  the  arrangement  made  by  Dareius 
(Herod,  iii.  91.)  During  the  Ionian  revolt  the 
whole  island,  except  Amathus,  threw  oflf  the  Persian 
yoke.  The  Cyprians  were  attacked  by  the  Persians 
by  land  and  sea,  and  after  varying  success,  were  de- 
feated, and  their  leader  Onesilus  slain.  After  this 
the  island  was  again  subject  to  Dareius  (Herod,  v. 
104 — 116),  and  in  the  expedition  of  Xerxes  fur- 
nished 150  ships.  (Herod,  vii.  90.)  After  the 
overthrow  of  the  Persians  at  Salamis,  a Grecian  fleet 
was  despatched  to  Cyprus  and  reduced  the  greater 
part  of  it.  (Thuc.  i.  94.)  The  Athenians  sent 
out  another  expedition  against  it,  but  in  consequence 
of  a plague  and  the  death  of  Cimon,  the  attempt  was 
rehnquished.  (Thuc.  i.  112.)  The  brilliant  pe- 
riod of  its  history  belongs  to  the  times  of  Evagoras, 
king  of  Salamis,  when  Hellenic  customs  and  civili- 
zation received  a new  impulse.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Nicocles  ; another  Evagoras,  son  of  Ni- 
codes,  was  joined  wdth  Phocion,  to  recover  Cyprus 
for  the  king  of  Persia,  from  whom  it  had  revolted. 
(Diod.  xvi.  42,46.)  Cyprus  again  became  a tributary 
to  the  Persians,  and  remained  such  till  the  battle  of 
Issus,  when  the  several  states  declared  for  Alex- 
ander, and  joined  the  Macedonian  fleet  with  120 
ships  at  the  siege  of  Tyre.  (Arrian,  ii.  20.)  They 
were  afterwards  ordered  to  cruise  off  the  Pelopon- 
nesus with  100  ships  along  with  the  Phoenicians. 
(Arrian,  iii.  6.)  When  the  empire  of  Alexander  was 
broken  up,  Cyprus  fell  with  Aegypt  to  the  lot  of  Pto- 
lemy. Demetrius  invaded  the  island  with  a power- 
ful fleet  and  army,  defeated  Ptolemy’s  brother 
Menelaus,  and  shut  him  up  in  Salamis,  which  he 
besieged  both  by  sea  and  land.  Ptolemy  hastened  to 
his  relief  with  140  ships;  and  after  a sea-fight — 
one  of  the  most  memorable  in  ancient  history,  b.  c. 
306,  — the  whole  island  fell  into  the  hands  of  De- 
metrius. (Diod.  XX.  47 — 53;  Plut.  Bemetr.\h — 
18;  Polyaen.  iv.  7.  § 7 ; Justin,  xv.  2.)  In  b,  c. 
295,  Ptolemy  recovered  the  island,  and  it  became 
from  this  time  an  integral  portion  of  the  Aegyptian 
monarchy.  (Plut.  Bemetr.  35,  38.)  It  formed  the 
brightest  jewel  in  the  Alexandrian  diadem;  the 
timber  of  Olympus  was  used  for  the  navy  of  Aegypt, 
and  its  metallic  and  other  riches  contributed  to  the 
revenue.  Independently  of  its  importance  as  a mi- 
litary position,  the  Ptolemies  had  a personal  interest 
in  securing  it  as  a place  of  refuge  for  themselves  or 
their  treasures,  in  case  of  invasion  or  internal  revo- 
lutions. Under  the  Lagid  dynasty,  the  government 
of  the  island  was  committed  to  some  one  belonging 
to  the  highest  class  of  the  Alexandrian  court,  called 
the  “ kinsmen  of  the  king.”  This  viceroy  had  full 
powers,  as  it  would  appear  from  the  inscriptions  in 
which  he  is  entitled  arparrjyhs  Kal  vavapxos  koI 
dpxiepevs  6 Kara  ri]v  vrjaov.  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 
founded  the  Cyprian  cities  which  bore  the  name  of 
his  wife  — Arsinoe.  On  the  decline  and  fall  of 
Aegypt,  Cyprus  with  Cyrenaica  w-as  the  only  foreign 
possession  remaining  to  the  crown.  Polycrates,  an 
Argive,  about  b.  c.  217,  was  governor  of  Cyprus,  and 
secured,  by  his  faithfulness  and  integrity,  the  island 
for  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  the  infant  son  and  successor 
of  Philopator.  On  the  division  of  the  mwiarchy 
between  the  brothers  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euer- 
getes,  EuergeteSjin  contravention  of  the  arrangement 
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■ Wiis  anxious  to  take  Cyprus  to  his  share.  In  b.  c. 
154,  Euergetes  went  to  Rome,  to  seek  assistance 
from  the  senate.  Five  legates,  but  no  Roman  army, 
were  despatched  to  aid  him  ; but  Philometor,  anti- 
cipating him,  had  already  occupied  Cyprus  with  a 
large  force,  so  that  when  his  brother  landed  at  the 
head  of  his  mercenary  troops,  he  was  soon  defeated 
and  shut  up  in  Lapethus,  where  he  was  compelled 
to  surrender,  on  condition  that  he  should  content 
himself  with  the  kingdom  of  Cyrene.  The  Romans 
did  not  again  interfere  to  disturb  the  arrangement 
thus  concluded.  Dming  the  dissensions  of  the  bro- 
thers, Demetrius  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  had  endea- 
voured to  make  himself  master  of  Cyprus,  but  un- 
successfully. On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  Lathyrus 
to  the  throne  of  Aegypt,  his  younger  brother,  Ptolemy 
Alexander,  went  to  Cyprus.  Afterwards,  when  by 
the  intrigues  of  Cleopatra,  the  queen -mother,  Alex- 
ander  became  king  of  Aegypt,  Lathyrus  retired  to 
Cyprus,  and  held  it  as  an  independent  kingdom  for 
the  18  years  during  which  Cleopatra  and  Alexander 
reigned  in  Aegypt,  b.  c.  107 — 89.  When  Lathyrus 
was  recalled  by  the  Alexandrians  to  Aegypt,  Alex- 
ander, his  brother,  in  the  hope  of  becoming  master  of 
Cyprus,  invaded  the  island ; but  was  defeated  in  a 
naval  action  by  Chaereas,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
While  Ptolemy  Auletes  occupied  the  throne  of 
Aegypt,  another  Ptolemy,  a younger  brother,  was 
king  of  Cyprus.  This  prince  had  obtained  from  the 
Roman  people  the  complimentary  title  of  their  friend. 
(Cic.  pro  Sest.  26;  Schol.  Bob.  p.  301,  ed.  Orell.) 
On  the  pretence  that  he  had  abetted  the  pirates 
(Schol.  Bob.  1.  c.),  he  was  commanded  to  descend 
from  the  throne.  In  b.  c.  58,  Clodius,  who  had  a 
personal  enmity  against  the  king  (Appian.  B.  C.  ii. 
23;  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  30),  proposed  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingdom,  and  confiscate  his  large  trea- 
sures to  the  service  of  the  state.  A “ rogation”  was 
brought  forward  by  the  tribune,  that  Cato  should  be 
appointed  to  carry  into  execution  this  act  of  fright- 
ful injustice.  Cato  accepted  this  disgraceful  com- 
mission; but  half  ashamed  of  the  transaction,  de- 
spatched a friend  from  Rhodes  to  deliver  the  decree, 
and  to  hold  out  to  the  injured  king  the  promise  of 
an  honourable  compensation  in  the  priesthood  of  the 
Paphian  Aphrodite.  Ptolemy  preferred  to  submit  to 
a voluntary  death.  (Plut.  Cat.  Min.  34,  39.)  Cy- 
prus became  a Roman  province,  and  the  fatal  trea- 
sures amassed  by  the  king,  were  poured  into  the 
coffers  of  the  state.  (Pat.  Veil.  ii.  45.)  The  island 
was  annexed  to  Cilicia  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  i.  7 ; ad  Att. 
vi.  2),  but  had  a quaestor  of  its  own  (ad  Fam.  xiii. 
48),  and  its  own  courts  for  the  administration  of 
justice  (ad  Att.  v.  21).  In  b.  c.  47,  it  was  given 
by  Caesar  to  Arsinoe  and  Ptolemy,  the  sister  and 
brother  of  Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlii.  95.)  M. 
Antonius  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  children  of 
Cleopatra.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  32,  41;  comp.  Strab. 
p.  685.)  After  the  battle  of  Actium,  at  the  division 
of  the  provinces  between  the  emperor  and  the  senate, 
b.  c.  27,  it  was  made  an  imperial  province.  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12.)  In  b.  o.  22,  it  was  given  up  to  the 
senate  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  4),  and  was  from  that  time 
governed  by  propraetors,  with  the  title  of  Proconsul, 
with  a “ legatus  ” and  a “ quaestor.”  (Marquardt, 
Beckers  Rom.  Alt.vol.  iii.  pt.  1.  p.  172 ; Orell.  Inscr. 
3102.)  The  proconsul  resided  at  Paphos.  (Act. 
Apost.  xiii.  6,  7.)  From  the  narrative  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  (xvii.  4 — 12),  it  would  seem  that  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  was  of  Jewish 
extraction;  and  in  the  fatal  insurrection  during  the 
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reign  of  Hadrian,  they  are  said  to  have  massacred 
240,000  of  the  Grecian  inhabitants,  and  obtained 
temporary  possession  of  the  island.  (Milman,  Hist, 
of  Jews,  vol.  iii.  p.  112.)  Under  the  Byzantine  em- 
perors it  was  governed  by  a “ Consularis,”  and  the 
capital  was  transferred  from  Paphos  to  Salamis  or 
Constantia  (HierocL).  In  A.  D.  648,  Moawiyah, 
the  general  of  Othman,  invaded  the  island,  which 
capitulated,  the  Saracen  general  agreeing  to  share 
the  revenues  with  the  Greek  emperor.  In  A.  d. 
803 — 806,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Harun  el  Rashid, 
but  was  afterwards  restored  to  the  empire  by  the 
conquests  of  Nicephorus  II.  Isaac  Angelus  lost  the 
island  where  Alexis  Commenus  had  made  himself 
independent;  but  was  deprived  of  his  conquest  by 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  A.  d.  1191,  who  ceded  it  to 
the  Templars,  but  afterwards  resumed  the  sove- 
reignty, and  in  A.  D.  1192,  gave  it  to  King  Guido  of 
Jerusalem.  Cyprus  was  never  again  united  to  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

Cyprus,  lying  in  that  sea  which  was  the  extreme 
nurse  of  the  Grecian  race,  never  developed  the  nobler 
features  of  Hellenic  culture  and  civilization.  The 
oriental  character  entirely  predominated ; the  worship 
had  but  little  connection  with  the  graceful  anthropo- 
morphism of  Hellas,  but  was  rather  a deification  of 
the  generative  powers  of  nature  as  common  to  the 
Phoenicians,  mixed  up  with  orgiastic  rites  from 
Phrygia.  The  goddess,  who  was  evidently  the  same 
as  the  Semitic  Astarte,  was  worshipped  under  the 
form  of  a rude  conical  stone.  (Tac.  Hist.  ii.  3.)  The 
exuberance  of  nature  served  to  stifle  every  higher 
feeling  in  sensual  enjoyment.  (Comp.  Athen.  vi.  p. 
257,  xii.  p.  516.)  A description  of  the  constitution 
was  given  in  the  lost  work  of  Aristotle  on  the  Po- 
lities, and  Theophrastus  had  composed  a treatise 
upon  the  same  subject.  (Suid.  s.  v.  Tidpa.)  That 
such  men  should  have  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  investigate  this  matter  shows  that  it  possessed 
considerable  interest;  as  far  as  the  scanty  notices 
that  have  come  down  go,  it  appears  to  have  been 
governed  by  petty  princes  of  an  oriental  character. 
(Comp.  Herod,  vii.  90.)  For  coins  of  Cyprus,  see 
Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  84;  H.  P.  Borrell,  Notice  shot 
quelq^.  Med.  gr.  des  Rois  de  Chypre.  Paris,  1836; 
Meursius,  Greta,  Cyprus, he. ; D’Anville 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxxii.  p.  548 ; Mariti, 
Viaggi,  vol.  i. ; Von  Hammer,  Topogr.  Ansicht.  aus 
der  Levante;  Turner’s  Levant ; vol.  ii.  pp.  40,  528 ; 
Engel,  Kypros;  Ross,  Reisen  nach  Kos,  Halikar- 
nassos,  Rhodos,  und  der  InselnCypern,  Halle,  1852; 
Luynes,  Numismatique  et  Inscriptions  Cypriotes, 
Paris,  1852.  [E.  B.  J.] 

CY'PSELA  (Kv^eAa),  a town  on  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  which  was  once  an  important 
place  on  the  via  Egnatia.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
modern  Tpsala,  or  Chapsylar,  near  Keshan.  (Strab. 
pp.  322,  329 ; Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v,  ■ 
Ann.  Comn.  vii.  p.  204  ; Liv.  xxxi.  16,  xxxviii. 
40,  41 ; Mela,  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  [L.  S.] 

CY'PSELA  (KvipeAa:  Eth.  Ki/\|/eA?i/os),  a fortress 
in  the  district  of  Parrhasia  in  Arcadia,  which  was  oc- 
cupied and  fortified  by  the  Mantineians  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  in  order  to  annoy  the  Lacedaemonian 
district  Sciritis.  (Time.  v.  33.)  Kiepert,  in  his 
map,  identifies  Cypsela  with  Basilis,  since  the  latter 
is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Cypselus ; the  only 
objection  to  this  conjecture  is  the  distance  of  Cypsela 
from  the  district  Sciritis.  [Bashis.] 

CYPTA'SIA  (Kimraala),  a place  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  ]\Iinor  (Ptol.  v.  4),  apparently  the  same 
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which  the  Table  places  7 miles  from  Sinope  on  the 
road  to  Amisus,  under  the  name  of  Cloptasa.  Ha- 
milton (^Researches,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  306)  supposes  that 
it  may  be  a place  on  the  coast  now  called  Choban- 
lar.  [G.  L.] 

CYRA  [Cyreschata]. 

CYRAUNIS.  [Cercina.] 

CYRBE  (Kvp§7j:  Eth.  Kvp§aios\  a city  of  Pam- 
phylia,  mentioned  by  Hecataeus  in  his  Asia.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

CYRENAEI.  [Cyrexaica.] 

CYREXATCA  (v  Kvpr\vairi  Herod,  iv. 

199;  ^ Kvprjrala,  Strab.  xvii.  p 837;  v ’K.vp-q- 
vdiKT)  inapx'ia.,  Ptol.  iv.  4 ; Cyrena'ica  Provincia, 
Cyrenaica  Africa,  and  Cyrena'ica  simply,  Mela,  i, 
8.  § 1;  Plin.  v.  5,  &c.:  Adj.  KvpTjvdiKhs,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  philosophie  sect  founded  by 
Aristippus,  r]  KvprivdiK^  (piKoaocpia,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  837 ; Diog.  Laert.  ii.  85;  Kvprjvalos,  Cyrena'icus, 
Cyrenaeus,  Cyrenen.sis),  a district,  and,  under  the 
Romans,  a province  of  N.  Africa,  also  called,  from  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies,  Pextapolis  (nei/raTroAis, 
Ptol.;  Agathem.  ii.  5),  Pextapolis  Libyae 
(ne/zTOTToAis  Ai§v7]5,  Josepli,  vii.  38;  Sext.  Ruf. 
13),  and  Pextapolitaxa  Regio  (Plin.  1.  c.).* 
The  former  name  was  derived  from  Cyrexe,  the 
capital  of  the  district ; and  the  latter  from  its  five 
chief  cities,  namely,  Cyrexe,  Barca,  Teucheira 
(aft.  Arsinoe),  Hesperides  (aft.  Berenice),  and 
Apolloxia,  which  was  at  first  the  port  of  Cyrene. 
The  names  may,  however,  be  distinguished  from  one 
another;  Cyrenaica  denoting  the  whole  district  or 
province  in  its  widest  sense,  and  Pentapolis  being  a 
collective  name  for  the  five  cities  with  their  respec- 
tive territories. 

In  its  widest  sense  the  term  includes  the  whole 
of  the  country  which  was  subject  to  Cyrene,  when 
that  city  was  most  flourishing,  from  the  borders  of 
Carthage  on  the  W.  to  those  of  Egypt  on  the  E. 
On  both  sides,  as  was  natural  from  the  character  of 
the  intervening  deserts,  the  boundaries  varied.  On 
the  E.  they  seem  never  to  have  been  perfectly  de- 
fined, being  placed  at  the  Chersoxesus  1\Iagxa 
(Ras-et-Tln),  or  at  the  Catabathmus  SIajor 
(Marsa  Sollom  or  AJcabet  et  Kebira,  the  present 
boundary  of  Tripoli  and  Egypt'),  according  as 
1\Iarmarica  was  included  in  Cyrenaica  or  not.  On 
the  W.  the  boundary  was  fixed,  after  long  dis- 
putes, at  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis.  [Arab 
Philaexorum.]  On  the  S.  the  nominal  limits  of 
the  country  reached  as  far  as  the  oasis  of  Phaza- 
XIA  (Fezzan).  (Scylax,  p.  45;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  838; 
Stadiasm.  p.  451;  Sail.  Jug.  19  ; Mela,  Plin. 
ll.  cc.).  On  the  N.  the  shore  was  washed  by  that  part 
of  the  ^lediterranean  which  was  called  the  Libyan 
Sea  (Lieycu3I  Mare),  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
Greater  Syrtis. 

But  the  district  actually  occupied  by  the  Greek 
colonists  comprised  only  the  table  land,  known  as 
the  plateau  of  Barca,  with  the  subjacent  coast.  It 
may  be  considered  as  beginning  at  the  N.  limit  of 
the  sandy  shores  of  the  Great  Syrtis  at  Boreum 
Pr.  (Ras  Teyonas,  S.  of  Ben-Ghazi),  between 
which  and  the  Chersonesus  Magna  the  country  pro- 
jects into  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  a seg- 
ment of  a circle,  whose  chord  is  above  150  miles 

* It  is  also  called  “ Libya  about  Cyrene”  (Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12,  Kprirr]  re  yuero  Ai§vi]S  rgs  irepi 
Kvp7)U7]v-  Act.  Apost.  ii.  10,  rd  pepr]  t^s  Ai§vt]s 
rys  Kara  Kvprjvrjv), 
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long,  and  its  arc  above  200,  lying  directly  opposite 
to  the  Peloponnesus,  at  the  distance  of  about  200 
miles. 

From  its  position,  formation,  climate,  and  soil, 
this  region  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  delightful  on 
the  surface  of  the  globe.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by 
a moderately  elevated  table-land,  whose  edge  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast,  to  which  it  sinks  down  in  a 
succession  of  terraces,  clothed  with  verdure,  inter- 
sected by  mountain  streams  running  through  ravines 
filled  with  the  richest  vegetation,  well  watered  by 
frequent  rains,  exposed  to  the  cool  sea-breezes  from 
the  N.,  and  sheltered  by  the  mass  of  the  mountain 
from  the  sands  and  hot  winds  of  the  Sahara.  The 
various  terraces  enjoyed  a great  diversity  of  cli- 
mates, and  produced  a corresponding  variety  of 
flowers,  vegetables,  and  fruits,  and  the  successive 
harvests,  at  the  different  elevations,  lasted  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve.  (Herod,  iv.  198,  199; 
Diod.  iii.  50 ; Arrian.  Ind.  43 ; Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  312.)  The  table  land  extends  some  70 
or  80  miles  in  breadth  between  the  Sahara  and  the 
coast,  but  it  is  only  on  its  N.  and  NW.  slopes  that 
it  enjoys  the  physical  advantages  now  described,  and 
on  account  of  which  it  is  called  to  this  day  Jebel 
ATcdar  — i.  e.  the  Green  Mountain.  Among  its 
products  are  enumerated  com,  oil,  wine,  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  especially  dates,  figs,  and  almonds  (Scyl. 
p.  46  ; Diod.  iii.  49  ; Plin.  xiii.  4.  s.  9,  xvii.  30. 
§ 4;  Synes.  Epist.  133,  147);  cucumbers  (Plin.xx. 
1.  s.  3),  truffles  (p‘(Tv,  Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Plin.  xix.  3. 
s.  12);  cabbage  (Ath.  i.  p.  27,  iii.  p.  100),  box 
(Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  15),  saffron  (Ath.  xv. 
p.  682;  Plin.  xxi.  6.  s.  17;  Synes.  Epist.  133), 
flowers  from  which  exquisite  perfumes  were  extracted 
(Theophr.  H.  P.  vi.  6;  Ath.  xv.  p.  689;  Plin.  xxi. 
4.  s.  10) ; and  a very  rare  plant,  for  which  the 
country  was  especially  celebrated,  namely,  Silphium, 
or  laserpitium,  the  plant  which  produced  the  gum 
resin,  called  laser  (oirbs  Kvprivdios),  which  was  in 
the  highest  esteem  among  the  ancient  physicians 
(Herod,  iv.  169 ; Dioscor.  iii.  84;  Theophr.  H.  P.  vi. 
3;  Arrian.  Anab.'in.  28;  Strab.  ii.  p.  131 ; Plin.  ix. 
3.  s.  15,  xix.  3.  s.  1,  xxii.  23;  Plant.  Rud.  iii.  2. 
1 6 ; Eckhel,  Doctr.  Num.  Vet.  vol.  iv.  p.  119; 
Mionnet,  Descr.  de  Med.  vol.  vi.  pp.  373,  foil.:  the 
plant,  which  had  already  become  scarce  in  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  is  now  found  in  abundance:  Della 
Celia,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli,  &c.;  Pacho,  Voyage 
dans  la  Marmarique,  &c.,  p.  250).  The  district 
was  also  famous  for  its  honey  (Synes.  Epist.  147); 
its  horses,  large  studs  of  which  were  kept  at  Cyrene 
and  at  Barca  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  2;  Ath.  iii.  p.  100; 
Dionys.  Perieg.  213;  Synes.  Epist.  40;  Diod.  xvii. 
49;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  837;  Steph.  B.  p.  155),  and  its 
ostriches  (Synes.  Epist.  133).  As  some  check 
upon  all  these  advantages,  the  country  was  terribly 
subject  to  the  annual  ravages  of  locusts  (Plin.  xi. 
29.  s.  35;  Liv.  Epit.  lx.;  Jul.  Obseq.  90;  Oros.  v. 
11 ; Synes.  Epist.  58);  and  the  great  abundance  of 
natural  gifts  disposed  the  inhabitants  to  luxury. 

The  native  Libyan  tribes,  who  are  mentioned  as 
inhabiting  the  country  in  the  earliest  known  times, 
were  the  Auschisae  on  the  W.,  the  Asbystae  in 
the  centre,  and  the  Giligammae  on  the  E.;  but  in 
the  time  of  Herodotus  these  peoples  had  already  been 
driven  into  the  interior  by  the  Greek  settlers ; and, 
during  the  whole  period  of  ancient  history,  Cyre- 
naica is  essentially  a part  of  the  Hellenic  world. 
(A  few  other  tribes  are  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  iv.  4. 
s.  10.)  The  first  Greek  settlement,  of  which  we 
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have  any  clear  account,  was  effected  by  Battus 
{IHct.  of  Biog.  s.  who  led  a colony  from  the 
island  of  Thera,  and  first  established  himself  on  the 
island  of  Platea  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the  district, 
and  afterwards  built  Gyrene  (b.  c.  631).  The 
dynasty,  which  he  there  founded,  governed  the 
country  during  8 reigns,  though  with  comparatively 
little  power  over  some  of  the  other  Greek  cities.  Of 
these  the  earliest  were  Teucheira  and  Hesperides, 
then  Barca,  a colony  from  Gyrene ; and  these,  with 
Gyrene  itself  and  its  port  Apollonia,  formed  the 
original  Lybian  Pentapolis.  The  comparative  inde- 
pendence of  Barca,  and  the  injury  inflicted  on  the 
country  by  the  Persian  invasion  under  Gambyses, 
diminished  the  power  of  the  later  kings  of  Gyrene, 
and  at  last  the  dynasty  was  overthrown,  and  a re- 
public established  about  the  middle  of  the  5th  cen- 
tury B.  c.  [Gyrene].  When  Alexander  invaded 
Egypt  the  Gyrenaeans  made  an  alliance  with  him 
(Diod.  xvii.  49 ; Gurt.  iv.  7).  The  country  was  made 
subject  to  Egypt  by  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  b.  c. 
321.  (Diod.  xviii.  19 — 21,  xx.  40;  Justin,  xiii.  6.) 
It  appears  to  have  flourished  under  the  Ptolemies, 
who  pursued  their  usual  policy  of  raising  new  cities 
at  the  expense  of  the  ancient  ones,  or  restoring  the 
latter  under  new  names.  Thus  Hesperides  became 
Berenice,  Teuoheira  was  called  Arsinoe, Barca  was  en- 
tirely eclipsed  by  its  port  which  was  raised  into  a 
city  under  the  name  of  PtolemaTs,  and  Gyrene  began 
to  decay  in  consequence  of  the  favours  conferred 
upon  its  port  Apollonia.  After  these  changes,  the 
term  Pentapolis,  which  became  the  common  name 
of  the  country,  refers  to  the  five  cities  of  Gyrene, 
Apollonia,  Ptolemais,  Arsinoe,  and  Berenice.  The 
last  king  of  the  Egyptian  dynasty,  Apion,  an  illegi- 
timate son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  (on  whose  death  in 
B.  c.  1 17,  he  had  obtained  the  government),  left  the 
country  to  the  Romans  by  his  testament,  in  the 
year  b.  c.  95,  according  to  Livy,  though  Appian 
gives  a later  date,  apparently  through  a confusion 
with  the  time  of  its  erection  into  a Roman  province. 
(Liv.  Epit.  Ixx.;  Appian.  B.  C.\.  Ill,  MUhr.  121 ; 
Justin,  xxxix.  5 ; Eutrop.  vi.  11;  Sext.  Ruf.  13.)  At 
first  the  Romans  granted  the  cities  their  freedom,  and 
bestowed  upon  them  the  former  royal  domain,  only 
exacting  a tribute  (Gic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  19);  but 
quarrels  soon  broke  out  between  the  different  states ; 
and,  after  Lucullus  had  made,  by  order  of  Sulla,  a 
vain  attempt,  real  or  affected,  to  reconcile  them 
(Plut.  Lucull.  2;  Joseph.  Antiq.  xiv.  7.  § 2),  the 
Romans  applied  their  usual  last  remedy,  and  re- 
duced the  country  to  a province,  under  the  name  of 
Gyrenaica  (probably  in  b.  c.  75),  which  was  united 
with  Grete,  on  the  conquest  of  that  island  by  Q. 
Metellus  Greticus,  b.  c.  67  [Greta].  In  the  di- 
vision of  the  provinces  under  Augustus,  the  united 
province,  under  the  name  of  Greta-Gyrene,  Greta  et 
Gyrene,  or  Greta  simply,  was  constituted  a senatorial 
province,  under  the  government  of  a propraetor,  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  who  had  a legatus,  and  one  if 
not  two  quaestors.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Nos.  3658,  3659 ; 
Bbckh,  Corp.  Inscr.  Grace.  Nos.  2588,  3532, 
3548;  Gruter,  p.  415,  no.  5,  p.  471,  no.  6;  Eckhel, 
vol.  iv.  p.  126;  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  38,  70  ; Strab.  xvii. 
p.  840,  Senec.  CmUrov.  iv.  27  ; Suet.  Vesp.  2; 
Marquardt,  Becker's  Rom.  Alterth.yol.  iii.  pt.  1,  p. 
223.)  Under  Gonstantine,  Grete  and  Gyrenaica 
were  made  separate  provinces ; the  latter  was  called 
Libya  Superior,  and  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  a praeses.  (Booking,  Notit.  Dign.  vol.  i. 
p-  13.7 ; Marquardt,  1.  c.)  It  should  be  observed 
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that,  under  the  Romans,  the  E.  boundary  of  the  pro- 
vince, which  divided  it  from  Marmarica,  was 
formed  by  an  imaginary  line  drawn  southwards  from 
Axylis,  a town  somewhat  to  the  W.  of  the  Gherso- 
nesus  Magna. 

The  decline  of  the  country  in  prosperity  may  be 
dated  chiefly  from  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  the 
Jews,  large  numbers  of  whom  had  settled  there  under 
the  Ptolemies  (Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiv.  7,  c.  Apion. 
ii.  4;  Act.  Apost.  ii.  10),  rose  in  insurrection,  mas- 
sacred 220,000  Romans  and  Gyrenaeans,  and  were 
put  down  with  gieat  difiiculty  and  much  slaughter. 
(Dion  Gass.  Ixviii.  32.)  The  loss  of  population 
during  these  bloody  conflicts,  and  the  increasing 
weakness  of  the  whole  empire,  left  the  province  an 
easy  prey  to  the  Libyan  barbarians,  whose  attacks 
were  aided  by  the  ravages  of  locusts,  plagues,  and 
earthquakes.  The  sufferings  of  the  Pentapolis  from 
these  causes  at  the  beginning  of  the  5th  century  are 
pathetically  described  by  Synesius,  the  bishop  of 
Ptolemais,  in  an  extant  oration,  and  in  various  pas- 
sages of  his  letters  (Catastasis  ^c.;  Epist.  57,  78, 
125;  de  Regno.,  p.  2),  and  at  a later  period  by  Pro- 
copius (^Aedif.  vi.  2).  In  A.  D.  616,  the  Persian 
Ghosroes  overthrew  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colonies 
so  utterly,  as  to  leave  only  the  gleanings  of  the 
harvest  of  destruction  to  the  Arab  conquerors,  who 
finally  overran  the  country  in  a.  d.  647.  (Gibbon, 
vol.  viii.  p.  227,  vol.  ix.  p.  444,  foil.,  ed.  Milman.) 

For  the  purposes  of  descriptive  geography,  the 
Gyrenaic  coast  must  be  divided  into  two  parts  at  the 
promontory  called  Boreum  (^Ras  Tcyonas),  S.  of 
which,  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major,  were 
numerous  small  and  unimportant  places,  whose 
positions  are  very  difficult  to  determine  (Ptol.  iv.  4. 
§3 ; SYRTEs).N.of  this  promontory  lay  Hesperides 
(aft.  Berenice:  Benghazi),  upon  the  little  stream 
called  Lathon,  the  only  river  in  the  country,  which 
took  its  rise  in  the  sand-hills  called  Herculis 
Arenae,  and  near  it  the  little  lake  called  Triton,  or 
Lacus  Hesperidum,  which  some  of  the  ancients  con- 
founded with  that  at  the  bottom  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis. 
[Triton.]  Following  the  curve  of  the  coast  to 
the  NE.,  we  come  to  Teucheira  (aft.  Arsinoe, 
Taukra),  then  to  Ptolemais  (Tolmeita),  originally 
the  port  of  Barca,  but  under  the  Ptolemies  the  chief 
of  the  Five  Gities : Barca  itself  lay  about  1 2 miles 
inland:  the  next  important  position  on  the  coast  is 
the  promontory  and  village  of  Phycus  (Aos  Sem  or 
Ras-al-Razat),  the  N.-most  headland  of  the  part  of 
the  African  coast  E.  of  the  Lesser  Syrtis;  then 
Apollonia  (Jdarsa  Sousa),  the  former  port  of 
Gyrene,  which  lies  inland,  about  8 miles  from  the 
coast,  SE.  of  Phycus  and  SW.  of  Apollonia.  Further 
to  the  E.  was  the  port  called  Naustathmus  {Marsa- 
al-Halal,  ox  Al  Natroun),  then  the  promontory 
Zephyrium,  then  Darnis  {Derna),  Axylis,  and 
the  Ghersonesus  Magna  (^Ras-at-Tyn),  where  the 
coast  formed  a bay  (G.  of  Bomba),  in  which  lay 
the  island  of  Platea  (^Bomba),  the  first  landing- 
place  of  the  colonists  from  Thera.  Another  little 
island  off  the  shore  near  Pr.  Zephyrium  was  called 
Laea  or  the  Island  of  Aphrodite  (Aam  ^ 'AcppodiTTjs 
vrjaos,  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 15:  Al  Eiera).  Ptolemy 
(§§  1 1 — 13)  mentions  a large  number  of  places  in 
the  interior,  most  of  them  mere  villages,  and  none 
apparently  of  any  consequence,  except  Barca  and 
Gyrene.  Of  the  hills  which  run  parallel  to  the  coast, 
those  along  the  E.  shore  of  the  Syrtis  Major  were 
called  Herculis  Arenas  ('Hpa/rAeous  ©Ives),  SW. 
of  which  were  the  Velpi  M.  (rd  OveKira  opr}),  and 
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considerably  to  the  E.,  on  the  S.  frontier,  the  Bae- 
coLicus  M.  (t5  BaiKoXiKhv  6pos:  Ptol.  1.  c.  § 8). 
The  oasis  of  Augila  was  reckoned  as  belonging  to 
Cyrenaica.  (Della  Celia,  Viaggio  da  Tripoli  di  Bar- 
heria  alle  Frontieri  Occidentali  delV  Egitto,  Genoa, 
1819;  Beechey,  Expedition  to  explore  the  N.  coast 
of  Africa.,  from  Tripoli  E.-ward,  ^c.,  London, 

1828,  4to.;  Pacho,  Relation  dun  Voyage  dans  la 
Marmarique,  la  Cyrenaique,  ^c.  Paris,  1827 — 

1829,  4to.;  Barth,  Wanderungen  durch  das  Pu- 

nische  und  Kyrena'ische  Kmtenland,  c.  8,  Berlin, 
1849:  and  for  the  coins,  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  117, 
&c.)  [P.  S.] 

CYRE'NE  or  CYRENAE  Kvp^ug.  Eth.  and 
Adj.  as  those  of  Cyrenaica:  Ghrennah,  very  large 
Ru.),  the  chief  city  of  Cyrenaica,  and  the  most 
important  Hellenic  colony  in  Africa,  was  founded  in 
B.  c.  631  by  Battus  and  a body  of  Dorian  colonists 
from  the  island  of  Thera.  (The  date  is  variously 
stated,  but  the  evidence  preponderates  greatly  in 
favour  of  that  now  given;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  s.  a.: 
for  the  details  of  the  enterprise,  and  of  the  subsequent 
history  of  the  house  of  Battus,  see  Diet,  of  Biog.  s.v. 
Battus,  and  Grole, Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.iv.  p.39,  seq.) 
The  colonists,  sailing  to  the  then  almost  unknown 
shores  of  Libya,  in  obedience  to  the  Delphic  oracle, 
took  possession  first  of  the  island  of  Platea,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Bomha,  which  they  seem  to  have  mistaken 
for  the  mainland.  Hence,  after  two  years  of  suffer- 
ing, and  after  again  consulting  the  oracle,  they 
removed  to  the  opposite  shore,  and  resided  in  the 
well-wooded  district  of  Aziris  for  six  years,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  some  of  the  native  Libyans  per- 
suaded them  to  leave  it  for  a better  locality  and 
conducted  them  through  the  region  of  Irasa,  to  the 
actual  site  of  Cyrene.  Though  Irasa  was  deemed 
so  delectable  a region  that  the  Libyan  guides  were 
said  to  have  led  the  Greeks  through  it  in  the  night 
lest  they  should  settle  there,  the  spot  at  which  their 
journey  ended  is  scarcely  inferior  for  beauty  and 
fertility  to  any  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  the 
very  middle  of  that  “ projecting  bosom  of  the  African 
coast  ” (as  Grote  well  calls  it),  which  has  been  de- 
scribed under  Cyrenaica,  on  the  edge  of  the  upper 
of  two  of  the  terraces,  by  which  the  table-land  sinks 
down  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a spot  backed  by  the 
mountains  on  the  S.  and  in  full  view  of  the  sea 
towards  the  N.,  and  thus  sheltered  from  the  fiery 
blasts  of  the  desert,  while  open  to  the  cool  sea  breezes, 
at  the  distance  of  10  miles  from  the  shore,  and  at 
the  height  of  about  1800  feet,  an  inexhaustible  spring 
bursts  forth  amidst  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  pours 
its  waters  down  to  the  Mediterranean  through  a most 
beautiful  ravine.  Over  this  spring  which  they  con- 
secrated to  Apollo,  the  great  deity  of  their  race 
(hence  ’ AttoWcovos  Kprjrr],  Callim.  in  Apoll.  88), 
the  colonists  built  their  new  city,  and  called  it  Cyrene 
from  Cyre  the  name  of  the  fountain.  At  a later 
period  an  elegant  mythology  connected  the  fountain 
with  the  god,  and  related  how  Cyrene,  a Thessalian 
nymph,  beloved  of  Apollo,  was  carried  by  him  to 
Africa,  in  a chariot  drawn  by  swans.  (Miiller,  Do- 
rians, Bk.  ii.  c.  3.  § 7.) 

The  site  of  Cyrene  was  in  the  territory  of  the 
Libyans  named  Asbystae;  and  with  them  the 
Greek  settlers  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  on 
terms  of  friendship  very  similar  to  those  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  Carthaginians  and  their  Libyan 
neighbours.  The  Greeks  had  the  immense  advantage 
of  commanding  the  abundant  springs  and  fertile 
meadows  to  which  the  Libyans  were  compelled  to 
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resort  when  the  supplies  of  the  less  favoured  regions 
further  inland  began  to  fail.  A close  connection  soon 
grew  up  between  the  natives  and  the  Greek  settlers ; 
and  not  only  did  the  former  imitate  the  customs  of 
the  latter  (Herod,  iv.  170);  but  the  two  races  co- 
alesced to  a much  greater  extent  than  was  usual  in 
such  cases.  It  is  very  important  to  remember  this 
fact,  that  the  population  of  Cyrene  had  a very  large 
admixture  of  Libyan  blood  by  the  marriages  of  the 
early  settlers  with  Libyan  wives  (Herod,  iv.  186 — 
189;  Grote,  vol.iv.  p.  53).  The  remark  applies 
even  to  the  royal  family;  and,  if  we  were  to  believe 
Herodotus,  the  very  name  of  Battus,  which  was  borne 
by  the  founder,  and  by  his  successors  alternately 
with  the  Greek  name  Arcesilaiis,  was  Libyan,  signi- 
fying hing ; and  we  have  another  example  in  that  of 
Alazir,  king  of  Barca.  For  the  rest,  the  Libyans 
seem  to  have  formed  a body  of  subject  and  tributary 
Perioeci  (Herod,  iv.  161).  They  were  altogether 
excluded  from  political  power,  which,  in  strict  con. 
formity  with  the  constitution  of  the  other  states  of 
Spartan  origin,  was  in  the  hands  exclusively  of  the 
descendants  from  the  original  settlers,  or  rather  of 
those  of  them  who  had  already  been  among  the 
ruling  class  in  the  mother  state  of  Thera. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Battiadae  lasted  during  the 
greater  part  of  two  centuries,  from  b.  c.  630  to 
somewhere  between  460  and  430;  and  comprised 
eight  kings  bearing  the  names  of  Battus  and  Arce- 
silaiis  alternately;  and  a Delphic  oracle  was  quoted 
to  Herodotus  as  having  defined  both  the  names  and 
numbers.  (Herod,  iv.  163.)  Of  Battus  L,  b.  c. 
630 — 590,  it  need  only  be  said  that  his  memory  was 
held  in  the  highest  honour,  not  only  as  the  founder 
of  the  city,  but  also  for  the  benefits  he  conferred  upon 
it  during  his  long  reign.  He  was  worshipped  as  a 
hero  by  his  subjects,  who  showed  his  grave,  apart 
from  those  of  the  succeeding  kings,  where  the  Agora 
was  joined  by  the  road  (jTKvpwr^  ddos),  which  he 
made  for  the  procession  to  the  temple  of  Apollo. 
(Pind.  Pyth.  v.;  Callim.  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  77 ; Pans, 
iii.  14,  X.  15;  Catull.  vii.  6;  Diod.  Excerpt,  de  Virt. 
et  Vit.  p.  232.)  Nothing  of  importance  is  recorded 
in  the  reign  of  his  son,  Arcesilaiis  L,  about  b.  c. 
590 — 574;  but  that  of  his  successor,  Battus  II. 
(about  B.  c.  574 — 554),  surnamed  the  Prosperous, 
marks  the  most  important  period  of  the  monarchy; 
nothing  less,  in  fact,  than  a new  colonization.  An 
invitation  was  issued  to  all  Greeks,  without  distinc- 
tion of  race,  to  come  and  settle  at  Cyrene,  on  the 
promise  of  an  allotment  of  lands.  It  seems  probable 
that  the  city  of  Apollonia,  the  port  of  Cyrene,  owed 
its  foundation  to  this  accession  of  immigrants,  who 
arrived  by  sea  direct,  and  not,  like  the  first  colonists, 
by  the  circuitous  land  route  from  the  Gulf  of  Bomha. 
(Grote,  p.  55.)  The  lands  promised  to  the  new 
settlers  had  of  course  to  be  taken  from  the  natives, 
whose  general  position  also  was  naturally  altered  for 
the  worse  by  the  growing  power  of  the  city.  The 
Libyans,  therefore,  revolted,  and  transferred  their 
allegiance  to  Apries,  king  of  Egypt,  who  sent  an 
army  to  their  aid  ; but  the  Egyptians  were  met  by 
the  Cyrenaeans  in  Irasa,  and  were  almost  entirely 
cut  to  pieces.  This  conflict  is  memorable  as  the 
first  hostile  meeting  of  Greeks  with  Egyptians,  and 
also  as  the  proximate  cause  of  the  overthrow  of 
Apries.  Under  Amasis,  however,  a close  alliance  was 
formed  between  Egypt  and  Cyrene,  and  the  Egyptian 
king  took  his  wife  Ladice  from  the  house  of  Battus. 
(Herod,  ii.  180 — 181.)  The  misfortunes  of  the 

monarchy  began  in  the  reign  of  Arcesilaiis  II.,  the 
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son  of  Battns  IT.,  about  b.  c.  554 — 544,  whose  ty- 
ranny caused  the  secession  of  his  brothers,  the  foun- 
dation of  Barca,  and  the  revolt  of  a large  number  of 
the  Libyan  Perioeci,  in  a conflict  with  whom  no  less 
than  7000  hoplites  were  slain;  and  the  king  was 
soon  afterwards  strangled  by  his  brother  Learchus. 
To  this  loss  of  prestige,  his  successor,  Battus  III. 
added  the  disqualification  of  lameness.  The  Cyre- 
naeans,  under  the  advice  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  called 
in  the  aid  of  Demonax,  a Mantineian,  who  drew  up 
for  them  a new  constitution ; by  which  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  royal  house  on  the  people  were  more 
than  recovered,  and  the  king  was  reduced  to  political 
insignificance,  retaining,  however,  the  landed  domain 
as  his  private  property,  and  also  his  sacerdotal  func- 
tions. The  political  power,  in  which,  it  would  seem, 
none  but  the  descendants  of  the  original  colonists 
had  any  share,  was  now  extended  to  the  whole  Greek 
population,  who  were  divided  by  Demonax  into  three 
tribes:  — (1.)  The  Theraeans,  to  whom  were  still 
attached  the  Libyan  Perioeci:  (2)  Greeks  from  Pe- 
loponnesus and  Crete:  (3)  Greeks  from  the  other 
islands  of  the  Aegean : and  a senate  was  also  con- 
stituted, of  which  the  king  appears  to  have  been  pre- 
sident. (Herod,  iv.  161,  165.)  In  other  respects 
the  constitution  seems  to  have  resembled  that  of 
Sparta,  which  was,  through  Thera,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  Cyrene.  We  read  of  Ephors,  who  pun- 
ished with  atimia  litigious  people  and  impostors,  and 
of  a body  of  300  armed  police,  similar  to  the  Hippeis 
at  Sparta  (Heracleid.  Pont.  4 ; Hesych.  s.  v.TpiaKdrioi ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  Od.  p.  303 ; Grote,  pp.  59,  60 ; 
Muller,  Dor.  Bk.  iii.  c.  4.  § 5,  c.  7 § 1.  c.  9.  § 13.) 
After  the  time  of  Battus  HI.,  his  son  Arcesilaiis  III. 
and  his  mother  Pheretime  attempted  to  overturn  the 
new  constitution,  and  to  re-establish  despotism.  Their 
first  efibrts  led  to  their  defeat  and  exile;  but  Arce- 
silaiis  returned  at  the  head  of  a new  body  of  emi- 
grants, chiefly  from  Ionia,  took  Cyrene,  and  executed 
cruel  vengeance  upon  his  opponents.  Whether  from 
a desire  to  confirm  his  position,  or  simply  from  dread 
of  the  Persian  power,  he  sent  to  Memphis  to  make 
his  submission  to  Cambyses,  and  to  offer  him  an 
annual  tribute,  as  well  as  a present;  the  500  minae 
which  formed  the  latter  were  deemed  by  Cambyses 
so  inadequate,  that  he  flung  them  contemptuously  to 
his  soldiers.  After  these  things,  according  to  the 
motive  assigned  by  Herodotus  (iv.  163,  164),  Arce- 
silaiis  became  sensible  that  he  had  disobeyed  the 
Delphic  oracle,  which,  in  sanctioning  his  return,  had 
enjoined  moderation  in  the  hour  of  success;  and,  to 
avoid  the  divine  wrath,  he  retired  from  Cyrene  to 
Barca,  which  was  governed  by  his  father-in-law, 
Alazir.  His  murder  there,  and  the  vengeance  taken 
on  the  Barcaeans  by  his  mother  Pheretime,  by  the 
aid  of  a Persian  army,  sent  by  Aryandes,  the  satrap 
of  Egypt,  are  related  under  Barca.  Though  the 
Persians  ravaged  a great  part  of  the  country,  and 
extended  their  conquests  beyond  Barca  as  far  as 
Hesperides,  and  though  they  were  even  inclined  to 
attack  Cyrene  on  their  way  back  to  Egypt,  they 
left  the  city  immolested  (Herod,  iv.  203,  204).  The 
effect  of  these  events  on  the  constitution  of  Cyrene 
is  thus  described  by  Grote  (vol.  iv.  p.  66):  “ The 
victory  of  the  third  Arcesilaiis,  and  the  restoration 
of  the  Battiads  broke  up  the  equitable  constitution 
established  by  Demonax.  His  triple  classification 
into  tribes  must  have  been  completely  remodelled, 
though  we  do  not  know  how ; for  the  number  of  new 
colonists  whom  Arcesilaiis  introduced  must  have 
necessitated  a fresh  distribution  of  laud,  and  it  is 
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extremely  doubtful  whether  the  relation  of  the 
Theraean  class  of  citizens  with  their  Perioeci,  as  es- 
tablished by  Demonax,  still  continued  to  subsist.  It 
is  necessary  to  notice  this  fact,  because  the  arrange- 
ments of  Demonax  are  spoken  of  by  some  authors  as 
if  they  formed  the  permanent  constitution  of  Cyrene ; 
whereas  they  cannot  have  outlived  the  restoration  of 
the  Battiads,  nor  can  they  even  have  been  revived 
after  that  dynasty  was  finally  expelled,  since  the 
number  of  new  citizens  and  the  large  change  of 
property,  introduced  by  Arcesilaiis  III.,  would 
render  them  inapplicable  to  the  subsequent  city.” 
Meanwhile  “ another  Battus  and  another  Arcesi- 
laiis  have  to  intervene  before  the  glass  of  this 
worthless  dynasty  is  run  out.”  Of  Battus  IV.,  sur- 
named  the  Handsome,  nothing  needs  to  be  said ; but 
Arcesilaiis  IV.  has  obtained  a place,  by  the  merits  of 
the  Libyan  breed  of  horses  rather  than  by  his  own, 
in  the  poetry  of  Pindar,  who,  while  celebrating  the 
king’s  victories  in  the  chariot  race  (b.  c.  460),  at 
the  same  time  expostulates  with  him  for  that  tyranny 
which  soon  destroyed  his  dynasty.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv. 
V.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  policy  of  this  prince 
to  destroy  the  nobles  of  the  state,  and  to  support 
himself  by  a mercenary  army.  How  he  came  to  his 
end  is  unknown;  but  after  his  death  a republic  was 
established  at  Cyrene,  and  his  son  Battus  fled  to 
Hesperides,  where  he  was  murdered,  and  his  head 
was  thrown  into  the  sea;  a significant  symbol  of  the 
utter  extinction  of  the  dynasty.  This  was  probably 
about  B.  c.  450. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  new  republic  we  have 
very  little  information.  As  to  its  basis,  we  are 
only  told  that  the  number  of  the  tribes  and  phra- 
triae  was  increased  (Aristot.  Polit.  vi.  4) ; and,  as 
to  its  working,  that  the  constant  increase  of  the 
democratic  element  led  to  violent  party  contests 
(ibid.),  in  the  course  of  which  various  tyrants  ob- 
tained power  in  the  state,  among  whom  are  named 
Ariston  and  Nicocrates.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  34;  Pint. 
de  Virt.  Mul.\  Polyaen.  8trat.  viii.  38.)  The  Cy- 
renaeans  concluded  a treaty  with  Alexander  the 
Great  (Diod.  xvii.  49;  Curt,  iv,  7),  after  whose 
death  the  whole  country  became  a dependency  of 
Egypt,  and  subsequently  a province  of  the  Roman 
empire.  [Cybenaica.]  The  favours  bestowed  on 
Apollonia,  its  port,  under  the  Ptolemies,  greatly 
diminished  the  importance  of  Cyrene,  which  gra- 
dually sank  under  the  calamities  which  it  shared 
with  the  whole  country.  Under  the  Romans  it  was 
a colony,  with  the  surname  of  Fla  via.  (Euseb. 
Chron.  \ Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  pp.  127,  foil.) 

At  the  height  of  its  prosperity  Cyrene  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce  with  Greece  and  Egypt, 
especially  in  silphium  : with  Carthage,  its  relations 
were  always  on  a footing  of  great  distrust,  and  its 
commerce  on  the  W.  frontier  was  conducted  en- 
tirely by  smuggling.  At  what  period  its  dominion 
over  the  Libyan  tribes  was  extended  so  far  as  to 
meet  that  of  Carthage  at  the  bottom  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  is  disputed  [Arab  Philaenobum]  ; some 
referring  it  to  the  republican  age,  others  to  the 
period  of  the  Ptolemies.  (Grote,  vol.  iv.  p.  48,  holds 
the  latter  opinion.) 

Cyrene  holds  a distinguished  place  in  the  records 
of  Hellenic  intellect.  As  early  as  the  time  of 
Herodotus  it  was  celebrated  for  its  physicians 
(Herod,  iii.  131);  it  gave  its  name  to  a philosophic 
sect  founded  by  one  of  its  sons,  Aristippus ; another, 
Cameades,  was  the  founder  of  the  Third  or  New 
Academy  at  Athens;  and  it  was  also  the  birthplace 
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of  the  poet  Callimachus,  who  boasted  a descent  from 
the  royal  house  of  Battus,  as  did  the  eloquent 
rhetorician  Synesius,  who  afterwards  became  bishop 
of  Apollonia. 

The  ruins  of  Cyrene,  though  tenibly  defaced,  are 
very  extensive,  and  contain  remains  of  streets,  aque- 
ducts, temples,  theatres,  and  tombs,  with  inscrip- 
tions, fragments  of  sculptui'e,  and  traces  of  paint- 
ings. In  the  face  of  the  terrace,  on  which  the  city 
stands,  is  a vast  subten'aneous  necropolis;  and  the 
road  connecting  Cyrene  with  its  port,  Apollonia,  still 
exists.  The  remains  do  not,  however,  enable  us  to 
make  out  the  topography  of  the  city  with  sufficient 
exactness.  We  learn  from  Herodotus  (iv.  164)  and 
Diodonis  (xix.  79)  that  the  Acropolis  was  sur- 
rounded with  water.  The  ruins  are  fully  described 
by  Della  Celia  (pp.  138,  foil.),  Pacho  (pp.  191,  foil.), 
and  Barth  (p.  421,  foil.). 

The  coins  of  Cyrene  are  numerous.  In  the  second 
of  the  two  specimens  here  annexed  the  obverse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Zeus  Ammon  and  the  reverse 
the  silphium,  which  formed  the  chief  article  in  the 
export  trade  of  Cyrene.  [P.  S.J 
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CYRE'NE  (Kvprjvr)),  is  one  of  several  unknown 
towns,  which  Stephanus  («.  v.)  assigns  to  Massalia 
If  these  notices  of  his  are  true  (see  'AXwvis,  'A^ap(a), 
Massalia  had  dependencies,  of  which  there  remains 
no  record  except  the  names.  [G.  L.] 

CYRESCHATA  (Kupeo-xara,  Ptol.  vi.  12.  § 5; 
Amm.  !Marc.  xxiii.  6 ; ra  Kvpa,  Strab.  xi.  517 ; Cyro- 
polis  and  Cyreschata,  Steph.  B.;  Cyropolis,  Arrian, 
Anab.  iv.  3;  Curt.  vii.  6),  a town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, situated  on  the  Jaxartes  (now  Sihon)  in 
Soediana.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  ran  through 
the  middle  of  it.  Its  foundation  was  traditionally 
attributed  to  Cyrus,  and  it  derived  its  name  from 
being  supposed  to  be  on  the  extreme  limits  of  that 
conqueror’s  empire.  It  sustained  a memorable  siege, 
which  is  fully  narrated  by  Arrian  and  Curtius,  when 
Alexander  the  Great  invaded  Sogdiana,  and  was 
evidently  from  their  accounts  a place  of  considerable 
strength.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  different 
names  of  Cyra,  Cyropolis  and  Cyreschata  represent 
one  and  the  same  town.  Wilson  (Ariarea,  p.  1 65) 
has  not  been  able  to  identify  any  ruins  with  the  site 
of  this  city.  Berkelius  in  his  notes  to  Steph.  Byz 
has  attempted  to  show  that  the  name  Cyreschata  is 
a corruption  of  Kyreserta,  on  the  analogy  of  Tigra- 
nocerta  and  Vologe.socerta;  but  the  derivation  which 
Strabo  (J.  c.)  has  given,  seems  to  us  the  most  pro- 
bable. fV.]l 


CYRE'TIAE  (Xuper/a/,  Ptol.  hi.  13.  § 44:  Eih, 
Kvperi^vs,  Kvperialos,  Inscr.,  Cyretiensis),  a town 
of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece.  It  was  plundered  by 
the  Aetolians,  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  xxxi.  41),  was  taken 
by  Antiochus,  b.  c.  191,  but  recovered  by  M.  Bae- 
bius  and  Philip  in  the  same  year  (xxxvi.  10,  13), 
and  was  occupied  by  Perseus  in  b.  c.  171  (xlii. 
53).  It  was  situated  upon  a small  tributary  of  the 
Titaresius  at  the  modern  village  of  Dheminiko. 
Its  acropolis  occupied  the  hill,  on  which  now  stands 
the  church  of  St.  George,  where  Leake  found  seve- 
ral inscriptions,  among  which  is  a public  letter  in 
Greek,  addressed  to  the  Tagi  (magistrates)  and  city 
of  the  Cyretienses  by  T.  Quinctius  Flamininus, 
when  he  commanded  the  Roman  armies  in  Greece. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  304.) 

CYRI  CAMPUS  (t^  Kwpou  ireSiov'),  a plain  in 
Phrygia,  the  position  of  which  is  not  well  described 
by  Strabo  (p.  629).  Leake  places  it  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Hermus,  north  of  the  Catacecaumene. 
See  also  Hamilton  (^London  Geog.  Joum.  vol.  viii, 
p.  143).  The  place  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

Cl  RI  CASTRA  (t5  Kvpov  CTparoTrehov'). 
Strabo  (p.  539)  seems  to  mean  that  !Mazaca  [Cae- 
sareia]  is  6 days’  journey  from  the  Cilician  Pylae 
and  the  Camp  of  Cyrus,  as  the  passage  stands  in 
Casaubon’s  text.  Xenophon  (^Anab.  i.  2.  § 20)  says 
that  Cyrus  halted  at  Dana  for  three  days  before  he 
crossed  from  Cappadocia  into  Cilicia.  Arrian  {Anab. 
ii.4.  § 3)  says  that  Alexander,  advancing  towards  the 
Cilician  Pylae  from  the  north,  “came  to  the  en- 
campment of  the  Cyrus  who  was  wdth  Xenophon ; ” 
and  he  seems  to  mean  Dana.  Curtius  (iii.  4)  says 
that,  on  his  road  to  Cilicia,  Alexander  came  to  the 
country  which  is  called  Castra  Cyri ; and  he  adds 
that  Cyrus  had  encamped  there  when  he  was  march- 
ing against  Croesus,  which  is  a singular  blunder. 
He  further  says,  that  the  Castra  w'ere  50  stadia  from 
the  Cilician  Pylae;  but  that  is  not  true,  if  Dana  is 
Tyana.  As  Xenophon  mentions  no  halting- place 
between  Dana  and  the  Pylae,  Arrian,  who  has  no 
authority  except  Xenophon’s  text,  calls  Dana  the 
Camp  of  Cyrus.  Xenophon  does  not  state  the  dis- 
tance between  Dana  and  the  Pylae.  The  passage  in 
Strabo  is  evidently  corrupt.  [G.L.] 

CYRNUS  (Kopros),  a towm  in  Euboea,  in  the 
territory  of  Carystus.  (Herod,  ix.  105.) 

CYRO'POLIS  (KvpoTToXis,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  §2.  viii.  21. 
§8 ; Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a town  in  Media  Atropateno, 
between  the  rivers  Cyrus  and  Amardus.  Sahnasius 
{in  Solin.  p.  840)  has  denied  the  separate  existence 
of  this  town,  and  contends  that  it  is  the  same  as 
Cyreschata  on  the  Jaxartes,  asserting  that  the  autho- 
rity of  Ammianus  is  of  no  weight,  as  he  generally 
follows  Ptolemy.  There  seems,  however,  no  great 
force  in  this  argument,  and,  if  there  were  any  dis- 
trict in  which  we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  a 
city  called  after  Cyrus,  it  would  surely  be  that  with 
which  he  was  immediately  connected  during  his 
whole  life.  [V.] 

CYRRHE'STICA  (Kypp-pcrriKT),  Ptol.  v.  15  ; 
Polyb.  V.  10  ; Dion.  Cass.  xlix.  20  : the  readings 
Kvp^KTTiKi]  and  KvpuTTiKr}  are  eiTors  of  the  tran- 
scribers ; Cic.  ad  Ait.  v.  18  ; Plin.  v.  23  ; Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  57  : Eth.  Kvpprjarai),  a district  of  Sy- 
ria which  appears  to  have  owed  its  name  to  the 
Macedonian  occupation  of  the  country.  It  lay 
betw’een  the  plain  of  Antioch,  and  was  bounded  on 
the  E.  by  the  Euphrates,  and  on  the  \Y.  by  Amanus 
and  Commagene  ; to  the  S.  it  extended  as  far  as 
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tlie  desert.  This  fertile,  well-wntered,  and  thickly 
peopled  district  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  751)  occupied  the 
right  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  where  the  river  in- 
clines rather  eastward  of  S.  It  was  the  scene  of 
the  campaign  in  which  Ventidius  defeated  the  Par- 
thian Pacores  and  avenged  the  manes  of  Crassus 
and  the  Roman  army  which  had  fallen  at  Carrhae. 
Constantine  united  it  with  Commagene  under  the 
name  of  Euphratensis.  The  chief  towns  of 
Cyrrhestica  were  Hierapolis,  Zeugma,  Euro- 
pus, Birtha,  Beroea,  Batnae,  and  Cyrrhus. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol,  x.  p.  928.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYRRHUS.  1.  (Kv^pos,  Thuc.  ii.  100;  Kvpios. 
Ptol,  iii.  13.  § 39),  a town  in  Macedonia.  Sitalces 
penetrated  into  Macedonia  to  the  left  of  Cyrrhus 
and  Pella.  (Thuc.  1.  c.)  Hence  it  would  seem  that 
Cyrrhus  was  at  no  great  distance  from  the  latter 
city.  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as  the  Scurio  of 
the  Jerasalem  Itinerary,  and  the  present  Vistritza. 
(Tafel,  Via  Egnat.  Part.  Occid.  p.  51.)  In  Leake’s 
map  a Paleokastro.,  a little  to  the  right  of  the  road 
between  Pella  and  Edessa,  occupies  the  site  of 
Cyrrhus.  (Comp.  Leake,  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  269.) 

2.  A town  of  Syria  situated  on  the  slopes  of 
the  Taurus,  80  M.  P.  to  the  NE.  of  Antioch  {Pent. 
Tab.),  and  44  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of  Beroea  {Anton. 
Itin.).  Though  of  no  great  importance,  except  as 
connected  with  the  worship  of  the  deity  whom 
Strabo  (xvi,  p.  751)  calls  Athena  Cyrrhestica,  it 
was  the  quarters  of  the  tenth  legion  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
57).  Procopius  (de  Aed.  ii.  11),  who  with  the 
ecclesiastical  and  Byzantine  writers  writes  the  name 
Kupos  (an  error  which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  of  its 
having  been  founded  by  Cyrus  for  the  Jews  on 
their  return  from  the  Captivity),  mentions  that  it 
was  rebuilt  by  Justinian.  The  ruins  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Corns,  which  correspond  very  nearly  with 
the  distance  given  in  the  Itinerary,  represent  the 
ancient  Cyrrhus.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat., 
vol.  i.  p.  422  ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  928, 
1035,1049,1052).  [E.  B.  J.] 

CYRTA.  [Arauris.] 

CYRTII  (KvpTLoi,  Strab,  xi.  p.  523),  a robber 
ti’ibe  of  Media  Atropatene,  who  lived  along  the  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  adjoining  the  Mardi.  Strabo 
(xv.  p,  727)  mentions  another  tribe  of  similar  habits 
in  the  southern  part  of  Persis.  [Y.] 

CYRTO'NES  (Kipreaves  i Eih.  KvpTcvuios),  an- 
ciently called  Cyrtone  (Koprcavri'),  a city  of  Boeo- 
tia,  east  of  the  lake  Copais,  and  20  stadia  from 
Hyettus,  situated  upon  a lofty  mountain,  after  cross- 
ing which  the  traveller  arrived  at  Corsia.  Cyrtones 
contained  a grove  and  temple  of  Apollo,  in  which 
were  statues  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  and  a fountain 
of  eold  water,  at  the  source  of  which  was  a chapel 
of  the  nymphs.  Forchhammer  places  Cyrtones  on 
the  hill  of  the  church  of  St.  Athanasius  between  the 
villages  of.  Paula  and  Luki,  and  the  Metokhi  of 
Dtndra.  Here  is  celebrated  every  spring  a great 
festival,  which  Forchhammer  regards  as  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  festival  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  § 4;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Forchhammer, 
Hellenilca,  p.  197.) 

CYRUS  (Kypos).  1.  A large  river,  which  flowed 
into  the  Caspian  in  a course  nearly  SE.  There  is 
some  ditference  among  ancient  writers  whence  it 
rose,  and  what  was  its  actual  course.  Thus  Mela 
(iii.  5)  and  Pliny  (vi.  10)  state  that  it  rises  in  the 
Montes  Coraxici,  and  flowed rto  the  Caspian  through 
Albania,  Iberia,  and  Hyrcania.  Plutarch  {Pomp. 
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34)  places  its  source  in  the  mountains  of  Iberia. 
Strabo  (xi.  pp.  491,  500)  seertis  to  consider  it  as 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  of  Albania ; and  Dion  Cas- 
sius (xxxvi.  36)  and  Ptolemy  (v,  12)  as  dividing 
Armenia  and  Albania.  In  other  places  Ptolemy 
and  Strabo  speak  as  though  they  considered  it  the 
boundary  between  Armenia  and  Iberia  (Ptol.  v.  12; 
Strab.  i.  p.  61,  xi.  p.  491).  Modern  maps  demon- 
strate that  Pliny  and  Mela  were  the  more  correct  in 
attributing  its  source  to  the  Coraxici  Montes,  or 
main  chain  of  the  Caucasus,  as  its  course  is  almost 
wholly  SE,  from  those  mountains  to  the  sea.  It 
has  preserved  its  ancient  name  little,  if  at  all,  changed 
into  Kur.  In  its  course  it  received  several  other 
streams  and  two  rivers ; the  one  called  the  Cambyses 
( Yori  or  Gori),  and  the  other  the  Araxes  {Eraskh 
or  AraP),  a river  hardly  inferior  to  itself  in 
size.  [Cambyses;  Araxes.]  It  fell  into  the 
Caspian  by  many  mouths,  the  traditional  number 
being  said  to  be  twelve ; some  of  them,  as  indeed 
Strabo  remarks,  being  much  blocked  up  by  sand  and 
mud.  (Ptol.  V.  13;  Appian,  Mithr.  c.  103  ; Strab. 
xi.  pp.  491  and  501  ; Agathem.  ii.  10,  14.)  It 
may  be  observed  that  Mela  (iii.  5)  gives  to  the  Cyrus 
and  Cambyses  separate  outlets  into  the  Caspian,  and 
that  both  Ptolemy  and  Strabo  imagined  that  the 
Araxes  flowed  independently  into  the  sea.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  fonnerly  the  Araxes  may  have 
had  a separate  mouth.  At  present,  however,  it  flows 
into  the  Kur,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  sea,  as 
Pliny  and  Plutarch  believed.  The  name  Cyrus  is 
no  doubt  of  Persian  origin. 

2.  A river  of  Media  Atropatene,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  § 1)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6), 
who  determine  its  situation  by  placing  it  be- 
tw'een  the  mouth  of  the  Araxes  {Ards  or  Kur) 
and  the  Amardus  {Sefid  liiid).  Modern  maps  in- 
dicate several  small  rivers  which  flow  into  tlie  Cas- 
pian, agreeably  wdth  this  determination;  yet  we 
think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  these  ancient  geo- 
graphers were  not  in  error,  and  attributed  to  the 
small  stream  what  w^as  true  of  the  Cyrus  of  Armenia. 
(See  below.)  The  passage  in  Mela  (iii..  5),  which 
has  been  claimed  for  the  Median  river,  belongs,  in 
our  opinion,  to  the  Armenian. 

3.  A river  of  Persia,  described  by  Strabo  (xv,  p. 
729)  as  flowing  through  that  part  of  the  province 
which  was  called  K01A17  Tlepais  near  Pasargadae,  It 
w'as  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Araxes  {Bendamir), 
which  flowed  into  the  Salt  Lake,  now  called  Bakh  ■ 
tegan.  Strabo  (xv.  p,  729)  states,  if  the  present 
text  be  right  (and  that  it  is  so  is  rendered  probable 
by  the  consent  of  all  the  MSS.),  that  Cyrus  derived 
his  name  from  this  river,  his  earlier  appellation 
having  been  Agradates.  Casaubon,  in  his  edition, 
changed  one  word  in  the  text,  and  deduced  the  con- 
trary and  perhaps  more  probable  meaning,  that  the 
river  was  called  after  the  king,  and  not  the  king  after 
the  river.  The  Arabian  geographers,  Ibn  Haukal 
(p.  98)  and  A1  Edrisi  (p.  124),  recognise  the  name 
Kur  or  Kur-db  as  that  of  a river  wdiich  falls  into 
Lake  Bakhtegan.  If  the  modern  maps  are  correct, 
it  would  seem  certain  that  the  larger  river  Araxes  is 
that  now  called  the  Bendamir  Kum-Firuz  or  Kur- 
db,  while  the  smaller  one,  which  was  the  proper 
Cyrus,  is  called  the  Pulwan.  (De  Bode,  Luristan, 
vol.  i.  p.  75;  Fergusson,  Nineveh  Restored,  p.  90.) 
It  has  been  supposed  by  some  geographers  that  the 
Kopios  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 4)  is  the  same  river; 
but  it  is  much  more  likely  that  Ptolemy  was  correct 

1 in  placing  it  in  Carmania. 
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CYSA  (Kvaa,  Arrian,  Indie,  a.  26),  a small  vil- 
lage on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  at  ■which  the  fleet  of 
Nearchus  arrived.  Its  position  is  uncertain.  [V.] 

CYSSUS.  [Casystes.] 

CYTAE,  CY'TAEA.  [Cutatesium.] 

CYTHE'RA  (rh  KvO-qpa,  also  i)  Kvd-qpa  at  a 
later  time : Eth.  KvOrjpios : Cerigo),  an  island  lying 
off  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  Laconia.  Its 
northern  promontory,  Platanistus,  was  distant  40 
stadia  from  Gnugnathos,  from  whence  persons 
usually  crossed  over  to  the  island.  (Pans.  iii.  23. 
§ 1 ; Strab.  viii.  p,  363.)  Pliny  says  that  it  was 
5 miles  from  Malea;  but  he  ought  to  have  said 
Gnugnathos,  since  the  island  is  much  further  from 
Jlalea  than  this  distance.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.) 
Cythera  is  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  20 
miles  in  length  from  N.  to  S.,  and  about  10  miles 
in  breadth  in  its  widest  part.  Its  area  is  about  112 
square  miles.  It  is  very  rocky  and  contains  only  a 
few  valleys ; and  being  the  most  southerly  continua- 
tion of  the  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus,  it  forms, 
together  with  Crete,  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
^Mediterranean  sea.  After  passing  this  island,  the 
ancient  Phoenician  and  Grecian  mariners  entered 
upon  an  unknown  sea,  not  so  rich  in  islands  and 
harbours,  with  different  currents  and  winds.  If  we 
could  obtain  an  account  of  the  early  Phoenician 
voyagers,  there  is  no  doubt,  as  Curtius  remarks, 
that  we  should  find  that  the  stormy  Cape  Malea 
and  the  island  of  Cythera  long  formed  the  extreme 
point  of  their  voyages,  beyond  which  they  did  not 
venture  into  the  unknown  western  seas.  The  Phoe- 
nicians had  an  ancient  settlement  in  the  island, 
■which  was  the  head-quarters  of  their  purple  fishery 
off  the  Laconian  coast.  Hence  the  island  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name  from  Cytherus,  the  son  of 
Phoenix,  and  also  to  have  been  called  Porphyrusa 
or  Porphyris.  (Aristot.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  KvOr^pa ; 
Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  498,  ad  II.  p,  304,  36; 
Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19.)  It  ■was  from  Cythera  that  the 
worship  of  the  Syrian  goddess  Aphrodite  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece;  and  consequently  in  the  Grecian 
legends  this  island  is  said  to  have  been  the  spot 
which  received  the  goddess  after  her  birth  from  the 
foam  of  the  sea.  Hence,  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
j)oets  Cythera  is  constantly  represented  as  one  of  the 
favourite  residences  of  Aphrodite,  and  Cytheraea  is 
one  of  the  most  frequent  epithets  applied  to  her. 
(Hesiod.  Theogn.  195;  Herod,  i.  105;  Yirg.  Aen. 
i.  680,  et  alibi.) 

Gn  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesns  by  the  Dorians, 
Cythera,  together  with  the  whole  eastern  coast  of 
Laconia,  was  dependent  upon  Argos  (Herod,  i,  82). 
It  afterwards  became  subject  to  the  Spartans,  who 
attached  great  importance  to  the  island,  since  it 
aSbrded  a landing-place  for  their  merchant-vessels 
from  Egypt  and  Africa,  and  the  possession  of  it 
protected  the  coasts  of  Laconia  from  the  attacks  of 
privateers.  Accordingly,  they  sent  over  annually  to 
Cythera  a magistrate  called  Cytherodices,  with  a 
garrison  of  Spartans.  (Thuc.  iv.  53.)  The  Lace- 
daemonian Chilon,  who  is  reckoned  among  the  Seven 
Sages,  considered  the  proximity  of  Cythera  so  dan- 
gerous to  Sparta,  that  he  wished  it  sunk  in  the  sea; 
and  Demaratus,  king  of  Sparta,  advised  Xerxes  to 
seize  this  island,  and  from  it  to  prosecute  the  war 
against  Laconia.  (Herod,  viii.  235.)  The  fears  of 
Chilon  were  realized  in  the  Peloponnesian  ■war, 
when  Kicias  conquered  the  island,  b.  c.  424,  and 
from  thence  made  frequent  descents  upon  the  Laco- 
nian coast.  (Thuc.  iv.  54.) 
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Thucydides,  in  his  account  of  the  conquest  of 
Cythera  by  Nicias,  mentions  three  places ; Scandeia^ 
and  two  towns  called  Cythera,  one  on  the  coast  and 
the  other  inland.  Nicias  sailed  against  the  island 
■nnth  60  triremes.  Ten  of  them  took  Scandeia  upon 
the  coast  (p  eTrl  ^aXdaarj  S/edt'Seia  kuAov- 

p4rri');  the  remainder  proceeded  to  the  side  opposite 
Cape  Malea,  where,  after  landing,  the  troops  first 
captured  the  maritime  city  of  the  Cytherians  (^  irrl 
baXdcray  ttoXis  rwv  KvSrip'wv'),  and  afterwards  the 
upper  city  (^  dva  ttoAls).  According  to  this  account, 
we  should  be  led  to  place  Scandeia  upon  the  coast  of 
the  Sicilian  sea,  where  Kapsdli,  the  modem  town  of 
Cerigo,  now  stands;  and  the  maritime  city,  at  Avle- 
7nona,  on  the  eastern  coast  opposite  Cape  Malea. 
This  is,  however,  directly  opposed  to  the  statement  of 
Pausanias  {1.  c.),  who  connects  Scandeia  and  Cythera 
as  the  maritime  and  inland  cities  respectively,  sepa- 
rated from  one  another  by  a distance  of  only  10  stadia. 
Gf  this  contradiction  there  is  no  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. It  seems,  however,  pretty  certain  that  the 
sheltered  creek  of  Avlemona  was  the  principal  har- 
bour of  the  island,  and  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
one  called  Phoenicus  {^omKovs)  by  Xenophon  {Hell. 
iv.  8.  § 7),  a name  obviously  deri'^ed  from  the  Phoe- 
nician colony.  About  three  miles  above  the  port  of 
Avlemona  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  towm,  called 
PaledpoU,  -nLich  is  evidently  the  site  of  the  upper 
city  mentioned  by  Thucydides.  Here  stood  the 
ancient  temple  of  Aphrodite,  which  ■R’as  seen  by 
Pausanias. 

In  B.  c.  393,  Cythera  came  again  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenians,  being  taken  by  Conon  in  the 
year  after  the  battle  of  Cnidus.  (Xen.  1.  c.)  It  was 
given  by  Augustus  to  Eurycles  to  hold  as  his  private 
property.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363.)  Its  chief  productions 
in  antiquity  were  ■vsdne  and  honey.  (Heraclid.  Pont. 
s.  V.  KvOripiur.')  The  island  appears  to  have  been 
always  subject  to  foreign  powers,  and  consequently 
there  are  no  coins  of  it  extant.  It  is  now  one  of  the 
seven  Ionian  islands  under  the  protection  of  Great 
Britain.  Its  modem  name  Tzerigo,  in  Italian  Cerigo, 
is  remarked  by  Leake  as  almost  the  only  instance  of 
a Slavonic  name  in  the  Greek  islands.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  69,  seq.;  Curtius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  298,  seq.) 

CYTHE'RIUS  {Kvdrjpios,  Strab.  viii.  p.  356; 
Kv9r]pos,  Paus.  vi.  22.  § 6),  a small  river  in  Pisatis 
in  Elis,  flowing  by  Heracleia,  and  falling  into  the 
Alpheius  on  its  right  bank:  identified  by  Leake, 
with  the  river  of  Streji;  by  Boblaye,  with  the  river  of 
Landsdi.  (Leake,  A/orea,  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,  p.  129.) 

CYTHE'RUM.  [Cytorus.] 

CYTHE'RUS.  [Attica,  p.  332,  b.] 

CYTHNUS  (Kvdvos:  Eth.  KvOrios:  Thermia'), 
an  island  in  the  Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Cyclades, 
lying  between  Ceos  and  Seriphos.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485; 
Dicaearch.  p.  462,  ed.  Fuhr.;  Scylax,  p.  22,  ed. 
Hudson;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Mela,  ii.  7;  Ptol.  iii. 
15.  § 28.)  It  was  colonised  by  the  Dryopes,  whence 
it  was  also  called  Dryopis.  (Herod,  viii.  46;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.')  Its  name  rarely  occurs  in  antiquity.  The 
Cythnians  sent  a trireme  and  a penteconter  to  the 
battle  of  Salamis.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  After  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian "war  they  became  the  subject  allies  of 
Athens,  together  with  the  other  islanders  in  the 
Aegaean ; but  they  never  acquired  power  or  ■wealth. 
(Comp.  Dem.  Ilept  p.  176.)  The  only 

native  of  the  island  mertf  ioned  by  tlie  ancient  'widters, 
was  Cydias  the  painter;  and  its  chief  celebrity  in 
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antiquity  was  owing  to  its  excellent  cheeses.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  525 ; Athen.  xii. 
p.  516;  Plin.  xiii.  24.  s.  27.)  Its  political  consti- 
tution, however,  had  not  escaped  the  attention  of 
Aristotle.  (Harpocrat.  s.  v.  KvOuioi.')  In  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans  in  b.c.  200,  Cythnus 
was  occupied  by  a Macedonian  garrison.  Attains 
and  the  Rhodians  laid  siege  to  the  city;  but  being 
unable  to  take  it  immediately,  they  quitted  the  island 
at  the  end  of  a few  days,  as  the  capture  of  the  place 
was  hardly  worth  the  trouble.  (Liv.  xxxi.  15,  45.) 
After  the  death  of  Nero,  Cythnus  is  mentioned  as 
the  place  where  a false  Nero  made  his  appearance, 
and  gathered  around  him  many  adherents.  (Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  8,  9.) 

Cythnus  contained  a town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  about  the  middle  of  the  western  coast  of 
the  island,  upon  the  summit  and  sides  of  a hill  at 
least  600  feet  in  height.  Its  harbour  was  formed 
by  a small  rock  lying  in  front  of  the  town.  The 
ruins  of  the  ancient  town  are  now  called  Hehraeo- 
Jcastron.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  may  still  be 
traced,  though  the  greater  part  of  them  has  disap- 
peared. Within  this  circuit  Ross  noticed  two  large 
rectangular  substructions,  divided  by  a passage  a 
few  feet  in  width ; they  were  probably  the  foundations 
of  two  temples  or  other  public  buildings.  From  the 
above-mentioned  passage  a flight  of  steps  appears  to 
have  been  cut  out  of  the  rock,  leading  down  to  the 
sea.  Near  these  steps  on  the  descent  to  the  sea  are 
three  chambers  cut  out  of  the  rock,  standing  along- 
side of  one  another;  they  were  probably  a sanctuary, 
as  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  they  were  se- 
pulchres. 

The  modem  name  of  the  island,  Thermia,  is  de- 
rived froni  some  hot  springs  on  its  north-eastern 
side,  which  are  now  much  frequented  from  various 
parts  of  Greece,  for  the  cure  of  diseases.  They  are 
not  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but  appear  to 
have  been  used  in  antiquity,  as  some  ancient  re- 
mains are  found  near  them.  (Toumefort,  Voyage, 
vol.  i.  p.  251,  transl. ; Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech. 
Inseln,\o\.  i.  p.  105;  Fiedler,  Reise  dwrch  Griech- 
enland,  vol.  ii.  p.  95.) 


COIN  OF  CYTHNUS. 

CYTI'NIUM  (KvtIviov’,  KvTeiulov,  PtoL),  one 
of  the  four  towns  of  Doris,  more  frequently  men- 
tioned in  history  than  the  other  towns  of  the  Tetra- 
polis.  This  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  its 
situation,  which  rendered  it  a place  of  great  military 
importance.  Its  site  corresponds  to  Gravid,  which 
“ stands  exactly  at  the  northern  entrance  of  the  pass 
leading  from  the  valley  of  Doris  to  the  plain  of 
Amphissa,  in  the  middle  of  the  isthmus  included 
between  the  Maliac  and  Crissaean  gulfs.  The 
defile  is  formed  by  the  ravines  of  two  torrents 
flowing  in  opposite  directions;  namely,  that  of 
Graw'd,  which  joins  the  Apostolid,  near  the  union  of 
the  latter  with  the  Cephissus,  and  that  of  another 
stream  which  crosses  the  plain  of  Amphissa  into  the 
Crissaean  bay.”  The  position  of  the  town,  thus 
commanding  this  defile,  illustrates  the  intended 
expedition  of  Demosthenes  from  Naupactus  in  b.  c. 
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426.  This  commander  proposed,  if  he  had  been 
successful  over  the  Aetolians,  to  have  marched 
through  the  Locri  Ozolae,  leaving  Parnassus  on  the 
right,  to  Cytinium  in  Doris,  and  from  thence  to 
have  descended  into  Phocis,  whose  inhabitants  were 
to  have  joined  him  in  invading  Boeotia.  (Time.  iii. 
95.)  When  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan,  shortly  after 
the  failure  of  the  expedition  of  Demosthenes,  was 
about  to  march  from  Delphi  against  Naupactus,  he 
deposited  at  Cytinium  the  hostages  he  had  received 
from  the  Locrians.  (Thuc.  iii.  101,  102.)  In  b.  c. 
338,  Cytinium  was  seized  by  Philip,  from  whence 
he  marched  upon  Amphissa  (Philochor.  ap.  Dionys. 
p.  742).  (Comp.  Scylax,  p.  24;  Strab.  ix.  p.  427, 
X.  p.  476;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Kurii/a; 
Ptol.  iii.  15.  § 15;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  92,  seq.) 

CYTO'NIUM.  [Certonium.] 

CYTO'RUS  and  CYTO'RUM  (Kircepos:  Etli. 
KvTO}pievs,fem.  KvTccpids:  there  is  also  Kyrapirris, 
Steph.  s.  V.).  It  appears  that  the  name  was  also 
Cydorus.  (Steph.  s.v.  ed.  Meinecke,  note.)  Its 
mythical  founder  was  Cy torus,  the  son  of  Phrixus, 
according  to  Ephorus.  (Strab.  p.  544.)  Strabo 
and  Ptolemy  name  the  place  Cytorum;  and  Scylax, 
Cytoris.  It  was  between  Amastris  and  Cape  Ca- 
rambis ; and  according  to  Strabo  once  a trading  place 
of  the  Sinopeis.  The  name  Cytorus  occurs  in  the 
Iliad  (ii.  853)  together  with  Sesamus.  [Ajmastris.] 
There  are  said  to  be  remains  of  Cytorus  at  a place 
called  Kidras  or  Kidros,  which  is  the  ancient  name. 
The  mountains  at  the  back  of  Cytorus  were  covered 
with  box  trees. 

“ Et  juvat  undantem  buxo  spectare  Cytorum.” 

(Virg.  Geog.  ii.  437.)  Apollonius  (^Arg.  ii.  944) 
whom  Virgil  may  have  imitated,  calls  it  “ wooded 
Cytorus.”  The  box  forests  extended  from  Amastris 
to  Cytorus.  Pliny  (vi.  2)  mentions  “ Mons  Cy- 
torus,” which  he  places  63  M.  P.  east  of  Tium, 
and  Tium  is  near  the  mouth  of  the  Billaeus. 

Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  307)  has  pointed  out  a 
singular  blunder  in  the  Table.  The  places  that  are 
marked  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and  Sinope 
are  — Cromen,  Cythero,e  Egilan,  Carambas,  Stefano, 
Syrtas,  which  “ are  evidently  intended  for  Cromna, 
Cytorum,  Aegiali,  Carambis,  Stefane,  Syrias  ; the 
sum  of  the  distances  149  M.P.  is  tolerably  correct.” 
He  supposes  that  the  author  was  misled  by  the 
similarity  of  the  name  of  Amastris,  written  Mastnim 
in  the  Table,  with  that  of  Amasia;  but  this  sup- 
position does  not  seem  to  explain  the  origin  of  the 
blunder  satisfactorily.  The  places  that  the  Table 
gives  between  Mastrum  (Amastris)  and  Sinope,  are 
unknown.  Forbiger  {Geog.  vol.  in  p.  436)  takes 
all  these  names  on  the  Table  between  Amasia  and 
Sinope  to  be  genuine  names;  and  so  he  has  Cromen, 
Cytherum,  he.,  as  places  on  the  road  from  Amasia 
to  Sinope : but  this  is  certainly  not  so.  There  is  a 
place  on  the  Table,  named  Thomia,  between  Stefane 
and  Syrtas,  which  Leake  does  not  mention.  But 
whatever  difiiculty  there  may  be  about  this  one 
name,  the  blunder  in  the  Table  is  manifest.  [G.  L.] 

CY'ZICUS  (■^  Kv^ikos  : Eth.  Kv^iktji'os')  and 
CYZICUM  (Plin.  v.  32;  Mela,  i.  19),  a city  on  the 
Propontis  in  Mysia,  on  the  neck  of  a peninsula  as 
Mela  says.  The  peninsula,  which  projects  into  the 
Propontis  or  sea  of  Marmora  on  the  south  coast,  is 
joined  to  the  mainland  by  a .sandy  isthmus.  Crossing 
this  isthmus  from  the  mainland,  a traveller  finds  on 
his  left  the  miserable  town  of  Erdek,  the  ancient 
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Artace.  [Artace.]  The  site  of  Cyzicus  is  near 
the  isthmus  on  the  east  side,  in  40°  22  30"  N.  lat. 
(Hamilton,  Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  103.)  The 
Turks  call  the  ruins  of  Cyzicus  Bal  Kiz,  the  second 
part  of  which  seems  to  be  a part  of  the  ancient 
name;  and  Bal  is  probably  a Turkish  corruption  of 
the  Greek  IlaAaia.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  271.) 
There  is  a place  called  Aidinjik  near  the  isthmus, 
on  the  mainland  side,  where  there  are  many  marble 
fragments  which  have  been  brought  from  the  neigh- 
bouring site  of  Cyzicus. 

Strabo  (p.  57ii)  says  that  Cyzicus  is  an  island  in 
the  Propontis,  which  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by 
two  bridges,  and  very  fertile : it  is  about  500  stadia 
in  circuit,  and  contains  a city  of  the  same  name  close 
to  the  bridges,  and  two  closed  harbours,  and  ship- 
houses  (v^McroiKoi)  above  200:  one  part  of  the  city 
is  on  level  ground,  and  the  other  is  close  to  a hill, 
w'hich  they  call  Bear  Hill  (^ApKTwv  epos') : there  is 
another  hill  that  lies  above  the  city,  a single  height 
called  Dindymon,  which  contains  a temple  of  Dindy- 
mene  the  mother  of  the  gods,  which  was  founded  by 
the  Argonauts.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  Kv^lkos)  says  that 
the  toum  was  also  called ‘'ApfCTcui/  urjeros.  The  junc- 
tion of  the  island  with  the  main  is  attributed  to 
Alexander  by  Pliny  (v.  32),  who  does  not  say  how 
the  junction  was  made.  Apollonius  Ehodius,  who 
wrote  after  Alexander’s  time,  still  calls  it  an  island 
(Arffon.  i.  936),  but  he  also  speaks  of  an  isthmus. 
He  names  one  of  the  ports  Chytus;  the  other  was 
named  Panormus,  as  the  Scholiast  tells  us.  It  is 
said  that  there  are  no  signs  of  the  bridges.  The 
isthmus  is  above  a mile  long,  and  less  than  half  a 
mile  broad.  It  seems  probable  that  moles  were 
pushed  out  some  distance,  and  then  the  opposite 
shores  were  connected  by  bridges.  The  whole  passage 
is  now  a sandy  flat.  Hamilton  (^Researches,  &c. 
vol.  ii.  p.  98)  says,  “ we  crossed  the  sandy  isthmus 
which  connects  Cyzicus  with  the  mainland ; near  the 
south  end,  many  large  blocks  of  stone,  dug  up  in 
clearing  a neighbouring  vineyard,  had  been  collected 
into  a heap.”  “ The  east  side  of  the  isthmus  is  now 
an  extensive  marsh,  covered  with  reeds,  and  probably 
marks  the  site  of  the  principal  port  of  Cyzicus,  sepa- 
rated from  the  sea-shore  by  a low  ridge  of  sand  hills 
thrown  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  winds  and 
waves.  Near  the  northern  extremity,  a long  ditch 
runs  from  E.  to  W.  full  of  -water,  with  a wall  of 
great  strength,  fortified  by  towers  along  its  northern 
bank ; its  opening  towards  the  sea  is  choked  up  by 
drifted  sand,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  entrance  through 
which  the  galleys  of  Cyzicus  were  admitted  to  her 
capacious  port.”  (Hamilton.) 

The  ruins  of  Cyzicus  are  among  cherry  orchards 
and  vineyards.  There  is  a heap  of  ruins  covered 
with  brash  wood,  where  there  are  many  subterraneous 
passages,  some  of  which  may  be  explored  to  the 
length  of  more  than  a hundred  feet.  These  passages 
are  connected  with  each  other,  and  appear  to  be  the 
substructions  of  some  large  buildings.  Cyzicus  in 
Strabo’s  time  had  many  large  public  buildings 
(Strab.  p.  575),  and  it  maintained  three  architects  to 
look  after  them  and  the  machinery  (opyaua).  It 
possessed  three  store-houses,  one  for  arms,  one  for 
the  machinery  or  engines,  and  one  for  corn.  “ Tlie 
masonry  of  these  substructions  is  chiefly  Hellenic, 
but  in  some  places  the  walls  are  only  cased  with 
blocks  of  stone : in  the  roof  of  one  of  the  vaults  is  a 
small  square  opening,  regularly  formed  with  a key- 
stone, all  belonging  to  the  original  construction.” 
(Hamilton.)  If  these  substructions  are  not  those  of 
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the  public  granary,  they  may  belong,  as  Hamilton 
suggests,  to  the  great  temple  described  by  Aristides 
in  his  oration  on  Cyzicus  (vol.  i.  p.  237,  ed.  Jebb), 
but  the  extravagant  bombast  of  this  wordy  rheto- 
rician diminishes  our  confidence  in  what  he  says. 
The  Agora,  he  says,  contained  a most  magnificent 
temple,  and  he  speaks  of  the  parts  below  ground 
being  worthy  of  admiration.  Xiphilinus  (Dion  Cass, 
vol.  ii.  p.  1173,  ed.  Eeimarus)  says  that  the  great 
temple  of  Cyzicus  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake 
in  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius ; but  this  must  be  a 
mistake,  and  he  means  to  speak  of  the  great  earth- 
quake that  destroyed  Smyrna  and  other  cities  in  the 
time  of  Marcus,  the  successor  of  Pius.  Aristides 
wrote  a letter  on  the  calamity  of  the  city  of  Smyrna, 
addressed  to  Aurelius  and  Commodus.  This  temple 
is  described  by  Xiphilinus  as  of  extraordinary  di- 
mensions : the  columns  were  fifty  cubits  high,  and  of 
one  stone.  The  Cyziceni  used  the  white  marble  of 
Proconnesus  for  building.  (Strab.  p.  588.)  “ About 
a mile  NE.  by  N.  from  these  substructions  are  the 
remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  built  in  a wooded  valley 
to  the  north  of  the  plain,  where  are  the  principal 
ruins  of  the  city.  Many  of  the  pilasters  and  massive 
buttresses  have  yielded  to  the  influence  of  time,  but 
seven  or  eight  are  still  standing  on  the  west  side  of 
the  valley,  by  which  the  circular  form  of  the  building 
may  be  distinctly  traced.”  (Hamilton.)  A small 
stream  flows  through  the  middle  of  tlie  arena;  -wdiich 
circumstance,  and  the  character  of  the  masoni’y  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  building,  led  Hamilton  to  sup- 
pose that  the  place  was  also  used  as  a Naumachia. 
On  a wooded  hill  to  the  east  of  the  city,  situated 
above  the  ruins,  and  near  the  apex  of  the  city  walls, 
there  are  “ only  blocks  of  marble  and  broken  columns 
built  into  the  walls  of  the  cottages.”  The  site  of 
the  theatre,  which  faces  the  SW.,  is  almost  over- 
grown with  luxuriant  vegetation.  It  is  very  large, 
and  appears  to  be  of  Greek  construction,  but  it  is  in 
a very  ruined  state.  Some  parts  of  the  substrac- 
tions  can  be  traced,  but  there  is  not  a block  of 
marble  to  be  seen,  nor  a single  seat  remaining  in  its 
place.  There  are  vestiges  of  the  city  walls  in  various 
parts,  but  it  does  not  appear  easy  to  trace  their  whole 
extent.  Hamilton  in  one  place  speaks  of  “ heaps  of 
ruins,  long  walls,  and  indistinct  foundations,  but  so 
overgrown  -with  vegetation  that  it  was  impossible  to 
make  them  out.”  He  only  found  one  inscription,  a 
Greek  one,  of  the  Eoman  period.  “ On  the  whole,” 
says  Hamilton,  “ I must  say  that  the  loose  and 
rubbly  character  of  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus  little 
accords  with  the  celebrity  of  its  architects;  and  al- 
though some  appear  to  have  been  cased  w-ith  marble, 
none  of  them  give  an  idea  of  the  solid  grandeur  of 
the  genuine  Greek  style.”  It  seems  likely  that  the 
larger  blocks  of  marble  have  been  carried  aw-ay, 
though  there  is  no  large  modern  town  near  Cyzicus; 
but  the  materials  of  many  ancient  towms  near  the  sea 
have  doubtless  been  carried  off  to  remote  places. 
There  are  quarries  of  fine  marble  on  the  hills  about 
Cyzicus,  and  near  Aidinjik  on  the  mainland;  but 
granite  was  much  used  in  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus, 
and  it  is  of  a kind  which  is  rapidly  decomposed.  The 
consequence  is,  that  a rich  vegetation  has  grown  up, 
which  itself  destroys  buildings  and  buries  them. 
The  sea-  sand  also  that  has  been  blown  up  on  both 
sides  of  the  isthmus  may  have  covered  the  basements 
at  least  of  many  buildings.  It  seems  likely,  then, 
that  excavations  would  bring  to  light  many  remains 
of  a rich  city,  of  which  Strabo  says,  that  in  his  time 
“ it  rivals  the  first  cities  of  Asia  in  magnitude, 
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beauty,  and  its  excellent  institutions,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  it  appears  to  be  embellished  in  like 
fashion  with  the  city  of  the  Ehodii,  the  Massaliotae, 
and  the  Carthaginians  of  old”  (p.  575). 

The  origin  of  this  town  seems  unknown.  A 
people  called  Doliones  or  Dolieis  (Steph.  s.  v.  Ao- 
Xioves)  once  lived  about  Cyzicus,  but  Strabo  says 
that  it  was  difBcult  to  fix  their  limits.  Conon 
{Narrat.  41,  apud  Phot.)  has  a story  of  Cyzicus 
being  settled  by  Pelasgi  from  Thessaly,  who  were 
driven  from  Thessaly  by  Aeolians.  Their  king  and 
leader  was  Cyzicus,  a son  of  Apollo,  who  gave  his 
name  to  the  peninsula  which  he  occupied ; for  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  seems  somewhat  doubtful, 
if  we  look  at  all  the  authorities,  whether  Cyzicus 
was  considered  by  the  Greeks  to  have  been  originally 
an  island  or  a peninsula.  If  it  was  originally  a 
peninsula,  we  must  suppose  that  a canal  was  cut 
across  it,  and  afterwards  was  bridged.  This  king 
Cyzicus  was  killed  by  Jason  on  the  voyage  to 
Colchis,  and  after  the  death  of  Cyzicus,  perhaps  some 
time  after  according  to  the  legend,  Tyrrheni  seized 
the  place,  who  were  driven  out  by  Milesians.  Cyzicus 
was  reckoned  among  the  settlements  of  Miletus  by 
Anaximenes  of  Lampsacus,  and  also  Artace  on  the 
same  island  or  peninsula.  (Strabo,  p.  635.)  Cyzicus 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  Iliad. 

The  Cyziceni  are  said  to  have  surrendered  to  the 
Persians  after  the  conquest  of  Miletus.  (Herod,  vi. 
33.)  The  place  afterwards  became  a dependency  on 
Athens ; for  it  revolted  from  the  Athenians,  who  re- 
covered it  after  the  battle  of  Cynossema  (b.c.411), 
— at  which  time  it  was  unwalled,  as  Thucydides  ob- 
serves (viii.  107).  These  scanty  notices  of  Cyzicus,. 
and  the  fact  of  its  having  no  fortifications  near  the 
close  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  seem  to  show  that 
it  was  still  an  inconsiderable  city.  The  Athenians, 
on  getting  the  place  again,  laid  a contribution  on  the 
people.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  410)  the  Cyziceni 
had  the  same  ill  luck.  Mindarus  the  Spartan  ad- 
miral was  there  with  his  ships,  and  Pharnabazus  the 
Persian  with  his  troops.  Alcibiades  defeated  Min- 
darus, and  the  Cyziceni,  being  deserted  by  the  Pelo- 
ponnesians and  Pharnabazus,  again  received  the 
Athenians,  and  again  had  to  part  with  their  money. 
We  learn  from  the  notice  of  this  affair  in  Xenophon 
(^Ilell.  i.  1 . § 16)  that  Cyzicus  had  a port  at  this 
time.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  at  Aegos- 
potaini,  Cyzicus  seems  to  have  come  again  under 
the  Lacedaemonians ; but  as  the  peace  of  Antalcidas 
(b.  c.  387)  gave  all  the  cities  in  Asia  to  the  Persian 
king,  Cyzicus  was  among  them. 

Cyzicus  appears  to  have  obtained  its  independence 
after  the  time  of  Alexander,  but  the  notices  of  it 
are  very  scanty.  Attains  I.  of  Pergamum,  the 
father  of  Eumenes,  married  a woman  of  Cyzicus, 
named  Apollonias,  who  was  distinguished  for  her 
good  sense  (Polyb.  xxiii.  18);  and  we  read  of  the 
Cyziceni  sending  twenty  ships  to  join  the  fleet  of 
Athenaeus,  the  brother  of  Attains  II.,  King  of  Per- 
gamum. (Polyb.  xxxiii.  11.)  We  know  nothing 
of  the  fortunate  circumstances  which  gave  this  town 
the  wealth  that  it  had,  when  Mithridates  attempted 
to  take  it  b.  c.  74.  It  is  probable  that  it  had  be- 
come one  of  the  outlets  for  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  Asiatic  peninsula,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
been  well  administered.  The  Cyziceni  sustained  a 
great  loss  in  a fight  with  Mithridates  at  Chalcedon, 
and  soon  after  the  king  attacked  Cyzicus.  He  posted 
his  troops  on  the  mainland  opposite  to  the  city,  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  range  of  Adrasteia;  and  with  his 
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ships  he  blockaded  the  narrow  passage  that  separated 
the  city  from  the  main.  The  strength  of  the  walls, 
which  had  been  built  in  the  interval  since  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian war,  and  the  abundant  stores  of  the  citi- 
zens enabled  them  to  hold  out  against  the  enemy. 
The  Eoman  commander  L.  Lucullus  was  in  the 
neighbourhood  off  Cyzicus,  and  he  cut  off  the  supplies 
of  Mithridates,  whose  army  suffered  from  famine, 
and  was  at  last  obliged  to  abandon  the  siege  with 
great  loss.  (Pint.  Lucull.  c.  9,  &c. ; Appian,  Mith- 
ridat.  c.  72,  &c.;  Strab.  p.  575;  Cic.  pro  Arch 
c.  9.)  The  Eomans  rewarded  Cyzicus  by  making 
it  a Libera  Civitas,  as  it  was  in  Strabo’s  thne,  who 
observes  that  it  had  a considerable  territory,  part  of 
it  an  ancient  possession  and  part  the  gift  of  the 
Eomans.  He  adds  that  they  possessed  on  the  Troad 
the  parts  beyond  the  Aesepus  about  Zeleia;  and 
also  the  plain  of  Adrasteia,  which  was  that  part  of 
the  mainland  that  was  opposite  to  Cyzicus.  They 
had  also  part  of  the  tract  on  the  Lake  Dascylitis, 
and  a large  tract  bordering  on  the  Doliones  and 
Mygdones,  as  far  as  the  Lake  Miletopolitis  and  the 
Apolloniatis.  Strabo  (p.  587)  speaks  of  a place  at 
the  common  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Priapus 
and  Cyzicus,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  pos- 
sessions of  these  two  towns  bordered  on  one  another, 
on  the  coast  at  least,  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  Indeed 
Priapus,  according  to  some  authorities,  was  a colony 
of  Cyzicus.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  prosperity 
of  Cyzicus  dates  from  the  time  of  the  defeat  of 
Mithridates.  It  possessed  a large  tract  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Propontis,  and  there  were  no  other 
large  cities  on  this  side  of  the  Propontis  in  the 
Eoman  period,  except  Nicomedia  and  Nicaea.  The 
produce  of  the  basin  of  the  Ehyndacus  would  come 
down  to  Cyzicus.  Tacitus  {Ann.  iv.  36)  says  that 
Tiberius  (a.  D.  25)  deprived  Cyzicus  of  its  privilege 
of  a free  city  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  7,  23 ; Sueton.  Tib.. 
c.  37)  for  not  paying  due  religious  respect  to  the 
memory  of  Augustus,  and  for  ill  treating  some  Eomaa 
citizens.  This  shows  that  Strabo  must  have  writtea 
what  he  says  of  Cyzicus  being  Libera  before  the  re- 
vocation. The  effect  of  the  revocation  of  this  privilege 
would  be  to  place  Cyzicus  altogether  and  immediately 
under  the  authority  of  the  Eoman  governor  of  Asia. 
Cyzicus,  however,  continued  to  be  a flourishing  place 
under  the  empire,  though  it  suffered  from  the  great 
earthquake  which  has  been  already  mentioned.  In 
the  time  of  Caracalla  it  received  the  title  of  Metro- 
polis. It  also  became  a bishop’s  see  under  the  later 
empire. 

Cyzicus  produced  some  writers,  a list  of  whom  is, 
given  in  a note  on  Thucydides  (viii.  107)  by  Wasse* 
(Cramer,  Asia  Minor.,  i.  47,  note.)  It  had  also 
some  works  of  art,  among  which  Cicero  ( Verr.  ii.  4.. 
c.  60)  mentions  paintings  of  Ajax  and  Medea,  which 
the  dictator  Caesar  afterwards  bought.  (Plin.  viii^ 
38.)  At  some  period  in  their  history  the  Cyziceni, 
conquered  Proconnesus,  and  carried  off  from  there  a 
statue  of  the  Meter  Dindymene.  It  was  a chrysele- 
phantine statue ; but  the  covering  of  the  face,  instead 
of  being  plates  of  ivory,  was  made  of  the  teeth  of  the 
hippopotamus.  (Paus.  viii.  46.  § 4.)  Cyzious  also 
produced  a kind  of  unguent  or  perfume  that  was  in 
repute,  made  from  a plant  which  Pliny  calls  “ Cyzi- 
cena  amaracus”  (Plin.  xiii. ; Paus.  iv.  36.  § 5);  but 
Apollonius,  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (xv.  p.  688),  speaks 
of  it  as  made  from  an  Iris.  It  was  also  noted  for  its 
mint,  which  produced  the  gold  coins  or  stateres  called 
Cyziceni  (Kv^iKTjvot'),  which  had  a wide  circulation. 
The  Cyzicenus  had  on  one  side  a female  head,  and 
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on  the  other  a lion’s  head.  (Hesychius,  s.  v.  Kv- 
^LK7]voi ; Suidas,  s.  v.  Kv^iKrfvoi  a-TaTjjpes.)  The 
head  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  Cybele.  The  value  of 
the  coin  was  28  Attic  drachmae.  (Dem.  in  Phorm. 
p.  914.)  The  autonomous  coins  of  Cyzicus  are  said 
to  be  rare,  but  there  is  a complete  series  of  imperial 
coins.  It  does  not  appear  where  the  Cyziceni  got 
their  gold  from,  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  was 
once  found  on  the  island  or  on  the  neighbouring  main- 
land. Pliny  (xxxvi.  15)  says  that  there  was  in  his 
time  a temple  at  Cyzicus,  in  which  the  architect  had 
placed  a golden  thread  along  all  the  joinings  of  the 
polished  stone.  The  contrast  between  the  gold  and 
the  white  marble  would  probably  produce  a good 
effect.  The  passage  of  Pliny  contains  something 
more  about  Cyzicus,  and  the  story  of  the  “ fugitivus 
lapis,”  which  was  once  the  anchor  of  the  Argonautae. 
The  stone  often  ran  away  from  the  Prytaneum,  till 
at  last  they  wisely  secured  it  with  lead.  [G.  L.J 
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DAAE.  [Daiiae.] 

DABANAS  (Aagat'cts),  one  of  Justinian’s  for- 
tresses, situated  between  Dara  and  Amida  (Procop. 
de  Aed.  ii.  4),  which  some  of  the  maps  confound 
with  Parana  (Ammian.  xxiii.  3.  § 7),  which  lies 
much  further  S.  at  the  sources  of  the  river  Delias. 
The  site  has  not  been  identified.  (Ritter,  Erdhmde^ 
vol.  X.  p.  1124,  vol.  xi.  pp.  82,  381.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DABASAE  (^Ao.§d<Tai^  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 18),  a people 
of  the  district  called  by  the  ancients  “ India  intra 
Gangem,”  to  the  east  of  Nipal.  There  is  some  doubt 
about  the  orthography  of  their  name,  which  is  some- 
times written  Labasae.  They  are  probably  connected 
with  the  range  of  mountains  called  ra  Aa/naaea  opr] 
(Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 18),  and  which  are  most  likely  re- 
presented by  the  eastern  spur  of  the  Nipdl  Hi- 
malayas. [V.] 

DABERATH  (^AaSipcLv,  LXX.;  AaSejpd,  Euseb.), 
a border  city  of  the  tribe  of  Zebulon  (^Josh.  xix.  12), 
apparently  identical  with  the  Levitical  city  Dabareh 
(Ae§§d,  LXX. ; Josh.  xxi.  28),  and  with  Debir 
in  1 Chron.  vi.  58,  though  in  these  passages  it  is 
reckoned  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  as  is  also  Daberath 
in  1 Chron.  vi.  72  (Ae§epi,  LXX.).  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  small  Sloslem  village  of  Dehuriah, 
which  is  situated  at  the  XW.  base  of  l\Iount  Tabor, 
on  a ledge  of  rocks,  thus  answering  to  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  of  the  situ- 
ation of  Dabeira,  as  a town  of  the  Jews  on  Mount 
Tabor,  in  the  district  of  Diocaesareia.  (Onomast. 
s.  V \ Reland,  PnZaes?.  p.  733.)  Dr.  Robinson  further 
identifies  with  it  the  Dabaritta  of  Josephus  in  the 
great  plain  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  210),  but  this  is 

very  questionable.  [G.  W.] 

DABRONA,  a river  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy as  being  the  fh'st  river  after  the  Southern  Pro- 
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montoiy  ( Cape  Clear')  — probably  the  P?ac^water, 
in  respect  to  name  as  well  as  locality;  since  duhh 
= black.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DACHARE'NI  (^Aaxo.pr]voi),  an  inland  tribe  of 
Arabia  Felix,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vi.  7)  identified 
with  the  Nabathaeans  by  Eustathius  (ad  Dionys. 
Per.  954  ).  Forster  conjectures  that  they  are  iden- 
tical with  the  tribe  of  the  Dwy  Dhaker.,  part  of  the 
great  Harb  nation,  found  by  Burckhardt  near  the 
Owf  scaA.  Zebeyde  tribes,  hetweenRabegh  and  Mekka, 
and  also  in  the  vicinity  of  Medina.  (Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  141.)  [G.  W.] 

DACHINABADES  (Aaxiva§d5r]s,  Peripl.  Ind. 
p.  29),  a district  of  “ India  intra  Gangem,”  on  the 
NW.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindostan,  a little  to 
the  S.  of  Barygaza  or  Beroach.  It  is  stated  by  the 
author  of  the  Periplus  that  it  was  so  called  because 
Dakhan,  in  the  native  tongue,  signified  south. 
Dakhinabades,  according  to  this  view,  would  be  a 
purely  Indian  word,  and  would  mean  “ city  of  the 
south.”  Dakhan,  however,  in  which  we  recognise 
the  well-known  modern  name  Deccan,  is  not  properly 
the  south ; it  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit  Dakshina, 
meaning  the  country  on  the  right  hand,  and  was  so 
named  by  the  Hindu  conquerors,  who  entered  India 
from  the  NW.  The  district  of  Dakhinabades  con- 
tained two  emporia,  Plithana  and  Tagara.  [V.] 
DA'CIA  (AaKia:  Pth.  and  Adj.  Advos,  Dacus, 
Dacicus).  This  country,  the  last  of  the  Roman 
conquests  in  Europe,  can  only  be  considered  as  a 
geographical  expression  denoting  the  land  of  the 
Daci  or  Getae  (rj  tSov  Terwv  yrj,  Strab.  vii.  p.  295), 
till  its  incorporation  with  the  empire  by  Trajan, 
when  it  received  certain  definite  limits. 

The  Getae  (Perai,  sing.  FeVyjs,  Steph.  B.)  were 
in  antiquity  enumerated  among  the  Thracian  group 
of  nations ; and  this  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by 
the  most  competent  among  modem  inquirers.  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  31.)  It  need  hardly  be 
added,  that  the  theory  which  regarded  the  Getae 
and  the  “long-haired”  Goths  of  Scandinavia  as 
equivalent  names,  though  supported  by  Procopius, 
Jerome,  Vopiscus,  and  Spartian,  but,  above  all,  by 
Jornandes  (Be  Reb.  Get.'),  is  entirely  devoid  of 
foundation.  The  seat  of  this  people  as  they  first 
appear  in  history  must  be  placed  to  the  N.  of  Mt. 
Haemus,  and  S.  of  the  Ister.  If  we  may  trust  He- 
rodotus (iv.  92,  foil.  V.  3),  the  Getae  were  superior 
to  the  other  Thracian  barbarians.  Our  knowledge 
of  the  later  Dacians  partly  confirms  this  statement, 
however  much  Grecian  imagination  might  colour  his 
sketch,  or  have  originated  the  fables  connected  with 
their  indigenous  deity  Zalmolxis  or  Zamolxis.  Thu- 
cydides (ii.  96)  describes  them  as  living  in  the  same 
district  as  that  which  they  occupied  when  conquered 
by  Dareius,  and  they  were  among  the  tribes  who  I'ol- 
lowed  Sitalces  to  the  field.  In  the  expedition  of 
Philip  against  Scythia  (Justin,  ix.  2),  the  Triballi, 
who  had  not  long  before  been  driven  out  of  their 
ancient  seats  in  the  interior  by  the  irmption  of  the 
Kelts,  occupied  the  steppe  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Balkan.  It  would  seem  that  the  Getae  had 
been  forced  across  the  river  by  the  Triballi,  as  Alex- 
ander, in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  335,  found  the  Getae 
ranged  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  Ister  to  the 
number  of  upwards  of  10,000  foot  and  4000  horse- 
men. Under  favour  of  night,  Alexander  crossed  over 
the  river  unmolested,  defeated  the  Getae,  and  took 
their  town.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  2;  Strab.  p.  301.) 
In  B.  c.  292,  Lysimachus,  in  the  aggressive  warfare 
which  he  waged  against  the  Getae,  penetrated  into 
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the  heart  of  their  country ; in  the  plains  of  Bessa- 
rabia Tuv  rercDi/  iprjfjLia,  Strab.  p.  305)  his  re- 
treat was  cut  off,  and  he,  with  all  his  army,  had  to 
surrender.  Lysimachus,  however,  was  set  free,  and 
the  generosity  of  Dromichaetes,  the  native  king, 
found  a place  - among  all  the  collectors  of  anecdotes. 
(Strab.  p.  302 ; Plut.  Demetr.  39,  52 ; Polyaen.  vii. 
5;  comp.  Pans.  i.  9.  § 5.)  It  is  probable  that  the 
Dacian  prince  obtained  a large  treasure,  either  from 
the  plunder  of  the  camp,  or  the  ransom  of  his  prison- 
ers, as  on  two  separate  occasions,  once  in  1545,  and 
again  rather  more  than  twenty  years  since,  many 
thousand  gold  coins  were  found  near  Thorda,  some 
of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Lysimachus,  and  others 
with  the  epigraph  KOSHN.  (Paget,  Hungary  and 
Transylvania,  vol.  ii.  p.  105.) 

When  the  Gauls  occupied  Eastern  Europe,  the 
Getae  were  involved  in  war  with  that  people. 
(Justin,  xxvi.  § 3.)  They  were  defeated,  and  were 
sold  in  great  numbers  for  slaves  to  the  Athenians, 
who  had  formerly  obtained  their  supplies  foom 
Phrygia  and  Caria,  as  is  shown  by  Aristophanes  and 
the  elder  comedians  5 while,  after  this  period,  the 
names  of  Davus  (Dacus  and  Davus  are  convertible 
forms)  and  Geta  appear  as  the  names  of  slaves  in 
the  writers  of  the  New  Comedy  and  their  Eoman 
imitator  Terence.  (Strab.  p.  304;  Mem.  de  VAcad. 
des  Inscr.  vol.  xxv.  pp.  34,  foil.;  Niebuhr,  Klein. 
Schrift.  pp.  352 — 398 ; Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i. 
p.  469.) 

It  is  not  known  why  and  when  the  Getae  changed 
their  name  to  that  of  Daci.  The  ancients  are  unani- 
mous in  considering  them  as  identical  (Plin.  iv. 
12;  Pans.  i.  12.  §4;  Dion  Cass.  li.  67  ; Appian, 
Praef.  c.  4;  Justin,  xxxii.  3.  § 16),  though  Strabo 
(p.  304;  comp.  Senec.  Nat.  Quaest.  1)  distinguishes 
them  by  saying  that  the  Getae  occupied  the  district 
towards  Pontus  and  the  E.,  the  Daci  that  towards 
Germania  and  the  sources  of  the  Ister.  Cuido,  the 
first  Koman  general  who  advanced  in  these  regions 
as  far  N.  as  the  Danube,  was  afraid  to  attack  Dacia. 
(Flor.  iii.  4.  § 6.)  According  to  some,  Julius  Caesar, 
in  the  extensive  schemes  of  conquest  they  assign  to 
him,  had  meditated  the  invasion  of  Dacia.  (Suet. 
Jul.  44.)  The  native  prince  Boerebistas,  a con- 
temporary of  Augustus,  and  a man  of  great  capacities, 
ventured  to  cross  the  Ister,  and,  by  ravaging  Thrace, 
and  exterminating  the  people  of  the  Boii  and  the 
Taurisci,  had  increased  the  power  of  the  Getae  to 
such  extent  as  even  to  cause  terror  to  the  Romans. 
(Strab.  pp.  298,  303.)  In  B.  c.  10,  Augustus  sent 
Lentulus  to  attack  their  king  Cotiso.  The  Romans 
appear  to  have  marched  up  the  valley  of  the  Maros, 
but  the  expedition  had  no  practical  results.  (Flor. 
iv.  12.  § 19;  Strab.  p.  304;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  36; 
Hor.  Carm.  iii.  8, 18;  Suet.  Oct.  21.)  Ovid,  in  his 
exile,  has  given  a picture  of  the  Getae,  with  all  their 
repulsive  features,  set  off  by  the  horrors  of  the  in- 
clement climate.  The  poet,  however,  learnt  their 
language  (Trist.  v.  12,  58,  ex  Pont.  iii.  24),  and 
composed  a song  of  triumph  for  Augustus  in  the 
rude  tongue  of  his  barbarian  neighboirrs  (ex  Pont. 
iv.  13,  23).  The  only  specimens  of  this  ancient 
language  are  in  the  names  of  men  and  places,  and  in 
particular  words  scattered  through  the  writers  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  or  preserved  by  lexicographers,  such 
as  Flesychius  and  Suidas.  Adelung  (Mithridat. 
vol.  ii.  p.  344)  has  collected  m.any  of  these  w’ords 
and  terminations  of  words,  such  as  the  local  ending 
in  dava,  which  frequently  occurs  among  Dacian 
towns.  From  this  period  the  Dacians  were  engaged 
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in  frequent  wars  with  the  Romans.  Fortune  in- 
clined to  neither  side,  till  at  last  they  obtained,  under 
their  king  Decebalus,  so  decided  an  advantage  over 
the  weakness  of  Domitian  as  to  reduce  that  emperor 
to  accept  a peace,  accompanied  by  the  most  disgrace- 
ful conditions,  and,  among  others,  the  payment  of  a 
yearly  tribute  to  Dacia.  A full  account  of  these 
two  campaigns  of  Domitian  is  given  in  the  Piet,  of 
Biog.  art.  Pecebalus.  When  Trajan  assumed  the 
imperial  purple,  he  prepared  to  restore  to  its  bright- 
ness the  tarnished  honour  of  the  empire,  and  himself 
headed  the  expedition  against  Dacia.  In  A.  D.  101, 
Trajan  left  Rome,  and  passing  through  Pannom’a, 
and  crossing  the  Theiss,  followed  the  course  of  the 
Maros  into  Transylvania.  His  first  great  battle  was 
on  the  Crossfield  near  Thorda.  The  Moldo-Wal- 
lachian  peasant  still  calls  the  battle  field  by  the 
name  Prat  de  TVoj/aw  ” (Pratum  Trajani);  a re- 
markable instance  of  the  tenacity  of  a people’s  recol- 
lections. For  other  curious  examples  of  the  honour  in 
which  the  modern  inhabitants  hold  the  memory  of  the 
conqueror  of  Decebalus,  see  Revue  des  deux  Mondes, 
vol.  xxi.  p.  110.  Decebalus  broke  the  humiliating 
conditions  to  which  he  had  been  subjected ; but 
Dacia  was  doomed  to  become  a Eoman  province,  and 
in  A.  D.  104  Trajan,  v.'ho  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Dacicus,  set  out  on  his  second  campaign.  The  em- 
peror, who  was  now  better  acquainted  with  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  country,  chose  a nearer  route,  and  one 
by  which  he  might  at  once  reach  the  capital  of  the 
enemy.  On  this  occasion  he  crossed  the  Danube 
below  the  Iron  Gate,  where  his  famous  bridge  was 
afterwards  built,  and.  sending  one  part  of  his  army 
along  the  Aluta,  he  himself  followed  the  valley  which 
now  leads  from  Orsova  by  Mehadia  and  Karansebes 
over  the  Iron  Gate  pass  — the  deep  mountain  gorge 
which,,  standing  at  the  entrance  of  Transylvania,  has 
been  alternately  contested  by  Dacian,  Roman,  Chris- 
tian, and  Moslem.  Taking  this  route,  he  marched 
direct  upon  the  capital  Sarmizegethusa. 

The  Dacians,  unable  any  longer  to  defend  their 
capital,  set  fire  to  it,  and  fled  to  the  mountains. 
Decebalus,  finding  it  impossible  to  escape  his  pur- 
suers, stabbed  himself,  and  many  of  his  follow’ers 
committed  suicide,  to  avoid  subjection  to  the  Ro- 
mans. Dion  Cassius  (Ixviii.  6 — 14)  has  given  the 
history  of  this  famous  war;  but  the  Column  of  Trajan 
at  Rome,  upon  which  the  chief  events  of  the  two  cam- 
paigns are  minutely  figured,  forms  the  best  commen- 
tary on  this  final  victory  of  Rome,  which  Caninius  the 
poet  (Plin.  Ep.  viii.  4.  § 1)  had  proposed  to  narrate 
in  verse  as  an  eternal  monument  to  the  illustrious 
Trajan.  (Paget,  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  vol. 
ii.  p.  107  ; Fabretti,  de  Column.  Traj. ; Mannert, 
Res  Traj.  ad Panub. gestae;  Engel,  Comm,  de  Exped. 
Traj.  ad  Panub. ; Franke,  Zvn  Geschieh.  Trojans, 
pp.  66—141.) 

Dacia  now  became  a Eoman  province,  and  received 
its  definite  political  boundary ; on  the  W.  it  was 
bounded  by  the  Tysia,  which  divided  it  from  the 
lazyges  Metanastae;  on  the  N.  by  the  l\Ions  Car- 
patus;  to  the  E.  its  limits  were  the  Hierasus,  up  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Ister;  while  on  the  S.  it  was 
separated  from  Moesia  by  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  8. 
§ 4.)  The  whole  circumference  was  calculated  by 
Eutropius  (viii.  2)  at  1000  M.  P.,  but  this  is  below 
the  mark,  as  it  contained  what  is  now  the  Banat  of 
Temesvdr,  Hungary  E.  of  the  Theiss,  the  whole  of 
Transylvania,  the  Bukowina,  the  S.  point  of  Gor- 
licia,  Moldavia  W.  of  the  Pruih,  and  the  whole  of 
Wallachia. 
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After  the  subjugation  of  the  country,  Trajan 
turned  his  attention  to  securing  his  new  province.  The 
bridge  over  the  Danube  wliich  'was  to  afford  a com- 
munication with  the  S.  provinces,  had  been  commenced 
probably  about  A.  d.  103.  Dion  Cassius,  governor 
of  Pannonia  under  Alexander  Severus,  wrote  an  ac- 
count of  Trajan’s  bridge;  but  this  part  of  his  work 
has  been  lost,  though  an  abridgment  is  given  in  the 
epitome  of  Xiphilinus.  According  to  this  winter, 
it  was  built  by  Apollodorus,  the  architect  of  the 
Forum  Trajan um  and  of  the  Column  at  Home,  and 
consisted  of  20  piers;  each  pier  was  150  Eoman  feet 
high,  60  feet  thick,  and  they  -u’ere  170  feet  distant 
from  each  other.  At  either  end  it  was  protected  by 
towers,  and  the  whole  work  was  built  of  hewn  stone. 
(Dion  Cass,  Ixviii.  13.)  The  latter  circumstance 
seems  to  be  an  exaggeration,  and  the  account  of  the 
situation,  depth  of  water,  nature  of  the  soil,  and 
other  particulars,  contains  many  errors.  A com- 
parison of  the  other  two  ancient  authorities — the 
large  copper  coin  of  Trajan  with  the  bridge  on  the 
reverse,  and  the  column,  where  part  of  the  bridge  is 
represented  in  the  background — shows  that  the 
upper  part  of  the  bridge  was  of  wood,  while  the  piers 
are  undoubtedly  of  stone.  About  A.  D-  120  Ha- 
drian destroyed  the  bridge,  as  it  is  said,  to  prevent 
the  barbarians  crossing  over  into  the  Thracian  pro- 
vinces. (Dion  Cass.  1.  c.)  The  remains  of  this 
bridge  are  to  be  found  a little  below  the  miserable 
village  of  Scalp,  Gladova.  All  that  is  now  left  is  a 
solid  shapeless  mass  of  masonry  on  each  bank,  about 
20  feet  high ; and  between  that  and  the  river  there 
is  on  each  side  a broken  wall,  with  a level  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  apparently  forming  the  pier  from  which 
the  first  arches  sprang.  On  both  sides  the  banks 
are  of  a considerable  height  above  the  water.  In 
the  bed  of  the  river,  and  in  a direct  line  between 
these  ruins,  the  surveyors — as  will  be  seen  by  the 
accompanying  plan,  in  which  the  upper  line  indi- 
cates the  common  height  of  the  water,  the  lower 
that  to  which  it  sometimes  falls,  when  the  tops  of 
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several  of  the  pillars  become  visible — have  traced 
the  remains  of  13  pillars.  Not  far  from  the  middle, 
a kind  of  island  has  been  formed  which  occupies  the 
space  of  4 pillars,  and  on  the  N.  bank  there  is  a se- 
cond space,  apparently  filled  up  by  deposits,  which 
leaves  room  for  one  other  pillar;  thus  making,  in 
addition  to  those  on  the  banks,  the  number  20.  The 
distance  between  the  pillars  on  either  bank  is  about 
3,900  English  feet.  The  pillar  on  the  N.  bank  is 
not  built  of  hew'n  stone,  but  of  a mass  of  shapeless 
materials  joined  together  witli  Koman  cement.  It 
may  have  been  encased  in  hewn  stone  which  is  now 
destroyed.  On  the  Wallachian  side  are  the  remains 
of  a tower,  surrounded  by  a deep  and  circular  fosse. 
(Paget,  vol.  ii.  p.  57.) 

Besides  this  great  work  Trajan  constructed  roads 
(the  great  agents  for  civilization):  these  were  three 
in  number,  and  were  connected  with  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  ran  along  the  S.  side  of  the  Danube,  partly 
cut  in  the  rock  and  partly  supported  on  wooden 
beams.  The  road  which  lay  most  to  the  W.  quitted 
^'imillacium, — or,  more  properly,  the  fortress  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  river,  Vj-Palanka^ — and  took  a 
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NE.  direction  up  to  Tiviscum  (Temesvar).  On  this 
road  the  Peutingerian  Table  gives  the  following 
stations; — Arcidava,  Centum  Puteae,  Bersovia,  Azi- 
zis.  Caput  Bubali,  Tiviscum.  The  middle  road, 
quitting  Orsova,  followed  the  valley  of  the  Czerna, 
closely  hemmed  in  by  its  wooded  hills,  to  Mehadia ; 
and,  pursuing  the  same  course  as  the  modem  road, 
proceeded  along  the  banks  of  the  Temes,  then  crossed 
the  narrow  gorge  where  the  Eomans  are  said  to  have 
had  literally  an  iron  gate,  which  gave  its  name  to 
the  place.  Its  direction  then  turned  towards  the  E., 
along  the  vale — or  rather  plain — of  Bdtzeg,  over 
Jlunyad  and  the  level  before  Vdrhely,  and  the  hill 
of  Leva,  and  there  fell  into  the  beautiful  valley  of 
the  3Iaros, — taking  the  route  which,  should  Tran- 
sylvania ever  attain  to  a higher  civilisation,  will  form 
the  future  great  commercial  road  to  unite  the  wine- 
growing districts  of  its  well-watered  volcamc  slopes 
with  the  stream  of  the  Danube.  Still  pi'oceeding  in 
a NE.  direction  along  the  Maros,  it  passed  Karls- 
burg,  Thorda^  Maros  Vasarheli,  and  so  on  to  the 
frontier  of  Moldavia.  Again,  taking  the  guidance 
of  the  Peutingerian  Table,  the  following  stations  lie 
on  this  road: — Tierna,  Ad  Mediam  (^Mehadia, — 
with  the  baths  of  Hercules,  which  were  known  to  the 
Eomans  as  early  as  the  times  of  Hadiian,  and  were 
in  high  repute  for  their  medicinal  virtues),  Praeto- 
rium.  Ad  Pannonios,  Gaganae,  Masclianae,  Tiviscum, 
Agnavae,  Pons  Augusti,  Sarmizegethusa,  Ad  Aquas, 
Germizera,  Blandiana,  Apula,  Brucla,  Salinae,  Pa- 
tavissa,  Napoca,  Optatiana,  Langiana,  Cersie,  Paro- 
lissum. 

The  third  road,  which  lay  towards  the  E.,  left  the 
neighbourhood  of  Scala  Gladova, — probably  cross- 
ing Trajan’s  Bridge,  — passed  along  the  valley  of 
the  Aluta  (AZi),  and,  mounting  the  Rothenthurm 
pass,  descended  upon  Karlshurg,  where  it  fell  in 
with  the  other  road.  The  following  are  the  stations 
up  to  Apula, — the  mining  capital  of  the  Eomans  in 
Dacia,  the  seat  of  the  Collegium  Aurarioram,  and 
the  residence  of  the  procurator  or  chief  officer  of  the 
gold  mines; — Drubetis,  Amutria,  Pelendova,  Castra 
Nova,  Eomula,  Acidava,  Eusidava,  Pons  Aluti, 
Burridava,  Castra  Trajana,  Arutela,  Praetorium, 
Pons  Vetus  Stenarum,  Cedonie,  Acidava,  Apula. 

Ptolemy  (iii.  8)  has  added  the  names  of  the  fol- 
lowing places  which  are  not  to  be  found  on  the 
great  Eoman  roads,  between  the  Tysia  and  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  N.  to  S.: — Eucconium 
('Pov/f«:di/ioi'),Docidava(Ao/fi5aya),Ulpianum(OuA- 
Tviavov),  Ziridava  (Zipidava'),  Zurobara  (ZoupdSapa), 
Lizizis  (Ai^t^is),  Zeugma  (^Zevy/xa),  Acmonia  (’A/c- 
yucp'ia),  Phrateria  (^parepia).  Then  E.  of  the 
Aluta,  in  the  direction  from  S to  N. : — Arcinna 
Aptuv{y')a'),  Pinum  (Yiivov),  Somum  (^Spvov'), 
Tiasum  (Tiacroz/),  Nentidava  (Ne;/Ti5ai;a),  Pirum 
(TIipouju),  Hydata  ("TSara),  Tiriscum  (TlpiaKOp), 
Marcodava  (Map/co5ai/a),  Comidava  (KojuiSava), 
Ehamidava  ('Pajuidaua),  Zusidava  (Zovaidava),  Pa- 
loda  (ndAoSa),  Angustia  (’AyyavaTia),  Praetoria 
Augusta  (IIpaiTcapia  Avyovara),  Sandava  (2d»'- 
5aua),  Utidava  (OuTi'Saua),  Petrodava  (TleTpdSava), 
Carsidava  (Kapcridava),  Patridava  (IlaTpidava), 
Triphulum  (TpLcpvXop'),  Ai'cobadara  (^' Apico§d8apa'). 

The  rivers  of  Dacia  which  flowed  into  the  Da- 
nube in  the  direction  from  W.  to.  E.,  were  as  fol- 
lows;— Tisianus  or  Tysia,  with  its  E.  aflBuents  Ge- 
rasus  or  Grissia,  and  IMarisus;  Tibiscus,  springing 
from  the  Carpathians;  Gifil;  Alutas;  and  Hierasus 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Udpas  or  Ilope- 
Tos  of  Herodotus  (iv.  48). 
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Dacia  was  made  a consular  province  (Capitolin. 
Pertin.  2,  3)  under  a “ legatus,”  and  divided  into 
districts,  as  in  129  there  appears  “Dacia  Inferior” 
under  Hadrian,  and  in  an  inscription,  the  age  of 
which  is  not  known,  “ Dacia  Apulensis  ” (Orelli, 
Inscr.  n.  3888).  Notwithstanding  the  resolution 
of  Hadrian  to  contract  the  limits  of  the  empire,  and 
the  steps  he  actually  took  lor  that  purpose,  the  Ro- 
mans seem  to  have  remained  masters  of  Dacia  till 
the  time  of  Aurelian  (a.  D.  270 — 275);  when  they 
finally  retired  across  the  Danube,  and  left  Dacia  to 
the  Goths.  The  Roman  colonists  were  placed  on  the 
S.  of  the  river,  in  a district  lying  between  Upper  and 
Lower  Moesia,  which  bore  the  name  of  Dacia  Au- 
itELiANi  (Vopisc.  Awrel.  39  ; Ruf.  Brev.  8 ; Eu- 
trop.  ix.  15),  and  which  was  afterwards  divided  into 
two  parts: — Dacia  Ripensis,  on  the  Danube,  with 
the  capital  Ratiaria;  and  Dacia  Mediterranei, 
with  the  capital  Serdica.  (Marquardt,  Eandbuch 
der  Rom.  Alt.  p.  108.)  An  intercourse  of  com- 
merce and  language  was  gradually  established  be- 
tween the  opposite  banks  of  the  river;  and  Dacia, 
though  serving  a Gothic  master,  proved  the  firmest 
barrier  against  the  barbarians  of  the  north.  In  spite 
of  the  strong  lines  which  the  Visigoths  w^ere  pre- 
paring to  construct  between  the  Pruth,  Danube,  and 
the  mountains,  they  gave  way  before  the  destructive 
inroads  of  the  Huns,  about  A.  D.  376.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxxi.  3 ; Jornand.  de  Reh.  Get.  c.  24  ; Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  324.)  After  the  death  of  Attila 
in  A.  D.  453,  the  old  country  of  Dacia,  from  the 
Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Euxine,  became  the 
seat  of  a new  power  which  was  erected  by  Ardaric, 
king  of  the  Gepidae.  When  the  kingdom  of  the 
Gepidae  was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards  and  Avars 
in  A.  D.  566,  these  districts  were  occupied  without 
resistance  by  a new  colony  of  Scythians.  The  Dacian 
empire  of  the  “ Chagans  ” lasted  for  upwards  of 
230  years,  till  it  fell  before  the  might  and  prowess 
of  the  great  Charlemagne.  The  Wallachians — or 
“ Rumunyi,”  as  they  call  themselves  — are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  the  Vlahhi  (B\dxot),  which  is 
a much  older  and  wider-spread  name,  belonging  to 
the  Kelts.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  235.) 
Both  of  the  Wallachian  stocks  on  either  side  of  the 
Danube  were  of  the  same  descent,  and  consisted  of  a 
mixture  of  Slaves,  Getae,  and  Romans,  who  from  tlie 
seventh  to  the  tenth  century  sheltered  themselves  in 
the  mountains  of  Dacia,  Macedonia,  Thessaly,  and 
Albania;  and  when  the  times  became  more  peaceable, 
spread  themselves  over  the  neighbouring  plains. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  205;  Fessler,  Ge- 
schich.  der  Ungern,  vol.  i.  p.  71.) 

The  Magyars  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Dacia  before  the  tenth  century : its  later  history  falls 
without  the  province  of  this  work.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  Bethlen  Gabor,  the  Protestant  hero 
of  Transylvania  in  the  Thirty  Years’  War,  had  in- 
tended to  have  founded  the  ancient  Dacian  empire  in 
fiivour  of  himself,  but  abandoned  it  in  consequence, 
as  it  seems,  of  his  being  childless. 

The  dress,  features,  and  whole  appearance  of  the 
modern  Wallacks,  correspond  entirely  vrith  the  Da- 
cians of  Trajan’s  Column.  They  have  the  same 
arclied  nose,  deeply-sunken  eye,  and  long  hair,  the 
same  sheepskin  cap,  the  same  shirt,  bound  round  the 
waist  and  descending  to  the  knee,  and  the  same  long 
loo.se  trousers  which  the  Roman  chain  is  so  often 
seen  encircling  at  the  ankles.  It  is  more  difficult  to 
decide  the  claims  of  the  Wallack  to  Roman  descent; 
but  an  admixture  of  Roman  and  Dacian  blood — the 
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conquerors  and  the  conquered — may  reasonably  bo 
inferred.  Though  the  duration  of  the  Roman  empire 
only  lasted  for  about  170  years  in  this  country,  yet 
in  none  has  it  left  more  lasting  impression  of  its  do- 
mination, especially  in  the  language.  That  which  is 
spoken  by  all  the  people  of  this  nation  is  soft,  abound- 
ing in  vowels,  and  deriving  most  of  its  words  from 
the  Latin,  mixed  up  with  many  forms  of  Slavish 
origin. 

It  is  uncertain  what  coinage  the  Dacians  used 
during  their  independence : they  were  probably  tetra- 
drachms,  of  rude  workmanship,  copied  after  the 
money  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  great  numbers  of  which 
have  been  found  in  Transylvania.  Coins  of  the  im- 
perial period,  from  the  time  of  Philip  to  that  of  Gal- 
lienus,  are  extant : the  type  constantly  found  is  a 
woman,  generally  standing, — the  symbol  of  Dacia, — 
with  the  epigraph  provlncia  dacia.  (Eckliel, 
vol.  ii.  p.  4.) 

(Sulzer,  Gesch.  Daciens;  Ersch  and  Gruber,  A'?z- 
cyclopddie,  s.  v.  Dacia ; Wilkinson,  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia ; Paget,  Hungary  and  Transylvania ; 
Neigebauer,  Dacien  aus  den  Ueberresten  des  Klass. 
Alterthums.')  [E.  B.  J.] 

DACIBY'ZA  (Aa/a'gu^a),  a place  in  Bithynia, 
on  the  road  from  Chalcedon  to  Nicomedia.  The 
modern  Gebse  or  Givyza,  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Astacus,  seems  to  preserve  the  ancient  name. 
It  is  mentioned  by  several  of  the  historians  of  the 
Lower  Empire.  (Leake,  p.9.)  [G.L.J 

DADASTANA  (Gen.  ae ; Aaldcrrava,  Ptol.  v. 
1),  an  inland  town  of  Bithynia,  according  to  Ptolemy. 
The  Table  places  it  on  a road  from  Nicaea  to  Julio- 
polis,  and  29  M.  P.  from  Juliopolis.  It  appears  to 
have  been  near  the  borders  of  Bithynia,  as  Am- 
mianus  says  (xxv.  10)  the  emperor  Jovianus  on  his 
return  from  the  East  came  from  Ancyra  to  Dadas- 
tana,  where  he  died  suddenly.  [G.  L.J 

DADES  (AaSey,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 2),  a promontory 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Cyprus,  W.  of  Thronoi,  which 
D’Anville  has  identified  with  Kiti.  (Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DADICAE.  [Daradrae.] 

DAE'DALA  (ra  AaidaAa  : Eth.  AaiSaXeiis),  a 
city  of  the  Rhodia,  that  is,  the  Pei'aea  in  Caria,  or 
a small  place,  as  Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  v.),  on  the 
authority  of  Strabo;  and  also  a mountain  tract  in 
Lycia. 

The  eastern  limit  of  the  Rhodian  Peraea  was 
the  town  of  Daedala,  and  after  Daedala,  which  be- 
longs to  the  Rhodii,  is  a mountain  of  the  same  name, 
Daedala,  where  commences  the  line  of  the  Lycian 
coast;  near  the  mountain,  that  is,  on  the  coast,  is 
Telmissus,  a town  of  Lycia,  and  the  promontory 
Telmissis.  (Strab.  pp.  664,  665.)  The  Daedala  is 
that  part  of  the  mountain  countiy  of  Lycia  which 
lies  between  the  Dalamon  Tchy  and  the  middle 
course  of  the  Xanthus;  and  the  high  land  comes 
down  to  the  coast  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Glaucus 
oxMahri.  (^Map,  &c.  by  Hoskyn,  London  Geog.  J our~ 
nal,  vol.  xii.)  In  klr.  Hoskyn’s  map  just  referred 
to,  the  ruins  of  Daedala  are  placed  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Glaucus,  on  the  west  side  of  a small  river 
named  Inigi  Chai,  which  seems  to  be  the  river 
Ninus,  of  which  Alexander  in  his  Lyciaca  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  AatSaAa)  tells  the  legend,  that  Daedalus 
was  going  through  a marsh  on  the  Ninus,  or  through 
the  Ninus  river,  wffien  he  was  bitten  by  a water 
snake,  and  died  and  was  buried  there,  and  there  the 
city  Daedala  w^as  built.  The  valley  through  which 
the  Nmus  flows  is  picturesque,  and  well -cultivated. 
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“ On  the  mountain  on  the  W.  side  of  the  ■\'alley  is  an 
ancient  site,  probably  Daedala:  here  are  nume\*ous 
tombs  hewn  in  the  rocks  in  the  usual  Lycian  style; 
some  are  well-finished.  The  acropolis  stood  on  a 
detached  hill;  on  its  summits  are  remains  of  a well, 
and  a large  cistern.  We  did  not  find  any  inscrip- 
tions.” (Hoskyn.)  But  though  no  inscriptions  were 
found,  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  place  is 
Daedala.  Pliny  (v.  31)  mentions  two  islands  off 
this  coast  belonging  to  the  Daedaleis.  There  is  an 
island  off  the  coast  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Inigi 
Cl/ai,  and  another  west  of  the  mouth  of  the  river; 
and  these  may  be  the  islands  which  Pliny  means. 
The  islands  of  the  Cryeis,  three  according  to  Pliny, 
lie  opposite  to  Crya,  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of 
Makri.  Livy  (xxxvii.  22)  mentions  Daedala  as  a 
“ parvum  castellum.”  Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  Dae- 
dala, and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  W'est  side  of  the 
gulf  of  Glaucus,  in  Lycia. 

The  reader  may  refer  to  Hoskyn’s  map  and  the 
Geog.  Journal  (vol.  xii)  as  to  the  site  of  Caunus 
also,  which  passage  the  writer  of  the  article  Caunus 
overlooked.  [G.  L.] 

DAE'DALA  (AatSdAa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 49),  a town 
or  district  of  “ India  intra  Gangem,”  E.  of  the  Indus, 
and  between  that  river  and  the  M.  Vindios  ( Vindhya 
3/ts.'),  the  territory  of  the  Caspiraeans.  Curtius 
would  seem  to  place  it  on  the  W.  of  the  Indus  (viii. 
10.  § 19),  and  the  same  view  is  taken  by  Justin,  if 
his  Montes  Daedali  refer  to  this  place  (xii.  7). 
Stephanus  simply  notices  the  existence  of  a place  of 
this  name  in  India.  [V.] 

DAE'kIONUM  IXSULAE  (Aat/adrwj'  vrjam'), 
islands  off  the  coast  of  Arabia,  and  in  the  Arabian 
Gulf  (lied  Sea)  (Ptol.  vi.  § 15),  apparently  lying 
off  Yamho.  [G.  W.] 

DAESIDIA'TAE,  DESIDA'TAE  (AaiaiSiuTai), 
one  of  the  many  Pannonian  tribes.  (Sti'ab.  vii.  p. 
314.)  Pliny  (iii.  26)  and  Velleius  Paterculus  (ii. 
115),  indeed,  mention  them  among  the  Illyrian 
tribes,  but  this  probably  arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
Pomans  regarded  the  Pannonians  generally  as  Illy- 
rians. [L.  S.] 

DAETICHAE  (Aamxat,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 51),  a 
tribe  of  “ India  intra  Gangem,”  to  the  N.  of  the 
Ganges,  and  apparently  seated  among  the  spurs  of 
the  Himalaya  mountains.  They  may  have  occupied 
the  western  portion  of  Nipdl.  [V.] 

DAGASEIIiA  (Aaydaeipa,  Anian,  Tnd.  c.  29), 
a small  place,  perhaps  a headland,  visited  by  the 
fleet  of  Xearchus.  It  was  in  the  country  of  the 
Icthyophagi.  Forbiger  thinks  that  it  is  represented 
by  Cape  Task,  but  this  would  seem  to  be  more  to  the 
westward  at  Carpel  la.  If  the  word  be  of  Arabian 
origin,  its  original  form  may  have  been  Dah-yezire\ 
the  island  of  Dah.  The  whole  district  was  anciently 
called  Gedrosia.  (Vincent,  Voyage  of  Nearchus^ 
vol.  i.  p.  274.)  [V.] 

DAHAE  (Aaai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'^  Actoi,  Herod,  i. 
52;  Dahae,  Plin.  vi.  19),  a numerous  nomad  tribe 
who  wandered  over  the  steppes  to  the  E.  of  the 
Caspian.  Strabo  (xi.  p.  51 1)  has  grouped  them  with 
the  Sacae  and  IMassagetae  as  the  great  Scythian 
tribes  of  Inner  Asia  to  the  N.  of  Bactriana.  These 
Dahae  were  subdivided  into  Pakni  (Tldpvoi,  p.  508) 
or  Aparni  (’' Airapvoi,  p.  511),  wdio  were  found  near 
Hyrcania;  Xantiiii  (BolvOlol),  and  PissuRl  (IliV- 
aovpoi).  Alexander  met  them  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Oxus,  and  subdued  them.  (Curt.  viii.  3; 
Justin,  xii.  6.  § 18.) 

As  might  be  expected,  they  occupied  no  definite 
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position,  but  moved  as  necessity  might  require;  thtfy 
appear  in  Arrian  (Anab,  iii.  28)  on  the  Jaxartes, 
and  were  in  later  times  found  in  this  neighbourhood. 
They  were  hardy  warriors  (“  indomiti  Dahae,”  Virg. 
Aen.  viii.  728),  who  serv'ed  Dareius  as  cavalry 
(Arrian,  iii.  11),  Alexander  (Arrian,  v.  12)  and 
Antiochus  (Polyb.  v.  79;  Liv.  xxxv.  48,  xxxvii.  38, 
40)  as  mounted  archers.  They  were  also  useful  as 
foot-troops.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 21 ; Suid.  s.  v. 
’Ayados.) 

It  is  most  questionable  whether  any  connection  be- 
tween the  Dahae  and  the  Thracian  Daci  can  be  traced 
(comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  304) ; but  Eitter  (Erdkunde,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  668,  foil.)  has  noticed  the  curious  coincidence 
of  the  successive  arrival  of  Daci,  Getae,  and  Scythian 
tribes  to  the  W.  of  the  Caspian,  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Ister;  while  in, a previous  age  the  Jaxartes  and 
Oxus  were  occupied  by  Dahae,  Yueti  (Getae),  and 
Massagetae  to  the  E.  of  the  Caspian.  The  writers 
of  Greece  and  Eome  know  nothing  of  the  Dahae  but 
their  name,  position,  and  warlike  virtues.  It  would 
appear  that  the  annals  of  the  Chinese  give  more 
special  information  upon  the  interesting  subject  of 
these  and  other  Germanic  or  red  and  fair-haired 
races  in  Central  Asia  — one  of  the  most  important 
discoveries  of  modern  times.  (Ritter,  1.  c.\  comp. 
Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  63.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAI.  [Dahae.] 

DAIX  (Aat^).  In  the  geography  of  Ptolemy  (vi. 
14;  comp.  Menand.  Hist.  p.  301,  ed.  Bonn),  this 
river,  wdiich  he  describes  as  flowing  into  the  Cas- 
pian, is  the  second  river  from  the  Eha  ( Volga) 
towards  the  Jaxai'tes,  the  Rhymnus  inter\ening; 
but  there  must  be  some  mistake  (comp.  Rennell, 
Geog.  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  180),  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Daix  is  represented  by  the  Jaik  or 
Ural  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  ii.  p.  186), 
which  forms  part  of  the  E.  limit  of  Europe,  rising  in 
the  Ural  mountains,  and  falling  into  the  Caspian, 
after  a course  of  about  900  English  miles.  This 
river  is  the  W.  boundary  to  the  vast  steppes  over 
which  the  hordes  of  the  Kirghiz-Kazaks  roam. 
(Levchine,  Hordes  et  Steppes  des  Kirghiz-Kazaks, 
p.  3.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAL  AND  A (AdXavba,  Ptol.  v.  7.  § 2).  Eitter 
(Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  p.  844)  has  conjectured  that  the 
site  of  this  place  in  the  Lesser  Armenia  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  remarkable  castle  of  Derendah,  situ- 
ated at  the  Tokhmah  Su  upon  a rock  of  nummulitic 
limestone,  forming  cliffs  which  rise  300  feet  above 
the  river’s  bed.  This  rock  has  extensive  ruins  on 
the  platform,  with  hewn  cisterns  for  preserving  the 
rain  water.  These  ruins,  however,  do  not  date  be- 
yond the  epoch  of  the  Turks,  nor  are  any  to  be  per- 
ceived which  belong  to  a more  ancient  period,  though 
it  has  been  assumed,  from  its  remarkable  position, 
that  it  must  have  been  one  of  the  many  Roman  or 
rather  Byzantine  fortresses  which  existed  in  Armenia 
Minor.  (St.  IMartin,  Mem.  sur  VArmenie,  vol.  i. 
p.  189;  Journ.  Geog.  Soc.'vol.'s..  p.  318.)  [E.B.J.] 

DALDIS  (y  AdxSis:  Eth.  AaXbiav6s),  a town 
which  Ptolemy  places  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia 
and  Lydia  (v.  2);  and  Suidas  (s.  v.  ’ApTegibccpos), 
in  Lydia.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Artemidorus, 
the  author  of  the  Oneirocritica.  There  are  coins  of 
the  imperial  period  with  the  epigraph  AaXbiavcoy. 
The  site  is  unknown.  [G.  L.J 

DALTON.  [Diagon.] 

DALLUNTUM,  a town  of  Dalmatia,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  on  the  road  from  Narona 
to  Epidaurus,  29  M.  P.  from  the  former.  It  appears 
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ill  the  Peutinger  Table  under  the  name  of  Di- 
LUKTUM.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DALMANUTHA  (AaKfiavovda).  The  name 
occurs  only  in  St.  Mark’s  Gospel  (viii.  10),  where 
the  parallel  passage  in  St.  Matthew  (xv.  39)  has 
Ma75aA.d,  which  enables  us  to  identify  the  district 
of  Dalmanutha  with  the  plain  of  Gennesareth,  to  the 
S.  of  which  Magdala  was  situated.  Lightfoot 
{Chorog.  Dec.  cap.  v.  § 2)  offers  several  suggestions 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  name,  but  none  of  them  satis- 
factory. [G.  W.] 

DALMA'TIA  (^AaX/xarla,  AaKgariKT},  Dalmatia, 
Delmatia ; Eth.  and  adj.  AaXfidrTis,  AaXfxarevs, 
Dalmata,Dahnatensis,  Dalmaticus).  The  Dalmatians 
formed  a portion  of  that  great  aggregate  of  tribes 
which  inhabited  the  broken  and  indented  coast  E. 
of  the  Adriatic  from  the  Celti  Taurisci  as  far  S.  as  the 
Enirots  and  Macedonians.  These  tribes,  which  com- 
prehended, besides  the  Dalmatians,  the  Veneti,  Pan- 
nonians,  Dardani,  Autariatae  and  others,  belonged  to 
the  Illyrian  group;  and  the  territory  which  with  va- 
rying limits  was  occupied  by  them  bore  the  common 
name  of  Illyricum  [Illyricum]  . Strabo  (vii.  p.  3 1 5) 
asserted  that  it  was  a peculiarity  of  the  Dalmatians, 
to  divide  their  lands  afresh  (x«^pas  duadaarjjLos')  every 
eighth  year;  and  that  they  were  not  in  the  habit  of 
using  coined  money  among  themselves. 

The  inland  parts  of  this  district  are  diversified  by 
undulating  grounds,  hills,  and  high  mountains ; many 
of  the  latter  have  the  same  rugged  appearance  as 
those  of  the  coast.  The  geological  character  of  the 
whole  of  this  country  is  referred  to  the  secondary 
formation. 

Sterility  is  the  general  character  of  the  hilly  parts 
of  Dalmatia,  and  it  is  singular  that  the  N.  sides  are 
usually  less  barren  than  the  S.  slopes.  The  soil, 
though  not  rich,  is  good;  Strabo  (p.  31.5)  indeed  de- 
scribes it  as  ‘ sterile,  unsuited  to  agriculture,  and 
barely  affording  a subsistence  to  the  inhabitants.”  He 
adds  (p.317),  and  this  may  account  for  its  impover- 
ished condition,  “ The  country  which,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a few  rugged  spots,  abounds  every  where 
with  the  olive  and  vine,  has  always  been  neglected,  and 
its  worth  has  been  unknown  in  consequence  of  the 
wildness  and  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants.” 

The  coast  was  well  furnished  with  harbours  as 
well  on  the  mainland  as  in  the  neighbouring  islands, 
while  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy  is  without  ports. 
In  antiquity  Dalmatia  produced  a great  quantity  of 
gold  (“  aurifera  terra,”  Mart.  x.  78  ; Stat.  Silv.i. 
2.  53),  and  if  Pliny  (xxxiii.  4)  may  be  believed,  as 
much  as  50  pounds  of  gold  were  procured  daily 
from  the  mines  in  the  time  of  Nero.  There  is  some 
difficulty  in  these  statements,  because,  as  far  as  pre- 
sent information  goes,  Dalmatia  can  boast  of  neither 
gold  nor  silver.  Gold  has,  however,  been  found  at 
Serajero  in  Bosnia  ; and  as  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  the  Dalmatia  of  the  Eomans  included  much 
of  Bosnia,  the  statements  of  the  ancients  must  be 
referred  to  this  district.  (Neigebauer,  Die  Sud- 
slaven,  p.  211 ; comp.  Fortis,  Viaggio  in  Dalmazia, 
p.  113;  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia,  vol.  i.  p.  219.) 

In  the  reign  of  Gentius,  last  king  of  Illyria,  a 
separation  took  place  among  his  subjects.  They 
obeyed  Pleuratus  as  long  as  he  lived,  but  after  his 
death,  on  the  accession  of  Gentius,  the  Dalmatae  re- 
volted, B.  o.  180,  having  assumed  that  name  from  the 
city  of  Delminium  (or  Dalminium)  which  they  chose 
as  the  capital  of  their  new  state.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  18.) 
The  territory  of  the  Dalmatae  was  at  first  compre- 
hended between  the  Naro  {Narenta)  and  the  Tilui'us 
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orNestus((7e^f^wa),  and  contained  at  one  period  twenty 
cities;  it  then  extended  to  the  Titius  (La  Kerhai), 
and  the  whole  country  received  the  name  of  Dal- 
matia, under  a republican  form  of  government,  which 
lasted  till  the  inhabitants  either  delivered  themselves 
up  to  Eome,  or  were  conquered  by  her  armies. 

In  consequence  of  a quarrel  between  them  and  the 
Lissans  and  Daorsi,  who  were  allies  of  Eome,  a con- 
sular army  was  sent  against  them.  The  consul,  C. 
Marcius  Figulus,  entered  Dalmatia,  b.  c.  156,  and 
its  strongly  fortified  capital  Delminium  having  been 
taken,  the  Dalmatians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace ; 
and  their  liberty  was  only  allowed  them  on  condition 
of  their  paying  tribute  to  Eome.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24 ; 
Appian.  Illyr.  11;  Liv.  Epit.  xlvii.;  Flox*.  iv.  12.) 
In  the  following  year  they  w'ere  subdued  by  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio  Nasica  Corculum  (Liv.  1.  c.).  Delmi- 
nium, their  capital,  it  would  appear,  sufiered  to  such 
an  extent  (Strab.  p.  315)  that  the  seat  of  government 
was  transferred  to  Salona.  In  b.  c.  119,  L.  Caeci- 
lius  Metellus,  who  was  consul,  declared  war  against 
the  Dalmatians,  though  they  had  been  guilty  of  no 
offence.  They  offered  no  opposition  to  him,  and  after 
wintering  at  Salona  he  returned  to  Eome,  and  gained 
the  undeserved  honour  of  a triumph  and  the  suniame 
Dalmaticus.  (Liv.  Epit.  Ixii.;  Appian.  Illyr.  1 1.) 

Appian  {Illyr.  13)  has  toLl  the  story  of  the  4th 
Dalmatian  war.  The  Liburnians,  who  were  attacked 
by  their  restless  neighbours,  appealed  to  Eome  for  aid. 
Troops  were  sent  to  enforce  the  demand  which  had 
previously  been  made,  that  the  Dalmatians  should 
evacuate  Promona.  In  b.  c.  48,  Gabinius  lost  more 
than  2000  men  in  an  engagement  with  the  natives, 
and  then  fell  back  upon  Salona.  It  was  reserved  for 
Vatinius  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  which  the  Eoman 
arms  had  sustained.  He  was  saluted  as  “ imperator  ” 
by  his  soldiers,  and  received  the  honours  of  a “ sup- 
plicatio  ” from  the  senate  in  b.  c.  45.  The  death  of 
J.  Caesar  emboldened  the  Dalmatians.  Fortune  fa- 
voured them.  Vatinius  took  refuge  in  Epidamnus, 
and  the  war  against  M.  Antonius  and  Octavianus 
prevented  Brutus,  to  whom  the  province  had  been 
decreed,  from  punishing  their  defection.  In  b.  c. 
34,  Octavianus  led  a formidable  army  into  Dalmatia, 
where  Agrippa  had  the  command,  and  penetrated  as 
far  as  Setonia,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  knee. 
The  countiy  submitted  to  him,  hostages  were 
taken,  the  standards  captured  from  Gabinius  restored, 
and  a promise  was  given  that  the  owing  tribute 
should  be  paid.  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  38;  Liv.  Epit. 
cxxxii. ; Appian.  Illyr.  24 — 27;  Veil.  ii.  90;  Flor. 
iv.  12;  Suet.  Oct.  20.') 

Dalmatia  became  an  imperial  province,  and  its 
limits  were  pushed  as  far  N.  as  the  Save.  In 
B.  c.  16,  and  again  in  11,  the  Dalmatians  showed  an 
inclination  to  tlu'ow  off  the  yoke,  and  some  years  af- 
terwards joined  the  revolted  Pannouians,  when  Eome 
anticipated  such  danger,  that  Suetonius  (Lzi.  16)  con- 
sidered that  no  more  formidable  enemy  had  appeared 
since  the  Punic  War.  Tiberius,  who  w'as  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Eoman  army,  displayed  con- 
siderable military  talent  in  the  Dalmatian  campaign 
against  Bate,  the  champion  of  his  country’s  liberties, 
a man  of  great  bravery  and  capacity.  In  a.  d.  9,  he 
had  reduced  the  country  entirely  to  subjection,  and 
in  A.  D.  12  received  the  honour  of  a triumph  for  this 
and  his  German  victory.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  29 — 32, 
Ivi.  11 — 17;  Veil.  ii.  110 — 115  ; Zonar.  x.  37.) 
Henceforward  Dalmatia  and  Illyricum,  though  geo- 
graphically they  were  distinguished  (Tac.  Ann.  ii. 
53),  became  politically  convertible  terms. 
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The  name  Illyricum  is  however  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  the  long  and  narrow  tract  of  country  which 
lies  between  the  Save  and  the  Adriatic,  and  Dal- 
matia after  its  final  incorporation  into  the  Eoman 
province  must  be  referred  to  the  article  under  that 
head  [Iluykicuji].  Dalmatia  was  the  native 
country  of  Diocletian,  and  its  capital  Salona  {Spa- 
latro)  will  always  be  fiimous  as  having  been  the 
place  to  which  that  emperor  retired.  At  the  divi- 
sion of  the  empire  between  Ai'cadius  and  Honorius, 
the  important  and  warlike  praefecture  of  Illyricum 
was  divided  between  the  West  and  the  East;  Dalma- 
tia with  Noricuin  and  Pannonia  fell  to  the  lot  of  the 
foi-mer.  About  a.d.  461,  Dalmatia  was  exposed  to 
the  inroads  of  the  Suevi,  but  the  intrepid  Marcel- 
linus  maintained  the  power  of  the  Eomans  against 
th.e  barbarians,  and  occupied  the  province  in  an  in- 
dependent position  with  the  title  of  patrician  of  the 
West.  (Procop.  Bell.  Vandal,  i.  6.)  Theodoric,  the 
great  emperor  of  the  Ostro-Goths,  supported  by  Zeno, 
emperor  of  the  East,  wrested  it  from  Odoacer;  and 
it  is  said  that  an  iron  mine  in  Dalmatia  furnished 
the  victors  with  one  of  the  chief  requisites  of  war. 
(Cassiod.  Var.  iii.  ep.  25.)  In  a.d.  535,  it  was 
conquered  for  the  Lower  Empire  by  the  imperial 
armies,  regained  by  the  Ostro-Goths,  and  again  re- 
covered by  Belisarius. 

Under  Justinian  the  limits  of  Dalmatia  were  ad- 
vanced to  the  E.  over  Pannonia ; and  it  was  divided 
into  maritime  and  inland  Dalmatia:  the  former  ex- 
tending from  Istria  through  Liburnia,  Dalmatia, 
and  N.  Albania,  with  the  adjacent  islands;  and  the 
latter  lying  to  the  E.  of  the  range  of  mountains  known 
under  the  name  of  Albius,  Bebius,  Ardius,  or  the  mo- 
dern Prolog  range,  and  Scardus.  It  was,  however, 
with  difficulty  preserved  for  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
was  subjected  to  the  inroads  of  the  Gepidae,  and  then 
of  tlie  Lombards.  The  great  Heraclius,  in  pursuance 
of  his  statesmanlike  plan  of  establishing  a permanent 
barrier  in  Europe  against  the  encroachments  of  the 
Avars  and  Slaves,  induced  the  Serbs  or  W.  Slaves, 
who  occupied  the  country  about  the  Carpathians,  to 
abandon  their  ancient  seats  and  move  down  into  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  the  Adriatic. 
Though  independent,  these  people,  when  they  had 
made  their  footing  in  Dalmatia,  for  a long  period 
considered  themselves  as  owing  a degree  of  terri- 
torial allegiance  to  the  Lower  Empire.  (Const. 
Porph  de  Adm.  Imp.  31 — 36.) 

The  modern  history  of  Dalmatia  commences  with 
these  relations  established  by  Heraclius  and  the  W. 
Slaves,  who  entered  the  country  under  the  various 
names  of  Sei'vians,Croatians,Narentins,  Zachlumians, 
Terbunians,  Diocleans,  and  Decatrians.  (Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  237.) 

The  following  is  a list  of  Dalmatian  towns,  the 
chief  of  which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

On  the  coast:  — Sicum,  Praetorium,  Tragurium, 
Salona,  Col.  Julia  Martia,  Epetium,  Oneum,  Iranonia, 
Piguntia,  Laureata,  Dalluntum,  Ehausium,  Epi- 
daurus,  Ehizus,  Cattarus,  Butua,  Ascrivium,  Olci- 
nium,  Nymphaeum,  Lissus. 

In  the  interior,  in  the  direction  from  NW.  to  SE. : 
• — Pelva,  Dalminium,  Aequum,  Promona,  Eatanea, 
Andeti'ium,  Selovia,  Seretium,  Sinotium,  Tilurium, 
Ad  ^Matricem,  Staneclum,  Dioclea,  Narona,  Glindi- 
tiones,  Salluntum,  Varo,  Grabaea,  Nalata,  Birzimi- 
nium,  Sinna,  Medion.  Scodra,  Picaria,  Sphentzanium, 
Doracium.  (Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  2 vols.  1848;  Kohl,  Reisen  in  Istrien, 
Dalmatien,  u.  Montenegro,  2 vols.  1850;  Ncige- 
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bauer,  Die  Sudslaven  u.  deren  Jjunder,  1851 ; Cu- 
sau),  Dalmazia,  2 vols.  1846;  Pannonius,  Illyrien 
u.Dalmatien,  2 vols.  1816.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DALMPNIUM,  DELMPNIUM  (AaXgiviov,  Strab. 

vii.  p.  315;  ReXpiviov,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 11 ; AdApior, 

StcpIi.  B.;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  95),  the  an- 
cient capital  of  Dalmatia,  from  which  the  Dal- 
matians, after  their  separation  from  the  other  Il- 
lyrians, derived  their  name.  (Appian,  III.  11.) 
Though  strongly  fortified,  it  was  taken  by  C.  Figu- 
lus  the  consul,  in  B.  c.  156,  and  was  set  on  fire  by 
means  of  a contrivance  very  much  resembling  the 
Greek  fire  of  the  middle  ages.  (Appian,  1.  c.)  In 
B.  c.  135,  P.  Scipio  Nasica  destroyed  the  walls  and 
public  buildings.  (Strab.  Z.  c.)  After  this,  except 
in  the  notice  of  Ptolemy  (J.  c.),  no  more  is  heard  of 
the  city.  The  district  in  the  neighbourhood  was  in 
later  times  called  Dalen  (AaAeV,  Const.  Porph.  de 
Adm.  Imp.  c.  30),  and  is  the  present  plain  of  Dumno 
or  Davno  in  the  Herzegovina,  to  the  E.  of  Livno. 
(Schafarik,  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  267;  Neigebauer, 
Die  Sudslaven,  p.  21.  ) [E.  B.  J.] 

DA'MALIS  ( Adfj.aXis'),  seems  to  be  the  point 
near  Chrysopolis  [Chrysopolis]  named  Bus  or 
Bous  (BoDs)  by  Polybius  (iv.  43).  Here,  according 
to  the  legend,  lo  landed  when  she  crossed  the  strait. 
It  was  also  called  Damalis,  or  the  heifer,  and  Arrian, 
quoted  by  Eustathius  (acZ  Dionys.  Per.  140)  has  a 
story  about  it.  [G.  L.] 

DAMASCUS  (AapaaKSs  : Eth.  Aagaa ki]v6s  : the 
territory  g AagaaKgvg'),  the  capital  city  of  Syria, 
both  in  ancient  and  modern  times,  though  its  pre- 
eminence was  disputed  during  the  classical  period  by 
Antioch.  It  is  an  exceedingly  ancient  city,  being 
mentioned  first  in  the  history  of  Abraham’s  pursuit 
of  the  defeated  kings  (Gen.  xiv.  15);  and  his  steward 
Eliezer  was  a native  of  Damascus  (xv.  2).  Josephus 
ascribes  its  foundation  to  Uz,  a grandson  of  Shem 
(Ant.  i.  6.  § 3).  During  the  period  of  the  Hebrew 
monarchy  it  was  the  “ head  ” or  capital  of  Syria 
(Isaiah,  vii.  8),  and  the  Syrian  king  is  called  the 
king  of  Damascus  (2  Chron.  xxiv.  23).  But  during 
the  struggles  between  these  neighbouring  kingdoms 
it  occasionally  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Israelites. 
Thus  “ David  put  garrisons  in  Syria  of  Damascus, 
and  the  Syrians  became  servants  to  David  ” (2  Sam. 

viii.  6 ; 1 Chron.  xviii.  6),  after  he  had  de- 

feated Hadarezer,  king  of  Zobah,  to  whom  the 
“ Syrians  of  Damascus  ” had  allied  themselves.  The 
fact  that  Tadmor  in  the  wildeimess  [Palmyra] 
was  built  by  Solomon  (2  Chron.  viii.  4),  which  fur- 
ther gives  countenance  to  the  very  ancidnt  and  con- 
sistent tradition  of  his  connection  with  Baalbek 
[Heliopolis],  proves  that  David’s  son  and  suc- 
cessor retained  possession  of  southern  Syria ; but 
Damascus  was  during  this  time  subject  to  Eezon,  a 
vassal  of  Hadarezer.  (\  Kings,  — 25.)  Subse- 

quently to  the  division  of  the  Hebrew  kingdom,  cir. 
B.  c.  900,  we  find  “ a Hebrew  quarter”  in  Damascus 
ceded  by  treaty  to  Ahab  by  Benhadad  (1  Kings,  xx, 
34),  and  the  city  was  at  length  recovered  to  Israel 
by  Jeroboam,  son  of  Joash,  king  of  Israel  (cir.  b.  c. 
822).  (2  Kings,  xiv.  28.)  The  alliance  of  Syria 

with  Israel  against  Judah  led  Ahaz  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  Tiglathpileser,  king  of  Assyria,  who,  in  conse- 
quence, “ went  up  against  Damascus  and  took  it, 
and  carried  the  people  of  it  captive  to  Kir  ” (cir.  b.c. 
740),  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Amos,  delivered 
about  fifty  years  before  the  event.  (2  Kings,  xvi. 
9 ; Amos,  i.  5.)  From  this  time  it  followed  the  for- 
tunes of  the  Assyrian  empire,  but  does  not  appear  ut 
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any  time  to  have  had  much  importance  in  a military 
view.  Besides  which,  its  political  and  commercial 
importance  after  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great 
was  eclipsed  by  Antioch  and  other  cities  founded  by 
the  Seleucidae;  which  may  further  account  for  the 
scanty  notices  of  it  that  occur  in  classical  authors. 
Strabo  describes  it  as  irSXis  a^i6\oyos,  (TX^SSy  ri 
Kal  €TrL(paue(rTdTr]  tu>v  toutt?  Kara  to,  ZlepaiKd 
(xvi.  p.  756).  Pliny  says  that  according  to  some  it 
was  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  of  the  Dccapolis 
(v.  18).  He  only  farther  mentions  it  for  its  ala- 
baster (xxxvi.  18).  It  is,  however,  strange  that  so 
renowned  a city,  the  subject  of  such  extravagant 
eulogy  in  the  poems  and  romances  of  the  Orientals, 
should  be  almost  unnoticed  in  the  classical  poets; 
the  ‘‘  ventosa  Damascus  ” of  Lucan  — certainly  not 
a well- chosen  epithet  — being  the  sum  of  their  tribute 
to  this  most  remarkable  and  beautiful  city  (iii.  215). 

In  the  annals  of  the  church  it  is  noted  for  the 
conversion  and  first  preaching  of  the  apostle  St.  Paul, 
which  synchronised  with  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  ethnarch  of  Aretas,  the  king  apparently  of 
Arabia  or  Petra.  (2  Cor.  xi.  32.)  As  the  event  is 
not  chronicled  by  any  historian,  the  circumstances 
under  which  this  petty  king  had  come  into  possession 
of- so  important  a place  are  very  doubtful;  but  it  is 
certain  that  it  was  subject  to  the  Eoman  rule  until 
the  reign  of  Heraclius,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Saracens  in  the  13th  year  of  the  Hejira  (a.  d.  634), 
from  which  time,  as  if  to  compensate  for  its  tempo- 
rary eclipse,  it  has  been  the  delight  and  glory  of  the 
East,  and  celebrated  by  the  Arabian  poets  as  the 
terrestrial  Paradise. 

Damascus,  now  called  Es-Sham,  is  situated  at  the 
distance  of  two  days’  journey,  or  about  60  miles  from 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  not  far  from  the 
eastern  base  of  the  range  of  Antilibanus,  and  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  great  desert  of  El-Hauran 
(Auranitis),  which  extends  westward  to  the  Eu- 
phrates, and  southward  to  the  Arabian  peninsula. 
It  presents  the  peculiar  phenomenon  of  a city  in  the 
midst  of  gardens,  watered  by  numerous  streams. 
It  is  surrounded  by  a wall,  which  is  however  in  a 
state  of  ruinous  decay,  and  scarcely  defines  the  limits 
between  the  city  and  its  suburbs.  In  1843,  the 
population  of  Damascus  was  stated  at  111,552,  of 
which  number  about  12,000  were  Christians,  and 
5000  Jews.  It  is  governed  by  a pasha,  whose  rule 
extends  from  the  Euphrates  to  the  Jordan,  and  from 
the  vicinity  of  Aleppo  to  the  confines  of  Arabia. 

The  “ Abana  and  Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,” 
are  of  Scripture  celebrity  (2  Kings,  v.  12),  and  both 
Strabo  and  Pliny  mention  the  Chrysorroa,  to  which 
the  latter  ascribes  the  fertility  of  the  soil  (“  Da- 
mascum  ex  epoto  riguis  amne  Chrysoroa  fertilem  ”) ; 
and  Strabo  remarks  that  “ its  waters  are  almost 
entirely  consumed  in  irrigation,  for  that  it  waters  a 
large  extent  of  deep  soil”  (ll.  cc.).  There  are,  in 
fact,  as  the  writer  ascertained,  two  copious  sources 
in  the  eastern  roots  of  Antilibanus,  the  Barada  and 
the  Phege.  Of  these,  the  Barada  is  far  the  most 
copious,  and  being  divided  into  numerous  rivulets  on 
emerging  from  the  mountains  above  the  city,  waters 
its  innumerable  gardens.  The  water,  however,  is 
not  good  for  drinking,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
villages  along  its  course  in  the  Wady  Barada  are 
subject  to  goitre.  Even  the  poor  of  Damascus  do 
not  ordinarily  drink  this  water.  This  is  probably 
the  Abana  of  Scripture.  The  Pharpar  is  represented 
by  the  Phege,  a smaller  stream  of  delicious  water, 
whose  source  was  explored  by  Pocock.  It  emerges 
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from  the  mountain  range  through  the  same  valley  as 
the  Barada,  and  is  conducted  by  aqueducts  and  pipes 
to  all  parts  of  the  city  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
the  inhabitants  with  drinking  water.  The  scanty 
surplus  of  the  two  streams  forms  a small  lake  below 
the  city,  called  Bahr-el-Merj.  [G.  W.] 


DAMA'SIA  (Aa^oerfa),  a fortified  town  in  Vin- 
delicia,  which  Strabo  (iv.  p.  206)  regards  as  the 
acropolis  of  the  Licattii.  The  place  now  generally 
identified  with  it  is  Hohenembs,  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Khine,  though  some  believe  it  to  be  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Augusta  Vindelicorum.  [L.S.] 
DAMASSI  MONTES  (rd  Adg-acraa  opv,  Ptol. 
vii.  2.  § 18),  an  eastern  spur  of  the  Himalaya  Moun- 
tains in  Nipdl,  in  the  district  of  “ India  intra 
Gangem.”  [V.] 

DAMA'STIUM  (^AagdaTiov),  a town  in  Epeirus, 
which  Strabo  mentions  as  possessing  silver  mines 
(vii.  p.  326).  The  name  of  this  town  occurs  in  no 
other  ancient  writer;  but  there  are  several  coins  ex- 
tant, bearing  the  epigraph  AaiiaaTircou,  which  were 
probably  struck  at  this  place.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
164.) 


DA'MNII,  in  Scotland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  to  the  north-east  of  the  Selgovae.  The  diffi- 
culties that  attend  the  fixation  of  the  exact  locality 
of  this  people  may  best  be  collected  from  the  text  as 
given  in  full: — “Partly,  along  the  northern  side, 
under  the  promontory  of  the  same  name,  dwell  the 
Novantae,  amongst  whom  are  these  cities  — Louco- 
pibia  and  Refigonium  ” (according  to  another  and 
probably  a better  reading,  Rerigonium).  “ South  of 
these,  the  Selgovae,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns 
— Carbantorigum,  Uxelum,  Corda,  Trimontium.  To 
the  eastward  of  these,  but  more  to  the  north,  are  the 
Damnii,  amongst  whom  are  these  towns  — Colania, 
Vanduaria,  Coria,  Alauna,  Lindum,  Victoria.  The 
Gadeni  more  northern,  the  Ottadini  more  southern, 
amongst  whom  are  these  towms  — Curia,  Breme  • 
nium.  Next  to  the  Damwonii,  towards  the  east,  but 
more  northern,  and  to  the  east  of  the  promontory 
Epidium,  are  the  Epidii,”  &c. 

More  than  one  text  of  Ptolemy,  as  well,  perhaps, 
as  the  context  itself,  justifies  us  in  connecting  the 
Gadeni  and  Ottadini  with  the  Selgovae  rather  than 
with  the  Damnii;  i.  e.,  in  making  the  first  named  of 
those  two  populations  the  one  to  which  the  Gadeni 
and  Ottadini  lie  north  and  south.  But  this  will  not 
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meet  the  difficnlty.  The  change  of  form  from  Damnii 
to  Damnonii  introduces  another  complication.  The 
variae  lectiones  throw  no  light  on  this.  The  vari- 
ation is  even  repeated  in  two  inscriptions  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carvoran  (a  station  on  the 
Vallum  and  the  Magna  of  the  Notitia),  one  of 
which  is  civiTAS  dumni,  and  the  other  civitas 
DUMNONi.  The  historian  of  the  Koraan  Wall  sees 
in  this  only  a transplantation  of  the  Dumnonii  of 
Devonshire,  and  draws  attention  to  the  policy  by 
which  one  tribe  already  subdued  is  made  to  become 
instrumental  in  the  subjugation  of  others.  He  over- 
looks the  Damnii  of  Ptolemy.  Thirdly,  the  geo- 
graphical boundaries  are  indistinct.  Of  the  twenty- 
one  names  contained  in  the  above-given  extract,  no 
more  than  eight  can  claim  to  be  identified  in  a 
manner  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  serve  as  the  basis 
for  further  criticism.  These  are,  Novantae,  Louco- 
pibra,  Retigonium  (]\Iel.  Rerigonium),  Selgovae,  Bre- 
menium,  Gadeni,  Ottadini,  and  the  Epidian  Promon- 
tory. These  = Wigtonshire,  Glen  Luce^  Stranraer, 
the  shore  of  the  Solway,  High  Rochester,  Berwick- 
shire, Northumberland,  and  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  re- 
spectively. Now,  no  part  of  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Solway  Frith  lies  south  of  the  southernmost  points 
of  Wigton  (Novantae).  Neither  can  any  population 
lie  (at  one  and  the  same  time)  east  of  Kircudbright 
(Selgovae),  and  west  of  the  Epidii  (^Argyle).  By 
carrying  the  Selgovae  as  far  as  Dumfries,  these 
difficulties  are  increased.  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Lanark, 
Edinburgh,  Linlithgow,  Renfrew,  and  Stirling  give 
us  the  nearest  appi'oximation  to  the  area  of  the 
Damnii  or  Damnonii  of  North  Britain.  [See  Dum- 
nonii.] [R.  G.  L.] 

DA'MNIUM.  [Dajinonium.] 

DAMNO'NIUM,  in  South  Britain.  Damnium  is 
the  form  of  the  word  in  Marcianus  Heracleota.  In 
Ptolemy  it  is  Damnonium,  so  that  the  variations 
noticed  under  Damnii  are  here  repeated.  Each 
author  gives  Ocris  as  a synonym  for  the  headland 
(^AafJLvouiou,  t6  koX  '’Oupivov  &Kpov,  Ptol.,  and 
Aayiviov  &Kpou  rh  ua\  ’'Oupiov  KaXovgevov,  Marcian. 
HeracL),  of  which  the  modem  name  is  the  Lizard 
(in  Cornwall).  [Dumnonii.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DA'MPOLIS  or  DIA'MPOLIS  (AidjULnoXis : 1am- 
holi),  a Greek  town  in  the  interior  of  Thrace,  to  the 
east  of  Irenopolis,  on  the  river  Tonsus.  (Ann. 
Comn.  X.  p.  274.)  It  is  probably  the  same  place  as 
the  Diopolis  of  Hierocles  (p.  635),  and  the  Diospolis 
of  Malala  (ii.  p.  167).  [L.  S.] 

DAN.  [Palaestina.] 

DAN,  a town  of  Palestine,  founded  by  a colony  of 
the  tribe  of  Dan  during  the  period  of  the  Judges 
(xviiL  cir.  b.  c.  1406),  and  assumed  as  the  northern 
limit  of  the  Holy  Land,  as  Beersheba  was  the  south- 
ern. (^Judges,  xx.  1 ; Sam.  iii.  20,  &c.)  Its  more 
ancient  name  was  Laish,  and  it  apparently  belonged 
to  Sidon  (Judges,  xx.  7);  but  in  Joshua  (xix.  47) 
Lesham.  It  became  infamous  as  one  of  the  chief 
seats  of  Jeroboam’s  idolatry  (1  Kings,  xii.  29),  and 
its  position  exposed  it  first  to  the  invaders  of  J udaea 
from  the  north.  (1  Kings,  xv.  20;  Jerem.  iv.  15, 
viii.  16.) 

Its  position  is  plainly  marked  by  Tell-el-Kady 
(Kadi  being  the  Arabic  equivalent  for  the  Hebrew 
appellative  Dan,  both  signifying  Judge),  a ruined 
site  in  the  Ard-el-Huleh,  near  the  south-western 
base  of  Mount  Hermon.  It  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  4 miles  from  Paneas  [Paneas],  on 
the  road  to  Tyre,  but  is  scarcely  more  than  half  an 
hour,  or  two  miles.  It  has  sometimes  been  con- 
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founded  with  it.  (Reland,  pp.  919,  921.)  One  of 
the  main  sources  of  the  Jordan  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  upon  which  the  city  was  built,  and  the 
copious  stream  which  flows  from  it  is  still  called 
Nahr-el-Dan.  The  town  has  been  supposed  to  have 
lent  its  name  to  the  Jordan.  (Reland,  p.  271.) 
[Palaestina.]  [G.  W.] 

DANA.  [Tyana.] 

DANA  or  DAGANA  (Adva  or  Adyava,  Ptol.  vii. 
4.  § 5),  a town  in  the  ancient  Taprobane  or  Ceylon. 
Forbiger  has  conjectured  that  it  is  represented  by  the 
modern  Tangala  or  Tangalle.  [V.] 

DANABA  (AavaSa,  Ptol.  v.  15.  §24),  a small 
town  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  Palmyrene,  a subdivision 
of  his  larger  district  of  Coele-Svria.  It  is  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Danabe  in  the  war  between  the 
emperor  Julian  and  the  Persians.  (Zosim.  iii. 
27. 7.)  [V.] 

DANAI.  [Argos,  p.  202,  b. ; Hellas.] 
DA'NALA  (AaraXa),  a place  in  Galatia,  in  the 
territory  of  the  Trocmi,  where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L. 
Lucullus  met,  when  Pompeius  came  to  continue  the 
campaign  against  Mithridates,  and  Lucullus  sur- 
rendered the  command  to  him.  The  site  is  unknown. 
Plutarch  (Lucull.  c.  36)  merely  says  that  the  two 
Romans  met  in  a village  of  Galatia.  (See  the  note 
in  Groskurd’s  Strabo,  vol.  ii.  p.  512.)  [G.  L.] 

DANAPRIS.  [Borysthenes.] 

DANASTRIS.  [Tyras.] 

DANDACA  (AauSaKr],  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 2 ; Amm. 
Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 36),  a town  of  the  Tauric  Cherso- 
nese, of  which  all  that  is  known  is,  that  it  was  situ- 
ated on  the  W.  coast,  near  Eupatorium.  [E.  B.  J.J 
DANDAGUDA  (Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23),  a town 
placed  by  Pliny  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Prom. 
Calingon,  perhaps  the  modern  Calingapatam.  [V.] 
DANU'BIUS  (Aarov€ios:  the  Danube),  on  coins 
and  inscriptions  frequently  called  Danuvius,  the 
greatest  river  in  south-eastern  Europe.  Its  sources 
are  at  Donaueschingen,  on  the  Lions  Abnoba,  and, 
after  a long  course  through  Vindelicia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  and  Dacia,  it  divides  itself  near  Novio- 
dunum  into  three  main  branches,  so  as  to  form  a 
delta,  and  empties  its  waters  into  the  Euxine. 
The  Danube  at  first  forms  the  southern  frontier 
of  Germania  Magna;  further  east  it  is  the  boun- 
dary between  Pannonia  and  Dacia,  and  betw'een 
Dacia  and  Moesia.  Among  its  many  tributaries,  w'e 
may  mention  the  Dravus,  Savus,  Pathissus,  and 
Margus,  as  the  principal  ones.  This  river  was  known 
even  to  the  earliest  Greeks,  under  the  name  of  Ister 
(^larpos),  though  they  knew  only  the  part  near  its 
mouth,  and  entertained  very  erroneous  notions  re- 
specting its  course  (He.siod,  Theog.  338;  Pind.  01. 
iii.  25  ; Aeschyl.  ap.  Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv, 
284),  which  did  not  become  fully  known  until  the 
time  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Romans,  and  espe- 
cially their  poets,  sometimes  adopted  the  Greek  name 
IsTRUS  or  Hister  (Tibull.  iv.  1.  146),  until  in 
later  times  the  two  names  Ister  and  Danubius  were 
used  indiscriminately ; though  it  w^as  still  very  com- 
mon to  apfjly  the  former  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
river,  and  the  latter  to  the  upper  part,  from  its 
sources  to  Vindobona  or  Sirmiurn.  Stephanus  B., 
who  himself  calls  the  river  Danubis  or  Danusis, 
states  that  its  ancient  name  was  Matoas.  It  is  said, 
moreover,  that  Danubius  was  its  Thracian,  and  Ister 
its  Celtic  name  (Lydus,  De  Mag.  iii.  32;  Jornand. 
De  Reb.  Get.  12);  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Dan  is  the  same  word  which  is  found  in  Rhodanus, 
Eridanus,  Tanais,  Don,  and  others,  and  signifies 
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water.”  According  to  Adelung,  Dan-nbius  means 
‘ the  upper  water,”  and  (Dan)-ister  “ the  lower 
water.”  The  earlier  writers  entertained  veiy  vague 
and  contradictory  notions  about  the  sources  of  this 
mighty  river;  thus  Pindar  makes  it  flow  from  the 
country  of  the  Hyperboreans,  Aeschylus  from  the 
Khipaean  mountains,  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  from  the 
country  of  the  Celts  in  the  extreme  west  (somewhere 
about  the  Pyrenees),  and  Scymnus  of  Chios  (JF'ragm. 
31)  likewise  from  the  country  of  the  Celts,  After- 
wards a notion  arose  that  one  branch  of  the  Danube 
flowed  into  the  Adriatic.  But  these  and  similar 
ideas,  which  were  combated  by  some  of  the  ancients 
themselves,  were  rectified  during  the  conquests  of 
the  Komans  in  the  north  and  east  of  Europe.  We 
have  already  stated  that  there  are  three  main 
branches  by  which  the  Danube  empties  itself  into 
the  sea;  though  Strabo  appears  to  assume  four,  for 
out  of  the  seven  he  mentions,  he  calls  three  the 
lesser  ones.  Other  writers,  however,  mention  only 
six,  five,  four,  three,  or  even  two  mouths.  The 
names  of  these  mouths,  so  far  as  they  are  known  to 
us,  are:  — (1)  the  southernmost,  called  Pence  or  the 
sacrum  ostium  (jh  tephv  Strab.  vii.  p.  305 ; 

Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 2);  (2)  Naracustoma  (^apaKiov  or 
rh  NdpaKov,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 5 ; Arrian,  Peripl.  p. 
23) ; (3)  Calonstoma  (t5  KaXhv  (n6pia) ; (4)  Pseu- 
dostoma (^evZdaropLOV,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 6);  (5)  Bo- 
reonstoma  (Bd/jeiov  crr6p.a,  Ptol.  1.  c.);  (6)  Thiagola 
(^QiaySXa,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 4,  or  rh  xf/i\bv  arojua). 
Eespecting  these  mouths,  three  of  which  were  navi- 
gable in  antiquity  (P.  Mela,  ii.  1,  8),  see  Kruse,  De 
Istri  Ostiis,  Vratislav.  1820.  At  j)resent  it  is  im- 

possible accurately  to  identify  the  statements  of  the 
ancients  about  them,  as  the  Danube  has  imdergone 
very  great  changes  at  its  mouth.  See  Katancsich, 
‘Pe  Istro,  Budae,  1798,  4to.;  Rennell,  Comparative 
Geogr,  of  West  Asia,  vol.  ii.  p.  374.  [L.  S.] 

DANUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  eighth 
Itinerary  as  being  tlie  second  station  on  the  road 
from  York  to  Lincoln.  Name  for  name,  and  place 
for  place,  Danum  — Z>ora-caster.  Danum  was  the 
station  of  the  Praefectus  Equitum  Crispianorum  of 
the  Notitia.  Roman  remains  are  found  at  Pon- 
caster.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DAORSI,  DAORIZI  (Aadpt^ot,  Strab.  vii.  p. 
315),  a people  of  Illyricum,  who  lived  on  the  banks 
of  the  Naro.  (Strab.  L c.)  They  were  allied  with 
the  Romans  (comp.  Liv.  xlv.  26),  and  a quarrel 
between  them  and  the  Dalmatians  gave  a colourable 
pretext  to  the  republic  for  its  invasion  of  Dalmatia 
in  B.  c.  156.  (Polyb.  xxxii.  24.)  Pliny  (iii.  26) 
describes  their  territory  as  being  parcelled  out  into 
seventeen  small  divisions,  which  he  calls  “ decuriae.” 
They  must  have  possessed  some  importance,  as  a coin 
has  been  found  with  the  epigraph  of  this  people,  of 
the  same  workmanship  and  type  as  those  of  Gentius, 
king  of  Illyricum.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  155 ; Rasche, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  51.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DAPHNE  (^A.dcpVT]'),  a celebrated  grove  and  sanc- 
tuary of  Apollo,  near  Antioch  in  Syria.  [Antio- 
CHEiA.]  Both  locally  and  historically  it  was  so 
closely  connected  with  the  Syrian  metropolis,  that  we 
can  hardly  consider  the  one  without  the  other.  We 
have  seen  that  Antioch  was  frequently  called  A.  eVl 
Adcprr)  and  g irphs  Ad<pvr]v,  and  conversely  we  find 
Daphne  entitled  A.  g irphs  ' Apt lOxCiav.  (Joseph. 
B.  J.  i.  12.  § 5.)  Though  really  distant  a few  miles 
from  Antioch,  it  was  called  one  of  its  suburbs  (gvpod- 
areiov,  Dion  Cass.  li.  7 : “ Amoenum  iUud  et  am- 
bitiosum  Antiochiae  subui'banum,”  Ainm.  Marc.  xix. 
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12,  19).  If  Antioch  has  been  compared  to  Pam 
[see  p.  143],  Daphne  may  be  called  its  Ver- 
sailles. 

It  was  situated  to  the  west,  or  rather  to  the  south- 
west, of  Antioch,  at  a distance  of  about  5 miles,  or 
40  stadia,  and  on  higher  ground  than  the  metro- 
polis itself  (oTrep/cetTai  reTTapdKOvra  araSiovs  g 
Adtpvg,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  750;  comp,  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  Wesseling,  p.  581).  The  place  was  natu- 
rally of  extreme  beauty,  with  perennial  fountains, 
and  abundant  wood.  (Liban.  Antioch,  p.  356.) 
Here  a sanctuary  was  established,  with  the  privi- 
leges of  asylum  (2  Macc.  iv.  33 ; Polyaen.  viii.  50), 
which  became  famous  throughout  the  heathen  world, 
and  remained  for  centuries  a place  of  pilgrimage,  and 
the  scene  of  an  almost  perpetual  festival  of  vice. 
The  zeal  with  which  Gibbon  has  described  it,  in  his 
twenty-third  chapter,  is  well  known. 

Daphne,  like  Antioch,  owed  its  origin  to  Seleucus 
Nicator;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  his  metropolis  [see 
pp.  142,  143],  so  he  associated  the  religious  suburb 
with  mythological  traditions,  which  were  intended  to 
glorify  his  family.  The  fame  of  Apollo  was  con- 
nected with  his  own.  The  fable  of  the  river  Peneus 
was  appropriated ; and  the  tree  was  even  shown  into 
which  the  nymph  Daphne  was  transformed.*  One 
of  the  fountains  received  the  name  of  the  Castalian 
spring,  and  the  chief  honours  of  the  new  sanctuary 
were  borrowed  from  Delphi.  In  the  midst  of  a rich 
and  deep  grove  of  bay  trees  and  cypresses  (Procop. 
B.  Pers.  ii.  14),  with  baths,  gardens,  and  colonnades 
on  every  side,  Seleucus  built  the  temple  of  Apollo 
and  Diana.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  colossal : its 
material  was  partly  marble,  and  partly  wood;  the 
artist  was  Bryaxis  the  Athenian,  whose  works  were 
long  celebrated  at  Rhodes  and  elsewhere.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protr.  § 47.)  It  is  described  at  length  by 
Libanius  {flonod.  de  Paphnaeo  Templo,  iii.  334), 
who  states  that  the  god  was  represented  with  a harj), 
and  as  if  in  the  act  of  singing  {icpKei  adovrt  fi4Xos). 
With  the  worship  of  Apollo  Antiochus  Epiphanes  as- 
sociated that  of  Jupiter  in  the  sanctuary  of  Daphne. 
This  monarch  erected  here,  in  honour  of  that  di- 
vinity (with  whom  he  was  singularly  fond  of  iden- 
tifying himself),  a colossal  statue  of  ivoiy  and  gold, 
resembling  that  of  Phidias  at  Olympia.  Games  also 
were  established  in  his  honour,  as  may  be  seen  by 
extant  coins  of  Antioch.  (See  Muller’s  Antiq.  An- 
tiochenae,  p.  64,  note  12.)  The  games  of  Daphne 
are  described  in  Athenaeus.  (Ibid,  note  13.)  What 
has  been  said  may  be  enough  to  give  the  reader 
some  notion  of  this  celebrated  place  in  the  time  of 
the  Seleucidae,  and  in  its  relation  to  the  Oriental 
Greeks  before  the  Roman  occupation  of  Syria.  It 
ought  to  be  added,  that  the  road  between  Antioch 
and  Daphne,  which  passed  through  the  intermediate 
suburb  of  Heracleia,  was  bordered  by  gardens,  foun- 
tains, and  splendid  buildings,  suitable  to  the  gay 
processions  that  thronged  from  the  city  gate  to  the 
scene  of  consecrated  pleasure. 

The  celebrity  of  Daphne  continued  unimpaired  for 
a long  period  under  the  Romans,  from  Pompey  to 
Constantine.  It  seems  to  have  been  Pompey  who 
enlarged  the  dimensions  of  the  sacred  enclosure  to 
the  circumference  of  80  stadia,  or  10  miles,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  (1.  c.;  see  Eutrop.  vi.  14).  Some 
of  the  aqueducts  erected  for  the  use  of  Antioch  by 
the  Roman  emperors  were  connected  with  the  springs 

* Whence  Antioch  is  called  by  Ausonius  (C/ar. 
Urh.  ii.)  Phoebeae  lauri  domus. 
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of  Daphne.  (Malala,  pp.  243,  278.)  The  reign  of 
Trajan  was  remarkable  in  the  annals  of  the  place  for 
the  restoration  of  the  buildings  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. That  of  Commodus  was  still  more  memo- 
rable on  account  of  the  establishment  (or  rather  the 
re-establishment)  of  periodical  Olympian  games  at 
Antioch;  for  the  stadium  of  Daphne  was  the  scene 
of  the  festive  contests.  This  was  the  time  of  that 
comiption  of  manners  (the  “ Daphnici  mores  ” of 
^larcus  Antoninus)  under  which  Eoman  soldiers  and 
Koman  emperors  suffered  so  seriously  in  the  Syrian 
metropolis. 

The  decay  of  Daphne  must  be  dated  from  the  reign 
of  Julian,  when  the  struggle  between  Heathenism 
and  Christianity  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter. 
Constantine  erected  a statue  of  Helena  within  the 
ancient  sanctuary  of  Apollo  and  Jupiter,  and  the 
great  church  at  Antioch  was  roofed  with  cypress- 
wood  from  Daphne ; which,  about  the  reign  of  Zeno, 
fell  into  the  condition  of  an  ordinary  Syrian  town. 

It  is  needless  to  pursue  the  history  further. 
Among  modern  travellers,  Pococke  and  Eichter  have 
fixed  the  site  of  Daphne  at  Beit-el-Maa,  the  distance 
of  which  from  Antahia  agrees  with  the  ancient 
measurement,  and  where  some  poor  remains  are  found 
near  a number  of  abundant  fountains.  Forbiger 
(^Alte  Geographie,  vol.  ii.  p.  657)  thinks  with  Kinneir 
that  the  true  position  is  at  Babyla ; but,  though  the 
apparent  connection  of  this  name  with  that  of  the 
martyr  Babylas  gives  some  ground  for  this  opinion, 
the  distance  from  Antioch  is  too  great ; and  the 
former  view  is  probably  correct.  No  detailed  account 
of  the  remains  has  been  given.  Poujoulat  says 
(Corr.  d Orient,  viii.  38),  “A  cote  de  la  plus  pro- 
fonde  fontaine  de  Beit-el-moie,  on  remarque  des 
de'bris  massifs  appartenant  a un  e'difice  des  ages 
recule's:  si  j’e'tais  antiquaire  et  savant,  je  pourrais 
peut-etre  prouver  que  ces  restes  sont  ceux  du  Temple 
d’Apollon.”  [J.  S.  H.] 

DAPHNON,  the  name  of  a town  and  a river  seated 
upon  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Eed  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N. 

1.  The  town  (^Aacpvcou  piKpos,  Arrian,  Peripl. 
Mar.  Erythr.  p.  7 ; Strab.  xrt.  774)  was  situated 
between  the  promontory  Aromata  in  the  Eegio 
Cinnamomifera  (^Cape  Guardafui)  and  the  promon- 
tory of  Uephas  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eed  Sea  (^Straits 
of  Bab-el-Mandel)). 

2.  The  river  (Aacpvwv  peyas,  sometimes  denomi- 

nated ’A/cdwaj,  Ptol.  iv.  1.  § 101)  lay  a little  east- 
ward of  the  town  Daphnon,  and  formed  its  harbour. 
The  Promontory  of  Uephas  sheltered  this  port  from 
the  east  wind,  and  broke  the  force  of  the  current  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Straits.  [W.  B.  D,] 

DAPHNUS  (Aa^roOs : Eih.  AacpvovuTios  or 
Aa<provcrios).  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  mentions  several 
places  of  this  name ; but  he  does  not  mention  Daphnus 
in  the  territory  of  Clazomenae.  [Clazomexae.] 
He  mentions  a lake  called  Daphnusis  near  the 
Bithynian  Olympus.  [G.  L.] 

DAPHNUS  (^Aa<pvovs:  Eth.  Aa(pvovvTios,  Aa- 
(pvovaios'),  a city  on  the  Euboean  sea,  originally  be- 
lonein?  to  Phocis,  which  thus  extended  from  the 
Corinthian  gulf  to  the  Euboean  sea.  Its  narrow 
territoi-y  separated  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  from  the 
Locri  Opuntii ; but  it  was  afterwards  assigned  to  the 
Opuutii.  The  town  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of 
Strabo,  who  fixes  its  site  by  describing  it  as  distant 
20  stadia  from  Cynus  and  120  from  Elateia,  and  as 
having  a harbour.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  416,  424,  426; 
Piin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  r. ; Leake,  Northern  j 
Greece,  vol.  ii  pp.  176.)  I 
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DAEA  (Adpa,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 4).  1 . A small  river  of 
CaiTnania,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  frontier  of 
Persis.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
as  the  Dora  of  Mai'cian  {Peripl.  p.  2 1 ) and  the 
Daras  of  Pliny  (vi.  25.  s.  28).  Dr.  Vincent  con- 
jectures {Voyage  of  Nearchns,  vol.  i.  p.  372)  tliat 
it  is  the  same  as  the  I)ara-bin  or  Derra-bin  ol 
modem  charts. 

2.  A city  in  Parthia.  [Apavarcticene.] 

3.  A city  in  Mesopotamia.  [Daras.]  [V.] 
DA'EADAE,  the  name  of  Ethiopian  tribes  in  two 

different  parts  of  Africa;  one  about  the  central  part, 
in  Darfour  {Aapdoav  eQvos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 35),  the 
other  in  the  W.,  on  the  river  Daradus,  also  called 
Aethiopes  Daratitae.  (Polyb.  ap  Plin.  v.  1 ; Aga- 
them.  ii.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEADAX  {Aapaba^),  a Syrian  river,  mentioned 
only  by  Xenophon  {An,ab.  i.  4.  § 10).  It  has  been 
identified  with  the  Far,  a small  tributary  of  the 
Euphrates.  At  the  source  of  the  river  was  a pa- 
lace of  Belesis,  then  satrap  of  Syria,  with  a large  and 
beautiful  park,  which  were  destroyed  by  Cyrus  the 
Younger.  {Anab.  1.  c.)  [G.W.] 

DAEADUS,  DAEAS,  or  DAEAT  {Adpabos  ^ 
Adpas,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 6),  a river  of  Africa,  falling 
into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast,  near  the  Portus 
Magnus,  and  containing  crocodiles  (Plin.  v.  1);  pro- 
bably the  Gambia  or  Dio  d Ouro.  [P.  S.] 

DAEAE,  a Gaetulian  tribe  in  the  W.  of  Africa, 
on  a mountain  stream  called  Dara,  on  the  S.  steppes 
of  M.  Atlas,  adjacent  to  the  Pharusii.  (Plin.  v.  1 ; 
Oros.  i.  2 ; Leo  Afr.  p.  602.)  [P.  S.] 

DAEADEAE*  (AapctSpai,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 42),  a 
mountain  tribe  who  lived  in  the  upper  Indus.  For- 
biger conjectures  that  they  are  the  same  people 
whom  Strabo  (xv.  p.  706)  calls  Derdae,  and  Pliny 
Dardae  (vi.  19),  and  perhaps  as  the  Dadicae  of  He- 
rodotus (iii.  91,  vii.  66).  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  these  latter  people  lived  still  further  to  the  N., 
perhaps  in  Sogdiana,  though  their  association  with 
the  Gandarii  (Sanscrit  Gandhdras)  points  to  a more 
southern  locality.  . [V.] 

DAEANTASIA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
The  name  occurs  only  in  the  Itins.  and  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia.  The  Antonine  Itin. 
places  it  on  the  road  from  Mediolanum  in  Italy  over 
the  Alpis  Graia  to  Vienna  ( Vienne')  on  the  Rhone; 
and  the  Table  places  it  on  the  road  from  Vercellae  in 
Italy  over  the  Alpis  Graia,  also  to  Vienna.  Both 
agree  in  making  the  distance  from  Bergintrum 
[Bergintrum]  toDarantasia  14  M.  P.  Darantasia 
is  Moutiers  en  Tarentaise,  a place  situated  at  an 
angle  of  the  here,  and  the  chief  town  of  the  Taren- 
taise. Moutiers  is  a corruption  of  Monasterium. 
The  old  name  of  the  place,  Darantasia,  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  whole  country  called  Tarentaue, 
which  is  included  in  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.  (See 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  vol.  iii.  pp.  26,  27,  on  the  routes 
here  referred  to.)  [G.  L.] 

DAEAPSA.  [Bactriana,  p.  365,  a.] 

DAEAS  {Adpas,  Procop.  Bell.  Pers.  i.  10,  ii.  13, 
de  Aedif.  ii.  1 — 3,  iii.  5),  a town  of  Mesopotamia, 
about  98  stadia  from  Nisibis,  which  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the  wars  of  the  Lower  Empire  between 
the  Greeks  of  Con.stantinople  and  the  Sassanian 
princes.  According  to  Procopius,  it  was  raised  from 
a village  to  a city  by  the  emperor  Anastasius,  who 
gave  it  his  own  name,  and  called  it  Anastasiopolis, 
A.  r>.  507.  (Malala,  xn.  p.  115,  who  calls  it  Aopds.) 
It  was  built  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  the  Eoman 
empire  towards  As.‘=yrla,  with  the  object  of  overawing 
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6nd  keepinsj  some  check  upon  the  incursions  of  the 
Persians,  and  appears  to  have  fulfilled  the  object  for 
which  it  was  erected  for  nearly  70 years, from  the  reign 
of  Cabades  (Kobdd)  to  that  of  Chosroes  I.  (Anmkir- 
wdn).  Procopius  gives  a full  account  (^Bell.  Pers. 
ii.  1-3)  of  tlie  way  in  which  Daras  was  fortified, 
which,  as  Gibbon  has  remarked  (^Decline  and  Fall, 
ch.  40),  may  be  considered  as  representing  the  mili- 
tary architecture  of  the  age.  But  besides  its  strong 
fortifications,  Avhich  enabled  it  to  resist  more  than 
one  attack  from  the  Persians,  Daras  was  exceedingly 
well  supplied  with  provisions,  &c.  for  the  troops  en- 
gaged in  its  defence.  Procopius  gives  an  account  of 
a marvellous  fountain  of  water,  whose  source,  on  a 
neighbouring  height,  was  in  such  a position  that  the 
supply  could  not  be  cut  off  by  an  enemy,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  it  was  distributed  through  the  town  to 
the  inhabitants  by  various  channels,  no  one  knowing 
whither  it  went  on  reaching  the  outer  wa,lls  (^Bell. 
Goth,  iv.  7). 

Procopius  also  mentions  a series  of  combats  which 
took  place  under  the  walls  of  Daras  between  the  Romans 
under  Belisarius  and  the  Persians  (^Bell.  Pers.  i.  13), 
by  which  the  Romans  maintained  the  town,  owing 
to  the  admirable  military  dispositions  of  Belisarius. 
Daras  fell  at  last  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians 
during  the  reign  of  Justin  II.,  A.  D.  574,  after  a 
memorable  siege  of  six  months  by  Chosroes  II. 
(Theophyl.  Hist.  Maur.  iii.  9,  10.)  The  campaign 
of  Marcian  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  Justin, 
and  the  result  of  the  fall  of  Daras  was  the  disgrace 
of  the  general  (Theophyl.  1.  c. ; Theophan.  ap.  Phot. 
Cod.  64;  Evagr.  v.  8 — 10),  a truce  with  the  Per- 
sians, and  the  appointment  of  Tiberius  as  an  asso- 
ciate in  the  empire.  Hormisdas  IV.  (Hormuzd  IV.), 
who  succeeded  Chosroes,  is  said  by  Theophanes  to 
have  been  the  general  who  took  Daras,  and  sub- 
sequently concluded  the  above-mentioned  peace. 
(Theophan.  1.  c.)  D’Anville  (^L'Euphrate  et  Tigre, 
p.  53)  has  tried,  butwe  think  in  vain,  to  find  any  town 
or  ruins  which  may  mark  the  site  of  Daras.  [V.] 

DARDAE.  [Dakadrae.] 

DA'RDANI  (^Adpdavoi),  a tribe  in  the  south- 
west of  Moesia,  and  extending  also  over  a part  of 
Illyricum.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316;  Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 2; 
Caes.  Bell.  Civ.  iii.  4;  Liv.  xl.  57;  Plin.  iii.  29; 
Cic.  p.  Sest.  43.)  According  to  Strabo,  they  were 
a very  wild  and  filthy  race,  living  in  caves  under 
dunghills,  but  very  fond  of  music.  [L.  S.j 

DARDA'NIA  (AapSavia)  or  DARDANICE,  a 
territory  in  Mysia,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
clearly  defined.  Strabo  (p.  565)  interprets  Homer 
as  placing  Dardania  above  Ilium,  on  the  Paroreia  of 
Troja;  and  (p.  596)  in  another  place,  after  de- 
scribing the  positions  of  Abydus,  Dardanus,  and  the 
places  on  the  coast  of  the  Hellespont  as  far  as  Si- 
geium,  he  says,  “ above  them  lies  the  Trojan  plain, 
which  extends  eastward  many  stadia,  as  far  as  Ida. 
The  Paroreia  (mountain  tract)  is  narrow:  it  extends 
on  one  side  south  as  far  as  the  parts  about  Scepsis, 
and  north  to  the  Lycians  about  Zeleia.”  Again, 
when  he  is  describing  the  places  about  the  promon- 
tory of  Lectum,  and  the  rh'er  Satnioeis,  he  says  that 
all  these  places  are  adjacent  to  Dardania  and  Scepsis, 
being  a kind  of  second  and  lower  Dardania  (p.  606). 
There  is  really  no  historical  province  Dardania,  and 
all  that  Strabo  says  of  it  is  derived  from  his  inter- 
pretation of  the  Iliad.  The  Dardani  and  Dardanii 
are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  (ii.  819,  xv. 425).  Aeneas, 
in  the  Iliad,  is  the  commander  of  the  Dardani. 

Dardanus,  a son  of  Jupiter,  settled  in  Dardania 
VOL.  I. 
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long  before  Ilium  was  built  in  the  plain.  He  was  tbe 
ancestor  of  Priamus;  and  there  were  five  generations 
from  Dardanus  to  Priamus.  (/?.  xx.  215,  &c.) 
Dardanus  was  a wanderer  into  Asia ; and  the  legend 
seems  to  represent  a tradition  of  the  Dardani  coming 
from  Europe  and  seizing  a part  of  Mysia.  Dar- 
danus found  the  country  occupied  by  Teucri,  who 
had  a king  Teucer.  According  to  the  authority 
of  Cephalon  (Steph.  B.  s.vv.  'ApicrSri  and  Aapdaros), 
Dardanus  came  from  Samothrace  and  married  a 
daughter  of  Teucer.  Cephalon  and  Hellanicus  could 
not  agree  about  the  woman’s  name. 

Strabo  mentions  a promontory  Dardanis  or  Dar- 
danium,  about  70  stadia  south  of  Abydus:  it  ap- 
pears to  be  the  Kephiz  Burnu  of  the  Turks,  and  the 
Punta  dei  Barhieri  of  the  Europeans  (Strab.  pp. 
587,  595);  and  probably  that  which  Pliny  calls 
Trapeza.  There  w'as  a tradition  that  the  descendants 
of  Aeneas  maintained  themselves  in  part  of  the 
inland  territory  of  Dardania,  after  the  war  of  Troy. 
Xenophon  (^Hell.  iii.  1.  § 10)  speaks  of  one  Zenis 
a Dardaneus,  who  had  a principality  in  Mysia,  and 
Scepsis  and  Gergitha  were  two  of  his  strong  places ; 
but  the  territory  that  he  had  w^as  not  the  old  Dar- 
dania. Xenophon  calls  it  the  Aeolis  of  Pharna- 
bazus.  [G.  L.] 

D ARDA'NIA  (Aapdai^ia),  a district  in  the  south- 
western part  of  Moesia,  which  received  its  name  from 
its  inhabitants,  the  Dardani.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 6.) 
That  district,  now  forming  the  southernmost  portion 
of  Servia,  became  a part  of  the  praefecture  of  eastern 
Illyricum  in  the  reign  of  Constantine.  (Hierocl.  p. 
655 : Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DA'RDANUS,  DA'RDANUM  (v  AdpBauos,  rd 
Adpdavov:  Eth.  AapSaveiis'),  a city  of  the  Troad, 
originally  named  Teucris.  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Mnaseas  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AdpSavos),  Darda- 
nus built  or  settled  Dardanus,  and  named  the  country 
Dardania,  which  was  called  Teucris  before.  [Dar- 
dania.] This  old  story  of  Dardanus  being  the 
founder  of  the  city,  is  reported  by  various  other  au- 
thorities. (Apollod.  iii.  12.  § I ; Diod.  iv.  75;  Conon. 
apud  Phot.  Narr.  21.)  It  seems  that  the  city  was 
sometimes  called  Dardania  as  well  as  the  country. 
Pliny  (v.  30)  names  it  Dardanium.  It  was  si- 
tuated on  the  Hellespont,  about  a mile  south  of  the 
promontory  Dardanis  or  Dardanium  (Map  of  the 
Plain  of  Troy,  by  Capt.  Graves  and  T.  A.  B.  Spratt, 
Esq.,  London  Geog.  Journal,  vol.  xii.),  and  70 
stadia  from  Abydus.  Between  Abydus  and  Dar- 
danus, says  Strabo  (p.  595),  is  the  Rhodius.  There 
are  two  streams  marked  in  the  map:  one  nearer 
Dardanus,  which  enters  the  Hellespont  close  to  the 
promontory  of  Dardanis  ; and  another  near  Sultania, 
a little  north  of  which  is  the  site  of  Abydus.  Dr. 
Forchhammer,  in  the  map  referred  to,  which  con 
tains  his  determination  of  the  ancient  sites,  makes 
the  stream  at  Sultania  to  be  the  ancient  Rhodius; 
and  this  appears  to  be  right,  according  to  Strabo, 
who  says  that  it  enters  the  sea  opposite  to  Cynos- 
sema  in  the  Chersonesus.  Strabo  adds,  however, 
some  say  that  the  Rhodius  flows  into  the  Aesepus : 
but  of  course  the  Rhodius  must  then  be  a different 
river  from  the  stream  that  enters  the  sea  between 
Abydus  and  Dardanus  (pp.  598,  603).  Homer 
mentions  the  Rhodius  (7Z.  xii.  20). 

Strabo  observes  that  the  Dardanus  of  his  time,  the 
town  on  the  coast,  was  not  the  old  town  of  Dardanus, 
or  Dardania,  which  appears  from  the  Iliad  to  have 
been  at  the  foot  of  Ida.  It  was  an  older  town  than 
Ilium,  and  did  not  exist  in  Strabo’s  time.  The  later 
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town  was  an  Aeolian  settlement,  and  it  is  mentioned  j 
among  the  towns  on  the  Hellespont,  which  Daurises 
the  Persian  took  after  the  burning  of  Sardis.  (Herod. 
V.  117.)  In  another  place  (vi.  43),  Herodotus  ob- 
serves that  Dardanus  bordered  on  the  territory  of 
Abydus;  which  might  also  be  safely  inferred  from 
the  passage  in  the  fifth  book.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Scylax  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Troad.  In  the  battle 
between  the  Athenians  and  Peloponnesians  in  the 
twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  (b.  c. 
411),  the  line  of  the  68  ships  of  the  Peloponnesians 
extended  from  Abydus  to  Dardanus  (Thuc.  viii.  104) ; 
a statement  that  can  hardly  be  correct,  for  the  ships 
that  were  outside  of  the  promontory  of  Dardanis 
would  be  completely  separated  from  the  rest.  Strabo 
(p.  595)  says  that  Dardanus  was  so  weak  a place, 
that  the  kings,  by  whom  he  means  Alexander’s  suc- 
cessors, some  of  them  several  times  removed  all  the 
people  to  Abydus,  and  others  moved  them  back 
again  to  their  old  place.  On  this  spot  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla  and  Mithridates  met,  after  Sulla  had  crossed 
over  from  Europe,  and  here  they  came  to  terms 
about  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  b.  c.  84.  (Strab. 
p.  595;  Plut.  Sulla,  c.  24.)  It  was  at  that  time  a 
free  city,  having  been  declared  such  by  the  Komans 
after  the  peace  with  king  Antiochus,  b.  c.  190,  in 
honour  of  the  Trojan  descent  of  the  people.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  9,  37,  xxxviii.  39.) 

There  are  many  imperial  coins  of  Dardanus ; and 
“ the  name  of  the  river  Rhodius  appears  on  a medal 
of  Domna.  Sestini,  Mon.  Vet.  p.  76.”  (Cramer, 
Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  82.)  This  seems  to  show 
that  the  stream  which  fiows  into  the  Hellespont  near 
the  cape  Dardanis,  is  the  Rhodius,  and  not  the  river 
nearer  Abydus ; but  it  is  not  decisive.  The  modem 
name  Dardanelles  is  generally  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  of  Dardanus.  [G.  L.] 

DAREIUM.  [Apavarcticene.] 
DARENTIACA,  as  D’Anville  writes  the  name, 
but  Daventia,  as  Walckenaer  writes  it,  a place  in 
Gallia  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jerasalem  Itin.  puts 
between  Augusta  (^Aotist)  and  Ci vitas  Vocontiorum 
(^Die).  The  site  is  unknown.  It  is  fixed  by  some 
writers  near  a place  called  Saillans.  [G.  L.] 
DARGAMA'NES  (^Aapya/j-dvris,  Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 2, 
18.  § 2),  According  to  Ptolemy,  a river  which  flowed 
through  Bactriana  and  fell  into  the  Oxus,  crossing 
on  its  way  the  countiy  of  the  Paropamisidae.  Ammi- 
anus  states  that  the  Orgomanenes  (evidently  this 
river)  and  the  Ochus  unite,  and  then  fall  into  the 
Oxus  (xxiii.  6).  Wilson  {Ariana,  p.  160)  thinks 
its  modern  representative  is  either  the  Dchas  or  the 
Gori  river.  Ptolemy  speaks  of  another  tributary  of 
the  Oxus,  which  he  calls  Dargoedus  (^Aapyoidos,  vi. 
11.  § 2),  and  which  appears  to  have  flowed  in  nearly 
the  same  direction  as  the  Dargamenes.  Wilson 
(^Ariana,  p.  162)  seems  to  think  tins  stream  is  the 
Gori  or  river  of  Kunduz.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the 
Dargamenes  and  Dargoedus  are  one  and  the  same 
river.  [V.] 

DARIDNA  (Actpi5j/a:  Eih.  Aapi5va7os'),  a vil- 
lage of  Paphlagonia,  mentioned  by  Alexander  Poly- 
histor  in  his  work  on  Paphlagonia.  (Steph.  B. 
a.  V.)  [G.  L.] 

DARIORIGUM  (^Aapi6piyov),  the  capital  of  the 
Veneti,  one  of  the  Armoric  nations  of  Gallia  (Ptol. 
ii.  8).  The  Table  has  the  same  place  on  the  road 
from  Juliomagus  (^Angers')  to  Gesocribate  (^Brest), 
but  tmder  the  name  Dartoritum.  Dariorigum  is 
supposed  to  be  the  modem  town  of  Vannes,  in  the 
department  of  Morhihan.  It  seems  that  Dariorigum 
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according  to  the  fashion  of  many  other  Gallic  towns, 
took  the  name  of  the  people  under  the  Empire,  and 
the  name  Veneti  is  the  origin  of  Vannes.  The  Bre- 
tons still  call  the  place  Wenet  or  Guenet.  [G.  L.]J 
DARNII,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  to  the  south  of  Rhobogdii  (or  the  population 
about  Fair  Head),  coinciding  with  the  southern  part 
of  Antrim  and  the  northern  part  of  Down.  [R.G.L.] 
DARNIS  (^Adpvis;  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy 
Adp^avis  ; Zapivi],  Stadiasm.  p.  444:  Dernd),  a 
city  of  Cyrenaica,  on  the  coast,  near  the  E.  extremity 
of  the  country,  is  only  mentioned  by  comparatively 
late  writers,  and,  though  a bishop’s  see,  appears 
never  to  have  been  an  important  place.  (^Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  68,  70;  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Pacho,  p.  96; 
Baith,  p.  480.)  [P.  S.] 

DARRAE  (Aappat).  Two  tribes  of  this  name 
are  mentioned  in  the  Arabian  peninsula,  one  in  the 
Hedjaz  by  Ptolemy  (vi.  7),  the  other  in  modern- 
Oman  by  Pliny  (vi.  28).  Mr.  Forster  says  “ that, 
two  tribes  of  different  origin,  but  similar  appellations, 
anciently  existed,  as  the  places  which  they  inhabited,- 
and  which  still  respectively  preserve  their  names, 
actually  exist  in  both  situations ; the  one  a Joktanite 
race,  inhabitants  of  Darrha,  in  Oman  ; the  other  an 
Lshmaelite  people,  inhabitants  of  Khedheyre,  near 
Yemho,  and  in  whose  name  we  discover,  under  the 
disguise  of  a familiar  contraction  (Kedarrhae, 
Darrhae),  a branch  of  the  renowned  people  of  Kedar.” 
(^Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  54;  comp.  p.  79.)  Of  the  latter 
he  further  writes:  “The  town  of  Khedheyre,  upon 
the  same  coast  (of  Hedjaz),  north-west  of  the  Lohh 
mountain,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  tribe  of 
Khadhera,  candes  the  existing  traces  of  Kedar  to 
the  northern  frontier  of  the  Hedjaz  ; the  ascertained 
site  of  the  Darrae,  Cedrei,  or  Kedranitae,  of  Ptolemy, 
Pliny,  and  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  after  Uranius  ” 
(vol.  i.  p.  261).  Of  the  former,  in  Oman,  he  says,  “ the 
name  of  Hadoram  reappears,  apparently,  in  the  Doia 
and  Darrae  of  Pliny,  or  the  modem  tribe  and  town 
of  Darrha”  (vol.  i.  p.  139),  to  the  west  of  Ras-el- 
Had.  . [G.  W.] 

DARSA,  a place  in  Asia  Minor,  to  which  the 
Roman  consul  Cn.  Manlius  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15)  came 
after  leaving  Cormasa,  [Coumasa.]  The  site  of 
Cormasa  is  unknown.  Livy  remarks  that  Darsa  w^as 
the  next  city  to  Cormasa,  but  he  says  nothing  ot 
the  distance ; and  the  place  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
fragments  of  Polybius  (xxii.  19).  [G.  L.] 

DARVENUM  (^Aapovevov,  Aapovepvou),  a town 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 27)  as  one 
of  the  three  towns  of  the  Cantii,  Londinium  and  Ru- 
tupiae  (London  and  Richhorouqh)  being  the  other 
two.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DASCU'SA  (AacTKOvaa,  Ptol.  v.  7.  § 2,  the 
common  reading  is  AaaKovra),  a fortress  in  lesser 
Armenia,  upon  the  river  Euphrates,  75  M.  P.  from 
Zimara  (Plin.  v.  20),  and  45  M.P.  to  the  N.  of  Ciaca 
(Pent.  Tab.  comp.  Anton.  Itin.)  It  was  garrisoned 
by  the  “ Ala  Aureliana  ” (Not.  Imp.  cxxvii.)  and 
has  been  identified  with  the  ferry  and  lead  mines  of 
Kebbdn  Ma'den,  the  points  where  the  Kara  Su  is 
joined  by  the  Murdd  Chdi  at  about  270  miles  from 
its  source.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  800,  823, 
831,  858 ; Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  vi.  p.  203 ; Chesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  L p.  41 , vol.  hi.  27 1 .)  [E.B.  J.] 
DASCYLI'TIS.  [Dascylium.] 

DASCY'LIUM  (AaaKvKiov,  AaoKvXeiov,  Dascy- 
lus:  Eth.  AaaKvXirps).  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  men- 
tions several  Asiatic  cities  called  Dascylium.  The 
only  place  of  any  historical  note  is  the  town  near  the 
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Propontis.  Herodotus  (iii.  120)  mentions  Mitro- 
bates,  a Persian,  as  governor  of  the  nome  in  Dascy- 
lium;  and  again  (iii.  126),  he  calls  the  same  man 
the  governor  of  Dascylium  (rhu  4k  AaarKvXeiov 
{jirapxov').  But  in  vi.  33,  he  speaks  of  the  Cyzi- 
ceni  submitting  to  Oebares,  son  of  Megabazus,  “ the 
governor  in  Dascylium.”  Agesilaus,  in  one  of  his 
campaigns,  marched  to  Phrygia,  and  came  near 
Dascylium.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  1.  § 13.)  Xenophon, 
who  speaks  of  the  Phrygia  of  Pharnabazus,  seems  to 
place  Dascylium  in  Phrygia  (^Hell.  iv.  1.  § 15);  but 
his  narrative  is  confused,  and  nothing  can  be  learned 
from  it  as  to  the  position  of  Dascylium.  He  says 
that  Pharnabazus  had  his  palace  here,  and  there 
were  many  large  villages  about  it,  which  abounded 
with  supplies;  and  there  were  hunting  grounds,  both 
in  enclosed  parks  and  in  the  open  country,  very  fine. 
A liver  flowed  round  the  place,  and  it  was  full  of 
fish.  There  was  also  plenty  of  birds.  The  go- 
vernor spent  his  winter  here ; from  which  fact  and 
the  context  we  seem  to  learn  that  it  was  in  the  low 
country.  Alexander,  after  the  battle  of  the  Grani- 
cus,  sent  Parmeno  to  take  Dascylium  (Arrian,  Anab. 
i.  17.  §2);  but  there  is  nothing  in  Arrian  which 
shows  its  position.  The  town  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  a large  place,  but  it  gave  name  to  a Persian 
satrapy  (tV  AaaKvXlriu  aaTpairelav,  Thucyd.  i. 
129),  the  extent  of  which  cannot  be  defined. 

Strabo  (p.  575)  says  that,  above  the  lake  Dascy- 
litis,  there  are  two  large  lakes,  the  Apolloniatis  and 
the  Miletopolitis ; and  on  the  Dascylitis  is  the  town 
of  Dascylium.  We  must  therefore  look  for  Dascy- 
lium and  its  lake  between  the  shores  of  the  Propontis 
and  the  lakes  Apolloniatis  [Apolloniae,  p.l61,  b.] 
and  Miletopolitis.  Strabo  also  says  that  the  Doliones 
are  a people  about  Cyzicus,  from  the  river  Aesepus 
to  the  Ehyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis ; from  which 
we  might  perhaps  conclude  that  the  Dascylitis  is 
east  of  the  Ehyndacus;  and  another  passage  (p.  582) 
seems  to  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  Strabo’s  time 
the  territory  of  the  Cyziceni  extended  to  the  Mileto- 
politis and  the  Apolloniatis ; they  had  also  one  part 
of  the  Dascylitis,  and  the  Byzantines  had  the  other. 
From  this  also  we  infer  that  it  was  east  of  the  Ehyn- 
dacus. Mela  (i.  19),  in  express  words,  places  Das- 
cylos,  as  he  calls  it,  east  of  the  Ehyndacus.  Phny 
(v.  32)  says  that  it  is  on  the  coast.  Hecataeus, 
quoted  by  Strabo  (p,  550),  says  that  a river  Odrys- 
ses  flows  from  the  west  out  of  the  Dascylitis,  through 
the  plains  of  Mygdonia,  into  the  Ehyndacus.  But 
this  description  applies  to  a lake  west  of  the  Ehyn- 
dacus. Strabo  further  says  (p.  588)  that  the  lake 
Dascylitis  was  also  called  Aphnitis;  and  he  again 
mentions  the  Aphnitis  (p.  59),  but  without  identi- 
fying it  with  the  Dascylitis.  Stephanus  (s.  v "A<p- 
peiou')  says  that  the  lake  near  Cyzicus  is  Aphnitis, 
and  that  it  was  formerly  called  Artynia.  There  is 
no  lake  nearer  to  Cyzicus  than  the  lake  of  Maniyaa, 
west  of  the  Ehyndacus,  which  is  the  ancient  Mile- 
topolitis. The  Ehyndacus  flows  through  the  Apol- 
loniatis. 

Leake,  in  his  map  of  Asia  Minor,  marks  a lake 
Dascylitis  north  of  the  Apolloniatis,  and  consequently 
between  it  and  the  shore  of  the  Propontis,  and  east 
of  the  course  of  the  Ehyndacus  after  it  has  flowed 
from  the  Apolloniatis.  Some  authorities  speak  of 
a lake  in  this  part  called  DiashilU,  or  some  name 
like  it ; but  this  seems  to  require  further  confirma- 
tion. This  town  Dascylium  must  have  existed  to  a 
late  time,  for  a bishop  of  Dascylia  is  mentioned. 
(PUn.  V.  32,  ed.  Harduin.) 
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What  we  can  learn  about  Dascylium  is  very  un- 
satisfactory. There  is  a river  marked  in  the  newest 
maps,  which  rises  near  Broiissa,  and  flows  westward 
towards  the  Ehyndacus,  but  its  junction  with  the 
Ehyndacus  is  not  marked.  It  is  called  the  Lufer 
Su,  ox  Nifer.  Cra,mex  (^Asia  Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  172) 
conjectures  that  this  may  be  the  Odrysses  of  Heca- 
taeus, though  it  does  not  run  in  the  direction  de- 
scribed in  Strabo’s  text;  and  that  it  is  also  the  river 
described  by  Xenophon.  [G.  L.] 

DA’SEAE  (Aao^eat:  Eth.  AaceoTTjs),  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Parrhasia,  on  the  road  from 
Megalopolis  to  Phigalea,  7 stadia  from  Macareae, 
and  29  stadia  from  Megalopolis.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias,  as  its  inhabitants  had  been 
removed  to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter.  Its  name  was  apparently  derived  from  the 
thick  woods,  the  remains  of  which  still  cover  the 
heights  of  Deli  Hassani,  near  which  Daseae  must 
have  stood.  (Paus.  viii.  3.  § 3,  viii.  27.  § 4,  viii. 
36.  § 9;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  294.) 

DASMENDA  (Aaa/xepda),  a hill-fort  in  Cappa- 
docia. [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  [G.  L,] 

DASSAEE'TAE,  DASSAEE'TII  (AaaaapijTioi, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  318;  Ptol.  hi.  13.  § 32;  Aaaaapnat, 
Steph.  B.  Appian,  Illyr.  i ; Mela,  ii.  3.  § 11;  Plin- 
iii.  23.  s.  26),  an  Illyrian  people  whose  position  can 
be  well  ascertained,  from  their  having  occupied  the 
great  valley  which  contained  the  lake  of  Lychnitis 
and  the  plains  of  Koritm.  The  W.  part  of  Dassa- 
retia  was  a contrast  to  the  E.,  consisting  entirely  of 
lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  intersected  by  branches 
of  the  river  Apsus.  If  Berdt  be  the  site  of  Antipatria, 
it  will  follow  that  the  Dassaretae  possessed  all  the 
lower  mountainous  country  lying  between  Koritzd 
and  Berdt,  beyond  which  latter  the  frontiers  of  the 
Dassaretae  met  those  of  the  Taulantii  Bylliones  and 
Chaonians  of  Epirus;  on  the  N.  they  bordered  on 
the  Eordeti  and  Penestae  and  partly  on  the  Taulantii, 
while  to  the  E.  the  crest  of  the  great  central  ridge 
very  naturally  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween them  and  the  Pelagones,  Brygi,  and  Orestae, 
or  in  other  words,  between  Illyria  and  Macedonia. 
It  follows  from  these  boundaries  that  Dassaretia  was 
not  less  than  60  miles  in  length  and  as  much  in 
breadth, — an  extent  such  as  might  be  expected  from 
the  statement  in  Polybius  (v.  108)  who  in  addition 
to  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Lychnitis  represents  the 
Phoebatae,  Pissantini,  Calicoeni,  and  Pirustae  aU  as 
tribes  of  Dassaretia.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  325,  foil.)  The  Phoebatae  chiefly  inha- 
bited the  valley  of  the  Uziimi,  and  the  Pissantini 
that  of  the  Devol.  The  Pirastae  would  seem  to  have 
been  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Dassaretia,  as  they  joined 
the  Taulantii  and  some  other  more  northerly  Illy- 
rians to  assist  the  Eomans  in  the  reduction  of  Gentius. 
(^Liv.  xlv.  26).  They  probably  occupied  an  inter- 
mediate tract  between  the  Pissantini  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Devol  and  the  S.  extremity  of  the  lake 
Lychnitis,  in  which  case  there  is  only  the  plain  of 
Korytzd  to  the  left  of  the  Eordaicus  for  the  situation 
of  the  Calicoeni.  The  operations  of  the  consul  SuL 
picius  against  Philip  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  200, 
illustrate  the  ancient  geography  of  this  district. 
The  Eoman  general  marched  from  Apollonia  of 
Illyria  through  Dassaretia  into  Lyncestis.  The  open 
country  supplied  him  with  such  abundance  of  grain 
that  he  was  enabled  to  save  his  own  stock  while  he 
passed  through  the  plain  of  Dassaretia,  and  induced 
him  afterwards  to  send  back  his  foragers  thither, 
though  he  was  encamped  in  an  equally  fertile  plain, 
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of  which  however  he  had  not  military  possession. 
(Liv.  xxxi.  33.)  On  peace  being  made  after  the 
battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Lychnidus,  which  was  the 
principal  town  of  the  Dassaretae,  was  given  up  to 
Pleuratus  (Liv.  xxxiii.  34)  the  son  of  Scardilai'das,  the 
Illyrian  prince,  who  in  the  Social  War  had  struggled 
unsuccessfully  with  Philip  for  the  possession  of 
Dassaretia  (Polyb.  v.  108.)  The  Dassaretae  had 
several  towns  besides  Lychnidus.  Gerunium  and 
Antipatkia  were  in  Phoebatis  both  on  the  Uzunii; 
to  the  £.  of  these  on  the  Devdl  may  be  placed 
Okgess  us,  which  was  a town  of  the  Pissantini;  and 
somewhat  nearer  to  the  camp  of  Sulpicius,  Corra- 
GUM,  CoDRioN,  and  Ilium  seem  to  have  been 
in  the  valley  of  the  Uzmii  above  Berat  on  the  slopes 
of  Tomor.  Besides  these  Creonium  and  Gerus 
are  enumerated,  with  foim  towns  on  the  lake  Lych- 
nitis,  viz.  Enchelariae,  Cerax,  Sation,  and 
Boil  (Polyb.  1.  c.).  These  four  towns  were,  it  has 
been  inferred,  on  its  W.  shore,  as  the  Itineraries 
which  followed  the  E.  side  of  the  lake  from  the 
bridge  of  the  Drib  to  Lychnidus,  make  no  mention 
of  these  places.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DASTARCUM.  [Carmalas.] 

DATII  (Acctiol),  a people  of  Aquitania  in  Gallia, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  7),  who  names  their 
capital  Tasta  (Tdcrra).  These  names  occur  no- 
where else.  Ptolemy  places  the  Datii  south  of  the 
Gabali,  and  more  north  than  the  Auscii.  Thus  their 
position  is  indicated  in  a general  way.  Walckenaer 
has  made  an  ingenious  conjecture  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Datii.  The  Ruteni  were  south  of  the  Gabali, 
and  in  the  northern  part  of  their  territory,  which 
bordered  on  the  Gabali,  is  a river  named  Daze,  in 
the  department  of  Aveyron  ; and  not  far  from  this 
river  Daze,  to  the  south,  is  a place  named  Testet. 
Walckenaer  concludes  from  this  resemblance  of 
names  that  the  Datii  occupied  a tract  between  the 
river  Lot  and  Averjron,  which  was  once  called  St. 
Albin.  Resemblance  of  name  alone  is  not  sufficient 
evidence  of  ancient  sites,  but  here  we  have  no  other 
evidence;  and  the  position  of  the  modem  names 
corresponds  well  enough  with  the  possible  position  of 
the  Datii  as  indicated  by  Ptolemy.  The  conjecture 
of  Walckenaer  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  if  it  is  true, 
which  he  mentions,  that  the  names  Daze  and  Testet 
occur  in  no  other  part  of  France.  (Walckenaer, 
Geog.,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  247.)  [G.  L.] 

DATUM.  [Neapolis.] 

DAULIS  (AavXis:  at  a later  time  AavAfa,  Strab. 
ix.  p.  423,  and  AavKiov,  Polyb.  iv.  25:  Eth.  Aav- 
Alos,  Hei'od.  viii.  35  ; AavAuvs,  Aesch.  Choeph. 
674:  Dhavlid),  a very  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  near 
the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and  on  the  road  from  Orcho- 
menus  and  Chaeroneia  to  Delphi.  It  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  name  from  the  woody  character  of  the 
district,  since  davAos  was  used  by  the  inhabitants 
instead  of  Sctcros,  while  others  sought  for  the  origin  of 
the  name  in  the  mythical  nymph  Daulis,  a daughter 
of  Cephissus.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  423;  Paus.  x.  4.  § 7.) 
Dauhs  is  mentioned  by  Homer  as  a Phocian  town 
along  with  Crissa  and  Panopeus.  (/L  ii.  520.)  It 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  residence  of  the 
Thracian  king,  Tereus,  who  married  Procne,  the 
daughter  of  Pandion,  king  of  Athens,  and  as  the 
scene  of  those  horrible  deeds  in  consequence  of  which 
Procne  w^as  changed  into  a swallow,  and  her  sister 
Philomele  into  a nightingale.  Hence  the  latter  was 
called  by  the  poets  the  Daulian  bird.  (Thuc.  ii. 
29 ; Paus.  1.  c.)  The  woody  district  round  the  town 
<is  still  a favourite  haunt  of  the  nightingale, 
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Daulis  was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  the  in- 
vasion of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  35.)  It  was  de- 
stroyed a second  time  by  Philip,  at  the  end  of  the 
Sacred  War  (Paus.  x 3.  § 1)  ; but  it  was  subse- 
quently rebuilt,  and  is  mentioned  in  later  times  as  a 
town  almost  impregnable  in  consequence  of  its  situa- 
tion upon  a lofty  hill  (“  Daulis,  quia  in  tumulo 
excelso  sita  est,  nec  scalis  nec  operibus  capi  poterat,” 
Liv.  xxxii.  18).  Pausanias  relates  (x.  4.  § 7)  that 
the  inhabitants  of  Daulis  were  few  in  number,  but 
surpassed  all  the  other  Phocians  in  stature  and 
strength.  The  only  building  in  the  town  mentioned 
by  him  was  a temple  of  Athena;  but  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood he  speaks  of  a district  called  Tronis,  in 
which  was  the  chapel  of  a hero  called  the  Arche- 
getes. 

The  name  of  Daulis  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  the 
modern  village  ot  DhavUa,  situated  in  a narrow 
valley,  through  which  flows  a branch  of  the  Ce- 
phissus, called  Platanid.  The  walls  of  the  acropolis 
may  be  traced  on  the  summit  of  the  height  rising 
opposite  the  modern  village,  and  connected  with  the 
foot  of  Parnassus  by  a narrow  isthmus.  Within  the 
enclosure  is  an  ancient  church  of  St.  Theodore. 
Here  an  inscription  has  been  found  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  the  worship  of  Athena  Polias  and  of  Se- 
rapis.  Before  the  door  of  the  church  in  the  modern 
village  is  another  ancient  inscription,  of  considerable 
length,  recording  an  arbitration  made  at  Chaeroneia 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  concerning  certain  property 
in  Daulis.  It  is  given  by  Leake,  and  in  Bbekh’s  col- 
lection (No.  1732).  In  this  inscription  we  read 
of  “a  road  leading  to  the  Archagetes,”  which  is 
evidently  the  chapel  of  the  hero  spoken  of  by  Pau- 
sanias. One  of  the  plots  of  land  in  the  inscription 
is  called  Platanus,  from  which  probably  comes  the 
name  of  the  river  Platanid. 

On  one  of  the  heights  above  Dliavlia  lies  the  mo- 
nastery of  Jerusalem.  The  road  leading  to  it  from 
the  village,  and  from  it  to  the  upper  heights  of  Par- 
nassus, is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  road  from  Daulis 
to  Parnassus  correctly  described  by  Pausanias  as 
longer  than  the  one  from  Delphi,  but  less  difficult. 
(Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  204; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  97,  seq.;  Ulrichs, 
Reisen  in  Griechenland,  p.  148.) 

DAUNIA.  [Apulia.] 

DAVIANUM.  “ Mutatio  Davianum  ” is  placed 
in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Valentia 
(^Valence)  in  Gallia  Narbonensis  to  Vapincum 
(Gajo).  The  distance  from  “ Mansio  Monte  Se- 
leuci  ” to  Davianum,  which  is  on  the  road  from 
Mons  Seleucus  to  Vapincum,  is  8 M.  P.  D’Anville 
identifies  Davianum  with  a place  Veine.  Mons  Se- 
leucus is  certainly  Sale  on,  and  the  position  of  Davi- 
anum may  be  ascertained  tolerably  well.  Walcke- 
naer places  it  at  La  Beaumette,  Deves  et  le  hois  de 
Deves,  near  the  Bastie  MonsaUon.  [G.  L.] 

DAXIMONI'TIS  (Aa^i/xooiHTLs'),  a country  in 
Pontus,  in  the  valley  of  the  riviT  Iris.  (Strab.  p.547.) 
Hamilton  (^Researches,  <^c.  vol.  i.  p.  358),  speaking 
of  the  valley  of  Tov/rkhal,  says : “ Here  the  Iris 
changes  its  course  from  west  to  north,  agi'eeing  with 
Strabo’s  description  of  that  river  near  Gazioura, 
where  it  leaves  the  plain  of  Daximonitis.”  Tourkhal 
is  west  of  Tocat,  and  a little  further  north.  [G.  L.] 

DEA  VOCONTIORUM,  a city  of  the  Vocontii, 
who  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Rhone.  Dea  is  only  mentioned  in  the  Itins., 
wjiich  place  it  between  Lucus  (Luc)  and  Augusta 
(Aoust),  and  12  M.  P.  from  Lucus.  The  modern 
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site  is  Die^  in  the  department  of  Drome.  In  the  No- 
titia  of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  it  is  called  Civitas 
Deensium.  If  an  inscription  which  is  cited,  “ Col. 
Dea  Avg.  Voc,”  is  genuine,  the  place  was  made  a 
colonia.  Stephanas  (s.  v.  Aio)  mentions  a city, 
Dia,  in  Italy,  close  to  the  Alps,  which  may,  pos- 
sibly, be  Dea;  but  if  so,  “ Italy  ” is  a mistake,  and 
we  should  read  “ Gallia  ” instead.  [G.  L.] 

DEBAE  or  DEBEDAE  (Aegot),  an  Arab  tribe 
on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea,  a little  to  the  north  of 
Mekka.  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  44)  describes  their 
country  as  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Chabinus 
Mons  (opos  XaSTvov'),  and  permeated  by  a river  so 
rich  in  gold  dust  that  the  deposit  at  its  mouth 
glittered  with  the  precious  metal ; but  the  inhabit- 
ants were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  art  of  working  it. 
He  describes  them  as  “ occupied  wholly  with  the 
rearing  of  camels,  which  animal  they  used  for  all 
purposes,  pacific  and  belligerent ; living  on  their 
milk  and  flesh,  and  using  them  for  the  transport  of 
themselves  and  their  merchandise.”  He  mentions  a 
remarkable  fact,  if  true,  that  “ their  hospitality  was 
restricted  to  the  Boeotians  and  Peloponnesians,”  and 
assigns  a still  more  remarkable  reason,  viz.,  “ that, 
according  to  ancestral  traditions,  Hercules  had  been 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  this  nation.”  Such  is  the 
report  of  Diodorus,  copied  almost  literally  from  Aga- 
tharcides  (Hudson,  vol.  i.  p.  59),  whose  account  is 
abridged  by  Strabo  (xvi.  p,  777).  Mr.  Forster  takes 
this  last  statement  (which  he  misunderstands  of  a 
“ descent  from  one  common  stock  ”)  to  intimate, 
“ under  the  thin  veil  of  classical  fiction,  the  import- 
ant historical  fact,  of  the  existence  of  an  open  trade 
between  the  Greeks  and  Arabs  from  very  remote 
times,  and  of  all  the  facilities  implied  by  commercial 
intercommunity  ” (vol.  i.  p.  38).  He  finds  this  tribe 
in  “the  Zebeyde  of  Burckhardt;  the  rectified  ana- 
gram changing  Zebeyde  into  Zedeybe,  and  the  idio- 
matic interchange  of  the  d and  z restoring  the 
classical  name,  as  written  by  Agatharcides,  Debedae'' 
“ The  relative  geographical  positions  place  the  iden- 
tity beyond  question,  and  the  sameness  of  manners, 
habits,  and  occupations  will  complete  the  conclusive 
proof  that  the  Dedebae  and  the  Zebeyde  are  one 
and  the  same  people”  (p.  73).  He  imagines  them 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Cinaedocolpitae  of  Ptolemy, 
and  the  aurifei-ous  river  to  be  the  Baetius  of  that 
geographer.  [Baetius.]  [G.  W.] 

DECA'POLIS  (Ae/caTrdAts),  a district  of  Pales- 
tine, so  named  from  the  ten  cities  contained  within  its 
limits.  They  are  variously  given  by  different  writers, 
as  in  Pliny’s  time  — “ in  quo  non  omnes  eadem 
observant.”  According  to  him,  most  authorities  gave 
Damascus,  Philadelphia,  Ehaphana,  Scythopolis, 
Gadara,  Hippos,  Dios,  Pella,  Galasa  (?  Gerasa), 
Canatha  (v.  18).  In  this  view  the  district  compre- 
hended the  southern  part  of  Syria,  part  of  Peraea, 
as  well  as  the  neighbourhood  of  Bisan,  on  the  west 
of  the  Jordan.  But  in  St.  Matthew  (iv.  25)  “ De- 
capolis”  is  distinguished  from  “beyond  Jordan;” 
v;bich  would  show  that  the  districts  were  not  con- 
terminous. Josephus  calls  Scythopolis  “ the  great- 
est city  of  Decapolis  ” (5.  J.  iii.  8.  § 7),  but  does 
not  name  the  others.  Eusebius  describes  it  as  the 
part  of  Peraea  “ that  lies  about  Hippos,  Pella,  and 
Gadara.”  (^Onomast.  s.  v.')  [G.  W.] 

DECELEIA.  [Attica,  p.  330,  a.] 

DECEM  PAGI,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Anto- 
nine  Itin.  and  the  Table  on  the  road  from  Divodurum 
(Metz)  to  Argentoratum  (Strassburg).  Between 
Divodurum  and  Decern  Pagi  was  Ad  Duodecimum, 
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a,  place  .2  Gallic  leagues  from  Divodurum  according 
to  the  Table;  and  from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Decern 
Pagi  was  also  12  Gallic  leagues,  according  to  the 
Table.  A place  called  Dieuze,  on  the  Seille,  in 
the  department  of  bleurthe,  seems  to  represent 
Decern  Pagi.  Julian  marched  from  Augustodurium 
through  Decern  Pagi  to  attack  the  Alamanni  (Amm. 
Mar.  xvi.  2).  The  place  was  within  the  territory  of 
the  Mediomatrici.  [G.  L.] 

DECE'TIA  (Decise),  an  island  in  the  Ligeris 
(Loire),  within  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  In  the 
seventh  year  of  the  Gallic  War  (b.c.  52)  Caesar 
summoned  the  senate  of  the  Aedui  to  Decetia.  (B. 
G.  vii.  33).  The  name  occurs  in  the  Itins.  In  the 
Antonine  Itin.  it  is  placed  on  the  road  from  Augus- 
todunum  (Autun)  to  Paris,  and  16,  or,  according  to 
another  reading,  15,  Gallic  leagues  from  Nevirnum 
(Nevers  on  the  Loire).  In  one  place  in  the  Anto- 
nine Itin.  the  name  is  written  Deccidae ; and  in  the 
Table  it  is  Degena,  a corrupted  form.  The  modern 
site  is  Decise,  in  the  department  of  Nievre.  [G.  L.] 
DECIA'NA.  [Indigetes.] 

DECIA'TES,  DECIA'TAE  (AeKirirai).  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  10)  has  the  form  AeKedrioi.  The  Deci- 
ates  were  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  west  of  the  Var, 
and  their  neighbours  on  the  west  were  the  Oxybii 
(Plin.  iii.  5).  Ptolemy  makes  Antipolis  (Antibes) 
the  chief  town  of  the  Deciates;  but  if  this  was  so 
in  Ptolemy’s  time,  it  was  not  so  at  an  earlier  date, 
for  Antipolis  was  a Greek  settlement.  Antipolis, 
however,  may  have  been  founded  in  the  country  of 
the  Deciates,  who  occupied  the  tract  along  the  coast 
between  the  town  and  the  Var,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  nearest  people  of  Transalpine  Gaul  to 
Italy.  Polybius  (xxxiii.  7 ; Strab.  p.  202),  who 
calls  the  Deciates  a Ligurian  people,  tells  how  the 
Ligurians  besieged  Antipolis  and  Nicaea,  and  the 
Massaliots  sent  for  help  to  Rome.  The  Romans  sent 
some  commissioners,  who  landed  at  Aegitna  in  the 
territory  of  the  Oxybii;  but  the  Oxybii,  who  had 
heard  that  they  came  to  give  them  orders  to  desist 
from  the  siege,  wounded  one  of  the  commissioners. 
Upon  this  the  Romans  sent  the  consul  Q.  Opimius 
with  an  army,  who  defeated  the  Oxybii  and  Deciates, 
and  gave  part  of  their  country  to  the  Massaliots 
(b.c.  154).  According  to  Floras  (ii.  3),  the  Deci- 
ates were  again  inarms  with  the  Salyes  (b.c.  125), 
but  were  defeated  by  the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus. 

The  Deciates,  as  it  appears,  were  also  included  by 
Livy  among  the  Transalpine  Ligures,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  epitome  of  the  47th  book.  Stephanus 
(s.  V.  AeKlrjTov)  mentions  a town  of  Italy  called 
Decietum,  on  the  authority  of  the  geographer  Arte- 
midoras;  and  he  gives  the  ethnic  name  Decietae; 
Whatever  error  there  may  be  in  this  extract,  it  is 
plain  that  Stephanus  means  the  Deciates.  Mela 
(ii.  5)  mentions  an  “ oppidum  Deciatum;”  and  it  is 
not  Antipolis,  for  he  speaks  of  Antipolis  as  a sepa- 
rate place.  The  situation  of  this  town,  if  there  was 
such  a place,  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

DECIUM.  [Vascones.] 

DE'CUMA,  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica,  near  the 
river  Baetis,  and  apparently  on  its  left  bank,  near  its 
junction  with  the  Singulis.  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  It 
is  supposed  to  be  the  same  place  as  the  Detumo,  of 
which  we  have  some  coins  (Mionnet,  Suppl.  vol.  i. 
p.  114;  Sestini,  p.  88);  and  Harduin  takes  it  for  the 
AipTovv^a  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  4.  § 11).  [P.  S.] 

DECUMA'TES  AGRI.  [Agri  Decuiuates.] 
DE'DMASA  (AeSjUocra  ; Eth.  Aedjuaaevs}^ 
[Medmasa.2 
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DEIRE  (Actp^,  Strab.  xvi.  pp.  769,  773;  Ptoi.  iv. 
7.  § 9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Berenice  Epidires,  Plin.  vi.  29. 
s.  33),  or  the  “ Neck,”  so  called  from  its  position  on  a 
headland  of  the  same  name,  was  a town  situated  on 
the  African  shore  of  the  Straits  of  Bab -el- Mandeb,  at 
their  narrowest  part.  The  space  between  Deire  and 
the  opposite  foreland  of  Poseidonium  on  the  Ara- 
bian shores  was  about  60  stadia  (8^  miles)  in  width. 
Deire  stood  in  lat.  11°  3'  N.  It  was  also  called 
Isidis  Portus  from  a temple  of  that  goddess  which 
overlooked  the  harbour,  and  Deire-Berenices  from  the 
favourite  sister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  en- 
larged and  granted  fresh  privileges  to  the  town. 
(Agathem.  p.  8.)  [W.  B,  D.] 

DEITA'NIA,  a district  in  the  SE.  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Li\y,  who  places  it  S\V.  of  Contes- 
TAXiA.  (Fr.  xci.)  [P.  S.] 

DELGOVTTIA,  a station  in  Britain,  mentioned 
in  the  first  Itineraiy  as  being  the  second  station 
eastward  after  leaving  York.  Probably  Market 
Weight-on.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DELEMNA,  a place  in  Cappadocia.  The  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  places  Mutatio  Delemna  10  M.  P.  from 
Ancyra,  on  the  road  to  the  Cappadocian  frontier. 
The  next  station  in  this  Itin.  to  Delemna  is  Corbeus, 
IIM.  P.  [Corbeus.]  [G.  L.] 

DE'LIUM  ( AtjAioi'  : Eth.  ArjAievs'),  a small  place 
with  a celebrated  temple  of  Apollo,  situated  upon 
the  sea-coast  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia, 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  a mile  from  the  terri- 
tory of  Oropus.  This  temple,  which  took  its  name 
from  the  island  of  Delos,  is  described  by  Livy  (xxxv. 
51)  as  overhanging  the  sea,  and  distant  five  miles 
from  Tanagra,  at  the  spot  where  the  passage  to  the 
nearest  parts  of  Euboea  is  less  than  four  miles.  Strabo 
(ix.  p.403)speaks  of  Delium  as  a temple  of  Apollo  and 
a small  town  {ttoXixviov')  of  the  Tanagraei,  distant 
40  stadia  from  Aulis.  It  was  here  that  the  Athenians 
suffered  a signal  defeat  from  the  Boeotians  in  the 
eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  b.  c.  424. 
Hippocrates,  the  Athenian  commander,  had  seized 
the  temple  at  Delium,  which  he  converted  into  a 
fortress  by  some  temporary  works,  and  after  leaving 
there  a garrison,  was  on  his  march  homewards,  and 
had  already  reached  the  territory  of  Oropus  at  the 
distance  of  10  stadia  from  Delium,  when  he  met  the 
Boeotian  army  advancing  to  cut  off  his  retreat.  In 
the  battle  which  ensued  the  Athenians  were  defeated 
wdth  great  loss ; and  on  the  seventeenth  day  after  the 
battle  the  Boeotians  retook  the  temple.  (Thuc.  iv. 
90.)  Socrates  fought  at  this  battle  among  the  hop- 
lites,  and,  according  to  one  account,  saved  the  life  of 
Xenophon  (Strab.  ix.  p.  403;  Diog.  Laert.  ii.  22), 
while,  according  to  another,  his  own  retreat  was 
protected  by  Alcibiades,  who  was  serving  in  the  ca- 
valry (Plut.  Ale.  7).  A detachment  of  the  Roman 
army  was  likewise  defeated  at  Delium  by  the  troops 
of  Antiochus,  B.  c.  192.  (Liv.  xxxv.  51.)  (Comp. 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368;  Paus.  ix.  20.  § 1;  Ptol.  iii.  15. 
§ 20;  Liv.  xxxi.  45.) 

The  modem  village  of  Dhilissi,  which  has  taken 
its  name  from  Delium,  is  at  some  little  distance  from 
the  sea.  It  is  clear,  however,  from  the  testimony  of 
Livy  already  referred  to,  that  the  temple  of  Apollo 
Was  upon  the  coast;  and  hence  the  modem  village 
of  Dhilissi  may,  as  Leake  suggests,  be  the  site  of 
the  ttoKLxvlov,  a small  town  of  Delium.  A few 
Hellenic  fragmente  have  been  found  at  the  village. 
(Leake,  NoHhem  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  449,  seq.) 

DELMI'NIUM.  [Dalviix’iuvi.] 

DELOS  or  DELUS  (A^Aos:  Eth.  and  Ad^. 
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ArjXios,  AijXia,  AtjAiJ?,  Ar]\iaK6s'),  the  smallest  of 
the  islands  called  the  Cyclades  in  the  Aegaean  sea, 
lying  in  the  strait  between  Rheneia  and  Myconus.  It 
appears  in  the  earliest  times  as  one  of  the  holiest 
spots  in  Hellas.  According  to  the  most  generally 
received  tradition,  it  was  called  out  of  the  deep  by 
the  trident  of  Poseidon,  but  was  a floating  island, 
until  Zeus  fastened  it  by  adamantine  chains  to  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  that  it  might  be  a secure  resting- 
place  to  Leto,  for  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis. 
(Find.  ap.  Strab.  x.  p.  485 ; Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del. 
passim;  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  76;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Diet, 
of  Ant.  art.  Leto.')  As  the  birthplace  of  Apollo,  it 
became  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  his  worship,  and  the 
god  is  said  to  have  obtained  exclusive  possession  of 
the  island  by  giving  Calaureia  to  Poseidon  in  exchange 
for  it.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  In  the  same  way  the 
Delphians  related  that  Apollo  gave  Calaureia  to 
Poseidon  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  Delphi. 
(Paus.  X.  5.  § 6.)  Delos  was  called  by  various  other 
names  by  the  poets  and  mythographers.  Pliny  (J.  c.) 
mentions  the  names  of  Asteria,  Ortygia,  Lagia, 
Chlamydia,  Cynthus,  Pyrpile;  and  Stephanus  B. 
those  of  Asteria,  Pelasgia,  and  Chlamydia.  Its  name 
of  Asteria  is  alluded  to  by  Poseidon,  who  speaks  of 
Delos  as  the  “ unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth,  which 
mortals  call  Delos,  but  the  gods  m Olympus  the  far- 
famed  star  (aarpoy)  of  the  dark  earth.”  (Pind. 
Frag.  57,  58,  ed.  Bergk.)  Callimachus  also  says 
that  it  was  called  Asteria,  when  Leto  found  refuge 
upon  it.  (Ibid.  40.)  It  received  the  name  of  Ortygia 
because  according  to  one  version  of  the  legend  Leto 
was  changed  by  Zeus  into  a quail  (opTv|),  in  order 
to  escape  from  Hera,  and  in  this  form  arrived  at  the 
floating  island.  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  72 ; Strabo 
also  mentions  the  name  Ortygia,  x.  p.  486.)  The 
name  of  Delos  was  supposed  by  the  ancient  writers 
to  have  been  given  to  the  island  from  its  becoming 
clear  or  plain  (fr\Xos)  after  floating  about  in  the 
sea.  (Aristot.  ap.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  22;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Aen.  l.c.)  In  consequence  of  its  having  been  fastened 
by  Zeus  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  it  was  supposed  to 
be  immovable  even  by  earthquakes,  to  which  the 
surrounding  islands  were  frequently  subject.  Hence 
Pindar,  in  the  passage  already  quoted,  calls  Delos 
“ the  unshaken  prodigy  of  the  earth  ” (jxPdvos  a.Ki- 
vf]Tov  ripas).  Down  to  the  time  of  Pliny  (?.  c.)  it 
was  only  twice  shaken  by  earthquakes,  and  on  each 
occasion  the  phenomenon  was  regarded  with  alaiTO 
by  the  whole  of  Greece.  The  first  occurred  ju.st 
before  the  Persian  invasion  (Herod,  vi.  98),  and  the 
second  shortly  before  the  Peloponnesian  War  (Thuc. 
ii.  8).  It  is  a curious  circumstance  that  Herodotus 
speaks  of  the  former  earthquake,  and  Thucydides  of 
the  latter  as  the  only  one  which  had  ever  taken 
place;  and  accordingly  some  commentators  suppose 
that  Thucydides  actually  refers  to  the  same  earth  - 
quake  as  the  one  mentioned  by  Herodotus.  (See  Arnold, 
ad  Thuc.  1.  c.) 

Respecting  the  origin  of  the  worship  of  Apollo  at 
Delos,  we  have  no  trustworthy  information.  K.  0. 
Muller  supposes  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Dorians 
on  their  voyage  to  Crete  (Muller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  238); 
but  this  is  only  an  hypothesis,  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence. In  the  earliest  historical  times  the  island 
was  inhabited  by  lonians,  and  is  represented  as  the 
centre  of  a great  periodical  festival  in  honour  of 
Apollo,  celebrated  by  all  the  Ionic  cities  on  the  main- 
land as  well  as  in  the  islands.  In  this  character  it  is 
represented  in  the  Homeric  hymn  to  Apollo,  which 
cannot  probably  be  later  than  600  b.  c.  (Horn. 
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Hymn,  in  Apoll.  146,  seq.;  Grote,  Hist  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  222.)  The  festival  was  conducted  with 
great  splendour;  and,  as  at  Delphi,  there  were  musical, 
as  well  as  gymnastic  contests.  Like  the  Olympic 
and  other  great  festivals  of  Hellas,  it  doubtless  grew 
out  of  one  of  a more  limited  character;  and  we  are 
expressly  informed  that  Delos  was  originally  the 
centre  of  an  Amphictyony,  to  which  the  Cyclades 
and  the  neighbouring  islands  belonged.  (Thuc.  iii. 
104:  Strab.  x.  p.  485;  comp.  Bockh,  Inscr.  vol.  i. 
p.  252,  seq.)  The  Athenians  took  part  in  this  fes- 
tival at  an  early  period,  as  is  evident  from  the  mention 
of  the  Deliastae  in  one  of  Solon’s  laws  (Athen.  vi. 
p.  234).  It  was  related  at  a later  period  that  the 
Athenians  instituted  the  festival  to  commemorate  the 
safe  return  of  Theseus  from  Crete,  and  that  the 
vessel  in  which  the  sacred  embassy  sailed  to  the 
festival  was  the  identical  one  which  had  carried 
Theseus  and  his  companions.  (Plut.  Thes.  2 1 ; Plat. 
Phaed.  sub  init.)  The  two  Ionic  despots,  Peisistratus 
of  Athens  and  Polycrates  of  Samos,  both  took  a 
warm  interest  in  the  festival:  Peisistratus  purified 
the  island  by  removing  all  the  tombs  which  were 
within  view  of  the  temple ; and  Polycrates  dedicated 
the  neighbouring  island  of  Kheneia  to  the  Delian 
Apollo,  by  fastening  it  with  a chain  to  Delos.  But 
owing  to  various  causes,  among  which  undoubtedly 
was  the  conquest  of  the  Ionic  cities  in  Asia  Minor 
by  the  Persians,  the  festival  had  fallen  into  decay  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  In 
the  sixth  year  of  this  war,  b.  c.  426,  the  Athenians 
purified  Delos.  They  removed  all  the  tombs  from 
the  island,  and  declared  it  to  be  unlawful  henceforth 
for  any  living  being  to  be  born  or  die  within  it,  and 
that  every  pregnant  woman  should  be  carried  over  to 
the  island  of  Eheneia  in  order  to  be  delivered. 
(Thuc.  l.c.',  Strab.  X.  p.  486.)  On  this  occasion 
the  Athenians  restored  the  ancient  festival  under  the 
name  of  the  Delia,  of  which  an  account  is  given 
elsewhere.  (^Dict.  of  Ant.  art.  Delia.') 

The  sanctity  of  Delos  was  respected  by  Datis  and 
Artaphernes,  who  would  not  anchor  here,  but  passed 
on  to  Rheneia.  They  also  sent  a herald  to  recall 
the  Delians,  who  had  fled  to  Tenos,  and  they  burnt 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god  300  talents  of  frankincense. 
(Herod,  vi.  97.)  On  the  formation  of  the  confederacy 
in  B.  c.  477,  for  the  pui'pose  of  carrying  on  the  war 
against  Persia,  Delos  was  chosen  as  the  common 
treasury  (Thuc.  i.  96);  but  subsequently  the  trans- 
ference of  the  treasury  to  Athens,  and  the  altered 
character  of  the  confederacy,  reduced  the  island  to  a 
condition  of  absolute  political  dependence  upon 
Athens.  The  pimification  of  Delos  by  the  Athenians 
in  B.  c.  426  has  been  already  mentioned;  but  four 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  422)  the  Athenians  thinking 
the  removal  of  the  Delians  themselves  essential  to 
the  complete  purification  of  the  island,  banished  all 
the  inhabitants,  who  obtained  a settlement  at  Atra- 
myttium  (Adramyttium),  which  was  given  to  them 
by  the  satrap  Pharnaces.  (Thuc.  v.  1 ; Paus.iv.  27. 
§ 9.)  Here,  some  years  afterwards  (b.  c.  411), 
several  of  them  were  murdered  by  Arsaces,  a general 
of  Tissaphernes  (Thuc.  viii.  108). 

After  the  fall  of  Corinth  (b.  c.  146)  Delos  became 
the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  sanctity 
of  the  spot  and  its  consequent  security,  its  festival 
which  was  a kind  of  fair,  the  excellence  of  its  har- 
bour, and  its  convenient  situation  on  the  highway 
from  Italy  and  Greece  to  Asia,  made  it  a favourite 
resort  of  merchants.  (Strab.  x.  p.  486.)  So  ex- 
tensive was  the  commerce  carried  on  at  Delos,^  that 
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10,000  slaves  are  said  to  have  changed  hands  here 
in  one  day.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  668.)  Delos  was  cele- 
brated for  its  bronze,  and  before  the  invention  of  the 
Corinthian  bronze  the  aes  Deliacum  had  the  greatest 
reputation  in  antiquity,  and  the  vessels  made  of  it 
were  in  very  great  request.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  2.  s.  4; 
“ vasa  Deliaca,”  Cic.  pro  Rose.  Am.  46,  Verr.  ii. 
34;  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  25,  b.,  2nd  ed.)  The  Romans 
confirmed  the  Athenians  in  the  possession  of  the 
island;  but  in  the  Mithridatic  War  the  generals  of 
Mithridates  inflicted  upon  it  a devastation,  from 
which  it  never  recovered.  In  the  time  of  Strabo  it 
still  belonged  to  the  Athenians.  (Polyh.  xxx.  18; 
Strab.  1.  c.  ; Appian,  Mithr.  28 ; Paus.  iii.  23.  §§ 
3,  4.)  Pausanias  describes  it  as  almost  deserted  in 
his  time  (viii.  33.  § 2,  comp.  ix.  34.  § 6). 

Delos  is  little  more  than  a rock,  being  only  5 
miles  in  circumference,  according  to  Pliny  (Z.  c.). 
The  town  is  described  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  485)  as  lying 
in  a plain  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus,  and  the 
only  buildings  which  he  specifies  in  the  island  are 
the  Uphv  of  Apollo,  and  the  temple  of  Leto.  The 
town  was  situated  on  the  western  side  of  the  island. 
Mount  Cynthus,  from  which  Apollo  and  Leto  are  so 
often  called,  is  a bare  granite  rock  not  more  than 
400  or  500  feet  high.  It  was  probably  the  acro- 
pohs  of  the  ancient  town,  and  seems  to  have  been 
surrounded  by  a wall.  On  its  sides  are  many  archi- 
tectural fragments  of  white  marble,  and  on  its  sum- 
mit are  the  foundations  and  remains  of  a large  build- 
ing of  the  Ionic  order.  In  antiquity  two  flights  of 
steps  led  up  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain ; the  one 
on  the  northern,  and  the  other  on  the  western  side. 
On  the  western  side  is  an  ancient  gate,  of  which 
“ the  roof  is  fonned  of  two  stones  rudely  shaped,  and 
resting  against  each  other  at  an  angle  so  obtuse 
that  the  rise  is  only  4 feet  2 inches,  above  a breadth, 
of  16  feet  2 inches.”  (Leake.) 

The  ancient  writers  speak  of  a little  river  Inopus- 
(’IvwTTos)  in  the  island.  They  compare  its  rising 
and  falling  with  the  same  phaenomena  of  the  Nile, 
and  some  even  suppose  there  was  a connection  be- 
tween it  and  the  Aegyptian  river.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  27 1 , 
X.  p.  485 ; Callim.  Hymn,  in  Del.  206, 263,  in  Dian. 
171;  Paus.  ii.  5.  § 3;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106.)  We 
also  find  mention  of  a lake  or  tank,  called  Xiixvp 
rpoxoeiSris  by  Herodotus  (ii.  170)  and  Theognis  (7), 
rpoxoeaaa  by  Callimachus  (in  Del.  261),  contain- 
ing the  water  necessary  for  the  service  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  Its  name,  as  well  as  the  epithet  irepir]- 
yTjs  given  it  by  Callimachus  (in  Apoll.  59),  sufli- 
ciently  proves  that  it  was  oval  or  circular ; and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  oval  basin,  100  yards 
in  length,  situated  in  the  northern  half  of  the  island, 
and  a little  inland  east  of  the  ancient  harbour,  which 
Tournefort  and  the  earlier  writers  absurdly  sup- 
posed to  be  a Naumachia.  This  lake  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  other  ancient  writers;  and  near  it 
Leto  is  said  to  have  brought  forth  her  divine  chil- 
dren. (Aesch.  Eum.  9;  Eurip.  Ion,  169,  Iphig. 
Taur.  1103.)  Others  again  represent  the  birthplace 
of  Apollo  and  Artemis  as  near  the  Inopus  (Horn,  in 
Apoll.  18;  Callim.  in  Del.  206);  and  as  the  exact 
spot  was  pointed  out  in  later  times,  the  Inopus  would 
appear  to  have  been  situated  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  island,  near  the  oval  basin  mentioned  above. 
Leake,  however,  identifies  the  Inopus  with  the  small 
brook  which  flows  down  from  Mount  Cynthus  and 
joins  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Furni,  since  it  is  the 
only  running  stream  in  the  island,  and  that  only  in 
winter.  Leto  is  said  to  have  grasped  a palm-tree 
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when  she  bore  her  children;  and  the  palm,  which 
does  not  grow  in  Greece  Proper,  was  held  in  especial 
reverence  in  Delos.  (Comp.  Pans.  viii.  48.  § 3; 
Horn.  Od.v\.  162;  Aelian,  F.  ZT.  v.  4;  Hygin.  i^a&. 
140.)  The  identical  palm-tree  of  Leto  was  shown 
by  the  Delii  in  the  time  of  Cicero  (jde  Leg.  i.  1). 

Delos  is  now  a heap  of  ruins.  Whole  shiploads 
of  columns  and  other  architectural  remains  were 
carried  off,  centuries  ago,  to  Venice  and  Constanti- 
nople. Of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo,  of  the  stoa  of 
Philip,  of  the  theatre,  and  of  numerous  other  build- 
ings, there  is  scarcely  the  capital  of  a column  or  an 
architrave  left  uninjured.  Not  a single  palm-tree  is 
now  found  in  the  island,  and  the  only  inhabitants  are 
a few  shepherds,  taking  care  of  some  flocks  of  sheep 
and  goats  brought  over  from  Myconus.  The  chief' 
buildings  of  Delos  lay  between  the  oval  basin  and 
the  harbour  on  the  western  side  of  the  island.  The 
ruins  of  the  great  temple  of  Apollo  and  of  the  stoa 
of  Philip  III.  of  !Macedon  may  here  be  distinctly 
traced.  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  n.  2274.)  There  are  still 
remains  of  the  colossal  statue  of  Apollo  dedicated  by 
the  Naxians,  and  in  front  of  the  basis  we  read  Na^ioi 
’AwoWcovi.  This  statue  was  thrown  down  in  anti- 
quity. A brazen  palm-tree,  which  had  been  dedi- 
cated by  Nicias,  according  to  Plutarch  (ATc.  3),  or 
by  the  Naxians  themselves,  according  to  Semus 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  502),  having  been  blown  down  by  the 
wind,  carried  with  it  the  colossal  statue.  “ The 
theatre  stood  at  the  western  foot  of  Mount  Cynthus, 
facing  Rheneia,  and  not  far  from  the  stoa  of  Philip. 
Its  extremities  weresupported  by 'walls  of  white  marble 
of  the  finest  masonry,  but  of  a singular  fonn,  having 
had  two  projections  adjacent  to  the  orchestra,  by 
which  moans  the  lower  seats  were  in  this  part  pro- 
longed beyond  the  semicircle,  and  thus  afforded 
additional  accommodation  to  spectators  in  the  si- 
tuation most  de.sirable.  The  diameter,  including  only 
the  projections,  is  187  feet.  The  marble  seats  have 
all  been  carried  away,  but  many  of  the  stones  which 
formed  their  substruction  remain.  Immediately  be- 
low the  theatre,  on  the  shore,  are  the  ruins  of  a stoa, 
the  columns  of  which  were  of  granite.  In  a small 
valley  which  leads  to  the  summit  of  Blount  Cynthus, 
leaving  the  theatre  on  the  left,  many  ruins  of  ancient 
houses  are  observable;  and  above  them,  in  a level  at 
the  foot  of  the  peak,  there  is  a wall  of  white  marble, 
■which  appears  to  have  been  the  cell  of  a temple. 
Here  lies  an  altar,  which  is  inscribed  with  a dedica- 
tion to  Isis  by  one  of  her  priests,  Ctesippus,  son  of 
Ctesippus  of  Chius.  Like  many  others,  remaining 
both  in  this  island  and  in  Rheneia,  it  is  adorned  with 
bulls’  heads  and  festoons.  Another  fragment  of  an 
inscription  mentions  Sara  pis ; and  as  both  these  were 
nearly  in  the  same  place  where  Spon  and  Wheler 
found  another  in  which  Isis,  Anubis,  Harpocrates, 
and  the  Dioscuri  were  all  named,  it  is  very  probable 
that  the  remains  of  white  marble  belonged  to  a 
temple  of  Isis.  Among  them  is  a portion  of  a large 
shaft  pierced  through  the  middle,  4 feet  5 inches  in 
diameter;  and  there  is  another  of  the  same  kind, 
5 feet  8 inches  in  diameter,  half-way  up  the  peak  of 
Cynthus.”  (Leake.)  After  describing  Mount  Cyn- 
thus, of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  Leake  con- 
tinues:— “ Ruins  of  private  houses  surround  Mount 
Cynthus  on  every  side.  On  the  heights  above  the 
Trochoessa,  which  fonn  the  north-western  promon- 
tory of  the  island,  are  many  other  similar  ruins  of 
ancient  houses,  neatly  constructed  with  mortar.  On 
the  summit  of  the  same  hill,  near  the  remains  of  a 
large  house,  are  some  shafts  of  white  marble,  a foot 
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and  a half  in  diameter,  half  polygonal  and  half  plain. 
As  this  quarter  w'as  entit  ely  separated  from  the  town 
on  Mount  Cynthus  by  the  valley  containing  the 
sacred  buildings,  there  is  great  probability  that  it 
was  the  new  Athenae  Hadrianae,  which  'was  built  at 
the  expense  of  the  emperor  Hadrian,  in  a position 
called  Olympieum  (Phlegon,  ap.Steph.B.  s.v.  ’OAujit- 
TTteiov),  perhaps  from  a temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 
to  which  the  shafts  just  mentioned  may  have  be- 
longed.” In  the  northern  part  of  the  island  are  tho 
remains  of  the  stadium  and  the  gymnasium. 

The  strait,  which  separates  Delos  and  Rheneia,  is 
4 stadia,  or  about  half  a mile,  in  width.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
486.)  In  this  strait  are  two  rocks,  called  Rema- 
tidri,  of  which  one  is  probably  the  ancient  island  of 
Hecate  {'EKar-qs  vriaos,  Harpocrat.  and  Suid.  s.  ; 
Semus,  ap.  Athen.  xiv.  p.  645.) 

Rheneia  or  Rhenaia  {’Priveia,  'PTjvaTa,  both 
forms  occur  in  writers  and  inscriptions)  is  much 
larger  than  Delos,  being  about  10  miles  in  circum- 
ference. The  northern  and  southern  halves  are 
divided  by  a narrow  isthmus.  The  southern  half, 
which  lies  opposite  Delos,  was  the  burial-place  of 
the  latter,  as  has  been  already  explained,  and  is  now 
covered  with  remains  of  sepulchres.  There  are  also 
ruins  of  many  private  houses,  like  those  at  Delos. 
(Thuc.  i.  13,  iii.  104;  Herod,  vi.  97;  Strab.  x.  p. 
486;  Diod.  xii.  58.) 

Both  Delos  and  Rheneia  are  now  called  Dhiles. 
(Besides  the  earlier  works  of  Spon,  Wheler,  Theve- 
not,  and  Tournefort,  see  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  95,  seq. ; Ross,  Reisen  mif  den  Griech. 
Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  30,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  167,  seq.;  Brbn- 
sted,  Reisen,  vol.  i.  p.  59;  Fiedler,  Reisen  durch 
Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  seq.;  Exped.  Scientif. 
vol.  iii.  p.  3,  seq.;  Sallier,  Hist,  de  VIsle  de  Delos, 
in  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  iii.  p.  376;  Dox*- 
ville,  Miscell.  Observ. \o\.\'n.  p.  1,  seq.;  Schwenck, 
Deliacoi'um  Part.  /.,  Francof.  1825 ; Schlagei*, 
Pauca  quaedam  de  Rebus  Deli,  Mtav.  1840.) 
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DELPHI  (AeA^oi:  Eth.  AeX<p6s,fem.  AeX(f)'is, 
AeXcpij ; Adj.  AeXcpiKos:  Kastri),  a town  in  Phocis, 
and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  places  in  the  Hel- 
lenic world  in  consequence  of  its  ox'acle  of  Apollo. 

I.  Situation. 

The  situation  cf  Delphi  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing and  sublime  in  all  Greece.  It  lies  in  the 
narrow  vale  of  the  Pleistus,  which  is  shut  in  on  one 
side  by  Mount  Parnassus,  and  on  the  other  by 
Mount  Cirphis.  At  the  foot  of  Parnassus  is  a lofty 
■wall  of  rocks,  called  Phaedriades  in  antiquity,  and 
rising  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
rocky  barrier  faces  the  south,  and  from  its  extre- 
mity two  lower  iddges  descend  towards  the  Pleistus. 
The  rocky  ground  between  these  two  ridges  also 
slopes  dowTX  towards  the  river,  and  in  about  the 
middle  of  the  semicircular  recess  thus  formed  lay 
the  town  of  Delphi,  occupying  the  central  area  of  a 
great  natural  theatre,  to  wliich  its  site  is  com- 
pared by  the  ancient  writei's.  (Ox  AeXfpol,  TrerpwSss 
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^copfov,  i&eaTpoetSes,  Karct  Kopvtprjy  excwj/  rh  fiau- 
reiov  Ka\  r^v  ttSKiv,  Strab.  ix.  p.  418;  media  saxi 
rnpes  in  formam  theatri  recessit,  Justin,  xxiv.  6.) 
The  northern  barrier  of  the  Phaedriades  is  cleft 
towards  the  middle  into  two  stupendous  cliffs,  be- 
tween which  issues  the  far-famed  Castalian  spring, 
which  flows  down  the  hill  into  the  Pleistus.  The 
ancient  town  lay  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  but 
the  greater  part  of  it  on  the  left  or  western  bank, 
on  which  stends  the  modern  village  of  Kastri. 
Above  the  town  was  the  sanctuary  of  the  god,  im- 
mediately under  the  Phaedriades. 

Delphi  was,  so  to  speak,  shut  in  on  all  sides  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  could  not  have  been  seen 
by  any  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  visited  it,  till 
they  had  crossed  one  of  its  rocky  barriers,  when  all 
its  glories  burst  suddenly  upon  their  view.  On  its 
northern  side  were  the  Phaedriades  ; on  its  eastern 
and  western  sides,  the  two  lower  ridges  projecting 
from  the  Phaedriades  towards  the  Pleistus;  while 
on  the  other  side  of  the  river  towards  the  south 
rose  the  range  of  Mt.  Cirphis.  Three  roads  led  to 
Delphi ; one  from  Boeotia,  — the  celebrated  Schiste, 

■ — which  passed  through  the  eastern  of  two  ridges 
mentioned  above;  and  two  others  from  the  west, 
crossing  the  only  two  openings  in  the  western 
ridge.  Of  these  two  the  more  northerly  led  from 
Aniphissa,  and  the  more  southerly  from  Orissa,  the 
modern  Chryso,  which  was  the  one  taken  by  the 
pilgrims  coming  from  Cirrha.  Traces  of  the  an- 
cient carriage-road  from  Orissa  to  Delphi  may  still 
be  seen.  Delphi  was  fortified  by  nature,  on  the 
north,  east,  and  west,  by  the  Phaedriades  and  the 
two  projecting  ridges:  it  was  only  undefended  on 
the  south.  On  this  side  it  was  first  fortified  by 
a line  of  walls  by  Philomelus,  who  also  erected  two 
fortresses  to  command  jts  two  approaches  from  the 
west.  The  circuit  of  the  city  was  only  1 6 stadia, 
or  a little  more  than  two  miles.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  A 
topographical  description  of  the  city  is  given  below. 

The  Delphian  valley,  or  that  part  of  the  vale  of 
the  Pleistus  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  town,  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (284),  under 
the  name  of  koIKt}  ^rjcraa ; and  is  called  by  Pindar 
KoiXoTreSou  vdiros  (^Pyth,  v.  50),  and  ’A7^oAA.w^'^a 
vdira  (Pyth.  vi.  10),  and  by  Strabo  also  vdirr] 
(Strab.  L c.). 

II.  History. 

The  town  of  Delphi  owes  its  origin  as  well  as  its 
importance  to  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  According  to 
some  traditions,  it  had  belonged  to  other  divinities 
before  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Apollo.  In 
Aeschylus  it  is  represented  as  held  in  succession  by 
Gala,  Themis,  and  the  Titanian  Phoebe,  the  last  of 
whom  gave  it  to  Phoebus,  when  he  came  from  Delos. 
{Eum.  1,  seq.)  Pausanias  says  that  it  was  origi- 
nally the  joint  oracle  of  Poseidon  and  Ge;  that  Ge 
gave  her  share  to  Themis,  and  Themis  to  Apollo; 
and  that  the  latter  obtained  from  Poseidon  the  other 
half  by  giving  him  in  exchange  the  island  of 
Calaureia.  (Pans.  x.  5.  § 6,  seq.)  The  proper 
name  of  the  oracle  was  Pytho  (nu0w);  and  in 
Homer  that  of  Delphi,  which  was  subsequently  the 
name  of  the  town,  does  not  occur.  In  the  Iliad  the 
temple  of  Phoebus  Apollo  at  the  rocky  Pytho  is 
already  filled  with  treasures  (/Z.  ix.  405);  and  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  ships  the  inhabitants  of  Pytho 
are  mentioned  in  the  same  line  with  those  of  Cypa- 
rissus  {II.  ix.  405).  In  the  Odyssey  Agamemnon 
consults  the  oracle  at  Pytho  {fid.  viii.  80).  It  thus 
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appears  in  the  most  ancient  times  as  a sacred  spot; 
but  the  legend  of  its  foundation  is  first  related  in 
the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo.  In  this  poem 
Apollo,  seeking  for  a spot  where  he  may  found  an 
oracle,  comes  at  last  to  Crissa  under  Mount  Par- 
nassus. He  is  charmed  with  the  solitude  and  sub- 
limity of  the  place,  and  forthwith  commences  the 
erection  of  a temple,  which  is  finished  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  two  brothers  Trophonius  and 
Agamedes.  He  then  slays  the  huge  serpent  which 
infested  the  place;  and  from  the  monster  rotting 
(from  TriOeiu)  in  the  ground,  the  temple  was  called 
Pytho,  and  the  god  the  Pythian  : — 

e|  ov  vvv  riu0d>  /ct/cAij(T€Tar  ol  Se  &vaKra 
niidtot/  KaXeovaiv  iirdvogou^  ovveKa  Ke76i 
auTOv  TTVcre  ir4\up  givos  o^eos  7]e\ioio. 

{^Hymn.  in  A poll.  372.) 

The  temple  now  wanted  priests;  and  the  god,  be- 
holding a Cretan  ship  sailing  from  Cnossus,  meta- 
morphosed himself  into  a dolphin,  and  brought  the 
vessel  into  the  Crissaean  gulf.  Here  the  Cretans 
landed,  and,  conducted  by  the  god,  founded  the 
town  of  Crissa,  and  became  the  priests  of  the 
temple.  He  taught  them  to  worship  him  under  the 
name  of  Apollo  Delphinius,  because  he  had  met 
them  in  the  form  of  a dolphin  (A6A<^i's).  Muller 
(^Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  238),  and  many  other  writers, 
suppose  that  this  temple  was  really  founded  by 
colonists  from  Crete,  and  that  the  very  name  Crissa 
points  to  a Cretan  origin.  We,  however,  are  dis- 
posed to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  so  many  other 
cases,  the  legend  has  sprung  out  of  an  attempt  to 
explain  the  names  ; and  that  it  W'as  simply  the 
names  of  Crissa  and  Delphi  which  suggested  the 
story  of  the  Cretan  colonists  and  of  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  god  into  the  dolphin.  It  is  useless  to  speculate 
as  to  what  is  the  real  origin  of  the  names  of  Crissa 
and  Pytho.  Many  writers  derive  the  latter  from 
TTvdeadai,  “ to  inquire,”  in  spite  of  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  (Ilvdu>,  Trvd4a6ai);  but  the  similarity 
of  sound  between  the  two  words  is  probably  only 
accidental.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  origin 
of  the  places,  the  historical  fact  worthy  of  notice  is, 
that  Crissa  had  at  first  the  superintendence  of  the 
sanctuary  of  Pytho,  and  continued  to  claim  juris- 
diction over  it  even  after  the  Amphictyonic  Council 
held  its  spring  meeting  at  the  temple,  and  began 
to  regard  itself  as  the  guardian  of  the  place.  A 
town  gradually  sprung  up  round  the  sanctuary, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  claimed  to  administer  the 
affairs  of  the  temple  independently  of  the  Crissaeans. 
Meantime  Cirrha,  w'hich  was  originally  the  sea-port 
of  Crissa,  increased  at  the  expense  of  the  latter; 
and  thus  Crissa  declined  in  importance,  as  Cirrha 
and  Delphi  augmented.  It  is  probable  that  Crissa 
had  already  sunk  into  insignificance  before  the 
Sacred  War  in  B.  c.  595,  which  ended  in  the  de- 
struction of  Cirrha  by  the  order  of  the  Amphictyonic 
Council,  and  in  the  dedication  of  the  Cirrhaean  plain 
to  the  town.  An  account  of  this  war  is  given  else- 
where [Crissa]  ; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat 
here,  that  the  spoils  of  Cirrha  were  employed  by 
the  Amphictyons  in  founding  the  Pythian  games, 
which  were  henceforwards  celebrated  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  council  every  four  years,  — 
in  the  former  half  of  every  third  Olympiad.  The 
first  celebration  of  the  Pythian  games  took  place  in 
B.  c.  586.  The  horse  races  and  foot  races  were 
celebrated  in  the  maritime  plain  near  the  site  of 
Cirrha.  The  hippodrome  continued  to  be  in  this 
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spot  down  to  the  latest  times  (Pans.  x.  37.  § 4); 
but  the  stadium,  which  was  still  in  the  maritime 
plain  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  xi.  20, 23),  was 
subsequently  removed  to  the  city,  where  the  musical 
and  poetical  matches  seem  to  have  been  always 
held. 

From  the  time  of  the  destruction  of  Cirrha,  Delphi 
was  indisputably  an  independent  state,  whatever 
may  have  been  its  political  condition  before  that 
time.  From  this  time  it  appears  as  the  town  of 
Delphi,  f^overned  by  its  own  magistrates.  The 
name  of  Delphi  first  occurs  in  one  of  the  most  recent 
of  the  Homeric  hymns  (xxvii.  14.),  and  in  a frag- 
ment of  Heraclitus.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Orac.,  c.  21, 
p.  404.)  The  population  of  Delphi  came  from  Ly- 
coreia  (^AvKwyeia),  a town  situated  upon  one  of  the 
heights  of  Parnassus  above  the  sanctuary.  This 
town  i.s  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Deucalion,  and 
from  it  the  Delphian  nobles,  at  all  events,  derived 
their  origin.  Hence,  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  five 
chief-priests  of  the  god,  called  "Ocriot,  were  chosen 
by  lot  from  a number  of  families  who  derived  their 
descent  from  Deucalion.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  418,  423; 
Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  ii.  711;  Pans.  x.  6.  § 2; 
Plut.  Quaest.  Grace.  9,  p.  380.)  The  remains  of 
Lycoreia  are  found  at  the  village  of  Lidhura. 
Muller  conjectures,  with  much  probability,  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Lycoreia  were  Dorians,  who  had  spread 
from  the  Dorian  Tetrapolis  over  the  heights  of  Par- 
nassus. At  all  events,  we  know  that  a Doric  dialect 
M'as  spoken  at  Delphi ; and  the  oracle  always  showed 
a leaning  towards  the  Greeks  of  the  Doric  race, 
kloreover,  that  the  Delphians  were  of  a different  race 
from  the  Phocians  is  clear  from  the  antipathy 
which  always  existed  between  the  two  peoples. 

The  government  of  Delphi  appears  at  first  to  have 
been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  a few  noble 
families.  They  had  the  entire  management  of  the 
oracle,  and  from  them  were  chosen  the  five^Otriot, 
or  chief-priests  of  the  god,  as  is  mentioned  above. 
These  are  the  persons  whom  Euripides  describes  as 
“ sitting  near  the  tripod,  the  Delphian  nobles, 
chosen  bv  lot”  (o2  Tr'K-qaiov  Odacrovai  Tpinodos  .... 
Ae\4>wv  dpiarris,  ovs  (KhfjpoiKrev  7rd\os,  Ion,  415). 
They  are  also  called  by  the  poet  “ the  lords  and 
princes  of  the  Delphians,”  and  formed  a criminal 
court,  which  sentenced  by  the  Pythian  decision  all 
offenders  agaiast  the  temple  to  be  hurled  from  a 
precipice.  (Ko/pawt  riu0i/fol,  1219 ; AcXepwv  &va- 
KTcs,  1222;  Uvd'ia  tpricpos,  1250;  from  Muller, 
Dorians,  vol.  i.  p.  240.)  From  the  noble  families 
the  chief  magistrates  were  chosen,  among  whom  in 
early  times  a king  (Plut.  Quaest.  Grace.  12.  p. 
383),  and  afterwards  a prytanis,  was  supreme 
(Paus.  X.  2.  § 2).  We  also  find  in  inscriptions 
mention  of  archons  who  gave  their  names  to  the 
year,  of  a senate  (BouAtj),  and  in  later  times  of  an 
agora.  (Bbckh,  Inser.  No.  1687 — 1724;  Muller, 
Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  192.)  The  constitution  of  Delphi 
and  its  general  condition  offered  a striking  contrast 
with  what  we  find  in  other  Grecian  states.  Owing 
not  only  its  prosperity,  but  even  its  very  existence, 
to  its  oracle,  the  government  was  of  a theocratic  na- 
ture. The  god  possessed  large  domains,  which  were 
cultivated  by  the  slaves  of  the  temple,  who  are  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  inscriptions.  (Jliiller,  vol.  i. 
p.  283.)  In  addition  to  this,  the  Delphian  citizens 
received  numerous  presents  from  the  monarchs  and 
wealthy  men  who  consulted  the  oracle,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  numerous  sacrifices  offered  by  strangers 
were  sufficient  for  their  support.  (Comp.  Athen.  iv. 
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p.  173.)  Hence  they  became  a lazy,  ignorant,  and 
sensual  people ; and  their  early  degeneracy  is  im- 
plied in  the  tradition  of  Aesop’s  death. 

An  account  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  of  the  mode  in 
which  it  was  consulted,  and  of  its  influence  in  Greece, 
is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  (art.  Oraeulum).  It 
only  remains  here  to  trace  its  history.  In  the  eighth 
century  biifore  the  Christian  era  its  reputation  was 
established,  not  only  throughout  Hellas,  but  even 
among  the  surrounding  nations,  which  sometimes 
sent  solemn  embassies  to  ask  the  advice  of  the  god. 
This  wide  extension  of  the  influence  of  the  oracle 
was  owing  to  the  fact  that  almost  all  Greek  colonies 
were  founded  with  the  sanction,  and  frequently  by 
the  express  command,  of  the  Pythian  Apollo ; and 
thus  the  colonists  carried  with  them  a natural 
reverence  for  the  patron  god  of  their  enterprise. 
Gyges,  the  founder  of  the  last  Lydian  dynasty,  who 
reigned  B.  c.  716 — 678,  presented  valuable  gifts  to 
the  god  (Herod,  i.  13,  14);  and  Croesus,  the  last 
monarch  of  this  race,  was  one  of  the  greatest  bene- 
factors which  the  god  ever  had.  His  numerous  and 
costly  presents  are  specified  at  length  by  Herodotus 
(i.  50.  seq.).  The  colonies  in  Magna  Graecia  also 
spread  among  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  a reverence 
for  the  Delphic  oracle.  The  Etruscan  town  of  Aylla 
(Caere)  had  at  Delphi  a thesaurus  belonging  to 
their  state  ; and  the  last  king  of  Kome  sent  to  con- 
sult the  oracle. 

In  B.  c.  548  the  temple  was  destroyed  by  fire 
(Paus.  X.  5.  § 13),  when  many  of  its  votive  offer- 
ings perished  or  were  greatly  injured  (Herod,  i.  50). 
The  Amphictyons  determined  that  the  temple  should 
be  rebuilt  on  a scale  of  magnificence  commensurate 
with  the  sanctity  of  the  spot.  They  decreed  that 
one-fourth  of  the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the 
Delphians  themselves,  and  that  the  remainder  should 
be  collected  from  the  other  parts  of  the  Hellenic 
world.  The  sum  required  for  the  building  was  300 
talents,  or  1 1 5, 000^.  sterling  ; and  when  it  was  at 
length  collected,  the  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidae, 
then  exiles  from  Athens,  took  the  contract  for  the 
execution  of  the  work.  They  employed  as  architect 
Spintharus,  the  Corinthian,  and  gained  great  reputa- 
tion for  their  liberality  in  using  Parian  marble  for 
the  front  of  the  temple  in  place  of  the  coarse  stone 
prescribed  in  the  contract.  (Herod,  ii.  180,  v.  62  ; 
Paus.  1.  c.) 

In  B.  c.  480  Xerxes  sent  a detachment  of  his 
army  to  plunder  the  temple.  The  Delphians  in 
alarm  sought  safety  on  the  heights  of  Mt.  Parnas- 
sus, but  were  forbidden  by  the  god  to  remove 
the  treasures  from  his  temple.  Only  sixty  Del- 
phians remained  behind,  but  they  were  encouraged 
by  divine  portents ; and  when  the  Persians,  who 
came  from  Phocis  by  the  road  Schiste,  began  to 
climb  the  rugged  path  leading  up  to  the  shrine,  and 
had  already  reached  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronaea, 
on  a sudden  thunder  was  heard  to  roll,  the  war- 
shout  sounded  from  the  temple  of  Athena,  and  two 
huge  crags  rolled  down  from  the  mountains,  and 
crushed  many  to  death.  Seized  with  a sudden 
panic  the  Persians  turned  and  fled,  pursued  by  two 
warriors  of  superhuman  size,  whom  the  Delphians 
affirmed  were  the  two  heroes  Phylacus  and  Auto- 
nous,  whose  sanctuaries  were  near  the  spot.  Hero- 
dotus, when  he  visited  Delphi,  saw  in  the  sacred 
enclosure  of  Athena  Pronaea  the  identical  crags 
which  had  crushed  the  Persians ; and  Ulrichs  no- 
ticed near  the  spot  large  blocks  of  stone  which  have 
rolled  down  from  the  summit.  (Herod,  viii.  35 — 39 
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Diod.  xi.  14;  TJlriclis,  p.  46.)  In  B.  c.  357  the 
IMiocians,  who  had  been  sentenced  by  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council  to  pay  a heavy  fine  on  the  pretext  of 
their  having  cultivated  a portion  of  the  Cirrhaean 
plain,  were  persuaded  by  Philomelus  to  complete 
the  sacrilege  with  which  they  had  been  branded  by 
seizing  the  temple  of  Delphi  itself.  The  enterprise 
W'as  successful,  and  Delphi  with  all  its  treasures 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Phocians.  Hence  arose 
the  celebrated  Sacred  War,  which  will  be  found 
related  in  all  histories  of  Greece.  The  Phocians  at 
first  abstained  from  touching  the  riches  of  the  tem- 
ple ; but  being  hard  pressed  by  the  Thebans  and 
Locrians,  they  soon  converted  the  treasures  into 
money  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  troops.  When 
the  war  was  at  length  brought  to  a conclusion  by 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  temple  restored  to  the 
custody  of  the  Amphictyons  (b.  c.  346),  its  more 
valuable  treasures  had  disappeared,  though  it  still 
contained  numerous  works  of  art.  The  Phocians 
were  sentenced  to  replace,  by  yearly  payments,  these 
treasures,  estimated  at  the  sum  of  10,000  talents,  or 
nearly  two  millions  and  a half  sterling.  The  Pho- 
cians, however,  were  far  too  poor  ever  to  be  able  to 
restore  to  the  shrine  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
former  wealth.  In  b.  c.  279  the  report  of  its  riches 
tempted  the  cupidity  of  Brennus  and  the  Gauls; 
but  they  probably  were  ignorant  of  the  loss  it  had 
sustained  in  the  Sacred  War.  They  advanced  to 
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the  attack  by  the  same  road  which  the  Persians  had 
taken,  but  were  repulsed  in  like  manner  by  almost 
the  same  supernatural  agency.  While  the  thunder 
rolled  and  an  earthquake  rent  the  rocks,  huge 
masses  of  stone  rolled  down  from  the  mountains  and 
crushed  the  foe.  (Justin,  xxiv.  6 — 8 ; Pans.  x.  23.) 
The  temple  was  plundered  by  Sulla,  when  he  robbed 
those  of  Olympia  and  Epidaurus.  (Dion  Cass.  vol. 
i.  p.  49,  ed.  Reimar.;  Diod.  Exc.  p.614,  ed.Wess.) 
Strabo  describes  the  temple  as  very  poor  in  his  time 
(ix.  p.  420).  It  was  again  rifled  by  Nero,  who  car- 
ried off  500  brazen  statues  (Paus.  x.  7.  § 1).  This 
emperor,  angry  with  the  god,  deprived  the  temple  of 
the  Cirrhaean  territory,  which  he  distributed  among 
his  soldiers,  and  abolished  the  oracle.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixiii.  14.)  But  Hadrian,  who  did  so  much  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Grecian  cities  and  temples,  did  not 
neglect  Delphi ; and  under  his  reign  and  that  of  the 
Antonines  it  appeared  probably  in  a state  of  greater 
splendour  than  had  been  the  case  from  the  time  of 
the  Sacred  War.  In  this  condition  it  was  seen  and 
described  by  Pausanias  ; and  we  learn  from  Plutarch 
that  the  Pythia  still  continued  to  give  answers 
(de  Pyth.  Orac.  c.  24).  Coins  of  Delphi  are  found 
down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla.  Constantine  carried 
off  several  of  its  works  of  art  to  adorn  his  new  capi- 
tal. (Sozom.  H.  E.  ii.  15.)  The  oracle  was  con- 
sulted by  Julian,  but  was  finally  silenced  by  Theo- 
dosius. 
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MAP  OF  DELPHI. 


AA.  Walls  of  Philomelus. 

BB.  The  Phaedriades. 

C.  Sepulchres. 

D.  Three' Temples. 

E.  Temple  of  Athena  Pronoea. 


1.  The  Temple. 

2.  The  Great  Altar. 

3.  Thesauri 


F.  Sanctuary  of  Phylacus. 

G.  Gymnasium. 

H.  Sanctua  y of  Autonous. 

I.  Nauplia?  llodhim. 

THE  SACRED  ENCLOSURE. 

14.  Bouleuterion. 

.5.  Stoa  of  the  Athenians. 

6.  Grave  of  Neoptolemus. 


K.  Hyampeia.  TlemhQco. 

I..  Fountain  of  Castalia. 

M.  F’ountain  of  Delphusa.  Kernd. 

N.  Synedrion. 


7.  Fountain  of  Cassotis. 

8.  I.esche. 

9.  Theatre. 


III.  Topography, 

In  de.scribing  Delphi  we  shall  follow  the  steps  of 
Pausanias.  He  entered  Delphi  on  its  eastern  side, 
having  come  by  the  road  called  Schiste.  On  the 


side  of  the  road  before  the  tovm  was  the  ancient 
cemetery,  of  which  there  are  still  numerous  remains : 
many  of  the  graves  are  cut  out  of  the  face  of  the 
rock.  Upon  entering  the  town  Pausanias  saw  four 
temples  in  succession:  the  first  was  in  ruins;  the 
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second  was  empty;  in  the  third  were  a few  statues 
of  Konian  emperors;  and  the  fouidh  was  the  temple 
of  Athena  Pronoea.  (Pans.  x.  8.  § 7.)  The  last  is 
described  by  Demosthenes  as  a veiy  large  and  beau- 
tiful temple;  and  here  sacrifices  were  offered  before 
consulting  the  oracle  of  Apollo.  This  goddess  is  also 
called  Pronaea  from  her  dwelling  in  front  of  the 
temple  of  Apollo,  that  is,  upon  the  road  leading  to 
the  main  entrance  of  the  latter.  (Dem.  c.  Aristog. 
i.  p.  780;  Aeschin.  c.  Ctesiph.  p.  69;  Aristid.  Or.  in 
Minerv.  p.  26;  Herod,  i.  92,  viii.  37 ; Diod.  xi.  14; 
Aeschyl.  Ewn.  21,  riaAAds  Tlpovala  5'  iv  \6yois 
7Tpe(r§€veTai.)  The  site  of  the  four  temples  is 
marked  by  an  extensive  platfonn  resting  upon 
polygonal  walls,  on  which  lie  fragments  of  pillars, 
triglyphs,  and  other  remains  of  temples,  which  give 
to  the  place  the  name  of  Marmarid. 

A little  above  the  temple  of  Athena  Pronoea 
Pausanias  saw  the  sanctuaiy  of  Phylacus,  a native 
hero,  who  along  with  his  comrade  Autonous  assisted 
the  Delphians,  both  when  the  Persians  and  the  Gauls 
made  an  attempt  upon  the  temple.  The  masses  of 
stone  still  lying  upon  this  spot  have  been  already 
mentioned.  A short  distance  further  was  the  Gym- 
nasium to  the  left  of  the  road,  the  site  of  which  is 
now  occupied  by  the  monastery  of  the  PanagMa, 
surrounded  by  olives  and  mulberry  trees.  In  the 
chui'ch  of  the  monastery  two  ancient  inscriptions 
have  been  found  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  1687,  1723),  as 
well  as  triglyphs  and  other  architectural  remains. 
Pausanias  says,  that  on  turning  to  the  left  from  the 
Gymnasium  the  distance  down  to  the  river  Pleistus 
appeared  to  him  to  be  only  three  stadia,  but  it  is 
considerably  mpre.  The  Pleistus  is  now  called 
Xeropotamos,  because  it  is  dry  in  the  summer 
months. 

“ In  ascending  from  the  gymnasium  to  the  temple 
of  Apollo,  the  water  of  Castalia  was  on  the  right  of 
the  road.”  (Pans.  x.  8.  § 9.)  The  far-famed  fountain 
of  Castalia  issues  from  the  fissure  between  the  two 
lofty  cliffs  with  peaked  summits,  of  which  we  have 
already  briefly  spoken  in  describing  the  site  of  Delphi. 
The  spring  rises  close  to  the  eastern  of  the  two  cliffs, 
now  called  Flenibuko.  In  antiquity  it  bore  the  name 
of  Hyampeia  ('TdjUTreta),  as  appears  from  the  state- 
ment of  Herodotus,  that  the  sanctuary  of  Autonous 
was  near  the  Castalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Hypampeian 
summit.  (Herod,  viii.  39.)  From  this  height  cri- 
minals were  hurled,  who  had  been  guilty  of  any  act 
of  impiety  towards  the  Delphian  sanctuary.  (Schol. 
ad  Lucian.  Phal.  i.  6 ; Schol.  ad  Aristoph.  Vesp. 
1444;  del.  Var.  Hist.  xi.  5 ; Eurip.  Ion,  1222, 1266.) 
After  the  murder  of  Aesop,  who  was  hurled  from  the 
Hyampeia,  the  Delphians,  out  of  respect  to  his  me- 
mory, transferred  the  place  of  punishment  to  the 
peak  Nauplia  (NauTrAia,  Plut.  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind. 
c.  12;  comp.  Herod,  ii.  134).  This  has  been  usually 
supposed  to  be  the  western  of  the  two  summits,  now 
named  Rodhini  ; but  there  is  no  authority  for  this 
statement,  and  Ulrichs  transfers  the  name  to  the 
steep  rocks  on  the  western  side  of  the  town,  from 
which  many  Turkish  prisoners  were  hurled  in  the 
war  of  independence. 

The  celebrity  of  the  two  peaks  through  which  the 
Castalia  flows  led  the  poets  and  later  writers  to 
speak  of  two  summits  of  Parnassus,  although  one, 
namely  that  of  Lycoreia,  towers  above  all  others. 
Some  writers  even  seem  to  have  supposed  that  the 
two  peaks  of  the  Castalia  were  actually  the  sum- 
mits of  Parnassus  itself,  although  the  latter  rises  in 
reality  several  thousand  feet  above  them  : — 
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“ klons  ibi  verticibus  petit  arduus  castra  duobus, 
Nomine  Parnassus,  superatque  cacumine  nubes.’^ 

(Ov.  Met.  i.  316;  comp.  Lucan,  v.  71;  Stat.  Theb. 
vii.  346 ; Lucian,  Contempl.  6 ; Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii, 
p.  358.)  The  two  peaks  were  sacred  to  Dionysus. 
Above  them  was  the  Corycian  cave,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  below,  which  also  belonged  to  Dionysus 
and  his  attendants,  the  Corycian  nymphs : hence  the 
name  of  Corycian  was  sometimes  given  to  the  two 
summits  themselves: — 

(re  S’  vTTep  diKocpov  irirpas 

errepo^  OTTWTre  \iyyvs,  ei'Oa  KwpvKiai  Ndp^ai 

(TTeixovai  BaKx^bes, 

KacrraAias  re  vapa.  (Soph.  Antig.  1126.) 

(76§co  5e  vvp(pas,  tvQa  Kwpvuls  irerpa 
KoiXrj,  (piKopvis,  baipovoov  draarpoepr]' 

Bpopios  5’  rhv  x^P^^’  (Ae.sch.  AJarre.  22.) 

ttSOi  Niicra?  &pa  rds  ^pporpoepov  ^vpao(pope7s 
^idcrovs,  S)  Aiorva,  ^ Kopvfpais  KctipvKiais ; 

(Eurip.  Bacch.  556.) 

The  semicircular  range  of  rocks,  to  which  the  two 
summits  belonged,  bore  the  general  name  of  Phae- 
driades  (4>at5pidSes),  as  was  remarked  above. 
Diodorus  gives  this  name  to  the  western  rocks, 
where  Philomelus  gained  a victory  over  the  Locrians 
(xvi.  28);  and  the  eastern  rock  Hyampeia,  from 
which  Aesop  is  said  to  have  been  precipitated,  is  in- 
cluded by  Suidas  among  the  Phaedriades  (Suid.  s. 
vv.  A’Lawvos,  ^atbpias').  They  faced  nearly  due 
south,  and  thus  received  the  rays  of  the  sun  during 
the  most  brilliant  part  of  the  day.  It  was  appa- 
rently owing  to  this  circumstance  that  they  were 
called  Phaedriades,  or  “ Eesplendent.”  Eeceiving 
the  full  rays  of  the  sun,  they  reflected  them  upon 
the  temple  and  works  of  art  below;  and  hence 
Ion  represents  himself  as  “ serving  the  livelong  day 
beneath  the  sun’s  bright  wing  ” (iravapepios  dp 
d(\Lov  Trrepvyi  ^ofj  KaTpeucuu,  Eurip.  Ion,  122 ; from 
Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  188).  In  the  in- 
accessible rocks  of  the  Phaedriades  innumerable  birds 
build  their  nests;  and  eagles,  vultures,  and  other 
birds  of  prey  constantly  hover  over  the  valley  below. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  ancient  times;  and  ac- 
cordingly, in  Euripides,  Ion,  when  about  to  discharge 
his  daily  service  in  the  temple,  carries  with  him  a 
bow  and  arrows  in  order  to  keep  off  these  intruders. 
(Eurip.  Ion,  154,  seq.) 

The  fissure  between  the  two  summits  is  the  bed 
of  a torrent,  which  forms  in  seasons  of  rain  a fine 
cascade  of  about  200  feet  in  height.  “ At  the  lower 
extremity  of  the  dry  torrent  bed,  just  where  it 
emerges  from  between  the  cliffs,  issue  the  waters  of 
the  Castalian  spring,  oozing  at  first  in  scai'ce  per- 
ceptible streamlets  from  among  the  loose  stones,  but 
swelling  into  a considerable  brook  within  not  many 
yards  of  their  first  appearance  above  ground.”  (Mure.) 
It  flows  through  a hollow  dell  down  to  the  Pleistus, 
passing  by  the  monastery  of  the  Panaghld  on  its  left 
or  eastern  side. 

The  Castalia  was  the  holy  water  of  the  Delphian 
temple.  All  persons  w'ho  came  to  consult  the  oracle, 
or  who  wished  to  pray  to  the  god  before  engaging  in 
any  of  the  matches  of  the  Pythian  games,  or  who 
visited  Delphi  for  any  religious  object  •whatsoever, 
■were  obliged  to  purify  themselves  at  this  sacred 
fountain.  (Heliod.  Aeth.  ii.  26 ; Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  290, 
V.  39;  Plut.  Arist.  20.)  Even  the  servants  of  the 
temple  used  the  ■water  for  the  same  purpose.  (Eurip. 
Ion,  94.)  The  kUhing  of  the  hair  seems  to  have 
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been  the  chief  form  of  the  purification,  and  hence 
this  is  attributed  bv  the  poets  to  Apollo  himself : — 

€Tt  Se  KacTTa\ias  vSap 
4miJ.4u€i  fi€  Ko/J-as  (fxds 
devaai.  (Eurip.  Phoen.  222.) 

“ Qui  rore  puro  Castaliae  lavit 
Crines  solutos  ” 

(Hor.  Carm.  iii.  4. 61 ; comp.  Ov.  Met.  i.  371 ; Stat. 
T/teb.  i.  698).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those 
who  visited  Delphi  for  the  purpose  of  being  purified 
fi'om  murder  bathed  their  whole  body  in  the  Castalian 
spring.  There  are  still  remains  of  a bath  cut  out 
of  the  rock,  which  received  the  waters  of  the  spring, 
and  to  w'hich  steps  led  down.  It  is  called  by  TJlrichs 
the  “ Bath  of  the  Pythian  Pilgrims.”  Preceding 
w'riters  had  given  it  the  name  of  the  “ Bath  of  the 
Pythia,”  an  appellation  which  has  arisen  from  the 
erroneous  statement  of  a Scholiast  (^ad  Eurip. 
Phoen.  230).  The  aged  women,  who  were  elected 
to  the  ofllce  of  Pythia  from  the  Delphian  families, 
appear  never  to  have  bathed  in  the  fountain,  or  at 
all  events  only  upon  their  consecration  to  their  pro- 
phetic office,  since  they  lived  in  the  temple  without 
coming  in  contact  with  any  profane  objects,  and 
consequently  needed  no  further  purification.  In  the 
Ion  of  Euripides  the  Pythia  is  in  the  adytum  before 
sun-rise,  and  in  the  Eumenides  of  Aeschylus  there 
is  no  mention  of  the  bath  of  the  Pythia  before  she 
ascends  the  tripod. 

In  later  times  the  Castalian  spring  was  said  to 
impart  to  those  who  drank  of  it  poetic  inspiration; 
but  this  is  an  invention  of  the  Roman  poets,  who 
appear  to  have  attributed  to  it  this  powder  from 
Apollo  being  the  protector  of  the  Muses : — 

“ Mihi  flavus  Apollo 
Pocula  Castalia  plena  ministret  aqua.” 

(Ov.  Am.  i.  1.5.  35;  comp.  Stat.  Silv.  v.  5,  init.; 
Martial,  xii.  3.  11.) 

The  Castalia  is  now  called  the  fountain  of  St. 
John,  from  a small  chapel  of  St.  John  which  stands 
close  to  its  source. 

Near  the  spring  there  is  at  present  a plane  tree, 
which  is  the  only  one  in  Kastri  and  the  immediate 
neighbourhood.  It  is  conjectured  by  Ukichs  to  be 
the  very  tree  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  one 
which  Agamemnon  was  said  to  have  planted  at 
Delphi  (Theophr.  Hist.  Plant,  iv.  13.  s.  14),  since 
it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  assign  any  limits  to 
the  life  of  plane  trees  in  Greece,  especially  when 
they  grow  by  the  side  of  perennial  streams. 

The  road  from  the  Castalian  spring  led  to  the 
principal  entrance  into  the  Pythian  sanctuary.  The 
sanctuary,  which  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  temple,  was  called  rh  Upbv,  rh  rejuevos 
and  Tlvdca  in  a narrower  sense.  It  was  enclosed  by 
a wall,  named  d lepbs  TrepifioXos.  Pausanias  en- 
tered the  sacred  enclosure  by  the  principal  gate, 
which  faced  the  east,  and  quitted  it  by  a western 
door  near  the  theatre.  He  remarks  that  there 
were  numerous  means  of  exit,  which  was  unusual 
in  Grecian  sanctuaries.  He  describes  the  sanctuary 
as  occupying  the  highest  part  of  the  city,  and  the 
peribolus  as  of  great  size  (x.  8.  § 9).  It  appears 
to  have  been  nearly  in  the  form  of  a triangle,  of 
which  the  basis  lying  towards  the  south  is  marked 
by  the  ruins  called  Hellenico.  The  peasants  gave 
the  ruins  this  name,  because  they  regarded  them 
as  the  wall  of  a fortress ; and  the  modeni  name  of 
Kastri  has  aidsen  out  of  the  belief  that  a fortress 
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once  existed  here.  Ulrichs  also  discovered  a por- 
tion of  the  northern  corner  half-way  between  the 
church  of  Nicolaus  and  the  fountain  Kernd.  From 
the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  is  a steep  declivity, 
the  buildings  in  the  sacred  enclosure  must  have 
stood  upon  terraces;  and  it  was  probably  upon  the 
walls  of  these  terraces  that  many  of  the  inscriptions 
were  cut  which  we  now  find  at  Delphi. 

The  most  remarkable  objects  in  the  sacred  en- 
closure lay  between  the  principal  or  eastern  entrance 
and  the  temple.  Both  Pausanias  and  the  strangers 
in  Plutarch’s  Dialogue  on  the  Pythian  Oracle  went 
from  the  Castalia  to  the  temple  by  the  same  way ; 
and,  consequently,  the  objects  which  they  both  agree 
in  describing  must  be  placed  between  the  principal 
entrance  and  the  temple. 

Upon  entering  the  enclosure  from  the  eastern  gate 
the  first  objects  seen  were  statues  of  athletes  and 
other  dedicatory  offerings,  of  which  Pausanias  has 
given  us  a long  account  (x.  9,  seq.).  Their  num- 
ber was  very  great.  Even  in  Pliny’s  time  they 
were  not  less  than  3000.  (Plin.  xxxiv.  7.  § 7.) 
Nero  alone,  as  we  have  already  seen,  carried  off 
500  bronze  statues.  (Paus.  x.  7.  § 1.)  Many  of 
them  could  be  seen,  rising  above  the  peribolus,  by 
persons  ascending  the  eastern  road  to  the  sanctuary. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  7 ; Polyaen.  vii.  35.  § 2.) 

Pausanias  and  Plutarch  next  mention  the  Stone 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  was  a rock  rising  above  the 
ground,  and  was  so  called  because  it  was  the  seat 
occupied  by  the  first  Sibyl.  (Paus.  x.  12.  § 1; 
Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  9 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p. 
304.) 

Near  the  Stone  were  the  Thesauri  (Orjaavpoi),  or 
treasuries,  which  did  not  stand  on  a single  plat- 
form as  at  Olympia,  but  were  built  separately  about 
the  Stone  as  far  as  the  great  altar.  They  were 
small  buildings,  partly  above  and  partly  below  the 
ground,  in  which  were  kept  the  more  valuable  offer- 
ings, and  such  as  could  not  be  exposed  without 
injury  to  the  air.  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the 
treasuries  was  that  of  the  Corinthians,  said  to  have 
been  built  by  Cypselus,  in  which  were  preserved, 
among  other  things,  the  gold  and  silver  offerings  of 
Gyges.  (Paus.  x.  13.  § 5;  Herod,  i.  J4,  iv.  162; 
Plut.  Sept.  Sap.  Conviv.  21,  de  Pyth.  Or.  12.) 
The  Stoa,  built  by  the  Athenians,  also  seiwed  the 
purpose  of  a treasury.  (Paus.  x.  11.  § 6.)  It 
stood  apparently  east  of  the  Stone  of  the  Sibyl. 

Near  the  Stoa  of  the  Athenians  was  the  Bouleu- 
terion  (^^ovKevrripiov')  or  Senate-House  of  the  Del- 
phians.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  9 ; Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
i.  p.  304.) 

In  front  of  the  temple,  and  under  the  open 
heaven,  stood  the  great  altar  of  Apollo,  where  the 
daily  sacrifices  were  offered.  It  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  altar  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  135) 
as  a dedicatory  offering  of  the  Chians.  It  is  called 
by  Pausanias  ficophs  6 peyas  (x.  14.  § 7),  by 
Euripides  fiwpos  (^lon,  1275,  1306,  1314),  fiwpo'i 
(422),  and  ^wpbs  &€ov  (1280).  The  court  in 
which  it  stood  is  called  by  Euripides  6vp4\r}  (114) 
and  QvpeXai  (46).  Near  the  altar  stood  a brazen 
wolf,  dedicated  by  the  Delphians  themselves. 
(Paus.  X.  14.  § 7.) 

We  now  come  to  the  temple  itself.  It  appears 
from  the  existing  fragments  of  columns  that  the 
exterior  was  of  the  Doric  order,  and  the  interior  of 
the  Ionic.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a hexastyle 
temple,  and  smaller  by  one-seventh  than  the  temple 
of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  Still  it  was  reckoned  one  of 
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the  largest  in  Greece  (Pliilostr.  Vit.  Apoll.yW.  11), 
and  vied  in  beauty  with  the  temples  of  Athens 
(Eurip.  Ion,  184;  Pind.  Pyth.  vii.  9).  It  has  been 
already  related  that  it  was  erected  by  the  Alcmae- 
onidae,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Corinthian 
architect  Spintharus,  after  it  had  been  burnt  down 
in  B.  c.  548,  and  that  the  front  was  built  of  Parian 
marble,  while  the  remainder  was  of  ordinary  stone. 
The  tympana  of  the  pediments  of  the  two  porticoes 
were  filled  with  sculptures,  the  one  with  statues  of 
Artemis,  Leto,  Apollo,  the  Muses,  and  the  setting 
sun,  and  the  other  with  those  of  Dionysus  and  the 
Thyiades,  both  of  them  the  works  of  Athenian 
artists.  (Pans.  x.  19.  § 4.)  Euripides  has  de- 
sciibed  five  of  the  metopes,  probably  those  on  the 
eastern  front.  The  subjects  were,  Hercules  and 
lolaus  slaying  the  Lernaean  hydra,  Bellerophon 
killing  the  Chimaera,  Zeus  killing  Mimas,  Pallas 
killing  Enceladus,  and  Bacchus  another  of  the  giants. 
(Eurip.  Ion,  190 — 218.)  As  in  the  Parthenon,  there 
were  gilded  shields  upon  the  architraves  of  the  two 
fronts  beneath  the  metopes:  those  in  the  eastern 
front  were  dedicated  by  the  Athenians  from  the 
spoils  of  the  Persians  at  IMarathon,  and  those  on  the 
western  front  by  the  Aetolians  from  the  spoils  of 
the  Gauls.  (Paus.  x.  19.  § 4.) 

The  interior  of  the  temple  consisted  of  three  di« 
visions,  the  Pronaus  (-n-poyaos),  the  Celia  (I'aos, 
<t7]k6s),  and  the  Advtum,  where  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered (&SvTOU,  pavr^lov,  xptjctttjpioj/). 

In  the  Pronaus  stood  a brazen  statue  of  Homer 
(Paus.  X.  24.  § 2),  and  also,  in  the  time  of  Herodo- 
tus, the  large  silver  crater  presented  by  Croesus 
(Herod,  i.  51).  On  the  walls  of  the  Pronaus  were 
inscribed,  by  order  of  the  Amphictyons,  in  golden 
letters,  the  celebrated  sayings  of  the  Seven  Wise 
Men,  such  as  “ Know  thyself,”  “ Nothing  too  much.” 
(Plut.  de  Garrul.  1 7 ; Paus.  x.  24.  § 1 ; Plin.  vii. 
33.)  Here  also  was  set  up  in  wood  the  fifth  letter 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  which,  according  to  tradition, 
was  dedicated  in  common  by  the  Seven  Wise  Men. 
It  was  a simple  E,  which  in  the  ancient  Greek  wri- 
ting also  represented  the  diphthong  Pi.  There  were 
various  interpretations  of  its  meaning,  of  which  Plu- 
tarch has  given  an  account  in  his  treatise  upon  the 
subject. 

The  Celia  was  supported  by  Ionic  columns,  as 
appears  from  existing  fragments.  In  it  Pausanias 
saw  an  altar  of  Poseidon,  to  whom  the  oracle  be- 
longed in  the  most  ancient  times,  statues  of  two 
hloerae  or  Fates,  together  with  statues  of  Zeus  and 
Apollo  as  leaders  of  the  Fates,  the  hearth  upon 
which  the  priest  of  Apollo  slew  Neoptolemus,  the  son 
of  Achilles,  and  the  iron  chair  of  Pindar,  on  which 
he  is  said  to  have  sung  his  hymns  to  Apollo. 
(Paus.  X.  24.  § 4,  seq.) 

On  the  hearth  burnt  a perpetual  fire,  and  near  it 
was  the  Omphalos,  or  Navel-Stone,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  mark  the  middle  point  of  the  earth.  (Aes- 
chyl.  Choeph.  1034,  seq.;  ^oiSvTos  yas  jueaojuipa- 
Aos  icTTia,  Eurip.  Ion,  461.)  According  to  tradi- 
tion, two  eagles,  which  had  been  sent  by  Zeus,  one 
from  the  east,  and  the  other  from  the  west,  met 
at  this  point,  and  thus  determined  it  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  (Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  131,  vi.  3; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  419.)  The  Omphalos  was  a white 
stone,  adorned  with  stripes  of  various  kinds,  and 
upon  it  were  the  representations  of  the  two  eagles 
(hpcpaXos  . . . Taivi&);ueVos,  Strab.  ?.  c.;  (Tt4/x- 
pacT  y'  it/^vThs,  Eurip.  Ion,  224;  Paus.  x.  16.  § 
3).  It  is  frequently  represented  in  vase-paintings, 
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in  which  Orestes  is  exhibited  sitting  upon  it,  ex- 
actly as  described  by  Aeschylus.  (^Eum.  40 ; comp. 
Muller,  Aeschl.  Eum.  § 27.)  The  site  of  the  Om- 
phalos is  not  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  It  was 
clearly  in  the  interior  of  the  temple,  for  in  Aeschylus 
the  Pythia,  in  going  through  the  temple  to  the  Ady- 
tum, perceives  Orestes  seated  upon  the  Omphalos 
(^Eum.  1.  c.).  It  probably  stood,  along  with  the  sa- 
cred hearth,  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the  centre  of  the 
Celia.  The  sacred  hearth  was  usually  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  or  the  temple.  Thus,  the  altar  in  the 
middle  of  the  palace  at  Mycenae  is  called  by  Clytaem- 
nestra  peaSp^aAos  Scrria.  (Aesch.  Agam.  1056.) 

The  temple  was  hypaethral,  that  is,  there  was  an 
opening  in  the  roof  of  the  Celia.  This  follows  from 
the  narrative  of  Justin,  who  relates  that,  when  the 
temple  was  attacked  by  the  Gauls,  the  priests  saw 
the  god  descend  into  the  sanctuary  through  the  open 
part  of  the  roof  (“  per  cuhninis  aperta  fastigia,” 
Justin,  xxiv.  8).  In  fact,  all  temples  which  had  in 
the  interior  an  altar  bn  which  sacrifices  were  offered, 
or  a hearth  on  which  fire  was  kept  burning,  were 
obliged  to  have  some  opening  for  carrying  off  the 
smoke. 

The  Adytum,  in  which  the  oracles  were  de- 
livered, was  a subterraneous  chamber,  which  no  one 
was  allowed  to  enter  except  the  priests,  or  those  to 
whom  special  permission  was  given.  That  the  Ady- 
tum was  under-ground  appears  from  the  expressions 
by  which  it  is  frequently  designated  in  the  ancient 
writers,  and  which  refer  not  only  to  natural  caves 
and  grottoes,  but  to  chambers  built  under-ground. 
((a0ed  t’  &UTpa  Spdicovros,  Eurip.  Phoen.  232; 
dvTpou,  Strab.  ix.  p.  419;  too  icXyQivros  Tlvdia- 
V05  (TTrTjXaLov,  Athen.  XV.  p.  701,  c. ; “ specus,”  Liv. 
i.  56;  “ Castalium  antrum,”  Ov.  Met.  iii.  14;  “ ca- 
verna,”  Lucan,  v.  135,  162.)  It  is  described  as 
situated  in  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  is 
frequently  called  pvx6s.  (Paus.  x.  24.  § 5 ; pvxos, 
Aesch.  Eum.  39.)  No  account  of  it  is  given  by 
Pausanias,  who  simply  says  that  “ few  are  admitted 
into  the  inmost  part  of  the  temple,  and  that  in  it 
there  is  a second  statue  of  Apollo,  made  of  gold.” 
(Paus.  1.  c.)  Ulrichs  conjectures  that  the  entrance 
into  the  Adytum  may  have  been  either  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Celia,  opposite  the  great  door  of  the  temple; 
or  on  the  northern  side,  where  an  excavation  might 
be  made  in  the  rock  in  the  direction  of  the  fountain 
Cassotis,  w'hich  flowed  into  the  Adytum. 

Stephanus  B.  says  (s.  v.  AeAcpol)  that  the  Ady- 
tum was  built  of  five  stones,  by  the  celebrated  Tro- 
phonius  and  Agamedes,  who  appear  in  the  Homeric 
Hymn  to  Apollo  as  the  original  architects  of  the 
temple.  And  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
Adytum  and  the  polygonal  substruction  of  the  temple 
escaped  the  fire  which  destroyed  the  building  in  the 
58th  Olympiad. 

In  the  inmost  part  of  the  Adytum  stood  a tripod 
over  a deep  chasm  in  the  earth,  whence  proceeded 
an  intoxicating  vapour,  which  was  supposed  to  in- 
spire the  priestess  with  the  gift  of  prophecy.  (Strab. 
1.  c.)  This  opening  is  described  by  various  names 
in  the  ancient  writers.  (j(ji(rpa,  Diod.  xvi.  26;  yrjs 
(Trdpa,  Stobaeus,  Eel.  i.  42 ; HvQikov  crdpioi^ 
Lucian,  Ner.  10,  Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  14 ; “ hiatus,” 
Lucan,  v.  82 ; “ terrae  foramen,”  xxiv.  6.)  Accord- 
ing to  Plutarch  this  vapour  arose  from  a fountain 
Qde  Def.  Or.  50,  de  Pyth.  Or.  17),  which  is  said 
by  Pausanias  to  have  been  the  fountain  Cassotis, 
that  disappeared  beneath  the  ground  in  the  Adytum 
(x.  24.  § 7).  Pausanias  also  relates  that  the  oracle 
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was  discovered  in  consequence  of  some  shepherds,  I 
who  had  driven  their  flocks  to  the  spot,  becoming 
inspired  by  the  vapour  and  uttering  prophecies  (x. 
5.  § 7).  The  Pythia  sat  upon  the  tripod  when  she 
gave  the  oracles  of  Apollo,  and  the  object  of  it  was 
to  prevent  her  falling  into  the  chasm.  (Diod.  xvi. 
26.)  Between  the  three  legs  of  the  tripod  hung  a 
circular  vessel,  called  X4Sr]5  and  cortina,  in  which 
were  preserved  the  bones  and  teecu  of  the  Pythian 
serpent.  (Dionys.  Per.  441,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc. ; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  360,  vi.  317.)  For  a 
further  description  of  this  tripod,  see  Diet,  of  Ant. 
art.  Tripos.  No  vapour  is  now  found  issuing  from 
any  part  of  the  Delphian  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  the  temple,  we  again  follow  Pau- 
sanias  in  his  account  of  the  remaining  objects,  which 
lay  north  of  the  temple  within  the  peribolus.  Pau- 
sanias,  upon  going  out  of  the  temple,  turned  to  the 
left,  where  he  noticed  a peribolus  enclosing  the  tomb 
of  Neoptolemus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  to  whom  the 
Delphians  offered  sacrifices  every  year.  (Pans.  x. 
24.  § 6;  Strab.  ix.  p.  421.)  He  was  said  to  have 
been  murdered  in  the  temple,  near  the  sacred  hearth ; 
but  the  manner  of  his  death  was  differently  related. 
Above  the  ruins  of  the  temple,  and  a little  to  the 
east,  Ulrichs  noticed  the  remains  of  an  ancient  wall, 
which  he  supposed  to  be  a part  of  the  peribolus  of 
the  tomb  of  Neoptolemus. 

Still  higher  up  above  the  tomb,  was  the  stone 
which  Cronus  was  said  to  have  swallowed  instead  of 
his  son  Zeus,  and  afterwards  to  have  vomited  up. 
(Paus.  1.  c.)  Upon  leaving  the  stone,  and  returning 
as  it  were  to  the  temple,  Pausanias  came  to  the 
fountain  Cassotis  (^KaaaoTis'),  the  access  to  which 
w'as  through  a small  wall  built  near  it  (x.  24.  § 7). 
Ulrichs  identifies  Cassotis  with  the  fountain  near 
the  church  of  St.  Nicolaus,  before  which  are  some 
remains  of  an  ancient  polygonal  wall.  Pausanias 
further  says,  as  we  have  already  seen,  that  the  Cas- 
sotis flowed  into  the  Adytum.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  the  fountain  of  St.  Nicolaus  lies  immediately 
above  the  ruins  of  the  temple;  and  lower  down  the 
hill  we  now  find  some  water  springing  out  of  the 
ground  at  the  present  Hellenico,  which  water  is 
probably  the  same  that  once  flowed  into  the  Adytum, 
but  has  now  made  an  exit  for  itself  below,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  buried  by  the  ruins  of  the  temple. 
All  previous  travellers  had  identified  the  Cassotis 
with  the  fountain  Kernd,  which  flows  between  the 
ruins  of  the  theatre  and  the  Stadium ; but,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  objections  that  might  be  urged,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  peribolus  of  the  temple 
extended  so  far. 

The  name  Cassotis  occurs  only  in  Pausanias,  but 
the  fountain  itself  is  mentioned  in  other  ancient 
writers.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  Hymn  as  a 
beautifully  flowing  fountain,  where  Apollo  slew  the 
serpent  (in  Apoll.  300);  and  Euripides  alludes  to 
it  as  watering  the  sacred  grove  surrounding  this 
temple  (Ion,  112).  This  sacred  grove,  which 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers,  con- 
sisted of  laurel-trees  and  myrtles,  but  one  laurel-tree 
in  particular  was  called  pre-eminently  the  Pythian 
laurel,  and  branches  of  it  were  used  for  sacred  pur- 
poses within  the  temple. 

Above  the  Cassotis  was  the  Lesche  (A4arxv')  of 
the  Delphians  (Paus.  x.  25.  § 1),  part  of  the  stone 
floor  of  which  was  discovered  by  Ulrichs  in  the  out- 
buildings of  a house  above  the  fountain  of  St.  Nico- 
laus. Leschae  were  public  buildings,  in  which 
persons  might  meet  together  and  converse,  since 
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private  houses  were  generally  too  small  for  such  a 
purpose.  The  Delphian  Lesche  was  adorned  wita 
two  large  paintings  by  Pc»lygnotus,  dedicatory  of- 
ferings of  the  Cnidians;  the  painting  on  the  right 
hand  represented  the  capture  of  Troy  and  the  de- 
parture of  the  Greeks,  and  that  on  the  left  the 
descent  of  Ulysses  into  Hades.  A long  description 
of  these  pictures  is  given  by  Pausanias  (x.  25 — 31 ; 
comp.  Plut.  de  Def.  Or.  6,  47 ; Plin.  xxxv.  9.  s.  35). 
The  figure  of  Cassandra  was  particularly  admired. 
(Lucian,  Imag.  7.) 

The  site  of  the  theatre  is  marked  by  a high  wall, 
a little  to  the  west  of  the  Cassotis.  This  wall,  which 
is  covered  by  several  inscriptions,  was  the  southern 
wall  of  the  theatre,  which,  as  usual  with  Grecian 
theatres,  was  bmlt  in  a semicircular  form  upon  the 
slope  of  the  hill.  The  inner  part  of  the  theatre  is 
almost  entirely  covered,  and  only  a small  portion  of 
the  upper  seats  is  visible.  It  appears  from  an  in- 
scription that  the  theatre  lay  within  the  Pythian 
sanctuary  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  No.  1710),  and  according 
to  Pausanias  it  adjouied  the  wall  of  the  enclosure 
(x.  32.  § 1).  Accordingly,  the  ruins  of  the  theatre 
determine  the  extent  of  the  enclosure  to  the  north- 
west. In  the  theatre  the  musical  contests  of  the 
Pythian  games  were  carried  on,  from  the  earliest  to 
the  latest  times.  (Plut.  de  Def.  Or.  8.) 

Ascending  from  the  Peribolus  (4irava§dvri  de  4k 
Tov  Trepi§o\ov,  Paus.  x.  32.  § 1),  Pausanias  came 
to  a statue  of  Dionysus,  and  then  to  the  Stadium, 
situated  in  the  highest  part  of  the  city.  It  was 
built  of  Parnassian  stone,  but  was  adorned  with 
Pentelic  marble  by  Herodes  Atticus.  (Paus.  1.  c. ; 
Philostr.  Vit.  Sophht.  ii.  p.  550.)  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  the  Stadium,  now  called 
LdkJcoma,  and  its  whole  length  may  be  distinctly 
traced.  Many  of  the  seats  remain,  composed  of  the 
native  rock;  but  the  Pentelic  marble  with  which  it 
was  decorated  by  Herodes  Atticus  is  no  longer  found. 
It  has  been  already  mentioued  that  the  Stadium  was 
originally  in  the  maritime  plain,  w'here  it  continued 
to  be  in  the  time  of  Pindar  (Pyth.  xi.  20,  73);  and 
we  do  not  know  when  it  was  removed  to  the  city. 

It  has  been  shown  above  that  the  large  fountain 
Kernd  near  the  Stadium  w^as  not  the  Castalia. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  ancient  name  of 
Kernd  was  Delphusa  (AeXcpovcra),  which  we 
learn  from  Stephanus  B.  was  the  fountain  of  the 
place  (s.  V.  AeA^ot).  The  Castalia,  from  its  po- 
sition, could  supply  only  the  lower  and  eastern  part 
of  the  city;  and  that  the  Pylaea,  in  the  w’estern  part 
of  the  city,  was  well  provided  with  water  is  expressly 
stated  by  Plutarch  (de  Pyth.  Or.  29).  It  is  not 
improbable  that  Kepvd,  the  modern  name  of  the 
fountain,  is  only  a corruption  of  the  ancient  Kp-rjur]. 

Pylaea  (riuAai'a)  was  a suburb  of  Delphi,  on  the 
road  to  Crissa.  It  derived  its  name  from  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Amphictyonic  Council  in  this  place,  the 
council,  as  is  well  known,  being  called  Pylaea.  In 
the  time  of  Plutarch,  Pylaea  was  provided  with 
“ temples,  synedria,  and  fountains.”  The  synedria 
appear  to  have  been  built  in  later  times  for  the  use 
of  the  Amphictyons ; and  the  two  ancient  w’alls  sup- 
porting the  artificial  platform,  upon  which  the  chapel 
of  St.  Elias  stands,  are  probably  the  remains  of  such 
a building.  (Plut.  de  Pyth.  Or.  29;  Dion  Chry- 
sost.  Or.  Ixxvii.  p.  414.)  A little  above  the  chapel 
of  St.  Elias,  in  the  direction  of  the  Stadium,  there 
are  some  ancient  sepulchres  cut  out  of  the  rock. 

It  was  upon  approaching  the  suburb  of  Pylaea  that 
, Eumenes  was  attacked  by  the  conspirators,  for  the 
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buildings  mentioned  by  Livy  are  evidently  those  of 
Pylaea  (“  escendentibus  ad  templum  a Cirrha,  prius- 
quam  perveniretur  ad  frequentia  aedificiis  loca,” 
Liv.  xlii.  15). 

Above  Delphi  was  the*  celebrated  cave  called  Co- 
EYCIUM  (t5  KcopvKiou  &vTpov')^  distant,  according 
to  Leake,  about  7 miles  from  the  city,  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  about  the  same  distance  to  the 
north-west  of  Ardhhova.  The  nsual  way  from 
Kastri  to  the  heights  of  Parnassus  leads  past  the 
Stadium,  and  then  turns  more  to  the  west  than  the 
ancient  path,  which  ascended  the  mountain  im- 
mediately above  the  city.  The  ancient  way  was 
an  astonishing  work.  It  v.-as  a zigzag  path,  con- 
sisting of  more  than  a thousand  steps  cut  out  of 
the  hard  rock,  and  forming  an  uninterrupted  flight 
of  steps  to  the  highlands  above.  There  are  still 
considerable  remains  of  it,  but  it  is  now  seldom 
used,  as  the  modern  path  is  easier.  It  takes  about 
two  hours  to  reach  the  highlands  of  Parnassus, 
which  are  divided  by  hills  and  mountain-summits 
into  a number  of  larger  and  smaller  vallevs  and 
ravines,  partly  covered  with  forests  of  pine  and  fir, 
and  partly  cultivated  as  arable  and  pasture  land. 
This  district  extends  about  16  miles  in  a west- 
erly direction  from  the  foot  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit. It  formed  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory of  Delphi.  Leake  describes  it  as  “ a country 
of  pasture,  interspersed  with  firs,  and  peopled  with 
shepherds  and  their  flocks,”  and  remarks  that  he 
“ occasionally  passed  fields  of  wheat,  barley,  and 
oats  all  yet  green,  though  it  was  the  27th  of  July, 
and  the  harvest  in  the  plains  of  Boeotia  had  been 
completed  a month  before.” 

The  Corycian  cave  is  situated  in  the  mountain 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  valley.  It  is  thus 
described  by  Leake : — “ We  ascended  more  than 
half-way  to  its  summit,  when  a small  triangular 
entrance  presented  itself,  conducting  into  the  great 
chamber  of  the  cavern,  which  is  upwards  of  200 
feet  in  length,  and  about  40  high  in  the  middle. 
Drops  of  water  from  the  roof  had  formed  large  cal- 
careous crj'stallizations  rising  at  the  bottom,  and 
others  were  suspended  from  every  part  of  the  roof 
and  sides.  The  inner  part  of  this  great  hall  is 
rugged  and  irregular;  but  after  climbing  over  some 
rocks,  we  arrived  at  another  small  opening  leading 
into  a second  chamber,  the  length  of  which  is  near 
1 00  feet,  and  has  a direction  nearly  at  a right  angle 
with  the  outer  cavern.  In  this  inner  apartment 
there  is  again  a narrow  opening,  but  inaccessible 
without  a ladder;  at  the  foot  of  the  ascent  to  it  is 
a small  natural  opening.”  Pausanias  says  (x.  32. 

§ 2)  that  there  were  60  stadia  from  Delphi  to  a 
brazen  statue,  from  whence  it  was  easier  to  ascend 
to  the  cavern  on  foot  than  on  a horse  and  mule ; 
and,  accordingly,  Leake  supposes  the  statue  to  have 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  since  the  distance 
from  thence  to  Delphi  is  nearly  that  mentioned 
by  Pausanias.  The  latter  writer  remarks  that  this 
cave  is  larger  than  any  of  the  other  celebrated  ca- 
verns which  he  had  seen,  and  that  a person  can 
proceed  a very  long  way  through  it  even  without 
a torch.  He  adds  that  it  was  sacred  to  Pan  and 
the  Nymphs,  which  is  also  attested  by  other  ancient 
writers,  and  is  conflrmed  by  an  inscription  found  in 
the  cave.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  417;  Aesch.  Ambi.  22; 
Bockh,  Inscr.  No.  1728;  Eaikes,  in  Walpole’s  Col- 
lection^ vol.  i,  p.  314.)  Pan  and  the  Nymphs  were 
regarded  as  the  companions  of  Dionysus,  whose 
orgies  were  celebrated  upon  these  heights.  [See 
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above,  p.  764,b.]  'When  the  Persians  were  march- 
ing upon  Delphi,  the  inhabitants  took  refuge  in 
this  cave  (Herod,  viii.  36),  and  it  has  been  used 
for  the  same  purpose  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ardhhova 
in  recent  times. 

According  to  Ulrichs,  the  Corycian  cave  is  now 
called  'XapavravKi  by  the  peasants,  from  its  being 
supposed  to  contain  40  chambers  (from  capdvra^ 
TecraapoLKOvra  avAa'i'). 

Pausanias  says,  that  “ from  the  Corycian  cava 
it  is  difiicult  even  for  a well-girt  man  to  reach  the 
summits  of  Parnassus;  that  they  were  above  the 
clouds;  and  that  upon  them  the  Thyiades  perform 
their  frantic  rites  in  honour  of  Dionysus  and  Apollo” 
(x.  32.  § 7).  The  way  from  the  Corycian  cave 
to  the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus  turns  to  the 
noi-th-east.  The  summit  which  the  traveller  at 
last  reaches,  but  which  is  only  the  second  in  height, 
is  called  Gerontobrachos  (6  Tepovrd^paxos').  On 
its  northern  and  eastern  sides  lay  great  masses  of 
snow,  which  never  melt.  Opposite  to  it,  towards 
the  east,  there  rises  in  a conical  form  the  highest 
summit  of  Parnassus,  upwards  of  8000  feet  in 
height,  called  Lyhtri  by  the  peasants,  who  consider 
it  the  highest  point  of  the  world,  from  which  the 
Polis  (i.  e.  Constantinople)  may  be  seen. 

Parnassus,  with  its  many  summits  and  highlands, 
is  called  by  the  inhabitants  Lidhura  (AtoKoupa), 
a word  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  a corruption 
of  AvKwpeia,  the  ancient  name  of  the  highest  sum- 
mit of  Parnassus.  But  Ulrichs  considers  Lidhura 
an  Albanian  word,  observing  that  ancient  Greek 
words,  the  roots  of  which  have  retained  their  mean- 
ing, are  never  changed  so  much  in  the  modern 
Greek  language,  and  that  AvKepi,  the  name  of  the 
highest  summit,  is  the  representative  of  the  old 
word  AvKoipeiov,  since  modern  Greek  words  ending 
in  t are  shortened  forms  of  the  termination  — lov 
or  — eiov.  Stephanus  B.  {s.  v.  AuKwpeia)  men- 
tions a Lycoreium,  which  appears  to  have  been  a 
sanctuary  of  the  Lycorian  Zeus,  whose  altar  was  on 
the  highest  summit  of  Parnassus,  where  Deucalion 
is  said  to  have  landed  after  the  Deluge.  (Lucian, 
Tim,  3;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  ix.  70;  Apollod.  i.  7. 
§2.) 

IV.  Modern  Authorities. 

The  antiquities  of  Athens  for  a long  time  en- 
grossed the  attention  of  travellers ; and  so  little  was 
known  of  Delphi,  that  when  Spon  visited  Greece  in 
1676  he  first  looked  for  the  ruins  of  the  city  at 
Sdlona,  the  ancient  Amphissa.  He  afterwards  dis- 
covered the  site  of  Delphi,  but  erroneously  supposed 
the  temple  to  have  stood  upon  the  same  site  as  the 
church  of  St.  Elias;  he  rightly  identified  the  Cas- 
talian  fountain  and  the  position  of  the  gymnasium. 
A more  accurate  account  of  the  ruins  of  Delphi 
was  given  by  Chandler  (a.  d.  1765),  who  deter- 
mined more  correctly  the  site  of  the  temple,  and 
pubUshed  several  inscriptions  which  he  found  there. 
Clark,  Dodwell,  and  Gell  did  not  add  much  new 
information;  but  Leake  has  given  us  an  account 
of  the  place,  distinguished  by  his  usual  sagacity 
and  learning,  which  is  far  superior  to  any  previous 
description.  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  551.) 
Still  even  his  accurate  account  has  been  superseded 
by  the  fuller  description  of  Ulrichs,  who  passed 
several  weeks  at  Delphi  in  1838,  and  published  the 
results  of  his  investigations  under  the  title  of 
Reisen  und  Forschungen  in  Griechenland,  Bremen, 
1840.  To  this  valuable  work  we  are  indebted  tot 
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a consideiable  part  of  the  preceding  article.  The 
modern  works  relating  to  the  temple  of  Delphi  are 
enumerated  in  the  Diet,  of  Ant.  art.  Oraculum. 
The  inscriptions  discovered  by  K.  0.  Muller  at 
Delphi  are  published  and  illustrated  by  Curtius, 
Anecdota  Delphica,  Berol.  1843. 
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DELPHI'NIUM.  [Chios,  p.  610,  b.] 
DELPHFNIUM  (AeA^iViov),  the  port-town  of 
Oropus.  [Crop  us.] 

DELTA.  The  appellation  of  Delta,  or  the  trian- 
gular land,  was  given  to  various  regions  by  the 
Greeks,  and  implies  a space  of  land  bounded  by  two 
or  more  diverging  branches  of  a river,  and  resembling, 
in  the  general  form  of  its  area,  the  fourth  letter  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  These  were  the  Deltas  of  the 
Indus,  the  Ister,  the  Rhone,  the  Padus  or  Eridanus : 
but  the  name  was  originally  and  specially  conferred 
upon  that  triangular  region  which  lies  between  the 
Heptanomis,  or  Middle  Egypt,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean sea.  Among  the  Greeks  this  tract  of  alluvial 
soil  bore  various  designations.  (t^>  Ae\ra ; the 
Lower  Country,  7}  Karoo  Pfol*  iv.  5.  § 55 ; 

rplycouos  NetAwris,  Aesch.  Prom.  814;  Strab. 
xvi.  p.  791;  Herod,  ii.  6,  seq.;  Diod.  i.  34,  seq.; 
Plin.  V.  9.  s.  9.)  [Aegyptus.]  [W.  B.  D.] 
DELUS.  [Delos.] 

DEME'TAE.  [Dimetae.] 

DEME'TRIAS  (^Arj/x-nTpids),  a town  of  Assyria, 
stated  by  Strabo  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arbela  (xvi.  p.  738;  Steph,  B.  s.  v.).  Isidore  of 
Charax  mentions  another  place  of  this  name  in 
Arachosia.  [V.] 

DEME'TRIAS  (A7]fi7]Tpias : Eih.  A'np.rtrpieiis'), 
a city  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  head 
of  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  was  founded  about  b.  c.  290 
by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  who  removed  thither  the 
inhabitants  of  Nelia,  Pagasae,  Omienium,  Rhizus, 
Sepias,  Olizon,  Boebe  and  lolcos,  all  of  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  territory  of  Demetrias. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  436.)  It  soon  became  an  important 
place,  and  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Macedonian 
kings.  It  was  favourably  situated  for  commanding 
the  interior  of  Thessaly,  as  well  as  the  neighbouring 
seas;  and  such  was  the  importance  of  its  position 
that  it  was  called  by  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  one 
of  the  three  fetters  of  Greece,  the  other  two  being 
Chalcis  and  Corinth.  (Pol.  xvii.  11 ; Liv.  xxxii.  37.) 
Leake  remarks  that  it  may  have  been  recommended 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  as  a residence  “ not  more 
for  its  convenience  as  a military  and  naval  station 
in  the  centre  of  Greece,  than  for  many  natural  ad- 
vantages, in  some  of  which  it  seems  to  have  been 
very  preferable  to  Pella.  The  surrounding  seas  and 
fertile  districts  of  Thessaly  supplied  an  abundance  of 
the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life:  in  summer  the 
position  is  cool  and  salubrious,  in  winter  mild,  even 
when  the  interior  of  Thessaly  is  involved  in  snow  or 
fog.  The  cape  on  which  the  town  stood  commands 
a beautiful  view  of  the  gulf,  which  appears  like  an 
extensive  lake  surrounded  by  rich  and  varied  scenery : 
the  neighbouring  woods  supply  an  abundance  of 
delightful  retreats,  embellished  by  prospects  of  the 
VOL.  I. 
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Aegaean  sea  and  its  islands,  while  Mount  Pel  ion 
might  at  once  have  afforded  a park,  an  icehouse 
and  a preserve  of  game  for  the  chase.” 

After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  b.  c.  196,  De- 
metrias was  taken  away  from  Philip,  and  garrisoned 
by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  xviii.  28;  Liv.  xxxiii.  31.) 
In  B.  c.  192,  it  was  surprised  by  the  Aetolians;  and 
the  news  of  its  defection  from  the  Romans  determined 
Antiochus  to  defer  no  longer  his  departure  to  Greece. 
(Liv.  XXXV.  34,  43.)  After  the  return  of  Antiochus 
to  Asia  in  B.c.  191,  Demetrias  surrendered  to  Philip, 
who  was  allowed  by  the  Romans  to  retain  possession 
of  the  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  33.)  It  continued  in  the 
hands  of  Philip  and  his  successor  till  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  monarchy  at  the  battle  of 
Pydna,  b.c.  169.  (Liv.  xliv.  13.)  Demetrias  is 
mentioned  by  Hierocles  in  the  sixth  century  (p.  642, 
ed.  Wesseling). 

The  ancient  town  is  described  by  Leake  as  occu- 
pying “ the  southern  or  maritime  face  of  a height, 
now  called  Goritza,  which  projects  from  the  coast 
of  Magnesia,  between  2 and  3 miles  to  the  southward 
of  the  middle  of  Volo.  Though  little  more  than 
foundations  remains,  the  inclosure  of  the  city,  which 
was  less  than  2 miles  in  circumference,  is  traceable 
in  almost  every  part.  On  three  sides  the  walls  fol- 
lowed the  crest  of  a declivity  which  falls  steeply  to 
the  east  and  west,  as  well  as  towards  the  sea.  To 
the  north  the  summit  of  the  hill,  together  with  an 
oblong  space  below  it,  formed  a small  citadel,  of 
which  the  foundations  still  subsist.  A level  space 
in  the  middle  elevation  of  the  height  was  conveniently 
placed  for  the  central  part  of  the  city.  The  acropolis 
contained  a large  cistern  cut  in  the  rock,  which  is 
now  partly  filled  with  earth  ....  Many  of 
the  ancient  streets  of  the  town  are  traceable  in  the 
level  which  lies  midway  to  the  sea,  and  even  the 
foundations  of  private  houses : the  space  between  one 
street  and  the  next  parallel  to  it,  is  little  more  than 
15  feet.  About  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a hollow, 
now  called  the  lagumi  or  mine,  where  a long  rectan- 
gular excavation  in  the  rock,  2 feet  wide,  7 deep, 
and  covered  with  flat  stones,  shows  by  marks  of  the 
action  of  water  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  that  it 
was  part  of  an  aqueduct,  probably  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  some  source  in  the  height  upon  which 
stood  the  citadel,  into  the  middle  of  the  city.”  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece.,  vol.  iv.  p.  375,  seq.) 
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DEMONNE'SI  or  DEMONE'SI  (ArjfxSvpwoi : 
Eth.  Arniovvijaios').  Hesychius  (s,  v.  Atip.ovvt](yios 
Xd\Kos)  says  that  there  are  two  islands  near  By- 
zantium, which  are  called  by  the  common  name 
Demonnesi,  but  have  severally  the  names  Chalcitis 
and  Pityusa.  These  belong  to  the  Prince’s  Isles. 
[Chalcitis.]  Stephanus  (s.  v.  A’mxdvnooi)  de- 
scribes Demonesus  as  an  island  near  Chalcedon, 
where  cyanum  and  chrysocolla  were  found.  In 
another  place  (s.  v.  XaXKiris),  where  Stephanus  is 
citing  Artemidorus,  the  islands  Pityodes,  Chalcitis, 
and  Prote  are  mentioned.  It  is  sometimes  assumed 
that  the  Demonesus  of  Stephanus  is  the  same  as  his 
Chalcitis ; but  he  does  not  say  so,  nor  does  his  de- 
scription of  the  two  agree.  Pliny  (v.  32)  places 
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Demonesus  opposite  to  Nicomedia ; and  he  also  men- 
tions Clialcitis  and  Pity  odes.  Pityodes  seems  to 
be  the  modern  island  of  Prinhipo,  east  of  Chalcitis. 
It  is  hardly  worth  while  to  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
authorities.  The  simplest  explanation  is  to  follow 
Hesychius,  who  says  that  Chalcitis  and  Pityodes 
were  the  Demonesi.  Prote  retains  its  name.  There 
are  at  least  eight  islands  in  the  group  of  the  Prince’s 
Isles,  besides  some  rocks.  [G.  L.] 

DENDRO'BOSA  (^AevdpdoSocra,^  Arrian,  Ind.  c. 
27),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  in  the  district 
of  the  Icthyophagi,  visited  by  Nearchus’s  fleet.  Dr. 
Vincent  thinks  that  it  is  the  Aepdvr)  BtAAa  of 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 9),  and  the  Derenobilla  (Aepevo- 
€L\\a)  of  Marcian  (p.  23),  and  that  it  is,  perhaps, 
represented  by  the  modern  Daram.  ( Vop.  of  Nearch. 
vol.  i.  p.  252.)  [V.] 

DENTHELE'TAE  (Aej^dTjATyrai,  Strab.  vii.  p. 
318  ; AavdaAijTai,  Steph.  B.;  Denseletae,  Cic.  in 
Pis.  34;  Plin.  iv.  11),  a Thracian  people  who  occu- 
pied a district  called,  after  them,  Dentheletica  (Aav- 
drjXriTiKr],  Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 8),  which  seems  to  have 
bordered  on  that  occupied  by  the  Maedi  towards  the 
SE.,  near  the  sources  of  the  Strymon.  Philip,  son 
of  Demetrius,  in  his  fruitless  expedition  to  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Haemus  after  rejoining  his  camp  in 
klaedica,  made  an  incursion  into  the  country  of  the 
Dentheletae,  for  the  sake  of  provision.  (Liv.  xl.  22.) 
(Comp.  Polyb.  xxiv.  6 ; Dion  Cass.  li.  23  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  474.)  [E.B.  J.] 

DENTHELIA'TIS.  [IHessenia.] 

DEOBKEGA  (^Ae6§piya).  1.  (^Brinnos  or  Mi- 
randa de  Ebro),  a to^vn  of  the  Autrigones  in  His- 
pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica 
to  Caesaraugusta.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  454;  Ptol.  ii.  6. 
§53.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Vettones  in  Lusitania,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy;  its  site  is  unknowm.  (Ptol. 
ii.  5.  § 9.)  [P.  S.J 

DEOBRIGULA  (^AeoSpiyovKa : Burgos  ?),  a 
town  of  the  Murbogi  or  Turmodogi  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta,  1 5 M.  P.  from  Segisarao,  and  2 1 M.  P. 
from  Tritium.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  449,  454;  Ptol.  ii. 
6.  § 52.)  Its  exact  position  is  disputed.  Cortes 
places  it  at  Urhiel,  Lapie  at  Tardajoz,  and  Men- 
telle  at  Burgos.  (^Geog.  Comp.  Esp.  Mod.  p. 
336.)  [P.  S.] 

DE  O'RUM.  [Fort  UN  AT  A E.] 

DERAE  (Aepat),  a place  in  Messenia,  where  a 
battle  was  fought  between  the  Messenians  and  Lace- 
daemonians in  the  second  Messenian  War.  (Pans.  iv. 
15.  § 4.) 

DERAXEBILLA.  [Dendrobosa.] 
DERANGAE.  [Drangae.] 

DERBE  {AdpSr)  : Eih.  Aep§r)Trjs),  a fortified 
place  in  Isauria,  and  a port,  according  to  Stephanas 
(5.  V.) ; but  the  port  (Kig.r]v)  is  manifestly  a mistake, 
and  it  has  been  proposed  by  the  French  translators  of 
Strabo  to  write  Xijxvr]  for  it.  Stephanas  also  speaks 
of  the  form  Derbeia  as  probably  in  use ; and  of  the 
form  Derme,  according  to  Capito ; and  some,  he  says, 
called  it  Delbia  (AeA^eta),  which  in  the  language  of 
the  Lycaonians  means  “ juniper.”  The  last  remark 
rather  contradicts  the  first  part  of  the  description, 
which  places  Derbe  in  Isauria;  and  we  know  from 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xiv.  6 — 21)  that  Derbe 
was  in  Lycaonia.  St.  Paul  went  from  Iconium  to 
Lystra,  and  from  Lystra  to  Derbe.  Both  Lystra  and 
Derbe  were  in  Lycaonia. 

Strabo  (p.  569)  places  Derbe  “ on  the  sides  ” of 
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Isauria,  and  almost  in  Cappadocia.  It  was  the  resi- 
dence of  Antipater,  a great  robber.  He  was  defeated 
and  killed  by  Amyntas,  who  seized  Derbe  and  the 
rest  of  Antipater’s  possessions.  Cicero,  in  a letter 
to  Q.  Philippus,  proconsul  (b.  c.  54),  speaks  of  the 
hospitable  relations  between  himself  and  Amyntas, 
and  he  adds  that  they  were  exceedingly  intimate. 
Philippus,  who  was  at  this  time  proconsul  of  Asia, 
was  displeased  with  Antipater  for  some  reason.  He 
had  the  sons  of  Antipater  in  his  power,  and  Cicero 
writes  to  him  on  their  behalf.  It  does  not  appear 
when  Cicero  made  this  respectable  acquaintance.  It 
could  not  be  when  he  was  proconsul  of  Cilicia  (b.  c. 
51),  if  the  letter  to  Philippus  is  assigned  to  the  true 
time;  but  the  date  of  the  letter  seems  doubtful,  and 
one  does  not  see  at  what  time  Cicero  could  have 
become  acquainted  with  Antipater,  except  during  his 
Cilician  proconsulship.  ' 

The  position  of  Derbe  is  not  certain.  Strabo  (p. 
534),  when  he  says  that  the  eleventh  praefecture  of 
Cappadocia  [Cappadocia,  p.  507,  b.]  was  extended 
as  far  as  Derbe,  may  intend  to  include  Derbe  in  it, 
though  he  says  elsewhere,  as  we  have  seen,  that 
Derbe  is  in  Lycaonia.  After  Strabo’s  time,  Derbe 
formed,  with  Laranda  and  the  adjacent  parts  of 
Taurus,  a district  called  Antiochana,  which  was  be- 
tween Lycaonia  and  Tyanitis.  (Ptol.  v.  6.)  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  101)  concludes  that  “ Derbe  stood 
in  the  great  Lycaonian  plain,  not  far  from  the  Ci- 
lician Tauras,  on  the  Cappadocian  side  of  Laranda; 
a situation  precisely  agreeing  with  that  of  the  ruins 
called  the  1001  churches  of  Mount  Kara-dagh.” 
It  was  certainly  further  than  Lystra  from  Iconium, 
as  St.  Paul’s  travels  show.  Hamilton  (^Researches, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  313)  thinks  that  Derbe  may  have  been 
at  a place  now  called  Divle,  a name  which  resembles 
the  form  Delbia.  Divle  is  some  distance  south  of 
the  lake  oi  Ah  Ghieul,  but  near  enough  to  be  de- 
scribed with  reference  to  the  lake;  which  makes  it 
almost  certain  that  the  passage  of  Stephanus  may  be 
safely  corrected.  The  position  of  Lystra  also,  if  it 
is  rightly  fixed  at  Bir  Bin  Kilisseh,  where  there 
are  ruins,  corresponds  with  that  of  Iconium  (Konieh) 
and  Divle.  [G.  L.] 

DERBICCAE  or  DE'RBICES  (AepgiWr,  Ptol. 
vi.  10.  § 2;  Aelian,  V.  H.  iv.  1;  Steph.  B.  s.v.', 
A4p€iKes,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  514,  520;  Diod.  ii.  2; 
AepSeuioi,  Dionys.  Per.  734,  738;  Derbices,  Mela, 
iii.  5.  § 4),  a tribe,  apparently  of  Scythian  origin, 
settled  in  Margiana,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oxus, 
between  it,  the  Caspian  sea,  and  Hyrcania.  They 
seem  to  have  borne  various  names,  slightly  changed 
from  one  to  the  other, — as  Ctesias,  on  the  authority 
of  Stephanus,  appears  to  have  added  to  those  quoted 
above,  those  of  Derbii  and  Derbissi.  Strabo  (1.  c.) 
gives  a curious  account  of  their  manners,  which  are 
clearly  those  of  Scythians.  “ They  worship,”  says 
he,  “ the  earth ; they  neither  saciifice  nor  slay  any 
female ; but  they  put  to  death  those  among  them  who 
have  exceeded  their  seventieth  year,  and  the  next  of 
kin  has  the  right  to  eat  his  flesh.  They  strangle 
and  then  bury  old  women.  If  any  one  dies  before 
his  seventieth  year,  he  is  not  eaten,  but  buried.” 
Aelian  mentions  the  same  anecdote,  and  im.plies 
that  the  persons  slain  are  first  offered  in  sacrifice 
and  then  eaten  in  solemn  feast  ( F.  E.  iv.  1).  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  517)  had  already  shown  that  the  manners  of 
the  people  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  were  ex- 
ceedingly barbarous.  [V.] 

DERIS  (Aep'is),  a small  town  in  the  S.  of  Thrace, 
on  the  bay  of  Melas.  (Scyl.  p.  27.)  [L.  S. j 
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DERIS  or  DERRHIS  (Aepiy,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  799 ; 
Aeppts,  PtoL  iv.  5.  § 7 ; Aeppov  or  Ae^pa,  Stadiasm. 
p.  436),  a promontory  on  the  coast  of  Marmarica  in 
N.  Africa,  between  the  harbours  of  Leucaspis  and 
Phoenicus,  named  from  a black  rock  in  the  shape  of 
a hide.  Pacho  takes  it  for  the  headland  now  called 
El  Heyf,  (Voyage  dans  la  MarmaHque,  &c.  p. 
18.)  [P.  S.] 

DERRHIS  (Aep^is,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 12 ; Strab.  vii. 
p.  330 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Topwvip ; Mela,  ii.  3.  § 1 : C. 
Dhrepano'),  the  promontory  of  Sithonia  that  closes 
the  gulf  of  Torone  to  SE.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DE'RRHIUM  (Ae^^ior),  a place  in  Laconia  on 
Mt.  Taygetus,  containing  a statue  of  Artemis  Der- 
rhiatis  in  the  open  air,  and  near  it  a fountain  called 
Anonus.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  § 7.)  The  site  of  the  place  is 
uncertain.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  Dera  (s.  v.  Aepa), 
and  gives  as  Ethnic  names  Aepalos  and  AepearTjs. 

DERTO'NA  (Aep0coj/,  Strab.  v.  p.  217;  Aepruva, 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 35:  Tortona'),  an  impoi-tant  city  of 
Liguria,  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province,  at 
the  northern  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the  high 
road  leading  from  Genua  to  Placentia.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  51  miles  from  the  latter  city,  and  71 
from  Genua,  but  this  last  distance  is  greatly  over- 
stated. (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  288,  294.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  this 
part  of  Italy,  and  we  learn  from  Pliny  that  it  was  a 
Roman  colony.  Velleius  mentions  it  among  those 
founded  under  the  republic,  though  its  date  was  un- 
certain; but  it  appears  to  have  been  recolonised 
under  Augustus,  from  whence  we  find  it  bearing  in 
inscriptions  the  title  of  “ Julia  Dertona.”  (Veil. 
Pat.  i.  15  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Orell.  Inscr.  74.) 
Decimus  Brutus  encamped  here  on  his  march  in 
pursuit  of  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Mutina 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  10),  and  it  was  one  of  the  places 
where  a body  of  troops  was  usually  stationed  during 
the  later  ages  of  the  empire.  (Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  121.) 
Ptolemy  erroneously  places  Dertona  among  the  Tau- 
rini;  its  true  position  is  clearly  marked  by  Strabo 
and  the  Itineraries,  as  well  as  by  the  modem  town 
of  Tortona,  which  retains  the  ancient  name.  Many 
ancient  tombs  were  extant  here  in  the  time  of  Clu- 
verius,and  a remarkable  sarcophagus  is  still  preserved 
in  the  cathedral.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  81 ; Millin,  Voy. 
en  Piemont,  vol.  ii.  p.  281.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DERTO'SA  (AepTuaa  or  AepruxTcra,  Strab.  iii 
pp.  159,  160;  Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 64;  Colonia  Julia  Au- 
gusta Dertosa,  coins:  Eth.  Dertosani,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4 : Tortosa'),  a city  of  the  Ilercaones  in  Hispania 
Tarraconensis,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Iberus  (Ehro), 
not  far  above  the  delta  of  the  river,  which  was  here 
crossed  by  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  399 ; Mela,  ii.  6 ; Suet.  Galb. 
10.)  Though  only  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  one  of 
the  cities  civium  Romanorum,  it  is  proved  to  have 
been  a colony  by  the  assertion  of  Strabo  and  the  epi- 
graphs of  its  coins,  all  of  which  belong  to  the  early 
empire,  and  bear  the  heads  of  Julius  Caesar,  Au- 
gustus, and  Tiberius.  (Florez,  Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i. 
p.  376;  Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  44,  Suppl.  i.  p.  81 ; 
Sestini,  p.  138;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  47.)  [P.  S.J 

DERUSIACl.  [Persis.] 

DERVE'NTIO,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  first 
Itinerary  as  being  seven  miles  from  YorTc,  in  the 
direction  of  Delgovitia  (Marhet  Weighton).  Some 
place  it  on  the  Derwent.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DESSOBRI'GA,  a town  of  the  Murbogi,  or 
TuiTOodigi,  in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  15  M.  P.  W. 
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of  Segisamo,  on  the  high  road  from  Asturica  to 
Caesaraugusta.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  449.)  [P.  S.] 

DESUDABA,  a place  in  Maedica  of  Macedonia, 
75  M.  P.  from  Almana,  on  the  Axius,  where  the  me  r- 
cenaries of  the  Gauls  who  had  been  summoned  by 
Perseus  in  the  memorable  campaign  of  b.  c.  168, 
took  up  their  position.  (Liv.  xliv.  26.)  Leake 
(Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  472)  has  placed  it  at 
or  near  Kumanovo,  on  one  of  the  confluents  of  the 
Upper  Axius.  [ E.  B . J.  ] 

DESUVIATES,  a people  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
known  only  from  a few  words  of  Pliny  (iii.  4),  who 
says,  “ regio  Anatilioram,  et  intus  Desuviatium 
Cavarumque.”  The  Anatilii  are  supposed  to  have 
been  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone,  and  probably  they 
occupied  part  at  least  of  the  isle  of  Camargue.  The 
position  of  the  Cavares,  north  of  the  Durance 
[Cavares],  is  known;  and  there  remains  no  place 
for  the  Desuviates  except  the  small  district  south  of 
the  Dv/rance,  between  the  Durance  and  the  Rhone. 
If  this  is  so,  the  Desuviates  were  surrounded  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  Salyes.  [G.  L.] 

DE'TUMO.  [Decuma]. 

DETUNDA.  [Decuma]. 
DEUCALEDONICUS  OCEANUS  (AovmaXe- 
dSvios  ’(iKeavds),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  to  the 
ocean  on  the  north  of  the  Britannic  Islands.  “ The 
table  ” of  the  British  Isles  “ is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that  ” ocean  “ which  is  called  Hyperborean  or 
Deucaledonian  ” (viii.  3.  §2).  The  word  occurs 
again  in  Marcianus  Heracleota,  whose  text,  for  these 
parts  at  least,  is  but  an  abridgment  of  Ptolemy’s, 
in  another  part  of  his  work,  this  latter  calls  it 
“Deucaledonian  or  Sarmatic.”  [Dicaledonae ; 
PiCTi.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEURIOPUS  (Aevpioiros,  Strab.  v.  pp.  326,  327  ; 
AovpioTTos,  Steph.  B.),  a subdivison  of  Paeonia  in 
Macedonia,  the  limits  of  which  cannot  be  ascertained, 
but  which,  with  Pelagonia  and  Lyncestis,  compre- 
hends the  country  watered  by  the  Erigon  and  its 
branches.  Bryanium,  and  Stymbara,  an  important 
place  on  the  frontier  of  regal  Macedonia,  belonged 
to  Deuriopus.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  306.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DEVA  (At]ova,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 8),  or  DEVA'LES 
(Mela,  iii.  1),  a small  river  on  the  N.  coast  of  His- 
pania Tarraconensis,  probably  identical  with  the 
stream  now  called  Deva,  near  S.  Sebastian.  (Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  300.)  [P.  S.] 

DEVA.  1.  The  name  of  the  river  Dee,  in  Cheshire. 
Just,  however,  as  Derventio,  though  really  the 
name  of  the  Derwent,  denotes  a town  on  that  river 
rather  than  the  river  itself,  Deva  means  a town  on 
the  Deva  rather  than  Deva  (Dee)  the  river.  The 
exact  figure  of  speech  by  which  this  change  is 
brought  about  is  uncertain.  Perhaps  the  fuller  form 
may  have  been  Ad  Devam  or  Ad  Derventionem.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  certain  than  that  the  name  in 
both  the  cases  before  us  (as  well  as  in  certain  othens) 
is  originally  and  primarily  the  name  of  the  river 
rather  than  the  station.  Another  form  is  Deuna, 
given  by  Ptolemy  as  a city  of  the  Comabii,  Viro- 
conium  and  the  station  of  the  Twentieth  Legion  (or 
the  Victorious)  being  the  other  two.  As  the  Cor- 
nabii  lay  between  the  Ordovices  of  North  Wales  and 
the  Coritani  of  Leicester  and  Lincolnshire,  these 
correspond  more  or  less  with  the  present  counties  of 
Derby,  Stafford,  and  Cheshire.  In  the  second  Itine- 
rary we  find  the  station  Deva  Leug.  xx.  victrix,  in 
which  (as  far  at  least  as  the  name  of  the  station 
goes)  we  probably  have  the  better  reading.  The  corn- 
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plication  hereby  engendered  consists  in  the  distinc- 
tion suggested  by  Ptolemy  between  Deuna  and  Deva, 
it  being  assumed  that  the  latter  is  the  station  of  the 
Twentieth  Legion;  a complication  which,  though  not 
very  important,  still  requires  unravelling.  Possibly 
there  were  two  stations  on  the  Dee  (Ad  Devam). 
Possibly  there  was  a change  of  station  between  the 
time  of  Ptolemy  and  the  author  of  the  Itinerary. 

The  Koman  remains  at  Chester  are  important, 
numerous,  and  well  described.  (See  Ormerod’s  His- 
tory of  Cheshire,  vol.  i.  p.  295.)  The  Roman  streets 
may  be  traced  by  the  existence  of  pavements  under 
the  present  existing  street,  some  feet  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  soil.  The  walls,  too,  of  Chester  follow 
their  old  Roman  outline,  and  probably  stand,  for  the 
greater  part  of  their  circuit,  on  Roman  foundations. 
A postern  on  the  bank  of  the  Dee,  called  the  Ship- 
gate,  consisting  of  a circular  arch,  is  supposed  to  be 
Roman.  Altars,  coins,  baths,  with  hypocausts  and 
figures,  have  also  been  found.  The  earliest  inscrip- 
tion is  one  bearing  the  name  of  Commodus,  not  the 
emperor  so  called,  but  “ Cejonius  Commodus  qui  et 
Aelius  Verus  appellatus  est”  (Spartian,  Hadrian), 
who  was  adopted  by  Hadrian.  One  of  the  sta- 
tues, supposed  to  represent  either  Atys  or  Mithras, 
bears  a Phrygian  bonnet  on  the  head,  a short  vest 
on  the  body,  and  a declining  torch  in  the  hand. 
Others  are  given  to  Minerva,  to  Aesculapius,  and  to 
other  more  truly  Roman  deities.  Sepulchral  vases, 
too,  have  been  found. 

2.  A river  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
being  the  third  from  the  promontory  of  the  Novantae 
( Wigton),  in  a southern  direction,  — the  Abravan- 
nus  and  the  Tena  aestuary  being  the  first  and  second. 
The  Dt^e  in  Galloway.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVANA  (ATjoi/ava),  in  North  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 19)  as  the  chief  town  of 
the  Texali  (Taezali),  a people  of  Aberdeenshire, 
situated  on  the  Aberdeenshire  Dee.  (See  Deva  = 
Chester.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

DEVELTUS,  DEVELTON,  DIBALTUM,  DE- 
BELLION  (AeoueAros),  a town  in  the  east  of 
Thrace,  to  the  west  of  Apollonia  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 11 ; 
Hiercl.  p.  635 ; Theophan.  p.  422 : Plin.  iv.  18 ; Amm. 
Marc.  xxxi.  8,  who  calls  it  Debelcum  ; Geogr.  Rav. 
iv.  6).  According  to  Zonaras  (ii.  p.  155),  the  place 
afterwards  received  the  name  Zagora,  which  it  still 
bears.  [L.  S.] 

DIA  (Ala),  a small  island  which  lies  40  stadia 
(^Stadiasm.)  from  the  Heracleium  of  Cnossus  in 
Crete  (Strab.  x.  p.  484 ; Plin.  iv.  20) ; the  modern 
Standia.  (Map  of  Crete,  Mtis.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii. 
p.  308.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIA  (A?a:  Etk.  Alevs),  “ a town  of  Bithynia  on 
the  Pontus.”  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Ala.)  Marcian  (^Peripl. 
p.  70)  places  it  60  stadia  east  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Hypius,  which  river  is  between  the  Sangarius  and 
Heraclea.  The  name  in  Marcian,  Alas  ttSAis,  may 
be  a mistake  for  Diospolis,  which  Ptolemy  has  (v.  1). 
It  seems  probable  that  the  Dia  of  Stephanus  and 
this  Diospolis  are  the  same.  There  are  some  very 
rare  coins  with  the  epigraph  Aias,  which  Sestini 
assigns  to  this  place.  [G.  L.] 

DIA.  [Bosporus,  p.  422,  a.] 

DIABE'TAE  (AiaSgrai : Etk.  Aia§aTa7os). 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  speaks  of  the  Diabetae  as  islands 
about  Syme,  which  is  an  island  off  the  Carian  coast. 
Pliny  also  names  the  Diabetae  (v.  31).  There  are 
two  or  three  small  islands  called  Sishle  off  the  south 
part  of  Syme ; and  there  are  also  other  small  islands 
it  [G.  L.] 
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DTABLINTES.  Caesar  (5.  G.  iii.  9)  mentions 
the  Diablintes  among  the  allies  of  the  Veneti  and 
other  Armoric  states  whom  Caesar  attacked.  The 
Diablintes  are  mentioned  between  the  Morini  and 
Menapii,  from  which,  if  we  did  not  know  their  true 
position,  we  might  be  led  to  a false  conclusion.  The 
true  form  of  the  name  in  Caesar  is  doubtful. 
Schneider,  in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War,  has 
adopted  the  form  Diablintres,  and  there  is  good 
MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  Diablintes  are  the 
Diablindi,  whom  Pliny  (iv.  18)  places  in  Gallia 
Lugdunensis;  and  probably  the  Aulerci  Diaulitae  of 
Ptolemy  (ii.  8).  We  may  infer  their  position  in 
some  degree  from  Pliny’s  enumeration,  “ Cariosvelites 
[Curiosolitae]  , Diablindi,  Rhedones.”  The  capi- 
tal of  the  Diablintes,  according  to  Ptolemy,  was 
Noeodunum,  probably  the  Nudium  of  the  Table. 
The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces,  which  belongs 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth  century,  mentions 
Civitas  Diablintum  among  the  cities  of  Lugdunensis 
Tertia.  A document  of  the  seventh  century  speaks 
of  “ condita  Diablintica”  as  situated  “ in  Pago  Ce- 
nomannico”  (Le  Mans),  and  thus  we  obtain  the 
position  of  the  Diablintes,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
fact  of  the  name  Aulerci  being  given  in  Ptolemy 
both  to  the  Diablintes  and  Cenomanni  [Aulerci  ; 
Cenomanni].  Another  document  of  the  seventh 
century  speaks  of  “ oppidum  Diablintes  juxta  ripam 
Araenae  tiuvioli;”  and  the  Arena  is  recognised  as 
the  Aron,  a branch  of  the  Mayenne.  A small  place 
called  Jubleins,  where  Roman  remains  have  been 
found,  not  far  from  the  town  of  Mayenne  to  the 
S.E.,  is  probably  the  site  of  the  “ Civitas  Diablin- 
tum” and  Noeodunum  [Noeodunum].  The  terri- 
tory of  the  Diablintes  seems  to  have  been  small,  and 
it  may  have  been  included  in  that  of  the  Cenomanni, 
or  the  diocese  of  Mans.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  &c. ; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  387.)  [G.  L.] 

DIACOPE'NE  (^AiaKoirguii),  a district  in  Pon- 
tus. Strabo  (p.  561),  after  speaking  of  the  plain 
Chiliocomon  [Amasia],  says,  “there  is  the  Diaco- 
pene,  and  the  Pimolisene,  a country  fertile  all  the 
way  to  the  Halys;  these  are  the  northern  parts  of 
the  country  of  the  Amaseis.”  [G.  L.1 

DIA'CRIA.  [Attica.] 

DIAGON  (^Aidyuv),  a river  separating  Arcadia 
and  Ehs,  and  falling  into  the  Alpheius  on  its  left 
bank,  nearly  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Erymanthus. 
(Paus.  vi.  21.  § 4.)  It  is  conjectured  by  Leake  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Dalion  (^AaAiwu)  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  344),  who  mentions  it  along  with  the  Acheron. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

DIA'NA,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Spain,  men- 
tioned in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (Jtin.Ant.  p.  510), 
where,  however,  the  text  is  confused.  If  the  name 
be  genuine,  it  may  be  identified  with  the  small  island 
off  the  Pr.  Dianium,  which  Strabo  mentions,  but 
without  naming  it.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159.)  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NA  VETERANO'RUM,  a town  of  Numidia, 
on  the  high  road  from  Theveste  to  Sitifi,  by  Lambese, 
33  M.  P.  from  the  latter  place,  is  identified  with 
Izana  or  Zanah  by  inscriptions  on  a triumphal  arch 
in  honour  of  Severus  at  that  place.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  34, 
35;  Tab.  Pent.',  Shaw,  Travels,  &c.  p.  136).  [P.S.] 

DIA'NION  (Geog.  Rav.),  a place  in  Dalmatia, 
which  is  set  down  in  the  Peutinger  Table  as  “ ad 
Dianam,”  where  a temple  of  Diana  once  stood,  suc- 
ceeded in  later  times  by  the  Church  of  St.  George. 
It  is  now  the  promontory  of  Marglian,  just  below 
the  mountain  of  the  same  name.  (Wilkinson,  Dal- 
matia and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  143.)  [E.B.  J.] 
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DIA’NIUM  (Aiduior),  or  ARTEMFSIUM  (’Ap- 
Tffxiviov'),  a lofty  promontoiy  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Htspania  Tarraconensis,  named  from  a temple  of 
Artemis  which  stood  upon  it,  and  having  in  its 
neighbourhood  a town  of  the  same  name.  Strabo 
tells  us  that  between  the  river  Sucre  (Jucar)  and 
Carthago  Nova  (Cartagena),  and  not  far  from  the 
river,  there  were  three  small  towns,  founded  by  the 
Massaliots : of  these  the  most  celebrated  was  Heme- 
roscopeion  (rh  'HficpoaKorreiov),  having  upon  the 
adjacent  promontory  a most  esteemed  temple  of  the 
Ephesian  Artemis,  which  Sertorius  used  as  his  naval 
head-quarters;  for  its  site  is  a natural  stronghold, 
and  fit  for  a pirates’  station,  and  visible  to  a great 
distance  out  at  sea.  It  is  called  Dianium  or  Arte- 
misium,  and  has  near  it  excellent  iron  mines  and 
the  islets  of  Planesia  and  Plumbaria : and  above  it 
lies  a lake  of  the  sea  400  stadia  in  circuit.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  159;  comp.  Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  1,  v.  36,  Steph. 
B.  s.v.  ’HfJLepo(TK07re7ov,  and  Avien.  Or.  Marit.  476). 

Pliny  mentions  the  people  of  Dianium  (Dianenses) 
among  the  civitates  stipendiariae  of  the  conventus 
of  New  Carthage  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4) ; and  coins  of  the 
town  are  extant  (Sestini,  p.  154).  It  would  seem, 
from  these  accounts,  that  the  Massilians  first  chose 
the  lofty  promontory  as  a watch-station  (^pepocrKo- 
Trelov),  whence  it  derived  its  first  name ; that  it  be- 
came better  known  by  the  name  of  the  temple  of 
Artemis  which  they  built  upon  it ; and  that  this  latter 
name  was  transferred  to  a town  which  grew  up 
beside  the  temple.  In  the  time  of  Avienus  neither 
town  nor  temple  existed ; but  the  name  is  now  pre- 
served by  the  town  of  Benia  (also  called  Artemus), 
lying  a little  to  the  NW.  of  the  triple  promontory 
(called  C.  S.  Martin)  which  is  the  chief  headland  on 
the  E.  coast  of  Spain.  The  lake,  of  which  Strabo 
speaks,  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  that  of  Alhufera 
de  Valencia,  N.  of  the  river  Jucar.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1,  p.  404.)  On  account  of  the  iron  mines  men- 
tioned by  Strabo,  Mela  calls  the  promontory  Fer- 
RARIA  (ii.  6.  7).  [P.  S.] 

DIA'NIUM  CApre/bLiaiou : Giannuti),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Etruria,  immediately  opposite 
to  the  Mons  Argentarius  or  promontory  of  Cosa.  It 
is  distant  7 geog.  miles  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
mainland,  and  8 from  the  neighbouring  island  of 
Igilium.  Pliny  calls  it  “ Dianium  quam  Arte- 
misiam  Graeci  dixere:”  it  is  evidently  the  same 
which  is  called  Artemita  by  Stephanus  ('Apre/xira, 
VT]aos  Tv^priviK)],  Steph.  s.  v.),  but  it  is  probable 
this  should  be  'Apre/xlaiou.  The  modem  name  of 
Giannuti  is  a corruption  of  the  Latin  Dianium. 
(Plin  iii.  6.  s.  12;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 19.  ) [E.  H.  B.] 

DIBIO  (Eth.  Dibionensis ; i)^}07^)  appears  to  have 
been  in  the  territory  of  the  Lingones,  a people  of 
Gallia  Celtica ; for  the  diocese  of  Dijon  was  a part  of 
the  diocese  of  Langres,  and  was  only  separated  from 
it  in  1721.  Dibio  is  only  known  as  a town  of  the 
Roman  period  from  two  inscriptions  found  at  the 
place,  which  speak  of  the  workers  in  iron  there, 
“ Fabri  ferrarii  Dibionenses,”  or  “ Dibione  consis- 
tentes.”  The  place  is  described  by  Gregorius  of  Tours 
in  the  sixth  century.  Many  Roman  remains  have 
been  found  there.  Dijon  is  in  the  departement  de 
la  Cote  dOr.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  &c. ; Walckenaer, 
Giog.  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  418,  and  Voyage  de  Millin,  &c. 
vol.  i.  p.  265,  to  which  he  refers.)  [G.  L.] 

DICAEA  (Ai/cota),  a Greek  port  town  on  the 
coast  of  Thrace  on  lake  Bistonis,  in  the  country  of 
the  Bistones  The  place  appears  to  have  decayed  at 
an  early  period.  Some  identify  it  with  the  modern 
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Curnu,  and  others  with  Bawron.  (Herod,  vii.  109; 
Scylax,  p.  27 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.\ 
Plin.  iv.  18.)  fL.  S.] 

DICAEA'RCHIA.  [Puteoli.] 
DICALEDONAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Am- 
mianus  Marcellinus  (xxvii.  8)  as  one  of  the  divisions 
of  the  Piets ; the  Vecturi ones  forming  the  other.  There 
can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  this  word  we  have  the 
root  Caledon-  (in  Caledonia),  with  a prefix.  As 
little  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  Deu-caledonius  Oceanus  (q.  v.).  The 
meaning  of  the  prefix  is  another  question.  See 
PiCTi.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DICTAMNUM  (AiKTappov,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 8),  a 
town  of  Crete,  which  Pomponius  Mela  (ii.  7.  § 12), 
who  calls  it  Dictynna,  describes  as  being  one  of  the 
best  known  in  Crete.  It  was  situated  to  the  N.E. 
of  Mt.  Dictynnaeus,  and  S.E.  of  the  promontory  Psa- 
cum,  with  a temple  to  the  goddess  Dictynna.  (Di- 
caearch.  13  ; Stadiasm.  ; Scylax.)  Mr.  Pashley 
(Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  29)  identifies  the  site  with  a place 
called  Kantsillieres,  about  3 miles  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Cape  Spddha.  Pococke  (Trav.  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  pp.  244 — 245)  has  described  the  rains,  and 
speaks  of  cisterns  and  columns  existing  in  his  time; 
and  in  this,  his  statement  agrees  with  that  of  the 
MS.  of  the  16th  century  which  has  been  translated 
(Mus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  299),  and  fixes  the  site 
at  a place  called  St.  Zorzo  di  M agues,  12  miles  W. 
of  Canea  and  6 from  Cape  Spddha,OT\a. c,ons^\c,\xo\x.B 
elevation  of  a lofty  mountain.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  ii. 
p.  158.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DICTE  (Aiktt],  Strab.  x.  p.  478;  Diod.  v.  70; 
Steph.  B.  ; A'iktop,  Arat.  Phaen.  33  ; AiKraiop 
opos,  Etym.  M.  s.v.;  Dictaeus  M.,  Plin.  iv.  12: 
JuJetas),  the  well-known  Cretan  mountain  where, 
according  to  story,  Zeus  rested  from  his  labours  on 
earth  and  in  heaven.  Here  the  “lying  Cretan’- 
dared  to  show  the  tomb  of  the  “ Father  of  gods  and 
men,”  which  remained  an  object  of  veneration  or  cu- 
riosity from  an  early  period  to  the  age  of  Constan- 
tine. (Cic.  de  N.  D.  iii.  21 ; Diod.  iii.  61 ; Lucian, 
de  Sacrif.  10,  vol.  i.  p.  634,  de  Jov.  Tragoed.  45, 
vol.  ii.  p.  693,  ed.  Hemst.;  Origen.  c.  Cels.  ii.  143, 
p.  475,  ed.  Par.)  The  stony  slopes  of  the  moun- 
tain rose  to  the  SE.  of  Cnossus,  ou  the  E.  side.  Mr. 
Pashley  found  considerable  remains  of  ancient  walls 
at  about  100  paces  from  the  summit.  The  frag- 
ments ofiered  good  specimens  of  the  polygonal  con- 
struction. (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  220.)  These,  no  doubt, 
are  the  remains  of  that  ancient  city  described  by  the 
Venetian  writer  (Descrizione  delV  Isola  di  Candia) 
as  lying  on  the  E.  or  opposite  side  of  the  mountain 
to  Lyctus,  of  which  Ariosto  (Orland.  Fur.  xx.  15) 
makes  mention : — 

“ Fra  cento  alme  cittk  ch’  erano  in  Creta, 

Dictea  piu  ricca,  e piu  piacevol  era.” 

On  the  lower  slopes  was  the  fountain,  on  the  wenders 
of  which  the  Venetian  writer  gives  a glowing  de- 
scription (Mus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  270),  and 
which  must,  therefore,  have  existed  at  an  earlier 
date  than  that  recorded  by  the  inscription  as  given 
by  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  21 1.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DICTE.  [Scepsis.] 

DI'CTIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  Notitia  as 
the  station  of  the  Praefectus  Numeri  Nerviorum 
Dictensium.  Generally,  though  perhaps  on  insuffi- 
cient grounds,  identified  with  Ambleside  in  West- 
moreland. [R.  G.  L.’’ 

DICTYNNAEUM.  [Cadistus.1 

3 D 3 
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DICTYNNAEUM  Pr.  [Cadistus.J 
DIDU'RI  (Aidovpoi,  Ptol.  V.  39.  § 12),  a nomad 
tribe  in  the  interior  of  Sannatia  Asiatica,  who  were 
found  W.  of  the  Alondae.  [E.  B.  J.J 

DI'DYMA,  DIDYMI.  [Branchidae.] 
DIDYMA  TEICHE  (ra  Aidvjua  Tetxv)-  This 
place  is  mentioned  by  Polybius  (v.  77).  Attalus 
took  Didyma  Teiche  after  Carseae.  [Carseae.] 
Various  guesses  have  been  made  about  this  place, 
but  nothing  is  known.  This  may  be  the  Didymon 
Teichos  of  Stephanus;  and  it  is  not  decisive  against 
this  supposition  that  Stephanus  places  it  in  Caria, 
for  he  is  often  wrong  in  such  matters.  [G.  L.] 
DIDYME  INSULA.  [Aeoliae  Ins.] 
DTDYMI  (AiSu/aoi),  a town  of  Hermionis  on  the 
road  to  Asine,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
temples  of  Apollo,  Poseidon,  and  Demeter,  possessing 
upright  statues  of  those  divinities.  It  is  still  called 
Didyma^  a village  situated  in  a valley  2 miles  in 
diameter.  On  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  valley 
rises  a lofty  mountain  with  two  summits  nearly  equal 
in  height,  from  which  the  name  of  Didymi  is  doubt- 
less derived.  The  valley,  hke  many  in  Arcadia,  is 
so  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains,  that  it  has  no 
outlet  for  its  running  waters,  except  through  the 
mountains  themselves.  Mr.  Hawkins  found  at  the 
village  a curious  natural  cavity  in  the  earth,  so 
regular  as  to  appear  artificial,  and  an  ancient  well 
with  a flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water.  (Pans.  ii. 
36.  §3;  Gell,  Itinerary  of  Morea,  p.  199;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,  &c.  p.  62;  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p. 
289 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  464.) 

DIDYMON  TEICHOS  (Al8v/iou  relxos : Eth. 
AiSv/xoTeixirai),  a city  of  Caria.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
The  place  does  not  appear  to  be  mentioned  by  any 
other  authority.  [G.  L.] 

DIDYMOTEICHOS  (^AidvfxoTCixos'),  a Thracian 
town  opposite  to  Plotinopolis,  situated  not  far  from 
the  point  where  the  Eurus  empties  itself  into  the 
Hebrus,  on  an  island  of  the  former.  It  is  now  called 
Demotica.  (Nicet.  Chr.  p.  404.)  [L.  S.] 

DIGBA  (Plin.  vi.  27.  s.  31),  a small  town  of 
Mesopotamia,  on  the  Tigris,  near  the  junction  of 
that  river  with  the  Euphrates.  Forbiger  thinks  it 
must  be  the  same  as  the  AiSiyova  or  AiSouyova  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  20.  § 4).  In  the  Cod.  Palat.  of  Pto- 
lemy it  is  written  Aiyova,  which  is  almost  the  same 
word  as  Digba.  It  was  below  Apameia.  [V.] 
DIGE'NTIA  {Licenza'),  a small  river  in  the 
country  of  the  Sabines,  falling  into  the  Anio  about 
9 miles  above  Tibur,  and  a mile  beyond  Varia  ( Vico 
Faro).  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the 
geographers,  and  is  known  to  us  only  from  Horace 
(^Ep.  i.  18.  104),  whose  Sabine  farm  was  on  its 
banks.  This  circumstance  gives  it  an  unusual  de- 
gree of  interest,  and  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring 
together  here  all  the  notices  found  in  the  poet  of  the 
valley  of  the  Digentia  and  its  neighbourhood.  The 
modem  locahties  were  first  investigated  with  care 
and  accuracy  by  the  Abbe  Chaupy  in  his  Decouverte 
de  la  Maison  d Horace^  vol.  iii.  Rome,  1769,  but 
Holstcnius  had  previously  pointed  out  the  identity  of 
the  Digentia  with  the  Licenza,  and  that  this  must 
therefore  have  been  the  site  of  Horace’s  Sabine  villa, 
which  had  been  erroneously  placed  by  Cluverius  and 
other  earher  topographers  on  the  slope  of  the  moun- 
tains towards  the  Tiber.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  671; 
Holsten.  Adnot.  p.  106.) 

1.  The  Digentia,  according  to  Horace,  was  a stream 
of  very  cold  and  clear  water  (gelidus  Digentia  ri- 
vus,  1.  c.),  deriving  its  principal  supply  of  water  from 
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a fine  fountain  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  poet's  villa.  It  flowed  by  a village  called  Man- 
dela, in  a very  bleak  situation  (rugosus  frigore 
pagus,  ih.  105),  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  sup- 
plied with  water  from  its  stream.  The  Licenza 
joins  the  Anio  immediately  below  a projecting  rocky 
hill,  now  crowned  by  the  convent  of  S.  Cosimato ; but 
on  its  left  bank,  about  a mile  from  its  confluence, 
stands  the  village  of  Bardella^  the  name  of  which  is 
an  obvious  corruption  of  Mandela.  But  in  addition 
to  this,  Chaupy  discovered  in  the  church  of  S.  Cosi- 
mato an  inscription  of  late  Roman  date,  in  which 
occur  the  words  “ in  prediis  suis  masse  Mandelane.” 
(Chaupy,  p.  249 ; Orell.  Jnscr.  104.) 

2.  The  villa  of  Horace,  with  the  hamlet  or  group 
of  five  houses  attached  to  it,  was  itself  in  the  terri- 
tory of,  and  dependent  upon,  the  town  of  Varia 
(habitatnm  quinque  focis  et  Quinque  bonos  solitum 
Variam  dimittere  patres,  Ep.  i.  14.  3):  the  position 
of  this  at  Vicovaro  on  the  Valerian  Way,  8 miles 
from  Tivoli,  is  established  beyond  doubt.  [Varia.] 

3.  In  one  of  his  Epistles,  evidently  written  from 
his  villa,  the  poet  concludes  (i.  10.  49): 

“ Haec  tibi  dictabam  post  fanum  putre  Vacunae,” 
and  his  commentator  Acron  tells  us,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Varro,  that  this  Vacuna  was  a Sabine  goddess, 
equivalent  to  the  Roman  Victoria.  It  is  a curious 
confirmation  of  this,  that  an  inscription  preserved  at 
the  village  of  Rocca  Giovane,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the 
Licenza,  3 miles  from  Vicovaro,  records  the  resto- 
ration of  a temple  of  Victory,  which  had  fallen  into 
ruin  from  its  antiquity,  by  the  emperor  Vespasian, 
whose  Sabine  origin  would  naturally  lead  him  to  pay 
attention  to  the  objects  of  Sabine  worship.  (Imp. 
Caesar  Vespasianus  Aug.  P.  M.  Trib.  Pot.  Cens. 
Aedem  Victoriae  vetustate  dilapsam  sua  impensa 
restituit,  Chaupy,  p.  170;  Orell.  Inscr.  1868.)  The 
identity  of  this  Aedes  Victoriae  with  the  “ fanum 
putre  Vacunae  ” of  Horace  can  scarcely  admit  of  a 
doubt.  The  exact  site  of  the  temple,  according  to 
Chaupy,  was  about  a mile  beyond  Rocca  Giovane,  at 
a considerable  elevation  above  the  valley ; here  there 
still  remain  some  fragments  of  Roman  masonry, 
which  may  have  formed  part  of  the  building,  and  it 
was  here  that  the  inscription  above  given  was  ac- 
tually discovered.  (Chaupy,  p.  169.) 

4.  All  these  circumstances  combine  to  fix  the  site 
of  Horace’s  farm  between  the  modem  village  of 
Rocca  Giovane  and  that  of  Licenza,  which  rises  on  a 
hill,  a little  further  up  the  valley ; and  the  remains 
of  a villa,  consisting  of  a mosaic  pavement  and 
some  portions  of  brick  walls,  have  actually  been  dis- 
covered in  a vineyard  a short  distance  above  the  mill 
which  now  exists  on  the  river  Licenza.  There  seems 
every  reason  to  believe  that  these  are  in  reality  the 
vestiges  of  the  poet’s  villa,  which  appears,  from 
various  indications  in  his  works,  to  have  been  on  the 

S.  side  of  the  valley. 

6.  The  fountain  alluded  to  by  Horace  as  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  villa  {Ep.  i.  16)  is  readily 
recognised  in  the  source  now  called  Fonte  Bello, 
from  which  the  Licenza  derives  a considerable  part 
of  its  supply.  It  has  been  commonly  supposed 
that  this  was  identical  with  the  Fons  Bandusiae, 
celebrated  by  Horace  in  a well-known  ode  ( Carm. 
iii.  13),  or  at  least  that  that  fountain  was  also  situ- 
ated in  the  same  neighbourhood ; but  there  is  no 
authority  for  this,  and  Chaupy  has  given  proofs 
which  may  be  considered  conclusive  that  the  real 
Bandusia  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Venusia,  and 
not  of  the  Sabine  farm.  [Bandusiae  Fons.] 


DILIS. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  valley  of  the  Lkenza 
corresponds  perfectly  with  the  description  of  it  given 
by  Horace  (Ep.  i.  16. 1 — 14),  and  all  travellers  who 
have  visited  it  concur  in  praising  its  beauty  and 
pleasantness.  Until  very  lately  it  was  a secluded 
spot,  rarely  visited  by  strangers,  though  within  an 
easy  ride  of  Tivoli,  and  the  simple  manners  and 
rustic  virtues  of  its  inhabitants  ai-e  said  still  to  re- 
sen'.ble  those  of  the  ancient  Sabines. 

Two  other  names  remain  to  be  mentioned,  which 
there  is  reason  to  connect  with  the  Sabine  farm  of 
Horace : the  Mons  Lucretilis,  whose  pleasant  shades 
could  allure  Faunus  from  Lycaeus  {Carm.  i.  17), 
may  be  safely  identified  with  the  lofty  Monte  Gen- 
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naro,  which  forms  the  head  of  the  valley  of  Licema, 
and  separates  it  from  the  Koman  Campagna.  [Lu- 
cretius Mons.]  The  sloping  Ustica  (Ustica  Cu- 
bans, ib.),  on  the  other  hand,  cannot  be  fixed  with 
accuracy : it  was  probably  one  of  the  lower  slopes  or 
underfalls  of  the  same  mountain  mass,  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  valley. 

The  modem  localities  of  the  valley  of  the  Licenza 
have  been  described  in  great  detail  by  Chaupy 
(^Maison  d! Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  150 — 362),  and  more 
recently  by  Dennis  in  Milman’s  Life  of  Horace,  pp. 
97 — 110,  and  Nibby  (Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p. 
245,  vol.  in.  pp.  713—721).  [E.  H.  B.] 


MAP  OF  THE  ENVIRONS  OF  DIGENTIA. 


A.  Lucretilis  Mons  {Monte  Gennaro). 

B.  River  Digentia  {Licenza). 

C.  River  Anio  {Teverone). 

D.  Via  Valeria. 

1.  Modern  Village  of  Zicenxo. 

2.  Modern  Village  of  Civitella. 

DILIS,  a place  in  Gallia  on  the  coast  between 
Massilia  (^Marseille)  and  Fossae  Marianae  (^Foz-les- 
Martigues).  The  Maritime  Itin.  (Wess.  p.  507) 
places  Incarus  (^Carry)  next  to  Massilia,  then  “ Dilis 
positio,”  8M.  P.  from  Incarus,  and  then  Fossae 
12  M.  P.  further.  The  edition  of  Wesseling  makes 
it  20  from  Dilis  to  Fossae;  but  three  MSS.  have  12. 
Walckenaer  {Geog., &c.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 22)  supposes  that 
the  number  20  is  derived  from  some  Itinerary  which 
omitted  Dilis,  and  gave  only  the  distance  from  Incarus 
to  Fossae ; which  seems  likely.  The  modern  site 
may  be  Carro.  [G.  L.] 

DILUNTUM.  [Dalluntum.] 

DIMALLUM  (^AifxaAos,  AipdAr],  Ai/xdWg,  Po- 
lyb.  iii.  18,  vii.  9),  an  important  fortress  in  Illyri- 
cum,  taken  by  the  Romans  under  L.  Aemilius  Pau- 
lus,  in  their  war  with  Demetrius  of  Pharos;  and 
which  seems  to  have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Parthini,  if  not  included  within  their  territory. 
(Liv.  xxix.  12;  Polyb.  ?.  c.)  [E.B.J.] 

DIMASTUS.  [Myconus.] 

DIME'TAE  or  DEME'TAE  {ArnigraC),  a people 
in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 23)  as 
lying  west  of  the  Silures,  and  having,  as  towns, 
Luentinum  and  Maridunum  (Ga.ev-marthen').  This 
gives  them  Pembrokeshire  and  Carmarthen  as  cer- 
tain portions  of  the  area,  and,  probably,  some  parts 
of  the  neighbouring  counties.  Divet,  as  the  Welsh 
name  of  a district,  is  the  root  Dimet,  in  its  modem 
form.  [R.  G.  L.] 


3.  Remains  of  the  Villa  of  Horace. 

4.  Fonte  Bello. 

5.  Village  of  Rocca  Giovane. 

6.  Site  of  the  Temple  of  Vacuna. 

7.  VsLxiSi  {Vicovaro). 

8.  Village  of  Bardella  (Mandela). 

DINARETUM.  [Cleides.] 

DINDYME'NE.  [Dindymum.] 

DI'NDYMUM.  [Cyzicus.] 

DTNDYMUM  (rh  Aivbvg.ov').  Strabo  (p.  567)> 
speaks  of  a mountain  Dindymum  which  rises  above 
Pessinus  in  Galatia ; and  from  this  mountain  the 
goddess  called  Dindymene  has  her  name.  He  adds 
that  the  river  Sangarius  flows  near  it.  In  Ptolemy 
the  name  is  incorrectly  written  Didyma.  Strabo 
says  in  another  place  (p.  626),  “the  Hermus  is  close 
to  Mvsia,  flowing  from  a mountain  sacred  to  Din- 
dymene,  and  through  the  Catacecaumene  into  the 
territory  of  Sardis.”  Perhaps  he  may  have  followed 
Herodotus  as  to  the  source  of  the  Hermus,  who  says 
(i.  80)  that  the  Hermus  flows  from  a mountain 
sacred  to  the  mother  Dindymene,  as  our  texts  stand. 
This  passage  has  been  sometimes  misunderstood, 
and  the  name  Dindymene  has  been  given  to  the 
mountain.  Stephanus  (s.  v.  AiySvfia)  describes  the 
Dindyma  as  “ mountains  of  the  Troad,  whence  Rhea 
is  called  Dindymene;”  but  there  is  a mistake  here, 
for  neither  the  mountain  of  Galatia,  nor  Dindymum 
near  Cyzicus,  is  within  the  limits  of  the  Troad.  In 
some  maps  Mount  Dindymum  is  placed  near  Pessinus, 
and  Mount  Dindymene  at  the  source  of  the  Hermus ; 
but  there  is  no  Mount  Dindymene.  The  mountain- 
tract  in  which  the  Hermus  rises  is  the  Morad  Dagh, 
which  is  the  Dindymum  of  Herodotus.  The  Rhyn- 
dacus  also  rises  in  this  mountain  region,  and  the 
chief  branch  of  the  Mueander  It  is  possible  that  a 
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range  of  mountains  may  extend  from  tlie  Morad 
Dagh  east  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pessinus.  Strabo 
could  hardly  be  ignorant  that  there  is  a considerable 
distance  between  the  source  of  the  Hermus  and  the 
mountain  that  overhangs  Pessinus.  Hamilton  de- 
scribes the  Dindymum,  in  which  is  the  source  of  the 
Hermus,  as  rising  to  a great  height,  and  forming 
“ the  watershed  between  the  Hermus  and  the  Khyn- 
dacus,  extending  from  !Morad  Dagh  to  Ak  Dagh 
near  Simaul.”  He  adds  that  these  mountains  “ join 
tlie  range  of  Demirji,  being  a part  of  the  great  cen- 
tral axis  of  Asia  Minor,  which  may  be  said  to  extend 
from  SE.  by  E.  to  NW.  by  W.,  from  the  Taurus  by 
Sultan  Dagh  to  Mount  Ida,  forming  the  great  water- 
shed between  the  rivers  which  fall  into  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Archipelago,  and  those  which  fall 
into  the  Sea  of  IMarmora  and  the  Black  Sea.”  (^Re- 
searches, &c.  vol.  i.  p.  105.)  As  to  the  Dindymum 
of  Pessinus,  see  Pessinus.  [G.  L.] 

DINIA  (Digne),  a town  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  says  that  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici 
were  added  by  the  emperor  Galba  to  the  list  (for- 
mula) of  the  people  of  Narbonensis,  and  he  mentions 
Dinia  as  their  capital,  or  he  may  mean  the  capital 
of  the  Bodiontici  only,  though  he  has  ill  expressed 
himself,  if  that  is  his  meaning.  The  name  of  Dinia 
does  not  occur  in  the  Itins. ; but  as  Digne,  now  in 
the  department  of  the  Basses  Alpes,  became  the 
chief  place  of  a diocese,  its  identity  with  Dinia  is 
easily  made  out.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  provinces  of 
Galba,  “Civitas  Diniensium”occurs.  Ptolemy  (ii.  10. 
§ 19)  makes  Dinia  (Aivia)  the  chief  place  of  the 
Sentii,  which  is  either  an  error,  or  some  change  had 
been  made  between  the  time  of  Pliny  and  Ptolemy, 
and  the  Avantici  and  Bodiontici  were  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Sentii.  [G.  L.] 

DINIAE,  a place  in  Phrygia,  through  which  the 
Homan  consul  Cn.  Manlius  marched  in  his  Galatian 
expedition.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  15.)  He  came  to  the 
plain  of  Metropolis  [Metropolitanus  Campus], 
and  on  the  following  day  to  Diniae.  From  Diniae 
he  marched  to  Synnada;  but  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  length  of  the  march  from  Diniae  to  Synnada. 
Hamilton  observes  that  Strabo  (p.  663),  in  a passage 
where  “ he  describes  the  great  line  of  communication 
between  Ephesus  and  Mazaca,  places  Metropolis 
(clearly  the  same  as  that  alluded  to  by  Livy)  be- 
tween Apamea  and  Chelidonii,  probably  the  same 
place  as  the  Diniae  of  the  historian.”  (Researches, 
&c.  vol.  ii.  p.  179.)  Hamilton  concludes  that  the 
plain  of  Sitzhanli  represents  the  ^letropolitanus 
Campus ; ‘‘  both  from  the  narrative  of  Livy  and  its-- 
being  on  the  great  line  of  traffic.”  This  seems  a 
very  probable  conclusion.  He  also  thinks  that  A Jiom 
Kara  Hissar  is  the  representative  of  Synnada;  and 
if  he  is  right  in  these  conclusions,  the  position  of 
Diniae  is  fixed  within  certain  limits,  though  the 
maps  do  not  show  any  name  that  corresponds  to  it. 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  words  ko.\  Xe\i8o- 
vlctiv  in  Strabo  (p.  663)  are  corrupt;  but  it  is  doubtful 
if  Livy’s  Diniae  is  concealed  under  it.  Cramer  (Asia 
Minor,  vol.  ii.  p.  30)  and  Groskurd  (Transl.  Strabo, 
vol.  iii.  p.  63)  have  some  remarks  on  this  reading. 
Palmerius  proposed  Kal  ^iKoixr\Xiov,  against  which 
Cramer’s  objection  is  insufficient.  [G.  L.] 

DINOGETIA,  DINIGUTTIA,  DIRIGOTHIA 
(Aivoyireia),  a town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  nearly 
opposite  the  point  where  the  Hierasus  (Pruth)  empties 
itself  into  the  Danube.  (Ptol.  iii.  10.  §§  2,  11;  It. 
Ant.  225;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

DlUCAESAREIA  (AiOKaioapna:  Eth.  Aiokoi- 
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(rap levs').  I.  A place  in  Cappadocia  near  Nazianztfs. 
According  to  Gregorius  of  Nazianzus,  it  was  a small  -i 
place.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (v.  6);  and  by 
Pliny  (vi.  3),  who  gives  no  information  about  it. 
Ainsworth,  on  his  road  from  Ak  Serai  to  Kara 
Hissar,  came  to  a place  called  Kaisar  Koi,  and  he 
observes  “ that  by  its  name  and  position  it  might  be 
identified  with  Diocaesarea.”  (London  Geog.  Jour- 
nal, vol.  X.  p.  302.)  Some  geographers  take  Na- 
zianzus and  Diocaesareia  to  be  the  same  place. 

2.  A town  of  Cilicia  Trachea,  mentioned  by  Pto- 
lemy (v.  8)  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.  Leake 
(Asia  Minor,  p.  117)  supposes  that  it  may  have- 
been  between  Claudiopolis  (Mout)  and  Seleuceia 
(Selefke).  [G.  L.] 

DIOCAESAREIA.  [Sepphoris.] 

DIOCLEA  (AoK\4a,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 12  ; Eth. 
Docleatae,  Plin.  iii.  28),  a place  in  Dalmatia,  where 
Diocletian  was  born,  and  from  which  he  took  his 
name.  (Aurel.  Viet.  54 ; comp.  Eutrop.  ix.  19.) 
It  was  really  called  Doclea,  but  the  rising  soldier 
changed  the  barbaric  Docles  into  the  Grecian  Diodes, 
which,  after  his  assumption  of  the  purple,  was  La- 
tinised into  Diocletianus.  The  surrounding  district 
bore  the  same  name.  (Const.  Porph.  de  Adm.  Imp. 
c.  XXXV.)  The  town  continued  to  be  a place  of  con- 
siderable importance  till  the  Turkish  invasion.  The 
ruins  of  it  are  found  at  the  delta  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  rivers  Zetta  and  Moraqa  in  Monte- 
negro. (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pp.  239,  249, 
272—275.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DIOCLEIA  (AioKXeia),  as  the  name  is  said  to  be 
written  in  one  1\1S.  of  Ptolemy,  though  the  common 
reading  is  Docela;  but  in  one  at  least  of  the  old  Latin 
editions  of  Ptolemy,  it  is  Dioclia  (v.  2).  Diocleia  is 
a town  of  Phrygia  Magna,  mentioned  by  Hierocles. 
There  are  no  means  of  fixing  its  position  except  what 
Ptolemy  offers.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
place  is  represented  by  some  ruins  at  the  passage  of 
the  Pursek,  between  Kutahiyah  and  In-oghi ; but 
this  is  only  a guess.  [G.  L.] 

DIOCLETIANO'POLIS  (AioKXrjTiavoviroXis, 
Procop.  Aed.  iv.  3),  a town  in  Thrace,  which  the 
Antonine  Itinerary  places  between  Edessa  and  Thes- 
salonica.  Hierocles  mentions  another  place  of  this 
name  near  Philippopolis.  The  site  of  neither  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  made  out.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIODO'RI  INSULA  (Aioddpov  vrjaos),  an  island 
situated  in  the  narrow  straits  of  the  Red  ^a,  which 
is  stated  by  Arrian,  in  his  Periplus  of  the  Red  Sea 
(pp.  2,  14,  ap.  Hudson),  to  be  60  stadia  in  width  at 
its  mouth.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  main- ' 
land  was  fordable.  Its  modern  name  is  Perim. 
The  straits  and  island  are  thus  described  by  Com- 
mander Moresby  (Sailing  Directions  for  the  Red 
Sea,  pp.  1,2):  “ The  straits  of  Bah-el- Mandeb  are 
14g  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  between  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  Cape  and  the  opposite  point  or  volcanic 
peak,  called  Jibbel  Seajarn.  Near  the  former  cape 
is  Perim  Island,  which  divides  the  two  straits  at  the 
entrance,  the  larger  being  about  1 1 miles  wide. 
Perim  is  a large  rocky  island,  about  4g  miles  long 
by  2 broad,  rising  230  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  without  fresh  water  or  inhabitants.  The 
narrowest  part  of  the  little  strait  is  nearly  one  and 
a half  mile  wide.”  [G.  W.] 

DIODO'RUM,  a town  in  Gallia,  placed  by  the  An- 
tonine Itin.  on  the  road  from  Rotomagus  (Rouen)  to 
Lutetia  (Paris).  It  lies  between  Durocasses  (Dreux) 
and  Paris,  22  Gallic  leagues  from  Dreux,  and  15 
from  Paris.  The  place  was  on  a stream,  as  we  may 
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mfer  from  the  tennination  dvr;  the  first  part  of  the 
name  may  be  another  form  of  Divo,  as  in  Divodurum. 
Some  geographers  make  the  place  Davron.  D’Anville 
fixes  on  Jouare  near  Pontchartr^in.  [G.  L.] 
DIOLINDUM,  a place  in  Gallia.  The  Table  gives 
a road  from  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux')  through  Agin- 
num  to  Diolindum.  Aginnum  is  Agen ; and  the 
next  station  is  Excisum,  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
A gen,  Diolindum  is  2 1 Gallic  leagues  from  Excisum. 
Diolindum  is  a doubtful  position;  but  La  Linde  on 
the  Dordogne,  proposed  by  D’Anville,  seems  to  be 
a probable  site.  [G.  L.] 

DIOMEDEAE  INSULAE  (oi  AiOju^^Seiot  vrtaoC), 
a gioup  of  small  islands  off  the  coast  of  Apulia, 
now  called  Isoi.E  Di  Tremiti:  they  are  distant 
about  1 5 miles  from  the  neamst  point  of  the  coast, 
and  18  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Frento  (i^or- 
<ore).  Their  ancient  name  was  derived  from  the 
legend  which  represented  them  as  the  scene  of  the 
transformation  of  the  companions  of  Diomed  into 
birds;  a species  of  large  sea-fowl  by  which  they  were 
inhabited  (called  by  Pliny  Cataractes  — apparently 
a kind  of  diver)  were  supposed  to  be  the  descendants 
of  these  Greek  sailors,  and  were  said  to  display  a 
marked  partiality  for  all  visitors  of  Hellenic  ex- 
traction. (Strab.  vi.  p.  284;  Lycophr.  Alex.  594 
— 609;  Pseud- Arist.  de  Mirah.  § 79;  Anton.  Lib. 
37;  Steph.  B.  5.  v. ; Ovid,  Met.  xiv.  482 — 509; 
Plin.  X.  44.  s.  61 ; Ael.  H.A.  i.  1 ; Dionys.  Per.  483.) 
Ancient  authors  differ  considerably  in  regard  to  their 
number.  Stephanus,  Lycophron,  and  the  mytho- 
graphers,  as  well  as  Aelian  and  Dionysius,  mention 
only  one  island,  which  they  call  AiofiifSeia  vrj<ros; 
Strabo  says  there  are  two,  one  of  which  is  inhabited, 
the  other  not;  Pliny  (iii.  26.  s.  30)  calls  the  larger 
island  “ Diomedia  insula,”  and  adds  that  there  is 
another  of  the  same  name,  but  called  by  some  Teu- 
tria;  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 80)  says  there  are  five,  but 
without  giving  their  names.  The  real  number  is 
three  islands,  besides  some  mere  rocks ; they  are 
now  called  S.  Domenico,  S.  Nicola,  and  Caprara : 
these  three  lie  close  together,  while  the  small  island  of 
Pianosa  (distant  1 1 geog.  miles  to  the  NE.)  is  not 
now  reckoned  to  belong  to  the  group,  but  may  perhaps 
be  the  Teutria  of  Pliny.  The  island  of  S.  Domenico 
IS  much  the  largest  of  the  three,  and  is  evidently  the 
Diomedia  Insula  of  the  ancients,  where  a shrine  of 
that  hero  and  his  tomb  were  shown,  together  with  a 
grove  of  plane  trees,  said  to  be  the  first  introduced 
into  Italy.  (Plin.  xii.  3.)  But  the  same  island  was 
also  known  by  the  name  of  Trimerus,  probably  its 
vernacular  or  native  name,  from  whence  comes  the 
modem  appellation  of  Tremiti,  now  applied  to  the 
whole  group.  We  learn  from  Tacitus  that  Augustus 
selected  it  for  the  place  of  exile  of  his  daughter 
Julia.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  71.)  The  name  is  already 
written  “ Tremetis  ” by  the  Geographer  of  Eavenna 
in  the  9th  century.  (Anon.  Eavenn,  v.  25,  ed. 
Gronov.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

DIONY'SIA.  [Crambusa.] 

DIONYSIADES  (Atovuo-idSes,  Diod.  v.  75),  small 
islands  which  lie  off  the  coast  of  Crete  to  the  NE. 
The  position  is  fixed  by  the  Coast-describer  at  120 
stadia  from  Sammonium  (^Stadiasm.)  The  Peu- 
linger  Table  places  at  the  E.  of  the  N.  extremity  of 
Crete,  an  island  with  the  unfinished  name  of  Dion. 
...  This  must  be  one  of  this  group  of  islands, 
which  now  are  called  Dhionysiddhes.  See  the  map 
in  Pashley’s  Travels.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  428, 
439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIONYSO'POLIS  (Aiovmou  irdAis:  EtJuAiovv- 
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ffovoAfhrjs),  a city  of  Phrygia.  The  Ethnic  name 
occurs  on  medals,  and  in  a letter  of  M.  Cicero  to  his 
brother  Quintus  (ad  Q.  Fr.  i.  2),  in  which  he  speaks 
of  the  people  of  Dionvsopolis  being  very  hostile  to 
Quintus,  which  must  have  been  for  something  that 
Quintus  did  during  his  praetorship  of  Asia.  Pliny 
(v.  29)  places  the  Dionysopolitae  in  the  conventus  of 
Apamea,  which  is  all  that  we  know  of  their  position. 
We  may  infer  from  the  coin  that  the  place  was  on 
the  Maeander,  or  near  it.  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  says 
that  it  was  founded  by  Attains  and  Eumenes. 
Stephanus  mentions  another  Dionysopolis  in  Pontus, 
originally  called  Cruni,  and  he  quotes  two  verses  of 
Scymnus  about  it.  [G.  L.] 


COIN  OF  DIONYSOPOLIS  IN  PHRYGIA. 


DIONYSOPOLIS  INDIAE.  [Nagara.] 
DIONYSOPOLIS  MOESIAE.  [Cruni.] 
DIO'POLIS.  [Cabira.] 

DIOSCO'EIDIS  INSULA  (Aioa-KoplSovs  prjaos, 
Ptol.  viii.  22.  § 17;  Arrian,  Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr. 
p.  16;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AioaKovpids),  an  island  of 
the  Indian  Ocean,  of  considerable  importance  as  an 
emporium  in  ancient  times.  It  lay  between  the 
Syagrus  Promontorium  (Cape  FartasK)  in  Arabia, 
and  Aromata  Promontorium  ( Cape  Guardafui),  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  somewhat  nearer  to  the 
former,  according  to  Arrian,  which  is  very  far  from 
the  truth,  if  the  Dioscoridis  be  rightly  identified  with 
Socotorra,  which  is  200  miles  distant  from  the 
Arabian  coast,  and  110  from  the  NE.  promontory  of 
Africa.  It  is  described  by  Arrian  as  very  extensive, 
but  desert  and  exceedingly  moist,  abounding  in 
rivers  tenanted  by  crocodiles,  many  vipers,  and  huge 
lizards,  whose  flesh  was  edible,  and  their  grease 
when  melted  was  used  as  a substitute  for  oil.  It 
produced  neither  vines  nor  com.  It  had  but  few 
inhabitants,  who  occupied  the  north  side  of  the  island 
towards  the  Arabian  peninsula.  It  was  a mixed 
population,  composed  of  Arabs,  Indians,  and  Greeks, 
attracted  thither  by  commercial  enterprise.  The 
island  produced  various  species  of  tortoises,  particu- 
larly a kind  distinguished  for  the  size  and  thickness 
and  hardness  of  its  shell,  from  which  were  made  boxes, 
writing  tablets,  and  other  utensils,  which  were  the 
chief  exports  of  the  island.  It  produced  also  the 
vegetable  dye  called  Indicum,  or  dragon’s  blood.  It 
was  subject  to  the  king  of  the  frankincense  country 
in  Ai’abia,  by  whom  it  was  garrisoned,  and  farmed 
out  for  mercantile  purposes.  Thus  far  Arrian. 
Pliny’s  notice  is  very  brief.  He  calls  it  a celebrated 
island  in  the  Azanian  sea,  so  named  from  Azania  or 
Barbaria,  now  Ajan,  south  of  Somauli  on  the  African 
mainland,  and  states  its  distance  from  the  Syagrus 
Promontorium  to  be  280  miles  (vi.  28.  s.  32).  It 
is  still  tributary  to  the  Arabians.  [G.  W.] 

DIOSCU'KIAS  (Aio(TKajpios,Steph.B.  ;Ptol.  V.  10; 
Isid.  Orig.  xvi. ; Aiocrvoupis,  Scyl.  p.  22),  one  of  the 
numerous  colonies  of  Miletus,  at  the  E.  extremity  of 
the  Euxne  (Arrian,  Peripl.  pp.  10,  18)  on  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Anthemus,  to  the  N.  of  Colchis 
(Plin.  vi.  5).  It  was  situated  100  M.P.  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
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or  790  stadia  to  the  NW.  of  the  Phasis,  and  2260 
stadia  from  Trapezus  (Arrian,  ?.  c.).  The  wild 
tribes  of  the  interior,  whose  barbarous  idiom  was 
unintelligible  to  one  another,  made  this  their  great 
trading  place.  The  Greeks  were  so  astonished  at 
the  multiplicity  of  languages  which  they  encoun- 
tered, and  the  want  of  skilful  interpreters  was  so 
strongly  felt,  that  some  asserted  that  7 0 different 
tongues  were  spoken  in  the  market  of  Dioscurias. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  497.)  Timosthenes,  the  historian,  had 
exaggerated  the  amount  to  300,  but  Pliny  (/.c.), 
who  quotes  him,  contents  himself  by  saying  that  the 
traders  required  130  interpreters.  (Comp.  Gibbon, 
vol.  iv.  p.  102.)  In  B.  c.  66,  when  Mthridates  was 
compelled  to  plunge  into  the  heart  of  Colchis  from 
the  pursuit  of  Pompeius,  he  crossed  the  Phasis  and 
took  up  his  winter  quarters  at  Dioscurias,  where  he 
collected  additional  troops  and  a small  fleet.  (Appian, 
Mithr.  101.)  Upon  or  near  the  spot  to  which  the 
twin  sons  of  Leda  gave  their  name  (Mela,  i.  19. 
§ 5 ; comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xxii.  8.  § 24)  the  Romans 
built  Sebastopolis  (Steph.  B. ; Procop.  B.G.  iv.  4), 
which  was  deserted  in  the  time  of  Pliny  (?.  c.)  but 
was  afterwards  garrisoned  by  Justinian  (Procop. 
Aed.  hi.  7).  The  Soteriopolis  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Adm.  Imp.  c.  42)  of  later  times  has  been  identi- 
fied with  it.  The  position  of  this  place  must  be 
looked  for  near  the  roadstead  of  Iskuria.  Chardin 
{Trav.  pt.  i.  pp.  77,  108)  described  the  coast  as  un- 
inhabited except  by  the  Mengrelians,  who  come  to 
traffic  on  the  same  spot  as  their  Colchian  ancestors, 
and  set  up  their  tents  or  booths  of  boughs.  For  a 
curious  coin  of  Dioscurias,  which,  from  the  antiquity 
of  its  workmanship,  is  inferred  to  be  older  than  the 
age  of  Mithridates,  see  Rasche,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p. 
318.  [E.B.J.] 

DIOS  HIERON  (Aibs  *lip6v'.Eth.  Atoo-iepfxT/s), 
a small  place  in  Ionia  between  Lebedus  and  Colophon. 
Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.')  cites  Phlegon  as  his  authority 
for  the  Ethnic  name.  The  position  which  Stephanus 
assigns  to  the  place,  seems  to  agree  with  the  narra- 
tive in  Thucydides  (viii.  29),  where  it  is  mentioned. 

Arundell  (^Discoveries,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  36)  says  that 
the  name  of  the  river  Cayster  occurs  on  the  medals 
of  Dios  Hieron,  from  which  he  concludes  that  it  w'as 
not  very  far  from  the  river.  It  is  possible  that 
there  was  another  town  of  the  name  in  Lydia  and 
on  the  Cayster.  Pliny  (v.  29)  makes  the  Dios- 
hieritae  belong  to  the  conventus  of  Ephesus  ; and 
Ptolemy  (v.  2)  places  it  high  up  the  valley  of  the 
Cayster,  if  we  can  trust  his  numbers.  The  epigraph 
on  the  coins  is  AioaifpeiTuv.  [G.  L.J 

DIO'SPOLIS  MAGNA.  [Thebae.] 
DIO'SPOLIS  PARVA.  There  were  two  cities 
in  Egypt  bearing  the  appellation  of  the  Lesser  Town 
of  Ammon- Zeus.  1.  In  the  Thebaid,  lat.  26°  3' 
N.  (Ai6a-iro\ts  v pufpa,  Strab.  xviii.  p.  814;  Ptol. 
iv.  .5.  § 67;  Diospolis,  It.  Antonin,  p,  159;  Jovis 
Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  s.  10.),  the  chief  town  of  the 
Nomos  Diospolites.  The  Lesser  Diopolis  was  seated 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  opposite  to  Chenobos- 
ciura,  and  nearly  midway  between  Abydus  and  Ten 
tyra.  Pococke  (Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  140),  D’Anville 
(Memoire  swr  VEgypte,  p.  186),  and  Champollion 
(VEgypte,  vol.  i.  238)  identify  this  town  with  the 
modern  village  of  How  or  Hu.  Immediately  below 
Diospolis  began  the  canal  or  ancient  branch  of  the 
Nile, — the  Bahr-Jusuf,  or  River  of  Joseph,  which 
flows  between  the  Nile  and  the  Libyan  hills  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Arsinoite  Nome  (el-Fyourn). 

2.  The  modern  Lydda  (Strab.  xviii.  p.  802)  was 
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seated  in  the  marshes  of  the  Delta,  east  of  the  Phat- 
nitic  arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  an  inconsiderable  place, 
and  is  mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  [W.  B.  D.] 

DIO'SPOLIS (Aido-TToAts).  1.  InBithynia.  [Dia.] 
2.  In  Lydia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  [G.  L.] 

DIO'SPOLIS  (AiSairoAis),  the  classical  name  of 
Lydda,  a city  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  situated  in 
the  great  plain  of  Sharon,  which  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Sarona  of  the  Acts  (ix.  35),  with 
which  Lydda  is  joined.  Built  by  Shamed,  the  de- 
scendant of  Benjamin  (1  Chron.  viii.  12),  it  was 
recovered  by  that  tribe  after  the  captivity  (Nehem. 
xi.  35),  and  is  noted  in  the  New  Testament  history 
for  the  healing  of  Eneas  by  St.  Peter.  (Acts,  ix. 
32 — 35.)  It  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  pro- 
consul  Cestius  Gallus  on  his  march  to  Jerusalem, 
cir.  A.  D.  65.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  ii.  19.  s.  1.)  St. 
Jerome  mentions  the  fact  of  the  change  of  name 
(“  Lyddam  versam  in  Diospolin,”  Epit.  Paulae'),  and 
it  is  assumed  by  him  and  Eusebius  as  an  important 
geographical  terminus  in  the  Onomasticon.  In  the 
Christian  annals  of  the  middle  ages  it  is  renowned 
as  the  burial  place  of  the  head  of  St.  George,  and 
the  town  is  designated  by  his  name  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Crusades,  and  joined  with  Ramleh,  from  which 
it  is  not  more  than  two  miles  distant  on  the  north. 
It  has  retained  its  ancient  name  throughout,  un- 
changed, among  the  natives,  and  is  now  known  only 
as  Lydd.  It  is  a considerable  village,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  palm  trees,  and  still  shows  large  traces  of 
the  Crasaders’  cathedral  of  St.  George.  It  has  been 
an  episcopal  see  from  very  early  times,  and  a synod 
of  the  bishops  of  Palestine  was  held  there  A.  d.  415, 
in  which  the  heresiarch  Pelagius  contrived,  by  mis- 
representation, to  procure  his  acquittal  from  the 
charge  of  heresy.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  i.  p. 
263,  foil.;  see  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  49 
—55.)  ^ [G.  W.] 

DIPAEA  (Aitraia:  Eth.  Anraievs'),  a town  of  Ar- 
cadia in  the  district  Maenalia,  through  whose  teiritory 
the  river  Helisson  flowed.  Its  inhabitants  removed 
to  Megalopolis  on  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  frequently  mentioned  on  account  of  a battle 
fought  in  its  neighbourhood  between  the  Lacedae- 
monians and  all  the  Arcadians  except  the  Manti- 
neians,  sometime  between  b.  c.  479  and  464.  (Pans, 
iii.  11.  § 7,  viii.  8.  § 6,  27.  § 3,  30.  §.  1,  45.  § 2; 
Herod,  ix.  35.)  Leake  supposes  that  the  ruins  near 
Davia  represent  Dipaea;  but  since  Pausanias  does 
not  mention  Dipaea  in  his  description  of  Maenalia, 
although  he  notices  every  insignificant  place,  Ross 
remarks  that  it  is  improbable  that  Pausanias  should 
have  passed  over  Dipaea,  if  these  ruins  really  belong 
to  the  latter,  since  they  are  stiU  very  considerable. 
Ross  regards  them  as  the  remains  of  Maenalus. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  52 ; Ross,  Reisen  im.  Pe- 
loponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  118.) 

DIPOENA.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  No.  12.] 

DIRGE.  [Thebae.] 

DIRPHE,  DIRPHYS,  or  DIRPHOSSUS.  [Eu- 
boea.] 

DISCELADOS  (Mela,ii.7.  § 1.3),  an  island  lying 
off  the  coast  of  Illyricum  ; it  fell  to  the  Neretscha- 
nian  branch  of  the  Servian  Slaves,  and  is  now  called 
M'lit,  or,  in  Italian,  Meleda.  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt. 
vol.  ii.  p.  267.)  [E.  B.J.] 

DITA'TTIUM  (AiTrdTiov)  is  one  of  the  cities 
of  the  Sequani,  in  Gallia,  which  Ptolemy  mentions 
(ii.  9);  and  he  places  it  before  Vesontio  (Besanqon). 
There  is  nothing  to  show  the  site,  except  Ptolemy’s 
position,  which  is  useless.  D’Aiiville  thinks  that 
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Ditattium  may  be  a place  called  Cite,  where  there 
are  some  remains,  not  far  from  Passavant.  Some 
geographers  place  Ditattium  at  Dole  on  the  Dovhs; 
others  again  identify  Ditattium  with  the  ruins  on 
the  hill  of  Vieux  Seurre,  about  a league  SW.  of 
Seurre.  Ali  this  is  mere  guess,  and  a sample  of 
trifling;  for  there  is  nothing  at  all  to  determine  the 
question.  [G.  L.] 

DITTANI.  [Celtiberia]. 

DIUM.  1.  (Atoj';  Eth.  An6s,  Steph.  B.;  Scyl. 
p.  26 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  330),  a city  which,  though  not 
large  (Tr6\i(Tfia,  Thuc.  iv.  78),  was  considered  as 
one  of  the  leading  towns  of  Macedonia,  and  the  great 
bulwark  of  its  maritime  frontier  to  the  S.  Brasidas 
was  conducted  to  this  place,  which  is  described  as 
being  in  the  territories  of  Perdiccas,  by  his  Perrhae- 
bian  guides,  over  the  pass  of  Mt.  Olympus.  It  suf- 
fered considerably  during  the  Social  War  from  an 
incursion  of  the  Aetolians,  under  their  strategus 
Scopas,  who  razed  the  walls,  and  almost  demolished 
the  city  itself  (Polyb.  iv.  28) ; an  outrage  which 
Philip  and  the  Macedonians  afterwards  amply 
avenged  by  their  attack  on  the  Aetolian  capital 
(Polyb.  V.  9).  In  the  war  against  Perseus  Dium  had, 
it  appears,  completely  recovered  from  that  disaster; 
for  in  B.  c.  169  it  was  occupied  by  Perseus,  who  un- 
accountably abandoned  his  strong  position  on  the 
approach  of  the  consul.  Q.  Marcius  Philippus,  how  - 
ever, remained  there  only  a short  time ; and  Perseus 
returned  to  Dium,  after  having  repaired  the  damage 
which  the  walls  of  the  city  had  received  from  the 
Romans.  (Liv.  xliv.  7.)  At  a later  period  it  became 
a Roman  colony.  (Plin.  iv.  10;  Ptol.  hi.  13.  § 15.) 
Leake  (^Northern  Greece,  vol.  in.  pp.  408,  foil.)  has 
discovered  the  site  near  Malathria,  in  a position 
which  agrees  with  the  statements  of  the  Itineraries 
{Itin.  Anton.;  Pent.  Tab.),  and  Pausanias  (ix.  30. 
§ 8).  In  the  space  between  the  village  and  the 
sources  of  the  Baphyrus  he  found  some  remains  of 
a stadium  and  theatre;  the  stone-work  which  formed 
the  seats  and  superstructure  of  these  monuments  no 
longer  exists,  except  two  or  three  squared  masses 
outside  the  theatre.  The  original  form  and  dimen- 
sions are  sufficiently  preserved  to  show  that  the 
stadium  was  equal  m length  to  the  other  buildings 
of  that  kind  in  Greece,  and  that  the  theatre  was 
about  250  feet  in  diameter.  Below  the  theatre,  on 
the  edge  of  the  water,  are  the  foundations  of  a large 
building,  and  a detached  stone  which  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  a flight  of  steps.  Some  foundations  of 
the  walls  of  the  city  can  be  just  seen,  and  one  se- 
pulchral “ stele  ” was  found.  Dium,  though  situated 
in  a most  unhealthy  spot,  was  noted  for  its  splendid 
buildings  and  the  multitude  of  its  statues.  (Liv.  1.  c.) 
Without  the  town  was  the  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius 
from  which  Dium  received  its  name,  and  here  were 
celebrated  the  public  games  called  Olympia  instituted 
by  Archelaus.  (Diod.  xvii.  16 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Aiov.) 
The  theatre  and  stadium  served  doubtlessly  for  that 
celebration.  Alexander  placed  here  the  group  of 
25  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Granicus, — 
the  work  of  Lysippus.  (Arrian,  Anab.  i.  16.)  Q. 
Metellus,  after  his  victory  over  the  Pseudo- Philip, 
transferred  this  “ chef  d’oeuvre”  (“  turma  statuarum 
■equestrium,”  Veil.  i.  11)  to  Rome.  Coins  of  the 
“ Colonia  ” of  Dium  are  extant,  usually  with  the 
type  of  a standing  Pallas.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  70.) 

2.  A city  in  the  peninsula  of  Acte  (Herod,  vii.  32 ; 
,Thuc.  iv.  109;  Strab.  vii.  p.  331),  which  Scylax, 
coasting  from  Torone,  put  before  Thyssus  and 
Cleonae.  The  statements  of  Herodotus  and  Thucy- 
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dides  difier  from  that  of  the  Periplus,  as  they  tend  to 
place  Dium  on  the  N.  coast.  But  as  they  all  agree 
in  showing  that  it  was  the  nearest  town  to  the 
isthmus, — in  which  Strabo  concurs, — it  is  very 
possible  that  Dium  was  neither  on  the  N.  nor  S.  shore 
of  the  peninsula,  but  on  the  W. ; perhaps  the  pro- 
montory of  Platy,  in  the  Gulf  of  Erisso.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  hi.  p.  151.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (Aiop  ^Kpov,  Ptol.  hi.  17.  § 7),  a promon- 
tory of  Crete  on  the  N.  coast,  whei*e  the  island  has 
its  greatest  breadth.  Pliny  (iv.  20)  speaks  of  an 
inland  town  of  this  name  (comp.  Euseb.  Pruep.  Ev. 
V.  31),  which  probably,  however,  was  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  headland,  which  is  now 
called  Kdvo  Stravro  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  394, 
398).  ^ [E.  B.  J.] 

DIUM  (A?ov),  a town  in  the  NW.  of  Euboea  near 
the  promontory  Cenaeum,  from  which  Canae  in 
Aeolis  is  said  to  have  been  a colony.  Dium  is  men- 
tioned by  Homer.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  538 ; Strab.  x.  p.  446 ; 
Phn.  iv.  12;  Ptol.  hi.  15.  § 25.) 

DIUR  (Aiovp),  the  name  given  by  Ptolemy  (iv.  1 
§ 12)  to  one  of  the  branch  chains  of  the  Atlas 
system  of  mountains,  in  Mauretania  Tingitana;  it 
appears  to  be  the  range  which  runs  NW.  from  about 
the  sources  of  the  river  Malva  to  the  Straits.  Pto- 
lemy (iv.  1.  § 3)  mentions  a river  of  the  same  name, 
having  its  mouth  close  to  Mons  Solis,  probably  the 
Wad-el. Gored.  [P.  S.] 

DIVA  (Atoua:  the  Dee),  a river  in  North  Bri- 
tain, mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  falling  into  the  Ger- 
manic Ocean,  between  the  promontory  of  the  Texalae 
{Kinnaird  Head)  and  the  aestuary  of  the  Tava 
(Tov'at).  [R.G.L.] 

DIVI'TIA  (^Deutz),  a fort  opposite  to  Colonia 
Agrippina  (^Cologne),  which  was  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  bridge  across  the  Rhine, 
and  was  occupied  by  a permanent  garrison  (niilites 
Divitienses  ; Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  7,  xxvii.  1.)  In  the 
middle  ages  it  was  called  Duizia,  whence  the  modem 
name  Deutz.  [L.  S.] 

DIVODU'RUM  (Aioi/ddovpop : Metz),  was  the 
capital  of  the  Mediomatrici,  a people  of  Gallia,  whose 
territory  in  Caesar’s  time  extended  to  the  Rhine 
(B.  G.  iv.  10).  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  Medio- 
matrici which  Ptolemy  mentions  (ii.  9.  § 12);  and 
it  occurs  with  this  name  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  the 
road  from  Treviri  (Trier,  Treves)  to  Argentoratum 
(Strassburg).  It  occurs  in  the  Table  in  the  form 
Divo  Durimedio  Matricorum,  where  the  error  is  easily 
corrected.  As  is  usual  with  Gallic  towns,  it  took 
the  name  of  the  people,  and  it  is  called  Mediomatrice 
by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xvii.  1).  The  modern 
name  Metz  is  from  Mettis,  a corrupted  form  which 
came  into  use  in  the  fifth  century.  In  the  Notitia 
of  the  provinces  of  Gallia,  we  find  “ Civitas  Medio- 
matricorum  Mettis”  mentioned  after  Treviri,  the 
metropolis  of  Belgica  Prima. 

Metz,  in  France  in  the  department  of  Moselle,  is 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Moselle  and  the  Seille, 
from  which  circumstance  the  town  probably  takes 
its  name,  for  the  first  part  of  the  word  Divo-dumm 
means  “ two.”  In  A.  d.  70  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius, 
who  had  been  received  by  the  people  of  Divodurum 
in  a friendly  manner,  suddenly  through  fear  or  some 
other  cause  fell  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants  and 
killed  4000  of  them.  (Tacit.  Hist.  i.  63.)  Divo- 
durum was  an  important  place  on  account  of  its 
position.  Julian  after  his  victory  over  the  Alamanni 
at  Strassburg  sent  his  booty  to  Divodurum  for  safe 
keeping.  Metz  was  ruined  by  the  Huns  in  the  fifth 
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century.  It  afterwards  became  the  capital  of  Aus- 
ti  asia,  or  of  the  kingdom  of  Metz,  as  it  was  sometimes 
called. 

The  Roman  buildings  at  Metz  have  disappeared ; 
but  the  arrondissement  of  Metz  contains  many  Roman 
remains.  At  or  about  Sablon,  1^  mile  S.  of  3fetz, 
were  an  amphitheatre,  a naumachia,  and  baths.  This 
indeed  appcare  to  have  been  the  site  of  the  old 
Roman  town.  The  amphitheatre  is  said  to  have 
been  as  large  as  that  of  Nimes.  The  ruins  of  these 
edifices  furnished  a large  part  of  the  materials  for 
the  citadel  and  fortifications,  which  were  added  to 
the  town  in  the  17th  century.  The  aqueduct  that 
supplied  Metz  with  water,  extended  from  the 
mills  of  the  village  of  Gorze  on  the  west  side  of  the 
j\[Qselle  to  Metz,  a distance  of  more  than  6 French 
leagues.  It  brought  the  water  to  the  city  across 
the  river.  There  still  remain  of  this  great  work  5 
arches  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Moselle,  and  1 7 in  the 
village  of  Jouy  on  the  right  bank.  The  piles  or 
foundations  in  the  river  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
water.  The  masonry  of  the  aqueduct  is  very  good, 
and  covered  with  a cement  which  is  very  well  pre- 
served wherever  the  aqueduct  exists.  It  is  estimated 
that  it  supplied  every  minute  a volume  of  water 
equal  to  1050  cubic  feet.  The  arch  under  which 
the  road  to  Nancy  passes  at  Jouy  is  64  feet  high,  or 
as  high  as  one  of  our  great  viaducts.  These  arches 
supported  two  parallel  canals.  The  two  canals  to- 
gether were  11^  feet  wide.  Such  was  one  of  the 
Roman  works  in  a town,  the  history  of  which  is 
unknown.  (^Guide  du  Voyageur,  &c.,  par  Richard 
et  E.  Hocquart.)  [G.  L] 

DI'VONA,  afterwards  Cadurci  (Cahors).  In 
Ptolemy  (ii.  7.  § 11)  the  name  is  written  Aovi]ova 
or  AouKoua.  In  the  Table  the  name  is  miswritten 
Bibona.  In  the  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces  it 
appears  under  the  name  of  Civitas  Cadurcorum. 
The  name  Divona  is  in  Ausonius  (^Clarae  Urhes 
Burdig.  v.  32),  who  gives  the  etymology  of  the 
name  as  he  understood  it : — 

“ Divona  Celtarum  lingua,  Fons  addite  Divis.” 

He  means  to  say  that  Di  or  Div  means  “ God,”  and 
von  or  on,  “ water  ” or  “ fountain.”  It  is  said  that 
it  is  the  fountain  at  Cahors  called  “ Des  Chartreux” 
which  gave  the  place  the  name  Divona.  It  was  the 
capital  of  the  Cadurci,  and  there  are  four  roads  in 
the  Table  and  the  Itin.,  from  Vesunna  (^Perigueux), 
Aginnum  (^Agen'),  Tolosa  (JToulouse'),  and  Sego- 
dunum  (^Rhodez),  which  meet  at  Divona,  or  Cahors, 
in  the  department  of  Lot.  De  Valois  affirms  that 
there  is  in  Cahors  a place  still  called  Las  Cadurcas, 
and  it  is  further  said  that  the  ruins  are  those  of  a 
temple  of  Diana.  The  Roman  aqueduct  at  Cahors 
was  a great  work.  It  was  about  19  miles  in  length, 
and  had  a very  winding  course  through  valleys  and 
along  mountain  sides.  It  crossed  the  valley  of  Lar- 
roque-des-arcs  by  a bridge  of  three  tiers  of  arches, 
the  elevation  of  which  is  estimated  to  have  been 
nearly  180  feet.  On  the  sides  of  two  ranges  of  hills 
there  are  still  some  remains  of  this  magnificent 
work,  the  dimensions  of  which  must  have  equalled, 
or  even  surpassed,  those  of  the  Pont-du-  Card.  It  is 
said  that  it  continued  in  pretty  good  preservation  to 
the  end  of  the  14th  century.  The  aqueduct  is  ge- 
nerally eut  in  the  rock  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  along 
which  it  is  carried.  The  channel  for  the  water  was 
constructed  of  masonry  lined  with  cement  and  co- 
vered with  tiles,  so  that  no  water  could  filter  through. 
It  was  a work  worthy  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Romans. 
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Part  of  the  wall  of  the  baths  remain.^,  and  a portion 
of  a doorway.  Some  beautiful  mosaic  work  has 
been  discovered  on  the  site  of  the  baths.  The  theatre 
was  of  a semicircular  form.  A plan  of  this  theatre 
and  an  elevation  were  published  in  V Annuaire  de 
Lot  for  1840,  The  fountain  Des  Chartreux,  so 
called  because  it  was  in  the  inclosure  of  a convent  of 
this  religious  society,  the  ancient  Divona,  is  an 
abundant  source.  A large  marble  altar  has  been 
found  at  Cahors,  with  an  inscription  which  records 
that  it  was  set  up  by  the  Civitas  Cadurcorum,  in 
honour  of  M,  Lucterius  Leo,  the  son  of  Lucterius 
Senecianus,  who  had  discharged  all  the  high  offices 
in  his  native  place,  and  was  priest  at  the  Ara  Augusti, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Arar  and  the  Rhodanus. 
One  Lucterius,  a Cadurcan,  stirred  up  the  revolt 
against  Caesar  in  b.  c.  52  (5.  G.  vii.  5,  &c.,  viii. 
44),  and  this  man  may  have  been  one  of  the  family. 
At  least  he  had  the  name,  with  a Roman  praenomen. 
The  authority  for  the  remains  of  Divona  is  in  the 
work  entitled  “ Coup  d’oeil  sur  les  monuments  his- 
toriques  du  Lot,  par  M.  le  Baron  Chaudruc  de  Cra- 
zannes.”  from  whose  work  there  are  large  extracts 
in  the  “ Guide  du  Voyageur,  par  Richard  et  E. 
Hocquart.”  [G.  L.] 

DOAN  AS  {b  Ao&vas,  Ptol.  vii.  2.  § 7),  a river 
in  India  extra  Gangem,  which  there  is  some  reason 
to  suppose  is  represented  by  the  present  Irawaddy 
or  river  of  Ava.  It  discharged  its  waters  into  what 
Ptolemy  calls  the  Sinus  Magnus.  It  appears,  from 
Berghaus’s  map,  that  the  modern  Salven  bears  the 
name  of  Djaoen  near  its  embouchure,  from  which  it 
might  be  inferred  that  this  is  the  representative  of 
the  anciene  Doanas.  It  seems,  however,  more  likely 
that  the  Salven  is  the  Dorias  of  Ptolemy  (vii.  2.  §§ 
7,  11).  The  two  rivers  flowed  in  parallel  lines  from 
N.  to  S.,  and  it  is  clear  that  the  ancients  had  no 
accurate  account  of  them.  The  Doanas  appears  to 
have  been  about  a degree  to  the  W.  of  the  Dorias; 
and  the  two  streams  must  have  really  entered  the 
sea  in  the  Sinus  Sabaracus”  or  Gulf  of  Martaban. 
Mannert  and  Reichard  have  both  supposed  that  they 
were  rivers  of  the  Chersonesus  Aurea.  . [V-]  . 

DOBE'RUS  (A6§ripos,  Steph.  B.;  ArjSopos,  Aid- 
§opos,  AovSvpos),  a Paeonian  town  or  district,  which 
Sitalces  reached  after  crossing  Cercine,  and  where 
many  troops  and  additional  volunteers  reached  him, 
making  up  his  full  total.  (Thuc.  ii.  98,  100.) 
Hierocles  names  Diaboros  next  to  Idomene  among 
the  towns  of  the  Consular  Macedonia  under  the 
Byzantine  empire;  this,  coupled  with  the  statement 
of  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  8.  § 28)  that  it  belonged  to  the 
Aestraei,  would  seem  to  show  that  Doberus  was  near 
the  modern  Doghirdn. 

The  Doberes  (^ASSrjpes,  Doberi,  Plin.  iv.  10) 
are  described  by  Herodotus  (vii.  113)  as  inhabiting, 
with  the  Paeoplae,  the  country  to  the  N.  of  Mt. 
Pangaeum, — these  being  precisely  the  tribes  whom 
he  had  before  associated  with  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Lake  Prasias  (v.  16).  Their  position  must,  there- 
fore, be  sought  to  the  E.  of  the  Strymon ; they  shared 
Mt.  Pangaeum  with  the  Paeonians  and  Pierians,  and 
dwelt  probably  on  the  N.  side,  where,  in  the  time  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  was  a “ mutatio,”  or  place 
for  changing  horses,  on  the  Via  Egnatia,  called  Do- 
MEROS,  between  Amphipolis  and  Philippi,  13  M.  P. 
from  the  former  and  19  M.  P.  from  the  latter,  (^[tin. 
Hierosol.',  comp.  Tafel,  de  Via  Egnat.  p.  10.) 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  212,  444, 
467.)  [E.B.J.] 

DOBU'NI  (^AoSovroi),  a people  in  Britain,  men- 
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tioned  by  Ptolemy  twice:  first  (ii.  3.  § 25),  as  being 
conterminous  to  the  east  with  the  Silures,  and  as 
having  Corineum  (^Cirencester)  for  their  city;  next 
(ii.  3.  § 28),  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the  Belgae, 
one  of  whose  towns  was  the  Hot  Springs  ("TSara 
hepfid)  = Bath  This  places  them  in  Gloucester- 
shire. The  Boduni  of  Dion  Cassius  are  generally, 
and  reasonably,  believed  to  be  the  Dobuni,  under 
another  form  (lx.  20).  [R-  G- 

DOCIDAVA  (AoKlSava,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 6),  a town 
of  Dacia,  which  some  have  identified  with  Bebrezin, 
and  others  with  Thoroizsko.  (Comp.  Sulzer,  Ge- 
schichte  Baciens,  vol.  i.  pp.  179,  192.)  [E.B.  J.] 

DOCI'MIA  or  DOCIMEIUM  (AoKipia,  Aokl- 
fxeiov  : Eth.  AoKipevs).  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  ob- 
serves that  Docimeus  is  the  correct  Ethnic  form,  but 
Docimenus  (^AoKipi]v6s)  was  the  form  in  use.  It 
was  a city  of  Phrygia,  where  there  were  marble 
quarries.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  SvvroSo.)  Strabo 
(p.  577)  places  Docimia  somewhere  about  Synnada: 
he  calls  it  a village,  and  says  that  “ there  is  there  a 
quarry  of  Synnadic  stone,  as  the  Komans  call  it,  but 
the  people  of  the  country  call  it  Docimites  and  Do- 
cimaea;  the  quarry  at  first  yielded  only  small  pieces 
of  the  stone,  but  owing  to  the  present  expenditure  of 
the  Romans  large  columns  of  one  piece  are  taken 
out,  which  in  variety  come  near  the  Alabastrites,  so 
that,  though  the  transport  to  the  sea  of  such  weights 
is  troublesome,  still  both  columns  and  slabs  are 
brought  to  Rome  of  wondrous  size  and  beauty.” 
(Comp.  Strabo,  p.  437.)  The  word  Docimaea  (Ao- 
Kifiaiav)  in  this  passage  of  Strabo  appears  to  be 
corrupt.  It  should  be  either  AoKificuov  or  AoKig.4a. 

Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  54)  supposes  that  the  ex- 
tensive quarries  on  the  road  from  Khoorukan  to 
Bulwvdun  are  those  of  Docimia.  He  interprets 
Strabo  as  saying  that  Synnada  was  only  60  stadia 
from  Docimia;  but  Strabo  says  that  the  plain  of 
Synnada  is  about  60  stadia  long,  and  beyond  it  is 
Docimia.  We  may,  however,  infer  that  he  supposed 
Docimia  to  be  not  far  from  the  limit  of  the  plain. 
The  Table  makes  it  32  M.  P.  between  Synnada  and 
Docimia,  and  Docimia  is  on  the  road  from  Synnada 
to  Dorylaeum;  but  the  number  is  certainly  errone- 
ous. The  position  of  Synnada  is  not  certain,  and  if 
it  were,  it  would  not  absolutely  determine  the  po- 
sition of  Docimia ; but  Docimia  was  probably  at  the 
spot  where  Leake  fixes  it,  NE.  of  AJiom  Kara 
Hissar.  East  of  AJiom  Kara  Eissar,  at  a place 
called  Surmeneh,  Hamilton  (Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii. 
App.  No.  375)  copied  part  of  an  inscription,  the  re- 
mainder of  which  was  buried  under  ground.  The 
part  which  he  copied  contains  the  name  AoKifiecou. 
At  Eski  Kara  Hissar,  which  may  be  the  ancient 
Beudos  [Beudus],  Hamilton  saw  “ numerous  blocks 
of  marble  and  columns,  some  in  the  rough,  and  others 
beautifully  worked.”  He  also  says : “ In  an  open 
space  near  the  mosque  was  a most  exquisitely  finished 
marble  bath,  intended  perhaps  to  have  adorned  a 
Roman  villa;  and  in  the  walls  of  the  mosque  and 
cemetery  were  some  richly  carved  friezes  and  cor- 
nices, finished  in  the  most  elaborate  style  of  the 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  orders  I had  ever  beheld.” 
(Vol.  i.  p.  461.)  He  observes  that  they  could  not 
have  been  designed  for  any  building  near  the  spot, 
but  were  probably  worked  near  the  quarries  for  the 
purpose  of  easier  transport,  as  it  is  done  at  Carrara 
in  Italy.  Though  we  do  not  know  the  exact  site  of 
Docimia,  it  seems  certain  that  the  site  is  ascertained 
pretty  nearly. 

There  are  coins  with  the  epigraphs  Aijjuos  or  Upa 
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’SvvKXrjTOs  AoKifxecoy  MaKeSovuy,  whence  it  appears 
that  it  had  received  a Macedonian  colony,  if  the  coins 
are  genuine.  ^G.  L.J 


DOCLEA.  [Dioceea.] 

DODECASCHOENUS  (Aco3€Kd<rxoivos),  a dis- 
trict between  Egypt  and  Aethiopia,  which  derived 
its  name  from  its  comprising  xii  axoivot  or  120 
stadia  = 18  geographical  miles  of  land.  (Ptol.  iv. 
5.  § 74  ; Herod,  ii.  29.)  The  northern  frontier  of 
this  region  was  at  Philae,and  the  southern  at  Pscelcis 
(Bakkeh),  the  furthest  point  at  which  any  monu- 
mental vestiges  of  Macedonian  or  Roman  dominion 
have  been  found.  Under  the  later  emperors,  indeed, 
the  province  of  Dodecaschoenus  extended  to  Hiera- 
Sycaminos,  in  lat.  22°  N.  In  the  Roman  era  Dode- 
caschoenus was  attached  to  the  prefecture  of  Upper 
Egypt.  The  principal  cities  of  Dodecaschoenus  have 
been  enumerated  under  Aegyptus.  [W.  B.  D.] 
DODON.  [Dodona.] 

DODO'NA  (Aooddvr) ',  sometimes  Au>b6v,  Soph. 
Trach.  172:  Eth.  Awbavaios),  a town  in  Epeirus, 
celebrated  for  its  oracle  of  Zeus,  the  most  ancient  in 
Hellas.  It  was  one  of  the  seats  of  the  Pelasgians, 
and  the  Dodonaean  Zeus  was  a Pelasgic  divinity. 
The  oracle  at  Dodona  enjoyed  most  celebrity  in  the 
earlier  times.  In  consequence  of  its  distance  from 
the  leading  Grecian  states,  it  was  subsequently 
supplanted  to  a great  extent  by  that  at  Delphi ; but 
it  continued  to  enjoy  a high  reputation,  and  was 
regarded  in  later  times  as  one  of  the  three  greatest 
oracles,  the  other  two  being  those  of  Delphi  and  of 
Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  762;  Cic.  de 
Biv.  i.  1,  43;  Com.  Nep.  Lys.  3.) 

The  antiquity  of  Dodona  is  attested  by  several 
passages  of  Homer,  which  it  is  necessary  to  quote  as 
they  have  given  rise  to  considerable  discussion : 

(1)  Poui/ei/s  S’  e/c  Kv<pov  ^ye  bvu  Kal  dlKoai  vrjas' 

5 ’EvtTjves  iirovTO,  fieveirrSKefioi  re  TlepaiSol, 
0?  irepl  Acobdourjv  SixrxetM^P®*'  edeuro 
0%  t’  ap(p'  tpeprhy  Tirapiiaiov  epy’  ivepovro. 

(II.  ii.  748.) 

(2)  ZeD  dva,  AwSwvoTe,  TleXaffyiKe,  rrjXSdL  vaiwv, 
Awbdv-fjs  jueSewv  bvax^ip^pov'  dp<p\  de  ^eWoi 
(Tol  vaiova'  vnocpyrai  dynrTdTrodes 

(H.  xvi.  233.) 

(3)  TSv  8’  es  AodSvrjv  (pdro  $i]pevai,  o<ppa  6eo7o 

eK  dpvhs  vij/iK6poio  Aihs  iiraKovaai, 

(finrcos  uotTTiiaei  'iddKTjs  es  iriova  dypov. 

(Od.  xiv.  327,  xix.  296.) 

The  ancient  critics  believed  that  there  were  two 
places  of  the  name  of  Dodona,  one  in  Thessaly,  in 
the  district  of  Perrhaebia  near  Mount  Olympus,  and 
the  other  in  Epeirus  in  the  district  of  Thesprotia;  that 
the  Enienes  mentioned  (No.  1)  along  with  the  Perr- 
haebi  of  the  river  Titaresius  came  from  the  Thessalian 
town;  and  that  the  Dodona,  which  Ulysses  visited  in 
order  to  consult  the  oracular  oak  of  Zeus,  after  leaving 
the  king  of  the  Thesproti,  was  the  place  in  Epeiras 
(No.  3).  With  respect  to  the  second  passage  above 
quoted  there  was  a difference  of  opinion ; some  sup- 
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posing  that  Achilles  prayed  to  Zeus  in  the  Thessalian 
Dodona  as  the  patron  god  of  his  native  country ; but 
others  maintaining  that  the  mention  of  Selli,  whose 
name  elsewhere  occurs  in  connection  with  the  Thes- 
protian  Dodona,  points  to  the  place  in  Epeirus. 
(Strab.  ^^i.  p.  327,  ix.  p.  441 ; Steph.  B.  5.  v.  Aw- 
dupt}.)  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  first-quoted 
passage  in  Homer  refers  to  a Dodona  in  Thessaly; 
but  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an 
oracle  at  this  place,  it  is  probable  that  the  prayer  of 
Achilles  was  directed  to  the  god  in  Epeirus,  whose 
oracle  had  already  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  we 
see  from  the  passage  in  the  Odyssey.  The  Thessalian 
Dodona  is  said  to  have  been  also  called  Bodona;  and 
from  this  place  the  Thesprotian  Dodona  is  said  to 
have  received  a colony  and  its  name.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
AwSclopr].') 

The  Selli,  whom  Homer  describes  as  the  inter- 
preters of  Zeus,  “ men  of  unwashed  feet,  who  slept 
on  the  ground,”  appear  to  have  been  a tribe.  They 
are  called  by  Pindar  the  Helli ; and  the  surrounding 
country,  named  after  them  Hellopia  ('EAXotti't;),  is 
described  by  Hesiod  as  a fertile  land  with  rich  pas- 
tures, wherein  Dodona  was  situated.  (Strab.  vii. 
p.  328;  Schol.  ad  Soph.  Track.  1167.)  Aristotle 
places  the  most  ancient  Hellas  “ in  the  parts  about 
Dodona  and  the  Achelous,"  adding  that  the  Achelous 
has  frequently  changed  its  course,— a necessary 
addition,  since  the  Achelous  does  not  flow  near  Do- 
dona. He  likewise  states  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
took  place  in  this  district,  which  “ was  inhabited  at 
that  time  by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called 
Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes.”  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14.) 
We  do  not  know  the  authority  which  Aristotle  had 
for  this  statement,  which  is  in  opposition  to  the  com- 
monly received  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who  connected 
Deucalion,  Hellen,  and  the  Hellenes,  with  the  dis- 
trict in  Thessaly  between  Mounts  Othrys  and  Oeta. 
(Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.) 

It  is  impossible  to  penetrate  any  further  back 
into  the  origin  of  the  oracle;  and  we  may  safely  dis- 
miss the  tales  related  by  Herodotus  of  its  Egyptian 
origin,  and  of  its  connection  with  the  temple  of 
Thebes  in  Egypt,  and  of  Zeus  Ammon  in  Libya. 
(Herod,  ii.  54,  seq.)  The  god  at  Dodona  was  said 
to  dwell  in  the  stem  of  an  oak  (f>t)y6s,  the  oak  bearing 
an  esculent  aconi,  not  the  Latin  fagus,  our  beech),  in 
the  hollow  of  which  his  statue  was  probably  placed 
in  the  most  ancient  times,  and  which  was  at  first  his 
only  temple  (pouov  5’  eV  TrvQ^epi  (pryyov,  Hes.  ap. 
Soph.  Track.  1167;  AwSwvrji/  (prjySp  re,  TleXacrycop 
eSpapop,  TjKep,  Hes.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  327 ; comp. 
Muller,  Archdol.  § 52,  2).  The  god  revealed  his 
will  from  the  branches  of  the  tree,  probably  by  the 
rustling  of  the  wind,  which  sounds  the  priests  had 
to  interpret.  Hence  we  frequently  read  of  the  speak- 
ing oak  or  oaks  of  Dodona.  (Horn.  Od.  xiv.  327, 
xix.  296;  a.1  Trpoarjyopoi  Spves,  Aesch.  Prom.  832; 
TroKvyKwaaov  8pv6s,  Soph.  Track.  1168.)  In  the 
time  of  Herodotus  and  Sophocles  the  oracles  were 
interpreted  by  three  (Sophocles  says  two)  aged 
women,  called  IleAeiaSes  or  IleXaiot,  because  pigeons 
were  said  to  have  brought  the  command  to  found 
the  oracle : — 

ws  r^p  TraXaiau  (prjyhv  aibrjaai  ttot€ 

Awbupi  durarwp  eK  TreXeidSup  e<p7i. 

(Soph.  Track.  171.)  Herodotus  (ii.  55)  mentions 
the  name  of  three  priestesses.  (Comp.  Strab.  vii. 
Fragm.  2 ; Pans.  x.  12.  § 10.)  These  female 
priestesses  were  probably  introduced  instead  of  the 
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Selli  at  the  time  when  the  worship  of  DIone  was 
connected  with  that  of  Zeus  at  Dodona;  and  the 
Boeotians  were  the  only  people  who  continued  to  re- 
ceive the  oracles  from  male  priests.  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
402.) 

As  Delphi  grew  in  importance,  Dodona  was  chiefly 
consulted  by  the  neighbouring  tribes,  the  Aetolians, 
Acarnanians,  and  Epeirots  (Paus.  viii.  21.  § 2);  but, 
as  we  have  already  remarked,  it  continued  to  enjoy 
great  celebrity  even  down  to  the  later  times.  Croesus 
sent  to  inquire  of  the  oracle  (Herod,  i.  46);  Pindar 
composed  a Paean  in  honour  of  the  Dodonaean  god, 
since  there  was  a close  connection  between  Thebes 
and  Dodona  (Pind.  Fragm.  p.  571,  ed.  Bbckh; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  402);  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles  speak 
of  the  oracle  in  terms  of  the  highest  reverence 
(Aesch.  Prom.  829,  seq.;  Soph.  Track.  1164,  seq.); 
and  Cicero  relates  that  the  Spartans,  in  important 
matters,  were  accustomed  to  ask  the  advice  of  the 
oracles  either  of  Delphi,  or  Dodona,  or  Zeus  Ammon 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  43).  The  Athenians  also  seem  not 
unfrequently  to  have  consulted  the  oracle,  which 
they  did  probably  through  their  suspicion  of  the 
Pythia  at  Delphi  in  the  Peloponnesian  War.  Thus, 
they  are  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Dodo- 
naean god  to  found  a colony  in  Sicily  (Paus.  viii.  1 1. 
§12);  Demosthenes  quotes  several  oracles  from  Do- 
dona (Je  Fals.  Leg.  p.  436,  in  Mid.  p.  531,  ed, 
Reiske) ; and  Xenophon  recommends  the  Athenians  to 
send  to  Dodona  for  advice  (rfe  Vect.  6.  § 2).  Under 
the  Molossian  kings,  who  gradually  extended  their 
dominion  over  the  whole  of  Epeirus,  Dodona  probably 
rose  again  in  importance.  The  coins  of  the  Molos- 
sian kings  frequently  bear  the  heads  of  Zeus  and 
Dione,  or  of  Zeus  alone,  within  a garland  of  oak. 

In  B.  c.  219,  Dodona  received  a blow  from  which 
it  never  recovered.  In  that  year  the  Aetolians  under 
Dorimachus,  who  were  at  war  with  Philip,  king  of 
^lacedonia,  ravaged  Aetolia,  and  razed  to  the  ground 
the  temple  of  the  god.  (Polyb.  iv.  67.)  Strabo,  in 
describing  the  ruined  condition  of  the  towns  of  Epeirus 
in  his  time,  says  that  the  oracle  also  had  almost 
failed  (vii.  p.  327);  but  it  subsequently  recovered, 
and  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  and  sacred  oak- 
tree  as  objects  worthy  of  the  traveller’s  notice.  (Paus. 
i.  17.  § 6.)  He  elsewhere  speaks  of  the  oak  of  Do- 
dona as  the  oldest  tree  in  all  Hellas,  next  to  the 
Kvyos  of  Hera  in  Samos.  (Paus.  viii.  23.  § 5.) 
The  town  continued  to  exist  long  afterwards.  The 
names  of  several  bishops  of  Dodona  occur  in  the  Acts 
of  the  Councils : according  to  Leake,  the  latest  was 
in  the  year  516.  Dodona  is  mentioned  by  Hierocles 
in  the  sixth  century  (p.  651,  ed.  Wessel.). 

Of  the  temple  of  Dodona  we  have  no  description 
notwithstanding  the  celebrity  of  the  oracle.  Indeed 
the  building  itself  is  first  mentioned  by  Polybius,  in 
his  account  of  its  destruction  by  the  Aetolians  in 
B.  c.  219.  He  says  that  when  Dorimachus  “ arrived 
at  the  lepov  near  Dodona,  he  burnt  the  Stoae  or 
Colonnades,  destroyed  many  of  the  dedicatory  offer- 
ings, and  razed  the  sacred  house  to  its  foundations.” 
(Tlapayep6pLevQS  Se  Trphs  rd  wepl  Aw8wpt)p  lepop, 
rds  re  arods  ipeirprjcre,  Kal  iroWd  tup  avaQgp.druP 
8ie(pQeipe,  KarerKaxpe  Se  Kal  r^p  lepdp  oiKiap,  Pol. 
iv.  67.)  From  the  words  Trepl  AwSupgp  we  may 
conclude  that  the  lepbp  was  not  within  the  walls  of 
Dodona.  It  appears  to  have  occupied  a considerable 
space,  and  to  have  contained  several  other  buildings 
besides  the  sacred  house  or  temple  proper  of  the 
god.  It  was  stated  by  a writer  of  the  name  of  Demon 
that  the  temple  was  surrounded  with  tripods  bearing 
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Caldrons,  and  that  these  were  placed  so  closely  to- 
gether, that  when  one  was  struck  the  noise  vibrated 
through  all.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AcoZdvr] ; Schol.  ad 
Horn.  II.  xvi.  233.)  It  appears  that  the  greater 
part  of  these  had  been  contributed  by  the  Boeotians, 
who  were  accustomed  to  send  presents  of  tripods 
every  year.  (Strab.  x.  p.  402.)  Among  the  remark- 
able objects  at  Dodona  were  two  pillars,  on  one  of 
which  was  a brazen  caldron,  and  on  the  other  a 
statue  of  a boy  holding  in  his  hand  a brazen  whip, 
dedicated  by  the  Corcyraeans : when  the  wind  blew, 
the  whip  stmck  the  caldron,  and  produced  a loud 
noise.  As  Dodona  was  in  an  exposed  situation,  this 
constantly  happened,  and  hence  arose  the  proverb 
of  the  Dodonaean  caldron  and  the  Corey raean  whip. 
(Polemon,  op.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  AwZdur} ; Suid.  s.  v. 
Aoo5ot>vaiov  Strab.  vii.  p.  329.)  This  ap- 

pears to  have  been  one  of  the  means  of  consulting 
the  god ; and  hence  Gregory  Nazianzen,  in  describing 
the  silence  of  the  oracle  in  his  time,  says,  ovkcti 
X4§7]s  (lavreverai  (^Or.  iv.  p.  127,  c.).  Eespecting 
the  way  hi  which  the  oracles  were  given,  there  are 
different  accounts;  and  they  probably  differed  at 
different  times.  The  most  ancient  mode  was  by 
means  of  sounds  from  the  trees,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken.  Servius  relates  that  at  the  foot  of 
the  sacred  oak  there  gushed  forth  a fountain,  the 
noise  of  whose  waters  was  prophetic  and  was  inter- 
preted by  the  priestesses  (ad  Virg.  Aen.  iii.  466). 
On  some  occasions  the  will  of  the  god  appears  to 
have  been  ascertained  by  means  of  lots.  (Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  34.) 

The  site  of  Dodona  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty. 
No  remains  of  the  temple  have  been  discovered ; and 
no  inscriptions  have  been  found  to  determine  its  lo- 
cality. It  is  the  only  place  of  great  celebrity  in 
Greece,  of  which  the  situation  is  not  exactly  known. 
Leake,  who  has  examined  the  subject  with  his  usual 
acuteness  and  learning,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  with 
great  probability,  that  the  fertile  valley  of  lodnnina 
is  the  territory  of  Dodona,  and  that  the  ruins  upon 
the  hill  of  KastHtza  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  lodnnina  are  those  of  the  ancient  city.  Leake 
remarks  that  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  by  any  per- 
son who  has  seen  the  country  around  lodnnina,  and 
has  examined  the  extensive  remains  at  Kastritza, 
that  the  city  which  stood  in  that  centrical  and  com- 
manding position  was  the  capital  of  the  district 
dnring  a long  succession  of  ages.  “ The  town  not 
only  covered  all  the  summit,  but  had  a secondary 
inclosure  or  fortified  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  hill,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  circumference  be- 
tween two  and  three  miles.  Of  the  suburb  the  re- 
mains consist  chiefly  of  detached  fragments,  and  of 
remains  of  buildings  strewn  upon  the  land,  which  is 
here  cultivated.  But  the  entire  circuit  of  the  town 
walls  is  traceable  on  the  heights,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  acropolis  on  the  summit.  These,  in  some  places, 
are  extant  to  the  height  of  8 or  10  feet.  The  ma- 
sonry is  of  the  second  order,  or  composed  of  trape- 
zoidal or  polyhedral  masses,  which  are  exactly  fitted 
to  one  another  without  cement,  and  form  a casing 
for  an  interior  mass  of  rough  stones  and  mortar. . . . 
A monastery,  which  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Hellenic  inclosure,  bears  the  same  name  as  the  hill, 
but  although  built  in  great  part  of  ancient  materials, 
it  does  not  preserve  a single  inscribed  or  sculptured 
marble,  nor  could  I find  any  such  rehes  on  any  part 
of  the  ancient  site.”  (Leake.) 

Our  space  allows  us  to  mention  only  briefly  the 
chief  ax’guinents  of  Leake  in  favour  of  placing  Do- 
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dona  at  Kastritza.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  ancient 
writers  that  Dodona  first  belonged  to  Thesprotia,  and 
afterwards  to  Molossis.  Stephanus  B.  calls  it  a 
town  of  Molossis,  and  Strabo  (vii.  p.  328)  places  it 
in  the  same  district,  but  observes  that  it  was  called 
a Thesprotian  town  by  the  tragic  poets  and  by 
Pindar.  But  even  Aeschylus,  through  calling  the 
oracle  that  of  the  Thesprotian  Zeus,  places  Dodona 
on  the  Molossian  plain  (Prom.  829): — 

^Trel  yap  ^XOes  rrpbs  MoXocrah  SdireSa, 

T^v  alirvifCDTSv  t’  a/i(|)l  AwZcSurjv,  ’iva 

fjLavTeia  ^wk6s  t’  iarl  ©ecTTpcoToO  Aids. 

Hence  it  would  appear  that  the  territory  of  Dodona 
bordered  on  the  inland  frontiers  of  Thesprotia  and 
Molossis,  and  must  in  that  case  correspond  to  the 
district  of  lodnnina,  Pindar  describes  Epeirus  as 
beginning  at  Dodona,  and  extending  from  thence  to 
the  Ionian  sea  (Nem.  iv.  81);  from  which  it  follows 
that  Dodona  was  on  the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus. 
That  it  was  near  the  lofty  mountains  of  Pindus,  on 
the  eastern  frontier,  may  be  inferred  from  the  manner 
in  which  Aeschylus  speaks  of  the  Dodonaean  moun- 
tains (Supp.  258),  and  from  the  epithet  of  alirvruTos 
attached  to  the  place  by  the  same  poet  (Prom.  830), 
and  from  that  of  Zverx^^H-^pos  given  to  it  by  Homer. 
(II.  xvi.  234.)  The  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Dodona  by  the  Aetolians  also  shows  that  it  was  on 
the  eastern  frontier  of  Epeirus.  Polybius  says  (/.  c.) 
that  the  Aetolians  marched  “ into  the  upper  parts 
of  Epeirus)  ” (els  rovs  &vco  tSttovs  tt]S  ’Hireipov'), 
which  words  appear  to  be  equivalent  to  Upper  Epeirus, 
or  the  parts  most  distant  from  the  sea  towards  the 
central  range  of  mountains. 

Hesiod,  in  a passage  already  referred  to  (ap.  Schol. 
ad  Soph.  Track.  1167  ; comp.  Strab.  vii.  p.  328), 
describes  Dodona  as  situated  upon  an  extremity  in 
the  district  called  Hellopia,  “ a country  of  cornfields 
and  meadows,  abounding  in  sheep  and  oxen,  and 
inhabited  by  numerous  shepherds  and  keepers  of 
cattle;” — a description  accurately  applicable  to  the 
valley  of  lodnnina,  which  contains  meadows  and 
numej'ous  flocks  and  herds.  Several  ancient  writers 
state  that  the  temple  of  Dodona  stood  at  the  foot  of 
a high  mountain  called  Tomarus  or  Tmarus  (tJ- 
fiapos,  Tpapos'),  from  which  the  priests  of  the  god 
are  said  to  have  been  called  Tomuri  (To/xovpoi,  Strab, 
vii.  p.  328  ; Callim.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  52  ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  To/iopos  ; Hesych.  s.  v.  Tpdpios  ; Eustath.  ad 
Od.  xiv.  327,  p.  1760,  K.,  ad  Od.  xvi.  403,  p.  1806, 
K.).  Theopompus  relates  that  there  were  a hundred 
fountains  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Tomarus.  (Plin.  iv.  1.) 
Leake  identifies  Tomarus  with  the  commanding 
ridge  of  Mitzihtli,  at  the  foot  of  which  are  numerous 
sources  from  which  the  lake  of  lodnnina  derives  its 
chief  supply.  He  further  observes  that  the  name 
Tomarus,  though  no  longer  attached  to  this  moun- 
tain, is  not  quite  obsolete,  being  still  preserved  in 
that  of  the  Tomarokhoria,  or  villages  situated  on  a 
part  of  the  south  em  extremity  of  DhryshOy  which  is 
a continuation  of  Mitzikeli. 

The  chief  objection  to  placing  Dodona  near  lodn- 
nina is  the  silence  of  the  ancient  writers  as  to  a 
lake  at  Dodona.  But  this  negative  evidence  is  not 
sufficient  to  outweigh  the  reasons  in  favour  of  this 
site,  more  especially  when  we  consider  that  the  only 
detailed  description  which  we  possess  of  the  locality 
is  in  a fragment  of  Hesiod,  who  may  have  mentioned 
the  lake  in  the  lines  immediately  following,  which 
are  now  lost.  Moreover,  Apollodorus  stated  that 
there  were  marshes  round  the  temple  (ap.  Strab.  vii. 
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p.  328).  The  lake  of  lodnnina  was  known  in  an- 
tiquity by  the  name  of  Pambotis  (Ila.agwTJS  Xi/j-vr]), 
W'hicli  was  placed  in  Molossis.  (Eustath.  in  Horn. 
Od.  in.  189.) 

We  have  already  seen  that  the  temple  of  Dodona 
was  probably  outside  the  city.  Leake  supposes 
that  the  former  stood  on  the  peninsula  now  occupied 
by  the  citadel  of  lodnnina,  but  there  are  no  remains 
of  the  temple  on  this  spot.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  168,  foil.;  respecting  the  oracle, 
see  Cordes,  De  Oraculo  Dodonaeo,  Groningen,  1826; 
Lassaulx,  Das  Pelasgische  Orahel  de^  Zeus  zu  Do- 
dona,  WUrzburg,  1840;  Arneth,  Ueher  das  Tau- 
henorakel  von  Dodona,  Wien,  1840 ; Preller,  in 
Pauly’s  Real-Enclopddie,  art.  Dodona;  Hermann, 
Lehrbuch  der  gotiesdienstlichen  Alterth.  der  Grie- 
chen,  § 39.) 

DOEANTEIUS  CAMPUS.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v. 
AoiavTos  TreSioi/)  places  it  in  Phrygia : the  name 
came  from  Doeas.  The  situation  of  the  plain  is' 
unknown. 

Apollonius  Ehodius  (ii.  370,  &c.  989,  &c.)  places 
a AoidvTiov  Tcediov  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thermodtn  | 
in  Pontus,  where  the  Amazons  dwelled.  [G.  L.] 

DO'LICHE  (AoAt'xr?),  a town  in  Perrhaebia  in 
Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus. 
Doliche,  with  the  two  neighbouring  towns  of  Azorus 
and  Pythium,  formed  a tripolis.  Leake  identifies  it 
with  the  small  village  of  DuMista,  “ where  in  a ruined 
church  are  two  fragments  of  Doric  columns  2 feet 
8 inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  burying-ground  a 
sepulchral  stone,  together  with  some  squared  blocks.” 
(Polyb.  xxviii.  11;  Liv.  xlii.  53,  xliv.  2;  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 42;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  344.) 

DOLICHE,  DOLICHISTE  (AoAt'xUjAoAtxto’TT?: 
Eth.  AoAixevs,  AoAixio-TTjs).  Stephanus  B.  («.  r.) 
describes  Doliche  as  an  island  close  to  the  Lycian 
coast,  on  the  authority  of  Callimachus ; and  he  adds 
that  Alexander,  in  his  Periplus  of  Lycia,  calls  it 
Dolichiste.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  and 
Ptolemy  (v.  3).  Pliny  places  it  opposite  to  Chi- 
maera;  and  both  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  name  it  Doli- 
chiste. Doliche  or  Dolichiste,  a long  island,  as  the 
name  implies,  is  now  called  KaJcava.  It  lies  near 
the  southern  coast  of  Lycia,  west  of  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  and  in  front  of  the  spacious  bay  also  named 
KaJcava.  The  island  is  a “narrow  ridge  of  rock, 
incapable  of  yielding  a constant  supply  of  water; 
each  house  had  therefore  a tank  hollowed  in  the  rock, 
and  lined  wuth  stucco.”  (Beaufort,  Karamania, 
p.  21.)  Leake  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  127)  speaks  of  the 
“ ruins  of  a large  city,  with  a noble  theatre,  at  Kd- 
Jcava,  in  a fine  harbour  formed  by  a range  of  rocky 
islands.”  But  this  theatre  appears,  from  what  Leake 
says,  to  be  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland ; and  Beau- 
fort observes  that  “ the  whole  of  these  islands  and 
bays  may  be  included  under  the  general  Greek  name 
KaJcava''  The  island  of  Doliche  is  now  unin- 
habited. [G.  L.] 

DOLl'ONIS  (^AoXiouis  : Eth.  AoXioues).  Stepha- 
nus B.  (s.  V.  AoXioves)  describes  the  Doliones  as  the 
“ inhabitants  of  Cyzicus,”  and  he  adds  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Dolieis : they  were  also  called  Dolionii. 

The  Doliones  (Strab.  p.  575)  are  a people  about 
Cyzicus  who  extended  from  the  river  Aesepus  to  the 
Khyndacus  and  the  lake  Dascylitis.  [Dascylium.] 
The  names  Dolionis  and  Doliones  are  connected  with 
the  earliest  traditions  about  Cyzicus ; and  in  Strabo’s 
time  the  Cyziceni  had  the  Dolionis.  Strabo  (p. 
564)  found  it  hard  to  fix  the  limits  of  the  Bithynians, 
the  Mysians,  the  Phrygians,  as  well  as  of  the  Do-  ! 
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Hones,  those  about  Cyzicus ; and  we  cannot  do  more 
than  he  did.  Apollonius  Ehodius  {Ai'g.  i,  947) 
doubtless  followed  an  old  tradition  when  he  described 
the  Doliones  as  occupying  the  isthmus,  by  which  he 
means  the  isthmus  of  Cyzicus,  and  the  plain,  which 
is  probably  the  plain  on  the  mainland;  and  here,  he 
says,  reigned  Cyzicus,  a son  of  Aeneas.  [G.  L.] 
DOLOME'NE  (AoAo^tjvtj,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  736), 
one  of  the  districts  in  the  plain  country  of  Assyria, 
adjoining  the  capital  Ninus  (Nineveh).  [V.] 
DOLONCAE,  DOLONCI  (AdXojKoi),  aThracian 
tribe,  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  race  of 
the  Bithynians.  (Plin.  iv.  18;  Solin.  10;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V. ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  323.)  [L.  S.] 

DO'LOPES,  DOLO'PIA.  [Thessalia.] 
DOMANITIS,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  written,  Do- 
MANETIS.  [PaFHLAGONIA.]  [G.  L.] 

DOMEEUS.  [Doberus.] 

DOMETI'OPOLIS  (Ao/xertoiJiroAjs  : Eth.  Ao 
jueTioTToAiTTjy),  is  described  by  Stephanus  (s. «?.)  ae 
a city  of  Isauria.  Ptolemy  (v.  8)  makes  Dometio- 
polis  a city  of  Cilicia  Trachea.  The  site  is  un- 
I knovm.  [G.  L.] 

DO'NACON  (AopaKur'),  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  where  the  river  Narcissus 
rises.  It  is  mentioned  by  Pausanias  after  noticing 
tlie  river  Olmius,  and  before  describing  Creusis  and 
Thisbe.  Leake  places  Donacon  near  a hamlet  called 
Tatezd,  at  a spot  “where  there  is  a copious  fountain 
surrounded  by  a modern  enclosure,  of  which  the 
materials  are  ancient  squared  blocks : in  the  corn- 
fields above  are  many  remains  of  former  habitations.” 
(Paus.  ix.  31.  § 7 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

р.  501.) 

DONU'SA  or  DONY'SA  (^Aduvoa ; whence  come 
the  corrupt  forms  Aovovaia,  Steph.  B.  s.v. ; Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  Per.  530;  Dionysia,  Mel.  ii.  7),  a small 
island  near  Naxos,  said  by  Stephanus  to  have  been 
the  island  to  which  Dionysus  carried  Ariadne  from 
Naxos,  when  pursued  by  her  father  Minos.  This 
tale,  however,  appears  to  have  arisen  from  con- 
founding Donusa,  the  name  of  the  island,  with  Dio- 
nysus, the  name  of  the  god.  Stephanus  also  states, 
though  we  know  not  on  what  authority,  that  the 
island  belonged  to  Ehodes.  Virgil  (^Aen.  iii.  125) 
gives  to  Donusa  the  epithet  of  “ viridis,”  which 
Servius  explains  by  the  colour  of  its  marble ; but  this 
statement  is  probably  only  invented  to  explain  the 
epithet.  Donusa  was  used  as  a place  of  banishment 
under  the  Eoman  empire.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  30.) 

DOEA  (ra  Au>pa),  a maritime  town  of  Palestine, 
locally  situated  in  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on 
this  side  Jordan,  but  left  in  possession  of  the  old 
Canaanitish  inhabitants.  {Judges,  i.  27.)  Scylax 
(p.  42),  who  calls  it  Dorus,  says  that  it  was  a city 
of  the  Sidonians.  It  is  frequently  mentioned  by 
Josephus,  whose  notices  enable  us  to  identify  it  with 
the  modem  village  of  Tantura.  It  was  a city  of 
Phoenicia,  near  Mount  Carmel.  (Joseph.  Vit.  § 8 ; 

с.  Apion.  ii.  9.)  It  was  a strong  fortress  when 
Tryphon  held  it  against  Antiochus  Pius  {Ant.  xiii. 
7.  § 2).  Caesarea  is  placed  by  him  between  Dora 
and  Joppa,  both  which  maritime  towns  are  described 
as  having  bad  harbours,  owing  to  their  exposure  to 
the  south-west  wind,  which  rolled  in  heavy  breakers 
upon  the  sandy  coast,  and  forced  the  merchants  to 
anchor  in  the  open  sea  (xv.  9.  6).  St  Jerome  de- 
scribes it  as  anciently  a.  most  powerful  city,  but  a 
ruin  in  his  time  {Epitaph.  Paulae),  situated  9 
miles  from  Caesarea,  on  the  road  to  Ptoiemais. 
{Onomast.  s.  v.-,  Eelacd,  Palaest.  pp.  738 — 741.) 
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" There  are  extensive  ruins  here,  but  they  possess 
nothing  of  interest.”  (Irby  and  Mangles,  Travels, 
p.  190.)  [G.  W.] 

DORA  FLUMEN.  [Dargomenes.] 
DORA'CIUM  (A«/)a/«'ov),  a town  of  Illyricum, 
which  Hierocles  calls  the  metropolis  of  the  “ Pro- 
vincia  Praevalitana,” — a title  which  rightly  belongs 
to  Scodra.  Wesseling  has  supposed  that  it  might  re- 
present Doclea  or  Dioclea.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DORES.  [Doris.] 

DORGAMENES  FLUMEN.  [Dara.] 
DO'RIAS.  [Doanas.] 

DORIEIUM  (Aopi'eiou:  Eih.  Aopievs').  Steph.  B. 
(s.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a city  of  Phrygia.  He  has  also 
Darieium  (5.  v.  Aapleioy),  a city  of  Phrygia : and  it 
is  supposed  that  this  may  be  the  same  place.  Pliny 
(v.  27)  has  also  a Doron,  or  Dorio,  as  it  is  said  to  be 
written  in  the  MSS.,  in  Cilicia  Tracheia.  [G.  L.] 
DORIS  (v  Aapis : Eth.  Awpievs,  pi.  Awpiijs, 
Accpie7s  ; Dores,  Dorienses),  a small  mountainous 
district  in  Greece,  bounded  by  Aetolia,  southern 
Thessaly,  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  and  Phocis.  It  lies 
between  Mounts  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  consists  of 
the  val]ey  of  the  river  Pindus  (IliVSos),  a tributary 
of  the  Cephissus,  into  which  it  flows  not  far  from 
the  sources  of  the  latter.  The  Pindus  is  now  called 
the  Apostolid.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  92.)  This  valley  is  open 
towards  Phocis;  but  it  lies  higher  than  the  valley, of 
the  Cephissus,  rising  above  the  towns  of  Drymaea, 
Tithronium,  and  Amphicaea,  which  are  the  last 
towns  in  Phocis.  Doris  is  described  by  Herodotus 
(viii.  31)  as  lying  between  Mails  and  Phocis,  and 
being  only  30  stadia  in  breadth,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  the  extent  of  the  valley  of  the  Apostolid  in  its 
widest  part.  In  this  valley  there  were  four  towns 
forming  the  Doric  tetrapolis,  namely^  Erineus, 
Boium,  Cytinium,  and  Pindus.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
427.)  Erineus,  as  the  most  important,  appears  to 
have  been  also  called  Dorium.  (Aesch.  de  Fals. 
Leg.  p.  286.)  The  Dorians,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine themselves  within  these  narrow  limits,  but  occu- 
pied other  places  along  Mount  Oeta.  Thus  Strabo 
describes  the  Dorians  of  the  tetrapolis  as  the  larger 
part  of  the  nation  (ix.  p.  417);  and  the  Scholiast  on 
Pindar  (^Pyth.  i.  121)  speaks  of  six  Doric  towns, 
Erineus,  Cytinium,  Boium,  Lilaeum,  Carphaea,  and 
Dryope.  Lilaeum  is  Lilaea,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a Doric  town  in  the  time  of  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, since  it  is  not  mentioned  among  the  Phocian 
towns  destroyed  by  Xerxes;  Carphaea  is  probably 
Scarphea  near  Thermopylae;  and  by  Dryope  is  pro- 
bably meant  the  country  once  inhabited  by  the 
Dryopes.  The  Dorians  would  appear  at  one  time  to 
have  extended  across  Mt.  Oeta  to  the  sea-coast,  both 
from  the  preceding  account  and  from  the  statement 
of  Scylax,  who  speaks  (p.  24)  of  AifxoSccpteis. 
Among  the  Doric  towns  Hecataeus  mentioned  Am- 
phanae,  called  Amphanaea  by  Theopompus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  ’AfKpavai.')  Livy  (xxvii.  7)  places  in  Doris 
Tritonon  and  Drymiae,  which  are  evidently  the  Pho- 
cian towns  elsewhere  called  Tithronium  and  Drymaea. 

There  was  an  important  mountain  pass  leading 
across  Parnassus  from  Doris  to  Amphissa  in  the 
country  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians : at  the  head  of  this 
pass  stood  the  Dorian  town  of  Cytinium.  [Cy- 
tinium.] 

Doris  is  said  to  have  been  originally  called  Dry- 
opis  from  its  earlier  inhabitants  the  Dryopes,  who 
were  expelled  from  the  country  by  Heracles  and  the 
Malians.  (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.  31,  43.)  [Dry.opes.] 
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It  derived  its  name  from  the  Dorians,  who  migrated 
from  this  district  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Hence  the  country  is  called  the  Metropolis  of  the 
Peloponnesian  Dorians  (Herod,  viii.  31)  ; and  the 
Lacedaemonians,  as  the  chief  state  of  Doric  origin, 
on  more  than  one  occasion  sent  assistance  to  the 
metropolis  when  attacked  by  the  Phocians  and  their 
other  neighbours.  (Thuc.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  The 
Dorians  were  supposed  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Dorns,  the  son  of  Hellen.  According  to  one 
tradition,  Dorus  settled  at  once  in  the  country  subse- 
quently known  as  Doris  (Strab.  viii.  p.  383 ; Conon, 
c.  27);  but  other  traditions  represent  them  as  more 
widely  spread  in  earlier  times.  Herodotus  relates 
(i.  56)  “ that  in  the  time  of  king  Deucalion  they  in- 
habited the  district  Phthiotis;  that  in  the  time  of 
Dorus,  the  son  of  Hellen,  they  inhabited  the  country 
called  Histiaeotis  at  the  foot  of  Ossa  and  Olympus; 
that,  expelled  from  Histiaeotis  by  the  Cadmeian.s, 
they  dwelt  on  Mount  Pindus,  and  were  called  the 
Macednian  nation;  and  that  from  thence  they  mi- 
grated to  Dryopis;  and  having  passed  from  Dryopis 
into  the  Peloponnesus,  were  called  the  Doric  race.” 
For  this  statement  Herodotus  could  have  had  no 
other  authority  than  tradition,  and  there  is  therefore 
no  reason  for  accepting  it  as  an  historical  relation  of 
facts,  as  many  modem  scholars  have  done.  In  Apollo- 
dorus  (i.  7.  § 3)  Dorus  is  represented  as  occupying 
the  country  over  against  Peloponnesus  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  calling  the  in- 
habitants after  himself  Dorians.  By  this  description 
is  evidently  meant  the  whole  country  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  comprising  Aetolia, 
Phocis,  and  the  land  of  the  Ozolian  Locrians.  This 
statement,  as  Mr.  Grote  justly  remarks,  is  at  least 
more  suitable  to  the  facts  attested  by  historical  evi- 
dence than  the  legends  given  in  Herodotus.  It  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  inhabitants  of  such  an 
insignificant  district  as  Doris  Proper  conquered  the 
greater  part  of  Peloponnesus ; and  the  common  tale 
that  the  Dorians  crossed  over  from  Naupactus  to  the 
conquest  is  in  accordance  with  the  legend  of  their 
being  the  inhabitants  of  the  northern  shore  of  the 
gulf. 

An  account  of  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus  by 
the  Dorians,  which  is  said  to  have  taken  place  under 
the  guidance  of  the  Heracleidae,  is  related  elsewhere. 
(i)^c^.  of  Biogr.  art.  Heracleidae.')  In  the  his- 
torical period  the  whole  of  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts  of  Peloponnesus  were  in  the  possession  of 
Dorians.  Beginning  with  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
there  was  first  Megara,  whose  territory  extended 
north  of  the  isthmus  from  sea  to  sea;  next  came 
Corinth,  and  to  its  west  Sicyon;  south  of  these  two 
cities  were  Phlius  and  Cleonae;  the  Argolic  penin- 
sula was  divided  between  Argos,  Epidaurus,  Troezen, 
and  Hermione, — the  last  of  which,  however,  was  in- 
habited by  Dryopes,  and  not  by  Dorians.  In  the 
Saronic  gulf  Aegina  was  peopled  by  Dorians.  South 
of  the  Argive  territory  was  Laconia,  and  to  its  west 
Messenia,  both  ruled  by  Dorians : the  riverNeda,  which 
separated  Messenia  from  Triphylia,  included  under 
Elis  in  its  widest  sense,  was  the  boundary  of  the 
Dorian  states  on  the  western  side  of  the  peninsula. 
The  districts  just  mentioned  are  represented  in  the 
Homeric  poems  as  the  seats  of  the  great  Achaean 
monarchies,  and  there  is  no  allusion  in  these  poems 
to  any  Doric  population  in  Peloponnesus.  In  fact 
the  name  of  the  Dorians  occurs  only  once  in  Homer, 
and  then  as  one  of  the  many  tribes  of  Crete.  (^Od. 
xix.  177.)  The  silence  of  Homer  is  to  us  a con- 
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vincing  proof  that  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus must  have  taken  place  subsequent  to  the  time 
of  the  poet,  and  consequently  must  be  assigned  to  a 
much  later  date  than  the  one  usually  attributed  to  it. 

From  the  Peloponnesus  the  Dorians  spread  over 
various  parts  of  the  Aegaean  and  its  connected  seas. 
Doric  colonies  were  founded  in  mythical  times  in  the 
islands  of  Crete,  Melos,  Thera,  Rhodes,  and  Cos. 
About  the  same  time  they  founded  upon  the  coast  of 
Caria  the  towns  of  Cnidus  and  Halicarnassus : these 
two  towns,  together  with  Cos  and  the  three  Rhodian 
towns  of  Lindus,  lalysus,  and  Camirus,  formed  a 
confederation  usually  called  the  Doric  Hexapolis. 
The  members  of  this  hexapolis  were  accustomed  to 
celebrate  a festival,  with  games,  on  the  Triopian 
promontory  near  Cnidus,  in  honour  of  the  Triopian 
Apollo;  the  prizes  in  those  games  were  brazen 
tripods,  which  the  victors  had  to  dedicate  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo;  and  Halicarnassus  was  struck  out 
of  the  league,  because  one  of  her  citizens  carried  the 
tripod  to  his  own  house  instead  of  leaving  it  in  the 
temple.  The  hexapolis  thus  became  a pentapolis. 
(Herod,  i.  144.) 

The  Doric  colonies  founded  in  historical  times  ai'e 
enumerated  under  the  names  of  the  countries  which 
founded  them.  Corinth,  the  chief  commercial  city 
of  the  Dorians,  colonised  Corcyra,  and  planted  several 
colonies  on  the  western  coast  of  Greece,  of  which 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  Leucas,  and  Apollonia  were 
the  most  important.  Epidamnus,  further  north,  was 
also  a Doric  colony,  being  founded  by  the  Corcy- 
raeans.  In  Sicily  we  find  several  powerful  Doric 
cities:  — Syracuse,  founded  by  Corinth;  the  Hy- 
blaean  IMegara,  by  Megara ; Gela,  by  Rhodians  and 
Cretans ; Zancle,  subsequently  peopled  by  Messenians, 
and  hence  called  Messene;  Agrigentum,  founded  by 
Gela ; and  Selinus,  by  the  Hyblaean  Megara.  In 
southern  Italy  there  was  the  great  Doric  city  of  Ta- 
rentum,  founded  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  In  the 
eastern  seas  there  were  also  several  Doric  cities : — 
Potidaea,  in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  founded  by 
Corinth;  and  Selymbria,  Chalcedon,  and  Byzantium, 
all  three  founded  by  Megara. 

The  history  of  Doris  Proper  is  of  no  importance. 
In  the  invasion  of  Xerxes  it  submitted  to  the  Per- 
sians, and  consequently  its  towns  w^ere  spared.  (He- 
rod. viii.  31.)  Subsequently,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  they  were  assisted  by  the  Lacedaemonians, 
when  attacked  by  the  more  powerful  Phocians  and 
neighbouring  tribes.  (Time.  i.  107,  iii.  92.)  Their 
towns  suffered  much  in  the  Phocian,  Aetolian,  and 
Macedonian  wars,  so  that  it  was  a wonder  to  Strabo 
that  any  trace  of  them  was  left  in  the  Roman  times. 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  427.)  The  towns  continued  to  be 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  13  ; comp.  Muller, 
Dorians^  book  i.  c.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  90,  seq.). 

DORIS.  Pliny  (v.  28)  says,  “ Caria  mediae  Doridi 
circumfunditur  ad  mare  utroque  latere  ambiens,” 
by  which  he  means  that  Doris  is  surrounded  by 
Caria  on  aU  sides,  except  where  it  is  bordered  by  the 
sea.  He  makes  Doris  begin  at  Cnidus.  In  the  bay 
of  Doris  he  places  Leucopolis,  Hamaxitus,  &c.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  elsewhere  to  ascertain  which 
of  two  bays  Pliny  calls  Doridis  Sinus.  [Cera- 
MEicus.]  This  Doris  of  Pliny  is  the  country  oc- 
cupied by  the  Dorians,  which  Thucydides  (ii.  9) 
indicates,  not  by  the  name  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
people : “ Dorians,  neighbours  of  the  Carians.”  Pto- 
lemy (v.2)  makes  Doris  a division  of  his  Asia,  and 
places  in  it  Halicarnassus,  Ceramus,  and  Cnidus.  ( 
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The  term  Doris,  applied  to  a part  of  Asia,  does  not 
appear  to  occur  in  other  writers.  [G.  L.] 

DORISCUS  (AopiV/cos),  a coast  town  of  Thrace, 
in  a plain  west  of  the  river  Hebrus,  which  is  hence 
called  the  plain  of  Doriscus  (^AoptaKos  Tred'ior). 
During  the  expedition  of  Darius  the  place  was  taken 
and  fortified  by  the  Persians ; and  in  this  plain  Xerxes 
reviewed  his  forces  before  commencing  his  march 
against  Greece.  In  the  time  of  Livy  it  appears  to 
have  been  only  a fort — castellum  (Herod,  v.  98;  vii. 
25,  59, 105;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; Liv.  xxxi.  16;  Plin.  iv. 
18;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2).  The  neighbourhood  of  Do- 
riscus is  now  called  the  plain  of  Romigik.  [L.  S.] 

DO'RIUM  (Acopioj/),  a town  of  Messenia,  cele- 
brated in  Homer  as  the  place  where  the  bard  Tha- 
myris  was  smitten  with  blindness,  because  he  boasted 
that  he  could  surpass  the  Muses  in  singing.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  599.)  Strabo  says  that  some  persons  said 
Dorium  was  a mountain,  and  others  a plain;  but 
there  was  no  trace  of  the  place  in  his  time,  although 
some  identified  it  with  a place  called  Oluris  ("OAou- 
pis)  or  Olura  (^OXovpa'),  in  the  district  of  Messenia 
named  Aulon.  (Strab.  viii.  p.350.)  Pausanias,  how- 
ever, places  the  ruins  of  Dorium  on  the  road  from 
Andania  to  Cyparissia.  After  leaving  Andania,  he 
first  came  to  Polichne;  and  after  crossing  the  rivers 
Electra  and  Coeus,  he  reached  the  fountain  of 
Achaia  and  the  ruins  of  Dorium.  (Pans.  iv.  33.  § 7.) 
The  plain  of  Sulimd  appears  to  be  the  district  of  the 
Homeric  Dorium.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  484; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  154.) 

DORO'STOLUM.  [Durostorum.] 

DO'RTICUM  (AopTLicSu),  a town  of  Moesia, 
situated  to  the  northwest  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Timaeus.  It  is  identified  with  the  modern  Necz, 
near  Blasca.  (Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 4;  Procop.  Pe  Aedif. 
iv.  6;  Itin.  Ant  219;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7,  where  it  is 
erroneously  called  Clorticum.')  [L.  S.] 

DORUS.  [Dora.] 

DORYLAEUM  (^AopvXaiov : Eth.  AopvXaevs, 
Dorylensis),  a town  in  Phrygia.  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.) 
names  it  Dorylaeium  (^AopvXdeiov),  and  observes 
that  Demosthenes  calls  it  Dorylaeura.  Strabo  (p. 
57  6)  also  calls  it  Dorylaeum.  Meineke  (ed.  Ste])h. 
B.  s.  V.  AopvXdeiov')  has  a note  on  the  orthography 
of  the  word  and  the  passage  of  Eustathius  (ad 
Dionys.  Perieg.  815).  But  it  is  doubtful  if  he  is 
right  in  correcting  the  text  of  Eustathius,  which,  as 
it  stands,  makes  also  a form  AopvXXeiov,  and  so  it 
stands  in  some  editions  of  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  who  men- 
tions it  as  a city  of  Phrygia  Magna  in  his  division 
of  Asia.  Meineke  conjectures  the  Demosthenes  whom 
Stephanus  cites  to  be  the  Bithynian,  and  that  he  used 
the  form  Dorylaeum  to  suit  his  metre.  The  Latin 
form  in  Pliny  (v.  29)  is  Dorylaeum,  Dorylaum,  or 
Doryleum  ; doubtful  which.  The  coins,  which  are 
only  of  the  imperial  period,  have  the  epigraph  Aopv- 
Xaeuu.  Dorylaeum  is  EsJci-shehr  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  18),  which  “is  traversed  by  a small  stream, 
which  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  joins  the  Pursek,  or 
ancient  Thymbres : this  river  rises  to  the  south  of 
Kutdya,  passes  by  that  city,  and  joins  the  San- 
garius,  a four  hours  to  the  north-east  of  EsM~ 
shehr."  The  hot  baths  of  Eski-skehr  are  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus,  and  the  water  is  described  as  being 
very  pleasant  to  drink  (ii.  p.  43).  There  were 
ancient  roads  from  Dorylaeum  to  Philadelphia,  to 
Apameia  Cibotus,  to  Laodiceia  Combusta  and  Ico- 
nium,  to  Germa,  and  to  Pessinus:  “a  coincidence 
which  (their  remote  extremities  being  nearly  certain) 
win  not  apply  to  any  point  but  Eski-shehr,  or  some 
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place  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood.”  (Leake.) 
Dorylaeum  is  in  an  extensive  plain.  The  remains  of 
antiquity  do  not  appear  to  be  of  any  note. 

The  origin  of  Dorylaeum  is  not  known.  The 
name  occurs  in  the  wars  of  Lysimachus  and  Anti- 
gonus  (Diod.  xx.  108),  whence  we  may  conclude 
that  the  place  is  older  than  the  time  of  Alexander. 
Lysimachus  made  an  entrenched  camp  at  Dorylaeum, 

“ which  place  had  abundance  of  com  and  other  sup- 
plies, and  a river  flowing  by  it.”  The  Dorylenses 
were  among  those  who  joined  in  the  prosecution 
against  L.  Flaccus,  who  was  praetor  of  the  province 
of  Asia  (b.c.  62),  and  who  was  accused  of  malad- 
ministration. Cicero,  who  defended  him,  calls  these 
Dorylenses  “pastores  ” (^proFlacc.  c.  17),  from  which 
we  may  collect  that  there  was  sheep  feeding  about 
Dorylaeum  then  as  there  is  now.  The  roads  from 
Dorylaeum  and  its  position  show  that  it  must  always 
have  been  an  important  town  during  the  Roman  oc- 
cupation of  Asia ; and  it  was  a flourishing  place 
under  the  Greek  empire.  [G.  L.] 

DO'SARON  (Aoxrdpwi'),  a river  of  India  which 
discharges  itself  into  the  Sinus  Gangeticus  at  141° 
long.,  and  17°  4'  lat.  (Ptol.  vi.  1);  and  has  been 
identified  with  the  Maha-Nadi.  (Comp.  Gosselin, 
Geographic,  des  Anciens^  vol.  iii.  pp.  21 5,  216,  255, 
312.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DOTHAN  (^Aodaeip),  a town  of  Palestine,  men- 
tioned in  the  history  of  Joseph  (Gera,  xxxvii.  17) 
and  of  Elisha  (2  Kings,,  vi.  13).  From  the  former 
notice  it  appears  to  have  been  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween Gilead  and  Egypt.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
book  of  Judith  in  connection  with  Bethulia,  over 
against  Esdraelon,  toward  the  open  country  (iv.  6); 
and  it  is  clear,  from  vii.  4,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
the  mountains  bordering  the  plain  of  Esdraelon  on 
the  south.  Consistently  with  this,  Eusebius  places 
it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Samaria  (^Sebaste) 
( Onomast.  s.  v.'),  where  a village  of  the  name  Dotdn 
still  exists,  a httle  to  the  east  of  the  Nablus  road, 
south-west  of  Jenin.  (Schultz,  in  Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

DO'TIUM,  town.  [Dotius  Campus.] 

DO'TIUS  CAMPUS  (rh  Actniov  iredioy),  the 
name  of  a plain  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 
south  of  Ossa,  along  the  western  side  of  the  lake 
Boebeis.  It  is  mentioned  as  the  earliest  seat  of  the 
Aenianes.  (Strab.  i.  p.  61,  ix.  p.  442  ; Plut.  Quaest. 
Graec.  13.)  Hesiod  speaks  of  “ twin  hills  in  the 
Dotian  plain  opposite  to  the  vine-bearing  Amyrus,” 
said  to  have  been  the  dwelling-place  of  Coronis, 
mother  of  Aesculapius  by  Apollo,  who  put  her  to 
death  because  she  had  favom’ed  Ischys,  son  of 
Eilatus.  (Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  ix.  p.  442,  xiv.  p.  647 ; 
comp.  Horn.  Hymn.  xv. ; Callhn.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  25.) 
Leake  identifies  this  double  hill  of  Hesiod  with  a 
very  remarkable  height,  rising  like  an  island  out  of 
a plain,  about  four  niiles  in  circumference,  and 
having  two  summits  connected  by  a ridge  : between 
them  is  a village  called  Petra,  from  which  the  hill 
derives  its  name.  The  north-eastern  summit  of  the 
hill  is  surrounded  by  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls, 
of  remote  antiquity.  We  learn  from  Pindar  that 
the  town  on  this  hill  was  called  Lacekeia  (Aa- 
Kepeia,  Pind.  Pyth.  iii.  59),  to  which,  however, 
other  writers  give  the  name  of  Dotium  (Steph.  B. 
s.v.  Awtiov;  Phn.  iv.  9.  s.  16).  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  420, 447, 451.) 

D GURUS,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
falling  into  the  Western  Ocean  between  the  Senus 
(Shannoii)  and  the  lernus  (Kemiare').  This  makes 
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it,  in  all  probability,  the  river  which  falls  into 
Dingle  Bay.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DRABESCUS  (Apa€7}<TKos,  Thucy.  i.  100,  iv. 
102 ; Strab.  vii.  p.  331 ; Steph.  B.),  a place  where 
the  Athenian  colonists  of  Amphipolis  were  defeated 
by  the  Thracian  Edom.  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
(Daravescus)  it  is  marked  12  M.  P.  to  the  NW.  of 
Philippi,  a situation  which  corresponds  with  the 
plain  of  Dhrdma.  The  plain  of  Drabescus  is  con- 
cealed from  Amphipolis  by  the  meeting  of  the  lower 
heights  of  Pangaeum  with  those  which  enclose  the  . 
plain  to  the  NE.  Through  this  strait  the  'Anghista 
makes  its  way  to  the  lake;  and  thus  there  is  a 
marked  separation  between  the  Strymonic  plain  and 
that  which  contains  Drabescus  and  Philippi.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  183.)  [E.B.J.] 

DRACO  (ApuKcou),  a small  river  which  enters 
the  southern  side  of  the  bay  of  Astacus,  in  the  Pro- 
pontis. It  runs  from  the  high  land  north  of  the 
lake  Ascania,  near  Nicaea,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
promontory  of  Dil,  and  near  Helenopolis  (Erselc). 
The  Draco  is  a rapid  river,  with  a winding  course, 
which  by  its  alluvium  has  formed  the  Dil.  (Procop. 
de  Aedif.  v.  2.)  Leake  observes  (Asia  Minor,  p. 
10): — ‘‘In  riding  from  the  Dil  to  Kizderweut  (on 
the  road  to  Nicaea,  Iznik'),  I remarked  that  we 
traversed  the  river  about  twenty  times,  without  being 
aware  that  Procopius  has  made  precisely  the  same 
remark  with  regard  to  the  Draco.”  [G.  L.] 

DRACO  MONS.  [Tmolus.] 

DRAHO'NUS,  a small  river,  now  the  Drone  or 
Traun,  which  flows  into  the  Mosella  (Mosel)  at 
Neumagen,  the  ancient  Neomagus.  Neumagen  is 
in  the  circle  of  Trier.  The  Drahonus  is  mentioned 
by  Ausonius  : — 

“ Praetereo  exilem  Lesuram  tenuemque  Drahonum.” 
(Id.  X.  Mosella,  v.  365.)  [G.  L.] 

DRANGIA'NA  (Apayyiavg,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516,  xv. 
p.  723;  Ptol.  vi.  19.  § 1;  Apdyyt],  Strab.  xi.  p. 
514;  Apayyiug,  Diod.  xvii.  81,  xviii.  3 ; Drangiana, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6),  a district  at  the  eastern  end 
of  the  modern  kingdom  of  Persia,  and  comprehending 
part  of  the  present  Sejestan  or  Seistan.  It  was 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Aria,  on  the  E.  by  Arachosia, 
on  the  S.  by  Gedrosia,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
Its  inhabitants  were  called  Drangae  (Apdyyai, 
Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  28;  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,  723,  724; 
Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25),  or  Zarangae  (Plin.  1.  c.;  Za- 
payyoi,  Arrian,  vi.  17;  Zapayyaloi,  Arrian,  iii.  25; 
also  called  '^apdyyai,  Herod,  iii.  93,  117,  vii.  67; 
Aapdvbai,  Ptol.  vi.  9.  § 3).  The  name  is  derived 
by  M.  Burnouf  (Comment,  sur  le  Jaqna,  p.  xcviii.) 
from  Zarayo,  a Zend  word  meaning  sea,  and  might 
therefore  signify  those  who  dwelt  on  or  near  the  sea 
or  lake  now  Zarah,  which  undoubtedly  retains  its 
Zend  name.  (Comp.  Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  152, 153.) 
Herodotus  describes  the  Sarangae  in  the  army  of 
Xerxes  as  conspicuous  for  the  dress  they  wore,  dyed 
garments,  boots  which  reached  half  up  their  legs 
and  bows  and  Median  darts. 

Drangiana  was  conquered  by  Alexander  (Arrian 
iii.  28;  Diod.  xvii.  78),  and  united  with  the  adja- 
cent provinces  under  one  satrap.  At  first  hlenon  is 
mentioned  as  satrap  of  Arachosia  (and  therefore 
probably  of  Drangiana,  as  the  two  provinces  were 
conquered  in  succession,  Arrian,  iii.  28);  then,  on 
the  distribution  of  Alexander’s  empire  among  his 
generals,  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  Stasanor  of  Solus,  to- 
gether with  Aria.  (Diod.  xviii.  3;  Justin,  xiii.  4.) 
Lastly,  it  was  given  by  Antipater  to  Stasander  of 
Cyprus,  with  Aria,  Stasanor  having  been  removed 
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to  the  satrapy  of  Bactria  and  Sogdiana.  (Diod.  xviii. 
39.)  The  district  was  mountainous  towards  the 
eastern  or  Arachosian  side,  but  to  the  W.  was  one 
great  sandy  plain,  analogous  to  the  adjoining  country 
of  Carmania  or  Kirman.  Its  chief,  indeed  only, 
rivers  were  the  Erymandrus  or  Etymandrus,  Eiyman- 
thus  (now  Elmend),  and  Pharnocotis  (now  Ferrah- 
Rud).  It  has  one  lake  of  some  size  on  the  northern 
border,  adjoining  Aria,  and  named,  from  it,  Aria  La- 
cus  {Zarah).  [Aria  Lacus.]  Besides  the  Drangae, 
, some  other  tribes  appear  to  have  dwelt  in  Drangiana : 
as,  the  Ai'iaspae,  who  occupied  a town  called  Ariaspe, 
on  the  southern  end  of  the  land  towards  Gedrosia ; the 
Euergetae  (probably  a section  of  the  last-named 
tribe),  who  possessed  a territory  called  Tatacene  and 
Batrii.  The  population  appears  to  have  mainly  be- 
longed to  the  same  race  as  their  neighbours,  the 
people  of  Ariana,  Arachosia,  and  Gedrosia.  The 
capital  of  Drangiana  was  Prophthasia  (perhaps  the 
modern  Furrah;  Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  154).  The 
actual  capital  of  Seistan  is  JDushak,  probably  the 
Zarang  of  the  early  Mohammedan  writers,  which 
was  evidently  by  its  name  connected  with  Dran- 
giana. In  the  Persian  cuneiform  inscription  at  Be- 
liistun  the  country  is  called  Zasaka,  (Rawlinson, 
3Iem.  p.  1.)  [V.] 

DRAU'DACUM,  a fortress  belonging  to  the  Pe- 
nestae,  which  was  taken  by  Perseus  in  the  campaign 
of  B.  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliii.  19.)  It  has  been  identi- 
fied with  Dardds  near  Elbasdn.  [E.B.  J.] 

DRAVUS,  DR  AVIS  (ApdSos,  Adpos:  Frau), 
one  of  the  chief  tributaries  of  the  Danube.  Its  sources 
are  in  the  Norican  Alps,  on  the  Khaetian  frontier 
near  the  town  of  Aguntum  (^Inichen).  It  then  flow's 
through  Noricum  and  Pannonia,  and  after  receiving 
the  waters  of  its  northern  tributaiy,  the  l\Iurius,  it 
empties  itself  into  the  Danube  below  Carpis.  It  is 
possible  therefore  that  the  river  Carpis  mentioned  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  49)  as  a tributary  of  the  Danube,  is 
no  other  than  the  Dravus.  Strabo  (vii.  p.  314)  re- 
presents the  Dravus  as  flowing  into  the  Noams,  a 
river  altogether  uiiknowm,  and  then  as  emptying 
itself  wdth  this  Noams  into  the  Ister.  (Comp.  Plin. 
iii.  28;  Flor.  iv'.  12;  Jornand.  Fe  Regn.  Succ.  39; 
Paul.  Diac.  ii.  13;  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 2.)  The  current 
is  very  rapid,  whence  Pliny  calls  it  violentior.  [L.  S.] 
DREPANE,  DREPANUM.  [Helenopolis.] 
DRE'PANUM,  a promontory  of  Achaia.  [Achaia, 
p.  13,  a.] 

DRE'PANUIM  or  DRE'PANA  (t?)  Apiiravov, 
Ptol.,  Diod.  xxiii.  9,  but  to  Aplirava,  Pol.;  Steph. 
B. ; Dionys. ; Diod.  xxiv,  &c.,  and  this  seems  the 
best  authenticated  form : Eth.  Drepanitanus  : Tra- 
pani), a city  of  Sicily,  w'ith  a promontory  and  port 
of  the  same  name,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  island, 
immediately  opposite  to  the  Aegates.  The  city  did 
not  exist  until  a comparatively  late  period,  but  the 
port  and  promontory  are  mentioned  in  very  early 
times : the  latter  evidently  derived  its  name  from  the 
resemblance  of  its  form  to  that  of  a sickle  (^p^iravt]), 
whence  late  mythographers  described  it  as  the  spot 
where  the  sickle  of  Cronus  or  Saturn  was  buried. 
(Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  707 ; Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  869.) 
The  poi't  was  only  a few  miles  from  the  foot  of  IHt. 
Eryx,  and  hence  it  is  mentioned  in  connection  with 
the  Trojan  legends  that  were  attached  to  this  part 
of  Sicily.  Virgil  makes  it  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Anchises,  and  of  the  funeral  games  celebrated  by 
Aeneas  in  his  honour.  (Virg.  Aen.  iii.  707,  v.  24, 
&c.;  Dionys.  i.  52 ; ^ery.adAen.ll.cc.)  But  with 
this  exception  we  find  no  mention  of  the  name  pre- 
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vious  to  the  First  Punic  War:  it  probably  served  as 
a port  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Eryx,  and  was  a 
dependency  of  that  place  [Eryx]  ; but  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  war  just  named  (about  b.  c.  260)  the 
Carthaginian  general  Hamilcar  proceeded  to  fortify 
the  promontory  of  Drepanum,  and  founded  a town 
there,  to  which  he  transferred  a great  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Eryx.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9,  Exc.  H.  p. 
503;  Zonar.  viii.  11.)  Hence  the  statement  of 
Florus  (ii.  2)  and  Aurelius  Victor  {de  Viris  Illustr. 
39),  both  of  whom  mention  Drepanum  among  the 
cities  of  Sicily  taken  by  the  dictator  Atilius  Cala- 
tinus  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  w'ar,  must  be  erro- 
neous. The  result  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice; 
from  the  goodness  of  its  harbour,  and  its  proximity 
to  Africa,  Drepana  became  a place  of  great  import- 
ance, and  continued  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
W'ar  to  be  one  of  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  B.  c.  250,  indeed,  Drepana  and  Lily- 
baeum  were  the  only  two  points  in  the  island  of 
which  that  people  retained  possession ; and  hence  the 
utmost  importance  was  attached  by  them  to  their 
maintenance.  (Pol.  i.  41;  Zonar.  viii.  16.)  During 
the  long  protracted  siege  of  Lilybaeum  by  the  Ro- 
mans, it  was  at  Drepana  that  Adherbal  established 
himself  with  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  to  watch  the 
operations  of  the  besiegers,  and  it  was  off  this  port 
that  he  totally  defeated  the  Roman  consul  P.  Clau- 
dius, and  destroyed  almost  hiswdiole  fleet,  B.c.  249. 
(Pol.  i.  46,  49 — 51 ; Diod.  xxiv.  1,  Exc.  H.  p.  507.) 
Not  long  after  this,  when  Hamilcar  Barca  made 
himself  master  of  the  city  of  Eryx,  he  removed  all 
the  remaining  inhabitants  from  thence  to  Drepana, 
w'hich  he  fortified  as  strongly  as  possible,  and  of 
which  he  retained  possession  till  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  was,  however,  in  b.  c.  242  besieged  by  the  Roman 
consul  Lutatius  Catulus;  and  it  was  the  attempt  of 
the  Carthaginians  under  Hanno  to  effect  its  relief, 
as  w'ell  as  that  of  the  army  under  Hamilcar,  that 
brought  on  their  fatal  defeat  off  the  islands  of  the 
Aegates,  b.c.  241.  (Pol.  i.  59,  60:  Diod.  xxiv.  8, 
11,  Exc.  H.  p.  509;  Zonar.  viii.  17 ; Liv.  xxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Drepana  -appears  nc 
more  in  history,  but  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  be 
a flourishing  commercial  town,  though  apparently 
eclipsed  by  the  superior  prosperity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing Lilybaeum,  which  throughout  the  Roman  period 
was  the  most  considerable  city  in  this  part  of  Sicily. 
Cicero  and  Pliny  both  mention  it  as  a municipal 
town;  and  the  Itineraries  and  Tabula  prove  that  it 
still  retained  its  name  and  consideration  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  17; 
Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 4;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  91, 
97 ; Tab.  Pent.)  The  modern  city  of  Trapani  has 
succeeded  to  the  ancient  importance  of  Lilybaeum, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  city 
in  the  west  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  a strong  fortress. 
Great  part  of  its  wealth  is  derived  from  the  manu- 
facture and  export  of  coral,  of  which  there  are  ex- 
tensive fisheries  on  the  coast:  these  are  alluded  to 
by  Pliny  as  already  existing  in  his  time  (xxxii.  2. 
£.  11).  Some  vestiges  of  the  ancient  mole  are  the 
only  remains  of  antiquity  which  it  presents ; but  the 
site  is  undoubtedly  the  same  with  that  of  the  ancient 
city,  upon  a low  sandy  peninsula,  which  has  been 
artificially  converted  into  an  island  by  the  ditch  of 
the  modem  fortifications.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  pp.  237 
— 241  ; Parthey,  Wanderungen  .durch  Sicilien,  p. 
75,  &c.)  Immediately  off  the  harbour  of  Trapani 
is  a small  island  called  Colonibara,  which  appears 
to  have  been  known  in  ancient  times  also  as  Colum- 
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baria  Insula.  It  is  mentioned  by  Zonaras  (viii. 
161)  under  the  name  of  rieAetds  v^ffos,  [E.  H.  B.} 
DRE'PANUM  (rh  Apdiravav  &Kpov,  Ptol.  iv.  5. 
§ 14),  a promontory  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt 
forming  one  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  Heroopolis  or 
N.W.  branch  of  the  Red  Sea.  There  is,  however, 
some  difference  in  the  statement  of  the  ancient  geo- 
graphers with  regard  to  its  position.  Ptolemy  de- 
scribes it,  as  above,  in  about  lat.  28°  N. ; if  so,  Dre- 
panum  was  exactly  opposite  to  the  S.  extremity  of  the 
Rocky  Arabia,  whereas  Pliny  (A^.  H.  vi.  29.  § 34) 
brings  it  nearly  six  degrees  further  to  S.,  between 
Myos-Hormos  and  Berenice,  or  lat.  22°  N.  Drepanum, 
like  other  similarly  named  headlands,  derived  its 
appellation  from  its  semicircular  form, — a reaping- 
hook.  It  was  a projection  of  the  limestone  and 
hornblende  hill-barrier  of  the  Delta  and  Heptanomis 
to  the  E.  The  seaward  termination  of  the  modern 
mountain  El-Garib  probably  represents  this  ancient 
foreland.  ^ [W.  B.  D.] 

DRE'PANUM  (rhApeiravou  ^fcpoz/),  a promontory 
on  the  NW.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Ptolemy  (iii.  17.  § 
7)  describes  as  following  the  headlands  Corycus 
PsACUM  and  Cyamum.  There  has  been  some  dif- 
ficulty in  fixing  the  position,  as  there  is  no  other 
ancient  authority  than  this  intimation  of  Ptolemy. 
Hock  (Areto,  vol.  i.  p.  385)  has  placed  it  at  the 
modem  Akroteri,  but  is  in  error,  as  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  it  is  represented  by  the  headland  of 
Ehrepano  further  to  the  W.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol. 
i.  p.  45.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DREPSA.  f Bactriana,  p.  365,  a.] 

DRE'SIA  (Apecrfa : Eth.  Apecievs'),  called  a city 
of  Phrygia  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.),  who  quotes  the  third 
hook  of  the  Bassarica  of  Dionysius,  BouSetoj/  Ape- 
ci-qv  T€  KoX  0%  pyjAcobea  yaiav.  Nonnus,  in  his 
Eionysiaca,  mentions  it  with  the  Obrimus,  a branch 
of  the  Maeander.  [Maeander.]  [G.  L.] 
DRICCA,  a river  of  Dacia  which  Jomandes  (<7e 
Reb.  Get.  34)  places  near  the  Tysia  (comp.  Geog. 
Eav.),  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  further  informa- 
tion, it  is  difficult  to  identify.  [E.  B.  J.] 

DRILAE  (ApiActt),  “ a village  in  Pontus,  not  far 
from  Trapezus,  as  Xenophon  says  in  the  fifth  book 
of  the  Anabasis."  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  Xenophon 
(^Anab.  v.  2.  § 14),  with  his  men,  made  an  incm'sion 
into  the  country  of  the  Drilae,  which  was  moun- 
tainous and  difficult  of  access.  The  Drilae  were,  he 
says,  the  most  warlike  people  on  the  Pontus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Ai'rian  in  his  Periplus  (p.  11), 
where  the  name  is  written  Drillae.  In  the  MSS.  of 
Stephanus  it  is  Drylae  (ApiiAat) ; but  this  is  pro- 
bably a copyist’s  error.  [G.  L.J 

DRILO  (Api\wv,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 5 ; Plin.  iii.  22; 
Theophrast.  B.P.  ix.  7 ; Nicand,  Eluv.  607 : Drin')^ 
a river  of  Illyricum  which  was  navigable  as  far  as 
the  territory  of  the  Dardanii.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  316.) 
Vibius  Sequester  (Flum.  9 ; comp.  Anna  Comn.  p. 
371),  who  gives  it  the  name  of  Drinius,  is  right  in 
stating  that  its  sources  are  to  be  found  in  the  Lake 
Lychnitis.  The  Black  Drin  is  the  outlet  for  Lake 
Okridha,  and  is  joined  by  the  White  Drin  at  Schei- 
tan  Kopru ; the  united  waters  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  at  Lissus  f Lesch).  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  77,  vol.  iii.  p.  477.)  [E.B.J.] 

DRINUS  (ApeTvos:  Drina),  a tributary  of  the 
Savus  (^Sau),  has  its  sources  on  mount  Scordus, 
whence  it  flows  in  a northern  direction,  forming  the 
frontier  between  Illyricum  and  Moesia,  and  falls  into 
the  Dravus  a little  to  the  west  of  Sirmium.  (Ptol.  ii. 
17.  § 7.)  [L.  S.] 
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DRIUM.  [Garganus.] 

DROMISCUS,  an  island  which  Pliny  (ii.  89) 
mentions  with  Feme  as  having  been  joined  to  Mile- 
tus, by  the  alluvium  of  the  Maeander,  we  may 
suppose.  The  name  does  not  appear  to  occur  else- 
where. [G.  L.] 

DROMOS  ACHILLIS.  [Achilleos  Dromos.] 
DRO'PICI.  [Persis.] 

DRUBE'TIS  (^Apovcpqyis,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 10),  the 
first  station  (Pent.  Tab.')  on  the  Roman  road  which 
ran  from  Egeta  in  a NW.  direction  to  Apala  in 
Dacia.  It  has  been  identified  with  Drivicza.  (Ka- 
tanchsich.  Orb.  Ant.  vol.  i.  p.  379.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DRUE'NTIA  (d  Apoveurias,  6 Apovivrios  : jDm- 
rance).  Ausonius  (Id.  x.  Mosella,  v.  479)  makes 
the  name  feminine.  Silius  Italicus  (iii.  478)  makes 
it  masculine ; — 

“ Turbidus  hie  truncis  saxisque  Druentia  laetum 
Ductoris  vexavit  iter;  namque  Alpibus  ortus, 
Avulsas  omos  et  adesi  fragmina  mentis 
Cum  sonitu  volvens,  fertur  latrantibus  undis,”  &e. 

Strabo  (p.  203)  says  of  the  Druentia : “ Above,  in 
certain  hollow  places,  a great  lake  is  formed,  and 
there  are  two  springs  not  far  from  one  another,  from 
one  of  which  flows  the  Druentias,  a torrent  river, 
which  has  a rapid  descent  to  the  Rhodanus ; and  the 
Durias  runs  in  the  opposite  direction,  for  it  joins  the 
Padus,  flowing  down  through  the  country  of  the 
Salassi  into  Celtica  south  of  the  Alps.”  Strabo  is 
mistaken  about  this  Durias  or  Doria  Minor  (LaDoria 
Riparia),  for  it  is  the  other  Doria  which  flows 
through  the  country  of  the  Salassi.  Two  streams 
rise  on  Mont  Genevre  near  one  another;  one  is  the 
Durance,  and  the  other  is  the  Doria.  The  Durance 
is  joined  by  a larger  stream  called  La  Claire.  The 
river  flows  from  Brianqon,  with  a general  southern 
course,  past  Embrun  and  Sisteron,  as  far  as  the 
junction  of  the  Verdon.  It  then  forms  a curve,  and 
runs  W.  by  N.  past  Cavaillon  (Cabellio),  and  joins 
the  Rhone  a little  below  Avignon.  The  lower  part 
of  the  course  is  full  of  small  islands.  It  is  a rapid 
river,  and  subject  to  inundations.  Though  not  navi- 
gable, it  is  used  for  floating  timber  down.  Silius 
Italicus  has  well  described  this  turbulent  river.  It  has 
been  inferred  from  an  expression  in  the  Notitia  Imp., 
where  a “ Praefectus  Classis  Barcariorum  Ebruduni 
Sapaudiae”  is  mentioned,  and  from  an  inscription  in 
Gruter  (pp.  413,  414),  where  “ Patronus  Nautarum 
Druenticorum  et  Utriclarionrm  ” is  mentioned,  that 
the  river  was  navigated  in  the  time  of  the  later 
empire.  But  the  navigation  could  not  be  more  than 
a boat  navigation,  and  for  a short  distance.  As  to 
the  Utricularii,  see  Cabellio. 

Livy  (xxi.  31)  mentions  the  Druentia,  and  Pliny 
(iii.  4)  as  a rapid  river.  ^ [G.  L.] 

DRUNA  (Drome),  a river  of  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  joins  the  Rhone  on  the  left  bank  below  'Va- 
lence, and  gives  name  to  the  department  of  Drome. 
Ausonius  (Id.  x.  Mosella,  v.  479)  mentions  the 
Druna: — 

“ Te  Druna,  te  sparsis  incerta  Druentia  ripis 
Alpinique  colent  fluviL”  [G.  L.] 

DRUSIPAEA,  DRUZIPAEA,  DRUZIPERA 
(Apoua-'nrapa,  ApiQ-rrapos),  a town  in  Thrace,  situated 
somewhere  on  the  river  Melas,  but  its  exact  site  is 
unknown.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13;  It.  Ant.  230;  Geogr. 
Eav.  iv.  6 ; Suid.  s.  v.  ApiQ-napos).  [L.  S.] 
DRYAENA  (Apuati'o:  Eth.  Apvaiv'iTqs).  Steph. 
B.  (s.  V.)  mentions  it  as  a city  of  Cilicia,  afterwards 
called  Chrysopolis;  and  in  another  place  (s.v. 
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XpvcrSTToXis)  lie  quotes  the  Polyhistor  as  his  au- 
thority. [G.  L.] 

DRYMAEA  (^Apv/xala,  Paus.;  Apv/ios,  Herod.; 
Apvixia,  Steph.  B.;  Diymiae,  Liv.),  a frontier  town 
of  Phocis,  on  the  side  of  Doris,  whence  it  Is  included 
in  the  limits  of  Doris  by  Livy.  It  was  one  of  the 
Phocian  tmvns  destroyed  by  the  army  of  Xerxes. 
Pausanias  describes  it  as  80  stadia  from  Amphicleia : 
but  this  number  appears  to  be  an  error  of  the  copy- 
ists, since  in  the  same  passage  he  says  that  Amphi- 
cleia was  only  15  stadia  from  Tithronium,  and  Ti- 
thronium  15  stadia  from  Drymaea,  which  would 
make  Drymaea  only  35  stadia  from  Amphicleia. 
He  also  speaks  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Demeter  at 
Drymaea,  containing  an  upright  statue  of  the  goddess 
in  stone,  in  whose  honour  the  annual  festival  of  the 
Thesmophoria  was  celebrated.  Its  more  ancient 
name  is  said  to  have  been  Nauboleis  (NaagoAefs), 
which  was  derived  from  Naubolus,an  ancient  Phocian 
hero,  father  of  Iphitus.  (Horn. //.  ii.  518.)  Accord- 
ing to  Leake  the  site  of  Drymaea  is  indicated  by 
some  ruins,  situated  midway  between  Kamdres  and 
Glunisla,  and  occupying  a rocky  point  of  the  moun- 
tain on  the  edge  of  the  plain.  “ Some  of  the  towers 
remain  nearly  entire.  The  masonry  is  generally  of 
the  third  order,  but  contains  some  pieces  of  the  poly- 
gonal  kind ; the  space  enclosed  is  a triangle,  of  which 
none  of  the  sides  is  more  than  250  yards.  At  the 
summit  is  a circular  acropolis  of  about  two  acres, 
preserving  the  remains  of  an  opening  into  the  town  ” 
(Herod,  viii.  33;  Paus.  x.  3.  § 2,  x.  33.  § 11 ; Liv. 
xxviii.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  73,  87.) 

DRYiilUS.  1.  In  Phocis.  [Drymaea.] 

2.  In  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 

3.  A spot  in  Euboea,  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Telethrius, 
near  Oreus.  (Strab.  x.  p 445.) 

DRYMUSSA.  [Clazomenae.] 

DRYNAE'METUM  (6  Apopai/xeros'),  a place  in 
that  part  of  Asia  called  Galatia,  which  the  Galli 
occupied.  Strabo  (p.  567)  says  that  the  council  of 
the  twelve  tetrarchs,  consisting  of  300  men,  used  to 
meet  at  Drynaemetum.  The  first  part  of  the  word 
may  be  Gallic,  and  the  second  seems  to  contain  the 
same  element  as  the  names  Nemetocenna,  or  Neme- 
tacum,  Xemausus,  and  Nemossus  in  Gallia.  [G.L.] 

DRY'OPES  (ApooTres),  one  of  the  aboriginal 
tribes  of  Greece.  Their  earliest  abode  is  said  to 
have  been  on  Blount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys, 
in  the  district  called  after  them,  Dryopis  (ApuoTrts.) 
The  Dorians  settled  in  that  part  of  their  country 
which  lay  between  Oeta  and  Parnassus,  and  which 
was  afterwards  called  Doris  [Doris]  ; but  Dryopis 
originally  extended  as  far  north  as  the  river  Sper- 
cheius.  The  "name  of  Dryopis  was  still  applied  to 
the  latter  district  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  who  calls 
it  a tetrapolis,  like  Doris.  (Herod,  i.  56,  viii.  31; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  434.)  Heracles,  in  conjunction  with 
the  Malians,  is  said  to  have  driven  the  Dryopes  out 
of  their  countiy,  and  to  have  given  it  to  the  Dorians ; 
whereupon  the  expelled  Diyopes  settled  at  Hermione 
and  Asine  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  at  Styrus  and 
Carystus  in  Euboea,  and  in  the  island  of  Cythnus. 
These  are  the  five  chief  places  in  which  we  find  the 
Dryopes  in  historical  times.  (Herod,  viii.  43,  46, 
73;  Diod.  iv.  57;  Aiistot.  ap.  Strub.  viii.  p.  373; 
Paus.  iv.  34.  § 9,  seq.,  v.  ] . § 2.)  Dicaearchus  (v. 
30,  p.  459,  ed.  Fuhr)  gives  the  name  of  Dryopis  to 
the  country  around  Ambracia,  from  which  we  might 
conclude  that  the  Dryopes  extended  at  one  time  from 
the  Ambraciot  gulf  to  Mount  Oeta.  and  the  Sper- 
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cheius.  (Muller,  Dorians,  book  i.  c.  2 ; Grote,  Hist, 
of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  384.) 

DRYS  (Apus),  a town  in  Thrace  of  uncertain  site 
(Scyl.  p.  27 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Suid.  s.v.')  [L.  S.] 

DUBIS  (AoGgts : Doubs),  a branch  of  the  Arar 
(^Sadne),  a river  of  Gallia.  This  river  is  called 
Dubis  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 2)  and  Strabo  (p.  186); 
but  in  Caesar  (H.  G.  i.  38)  it  is  Alduasdubis,  accord- 
ing to  many  MSS.  Some  MSS.  have  Abd  or  Add 
in  the  first  syllable  instead  of  Aid.  (Schneider’s 
Caesar,  B.  G.  p.  80.)  The  name  has  been  altered 
to  Dubis  by  most  editors  of  Caesar,  contrary  to 
the  MSS.,  in  order  to  make  the  orthography  fit  that 
of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy.  Caesar  describes  the  Al- 
duasdubis as  nearly  surrounding  Vesontio  (^Besan- 
gon).  A French  writer,  mentioned  by  D’Anville, 
supposes  that  Alduasdubis  is  compounded  of  the 
names  of  two  rivers,  one  of  which  he  names  Aide, 
and  he  says  that  it  joins  the  Doubs  below  MonU 
heliard.  D’Anville  found  in  his  maps  a stream  near 
Porentrui  named  H alien  or  Allen.  There  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  name  Alduasdubis  being  shortened 
into  Dubis. 

Strabo  (p.  186)  says  that  the  Arar  (^Sadne')  rises 
in  the  Alps,  and  also  the  Dubis,  a navigable  river, 
which  joins  the  Arar.  He  extends  the  name  Alps, 
as  it  appears,  to  the  Jura;  for  the  Doubs  rises  in 
the  highest  parts  of  the  Jura.  It  first  flows  NE.; 
but  near  Mont  Terrible  it  suddenly  turns  west,  and 
has  a very  irregular  course  to  Porentrui ; it  then  has 
a general  SW.  course  past  Besanqon  and  Dole  to  its 
junction  with  the  Sadne.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Doubs  is  above  200  miles ; and  it  is  now  navigated 
a considerable  distance  above  Besanqon. 

Strabo  seems  to  have  knowm  the  position  of  the 
Dubis,  and  yet  he  makes  a mistake  twice  about  this 
river  (p.  192),  in  making  the  Dubis  one  of  the  boun- 
daries of  the  Segusiani,  and  also  of  the  Aedui.  He 
should  have  written  Ligeris  in  both  cases  instead  of 
Dubis.  [G.  L.] 

DUBRIS,  in  Britain,  mentioned  both  in  the  Itine- 
rary and  the  Notitia,  in  the  latter  as  the  station  of 
the  “ Praepositus  Militum  Tungricanorum.”  Name 
for  name,  and  place  for  place,  Dubris  = Dover. 

The  Octagon  Tower  attached  to  the  old  church  is 
built  chiefly  of  Roman  bricks.  How  far,  however, 
the  materials  may  be  older  than  the  building  is  un- 
certain. The  tower  itself  is  considered  to  have  been 
a lighthouse.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DULGIBINI  (^AovXyovfJLPioi),  a German  tribe 
which,  according  to  Tacitus  (^Germ.  34.)  inhabited 
the  country  south  or  south-west  of  the  Angrivarii, 
whereas  according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 17)  they 
dwelt  further  east  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Weser. 
This  discrepancy  is  no  doubt  the  consequence  of  the 
migrations  among  the  Germans ; and  both  statements 
may  be  correct  in  regard  to  the  different  periods 
described  by  the  two  authorities.  [L.  S.] 

DULI'CHIUM.  [Echinades.] 

DULO'POLIS  (AowAoTToAts,  AovKwp  ir6\is,  He- 
sych.),  a city  of  Crete,  which  was  mentioned  by  So- 
sicrates  in  the  first  book  of  his  work  on  Crete  (Said. 
s.  V.),  and  was  said  to  have  contained  a thousand 
male  citizens  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  Unfortunately,  none 
of  these  authorities  give  any  hint  which  might  serve 
to  determine  the  situation  of  this  city,  which,  from 
the  singularity  of  its  name,  gives  rise  to  tempting 
conjectures.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  433,  vol.  iii. 
p.  34;  Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  p.  82.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DULO'POLIS.  [Bubassus.] 

DUMNA,  an  island  off  North  Britain,  mentioned 
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I>y  Ptolemy,  as  lying  north  of  the  Promontory  Orcas 
and  south  of  the  Orcades.  [Orcades.J  [R.G.L.] 
DUMNISSUS,  a place  in  Gallia,  on  the  road  from 
Bingium  (^Bingen)  to  Augusta  Trevirorum  (Trier). 
The  Table  gives  16  Gallic  leagues  from  Bingium  to 
Dumnissus,  and  8 from  Dumnissus  to  Belginum. 
Ausonius,  in  his  poem  on  the  Mosella  (v.  1,  &c.), 
mentions  Dumnissus.  After  crossing  the  Nava 
(Nolle),  which  joins  the  Rhine  at  Bingen,  he  speaks 
of  passing  through  forests  without  tracks,  where 
there  was  no  sign  of  human  cultivation ; and  he 
adds,  — 

“ Praetereo  arentem  sitientibus  undique  terris 
Dumnissum,  riguasque  perenni  fonte  Tabemas.” 

The  route  of  Ausonius  from  Bingen  was  through  the 
Hundsruck;  but  the  site  of  Dumnissus  is  unknown. 
It  is  placed  by  some  geographers  at  Denzen,  near 
Kirschberg.  Belginum  is  supposed  to  be  Belch, 
which  in  fact  is  the  same  name.  [G.  L.] 

DUNIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii. 
3.  § 29)  as  a town  of  the  Durotriges.  [R.  G.  L.] 

! DUNUM.  1.  In  Ii-eland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  2.  § 10)  as  a town  of  that  island. 

2.  D.  Sinus  (Aovvov  kSAttos),  a bay  in  Britain, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 6).  Name  for 
name,  and  place  for  place,  J)un-s-\ej  Bay,  near 
"Whitby,  in  Yorkshire.  [R.G.L.] 

DUODECIMUM,  AD.  1.  Tacitus  (Ann.  iii.  45), 
in  his  account  of  the  revolt  of  Sacrovir,  says  that  the 
Roman  commander  Silius  marched  upon  Axigusto- 
dunum  after  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Sequani,  and 
he  met  Sacrovir  “ ad  Duodecimum  lapidem,”  which 
seems  to  mean  12  M.  P.  from  Autun,  in  an  open 
country.  Perhaps  Tacitus  does  not  mean  to  speak 
of  Ad  Duodecimum  as  a place.  D’Anville  con- 
cludes that  the  march  of  Silius  was  from  Cabillonum 
(Challon)  on  the  Saone,  which  is  likely  enough. 
Cabillonum  was  on  a road  from  Lugdunum  to  Augus- 
todunum,  and  the  Antonine  Itin.  places  Cabillonum 
33  M.  P.  from  Augustodunum.  The  site  of  Sacro- 
vir’s  defeat  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  spot  where 
the  Roman  proconsul  C.  Julius  Caesar  defeated  the 
Helvetii,  b.  c.  58. 

2.  Duodecimum,  Ad.  [Decem  Pagi.] 

3.  The  Table  places  a Duodecimum*  18  from 
Noviomagus  (Nymegen),  on  the  road  to  Leyden. 
D’Anville  supposes  that  the  18  is  an  error,  and  should 
be  12,  and  that  the  12  are  12  M.  P.  Some  take 
the  18  to  be  M.  P.,  and  so  the  distance  would  be 
12  Gallic  leagues.  D’Anville  merely  led  by  a name, 
and  probably  deceived  by  it,  fixes  on  Doodenwerd,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Waal,  as  the  place.  [G.L.] 

. DURA.  1 (ra  Aovpa,  Polyb.  v.  52 ; Amm.  Marc. 
XX.  5,  6),  a fortified  castle  in  Assyria,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tigris.  It  still  bears  the  name  of  Bur 
or  Bura.  (Lynch,  E.  G.  I.  vol.  ix.  p.  447 ; Layard, 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  p.  469.) 

2.  (Aovpor,  Isid.  Char.  p.  4 ; Zosim.  iii.  14;  Amm. 
Marc,  xxiii.  5),  a place  in  the  N.  of  Mesopotamia, 
at  no  great  distance  from  Circesium  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, at  which,  according  to  Zosimus,  the  military 
monument  to  Gordian  was  erected.  Ammianus 
differs  from  him  in  this,  stating  that  Gordian’s  tomb 
was  at  Zaitha,  a few  miles  distant.  Eutropius  and 
Rufus  Festus  state  that  the  monument  was  20  M.  P. 
from  Circesium.  Zosimus  is  therefore,  in  all  pro- 
babihty,  correct.  Lsidorus  states  that  Dura  was 
built  by  the  Macedonians,  and  was  called  Europus 
as  well  as  Dura  Nicanoris.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  passage  in  Polybius  (v.  48)  does  not 
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refer  to  the  Assyrian  town  of  this  name.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  reference  in  Stephanus,  who 
simply  refers  to  the  5th  book  of  Polybius,  in  which 
both  places  are  mentioned.  [V.] 

DURA'NIUS  (Bordogne),  a large  river  of  Gallia, 
which  joins  the  Garumna  (Garonne),  on  the  right 
bank  below  Bordeaux.  Ausonius  (Mosella,  v.  464) 
says  of  the  Duranius,  — 

“ Concedes  gelido  Durani  de  monte  volutus 
Amnis.” 

The  Bordogne  rises  in  Mont  Bor,  which  seems  to 
have  given  the  river  its  name.  Mont  Bor  is  in  the 
department  of  Puy  de  Borne,  and  its  summit  is  said 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  the  mountains  of  central 
France.  The  name  Duranius  appears  in  the  middle 
ages  in  various  fonns ; and  Dordonia,  one  of  them,  is 
the  origin  of  the  name  Bordogne.  [G.  L.] 

DURDUS  (t5  Aovpbov  bpos),  named  by  Ptolemy 
as  one  of  the  chief  mountain  ranges  of  Mauretania 
Tingitana,  appears  to  be  that  part  of  the  main  chain 
of  Atlas  from  which  the  river  Malva  takes  its  rise. 
Its  name  evidently  contains  the  same  root  as  Dyrin, 
the  native  name  of  the  Atlas.  [P.  S.] 

DURE'TIE.  The  Table  places  Duretie  29  Gallic 
leagues  from  Portu  Namnetum  (Nantes),  on  the 
road  to  Gesocribate  (Brest).  The  next  station  after 
Duretie  is  Dartoritum,  which  Ptolemy  calls  Dariori- 
gum.  [Dariorigum.]  The  distances  in  the  Table 
cannot  be  trusted;  and  if  they  can,  we  must  be  sure 
about  the  direction  of  the  Roman  road  between 
Nantes  and  Vannes  before  we  can  determine  the 
position  of  Duretie.  Some  geographers  place  it  at 
Roche  Bernard,  near  the  head  of  the  aestuaiy  of  the 
Vilaine.  D’Anville  proposes  to  alter  Duretie  to 
Durerie,  and  he  thinks  that  the  second  part  of  the 
word  contains  the  word  Herius,  the  name  which 
Ptolemy  gives  to  the  Vilaine.  The  first  part  of  the 
word  Duretie  is  probably  the  common  Celtic  name 
Bur.  [G.  L.] 

DU'RIA  (Aovpias,  Strab.:  Bora),  the  name  of 
two  rivers  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  both  of  them  rising  m 
the  Alps,  and  flowing  into  the  Padus.  (Plin.  iii.  16. 
s.  20.)  They  are  commonly  called  by  writers  on 
ancient  geography  the  Duria  Major  and  Duria  Minor, 
but  we  have  no  ancient  authority  for  these  appel- 
lations. Pliny  calls  them  simply  “Durias  duas;” 
and  Strabo  mentions  only  one  river  of  the  name. 
This  is  evidently  nothing  more  than  the  Celtic  Bwr 
or  Bur,  water;  which  sufficiently  accounts  for  its 
double  employment.  The  two  streams  are  now 
known  as  the  Bora  Baltea  and  Bora  Riparia : the 
former  name  is  apparently  of  very  early  origin,  as 
the  geographer  of  Ravenna  in  the  ninth  century  calls 
it  “ Duria  Bantica.”  (Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  36.) 

1 . The  Bora  Baltea,  which  is  much  the  larger 
of  the  two  streams,  has  its  sources  in  the  Pennine 
and  Graian  Alps  (Great  and  Little  St.  Bernard), 
and  flows  through  the  great  valley  of  the  Salassi 
(Val  d Aosta),  receiving  on  its  course  numerous 
tributaries  from  the  glaciers  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  so 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  feeders  or 
tributaries  of  the  Padus.  It  flowed  under  the  walls 
of  Augusta  Praetoria  (Aosta)  and  Eporedia  (Ivreci), 
and  joined  the  Padus  about  22  nfiles  from  the  latter 
city,  and  the  same  distance  below  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum.  Strabo,  who  correctly  describes  this  river 
as  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Salassians,  and 
turned  to  much  account  by  that  people  for  their 
gold- washings  [Salassi],  has  evidently  confounded 
it  with  the  other  river  of  the  same  name,  where  he 
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speaks  of  it  as  having  its  source  close  to  that  of  the 
Druentia  (^Durance).  (Strab.  iv.  pp.  203,  205.) 

2.  The  Duria  Minor  or  Dora  Riparia  rises  in  the 
Cottian  Alps  (the  Mont  Genevre)^  almost  in  the 
same  spot  with  the  Druentia;  it  flows  by  Susa  (Se- 
gusio),  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Tv/rin  (Augusta 
Taurinorum).  The  geographer  of  Ravenna  calls 
it  simply  Duria,  without  any  distinctive  epithet. 
Though  inferior  to  the  preceding  river,  it  is  a large 
stream,  having  its  source  among  the  high  Alps,  and 
being  fed  by  numerous  torrents  from  perpetual  snows 
and  glaciers,  so  that  at  the  point  of  its  junction  with 
the  Po  it  is  little  inferior  to  that  river.  [E.  H.  B.] 
DU'RIUS  (d  Aovpios  or  Aovp'ias,  Strab.  iii.  pp.l53, 
foil.,  162;  Adpios,  Appian,  Hisp.  72,  90;  Accpias, 
Ptol.  ii.  5.  §§  2,  foil.,  Marc.  Heracl.  p.  43;  Aapios, 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  52 ; Duria,  Claudian.  Laud.  Seven. 
72 : Duero},  one  of  the  chief  rivers  of  Hispania,  rises 
in  M.  Idubeda  (^Sierra  de  Vrbion\  among  the  Pe- 
lendones,  flows  W.  through  the  Celtiberi  and  Vaccaei, 
and  past  the  cities  of  Numantia  and  Seguntia,  and 
falls  into  the  sea  between  Cale  and  Langobriga.  Its 
lower  course  divided  Lusitania  on  the  S.  from  His- 
pania Tarraconensis  on  the  N.  Its  whole  length  was 
estimated  at  1370  stadia,  of  which  800  stadia,  from 
its  mouth  upwards,  were  navigable  for  large  vessels. 
(Strab.  ll.  cc. ; Mela,  iii.  1.  §§7,8;  Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34). 
Its  deposits  contained  gold  (Sil.  Ital.  i.  234).  Its 
chief  tributaries  were,  on  the  right  or  N.  side,  the 
Akeva,  the  PisoKACA  (Pisuei'ga),  and  the  Astura 
(^Esln') ; and  on  the  left,  the  Cuda  (Coa).  [P.  S.] 
DURNOMAGUS.  [Buruncus.] 
DURNOVARIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
12th  and  15th  Itineraries,  and  generally  admitted 
to  be,  place  for  place,  and  (to  a certain  extent)  name 
for  name, -the  modem  Dorchester  (in  the  county  of 
Dorset^  as  opposed  to  the  Oxfordshire  Dorchester). 
The  root  d-r  is  a common  rather  than  a proper 
name,  as  is  suggested  by  the  fact  of  its  re-occur- 
rence. [Durobrivae.]  Definite  remains  of  the 
old  Roman  wall  have  been  noticed  by  Dr.  Stukely  as 
still  standing  “ twelve  foot  thick,  made  of  rag- 
stones, laid  side  by  side  and  obliquely,  then  covered 
over  with  very  strong  mortar.”  Roman  coins,  which 
are  often  found  here,  are  called  Dorra -pennies.  Re- 
mains of  Roman  camps,  and  probable  remains  of  a 
Roman  amphitheatre,  attest  the  importance  of  the 
ancient  Durnovaria.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Kent,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  the  second  station  from  London 
in  the  direction  of  Richhorough  (Rutupae),  and  by 
general  consent  fixed  at  Rochester.  The  prefix 
c?Mr,  being  one  which  will  reappear,  may  conve- 
niently be  noticed  here.  It  is  the  Keltic  dwr— 
water ; so  that  the  local  names  wherein  it  occurs  are 
the  Keltic  analogues  to  the  English  terms  Water- 
foi'd,  'Qndige-water,  &c.  Camden  has  pointed  out 
the  following  corruptions  of  the  form  Durobrivae, 
viz.:  Durohrovae.!  Durobrevis,  and  Civitas  Roibi, 
from  which  comes  the  Saxon  Hrofe-cea&ier  = Ro- 
chester. In  the  foundation  charter  of  the  cathedral, 
Rochester  is  expressly  called  Durobrovae.  The 
Rochester  river  (dwr)  is  the  Medway. 

In  the  third  and  fourth  Itineraries  we  also  find 
Durobrivae  (in  all  cases,  twenty-seven  Roman  miles 
from  London).  This,  along  with  the  satisfactory 
character  of  the  evidence  in  favour  of  Rochester, 
makes  the  present  notice  a convenient  place  for  the 
investigation  of  Daro -levum  and  Dwro- vemum. 
Durolevum  is  the  next  stage  to  Rochester  in  the 
second  Itinerary,  and  here  Durovernum  is  twenty- 
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eight  miles  from  Durobrivae.  But  in  the  next  two 
Itineraries  the  distance  is  only  twenty-five.  This 
(as  Horsely  remarks)  makes  it  necessary  to  consider 
Durolevum  as  lying  somewhat  out  of  the  direct  road. 

Now  at  Len-h-am  (on  the  river  Len)  we  have 
Roman  remains,  and  so  we  have  at  Charing  (also  on 
the  Leri).  One  of  these  was  probably  the  Roman 
Dxxxo-levum,  or  (considering  the  name  of  the  river, 
along  with  the  likelihood  of  that  of  the  station  being 
the  same,  the  chances  of  confusion  between  v and  u, 
and,  lastly,  the  fact  of  the  names  Deva  and  Deuna 
(q.  V.)  being  actually  confused)  Y)mo-lenum ; a read- 
ing already  suggested  by  previous  investigators.  The 
present  writer,  then,  fixes  Durolevum  (-lenum)  on 
the  Len,  assuming  the  likelihood  of  an  improved 
reading,  and  laying  great  stress  on  the  name.  At 
the  same  time,  he  adds  that  Newington,  Sitting- 
bourne,  Milton,  and  Faversham  (all  on  a different 
line  of  road)  have  found  supporters. 

Durovernum  is  generally  identified  with  Canter- 
bury. It  is  mentioned  in  the  same  Itineraries  with 
the  other  two  stations.  The  river  (dwr)  here  is  the 
Stour.  Ptolemy’s  form  is  Darvenum  (Aapov^vov). 

At  Rochester  remains  of  the  ancient  Durobrivae  are 
sufficiently  abundant;  e.g.  coins  of  Vespasian,  Trajan, 
Hadrian,  Antoninus  Pius,  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus, 
Constantius,  and  Constantine,  fibulae,  and  pottery. 

At  Canterbury  the  evidence  is  of  the  same  kind ; 
coins  being  numerous,  and  there  being  also  traces  of 
the  two  great  Roman  roads  which  led  to  Dover 
(Dubris)  and  Lymne  (Lemanis).  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  to  the  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  different  from  the  Durobrivae  last 
mentioned.  It  appears  in  the  fifth  Itinerary;  and, 
as  the  form  is  Durobrivas,  we  are  thus  enabled  to 
give  the  true  termination  to  the  word,  here  and 
elsewhei'e,  and  become  justified  in  dealing  with  it  as 
a feminine  plural  in  -ae.  In  the  Itinerary  wherein 
it  appears  its  place  is  the  seventh  on  the  road  from 
Londinium  to  Luguvallium  (London  and  Carlisle). 
Not  one,  however,  of  the  six  stations  that  precede  it 
is  identified  in  an  absolutely  satisfactory  manner ; 
although  with  some  of  them  opinion  is  nearly  un- 
animous. On  the  other  hand,  however,  Durobrivae 
has,  as  the  first  station  beyond  it,  Causennae,  and, 
as  the  second,  Lindum, — Causennae  being  almost 
certainly  Ancaster.,  and  Lindum  being  as  unequivocal 
a locality  as  any  in  Britain,  = Lincoln.  Hence, 
Durobrivae  was  two  stations  from  Lincoln.,  in  the 
direction  of  London.  The  station  immediately  on 
the  other  side  was  Drtrolipons,  a station  which  will 
be  dealt  with  in  the  present  notice,  rather  than  under 
its  own.  The  fifth  Itinerary  runs : — 

“ Itera  Londinio  Luguvallio  ad  vallum  M.  P. 
ccccxliii.:  sic, — 


Caesaromago 

M.P. 

xxviii. 

Colonia  - 

* 

- 

- 

xxiiii. 

Villa  Faustini 

- 

- 

- 

XXXV. 

Icianos  - 

- 

- 

- 

xviii. 

Camborico 

- 

- 

XXXV. 

Duroliponte 

• 

- 

- 

XXV. 

Durobrivas 

- 

- 

XXXV. 

Causennis 

- 

- 

XXX. 

Lindo 

. 

- 

xxvi.’ 

&c. 

Against  Causennae = A the  objections  are 

so  slight  as  to  make  the  identification  one  of  the 
second  degree  of  certainty,  at  least.  Again,  the 
traces  of  a Roman  road,  running  nearly  due  north  and 
south  of  Ancaster  (i.  e.  without  any  wide  compass  or 
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deviation),  are  numerous;  and  where  they  occur  they 
are  remarkable  for  the  linear  character  of  their  di- 
rection. This  makes  any  spot  30  Roman  miles  south 
of  Ancaster  likely  to  have  been  Durobrivae. 

The  boundary  of  the  counties  of  Hunts  siadi  North- 
ampton, at  the  spot  where  the  river  Nene  (which 
divides  them)  flows  between  Chesterton,  on  the 
Huntingdonshire,  and  Castor,  on  the  Northampton- 
shire, side  of  the  river,  suits  this  measurement, — 
nearly,  though  not  exactly.  There  is,  however,  consi- 
derable evidence  of  other  kinds  in  favour  of  one  (or 
both)  of  these  two  places.  The  names  originate  in  the 
word  castra.  The  village  (probably  the  crossing  of  the 
river)  is  found  in  Camden  and  certain  old  maps  as 
DoRN-/or<^;  and  J)oR-man-ceaster  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Saxon  name  of  it.  Roman  remains,  too, 
are  numerous. 

Whether  the  Huntingdon  or  the  Northamptonshire 
village  was  the  true  Durobrivae,  is  uncertain  and 
unimportant.  It  may  have  been  both,  or  neither, — 
the  term  Durobrivae  applying  to  the  passage  (ford, 
ferry,  or  bridge)  interjacent,  rather  than  to  the  two 
castra  which  defended  it. 

The  present  difference  in  the  names  is  not  unim- 
po’rtant.  The  distinction  between  the  Danish  and 
Anglo-Saxon  nomenclature,  in  the  case  of  geogra- 
phical terms,  has  of  late  years  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  investigators ; and  it  is  well  known,  not  only 
that  certain  words  and  forms  are  Danish,  as  opposed 
to  Saxon  (and  vice  versa),  but  that  the  distribution 
of  such  words  and  forms  as  local  names  is  remarkably 
regular.  Thus,  where  one  Danish  form  appears, 
others  do  so  also;  and,  although  there  is  no  part  of 
the  island  where  Saxon  forms  are  excluded,  there  are 
vast  tracts  where  there  is  nothing  Danish. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  -tun  is  -bg; 
so  that  New-by  = New-ton. 

The  Danish  equivalent  to  the  Saxon  sh  is  sh;  so 
that  <S^p-ton  and  A'isA:er-ton=5Aipton  and  FisAtoft. 

The  Danish  C = the  Anglo-Saxon  ch,  — Carlby, 
as  opposed  to  CAarlton. 

The  Danish  kirk  — the  Anglo-Saxon  chu/rch,  — 
the  Danish  form  generally  being  initial,  the  Saxon 
final ; as  KirTc-hj,  T)xm-church. 

Lastly  (though  the  list  could  easily  be  enlarged), 
in  the  districts  where  the  Saxon  forms  prevail,  the 
metamorphosis  of  the  Roman  term  castra  is  -Chester 
or  -cester  (God-man- cAesier,  Chester-ion,  Ciren- 
cester, &c.);  whereas,  where  the  Danish  forms  pre- 
vail, it  is  -caster  (Tad-caster,  An-caster,  Caster- 
ton,  &c.).  There  is  no  exception  to  this  rule  of 
distribution.  Now,  what  takes  place  in  the  very 
spot  under  consideration?  Even  this, — that  whilst 
Lincolnshire  (on  the  borders  of  which  Castor 
stands)  is  the  most  Danish  of  all  the  counties  of 
England, — whilst  Northamptonshire  (to  which  it 
belongs)  is  largely  Danish,  — whilst ' Caster-ion, 
An-caster,  &c.,  are  the  northern  transforaiations  of 
castra, — whilst  every  other  Danish  shibboleth  (sA, 
carl-,  -by,  &c.)  is  rife  and  common  as  we  advance 
towards  York, — the  moment  we  cross  the  Nene, 
and  get  into  Huntingdonshire,  Beds,  and  Cam- 
bridgeshire, the  forms  are  Chester,  in  respect  to 
the  particular  term  castra,  and  exclusively  Saxon  in 
all  others.  No  trace  of  Danish  occupancy  can  be 
found  in  Hunts  ; so  truly  does  the  Nene  seem  to 
have  been  a boundary,  and  so  abrupt  was  the  transi- 
tion from  the  Danes  who  said  castor,  to  the  Saxons 
who  spoke  of  the  Chester  (peastre).  More  than  this. 
At  some  time  between  the  evacuation  of  the  isle  by 
the  Romans  and  the  Norman  Conquest,  the  northern 
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and  southern  defences  — for  such  the  castra  of 
Chester-ton  and  Castor  (details  of  the  Durobrivae) 
were  — may  have  constituted  the  opposed  and  hostile 
parts  of  a bilingual  town ; and  the  analogue  between 
the  present  Germane- Danish  frontier  in  Sleswick- 
Holstein  may  thus  have  been  exhibited  in  England. 

Just  as  the  straight  character  of  the  remains  of 
the  Roman  roads,  now  existing,  between  Lincoln  and 
Castor  induced  us  to  draw  our  line  as  directly  north 
and  south  as  possible,  the  physical  condition  of  the 
country  south  of  Castor  forbids  us  to  assume  any 
notable  deviations  either  east  or  west.  On  the  east 
lie  the  fenny  tracts  of  Whittlesea,  Holme,  and  Ram- 
sey; and  on  the  west  the  Oxford-  clay  tracts  of  Hunts, 
— tracts  which  probably  were  some  of  the  last  parts 
of  the  island  to  become  occupied.  This  places  Du- 
rolipons  at  God-man-cAes^er.  “ Durolipons,”  writes 
Horseley,  “ has  been  generally  settled  at  Godman- 
chester  or  Huntingdon.  The  situation  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river,  and  on  a gentle  descent,  favours  the 
opinion  of  Huntingdon, — the  name,  that  of  Godman- 
chester;  but  I believe  there  has  been  no  Itinerary 
station  at  either  one  or  the  other.”  The  reasoning 
of  Horseley  is  more  unsatisfactory  here  than  in  any 
other  part  of  his  work.  He  lays  no  stress  whatever 
on  the  termination  -Chester.  Identifying  Cambridge 
with  Durolipons,  he  writes  that  the  “ name  inti- 
mates a bridge  over  a river,  to  which  the  name 
Cambridge  is  not  unsuitable.”  But  he  never  adds 
that  between  Godmanchester  and  Huntingdon  there 
is  the  river  Ouse  and  the  necessity  of  a bridge. 
He  continues : “ Durobrivae  ” (which  he  strenuously 
urges  to  have  been  either  Castor  or  Chesterton) 
“is  the  station  next  to  Durolipons.  The  distance 
here  is  very  exact.  From  Durobrivae  to  Durolipons, 
in  the  Itinerary,  is  3.5  miles,  and  therefore  the  num- 
ber of  computed  English  miles  should  be  nearly  26. 
For  it  is  5 miles  from  Castor  on  the  Nene  to  Stilton, 
and  2 1 from  Stilton  to  Cambridge,  &c.”  Instead  of 
this  “21  miles,”  the  real  distance  is  28.  Hence, 
the  numbers  of  Horseley,  instead  of  coinciding,  dis- 
agree. It  should,  however,  be  added  that  they  do 
not  come  out  clear  for  Godmanchester,  which  is  no 
more  than  18  English  miles  from  the  Nene.  Never- 
theless, Godmanchester,  as  the  equivalent  to  Duro- 
lipons, involves  the  fewest  difficulties.  [R.  G.  L.] 
DUROCASSES  (JDreux).  This  name  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.  in  the  form  Durocasis,  and  in  the 
Table  in  the  form  Durocasio,  on  a road  from  Medio- 
lanum Aulercorum,  the  capital  of  the  Aulerci  Eburo- 
vices,  in  Gallia,  to  Durocasses.  Mediolanum  is 
Evreux.  The  Itin.  makes  17  Gallic  leagues  be- 
tween Mediolanum  and  Durocasses,  or  25 ^ M.  P 
Dreux  is  in  the  department  of  Eure  et  Loir,  on  the 
Blaise,  a branch  of  the  Eure.  The  place  may  have 
been  within  the  territory  of  the  Camutes.  If  w’e 
compare  the  form  of  the  word  with  Baiocasses, 
Viducasses,  Velocasses,  it  seems  probable  that  Duro- 
casses is  properly  the  name  of  a tribe.  The  name 
Durocasses  was  shortened  to  Drocae,  and  then  to 
Dreux.  [G.  L.] 

DUROCATALAUNUM.  [Catalauni.] 
DUROCOBRIVAE,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
second  Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Verulamium 
(^St.  Albans),  in  the  direction  of  Deva  (^Chester). 
Probably  Dunstable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORNOVIIBI,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in 
the  13th  Itinerary.  The  locality  of  Duro-cornovium 
is  that  of  Cirem  Chester,  or  the  ancient  Corin-evim. 
[CoRiNEUM.]  It  is  14  miles  distant  from  Glevum 
(G'Zo-cester),  and  the  military  road  between  the  two 
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])laces  is  traced  at  the  present  time.  Where  this 
crosses  the  i^o5se-road,  Cirencester  stands,  abundant 
in  Roman  remains  of  all  kinds. 

Name  for  name,  as  well  sea  place  for  place,  Duro- 
cornovmm  = Corineum,  i.  e.  Duro-corn-o\mm  is 
Corin-eom  in  a compound  form.  The  root  lies  in 
the  name  of  the  present  river  Churn  ; so  that  Corin- 
eum  is  simply  the  Churn,  and  Duro-corn-oyxam  is 
the  CAwm-water.  The  fact  of  the  Roman  towns 
being  synonymous  with  the  rivers  on  which  they 
stood  has  already  been  noticed.  [Deva;  Der- 
VENTIO.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROCORTOEUM  (^Reims'),  is  mentioned  by 
Caesar  {B.  G.  vi.  44)  as  a town  of  the  Remi,  the 
first  Belgic  people  north  of  the  Matrona  (^Marne'). 
It  afterwards  took  the  name  of  the  people,  Remi, 
from  which  comes  the  modern  name  Reims.  Strabo 
(p.  194),  who  writes  the  name  Duricortora  (Aovpi- 
Kopropa),  calls  it  the  metropolis  of  the  Remi,  and 
says  that  it  “ receives  the  Roman  governors;”  which 
Walckenaer  interprets  to  mean  that  it  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Roman  governors  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis. 
The  importance  of  the  position  is  shown  by  the  great 
number  of  Roman  roads  which  ran  from  Duro- 
cortorum  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  Ptolemy  (ii. 
9),  who  mentions  it  as  the  principal  town  of  the 
Remi,  has  the  form  AovpoKOTTopou-,  and  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  V.')  has  AopoK6TTopos,  with  an  Ethnic  name 
AopoKOTr6pios.  It  is  probable  that  the  genuine 
name  is  given  by  Caesar  and  by  Strabo ; for  Dur  is 
a common  element  in  Gallic  names,  both  at  the  be- 
ginning and  at  the  end ; and  the  word  Cort  appears 
also  in  the  names  Corterate  and  Cortoriacum.  Coins 
of  Durocortorum  are  given  by  Mionnet. 

In  a fragment  of  an  oration  of  Fronto  {C.Fron- 
tonis  Reliquiae,  ed.  Niebuhr,  p.  271)  there  are  the 
words  “ et  illae  vestrae  Athenae  Durocorthoro,”  from 
which  it  is  inferred  that  there  was  a school  at  Duro- 
cortorum, where  rhetoric,  a favourite  study  of  the 
Gain,  was  cultivated.  In  Ammianus  (xv.  11)  the 
place  is  called  Remi,  and  enumerated  among  the 
chief  cities  of  Belgica  Secunda.  It  was  made  the 
kletropolis  of  Belgica  Secunda,  and  became  an  archi- 
episcopal  see.  The  beautiful  cathedral,  in  which 
the  French  kings  were  crowned,  is  said  to  have  been 
built  originally  on  the  site  of  a Roman  temple. 
Reims  is  on  a stream,  as  the  name  implies,  the  Vele, 
a branch  of  the  Aisne. 

Reims  contained  many  edifices  of  the  Roman 
period,  out  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  probable 
that  the  great  churches  have  been  constructed. 
There  is  still  a triumphal  arch,  commonly  called 
“ L’Arc  de  triomphe  de  la  porte  de  Mars,”  of  un- 
certain date.  It  consists  of  three  arches  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns.  The  central  and  largest  arch 
is  about  37  feet  high;  the  whole  is  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  The  rubbish  has  been  cleared  away  from 
the  arch,  and  it  has  undergone  some  restorations, 
which  do  not  appear  to  have  improved  it.  There 
was  another  triumphal  arch  erected  by  Flavius  Con- 
stantinus,  but  it  has  been  destroyed.  About  400 
paces  from  the  triumphal  arch  of  the  gate  of  Mars 
is  the  Mont~cC Arene,  the  form  of  which  shows  it  to 
have  been  an  amphitheatre ; but  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  was  ever  constructed  of  stone.  It  is  con- 
jectured that  the  enclosure  was  of  wood.  The  ca- 
thedral contains  a piece  of  Roman  sculpture  com- 
monly called  the  tomb  of  Jovinus,  who  attained  to 
the  honour  of  the  Roman  consulship.  The  reliefs 
are  said  to  be  in  a good  style.  There  are  some  traces 
of  ancient  Thermae  at  Reims  in  three  houses  in  the 
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Rue  du  Cloitre.  Bergier,  who  wrote  on  the  Roman 
roads,  traced  seven  which  branched  out  from  Reims. 
The  authority  for  the  antiquities  of  Reims  is  the 
Description  Historiquo  et  Statistique  de  la  Ville 
de  Reims,  par  J.  B.  F.  Gerusez.  [G.  L.] 

DUROLEVUM.  [Dukobrivae,  in  Kent.'] 
DUROLIPONS.  [Durobrivae,  north  of  the 
Thames.] 

DUROLITUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  ninth 
Itinerary  as  being  15  miles  from  London,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Norwich.  Another  reading  makes  the 
distance  17  miles.  The  line  of  this  road  is  pro- 
bably indicated  by  the  syllable  Strut-  in  ^Siraf-ford 
(east  of  London).  Leyt-on  or  Le^f-on-stone  =Duro- 
lit-um.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUEO'NIA,  a city  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (x.  39),  who  tells  us  that  it  was  taken  by 
the  Roman  consul  L.  Papirius  in  b.  c.  293 ; and  from 
the  amount  of  booty  taken,  and  number  of  persons 
put  to  the  sword,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  a con- 
siderable town.  Its  site  is  supposed  by  Italian  topo- 
graphers to  be  occupied  by  a place  called  Civita 
Vecchia,  10  miles  N.  of  Bojano  (Bovianum),  and 
3 from  Molise,  beneath  which  flows  a small  stream, 
said  to  be  still  called  the  Durone,  a tributary  of  the 
Trigno  or  Trinium.  (Galanti,  Descr.  delle  Due 
Sicil.  lib.  ix.  c.  4;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  472.)  This 
locality  was  certainly  that  of  an  ancient  city,  but 
the  evidence  to  connect  it  with  Duronia  is  far  from 
satisfactory.  [E.  H.  B.] 

DURO'NUM,  a town  in  North  Gallia.  The  An- 
tonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Dm-onum  between 
Bagacum  (^Bavay)  and  Verbinum  ( Vervins').  The 
distance  from  Bagacum  to  Duronum  is  12  Gallic 
leagues  in  the  Itin.,  and  1 1 in  the  Table.  Both  autho- 
rities make  it  10  from  Duronum  to  Verbinum.  The 
tenn  Duronum  indicates  a place  on  a stream,  and  the 
place  which  corresponds  to  the  position  in  the  Itins. 
is  Estreung  la  Chaussee,  or  Estrun  Cauchie,  as  D’An- 
ville  writes  it.  The  word  Estrun  is  a corruption  of 
Strata,  one  of  the  later  Roman  names  for  a road ; and 
Cauchie  or  Chaussee  is  a corruption  of  the  late 
Latin  form  “ Calceia.”  Before  reaching  Vervins, 
there  is  a place  at  the  passage  of  the  river  Oise 
named  Estree-au-pont,  a clear  indication  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  old  road.  Nothing  is  known  of  Du- 
ronum; but  these  remarks  of  D’Anville  are  useful  in 
showing  what  are  the  indications  of  ancient  roads  in 
France.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  &c.)  [G.  L.] 

DURO'STORUM,  DUEO'STOLUM  (Aovpoaro- 
pou,  AovpocTToXov  or  -os),  a place  of  Lower  Moesia, 
on  the  southei-n  bank  of  the  Danube.  It  was  an 
important  town  and  fortress,  in  which,  according  to 
Ptolemy  (iii.  10.  § 10),  the  legio  prima  Italica  was 
stationed,  while  according  to  others,  it  v/as  the  head- 
quarter of  the  legio  XI.  Claudia.  Durostorum  is 
also  celabrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Aetius.  ( Jomand. 
Get.  43;  comp.  115;  Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  4;  Procop. 
De  Aed.  iv.  7 ; Hierocl.  p.  636 ; Theophyl.  i.  8,  vi.  6; 
Itin.  Ant.  223;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

DUROTRIGES,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
as  lying  south  and  west  of  the  Belgae,  = Dor-set- 
shire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

DUROVERNUM.  [Durobrivae,  in  Kent.] 
DURVUS  MONS.  The  St.  Immerthal  and  the 
Munsterthal,  in  the  canton  of  Bern  in  Switzerland, 
are  separated  by  a rocky  barrier  of  the  Jura,  in 
which  is  the  cleft  through  which  the  road  leads  from 
Biel  to  Bale  and  Porentruy.  It  is  supposed  by 
some  writers  to  have  been  a natural  cleft  in  which 
the  Romans  formed  their  road,  as  a Roman  inscription 
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on  the  rock  shows ; but  the  reading  of  it  is  said  to 
be  doubtful.  The  place  is  called  the  Pierre  Per- 
tuse  or  Pertuis  (Pertusa).  According  to  D’Anville 
(^Notice,  &c.),  the  inscription  contains  the  words  via 
DVCTA  PER  MONTEM  DVRWM ; and  he  adds  that 
the  mountain  keeps  its  name  Dwrvau.  According  to 
the  inscription,  a nviR  col.  helvet.  superin- 
tended the  work ; the  colonia  is  probably  Aventicum 
(^Avenche').  [G.  L.] 

DYARDANES,  a large  river  of  India,  mentioned 
only  by  Curtius  (viii,  9.  § 9).  Forbiger  conjectures, 
happily,  that  it  is  the  same  as  the  Brahmaputra^  as 
no  other  river  but  it  and  the  Ganges  is  likely  to 
have  nourished  crocodiles  and  dolphins.  Strabo  (xv. 
p.  719)  gives  a similar  description  of  a river  called 
the  Oedanes  (OtSdprjs),  which  Groskurd  and  others, 
without  much  reason,  have  supposed  to  be  the  same 
as  the  lomanes  of  Pliny.  [^*] 

DYMAE,  DYME  a town  in  the  south 

of  Thrace,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river  Hebras, 
and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  (Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 13; 
I tin.  Ant.  333;  Geogr.  Eav.  iv.  6;  I tin.  Eier.  602, 
where  it  is  called  Demae.')  It  is  identified  with  the 
modem  Feredsjik.  fL.  S.j 

DYME  (Ao/iTj,  Dymae,  Liv.  xxvii.  31 : Eth.  Au- 
lxa7os,  also  Avfuos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.,  Dymaeus,  Cic.  ad 
Ait.  xvi.  1 ; the  territory  t]  Avpaia,  Pol.  v.  17 : nr. 
Karavostdsi),a.  town  of  Achaia,and  the  most  westerly 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  from  which  circumstance 
it  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Herod,  i.  145; 
Pol.  ii.  41 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  387.)  It  was  situated  near 
the  coast,  according  to  Strabo  60  stadia  from  the 
promontory  Araxus,  and  according  to  Pausanias  30 
stadia  from  the  river  Larisus,  which  separated  its 
territory  from  Elis.  It  is  further  said  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  337)  to  have  been  formed  out  of  an  union  of 
8 villages,  one  of  which  was  called  Teuthea  (Teu0ea) ; 
and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  the  different  names, 
by  which  the  city  is  said  to  have  been  called,  were 
originally  the  names  of  the  separate  villages.  Thus, 
its  more  ancient  name  is  stated  by  Pausanias  to  have 
been  Paleia  (ndAeta),  and  by  Strabo  to  have  been 
Stratus  (Srpords).  The  poet  Antimachus  gave  it 
the  epithet  Cauconis,  which  was  derived  by  some 
from  the  iron  Caucon  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  by 
others  from  the  Caucones,  who  were  supposed  to 
have  originally  inhabited  this  district.  (Strab.  pp. 
337,  341,  342,  388;  Paus.  vii.  17.  § 5,  seq.)  After 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Dyme  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Cassander,  but  his  troops  were  driven  out 
of  the  city  by  Aristodemus,  the  general  of  Anti- 
gonus,  B.  c.  314.  (Diod.  xix.  66.)  This  city  had 
the  honour,  along  with  Patrae,  of  reviving  the 
Achaean  League  in  280;  and  about  this  time  or 
shortly  afterwards  its  population  received  an  acces- 
sion from  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Olenus,  who 
abandoned  their  town.  (Pol.  ii.  41.)  [Olenus.] 
In  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  220,  seq.),  the  territory  of 
Dyme,  from  its  proximity  to  Elis,  was  frequently 
laid  waste  by  the  Eleans.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  60,  v.  17.) 
It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  in  the  history  of  the  war 
between  Philip  and  the  Romans,  and  Pausanias  says 
that,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  only  one  of  the 
Achaean  cities  which  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian king,  it  was  plundered  by  the  Romans 
(Paus.  1.  c.).  From  this  blow  it  never  recovered; 
and  it  is  said  to  have  been  without  inhabitants 
when  Pompey  settled  here  a large  number  of 
Cilician  pirates.  In  the  civil  wars  which  followed, 
some  of  these  new  inhabitants  were  expelled  from 
their  lands,  and  resumed  in  consequence  their 
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old  occupation.  (Strab.  pp.  387,  665 ; Appian, 
Miihr.  96;  V\\x\,.  Pomp.  28;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xvi.  1, 
“ Dymaeos  agro  pulsos  mare  infestum  habere,  nil 
mirum.”)  Both  Strabo  (p.  665)  and  Pliny  (iv.  6) 
call  Dyme  a colony;  but  this  statement  appears  to 
be  a mistake,  since  we  know  that  Dyme  was  one  of 
the  towns  placed  under  the  authority  of  Patrae, 
when  it  was  made  a Roman  colony  by  Augustus 
(Paus.  1.  c.);  and  we  are  expressly  told  that  no 
other  Achaean  town  except  Patrae  was  allowed  the 
privilege  of  self-government.  The  remains  of  Dyme 
are  to  be  seen  near  the  modem  village  of  Karavostdsi. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 60.) 

In  the  territory  of  Dyme,  near  the  promontory 
Araxus,  there  was  a fortress,  called  Teichos  (Tet- 
Xos),  which  was  said  to  have  been  built  by  Hercules, 
when  he  made  war  upon  the  Eleans.  It  was  only  a 
stadium  and  a half  in  circumference,  but  its  walls 
were  30  cubits  high.  It  was  taken  by  the  Eleans 
under  Euripides  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  220,  but  it 
was  recovered  by  Philip  and  restored  to  the  Dymae- 
ans  in  the  following  year.  Its  site  is  perhaps  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  of  Kallogrid.  (Pol.  iv.  59,  88 ; 
Leake,  vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  There  were  also  two  other 
places  in  the  territory  of  Dyme,  between  the  city  and 
the  frontiers  of  Elis,  named  Hecatomb  aeon  (‘E/ca- 
Topiaiov')  and  Langon  (^Adyyoov\  the  latter  of 
which,  however,  appears  properly  to  have  belonged  to 
the  Eleans.  Near  Hecatombaeon  Aratus  and  the 
Achaeans  were  defeated  by  Cleomenes,  who  followed 
up  his  victory  by  gaining  possession  of  Langon,  b.  c. 
224.  (Pol.  li.  51;  Plut.  Cleom.  14.) 

DY'NDASUM  (AwSotroy;  Eth.  AvvZacrevs'),  a 
place  in  Caria,  about  which  Stephanus  (s.  v.)  quotes 
the  second  book  of  Alexander  on  Caria,  in  which 
passage  Dyndasa  is  mentioned  with  Calynda.  [G.L.] 

DYRAS  (Avpas  : Gurgo'),  a river  in  Malis, 
which  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  flowed  between  the 
Spercheius  and  the  Melas  into  the  Maliac  gulf.  At 
present,  the  Gurgo  (the  Dyras)  and  the  Mavra- 
neria  (the  Melas)  unite  their  streams  and  fall  into 
the  Spercheius.  (Herod,  vii.  198  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  428  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  11, 26.) 

DYRIS,  DYRIN.  [Atlas]. 

DYER1LA.'CHIUM  (^Av^pdxtov,  Steph.  B.;  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 3,  viii.  12.  § 3:  Eth.  Avppdxtos,  Av^paxv- 
v6s,  Dyrrachinus),  a city  on  the  coast  of  Illyricum 
in  the  Ionic  gulf,  which  was  known  in  Grecian  his- 
tory as  Epldamnus  (’En-lSo^tvos,  Strab.  vii.  p.  316). 

It  is  doubtful  under  what  circumstances  the  name 
was  changed  to  that  of  Dyrrhachium,  under  which 
it  usually  appears  in  the  Latin  writers.  Some  have 
affirmed  that  the  Romans,  considering  the  word  Epi- 
damnus  to  be  of  ill  omen,  called  it  Dyrrhachium 
from  the  ruggedness  of  its  situation.  (Plin.  iii.  23 ; 
Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3.  § 12.)  The  latter  word  is,  how- 
ever, of  Greek  and  not  of  Latin  origin,  and  is  used 
by  the  poet  Euphorion  of  Chalcis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 
Strabo  (p.  316)  applied  the  name  to  the  high  and 
craggy  peninsula  upon  which  the  town  was  built,  as 
does  also  the  poet  Alexander.  (Steph,  B.  s.  v.')  And 
as  Dyrrhachium  did  not  exactly  occupy  the  site  of 
ancient  Epidanmus  (Paus.  vi.  10.  § 2),  it  probably 
usurped  the  place  of  the  earlier  name  from  its  natural 
features. 

Epidamnus  was  founded  on  the  isthmus  of  an 
outlying  peninsula  on  the  sea- coast  of  the  Illyrian 
Taulantii,  about  627  b.c.,  as  is  said  (Euseb.  Chron.'), 
by  the  Corcyrarans,  yet  with  some  aid,  and  a portion 
of  the  settlers,  from  Corinth ; the  leader  of  the  colony, 
Phaleus,  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  Heraclidae, 
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according  to  tlie  usual  practice,  was  taken  from  tte 
mother-city  Corinth.  (Thuc.  i.  24 — 26.)  Hence 
the  Corinthians  acquired  a right  to  interfere,  which 
afterwards  led  to  important  practical  consequences. 
Owing  to  its  favourable  position  upon  the  Adriatic, 
and  fertile  territory,  it  soon  acquired  considerable 
wealth,  and  was  thickly  peopled. 

The  government  was  a close  oligarchy;  a single 
magistrate,  similar  to  the  “ Cosmopolis  ” at  Opus, 
was  at  the  head  of  the  administration.  The  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  formed  a kind  of  council,  while  the  arti- 
sans and  tradesmen  in  the  town  were  looked  upon  as 
slaves  belonging  to  the  public.  In  process  of  time, 
probably  a little  before  the  Peloponnesian  War,  in- 
testine dissensions  broke  up  this  oligarchy.  The 
original  “ archon  ” remained,  but  the  “ phylarchs  ” 
were  replaced  by  a senate  chosen  on  democratical 
principles.  (Arist.  Pol.  ii.  4.  § 13,  hi.  11.  § 1,  iv. 
33.  § 8,  V.  1.  § 6,  V.  3.  § 4;  Muller,  Por.  vol.  ii. 
p.  160,  trans.;  Grote,  Greece.,  vol,  hi.  p.  546.)  The 
government  was  liberal  in  the  admission  of  resident 
aliens ; but  all  individual  dealing  with  the  neigh- 
bouring Illyrians  was  forbidden,  and  the  traffic  was 
carried  on  by  means  of  an  authorised  selling  agent, 
or  “ Poletes.”  (Plut.  Quaest.  Graec.  c.  29,  p.  297 ; 
Aelian,  V.H.  xiii.  16.)  The  trade  was  not  however 
confined  to  the  inland  tribes,  but  extended  across 
from  sea  to  sea,  even  before  the  construction  of  the 
Egnatian  Way,  and  an  Inscription  (Boeckh,  Corp. 
Inscr.  No.  2056)  proclaims  the  gratitude  of  Odessus 
in  the  Euxine  sea  towards  a citizen  of  Epidamnus. 

The  dispute  respecting  this  city  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra  was  occasioned  by  a contest  between  the 
oligarchical  exiles,  who  had  been  driven  out  by  an 
internal  sedition,  and  the  Epidamnian  democracy,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  supported  the  former.  The 
history  of  this  struggle  has  been  fully  given  by  Thu- 
cydides (J,  c.),  in  consequence  of  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  the  origin  of  the  Peloponnesian  War, 
but  we  are  left  in  ignorance  of  its  final  issue.  Nor 
is  anything  known  of  its  further  history  till  312  b.  c., 
when,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Corcyraeans,  Glau- 
cias,  king  of  the  Illyrians,  made  himself  master  of 
Epidamnus.  (Diod.  xix.  70,  78.)  »Some  years 
afterwards  it  was  surprised  by  a party  of  Illyrian 
pirates;  the  inhabitants,  on  recovering  from  their 
first  alarm,  fell  upon  their  assailants,  and  succeeded 
in  driving  them  from  the  walls.  (Polyb  ii.  9.)  Not 
long  after,  the  Illyrians  returned  wit[i  a powerful 
fleet,  and  laid  siege  to  the  town ; but  fortunately  for 
the  city,  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  consul  compelled 
the  enemy  to  make  a hasty  retreat,  Epidamnus 
from  this  time  placed  itself  under  the  protection  of 
the  Romans,  to  whose  cause  it  appears  to  have 
constantly  adhered,  both  in  the  Illyrian  and  Mace- 
donian wars,  (Polyb.  ii.  11 ; Liv.  xxix.  12,  xliv.  30.) 

At  a later  period,  Dyrrhachium,  as  it  was  then 
called,  and  a free  state  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiv,  1),  be- 
came the  scene  of  the  contest  between  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  The  latter  moved  from  Thessalonica, 
and  threw  himself  before  Dyrrhachium;  the  Pom- 
peians entrenched  themselves  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Apsus,  so  effectually  that  Caesar  was  obliged  to 
take  up  his  position  on  the  left,  and  resolved  to  pass 
the  winter  under  canvass.  This  led  to  a series  of 
remarkable  operations,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  great  captain,  in  spite  of  the  consummate  ability 
he  displayed  in  the  face  of  considerable  superiority  in 
numbers  and  position,  was  compelled  to  leave  Dyrrha- 
chium to  Pompeius,  and  try  the  fortune  of  war  upon 
a second  field.  (Caesar,  B.  C.  iii.  42 — 76 ; Appian, 
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B.  C.  ii.  61 ; Dion  Cass.  xli.  49 ; Lucan,  vi.  29 — 63.) 
Dyrrhachium  sided  with  M.  Antonius  during  the 
last  civil  wars  of  the  Republic,  and  was  afterwards 
presented  by  Augustus  to  his  soldiers  (Dion  Cass, 
ii.  4),  when  the  Illyrian  peasants  learned  the  rudi- 
ments of  municipal  law  from  the  veterans  of  the 
empire.  The  inhabitants,  whose  patron  deity  was 
Venus  (Catull.  Carm.  xxxiv.  11),  were,  if  we  may 
believe  Plautus  {JMenaeclim.  act  ii.  sc.  i.  30 — 40),  a 
vicious  and  debauched  race.  The  city  itself,  under 
the  Lower  Roman  Empire,  became  the  capital  of 
the  new  province,  Epirus  Nova  (Marquardt,  Hand- 
huch  der  Rom.  Alt.  p.  1 15),  and  is  mentioned  by  the 
Byzantine  historians  as  being  still  a considerable 
place  in  their  time  (Cedren.  p.  703 ; Niceph. 
Callist.  xvii.  3).  Gibbon  (^Decline  and  Fall,  vol.  v. 
pp.  345 — 349  ; comp.  Le  Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol. 
XV.  pp.  133 — 145)  has  told  the  story  of  the  memo- 
rable siege,  battle,  and  capture  of  Dyrrhachium,  when 
the  Norman  Robert  Guiscard  defeated  the  Greeks 
and  their  emperor  Alexius,  A. D.  1081 — 1082.  The 
modern  Durazzo  represents  this  place ; the  sur- 
rounding country  is  described  as  being  highly  at- 
tractive, though  unhealthy.  (^Albanien,  Rumelien, 
und  die  Oesterreicliisch  Montenegrische  Gr'dnze, 
Jos.  Muller,  Prag.  1844,  p.  62.)  There  are  a great 
number  of  autonomous  coins  belonging  to  this  city, 
none  however  under  the  name  of  Epidamnus,  but 
always  with  the  epigraph  ATP,  or  more  rarely 
ATPA, — the  type,  as  on  the  coins  of  Corcyra,  a cow 
suckling  acalf ; on  the  reverse,  the  gardens  of  Alcinous. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  155.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


DYRTA  (rd  Avpra,  Arrian,  iv.  30),  a small 
town  in  the  country  of  the  Assacani,  in  the  western 
Panjab,  visited  by  Alexander  the  Great.  [V.] 
DYSO'RUM  (Aucrcopov),  a mountain,  the  situation 
of  which  depends  upon  that  of  the  lake  Prasias  and 
the  extent  that  should  be  assigned  to  the  Macedonia 
of  Herodotus  (v.  17),  in  his  description  of  the  em- 
bassy sent  by  Megabazus  to  Amyntas  I.,  king  of 
Macedonia.  By  Macedonia,  Herodotus  probably 
meant  the  kingdom  of  his  own  time,  or  at  least  that 
of  Amyntas.  who  had  already  made  great  advances 
to  the  Strymon.  Prasias  will  then  be  the  same  as 
the  lake  Cercinitis,  and  Dysorum  that  part  of  the 
mountain  range  towards  SoJeho  which  separates  the 
Stiymonic  plain  from  those  that  extend  to  Thessa- 
lonica and  the  Axius.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  210,  iv.  p.  581.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

DYSPO'NTIUM  (^AvairSmou  : Eth.  Avairou^ 
rievs),  an  ancient  town,  in  the  territory  of  Pisa, 
said  to  have  been  founded  by  a son  of  Oenomaus,  is 
described  by  Strabo  as  situated  in  the  plain  on  the 
road  from  Elis  to  Olympia.  It  lay  north  of  the 
Alpheius,  not  far  from  the  sea,  and  probably  near 
the  modern  Skaphidi.  Being  destroyed  by  the 
Eleians  in  their  war  with  the  Pisatae  [Elis],  its 
inhabitants  removed  to  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  357 ; Paus,  vi.  22.  § 4 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  V.]  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  73.) 


DYSTUS. 

DYSTUS  (Autrros : Eih.  Axxttios  : Ehysia), 
SL  town  in  Euboea  in  the  vicinity  of  Eretria,  men- 
tioned by  Tbeopompus.  It  still  bears  the  name  of 
Bhysta,  which  village  is  situated  a little  to  the 
northward  of  Porto  Bufalo.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  436, 439.) 
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EBAL  MONS  (opos  FatSaA),  a mountain  of 
Palestine,  always  associated  in  the  sacred  narrative 
with  the  neighbouring  Gerizim,  from  which  it  is 
separated  by  a narrow  valley,  in  which  is  situated 
the  town  of  Nahlouse  [Neapolis],  the  ancient 
Shechem;  Ebal  being  on  the  north  of  the  valley, 
Gerizim  on  the  south,  which  may  account  for  a 
phenomenon  remarked  by  some  travellers,  and  thus 
described  by  Maundrell  (p.  61):  — “ Tho’  neither 
of  the  mountains  has  much  to  boast  of  as  to  their 
pleasantness,  yet,  as  one  passes  between  them,  Gerizim 
seems  to  discover  a somewhat  more  verdant,  fruitful 
aspect  than  Ebal.  The  reason  of  which  may  be, 
because  fronting  towards  the  north,  it  is  shel- 
tered from  the  heat  of  the  sun  by  its  own  shade : 
whereas  Ebal,  looking  southward,  and  receiving  the 
sun  that  comes  directly  upon  it,  must  by  conse- 
quence be  rendered  more  scorched  and  unfruitful.” 
It  was  from  Mount  Ebal  that  Moses  commanded 
the  blessings  to  be  pronounced  by  the  children  of 
Israel,  as  the  curses  were  from  Mount  Gerizim 
(^Deut.  xi.  29) ; and  upon  this  mountain,  according 
to  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Pentateuch,  they  were  to 
set  up  plaistered  stones  inscribed  with  the  Decalogue, 
and  to  erect  an  altar  and  offer  sacrifices  {Deut. 
xxvii.  4,  5;  comp.  Josh.  viii.  30, 31).  The  remark- 
able variation  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  which 
assigns  Gerizim  to  this  use,  is  a matter  of  history 
and  philology,  which  cannot  be  here  discussed.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  identity  of  the  two  mountains 
in  the  vicinity  of  Nablouse  with  the  ,Ebal  and 
Gerizim  of  Scripture  was  called  in  question  by 
Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome,  who  assign  to  these  Scrip- 
ture names  a position  E.  of  Jericho  and  in  the 
vicinity  of  Gilgal  (^Onomast.  s.  v.  Gabal),  in  ac- 
cordance, as  the  latter  thinks,  with  the  sacred  nar- 
rative (^Comment,  in  Deut.').  Independently,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  no  mountains  or  hills  are 
found  in  the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  between  Jericho 
and  the  river,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  objection 
to  the  received  sites  is  based  on  a misunderstanding 
of  the  text ; and  although  the  transition  in  the  history 
(Joshua,  viii.  30)  from  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  to 
the  heart  of  Mount  Ephraim  is  sudden  and  abrupt, 
yet  the  history  of  Jotham  (Judges,  ix.)  unmis- 
takeably  places  Gerizim  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  Shechem,  of  the  identity  of  which  with  Nablouse 
[Neapolis],  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  question 
is  fully  discussed  by  Reland,  with  his  usual  learning 
and  acumen.  (Dissert.  Miscell.  pars  i,  p.  121, 
&c.)  [G.W.] 

EBELLI'NTJM.  [Ilergetes.] 

EBLANA,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy’ as 
lying  between  the  outlets  of  the  rivers  Bubinda 
(Boyne)  and  Oboca,  = Dublin.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EBORA  (’'E^oupa:  Evora,  Ru.),  an  important 
inland  city  of  Lusitania,  on  the  high  road  from 
Augusta  Emerita  (Mecida)  to  Olisipo  (Lisbon). 
It  was  a municipium,  with  the  old  Latin  franchise 
and  the  surname  of  Liberalitas  Julia.  (Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  418,  426 5 Plin.  iv.  21.  s.  35;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 8; 
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Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  vol.  i.  pp.  380,  foil. ; Mion- 
net,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  3;  Sestini,  p.  6; 
Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  11;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  225.  No. 
3,  p.  489.  No.  9.)  Among  the  fine  ruins  of  the  city, 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  of  an  aqueduct  and  a 
temple  of  Diana.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  100 
Murphy,  Travels  in  Portugal,  p.  302).  [P.  S.] 

EBORACUM  (’ESdpa/coj'),  the  chief  Roman  town 
in  Britain.  The  first  author  who  mentions  Ebora- 
cum  is  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 16),  with  whom  it  is  a cit^ 
of  the  Brigantes,  and  the  station  of  the  Sixth  (the 
Victorious)  Legion.  It  is  by  no  means  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  words  Aeyiwu  s viK€<p6pios  may  not 
be  the  gloss  of  some  later  writer.  That,  place  for 
place,  the  station  of  the  legion  was  Eboracum,  is 
shown  by  the  context  of  the  notice.  For  Eboracum 
and  Camunlodunum,  the  latitudes  and  longitudes  are 
given,  but  not  for  the  locality  of  the  Sixth  Legion; 
these  being  the  same  with  the  former  of  those  two 
places: — 

’E€6paKov  - - - /c.  v^.  y. 

AeyLooy  s viKe(p6pios  .... 

KapovvKobovvov  - - irj.  S.  7)^. 

That  Eboracum  is  TorJc  has  never  been  doubted. 
The  Anglo-Saxon  Eqforwic,  and  the  Norse  Jordvih, 
connect  the  ancient  and  modern  forms,  name  for 
name.  Place  for  place,  too,  the  frequent  notices  of 
Eboracum  (generally  written  Ebwracum)  in  the 
Notitia,  give  us  similar  evidence.  Lastly,  a single 
inscription,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  sequel, 
with  the  name  ebvracvm,  has  been  found  within 
the  area  of  the  present  city. 

The  early  importance  of  English  and  Saxon 
York  has  drawn  a considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  its  history  and  antiquities ; nevertheless,  the 
Roman  remains  found  within  its  precincts  are  by 
no  means  of  first-rate  importance.  They  fall  short 
of,  rather  than  exceed,  the  expectations  suggested  by 
the  historical  prominence  of  the  town.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  have  engaged  the  attention  of  able  local 
archaeologists.  First  comes  the  consideration  of  the 
actual  site  of  the  Roman  town,  as  determined  by  its 
line  of  wall.  Of  this,  satisfactory  remains  have  been 
discovered,  in  the  shape  of  foundations ; as  have  also 
Roman  bricks,  transferred  to  several  more  recent 
structure's.  Remains,  too,  of  one  of  the  gates  have 
been  fomid, — probably  the  Praetorian  ; though  of 
this  the  evidence  is  only  circumstantial.  It  fronts 
the  north,  the  part  most  exposed  to  hostile  inroads. 
Its  locality  is  that  part  of  the  modem  city  wall 
which  adjoins  Bootham  Bar.  Here  we  find  two 
walls  extending  from  20  to  30  feet  inwards,  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles  with  the  rampart- 
wall,  and  near  them  some  rudely-sculptured  grit- 
stones, which  seem  to  have  formed  part  of  a pediment 
or  frieze.  On  one  is  seen  a quadriga;  the  carving 
being  but  rude  and  indifferent,  and  there  being  no 
inscriptions  to  throw  a light  over  its  meaning.  Foun- 
dations, too,  of  more  than  one  mural  tower  can  be 
traced. 

The  remains  which  have  been  discovered  form  the 
walls  of  three  sides  of  the  ancient  Eboracum  only. 
For  the  fourth,  the  traces  have  still  to  be  detected. 
From  what,  however,  has  been  found,  Mr.  Well- 
beloved  considers  that  “ we  are  warranted  in  con- 
cluding that  the  Roman  city  was  of  a rectangular 
foim,  of  about  650  yards  by  550,  enclosed  by  a wall 
and  rampart -mound  of  earth  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  wall,  and  perhaps  a fosse  without.”  This  area 
is  not  only  inconsiderable  as  compared  with  that  of 
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the  present  city,  but  as  compared  with  the  lohole 
extent  of  the  ancient  one,  since  the  preceding 
measurements  apply  only  to  the  parts  within  the 
walls ; the  suburbs  being  considerable,  and  the  Roman 
remains  (as  opposed  to  the  intra-mural  part  of  the 
town)  being  abundant.  The  chief  streets  of  these 
suburbs  followed  the  chief  roads,  of  which  the  most 
important  was  that  which  led  to  Calcaria  (Tad- 
caster').  Next  to  this  was  the  one  towards  Isurium 
(Aldborough').  The  others,  in  the  direction  of  Man- 
cunium  (Manchester)  and  Praetorium  (Patring- 
ton),  are  less  rich  in  relics.  In  other  words,  the 
streets  of  the  suburbs  of  the  ancient  Eboracum  seem 
to  have  been  prolonged  in  the  north  and  south  rather 
than  in  the  east  and  west  directions.  The  river 
Fosse,  however  much  it  may  be  more  or  less  a na- 
tural channel — a water-course  rather  than  a cutting 
— retains  its  Roman  name.  Of  private  dwellings, 
baths  (with  the  hypocausts),  pavements  (tesselated), 
the  remains  are  numerous.  So  they  are  in  respect 
to  temples,  altars,  and  votive  tablets.  From  these 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  inscriptions  are  — 

1. 

DEO  . SANCTO. 

SERAPI. 

TEMPLVIM  . ASO  (a  SOlo). 

LO  . FECIT 

CL  . HIERONY 

MIANVS  . LEG. 

LEG  VI  . VIC 

2. 

I . O . M 

DIS  . DEABVSQVE 
IIOSPITALIBVS  . PE 
NATIBVSQ  . OBCON 
S3RVATAM  SALVTEM 
SVAM  . SVORVMQ. 

P . AEL  . MARCIAN 
VS  . PRAEF  . COH. 

ARAM  . SAC  . F . NC  . D 

3. 

DEAE  FORTVNAE 
SOSIA 

JVNCINA 
Q ANTONI. 

ISAVRICI 
LEG  . AVG 

4. 

GENIO  LOCI 
FELICITER 

5. 

M . VEREC  . DIOGENES  liiiilviR  COL 
EBVRIDHDMQ  MORTCIVESBITVRIX 
CVBVS  HAEC  SIBI  VIWS  FECIT 

In  the  last  of  these  inscriptions  the  combination 
liiiilviR  gives  us  the  title  Sevir,  a title  applied  to 
certain  municipal,  colonial,  or  military  officers  of 
unascertained  value.  It  is  this  inscription,  too, 
where  we  find  the  name  Ebvr  (=  Ebwracum),  the 
term  col  (==  colonia)  attached  to  it. 

The  first  of  them  is  interesting  from  another 
fact;  viz.  the  foreign  character  of  the  god  Serapis, 
whose  name  it  bears.  Besides  this  piece  of  evi- 
dence to  the  introduction  of  exotic  superstitions  into 
Roman  Britain,  a so-called  Mithraic  slab  has  been 
found  at  York,  i.  e.  a carved  figure  of  a man,  vsdth 
a cap  and  chlamys,  stabbing  a bull.  The  dress,  act, 
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and  attitude,  along  with  certain  characteristics  in 
the  other  figure  of  the  group,  appear  to  justify  this 
interpretation. 

Tombs,  sepulchral  inscriptions,  urns,  Samian 
ware  in  considerable  quantities,  form  the  remainder 
of  the  non-metallic  Roman  antiquities  of  York;  to 
which  may  be  added  a few  articles  in  glass.  Fibulae, 
armillae,  and  coins,  represent  the  metallurgy.  Of 
these  latter  those  of  Geta  are  the  most  numerous. 
It  has  been  remarked,  too,  that,  although  throughout 
Britain  generally,  of  the  coins  of  the  two  usurpers, 
those  of  Carausius  are  the  more  common,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  York  they  are  less  abundant  than  those 
of  his  successor  Allectus. 

The  evidence  that  Severus  died  at  York  is  from 
his  life  in  Spartianus  (c.  19),  whose  statement  is 
repeated  by  Aurelius  Victor  (de  Caes.  20),  Eutro- 
pius  (viii.  19),  and  other  later  authorities.  Victor 
(L  c.)  calls  Eboracum  a municipium;  but  in  an 
ancient  inscription  it  is  styled  a colonia.  The  em- 
peror Constantins  also  died  at  Eboracum,  as  we 
learn  from  Eutropius  (x.  1).  The  other  accre- 
dited facts,  such  as  the  residence  of  Papinian,  and 
the  birth  of  Constantine  the  Great,  at  York,  rest  on 
no  classical  evidence  at  all.  The  supposed  funeral 
mounds  of  Severus,  near  York,  are  natural,  rather 
than  artificial,  formations.  (Philipp’s  Yorkshire ; 
Wellbeloved’s  York.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

EBREDUNUM,  EBURODUNUM  (Yverdun). 
This  is  the  Castrum  Ebredunense  of  the  Notitia  of 
the  Gallic  provinces,  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake 
of  Neuchdtel,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud  in  Switzerland. 
It  is  situated  where  the  river  Orbe  enters  the  lake, 
and  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  place  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  Notitia  of  the  empire : “ in  provincia  Gallia 
Ripensi,  praefectus  classis  Barcariorum  Ebruduni 
Sapaudiae;”  for  the  fleet,  whatever  it  may  have 
been,  could  not  have  been  kept  at  Ebrodunum  on  the 
Durance.  [G.  L.] 

EBRODU'NUM  QY.Qp6bowov:  Embrun).  There 
is  some  variation  in  the  writing  of  the  first  part  of 
the  name.  It  is  Epebrodunum  in  Strabo’s  text,  but 
Casaubon  corrected  it.  Strabo  (p.  179)  says  that 
“ from  Tarasco  to  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii  and  the 
beginning  of  the  ascent  of  the  Alps,  through  the 
Druentia  and  Caballio,  is  63  miles;  and  from  thence 
to  the  other  boundaries  of  the  Vocontii,  to  the  king- 
dom of  Cottius,  to  the  village  of  Ebrodunum,  99.” 
Ebrodunum  was  in  the  country  of  the  Caturiges,  and 
just  on  the  borders  of  the  Vocontii,  as  it  appears. 

The  position  of  Ebrodunum  is  easily  determined 
by  the  Itins.  and  the  name.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  men- 
tions Eborodunum  as  the  city  of  the  Caturiges,  and 
no  other.  In  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Ebrodunum  is 
called  Mansio,  like  Caturiges  (Chorges),  which  was 
also  in  the  territory  of  the  Caturiges.  [Caturiges.] 
There  are  Roman  remains  at  Chorges,  and  none  are 
mentioned  at  Emhrun,  though  it  appears  that  the 
cathedral  of  Embrun  is  built  on  the  site  of  a Roman 
temple,  or  that  some  of  the  materials  of  a temple 
were  used  for  it.  [G.  L.] 

EBUDA,  EBUDAE  INSULAE.  [Hebudes.] 

EBU'RA  or  E'BORA.  1.  (’E^oSpa,  ’Egdpa,  S. 
Lucar  de  Barrameda),  a city  and  fortress  of  the 
Turduli,  in  Hispania  Baetica,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Baetis  (Guadalquivir),  on  its  left  bank.  (Strab. 
iii.  p.  140;  Mela,  iii.  1,  Castellum  Ebora  in  litore  ; 
Ptol.  ii.  4.  § 11;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  426;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.', 
Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  489.) 

2.  Ebura  Cerealis,  an  inland  city  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Santa 
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Cruz.  (Plin.  Hi.  1.  s.  3;  Inscr.  ap.  Muratori,  p. 
461 ; Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  390;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  i.  p.  370.) 

3.  (’ESdpa),  an  inland  city  of  the  Edetani,  in 
Hispania  Tarraconensis,  SE.  of  Caesaraugusta,  only 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 63).  (Brietins,  Tab. 
Parall.  vol.  i.  p.  268;  Ukert,  vol.ii.  pt.  i.  p.  417.) 

4.  Mela  (Hi.  1)  mentions  an  Ebora  as  a port  of 

the  Celtici,  at  the  NW.  extremity  of  the  peninsula, 
which  Ukert  takes  to  be  Barre  on  the  Tambre. 
(Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  438.)  [P.  S.] 

EBURI  (^EboU),  a town  of  the  Lucanians,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pliny  (Hi.  11.  s.  15),  who  expressly 
ascribes  it  to  that  people ; though,  from  its  situation 
N.  of  the  Silarus,  it  would  seem  to  have  naturally 
belonged  to  Campania,  or  the  Picentini.  The  ruins 
of  the  ancient  town  are  visible  on  a hill  called  the 
Monte  d'Oro,  between  the  modem  city  of  Eboli  and 
the  right  bank  of  the  Silarus,  over  which  are  the 
ruins  of  a fine  Roman  bridge.  An  inscription  found 
there,  with  the  words  “ Patr.  Mun.  Ebur.,”  i.  e.  Pa- 
trono  MunicipH  Eburini,  both  proves  the  ruins  in 
question  to  be  those  of  Eburi,  and  attests  its  muni- 
cipal rank.  (Romanelli,  vol.  Hi.  p.  614;  Mommsen, 
I.  R.  N.  189.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EBUROBRICA  (in  the  Antonine  Itin.),  EBURO- 
BRIGA  (in  the  Table),  was  on  a road  between  Au- 
tesiodurum  (^Auxerre')  and  Augustobona  (^Troyes). 
There  is  the  usual  difficulty  about  the  distances,  but 
it  is  not  great.  It  is  agreed  that  the  place  is  St. 
Florentin,  on  the  small  river  Armance,  which  flows 
into  the  Armanqon^  a branch  of  the  Yonne.  The 
termination  brica,  briga,  or  briva  is  all  one,  and 
always  indicates  the  passage  of  a river.  D’Anville 
observes  that  h&tvie&a.  St.Florentin  and  Awajerre  the 
passage  of  the  Strain  is  at  a place  called  Pontigny., 
in  which  case  we  have  a Roman  name  indicating  the 
same  fact  that  the  Celtic  term  “ briva  ” or  “ briga  ” 
indicates.  [G.  L.] 

EBUROBRPTIUM  (Ebora  de  Alcobazai),  a town 
of  Lusitania.  (PHn.  iv.  21.  s.  35 ; Florez,  Esp.  S. 
vol.  xiv.  p.  176.)  [P.  S.] 

EBUROMAGUS.  [Hebromagus.] 

EBURO'NES  (’ESoupwj'es,  Strab.  p.  194),  a na- 
tion in  that  division  of  Gallia  which  Caesar  names 
the  Belgae.  He  says  that  the  Condrusi,  Eburones, 
Caeraesi,  and  Paemani  were  called  by  the  one  name 
of  Germani  (B.  G.  ii.  4).  When  the  Usipetes  and 
Tenchtheri,  who  were  Germans,  crossed  the  Rhine 
from  Germania  (b.  c.  55),  they  first  fell  on  the  Me- 
napH,  and  then  advanced  into  the  territories  of  the 
Eburones  and  Condrusi,  who  were  in  some  kind  of 
political  dependence  on  the  Treviri.  (B.  G.  iv.  6.) 
The  position  of  the  Eburones  was  this.  On  the 
Rhine  the  Eburones  bordered  on  the  Menapii,  who 
were  north  of  them,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Eburones  was  between  the  Mosa  (Maas) 
and  the  Rhine.  (B.  G.  vi.  5 ; v.  24.)  South  of 
the  Eburones,  and  between  them  and  the  Treviri, 
were  the  Segni  and  Condrusi  (B.  G.  vi.  32)  ; and 
the  Condrusi  were  in  the  country  of  Liege.  [Con- 
drusi.] The  Eburones  must  have  occupied  Lim- 
burg and  a part  of  the  Pmssian  Rhine  province.  In 
B.  o.  54,  Caesar  quartered  a legion  and  a half  during 
the  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  under  the 
command  of  his  legati,  Q,  Titurius  Sabinus  and  L. 
Aurunculeius  Cotta.  The  Eburones,  headed  by  their 
two  kings,  Ambiorix  and  Cativolcus,  attacked  the 
Roman  camp;  and  after  treacherously  inducing  the 
Romans  to  leave  their  stronghold  on  the  promise  of  a 
safe  passage,  they  massacred  nearly  all  of  them. 
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(B.  G.  V.  26 — 37.)  In  the  following  year  Caesar 
entered  the  country  of  the  Eburones,  and  Ambiorix 
fled  before  him.  Cativolcus  poisoned  himself.  The 
country  of  the  Eburones  was  difficult  for  the  Romans, 
being  woody  and  swampy  in  parts ; and  Caesar  invited 
the  neighbouring  people  to  come  and  plunder  the 
Eburones, in  order  to  save  his  own  men,  and,  also,  with 
the  aid  of  great  numbers,  to  exterminate  the  nation. 
(B.  G.  vi.  34).  While  Caesar  was  ravaging  the 
country  of  the  Eburones,  he  left  Q.  Cicero  with  a le- 
gion to  protect  the  baggage  and  stores,  at  a place 
called  Aduatuca,  which  he  tells  us  in  this  passage 
had  been  the  fatal  quarters  of  Sabinus  and  Cotta, 
though  he  had  not  mentioned  the  name  of  the  place 
before  (v.24).  He  places  Aduatuca  about  the  middle 
of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones ; and  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  place  is  Tongem. 
[Aduatica.]  Caesar  burnt  every  village  and 
building  that  he  could  find  in  the  territory  of  the 
Eburones,  drove  off  all  the  cattle,  and  his  men  and 
beasts  consumed  all  the  corn  that  the  badness  of 
the  autumnal  season  did  not  destroy.  He  left  those 
who  had  hid  themselves,  if  there  were  any,  with  the 
hope  that  they  would  all  die  of  hunger  in  the  winter. 
And  so  it  seems  to  have  been,  for  we  hear  no  more 
of  the  Eburones.  Their  country  was  soon  occupied 
by  another  German  tribe,  the  Tungri. 

The  annexed  coin  is  usually  assigned  to  the  Ebu- 
rones ; but  as  the  nation  was  extirpated  by  Caesar, 
it  could  have  had  no  coins.  The  coin  may  perhaps 
belong  to  the  Eburovices,  or  to  Eburodunum.  [G.  L.] 


EBUROVI'CES,  a Gallic  tribe,  a branch  of  the 
Aulerci.  [Aulerci.]  They  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  (B.  G.  iii.  17)  with  the  Lexovii.  Pliny  (xv. 
18)  speaks  of  the  Aulerci,  “ qui  cognominantur  Ebu- 
rovices, et  qui  Cenomani."  Ptolemy  (ii.  8)  makes 
the  AvXepKoi  ’E€ovpalKoi  extend  from  the  Ligeris 
to  the  Sequana,  which  is  not  true.  Their  chief  place 
was  Mediolanum  (Evreux).  Their  limits  correspond 
to  those  of  the  diocese  of  Evrettx,  and  they  are 
north  of  the  Camutes.  [G.  L.] 

E'BUSUS.  [PiTYUSAE.] 

ECBATANA  (ra  ’E/cgaram  : the  genuine 
orthography  appears  to  be  ’AySararo,  as  it  is  now 
written  in  Herodotus,  and  as  we  learn  from  Steph.  B. 
it  was  written  by  Ctesias  : 'AiroBdrava,  Isid.  Char. 
p.  6,  ed.  Hudson : Ecbatana-ae,  Hieron.  Chron. 
Euseb.\  Lucil.  Satyr,  vii.),  a celebrated  ancient  city 
of  Media.  Its  foundation  was  popularly  attributed, 
like  those  of  many  other  very  ancient  places,  to 
Semiramis,  who  is  said  to  have  made  a great  road 
to  it  from  Assyria,  by  Mt.  Zarcaeus  or  Zagros,  to 
have  built  a palace  there,  and  to  have  plentifully 
suppHed  the  district  in  which  it  was  situated  with 
water,  by  means  of  an  enormous  tunnel  or  aque- 
duct. (Died.  H.  13.)  According  to  the  same  author 
(1.  c.),  the  city  of  Semiramis  was  seated  in  a place  at 
the  distance  of  twelve  stadia  from  the  Orontes  (Mt. 
Elwend),  and  would  therefore  correspond  pretty 
nearly  with  the  position  of  the  present  Hamaddn. 
Herodotus  tells  a different  story  : according  to  him, 
the  city  was  of  later  origin,  and  was  built  by  the  com- 
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iriand  of  Deioces,  who  had  been  elected  king  by  the 
people,  after  they  had  renounced  their  former  inde- 
pendence. Herodotus  describes  with  considerable  mi- 
nuteness the  peculiar  character  of  this  structure, — 
which  had  seven  concentric  walls,  each  inner  one  being 
higher  than  the  nest  outer  one  by  the  battlements 
onlv.  The  nature  of  the  ground,  which  was  a conical 
hill,  favoured  this  mode  of  building.  These  battle- 
ments were  painted  with  a series  of  different  colours : 
the  outermost  was  white,  the  second  black,  the  third 
purple,  the  fourth  blue,  the  fifth  bright  red,  and 
sixth  and  seventh,  respectively,  gilt  with  silver  and 
gold.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  this  story  of  the 
seven  coloured  walls  is  a fable  of  Sabaean  origin,  the 
colours  mentioned  by  Herodotus  being  precisely  the 
same  as  those  used  by  the  Orientals  to  denote  the  seven 
great  heavenly  bodies,  or  the  seven  climates  in  which 
they  are  supposed  to  revolve.  (Eawlinson,  J.  R.  Geogr. 
Soc.  vol.  X.  p.  128.)  Herodotus  adds,  what  is  clearly 
improbable,  that  the  size  of  the  outer  wall  equalled 
in  circumference  that  of  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
probably  obtained  his  information  from  the  Medes 
he  met  with  at  Babylon.  Diodorus,  on  the  other 
hand,  states  that  Arbaces,  on  the  destruction  of 
Kineveh,  transferred  the  seat  of  empire  to  Ecbatana 
(ii.  24 — 28),  so  that,  according  to  him,  it  must 
have  been  already  a great  city.  Xenophon,  at  the 
foot  of  the  Carduchian  hills,  heard  that  there  were 
two  principal  roads  from  Assyria  ; one  to  the 
S.  into  Babylonia  and  Media,  and  the  other  to  the 
E.  to  Susa  and  Ecbatana.  It  would  seem  pretty 
certain,  that  the  former  is  the  road  by  Kermanshdh 
to  Ilamadun ; the  latter,  that  by  Rowandiz  and  Keli 
Shin  into  Azerbaijan,  and  thence  through  the  valleys 
of  Kurdistan  (^Mah-Sabadan)  and  Laristan  to  Susa. 
He  mentions  that  the  great  king  passed  his  summer 
and  spring  respectively  at  Susa  and  Ecbatana  (^Anab. 
iii.  5.  § 15),  and,  in  another  place,  that  the  Persian 
monarch  spent  generally  two  summer  months  at  Ec- 
batana, three  spring  months  at  Susa,  and  the  remain- 
ing seven  months  at  Babylon  (^Cyrop.  viii.  6.  § 22). 
The  same  fact  is  noticed  by  Strabo  (xi.  p.  523). 
During  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Alexander  the 
Great  we  have  frequent  mention  of  Ecbatana  : thus, 
after  Arbela,  Dareius  flies  thither,  taking,  most 
likely,  the  second  of  the  routes  noticed  by  Xeno- 
phon (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  19.  § 2).  Alexander 
marching  in  pursuit  of  him,  comes  to  it  from  Susa 
(iii.  19.  § 4),  and  transports  thither  as  to  a place 
of  peculiar  security  the  plunder  wliich  he  had  taken 
previously  at  Babylon  and  Susa,  ordering  Parmenio 
to  place  them  els  tt]u  aupav  tt]V  iu  EKSardvois, 
and  to  leave  there  a force  of  6000  Macedonians 
under  Harpalus  as  their  guard  (iii.  19.  § 7). 
Again,  when  Alexander  at  last  overtook  and  captured 
Bessus,  he  sends  him  to  Ecbatana  — as  to  the  most 
important  place  in  his  new  dominions,  to  be  put 
to  death  by  the  Medes  and  Persians  (iv.  7.  § 3) ; 
and,  on  his  return  from  the  extreme  east,  Alexander 
sacrifices  at  Ecbatana  and  exhibits  games  and 
musical  contests  (vii.  14.  § 1).  At  Ecbatana, 
Alexander’s  favourite  Hephaestion  died,  and  the 
conqueror  is  said  to  have  destroyed  the  famous 
temple  of  Aesculapius  there,  in  sorrow  for  him  ; an 
anecdote,  however,  which  Andan  does  not  believe 
(vii.  14.  § 5).  In  Polybius  we  have  a curious 
description  of  the  grandeur  of  this  ancient  town, 
as  it  had  existed  up  to  the  time  of  Seleucus.  He 
states  that,  of  all  the  provinces  of  Asia,  Media 
was  the  one  best  fitted,  from  natural  causes,  for  the 
maintenance  of  a great  and  settled  monarchy,  the 
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richness  of  its  land  being  remarkable  and  the 
abundance  both  of  its  inhabitants  and  of  its 
cattle.  He  remarks  of  Ecbatana  itself,  that  it  was 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province, 
adjoining  the  districts  which  extend  thence  to  the 
Palus  Maeotis  and  the  Euxine,  — and  that  it  was 
under  the  roots  of  Mt.  Orontes  {Elwend)  in  a rocky 
situation.  He  adds  that  there  were  no  walls  round 
it,  but  that  it  had  a citadel  of  enormous  strength, 
and,  adjoining  the  citadel,  a royal  palace  full  of 
rich  and  beautiful  workmanship,  — all  the  wood 
used  being  cedar  or  cypress,  but  wholly  covered 
with  silver  and  golden  plates  : most  of  these  me- 
tallic ornaments,  he  subsequently  states,  had  been 
carried  away  by  the  soldiers  of  Alexander,  Antigonus 
and  Seleucus,  the  temple  of  Aena  (^Anaitis)  alone 
preserving  some  of  these  decorations  up  to  the 
time  when  Antioclius  came  there ; so  that  a con- 
siderable sum  of  money  was  coined  from  them. 
The  book  of  Judith  gives  a remarkable  account  of 
the  building  of  Ecbatana  “ in  the  days  of  Arphaxad 
who  reigned  over  the  Medes  in  Ecbatana,”  from 
which  it  is  evident  that  it  was  a place  of  great 
strength  (i.  2 — 4).  It  has  not  been  quite  satis- 
factorily made  out  who  this  Arphaxad  was  ; and 
some  have  identified  him  with  Phraortes  and  some 
with  Deioces.  The  former  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
probable  conclusion,  as  the  same  book  relates  a few 
verses  further  his  overthrow  by  Nebuchodonosor 
“ in  the  mountains  of  Eagau  ” (v.  14),  which  cor- 
responds with  Herodotus’s  statement,  that  this  king 
fell  in  a battle  with  the  Assyrians  (i.  102).  The 
place  is  also  mentioned  in  2 Maccab.  i.  3,  where  it 
is  stated  that  Antioclius  died  there,  on  his  flight 
from  Persepolis  ; in  Tobit,  ii.  7,  vi.  5,  vii.  1,  where 
it  is  evidently  a place  of  importance ; and  in  Ezra, 
vi.  2,  under  the  name  of  Achmetha,  when  the 
decree  of  Cyrus  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
found  “ in  the  palace  that  is  in  the  province  of 
the  Medes.”  Subsequently  to  the  period  of  the  wars 
of  the  Seleucidae,  we  find  scarcely  any  mention  of 
Ecbatana, — and  it  might  be  presumed  that  it  had 
ceased  to  be  a place  of  any  note,  or  that  its  site  had 
been  occupied  by  a city  of  some  other  name  : Pliny, 
however,  alludes  to  it,  stating  that  it  was  built 
(more  probably,  restored)  by  Seleucus  (vi.  14. 
s.  17);  adding,  a little  further  on,  that  it  was  re- 
moved by  Dareius  to  the  mountains  (vi.  26.  s.  29), 
though  it  would  seerii,  that  his  two  statements  can 
hardly  apply  to  the  same  place.  Curtius  speaks  of 
it  as  “ caput  Mediae,”  remarking  that  it  was  (at 
the  time  when  he  was  writing)  under  the  domi- 
nation of  the  Parthians  (v.  8.  § 1);  while  Josephus 
preserves,  what  was  probably  a Jewish  tradition, 
that  Daniel  built,  at  Ecbatana  in  Media,  a tower 
of  beautiful  workmanship,  still  extant  in  his  day, 
asserting  that  it  was  the  custom  for  the  kings  both 
Per^ian  and  Parthian  to  be  buried  there,  and  for 
the  custody  of  their  tombs  to  be  conunitted  to  a 
Jewish  priest  {Ant.  Jud.  x.  11.  § 7).  He  states 
that  it  was  in  this  tower  that  the  decree  of  Cyrus 
was  discovered.  {Ant.  Jud.  xi.  4.  § 6.)  Lastly, 
Ammianus  places  it  in  Adiabene  (or  Assyria  Proper), 
— on  the  confines  of  which  province  he  must  him- 
self have  marched,  when  accompanying  the  army  of 
JoAuan  (xxiii.  6). 

Various  theories  have  been  propounded  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  name  of  Ecbatana,  none  of  which  are, 
we  think,  satisfactory.  Bochart  supposed  that  it 
was  derived  from  Agbatha,  which,  he  says,  means 
“ variously  coloured  ; ” but  it  is  more  probable 
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that  it  should  be  derived  from  “ Achmetha.” 
Herodotus  and  Ctesias  write  Agbatana.  There 
seems  little  doubt  that  the  Apobatana  of  Isidorus 
refers  to  Ecbatana,  and  is  perhaps  only  a careless 
mode  of  pronouncing  the  name ; his  words  are 
curious.  He  speaks  of  a place  called  Adrogiananta 
or  Adrapananta,  a palace  of  those  among  or  in  the 
Batani  (twv  iv  Bardi'ois'),  which  Tigranes,  the 
Armenian,  destroyed,  and  then  of  Apobatana,  “ the 
metropolis  of  Media,  the  treasury  and  the  temple 
where  they  perpetually  sacrifice  to  Anaitis.”  If 
the  country  of  the  Batani  corresponds,  as  has  been 
supposed,  with  Mesobatene,  the  position  and  de- 
scription of  Apobatana  will  agree  well  enough  with 
the  modem  Hamaddn.  (C.  Masson,  J.  R.  As.  Soc. 
xii.  p.  121.)  The  coincidence  of  the  names  of  the 
deity  worshipped  there,  in  Polybius  Aena,  in  Isi- 
dorus Anaitis,  may  be  noticed ; and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  ‘‘  Nanea  ” whose  priests  slew  Anti- 
ochus  and  his  army  (2  Maccah.  i.  13)  was  the 
goddess  of  the  same  place.  Plutarch  (^Artax.  c.  27) 
mentions  the  same  fact,  and  calls  this  Anaitis, 
Artemis  or  Diana  ; and  Clemens  Alex,  referring  to 
the  same  place  speaks  of  the  shrine  of  Anaitis,  whom 
he  calls  Aphrodite  or  Venus. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Mr.  Masson  (1.  c.) 
noticed  outside  the  walls  of  Hamaddn  some  pure 
white  marble  columns,  which  he  conjectured  might, 
very  possibly,  have  belonged  to  this  celebrated 
building. 

It  is,  however,  not  a little  curious  that,  though 
we  have  such  ample  references  to  the  power  and 
importance  of  Ecbatana,  learned  men  have  not  been, 
indeed,  are  not  still,  agreed  as  to  the  modern  place 
which  can  best  be  identified  with  its  ancient  position. 
The  reason  of  this  may,  perhaps,  be,  that  there  was 
certainly  more  than  one  town  in  antiquity  which 
bore  this  name,  while  there  is  a strong  probability 
that  there  Mere,  in  Media  itself,  two  cities  which, 
severally  at  least,  if  not  at  the  same  time,  had  this 
title.  If,  too,  as  has  been  suspected,  the  original 
name,  of  which  we  have  the  Graecised  form,  may 
have  meant  “ treasury,”  or  “ treasure-city,”  this 
hypothesis  might  account  foi  part  of  the  confusion 
which  has  arisen  on  this  subject.  It  must  also  be 
remembered,  that  all  our  accounts  of  Ecbatana  are 
derived  through  the  medium  of  Greek  or  Roman 
authors,  who  themselves  record  what  they  had  heard 
or  read,  and  who,  in  hardly  any  instance,  if  we 
except  the  case  of  Isidorus,  themselves  had  visited 
the  localities  which  they  describe.  The  principal 
theories  which  have  been  held  in  modern  times  are 
those  of  Gibbon  and  Jones,  who  supposed  that  Ec- 
batana was  to  be  sought  at  Tabriz  ; of  Mr.  Williams 
{Life  of  Alexander),  who  concluded  that  it  was  at 
Isfahan  ; of  the  majority  of  scholars  and  travellers, 
such  as  Kennell,  Mannert,  Olivier,  Kinneir,  Morier, 
and  Ker  Porter,  who  place  it  at  Hamaddn ; and  of 
Colonel  Rawlinson,  who  has  contended  for  the  inde- 
pendent existence  of  two  capitals  of  this  name,  the 
one  that  of  the  1 iwer  and  champaign  country  (known 
anciently  as  Media  Magna),  which  he  places  at 
Hamaddn,  the  other  that  of  the  mountain  district  of 
Atropatene,  which  he  places  at  Tahht-i-Soleiman  in 
the  province  of  Azerbaijan,  in  N.  lat.  36°  25'  W., 
long.  47°  10  (J.  R.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pt.  1).  Of 
these  four  vdews  the  two  first  may  be  safely  rejected; 
but  the  last  is  so  new  and  important,  that  it  is 
necessary  to  state  the  main  features  of  it,  though 
it  would  be  obviously  impossible  to  do  more  in 
this  place  than  to  give  a concise  outline  of  Colonel 
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Rawlinson’s  investigations.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member the  ancient  division  of  Media  into  two  pro- 
vinces. Upper  Media  or  Atropatene  [Atropatene], 
and  Lower  or  Southern  Media  or  Media  Magna 
(Strab.  xi.  pp.  523,  524,  526,  529)  ; for  there  is 
good  reason  for  supposing  that,  in  the  early  history, 
contemporary  with  Cyrus  (as  subsequently  in 
Roman  times),  Lledia  was  restricted  to  the  northern 
and  mountainous  district.  It  was,  in  fact,  a small 
province  nearly  surrounded  by  high  ranges  of  hills, 
bearing  the  same  relation  to  the  Media  of  Alexander’s 
aera  which  the  small  province  of  Persis  did  to 
Persia,  in  the  wide  sense  of  that  word.  It  is  on  this 
distinction  that  much  of  the  corroboi’ative  evidenoo, 
which  Colonel  Rawlinson  has  adduced  in  favour  of 
his  theory,  rests  : his  belief  being,  that  the  city  of 
Deioces  was  the  capital  of  Atropatene,  and  that  many 
things  true  of  it,  and  it  alone,  were  in  after-times 
transplanted  into  the  accounts  of  the  Ecbatana  of 
Media  Magna  (the  present  Hamaddn).  Colonel 
Rawlinson  is  almost  the  only  traveller  who  has  had 
the  advantage  of  studying  all  the  localities,  which 
he  attempts  to  illustrate,  on  the  spot,  and  with 
equal  knowledge,  too,  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
authorities  to  whom  he  refers. 

In  his  attempt  to  identify  the  ruins  of  Takht-i- 
Soleimdn  with  those  of  the  earliest  capital  of  Media, 
Col.  Rawlinson  commences  with  the  latest  autho- 
rities, the  Oriental  writers,  proceeding  from  them 
through  the  period  of  the  Byzantine  historians  to 
that  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  empires,  and  thence, 
upwards,  to  the  darkest  times  of  early  Median 
history.  He  shows  that  the  ruins  themselves  are 
not  later  than  Timur’s  invasion  in  A.  d.  1389;  that 
they  probably  derive  their  present  name  from  a 
local  ruler  of  Kurdistdn,  Soleimdn  Shah  Abiih,  who 
lived  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century 
A.  D. ; that,  previous  to  the  Mdghels,  the  city  was 
universally  known  as  Shiz  in  all  Oriental  authors, 
and  that  Shiz  is  the  same  place  as  the  Byzantine 
Canzaca.  *This  is  his  first  important  identification, 
and  it  depends  on  the  careful  examination  of  the 
march  of  the  Roman  general  Narses  against  the 
Persian  emperor  Bahrdn,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
and  di'iven  across  the  Oxus.  (Theophylact.  v.  5 — • 
10.)  Canzaca  is  described  by  Theophanes,  in  the 
campaigns  of  Heraclius,  as  “ that  city  of  the  East 
which  contained  the  fire-temple  and  the  treasuries 
of  Croesus  king  of  Lydia”  (^Chronogr.  ed.  Goar, 
p.  258:  see  also  Cedren,  Hist.  p.  338;  Tzetz.  Chil. 
iii.  66;  and  Procopius,  Bell.  Pers.  ii.  c.  24);  its 
name  is  derived  from  Kandzag,  the  Armenian  modi- 
fication of  the  Greek  Gaza,  mentioned  by  Strabo  as 
the  capital  of  Atropatene  (xi.  p.  523;  Ptol.  vi.  18. 
§ 4).  The  notice  of  the  great  fire-temple  (of  which 
ample  accounts  exist  in  the  Oriental  authorities 
which  Col.  Rawlinson  cites),  and  the  Byzantine 
legend  of  the  treasuries  of  Croesus  (in  manifest 
reference  to  Cyrus;  compare  Herod,  i.  153),  are  so 
many  links  in  the  chain  which  connect  Shiz,  Canzaca, 
and  Ecbatana  together.  Colonel  Rawlinson  proceeds 
next  to  demonstrate  that  Canzaca  was  well  known 
even  earlier,  as  it  is  mentioned  by  Animianus,  under 
the  form  Gazaca,  as  one  of  the  largest  Median  cities 
(xxiii.  c.  6),  and  he  then  quotes  a remarkable  passage 
from  Moses  of  Chorene,  v'ho  (writing  probably  about 
a.d.445)  states  that  Tiridates,  who  received  the  sa- 
trapy of  Atropatene  in  reward  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
Romans  in  A.  D.  297,  when  he  visited  his  newly  ac- 
quired province  of  Azerbaijan  “ repaired  the  foitifi- 
calions  of  that  place,  which  was  named  the  second 
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Ecbatana,  or  seven-walled  city  ” (ii.  c.  84 ; compare  also 
Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  Gazaca,  who  quotes  Quadratus,  an 
author  of  the  second  century,  for  the  name  of  what 
he  calls  “ the  largest  city  in  Media,”  and  Arrian,  who 
terms  it  “ a large  village  ”).  During  the  aera  of  the 
Parthian  empire,  and  its  conflicts  with  the  Eoman 
power.  Col.  Eawlinson  proves,  as  we  think,  satisfac- 
torily, that  the  names  Phraata,  Praaspa,  Vera,  Gaza, 
and  Gazaca  are  used  indifferently  for  one  and  the 
same  city.  (Compare,  for  this  poi'tion  of  the  history, 
Pint.  Antoti.]  Dion  Cass.  xlix.  25 — 31;  Appian, 
Hist.  Parth.  pp.  77,  80,  ed.  Schweigh.;  Floras,  iv. 
10;  and  for  the  names  of  Gaza  and  Vera,  and  the 
distinction  between  them,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523.)  The 
next  point  is  to  compare  the  distances  mentioned  in 
ancient  authors.  Now  Strabo  states  that  Gazaca 
was  2400  stadia  from  the  Araxes  (xi.  p.  523),  a 
distance  equivalent  to  about  280  English  miles  ; 
while  Pliny,  in  stating  that  Ecbatana,  the  capital  of 
Media  founded  by  Seleucus,  was  750  miles  from 
Seleuceia  and  20  from  the  Caspian  gates,  has  evi- 
dently confounded  Ecbatana  with  Europus  (now 
Verdmhi)  (vi.  14.  s.  17).  The  former  measure 
Col.  Eawlinson  shows  is  perfectly  consistent  with 
the  position  of  Talcht-i-Soleimdn.  Colonel  Eawlinson 
demonstrates  next,  that  the  capital  of  l\Iedia  Atro- 
patene  was  in  the  most  ancient  periods  called 
Ecbatana — assuming,  what  is  certainly  probable, 
that  the  dynasty  founded  by  Arbaces  was  diflerent 
from  that  which,  according  to  Herodotus,  com- 
menced with  Deioces.  a century  later.  Arbaces,  on 
the  fall  of  Nineveh,  conveyed  the  treasures  he  found 
there  to  Ecbatana,  the  seat  royal  of  IMedia,  and  it 
is  clear  that  here  the  Ecbatana  of  IMedia  IMagna  is 
meant.  (Diod.  ii.  3.)  To  tlie  same  place  belongs 
the  stoiy  of  Semiramis,  also  recorded  by  Diodorus, 
and  previously  mentioned.  After  five  generations 
Artaeus  ascends  the  throne  at  the  same  place. 
During  his  reign  the  Cadusians  (who  are  constantly 
associated  with  the  Atropatenians  in  subsequent  his- 
tory) revolt,  under  the  leadership  of  Parsodes. 
Colonel  Eawlinson  happily  suggests  that  this  is  no 
other  than  the  Deioces  of  Herodotus,  Parsodes  or 
Phrazad  being  an  affiliative  epithet  from  his  father 
Phraortes.  (Diod. /.  c.;  Herod,  i.  95 — 130.)  When 
we  examine  the  narrative  of  Herodotus,  it  is  clear 
that  he  is  speaking  of  some  place  in  Atropatene  or 
Northern  I^ledia.  Thus  he  states  that  ‘‘  the  pa.s- 
tures  where  they  kept  the  royal  cattle  were  at  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  north  of  Agbatana,  towards 
the  Euxine  sea.  In  this  quarter,  toward  the  Sapires, 
IMedia  is  an  elevated  country,  filled  with  mountains 
and  covered  with  forests,  while  the  other  parts  of 
the  province  are  open  and  champaign.”  (Herod,  i. 
c.  110.)  Colonel  Eawlinson  then  shows  that  the 
existing  state  of  Takht-i-Soleimdn  bears  testimony 
to  the  accurate  information  which  Herodotus  had 
cbtained.  It  is  clear  from  his  account  that  the 
Agbatana  of  Deioces  was  believed  to  be  an  embattled 
Conical  hill,  on  which  was  the  citadel,  and  the  town 
was  round  its  base  in  the  plain  below.  Colonel 
Eawlinson  adds  that  there  is  no  other  position  in 
Azerbaijdii  which  corresponds  with  this  statement, 
except  TaTcht-i-Soleimdn.,  and  cites  abundant  evi- 
dence from  the  Zend  Avesta,  as  compared  with  the 
Byzantine  and  other  writers  to  whom  we  have  al- 
luded, in  reference  to  peculiarities,  too  important  to 
have  been  only  imagined,  which  mark  out  and  de- 
termine this  locality.  It  is  unpossible  here  to  state 
his  arguments  in  their  fulness ; but  we  may  add 
tiiat  from  the  Zend  he  obtains  the  word  Var,  the 
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root  of  the  $6.pis  of  the  Greeks  (see  Hesych.  and 
Suidas,  s.  v.~),  which  is  constantly  used  to  denote  the 
Treasure  Citadel  of  Ecbatana;  of  the  Vera  of  Strabo; 
of  the  Balaroth  (i.  e.  Vara-rad,  river  of  Vara)  of 
Theophylact,  whence  we  have  Bapto-jUav— the  keeper 
of  the  Baris — the  title  used  by  the  emperor  Hera- 
cllus  in  reference  to  the  governor  of  the  fortress  of 
this  very  place.  In  conclusion,  Colonel  Eawlinson 
suggests  that  the  Ecbatana  of  Pliny  and  Josephus 
refers  to  the  Treasure  Citadel  of  Persepolis;  that 
there  are  grounds  for  supposing  a similar  treasury  to 
have  existed  in  the  strong  position  of  the  Syrian 
Ecbatana  on  IMount  Carmel  (Herod,  iii.  62 — 64; 
Plin.  V.  19.  § 17);  and  that,  if  there  ever  was  (as 
some  have  supposed)  an  Assyrian  place  of  the  same 
name  (Eich,  Kurdistan.,  i.  p.  153),  the  castle  of 
Amadiyah — which,  according  to  Mr.  Layard  (i.  p. 
161),  retains  the  local  name  of  Ek-badan  — will 
be.st  suit  it.  (See  also  Journal  of  Education,  vol.  ii. 
p.  305 ; and  Thirlwall,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  vi. 
Append.  2.,  where  the  site  of  Hamadan  is  ably  de- 
fended.) [V.] 

ECCOBEIGA  or  ECOBEOGIS,  as  it  appears  in 
the  Antonine  Itin.,  is  placed  on  a road  from  Ancyra 
(^Angora)  to  Tavia.  Eccobriga  also  is  mentioned 
in  the  Table,  on  a road  from  Angora  to  Tavium,  but 
it  is  the  only  name  in  which  the  two  Itineraries 
agree.  The  place  is  within  the  limits  of  Galatia, 
in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  instance  of  a name  with  the 
Gallic  termination  hriga.  [G.  L.] 

ECDIPPA  (’E/cSiTTTra),  a maritime  town  of  Pa- 
lestine, identical  with  the  Scripture  Achzib  {Josh. 
xix.  29,  ’Exo^dg  LXX.),  in  the  borders  of  Asher.  Its 
ruins  were  first  identified  by  IMaundrell  (a.d.  1697) 
near  the  sea-shore,  about  3 hours  north  of  Acre, 
which  he  thus  describes:  “ We  passed  by  an  old  town 
called  Zih,  situated  on  an  ascent  close  by  the  seaside. 
This  may  probably  be  the  old  Achzib  mentioned  in 
Joshua,  xix.  29  and  Judges,  i.  31.,  called  afterwards 
Eedippa:  for  St.  Jerome  places  Achzib  nine  miles 
distant  from  Ptolemais  towards  Tyre,  to  which 
account  we  found  the  situation  of  Zih  exactly 
agreeing.  This  is  one  of  the  places  out  of  which  the 
Ashurites  could  not  expel  the  Canaanitish  natives.” 
{Jounuy,  p.  53).  The  Itinerarium  Hiercsolymitanum 
places  it  12  miles  to  the  north  of  Ptolemais  {Acre'), 
and  as  many  south  of  Alexandroschene,  the  modern 
IsJcanderxma.  [G.  W.] 

ECETEA  {'Exerpa,  Dionys.,  Steph.  B. : Eth. 
'Ex^rpavos,  Ecetranus),  an  ancient  city  of  the 
Volscians,  which  figures  repeatedly  in  the  wars  of 
that  people  with  the  Eomans,  but  subsequently  dis- 
appears from  history ; and  its  situation  is  wholly  un- 
certain. Its  name  is  first  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
during  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when,  ac- 
cording to  him,  the  Ecetrani  and  Antiates  were  the 
only  two  Volscian  states  which  agreed  to  join  the 
league  of  the  Latins  and  Hemicans  under  that 
monarch.  (Dionys.  iv.  49.)  Niebuhr,  however,  con- 
ceives this  statement  to  belong  in  reality  to  a much 
later  period  (vol.  ii.  p.  257).  In  b.  c.  495,  after 
the  capture  of  Suessa  Pometia,  the  “ Ecetrani 
Volsci  ” are  mentioned  as  sending  ambassadors  to 
Eome  to  sue  for  peace,  which  they  obtained  only  by 
the  cession  of  a part  of  their  territory.  This  was 
immediately  occupied  by  Eoman  colonists,  a circum- 
stance which  the  Aurancans  are  said  to  have  made  a 
pretext  for  declaring  war  upon  Eome  two  years  after- 
wards. (Liv.  ii.  25 ; Dionys.  vi.  32.)  Again,  during 
the  great  Volscian  war,  supposed  to  have  been  con- 
ducted by  Coriolanus,  Ecetra  appears  as  an  important 
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place,  at  which  the  general  congress  of  the  deputies 
from  the  Volscian  cities  assembled,’  and  where  the 
booty  captured  at  Longula  and  Satricum  was  de- 
posited for  safety.  (Dionys.  viii.  5,  36.)  During  the 
subsequent  long-continued  struggle  of  the  Aequians 
and  Volscians  against  Kome,  Ecetra  is  repeatedly 
mentioned;  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Volscian  cities  nearest  to  the  Aequians,  and  which 
subsequently  afforded  a point  of  junction  for  the  two 
allied  nations.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  find  Q. 
Fabius  Vibulanus,  in  the  campaign  of  b.  c.  459, 
after  defeating  the  Aequians  on  Mount  Algidus,  ad- 
vancing against  Ecetra,  the  territory  of  which  he 
laid  waste,  but  without  venturing  to  attack  the  city 
itself.  (Liv.  iii.  4,  10;  Dionys.  x.  21.)  On  this 
occasion  we  are  expressly  told  that  Ecetra  was  at 
this  time  the  most  important  city  of  the  Volscians, 
and  occupied  the  most  advantageous  situation 
(Dionys.  l.c.'):  hence  the  Roman  armies  repeatedly 
adopted  the  same  tactics,  that  of  the  one  consul 
marching  by  Algidus  upon  Ecetra,  the  other  along 
the  low  country  near  the  coast  upon  Antium.  (Liv. 
(vi.  31.)  After  the  Gallic  War,  when  the  Volscian 
power  was  beginning  to  decline,  Ecetra  and  Antium 
appear  to  have  assumed  a position  in  some  degree 
independent  of  the  other  cities,  and,  from  their  prox- 
imity to  Rome,  as  well  as  their  importance,  seem  to 
have  generally  borne  the  brunt  of  the  war;  but  there 
is  no  authority  for  Niebuhr’s  assumption,  that  where 
we  find  the  Volscians  mentioned  at  this  period  we 
must  understand  it  of  these  two  cities  only.  (Nieb. 
vol.  ii.  p.  583.)  The  last  occasion  on  which  Ecetra 
is  directly  named  by  Livy  is  in  the  campaign  of  b.c. 
378  (vi.  31):  we  have  no  account  of  its  conquest  or 
destruction,  but  its  name  totally  disappears  from 
this  period,  and  is  only  met  with  again  in  Pliny’s  list 
of  the  extinct  cities  of  Latium.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.) 

The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  what  we  may 
gather  from  the  passages  above  cited,  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  NE.  frontier  of  the  Volscians,  towards 
the  Aequians  and  Mt.  Algidus : and,  in  accordance 
with  this,  an  incidental  notice  in  Livy  (iv.  61)  speaks 
of  a pitched  battle  with  the  Volscians  “ between  Fe- 
rentinum  and  Ecetra.”  The  suggestion  of  Abeken, 
that  it  was  situated  at  Monte  Fortino,  and  that  the 
remains  of  ancient  walls  visible  on  the  summit  of 
the  hill  above  that  town  (ascribed  by  Gell  and  Nibby 
to  Artena)  are  those  of  the  citadel  of  Ecetra,  is  at 
least  highly  plausible.  (Abeken,  Mittel  Italien,  p. 
75.)  The  ruins  are  described  by  Gell  {Top.  of 
Rome,  p.  110)  and  Nibby  {Dintorni,  vol.  i.  p.  263.) 
The  site  is  still  known  as  La  Civita ; and  the  posi- 
tion of  this  hill,  forming  a kind  of  advanced  post, 
projecting  from  the  great  mass  of  the  Volscian  moun- 
tains, and  facing  both  the  Aequians  and  Mt.  Algidus, 
precisely  corresponds  with  the  part  assigned  to  Ece- 
tra in  the  Roman  history.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHEDAMEIA  (’ExeSo^ueia),  a town  of  Phocis, 
destroyed  in  the  Sacred  War.  Its  site  is  unknown  : 
it  is  enumerated  by  Pausanias  between  Medeon  and 
Ambryssus.  (Pans.  x.  3.  § 2.) 

ECHE'LIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 

ECHETLA  (’ExerAa;  Eth.  ’ExeTAarr;?,  Steph. 
B.),  a city  or  fortress  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of  the 
Syracusan  territory.  It  is  first  mentioned  by  Diodo- 
rus, who  tells  us  that  it  was  occupied  in  b.  c.  309 
(during  the  absence  of  Agathocles  in  Africa)  by  a 
body  of  troops  in  the  Syracusan  seiwice,  who  from 
thence  laid  waste  the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Ca- 
marina.  But  it  was  soon  after  reduced,  notwith- 
standing the  strength  of  its  position,  by  Xenodicus 
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of  Agrigentum,  who  restored  it  to  liberty.  (Diod 
XX.  32.)  It  is  again  mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  15) 
as  a place  situated  on  the  confines  of  the  Syracusan 
territory  (as  this  existed  under  Hieron  II.),  and  that 
of  the  Carthaginians : it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans 
at  the  outset  of  the  First  Punic  War.  These  are 
the  only  notices  found  of  Echetla,  and  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  by  Cicero  or  the  Geographers.  But 
the  above  data  point  to  a situation  in  the  interior  of 
the  island,  somewhere  W.  of  Syracuse;  hence  Fa- 
zello  and  Cluver  are  probably  correct  in  identifying 
it  with  a place  called  Occhiala  or  Occhula,  about 
2 miles  from  the  modem  town  of  Gran  Michele,  and 
6 miles  E.  of  Caltagirone,  where,  according  to  Fa- 
zello,  considerable  ruins  were  still  visible  in  his  time. 
The  town  occupied  the  summit  of  a lofty  and  preci- 
pitous hill  (thus  agreeing  with  the  expressions  of 
Diodorus  of  the  strong  position  of  Echetla),  and  con- 
tinued to  be  inhabited  till  1693,  when  it  suffered 
severely  from  an  earthquake ; and  the  inhabitants 
consequently  migrated  to  the  plain  below,  where 
they  founded  the  town  of  Gran  Michele.  (Fazell. 
X.  2,  pp.  446,  450 ; Amic.  Lex.  Topog.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p. 
150;  Cluver.  (SzciZ.  p.  360.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ECHIDO'RUS  {’ExeiSupos,  Scyl.  p.26;  ’Exe- 
Bwpos,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 4),  a small  river  of  Mace- 
donia, which  rises  in  the  Crestonaean  territory, 
and  after  flowing  through  Mygdonia  empties  itself 
into  a lagoon  close  to  the  iG;ius  (Herod,  vii.  124, 
127).  It  is  now  called  the  Galliko:  Gallicum  was 
the  name  of  a place  situated  16  M.  P.  from  Thessa- 
lonica,  on  the  Roman  road  to  Stobi  (Pent.  Tab.).  It 
is  probable  that  when  the  ancient  name  of  the  river 
fell  into  disuse,  it  was  replaced  by  that  of  a town 
which  stood  upon  its  banks,  and  that  the  road  to 
Stobi  followed  the  valley  of  the  Echidorus.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  437, 439.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ECHPNADES  (ai  ’ExTrai  injirot,  Horn. ; at 
’ExiJ'oSes  prjaoi,  Herod.,  Thuc.,  Strab.),  a group  of 
numerous  islands  off  the  coast  of  Acamania,  several 
of  which  have  become  united  to  the  mainland  by 
the  alluvial  deposits  of  the  river.  Herodotus  says 
that  half  of  the  islands  had  been  already  united  to 
the  mainland  in  his  time  (ii.  10)  ; and  Thucydides 
expected  that  this  would  be  the  case  with  all  of 
them  before  long,  since  they  lay  so  close  together  as 
to  be  easily  connected  by  the  alluvium  brought 
down  by  the  river  (ii.  102).  This  expectation, 
however,  has  not  been  fulfilled,  which  Pausanias 
attributed  (viii.  24.  § 11)  to  the  Achelous  bringing 
down  less  alluvium  in  consequence  of  the  uncul- 
tivated condition  of  Aetolia  ; but  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  is  owing  to  the  increasing  depth  of  the 
sea,  which  prevents  any  perceptible  progress  being 
made. 

The  Echinades  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who 
says  that  Meges,  son  of  Phyleus,  led  40  ships  to 
Troy  from  “ Dulichium  and  the  sacred  islands 
Echinae,  which  are  situated  beyond  the  sea,  opposite 
Elis.”  (Horn.  II.  ii.  625.)  Phyleus  was  the  son  of 
Augeas,  king  of  the  Epeians  in  Elis,  who  emigrated 
to  Dulichium  because  he  had  incurred  his  father’s 
anger.  In  the  Odyssey  Dulichium  is  fi-equently 
mentioned  along  with  Same,  Zacynthus,  and  Ithaca 
as  one  of  the  islands  subject  to  Ulysses,  and  is  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Horn.  Od.  i.  245,  ix.  24, 
xiv.  397,  xvi.  123,  247  ; Hymn,  in  Apoll.  429  ; 
noKvTTvpov,  Od.  xiv.  335,  xvi.  396,  xix.  292.)  The 
site  of  Dulichium  gave  rise  to  much  dispute  in 
antiquity.  Hellanicus  supposed  that  it  was  the 
ancient  name  of  Cephallenia ; and  Andron,  that  it 
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was  one  (£  the  cities  of  this  island,  which  Pherecydes 
supposed  to  be  Pale,  an  opinion  supported  by  Pau- 
sanias.  (Strab.  x.  p.  456 ; Paus.  vi.  15.  § 7.) 
But  Strabo  maintains  that  Dulichium  was  one  of 
the  Echinades,  and  identifies  it  with  Dolicha 
(j)  AoAi'x«),  an  island  which  he  describes  as  situated 
opposite  Oeniadae  and  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous, 
and  distant  100  stadia  from  the  promontory  of 
Araxus  in  Elis  (x.  p.  458).  Dolicha  appears  to  be 
the  same  which  now  bears  the  synonymous  appel- 
lation of  Mah'i,  derived  from  its  long  narrow  form. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  574.)  Most 
modern  writers  have  followed  Strabo  in  connecting 
Dulichium  with  the  Echinades,  though  it  seems 
impossible  to  identify  it  with  any  particular  island. 
It  is  observed  by  Leake  that  “ Petald,  being  the 
largest  of  the  Echinades,  and  possessing  the  ad- 
vantage of  two  well-sheltered  harbours,  seems  to 
have  the  best  claim  to  be  considered  the  ancient 
Dulichium.  It  is,  indeed,  a mere  rock,  but  being 
separated  only  by  a strait  of  a few  hundred  yards 
from  the  fertile  plains  at  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous 
and  river  of  Oenia,  its  natural  deficiencies  may  have 
been  there  supplied,  and  the  epithets  of  ‘ grassy  ’ 
and  ‘ abounding  in  wheat,’  which  Homer  applies 
to  Dulichium  (^Od.  xvi.  396), — 

AovXlx'lOV  TTOXVTTVpOV,  TrOlTjeVTOS, 

may  be  referred  to  that  part  of  its  territory.”  But 
Leake  adds,  with  justice,  that  “ there  is  no  proof 
in  the  Iliad  or  Odyssey  that  Dulichium,  although  at 
the  head  of  an  insular  confederacy,  was  itself  an 
island  : it  may  very  possibly,  therefore,  have  been 
a city  on  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  opposite  to  the 
Echinades,  perhaps  at  Tragamesti,  or  more  probably 
at  the  harbour  named  Pandeleimona  or  Platyd, 
which  is  separated  only  by  a channel  of  a mile  or 
two  from  the  Echinades.” 

Homer,  as  we  have  already  seen,  describes  the 
Echinades  as  inhabited ; but  both  Thucydides  and 
Scylax  represent  them  a.s  deserted.  (Thuc.  ii.  102  ; 
Scylax,  p.  14.)  Strabo  simply  says  that  they  were 
barren  and  rugged  (x.  p.  458).  Stephanus  B 
names  a town  Apollonia  situated  in  one  of  the  islands 
(s.  V.  NiToWoovia),  Pliny  gives  us  the  names  of 
nine  of  these  islands,  — Aegialia,  Cotonis,  Thyatira, 
Geoaris,  Dionysia,  Cyrnus,  Chalcis,  Pinara,  Mystus 
(iv.  12.  s.  19).  Another  of  the  Echinades  was 
Artemita  (’ApTe^uiTa),  which  became  united  to  the 
the  mainland,  (Strab,  i.  p.  59  ; Plin.  iv.  1.  s.  2.) 
Artemidorus  spoke  of  Artemita  as  a peninsula  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Achelous,  and  Rhianus  connected 
it  with  the  Oxeiae.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ' kpTeg.Wa.')  The 
Oxeiae  (at  ’0|e?at)  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a 
separate  group  of  islands  to  the  west  of  the  Echi- 
nades (comp.  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19),  but  are  included 
by  Strabo  under  the  general  name  of  Echinades 
(x.  p.  458).  The  Oxeiae,  according  to  Strabo,  are 
mentioned  by  Homer  under  the  synonymous  name  of 
Thoae  (0oai,  Od.  xv.  299). 

The  Echinades  derived  their  name  from  the 
echinus  or  the  “ .sea-urchin,”  in  consequence  of 
their  sharp  and  prickly  outlines.  For  the  same 
reason  they  were  called  Oxeiae,  or  the  “ Sharp 
Islands,”  a name  which  some  of  them  still  retain 
under  the  slightly  altered  form  of  Oxies.  Leake 
remarks  that  “ the  Echinades  are  divided  into  two 
clusters,  besides  Petald,  which,  being  quite  barren 
and  close  to  the  mainland,  is  not  claimed,  or  at  least 
is  not  occupied  by  the  Ithacans,  though  anciently  it 
was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  Echinades.  The  northern 
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cluster  is  commonly  called  the  Dhragonares,  from 
Dhragondra,  the  principal  island ; and  the  southern, 
the  Oxies  or  Scrofes.  By  the  Venetians  they  were 
known  as  the  islands  of  KurtzrZdri,  which  name  be- 
longs properly  to  a peninsula  to  the  left  of  the  mouth  or 
the  Achelous,  near  Oxid.  Seventeen  of  the  islands 
have  names  besides  the  io\xr  Modhia,  two  of  which  are 
mere  rocks,  and  nine  of  them  are  cultivated.  These 
are,  beginning  from  the  southward; — Oxid,  Mahri, 
Vromona,  Pondikmisi,  Karlonisi,  Provdti,  Lam- 
hrino,  Sofia,  Dhragondra.  Oxid  alone  is  lofty. 
Makri  and  Vromona  are  the  two  islands  next  in 
importance.”  (Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii,  pt.  ii.  p.  455, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  30,  seq., 
50,  seq. ; Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  104.) 

ECHFNUS  ( Exivos:  Eth.  'Ex^vai^vs,  Polyb.  ix. 
41).  1.  A town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  situated 

upon  the  Maliac  gulf,  between  Lamia  and  Larissa 
Cremaste,  in  a fertile  district.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  433, 
435;  Polyb.  ix.  41;  comp.  Aristoph.  Lysist.  1169.) 
It  was  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Echion,  who 
sprang  from  the  dragon’s  teeth,  (Scymn.  Ch.  602 ; 
comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.')  Demosthenes  says  that  Echi- 
nus was  taken  by  Philip,  the  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  from  the  Thebans  (Dem.  Phil.  iii.  p.  120); 
but  whether  he  means  the  Thessalian  town,  or  the 
one  in  Acarnania  of  the  same  name,  is  uncertain. 
At  a later  time  we  find  the  Thessalian  Echinus  in 
the  hands  of  the  Aetolians,  from  whom  it  was  taken 
by  the  last  Philip,  after  a siege  of  some  length. 
(Polyb,  ix.  41,  seq.,  xvii.  3,  xviii,  21  ; Liv.  xxxii. 
33,  xxxiv.  23.)  Strabo  mentions  it  as  one  of  the 
Grecian  cities  which  had  been  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. (Strab.  i.  p.  60.)  Its  site  is  marked  by  the 
modern  village  of  A Mind,  which  is  only  a slight  cor- 
ruption of  the  ancient  name.  The  modern  village 
stands  upon  the  side  of  a hill,  the  summit  of  which 
was  occupied  by  the  ancient  Acropolis.  Dodwell 
remarks  that  it  appears,  as  w'ell  from  its  situation  as 
its  works,  to  have  been  a place  of  great  strength. 
“ Opposite  the  Acropolis,  at  the  distance  of  a few 
hundred  paces,  is  a hill,  where  there  are  some  ruins, 
and  foundations  of  large  blocks,  probably  a temple.” 
(Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  80;  Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol,  ii.  p.  20.) 

2.  A town  in  Acarnania,  also  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  Echion.  It  was  mentioned  by  the  poet 
Rhianus,  and  occurs  in  the  liat  of  Acarnanian  towns 
preserved  by  Pliny,  where  it  is  placed  between  He- 
raclia  and  Actium.  Leake  places  -it  at  Ai  Vasili, 
remarking  that,  “ from  Stephanus  and  the  poet 
Rhianus,  it  is  evident  that  Echinus  was  an  Acarna- 
nian town  of  some  importance : the  story  attached  to 
it  shows  that  it  was  one  of  the  early  colonies  of  this 
coast;  the  ruins  at  Ai  Vasili  indicate  a remote  an- 
tiquity, and  their  safe  position  on  a mountain  re- 
moved from  the  sea,  is  in  conformity  with  that  which 
is  generally  found  in  the  early  foundations  of  the 
Greeks,”  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  'Exiros;  Plin,  iv.  2;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  23,  seq.) 

E'CNOMUS  Q'Ekuo/jlos'),  a hill  on  the  S.  coast  of 
Sicily,  between  Agrigentum  and  Gela,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Himera  (Salso").  According  to  Diodorus 
(xix.  108),  the  tyrant  Phalaris  had  a castle  on  this 
hill,  in  which  he  kept  his  celebrated  brazen  bull: 
and  the  spot  derived  its  name  from  this  circumstance. 
The  etymology  is  obviously  fanciful;  but  it  seems 
clear  that  the  site  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period, 
though  there  was  no  city  there,  for  Plutarch  tells  us 
that  Dion,  in  his  advance  against  Syracuse  (b.  C. 
357),  was  joined  by  the  Agrigentine  knights  who 
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dwelt  about  Ecnomus.  (Plut.  Dion.  26.)  It  was 
subsequently  occuj'ied  and  fortified  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians in  their  wars  against  Agathocles ; and,  in 
B.  o.  311,  witnessed  a great  defeat  of  the  Syracusan 
tyrant  by  the  former  people.  On  this  occasion  the 
Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar  had  established  their 
camp  immediately  adjoining  Ecnomus,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Himera;  while  Agathocles  occupied  a 
hill  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  there  was 
also  a fortified  post,  ascribed  to  Phalaris,  and  called 
after  him  Phalarium.  The  details  of  the  action,  as 
related  by  Diodorus  (xix.  107 — 110),  entirely  agree 
with  this  account  of  the  position  of  the  two  armies, 
and  with  the  actual  nature  of  the  ground:  the  lo- 
calities have  been  fully  described  by  D’Omlle  (Si- 
mla, pp.  112, 113),  who  has  clearly  established  the 
true  position  of  Ecnomus.  The  hill  to  which  the 
name  was  given  is  the  extremity  of  a range  of  small 
elevation,  extending  between  the  sea  and  a plain 
about  six  miles  in  length,  which  stretches  from 
thence  to  the  river  Himera.  It  was  in  this  plain 
that  the  great  slaughter  of  the  troops  of  Agathocles 
took  place,  in  their  flight,  after  they  were  driven 
back  from  the  Carthaginian  camp.  At  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Ecnomus,  on  a projecting  tongue  of  land 
immediately  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Himera,  stands 
the  modem  town  of  Licata  or  Alicata,  from  which 
the  hill  above  it  derives  the  name  of  Monte  di  Li- 
cata. On  the  slope  of  this  hill  towards  the  sea,  but 
above  the  modem  town,  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
city,  unquestionably  those  of  Phintias,  founded  by 
the  Agrigentine  despot  of  that  name  about  b.  c.  280 ; 
but  which  were  regarded  by  Fazello  and  the  earlier 
topographers  as  those  of  Gela,  a mistake  which 
threw  the  whole  geography  of  this  part  of  Sicily  into 
confusion.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  211,  214;  D’Orville, 
Z.  c.)  [Gela.]  The  name  of  Ecnomus  is  again 
mentioned  by  Polybius  (i.  25)  in  the  First  Punic 
War,  B.c.  256,  when  the  Eoman  fleet  under  L.  Man- 
lius and  M.  Eegulus  touched  there  in  order  to  take 
on  board  the  land  forces  destined  for  the  African  ex- 
pedition : these  troops  were  encamped  apparently  on 
the  hill,  which  would  account  for  the  otherwise  sin- 
gular omission  of  the  name  of  Phintias.*  [E.H.B.] 

ECEON  (’AKKapav'),  one  of  the  5 cities  of  the 
Philistines  (1  Sam.  v.  10, 11.  vi.  17),  in  the  northern 
border  of  Judah  (Josh.  xv.  11.);  but  assigned  to  the 
children  of  Dan  (xix.  43.),  and  accordingly  ascribed 
to  that  tribe  in  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v.'),  where 
St.  Jerome  adds  “ ut  ego  arbitror  in  tribu  Juda.” 
They  place  it  between  Azotus  and  Jamnia  to  the 
east;  and  St.  Jerome  mentions  that  it  was  sometimes 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  Strato’s  Tower,  after- 
wards Caesareia — a manifest  and  inexplicable  error. 
Its  site  is  preserved  by  the  modem  village  of  ATcir, 
SSW.  of  Eamleh  in  the  great  plain.  (Eobinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  22 — 24.  [G.  W.] 

ECTINI.  The  name  of  this  people  occurs  in  the 
Trophy  of  the  Alps,  as  preserved  by  Pliny  (iii.  20). 
In  the  inscription  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  (Susa),  the 
name  Egdinii  occurs,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 

* Arnold,  apparently  misled  by  the  marginal  note 
in  Schweighhauser’s  Polybius  (vol.  i.  p.  69),  has 
given  the  name  of  “ Battle  of  Ecnomus  ” to  the  great 
sea  fight  in  which  Manlius  and  Eegulus  defeated  the 
Carthaginian  fleet  on  their  way  to  Africa : but  it  is 
quite  clear,  both  from  Polybius  (i.  25)  and  from  Zo- 
naras  (viii.  12),  that  this  battle  took  place  off  He- 
raclea  Minoa,  to  which  point  the  Eoman  fleet  had 
proceeded  from  Ecnomus. 
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I two  names  mean  the  same  people.  It  is  conjectured 
that  they  may  have  been  in  the  valley  of  the  Tinea, 
a river  which  flows  down  from  near  Barcelonette 
into  the  Var;  and  in  that  part  which  is  called  the 
Val  St.  Etienne,  according  to  some  modern  authori- 
ties, where  there  are  said  to  be  Eoman  remains. 
This  opinion  of  the  site  of  the  Ectini  seems  to  rest 
on  the  resemblance  of  the  name  to  that  of  the  Tinea, 
which  is  not  much.  [G.  L.] 

EDEBESSUS  (’FidefiTjacSs ; Etk.  ’lEibeSipaaevs, 
'Ede^7)(r(rios),  a city  of  Lycia,  for  which  Stephanus 
B.  (s.  V.)  quotes  Capito.  [G.  L.] 

EDENA'TES,  are  mentioned  in  the  inscription  on 
the  Trophy  of  the  Alps.  (Plin.  iii.  20).  The  name 
of  the  Adanates  occurs  on  the  arch  at  Segusio  (Susa), 
and  D’Anville  considers  it  the  same  as  the  name. 
Edenates,  but  others  do  not.  The  difference  is  cer- 
tainly not  much  ; but  the  object  of  the  two  inscrip- 
tions is  not  the  same.  D’Anville  conjectures  that 
“ the  name  of  Sedena,  which  is  that  of  the  little 
town  of  Seine,  in  the  north  of  Provence,  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Embrun,  on  the  borders  of  that  of  Digne^' 
may  indicate  the  site  of  the  Edenates.  Seine  was 
called  Sedena  in  the  middle  ages.  [G.  L.] 

EDESSA  (^Ebeaca : Eth'Eheaa'ouos,  ’Edeacrrji'Ss),. 
the  ancient  capital  of  Macedonia,  was  seated  on  the 
Egnatian  way,  at  the  entrance  of  a pass,  which  was 
the  most  important  to  the  kingdom,  as  leading  from 
the  maritime  provinces  into  Upper  Macedonia,  and, 
by  another  branch  of  the  same  pass,  into  Lyncestis 
and  Pelagonia.  (Polyb.  v.  97.  § 4,  xxxiv.  12.  § 7; 
Strab.  vii.  p.  323,  x.  p.  449 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39,  viii. 
12.  § 7;  Itin.  Anton.;  Itin.  Eierosol.;  Peut.  Tab.; 
Hierocl. ; Const.  Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2.)  Aegae  and 
Edessa,  though  some  have  considered  that  they  were 
different  towns,  are  no  doubt  to  be  considered  as  iden- 
tical, the  former  being  probably  the  older  form. 
(Comp.  Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  254, 
trans.;  Tafel,  Thessal.  p.  308,  de  Viae  Egnat.  Parte 
Occid.  p.  48.)  The  commanding  and  picturesque 
site  upon  which  the  town  was  built  was  the  original 
centre  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  residence  of  the 
dynasty  which  sprang  from  the  Temenid  Perdiccas. 
The  seat  of  government  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  the  marshes  of  Pella,  which  lay  in  the  maritime 
plain  beneath  the  ridge  through  which  the  Lydias 
forces  its  way  to  the  sea.  But  the  old  capital 
always  remained  the  national  hearth  (karia,  Diod. 
Excerpt,  p.  563)  of  the  Macedonian  race,  and  the 
burial-place  for  their  kings.  The  body  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  though  by  the  intrigues  of  Ptolemy 
it  was  taken  to  Memphis,  was  to  have  reposed  at 
Aegae  (Pans.  i.  6.  § 3), — the  spot  where  his  father 
Philip  fell  by  the  hand  of  Pausanias  (Diod.  xvi.  91, 
92).  The  murdered  Eurydice  and  her  husband  were 
buried  here  by  order  of  Cassander,  after  having  been 
removed  from  Amphipolis.  (Diod.  xix.  52 ; Athen. 
iv.  p.  1 55.)  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  when  he  had 
taken  the  town,  gave  up  the  royal  tombs  to  be  rifled 
by  his  Gallic  mercenaries,  in  hopes  of  finding  trea- 
sure. (Plut.  Pyrrh.  26.)  After  the  Eoman  con- 
quest, Edessa  (“  nobilis  urbs,”  Liv.  xlv.  30)  belonged 
to  the  third  region ; and  imperial  coins,  ranging  from 
Augustus  to  Sabinia  Tranquillina,  wife  of  the  third 
Gordian,  have  been  found,  with  the  epigraph 
EAESSAinN.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  71 ; Sestini,  Mon. 
Vet.  p.  37.) 

In  the  reign  of  Basil  II.,  Bodena  (BoSTjvd,  Cedren. 
vol.  ii.  p.  705;  Glycas,  p.  309),  — whence  the  mo- 
dem name,  — which  was  strongly  fortified,  was  one 
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of  the  Bulgarian  conquests  of  that  emperor.  (Le 
Beau,  Bos  Empire,  vol.  xiv.  p.  195.) 

Vodhend,  in  the  grandeur  of  its  situation,  in  the 
magnificence  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  the 
extent  of  the  rich  prospect  which  it  commands,  is 
not  inferior  to  any  situation  in  Greece.  Notwith- 
standing its  ancient  importance,  the  Hellenic  re- 
mains are  few ; the  site,  from  its  natural  advantages, 
has  doubtlessly  been  always  occupied  by  a town,  and 
new  constructions  have  caused  the  destruction  of  the 
more  ancient.  The  only  vestige  of  Hellenic  fortifi- 
cations that  has  been  discovered  is  a piece  of  wall 
which  supports  one  of  the  modern  houses  on  the 
edge  of  the  cliff;  but  there  are  many  scattered  remains 
in  the  town,  among  which  are  some  inscriptions  of  the 
time  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Quesike,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  272—279.)  [E.B.J.] 

EDESSA  (t]  ‘'ESeo'O’o:  Eth.  ’ESecaalos,  ’ESetr- 
cr\v6s),  a town  of  great,  importance  in  the  northern 
extremity  of  Mesopotamia,  in  the  province  of  Os- 
rhoene,  which  itself  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  one  of  the  early  kings  of  the  town.  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  98 ; Procop.  B.  P,  ii.  17.)  It 
was  situated  on  the  river  Scirtus  (now  Daisan'),  a 
small  tributary  of  the  Euphrates,  and  was  distant 
about  40  miles  from  Zeugma  Ant.  1.  c.),  and 

a day’s  journey  from  Batna  (Procop.  J5.  P.  ii.  12). 
Accounts  differ  as  to  the  date  of  its  foundation,  some 
placing  it  extremely  early,  and  ascending  to  mythical 
times,  as  St.  Isidore,  wlio  attributes  its  origin  to 
Neinbroth  or  Nimrod,  and  St.  Ephrem,  who  says 
Nimrod  ruled  at  Arach  and  Edessa  (^Comment,  in 
Genesim.')  It  is,  however,  most  likely  that  Appian 
is  correct  in  stating  that  it  was  really  built  by  Se- 
leucus,  and  that  it  was  one  of  the  many  towns  built 
or  restored  about  the  same  period  of  history  to  which 
European  names  were  given  by  the  [Macedonian 
rulers.  (^Syr.  57.)  The  same  statement  is  made  by 
Cedrenus  (i.  p.  166).  Its  position  has  not  been 
clearly  noted  by  some  ancient  writers.  Thus  Ste- 
phanus  and  Strabo  placed  it  in  Syria,  the  latter  con- 
founding it  with  Hierapolis,  and  stating  that,  like  it, 
it  bore  anciently  the  name  of  Bambyce  (BapSvKr], 
xvi.  p.  748).  Pliny  asserts  that  it  was  in  Arabia, 
and  was  called  Antiocheia-Calirrhoes,  from  a foun- 
tain of  that  name  which  existed  in  the  city  (v.  24. 
s.  21).  This  position  is  certainly  wrong;  but  the 
remark  is  curious,  as  it  connects  the  town  with  some 
notices  in  other  authors.  Thus  Stephanus  (/.  c.) 
states  that  it  was  called  Edessa  from  the  force  of 
its  waters  (Sio  ruv  vZdrwv  pu/xrip  ovtco  kAtj- 
06tfra),  and  from  the  town  of  the  same  name  in 
Macedonia;  while,  in  his  list  of  the  places  which 
bore  the  name  of  Antiocheia,  the  8th  is  designated 
7}  iwl  rrjs  KaAippdrjs  Kipryjs.  Ancient  coins  of 
Edessa  abound  betvpeen  the  ages  of  Commodus  and 
Trajanus  Decius;  the  majority  of  them  reading,  on 
the  reverse,  KOA.  M.  EAECGA  or  EAEC  A,  or  with 
the  insertion  of  the  title  “ Metropolis,”  KOA.  MAK. 
EAECCA.  MHTP.  The  exact  meaning  of  the  second 
word  MAK.  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained; 
but  we  cannot  help  suspecting  that  it  refers  to  the 
popular  belief  in  the  Macedonian  origin  of  the  city, 
KOA.  MAK.  being  short  for  KOAHNIA  MAKE- 
AONflN.  The  obverses  present  busts  of  the  Abgari 
or  local  rulers,  and  of  the  contemporaneous  Roman 
emperors.  There  exists,  too,  a peculiar  class  of 
autonomous  Greek  copper  coins,  all  of  which  bear  on 
the  obverses  heads  of  Antiochus  IV.,  and  are  perfectly 
alike  in  their  fabric  and  art.  Their  reverses  bear 
respectively  the  names  of  an  Antiocheia  in  Ptole- 
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mais,  Mygdonia,  and  near  Daphne;  the  fourth  has 
been  till  this  time  undetermined.  It  reads  ANTIO- 
XEriN  THN  Em  KAAAIPOHI.  With  the  evi- 
dence stated  above,  we  make  no  doubt  that  this  coin 
belongs  to  the  8th  Antiocheia  of  Stephanus,  one  of 
the  names,  as  it  appears,  of  Edessa,  and  the  title 
whereby  it  may  have  been  usually  recognised  during 
the  period  of  Antiochus  IV.  There  is  no  reasonable 
objection  to  the  belief  that  the  modern  towm  of  Orfah 
or  Urfah  represents  the  site  of  the  ancient  Edessa. 
(Tavernier,  ii.  4;  Pococke,  ii.  p.  232;  Niebuhr,  ii. 
p.  407.)  In  this  instance  the  most  ancient  name 
appears  to  have  been  preserved,  Isidorus  speaking  of 
'iAavvovoppa,  evidently  the  Orrha  of  Maimus,  who 
was  one  of  the  kings  of  Edessa. 

Little  is  known  of  the  history  of  Edessa,  subse- 
quently to  its  foundation  by  Seleucus,  till  Christian 
times:  but  during  the  wars  between  the  Graeco-Roman 
empire  and  the  Persians,  and  in  Ecclesiastical  history, 
Edessa  plays  a very  prominent  part.  Many  notices 
of  the  events  of  the  period  may  be  found  in  the 
following  authorities.  (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  17,  &c., 
B.  G.  iv.  14,  &c.,  de  Aedijic.  ii.  7 ; Evagrius,  H.E. 
iv.  8 — ^26 ; Malala,  Chron.  1 7.  p.  41 8 ; Hierocl.  p.  7 14 ; 
Dionys.  Patriarch,  ap.  Assem.  1.  c.;  Theophanes  and 
Cedrenus.)  It  appears  that  the  town  suffered  as 
much  from  natural  causes  as  from  the  attacks  of 
enemies.  Of  these,  the  river  Scirtus  was  the  prin- 
cipal cause,  no  less  than  four  destructive  floods  being 
recorded  in  the  Chronicon  Edessenum  (ap.  Assem. 
p.  386)  and  other  works.  In  A.  D.  718  the  town 
was  nearly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake  (Dionys. 
Patr.  ap.  Assem.  ii.  p.  259),  yet  the  work  of  re- 
storation (commenced  by  Justinian  after  one  of 
the  floods.  Procop.  de  Aedif.  ii.  7)  must  have  been 
rapid,  or  the  importance  of  the  place  itself  very 
great,  since  it  appears  from  the  Chronicon  of  Bar 
Hebraeus,  that  as  late  as  A.  D.  1184  there  were  no 
less  than  15  large  churches  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  (Assem.  ii.  p.  368).  In  a.d.  1285 
it  is  coupled  with  other  deserted  and  ruined  towns, 
such  as  Beroea  and  Haran,  by  Maphrianus.  (Assem. 
ii.  p.  260.)  Since  then,  it  has  never  risen  to  its 
former  greatness,  though  it  is  and  has  been  a place 
of  some  importance  for  the  inland  trade  between 
Kurdistan  and  Aleppo.  The  original  government  of 
Edessa  appears  to  have  been  vested  in  kings  or 
petty  princes,  more  or  less  dependent  on  the  neigh- 
bouring empires,  first  on  the  rulers  of  the  Syro- 
Macedonian  dynasty,  and  then  under  the  Roman 
and  Byzantine  emperors.  The  local  names  of  the 
kings  were  Abgarus  and  Mannus ; titles  which  appear 
to  have  been  preserved  among  them,  like  the  names 
of  the  Pharaohs  and  Ptolemies  in  Egypt.  Their 
names  are  found  (as  stated  before)  on  the  Greek 
coins  of  Edessa,  till  the  time  of  Trajanus  Decius.  A 
series  of  them  is  given  by  Dionysius  (ap.  Assem.  1.  c.), 
and  many  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  histories  of 
the  times  (Procop.  Bell.  iv.  17.,  Eusebius,  and  the 
Chronicon  Edessenum). 

Edessa  was  celebrated  in  Christian  times  for  its 
schools  of  theology,  to  which  students  came  from 
great  distances.  Of  these,  the  most  important  was 
the  Schola  Persica.  This  school  appears  to  have 
been  limited  to  Christians  of  the  Persian  nation. 
The  professors  are  memorable  in  history  for  the  part 
they  took  in  the  Nestorian  controversy,  imder  the 
guidance  of  John,  Patriarch  of  Antioch,  and  Ibas, 
Bishop  of  Edessa,  a.  d.  449 — 457,  against  St.  Cyril. 
It  is  clear  from  a letter  of  Beth  Arsamensis,  and 
from  the  Chronicon  Edessenum,  that  their  Nestorian 
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teaching  was  the  cause  of  the  ruin  of  this  school. 
The  professors  were  expelled  by  Martyr  us,  Bishop  of 
Edessa,  and  the  school  itself  pulled  down  by  order 
of  Zeno  the  Eoman  emperor,  A.  d.  489,  and  a church 
dedicated  to  St.  Mary  was  built  on  its  ruins.  (Simeon 
Beth  Arsamensis  ap.  Assem.  i.  p.  353 ; Chron.  Edess. 
ap.  Assem.  i.  p.  406;  Theodor.  H,  E.  ii.  558.  566.) 
The  expulsion  of  the  professors  was  doubtless  one 
chief  Cause  of  the  immediate  and  subsequent  spread 
of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  There  was,  besides  the 
Schola  Persica,  at  least  one  other  school  for  miscel- 
laneous pupils  and  learning.  St.  Epiphanius  shows 
that  the  Syriac  language  was  in  his  day  much 
studied  by  the  Persians  (Haeres.  66),  and  it  is 
manifest  that  Edessa  was  for  many  years  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Oriental  learning.  [V.J 
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EDETA  or  LEI'EIA  (’'HStjto  ^ /cai  Aei'pm, 
Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 63),  the  chief  city  of  the  Edetani,  one 
name  of  which  is  still  retained  by  the  town  of  Lyria, 
where  there  are  ruins  and  inscriptions.  (Laborde, 
Itin.  de  Espagne,  vol.  i.  p.  259.)  [P.  S.] 

EDETA'Nl  (^m-nravoi,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 15;  Plin. 
iii.  3.  s.  4)  or  SEDETA'NI  (Liv.  xxiv.  20,  xxviii. 
24;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  371,  foil.;  2t57jTaj/ot,  Strab.  iii.  p. 
1 65),  a people  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  E.  of  the 
Celtiberi,  Bastetani,  and  Contestani.  Their  country, 
Edetania,  comprised  the  district  lying  between  the 
rivers  Iberus  {Ebro)  and  Sucro  {hccar),  and  bounded 
by  the  mountains  of  Celtiberia  on  the  W.  (Con- 
cerning the  occupation  ol'  parts  of  their  territory  by 
the  Ilercaones  and  the  Suessetani,  see  the  articles.) 
It  corresponded  to  the  N.  part  of  Valencia,  and  the 
S.  part  of  Aragon.  It  was  traversed  by  several 
rivers  running  from  NW.  to  SE.,  the  chief  of  which 
was  the  Turia  {Tvria  or  Guadalaviar),  and  in 
its  NE.  part  were  some  tributaries  of  the  Iberus. 
The  Edetani  possessed  some  very  celebrated  cities. 
In  the  extreme  NW.,  on  the  Iberus,  was  Caesar- 
AUGUSTA  {Zaragoza)-,  and  in  the  SE.  were  Sagun- 
TUM  {Murviedro),  on  the  Pallantia  {Palancia),  the 
modem  capital  Valentia  ( Valencia),  on  the  Turia, 
and  Sucro  {Culleraf),  on  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  their  last  city  on  this  side.  These  three  cities 
lay  upon  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Carthago 
Nova,  the  other  cities  upon  which  were  as  follows, 
beginning  from  Dertosa,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Iberus  : Intibili,  27  M.  P.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  399  : 
prob.  S.  Mateo)  ; Ildum,  24  M.  P.  {Itin.  ib.  : 
prob.  Villa  de  Cabanes) ; Sepelaci  {Itin.  p.  400 : 
prob.  Burriana,  near  Villa  Real)-,  Saguntum  22 
M.  P.,  Valentia  16  M.  P.,  Sucro  20  M.  P.  Between 
this  road  and  the  coast  were:  Ibera,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Iberus,  near  its  mouth ; Etovissa  (Liv. 
xxi.  22 ; ’HTvSgaa,  Ptol. : prob.  Oropesa),  on  the 
coast,  NE.  of  Sepelaci;  and,  in  the  neighbour! lood  of 
Saguntum,  Strabo  mentions  Cherronesus,  Oleas- 
TRUM,  and  Cartauas  (Strab.  iii.  p.  159).  The 
other  principal  places  were:  Edeta,  the  capital; 
IIoNOSCA  (Liv.  xxii.  20,  where  the  readii'g  is  doubt- 
ful) j T URBA  (Liv.  xxxiii.  44 : prob.  Tuejar  on  the 
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Guadalaviar)  ; Segobriga  {Legorbe,  inscr.  and 
coins  ap.  Vaillant,  Num.  Imp.  vol.  i.  pp.  64,  116; 
Florez,  Esp.  “S.  vol.  v.  p.  21,  vol.  viii.  p.  97,  Med.de 
Esp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  573,  650  ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  50, 
Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  1 02  ; Num.  Goth. ; Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  56);  there  are  also  Eoman  inscriptions  at  Bexis, 
E.  of  Segorbe;  Ossigerda  (’Ocr<r</cep5a,  Ptol.:  Eth. 
Ossigerdenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; coins  ap.  Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  vol  ii.  p.  532,  vol.  iii.  p.  109;  Mionnet, 
vol.  i.  p.  47,  Sujypl.  vol.  i.  p.  95  ; Sestini,  p.  177: 
prob.  Ossera  near  Zaragoza)  ; Legnica  {AeoviKa, 
Plin.  Ptol.  ll.  cc.:  prob.  Alcaniz  in  Aragon)-,  Dama- 
NIA  {AafjLwia,  Ptol.:  jEf/t.  Damanitani,  Plin. c.), 
S.  of  Caesaraugusta  ; Belia,  a municipium  (Be- 
Aeia,  Ptol. : Eth.  Belitani,  Plin.  1.  c. : prob.  Belchite; 
Sestini,  J/et?.  Isp.  p.  105):  these  four  places  had 
the  civitas  Eomana  and  belonged  to  the  conventus 
of  Caesaraugusta.  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  pp.  413, 
foil.)  [P.  S.] 

EDOMFTAE.  [Idumaea.] 

EDO'NES  (‘'HScorey,  Strab.  x.  p.  470,  xv.  p.  687) 
or  EDO'NI  (^USwvoi,  Steph.  B.,  Plin.  iv.  11),  a 
Thracian  people,  whose  name  was  often  used  by  the 
Greek  and  Latin  poets  to  express  the  whole  of  the 
nation  of  which  they  formed  a part.  (Aesch.  Pers. 
493;  Soph.  Ant.  955;  Eurip.  Hec.  1153;  Ov.  Met. 
xi.  69,  Trist.  iv.  1.  42 ; Propert.  i.  3.  5 ; Hor.  Carm. 
ii.  7.  27.)  It  appears  from  Thucydides  (ii.  99) 
that  this  Thracian  clan  once  held  possession  of  the 
right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  as  far  as  Mygdonia,  but 
were  driven  from  this  by  the  Temenid  princes  of 
Macedonia.  Afterwards  they  are  found  occupying, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Strymon,  the  district  called 
Edonis  (’HScovi'y,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 31),  which  ex- 
tended from  Lake  Cercinitis  as  far  E.  as  the  river 
Nestus,  between  the  spurs  of  Mt.  Orbelus,  and  the 
Pieres  to  the  S.  (Comp.  Herod,  v.  11,  vii.  110, 114; 
Thuc.  iv.  102,  109.)  Edonis  was  included  in  the 
first  region  of  Macedonia,  after  the  Eoman  conquest, 
B.  o.  167.  (Liv.  xlv.  29.)  The  following  are  the 
principal  towns  of  this  important  district:  Amphi- 
POLis,  with  its  harbour  Eion;  Myrcinus;  Pha- 
GREs;  Oesyma;  Gasorus;  Domerus;  Philippi; 
Drabescus;  Neapolis;  Acontisma;  Tragilus; 
Pergamus. 

A large  coin  of  Geta,  king  of  the  Edoni,  has  been 
published  by  Mr.  Millingen,  the  characters  on  which 
agree  with  the  time  when  the  Edoni  possessed  Dra- 
bescus and  the  Nine  Ways,  and  had  therefore  the 
power  of  working  some  of  the  mines.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  the  coins  of  the  Orescii,  with  the  type, 
a satyr  carrying  off  a nymph,  belong  to  Edonis  or 
its  vicinity.  The  Satyrs  were  the  Satrae,  and  refer 
to  the  worship  of  Dionysus  in  the  mountains  Pan- 
gaeum  and  Orbelus.  (Herod,  vii.  111.)  Apollodora? 
(iii.  5)  has  handed  down  some  traditions  showing 
the  connection  between  the  kings  of  the  Edoni,  and 
the  legends  about  Dionysus  and  the  Satyrs.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.)  [E.B.  J.] 

EDO'NIS.  [Antandrus.] 

EDEEI  {'Edpdi,  LXX. ; 'ASpad,  Euseb.),  a town  of 
the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  beyond  Jordan,  mentioned 
with  Ashtaroth  (JbsA.xiii.  31)  as  a city  of  the  king- 
dom of  Og  in  Bashan.  Eusebius  places  it  20  miles 
from  Bozra.  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Naapwd.)  The  Arabian 
geographers  mention  a village  under  the  name  of 
Edhra  in  the  Hauran,  which  has  been  identified 
with  Edrei,  by  Dr.  Eobinson.  {Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
Append,  p.  155.)  Burckhardt  had  supposed  it  to  be 
represented  by  Ed-Doad,  a village  between  Baal 
and  Mezaneib,  to  the  east  of  the  Eadj  road,  between 
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Busrah  and  Adjlun.  (^Travels,  p.  241.)  The  site  of 
Edhra  is  not  so  accurately  defined,  but  Dr.  Robinson 
says,  “ it  is  nearer  to  Busrah  than  is  Deraa,  accord- 
ing to  my  information.”  [G.  W.] 

EDROS,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Britain,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  2.  § 12)  as  one  of  the  four 
islands  eastward  of  Hibernia,  viz. : Monaoeda,  Mona, 
Edros  (desert),  Lemnos  (desert).  Another  reading  is 
Odros:  Adros  and  Andros,  also  Edros,= 

Island  of  the  coast  of  Wales.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EDRUM  (^Idro),  a town  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
situated  on  a considerable  lake,  now  called  the  Lago 
(Tldro,  formed  by  the  river  Cleusis  or  Chiese. 
Neither  the  lake  nor  the  town  is  mentioned  by  any 
ancient  author,  but  an  inscription  cited  by  Cluver 
(^Ital.  p.  108)  proves  the  name  and  existence  of  the 
latter:  it  was  probably  not  a municipal  town,  but  a 
dependency  of  Brixia.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EETIONEIA.  [Athenae,  p.  308,  a.J 
EGDINII.  [Ectini.] 

EGELASTA.  [Celtiberia.] 

EGESTA  [Segesta.] 

EGE'TA,  AEGE'TA(’'E7rjTaor  ‘'Erijra,  Ptol.  iii. 
9.  § 4),  a town  on  the  Danube  in  Moesia,  near  the 
spot  where  Trajan  built  his  bridge  across  the  river. 
According  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  (30),  its  garrison 
consisted  of  a division  of  the  thirteenth  legion  and  a 
squadron  of  cavalry.  (Rm.  Ant.  218;  Geogr.  Rav.  iv. 
7.)  _ [L.  S.] 

EGITA'NIA  (Jdanna  la  Vieja,  W.  of  Coria,  on 
the  Ponsul),  a city  of  Lusitania,  only  known  by  the 
inscriptions  found  among  its  extensive  ruins.  It  was 
also  called  Igedita.  (Gruter,  p.  162,  No.  31 ; Florez, 
Bsp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  137  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
397.)  [P.  S.] 

EGNA'TIA  or  GNA'TIA  CEyvaria  or  'lyvaria: 
Eth.  Inscr. ; Ignatinus,  Lib.  Col.  p.  262), 

a considerable  town  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast  between  Barium  and  Brundusium.  The  Itine- 
raries place  it  at  27  M.  P.  from  the  former,  and  29 
from  the  latter  city.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  117,  315;  Tab. 
Pent.)  Both  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  mention  it  as  a 
city  of  the  Peucetians  or  southern  Apulians : and 
Pliny  also  assigns  it  to  the  Pediculi  (the  same  people 
with  the  Peucetians),  though  he  elsewhere  less  cor- 
rectly describes  it  as  a town  of  the  Sallentines.  It 
must  indeed  have  been  the  last  city  of  the  Peucetians 
towards  the  frontiers  of  Calabria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 15;  Mel.  ii.  4;  Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  Ill, 
iii.  1 1.  s.  16.)  Horace,  who  made  it  his  last  halting- 
place  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  tells  us  that  it 
suffered  from  the  w’ant  of  good  water  *,  and  ridicules 
the  pretended  miracle  (noticed  also  by  Pliny)  shown 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  asserted  that  incense  placed 
on  a certain  altar  was  spontaneously  consumed  with- 
out the  application  of  fire.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  97 — 100; 
Plin.  ii.  107.  s.  111.) 

No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history,  and  it  seems 
to  have  derived  its  chief  importance  from  its  position 
on  the  high  road  to  Brundusium,  which  rendered  it 
a convenient  halting-place  for  travellers  both  by  land 
and  sea.  (Strab.  1.  c.)  There  is,  however,  no  autho- 

* This  at  least  is  the  construction  put  by  all  the 
best  commentators  upon  the  phrase  of  Horace, — 
*'  Lymphis  iratis  exstrueta:”  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  modern  topographers  speak  of  the  site  as 
abounding  in  fresh  water,  and  having  one  fountain 
in  particular,  still  called  the  Ponte  d Agnazzo,  which 
is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  whole  country.  (Pratilli- 
Via  Appia^  p.  644;  Romauelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  146.) 
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rity  for  the  assertion  of  some  Italian  topographers 
(adopted  from  them  by  Cramer  and  others),  that  the 
road  from  hence  along  the  coast  to  Barium  and  Ca- 
nusium  was  named  from  this  city  the  Via  Egnatia, 
— still  less  that  it  gave  name  to  the  celebrated  mili- 
tary road  across  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  from  Apol  • 
Ionia  to  the  Hellespont.  It  appears  probable,  indeed, 
that  the  proper,  or  at  least  the  original,  name  of  the 
city  w'as  not  Egnatia,  but  Gnatia;  wdiich  form  is 
found  in  Horace,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  best  MSS. 
of  Pliny  and  Mela;  and  is  further  confirmed  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  in  which  the  name  of  the  people 
is  written  rNABINHN.  (Tzschucke,  Not.  ad  Mel. 
1.  c. ; Mommsen,  U.  I.  Dialekte,  p.  66.) 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Egnatia  is  un- 
known, but  its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  sea-coast 
about  6 miles  SE.  of  Monopoli.  An  old  tower  on 
the  shore  itself  still  bears  the  name  of  Torre  d' Ag- 
nazzo; while  considerable  portions  of  the  walls  and 
other  remains  indicate  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  a 
little  more  inland,  extending  from  thence  towards  the 
modern  town  of  Fasana.  Numerous  sepulchres  have 
been  excavated  in  the  vicinity,  and  have  yielded  an 
abundant  harvest  of  vases,  terracottas,  and  other 
ancient  relics,  as  well  as  a few  inscriptions  in  the 
Messapian  dialect.  (Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  iv.  c.  15. 
p.  546;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  146;  Mommsen,  U.  I. 
Dialelcte.,  p.  66.)  [E.H.B.] 

EGORIGIUM,  a place  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  and  in  the  Table,  on  the  road  from  Augusta  Tre- 
vororum  ( Trier)  to  Cologne.  The  stations  in  the  Table 
are  Beda,  18  M.  P. ; Ausava,  18;  Egorigium,  12.  In 
the  Table  it  is  written  Icorigium.  The  next  station 
to  Egorigium  is  Marcomagus  (^Marmagen),  12  M.  P. 
Some  geographers  place  Egorigium  at  Kirchenhacher, 
not  far  from  Stadtkill  on  the  Kill,  which  flows  into 
the  Mosel,  on  the  left  bank.  [G.  L.] 

EGO'SA.  [Casteleani.] 

EGURRI.  [Astukes.] 

EIDUMANNIA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  3.  § 6)  as  a river  between  the  prominence  to  the 
south  of  the  Garrienus  ( Yare)  and  Orford  Ness,  and 
the  'lajXKTcra  (^sic  in  the  current  editions). 

Whatever  may  be  the  reading,  this  'l6.g.ur(Ta  means 
the  Thames.  Hence,  the  Stour,  Orwell,  Blackwater, 
or  any  of  the  Essex  rivers  may  be  the  Eiduinannia. 
The  Black-wsiiev  is  the  best;  in  which  case  the  du 
= the  Welsh  cZ«,  (j2Le\\c,  dubh  = hlack.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EILE'SIUM  (ElXecriov),  a town  of  Boeotia,  of 
uncertain  site,  mentioned  by  Homer,  the  name  of 
which,  according  to  Strabo,  indicates  a marshy  po- 
sition. (Horn.  II.  ii.  499;  Strab.  ix.  p.  406;  Steph. 
B.  8.  V.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  469.) 

EION.  1.  (’Hiwi/:  ’HtoJi/euy,  Steph.  B.),  a 

town  and  fortress  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Stry- 
mon,  25  stadia  from  Ampliipolis,  of  which  it  was 
the  harbour.  (Thuc.  iv.  102.)  Xerxes,  on  his  re- 
turn after  the  defeat  at  Salamis,  sailed  from  Ei'on  to 
Asia.  (Herod,  viii.  118.)  The  Persian  Boges  was 
left  in  command  of  the  town,  which  was  captured, 
after  a desperate  resistance,  by  the  Athenians  and 
their  confederates,  under  Cimon.  (Herod,  vii.  107; 
Thuc.  i.  98  ; comp.  Pans.  viii.  8.  § 2.)  Brasidas 
attacked  it  by  land  and  by  boats  on  the  river,  but 
was  repulsed  by  Thucydides,  who  had  come  from 
Thasos  with  his  squadron  in  time  to  save  it.  (Thuc. 
iv.  107.)  It  was  occupied  by  Cleon;  and  the  re- 
mains of  his  army,  after  their  defeat  at  Amphipolis, 
mustered  again  at  Ei'on.  (Thuc,  v.  10.)  Extensive 
ruins  of  thick  walls,  constructed  of  small  stones  and 
mortar,  among  which  appear  many  squared  blocks 
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in  the  Hellenic  style,  have  been  found  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Strymon  beyond  the  ferry.  These  ruins 
belong  to  the  Byzantine  period,  and  have  been  attri- 
buted to  a town  of  the  Lower  Empire,  Koiiirhai], 
which  the  Italians  have  converted  into  Contessa. 
These  remains  at  the  fenry  stand  nearly,  if  not  ex- 
actly, on  the  site  of  Ei’on  on  the  Strymon.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  172.) 

2.  A town  of  Pieria.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eustath. 
ap.  Horn.  II.  ii.  p.  287.) 

3.  A colony  of  the  Mendaeans,  which  was  be- 
trayed to  the  Athenians,  and  retaken  by  the  Chalci- 
dians  and  Bottiaeans,  b.  c.  425  (Thuc.  iv.  7);  which 
Eustathius  (1.  c.)  placed  in  the  Chersonesus,  but,  as 
this  is  much  too  remote  for  the  Chalcidians  to  have 
marched  thither  to  recover  a town,  Arnold  (aj?.  Time. 
1.  c.)  supposed  there  might  have  been  a fourth  Ei’on, 
on  some  point  of  the  long  and  winding  coast  which 
extends  from  the  Strymon  to  the  Axius.  [E.B.J.] 

EION  or  EIONES  QHuav,  Diod.;  ’Ui6res,  Horn., 
Strab.),  a town  in  the  Argolic  peninsula,  mentioned 
by  Homer  along  with  Troezen  and  Epidaurus.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns  founded  by 
the  Diyopes,  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
seats  in  Northern  Greece  by  Hercules.  Strabo  re- 
lates that  the  Mycenatians  expelled  the  inhabitants 
of  Eiones,  and  made  it  their  sea-port,  but  that  it 
had  entirely  disappeared  in  his  time.  Its  position  is 
uncertain ; but,  in  consequence  of  the  preceding 
statement  of  Strabo,  it  is  placed  by  Curtius  in  the 
plain  of  Kandia.  (Diod.  iv.  37 ; Horn.  II.  ii.  561 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  373  ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  467,  580.) 

EIRA.  [Ira.] 

EIRE'SIDAE  or  ERESIDAE.  [Attica,  p.334.] 

ELAEA  (’EAoia:  Eth.  ’EAatVrjs),  an  Aeolic  city 
of  Asia,  the  port  of  the  Pergameni.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
According  to  the  present  text  of  Stephanus,  it  was 
also  called  Cidaenis  (KiSairis),  and  was  founded  by 
Menestheus;  but  it  seems  likely  that  there  is  some 
error  in  the  reading  Cidaenis  (Meineke  ad  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.).  Strabo  (p.  615)  places  Elaea  south  of  the 
river  Caicus,  12  stadia  from  the  river,  and  120  stadia 
from  Pergamum.  The  Caicus  enters  a bay,  which 
was  called  Elaiticus,  or  the  bay  of  Elaea.  Strabo 
calls  the  bay  of  Elaea  part  of  the  bay  of  Adramyt- 
tium,  but  very  incorrectly.  He  has  the  story, 
which  Stephanus  has  taken  from  him,  that  “ Elaea 
was  a settlement  made  by  Menestheus  and  the 
Athenians  with  him,  who  joined  the  war  against 
Ilium”  (p.  122);  but  Strabo  does  not  explain  how  it 
could  be  an  Aeolian  city,  if  this  story  was  true.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  coins  of  Elaea,  which  bear  the 
head  and  name  of  Menestheus,  are  some  evidence  of 
its  Athenian  origin;  but  it  is  no  evidence  at  all. 
Herodotus  (i.  149)  does  not  name  Elaea  among  the 
Aeolian  cities.  Strabo  makes  the  bay  of  Elaea  ter- 
minate on  one  side  in  a point  called  Hydra,  and  on 
the  other  in  a promontory  Harmatus;  and  he  esti- 
mates the  width  between  these  points  at  80  stadia. 
Thucydides  (viii.  101)  places  Harmatus  opposite  to 
Methymna,  from  which,  and  the  rest  of  the  narra- 
tive, it  is  clear  that  he  fixes  Harmatus  in  a different 
place  from  Strabo.  The  exact  site  of  Elaea  seems 
to  be  uncertain.  Leake,  in  his  map,  fixes  it  at  a 
place  marked  Kliseli,  on  the  road  from  the  south  to 
Pergamum  {BergamaK).  Scylax  (p.  35),  Mela 
(i.  18),  Pliny  (v.  32),  and  Ptolemy  (v.  2),  all  of 
whom  mention  Elaea,  do  not  help  us  to  the  precise 
place;  all  we  learn  from  them  is,  that  the  Caicus 
flowed  between  Pitane  and  Elaea, 
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The  name  of  Elaea  occurs  in  the  history  of  the 
kings  of  Pergamum.  From  Livy  (xxxv.  13),  it 
appears,  as  Strabo  tells  us,  that  those  who  would 
reach  Pergamum  from  the  sea,  would  land  at  Elaea. 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxvi.  43,  xxxvii.  18.  37;  Polyb.  xvi. 
41,  xxi.  8).  One  of  the  passages  of  Livy  shows  that 
there  was  a small  hill  (tumuliLs)  near  Elaea,  and 
that  the  town  was  in  a plain  and  walled.  Elaea  was 
damaged  by  an  earthquake  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  at 
the  same  time  that  Pitane  suffered.  [G.  L.] 


ELAEA,  an  island  on  the  Propontis,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (v.  32);  but  it  is  not  certain  which  of  the 
several  small  islands  he  means.  [G.  L.] 

ELAEA  (’EAala,  Ptol.  v.  14.  § 3),  a promontory 
on  the  NE.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Pococke  (Trav. 
vol.  ii.  p.  218)  calls  Chaule-hurnau.  (Comp.  Engel, 
Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  89.)  [E.  B.  J.1 

ELAEA,  ELAEA'TIS.  [Acheron.] 
ELAEUS.  1.  (’EAa?os,  written  ’EAatoOs  in 
Marcian,  Peripl.p.  70),  was  an  emporium  or  trading 
place  on  the  coast  of  Bithynia  at  the  mouth  of  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  Elaeus  was  120  stadia 
west  of  Cales.  [Cales.] 

2.  Placed  by  Pliny  in  the  Sinus  Doridis;  but  no- 
thing is  known  of  it.  [Cerameicus.]  [G.  L.] 
ELAEUS  (’EAatoCs,  ’EAeoDs),  the  southernmost 
town  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  within  less  than  one 
day’s  sail  of  Lemnos  with  a northerly  wind(Herod.  vi. 
140),  and  a colony  of  Teos  in  Ionia  (Scymn.  786). 
It  was  celebrated  for  its  tomb,  temple,  and  sacred 
grove  of  the  hero  Protesilaus.  The  temple,  con- 
spicuously placed  on  the  sea-shore,  was  a scene  of 
worship  and  pilgrimage,  not  merely  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Elaeus,  but  also  for  the  neighbouring  Greeks 
generally  ; and  was  enriched  with  ample  votive 
offerings,  and  probably  deposits  for  security  — 
money,  gold  and  silver  saucers,  bronze  implements 
robes,  and  various  other  presents.  (Herod,  vii.  33, 
ix.  116  ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  595  ; Paus.  i.  34.  § 2, 
iii.  4.  § 5 ; Plin.  xvi.  99  ; Philostr.  Her.  ii.  1 ; 
Tzetz.  ad  Lyc.  532.) 

Artayctes,  the  Persian  commander  at  Sestus, 
stripped  the  sacred  grove  of  Protesilaus  of  all  the 
treasures,  and  profaned  it  by  various  acts  of  out- 
rage, in  consequence  of  which  the  Athenian  com- 
mander, Xanthippus,  and  the  citizens  of  Elaeus 
crucified  Artayctes,  when  Sestus  was  taken  by  the 
Greeks.  (Herod,  ix.  118 — 120.)  In  b.  c.  411,  the 
Athenian  squadron  under  Thrasyllus  escaped  with 
difficulty  from  Sestus  to  Elaeus  (Thuc.  viii.  102); 
and  it  was  here,  just  before  the  fatal  battle  of  Aegos- 
Potami,  that  the  180  Athenian  triremes  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  that  Lysander  was  master  of  Lamp- 
sacus.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  1.  § 20.) 

In  B.  c.  200,  Elaeus  surrendered  voluntarily  to 
Philip  V.  (Liv.  xxxi.  16)  ; but  in  b.  c.  190  the 
citizens  made  overtures  to  the  Romans.  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  9.)  Constantine’s  fleet  in  the  Second  Civil 
War,  A.  D.  323,  took  up  its  moorings  at  Elaeus, 
while  that  of  Licinius  was  anchored  off  the  tomb 
of  Ajax,  in  the  Troad.  (Zosim.  ii.  23  ; Le  Beau, 
Has  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  216.) 
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Justinian  fortified  this  important  position  (Pro- 
cop. Aed,  iv.  16),  the  site  of  which  has  been  fixed 
by  D’Anville  (^Mem.  de  V Acad,  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  338)  to  the  SE,  of  the  promontory  of  Mas- 
tmia.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELAEUS  (’'EAatos),  a town  of  Aetolia,  belonging 
to  Calydon,  was  strongly  fortified,  having  received 
all  the  necessary  munitions  from  king  Attains.  It 
was  taken  by  Philip  V.,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c. 
219.  Its  name  indicates  that  it  was  situated  in  a 
marshy  district;  and  it  must  have  been  on  the  coast 
to  have  received  supplies  from  Attains.  We  may 
therefore  place  it  near  Mesolonghi.  (Polyb.  v.  65 ; 
Kruse,  Hellas,  vol.  ii.  pt.  ii.  p.  262.) 

ELAEUS  (’EAatoGs:  Eth.  'EAaiovaios').  1.  A 
demus  of  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 

2.  A town  in  the  Argeia,  mentioned  only  by 
Apollodorus  (ii.  5.  § 2)  and  Stephanus  B.  (s.  w.). 
From  the  statement  of  the  former  writer  we  may 
conclude  that  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Lema, 
since  Heracles,  after  he  had  succeeded  in  cutting  off 
the  immortal  head  of  the  Hydra,  is  said  to  have 
buried  it  by  the  side  of  the  way  leading  from  Lerna 
to  Elaeus.  The  remains  of  this  town  have  been 
found  in  the  unfrequented  road  leading  from  Lema 
to  Hysiae.  (Ross,  Reisen  imPeloponnes,  p.  155,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  49.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  372.) 

3.  A town  in  Chaonia  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  only 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  14.  § 7),  but  probably  situated  in 
the  plain  Elaeon,  of  which  Livy  speaks  (xliii.  23). 
Leake  supposes  this  plain  to  have  been  that  between 
Arghyrokastro  and  Lihokhovo,  and  that  the  town 
of  Elaeus  stood  on  the  heights,  opposite  to  Arghyro- 
kastro, where  it  is  said  that  some  remains  of  Hel- 
lenic walls  still  exist.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  75.) 

ELAEUSSA.  [Eleusa.] 

EL  AH,  a valley  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  near  the 
country  of  the  Philistines,  notorious  for  the  conflict 
between  David  and  Goliath.  (1  Sam.  xvii.)  The 
name  is  omitted  by  the  LXX.  in  v.  2,  and  translated 
in  verse  19  (^iv  tt)  koiAolSi  rrjs  dpvos).  The  valley 
lay  “ l>etween  Socoh  and  Azekah  ” (v.  1 ),  the  former 
of  which  is  identified  by  the  modern  village  of  Shu- 
tceikeh,  and  thus  fixes  the  valley  of  Elah  to  the 
modern  “ Wady-es-SuntP  “ It  took  its  name  Elah 
of  old  from  the  Terebinth  (Butm.),  of  which  the 
largest  specimen  we  saw  in  Palestine  still  stands  in 
the  vicinity,  just  as  it  now  takes  its  name  es-Sumt 
(^Sunt)  from  the  acacias  which  are  scattered  in  it.” 
(Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  350.)  No  value  what- 
ever can  be  attached  to  the  tradition  which  has 
marked  part  of  the  Wady  Beit  Hanina,  on  the  road 
from  Jaffa  to  Jerusalem,  as  the  ancient  valley  of 
Elah;  a tradition,  like  many  others  in  Palestine, 
which  consults  the  convenience  of  pilgrims,  rather 
than  historical  or  geographical  accuracy.  [G.W.] 

ELAIUS  or  ELAEUS  MONS.  [Phigalea.  ] 

ELAPHITES  INS.,  a group  of  small  islands  off 
the  coast  of  Illyricum  (Plin.  iii.  26)  which  bore  this 
name  from  their  supposed  resemblance  to  a stag,  of 
which  Giupan  formed  the  head,  the  small  Ruda  the 
neck,  Mezzo  the  body,  and  Calamotta  the  haunches, 
the  tail  being  completed  by  the  rock  of  Grehini  or 
Pettini.  They  are  well  cultivated,  and,  producing 
abundance  of  excellent  wine  and  oil,  are  considered 
the  most  valuable  part  of  the  Ragusan  territory,  to 
which  they  were  annexed  A.  d.  1080  by  Sylvester, 
king  of  Dalmatia.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  andMonte- 
negro,  vol.  i,  p.  267.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ELAPHPTIS.  Pliny  (v.  31)  gives  this  name  to 
one  of  the  small  islands  about  Chios.  [G.  L.] 
ELAPHONNE'SUS  (^EAa<p6vrj(Tos),  or  “ deer 
island,”  an  island  of  the  Propontis,  with  a good  har- 
bour. (Scylax,  p.  35.)  Strabo  says  (p.  588):  “As 
you  coast  along  from  Parium  to  Priapus,  thei’e  is  old 
Proconnesus  and  the  island  now  called  Proconnesus.” 
Pliny  (v.  32)  says  that  “ Elaphonnesus  is  in  the 
Propontis,  in  front  of  Cyzicus,  whence  the  marble  of 
Cyzicus ; it  was  also  called  Nevris  and  Proconnesus.” 
Now,  as  Proconnesus  was  noted  for  its  marble 
quarries  (Strab.  p.  588),  which  supplied  materials 
for  the  buildings  of  Cyzicus,  it  is  plain  that  Pliny 
takes  Elaphonnesus  to  be  the  Proconnesus  of  Strabo. 
The  name  Proconnesus  probably  means  the  same  as 
Elaphonnesus  (irpoK). 

Stephanus  (5.  v.  ’AAwP'n')  describes  Halone  as  an 
island  close  to  Cyzicus,  which  was  also  called  Nebris 
and  Prochone.  In  the  passage  of  Stephanus  the 
common  reading  is  Neopty,  as  it  is  in  Pliny’s  text 
(Nevris) ; but  it  is  corrected  by  Harduin  (Plin.  v. 
42,  Notae)  and  by  Meineke  (ed.  Steph.).  Pliny 
places  in  the  Propontis  an  island  Halone,  with  a 
town;  and  there  is  an  island  now  called  A which 
is  separated  from  the  north-western  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Cyzicus  by  a narrow  channel.  Some 
geographers  assume  this  island  to  be  Elaphonnesus, 
which  is  manifestly  a mistake.  The  text  of  Ste- 
phanus identifies  Halone  with  Nebris  and  Prochone, 
from  which  we  can  conclude  nothing;  and  the  pasr 
sage  in  Strabo  is  such  that  it»  is  possible  he  may 
mean  to  speak  only  of  one  island.  Pliny’s  statement 
is  free  from  all  ambiguity,  and  probably  true.  [G.L.] 

ELATEIA  (’EAdreta ; Eth.  ’EAareos).  I.  A 
city  of  Phocis,  and  the  most  impoidant  place  in  the 
country  after  Delphi,  was  situated  “ about  the  middle 
of  the  great  fertile  basin  which  extends  near  20 
miles  from  the  narrows  of  the  Cephissus  below  Amphi  - 
cleia  to  those  which  are  at  the  entrance  into  Boeotia.” 
(Leake).  Hence  it  was  admirably  placed  for  com- 
manding the  passes  into  Southern  Greece  from  lilt. 
Oeta,  and  became  a post  of  great  military  impor- 
tance. (Strab.  ix.  p.  424.)  Pausanias  describes  it 
as  situated  over  against  Amphicleia,  at  the  distance 
of  180  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  on  a gently 
rising  slope  in  the  plain  of  the  Cephissus  (x.  34. 
§ 1.)  Elateia  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer.  Its  in- 
habitants claimed  to  be  Arcadians,  deriving  their 
name  from  Elatus,  the  son  of  Areas.  (Paus.  1.  c.) 
It  was  burnt,  along  with  the  other  Phocian  towns, 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod,  viii.  33.)  When 
Philip  entered  Phocis  in  b.  c.  338,  with  the  pi-o- 
fessed  object  of  conducting  the  war  against  Am- 
phissa,  he  seized  Elateia  and  began  to  restore  its 
fortifications.  The  alarm  occasioned  at  Athens  by 
the  news  of  this  event  shows  that  this  place  was 
then  regarded  as  the  key  of  Southern  Greece.  (Dem. 
de  Cor.  p.  284:  Aeschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  73;  Diod.  xvi. 
84.)  The  subsequent  history  of  Elateia  is  given  in 
some  detail  by  Pausanias  {1.  c.).  It  successfully 
resisted  Cassander,  but  it  was  taken  by  Philip,  the 
son  of  Demetrius.  It  remained  faithful  to  Philip 
when  the  Romans  invaded  Greece,  and  was  taken  by 
assault  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  1 98.  (Liv.  xxxii. 
24.)  At  a later  time  the  Romans  declared  the  town 
to  be  free,  because  the  inhabitants  had  repulsed  an 
attack  which  Taxiles,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
had  made  upon  the  place. 

Among  the  objects  worthy  of  notice  in  Elateia, 
Pausanias  mentions  the  agora,  a temple  of  Asclepius 
containing  a beardless  statue  of  the  god,  a theatre, 
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nnd  an  ancient  brazen  statue  of  Athena.  He  also 
mentions  a temple  of  Athena  Cranaea,  situated  at 
the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  Elateia:  the  road  to 
it  was  a very  gentle  ascent,  but  the  temple  stood 
upon  a steep  hill  of  small  size. 

Elateia  is  represented  by  the  modern  village  of 
Lefta^  where  are  some  Hellenic  remains,  and  where 
the  ancient  name  was  found  in  an  inscription  extant 
in  the  time  of  Meletius.  Some  remains  of  the 
temple  of  Athena  Cranaea  have  also  been  discovered 
in  the  situation  described  by  Pausanias.  (Cell, 
Itimr.  p.  217;  Dodwell,  vol.  ii.  p.  141;  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.) 

2.  A town  in  Pelasgiotis  in  Thessaly,  described 
by  Livy,  along  with  Gonnus,  as  situated  in  the  pass 
leading  to  Tempo.  (“  Utraque  oppida  in  faucibus 
sunt,  quae  Tempo  adeunt:  inagis  Gonnus,”  Liv.  xlii. 
54.)  The  walls  of  Elateia  are  seen  on  the  height 
of  Makrikh&ri,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius,  in 
the  middle  of  the  KUsiira,  or  rugged  gorge  through 
which  the  river  makes  its  way  from  the  plain  into 
the  valley  of  Dereli  or  Gonnus,  and  thence  to  Tempe. 
(Leake,  Northern  (Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  381,  vol.  iv. 
p.  298.)  Elateia  is  called  Iletia  by  Pliny  (iv.  8.  s. 
15),  and  Iletium  by  Ptolemy  (TAerioj/,  iii.  13.  § 
42).  It  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.  under  its 
right  name. 

3.  Or  Elatria  (’EXorpto,  Strab.  viii.  p.  324; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V,  ’EXareto),  a town  of  the  Cassopaei  in 
Thesprotia,  in  Epeirus,  mentioned  by  Strabo,  along 
with  Batiae  and  Pandosia,  as  situated  in  the  interior. 
I^s  exact  site  is  uncertain.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
a colony  of  Elis.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Dem.  de  Halonn.  32 ; 
Harpocr.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Liv.  xxxiv.  25  ; Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  74,  seq.) 

ELATH,  the  Scriptural  name  of  Aelana,  under 
vhich  an  account  of  the  town  is  given.  It  is  there 
stated  that  “ the  site  is  now  occupied  by  a fortress 
called  Akaba^'  &c.  Dr.  Eobinson,  however,  and 
other  travellers  regard  Akdba  as  the  representative 
of  Ezion-Geber,  and  find  the  site  of  Elath  on  the 
sea -shore,  a little  to  the  north  of  Akaba.  “ At  this 
point  extensive  mounds  of  rubbish,  which  mark  the 
site  of  Ailah,  the  Elath  of  Scripture,  were  on  our 
right.  They  present  nothing  of  interest,  except  as 
indicating  that  a very  ancient  city  has  here  utterly 
perished.  We  did  not  learn  that  they  have  now  a 
name.”  (5i6.  i2es.  vol.  i.  p.  241.)  [G.W.] 

ELA'TRIA.  [Elateia,  No.  3.] 

ELAVER.  [Ligeris.] 

ELBO  (’EX§w,  Steph  B.  s.  v. : Eth.  ’EX§^os), 
one  among  the  numerous  islands  which  studded  the 
Deltaic  marshes  between  the  Phatnitic  and  Tanitic 
arms  of  the  Nile.  It  was  in  this  island  that,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus  (ii.  140),  the  Wind  king 
Anysis  took  refuge  during  the  occupation  of  his 
realm  by  Sabaco,  the  Aethiopian ; and  thither  also 
Amyrtaeus  fled  from  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  456 — 50 
(Thuc.  i.  110).  From  the  former  historian  it  would 
appear  that  the  area  of  Elbo  had  been  raised  by  some 
artificial  means  above  the  level  of  the  sun-ounding 
waters.  [W.  B.  D.], 

ELCE'BUS,  or  HELCEBUS.  [Helvetus.] 
ELDIMAEI  or  ELIMAEI.  [Elymaei.] 
ELEALEH  (’EXedArj),  a town  of  the  Reubenites, 
situated,  according  to  Eusebius,  in  Gilead,  and  one 
mile  distant  from  Heshbon,  the  capital  of  Sihon, 
king  of  tne  Amorites.  It  was  in  his  time  a very 
large  village  (/cco/xtj  fieyiarr],  Onomast.  s.  v.').  It 
is  always  mentioned  in  connection  with  Heshbon. 
(^Numb.  xxxii.  3,  37 ; (s.  xv.  4,  xvi.  9 ; Jerem.  xlviii. 
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34.)  It  was  first  identified  in  modern  times  by 
Seetzen,  in  a ruined  site  named  El-Al,  half  an  hour 
north-east  of  Hesban,  the  old  Heshbon.  It  was  also 
visited  by  Burckhardt,  who  writes  it  El-Aal,axidi  thus 
describes  it  (^Travels,  p.  365);  “ It  stands  upon  the 
summit  of  a hill,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion,— A meaning  ‘ the  high.’  It  commands  the 
whole  plain,  and  the  view  from  the  top  of  the  hill  is 

very  extensive El  Aal  was  surrounded  by  a 

well-built  wall,  of  which  some  parts  yet  remain. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a number  of  large  cisterns, 
fragments  of  walls,  and  the  foundations  of  houses; 
but  nothing  worth  particular  notice.”  [G.  W.] 

ELECTRA  (’HXe/crpa,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 4),  a river 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  Kiepert’s  map  iden- 
tifies with  the  Malogniti,  the  most  important  river 
in  the  island,  flowing  in  a direction  parallel  with  the 
coast  from  E.  to  W.  Hock  (^Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  393) 
considers  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  small  stream  Ga- 
further  to  the  W.  [E.B.J.] 

ELECTRA  (’HXefcrpa),  a small  river  in  Messenia, 
a tributary  of  the  Pamisus,  which  was  crossed  in 
going  from  Andania  to  Cyparissia.  (Pans.  iv.  33. 
§ 6;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  482.) 

ELEGEIA  (’EXe^eta,  Steph.  B.).  1.  Q'Ujeh'),  a 
city  of  the  Greater  Ai-menia,  which  Ptolemy  (v.  13) 
places  in  long.  73°  20'  and  lat.  42°  45',  near  the 
sources  of  the  Euphrates.  Trajan,  in  his  Amenian 
campaign,  advanced  upon  this  town,  where  he  granted 
Parthamasiris  an  interview.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  18.) 
In  A.  D.  162  Vologeses  III.,  king  of  Parthia,  invaded 
Armenia,  and  cut  to  pieces  a Roman  legion,  with  its 
commander  Severianus,  at  Elegeia.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxi. 
2.)  rUjeh  is  remarkable  for  two  warni  springs 
(whence  its  name),  of  the  temperature  of  100° 
Fahrenheit,  and  is  situated  on  a limestone  rock 
3779  feet  above  the  sea,  not  far  from  Erz-Rum. 
(Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x.  pp.  359,  434 ; comp. 
'Toumefort,  Fo^a^fe,  vol.  ii.  p.  114;  Ousely,  Travels, 
vol.  iii.  p.  471 ; Ritter,  Erdhm.de,  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 
116,  737,  829.) 

2.  A town  of  the  Lesser  Armenia,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Euphrates,  at  the  first  or  principal 
curve  which  takes  place  before  the  river  enters 
Mount  Taurus  (“  apud  Elegiaih  occurrit  ei  Mods 
Taurus,”  Plin.  v.  20).  Elegia  is  represented  by  the 
modem  Tz  O'ghlu;  and  it  is  there  that  the  Eu- 
phrates — after  issuing  from  the  mountains  of  Keb- 
bdn  Ma'den,  and  having  turned  to  the  W.  round  the 
remai'kable  peninsula  of  'A  bdu-l-  Wahhdb,  teraninated 
by  the  rocks  of  Munshar  (D’Anville’s  pass  of  Nushdr') 
— receives  the  Tokhmah-Su,  and  then  takes  an 
easterly  bend  to  pass  the  rocky  mountains  of  Bhdgli 
Khdnli  and  Beg  Tdgh.  (Journ.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  x. 
p.  331 ; Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  100, 116,  737, 
829,  858.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ELEIA  (’EX^to,  Ptol.  V.  18.  § 12;  Eleia,  Sext. 
Ruf.  c.  27 ; Hileia,  Amm.  Marc,  xviii.  10),  a village 
to  the  westward  of  Singara,  and  probably  within  the 
limits  of  the  province  now  called  the  Sinjdr.  It  is 
only  memorable  as  having  been  the  scene  of  a night 
conflict  between'  the  Romans  under  Constantins  and 
the  Persians,  in  which  each  army  claimed  the  victory. 
There  is  a slight  difference  between  the  account  of 
Ammianus  and  Rufus,  the  former  mentioning  two 
battles,  one  at  Eleia  and  the  other  at  Singara;  and 
the  latter,  only  one.  The  battle  is  alluded  to  by 
Julian  (Orat.  1.  in  Constant ) and  by  Eutropius 
(x.  10).  [V.] 

ELEII.  [Elis.] 

E'LEON  ('EAtciy,  Heleon,  Plin.),  a town  in 
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Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in  the  same  line  with 
Hyle  and  Peteon,  is  said  by  Strabo  to  have  been  one 
of  the  smaller  places  in  the  territory  of  Tanagra,  and 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  marshy  situation. 
Its  site  is  uncertain:  Leake  places  it  on  the  shore 
of  the  lake  Paralimni  [see  p.  411],  but  Muller  and 
Kiepert  near  Tanagra  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Asopus.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  500  ; Strab.  ix.  pp.  404 — 
406  ; Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12 ; Steph.  B.  s.v.-,  Leake, 
Northern  Gi'eece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  322,  468.) 

ELEPHANTTNE  (^EXecpavripri  Ptol.  iv. 

5.  § 70  ; ir6\is  Alyiinrov.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; ’EAe- 
(pdvTwu  tt6Kis,  Joseph.  B.  Jud.  v.  11  ; ’EAe'c^aj^ris, 
id.  ih. : Eth.  'EXe^avTiuirrjs  and  'E\e<pavTiTri’i  ; 
Strab.  xvii.  p.  817  ; Elephantis,  Plin.  N.  H.  v.  10. 
s.  59.)  The  original  appellation  of  this  island  was 
EBO ; EB  being  in  the  language  of  hieroglyphics 
the  symbol  of  the  elephant  and  of  ivory.  (Rosellini, 
Mon.  Stor.  4,  204.)  It  was  seated  in  lat.  24°  N., 
just  below  the  lesser  cataract,  directly  opposite  Syene, 
and  near  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  At  this 
point  the  river  becomes  navigable  downward  to  its 
mouths,  and  the  traveller  from  Meroe  and  Aethiopia 
enters  Egypt  Proper.  Its  frontier  position  and  its 
command  of  the  river,  no  longer  impeded  by  rapids, 
caused  Elephantine  to  be  regarded  in  all  ages  as  the 
key  of  the  Thebaid,  and  it  was  accordingly  occupied 
by  strong  garrisons  of  native  Egyptian  troops,  Per- 
sians, Macedonians,  and  Romans  successively.  (Herod, 
ii.  17,  29,  30;  Agatharch.  de  Rub.  Mar.  p.  22;  Mela, 
i.  9 ; Tac.  Ann.  ii.  6 1 ; Notit.  Imp.  Orient,  c.  28.) 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Diocletian,  &c.,  it  fonned 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  its  gar- 
rison was  engaged  in  continual  wars  with  the  Blem- 
myes  and  other  barbarous  tribes  of  Nubia.  (Procop. 
Bell.  Pers.  i.  19.)  The  surrounding  region  is  gene- 
rally barren,  consisting  of  lofty  shelves  of  granite 
separated  by  bars  of  sand.  But  Elephantine  itself, 
like  the  oases  of  the  neighbouring  Libyan  desert 
was  remarkable  for  its  fertility  and  verdure.  Its 
vines  and  fig-trees  retained  their  leaves  throughout 
the  year  (Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  i.  6 ; Varro,  R. 
Rust.  i.  7 ) : and  the  Arabs  of  the  present  day 
designate  the  island  as  Bjesiret  el  Sag,  the  Blooming. 
The  city  of  Elephantis  was  long  the  capital  of  a 
little  kingdom  separate  from  Egypt,  which  probably, 
as  well  as  the  kingdom  of  This  or  Abydos,  declined 
as  Thebes  rose  into  importance.  The  names  of  nine 
of  its  kings  are  all  that  is  known  of  the  political 
history  of  Elephantine.  Its  successive  possessors 
have  left  tokens  of  their  occupation  in  the  ruins 
which  cover  its  area.  Yet  these  are  far  less  striking 
than  the  monuments  of  Philae  at  the  opposite 
southern  extremity  of  the  cataracts.  The  most 
remarkable  structures  on  the  island  were  a temple 
of  Kneph,  built  or  at  least  completed  by  Amenouph 
IL,  a king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty ; another 
temple  dedicated  to  Ammon ; and  the  Nilometer, 
mentioned  by  Strabo  (xvii.  p.  817  ; comp.  Plutarch, 
Isis  et  Osir.  e.  43  ; Heliod.  Aethiop.  ix.  22  ; Euseb. 
Praepar.  Evang.  iii.  11);  and  thus  described  by 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (^Manners  and  Customs, 
2nd  series,  i.  p.  47)  : “ The  Nilometer  in  the  island 
of  Elephantine  is  a staircase  between  two  walls 
descending  to  the  Nile,  on  one  of  which  is  a suc- 
cession of  graduated  scales  containing  one  or  two 
cubits,  accompanied  by  inscriptions  recording  the 
rise  of  the  river  at  various  periods  during  the  rule 
of  the  Caesars.”  The  numerals  in  these  inscriptions 
are  Roman.  [W.  B.  D.] 

ELEPHANTO'PHAGI,  ELEPHANTOmGI 
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(’E\€(pauTO(pdyot,  ’E\e(f)aPTojudyot,  Diod.  iii.  26  ; 
Strabo,  xvi.  p.  771  ; Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  35,  viii.  13  ; 
Solin.  c.  25),  one  of  the  numerous  tribes  which 
roamed  over  the  plains  north  of  the  Abyssinian 
highlands,  and  derived  their  names  from  their  pe- 
culiar diet  or  occupation.  The  elephant  eaters  and 
hunters,  who  seem  also  to  have  been  denominated 
Asachaei  or  Asachae  (Agatharch.  de  Rub.  Mar. 
p.  39),  employed,  according  to  Diodorus  (1.  c.),  two 
methods  of  killing  the  elephant.  The  hunter  singled 
out  individuals  from  the  herd,  and  ham-strnng  them 
with  a sharp-pointed  knife, — a feat  which  often 
terminated  in  the  destruction  of  both  the  hunter 
and  his  prey;  or,  sawing  nearly  through  the  trees 
against  which  the  elephants  were  accustomed  to  lean, 
watched  for  their  falling  with  the  sawn  trunk,  and 
as  their  unwieldy  size  prevented  the  animals  from 
rising,  destroyed  the  elephants  at  leisure.  The  Ele- 
phantophagi  brought  the  hides  and  tusks  of  their 
game  to  the  markets  of  Upper  Egypt, — the  hides 
being  employed  in  covering  bucklers,  and  the  ivory 
for  inlaid  work  in  architecture,  and  for  many  of  the 
ornaments  of  luxury.  [W.  B.  D.] 

E'LEPHAS,  the  name  of  a mountain  and  a river 
of  Aethiopia  on  the  western  coast  of  the  Red  Sea. 
The  promontory  of  Elephas  (’EAecpas  bpos,  iv.  7. 
§§  10,  26,  27;  Strab.  xvi.  p.  774)  was  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Mount  Garbata,  and  situated  between 
the  headland  Aromata  (^Cape  Guardafui)  and  the 
enti-ance  of  the  Red  Sea,  in  lat.  1 1°  N.  The  modern 
appellation  of  Elephas  is  Dsjibel-Fil  {Cape  Felix). 
The  position  of  the  river  Elephas  is  uncertain. 
(Heracl.  Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  7.)  It  was,  how- 
ever, near  the  foreland  of  Elephas  and  in  the  Regio 
Cinnamomifera.  Strabo  {1.  c.)  mentions  a canal 
{dicopv^),  apparently  part  of  the  river,  or  an  artificial 
direction  of  its  current.  [W.B.D.] 

ELEUSA.  1.  (’EAeoutra,  ^EXaovcrg),  a small 
island  off  the  coast  of  Caria  (Strab.  pp.  651,  652; 
Stadiasmus),  between  Rhodus  and  the  mainland,  op- 
posite to  the  mountain  promontory  Phoenix  [Caria, 
p.  519,  b.],  4 stadia  from  Phoenix,  and  120  stadia 
from  Rhodes.  It  was  8 stadia  in  circuit.  (Strabo.) 
This  seems'. to  be  the  small  island  marked  Alessa 
in  the  latest  maps. 

2.  Eleusa  (’EAeoutra,  Strab.  p.  671)  or  Elae- 
USSA  {’EXaLovaaa : Eth.’EXaiovacrios, Steph. B. s.v.), 
an  island  close  to  the  shore  of  Cilicia,  afterwards 
called  Sebaste  [Cilicia,  p.  622,  a.].  (Leake,  As^c^ 
Minor,  p.  213.)  The  name  is  written  Eleus 
('EAeous)  in  the  Stadiasmus. 

Stephanus,  after  mentioning  the  Elaeussa  of  Caria, 
says  that  there  are  also  seven  other  islands, — of  the 
same  name,  we  must  infer.  The  writing  of  the  word, 
as  it  has  been  shown,  varies;  but  perhaps  the  form 
^E\aiovaaa  is  the  best.  [G.  L.] 

ELEU'SA  or  ELEUSSA  (’EAeoDtrcra).  1.  An 
island  opposite  cape  Astypalaea,  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  398.) 

2.  An  island  named  by  Pliny,  along  with  eight 
others,  as  lying  opposite  the  promontory  Spiraeum, 
which  separated  the  territories  of  Corinth  and  Epi- 
daurus.  There  are  several  small  islands  opposite 
this  promontory,  one  of  which  is  now  called  Laoussa, 
probably  a corruption  of  Eleussa.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19: 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  65.) 

ELEUSIS  {'EKevais,  or  ’EAevatv : Eth.  ’EAeu- 
(Tivios).  1.  {Lepsina),  a demus  of  Attica,  belong- 
ing to  the  tribe  Hippothoontis.  It  owed  its  celebrity 
to  its  being  the  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter 
and  Persephone,  and  to  the  mysteries  celebrated  in 
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honotur  of  these  goddesses,  which  were  called  the 
Eleusida,  and  continued  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
sacred  of  all  the  Grecian  mysteries  down  to  the  fall  of 
paganism.  As  an  account  of  these  mysteries,  and  of 
the  legends  respecting  their  institution,  is  given  else- 
where of  Ant.  axt.  Eleusinia),  it  only  remains 

now  to  speak  of  the  topography  and  history  of  the 
town. 

Eleusis  stood  upon  a height  at  a short,  distance 
from  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Salamis. 
Its  situation  possessed  three  natural  advantages. 
It  was  on  the  road  from  Athens  to  the  Isthmus  ; 
it  was  in  a very  fertile  plain ; and  it  was  at  the  head 
of  an  extensive  bay,  formed  on  three  sides  by  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  shut  in  on  the  south  by  the 
island  of  Salamis.  A description  of  the  Eleusinian 
(also  called  the  Thriasian)  plain,  and  of  the  river 
Cephissus,  which  flowed  through  it,  is  given  under 
Attica.  The  town  itself  dates  from  the  most 
ancient  times.  It  appears  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  the  supposed  advent  (lAeucrts)  of  Demeter, 
though  some  traced  its  name  from  an  eponymous 
hero  Eleusis.  (Paus.  i.  38.  § 7.)  It  was  one  of  the 
12  independent  states  into  which  Attica  was  said  to 
have  been  originally  divided.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  397.)  It 
was  related  that  in  the  reign  of  Eumolpus,  king 
of  Eleusis,  and  Erechtheus,  king  of  Athens,  there 
was  a war  between  the  two  states,  in  which  the 
Eleusinians  were  defeated,  whereupon  they  agreed 
to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Athens  in  every 
thing  except  the  celebration  of  the  mysteries,  of 
which  they  were  to  continue  to  have  the  manage- 
ment. (Thucyd.  ii.  1 5 ; Paus.  i.  38.  § 3.)  Eleusis 
afterwards  became  an  Attic  demus,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  its  sacred  character  it  was  allowed  to  retain 
the  title  of  ttSAis  (Strab.  ix.  p.  395  ; Paus.  i.  38. 
§ 7),  and  to  coin  its  own  money,  a privilege  pos- 
sessed by  no  other  town  in  Attica,  except  Athens. 
The  history  of  Eleusis  is  part  of  the  history  of 
Athens.  Once  a year  the  great  Eleusinian  proces- 
sion travelled  from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  along  the 
Sacred  Way,  which  has  been  already  described  at 
length.  [Attica,  p.  327,  seq.]  The  ancient  tem- 
ple of  Demeter  at  Eleusis  was  burnt  by  the  Persians 
in  B.  c.  484  (Herod,  ix.  p.  395)  ; and  it  was  not  till 
the  administration  of  Pericles  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  rebuild  it  (see  below).  When  the  power 
of  the  Thirty  was  overthrown  after  the  Peloponne- 
sian War,  they  retired  to  Eleusis,  which  they  had 
secured  beforehand,  but  where  they  maintained  them- 
selves for  only  a short  time.  (Xen.  Hell.  ii.  4.  §§  8, 
seq.,  43)  Under  the  Romans  Eleusis  enjoyed  great 
prosperity,  as  initiation  into  its  mysteries  became 
fashionable  among  the  Roman  nobles.  It  was  de- 
stroyed by  Alaric  in  a.d.  396,  and  from  that  time 
disappears  from  history.  When  Spon  and  Wheler 
visited  the  site  in  1676,  it  was  entirely  deserted.  In 
the  following  century  it  was  again  inhabited,  and  it 
is  now  a small  village  called  Aeij/Tyaj  which  is  only 
a corruption  of  the  ancient  name. 

“ Eleusis  was  built  at  the  eastern  end  of  a low 
rocky  height,  a mile  in  length,  which  lies  parallel 
to  the  sea-shore,  and  is  separated  to  the  west  from 
the  falls  of  Mount  Cerata  by  a narrow  branch  of  the 
plain.  The  eastern  extremity  of  the  hill  was  levelled 
artificially  for  the  reception  of  the  Hierum  of  De- 
meter  and  the  other  sacred  buildings.  Above  these 
^ are  the  ruins  of  an  acropolis.  [‘  Castellum,  quod  et 
imminet,  et  circumdatum  est  templo,’  Liv.  xxxi. 
25.]  A triangular  space  of  about  500  yards  each 
side,  lying  between  the  hill  and  the  shore,  was  occu- 
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pied  by  the  town  of  Eleusis.  On  the  eastern  side 
the  town  wall  is  traced  along  the  summit  of  an  arti- 
ficial embankment,  carried  across  the  marshy  ground 
from  some  heights  near  the  Hierum,  on  one  of  which 
stands  a castle  (built  during  the  middle  ages  of  the 
Byzantine  empire).  This  wall,  according  to  a com- 
mon practice  in  the  military  architecture  of  the 
Greeks,  was  prolonged  into  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  a 
mole  sheltering  a harbour,  which  was  entirely  arti- 
ficial, and  was  formed  by  this  and  two  other  longer 
moles  which  project  about  100  yards  into  the  sea. 
There  are  many  remains  of  walls  and  buildings  along 
the  shore,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  town  and 
citadel ; but  they  are  mere  foundations,  the  Hierum 
alone  preserving  any  considerable  remains.”  (Leake.) 

Pausanias  has  left  us  only  a very  brief  description 
of  Eleusis  (i.  38.  § 6):  “The  Eleusinians  have  a 
temple  of  Triptolemus,  another  of  Artemis  Propy- 
laea,  and  a third  of  Poseidon  the  Father,  and  a well 
called  Callichorum,  w'here  the  Eleusinian  women  first 
instituted  a dance  and  sang  in  honour  of  the  god- 
dess. They  say  that  the  Rharian  plain  was  the 
first  place  in  which  corn  was  sown  and  first  produced 
a harvest,  and  that  hence  barley  from  this  plain  is 
employed  for  making  sacrificial  cakes.  There  the 
so-called  threshing-floor  and  altar  of  Triptolemus  are 
shewn.  The  things  within  the  wall  of  the  Hierum 
[i.  e.  the  temple  of  Demeter]  a dream  forbade  me 


1.  Temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea, 

2.  Outer  Propylaeura. 

3.  Inner  Propriaeum. 

4.  Temple  of  Demeter. 

5.  Well  of  Callichorum. 

Of  a,  a.  Outer  Inclosure  of  the  Sacred  Buildings. 
h.  b,  b.  Inner  Inclosure  of  the  Sacred  Buildings. 
H.  Harbour. 
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to  describe.”  The  Kharian  plain  is  also  mentioned 
in  the  Homeric  Hymn  to  Artemis  (450):  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  in  the  neighboarhood  of  the  city  ; 
but  its  site  cannot  be  determined. 

The  present  state  of  the  antiquities  at  Eleusis  is 
described  by  the  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti,  of 
whose  researches  a brief  account  is  given  by  Leake. 
Upon  approaching  Eleusis  from  Athens,  the  first 
conspicuous  object  is  the  remains  of  a large  pave- 
ment, terminating  in  some  heaps  of  ruins,  which 
are  the  remains  of  a propylaeum,  of  very  nearly  the 
same  plan  and  dimensions  as  that  of  the  Acropolis  of 
Athens.  Before  it,  near  the  middle  of  a platform 
cut  in  the  rock,  are  the  niins  of  a small  temple, 
40  feet  long  and  20  broad,  which  was  undoubtedly 
the  temple  of  Artemis  Propylaea.  (See  plan,  1.) 
“ The  peribolus,  which  abutted  on  the  Propylaeum, 
formed  the  exterior  inclosure  of  the  Hierum  (plan, 
a,  a,  a).  At  a distance  of  50  feet  from  the  propy- 
laeum was  the  north-eastern  angle  of  the  inner 
inclosure  (plan,  &,  h,  &),  which  was  in  shape  an 
irregular  pentagon.  Its  entrance  was  at  the  angle 
just  mentioned,  where  the  rock  was  cut  away  both 
horizontally  and  vertically  to  receive  another  propy- 
laeum (plan,  3)  much  smaller  than  the  former,  and 
which  consisted  of  an  opening  32  feet  wide  between 
two  parallel  walls  of  50  feet  in  length.  Towards 
the  inner  extremity  this  opening  was  narrowed  by 
transverse  walls  to  a gateway  of  12  feet  in  width, 
which  was  decorated  with  antae,  opposed  to  two 
Ionic  columns.  Between  the  inner  front  of  this 
propylaeum  and  the  site  of  the  great  temple  lay, 
until  the  year  1801,  the  colossal  bust  of  Pentelic 
marble,  crowned  with  a basket,  which  is  now  de- 
posited in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge.  It  has 
been  supposed  to  be  a fragment  of  the  statue  of 
Demeter  which  was  adored  in  the  temple;  but,  to 
judge  from  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  and 
from  the  unfinished  appearance  of  the  surface  in 
those  few  parts  where  any  original  surface  remains, 
the  statue  seems  rather  to  have  been  that  of  a 
Cistophorus,  serving  for  some  architectural  deco- 
ration, like  the  Caryatides  of  the  Erechtheium.” 

The  temple  of  Demeter  itself,  sometimes  called 
d /xvariKhs  (ttjkos,  or  rh  reXeaT^piov,  was  the  largest 
in  all  Greece,  and  is  described  by  Strabo  as  capable 
of  containing  as  many  persons  as  a theatre  (ix.  p. 
395).  The  plan  of  the  building  was  designed  by 
Ictinus,  the  architect  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens; 
but  it  was  many  years  before  it  was  completed,  and 
the  names  of  several  architects  are  preserved  who 
were  employed  in  building  it.  Its  portico  of  12 
columns  was  not  built  till  the  time  of  Demetrius 
Phalereus,  about  B.  c.  318,  by  the  architect  Philo. 
(Strab.  l.c.’,  Plut.  Per.  13;  Diet  of  Biogr.  vol.  iii. 
p.  314,  a.)  When  finished,  it  was  considered  one  of 
the  four  finest  examples  of  Grecian  architecture  in 
marble.  It  faced  the  south-east.  Its  site  is  occu- 
pied by  the  centre  of  the  modern  village,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  all  the  details 
of  the  building.  The  Commission  of  the  Dilettanti 
Society  supposed  the  cella  to  be  166  feet  square 
within ; and  “ comparing  the  fragments  which  they 
found  with  the  description  of  Plutarch  (Per.  13), 
they  thought  themselves  warranted  in  concluding 
that  the  roof  of  the  cella  was  covered  with  tiles  of 
marble  like  the  temples  of  Athens;  that  it  was 
supported  by  28  Doric  columns,  of  a diameter 
(measured  under  the  capital)  of  3 feet  2 inches; 
that  the  columns  were  disposed  in  two  double  rows 
across  the  cella,  one  near  the  front,  the  other  near 
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the  back ; and  that  they  were  surmounted  by  ranges 
of  smaller  columns,  as  in  the  Parthenon,  and  as  we 
still  see  exemplified  in  one  of  the  existing  temples  at 
Paestum.  The  cella  was  fronted  with  a magnificent 
portico  of  12  Doric  columns,  measuring  65  feet  at 
the  lower  diameter  of  the  shaft,  but  fluted  only  in  a 
narrow  ring  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  platform 
at  the  back  of  the  temple  was  20  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  pavement  of  the  portico.  An  ascent  of 
steps  led  up  to  this  platform  on  the  outside  of  the 
north-western  angle  of  the  temple,  not  far  from 
where  another  flight  of  steps  ascended  from*  the 
platform  to  a portal  adorned  with  two  columns, 
which  perhaps  formed  a small  propylaeum,  com- 
municating from  the  Hierum  to  the  Acropolis.” 

There  are  no  remains  which  can  be  safely  ascribed 
to  the  temple  of  Triptolemus,  or  to  that  of  Poseidon. 
“ The  well  Callichorum  may  have  been  that  which 
is  now  seen  not  far  from  the  foot  of  the  northern 
side  of  the  hill  of  Eleusis,  within  the  bifurcation  of 
two  roads  leading  to  Megara  and  to  Eleutherae,  for 
near  it  are  the  foundations  of  a wall  and  portico  ” 
(plan,  5).  Near  Eleusis  was  the  monument  of 
Tellus,  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (i.  30). 

The  town  of  Eleusis  and  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood were  exposed  to  inundations  from  the  river 
Cephissus,  which,  though  almost  dry  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  swollen  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  spread  itself  over  a large  part 
of  the  plain.  Demosthenes  alludes  to  inundations  at 
Eleusis  (c.  Callicl.  p.  1279);  and  Hadrian  raised 
some  embankments  in  the  plain  in  consequence  of 
an  inundation  which  occun-ed  while  he  was  spending 
the  winter  at  Athens  (Euseb.  Chron.  p.  81).  In 
the  plain  about  a mile  to  the  south  of  Eleusis  are 
the  remains  of  two  ancient  mounds,  which  are  pro- 
bably the  embankments  of  Hadrian.  To  the  same 
emperor  most  likely  Eleusis  was  indebted  for  a 
supply  of  good  water  by  means  of  the  aqueduct,  the 
ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  stretching  across  the 
plain  from  Eleusis  in  a north-easterly  direction. 
(Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  154,  seq.,  from  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  account  is  taken.) 
The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  Demeter 
in  a chariot  drawn  by  winged  snakes,  and  holding  in 
her  hand  a bunch  of  com,  and  on  the  reverse  a sow, 
the  animal  usually  sacrificed  to  Demeter. 


2.  An  ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  on  the  river 
Triton,  and  near  the  lake  Copais,  which,  together 
with  the  neighbouring  town  of  Athenae,  was  de- 
stroyed by  an  inundation.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  407 ; Pans, 
ix.  24.  § 2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
136  293  ) 

ELEUTHERAE.  [Attica,  p.  329.] 
ELEUTHE'RION.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 
ELEUTHERNA  (’EAev0epm,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10; 
Scyl.),  a town  of  great  importance  in  Crete,  situated 
on  the  NW.  slopes  of  Mt.  Ida,  at  a distance  of  50 
stadia  from  the  harbour  of  Astale  (Stadiasm.'),  and 
8 M.  P.  from  Sybritia  (^Peut  Tab.').  Its  origin  was 
ascribed  to  the  legendary  Curetes  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.), 
and  it  was  here  that  Ametor  or  Amiton  (comp. 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.)  first  accompanied  his  love- 
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songs  to  the  “ cithara.”  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  638.)  It 
was  in  alliance  with  Cnossus  till  the  people  of  Polyr- 
rhenium  and  Lampe  compelled  it  to  break  off  from 
the  confederacy.  (Polyb.  iv.  53,  55). 

Dion  Cassias  (xxxvi.  1)  has  an  odd  story  about 
a knot  of  traitors  within  who  gave  up  the  city  to 
Q.  Metellus  Creticus,  making  a breach  through  a 
strong  brick  tower  by  means  of  vinegar.  It  was  ex~ 
istinof  in  the  time  of  Hierocles ; and  the  number  and 
beauty  of  its  silver  coins  show  it  to  have  been  a 
place  of  great  consideration.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 1 1 .) 
The  Venetian  MS.  of  the  16th  century  mentions 
the  remains  of  this  city  as  being  so  enoimous  as  to 
strike  the  eye  with  wonder  at  the  power  and  riches 
of  a people  that  could  afford  to  lear  such  stately 
monuments.  ( Mus.  Class.  Antiq.  vol.  ii.  p.  292.) 
Mr.  Pashley  (Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  145,  310)  dis- 
covered vestiges  of  antiquity  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill  near  a place  still  called  Eletherna,  about  five 
miles  S.  of  the  great  convent  of  ArhddM,  which 
possesses  a Metokhi  on  the  site.  [E.  B.  J.] 


ELEUTHEROCI'LICES.  [Cilicia,  p.  621,  a.] 
ELEUTHEROPOLIS.  [Bethogabris.] 
ELEU'THERUS  (’EAeu0epos),  a river  of  Syria, 
in  the  country  of  Hamath  (^A/j.a6iris  accord- 

ing to  the  author  of  the  book  of  Maccabees  (1  3facc. 
xii.  25 — 30),  a little  to  the  south  of  which  Jonathan 
met  and  defeated  the  army  of  Demetrius.  Josephus 
says,  that  M.  Antonius  gave  to  Cleopatra  all  the  cities 
between  Eleutherus  and  Egypt  except  Tyre  and  Sidon 
(^Ant.  XV.  4.  § 1,  jR.  J".  i.  18,  § 5),  a notice  sufScient  of 
itself  to  disprove  its  identity  with  the  modern  Kdsi- 
miyeh,  a little  to  the  north  of  Tyre,  and  considerably 
south  of  Sidon, — a theory  not  more  ancient  than 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Crusades.  (See  the  references 
in  Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  410,  note  2.)  The 
classical  geographers  aU  place  it  considerably  north 
of  this  river.  Thus,  Ptolemy  makes  it  the  northem 
boundary  of  Phoenicia,  and  places  Orthosia  (Tor- 
iosd)  and  Simyra  (Sumra')  south  of  it  (v.  15). 
Strabo  also  mentions  it  in  connection  with  Orthosia, 
and  nearly  opposite  to  the  rocky  island  Aradus  (xvi. 
pp.  1071,  1072).  Pliny  places  it  between  Orthosia 
and  Simyra  (v.  20).  Maundrell  was  the  first  to  indi- 
cate the  Nahr-el-Kebir  the  ^reat  river  ”),  north  of 
Tripoli, as  the  modern  representative  of  the  Eleuthenis 
(Travels,  pp.  24, 25);  and  he  is  followed  by  Pococke 
(vol.  ii.  p.  204,  &c.),  and  Burckhardt  (Syria,  p.  161), 
and  other  later  travellers.  Maundrell  found  Nahr- 
el-Kebir  to  be  six  miles  north  of  Tripoli,  and  the 
northernmost  and  most  considerable  of  three  streams 
that  water  the  very  fruitful  plain  of  Junia.  He 
noticed  also  to  the  north  of  this,  only  a quarter  of 
an  hour  south  of  Tortosa,  “ a river,  or  rather  a 
channel  of  a river,  for  it  was  now  almost  dry ; though 
' questionless  here  must  have  been  anciently  no  in- 
considerable stream  ; as  we  might  infer  both  from 
the  largeness  ot  the  channel,  and  the  fragments  of 
a stone-bridge  formerly  laid  over  it  ” (p.  1 9).  This 
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is  about  half  an  nour  north  of  the  point  on  the  coast- 
opposite  to  which  Ruad,  the  ancient  Aradus, 
situated,  and  therefore  accords  with  Strabo  bette 
than  Nahr-el-Kebir,  which  is  too  far  south ; as 
Maundrell  also  himself  intimates  (p.  25).  [G.  W.] 

ELGOVAE.  [Selgovae.] 

ELGUS  (''EA'yos : Eth.  '''EXytos,  ’EX7o7os),  a city 
of  Lycia,  mentioned  by  Xanthus  in  his  Lyciaca. 
(Steph.  B.5.W.)  See  Meineke’s  note  atZ  [G.L.] 
ELIBYRGE.  [Illiberis.] 

ELIM  (AlXei/x),  the  second  station  of  the  Israel- 
ites after  their  passage  of  the  Red  Sea,  next  to 
Marah  (Exod.  xv.  27),  where  were  “ twelve  wells  of 
water,  and  three  score  and  ten  palm-trees.”  This 
station  is  now  commonly  assigned  to  Wady  Ghu- 
rundel,  two  and  a half  hours  distant  from  Ain 
Hawdrah,  assumed  in  this  hypothesis  to  be  Marah. 
There  are  fountains  in  this  valley  ; and  a few  small 
palm-trees  are  scattered  through  it  (Robinson, 
Bib.  Res.  vol.  i.  pp.  99,  100.)  To  obviate  the  diffi- 
culty suggested  by  the  long  inten^al  of  eight  hours 
between  Wady  Ghurv/ndel  and  the  mouth  of  Wady- 
el-Taiyibeh,  the  next  station  of  the  Israelites,  Dr. 
Robinson  suggests  Wady  Useit  as  the  Elim  of  Exo- 
dus (p.  105).  But,  on  the  -whole,  he  inclines  to  the 
first-mentioned  theory,  originated  by  Niebuhr  ( De- 
scrip. de  V Arable,  p.  348),  and  adopted  by  Burckhardt 
(Syria,  p.  473).  Dr.  Wilson  fixes  Elim  at  Wady 
Waseit,  the  Useit  of  Dr.  Robinson — for  which  he 
gives  the  following  reasons  (Lands  of  the  Bible, 
vol.  i.  p.  174.): — “Here  we  found  a considerable 
number  of  palm-trees,  and  tolerable  water.  ...  As 
this  Wady,  with  these  requisites,  is  exactly  intenne- 
diate  between  the  supposed  Marah,  and  the  situation 
of  the  Israelites  near  the  Red  Sea,  ...  we  did  not 
hesitate  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
Elim  of  the  Scriptures.”  Tor,  at  the  south  of  the 
peninsula,  is  quite  out  of  the  question.  [G.  W.] 
ELIMAEI.  [Elimeia.] 

ELIMBERRUM.  [Climberris.] 

ELIMEIA  ('E\i/jL€ia,  Strab.  vii.  p.  326;  Steph. 
B.)  or  ELIMIOTIS  ('EKifA-iuris,  Arrian,  Anab.  i. 
7.  § 5),  a district  to  the  SW.  of  Macedonia,  border- 
ing upon  Eordaea  and  Pieria,  while  it  extended  to 
the  W.  as  far  as  the  range  of  Pindus.  It  -v\'as 
watered  by  the  Haliacmon,  and  may  be  defined  as 
comprehending  the  modem  districts  of  Grevend, 
Venja,  and  Tjersembd.  It  was  occupied  in  early 
times  by  the  Elimaei  or  Elimiots  (’EKijmcoTai,  Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 21 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  434;  Steph.  B.),  but  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedonian  princes. 
(Thuc.  ii.  99.)  Though  a mountainous  and  barren 
tract,  Elimeia  must  have  been  an  important  acquisi- 
tion to  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  from  its  situation 
with  regard  to  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  as  there  -were 
several  passages  leading  directly  into  those  provinces 
from  this  division  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  war  which 
the  Lacedaemonians  waged  against  Olynthus,  Derdas 
was  prince  of  this  country.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  2.  § 38.) 
It  was  finally  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  fourth 
division  of  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xlv.  30.)  There  was 
a town  called  Elimeia  (’EAl/xe<a,  Steph.  B. , "EXvya, 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 21),  where  Perseus,  in  the  second 
year  of  the  war,  b.  c.  170,  reviewed  his  forces.  (Liv. 
xliii.  21.)  The  site  of  this  town  is  probably  near 
Ch'eveno,  on  the  river  Grevenitiko.  (Leake,  North- 
ern (Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp  305,  324,  339.)  [E.B.  J.] 

ELINGA  (’HAt77a),  a town  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
mentioned  only  by  Polybius  (xi.  18).  Ukert  places 
it  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Baecula  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p, 
379).  [P.S.] 
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ELIO'CROCA  (^Lorca),  a city  of  the  Bastetani, 
in  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  W.  of  Cartliago  Nova,  and 
on  the  high  road  from  that  city  to  Castulo. 

Ant.  p.  401.)  It  is  probably  identical  with  Ilorci, 
which  Pliny  mentions  as  a civitas  stipendiaria,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Carthago  Nova.  (Plin. 

iii.  l.s.  3;  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  1.  c.;  Florez,  Esp.  S. 

vol.  vii.  p.  217;  Mentelle,  Esp.  Mod.  p.  153;  Ukert, 
vol.ii.  pt.  1,  p.  406.)  [P*  S.] 

ELIS  (^7  Dor.  “^AAts,  whence  “Alis”  in 

Plant.  Capt.  Prol.  9,  26  ; acc.“'HAtSa  of  the  country, 
E\iv  of  the  town  generally,  in  Lat.  “Elin”  and 
“ Elidem.”  The  word  was  originally  written  with 
the  digamma  FAAI2,  perhaps  connected  with  “ val- 
lis,”  and  signifying  originally,  a hollow.  The  country 
was  also  called  i]  ’HAei'a,  Time.  ii.  25,  Polyb.  v.  102  ; 
7]  ’HAeiwj/  Polyb.  iv.  77  ; Eliorum  ager,  Plin. 

iv.  5.  s.  6.  Eth.  and  Adj.  ’HAe?oy,  ’AAeios,  FA- 
AEIHN  on  coins,  Elius,  Eleus,  Alius,  Plant.  Capt. 
Prol.  24.  ; ’HAidS77s,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ; ’HAeja/edy, 
’HAta/cdy). — Elis,  in  its  widest  signification,  was  the 
country  on  the  western  coast  of  Peloponnesus  between 
Achaia  and  Messenia,  extending  from  the  promontory 
Araxus  and  the  river  Larissus  on  the  north  to  the 
river  Neda  on  the  south,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by 
the  Arcadian  mountains  and  on  the  west  by  the  Io- 
nian sea.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  336.)  It  included  three  dis- 
tinct districts,  Elis  Proper  or  Hollow  Elis,  the 
northern  portion,  extending  from  the  river  Araxus  to 
the  promontory  Ichthys  ; Pisatis,  the  middle  por- 
tion, from  the  promontory  Ichthys  to  the  river  Al- 
pheius  ; and  Triphylia,  the  southern  portion,  from 
the  Alpheius  to  the  Neda.  Elis  Proper  was  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  plain  of  the  Peneius,  and  the 
mountainous  country  in  the  interior,  called  Acro. 
reia  : the  name  of  Hollow  Elis  Koi\t)  ^HAts 
Thuc.  ii.  25)  appears  to  Itave  been  originally  given  to 
the  plain  of  the  Peneius  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
mountainous  district  of  the  Acroreia  ; but  since  Hol- 
low Elis  was  the  larger  and  more  fertile  part,  this 
name  came  to  be  given  to  the  whole  of  the  northern 
territory,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  dependent  districts 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 

Those  of  the  ancient  geographers,  who  represented 
Peloponnesus  as  consisting  of  only  five  divisions, 
made  Elis  and  Arcadia  only  one  district.  (Pans.  v.  1. 
§ 1.)  In  fact  Elis  may  be  looked  upon  as  a kind  of 
offshoot  of  Arcadia,  since  it  embraces  the  lower  slopes 
of  tlie  mountains  of  Erymanthus,  Pholoe  and  Lycae- 
us,  which  sink  down  gradually  tovA'ards  the  Ionian 
sea.  Elis  has  no  mountain  system  of  its  own,  but 
only  hills  and  plains.  It  contains  more  fertile  land 
than  any  other  country  of  Peloponnesus  ; the  rich 
meadows  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  were  celebrated 
from  the  earliest  times ; and  even  the  sandy  hills, 
which  separate  the  plains,  are  covered  with  vegetation, 
since  they  are  exposed  to  the  moist  westerly  winds. 
Thus  the  land  with  its  green  hills  and  fertile  plains 
forms  a striking  contrast  to  the  bare  and  precipitous 
rocks  on  the  eastern  coast.  Hence  Oxylus  is  said  to 
have  conducted  the  invading  Dorians  by  the  more 
difficult  way  through  Arcadia,  lest  they  should  see 
the  fertile  territory  of  Elis,  which  he  had  designed 
for  himself.  (Pans.  v.  4.  § 1 ; Polyb.  iv.  73.) 

The  coast  of  Elis  is  a long  and  almost  unbroken 
sandy  level,  and  would  have  been  entirely  destitute  of 
natural  harbours,  if  a few  neighbouring  rocks  had  not 
become  united  by  alluvial  depo.sits  with  the  mainland. 
In  this  way  three  promontories  have  been  formed, — 
Araxus,  Chelonatas,  Ichthys, — which  interrupt  the 
lioiformity  of  the  coast,  and  afford  some  protection  for 
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vessels.  Of  these  the  central  and  the  largest  is 
Chelonatas,  running  a considerable  way  into  the  sea, 
and  foraiing  on  either  side  one  end  of  a gulf.  The 
northern  gulf  bears  the  name  of  Cyllene,  and  is 
bounded  at  its  northern  extremity  by  the  promontory 
Araxus.  The  southern  gulf  is  called  the  Chelonatic, 
and  is  bounded  at  its  southern  extremity  by  the  pro- 
montory Ichthys,  which  also  forms  the  commence- 
ment of  the  great  Cyparissian  gulf. 

The  sandy  nature  of  the  coast  interrupts  the  na- 
tural outlet  of  the  numerous  smaller  rivers,  and  ab- 
sorbs them  before  they  reach  the  sea.  The  sea  also 
frequently  breaks  over  the  coast ; and  thus  there  is 
formed  along  the  coast  a sei'ies  of  lagoons,  which  are 
separated  from  the  sea  only  by  narrow  sand-banks. 
Along  the  Cyllenian  bay  there  are  two  such  lagoons ; 
and  the  whole  Elean  coast  upon  the  Cyparissian  bay 
is  occupied  by  three  almost  continuous  lagoons.  This 
collection  of  stagnant  water  renders  the  coast  very 
unhealthy  in  the  summer  months  ; and  the  vast 
number  of  gnats  and  other  insects,  which  are  gene- 
rated in  these  marshes,  makes  it  almost  impossible  to 
live  near  the  sea.  The  modern  harbour  of  Kunupeli 
has  derived  its  name  from  the  gnats,  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood  (Kovvovir4\i  from  Kovvovmov 
z=Kcaywil/) ; and  even  in  antiquity  the  Eleans  invoked 
Zeus  and  Hercules  to  protect  them  from  this  plague. 
(Zei/y  air6/u.vios,  Paus.  v.  14.  § 1 ; comp.  Aelian,  H. 
An.  V.  17.)  These  lagoons,  however,  supply  the  in- 
habitants with  a vast  abundance  of  fish.  In  the 
summer  months,  when  the  fish  are  very  numerous  on 
the  coast,  a small  opening  is  made  through  the 
narrow  sand-banks  ; and  the  lagoons  thus  become 
soon  filled  with  fish,  which  are  ea.sily  taken.  They 
are  dried  and  salted  on  the  spot,  and  are  exported  in 
large  quantities.  This  fishery  was  probably  carried 
on  in  ancient  times  also,  since  we  find  Apollo  wor- 
shipped among  the  Eleans  under  the  epithet  of  Op- 
sophagos.  (Polemon.  p.  109.  ed.  Preller.) 

The  physical  peculiarities  of  Elis  are  not  favour- 
able to  its  becoming  an  independent  state.  In  fact 
no  country  in  Greece  is  so  little  protected  against 
hostile  attacks.  The  broad  valley  of  the  Alpheius 
runs,  like  a highway,  through  the  centre  of  Elis: 
the  mountains,  which  form  its  eastern  boundaries, 
are  a very  slight  defence,  since  they  are  only  the 
offshoots  of  still  higher  mountains;  while  the  towns 
and  villages  on  the  flat  coast  lie  entirely  exposed  to 
an  enemy’s  fleet.  But  these  natural  obstacles  to  its 
independence  were  more  than  compensated  by  the 
sacred  character  attaching  to  the  whole  land  in  con- 
sequence of  its  possessing  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  on  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius.  Its  terri- 
tory was  regarded  as  inviolable  by  the  common  law 
of  Greece;  and  though  its  sanctity  was  not  always 
respected,  and  it  was  ravaged  more  than  once  by  an 
invading  force,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  it  enjoyed 
for  several  centuries  exemption  from  the  devas- 
tations of  war.  Thus,  instead  of  the  fortified  places 
seen  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  EUs  abounded  in  unwalled 
villages  and  country  houses  ; and  the  valley  of  the 
Alpheius  in  particular  was  full  of  various  sanctuaries 
and  consecrated  spots,  which  gave  the  whole  country 
a sacred  appeai  ance.  The  prosperity  of  the  country 
continued  down  to  the  time  of  Polybius,  who  notices 
its  populousness  and  the  fondness  of  its  inhabitants 
for  a country  life.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  343,  358; 
Polyb.  iv.  73,  74.)  The  prosperity  of  Elis  was  also 
much  indebted  to  the  expenditure  of  the  vast  number 
of  strangers,  who  visited  the  country  once  in  four 
years  at  the  festival  of  the  Olympian  Zeus. 
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Hollow  Elis  is  more  extensive  and  more  fertile 
than  the  two  subject  districts  (at  ireptotKiSes  TrjAets) 
of  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  It  consists  of  a fertile 
plain,  drained  by  the  river  Peneius  (Urfueios) 
and  its  tributary  the  Ladon  (AdSwi').  The  Peneius 
rises  in  Mount  Erymanthus  between  two  lofty  sum- 
mits, and  flows  at  first  between  the  ravine  of  Berbini, 
and  afterwards  in  a north-westerly  direction  till  it 
reaches  a more  open  valley.  The  Ladon,  called 
Selleeis  by  Homer  [see  Ephyra,  No.  1.],  rises  a 
Httle  more  to  the  south ; it  also  flows  at  first  through 
a narrow  ravine,  and  falls  into  the  Peneius,  just 
where  it  enters  the  broader  valley.  The  united 
stream  continues  its  course  through  this  valley,  till 
at  the  town  of  Elis  it  emei’ges  near  its  mouth  into 
the  extensive  plain  of  Gastuni,  which  is  the  name 
now  generally  given  to  the  river  throughout  its 
whole  course.  The  river  Gastuni  now  flows  into 
the  sea  to  the  south  of  the  promontory  of  Chelonatas, 
but  there  is  reason  for  believing  that  the  main  branch 
at  least  of  the  Peneius  originally  flowed  into  the  sea 
north  of  the  Chelonatas.  This  appears  from  the 
order  of  the  names  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  §§  5,  6), 
who  enumerates  the  promontory  Araxus,  Cyllene, 
the  mouths  of  the  Peneius,  and  the  promontory  Che- 
lonitis,  as  well  as  from  the  statement  of  Strabo  (viii. 
p.  338)  that  the  Peneius  flows  into  the  sea  between 
Chelonatas  and  Cyllene.  Moreover,  the  legend  of 
Hercules  cleansing  the  stables  of  Angelas  by  divert- 
ing the  course  of  the  Peneius  would  seem  to  show 
that  even  in  ancient  times  the  course  of  the  stream 
had  been  changed  either  by  artificial  or  by  natural 
means;  and  there  are  still  remains  of  some  ancient 
channels  near  the  southern  end  of  the  Cyllenian 
gulf. 

The  plain  of  Gastuni  is  still  celebi'ated  for  its 
fertility,  and  produces  flax,  wheat,  and  cotton.  In 
antiquity,  as  we  learn  from  Pausanias  (v.  5.  § 2), 
Elis  was  the  only  part  of  Greece  in  which  byssus 
(a  species  of  fine  flax)  grew.  This  byssus  is  de- 
scribed by  Pausanias  (/.  c.)  as  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Hebrews  in  fineness,  but  not  so  yellow ; and 
in  another  passage  (vi.  26.  § 6)  he  remarks  that 
hemp  and  flax  and  byssus  are  sown  by  all  the  Eleians, 
whose  lands  are  adapted  for  these  crops.  The  vine 
was  also  cultivated  with  success,  as  is  evident  from 
the  especial  honour  paid  to  Dionysus  in  the  city 
of  Elis,  and  from  the  festival  called  Thyia,  in 
which  three  empty  jars  spontaneously  filled  with 
wine.  (Pans.  vi.  26.  § 1.)  Elis  still  contains  a 
large  quantity  of  excellent  timber;  and  the  road  to 
Achaia  along  the  coast  passes  through  noble  forests 
of  oaks.  The  rich  pastures  of  the  Peneius  were 
favourable  to  the  rearing  of  horses  and  cattle.  Even 
in  the  earliest  legends  Augeias,  king  of  the  Epeians  in 
Elis,  is  represented  as  keeping  innumerable  herds  of 
oxen;  and  the  horses  of  Elis  were  celebrated  in  the 
Homeric  poems  (^Od.  iv.  634,  xxi.  346).  It  was  said 
that  mules  could  not  be  engendered  in  Elis  in  con- 
sequence of  a divine  curse  (Herod,  iv.  30;  Paus.  v. 
5.  § 2) ; but  this  tale  probably  arose  from  the  fact  of 
the  Eleian  mares  being  sent  into  Arcadia,  in  order  to 
be  covered  by  the  asses  of  the  latter  country,  which 
were  reckoned  the  best  in  all  Greece.  [Arcadia, 
p.  190,  a.]  ^ 

Pisatis  (^  Tliaaris')  is  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Alpheius.  This  river,  after  its  long  course  through 
Arcadia,  enters  a fertile  valley  in  the  Pisatis,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  green  hills,  and  finally  flows  into 
the  sea  through  the  sandy  plain  on  the  coast  between 
two  large  lagunes.  North  of  the  Alpheius,  Mount 
VOL.  I. 
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Pholoe  (4>o\<Jt;),  which  is  an  offshoot  of  Eryman- 
thus, extends  across  the  Pisatis  from  east  to  west, 
and  separates  the  waters  of  the  Peneius  and  the 
Ladon  from  those  of  the  Alpheius.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  357.)  It  terminates  in  the  promontoiy,  running 
southwards  far  into  the  sea,  and  opposite  the  island 
of  Zacynthus.  This  promontory  was  called  in  ancient 
times  IcHTHYS  Strab.  viii.  p.  343)  on  ac- 

count of  its  shape : it  now  bears  the  name  of  Katd- 
holo.  It  appears  to  be  the  natural  boundary  of  the 
Pisatis;  and  accordingly  we  learn  from  Strabo  that 
some  persons  placed  the  commencement  of  the 
Pisatis  at  Pheia,  a town  on  the  isthmus  of  Ichthys, 
though  he  himself  extends  the  district  as  far  as  the 
promontory  Chelonatas.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  343.)  Mount 
Pholoe  rises  abruptly  on  its  northern  side  towards 
the  Peneius,  but  on  the  southern  side  it  opens  into 
numerous  valleys,  down  which  torrents  flow  into  the 
Alpheius. 

Triphylia  (Tpi<pv\ta)  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  Elis,  and  contains  only  a very  small  por- 
tion of  level  land,  as  the  Arcadian  mountains  here 
approach  almost  close  to  the  sea.  Along  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Triphylian  coast  there  is  a series  of 
lagoons  already  mentioned.  At  a later  time  the 
Alpheius  was  the  northern  boundary  of  Triphylia; 
but  at  an  earlier  period  the  territory  of  the  Pisatis 
must  have  extended  south  of  the  Alpheius,  though 
all  its  chief  towns  lay  to  the  north  of  that  river. 
The  mountain  along  the  southem  side  of  the  Al- 
pheius immediately  opposite  Olympia  was  called 
originally  Ossa  (Strab.  viii.  p.  356),  but  appears  to 
have  been  afterwards  called  Phellon  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  344,  where  4>6AAa»va  should  probably  be  read 
instead  of  ^o\6r}v').  Further  south  are  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  between  which  the  river  Anigrus  flows 
into  the  sea  [Anigrus]  : of  these  the  more  northerly, 
called  in  ancient  times  Lapithas  (AairiOas,  Paus.  v. 
5.  § 8),  and  at  present  Smerna,  is  2533  feet  high ; 
while  the  more  southerly,  called  in  aneient  times, 
Minthe  (MlvOt],  Strab.  viii.  p.  344),  and  now  A'lvena 
rises  to  the  height  of  4009  feet.  Minthe,  which  is 
the  loftiest  mountain  in  Elis,  was  one  of  the  seats  of 
the  worship  of  Hades ; and  the  herb,  fromw  hich  it 
derived  its  name,  was  sacred  to  Persephone.  The 
river  Neda  divided  Triphylia  from  Messenia. 

II.  History. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Elis  appear  to 
have  been  Pelasgians,  and  of  the  same  stock  as  the 
Arcadians.  They  were  called  Caucones,  and  their 
name  is  said  to  have  been  originally  given  to  the 
whole  country;  but  at  a later  time  they  were  found 
only  on  the  northern  frontier  near  Dyme  and  in  the 
mountains  of  Triphylia.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  345.)  The 
accessibility  of  the  country  both  by  sea  and  land  led 
other  tribes  to  settle  in  it  even  at  a very  early  period 
The  Phoenicians  probably  had  factories  upon  the 
coast;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  them  the 
Eleians  were  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  the 
byssus,  since  the  name  is  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
butz.  We  also  find  traces  of  Phoenician  influence  in 
the  worship  of  Aphrodite  Urania  in  the  city  of  Elis. 
It  has  even  been  supposed  that  Elishah,  whose  pro- 
ductions reached  Tyre  {Ezeh.  xxvii.  7),  is  the  same 
word  as  the  Greek  Elis,  though  the  name  was  used 
to  indicate  a large  extent  of  country ; but  it  is 
dangerous  to  draw  any  conclusion  from  a similarity 
of  names,  which  may  after  all  be  only  accidental. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country  appear 
\ to  have  been  Epeians  (’Eireioi),  who  were  closely 
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connected  witli  the  Aetolians.  According  to  the 
common  practice  of  the  Greeks  to  derive  all  their 
tribes  from  eponymous  ancestors,  the  two  brothers 
Epeius  and  Aetolus,  the  sons  of  Endymion,  lived  in 
the  country  afterwards  called  Elis.  Aetolus  crossed 
over  to  Northern  Greece,  and  became  the  ancestor  of 
the  Aetolians.  (Pans.  v.  1 ; Scymn.  Ch.  475.)  The 
name  of  Eleians,  according  to  the  tradition,  was 
derived  from  Eleius,  a son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurycyda, 
the  daughter  of  Endymion.  The  Epeians  were  more 
widely  spread  than  the  Eleians.  We  find  Epeians 
not  only  in  Elis  Proper,  but  also  in  Triphylia  and  in 
the  islands  of  the  Echinades  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Achelous,  while  the  Eleians  were  confined  to  Elis 
Proper.  In  Homer  the  name  of  Eleians  does  not 
occur;  and  though  the  country  is  called  Elis,  its  in- 
habitants are  always  the  Epeians. 

Eleius  was  succeeded  in  the  kingdom  by  his  son 
Augeias,  against  whom  Hercules  made  war,  because 
he  refused  to  give  the  hero  the  promised  reward  for 
cleansing  his  stables.  [For  details  see  Diet,  of 
Biogr.  vol.  ii.  p.  395.]  The  kingdom  of  the  Epeians 
afterwards  became  divided  into  four  states.  The 
Epeians  sailed  to  the  Trojan  War  in  40  ships,  led  by 
four  chiefs,  of  whom  Polyxenus,  the  grandson  of 
Augeias,  was  one.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  615,  seq.)  The 
Epeians  and  the  Pylians  appear  in  Homer  as  the  two 
powerful  nations  on  the  western  coast  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, the  former  extending  from  the  Corinthian 
gulf  southwards,  and  the  latter  from  the  southern 
point  of  the  peninsula  northwards : but  the  boundaries 
which  separated  the  two  cannot  be  determined. 
[Pylos.]  They  were  frequently  engaged  in  wars 
with  one  another,  of  which  a vivid  picture  is  given 
in  a well-known  passage  of  Homer  (//.  xi.  670,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  336,  351).  Polyxenus  was  the  only 
one  of  the  four  chiefs  who  returned  from  Troy.  In 
the  time  of  his  grandson  the  Dorians  invaded  Pelo- 
ponnesus; and,  according  to  the  legend,  Oxylus  and 
his  Aetolian  followers  obtained  Elis  as  their  share  of 
the  conquest.  (^Dict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Heraclidae). 

Great  changes  now  followed.  In  consequence  of 
the  affinity  of  the  Epeians  and  Aetolians,  they  easily 
coalesced  into  one  people,  who  henceforth  appear  under 
the  name  of  Eleians,  forming  a powerful  kingdom  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country  in  the  plain  of  the 
Peneius.  Some  modem  writers  suppose  that  an  Ae- 
tolian colony  was  also  settled  at  Pisa,  which  again 
comes  into  notice  as  an  independent  state.  Pisa  is 
represented  in  the  earliest  times  as  the  residence  of 
Oenomaus  and  Pelops,  who  left  his  name  to  the  pe- 
ninsula ; but  subsequently  Pisa  altogether  disappears, 
and  is  not  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems.  It  was 
probably  absorbed  in  the  great  Pylian  monarchy,  and 
upon  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  was  again  enabled 
to  recover  its  independence ; but  whether  it  was  peo- 
pled by  Aetolian  conquerors  must  remain  undecided. 
From  this  time  Pisa  appears  as  the  head  of  a con- 
federacy of  eight  states.  About  the  same  time  a 
change  of  population  took  place  in  Triphylia,  which 
had  hitherto  formed  part  of  the  dominions  of  the 
Pylian  monarchy.  The  Minyae,  who  had  been  ex- 
pelled from  Laconia  by  the  conquering  Dorians,  took 
possession  of  Triphylia,  driving  out  the  original  in- 
habitants of  the  country,  the  Paroreatae  and  Cau- 
cones.  (Herod,  iv.  148.)  Here  they  founded  a state, 
consisting  of  six  cities,  and  were  sufficiently  strong 
to  maintain  their  independence  against  the  Messe- 
nian  Dorians.  The  name  of  Triphylia  was  some- 
times derived  from  an  eponymous  Triphylus,  an  Ar- 
cadian chief  (Polyb.  iv.  77  ; Paus.  x.  9.  § 5)  ; but 
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the  name  points  to  the  country  being  inhabited  by 
three  different  tribes, — an  explanation  given  by  the 
ancients  themselves.  These  three  tribes,  according 
to  Strabo,  were  the  Epeians,  the  Minyae,  and  the 
Eleians.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.) 

The  territory  of  Elis  was  tlius  divided  between  the 
three  independent  states  of  Elis  Proper,  the  Pisatis, 
and  Triphylia.  How  long  this  state  of  things  lasted 
we  do  not  know  ; but  even  in  the  eighth  century 
B.  c.  the  Eleians  had  extended  their  dominions  as  far 
as  the  Neda,  bringing  under  their  rule  the  cities  of 
the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia.  During  the  historical 
period  we  read  only  of  Eleians  and  their  subjects  the 
Perioeci : the  Caucones,  Pisatans,  and  Triphylians 
entirely  disappear  as  independent  races. 

The  celebration  of  the  festival  of  Zeus  at  Olympia 
had  originally  belonged  to  the  Pisatans,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  whose  city  Olympia  was  situated.  Upon 
the  conquest  of  Pisa,  the  presidency  of  the  festival 
passed  over  to  their  conquerors  ; but  the  Pisatans 
never  forgot  their  ancient  privilege,  and  made  many 
attempts  to  recover  it.  In  the  eighth  Olympiad, 
B.  c.  747,  they  succeeded  in  depriving  the  Eleians  of 
the  presidency  hy  calling  in  the  assistance  of  Pheidon, 
tyrant  of  Argos,  in  conjunction  with  whom  they  cele- 
brated the  festival.  But  almost  immediately  after- 
wards the  power  of  Pheidon  was  destroyed  by  the 
Spartans,  who  not  only  restored  to  the  Eleians  the 
presidency,  but  are  said  even  to  have  confirmed  them 
in  the  possession  of  the  Pisatis  and  Triphylia. 
(Paus.  vi.  22.  § 2 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  354,  seq.  ; Herod, 
vi.  127.)  In  the  Second  MessenianWar  the  Pisatans 
and  Triphylians  revolted  from  Elis  and  assisted  the 
Messenians,  while  the  Eleians  sided  with  the  Spar- 
tans. In  this  war  the  Pisatans  were  commanded  by 
their  king  Pantaleon,  who  also  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Olympia  by  force,  during  the  34th 
Olympiad  (b.c.  644),  and  in  celebrating  the  games 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Eleians.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §1, 
vi.  22.  § 2 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  362  ; respecting  the  con- 
flicting statements  in  the  ancient  authorities  as  to 
this  period,  see  Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.ii.  p.  574.) 
The  conquest  of  the  Messenians  by  the  Spartans  must 
also  have  been  attended  by  the  submission  of  the  Pi- 
satans to  their  former  masters.  In  the  48th  Olym- 
piad (b.c.  588)  the  Eleians,  suspecting  the  fidelity 
of  Damophon,  the  son  of  Pantaleon,  invaded  the  Pi- 
satis, but  were  persuaded  by  Damophon  to  return 
home  without  committing  any  further  acts  of  hos- 
tility. But  in  the  52nd  Olympiad  (b.  c.  572), 
Pyrrhus,  who  had  succeeded  his  brother  Damophon 
in  the  sovereignty  of  Pisa,  invaded  Elis,  assisted  by 
the  Dyspontii  in  the  Pisatis,  and  by  the  Macistii  and 
Scilluntii  in  Triphylia.  This  attempt  ended  in  the 
ruin  of  these  towns,  which  were  razed  to  the  ground 
by  the  Eleians.  (Paus.  vi.  22.  §3,  seq.)  From  this 
time  Pisa  disappears  from  history  ; and  so  complete 
was  its  destruction  that  the  fact  of  its  ever  having 
existed  was  disputed  in  later  times.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)  After  the  destruction  of  these  cities  we 
read  of  no  further  attempt  at  revolt  till  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  War.  The  Eleians  now  enjoyed  a 
long  period  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

The  Eleians  remained  faithful  allies  of  Sparta  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  down  to  the  peace  of  Nicias, 
B.c.  421;  but  in  this  year  a serious  quarrel  arose 
between  them.  It  was  a settled  policy  of  the  Spar- 
tans to  prevent  the  growth  of  any  power  in  Pelopon- 
nesus, which  might  prove  formidable  to  themselves; 
and  accordingly  they  were  always  ready  to  support 
the  independence  of  the  smaller  states  in  the  penin- 
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Bula  against  the  greater.  Accordingly,  when  Le- 
preum  in  Triphylia  revolted  from  the  Eleians  and 
craved  the  assistance  of  the  Spartans,  the  latter  not 
only  recognised  its  independence,  but  sent  an  armed 
force  to  protect  it.  The  Eleians  in  consequence  re- 
nounced the  alliance  of  Sparta,  and  formed  a new 
league  with  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Mantineia.  (Thuc. 
V.  31.)  The  following  year  (b.  c.  420)  was  the 
period  for  the  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival; 
and  the  Eleians,  under  the  pretext  that  the  Spartans 
had  sent  some  additional  troops  to  Lepreum  after  the 
proclamation  of  the  Sacred  Truce,  fined  the  Spartans 
2000  minae,  and,  upon  their  refusing  to  pay  the  fine, 
excluded  them  from  the  festival.  (Thuc.  v.  49,  50.) 
The  Eleians  fought  with  the  other  allies  against  the 
Spartans  at  the  battle  of  Mantineia  (b.  c.  418);  and 
though  the  victory  of  the  Spartans  broke  up  this 
league,  the  ill-feeling  between  Elis  and  Sparta  still 
continued.  Accordingly,  when  the  fall  of  Athens 
gave  the  Spartans  the  undisputed  supremacy  of 
Greece,  they  resolved  to  take  vengeance  upon  the 
Eleians.  They  required  them  to  renounce  their 
authority  over  their  dependent  towns,  and  to  pay  up 
the  arrears  due  from  them  as  Spartan  allies  for 
carrying  on  the  war  against  Athens.  Upon  their 
refusal  to  comply  with  these  demands,  king  Agis  in- 
vaded their  territory  (b.  c.  402).  The  war  lasted 
nearly  three  years ; and  the  Eleians  were  at  length 
compelled  to  purchase  peace  by  relinquishing  their 
authority  not  only  over  the  Triphylian  towns,  but  also 
over  Lasion,  which  was  claimed  by  the  Arcadians,  and 
over  the  other  towns  of  the  hilly  district  of  Acroreia 
(b.  c.  400).  They  also  had  to  surrender  their  har- 
bour of  Cyllene  with  their  ships  of  war.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  2.  §§  21 — 30;  Diod.  xiv.  34;  Pans.  iii.  8.  § 3, 
seq.)  By  this  treaty  the  Eleians  were  in  reality 
stripped  of  all  their  political  power ; and  the  Pisatans 
availed  themselves  of  their  weakness  to  beg  the  La- 
cedaemonians to  grant  to  them  the  management  of  the 
Olympic  festival ; but  as  they  were  now  only  villagers, 
and  would  probably  have  been  unable  to  conduct 
the  festival  with  becoming  splendour,  the  Spartans 
refused  their  request,  and  left  the  presidency  in  the 
hands  of  the  Eleians.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  § 30.) 

Soon  after  the  battle  of  Leuctra  (b.  c.  371),  by 
which  the  Spartan  power  had  been  destroyed,  the 
Eleians  attempted  to  regain  their  supremacy  over 
the  Triphylian  towns;  but  the  latter,  pleading  their 
Arcadian  origin,  sought  to  be  admitted  into  the 
Arcadian  confederacy,  which  had  been  recently  or- 
ganised by  Epaminondas.  The  Arcadians  complied 
with  their  request  (b.  c.  368),  much  to  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Eleians,  who  became  in  consequence 
bitter  enemies  of  the  Arcadians.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
§ 2,  vii.  l.§  26.)  In  order  to  recover  their  lost  do- 
minions the  Eleians  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Spartans,  who  were  equally  anxious  to  gain  posses- 
sion of  Messenia.  In  b.  c.  366  hostilities  commenced 
between  the  Eleians  and  Arcadians.  The  Eleians 
seized  by  force  Lasion  and  the  other  towns  in  the 
Acroreia,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  Arcadian 
confederacy,  and  of  which  they  themselves  had  been 
deprived  by  the  Spartans  in  b.  c.  400,  as  already  re- 
lated. But  the  Arcadians  not  only  recovered  these 
towns  almost  immediately  afterwards,  but  established 
a garrison  on  the  hill  of  Cronion  at  Olympia,  and 
advancing  against  the  town  of  Elis,  which  was  unfor- 
tified, nearly  made  themselves  masters  of  the  place. 
The  democratical  party  in  the  city  rose  against  the 
ruling  oligarchy,  and  seized  the  acropolis ; but  they 
were  overcome,  and  fied  from  the  city.  Thereupon, 
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assisted  by  the  Arcadians,  they  seized  Pylus,  a place 
on  the  Peneius,  at  the  distance  of  about  9 miles  from 
Elis,  and  there  established  themselves  with  a view  of 
carrying  on  hostilities  against  the  ruling  party  in 
the  city.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  13 — 18 ; Diod.  xv.  77.) 
In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  365)  the  Arcadians 
again  invaded  Elis,  and  being  attacked  by  the 
Eleians  between  their  city  and  Cyllene,-  gained  a vic- 
tory over  them.  The  Eleians,  in  distress,  applied  to 
the  Spartans,  who  created  a diversion  in  their  favour 
by  invading  the  south-western  part  of  Arcadia.  The 
Arcadians  in  Elis  now  returned  home  in  order  to 
defend  their  own  country ; whereupon  the  Eleians  re- 
covered Pylus,  and  put  to  death  all  of  the  demo- 
cratical party  whom  they  found  there.  (Xen.  Hell.  ^*i. 

4.  §§  19 — 26.)  In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  364)  the 
104th  celebration  of  the  Olympic  festival  occurred. 
The  Arcadians,  who  had  now  expelled  the  Spartans 
from  their  country,  and  who  had  meantime  retained 
their  garrison  at  Olympia,  resolved  to  restore  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  to  the  Pisatans,  and  to 
celebrate  it  in  conjunction  with  the  latter.  The 
Eleians,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to  this  ex- 
clusion, and,  while  the  games  were  going  on,  marched 
with  an  armed  force  into  the  consecrated  ground. 
Here  a battle  was  fought;  and  though  the  Eleians 
showed  great  bravery,  they  were  finally  driven  back 
by  the  Arcadians.  The  Eleians  subsequently  took 
revenge  by  striking  out  of  the  register  this  Olympiad, 
as  well  as  the  8th  and  34th,  as  not  entitled  to  be 
regarded  as  Olympiads.  (Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  §§  28 — 
32;  Diod.  xv.  78.)  The  Arcadians  now  seized  the 
treasures  in  the  temples  at  Olympia ; but  this  act  of 
sacrilege  was  received  with  so  much  reprobation  by 
several  of  the  Arcadian  towns,  and  especially  by 
Mantineia,  that  the  Arcadian  assembly  not  only  de- 
nounced the  crime,  but  even  concluded  a peace  with 
the  Eleians,  and  restored  to  them  Olympia  and  the 
presidency  of  the  festival  (b.  c.  362).  (Xen.  HeU. 
vii.  4.  §§  33,  34.) 

Pausanias  relates  that  when  Philip,  the  father  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  obtained  the  supremacy  in 
Greece,  the  Eleians,  who  had  suffered  much  from 
civil  dissensions,  joined  the  Macedonian  alliance,  but 
at  the  same  time  would  not  fight  against  the  Athe- 
nians and  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Chaeroneia. 
After  the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  they  re- 
nounced the  Macedonian  alliance,  and  fought  along 
with  the  other  Greeks  against  Antipater,  in  the  La- 
mian  War.  (Pans.  v.  4.  § 9.)  In  b.  c.  312  Tele- 
sphorus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  seized 
Elis  and  fortified  the  citadel,  with  the  view  of  esta- 
blishing an  independent  principality  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus ; but  the  town  was  shortly  afterwards  recovered 
by  Ptolemaeus,  the  principal  general  of  Antigonus 
in  Greece,  who  razed  the  new  fortifications.  (Diod. 
xix.  87.) 

The  Eleians  subsequently  formed  a close  alliance 
with  their  kinsmen  the  Aetolians,  and  became  mem- 
bers of  the  Aetolic  League,  of  which  they  were  the 
firmest  supporters  in  the  Peloponnesus.  They  always 
steadily  refused  to  renounce  this  alliance  and  join 
the  Achaeans,  and  their  country  was  in  consequence 
frequently  ravaged  by  the  latter.  (Polyb.  iv.  5,  9,59, 
seq.)  The  Triphylians,  who  exhibit  throughout 
entire  history  a rooted  repugnance  to  the  Eleian^^L 
premacy,  joined  the  Achaeans  as  a matter  of  course!^ 
(Comp.  Liv.  xxxiii.  34.)  The  Eleians  are  not  men- 
tioned in  the  final  war  between  the  Komans  and  the 
Achaean  League ; but  after  the  capture  of  Corinth, 
their  country,  together  with  the  rest  of  Peloponnesus, 
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became  subject  to  Rome.  The  Olympic  games,  how- 
ever, still  secured  to  the  Eleians  a measure  of  pros- 
perity; and,  in  consequence  of  them,  the  emperor 
Julian  exempted  the  whole  country  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes.  (Julian,  Ep.  35.)  In  a.  d.  394  the 
festival  was  abolished  by  Theodosius,  and  two  years 
afterwards  the  country  was  laid  w’aste  with  fire  and 
sword  by  Alaric. 

In  the  middle  ages  Elis  again  became  a country  of 
some  importance.  The  French  knights  at  Patras  in- 
vaded the  valley  of  the  Peneius,  where  they  established 
themselves  with  hardly  any  resistance.  Like  Oxylus 
and  his  Aetolian  followers,  William  of  Champlitte 
took  up  his  residence  at  Andrdbida,  in  a fertile 
district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius.  Gottfried 
of  Villehardouin  built  Glarenza,  which  became  the 
most  important  sea-port  upon  the  western  coast  of 
Greece;  under  his  successors  Castro  Tornese  was 
built  as  the  citadel  of  Glarenza.  Gastuni  and 
Santameri  were  also  founded  about  the  same  period. 
Elis  aftenvards  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Ve- 
netians, under  whom  it  continued  to  flourish,  and 
who  gave  to  the  western  province  of  the  Morea  the 
name  of  Belvedere.,  from  the  citadel  of  Elis.  It  was 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  plain  of  the  Peneius  that 
the  Venetians  called  the  province  of  Belvedere  the 
milk-cow  of  the  Morea.  But  the  country  has  now 
lost  all  its  former  prosperity.  Pyrgos  is  the  only 
place  of  any  importance;  and  in  consequence  of  the 
malaria,  the  coast  is  becoming  almost  uninhabited. 
(Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  1 6,  s<‘.q.) 

III.  The  City  of  Elis. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Elis  was  the  best  that 
could  have  been  chosen  for  the  capital  of  the  country. 
Just  before  the  Peneius  emerges  from  the  hills  into 
the  plain,  the  valley  of  the  river  is  contracted  on  the 
south  by  a projecting  hill  of  a peaked  form,  and 
nearly  500  feet  in  height.  This  hill  was  the  acro- 
polis of  Elis,  and  commanded  as  well  the  narrow 
valley  of  the  Peneius  as  the  open  plain  beyond.  It 
is  now  called  Kaloskopi,  wdiich  the  Venetians  trans- 
lated into  Belvedere.  The  ancient  city  lay  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  and  extended  across  the  river,  as 
Strabo  says  that  the  Peneius  flowed  through  the  city 
(viii.  p.  337);  but  since  no  remains  are  now  found 
on  the  right  or  northern  bank,  it  is  probable  that  all 
the  public  buildings  were  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  more  especially  as  Pausanias  does  not  make 
any  allusion  to  the  river  in  his  description  of  the 
city.  On  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  there  are  two 
or  three  small  villages,  which  bear  the  common  name 
of  Paleopoli. 

Elis  is  mentioned  as  a town  of  the  Epeii  by  Homer 
(II.  ii.  615);  but  in  the  earliest  times  the  two  chief 
towns  in  the  country  appear  to  have  been  Ephyra, 
the  residence  of  Augeias,  in  the  interior,  and  Bu- 
prasium  on  the  coast.  Some  writers  suppose  that 
Ephyra  was  the  more  ancient  name  of  Elis,  but  it 
appears  to  have  been  a different  place,  situated  upon 
the  Ladon.  [Buprasium  ; Ephy'RA.]  Elis  first 
bec^ame  a place  of  importance  upon  the  invasion  of 
Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians.  Oxylus  and  his  Ae- 
tolian followers  appear  to  have  settled  on  the  height 
of  Kaloskopi  as  the  spot  best  adapted  for  ruling  the 
country.  From  this  time  it  was  the  residence  of  the 
kings,  and  of  the  aristocratical  families  who  governed 
the  country  after  the  abolition  of  royalty.  Elis  was 
the  only  fortified  town  in  the  country;  the  rest  of 
the  inhabitants  dwelt  in  unwalled  villages,  paying 
obedience  to  the  ruling  class  at  Elis. 
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Soon  after  the  Persian  wars  the  exclusive  privi- 
leges  of  the  aristocratical  families  in  Elis  were 
abolished,  and  a democratical  government  established. 
Along  with  this  revolution  a great  change  took  place 
in  the  city  of  Elis.  The  city  appears  to  have  been 
originally  confined  to  the  acropolis;  but  the  inha- 
bitants of  many  separate  townships,  eight  according 
to  Strabo,  now  removed  to  the  capital,  and  built 
round  the  acropolis  a new  city,  which  they  left  un- 
defended by  walls,  relying  upon  the  sanctity  of  their 
country.  (Died.  xi.  54;  Strab.  viii.  p.  336;  Xen. 
Hell.  iii.  2.  § 27.)  At  the  same  time  the  Eleians 
were  divided  into  a certain  number  of  local  tribes; 
or  if  the  latter  existed  before,  they  now  acquired  for 
the  first  time  political  rights.  The  Hellanodicae,  or 
presidents  of  the  Olympic  games,  who  had  formerly 
been  taken  from  the  aristocratical  families,  were  now 
appointed,  by  lot,  one  from  each  of  the  local  tribes; 
and  the  fluctuating  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  shows 
tl^e  increase  and  decrease  from  time  to  time  of  the 
Eleian  territory.  It  is  probable  that  each  of  the 
three  districts  into  which  Elis  was  divided, — Hollow 
Elis,  Pisatis,  and  Triphylia, — contained  four  tribes. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  fourfold  ancient  divi- 
sion of  Hollow  Elis,  and  with  the  twice  four  town- 
ships in  the  Pisatis.  Pausanias  in  his  account  of 
the  number  of  the  Hellanodicae  says  that  there  were 
12  Hellanodicae  in  01.  103,  which  was  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  when  the  Eleians  reco- 
vered for  a short  time  their  ancient  dominions,  but 
that  being  shortly  afterwards  deprived  of  Triphylia 
by  the  Arcadians,  the  number  of  their  tribes  was 
reduced  to  eight.  (Paus.  v.  9.  §§  5,  6 ; for  details 
see  K.  0.  MUllcr,  Die  Phylen  von  Elis  und  Pisa, 
in  Rheinisches  Museum,  for  1834,  p.  167,  seq.) 

When  Pausanias  visited  Elis,  it  was  one  of  tlie 
most  populous  and  splendid  cities  of  Greece.  At 
present  nothing  of  it  remains  except  some  masses  of 
tile  and  mortar,  several  wrought  blocks  of  stone  and 
fragments  of  sculpture,  and  a square  building  about 
20  feet  on  the  outside,  which  within  is  in  the  furm 
of  an  octagon  -with  niches.  With  such  scanty  remains 
it  would  be  impossible  to  attempt  any  reconstruction 
of  the  city,  and  to  assign  to  particular  sites  the 
buildings  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (vi.  23 — 26). 

Strabo  says  (viii.  p.  337)  that  the  gymnasium 
stood  on  the  side  of  the  river  Peneius;  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  gymnasium  and  agora  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  river  and  the 
citadel.  The  gymnasium  was  a vast  inclosure 
surrounded  by  a wall.  It  was  by  far  the  largest 
gymnasium  in  Greece,  which  is  accounted  for  by  the 
fact  that  all  the  athletae  in  the  Olympic  games  were 
obliged  to  undergo  a month’s  previous  training  in 
the  gymnasium  at  Elis.  The  inclosure  bore  the 
general  name  of  Xystus,  and  within  it  there  were 
special  places  destined  for  the  runners,  and  separated 
from  one  another  by  plane-trees.  The  gymnasium 
contained  three  subdivisions,  called  respectively 
Plethrium,  Tetragonuin,  and  Malco:  the  first  so 
called  from  its  dimensions,  the  second  from  its  shape, 
and  the  third  from  the  softness  of  the  soil.  In  the 
Malco  was  the  senate-house  of  the  Eleians,  called 
Lalichium  from  the  name  of  its  founders:  it  was 
also  used  for  literary  exhibitions. 

The  gymnasium  had  two  principal  entrances,  one 
leading  by  the  street  called  Slope  or  Silence  to  the 
baths,  and  the  other  above  the  cenotaph  of  Achilles 
to  the  agora  and  the  Hellanodicaeum.  The  agora 
was  also  called  the  hippodrome,  because  it  was  used 
for  the  exercise  of  horses.  It  was  built  in  the  ancient 
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style,  ariil,  instead  of  being  surrounded  by  an  unin- 
terrupted series  of  stoae  or  colonnades,  its  stoae 
were  separated  from  one  another  by  streets.  The 
southern  stoa,  which  consisted  of  a triple  row  of 
Doric  columns,  was  the  usual  resort  of  the  Hellano- 
dicae  during  the  day.  Towards  one  end  of  this  stoa 
to  the  left  was  the  Hellanodicaeon,  a building  divided 
from  the  agora  by  a street,  which  was  the  official 
residence  of  the  Hellanodicae,  who  received  here  in- 
struction in  their  duties  for  ten  months  preceding 
the  festival.  There  was  another  stoa  in  the  agora 
called  the  Corcyraean  stoa,  because  it  had  been  built 
out  of  the  tenth  of  some  spoils  taken  from  the  Cor- 
cyraeans.  It  consisted  of  two  rows  of  Doric  columns, 
with  a partition  wall  running  between  them:  one 
side  was  open  to  the  agora,  and  the  other  to  a temple 
of  Aphrodite  Urania,  in  which  was  a statue  of  the 
goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by  Pheidias.  In  the  open 
part  of  the  agora  Pausanias  mentions  the  temple  of 
Apollo  Acacesius,  which  was  the  principal  temple  in 
Elis,  statues  of  Helios  and  Selene  (Sun  and  Moon), 
a temple  of  the  Graces,  a temple  of  Silenus,  and  the 
tomb  of  Oxylus.  On  the  way  to  the  theatre  was  the 
temple  of  Hades,  which  was  opened  only  once  in  the 
year. 

The  theatre  must  have  been  on  the  slope  of  the 
acropolis:  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  lying 
between  the  agora  and  the  Menius,  which,  if  the 
name  is  not  corrupt,  must  be  the  brook  flowing 
down  from  the  heights  behind  Paleopoli.  Near  the 
theatre  was  a temple  of  Dionysus,  containing  a statue 
of  this  god  by  Praxiteles. 

On  the  acropolis  was  a temple  of  Athena,  con- 
taining a statue  of  the  goddess  in  gold  and  ivory  by 
Pheidias.  On  the  summit  of  the  acropolis  are  the 
remains  of  a castle,  in  the  walls  of  which  Curtius 
noticed  some  fragments  of  Doric  columns  which 
probably  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Athena. 

In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Elis  was  Petra, 
where  the  tomb  of  the  philosopher  PyiThon  was 
shown.  (Pans.  vi.  24.  § 5.) 

IV.  Towns  in  Elis. 

1.  In  Hollow  Elis.  Upon  the  coast,  proceeding 
southwards  from  the  promontory  of  Araxus,  Hyr- 
MiNE,  Cyllene.  From  the  town  of  Elis,  a road 
led  northward  to  Dyme  in  Achaia  passing  by  Myr- 
TUNTiuM  (or  Myrsinus)  and  Buprasium.  East  of 
Elis  and  commanding  the  entrance  to  the  Acroreia 
or  highlands  of  Elis  was  Pylos,  at  the  junction  of 
the  Peneius  and  Ladon.  South  of  Pylos  on  the 
Ladon  was  the  Homeric  Ephyra,  afterwards  called 
Oenoe.  North  of  Pylos  in  the  mountainous  country 
on  the  borders  of  Achaia  was  Thala3IAE.  East  of 
Pylos  and  Ephyra,  in  the  Acroreia,  were  Lasion, 
Opus,  Thraustus  (or  Thraestus),  Ahum,  Eupa- 
GiuM,  Opus. 

2.  In  Pisatis.  Upon  the  Sacred  Way  leading 
from  Elis  to  Olympia,  Letrini  and  Dyspontium. 
Upon  the  coast,  the  town  and  harbour  of  Pheia. 
On  the  road  across  the  mountains  from  Elis  to 
Olympia,  Alestaeum,  Salmone,  and  Heracleia; 
and  in  the  same  neighbourhood,  Margana  (or 
Margalae)  and  Amphidoli.  Olympia  lay  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  country:  it  was  properly  not  a town,  but  only  a 
collection  of  sacred  buildings.  A little  to  the  east 
of  Olympia  was  Pisa,  and  further  east  Harpinna. 

3.  In  Triphylia.  Upon  the  road  along  the  coast, 
EriTALiUM  (the  Homeric  Thryon),  Samicum, 
Pyrgi.  a road  led  from  Olympia  to  Lepreum,  on 
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which  were  Pylos  and  Macistus.  Lepreum  in 
the  southern  part  of  Triphylia  was  the  chief  town 
of  the  district.  Between  these  two  roads  was 
SciLLUS,  where  Xenophon  resided.  On  the  Alpheius 
to  the  east  of  Olympia  was  Phrixa,  and  southwards 
in  the  interior  wereAEPY(aftei’wardscalledEpeiura), 
Hypana,  Typaneae.  The  position  of  Bolax  and 
Styllagium  is  uncertain. 

.(Respecting  the  topography  of  Elis,  see  Leake, 
J/orea,  vol.  i.  p.  1,  seq.,  vol.  ii.  p.  165,  seq.,  Pelo- 
ponnesiaca,  passim ; Boblaye,  Recherches^  &c.  p.  1 17, 
seq.;  and  especially  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  1,  seq.,  from  whom  a considerable  part  of  the  pre- 
ceding account  is  taken.) 


COINS  OF  ELIS. 

ELISARI  (’EXiadpoi'),  a people  of  Arabia  Felix, 
mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  at  the  straits  of  the  Red  Sea 
(^Bab-el-3fandeb'),  between  the  Cassaniti  on  the 
north,  and  the  Homeritae  on  the  east  (vi.  7.  § 7). 
They  are  doubtless  identical  with  the  El-Asyr  tribe, 
a district  of  Yemen^  described  by  Burchardt  as  “ the 
most  numerous  and  warhke  tribe  of  those  mountains, 
and  exercising  considerable  influence  over  all  their 
neighbours  (^Notes  on  the  Bedouins,  <^c.  p.  245); 
and  Niebuhr  has  marked  on  his  map  of  Yemen 
“ a town  or  village  still  named  Elasera,  on  the  hills 
above  Sabbia  WNW.”  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  p.  70, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  147,  148.)  [G.  W.] 

ELISON  (’EAto-wi/),  a tributary  of  the  Lupia 
iJJppe'),  commonly  identified  with  the  Alme.  At 
its  confluence  with  the  Lupia,  the  Romans  built 
the  fort  Aliso.  (Dion  Cass  hv.  33.)  [L.  S.] 

ELLASAR  (’EAAao-dp),  mentioned  only  in  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  1)  as  the  country  of  Arioch,  one  of  the 
kings  associated  with  Chedorlaomer  in  his  invasion 
of  Canaan.  Some  have  identified  it  with  the  Elisari 
of  Arabia,  others  with  Assyria,  under  the  name  El- 
Asur;  but  all  is  pure  conjecture.  [G.  W.] 

ELLEBRI.  [Velibori.] 

ELLEPORUS.  [Helleporus.] 

ELLOME'NUS  QEWofxevos'),  a town  in  Leucas, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to 
be  represented  by  the  port  of  Klimino.  (Thuc.  iii. 
94;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  23.) 

ELO'NE  (’HAcoj/rj),  a town  of  PeiThaebia  in 
Thessaly,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Orthe 
and  Oloosson,  afterwards  called  Leimone  (^Aeipdovr]'), 
according  to  Strabo.  The  same  writer  says  that  it 
was  in  ruins  in  his  time,  and  that  it  lay  at  the  foot 
of  Mt.  Olympus,  not  far  from  the  river  Eurotas, 
which  the  poet  calls  Titaresius.  Leake  places  it  at 
Selos,  where  there  are  said  to  be  some  ancient 
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remains.  (Horn.  77.  ii.  739,  ix.  p.  440;  Steph.  B- 
s.v.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii- 

p.  345). 

ELLO'PIA.  [Euboea.] 

ELORUS.  [Helorus.] 

ELXJ'RO.  [Lacetani.] 

E'LUSA.  [Elusates.] 

ELUSA'TES,  a people  of  Aquitania  who  were 
subdued  b.  c.  56  by  P.  Crassus,  a legatus  of  Caesar 
(5.  G.  iii.  27).  Pliny  (iv.  19)  enumerates  them 
between  the  Ausci  and  the  Sotiates.  [Ausci.]  Their 
chief  town,  Elusa,  is  mentioned  in  the  Antonine 
Itin.  on  a road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux)  to 
Narbo  {Narhonne).  It  is  called  Civitas  Elusa, 
and  is  placed  12  M.  P.  after  Mutatio  Scittio,  which 
is  Sotium  {Sos).  From  Civitas  Elusa  to  Civitas 
Auscius  {Auch)  is  30  M.  P.  Claudianus  (in  Rufin. 
i.  137)  mentions  Elusa  — 

“ Invadit  muros  Elusae,  noth»sima  dudum 
Tecta  petens.” 

The  modem  town  of  Eause,  in  the  department  of 
Gers,  is  near  the  old  site,  which  is  called  Civitat,  a 
corruption  of  Civitas.  Ammianus  (xv.  11),  if  his 
text  is  right,  places  Elusa  in  Narbonensis,  which  is 
not  correct.  The  Notitia  of  the  Gallic  provinces 
makes  the  Civitas  Elusatium  the  metropolis  of  No- 
vempopulana.  [G.  L.] 

ELU'SIO,  a city  of  Narbonensis,  which  the  Jeru- 
salem Itin.  places  on  the  road  from  Holosa.  (Toulouse) 
to  Narbonne.  It  is  20  M.  P.  from  Toulouse  to 
Elusio,  and  33  M.  P.  from  Elusio  to  Carcaso  (Car- 
cassonne). The  position  of  St.  Pierre  dElzonne 
(Eglise  deMontferrand) seems  to  be  the  site.  [G.L.] 
ELYCO'CI  ('EAo/fw/fOi),  a people  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis, mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  10),  who 
makes  Alba  Augusta  their  capital.  D’Anville, 
Walckenaer,  and  others,  suppose  that  Ptolemy’s 
Elycoci  is  a corruption  of  Helvii ; and  it  may  be 
some  argument  in  favour  of  this  supposition  that 
both  people  had  a capital  Alba.  [Alba  Helviorum.] 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  Ptolemy  places  the  Elycoci 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  Helvii  are 
on  the  west  side.  [G.L.] 

E'LYMA.  [Elymi.] 

ELYMA.  [Elimeia.] 

ELYiMATS  (n  'EKv/xais,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744 ; Joseph. 
Ant.  xii.  13;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  in  0.  T.  Elam;  ’EAv- 
fjLaia,  Strab.  xi.  p.  524:  Eth.  *E\vfiaioi,  Strab.  xi. 
pp.  522,524:  xvi.  p.  739;  Ptol.  vi.  3.  § 3;  'EXafii- 
rai,  Act  Apost.  ii.  9 ; ’'EAu/iot,  Joseph.  Ant.  i.  7),  a 
province  usually  considered  part  of  the  larger  district 
of  Susiana;  but  it  is  difhcult  to  define  its  limits,  as 
the  classical  writers  speak  of  it,  for  the  most  part, 
with  great  indistinctness.  Thus  from  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
524)  it  might  be  inferred,  that  he  considered  it  to 
extend  considerably  to  the  N.  and  quite  up  to  the 
southern  bormdary  of  Media  Magna ; while,  in  another 
place,  he  would  seem  to  consider  it  simply  as  one  of 
several  provinces  which  he  enumerates  to  the  east- 
ward of  Babylonia  (xvi.  p.  736).  The  most  distinct 
statement  which  that  geographer  makes,  is  where 
he  states  that  Elymais  joins  Susis  (the  province  of 
Susiana),  while  the  country  round  Mt.  Zagros  and 
Media  join  Elymais  (xvi.  p.  744).  According  to  this 
view,  Elymais  would  comprehend  the  rugged  moun- 
tain tract  formed  by  the  southern  spurs  of  Mt. 
Zagros,  S,  of  Media  and  N.  of  Susiana.  According 
to  Stephanus,  it  was  a part  of  Assyria  in  the 
direction  and  near  the  Persian  province  of  Susis  ; 
and  the  sacred  writers  appear  to  indicate  that  it 
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was  sometimes  subject  to  Assyria  and  sometimes  to 
Babylonia  (Isaiah,  xxii.  6 ; Ezeh.  xxxii.  24). 
Pliny,  on  the  other  hand,  extends  Elymais  to  the 
shores  of  the  Persian  gulf  (vi.  27,  s.  31), — in  which 
view  he  is  supported  by  the  Epitornizer  of  Strabo 
(xi.  p.  148),  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  3.  § 3),  — making 
its  northern  limit,  towards  Susiana,  the  river 
Eulaeus.  According  to  this,  Elymais  would  com- 
prehend the  country  between  the  Eulaeus,  theOroatis 
(the  boundary  of  Persis),  and  the  Persian  gulf.  It 
is  probable  that  the  character  of  the  people,  who 
were  for  the  most  part  a warlike  mountain  tribe,  at 
difierent  periods  of  their  history  possessing  a widely 
diverse  extent  of  territory,  led  ancient  geographers 
to  describe  their  locality  with  so  little  precision.  In 
its  widest  extent,  Elymais  is  said  to  have  had  three 
eparchies  which  were  included  in  it,  Gabiana,  Mas- 
sabatica,  and  Corbiana.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  745.)  In 
other  places,  the  Cossaei,  Paraetacae,  and  Uxii,  and 
the  district  of  Sittacene  and  Apolloniatis,  are  men- 
tioned in  connection  with  the  people  or  land  of 
Elymais.  (Strab.  xvi.  pp.  732,  736,  739, 744.)  In 
the  Bible,  Elam  and  Media  are  constantly  in  con- 
nection, and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  that  remote 
period  Elam  and  its  inhabitants  occupied  much  of 
the  country  which  in  the  later  and  classical  ages 
was  assigned  to  Persia.  (Isaiah,  xxi.  2 ; Jer.xxv.  25.) 
It  is  not,  however,  possible  to  draw  from  the  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture  any  certain  geographical  in- 
ferences. It  would  seem  that  it  was  generally  held 
that  Susis  and  Elymais,  though  adjoining,  were 
separate  territories,  though  the  exact  limits  of  the 
former,  also,  are  not  easily  to  be  ascertained.  Indeed, 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  524,  xvi.  p.  744)  speaks  of  wars 
between  them,  in  which  the  people  of  Elymais  were 
able  to  bring  into  the  field  as  many  as  13,000 
cavalry.  In  the  notice  of  Persian  nations  in  Ezra 
the  people  of  Susa  and  Elam  are  separately  enu- 
merated (iv.  9);  though,  in  Daniel,  the  metro- 
polis of  Susiana,  is  placed  in  Elam  (viii.  2).  The 
government  of  the  country  was  from  verj'  early 
times  under  independent  kings,  probably  robber 
chieftains  ; of  these,  two  are  mentioned  by  name  in 
the  Bible ; Chedorlaomer,  the  contemporary  with 
Abraham,  in  Genesis  (xiv.  1),  and  Arioch,  during 
the  rule  of  Nebuchodonosor,  in  Judith  (i.  6).  Strabo 
bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Elymaei  alone 
were  never  subdued  by  the  Parthian  kings,  but  were 
able  even  to  exact  a yearly  tribute  from  them  (xi. 
p.  722).  With  regard  to  the  name  of  this  province, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  derived  from  the 
Hebrew  Elam,  while  its  population  are  considered  to 
be  Semitic,  Elam  being  one  of  the  sons  of  Shem  (Gen. 
X.  92).  Yet,  from  the  position  of  the  district,  there 
was  probably  a large  intermixture  of  an  Indo-Ger- 
manic  element.  (See  comparison  of  Elam  with  the 
Pehlvi  Airjama  by  Muller,  Jour.  Asiat.  vol.  vii. 
p.  299.)  The  character  of  the  people,  as  de- 
scribed in  the  Bible,  is  in  accordance  with  the  notices 
of  the  classical  writers.  Like  the  Persians  of  later 
times,  and  their  neighbours  the  Cossaei,  they  seem 
principally  to  have  used  the  bow  and  arrow.  (Isaiah, 
xxii.  6 ; Jer.  xlix.  35  ; Appian,  Syr.  32 ; Strab.  xvii. 
p.  744 ; Liv.  XXXV.  48,  xxxvii.  40.)  There  was,  how- 
ever, besides,  a considerable  settled  population,  who 
cultivated  the  plain-country.  It  has  been  usual  to 
describe  several  towns,  as  Seleuceia,  Soloce,  Sosir.nte, 
Badaca,  and  Elymais,  and  the  rivers  Eulaeus,  Hedy- 
phon  or  Hedypnus,  and  Coprates,  as  belonging  to 
Elymais.  As,  however,  they  belong  with  equal 
justice  to  the  larger  and  better  known  province  of 
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Supiana,  they  are  so  considered  in  the  present  work. 
[SUSIANA.] 

2.  A district  of  Media  Magna,  situated,  according 
to  Ptolemy  (vi.  2.  § 6),  to  the  N.  of  the  region  which 
he  calls  Choromithrene.  Polybius  places  a tribe, 
whom  he  calls  Elymaei,  in  the  mountain  region  to 
the  N.  of  Media  (v.  44).  It  is  not  clear  where  it 
was  situated,  and,  as  most  of  the  authorities  usually 
referred  to  (as  Strab.  xi.  p.  524,  xv.  p.  732)  apply 
as  well  to  the  more  important  Elymais  of  Susiana, 
we  think  it  may  be  doubted  whether  there  was 
another  Elymais  in  the  position  relative  to  Media 
which  Ptolemy  and  Polybius  seem  to  have  imagined. 
It  is,  however,  possible,  that  some  of  the  people  of 
the  Susianian  province  may,  at  some  period,  have 
migrated  to  the  north,  or  that  that  province  may 
itself  have  been  sometimes  carelessly  included  within 
the  varying  boundaries  of  the  greater  country. 
Media.  [V.] 

E'LYMI  (^EXv/xoi : the  form  ‘'EXvfioi  and  Helymi 
appears  to  be  incorrect),  a people  in  the  extreme  W. 
of  Sicily,  who  are  reckoned  among  the  native  tribes 
of  the  island,  but  distinct  from  the  Sicelians  and 
Sicanians.  (Scyl.  p.  4;  Thuc.  vi.  2.)  The  general 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  derived  them  from  a Trojan 
origin : this  is  distinctly  stated  by  Thucydides  (?.  c.) ; 
and  the  history  of  their  arrival  and  the  foundation  of 
their  two  cities,  Eryx  and  Egesta,  is  circumstantially 
related  by  Dionysius  (i.  52).  In  all  the  legends  con- 
cerning them  their  eponymous  hero  Elymus  is  a 
Trojan,  and  appears  in  close  connection  with  Aeneas 
and  Aegestus  or  Acestes.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  608.)  This 
notion  of  their  Trojan  descent  may  probably  be  un- 
derstood, as  in  many  other  cases,  as  pointing  to  a 
Pelasgic  extraction.  A wholly  different  tradition 
was,  however,  preserved  by  Hellanicus,  who  repre- 
sented the  Elymi  as  having  been  driven  from  the 
S.  of  Italy  by  the  Oenotrians,  previous  to  the  similar 
migration  of  the  Siculi.  (Hellan.  ap.  Dionys.  i.  22.) 
Scylax  also,  though  he  enumerates  the  Elymi  among 
the  barbarian  inhabitants  of  Sicily,  seems  to  reckon 
them  distinct  from  the  Trojans.  (Scyl.  p.  4.  § 13.) 
They  appear  to  have  maintained  constant  friendly 
relations  with  the  neighbouring  Phoenician  settle- 
ments of  Motya,  Solus,  and  Panormus,  and  are  men- 
tioned at  an  early  period  as  co-operating  with  that 
people  in  expeUing  the  Cnidians,  who  had  attempted 
to  form  a settlement  in  Sicily  itself,  previous  to  their 
establishment  at  Lipara.  (Thuc.  1.  c.;  Paus.  x.  11. 
§ 3.)  No  mention  of  them  occurs  in  later  times  as 
a separate  people : their  two  cities  Eryx  and  Egesta 
had  become  to  a great  extent  Hellenised,  and  assumed 
the  position  of  independent  political  bodies. 

The  existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Elyma  rests 
wholly  on  the  authority  of  a passage  of  Dionysius 
(i.  52),  in  which  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  true 
reading  should  be  '’EpvKa,  as  suggested  by  Sylburg 
and  Cluver.  (Sylburg.  ad  loc.]  Cluver,  Sicil.  p. 
244.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ELY'MIA  (’EAu/xi'a),  a town  in  Arcadia,  near 
the  boundaries  of  Mantineia  and  Orchomenus,  pro- 
bably situated  at  Levidhi,  where  there  are  ancient 
remains.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 13 ; Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  229.) 

E'LYRUS  (^EKvpos : Eth.  'EK^pios,  Steph.  B.), 
a town  of  Crete,  which  Scylax  {Geog.  Graec.  Min. 
vol.  i.  p-  265,  ed.  Gail)  places  between  Cydonia  and 
'Lissus.  It  had  a harbour,  SuiA  (5wta,  Steph.  B.), 
situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  60  stadia  W. 
of  Poecilassus.  (Stadiasm.')  Pausanias(x.  16.  §3) 
states  that  the  city  existed  in  his  time  in  the  moun- 
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tains  of  Crete.  He  adds  that  he  had  seen  at  Delphi 
the  bronze  goat  which  the  Elyrians  had  dedicated, 
and  which  was  represented  in  the  act  of  giving  suck 
to  Phylacis  and  Phylander,  children  of  Apollo  and 
the  nymph  Acacallis,  whose  love  had  been  won  by 
the  youthful  god  at  the  house  of  Casmanor  at  Tarrha. 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  Thaletas  (Suid.  s.  v.),  who 
was  considered  as  the  inventor  of  the  Cretic  rhythm, 
the  national  paeans  and  songs,  with  many  of  the 
institutions  of  his  country.  (Strab.  x.  p.  480.) 
Elyrus  appears  in  Hierocles’  list  of  Cretan  cities,  then 
reduced  in  number  to  twenty-one.  Mr.  Pashley 
(Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  105)  discovered  the  site  at  a 
Palaeolcastron  near  Rhodovdni.  The  first  object 
that  presents  itself  is  a building  consisting  of  a series 
of  arches;  next,  vestiges  of  walls,  especially  on  the 
N.  and  NE.  sides  of  the  ancient  city.  The  circuit  of 
these  must  originally  have  been  two  miles ; at  a 
slight  elevation  above  are  other  walls,  as  of  an  acro- 
polis. Further  on  are  some  massive  stones,  some 
pieces  of  an  entablature,  and  several  fragments  of 
the  shafts  of  columns,  all  that  now  remains  of  an 
ancient  temple.  Traces  of  the  wall  of  Suia,  which 
still  retains  its  ancient  name,  and  of  some  public 
buildings,  may  be  observed.  Several  tombs,  re- 
sembling those  of  Haghio-Kyrho,  and  an  aqueduct, 
are  still  remaining.  (Capt.  Graves,  Admiralty 
Chart,  in  Mm.  Class.  Antig.  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

The  coins  of  this  city  have  the  type  of  a bee  upon 
them.  (Pellerin,  Rec.  des  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  68; 
Mionnet,  Supplement,  vol.  iv.  p.  319.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


EMA'THIA  (’Hyaa^iTj),  a district  which  the  Ho- 
meric poems  (II.  xiv.  226)  couple  with  Pieria  as 
lying  between  the  Hellenic  cities  of  Thessaly  and 
Paeonia  and  Thrace.  The  name  was  in  primitive 
times  assigned  to  the  original  seats  of  the  Temenid 
dynasty  of  Edessa.  It  comprehended  that  beautiful 
region  beyond  the  Haliacmon  and  on  the  E.  side  of 
the  Olympene  ridge,  which  is  protected  on  all  sides 
by  mountains  and  marshes,  at  a secure  but  not  incon- 
venient distance  from  the  sea.  Emathia,  which  had 
received  the  gift  of  three  magnificent  positions  for 
cities  or  fortresses  in  Verria,  Niausta,  and  Vodhend, 
and  possessing  every  variety  of  elevation  and  aspect, 
— of  mountain,  wood,  fertile  plain,  running  water, 
and  lake, — was  admirably  adapted  to  be  the  nur- 
sery of  the  monarchy  of  Macedonia. 

It  appears  from  Justin  (vii.  1)  that  part  of  Ema- 
thia was  occupied  by  the  Briges,  who  were  expelled 
from  thence  by  the  Temenidae;  and  Herodotus  (viii. 
138),  in  stating  that  the  gardens  of  Midas,  their 
king,  were  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Bermius, 
seems  to  show  that  their  position  was  roimd  Beroea. 

Emathia,  in  later  times,  had  more  extensive  boun- 
daries than  those  which  Homer  understood ; and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 39)  advanced  its  limits  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Axius.  Polybius  (xxiv.  8.  § 4) 
and  Livy  (xl.  3),  who  is  his  transcriber  in  this  place, 
assert,  in  contradiction  to  the  notice  in  the  Hiad, 
that  Emathia  was  formerly  called  Paeonia,  but  this 
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may  be  reconciled  by  supposing  that  previously  it 
had  been  inhabited  by  the  Paeonian  race. 

Emathia  was,  after  the  Roman  conquest,  included 
in  the  third  ,.on  of  Macedonia,  and  contained 
the  following  cities:  — Beroea,  Citium,  Aegae, 
Edessa,  Cyrrhus,  Almopia,  Europus,  Ata- 
liANTA,  Gortynia,  and  Idomene.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp.  442 — 447.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EM'BATUM  (rb  ’'E/uSarov),  a place  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  Erythrae,  mentioned  by  Theopompus  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  Hellenica  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  It 
appears  from  Thucydides  (iii.  29)  that  it  was  on 
the  coast.  [G.  L.] 

EMBO'LIMA  (’E;ugdAt/ia,  Arrian,  iv.  28;  Ptol. 
vii.  1.  § 57;  Ecbolima,  Curt.  viii.  12.  § 1),  a town 
apparently  in  Bactriana,  though  considered  by  Pto- 
lemy to  be  within  the  arbitrary  division  of  ancient 
India  which  he  calls  “ India  intra  Gangem.”  It 
was,  according  to  him,  near  the  river  Indus.  It  was 
visited  by  Alexander  the  Great  after  the  rock  Aornus, 
near  which  it  stood.  It  must  therefore  have  been  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Indus,  perhaps  at  the  modern 
Ambar,  or  Amb.  The  narrative  of  Curtius  cannot 
be  reconciled  with  its  position,  nor  indeed  with  any 
other  place  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  he  places 
Embolima  at  sixteen  marches  from  the  Indus.  It 
was  made  by  Alexander  a magazine  for  the  tioops 
of  wdiich  Craterus  was  left  in  charge.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  p.  191.)  [V.] 

EME'RITA  AUGUSTA.  [Augusta  Emerita.] 

EMESA  or  EMISSA  (’'E/iicro'a : Eth.  'E/A.iaT]voi), 
a city  of  Syria,  reckoned  by  Ptolemy  to  that  part 
of  the  district  of  Apamene,  on  the  right  or  eastern 
bank  of  the  Oi'ontes  (v.  15.  § 19),  to  w'hich  Pliny 
assigns  a desert  district  beyond  Palmyra  (v.  26). 
It  is  chiefly  celebrated  in  ancient  times  for  its  mag- 
nificent temple  of  the  Sun ; and  the  appointment  of 
its  young  priest  Bassianus,  otherwise  called  Elaga- 
balus  or  Heliogabalus,  to  the  imperial  dignity,  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  by  the  Roman  legionaries  of 
Syria  (a.  d.  218;  Diet,  of  Biogr.  s.  v.  Elagabalus). 
It  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Emesa  that  Zenobia, 
queen  of  Palmyra,  was  defeated  by  the  emj)eror 
Aurf^lian,  a.  d.  272.  (Vopisc.  Aurel.  25.)  It  was 
originally  governed  by  independent  chiefs,  of  whom 
the  names  of  Sampsiceramus  and  lamblichus  are 
preserved.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  753.)  It  was  made  a 
colony  with  the  Jus  Italicum  by  Caracalla  (Ulpian, 
ap.  Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  1),  and  aftervvai'ds  became 
the  capital  of  Phoenicia  Libanesia.  (Hierocl. ; Malal. 
xii.  p.  296,  ed.  Bonn.) 

There  are  still  extant  coins  of  Caracalla  and 
Elagabalus,  in  which  it  is  called  a colony  and  a 
metropolis.  On  the  coins  of  Caracalla  it  is  called  a 
colony,  and  on  those  of  Elagabalus  a metropolis,  to 
which  dignity  it  was  no  doubt  elevated  by  the  latter 
emperor.  The  annexed  coin  of  Caracalla  represents 
on  the  reverse  the  temple  of  the  Sun.  (Eckhel,  vol. 
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iii.  p.  311.)  The  present  name  of  Emesa  is 
Hems.  [G.  W.] 

EMIMS  (^0/j.p.lv,  'Eu/uLaioi),  the  very  ancient  in- 
habitants of  Moab,  a gigantic  race,  as  their  name 
imports,  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Lot  [Moab] 
(^Deut.  ii.  10,  11),  having  been  then  lately  weak- 
ened, as  would  appear,  by  the  defeat  they  had  ex- 
perienced in  the  valley  of  Kiriathaim  from  Chedor- 
laomer  and  the  confederate  kings,  as  recorded  in  Ge- 
nesis (xiv.  5).  [G.  W.] 

EMMA'US  (jEp.fxaovs').  1.  A village  of  Judaea 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke  (xxiv.  13),  distant  sixty 
furlongs  from  Jerusalem.  This  is  doubtless  iden- 
tical with  the  Xwpior  'Aggaovs  of  Josephus,  which 
he  says  d7re%et  tcDv  ^lepoaoKvgwv  arabiovs 
Kovra,  in  which  Vespasian  established  a colony  of 
800  veterans.  (5.  J.  vii.  6.  § 6.)  A tradition, 
originating  apparently  in  the  14th  century,  which 
has  fixed  its  site  at  the  village  of  EUKhubeibeh, 
has  no  value  whatever,  and  the  distance  does  nol; 
coincide  (Robinson,  B.  R.  vol.  iii.  pp.  65,  66). , A. 
more  ancient  and  consistent  tradition,  which  still 
prevails  among  the  Greeks,  identifies  it  with  the 
village  of  Kuriyat-el-Anub,  popularly  called  Abn- 
Goosh,  on  the  road  between  Jerusalem  and  Jaffa, 
about  1^  hour  from  the  former  city  The  authen- 
ticity of  this  tradition  is  confirmed  by  the  existence 
at  the  present  day  of  a native  village,  on  the  road 
between  Jerusalem  and  Kuriyat-el-Anub,  named 
Colonia  or  Kulonia,  obviously  deriving  its  name 
from  the  military  colony  established  in  the  district 
of  Ammaus  by  Vespasian.  It  is  still  celebrated  for 
its  waters,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Julian,  who 
attempted  to  stop  the  fountain  on  account  of  the 
miraculous  virtues  imputed  to  it.  (Theophanes, 
cited  by  Reland,  Palaest.  p.  759.)  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  the  following,  as  it  is,  indeed,  by 
Theophanes. 

2.  A city  of  Palaestine,  about  eight  or  ten  miles 
fr  im  the  former  (with  which  it  has  been  often  con- 
founded), still  retaining  its  ancient  name  almost 
unchanged,  being  now  called  Ammwus.  In  classic 
times  it  was  designated  Nicopolis,  in  commemora- 
tion, as  is  suggested,  of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
(Willibald,  ap.  Reland,  p.  760.)  It  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,  and  by  Josephus 
(cited  in  Reland,  pp.  428,  429,  758,  759),  and  is 
joined  with  Lydda  and  Thamna.  The  Itinerarium 
Hierosolymitanum  places  it  22  Roman  miles  from 
Jerusalem ; and  St,  Jerome  accurately  states  its 
position,  “ ubi  incipiunt  montana  Judaeae  consur- 
gere”  (^Comment,  in  Daniel,  xii.);  but  both  he  and 
Eusebius  erroneously  identify  this  city  with  the 
village  mentioned  by  St.  Luke.  (^Epitaph.  Paulae, 
and  de  Locis  Hebraicis,  ad  voc.  'Eggaovs.')  Pliny 
(v.  14)  seems  to  make  the  same  mistake,  when  he 
writes  of  it  as  a toparchy — “ Fontibus  irriguam 
Emmaum,  Lyddam,  Joppicam,”  — a characteristic 
certainly  more  descriptive  of  the  village  of  St.  Luke 
than  of  the  city  Nicopolis,  whose  site  is  still  marked 
by  a village  bearing  the  same  name,  and  traces  of 
ancient  ruins,  on  the  right  hand,  or  north,  of  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Jaffa,  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Latrun,  the  “ Castellum  boni  Latronis”  of 
the  Crusades. 

3.  (^Aggaovs.)  The  name  given  by  Josephus 
(Ant.  xviii,  2.  § 3,  B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 2)  to  the  medi- 
cinal hot-springs  of  Tiberias,  and  which  he  inter- 
prets to  mean  “ warm  baths,”  probably  identifying 
the  name  with  the  Hebrew  Hammath;  which  in- 
clines Dr.  Robinson  to  regard  the  ancient  town  of 
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Hammath  of  the  tribe  of  Naphthali  (Josh.  xix.  35)  ' 
as  represented  in  these  hot  springs.  (B.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  260.)  [Tiberias.]  [G.  W.] 

EMO'DI  MONTES  (ra  ’Hyu«5d  oprj,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  511,  XV.  pp.  698,  715;  Ptol.  vi.  15;  rh  'U/xuShu 
opos,  Diod.  ii.  35;  Dionys.  748,  1146;  to,  'H/xcoSa, 
Ptol.  vi.  16;  S 'UixwSds,  Strab.  xv.  p.  689 ; Arrian, 
Jnd.  2;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  748;  Emodus,  Plin.  v. 
27;  Hemodes,  Mela,  i.  15.  § 2,  iii.  7.  § 6;  Emodon, 
Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.  § 64).  Although  the  expe- 
dition of  Alexander  the  Great  opened  out  to  the 
Grecian  mind  only  that  part  of  the  chain  of  the 
Eimalayah  which  is  nearest  the  country  of  the  five 
rivers  of  W.  India,  yet  it  is  to  this  epoch  that  w’e 
must  date  a new  era  for  Asiatic  geography.  The 
enterprise  of  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  the  cam- 
paign of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  long  residence  of 
Megasthenes  at  the  court  of  Sandracottus,  and  the 
researches  made  by  Patrocles,  the  general  of  Se- 
leucus, and  the  most  veracious  (^Kiata.  xj/evdoAoyos) 
of  all  writers  concerning  India  (Strab,  ii.  p.  70), 
seem  to  have  thrown  great  light  upon  the  more  E. 
portions  of  the  peninsula.  From  this  time  there 
appear  in  the  Greek,  and  subsequently  in  the  Koman 
writers,  views  more  or  less  generally  accurate  on  the 
existence,  direction,  and  continuity  of  a vast  range 
of  mountains  extending  over  the  entire  continent 
from  W.  to  E.  Dicaearchus,  the  pupil  of  Aristotle, 
has  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  point  this 
out,  and  it  is  clearly  indicated  in  the  geography  of 
Eratosthenes.  In  both  authors,  more  than  300  years 
before  Pliny,  tbe  name  of  Imaus  is  met  with  under 
the  form  of  Imaon.  India  is  bordered  to  the  N.,  from 
Ariana  to  the  Eastern  Sea,  by  the  extremities  of 
Taurus,  to  which  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  give  the 
different  names  of  Paropamisus,  Emodon,  Imaon,  and 
others,  while  the  Macedonians  call  them  Caucasus. 
(Eratosth.  ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  689;  comp.  ii.  p.  68, 
xi.  p.  490.)  The  idea  of  attaching  to  the  Taurus 
of  Asia  Minor  the  W.  extremity  of  the  Eimalayah 
range  or  the  plateau  which  is  prolonged 

towards  the  volcano  of  Demavend,  and  extends  along 
the  S.  shore  of  the  Caspian,  is  not  strictly  correct. 
But  Strabo  (xi.  p.  511),  in  a passage  where  he  de- 
scribes the  chain  of  the  Taurus  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Caspian,  illustrates  the  continuity  of  the  chain 
with  great  detail.  In  proceeding  from  the  Hyrcanian 
sea  to  the  E.,  the  mountains  that  the  Greeks  call 
Tauras  are  always  on  the  right  hand,  as  far  as  the 
Indian  sea.  These  mountains  begin  in  Pamphylia 
and  Cilicia,  and,  receiving  different  names,  are  un- 
interruptedly prolonged  to  the  E.  All  these  moun- 
tains beyond  the  Arii  have  received  from  the  Mace- 
donians the  name  of  Caucasus ; but  among  the 
barbarians  the  mountains  to  the  N.  are  called  Paro- 
pamisus, the  Emodes  and  Imaon  taking  different 
names  in  different  parts.  (Comp.  Groskurd,  ap. 
1.  c.)  It  is  remarkable  that  these  indigenous  de- 
nominations of  the  great  Himalayan  chain  were  so 
little  altered  by  the  Greeks,  that  in  our  time,  more 
than  2000  years  after  Eratosthenes,  we  are  enabled 
to  interpret  them  from  the  Sanscrit.  The  name  of 
Eimalaya,  applied  to  a chain  of  mountains  limiting 
India  to  the  N.,  has  been  recognised  by  Haughton  in 
the  laws  of  Manu.  It  is  the  “ abode  ” (dlayai)  of 
“ snow  ” (hima').  The  great  epic  poems  of  India, 
the  Rdmdyana  and  the  Mahdbhdrata,  speak  of 
' Eimavan  aitidEimavat — “ snowy,”  “ wintry."  Imaus 
is  derived  from  Eimavat  (Bohlen,  Das  Alte-Indien, 
vol.  i.  p.  1 1 ),  an  etymology  of  which  Pliny  was 
aware,  who,  after  speaking  of  the  Montes  Emodi, 
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adds,  “ quorum  promontorium  Imaus  vocatur,  inco- 
larum  lingua  nivosum  significante  ” (vi.  17).  The 
Montes  Emodi  are  the  “ golden  mountains  ” (he- 
madri) — Mma,  “ gold; ” adri,  “ mountain” — either 
because  of  tbe  supposition  that  there  were  rich 
mines  of  gold,  as  in  the  other  extremity  of  Central 
Asia,  in  the  Altai  and  Kinchan,  or  in  allusion  to 
those  fii-es  of  the  setting  sun  reflected  by  the  snows 
of  the  Himalayah  which  gild  its  highest  summits,  as 
described  in  The  Cloud  Messenger  of  Kdliddsa. 

As  it  appears,  therefore,  that,  according  to  the 
great  geographical  views  conceived  by  Eratosthenes, 
and  elaborated  in  detail  from  better  and  more  nume- 
rous materials  by  Marinus  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemy,  the 
ancients  believed  that  the  interior  of  Asia  was  tra- 
versed by  one  single  great  chain  of  mountains  pro- 
longed from  the  E.  to  the  W.  in  the  parallel  of 
Rhodes,  it  only  remains  to  mark  off  that  portion  of 
the  great  central  cordillera  to  which  they  applied 
the  name  of  Emodus  or  Emodi  Montes.  They  may 
generally  be  described  as  forming  that  portion  of  the 
great  lateral  branch  of  the  Indian  Caucasus,  tho 
colossal  Eimalayan  range  (/xeyiarov  opos,  Agathem. 
ii.  9),  extending  along  Nepaul,  and  probably  as  far 
as  Bliotan.  The  prolongation  was  occasionally  in- 
definitely made.  Thus  Dionysius  Periegetes  (ii.  62) 
describes  the  foot  of  the  Emodes  as  bathed  by  the 
foaming  waves  of  the  Eastern  Ocean.  Ptolemy  (vi. 
16)  gives  the  name  of  Ottorocorras  COrropoKop^as') 
to  the  E.  extremity  of  the  chain.  The  Greeks  pro- 
bably specially  applied  a general  denomination  in  the 
systematic  geography  of  India.  The  Ottorocorras 
of  Ptolemy  is  the  Uttaror-Kuru  of  the  Vedas  and 
Mahdbhdrata,  the  upper  or  hyperborean  regions  of 
Asia.  (Comp.  Colebrooke,  Asiat.  Research,  vol.  viii. 
p.  398.)  The  text  of  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6.  § 64) 
has  Opuro-Carra,  which  is  the  same  Mount  Kuru. 
The  same  historian  describes  in  a very  picturesque 
manner  one  of  those  Alpine  forms  (“  Contra  Orien- 
talem  plagam  in  orbis  speciem  consertae  celsorem 
aggerum  summitates  ambiunt  Seras;  a Septentrione 
nivosae  solitudini  cohaerent,”  1.  c.)  which  are  so  often 
repeated  in  the  windings  of  the  mountains  of  E. 
Asia.  The  S.  spurs  of  this  chain  were  called  Be- 
PYRRHUS  (rh  Brjirv^pov  opos,  Ptol.  vii.  2),  with  the 
sources  of  the  Doanas  (Irawaddy') ; Damassi  or 
Damasii  Montes  (to  Adfxaaaa  opr],  Ptol.  1.  c.), 
with  the  sources  of  the  Dorias;  and  Semanthini 
Montes  (rh  '2'np-avdivhv  opos,  Ptol.  1.  c.),  from 
which  the  rivers  Seras  and  Aspithra  take  their 
rise.  (Humboldt,  Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  pp.  140 
— 145 ; Gosselin,  Geographic  des  Anciens,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  173,  188,  297,  298;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  ii. 
p.  185,  vol.  V.  p.  449.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EMPERE'SIUM  (’Efxrrepeaiov'),  a promontory 
mentioned  by  Dicaearchus  between  Aulis  andEuripus. 
Leake  supposes  Emperesium  to  have  been  the  name 
of  the  peninsula  of  Euboea  immediately  south  of 
Chalcis  and  the  Straits.  (Dicaearch.  Stat.  Graec. 
90;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  264,  seq.) 

EMPO'RIA  (to  ’E/xTropeia),  w'as  at  first  the  name 
of  a number  of  seaport  towns,  Phoenician  and  Car- 
thaginian settlements,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lesser 
Syrtis;  afterwards  of  the  district  in  which  those 
towns  lay.  (Polyb.  i.  82.  § 6,  iii.  23.  § 2,  Bxc. 
Leg.  18;  Appian,  Pun.  72;  Liv.  xxix.  25,  xxxiv. 
62  : see  further  Africa,  p.  '68,  b.,  and  Byza- 
CIUM.)  [P.  S.] 

EMPO'RIAE  (Liv.)  or  EMPO'RIUM  (’Egrropiai, 
Ptol.;  ’Efxrropeiov,  Polyb.,  Strab.;  'Egrropiov,  Ptol.: 
Ampurias),  an  ancient  and  important  city  of  His- 
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pania  Tarraconensis,  on  the  small  gulf  (^G.of  Rosas) 
which  lies  below  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Clodianus  (^Fluvia), 
which  formed  its  port.  Its  situation  made  it  the 
natural  landing-place  from  Gaul;  and  as  such  it 
was  colonised  at  an  early  period  by  the  Phocaeans  of 
Massalia.  Their  first  city  (afterwards  called  the 
Old  Town)  was  built  on  a small  island,  whence  they 
passed  over  to  the  mainland : and  here  a double  city 
grew  up, — the  Greek  town  on  the  coast,  and  an 
Iberian  settlement,  of  the  tribe  of  the  Indigetes,  on 
the  inland  side  of  the  other.  Julius  Caesar  added  a 
body  of  Roman  colonists  to  the  Greeks  and  Spaniards ; 
and  the  place  gradually  coalesced  into  one  Roman 
city.  On  coins  it  is  styled  a municipium,  (Liv.  xxi. 
60,  61,  xxvi.  19,  xxviii.  42,  xxxiv.  9 ; Polyb.  iii,  76; 
Strab.  iii.  pp.  159,  160 ; Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4;  Ptol.  ii.  5.  § 20;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Scylax,  p.  1; 
Scymn.  Ch.  203;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  369,  xv.  176;  Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  pp.  409,  645,  vol.  iii.  p.  66; 
Mionnet,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  82 ; Ses- 
tini,  p.  139  ; Num.  Goth  ; Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  49; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  423.)  [P.  S.] 
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EMPO'RICUS  SINUS  (6  'EpiropiKhs  k6\ttos),  a 
gulf  on  the  W.  coast  of  Mauretania  Tingitana,  be- 
tween the  towns  of  Sala  (^Salee)  and  Lixus  (^El- 
Araish).  It  derived  its  name  from  the  mercantile 
settlements  of  the  Phoenicians.  Strabo  says  that 
the  tides  were  here  so  great,  that  at  high  water  the 
country  was  overflowed  7 stadia  inland;  a statement 
confirmed  hy  the  great  swamps  which  now  cover 
the  district.  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  825,  829 ; Ptol.  iv. 
1.)  [P.S.] 

E'MPULUM  (^Ampiglione),  a small  town  of  La- 
tium,  a dependency  of  Tibur,  which  was  taken  in 
B.  c.  355  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  18.) 
This  is  the  only  mention  of  its  name,  and  we  have 
no  clue  to  its  position ; but  the  resemblance  of  name 
has  induced  Gell  and  Nibby  to  regard  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  town  visible  at  a place  called  Ampi- 
glione  (about  5 miles  E.  of  Tivoli,  on  the  road  to 
Siciliano),  as  those  of  Empulum.  Considerable 
portions  of  the  walls  remain,  constructed  of  polygonal 
blocks  of  tufo — the  only  instance  of  the  employment 
of  that  material  in  this  style  of  construction;  but 
they  are  not  of  a massive  character,  and  are  inter- 
mixed with  portions  of  reticulated  and  other  masonry, 
decidedly  of  the  Roman  period.  The  site  was  pro- 
bably used  in  later  times  as  that  of  a Roman  villa. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  199 — 201;  Nibby,  Din- 
torni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  10,  11.)  [E.H.B.] 

ENCHELANES  (^Eyx^^dues),  a people  and 
town  of  Illyricum,  situated  on  the  W.  shore  of  Lake 
Lychnitis,  in  Dassaretia,  subdued  by  Philip,  b.  c. 
216.  (Polyb.  V.  108.  § 8.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENCHE'LEES  (’E7xfA.6es),  an  Illyrian  tribe, 
whom  the  ancient  geographer  Hecataeus  (Fr.  66 — 
70,  ed.  Klausen)  placed  to  the  S.  of  the  Taulantii. 
Scylax  (JFr.  58)  has  fixed  their  position  N.  of  Epi- 
damnus  and  the  Taulantii.  This  tribe  are  connected 
with  the  cycle  of  myths  concerning  Cadmus.  (Comp. 
Herod,  v.  61.)  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ENDOR  (’Aej'Scip,  LXX.  ; ''Ev^apov,  Joseph.; 
*HvSwp,  ’ArjvSwp,  Euseb.),  a village  in  Palestine,  in- 
famous in  the  closing  scenes  of  the  life  of  Saul  for 
his  consultation  of  the  sorcere-ss,  on  the  eve  of  the 
battle  of  Gilboa.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  7,  &c.)  It  is 
reckoned  to  the  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  on  this  side 
Jordan  {Josh.  xix.  11),  and  is  placed  by  Eusebius 
and  St.  Jerome  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  to  the  south  of  Mount  Tabor.  It  was  a 
large  village  in  their  time,  and  still  exists  under  the 
same  name,  on  the  northern  declivity  of  Little  Her- 
mon,  and  near  to  Nain, — another  mark  of  identifi- 
cation furnished  by  Eusebius.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  [G.  W.] 

E'NEA  {'Epea).  Strabo  (p.  552)  mentions  three 
places,  on  the  authority  of  Demetrius  of  Scepsis,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Scepsis  and  the  Aesepus ; and 
these  places  are : “ Enea,  a village  {Kiapri),  and 
Agyria  and  Alazia.”  In  another  passage  Strabo  (p. 
602),  on  the  same  authority,  says  : “ On  the  right 
hand  of  the  Aesepus,  between  Polichne  and  Palae- 
scepsis,  is  the  Nea  Come  and  silver  mines;”  and 
again  he  says  that  “ Palaescepsis  is  distant  50  stadia 
from  Aeneia,  and  30  from  the  Aesepus.”  It  is  plain 
that  Enea,  Nea,  and  Aeneia,  are  all  the  same  place, 
and  therefore  there  is  some  error  in  Strabo’s  text. 
Groskurd  (Transl.  Strab.  vol.  ii.  pp.  480,  580, 
note)  takes  ’Euia  to  be  the  true  name  in  the  first  of 
these  passages;  and  'Erea  or  AiVei'a  to  be  the  true 
name  in  the  second.  He  takes  Enea  to  be  tne 
modern  Ene  or  Einieh,  near  the  junction  of  two 
branches  of  the  Mendere  Chai.  As  to  this  point, 
see  Nea  and  Neandria.  [G.  L.J 

ENEGLAIM  (^EvayaKKup.,  LXX.;  ^AyaWf^lp, 
Euseb.),  a city  of  Moab,  mentioned  only  in  Ezekiel 
(xlvii.  10);  placed  by  Eusebius  8 miles  south  of 
Areopolis  or  Ar  of  Moab  {Onomast.  s.v.),  but  doubt- 
less identical  with  the  Eglaim  of  Isaiah,  in  the  bur- 
den of  Moab  (xv.  8).  St.  Jerome  {Comment,  in 
EzeTc.  1.  c.)  says  that  it  was  at  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Dead  Sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
as  indeed  the  passage  in  Ezekiel  implies  that  it  was 
on  the  coast  of  the  Dead  Sea.  [G.  W.] 

ENGANNIM  (^Hyawd).  1.  A city  situated  in 
that  part  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  designated  “ the 
valley  ” or  “ the  plain  ” {Josh.  xv.  34),  which 
bordered  on  the  great  plain  of  Philistia;  and  several 
of  the  cities  mentioned  in  immediate  connection  with 
it,  and  which  are  still  represented  hy  villages  bearing 
the  same  name,  enable  us  to  place  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  valley  of  Elah. 

2.  Another  city  of  the  same  name  was  situated  in 
the  tribe  of  Issachar  {Josh.  xix.  21),  and  assigned 
to  the  Levites  {Josh.  xxi.  29).  [G.  W.] 

ENGEDI  {’Ayndbris,  al.  ’Ei'7a8Si,  al.  ’Hi'7a55t, 
LXX.;  ’E77aSe,  ’EyyaSai,  ’E77a5i,  Joseph.;  ’E7- 
ydSda,  Ptol. : Eth.  'Eyyrfiijvos),  a city  in  the  wilder- 
ness of  Judaea  {Josh.  xv.  62),  giving  its  name  to  a 
desert  tract  on  the  west  of  the  Dead  Sea  (1  Sam. 
xxiv.  2).  Its  more  ancient  name  was  Hazezon-tamar, 
when  it  was  inhabited  by  the  Amorites.  {Genes,  xiv. 
7 ; 2 Chron.  xx.  2.)  It  was  celebrated  in  old  times 
for  its  vineyards  {Cant.  i.  14),  and  Pliny  reckons  it 
second  only  to  Jerusalem  for  its  fertility  and  palm- 
groves  (v.  17).  It  is  misplaced  by  St.  Jerome  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  Dead  Sea  {Comment,  in 
EzeTc.  xlvii.  10),  and  stated  by  Josephus  to  be  300 
stadia  from  Jerusalem  {Ant.  ix.  1.  § 2).  It  gave 
its  name  to  one  of  the  ^teen  toparchies  of  Judaea 
{B,  J.  V.  3).  It  took  its  name  — “ Fountain  of  the 
wild  Goats”  (still  called ' Ain- Jidiy) — from  a copious 
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spring  issuing  out  of  the  limestone  rock  at  the  base 
of  an  almost  perpendicular  cliff  800  or  1000  feet 
high,  down  the  face  of  which  was  the  only  approach 
to  the  town,  by  a zigzag  path  cut  in  the  rock.  The 
city  was  situated  on  a small  plain  between  the  foun- 
tain and  the  sea,  and  some  faint  traces  of  buildings 
may  still  be  discovered.  Owing  to  the  enormous  de- 
pression of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  climate  of  this  spot, 
shut  in  on  all  sides  but  the  east  by  rocky  mountains, 
has  a temperature  much  higher  than  that  of  any 
other  part  of  Palestine,  and  its  fruits  consequently 
ripen  three  weeks  or  a month  before  those  of  the  hill 
country.  It  is  now  inhabited  only  by  a few  Arabs, 
whose  deformed  and  stunted  growth  bears  witness  to 
the  relaxing  influence  of  this  almost  tropical  climate. 
(Reland,  Palaesiina,  p.  763 ; Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  ii.  p.  209,  &c.)  [G.  W.] 

ENGUIUM  or  ENGYUM  (*'E77uov,  Diod.,Steph. 
B.,  E77utor,Plut.:AfA. ’Et7v?i/os,  Enguinus:  Gangi 
Vetere\  a city  in  the  interior  of  Sicily,  celebrated 
for  its  temple  of  the  Magna  Mater.  Diodorus  tells 
us  that  it  was  originally  founded  by  a colony  of 
Cretans,  the  survivors  of  the  expedition  of  Minos, 
who  were  after  the  Trojan  War  reinforced  by  a fresh 
body  of  colonists  from  the  same  country  under 
Meriones.  (Diod.  iv.  79.)  The  same  tradition  is 
related  by  Plutarch,  who  mentions  that  relics  of 
Meriones  and  Ulysses  were  still  shown  there  in  con- 
firmation of  it.  (Pint.  Marc.  20.)  But  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  not  in  historical  times  a Greek  colony : 
nor  is  any  mention  of  it  found  in  history  till  the  time 
of  Timoleon,  when  the  two  cities  of  Engyum  and 
Apollonia  were  subject  to  a tyrant  named  Leptines, 
who  was  expelled  by  Timoleon,  and  the  cities  restored 
to  their  libei-ty.  (Diod.  xvi.  72.)  During  the  Second 
Punic  War  Engyum  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
zealously  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  in  consequence  threatened  with  severe 
punishment  by  Marcellus,  but  was  spared  by  him  at 
the  intercession  of  Nicias,  one  of  its  principal  citizens. 
(Pint.  Marc.  20.)  No  further  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  history:  it  appears  in  the  time  of  Cicero  as  a 
municipal  town,  and  is  found  also  in  the  lists  given 
by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  of  the  cities  of  Sicily:  but 
from  this  time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Cic.  Verr. 
iii.  43;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 14.)  Plutarch 
tells  us  it  was  not  a large  city,  but  very  ancient  and 
celebrated  on  account  of  its  temple,  which  Cicero 
also  calls  “ augustissimum  et  religiosissimum  fanum.” 
Its  reputation  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  circum- 
stance that  Scipio  Africanus  had  presented  many 
ofierings  to  it,  including  bronze  armour  and  vases  of 
beautiful  workmanship,  all  of  which  were  carried  ofif 
by  the  rapacious  Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  44,  v.  72.) 
Cicero  calls  the  deity  to  whom  the  temple  was  dedi- 
cated “ Mater  Magna,”  and  distinctly  identifies  her 
with  the  Mater  Idaea:  Plutarch  and  Diodorus,  on 
the  contrary,  mention  the  goddesses  in  the  plural,  ot 
©£a'i  Marepes,  like  the  Deae  Matres  of  the  Romans. 
It  is  probable  that  their  worship  was  of  Pelasgian 
origin,  and  the  traditions  that  derived  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city  from  Crete  evidently  point  to  the 
same  connection. 

We  have  no  clue  to  the  precise  situation  of  Engyum : 
but  Cicero  mentions  it  in  conjunction  with  Aluntium, 
Apollonia,  Capitium,  and  other  cities  of  the  NE.  of 
Sicily;  and  the  subjection  of  Apollonia  and  Engyum 
to  the  government  of  Leptines  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  the  two  places  were  not  very  far  distant  from 
each  other.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  Cluverius,  who 
places  Engyum  at  Gangi  Vetere,  about  2 miles  S.  of 
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the  modem  town  of  Gangi^  and  near  the  sources  of 
the  Fiume  Grande.,  though  a mere  conjecture,  is 
plausible  enough,  and  has  accordingly  been  followed 
by  most  subseqiient  writers.  The  elevated  situation 
of  this  place  would  correspond  with  the  strong 
position  assigned  it  by  Diodoms  (iv.  79);  and  Silius 
Italicus  (xiv.  249)  also  tells  us  it  had  a rocky  terri- 
tory. The  ruins  mentioned  by  Fazello  as  existing 
at  Gangi  Vetere,  are  however  not  ancient,  but  those 
of  the  old  town  of  the  name,  now  deserted.  (Fazell. 
de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2;  Am\c.  ad  loc.  p.  419;  Cluver. 
Sicil.  p.  367.)  Ptolemy  indeed  seems  to  place  En- 
gyum in  the  more  southern  part  of  Sicily:  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  his  data  for  the  towns 
of  the  interior.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ENI'PEUS,  a river  of  the  Macedonian  Pieria, which 
is  described  by  Livy  (xliv.  8)  as  descending  from  a 
valley  of  Olympus,  and  as  enclosed  between  high 
and  precipitous  banks,  containing  little  water  in 
summer,  but  full  of  quicksands  and  whirlpools  in 
wintry  weather.  In  b.  c.  169,  Perseus  placed  his 
army  at  a distance  of  5 M.  P.  from  Dium,  behind 
the  Enipeus,  and  occupied  the  line  of  the  river. 
The  description  of  the  historian,  and  its  distance  from 
Dium,  correspond  to  the  river  of  Litohhoro,  which 
has  its  origin  in  the  highest  parts  of  the  woody 
steeps  of  Olympus,  and  flows  in  a wide  bed  between 
precipitous  banks,  which  gradually  diminish  in 
height  to  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  406,  420.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ENI'PEUS  (’Ei'lweus,  sometimes  ’Eviacvs,  Strab* 
viii.  p.  356 ; Eustath.  ad  Od.  xi.  328  : Fen'saliti), 
one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  Thessaly,  rises  in 
Mount  Othrys,  and  after  flowing  through  the  plain 
of  Pharsalus,  flows  into  the  Peneus.  Its  chief  tri  - 
butary  was  the  Apidanus,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountains  of  Phthia,  probably  at  the  springs  of 
Vrysid.  The  Apidanus  is  sometimes  represented  as 
the  principal  of  the  two  rivers,  and  its  name  given 
to  the  united  stream  flowing  into  the  Peneus.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  the  Apidanus  was  the  only  river 
in  Achaea,  of  which  the  waters  were  not  drunk  up 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  432,  comp, 
viii.  p.  356 ; Eurip.  Hec.  451 ; Herod,  vii.  1 96 ; Apoll. 
Rhod.  i.  35.)  The  Enipeus  is  a rapid  river,  and  is 
therefore  called  by  Ovid  “ irrequietus  Enipeus” 
(^Met.  i.  579),  an  epithet  which,  as  Leake  remarks,  is 
more  correct  than  Lucan’s  description  (vi.  374):  — 

. . . . “ it  gurgite  rapto 

Apidanus ; nunquamque  celer,  nisi  mixtus,  Enipms^ 

The  Cuarius  flowed  into  the  Enipeus  after  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Apidanus.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  320,  330.)  Respecting  the  river  god 
Enipeus,  see  Diet,  of  Biogr.  and  Myth.  s.  v. 

2.  A river  of  EHs  in  the  Pisatis,  called  Bami- 
chius  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  flowed  into  the  Alpheius 
at  no  great  distance  from  its  mouth.  Near  the 
sources  of  this  river  stood  Salmone.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  356.)  [Salmone.] 

ENISPE  QEvloTrri),  an  Arcadian  town  mentioned 
by  Homer,  in  the  Catalogue  of  Ships,  along  with 
Rhipe  and  Stratia.  It  was  impossible  even  in  anti- 
quity to  determine  the  position  of  these  towns,  and 
Pausanias  treats  as  absurd  the  opinion  of  those 
who  considered  them  to  be  islands  in  the  river  Ladon. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  606 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  388 ; Pans.  viii.  25. 
§ 12.) 

ENNA  or  HENNA  (^Evva,  Steph.  B.,  Pol., 
Diod.,  &c.,  but  in  Livy,  Cicero,  and  most  Latin 
authors  Henna:  Eth.  'Evvaios,  Ennensis  or  Hen- 
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uensis:  Castro  Giovanni),  an  ancient  and  important 
city  of  Sicily,  situated  as  nearly  as  possible  in  the 
centre  of  the  island;  whence  Cicero  calls  it  “ medi- 
terranea  maxime”  (Ferr.  iii.  83),  and  tells  us  that 
it  was  within  a day’s  journey  of  the  nearest  point  on 
all  the  three  coasts.  Hence  the  sacred  grove  of 
Proserpine,  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  was  often 
called  the  “ umbilicus  Siciliae.”  (Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48 ; 
Callim.  H.  in  Cer.  15.)  The  peculiar  situation  of 
Enna  is  described  by  several  ancient  authors,  and  is 
indeed  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  Sicily.  Placed 
on  the  level  summit  of  a gigantic  hill,  so  lofty  as 
almost  to  deserve  to  be  called  a mountain,  and  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  with  precipitous  cliffs  almost 
wholly  inaccessible,  except  in  a very  few  spots  which 
are  easily  defended,  abundantly  supplied  with  water 
which  gushes  from  the  face  of  the  rocks  on  all  sides, 
and  having  a tine  plain  or  table  land  of  about  3 miles 
in  circumference  on  the  summit,  it  forms  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  natural  fortresses  in  the  world. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 ; Cic.  Verr.  iv.  48;  Strab.  vi.  p.  272.) 
Stephanus  of  Byzantium  tells  us  (s.  v.  *'Ewa),  but 
without  citing  his  authority,  that  Enna  was  a colony 
of  Syracuse,  founded  80  years  after  the  settlement  of 
the  parent  city  (b.  c.  654):  but  the  silence  of  Thu- 
cydides, where  he  mentions  the  other  colonies  of 
Syracuse  founded  about  this  period  (vi.  2.),  tells 
strongly  against  this  statement.  It  is  improbable 
also  that  the  Syracusans  should  have  established  a 
colony  so  far  inland  at  so  early  a period,  and  it  is 
certain  that  when  Enna  first  figures  in  history,  it 
appears  as  a Siculian  and  not  as  a Greek  city. 
Dionysius  of  Syracuse  seems  to  have  fully  appreciated 
its  importance,  and  repeatedly  attempted  to  make 
himself  master  of  the  place;  at  first  by  aiding  and 
encouraging  Aeimnestus,  a citizen  of  Enna,  to  seize 
on  the  sovereign  power,  and  afterwards,  failing  in 
his  object  by  this  means,  turning  against  him  and 
assisting  the  Ennaeans  to  get  rid  of  their  despot. 
(Diod.  xiv.  14.)  He  did  not  however  at  this  time 
accoinplibh  his  purpose,  and  it  was  not  till  a later 
period  that,  after  repeated  expeditions  against  the 
neighbouring  Sicilian  cities,  Enna  also  was  betrayed 
into  his  hands.  (Id.  xiv.  78.)  In  the  time  of  Aga- 
thocles  we  find  Enna  for  a time  subject  to  that 
tyrant,  but  when  the  Agrigentines  under  Xenodicus 
began  to  proclaim  the  restoration  of  the  other  cities 
of  Sicily  to  freedom,  the  Ennaeans  were  the  first  to 
join  their  standard,  and  opened  their  gates  to  Xeno- 
dicus, B.  c.  309.  (Id.  XX.  31.)  In  the  First  Punic 
War  Enna  is  repeatedly  mentioned;  it  was  taken 
first  by  the  Carthaginians  under  Hamilcar,  and 
subsequently  recaptured  by  the  Eomans,  but  in  both 
instances  by  treachery  and  not  by  force.  (Diod.  xxiii. 
9.  p.  503;  Pol.  i.  24.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War, 
while  Marcellus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Syracuse 
B.  c.  214,  Enna  became  the  scene  of  a fearful  mas- 
sacre. The  defection  of  several  Sicilian  towns  from 
Rome  had  alarmed  Pinarius  the  governor  of  Enna, 
lest  the  citizens  of  that  place  should  follow  their 
example;  and  in  order  to  forestal  the  apprehended 
treachery,  he  with  the  Roman  garrison  fell  upon  the 
citizens  when  assembled  in  the  theatre,  and  put  them 
all  to  the  sword  without  distinction,  after  which  he 
gave  up  the  city  to  be  plundered  by  his  soldiers. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  37 — 39.)  Eighty  years  later  Enna  again 
became  conspicuous  as  the  head-quarters  of  the  great 
Servile  War  in  Sicily  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  which  first 
broke  out  there  under  the  lead  of  Eunus,  who  made 
himself  master  in  the  first  instance  of  Enna,  which 
from  its  central  position  and  great  natural  strength 
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became  the  centre  of  his  operations,  and  the  receptacle 
of  the  plunder  of  Sicily.  It  was  the  last  place  that 
held  out  against  the  proconsul  Rupilius,  and  was  at 
length  betrayed  into  his  hands,  its  impregnable 
strength  having  defied  all  his  efforts.  (Diod.  xxxiv., 
Exc.  Phot.  pp.  526 — 529,  Exc.  Vales,  pp.  599, 
600;  Elor.  iii.  19.  § 8;  Oros.  v.  9.;  Strab.  vi.  p. 
272.)  Strabo  tells  us  (1.  c.)  that  it  suffered  se- 
verely upon  this  occasion  (which,  indeed,  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise),  and  regards  this  period  as 
the  commencement  of  its  subsequent  decline.  Cicero, 
however,  notices  it  repeatedly  in  a manner  which 
seems  to  imply  that  it  was  still  a flourishing  muni- 
cipal town:  it  had  a fertile  territory,  well-adapted 
for  the  growth  of  corn,  and  diligently  cultivated,  till 
it  was  rendered  almost  desolate  by  the  exactions  of 
Verres.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  42,  83.)  From  this 
time  we  hear  little  of  Enna : Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
still  inhabited,  though  by  a small  population,  in  his 
time:  and  the  name  appears  in  Pliny  among  the 
municipal  towns  of  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Ptolemy  and 
the  Itineraries.  (Strab.  i.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 14;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  93;  Tab.  Pent.)  Its  great 
natural  advantages,  as  well  as  its  central  position, 
must  have  secured  it  in  all  times  from  complete 
decay,  and  it  seems  to  have  continued  to  exist 
throughout  the  middle  ages.  Its  modern  name  of 
Castro  Giovanni  seems  to  be  merely  an  Italianised 
form  of  Castro  Janni,  the  name  by  which  it  is  known 
in  the  native  dialect  of  Sicily,  and  this  is  probably 
only  a corruption  of  the  name  of  Castrum  Ennae  or 
Castro  di  Enna. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Enna  is  celebrated  in  my- 
thological story  as  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  by  Pluto.  (Ovid,  Met.  v.  385 — 408; 
Claudian,  Ra'pt.  Proserp.  ii.;  Diod.  v.  3.)  The 
exact  spot  assigned  by  local  tradition  as  the  scene 
of  this  event  was  a small  lake  suiTounded  by  lofty 
and  precipitous  hills,  about  5 miles  from  Enna,  the 
meadows  on  the  banks  of  which  abounded  in  flowers, 
while  a cavern  or  grotto  hard  by  was  shown  as  that 
from  which  the  infernal  king  suddenly  emerged. 
This  lake  is  called  Pergus  by  Ovid  (^Mei.  v.  386) 
and  Claudian  (J.c.  ii.  112),  but  it  is  remarkable 
that  neither  Cicero  nor  Diodorus  speaks  of  any  lake 
in  particular  as  the  scene  of  the  occurrence:  the 
former  however  says,  that  around  Enna  were  “ lacus 
lucique  plurimi,  et  laetissimi  flores  omni  tempore 
anni.”  ( Verr.  iv.  48.)  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary, 
describes  the  spot  from  whence  Proserpine  was  carried 
off  as  a meadow  abounding  in  flowers,  especially 
odoriferous  ones,  to  such  a degree  that  it  was  impos- 
sible for  hounds  to  follow  their  prey  by  the  scent 
across  this  tract:  he  speaks  of  it  as  enclosed  on  all 
sides  by  steep  cliffs,  and  having  groves  and  marshes 
in  the  neighbourhood,  but  makes  no  mention  of  a 
lake  (v.  3).  The  cavern  however  is  alluded  to  by 
him  as  well  as  by  Cicero,  and  would  seem  to  point 
to  a definite  locality.  At  the  present  day  there  still 
remains  a small  lake  in  a basin-shaped  hollow  sur- 
rounded by  great  hills,  and  a cavern  near  it  is  still 
pointed  out  as  that  described  by  Cicero  and  Diodorus, 
but  the  flowers  have  in  great  measure  disappeared, 
as  well  as  the  groves  and  woods  which  formerly 
surrounded  the  spot,  and  the  scene  is  described  by 
modern  travellers  as  bare  and  desolate.  (Hoare’s 
Classical  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  252 ; Parthey,  Wande- 
rungen  d.  Sicilien,  p.  135;  Marquis  of  Ormonde, 
Autumn  in  Sicily,  p.  106,  who  has  given  a view  of 
the  lake.) 

The  connection  of  this  myth  with  Enna  naturally 
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led  to  (if  it  did  not  rather  arise  from)  the  peculiar 
worship  of  the  two  goddesses  Ceres  and  Proserpine 
in  that  city:  and  we  learn  from  Cicero  that  there 
was  a temple  of  Ceres  of  such  great  antiquity  and 
sanctity  that  the  Sicilians  repaired  thither  with  a 
feeling  of  religious  awe,  as  if  it  was  the  goddess 
herself  rather  than  her  sanctuary  that  they  were 
about  to  visit.  Yet  this  did  not  preserve  it  from  the 
sacrilegious  hands  of  Verres,  who  carried  off  from 
thence  a bronze  image  of  the  deity  herself,  the  most 
ancient  as  well  as  the  most  venerated  in  Sicily.  (Cic. 

Verr.  iv.  48.)  No  remains  of  this  temple  are  now 
visible:  according  to  Fazello  it  stood  on  the  brink  of 
the  precipice,  and  has  been  wholly  carried  away  by 
the  falling  down  of  great  masses  of  rock  from  the  edge 
of  the  cliff.  (Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  444 ; M.  of  Ormonde, 
p.  92.)  Nor  are  there  any  other  vestiges  of  antiquity 
still  remaining  at  Castro  Giovanni:  they  were  pro- 
bably destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  who  erected  the 
castle  and  several  other  of  the  most  prominent 
buildings  of  the  modem  city.  (Hoare,  1.  c.  p.  249.) 
There  exist  coins  of  Enna  under  the  Eoman  dominion, 
with  the  legend  Mun.  (Municipium)  Henna,  thus 
confirming  the  authority  of  Cicero,  all  the  best  MSS. 
of  which  have  the  aspirated  form  of  the  name. 
(Zumpt,  ad  Verr.  p.  392.)  The  most  ancient  Greek 
coin  of  the  city  also  gives  the  name  HENNAION 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  206):  there  is  therefore  little 
doubt  that  this  form  is  the  more  correct,  though 
Enna  is  the  more  usual.  [E.  H.  B.] 


ENNEAODOS.  [Amphipolis.] 

E'NOPE.  [Gerenia.J 

ENTELLA  ("Ei/TeAAa:  Eih.  'EvreWivos,  En- 
tellinus : Rocca  d’Entella'),  a city  in  the  interior  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Hypsas 
(^Belici),  and  nearly  midway  between  the  two  seas, 
being  about  2.5  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hypsas, 
and  much  about  the  same  distance  from  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  at  the  gulf  of  Castellamare.  It  was 
a very  ancient  city,  and  apparently  of  Sicanian 
origin,  though  the  traditions  concerning  its  foun- 
dation connected  it  with  the  Elymi  and  the  supposed 
Trojan  colony.  According  to  some  writers  it  was 
founded  by  Acestes,  and  named  after  his  wife  En- 
tella  (Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr.  964),  a tradition  to  which 
Silius  Italicus  alludes  (“  Entella  Hectoreo  dilectum 
nomen  Acestae,”  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  205),  while  others 
ascribed  its  foundation  to  Elymus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  v. 
73),  and  Virgil  repi-esents  Entellus  (evidently  the 
eponymous  hero  of  the  city)  as  a friend  and  comrade 
of  Acestes  (Aen.  v.  387).  Thucydides,  however, 
reckons  Eryx  and  Egesta  the  only  two  cities  of  the 
Elymi  (vi.  2),  and  does  not  notice  Entella  at  all,  any 
more  than  the  other  places  of  native  Sicanian  or 
Siculian  origin.  The  first  historical  mention  of 
Entella  is  found  in  Diodorus,  who  tells  us  that  in 
B.  c.  404  the  Campanian  mercenaries,  who  had  been 
in  the  service  of  the  Carthaginians  during  the  war, 
having  been  admitted  into  the  city  on  friendly  terms, 
turned  their  arms  against  the  inhabitants,  put  all 
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the  male  citizens  to  the  sword,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place,  of  which  they  retained  pos- 
session for  many  years.  (Diod.  xiv.  9;  Ephorus, 
ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ‘'^vreWa.')  During  the  subse- 
quent wars  of  Dionysius  with  the  Carthaginians,  the 
Campanian  occupants  of  Entella  sided  with  their 
former  masters,  and  even  continued  faithful  to  their 
alliance  in  b.  c.  396,  when  all  the  cities  of  Sicily 
except  five  went  over  to  that  of  Dionysius.  (Diod. 
xiv.  48,  61.)  It  was  not  till  B.  c.  368  that  the 
Syracusan  despot  was  able  to  reduce  Entella ; the 
city  appears  to  have  still  remained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Campanians,  but  was  now  hostile  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  (in  B.  c.  345)  in  consequence  ravaged 
its  territory,  and  blockaded  the  city  itself.  Soon 
after  we  find  the  latter  apparently  in  their  hands^ 
but  it  w'as  recovered  by  Timoleon,  w'ho  restored  it  to 
liberty  and  independence.  (Id.  xv.  73,  xvi.  67,  73.) 

From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  it.  The 
name  is  only  incidentally  mentioned  during  the  First 
Punic  War  (Diod.  xxiii.  8),  but  it  seems  to  have 
taken  no  part  in  the  struggles  between  Rome  and 
Carthage.  It  continued,  however,  to  be  a tolerably 
flourishing  municipal  town : its  temtory  was  fertile 
in  wine  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  204)  as  well  as  corn,  and 
Cicero  praises  the  inhabitants  for  their  industry  in 
its  cultivation  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43),  but,  Tke  most  of 
the  cities  of  Sicily,  it  suffered  severely  from  the  ex- 
actions of  Verres.  We  still  find  its  name  both  in 
Pliny  (among  the  “ populi  stipendiarii,”  iii.  8.  s.  14) 
and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15),  but  no  further  notice  of 
it  is  found  in  ancient  authors.  It  however  continued 
to  subsist  throughout  the  middle  ages,  till  the  13th 
century,  when,  having  been  converted  into  a strong- 
hold by  the  Saracens,  it  was  taken  by  the  emperor 
Frederic  II.  and  utterly  destroyed,  the  inhabitants 
being  removed  to  Nocera  near  Naples.  The  site, 
which  still  retained  its  ancient  name  in  the  days  of 
Fazello,  is  described  by  him  as  a position  of  great 
natural  strength,  surrounded  by  abrupt  precipices  on 
all  sides  but  one,  but  having  a table  land  of  con- 
siderable extent  on  its  summit.  According  to  the 
maps,  it  stands  at  an  angle  of  the  Belici,  so  that  that 
river  encircles  it  on  the  N.  and  W.  The  ruins  re- 
maining there  in  the  time  of  Fazello  seem  to  have 
been  only  those  of  the  mediaeval  town  and  its  Sara- 
cenic castle.  (Fazell.  deReb.  Sic.  x.  p.  472;  Amic. 
Lex.  Topoyr.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  241 ; Cluver.  Sicil.  p. 
376.) 

There  are  extant  coins  of  Entella,  with  the  legend 
ENTEAAINHN  at  full;  while  others  struck  under 
the  Campanian  occupation  of  the  city  have  EN- 
TEAAA2,  and  on  the  reverse  KAMIIANflN.  The 
one  annexed  is  copied  from  the  Museum  Hunterio- 
num,  pi.  26.  fig.  3.  [E.H.B.] 


EORDAEA  (’EopSaia,  ’EopSla  : Eth.  ’EopSds, 
’EopSatos,  Eordaeus,  Eordensis),  a subdivision  of 
Upper  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
dispossessed,  by  the  Temenid  princes,  of  their  ori- 
ginal seats,  which,  however,  still  continued  to  bear 
the  name  of  Eordia.  (Thuc.  ii.  99.)  From  the 
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remark  of  Polybius  (ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  323),  that 
the  Candavian  way  passed  through  the  country  of 
the  Eordaei  in  proceeding  from  that  of  the  Lyn- 
cestae  to  Edessa,  and  from  the  description  of  the 
march  of  Perseus  from  Citium  in  Lower  Macedonia 
through  Eordaea  into  Elimeia,  and  to  the  Haliacmon 
(Liv.  xlii.  53),  we  obtain  a knowledge  of  the  exact 
situation  of  this  district. 

It  appears  to  have  extended  along  the  W.  side  of 
Mount  Bermius,  comprehending  O'strovo  and  Ka- 
trdnitza  to  the  N.,  Sarighioli  in  the  middle,  and  to 
the  S.  the  plains  of  Djuma  Budja  and  Karaidnni, 
as  far  as  the  ridges  near  Kozani  and  the  Klisura 
of  Siatista,  which  seem  to  be  the  natural  boundaries 
of  the  province.  The  only  Eordaean  town  noticed 
in  history  is  Physca  (^ocrKa,  <Pu(TKas,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 36)  or  Physcus  (^uotkos,  Steph.  B.),  of  which 
Thucydides  (ii.  99)  remarks  that  near  it  there  still 
remained  some  of  the  descendants  of  the  Eordaei, 
who  had  been  expelled  from  all  other  parts  of  their 
original  settlements  by  the  Teminidae.  But  there 
is  some  reason  to  add  to  this  name  those  of  Be- 
GORRA  and  Galadrae  as  Eordaean  towns.  The 
central  and  otherwise  advantageous  position  of  the 
former  of  these  places,  leads  to  the  conjecture  that 
it  may  have  been  the  city  Eordaea  (Hierocl.)  of 
later  times.  As  Lycophron  (1342,  1444)  couples 
Galadrae  with  the  land  of  the  Eordaei,  and  as 
Stephan  us  (s.  v.)  attributes  that  town  to  Pieria,  it 
might  best  be  sought  for  at  the  S.  extremity  of 
Eordaea  towards  the  Haliacmon  and  the  frontiers 
of  Pieria,  its  territory  having  consisted  chiefly,  per- 
haps, of  the  plains  of  Budja  and  Djumd.  If  Ga- 
ladrae was  in  the  S.  part  of  the  province,  Begorra 
in  the  middle,  Physca  was  probably  to  the  N.  about 
Katrdnitza^  towards  the  mountains  of  the  Bermian 
range,  a position  which  was  most  likely  to  have 
preserved  the  ancient  race.  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 36) 
classes  three  towns  under  the  Eordaei  of  Macedonia; 
but,  as  Scam  pa  is  one  of  them,  he  has  evidently 
confounded  the  Eordaei  with  the  Eordeti  of  Illyria. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  316.)  [E.B.  J.] 

EORDAlCUS(’Eop5atKbs  Trorajuds,  Arrian,  A waft, 
i.  5.  § 5),  a river  of  Upper  Macedonia,  which  has 
been  identified  with  the  Devol, — the  principal,  or  at 
least  the  longest,  branch  of  the  Apsus.  This  river 
originates  in  a lake  in  the  district  of  Prespa  called 
Ventrok,  and  makes  its  way  through  the  remarkable 
pass  of  Tzangon,  which  forms  the  only  break  in  the 
great  central  range  of  Pindus,  from  its  S.  commence- 
ment in  the  mountains  of  Aetolia  to  where  it  is 
blended  to  the  N.  with  the  summits  of  Haemus  and 
Rhodope.  From  thence  it  flows  to  the  NW.  and 
enters  a large  lake  at  the  extremity  of  the  plain  of 
Poyani,  and,  on  emerging,  winds  through  a suc- 
cession of  narrow  valleys  among  the  great  range  of 
mountains  which  border  on  the  W.  of  Korytzd,  till 
it  finally  joins  the  Beratinos  or  ancient  Apsus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  334,  vol.  iii.  p. 
281.)  [E.B.J.] 

EO'RDETI  (’EdpSerot,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 26),  an 
Illyrian  people  S.  of  the  Parthini,  whose  territory 
contained  three  towns,  Scampa,  Deboma,  and 
Daulia.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnat.  parte  Occid. 
p.  23;  Pouqueville,  vol.  i.  p.  382.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPAMANDUODURUM,  or  EPAMANTADU- 
RUM.  This  town  is  placed  by  the  Antonine  Itin. 
on  a road  from  Vesontio  {Besanqori)  to  Larga 
(^Largitzen').  From  Vesontio  to  Velatodurum  the 
Itin.  makes  22,  and  from  Velatodurum  to  Epaman- 
duodurum  12.  In  another  place  the  distance  is 
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given  31,  and  Velatodurum  is  omitted.  The  Table 
makes  it  13  to  Loposagio,  and  thence  18  to  Epo-. 
manduo,  as  it  is  written. 

Epamanduodurum  is  Mandeure.  A milestone 
that  was  dug  up  at  Mandeure,  with  the  name  of 
Trajan  upon  it,  bore  the  inscription  “ Vesont.  M.  P. 
xxxxiix,”  from  which  we  must  infer  that  the 
numbers  in  the  Itins.  denote  Gallic  leagues. 

Mandeure  is  in  the  arrondissement  of  Montbe- 
liard,  in  the  department  of  Doubs,  in  a pleasant 
valley.  The  Doubs  flowed  through  the  town,  which 
was,  of  course,  on  both  sides  of  the  river;  and  the 
two  parts  were  united  by  three  bridges,  of  which 
the  traces  are  said  to  remain,  and  also  of  the  forts 
which  protected  them.  The  position  of  the  place 
with  respect  to  the  frontier  of  the  Rhone  made  it  an 
important  post.  The  excavations  that  were  made 
at  Mandeure  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies brought  to  light  a great  number  of  Roman 
remains,  consisting  of  medals,  pottery,  gold,  silver, 
and  bronze  ornaments,  statues,  fragments  of  columns, 
cinerary  urns,  and  various  utensils.  The  remains 
of  an  aqueduct  and  lead  pipes  were  discovered,  of 
three  temples,  of  baths,  and  of  a theatre  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  Roman  road  to  Besanqon  may  also  be 
traced.  It  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood  the 
Chaussde  de  Cesar,  which  proves  nothing  as  to  its 
antiquity,  for  Caesar’s  name  is  used  by  tradition 
like  that  of  other  great  conquerors.  However, 
Caesar’s  march  from  Vesontio  to  fight  Ariovistus 
was  up  the  valley  of  the  Doubs,  and  probably  enough 
he  went  near  Epamanduodurum.  In  the  canton  of 
Montbeliard  there  “ are  some  vestiges  of  a Roman 
camp;”  and,  according  to  Schbpflin,  an  authority 
for  the  antiquities  of  Alsace  and  the  neighbouring 
parts,  it  was  in  the  plain  about  Montbeliard  that 
Caesar  defeated  the  German  Ariovistus,  b.c.  58;  but 
this  is  impossible,  if  Caesar’s  text  is  rightly  read. 
Epamanduodurum  is  a town  unknown  to  history, 
and  yet  it  appears  to  have  been  a considerable  place. 
The  name  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  an  old 
Gallic  town,  and  on  a river,  as  the  termination 
of  the  name  shows,  and  the  position  of  the  modern 
site.  (^Guide  du  Voyageur,Sx,c.  par  Richard  et  E. 
Hocquart.)  [G.  L.] 

EPANTE'RII,  a Ligurian  tribe,  mentioned  only 
by  Livy  (xxviii.  46),  from  whose  expressions  they 
would  appear  to  have  been  a mountain  tribe,  situated 
in  the  Maritime  Alps  above  the  Ingauni.  They 
were  at  war  with  the  latter  people  when  Mago 
arrived  in  Liguria,  b.  c.  205.  [E.  H.  B.J 

EPEIACUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
one  of  the  cities  of  the  Brigantes — .B*/iovium  (^Bin- 
chester),  Caturhactomom(^Catterick  Bridge),  Cala- 
tum,  Isurium  (^Aldborough'),  Rhigodunum  Olicana, 
(^Ilkly),  and  Eboracum  (York')  being  the  others, 
arranged  as  above,  and  apparently  in  their  order  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  “ Monumenta  Britannica  ” 
Epeiacum  is  identified  with  Hexham ; by  Maclauchlin 
(Survey  of  Watling  Street),  with  Lanchester.  Each 
of  these  views  is  objectionable.  Hexham  lies  (see 
Axellodunum)  too  far  north  to  belong  to  the 
Brigantes,  whilst  LongoVicnm.  is  a better  equivalent 
to  Law-chester.  Indeed  so  few  have  denied  that 
this  latter  form  represents  the  modern  Lawchester, 
that  Epeiacum  and  Longovicum  have  been  consi- 
dered simply  as  syuonymes  for  the  same  place  — 
one  in  Ptolemy,  the  other  in  the  Notitia.  Objecting 
to  this,  laying  considerable  stress  on  the  name,  and 
raising  exceptions  to  the  identification  of  Vindomora 
with  J^^ichester,  the  present  writer  believes  that, 
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name  for  name,  as  well  as  place  for  place,  Ep- 
eiacum = ^6-chester.  Furthermore  — as  ^&-chester 
stands  on  an  eminence,  the  cum  may  represent  the 
British  cwm  = Mil,  £6-chester  stands  on  the 
Watling  Street.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPEII.  [Elis.] 

EPEIRUS  or  EPI'RUS  (’'Hwetpos:  Eth.  ’Hwei- 
pcoTrjs,  Epirotes:  Adj.  ’HTrejpwTt/cds,  Epiroticus),  was 
the  name  given  to  the  country  lying  between  the 
Ionian  sea  and  the  chain  of  Pindus,  and  extending 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  and  the  boun- 
daries of  Illyria  and  Macedonia  on  the  north  to  the 
Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south.  The  word  ijireipos 
signified  the  mainland,  and  was  the  name  originally 
given  to  the  whole  of  the  western  coast  of  Greece 
from  the  Acroceraunian  promontory  as  far  as  the 
entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  contradistinction 
to  Corcyra  and  the  Cephallenian  islands.  In  this 
sense  the  word  was  used  not  only  by  Homer  (Strab.  x. 
p.  451 ; Horn.  II.  ii.  635,  Od.  xiv.  97),  but  even  as 
late  as  the  time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc. 
i.  5.)  Epirus,  in  its  more  limited  extent,  is  a wild 
and  mountainous  country.  The  mountains  run  in 
a general  direction  from  north  to  south,  and  have  in 
all  ages  been  the  resort  of  semi-civilised  and  robber 
tribes.  The  valleys,  though  frequent,  are  not  ex- 
tensive, and  do  not  produce  sufficient  corn  for  the 
support  of  the  inhabitants.  The  most  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  is  that  of  Jodnnina,  in  which  the  oracle 
of  Dodona  was  probably  situated,  but  even  at  the 
present  day  Jodnnina  receives  a large  quantity  of  its 
flour  from  Thessaly,  and  of  its  vegetables  and  fruit 
from  the  territory  of  Arta  on  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
Epirus  has  been  in  all  times  a pastoral  and  not  an 
agricultural  country.  Its  fine  oxen  and  horses,  its 
shepherds,  and  its  breed  of  Molossian  dogs,  were  ce- 
lebrated in  antiquity.  (Pind.  Nem.  iv.  82 ; “ quanto 
majores  herbida  tauros  non  habet  Epirus,”  Ov.  Met. 
viii.  282 ; “ Eliadum  palmas  Epiros  equarum,”  Virg. 
Georg,  i.  57 ; “ domus  alta  Molossis  personuit  cani- 
bus,”  Hor.  Sat.  ii.  6.  114;  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  405.) 
The  Epirots  were  not  collected  in  towns,  as  was  the 
case  with  the  population  in  Greece  Proper.  It  is  ex- 
pressly mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  28)  that  the  Epirots 
dwelt  in  villages,  which  was  more  suitable  to  their 
mode  of  life ; and  it  was  probably  not  till  the  time 
when  the  Molossian  kings  had  extended  their  do- 
minion over  the  whole  country,  and  had  introduced 
among  them  Grecian  habits  and  civilisation,  that 
towns  began  to  be  built.  It  is  in  accordance  with 
this  that  ye  find  no  coins  older  than  those  of 
Pyrrhus. 

Along  the  coast  of  Epirus  southward,  from  the 
Acroceraunian  promontory,  a lofty  and  rugged  range 
of  mountains  extends.  [Cebaunii  Montes.] 
Hence  the  Corinthians  founded  no  colony  upon  the 
coast  of  Epirus  at  the  time  when  they  planted  so 
many  settlements  upon  the  coast  of  Acarnania,  and 
founded  Apollonia  and  Epidamnus  farther  north.  Of 
the  mountains  in  the  interior  the  names  of  hardly 
any  are  preserved  with  the  exception  of  Tomarus 
or  Tmarus  above  Dodona.  [Dodona.]  Of  the 
rivers  the  most  important  are:  the  Aeachthus, 
flowing  into  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  considered  to 
form  the  boundary  between  Epirus  and  Hellas  Proper; 
the  Celydnus,  flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  between 
Oricum  and  the  Acroceraunian  promontory,  and 
forming  probably  the  northern  boundary  of  Epirus ; 
and  the  Thyamis,  Acheron,  and  Charadrus,  aU 
flowing  into  the  Ionian  sea  more  to  the  south. 

Epirus  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes,  which 
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were  not  regarded  by  the  Greeks  themselves  as 
members  of  the  Hellenic  race.  Accordingly  Epirus 
was  not  a part  of  Hellas,  which  was  supposed  to 
begin  at  Ambracia.  [Hellas.]  Some  of  the  tribes 
however  were  closely  related  to  the  Greeks,  and  may 
be  looked  upon  as  semi-Hellenic.  Thucydides, 
it  is  true,  treats  both  the  Molossians  and  Thes- 
protians  as  barbaric  (ii.  80);  but  these  two  tribes 
at  all  events  were  not  entirely  foreign  to  the  Greeks 
like  the  Thracians  and  Illyrians;  and  accordingly 
Herodotus  places  the  Thesprotians  in  Hellas  (ii. 
56),  and  mentions  the  Molossian  Alcon  among  the 
Hellenic  suitors  of  Agarista  (vi.  127),  It  would 
appear  that  towards  the  north  the  Epirots  became 
blended  with  the  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  and 
towards  the  south  with  the  Hellenes. 

The  northern  Epirots,  extending  from  the  Mace- 
donian frontier  as  far  as  Corcyra,  resembled  the 
Macedonians  in  their  mode  of  cutting  the  hair,  in 
their  language  and  dress,  and  in  many  other  par- 
ticulars. (Strab.  vii.  p.  327.)  Strabo  also  relates  (I  c.) 
that  some  of  the  tribes  spoke  two  languages,  — a 
fact  which  proves  the  difference  of  the  races  in  the 
country  and  also  their  close  connection. 

According  to  Theopompus,  who  lived  in  the  fourth 
century  b.  c.,  the  number  of  Epirot  tribes  was  four- 
teen (ap.  Strab.  vii,  pp.  323,  324).  Their  names, 
as  we  gather  from  Strabo,  were  the  Chaones,  Thes- 
proti,  Cassopaei,  Molossi,  Amphilochi,  Athamanes, 
Aethices,  Tymphaei,  Parauaei,  Talares,  Atintanes, 
Orestae,  Pelagones,  and  Elimiotae.  (Strab.  viii.  pp. 
324, 326,  X,  p.  434.)  Of  these,  the  Orestae,  Pelagones, 
and  Elimiotae  were  situated  east  of  Mt.  Pindus,  and 
were  subsequently  annexed  to  Macedonia,  to  which 
they  properly  belonged.  In  like  manner,  the  Atha- 
manes, Aethices,  and  Talares,  who  occupied  Pindus, 
were  united  to  Thessaly  in  the  time  of  Strabo.  The 
Atintanes  and  Parauaei,  who  bordered  upon  Illyria, 
were  also  separated  from  Epirus. 

The  three  chief  Epirot  tribes  were  the  Chaones, 
Thesproti,  and  Molossi.  The  Chaones,  who  were  at 
one  time  the  most  powerful  of  the  three,  and  who 
are  said  to  have  ruled  over  the  whole  country  (Strab. 
vii.  p.  324),  inhabited  in  historical  times  the  dis- 
trict upon  the  coast  from  the  Acroceraunian  country 
to  the  river  Thyamis,  which  separated  them  from 
the  Thesprotians  (Thuc.  i.  46).  The  Thesproti  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  from  the  Thyamis  beyond  the 
Acheron  to  the  confines  of  the  Cassopaei,  and  in  the 
interior  to  the  boundaries  of  the  territory  of  Dodona, 
which  in  ancient  times  was  regarded  as  a part  of 
Thesprotia.  [Dodona.]  The  Cassopaei,  whom  some 
writers  called  a Thesprotian  tribe,  reached  along  the 
coast,  as  far  as  the  Ambracian  gulf.  The  Molossi, 
who  became  subsequently  the  rulers  of  Epirus,  ori- 
ginally inhabited  only  a narrow  strip  of  country, 
extending  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  between  the 
Cassopaei  and  Ambraciotae,  and  subsequently  be- 
tween the  Thesprotians  and  Athamanes,  northwards 
as  far  as  the  Dodonaea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  178,  179.)  The  Molossi  subsequently 
obtained  possession  of  the  Cassopaea  and  the  Dodo- 
naea, and  their  country  reached  from  the  river  Aous 
on  the  north  to  the  Ambracian  gulf  on  the  south. 

The  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epirus  are  said 
to  have  been  Pelasgians.  Dodona  is  represented  as 
an  oracle  of  the  Pelasgians.  [Dodona.]  Chaonia 
is  also  called  Pelasgian;  and  the  Chaones  are  said, 
like  the  Selli  at  Dodona,  to  have  been  interpreters  of 
the  oracle  of  Zeus.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  Xaovia.)  There- 
appears  to  have  been  an  ethnical  connection  between 
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the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Epiras  and  some  of  the 
tribes  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Italy.  The  Chones, 
•on  the  gulf  of  Tarentum,  are  apparently  the  same 
people  as  the  Chaones;  and  although  we  find  no 
mention  of  the  Thesprotians  in  Italy,  we  have  there 
a town  Pandosia,  and  a river  Acheron,  as  in  Epirus. 
There  are  good  reasons  for  supposing  that  the 
Italian  Oenotrians,  to  whom  the  Chonians  belonged, 
were  of  the  same  race  as  the  Epirots.  (Niebuhr, 
Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  i.  p.  57.)  [Oenotria.]  If 
we  were  to  accept  the  statement  of  Aristotle  that 
Dodona  was  at  one  time  inhabited  by  the  people  then 
called  Graeci,  but  now  Hellenes  (^Meteor,  i.  14), 
Epirus  must  be  regarded  as  the  original  abode  of 
the  Hellenes  ; but  this  statement  is  in  opposition  to 
the  commonly  received  opinions  of  the  Greeks,  who 
placed  the  original  home  of  the  Hellenes  in  Thessaly. 
It  may  be  that  the  Pelasgians  in  Epirus  bore  the 
name  of  Graeci,  and  carried  the  name  to  the  opposite 
coast  (jf  Italy ; which  would  account  for  the  Romans 
and  Italians  in  general  giving  the  name  of  Graeci  to 
all  the  Hellenes,  looking  upon  the  Hellenes  who  sub- 
sequently founded  colonies  in  Italy  as  the  same 
people.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  451.)  But,  however  this 
may  be,  the  inhabitants  of  Epiras  exercised,  at  an 
early  period,  considerable  influence  upon  Greece. 
Of  this  the  wide-spread  reputation  of  the  oracle  of 
Dodona  is  a proof.  The  Thessalians,  who  conquered 
the  country  named  after  them,  are  represented  as  a 
Thesprotian  tribe.  [Thessalia.]  According  to 
the  common  tradition,  Neoptolemus  or  Pyrrhus,  son 
of  Achilles,  settled  in  Epirus  after  his  return  from 
Troy,  accompanied  by  Helen  us,  son  of  Priam.  He 
transmitted  his  dominions  to  his  son  Molossus,  from 
whom  the  klolossian  kings  traced  their  descent. 
(^Dict.  of  Biogr.  s.  vv.  Neoptohmm  and  Molossus.') 

The  chief  Greek  settlement  in  Epirus  was  the 
flourishing  Corinthian  colony  of  Ambracia,  upon  the 
gulf  called  after  it.  [A:ubracia.]  At  a later  period, 
probably  between  the  time  of  Thucydides  and  De- 
mosthenes, some  Grecian  settlers  must  have  found 
their  way  into  Thesprotia,  since  Demosthenes  men- 
tions Pandosia,  Buchetia,  and  Elaea,  as  Eleian  co- 
lonies (c?e  Halonn.  p.  84). 

The  Epirot  tribes  were  independent  of  one  another, 
though  one  tribe  sometimes  exercised  a kind  of  su- 
premacy over  a greater  or  a smaller  number.  Such 
a supremacy  may  have  been  exercised  in  ancient 
times  by  the  Thesprotians,  who  possessed  the  oracle. 
In  the  Peloponnesian  War  the  Chaonians  enjoyed  a 
higher  reputation  than  the  rest  (Time.  ii.  80),  and 
it  is  probably  to  this  period  that  Strabo  refers  when 
he  says  that  the  Chaonians  once  ruled  over  all 
Epirus  (vii.  p.  323).  The  importance  of  the 
Chaonians  at  this  period  is  shown  by  a line  of  Ari- 
stophanes (^Equit.  78,  with  Schol.).  It  must  not, 
however,  be  inferred  that  the  Chaonians  possessed 
any  firm  hold  over  the  other  tribes.  The  power  of 
the  Molossian  kings,  of  which  we  shall  speak  pre- 
sently, rested  upon  a different  basis. 

Originally  each  tribe  was  governed  by  a king.  In 
the  time  of  the  Persian  wars  the  Molossians  were 
governed  by  a king  called  Admetus,  who  was  living 
with  the  simplicity  of  a village  chief  when  Themi- 
stocles  came  to  him  as  a suppliant.  (Thuc.  i.  136.) 
Tharyps,  also  called  Tharypas  or  Arrhybas,  the  son 
or  grandson  of  Admetus,  was  a minor  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  and  was  educated  at 
Athens : he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  intro- 
duce among  his  subjects  Hellenic  civilisation.  (Thuc. 
ii.  80;  Paus.  i.  11.  § 1;  Justin,  xvii.  3;  Plut. 
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Pyrrh.  1.)  The  kingly  government  always  con- 
tinued among  the  Molossians,  probably  in  conse- 
quence of  their  power  being  very  limited;  for  we 
are  told  that  the  king  and  people  were  accustomed 
to  meet  at  Passaron,  the  ancient  Molossian  capital, 
to  swear  obedience  to  the  laws.  (Aristot.  P;  '-it. 
V.  II  ; Plut.  Pyrrh.  5.)  But  among  the  Chao, 
nians  and  Thesprotians  the  kingly  government  had 
been  abolished  before  the  Peloponnesian  War : the 
chief  magistrates  of  the  Chaonians  were  selected 
from  a particular  family  (e/c  rod  apxt-Kov  yevous, 
Thuc.  ii.  80).  After  the  Peloponnesian  War  the 
power  of  the  Molossians  increased,  till  at  length 
Alexander,  the  brother  of  Olympias,  who  married 
Philip  of  Macedon,  extended  his  dominion  over  most 
of  the  Epirot  tribes,  and  took  the  title  of  king  of 
Epirus.  (Diod.  xvi.  72,  91;  Strab.  vi.  p.  280.) 
Alexander,  who  died  B.  c.  326,  was  succeeded  by 
Aeacides,  and  Aeacides  by  Alcetas,  after  whom  the 
celebrated  Pyrrhus  became  king  of  Epirus,  and 
raised  the  kingdom  to  its  greatest  splendour.  He 
removed  the  seat  of  government  from  Passaron  to 
Ambracia,  which  was  now  for  the  first  time  annexed 
to  the  dominions  of  the  Epirot  kings.  Pyrrhus  was 
succeeded  in  b.  c.  272  by  his  son,  Alexander  II., 
who^  was  followed  in  succession  by  his  two  sons, 
Pyrrhus  II.  and  Ptolemy.  (For  the  history  of  these 
kings,  see  the  Diet,  of  Biogr.)  With  the  death  of 
Ptolemy,  between  b.  c.  239  and  229,  the  family  of 
PyiThus  became  extinct,  whereupon  a republican  fonn 
of  government  was  established,  which  continued  till 
the  conquest  of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans,  b.  c.  168. 
Having  been  accused  of  favouring  Perseus,  the  Ro- 
man senate  determined  that  all  the  towns  of  Epirus 
should  be  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  reduced  to 
slavery.  This  cruel  order  was  carried  into  execution 
by  Aemilius  Paulus,  who,  having  previously  placed 
gamsons  in  the  70  towns  of  Epirus,  razed  them  all 
to  the  ground  in  one  day,  and  carried  away  150,000 
inhabitants  as  slaves.  (Polyb.  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  322 ; 
Liv.  xlv.  34;  Plut.  Aemil.  Paul.  29.)  From  the 
effects  of  this  terrible  blow  Epiras  never  recovered. 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  the  country  was  still  a scene 
of  desolation,  and  the  inhabitants  had  only  rains  and 
villages  to  dwell  in.  (Strab.  vii.  p.  327.)  Nicopolis, 
founded  by  Augustus  in  commemoration  of  his  vic- 
toiy  off  Actium,  was  the  chief  city  of  Epirus  under 
the  Roman  empire.  Both  this  city  and  Buthrotum 
had  the  dignity  of  Roman  colonies.  Epirus  formed 
a proAunce  under  the  Romans,  and  in  the  time  of 
Ptolemy  was  separated  from  Achaia  by  the  river 
Achelous.  (Ptol.  iii.  1 4.)  Epiras  now  forms  part  of 
Albania.  The  Albanians  are  probably  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Illyrians,  who  took  possession  of  the  de- 
populated country  under  the  Roman  or  the  early  By- 
zantine empire.  On  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by 
the  Latins  in  1204,  a member  of  the  celebrated  By- 
zantine family  of  Comnenus  established  an  indepen- 
dent dynasty  in  Epirus ; and  the  despots  of  Albania, 
as  they  were  called,  continued  for  two  centuries  only 
second  in  power  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 
The  last  of  these  rulers,  George  Castriot,  resisted  for 
more  than  20  years  the  whole  forces  of  the  Ottoman 
empire;  and  it  was  not  till  his  death  in  1466  that 
Albania  was  annexed  to  the  Turkish  dominions. 

The  chief  towns  in  Epiras  were  : — 

1.  In  Chaonia.  Upon  the  road  near  the  coast 
fromN.  to  S. : Palaeste;  Chimaera;  Phoenice; 
Buthrotum  ; Cestria,  also  called  Ilium  or  Troja, 
in  the  district  Cestrine.  [Cestrine.]  West  of  this 
road,  upon  the  coast:  Onchesmus;  Cassiope. 
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East  of  the  road  in  the  interior:  Phanote;  Heli- 

CEANON. 

2,  In  Thesprotia.  Upon  the  road  leading  from 
Cestria  southwards:  Euboea  (?);  Pandosia,  on 
the  Acheron;  Elatkeia  or  Ei.ateia;  Cassope; 
iSicopoLis.  West  of  this  road,  upon  the  coast: 
Sybota;  Cheimertum;  Toryne:  Buchaetium; 
Elaea.  Between  this  road  and  the  coast:  Gita- 
nae  ; Ephyra,  afterwards  called  Cichyrus.  In  the 
interior:  Eurymenae  (?);  IssoRiA;  Batiae(?). 

3.  InMolossia.  FromN.  toS.:  Photice;  Tec- 
MON;  Dodona;  Passaron;  Chalcisj  Phylace; 
Horreum. 

In  the  annexed  coin  the  heads  on  the  obverse  are 
those  of  Zeus  and  Hera : the  ox  on  the  reverse  may 
have  reference  either  to  the  excellence  of  the  Epirot 
oxen,  or  to  its  being  the  victim  sacred  to  Zeus.  On 
all  coins  we  find  the  name  of  the  people  in  the  Doric 
form  AOEIPnTAN,  and  not  HnEIPnTHN.  (Eck- 
liel,  vol.  ii.  p.  160,  foil.)  (Niebuhr,  Hist,  of  Rome, 
vol.  iii.  p.  450,  seq. ; Gi'ote,  Hist,  of  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  549,  seq.  ; Merleker,  Histor.  geogr.  Darstellung 
des  Landes  und  der  Bewohner  von  Epiros,  Kbnigs. 
1841;  Leake,  Northern  Greece;  Bowen,  Mount 
Athos,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  1852.) 
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EPETIUM  (’EweTtov:  Eth.  ’ETrerlpos,  Ptol.  ii.  16. 
§ 4;  Plin.  iii.  25),  a town  of  the  Issii  (Polyb.  xxxii. 
18),  in  Illyricum,  with  a harbour  (Portus  Epetius, 
PeuL  Tab.).  Remains  of  this  town  are  found  near 
Stobretz.  (Comp.  Map  in  Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and 
Montenegro,  vol.  ii.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ETHESUSC'Ecpeo-oy:  Eth.'Y.<p4aios,  ’Ecpeairrjs, 
’Ecpea^vs),  a city  in  Lydia,  one  of  the  twelve  Ionian 
cities  (Herod,  i.  142),  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  and  near  its  mouth.  The  port  was  called 
Panormus.  The  country  around  Ephesus  was  an 
alluvial  plain,  as  Herodotus  observes  (ii.  10).  The 
name  of  Ephesus  does  not  occur  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  and  there  is  no  proof,  says  Strabo,  that 
it  was  so  old  as  the  Trojan  War  (p.  620).  Ac- 
cording to  a myth  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ''E^earos), 
the  place  was  originally  called  Smyrna,  from  Smyrna 
the  Amazon : it  was  also  called  Samorna,  and 
Trecheia,  and  Ortygia,  and  Ptelea.  The  name 
Ephesus  was  said  to  be  from  one  of  the  Ama- 
zons. The  name  Ptelea  appears  in  an  inscrip- 
tion of  the  Roman  period  which  was  copied  by 
Chishull  at  Ephesus.  Pliny  (v.  29)  has  also  pre- 
served this  legend  of  the  Amazonian  origin  of 
Ephesus,  and  a name  Alope,  which  the  place  had  at 
the  time  of  the  Trojan  War;  a story  found  in  Hy- 
ginus  also.  Pliny  also  mentions  the  name  Merges. 
The  legend  of  the  Amazons  is  connected  with  the 
goddess  Artemis,  the  deity  of  Ephesns.  Pausanias 
(vii.  2.  § 6)  has  a legend  about  the  temple  of 
Ephesus  being  founded  by  Ephesns,  the  son  of  the 
river  Caystrus,  and  Cresus  an  autochthon. 

Strabo,  who  had  been  at  Ephesus,  gives  a pretty 
Y on.  I. 
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good  description  of  it  (p.  639).  As  a man  sailed 
northward  through  the  channel  that  separates  Samos 
from  Mycale,  he  came  to  the  sea-coast  of  the  Ephesia, 
part  of  which  belongs  to  the  Samii.  North  of  the 
Panionium  was  Neapolis,  which  once  belonged  to 
Ephesus,  but  in  Strabo’s  time  to  the  Samii,  who  had 
received  it  in  exchange  for  Marathesium.  Next 
was  Pygela,  a small  place  with  a temple  of  Artemis 
Munychia,  a settlement  of  Agamemnon,  according  to 
a legend ; and  next  the  port  called  Panormus,  which 
contained  a temple  of  Artemis  Ephesia;  and  then 
the  city.  On  this  same  coast,  a little  above  the  sea, 
there  was  also  Ortygia,  a fine  grove  of  various  kinds 
of  trees,  and  particularly  cypress.  The  stream 
Cenchrius  fiowed  through  it.  The  stream  and  the 
place  were  connected  with  a legend  of  Lato  and  the 
birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis.  Ortygia  was  the 
nurse  who  assisted  Lato  in  her  labour.  Above  the 
grove  was  a mountain  Solmissus,  where  the  Curetes 
placed  themselves,  and  with  the  clashing  of  their 
arms  prevented  the  jealous  Hera,  who  was  on  the 
watch,  from  hearing  the  cries  of  Lato.  There  were 
several  temples  in  this  place,  old  and  new:  in  the 
old  temples  there  were  ancient  wooden  statues;  but 
in  the  later  temples  others  (^oKoXia  epya*).  There 
was  Lato  holding  a staff,  and  Ortygia  standing  by 
her  with  a child  on  each  arm.  The  Cares  ana 
Leleges  were  the  settlers  of  Ephesus,  according  to 
one  story  (Strabo),  and  these  two  peoples  or  two 
names  are  often  mentioned  together.  But  Phere- 
cydes  (Strab.  p.  632)  says  that  the  Paralia  of  Ionia 
was  originally  occupied  by  Carians  from  Miletus  to 
the  parts  about  Mycale  and  Ephesus,  and  the  re- 
mainder as  far  as  Phocaea  by  Leleges.  The  natives 
were  driven  out  of  Ephesus  by  Androclus  and  his 
lonians,  who  settled  about  the  Athenaeum  and  the 
Hypelaeus,  and  they  also  occupied  a part  of  the 
higher  country  (ttjs  Uapupelas)  about  the  Coressus, 
Pausanias  preserves  a tradition  that  Androclus  drove 
out  of  the  country  the  Leleges,  whom  he  takes  to  be 
a branch  of  the  Carians,  and  the  Lydians  who  occu- 
pied the  upper  city ; but  those  who  dwelt  about  the 
temple  were  not  molested,  and  they  came  to  teiTns 
with  the  lonians.  This  tradition  shows  that  the  old 
temple  was  not  in  the  city.  The  tomb  of  Androclus 
was  still  shown  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  on  the  road 
from  the  temple  past  the  Olympieium,  and  to  the 
Pylae  Magnetides ; the  figure  on  the  tomb  was  an 
armed  man  (vii.  2.  § 6,  &c.).  This  place  on  the 
hiU  was  the  site  of  the  city  until  Croesus’  time,  as 
Strabo  says.  Croesus  warred  against  the  lonians  of 
Ephesus  (Herod,  i.  26),  and  besieged  their  city,  at 
which  time  during  the  siege  (so  says  the  text)  the 
Ephesii  dedicated  their  city  to  Artemis  by  fastening 
the  city  to  the  temple  by  a rope.  It  was  seven 
stadia  between  the  old  city,  the  city  that  was  then 
besieged,  and  the  temple.  This  old  city  was  the 
city  on  the  Paroreia.  After  the  time  of  Croesus  the 
people  came  down  into  the  plain,  and  lived  about 
the  “ present  ” temple  (Strabo)  to  the  time  of 
Alexander. 

King  Lysimachus  built  the  walls  of  the  city  that 
existed  in  Strabo’s  time ; and  as  the  people  were  not 
willing  to  remove  to  the  new  city,  he  waited  for  a 
violent  rain,  which  he  assisted  by  stopping  up  the 
channels  that  earned  ofif  the  water,  and  so  drowned 
the  city,  and  made  the  people  glad  to  leave  it.  Lysi- 

* This  word  (tkoXiol  has  never  been  explained. 
Tyrrwhitt  altered  it  to  S/cdiro.  See  Groskuid’s  not© 
on  the  passage  (Trans.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  14). 
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machus  called  his  new  city  Arsinoe  after  his  wife, 
but  the  name  did  not  last  long.  The  story  of  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city,  which  was  on  very  low 
ground,  is  told  by  Stephanus  (s.  v.  ‘'Ecp^aos)  some- 
what differently  from  Strabo.  He  attributes  the 
destruction  to  a violent  storm  of  rain,  which  swelled 
the  river.  The  town  was  situated  too  low;  and  as 
the  Caystrus  is  subject  to  sudden  risings,  it  was 
damaged  or  destroyed,  as  modem  towns  sometimes 
have  been  which  were  planted  too  near  a river. 
Thousands  were  drowned,  and  valuable  property  was 
lost.  Stephanus  quotes  a small  poem  of  Duiis  of 
Elaea  made  on  the  occasion,  which  attributes  that 
calamity  to  the  rain  and  the  sudden  rising  of  the 
river.  Nothing  is  known  of  Duris,  and  we  must 
suppose  that  he  lived  about  the  time  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  Ephesus,  or  about  b.c.322.  (Comp.  Eustath. 
ad  Dionys.  v.  827,  who  quotes  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  epigramma  of  Duris.)  Pausanias  (i.  9.  § 7) 
states  that  Lysimachus  removed  to  his  new  Ephesns 
the  people  ot  Colophon  and  Lebedus,  from  which 
time  the  ruin  of  these  two  towns  may  be  dated. 
[ConoPHON.] 

The  history  of  Ephesus,  though  it  was  one  of  the 
chief  of  the  Ionian  towns,  is  scanty.  As  it  was 
founded  by  Androclus  the  son  of  Codrus,  the  kingly 
residence  (iSacriAeioi/,  whatever  the  word  means)  of 
the  lonians  was  fixed  there,  as  they  say  (Strab.  p. 
633),  “and  even  to  now  those  of  the  family  are 
named  kings  (iSao-tAe?s)  and  have  certain  honours, 
the  first  seat  in  the  games,  and  purple  as  a sign  of 
royalty,  a staff  instead  of  a sceptre,  and  the  posses- 
sion or  direction  of  the  rite?  of  Eleusinian  Deme- 
ter” (comp.  Herod,  i.  147).  Ephesus  was  it  seems 
from  an  early  period  a kind  of  sacred  city,  for 
Thucydides  (iii.  104),  when  he  is  speaking  of  the 
ancient  religious  festival  at  Delos  to  which  the 
lonians  and  the  surrounding  islanders  used  to  go  with 
their  wives  and  children,  adds,  “ as  now  the  lones 
to  the  Ephesia.”  Strabo  (p.  633)  has  also  pre- 
served the  tradition  of  Ephesus  having  been  called 
Smyrna,  and  he  has  a very  confused  .story  about  the 
Smyrnaei  leaving  the  Ephesii  to  found  Smyrna 
Proper.  [Smyp.na.]  He  quotes  Callinus  as  evi- 
dence of  the  people  of  Ephesus  having  been  once 
named  Smyrnaei,  and  Hipponax  to  prove  that  a spot 
in  Ephesus  was  named  Smyrna.  This  spot  lay 
between  Trecheia  and  the  Acte  of  Lepra;  and  this 
Lepra  was  the  hill  Prion  which  was  above  the 
Ephesus  of  Strabo’s  time,  and  contained  part  of  the 
wall.  He  concludes  that  the  Smyrna  of  old  Ephe- 
sus was  near  the  gymnasium  of  the  later  town  of 
Ephe.sus,  between  Trecheia  and  Lepra.  The  old 
Athenaeum  was  without  the  limits  of  the  later  city. 

The  Cimmerians  in  an  invasion  of  western  Asia 
took  Sardis  except  the  acropolis  (Herod,  i.  15),  in  the 
reign  of  the  Lydian  king  Ardys;  and  it  seems  that 
they  got  into  the  valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  threatened 
Ephesus.  (Callinus,  Bergk,  Poetae  Lyrici  Graeci,  p. 
303.)  Callinus  also  speaks  of  a war  between  the 
klagnetes  or  people  of  IMagnesia  and  Ephesus  his 
native  city  (Strab.  p.  647),  which  w^ar  of  course 
was  before  that  inroad  of  the  Cimmerii  by  which 
Magnesia  was  destroyed : for  there  was  a tradition 
of  more  than  one  Cimmerian  invasion.  Ephesus 
fell  successively  under  the  dominion  of  the  Lydian 
and  Persian  kings.  Inn. c.  499,  when  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians  with  the  lonians  went  against 
Sardis,  they  sailed  to  Ephesus  and  left  their  ships  at 
Coressus.  Some  Ephesii  were  their  guides  up  the 
valley  of  the  Caystrus  and  over  the  range  of  Tmolus. 
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After  the  lonians  had  fired  Sardis  they  retreated, 
but  the  Persians  overtook  them  at  Ephesus  and  de- 
feated the  confederates  there.  (Herod  v.  102.) 
This  is  all  that  Herodotus  says  about  Ephesus  on 
this  occasion.  After  the  naval  battle  before  Miletus, 
in  which  the  Ionian  confederates  were  defeated, 
some  of  the  Chii,  who  had  escaped  to  Mycale,  made 
their  way  by  night  into  the  Ephesia,  where  the 
women  were  celebrating  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the 
Ephesii,  who  knew  nothing  of  what  had  happened  to 
the  Chii,  fell  upon  them  supposing  they  were  robbers, 
and  killed  them  or  made  a beginning  at  least. 
(Herod,  vi.  16).  The  Ephesii  had  no  ships  in  the 
fight  before  Miletus;  and  we  must  conclude  that 
they  took  no  part  in  the  revolt.  When  Xerxes 
burnt  the  temple  at  Branchidae  “ and  the  other 
temples”  (Strab.  p.  634),  the  temple  of  Ephesus 
was  spared.  Near  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War,  Thrasyllus,  an  Athenian  commander,  who  was 
on  a marauding  expedition,  landed  at  Ephesus,  on 
which  the  Persian  Tissaphernes  summoned  all  the 
country  to  Ephesus  to  the  aid  of  Aj'temis.  The 
Athenians  were  defeated  and  made  off.  (Xen.  Hell, 

i.  2.§  6.)  Lysander,  the  Spartan  commander,  entered 
the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.  c.  407 ) with  a fleet,  his 
object  being  to  have  an  inteiwiew  with  Cyrus  at 
Sardis.  While  he  was  repairing  and  fitting  up  his 
ships  at  Ephesus,  Antiochus,  the  Athenian,  who  was 
stationed  at  Notium  as  commander  under  Alcibiades, 
gave  Lysander  the  opportunity  of  fighting  a sea- 
fight,  in  which  the  Athenians  were  defeated.  (Xen. 
Hell.  i.  5.  § 1,  &c.)  After  the  battle  of  Aegos 
Potami  the  Ephesians  dedicated  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  a statue  of  Lysander,  and  of  other  Spartans 
who  were  unknown  to  fame;  but  after  the  decline  ot 
the  Spartan  power  and  the  victory  of  Conon  at 
Cnidus,  they  set  up  statues  of  Conon  and  Timotheus 
in  their  temple,  as  the  Samii  also  did  in  their  He- 
raeum.  (Pans.  vi.  3.  § 15.) 

There  is  no  notice  of  Ephesus  taking  any  active  part 
in  ■war  against  the  barbarians  from  the  time  of  Croesus, 
who  attacked  this  town  first  of  all  the  Ionian  towns, 
and  probably  with  the  view  of  getting  a place  on  the 
sea.  For  Ephesus  was  the  most  convenient  port  for 
Sardis,  being  three  days’  journey  distant  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  2.  § 11),  or  540  stadia  (Plerod.  v.  54).  It 
was  the  usual  landing-place  for  those  who  went  to 
Sardis,  as  we  see  in  many  instances.  (Xen.  Andb. 

ii.  2.  § 6.)  _ 

The  Ionian  settlers  at  Ephesus,  according  to  tra- 
dition, found  the  worship  of  Aitemis  there,  or  of 
some  deity  to  whom  they  gave  the  name  of  Artemis. 
(Callim.  in  Dian.  238.)  A temple  of  Ai'temis 
existed  in  the  time  of  Croesus,  who  dedicated  in  the 
temple  “ the  golden  cows  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pillars,”  as  Herodotus  has  it  (i.  92).  Herodotus 
mentions  the  temple  at  Ephesus  with  that  of  Hera 
at  Samos  as  among  the  great  works  of  the  Greeks 
(ii.  146),  but  the  Heraeum  was  the  larger.  The  ori- 
ginal architect  is  named  Chersiphron  by  Strabo,  and 
another  architect  enlarged  it.  The  architect  of  the 
first  temple  that  the  lonians  built  was  a contempo- 
raiy  of  Theodorus  and  Rhoecus,  who  built  the  He- 
raeum at  Samos.  When  Xenophon  settled  at  Scillus, 
he  built  a temple  to  Artemis  like  the  great  one  at 
Ephesus;  and  he  placed  in  it  a statue  of  cypress 
like  that  of  Ephesus,  except  that  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis was  of  gold.  There  was  a stream  Selinus  near 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  and  there  was  a stream 
so  called  at  Scillus,  or  Xenophon  gave  it  the  name. 
Xenophon  was  at  Ephesus  before  he  joined  Agesilaus 
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on  his  march  from  Asia  to  Boeotia,  and  he  deposited 
there  the  share  that  had  been  entrusted  to  him  of 
the  tenth  that  had  been  appropriated  to  Apollo  and 
Artemis  of  the  produce  of  the  slaves  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  sold  at  Cerasus  on  their  retreat.  This 
fact  shows  that  the  temple  at  Ephesus  was  one  of 
the  great  holy  places  to  the  Ionic  Hellenes.  (Xen. 
Atiah.  V.  3.  § 4,  &c.)  The  worship  of  the  goddess 
was  carried  by  the  Phocaeans  toMassalia(  AfarseiVZe), 
and 'thence  to  the  Massaliot  settlements.  (Strab.  pp. 
159,  160,  179,  180,  184.)  Dianium  or  Artemisium, 
on  the  coast  of  Spain,  was  so  called  from  having  a 
temple  of  the  Ephesian  Ai-temis. 

This  enlarged  temple  of  Artemis  was  burnt  down 
by  Herostratus,  it  is  said  on  the  night  on  which 
Alexander  was  born.  The  temple  was  rebuilt  again, 
and  probably  on  the  same  site.  The  name  of  the 
architect  is  corrupted  in  the  text  of  Strabo,  but  it  is 
supposed  that  the  true  reading  is  Dinocrates.  Alex- 
ander, when  he  entered  Asia  on  his  Persian  expe- 
dition, offered  to  pay  aU  that  had  been  expended  on 
the  new  temple  and  all  that  it  would  still  cost,  if  he 
might  be  allowed  to  place  the  inscription  on  it ; by 
which,  as  the  answer  of  the  Ephesii  shows,  who  de- 
clined his  proposal,  was  meant  his  placing  his  name 
on  the  temple  as  the  dedicator  of  it  to  the  goddess. 
The  Ephesii  undertook  the  building  of  their  own 
temple,  to  which  the  women  contributed  their  orna- 
ments, and  the  people  gave  their  property,  and 
something  was  raised  by  the  sale  of  the  old  pillars. 
But  it  was  220  years  before  the  temple  was  finished. 

The  temple  was  built  on  low  marshy  ground  to 
save  it  from  earthquakes,  as  Pliny  says  (xxxvi.  14), 
but  Leake  suggests  another  reason.  The  tall  Ionic 
column  was  more  appropriate  for  a building  in  a 
plain,  and  the  shorter  Doric  column  looked  better  on 
a height.  Leake  observes  “ that  all  the  greatest 
and  most  costly  of  the  temples  of  Asia,  except  one, 
are  built  on  low  and  marshy  spots.”  The  Ephesii 
seem  always  to  have  stuck  to  the  old  site  of  the 
temple,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  would  have 
placed  the  new  one  there,  even  if  their  columns  had 
been  Doric  instead  of  Ionic. 

The  foundations  of  the  new  temple  were  laid  on 
well-rammed  charcoal  and  wool.  The  length  of  the 
building  was  425  feet,  and  the  width  220.  The 
columns  were  127,  “ each  made  by  a king,”  as  Pliny 
says.  The  columns  were  60  feet  high,  and  36 
were  carved,  and  one  of  them  by  Scopas.  The 
epistylia  or  stones  that  rested  over  the  intercolum- 
niations,  or  on  the  part  of  the  columns  between  the 
capitals  and  the  frieze,  were  of  immense  size.  It 
would  take  a book,  says  Pliny,  to  describe  all  the 
temple  ; and  Democritus  of  Ephesus  wrote  one  upon 
it  (Athen.  xii.  p.  525).  Leake  (^Asia  Minor ^ p.  346) 
supposes  that  the  temple  had  a double  row  of  21 
columns  on  each  side,  and  a triple  row  of  10  columns 
at  the  two  ends.  This  will  make  120  columns,  for 
24  columns  have  been  counted  twice.  If  we  add 
4 columns  in  antis  at  each  end  of  the  building,  this 
will  make  the  whole  number  128,  for  the  number 
127  cannot  be  right.  Leake  has  made  his  plan  of 
the  temple  in  English  feet,  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
other  plans  of  temples  (p.  351) ; for  he  observes 
that  we  cannot  teU  whether  Pliny  used  the  Greek 
or  the  Koman  foot.  The  English  foot  is  somewhat 
longer  than  the  Eoman,  and  less  than  the  Greek. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  it  is  immaterial  what 
foot  is  used.  This  was  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
temples.  The  area  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens  was 
not  one-fourth  of  that  of  tlie  temple  of  Ephesus; 
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and  tho  Heracum  of  Samos,  the  great  temple  at 
Agrigentum  and  the  Olympieium  at  Athens  were  all 
less  than  the  temple  of  Ephesus.  The  area  of  the 
Olympieium  was  only  about  two-thirds  of  that  of  the 
Ephesian  temple. 

After  the  temple,  that  is,  the  construction  of  the 
building,  was  finished,  says  Strabo,  “ the  Ephesians 
provided  the  abundant  other  ornaments  by  the  free- 
will offering  of  the  artists,”  that  is,  the  native  artists 
of  Ephesus.  This  is  the  meaning  that  Groskurd 
gives  to  the  obscure  passage  of  Strabo  (rp  eKTi/j-rja^i 
ra>v  ht]fxiovpy(i}u):  and  it  is  at  least  a probable 
meaning  {Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  17).  But  the 
altar  was  almost  entirely  filled  with  the  work  of 
Praxiteles.  Strabo  was  also  shown  some  of  the 
work  of  Thraso,  a Penelope  and  the  aged  Eurycleia. 
The  temple  contained  one  of  the  great  pictures 
of  Apelles,  the  Alexander  Ceraunophoros  (Plin. 
XXXV.  10;  Cic.  c.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  60).  The  priests 
were  eunuchs,  called  Megalobuzi.  (Comp.  Xen. 
Anab.  v.  3.  § 8.)  They  were  highly  honoured,  and 
the  Ephesii  procured  from  foreign  places  such  as 
were  worthy  of  the  office.  Virgins  w-ere  also  asso- 
ciated with  them  in  the  superintendence  of  the 
temple.  It  w^as  of  old  an  asylum,  and  the  limits  of 
the  asylum  were  often  varied.  Alexander  extended 
them  to  a stadium,  and  Mithridates  the  Great  some- 
what further,  as  far  as  an  aiTow  went  that  he  shot 
from  the  angle  of  the  tiling  of  the  roof  (awb  xTjy 
yuvias  rov  Kepa/xov).  M.  Antonins  extended  the 
limits  to  twice  the  distance,  and  thus  comprised 
within  them  part  of  the  city  ; from  which  we  learn 
that  the  temple  was  still  out  of  the  city,  and  less 
than  1200  Greek  feet  from  it.  But  this  extension 
of  the  limits  was, found  to  be  veiy  mischievous,  and 
the  ordinance  of  Antonius  was  abolished  by  Augus- 
tus. The  extension  of  the  limits  by  Antonius  was 
exactly  adapted  to  make  one  part  of  the  city  of 
Ephesus  the  rogues’  quarter. 

The  growth  of  Ephesus,  as  a commercial  city, 
seems  to  have  been  after  the  time  of  Alexander. 
It  was  included  within  the  dominions  of  Lysimachus, 
whose  reign  lasted  to  B.  c.  281.  It  afterwards  was 
included  in  the  dominions  of  the  kings  of  Pergamum. 
“ The  city,”  says  Strabo,  “ has  both  ship-houses, 
and  a harbour;  but  the  architects  contracted  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  at  the  command  of  king 
Attains,  named  Philadelphus.  The  king  supposing 
that  the  entrance  would  become  deep  enough  for 
large  merchant  vessels,  and  also  the  harbour,  which 
had  up  to  that  time  been  made  shallow  by  the 
alluvium  of  the  Caystrus,  if  a mole  were  placed  in 
front  of  the  entrance,  which  was  very  wide,  ordered 
it  to  be  constructed.  But  it  turned  out  just  the 
opposite  to  what  he  expected  ; for  the  alluvium 
being  thus  kept  in  made  all  the  harbour  shallower 
as  far  as  the  entrance ; but  before  this  time,  the 
floods  and  the  reflux  of  the  sea  took  off  the  alluvium 
' and  carried  it  out  to  sea.”  Strabo  adds,  that  in  his 
i time,  the  time  of  Augustus,  “ the  city  in  all  other  re- 
I spects,  owing  to  the  favourable  situation,  is  increasing 
j daily,  for  it  is  the  greatest  place  of  trade  of  all  the 
j cities  of  Asia  west  of  the  Taurus.”  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ephesus  also  produced  good  wine. 

After  the  mouth  of  the  Caystrus,  say.s  Strabo,  is 
a lake  formed  by  the  sea,  named  Selinusia  (Groskurd, 
Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  19,  note,  gives  his  reasons 
' for  preferring  the  reading  Selenusia) ; and  close  to 
it  another  lake,  which  communicates  wdth  the  Se- 
linusia, both  of  which  bring  in  a great  revenue. 
The  kings  (those  of  Pergamum,  probably)  took  them 
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away  from  the  goddess,  though  they  belonged  to  her. 
The  Romans  gave  them  back  to  the  goddess  ; but 
again  the  publican!  by  force  seized  on  the  revenue 
that  was  got  from  them  ; but  Artemidorus,  as  he  says 
himself,  being  sent  to  Rome,  recovered  the  lakes  for 
the  goddess ; and  the  city  of  Ephesus  set  up  his 
golden  (gilded)  statue  in  the  temple.  Pliny  (v.  29) 
seems  to  say  that  there  were  two  rivers  Selenuntes 
at  Ephesus,  and  that  the  temple  of  Diana  lay  be- 
tween them.  But  these  rivers  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  lakes,  which  were  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Caystrus,  as  the  French  editor  of  Chandler  correctly 
observes ; and  Pliny  has  probably  confounded  the 
river  and  the  lakes.  The  mountain  Gallesus  (^Ale- 
man) separated  the  territory  of  Ephesus,  north  of  the 
Caystrus,  from  that  of  Colophon.  When  Hannibal 
fled  to  Asia,  he  met  king  Antiochus  near  Ephesus 
(Appian,  Syr.  c.  4);  and  when  the  Roman  com- 
missioners went  to  Asia  to  see  Antiochus,  they  had 
a good  deal  of  talk  with  Hannibal  while  they  were 
waiting  for  the  king,  who  was  in  Pisidia.  Antiochus, 
during  his  war  with  the  Romans,  wintered  at 
Ephesus,  at  which  time  he  had  the  design  of  adding 
to  his  empire  all  the  cities  of  Asia.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
38).  Ephesus  was  then  the  king’s  head-quarters. 
Tlie  king’s  fleet  fought  a battle  with  the  fleet  of  the 
Romans  and  Eumenes  at  the  port  Ccrycus,  “ which 
is  above  Cyssus  ” (Liv.  xxxvi.  43) ; and  Polyxenidas, 
the  admiral  of  Antiochus,  being  defeated,  fled  back 
to  the  port  of  Ephesus  (b.  c.  189).  [Casystes.] 
After  the  great  defeat  of  Antiochus  at  Magnesia, 
near  Sipylus,  by  L.  Cornelius  Scipio,  Polyxenidas 
left  Ephesus,  and  the  Romans  occupied  it.  The 
Roman  consul  divided  his  army  into  three  parts, 
and  wintered  at  IMagnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles, 
and  J'yphesus.  (Liv.  xxxvii.  45).  On  the  settle- 
ment of  Asia  after  the  war,  the  Romans  rewarded 
their  ally  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamum,  with  Ephe- 
sus, in  addition  to  other  towns  and  countries. 
When  the  last  Attains  of  Pergamum  died  (b.  c.  133) 
and  left  his  states  to  the  Romans,  Aristonicus,  the 
son  of  an  Ephesian  woman  by  king  Eumenes,  as  the 
mother  said,  attempted  to  seize  the  kingdom  of 
Pergamum.  The  Ephesii  resisted  him,  and  defeated 
him  in  a naval  fight  off  Cyme.  (Strab.  p.  646). 
The  Romans  now  formed  their  province  of  Asia 
(b.  c.  129),  of  which  Ephesus  was  the  chief  place, 
and  the  usual  residence  of  the  Romas  governor. 
One  of  the  Conventus  Juridici  was  also  named  from 
Ephesus,  which  became  the  chief  town  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  of  a district  which  com- 
prised the  Caesarienses,  Metropolitae,  Cilbiani  infe- 
riores  et  superiores  j\Iysomacedones,  Mastaurenses, 
Briullitae,  Hvpaepeni,  Dioshieritae.”  (Pliny,  H.N. 
/.  29). 

When  Mithridates  entered  Ionia,  the  Ephesii 
and  other  towns  gladly  received  him,  and  the 
Ephesii  threw  down  the  statues  of  the  Romans. 
(Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  21).  In  the  general  massacre 
of  the  Romans,  which  Mithridates  directed,  the 
Ephesii  did  not  respect  their  own  asylum,  but  they 
dragged  out  those  who  had  taken  refuge  there  and 
put  them  to  death.  Mithx'idates,  on  his  visit  to 
western  Asia,  married  Monime,  the  daughter  of 
Philopoemen  of  Stratonicea  in  Caria,  and  he  made 
Philopoemen  his  bailiff  (^iiriaKoiros')  of  his  town  of 
Ephesus.  But  the  Ephesii,  who  were  never  distin- 
guished for  keeping  on  one  side,  shortly  after  mur- 
dered Zenobius,  a general  of  Mithridates,  the  same 
who  carried  the  Chians  off.  [Chios.]  L.  Cornelius 
SuRa,  after  his  victories  over  Mithridates,  punished 
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the  Ephesii  for  their  treachery.  The  Roman  sum- 
moned the  chief  men  of  the  Asiatic  cities  to  Ephesus, 
and  from  his  tribunal  addressed  them  in  a speech, 
in  which,  after  rating  them  well,  he  imposed  a heavy 
contribution  on  them,  and  gave  notice  that  he  would 
treat  as  enemies  all  who  did  not  obey  his  orders. 
This  was  the  end  of  the  political  history  of 
Ephesus. 

Ephesus  was  now  the  usual  place  at  which  the 
Romans  landed  when  they  came  to  Asia.  When 
Cicero  (b.  c.  51)  was  going  to  his  province  of 
Cilicia,  he  says  that  the  Ephesii  received  him  as  if 
he  had  come  to  be  their  governor  (ad  Att.  v.  13). 
P.  Metellus  Scipio,  who  was  at  Ephesus  shortly 
before  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  going  to  take  the 
money  that  had  been  deposited  from  ancient  times  in 
the  temple  at  Ephesus,  when  he  was  summoned  by 
Cn.  Pompeius  to  join  him  in  Epirus.  After  the  de- 
feat of  Brutus  and  Cassius  at  Philippi,  M.  Antonius 
paid  a visit  to  Ephesus,  and  offered  splendid  sacri- 
fices to  the  goddess.  He  pardoned  the  partisans  of 
Brutus  and.  Cassius,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  the 
temple,  except  two;  and  it  may  have  been  on  this 
occasion  that  he  issued  that  order  in  favour  of  the 
rogues  of  Ephesus  which  Augustus  repealed.  An- 
tonius summoned  the  people  of  Asia,  who  were  at 
Ephesus  represented  by  their  commissioners,  and, 
after  recapitulating  the  kindness  that  they  had  ex- 
perienced from  tlxe  Romans,  and  the  aid  that  they 
had  given  to  Brutus  and  Cassius,  he  told  them  that 
he  wanted  money;  and  that  as  they  had  given  his 
enemies  ten  years’  taxes  in  two  years,  they  must 
give  him  ten  years’  taxes  in  one;  and  that  they  should 
be  thankful  for  being  let  off  more  easily  than  they 
deserved.  The  Greeks  made  a lamentable  appeal  to 
his  mercy,  urging  that  they  had  given  Brutus  and 
Cassius  money  under  compulsion ; that  they  had 
even  given  up  their  plate  and  ornaments,  which  had 
been  coined  into  money  before  their  eyes.  Antonius 
at  last  graciously  signified  that  he  would  be  content 
with  nine  years’  taxes,  to  be  paid  in  tw’o  years. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  4,  &c.)  It  was  during  this  visit 
that  Antonius,  according  to  Dion  Cassius  (xlviii.  24), 
took  the  brothers  of  Cleopatra  from  their  sanctuary 
in  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus,  and  put  them  to 
death ; but  Appian  (B.  C.  v.  9)  says  that  it  was 
Arsinoe,  Cleopatra’s  sister,  and  that  she  was  taken 
from  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of  Artemis  Leuco- 
phryne  at  Miletus.  Appian’s  account  is  the  more 
trustworthy,  for  he  speaks  of  the  priest  of  Ephesus, 
“ whom  they  call  l\Iegabyzus,”  narrowly  escaping  the 
vengeance  of  Antonius,  because  he  had  once  received 
Arsinoe  as  a queen.  Before  the  sea-fight  at  Actium 
the  fleet  of  M.  Antonius  and  Cleopatra  was  collected 
at  Ephesus,  and  he  came  there  with  Cleopatra.  After 
the  battle  of  Actium,  Caesar  Octavianus  pennitted 
Ephesus  and  Nicaea,  the  chief  cities  of  Asia  and 
Bithynia,  respectively  to  dedicate  temples  to  the 
deified  dictator  Caesar. 

Strabo  terminates  his  description  of  Ephesus  with 
a list  of  the  illustrious  natives,  among  whom  was 
Heraclitus,  surnamed  the  Obscure ; and  Hermodorus, 
who  was  banished  by  the  citizens  for  his  merits.  This 
is  the  Herm  dorus  who  is  said  to  have  assisted  the 
Roman  Decemviri  in  drawing  up  the  Tables.  (Dig. 
1.  2.  2.  § 4.)  Hipponax  the  poet  was  also  an 
Ephesian,  and  Parrhasius  the  painter.  Strabo  also 
mentions  Apelles  as  an  Ephesian,  but  that  is  not 
certain.  Of  modern  men  of  note  he  mentions  only 
Alexander,  surnamed  the  Light,  who  was  engaged 
in  public  affairs,  wrote  history,  and  astronomical  and 
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geographical  poems  in  hexameter  verse.  Strabo  does 
not  mention  Callinus,  and  it  would  seem,  that  as  he 
speaks  of  him  elsewhere,  he  did  not  take  him  to  be 
an  Ephesian;  and,  among  the  men  nearer  his  own 
time,  he  has  not  mentioned  the  geographer  Artemi- 
dorus  in  this  passage,  though  he  does  mention  Arte- 
midorus,  the  same  man,  as  being  sent  to  Eome  about 
the  lakes  and  the  revenues  from  them.  Accordingly, 
Koray  and  Groskurd  suppose  that  the  name  Arte- 
midorus  has  dropped  out  of  the  MSS.  of  Strabo,  and 
that  Strabo  must  have  mentioned  him  with  Alex- 
ander the  Light. 

When  Strabo  was  at  Ephesus,  in  the  days  of 
Augustus,  the  town  was  in  a state  of  great  prospe- 
rity. The  trade  of  Ephesus  had  extended  so  far, 
that  the  minium  of  Cappadocia,  which  used  to  be 
carried  to  Sinope,  now  went  to  Ephesus.  Apameia, 
at  the  source  of  the  Marsyas,  was  the  second  com- 
mercial place  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia, 
Ephesus  being  the  first,  for  it  was  the  place  that 
received  all  the  commodities  from  Greece  and  Italy. 
(Strab.  pp.  540,  577.)  There  was  a road  from 
Ephesus  to  Antiocheia  on  the  Maeander,  through 
Magnesia  on  the  Maeander,  Tralles,  and  Nysa. 
From  Antiocheia  the  road  went  to  Carura  [Ca- 
kura]  , on  the  borders  of  Caria  and  Phrygia.  From 
Carura  the  road  was  continued  to  Laodiceia,  Apa- 
meia, Metropolis,  Chelidonii  (a  corrupt  word,  which 
is  supposed  to  represent  Philomelium),  and  Ty- 
riaeiim  ; then  it  ran  through  Lycaonia  through 
Laodiceia,  the  Burnt,  to  Coropassus ; and  from 
Coropassus,  which  was  in  Lycaonia,  to  Garsaura  in 
Cappadocia,  on  the  borders ; then  through  Soandus 
and  Sadakora  to  Mazaca  [Caesarea J,  the  metro- 
tropolis  of  the  Cappadocians  ; and  from  Mazaca 
through  Herphae  to  Tomisa  in  Sophene.  (Strab.  pp. 
647,  663.) 

It  does  not  appear  from  Strabo  how  the  Ephesii 
managed  the  affairs  of  the  town  in  his  time.  He 
speaks  of  a senate  (yepovcria)  being  made  by  Lysi- 
machus,  and  the  senate  with  certain  persons  called 
the  Epicleti  managed  the  affairs  of  the  city.  We 
may  conclude  that  it  had  a Boule,  and  also  a 
Demus  or  popular  assembly.  A town  clerk  of 
Ephesus  (ypafifiarevs'),  a common  functionary  in 
Greek  cities,  is  mentioned.  (^Acts  of  the  Apost.  xix. 
35.)  An  imperfect  inscription,  copied  by  Chishull 
(Travels  in  Turlcey,  &c.  p.  20),  shows  that  t^iere 
was  an  office  (apx^iov)  in  Ephesus  for  the  registry 
of  titles  within  the  territory. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberius  there  were  great  com- 
plaints of  the  abuses  of  asyla.  The  Ephesii  (Tacit. 
Ann.  iii.  61)  were  heard  before  the  Roman  senate  in 
defence  of  the  asylum  of  Artemis,  when  they  told  the 
whole  mythical  story  of  the  origin  of  the  temple  ; 
they  also  refeived  to  what  Hercules  had  done  for  the 
temple,  and,  coming  nearer  to  the  business,  they  said 
that  the  Persians  had  always  respected  it,  and  after 
them  the  Macedonians,  and  finally  the  Romans.  Plu- 
tarch (De  vitando  aere  alieno,  c.  31)  says  that  the 
temple  was  an  asylum  for  debtors,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  precincts  were  generally  well  filled. 
In  the  reign  of  Nero,  Barea  Soranus,  during  his  go- 
vernment of  Asia,  tried  to  open  the  port,  which  the 
bad  judgment  of  the  king  of  Pergamum  and  his 
architects  had  spoiled.  (Tacit.  Ann.  xvi.  23.) 

When  St.  Paul  visited  Ephesus  (Acts  of  the 
Apost.  xix.),  one  Demetrius,  “ a silversmith  which 
made  silver  shrines  for  Diana,  brought  no  small 
gain  unto  the  craftsmen.”  He  called  his  men  toge- 
tner,  and  showed  them  that  their  trade  was  in 
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danger  from  the  preaching  of  Paul,  who  taught 
“ that  they  be  no  gods,  which  are  made  with  hands ; 
so  that  not  only  this  our  craft  is  in  danger  to  be 
set  at  nought;  but  also  that  the  temple  of  the  great 
goddess  Diana  should  be  despised,  and  her  magnifi- 
cence should  be  destroyed,  whom  all  Asia  and  the 
world  worshippeth.”  The  town  clerk,  by  a prudent 
and  moderate  speech,  settled  the  tumult.  Among 
other  things,  he  told  them  that  the  image  of  Diana 
fell  down  from  Jupiter.  Pliny  (xvi.  40)  mentions 
an  old  wooden  statue  of  Diana  at  Ephesus.  Licinius 
Mucianus,  a contemporary  of  Pliny,  had  examined  it, 
and  he  said  that  it  had  never  been  changed,  though 
the  temple  had  been  restored  seven  times.  The  re- 
presentative of  the  Asiatic  goddess  was  not  that  of 
the  huntress  Artemis  of  the  Hellenes.  Muller  ob- 
serves that,  “Artemis,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Ephesian 
temple,  which,  according  to  the  myth,  was  founded 
by  the  Amazons,  appears  in  an  Asiatic  Amazonian 
costume.  The  w’orship  of  her  image,  wliich  was 
widely  spread,  and  in  the  later  imperial  period  re- 
peated innumerable  times  in  statues  and  on  coins,  is 
connected  with  the  Hellenic  representations  of  Ar- 
temis by  no  visible  link.”  (Handhuch  der  Archaeo- 
logies The  old  statue  that  fell  down  from  Jupiter 
may  have  been  a stone,  an  aerolite;  and  the  wooden 
statue  that  lilucianus  saw,  some  very  rude  piece  of 
work.  According  to  Minucius  Felix  (c.  21),  the 
Ephesian  Diana  was  represented  with  many  breasts. 
(See  the  notes  on  Tacit.  Ann.  iii.  61,  ed.  Oberlin.) 

The  apostle  established  a Christian  church  at 
Ephesus,  and  we  learn  from  what  he  said  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  of  Ephesus,  when  they  met  him 
at  Miletus  (Acts,  xx.  17 — 31),  that  he  had  lived 
there  three  years.  He  afterwards  addressed  a letter 
to  the  Ephesians,  which  forms  part  of  the  canonical 
New  Testament.  In  the  book  of  Revelations  (ii.  1 , 
&c.)  the  church  of  Ephesus  is  placed  first  among  the 
seven  churches  of  Asia.  The  heathen  and  the  Chris- 
tian church  of  Ephesus  subsisted  together  for  some 
time.  The  great  festival  called  rh  Koivhv  ’Aaias 
was  held  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  in  turn,  of 
which  Ephesus  was  one.  In  A.  D.  341  the  third 
general  council  w^as  held  at  Ephesus.  The  Asiarchs 
who  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (xix. 
31),  on  the  occasion  of  the  tumult  in  Ephesus,  are 
probably,  as  Schleusner  says,  the  representatives  from 
the  cities  of  Asia,  who  had  the  charge  of  the  re- 
ligious solemnities  ; or  they  may  have  been  the 
Asiarchs  of  Ephesus  only.  Under  the  Christian 
emperors  Ephesus  has  the  title  of  t]  Trpwrr]  Kal 
/X67iVt7J  prjTpdTToXis  TrjS  ’Acrtas. 

The  remains  of  Ephesus  are  partly  buried  in 
rubbish,  and  overgrown  with  vegetation.  They  are 
near  a place  now  called  Ayasaluk.  These  remains 
have  been  visited  and  described  by  many  travellers, 
but  it  is  difficult  without  a plan  of  the  ground  to 
understand  the  descriptions.  Spon  and  Wheler 
visited  the  place  in  1675,  and  described  it  after  the 
fashion  of  that  day  (vol.  i.  p.  244).  The  ruins  have 
also  been  described  by  Chishull  (Travels  in  Turkey, 
&c.  p.  23,  &c.),  and  at  some  length  by  Chandler 
(Asia  Minor,  c.  32,  &c.),  and  by  many  other 
more  recent  travellers.  The  disappearance  of  such 
a huge  mass  as  the  temple  of  Diana  can  only 
be  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  materials  having 
been  carried  off  for  modem  buildings ; and  probably 
this  and  other  places  near  the  coast  supplied  ma- 
terials for  Constantinople.  The  soil  in  the  valley 
has  also  been  raised  by  the  alluvium  of  the  river, 
and  probably  covers  many  old  substructions.  The 
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temple  of  Ephesus,  being  the  centre  of  the  pagan 
worship  in  Asia,  would  be  one  of  the  first  to  suffer 
from  the  iconoclasts  in  the  reign  of  Theodosius  L, 
when  m.en  in  black,  as  Libanius  calls  them,  over- 
turned the  altars,  and  defaced  the  temples.  When 
the  great  Diami  of  the  Ephesians  was  turned  out  of 
her  home,  the  building  could  serve  no  other  purpose 
than  to  be  used  as  a stone  quaiTy. 

Chandler  found  the  stadium  of  Ephesus,  one  side 
of  which  was  on  the  hill  which  he  identifies  with 
Prion,  and  the  opposite  side  which  was  next  to  the 
plain  was  raised  on  arches.  He  found  the  lengtli 
to  be  687  feet.  He  also  describes  the  remains  of 
the  theatre,  which  is  mentioned  in  the  tumult  which 
was  caused  at  Ephesus  by  St.  Paul’s  preaching. 
Fellows  (^Asia  Minor,  p.  274)  observes  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  about  the  site  of  the  theatre. 
Chandler  saw  also  the  remains  of  an  odeum  or  music 
hall.  There  are  the  remains  of  a temple  of  the  Co- 
rinthian order,  which  was  about  130  feet  long,  and 
80  wide.  The  cella  was  built  of  massive  stones. 
The  columns  were  4 feet  6 inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  whole  height,  including  the  base  and  capitals, 
above  46  feet.  The  shafts  were  fluted,  and  of  a 
single  piece  of  stone.  The  best  preserved  of  these 
columns  that  Chandler  saw  was  broken  into  two 
parts.  The  frieze  contained  a portion  of  bold  sculp- 
ture, which  represented  some  foliage  and  young  boys. 
The  quarries  on  Prion  or  Pion,  for  the  name  is 
written  both  ways,  supplied  the  marble  for  the 
temples  of  Ephesus.  Prion,  as  Strabo  has  it,  was 
also  called  Lepre  Acte  ; it  was  above  the  city  of 
Strabo's  time,  and  on  it,  as  he  says,  was  part  of  the 
wall. 

Hamilton  {Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  24),  one  of 
the  latest  travellers  who  hixs  visited  Ephesus,  spent 
several  days  there.  He  thinks  that  the  site  of  the 
great  temple  is  in  some  “ massive  structures  near 
the  western  extremity  of  the  town,  which  overlook 
the  swamp  or  marsh  where  was  the  ancient  har- 
bour.” This  is  exactly  the  spot  where  it  ought  to 
be  according  to  Strabo’s  description.  The  place 
which  Hamilton  describes  is  “ immediately  in  front 
of  the  port,  raised  upon  a base  thirty  or  forty  feet 
high,  and  approached  by  a grand  flight  of  steps, 
the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible  in  the  centre  of 
the  pile.”  Hamilton  obseiwes  that  “ brick  arches 
and  other  works  have  also  been  raised  on  various 
portions  of  the  walls ; but  this  was  probably  done  by 
the  Christians  after  the  destruction  of  the  temple 
and  the  removal  of  the  columns  by  Constantine, 
when  a church  was  erected  on  its  ruins.”  The 
supposition  that  the  basement  of  the  temple  has  been 
buried  by  the  alluvium  of  the  Cayster  is  very  pro- 
perly rejected  by  Hamilton,  who  has  pointed  out  the 
probable  site.  Pliny  describes  a spring  in  the  city, 
and  names  it  Callipia,  which  may  be  the  Alitaea  of 
Pausanias.  Hamilton  found  a beautiful  spring  to 
the  north  of  the  harbour;  the  head  of  the  spring 
was  about  200  yards  from  the  temple.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  temple,  supposed  to  be  near  the  port, 
from  the  old  city  on  the  heights  seems  to  agree 
with  the  story  in  Herodotus  (i.  26).  The  position 
of  the  tomb  of  Androclus,  as  described  by  Pausanias, 
is  quite  consistent  with  this  supposed  site  of  the 
great  temple.  Hamilton  observes  that  the  road 
w’hich  Pausanias  describes  “ must  have  led  along 
the  valley  between  Prion  and  Coressus,  which  ex- 
tends towards  Magnesia,  and  is  crossed  by  the  line 
of  walls  erected  by  Lysimachus.  The  Magnesian 
Gates  would  also  have  stood  in  this  valley,  and  must 
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not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  in  the  di- 
rection of  Aiasaluch."  Hamilton  supposes  that  the 
Olympieium  may  have  stood  in  the  space  between 
the  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  theatre  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  agora,  where  he  found  the  remains 
of  a large  Corinthian  temple,  which  is  that  which 
Chandler  describes. 

Hamilton  describes  the  Hellenic  wall  of  Lysima- 
chus as  extending  along  the  heights  of  Coressus 
“ for  nearly  a mile  and  three  quarters,  in  a SE.  and 
NW.  direction,  from  the  heights  immediately  to  the 
S.  of  the  gymnasium  to  the  tower  called  the  Prison 
of  St.  Paul,  but  which  is  in  fact  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  ancient  wall,  closely  resembling  many  others 
which  occur  at  x'arious  intervals.  The  portion  which 
connected  Mount  Prion  with  Jlount  Coressus,  and  in 
which  was  the  Magnesian  Gate,  appears  to  have  been 
immediately  to  the  east  of  the  gymnasium.”  The 
wall  is  well  built.  Hamilton  gives  a drawing  of  a 
perfect  gateway  in  the  wall,  with  a peculiar  arch. 
He  observed  also  another  wall  extending  from  the 
theatre  over  the  top  of  IMount  Prion,  and  thence  to 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  stadium.  He  thinks 
that  this  may  be  the  oldest  wall.  Besides  this  wall 
and  that  supposed  to  be  Lysimachus’,  already  de  • 
scribed,  he  found  another  wall,  principally  of  brick, 
which  he  supposes  to  have  been  built  by  the  Byzan- 


A.  Harbour,  now  filled  up. 

B.  Road  to  Colophon. 

CC.  River  Caystrus. 

DD.  River  Cenchrius. 

EE.  Road  to  Samos. 

FF.  Coressus. 

GG.  Prion. 

HH.  Road  to  Magnesia. 

II.  Road  to  Sardes  and  Smyrna. 

J.  Inner  harbour,  now  a swamp. 

KK.  River  Selinus. 

1 . Temple  of  Artemis  of  Epheus. 

2.  Great  building  belonging  to  the  harbour,  incor- 

rectly supposed  to  be  the  temple  of  Artemis. 

3.  Agora  surrounded  by  pillars. 

4.  Corinthian  temple. 

5.  Tombs. 

6.  Odeium. 

7.  Olympieium. 

8.  Large  theatre. 

9.  Stadium. 

10.  Magnesian  gates 

11.  Gymnasium. 


* This  plan  is  from  Kiepert,  and  will  be  useful  to 
the  readers  of  this  article;  but  the  writer  does  not 
suppose  that  every  spot  here  indicated  can  be  con- 
sidered as  rightly  fixed  yet. 
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tinw  when  the  town  had  diminished  in  size:  “ con- 
siderable remains  of  this  may  still  be  traced  at  the 
foot  , of  Mount  Coressus,  extending  from  near  the 
theatre  westward  to  the  port  and  temple  of  Diana.” 
Thei-e  are  remains  of  an  aqueduct  at  Ephesus.  Spon 
and  Wlieler  also  describe  a series  of  arches  as  being 
five  or  six  miles  from  Ephesus  on  the  road  to  Scala 
Nova,  with  an  inscription  in  honom*  of  Diana  and 
the  emperors  Tiberius  and  Augustus. 

Hamilton  copied  a few  inscriptions  at  Ephesus 
(vol.  ii.  p.  455).  Chandler  copied  others,  which  were 
published  in  his  “ Inscriptiones  Antiquae,”  &c.  In 
the  “ Antiquities  of  Ionia,”  vol.  ii.,  there  are  views  of 
the  remains  of  Ephesus,  and  plans.  Some  of  the 
coins  of  Ephesus  of  the  Roman  period  have  a reclining 
figure  that  represents  the  river  Cayster,  with  the 
legend  Ecpeariau  Kavarpos.  Arundell  (^Discourses 
in  Asia  Minor,  vol.  ii.)  has  collected  some  particulars 
about  the  Christian  history  of  Ephesus.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  the  “ Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  ” 
by  Conybeare  and  Howson,  vol.  ii.  p.  66,  &c. 

The  name  of  the  village  of  Aiasaluch  near  Smyrna 
is  generally  said  to  be  a corruption  of  ’’hryios  0ed- 
A070S,  a name  of  St.John,  to  whom  the  chief  Christian 
church  of  Ephesus  was  dedicated  (Procop.  de  Aedif. 
V.  1).  But,  as  Arundell  observes,  this  is  very  absurd ; 
and  he  supposes  it  to  be  a Turkish  name.  Tamerlane 
encamped  here  after  he  had  taken  Smyrna.  The 
name  is  written  Ayazlic  by  Tamerlane’s  historian 
Cherefeddin  Ali  (French  Translation,  by  Petis  de  la 
Croix,  vol.  iv.  p.  58).  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
Tamerlane  destroyed  the  place,  but  his  historian 
says  nothing  about  that.  Ephesus  had  perished  be- 
fore the  days  of  Tamerlane  [G.  L.] 
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EPHRAIM.  1.  One  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Is- 
rael. [Palaestina.] 

2.  (’E^pa(u),  a city  named  only  by  St.  John 
(xi.  54),  without  any  clue  to  its  position,  except 
that  it  was  6771/5  ip-rj/xov,  probably  the  wild 
and  rocky  wilderness  of  Judea,  north-east  of  Jeru- 
salem, usually  so  designated  in  the  New  Testament. 
This  position  would  answer  well  enough  to  the 
situation  assigned  it  by  Eusebius  (Onomast.  s.  v. 
'Ecppcar),  who  describes  it  as  a large  village  eight 
miles  distant  from  Jerusalem  to  the  north,  where, 
however,  St.  Jerome  reads  20  miles.  In  confinna- 
tion  of  this  is  the  mention  of  the  small  town  of 
Ephraim,  in  connection  with  Bethel,  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9),  and  the  desert  is  probably  the 
same  which  is  called  in  Joshua  (xviii.  12)  the 
wilderness  of  Beth-aven,  and  Mount  Bethel  in  viii. 
24.  (comp.  xvi.  1.)  (Reland,  Palaest.  pp.  376, 377.) 
Dr. Robinson  believes  it  to  be  the  same  as  “Ephraim 
with  the  towns  thereof,”  which  Abijah  took  from 
Jeroboam  (cir.  b.  c.  957),  also  mentioned  in  con- 
nection with  Bethel  (2  Chron.xni.  19).  Assuming 
St.  Jerome’s  statement  of  the  distance  to  be  correct, 
he  identifies  Ephraim  with  “ the  lofty  site  of  the 
modern  El-Taiyiheh,  situated  two  hours  NE.  of 
Bethel,  and  six  hours  and  twenty  minutes  NNE. 
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of  Jerusalem  (reckoning  three  Roman  miles  to  the 
hour),  adjacent  to  and  overlooking  the  broad  tract 
of  desert  coimtry  lying  between  it  and  the  valley 
of  the  Jordan.”  (Robinson,  Harmony  of  the  Four 
Gospels,  note  on  pt.  vi.  § 93.)  He  finds  it  also 
in  the  Ophrah  of  Benjamin  mentioned  in  Josh, 
xviii.  23,  1 Sam.  xiii.  17.  Possibly,  also,  “ Mount 
Ephron,”  mentioned  in  the  northern  border  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah,  may  be  the  mountain  district  of  Benjamin, 
deriving  its  name  from  this  city.  (Josh.  xv.  9.) 

3.  A woody  country  on  the  east  of  Jordan  in 
Gilead,  where  the  decisive  battle  between  David  and 
his  revolted  son  was  fought,  one  of  whose  oaks 
proved  fatal  to  Absalom.  (2  Sam.  xviii.  6.)  [G.W.] 

E'PHYRA  (^Ecpvpr]'),  the  name  of  several  ancient 
cities  in  Greece.  Meineke  (ad  Steph.  B.  p.  275) 
connects  the  word  with  e^opdco,  and  others  suppose 
it  to  be  equivalent  to  exupa  (Cmdius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  593);  but  the  meaning  of  the  word  can 
only  be  a matter  of  conjecture. 

E'PHYRA  (’Ecpvpj}').  1.  The  ancient  name  of 
Corinth.  [CoRiNTHUS.] 

2.  A town  of  Elis,  situated  upon  the  river  Selleeis, 
and  the  ancient  capital  of  Augeias,  whom  Hercules 
conquered.  (Horn.  Jl.  ii.  659,  xv.  531 ; see  below 
No.  4.)  Strabo  describes  Ephyra  as  distant  120 
stadia  from  Elis,  on  the  road  to  Lasion,  and  says 
that  on  its  site  or  near  it  was  built  the  town  of 
Oenoe  or  Boeonoa.  (Strab.  viii,  p.  338,  where,  for  the 
con'upt  KeipevT)  rfj  imOaXaaaiooua,  we  ought  to 
read,  with  Meineke,  Keipeuri  Trj  iirl  Aaaiwva.') 
Stephanus  also  speaks  of  an  Ephyra  between  Pylos 
and  Elis,  Pylos  being  the  town  at  the  junction  of 
the  Ladon  and  the  Peneius.  (Steph.  B,  s.  v.  ^E<pipa.'y 
From  these  two  accounts  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  Ladon,  the  chief  tributary  of  the  Peneius, 
is  the  Selleeis,  which  Strabo  describes  as  rising  in 
Mount  Pholoe.  Curtius  places  Ephyra  near  the 
modern  village  of  Klisura  which  lies  on  the  Ladon, 
about  120  stadia  from  Elis,  by  way  of  Pylos.  Leake 
supposes,  with  much  less  probability,  that  the  Sel- 
leeis is  the  Peneius,  and  that  Ephyra  was  the  more 
ancient  name  of  Elis.  (Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vd. 

i.  p.  39,  seq. ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  pp.  6,  7.) 

3.  A ■^ullage  of  Sicyonia,  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
along  with  the  river  Selleeis,  as  situated  near  Si- 
cyon.  Ross  conjectures  that  some  ruins  situated 
upon  a hill  about  20  minutes  south-east  of  Suli  re- 
present the  Sicyonian  Ephyra.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338 ; 
Ross,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  56.) 

4.  A town  of  Thesprotia  in  Epeirus,  afterwards 
called  CiCHYKUs,  according  to  Strabo.  Thucydides 
describes  it  as  situated  in  the  district  Elaeatis  in 
Thesprotia,  away  from  the  sea;  and  it  further  ap- 
pears from  his  account,  compared  with  that  of 
Strabo,  that  it  stood  not  far  from  the  discharge  of 
the  Aqjieron  and  the  Acherusian  lake  into  the  port 
called  Glycys  Limen.  (Thuc.  i.  46;  Strab.  vii,  p. 
324.)  It  is  placed  by  Leake  and  other  modern 
travellers  at  a church,  formerly  a monastery  of  St 
John,  distant  3 or  4 miles  direct  from  Porto  Fa- 
ndri:  the  church  stands  on  remains  of  Hellenic  walls 
of  polygonal  masonry. 

The  Thesprotian  Ephyra  appears  to  be  the  town 
mentioned  in  two  passages  of  the  Odyssey  (i.  259, 

ii.  328).  The  Ephyri,  mentioned  in  a passage  of 
the  Iliad  (xiii.  301),  were  supposed  by  Pausanias  to 
be  the  inhabitants  of  the  Thesprotian  town  (Pans, 
ix.  36.  § 3);  but  Strabo  maintained  that  the  poet 
referred  to  the  Thessalian  Ephyra  (Strab.  ix.  p. 
442).  Some  commentators  even  supjxrsed  the 
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Ephyra  on  the  Selleeis  (Horn.  II.  ii.  659,  xv.  531) 
to  be  the  Thesprolian  tovra,  but  Strabo  expressly 
maintains  that  Homer  alludes  in  these  passages  to 
the  Eleian  town.  [No.  2.]  (Strab.  vii.  p.  328; 
comp.  viii.  p.  338.)  Pausanias  represents  Cichyras 
as  the  capital  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Thesprotia, 
where  Theseus  and  Peirithous  were  thrown  into  chains 
by  Aidoneus;  and  its  celebrity  in  the  most  ancient 
times  may  also  be  inferred  from  a passage  of  Pindar 
(Pans.  i.  17.  § 4 ; Pind.  Nem.  vii.  55.)  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  7,  vol.  iv.  pp.  53,  175.) 

5.  A town  of  Thessaly,  afterwards  called  Cranon 
or  Crannon.  [Craitox.J 
.6.  A town  of  the  Agraei  in  Aetolia,  of  uncertain 
site.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  338.) 

7.  An  island  in  the  Argolic  gulf,  supposed  by 
Leake  to  be  Spttzia.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  19  ; Leake, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  294.) 

EPICNEMI'DII  LOCRL  [Locri.] 
EPICTE'TUS  PHRYGIA.  | Phrygia.] 
EPIDAMNUS.  [Dyrrhachium.] 
EPIDAURUS  (’ETTtSaypos,  Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 4,  Pent. 
Tab.',  Epidaurum,  Plin.  iii.  22,  Geog.  Rav.:  Ra- 
gusa-  Vecchia;  Illyric,  ZaptaT),  a maritime  city  of 
lllyricum,  of  which  no  notice  occurs  till  the  civil 
war  between  Pompeius  and  Caesar,  when  ha\dng  de- 
clared in  favour  of  the  latter,  it  was  besieged  by  M. 
Octavius.  The  opportune  arrival  of  Vatinius  re- 
lieved it.  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  44,  45.)  Under  the  Ro- 
mans it  became  a colony  (Plin . 1.  c.) ; and,  as  in  the 
cities  of  the  same  name  in  Peloponnesus,  Asclepius 
was  the  principal  deity  of  the  Illyrian  town.  Con- 
stantianus,  acting  for  Justinian  in  the  Gothic  War, 
occupied  Epidaurus  with  his  fleet.  (Procop.  B.  G. 
i.  7 ; Le  Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  viii.  p.  335.)  It 
was  afterwards  destroyed,  but  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  date  of  that  event:  it  appears  that 
the  fugitives  established  themselves  at  Rausium, 
wdiich  in  time  was  altered  into  Ragusa.  (Const. 
I’orph.  de  Adm.  Imp.  29.)  Ragusa- Vecchia  no 
longer  contains  any  remains  of  Epidaurus,  and  all 
memorials  of  its  site  are  confined  to  inscriptions, 
fragments  of  walls,  coins,  and  other  things  found  by 
excavation.  (Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro, 
vol.  i.  p.  373;  Neigebaur,  Die  Sudslaven,  p.  82; 
Schafarik,  Shiv.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  p.  272;  Engel,  Gesch. 
von  Ragusa,  p.  44.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EPIDAURUS  (^‘Eir'iSavpos : Eth.  ’Emdavpios'), 
a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  in  the 
district  called  Argolis  under  the  Romans.  Through- 
out the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history  it  was 
an  independent  state,  possessing  a small  territory 
(’ETTiSaupIa),  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Argeia, 
on  the  north  by  the  Corinthia,  on  the  south  by  the 
Troezenia,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epi- 
daurus is  situated  on  a small  peninsula,  which  pro^ 
jects  from  a narrow  plain,  surrounded  on  the  land 
side  by  mountains.  In  this  plain  the  vine  is  chiefly 
cultivated,  as  it  was  in  the  time  of  Homer  (d^- 
TreAdevT  ’ETridavpor,  Horn.  II.  ii.  561).  North  of 
the  peninsula  is  a well  protected  harbour;  south  of 
it,  an  open  roadstead.  The  original  town  was  con- 
fined to  the  peninsula,  which  is  15  stadia  in  cir- 
cumference. (Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  The  town  also 
extended  upon  the  shore  both  north  and  south  of  the 
peninsula,  and  embraced  the  small  promontory  which 
forms  the  southern  extremity  of  the  northern  har- 
bour. Epidaurus  is  accurately  described  by  Strabo 
Q.  c.)  as  situated  in  a recess  of  the  Saronic  gulf, 
looking  towards  the  NE.,  and  shut  in  by  high 
mountains. 
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Epidaurus  possessed  only  a small  tenitory;  but 
various  circumstances  contributed  to  make  it  a place 
of  importance  at  an  early  p»eriod.  Of  these  the  prin- 
cipal was  its  temple  of  Asclepius,  situated  at  the 
distance  of  five  miles  from  the  city,  of  which  we  shall 
speak  presently.  Epidaurus  lay  near  Aegina  and  the 
other  islands  in  the  Saronic  gulf,  and  nearly  opposite 
the  harbours  of  Athens,  from  which  it  was  distant 
only  a six  hours’  sail.  It  was  likewise  nearly  due 
east  of  Argos,  from  which  there  was  a highway  to 
Epidaurus,  forming  the  chief  line  of  communication 
between  Argos  and  the  Saronic  gulf.  Epidaurus 
was  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  been  originally  a 
Carian  settlement.  Hence  it  was  called  Epicarus. 
Strabo  relates  that  its  more  ancient  name  was  Epi- 
taurus.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^Eivibavpos  ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  II.  ii.  561.)  It  was  afterwards 
colonised  by  lonians.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  was 
colonised  by  lonians  from  the  Attic  tetrapolis,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Heracleidae  on  their  return  to 
Peloponnesus  (^ap.  Strab.  1.  c.) ; but  it  is  more  in 
accordance  with  the  generally  received  legend  to 
suppose  that  Epidaurus  had  been  previously  colo- 
nised by  lonians,  and  that  these  latter  were  expelled 
by  the  Dorian  invaders.  Indeed,  this  is  the  state- 
ment of  Pausanias,  who  relates  that  at  the  time  of 
the  Dorian  invasion  Epidaurus  was  governed  by 
' Pityreus,  a descendant  of  Ion,  who  surrendered  the 
country  without  a contest  to  Deiphontes  and  the 
Ai'gives,  and  himself  retired  to  Athens  with  his  citi- 
zens. (Pans.  ii.  26.  § 1,  seq.)  Deiphontes  is  repre- 
sented as  the  son-in-law  of  Temenus,  who  obtained 
Argos  as  his  share  of  the  Dorian  conquests,  having 
married  Hymetho,  the  daughter  of  Temenus.  The 
misfortunes  of  Deiphontes  afforded  materials  for  the 
tragic  poets.  (^Dict.  of  Biogr.  art.  Deiphontes.) 
Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  legends,  the 
fact  is  certain  that  the  Dorians  became  masters  of 
Epidaurus,  and  continued  throughout  the  historical 
period  the  ruling  class  in  the  state.  At  an  early 
period  Epidaurus  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  commercial  cities  in  the  Peloponnesus.  It 
colonised  Aegina,  which  was  for  a long  time  subject 
to  it.  [Aegina,  p.  33,  a.]  It  also  colonised,  near 
the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  the  islands  of  Cos,  Ca- 
lydnus,  and  Nisyrus.  (Herod,  vii  99.)  But  as 
Aegina  grew  in  importance,  Epidaurus  declined,  and 
in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  almost  all  the  commerce 
of  the  mother-city  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Aeginetans. 

Epidaurus  was  originally  governed  by  kings,  the 
reputed  descendants  of  Deiphontes;  but,  as  in  most 
of  the  other  Grecian  states,  monarchy  was  succeeded 
by  an  oligarchy,  which  was  in  its  turn  superseded 
for  a time  by  a tyranny.  Amongst  the  tyrants  of 
Epidaurus  was  Procles,  whose  daughter  Melissa  was 
married  to  Periander,  tyrant  of  Corinth;  and  when 
Procles  resented  the  murder  of  his  daughter  by 
Periander,  the  latter  marched  against  his  father-in- 
law  and  led  him  away  into  captivity  after  taking 
Epidaurus.  (Herod,  iii.  50 — 52.)  After  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tyranny  the  government  of  Epidaurus 
again  reverted  to  the  oligarchy,  who  retained  pos- 
session of  it  during  the  whole  historical  period.  For 
this  reason  the  Epidaurians  were  always  Ann  alhes 
of  Sparta,  and  severed  their  connection  with  their 
mother-city,  Ai'gos,  since  the  latter  had  adopted  a 
democratical  constitution.  Of  the  exact  form  of  the 
Epidaurian  government  we  have  no  particulars.  We 
only  read  of  magistrates  called  Artynae,  who  were 
presidents  of  a council  of  180  members.  (flxA.Quaest. 
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Graac.  1.)  The  original  inhabitants  of  the  country 
were  called  Koviirodes  or  dmty-feet,  and  cultivated 
the  land  for  their  Dorian  masters  in  the  city. 
(Plut.  Z.  c.;  Hesych.  s.v.  Koi/tTroSes;  Muller,  Z)or. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  57,  151,  transl.)  In  the  Peloponnesian 
War  (b.  c.  419)  the  Argives  made  war  upon  the 
Epidaurians  and  attempted  to  take  their  city,  but 
they  were  repulsed  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  their 
own  territories.  * (Thuc.  v.  53 — 57.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Romans,  Epidaurus  was  little  more  than  tlie 
harbour  of  the  temple  of  Asclepius.  Pausanias  gives 
only  a brief  account  of  its  public  buildings.  He 
mentions  a temple  of  Athena  Cissaea  on  the  acropolis ; 
temples  of  Dionysus,  Artemis,  and  Aphrodite,  in  the 
city;  a sacred  enclosure  of  Asclepius  in  the  suburbs; 
and  a temple  of  Hera  on  a promontory  at  the  harbour, 
which  promontory  is  doubtless  the  one  forming  the 
northern  entrance  to  the  harbour,  and  now  called  C. 
Nikolao.  (Pans.  ii.  29.  § 1.)  The  name  of  Epidaurus 
is  still  preserved  in  the  corrupted  form  of  Pidhavro, 
which  is  the  name  of  a neighbouring  village.  The 
foundations  of  the  ancient  walls  may  be  traced  in 
many  parts  along  the  cliffs  of  the  peninsula.  Here 
Dodwell  noticed  some  fragments  of  columns,  and  a 
draped  statue  of  a female  figure,  forming  apparently 
the  cover  of  a sarcophagus.  The  sea  has  encroached 
upon  the  shore  on  either  side  of  the  peninsula,  and 
some  remains  of  the  outer  city  may  stiU  be  seen 
under  water. 

The  temple  of  Asclepius  was  situated  at  the  dis- 
tance of  5 miles  west  of  Epidaurus  on  the  road  to 
Argos.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  was  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  spots  in  Greece,  and  was  frequented  by 
patients  from  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  world  for  the 
cure  of  their  diseases.  The  temple  itself  was  only 
a small  part  of  the  sacred  spot.  Like  the  Altis 
at  Olympia,  and  the  Hierum  of  Poseidon  at  the 
Isthmus,  there  was  a sacred  enclosure,  usually 
called  the  grove  (aAcros)  of  Asclepius,  and  con- 
taining several  public  buildings.  It  stood  in  a 
small  plain  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains. 
(Pans.  ii.  27.  § 1.)  The  sacred  enclosure  was  “ less 
than  a mile  in  circumference  ; it  was  confined  on 
two  sides  by  steep  hills,  and  on  the  other  two  by 
a wall,  which  appears  to  have  formed  a right  angle 
in  the  lowest  and  most  level  part  of  the  valley, 
and  is  still  traceable  in  several  places.”  (Leake.) 
The  recollection  of  the  sacred  character  of  this 
valley  has  been  preserved  down  to  the  present 
name.  It  is  still  called  Eieron  Qep6u),  or  the 
Sanctuary  ; and  it  is  a curious  circumstance  that 
the  village,  through  which  the  road  leads  to  the 
Hieron,  bears  the  name  of  Koroni,  evidently  de- 
rived from  Coronis,  the  mother  of  Asclepius,  and 
which  it  must  have  preserved  from  ancient  times, 
although  the  name  is  not  mentioned  by  ancient 
writers.  Of  the  mountains  surrounding  the  sanc- 
tuary the  highest  lies  to  the  north  : it  is  now 
called  Bolonidia,  and  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Titthium  (Tirdiov'),  because  the  child  of 
Coronis,  which  was  exposed  upon  this  mountain, 
was  here  suckled  by  a goat.  (Paus.  ii.  26.  § 4, 
27.  § 7.)  Mount  Cynortium  (KwSpriou, 
Paus.  ii.  27.  § 7),  on  which  stood  a temple  of 
Apollo  Maleatas,  is  probably  the  hill  in  the  south- 
east of  the  valley,  above  the  theatre,  on  the  way 
.to  Troezen.  Pausanias  also  mentions  a hill  called 
CoEYPHAEUM,  on  the  summit  of  which  was  a 
temple  of  Artemis  Coryphaea.  It  appears  to  have 
been  the  height  in  the  south-west  of  the  valley, 
since  some  beheved  that  an  olive  tree  on  the  ascent 
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to  the  mountain  was  the  boundary  of  the  ten-itory 
of  Asine.  (Paus.  ii.  28.  § 2.)  The  buildings  in 
the  sacred  grove  are  described  by  Pausanias.  He 
mentions  first  the  temple  of  Asclepius,  containing  a 
chryselephantine  statue  of  the  god,  the  work  of 
Thrasymedes  of  Paros,  and  half  the  size  of  the 
temple  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  god  sat  upon  a 
throne,  holding  a staff  in  one  hand,  and  resting  the 
other  upon  the  head  of  a sei’pent  ; a dog  lay  at 
his  feet.  On  one  side  of  the  temple  there  were 
dormitories  for  those  who  came  to  consult  the  god. 
Near  the  temple  was  the  Tholus,  a circular  build- 
ing of  white  marble,  built  by  Polycleitus  of  Argos, 
and  containing  pictures  by  Pausias.  In  the  sacred 
enclosure  there  was  a theatre,  also  built  by  Poly- 
cleitus, which  Pausanias  considered  particularly 
worthy  of  attention.  The  other  objects  within  the 
sacred  enclosure  specified  by  Pausanias  were  tem- 
ples of  Artemis,  Aphrodite,  and  Themis,  a stadium, 
a fountain  covered  with  a roof,  and  several  works 
erected  by  Antoninus  Pius  before  he  became  em- 
peror of  Rome,  of  which  the  most  important  were 
the  bath  of  Asclepius,  a temple  of  the  gods  called 
Epidotae,  a temple  dedicated  to  Hygieia,  Asclepius, 
and  Apollo  surnamed  the  Aegyptian,  and  a build- 
ing beyond  the  sacred  enclosure  for  the  reception 
of  the  dying  and  of  women  in  labour,  because  it 
was  unlawful  for  any  one  to  die  or  to  be  born  within 
the  sanctuary.  (Paus.  ii.  27.)  A festival  was 
celebrated  in  the  sacred  grove  in  honour  of  Ascle- 
pius with  musical  and  gymnastic  games  : it  took 
place  every  four  years,  nine  days  after  the  Isthmian 
games.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  Nem.  iii.  145  ; Plat. /ore, 
init.  ; Diet  of  Ant  art.  Asclepieia.)  The  site  of 
the  sacred  enclosure  is  now  covered  with  ruins, 
which  it  is  difficult  for  the  most  part  to  assign  to 
any  definite  buildings.  The  position  of  the  Tholus 
is  clearly  marked  by  its  foundations,  from  which 
it  appears  that  it  was  about  20  feet  in  diameter. 
In  its  neighbourhood  are  some  foundations  of  a 
temple,  which  was  probably  the  great  temple  of. 
Asclepius.  The  ruins  of  the  theatre  are  the  most 
important.  Leake  observes  that  this  theatre  is  in 
better  preservation  than  any  other  temple  in  Greece, 
except  that  which  exists  near  Trametzus  in  Epirus, 
not  far  from  lodnnina.  “ The  orchestra  was  about 
90  feet  in  length,  and  the  entire  theatre  about  370 
feet  in  diameter  : 32  rows  of  seats  still  appear 
above  ground  in  a lower  division,  which  is  separated 
by  a diazoma  from  an  upper,  consisting  of  20  seats. 
Twenty-four  scalae,  or  ffights  of  steps,  diverging  in 
equidistant  radii  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  formed 
the  communications  with  the  seats.  The  theatre, 
when  complete,  was  capable  of  containing  12,000 
spectators.”  Of  the  stadium  there  remain  the  cir- 
cular end  and  a part  of  the  adjacent  sides,  with  15 
rows  of  seats.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  two  cis- 
terns and  a bath. 

When  L.  Aemilius  Paulus  visited  Epidaurus  in 
B.  c.  167  after  the  conquest  of  Macedonia,  the 
sanctuary  was  still  rich  in  gifts  presented  by  those 
who  had  recovered  from  diseases  ; but  it  had  been 
robbed  of  most  of  these  votive  offerings  before  the 
time  of  Livy.  (Liv.  xlv.  28.)  It  suffered  most 
from  the  depredations  of  Sulla  at  the  same  time 
that  he  robbed  the  temples  of  Olympia  and  Delphi. 
(Diod.  Exc.  p.  614,  ed.  Wess.)  It  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  a place  renowned  for  the  cure  of  all  dis- 
eases, always  full  of  invalids,  and  containing  votive 
tablets  descriptive  of  the  cures,  as  at  Cos  and  Tricca. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  374.) 
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Of  the  worship  of  Asclepius  by  the  Epidaurians, 
of  his  sacred  snakes,  and  of  the  introduction  of  his 
worship  into  Rome  and  other  places,  an  account  is 
given  elsewhere.  {Diet,  of  Biogr.  art.  Aesculcv- 
pius.')  (Dodwell,  Tour  through  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  255;  Leake,  A/orea,  vol.  ii.  p.  416  ; Boblaye, 
Mecherches,  &c.  p.  54,  seq. ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  416,  seq.) 


COIN  OF  EPIDAURUS. 

EPIDAURUS  LIME'RA  (’Eiridavpo^  g Ai/ugpd), 
a town  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Laconia,  situated  at 
the  head  of  a spacious  bay,  formed  by  the  promon- 
tory Kremidhi,  on  the  north,  and  the  promontory  of 
Monemvasia,  on  the  south.  It  was  a colony  from 
Epidaurus  in  Argolis,  and  is  said  to  have  been  built 
Vn  consequence  of  an  intimation  from  Asclepius, 
when  an  Epidaurian  ship  touched  here  on  its  way  to 
Cos.  (Pans.  iii.  23.  § 6.)  Its ' foimdation  probably 
belongs  to  the  time  when  the  whole  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Laconia,  as  far  as  the  promontory  Malea, 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Ai-gos.  (Herod.  L 
82.)  The  epithet  Limera  was  considered  by  the 
best  ancient  critics  to  be  given  to  the  town  on 
account  of  the  excellence  of  its  harbours,  though 
other  explanations  were  proposed  of  the  word  {\i/xg- 
pau  ....  u)s  dv  AifjLevgpdu,  Strab.  viii.  p.  368). 
Pausanias  describes  the  town  as  situated  on  a height 
not  far  from  the  sea.  He  mentions  among  its  public 
buildings  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius,  a 
temple  of  Athena  on  the  acropolis,  and  a temple  of 
Zeus  Soter  in  front  of  the  harbour.  (Paus.  iii.  23. 
§ 10.)  The  ruins  of  Epidaurus  are  situated  at  the 
spot  now  called  Old  Monemvasia.  “ The  walls, 
both  of  the  acropolis  and  town,  are  traceable  all 
round;  and  in  some  places,  particularly  towards  the 
sea,  they  remain  to  more  than  half  their  original 
height.  The  town  formed  a sort  of  semicircle  on 
the  southern  side  of  the  citadel.  The  towers  are 
some  of  the  smallest  I have  ever  seen  in  Hellenic 
fortresses ; the  faces  ten  feet,  the  flanks  twelve : the 
whole  circumference  of  the  place  is  less  than  three 
quarters  of  a mile.  The  town  was  divided  into  two 
separate  parts  by  a wall;  thus  making,  with  the 
citadel,  three  interior  divisions.  On  the  acropolis 
there  is  a level  space,  which  is  separated  from  the 
remaining  part  of  it  by  a little  insulated  rock,  exca- 
vated for  the  foundations  of  a wall.  I take  this 
platform  to  have  been  the  position  of  the  temple  of 
Athena.  On  the  site  of  the  lower  town,  towards 
the  sea  front,  there  are  two  terrace  walls,  one  of 
which  is  a perfect  specimen  of  the  second  order  of 
Hellenic  masonry.  Upon  these  terraces  may  have 
stood  the  temples  of  Aphrodite  and  Asclepius.  There 
are,  likewise,  some  remains  of  a modern  town  within 
the  ancient  inclosure;  namely,  houses,  churches,  and 
a tower  of  the  lower  ages.”  The  harbour  of  Zeus 
Soter  has  entirely  disappeared,  but  this  is  not  sur- 
jrtising,  as  it  must  have  been  artificial;  but  there 
are  two  harbours,  one  at  either  extremity  of  the  bay, 
the  northern  called  that  of  Kremidhi,  and  the 
southern  that  of  Monemvasia. 

South  of  Epidaurus  Pausanias  mentions  a pro- 
montory {dupa)  extending  into  the  sea,  called  Minoa. 
(Paus.  iii.  23.  §11;  Strab.  1.  c.)  This  promontory 
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is  now  an  island,  connected  wdth  the  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  14  small  arches;  it  is  not  improbable  that 
it  was  originally  part  of  the  mainland,  and  after- 
wards separated  from  it  by  art. 

Epidaurus  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  the  Athenians  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War.  (Thuc.  iv.  56,  vi.  105.)  In  the  time 
of  Strabo  there  appears  to  have  been  a fortress  on 
the  promontory  Mnoa,  since  he  calls  it  a cppovpiov. 
Pausanias  mentions  Epidaurus  Limera  as  one  of  the 
Eleuthero-Laconian  towns.  (Paus.  iii.  21.  § 7.) 
Ptolemy  enumerates,  as  separate  places,  Minoa,  the 
harbour  of  Zeus  Soter,  and  Epidaurus.  In  the 
middle  ages  the  inhabitants  of  Epidaurus  abandoned 
their  ancient  town,  and  built  a new  one  on  Minoa 
— which  they  now,  for  greater  security,  probably, 
converted  for  the  first  time  into  an  island.  To  their 
new  town,  because  it  w^as  accessible  by  only  one  way, 
they  gave  the  name  of  Monemvasia  or  Monembasia, 
which  was  corrupted  by  the  Franks  into  Malvasia. 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  most  important  Greek 
town  in  the  Morea,  and  continued  purely  Greek  in 
its  language  and  customs  for  many  centuries. 

Leake  remarked,  about  a third  of  a mile  south- 
ward of  the  ruins  of  Epidaui'us,  near  the  sea,  a deep 
pool  of  fresh  water,  surrounded  with  reeds,  about 
100  yards  long  and  30  broad,  w'hich  he  observes  is 
probably  the  “ lake  of  Ino,  small  and  deep,”  men  - 
tinned  by  Pausanias  (iii.  23.  § 8)  as  2 stadia  from 
the  altars  of  Asclepius,  erected  to  commemorate  the 
spot  where  the  sacred  serpent  disappeared  in  the 
ground,  after  landing  from  the  Epidaurian  ship  on 
its  way  to  Cos.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  210,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  100  ; Cmlius,  Pelo- 
ponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  292,  seq.) 

EPIDE'LIUM  (’ETTiSrjAiOJ'),  called  Delium 
simply  by  Strabo,  a small  place  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Laconia,  situated  within  the  territories  of  Boeae, 
at  the  distance  of  100  stadia  from  Cape  Slalea,  and 
200  from  Epidaurus  Limera.  Epidelium,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  little  more  than  a sanctuary 
of  Apollo,  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Mithridatic 
War,  when  a wooden  statue  of  the  god  floated  to  this 
spot  from  Delos,  after  the  devastation  of  the  island 
by  Metrophanes,  the  general  of  Mithridates.  Ejade- 
lium  probably  stood  on  Cape  Kamili,  where  there 
are  a few  ancient  remains.  (Paus.  iii.  23.  § 2,  seq.; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  368 ; Leake, Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  214,  seq.; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.) 

EPIDII,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  the 
people  to  the  east  of  the  Epidian  promontory  {Mull 
of  Cantyr')  — Argyleshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPIDIUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
a promontory=the  Mull  of  Cantyr.  [R.  G.  L.] 

EPIEICIA  {'EirieLKLu'),  a fortress  in  Sicyonia,  on 
the  river  Nemea.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 14,  iv.  4.  § 
13;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  373,  seq.) 

EPBIARANI'TAE,  an  Arab  tribe  mentioned  un- 
der this  name,  only  by  Pliny,  perhaps  identical  with 
the  Anariti  of  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  vi.  28  ; Ptol.  vi.  7 ; 
Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  62,  64,  75.)  Pliny 
places  them  between  the  Canis  flumen  and  the 
Eblitaei  montes  ; Ptolemy,  between  the  Melanes 
montes,  or  the  promontoiy  of  the  Asabi  ( Cape  Mus- 
sendoni),  and  the  river  Lar,  at  the  SE.  quarter  of 
the  peninsula  Mr.  Forster  holds  the  name,  in  both 
its  aspects,  to  be  an  anagrammatic  fonn  of  “ Rlia- 
manitae,  or  the  sons  of  Raamah,”  dermng  their 
origin  and  name  from  Raamah  the  son  of  Cush” 
{Gen.  X.  7 ; Ezeh.  xxvii.  22)  ; and  this  identifica- 
tion is  supported  by  the  fact  that  the  fii'st  place 
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mentioned  by  Ptolemy  in  the  country  of  the  Nariti, 
is  Khegma  (^Pey/j-d),  the  precise  form  of  Eaamah 
in  the  LXX.  He  says  that  the  tribe  and  province 
of  Marah,  and  the  town  Kamah,  are  still  found  in 
this  part  of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  [G.  W.] 
EPIPHANEIA  (^Emcpaueia:  Eth.  ^Eirupauevs'),  a 
city  of  Syria,  placed  by  Ptolemy  in  69°  36',  30°  26', 
in  the  district  of  Cassiotis,  in  which  also  Antioch 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  The  Itinerary  of  Anto- 
ninus places  it  16  miles  from  Larissa,  32  from 
Emesa  (Arethusa  lying  half  way  between  it  and  the 
latter),  and  so  101  from  Antioch  of  Syria.  It  was 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Orontes,  lower 
down  the  stream  than  Emesa  (i.  e.  to  the  north), 
and  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with  the  ancient 
Hamath  (2  Sam.  viii.  9 ; 1 Kings,  viii.  65  ; Is.  x. 
9),  called  also  “ Hamath  the  Great  ” (^Amos,  vi.  2). 
SL  Jerome  states  that  both  Antioch  and  Epiphaneia 
were  formerly  named  Hamath,  and  mentions  that  the 
first  station  on  the  road  to  Mesopotamia  (qy.  from 
Antioch)  was  in  his  day  named  Emmas,  probably  the 
modern  = Emesa.  Eusebius  (^Onomast.  s.  v. 
’E|ud0)  does  not  think  it  to  be  Epiphaneia  near 
Emesa;  but  St.  Jerome,  in  the  same  place,  maintains 
their  identity,  and  says  that  Epiphaneia  was  still 
called  Hamath  by  the  native  Syrians.  (Comp. 
Onomast.  s.  v.  Aemath.)  Aquila  also  rendered 
’EixdO,  T^v  'EivKpdveiuv  rrjs  ^vpias.  (Theodoret. 
Quaest.  22  in  2 King.) ; and  Theodoret,  in  common 
with  St.  Jerome,  mentions  both  Epiphaneia  and 
Emesa  as  Hamath,  and  says  that  the  former  was 
still  so  called.  (^Comment,  in  Jerem.  xlvi.  and  iv.) 
Reland,  however  (Palaesi.  pp.  119, 120,  317),  doubts 
the  identity,  and  is  disposed  to  place  the  Hamath  of 
Scripture  further  south,  and  nearer  to  the  confines 
of  the  land  of  Israel,  as  indeed  Numb.  xiii.  21  and 
other  passages  above  referred  to  seem  to  require. 
This,  however,  would  not  disprove  the  assertion  that 
Epiphaneia  was  formerly  called  Hamath,  the  proof 
of  which  rests  on  independent  ground,  and  is  greatly 
confirmed  by  the  fact  of  its  retaining  that  name 
among  the  natives  in  St.  Jerome’s  time,  as  indeed  it 
does  to  this  day  being  still  called  Hamah,  which  is 
described  by  Irby  and  Mangles  as  “ delightfully 
situated  in  a hollow,  between  and  on  the  sides  of  two 
hilL,  near  the  west  bank  of  the  Orontes,  but  in  it- 
self presents  nothing  worthy  of  notice  at  this  day.” 
{Travels,  p 244.)  [G.  W.] 


EPIPHANEIA  {'Errupareia  : Eth.  ’Eirapavivs), 
a city  of  Cilicia,  which,  Pliny  says  (v.  27),  was  origi- 
nally called  Oeniandos:  he  places  it  in  the  interior 
of  Cilicia.  Cicero,  in  his  description  of  his  Cilician 
campaign,  says  that  he  encamped  at  Epiphaneia, 
which  was  one  day’s  journey  from  the  Amanus. 
Cn.  Pompeius  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  96)  settled 
some  pirates  here  after  he  had  broken  up  the  rob- 
bers, and  also  at  Adana  and  Mallus.  The  Table 
places  Epiphaneia  30  M.  P.  east  of  Anazarbus 
[Anazarjuus],  and  the  same  distance  from  Alex- 


andria ad  Issum.  If  Ptolemy’s  figures  are  right 
(v.  8),  we  may  collect  that  he  supposed  Epiphaneia 
to  be  near  the  place  which  he  calls  the  Amanicae 
Pylae.  It  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  (xxii.  11), 
but  he  gives  no  information  as  to  its  position. 

2.  Stephanus  {s.  v.)  mentions  an  Epiphaneia  in 
Bithynia.  [G.  L.] 

EPIRUS.  [Epeirus.] 

EPITA'LIUM  (^EirndKiov.  Eth.  ’EiriTaAievs), 
a town  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  near  the  coast  and  a 
little  south  of  the  river  Alpheius.  It  was  identified 
with  the  Homeric  Thryon  {&pvov)  or  Thryoessa 
{QpvSeaaa),  a town  in  the  dominions  of  Nestor, 
which  the  poet  describes  as  a place  upon  a lofty  hill 
near  the  ford  of  the  river  Alpheius  (Horn.  II.  ii.  592, 
xi.  710,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  423;  Strab.  viii.  p.  349.) 
Epitahum  was  an  important  military  post,  because 
it  commanded  the  ford  of  the  Alpheius  and  the  road 
leading  along  the  coast.  Like  the  other  dependent 
townships  of  Triphylia,  it  revolted  from  Elis  when 
Agis,  the  Spartan  king,  invaded  the  country  in  b.  c. 
401 ; and  when  Agis  returned  home,  after  ravaging 
Elis,  he  left  a garrison  in  Epitalium.  (Xen.  Hell. 
iii.  §§  25,  29.)  The  town  was  taken  by  Philip  in 
the  Social  War,  b.  c.  218.  (Polyb.  iv.  80;  Steph. 
B.  s.v.  'Ett IT dXiou.)  It  appears  to  have  occupied 
the  height  of  Agulenitza.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii. 

р.  198,  seq.;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  &c.  p.  133; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.) 

EPOISSUM,  in  North  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the 
Antonine  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Durocortorum 
{Reims)  to  Treveri  Civitas  {Trier).  It'is  22  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorum  to  Vungus  Vicus  ( Vonc), 
and  22  more  to  Epoissum  {Iptsch  or  Ivois),  now 
commonly  called  Carignan.  Iptsch  is  the  German 
name,  which  comes  from  Evosium  or  Ivosium,  the 
name  used  in  the  middle  ages.  In  the  Notitia  Imp. 
the  place  is  called  Epusum,  and  was  a station  for 
troops.  [G.  L.] 

EPOMEUS  MONS.  [Aenaria.] 

E'PORA  {Montoro),  a city  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
on  the  Baetis,  28  M.  P.  east  of  Corduba,  on  the  road 
to  Castulo.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  403 ; Caro,  Ant.  Hisp.  iii. 

с.  22;  Inscr.  ap.  Gruter,  p.  105,  No.  2;  Ukert,  vol. 

ii.  pt.  1,  p.  379.)  [P.S.] 

EPORE'DIA  (’ETTopeSt'a ; Ivrea),  an  important 

town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps,  on  the  river  Duria,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the 
great  valley  of  the  Salassi,  now  called  the  Val 
d Aosta.  It  was  a Roman  colony,  founded,  as  we 
learn  from  Velleius,  as  early  as  B.  c.  100  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  the  Salassi  in  check,  and  pro- 
tecting the  plains  from  their  incursions;  but  it  was 
not  till  that  people  had  been  finally  subdued  under 
Augustus  that  it  was  able  to  rise  to  prosperity. 
(Veil.  Pat.  i.  15;  Strab.  iv.  p.  205.)  Neither  Pliny 
nor  Ptolemy  gives  it  the  title  of  a colony,  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  a place  of  wealth  and  importance,  and  is 
mentioned  by  Tacitus  among  the  most  considerable 
provincial  towns  of  the  region  north  of  the  Padus 
(“firmissima  Transpadanae  regionis  municipia,”  Tac. 
Hist.  i.  70).  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  was  founded  accord- 
ing to  the  directions  of  the  Sibylline  books,  and  that 
its  name  was  derived  from  a Gaulish  word  signifying 
“ a tamer  of  horses.”  Velleius  is  certainly  in  error  in 
placing  it  among  the  Vagienni ; Ptolemy  correctly 
assigns  it  to  the  Salassi.  (Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; Ptol. 

iii.  1.  § 34.)  We  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that  it 
was  distant  33  miles  from  Vercellae.  {Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  345,  347.)  The  strength  of  its  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Val  d Aosta,  commanding  two  of 
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the  most  frequented  passes  of  the  Alps,  must  always 
have  given  it  importance  in  a military  point  of  view. 
Thus  we  find  that  it  was  for  some  time  occupied  by 
D.  Brutus  after  the  battle  of  Mutina,  B.  c.  43,  be- 
fore he  crossed  the  Alps  with  his  army.  (Cic.  ad 
Fam.  xi.  20,  23.)  It  was  still  a considerable  town, 
and  occupied  as  a military  station  by  a body  of 
troops,  as  late  as  the  close  of  the  4th  century.  (^Not. 
Digit,  ii.  p.  121.)  The  modem  city  of  Ivrea  is  a 
considerable  place,  with  near  8000  inhabitants:  it 
contains  a fine  Roman  sarcophagus,  and  some  other 
ancient  remains.  [E.  H.  B.] 

EQUA'BONA  (Coyna),  a town  of  Lusitania,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  12  M.  P. 
from  Olisipo  (^Lisbon),  on  the  road  to  Emerita. 
p.  416.)  [P'S.] 

EQUUS  TUTICUS  or  EQUOTUTICUS  (Toy'- 
riKov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 67 : S.  Eleuterio),  a town  of 
the  Samnites  in  the  territory  of  the  Hirpini,  situated 
on  the  Via  Appia  Trajana,  21  M.  P.  from  Bene- 
ventum.  Its  name  is  not  mentioned  as  an  ancient 
Samnite  city,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  that  occurs  is 
an  incidental  one  in  Cicero  (ad  Att.  vi.  1.  § 1),  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  it  was  on  the  road  to  Brun- 
dusium.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  Itineraries,  in  all 
of  which  it  appears  under  slight  modifications  of 
name  (Equus  Tuticus,  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  103,  112; 
Equus  Magnus,  Itin.  Marit.  p.  610;  Aequus  Tu- 
ticus, Tab.  Pent.).  Great  discrepancy  has  arisen 
concerning  its  position,  partly  from  a confusion  be- 
tween the  different  branches  of  the  Via  Appia,  which 
separated  at  Beneventum  [Via  Appi>**],  and  partly 
from  the  belief,  originating  with  an  old  Scholiast  on 
the  passage,  that  Equotuticus  (as  he  writes  the 
name)  was  the  place  described  by  Horace  (Sat.  i.  5. 
87)  as 

“ Oppidulum  quod  versu  dicere  non  est.” 

But  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  poet  followed  a dif- 
ferent line  of  route;  and  Equus  Tuticus  is  placed  by 
the  Itineraries  on  the  road  from  Beneventum  to 
Aecae  (Troja),  21  M.  P.  from  the  former  city.  The 
line  of  the  ancient  road  may  be  traced  distinctly  (by 
the  assistance  of  bridges,  milestones,  &c.),  from  Bene- 
vento,  by  Buonalbergo  and  Casalbore,  to  a place 
called  S.  Eleuterio,  about  8 miles  N.  of  Ariano,  and 
2 from  Castel  Franco,  where  inscriptions  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  found;  among  others,  a 
Roman  milestone  which  wants  the  numerals,  but 
the  distance  agrees  exactly  with  the  21  miles  of  the 
Itinerary  from  Beneventum.  The  inteimediate  sta- 
tion of  Forum  Novum  (Fomo  Novo,  Itin.  Hier.  p. 
610),  placed  by  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  10  miles 
from  Beneventum,  and  1 1 from  Equus  Tuticus,  must 
have  been  at  Buonalbergo.  (Mommsen,  Topo- 
grajia  degli  Irpini,  in  Bullett.  d.  Inst.  1847,  p. 
170,  1848,  pp.  7,  k)  It  is  probable  that  Equus 
Tuticus  never  enjoyed  municipal  rank : its  name  is 
not  found  in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Hirpini, 
and  at  a later  period  it  was  certainly  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  Beneventum.  (Mommsen,  1.  c.  p.  170.) 
This  explains  the  expression  of  the  Itinerary  that  it 
was  on  the  confines  of  Campania  (“  Equotutico,  ubi 
Campania  limitem  habet,”  Itin.  Ant.  p.  111.  See 
the  art.  Campania,  p.  494).  If  the  Tuticum  of 
Ptolemy  be  the  same  with  Equus  Tuticus,  he  has 
altogether  misplaced  it.  [E.  IL  B.] 

ERACTUM  (‘'HpaKTov,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 30),  a town 
on  the  frontier  of  Dacia  between  the  Tyras  and  the 
mountains  of  the  Bastarnae,  the  position  of  which 
cannot  be  made  out.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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ERAE  ('Epal'),  a place  on  the  coast  of  Ionia, 
mentioned  by  Thucydides  (viii.  19),  in  the  vicinity 
of  Lebedus  and  Teos.  It  was  fortified  strong  enough 
to  keep  out  the  Athenians,  who  attacked  it.  (Thuc. 
viii.  20.)  Strabo  (p.  644)  mentions  Erae  as  a 
small  town  belonging  to  Teos  ; but  though  the  read- 
ing "Epai  has  been  received  into  some  texts  of  Strabo, 
some  of  the  MSS.  are  said  to  have  Fepai,  and 
Casaubon  has  kept  that  reading  in  his  text.  (See 
Groskurd,  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  iii.  p.  23,  note.)  There 
seems  some  confusion  about  tbe  name  Gerae,  Ger- 
raidae  (Strabo),  and  the  harbour  Geraesticus  (Liv. 
xxxvii.  27),  on  which  Groskurd ’s  note  may  be  con- 
sulted. Palmerius  conjectured  that  the  name  Erae, 
which  he  takes  to  be  the  true  name  of  the  place,  is 
corrupted  into  Agra  in  Scylax  (p.  37).  Chandler 
(Asia  Minor,  c.  26)  supposed  the  modern  site  of 
Gerae  to  be  Segigeck  (as  he  writes  it),  8 hours  from 
Smyrna.  There  is  a view  of  the  place  in  the  “ Ionian 
Antiquities.”  Chandler  describes  some  remains  of 
antiquity  there.  Some  of  the  inscriptions  found  at 
this  place  were  published  by  Chishull  and  some  by 
Chandler.  Segigeck  is  at  the  head  of  a fine  bay 
There  is  a good  note  on  Gerae  in  the  French  edition 
of  Chandler’s  Travels  (vol.  i.  p.  420). 

Hamilton  (Researches,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  11)  de- 
scribes Sighajik  as  a snug  harbour,  and  he  seems  to 
conclude  correctly  that  it  is  Livy’s  Geraesticus, 
which  Livy  describes  as  the  port  of  Teos  “ qui  ab 
tergo  urbis  est,”  and  thus  distinguishes  it  from  the 
harbour,  “ qui  ante  urbem  est.”  (Liv.  xxxvii.  29.) 
The  consideration  of  the  inscriptions  found  at  Si- 
ghajik belongs  to  the  article  Teos.  If  we  suppose 
Gerae  to  be  the  tme  reading  in  Strabo,  we  may 
identify  Gerae  and  Geraesticus ; but  there  is  a diffi- 
culty about  Erae  in  Thucydides,  for  his  text  does  not 
enable  us  to  determine  exactly  where  it  is,  though  it 
seems  to  have  been  not  far  from  Teos.  Proper  names 
are  not  always  right  in  the  text  of  Thucydides,  and 
this  is  probably  one  example.  [G.  L.j 

ERANA  (i]  ’'Epava),  a town  in  Messenia,  men- 
tioned by  Strabo  as  lying  upon  the  road  between 
Cyparissia  and  Pylos.  It  was,  probably,  near  the 
promontory  Cyparissium.  According  to  Sti'abo,  it 
was  erroneously  identified  by  some  with  the  Homeric 
Arene.  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  348,  361;  Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  i.  p.  426,  seq.) 

ERANA,  a place  in  Cilicia.  Cicero  (ad  Fam. 
XV.  4),  after  leaving  Epiphaneia  [Epiphaneia], 
ascended  the  Amanus,  and  he  took  Erana,  a place 
not  of  the  character  of  a village,  but  of  a city,  and 
the  capital  of  the  nation.  He  also  took  Sepyra  and 
Commons.  The  sites  of  these  places  are  unknown, 
but  they  were  in  eastern  Cilicia,  on  some  part  of 
Mount  Amanus.  [G.  L.] 

ERANNABOAS  ('EpapvaSoas,  Arrian,  Ind.  4 ; 
Plin,  vi.  18.  s.  22),  a river  which  flowed  into  the 
Ganges  at  Palimbothra  (Patna).  There  has  been 
much  discussion  as  to  what  river  is  indicated  by  this 
name.  It  seems,  however,  most  likely  that  it  is  the 
same  as  the  Sonus  (Soane),  though  Arrian  and 
Pliny  both  speak  of  two  rivers  which  they  call  re- 
spectively Erannoboas  and  Sonus.  The  name  is 
derived  from  the  ^amsorit  Hyranyavdhas,  the  poetical 
title  of  the  Sonus.  (See  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  v.  p, 
508;  Rennell,  Mem.  in  Hindostan,  p.  50.)  It  is 
clear,  from  the  context,  that  Strabo  knew  of  the  ex- 
istence of  this  river  (xv.  p.  702),  though  he  does 
not  mention  its  name.  [V.] 

ERASFNUS  (jEpaaivos).  1.  A river  of  the  Ar- 
geia.  [Argos,  p.  201,  a.] 
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2.  A river  of  Attica.  [Atitica,  p.  323,  b.] 

3.  Another  name  of  the  Buraicus  in  Achaia. 
[Achaia,  p.  13,  b.] 

ERAVISCI.  [Aravisci.] 

ERBESSUS  or  HERBESSUS  {'Ep§7](T(t65,  Pol., 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol.;  Diod. ; Herbessus,  Liv., 

Cic.,  Plin. : Eth.  'EpSTjaaTvos,  Philist.  ap.  Steph.  B., 
Herbessensis),  the  name  of  two  cities  in  Sicily.  ‘ It 
has  been  frequently  attempted  to  limit  the  name  of 
Erbessus  to  the  one,  and  Herbessus  to  the  other;  but 
this  distinction  cannot  be  maintained,  and  the  aspi- 
rated or  unaspirated  forms  appear  to  be  used  indis 
eriminately. 

1.  A town  or  fortress  not  far  from  Agrigentum, 
which  was  made  use  of  by  the  Romans  during  the 
siege  of  that  city,  b.c.  262,  as  a place  of  deposit  for 
their  provisions  and  military  stores.  (Pol.  i.  18.) 
At  a later  period  of  the  siege,  Hanno  the  Cartha- 
ginian general  made  himself  master  of  the  place,  and 
was  thus  enabled  to  reduce  the  Romans  to  great 
difficulties  by  cutting  off  their  supplies.  (Pol.  1.  c.) 
But  after  the  fall  of  Agidgentum  the  Carthaginians 
were  no  longer  able  to  maintain  possession  of  Er- 
bessus, which  was  abandoned"  by  the  inhabitants, 
probably  from  fear  of  the  Roman  vengeance.  (Diod. 
xxiii.  9.  p.  503.)  These  are  the  only  notices  which 
appear  to  refer  to  the  town  in  question ; it  was  pro- 
bably a place  of  inferior  importance,  and  a mere  de- 
pendency on  Agrigentum.  Its  exact  site  cannot  be 
determined;  but  Fazello  is  probably  right,  in  regard 
to  its  general  position,  in  placing  it  near  the  upper 
course  of  the  Halycus. 

2.  A city  in  the  E.  of  Sicily,  on  the  confines  of 
the  territories  of  Leontini  and  Syracuse.  It  was  evi- 
dently a place  of  more  importance  than  the  preceding 
one,  and  may  therefore  be  fairly  assumed  to  be  the 
place  meant  where  no  further  designation  is  added. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  404  as  a city  of  the 
Siculi,  which  had  furnished  assistance  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  during  the  siege  of  Syracuse,  and  was 
in  consequence  one  of  the  first  places  against  which 
Dionysius  turned  his  arms  after  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Carthage.  (Diod.  xiv,  7.)  But  the 
sudden  defection  of  his  own  troops  recalled  him  in  haste 
to  Syracuse ; and  some  years  after  we  find  Erbessus 
still  maintaining  its  independence,  and  concluding  a 
treaty  with  Dionysius.  (Id.  ib.  78.)  No  further 
notice  of  it  is  found  till  the  time  of  Agathocles,  when 
it  was  occupied  by  that  tyrant  with  a garrison,  which 
in  B.  c.  309  was  expelled  by  the  citizens  with  the 
assistance  of  the  Agrigentines  and  their  allies  under 
Xenodicus.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  In  the  Second  Punic  War 
Erbessus  is  again  mentioned;  it  was  the  place  to 
which  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes  fled  for  refuge  from 
Leontini,  and  from  whence  they  succeeded  in  exciting 
the  defection  first  of  the  Syracusan  force  sent  against 
them,  and  ultimately  of  the  city  itself.  (Liv.  xxiv. 
30,  31;  Paus.  vi.  12.  § 4.)  Erbessus  on  this  oc- 
casion espoused  the  Carthaginian  alliance,  but  was 
soon  recovered  by  Marcellus.  (Id.  35.)  We  have 
no  account  of  its  fortunes  under  the  Roman  rule,  but 
it  was  probably  a mere  dependency  of  Syracuse,  as 
the  name  is  not  once  mentioned  by  Cicero.  The 
Herbessenses,  however,  reappear  in  Pliny  as  an  inde- 
pendent community ; both  he  and  Ptolemy  place 
them  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  but  afford  no 
further  clue  to  the  position.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14; 
Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 13;  Philist.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.') 

From  the  passages  of  Diodorus  and  Livy  it  is  cleai* 
that  Erbessus  was  situated  inland  from  Syracuse, 
and  not  very  remote  from  Leontini : hence  the  site 
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suggested  by  Fazello  at  a place  called  Pantalica^ 
opposite  to  Sortino,  about  16  mile  W.  of  Syracuse, 
is  at  least  a plausible  conjecture.  The  site  in 
question  is  now  wholly  desolate,  and  retains  no  ruins, 
but  presents  a curious  assemblage  of  subterranean 
dwellings  excavated  in  the  cliffs  of  solid  but  soft 
calcareous  rock,  similar  to  those  in  the  Val  d'Ispica 
near  Modica.  The  date  of  these  excavations  is  very 
uncertain,  though  they  are  generally  regarded  as  of 
great  antiquity.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  x.  2.  p.  454; 
Amic.  Lex.  Top.  Sic.  vol.  ii.  p.  176.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERCTA  or  ERCTE  (^  ElpKri],  PoL ; ’Ep/cr^, 
Diod.),  a mountain  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Panormns,  now  called 
Monte  Pellegrino.  It  is  a remarkable  isolated 
mountain  mass,  rising  to  the  height  of  1950  feet 
above  the  sea,  which  washes  its  foot  on  the  E.  and 
N.,  while  on  the  other  two  sides  it  rises  abruptly 
from  the  plain  near  Panormus,  a broad  strip  of  which 
separates  it  entirely  from  the  mountains  on  the  W. 
of  that  city.  It  thus  constitutes  a kind  of  natural 
fortress,  being  bounded  on  three  sides  by  lofty  per- 
pendicular cliffs,  the  only  approach  being  on  the  S. 
side,  facing  the  town  of  Palermo,  where  a steep  zig- 
zag road  has  been  constructed  in  modem  times, 
leading  up  to  the  convent  of  Sta.  Rosalia,  near  the 
summit  of  the  mountain,  a shrine  now  visited  by 
crowds  of  pilgrims,  whence  the  name  of  Monte 
Pellegrino.  No  mention  is  found  of  the  locality 
before  the  time  of  Pyrrhus,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
the  Carthaginians  as  a fortress  or  fortified  post,  but 
was  taken  by  assault  by  the  Epeirot  king.  (Diod. 
xxii.  10,  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  Its  chief  celebrity,  how- 
ever, dates  from  the  First  Punic  War,  towai'ds  the 
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A.  Mountain  of  Ercta,  now  "Monte  FeUegrino. 

B.  Modern  city  of  Palermo,  on  the  site  of  Panomat. 

C.  Bay  of  MondeUo. 

1).  Bay  of  Sta.  Maria. 

E.  Plain,  extending  from  Palermo  to  MondeUo. 

F.  Capo  di  Gallo. 
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close  of  which  Hamilcar  Barca,  finding  himself  un- 
able to  keep  the  field  against  the  Romans,  suddenly 
established  himself  with  his  whole  army  in  this 
mountain  fortress,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
nearly  three  years,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
Romans  to  dislodge  him.  A Roman  camp  was  esta- 
blished about  5 stadia  from  Panormus,  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  covering  that  city,  which  was  scarcely  more 
than  a mile  and  a half  from  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain. Hamilcar  on  his  part  fortified  the  only  avail- 
able approach,  and  skirmishes  took  place  almost 
daily  between  the  two  armies.  Polybius  has  left  us 
a detailed  and  accurate  account  of  the  peculiar  cha- 
racter of  the  locality;  but  he  overrates  its  extent 
W'hen  he  reckons  the  summit  of  the  mountain  as  not 
less  than  100  stadia  in  circuit.  The  upper  part  of 
it,  he  tells  us,  was  capable  of  cultivation,  and  pos- 
sessed abundance  of  fresh  water ; while  it  com- 
manded a small  hut  secure  port,  which  enabled 
Hamilcar  to  carry  on  his  maritime  expeditions,  with 
which  he  ravaged  the  coasts  both  of  Sicily  and  Italy. 
(Pol.  i.  56,  57  ; Diod.  xxiii.  20,  Exc.  H.  p.  506.) 
The  determination  of  this  port  is  the  only  topo- 
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graphical  difficulty  connected  with  Erctc.  Arnold 
(^Hist.of  Aome,  vol.  ii.  p.  613)  supposes  it  to  have 
been  the  small  bay  of  Afondello,  between  Monte 
Pellegrino  and  Capo  di  Gallo  ; but  this  could  hardly 
have  been  effectually  commanded  from  Ercte,  and  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  small  cove  of  Sta.  Maria, 
on  the  E.  side  of  the  mountain,  is  the  one  meant, 
Polybius  speaks  of  the  mountain  being  accessible  at 
three  points  only ; but  two  of  these  must  have  been 
mei-e  paths,  very  steep  and  difficult.  Besides  the 
approach  from  Palermo,  there  are  in  fact  only  two 
breaks  in  the  line  of  cliffs,  one  of  which  leads  directly 
down  to  the  cove  of  Sta.  Maria.  The  accompanying 
plan  (copied  from  Capt.  Smyth’s  survey),  and  outline 
view,  will  give  a clear  idea  of  the  nature  of  this 
mountain  fortress.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  277 ; Amic.  ad 
Fazell.  vii.  6.  p.  318;  Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  ii. 
p.  209,  &c.) 

Mannert  has  erroneously  transferred  the  site  of 
Ercte  to  the  headland  now  called  Capo  S.  Vito, 
nearer  to  Eryx  and  Drepana  than  to  Panormus ; but 
Polybius’s  testimony  to  its  close  proximity  to  the 
latter  town  is  perfectly  distinct.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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ERDINI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
occupants  of  the  western  side  of  Ireland  next  to  the 
Venniani  {Donegal),  and  north  of  the  Nagna.t 
(Com\avght)  = the  jarts  about  Loch  Erne  = Fer- 
managh. [R.  G.  L.] 

EREBINTHODES,  an  island  in  the  Propontis, 
w’hich  Pliny  mentions  with  Elaea  and  other  unknown 
islets.  [Elaea.]  [G.  L.] 

E'RESUS  or  ERESSUS  (’'EpecoJ:  Eth.  ’EpeVtoy, 
'Epeaievs),  so  called  from  Eresus  the  son  of  Macar. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Eressus,  as  it  is  in  the  text  of 
Strabo  (p.  618),  was  a city  of  Lesbos,  situated  on  a 
hill,  and  reaching  down  to  the  sea.  From  Eressus 
to  Cape  Sigrium  is  28  stadia,  as  the  MSS.  have  it, 
which  Casaubon  (ed.  Strab.)  has  changed  to  18. 
It  was  on  the  west  side  of  the  island,  and  its  ruins 
are  said  to  be  at  some  little  distance  from  a place 
now  called  Eresso,  which  is  situated  on  a hill. 
Eressus  joined  Slytilene  and  other  towns  in  Lesbos 
in  the  revolt  from  the  Athenians  during  the  Pelo  - 
ponnesian War  (b.  c.  428);  but  it  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Paches,  the  Athenian  commander, 
shortly  after.  (Time.  iii.  25,  35.)  There  was  a 
fresh  revolt  from  Athens  (b.  c.  412),  and  a fresh 
subjugation.  (Time.  viii.  23.)  It  revolted  a third 
time  shortly  after  (Thuc.  viii.  100),  and  was  be- 
sieged by  Thrasybulus  with  an  Athenian  force,  but 
he  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  siege  to  follow  the 
Peloponnesians  to  the  Hellespont.  In  b.  c.  392 
Thrasybulus  lost  many  ships  in  a storm  off  Eresus, 
but  he  recovered  the  town,  with  other  places  in 
Lesbos,  for  the  Athenians.  (Diod.  xiv.  94.)  Eresus 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  31)  as  one  of  the  existing 
cities  of  Lesbos. 


Eresus  was  the  birthplace  of  Tyrtamus,  to  whom 
his  master  Aristotle  gave  the  name  of  Theophrastus. 
Phanias,  another  of  Aristotle’s  pupils,  was  also  a 
native  of  Eresus.  According  to  the  poet  Arches- 
tratus,  in  his  Gastronomia,  quoted  by  Athenaeus 
(iii.  p.  Ill),  if  ever  the  gods  eat  flour,  they  send 
Hermes  to  buy  it  at  Eresus. 

The  name  of  the  town  on  the  coins  is  said  to  be 
always  EPE2IRN,  with  one  2.  [G.  L.] 

ERE'TRIA.  l.(’EpeTpia:  Eth.  'EpsTievs,  fern. 
Eperpis, 'Eperpids : Adj. 'EperptKos,  ’EperpiaKos), 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  and  next  to  Chalcis  the 
most  powerful  city  in  Euboea,  was  situated  upon  the 
western  coast  of  the  island,  a little  south  of  Chalcis, 
and  at  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  extensive 
and  fertile  plain  of  Lelantum.  The  Eretrians  are 
represented  as  lonians  (Herod,  viii.  46),  and  were 
supposed  to  have  come  from  Eretria  in  Attica. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  447 ; respecting  the  Attic  Eretria, 
see  Athenae,  p.  294.)  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  population  was  not  purely  Ionic,  and,  accord- 
ingly, some  writers  related  that  it  had  been  colonised 
from  the  Triphylian  Mcicistus  in  Elis.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 
Strabo  relates  that  it  was  formerly  called  Melaneis 
and  Arotria. 

At  an  early  period  Eretria  was  one  of  the  chief 
mai'itime  states  in  Greece,  and  attained  a high 
degree  of  prosperity  and  power.  Andros,  Tenos,  and 
Ceos,  as  well  as  other  islands,  were  at  one  time  sub- 
ject to  Eretria.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  448.)  According  to 
some  accounts,  they  took  part  in  the  colonisation  of 
Cromae  [Cromae,  p.  716],  and  they  founded  some 
colonies  upon  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice.  Eretria 
is  mentioned  by  Homer.  (II.  ii.  537.)  The  inili- 
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tary  strength  of  the  state  was  attested  by  an  inscrip- 
tion, preserved  in  the  temple  of  the  Amaiynthian 
Artemis,  about  a mile  from  the  city,  recording  that 
in  the  procession  to  that  temple  the  Eretrians  had 
been  accustomed  to  march  with  3000  hoplites,  600 
horsemen,  and  60  chariots.  (Strab.  1.  c.) 

Eretria  and  Chalcis  were  early  engaged  in  war 
with  each  other.  These  wars  seem  to  have  been  oc- 
casioned by  disputes  respecting  the  division  of  the 
plain  of  Lelantum,  which  lay  between  the  two  cities. 
(Strab.  1.  c.)  In  one  of  these  early  wars  some  of  the 
most  powerful  states  of  Greece,  such  as  Miletus  and 
Samos,  took  part.  (Thuc.  i.  15;  Herod,  v.  99; 
Spanheim,  ad  Callim.  Del.  289.)  In  gratitude  for 
the  assistance  which  the  Eretrians  had  received  on 
this  occasion  from  Miletus,  they  sent  five  ships  to 
the  Athenian  fleet  which  sailed  to  support  Miletus 
and  the  other  Ionic  cities  in  their  revolt  from  Persia, 
B.  c.  500.  (Herod.  1.  c.)  But  this  step  caused 
their  ruin;  for,  in  b.c.  490,  a Persian  force,  under 
Datis  and  Artaphernes,  sent  to  punish  the  Athe- 
nians and  Eretrians,  laid  siege  to  Eretria,  which  was 
betrayed  to  the  Persians  after  they  had  invested  the 
place  for  six  days.  The  town  was  razed  to  the 
ground,  and  the  inhabitants  carried  away  to  Persia; 
but  their  lives  were  spared  by  Darius,  who  allowed 
them  to  settle  in  the  Cissian  territory.  (Herod,  vi. 
125.)  The  old  town  continued  in  ruins,  but  a 
new  town  was  rebuilt  a little  more  to  the  south, 
which  soon  became  a place  of  considerable  import- 
ance. In  B.  c.  41 1 , the  Athenians  were  defeated  by 
the  Spartans  in  a sea-fight  off  the  harbour  of  Ere- 
tria ; and  those  of  the  Athenians  who  took  refuge  in 
Eretria,  as  a city  in  alliance  with  them,  were  put  to 
death  by  the  Eretrians,  who  therefore  joined  the 
rest  of  the  Euboeans  in  their  revolt  from  Athens. 
(Thuc.  viii.  95.) 

After  the  Peloponnesian  War  we  find  Eretria  in 
the  hands  of  tyrants.  One  of  these,  named  Themi- 
son,  assisted  the  exiles  of  Oropus  in  recovering  pos- 
session of  their  native  city  from  the  Athenians  in 
B.c.  366.  (Diod.  xv.  76  ; comp.  Dem.  de  Cor. 
p.  256;  Xen.  Hell.  vii.  4.  § 1.)  Themison  appears 
to  have  been  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  Plutarchus, 
who  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  b.  c.  354  for  aid 
against  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis,  who  had  allied 
himself  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The  Athenians 
sent  a force  to  his  assistance  under  the  command  of 
Phocion,  who  defeated  Callias  at  Tamynae ; but 
Phocion,  suspecting  Plutarchus  of  treachery,  ex- 
pelled him  from  Eretria.  [See  Diet,  of  Biogr.  vol. 
i.  p.  429.]  Popular  government  was  then  esta- 
blished; but  shortly  afterwards  Philip  sent  a force, 
which  destroyed  Porthmus,  the  harbour  of  Eretria, 
and  made  Cleitarchus  tyrant  of  the  city.  Clei- 
tarchus  governed  the  city  in  Philip’s  interests  till 
B.  c.  341,  when  Cleitarchns  was  expelled  by  Phocion, 
who  had  been  sent  into  Euboea  on  the  proposition  of 
Demosthenes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  down  the 
Macedonian  interest  in  the  island.  \^Dict.  of  Biogr. 
vol.  i.  p.  784.]  Eretria  was  subsequently  subject  to 
Macedonia;  but  in  the  war  with  Philip  V.  it  was 
taken  by  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Romans,  At- 
tains, and  Rhodians,  upon  which  occasion  a great 
number  of  paintings,  statues,  and  other  works  of  art 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.  (Liv.  xxxii.  16.) 
After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  Eretria  was  de- 
^ dared  free  by  the  Roman  senate.  (Polyb.  xviii.  30.) 

Eretria  was  the  seat  of  a celebrated  school  of 
philosophy  founded  by  Menedemus,  a native  of  this 
city,  and  a disciple  of  Plato.  \Dict.  of  Biogr.  vol. 
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ii.  p.  1037.]  The  philosophers  of  this  school  were 
called  Eretrici  (’Eperpi/cot,  Sti-ab.  x.  p.  448  ; Diog. 
Laert.  i.  17,  ii.  126  ; Athen.  ii.  p.  55,  d.  ; Cic. 
Acad.  ii.  42,  de  Orat.  iii.  17,  Tusc.  v.  39.)  The 
tragic  poet  Achaeus,  a contemporary  of  Aeschylus, 
was  a native  of  Eretria.  It  appears  from  the  comic 
poet  Sopater  that  Eretria  was  celebrated  for  the 
excellence  of  its  flour  (ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  1 60). 

Strabo  says  that  Old  Eretria  was  opposite  Oropus, 
and  the  passage  across  the  strait  60  stadia  ; and 
that  New  Eretria  was  opposite  Delphinium,  and  the 
passage  across  40  stadia  (ix.  p.  403).  Thucydides 
makes  the  passage  from  Oropus  to  New  Eretria  60 
stadia  (viii.  95).  New  Eretria  stood  at  Kastri, 
and  Old  Eretria  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vathy. 
There  are  considerable  remains  of  New  Eretria. 
“ The  entire  circuit  of  the  ruined  walls  and  towers 
of  the  Acropolis  still  subsist  on  a rocky  height, 
which  is  separated  from  the  shore  by  a marshy 
plain.  At  the  foot  of  tlie  hill  are  remains  of  the 
theatre,  and  in  the  plain  a large  portion  of  the 
town  walls,  with  many  foundations  of  buildings  in 
the  inclosed  place.  The  situation  was  defended  to 
the  west  by  a river,  and  on  the  opposite  side  by  a 
marsh.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  443, 
445.) 

The  territory  of  Eretria  extended  from  sea  to  sea. 
Between  Old  Eretria  and  New  Eretria  was  Ama- 
RYNTHus  ; south  of  Old  Eretria,  Tamynae  ; and 
further  south,  Porthmus.  In  the  interior  were 
Dystus  and  Oechalia. 

The  annexed  coin  represents  on  the  obverse  the 
head  of  Artemis,  who  was  worshipped  in  the  neigh- 
bouring town  of  Amarynthus  ; the  bull  on  the 
reverse  probably  has  reference  to  the  brazen  bull 
which  the  Eretrians  dedicated  at  Olympia.  (Paus. 
V.  27.  § 9 ; Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  324.) 


2.  A town  of  Thessaly,  in  the  district  Phthiotis, 
near  Pharsalus.  It  was  here  that  Quintius  Flami- 
ninus  halted  at  the  end  of  the  first  day’s  march 
from  Pherae  towards  Scotussa,  in  b.c.  197.  Leake 
places  it  at  the  village  of  Tjangli,  where  he  found 
the  ruined  walls  of  an  ancient  city.  “ A long  and 
narrow  table-summit  fonned  the  citadel,  of  which 
the  lower  courses  of  the  walls  still  exist  in  their 
whole  circuit.  The  town  walls  are  still  better  pre- 
served, and  are  extant  in  some  parts  on  the  eastern 
side  to  the  height  of  18  or  20  feet.  Here  also  are 
two  door-ways  still  perfect.”  (Strab.  ix.  p.  434, 
X.  p.  447  ; Polyb.  xviii.  3,  Liv.  xxxiii.  6,  xxxii.  13; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  ’Eperpia  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  466.) 

ERE'TUM  (^UpyrSv : JEth.  ^HpgrTvos  : Grotta 
Marozzob),  a town  of  the  Sabines,  situated  on  the 
Via  Salaria,  at  its  junction  with  the  Via  Nomentana, 
a short  distance  from  the  Tiber,  and  about  18  miles 
from  Rome.  From  the  mention  of  its  name  by 
Virgil  among  the  Sabine  cities  which  joined  in  the 
war  against  Aeneas  (Acre.  vii.  711),  we  may  presume 
that  it  was  considered  as  an  ancient  town,  and  one 
of  some  importance  in  early  times ; but  it  never  bears 
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any  prominent  part  in  history,  though  from  its  po- 
sition near  the  frontiers  of  the  Sabine  and  Roman 
territories,  and  on  the  line  by  which  the  former 
people  must  advance  upon  Rome,  it  was  the  scene  of 
repeated  conflicts  between  the  two  nations.  The 
first  of  these  occurred  in  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  during  the  war  of  that  monarch  with  the 
Sabines  (Dionys.  iii.  32);  his  successor  Tarquinius 
Priscus  also  defeated  the  Etruscans,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  Sabines 
to  advance  through  their  territory,  at  Eretum  (Id.  iii. 
59,  iv.  3);  and  Tarquinius  Superbus  gained  a de- 
cisive victory  over  the  Sabines  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. (Id.  iv.  51.)  Under  the  Roman  republic 
also  we  finvl  two  victories  recorded  over  the  Sabines 
at  the  same  place,  the  one  by  the  consuls  Postumius 
and  Menenius  in  b.c.  503,  the  other  by  C.  Nautius 
in  B.  c.  458.  (Id.  v.  46;  Liv.  iii.  29.)  During  the 
decemvirate  also  the  Sabines  established  their  head- 
quarters at  Eretum,  from  whence  they  ravaged  the 
Roman  territory.  (Liv.  iii.  38;  Dionys.  xi.  3.)  It 
is  again  mentioned  in  the  Second  Punic  War  as  the 
place  from  whence  Hannibal  diverged  to  attack  the 
shrine  of  Feronia  in  Etruria,  during  his  advance  on 
Rome  (or,  according  to  others,  on  his  retreat)  by  the 
Salarian  Way.  (Liv.  xxvi.  11.)  But  though  its 
position  thus  brings  it  frequently  into  notice,  it  is 
clear  that  it  was,  under  the  Roman  dominion  at 
least,  a very  inconsiderable  place.  Strabo  says  it 
was  little  more  than  a village,  and  Valerius  l\Iaximus 
terms  it  “ vicus  Sabinae  regionis.”  Pliny  does  not 
even  mention  it  among  the  towns  of  the  Sabines,  nor 
is  its  name  found  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum : hence  it 
is  almost  certain  that  it  did  not  enjoy  municipal 
privileges,  and  was  dependent  on  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  probably  Nomentum.  But  its  name 
is  still  found  in  the  Itineraries  as  a station  on  the 
Salarian  Way,  and  it  must  therefore  have  continued 
to  exist  as  late  as  the  fourth  century.  From  this 
time  all  trace  of  it  disappears.  (Strab.  v.  p.  228 ; 
Val.  !Max.  ii.  4.  § 5;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  306;  Tab.  Pent.') 
The  position  of  Eretum  has  been  a subject  of  much 
dispute,  though  the  data  furnished  by  ancient  autho- 
rities are  sufficiently  precise.  The  Itineraries  place 
it  1 8 miles  from  Rome ; and  Dionysius  in  one  passage 
(xi.  3)  calls  it  140  stadia  (17^  miles)  from  the  city, 
though  in  another  place  (iii.  32)  he  gives  the  same 
distance  at  only  107  stadia.  Strabo  adds  that  it 
was  situated  at  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Via 
Salaria  and  Via  Nomentana;  a circumstance  which 
could  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  position,  but  that  there 
is  some  diflBculty  in  tracing  the  exact  course  of  the 
Via  Salaria,  which  appears  to  have  undergone  re- 
peated changes  in  ancient  times.  [Via  Salaria.] 
Hence  Chaupy  was  led  to  fix  the  site  of  Eretum  at 
a place  called  Rimane,  where  there  were  some  Roman 
ruins  near  a bridge  called  the  Ponte  di  Casa  Cotta, 
but  this  spot  is  not  less  than  21  miles  from  Rome; 
on  the  other  hand,  Monte  Rotondo,  the  site  chosen 
by  Cluverius,  is  little  more  than  15  miles  from 
Rome,  and  could  never  by  possibility  have  been  on 
the  Via  Nomentana.  The  hill  now  known  as  Grotta 
Marozza,  on  fhe  left  hand  of  the  Via  Nomentana, 
rather  more  than  3 miles  beyond  Nomentum,  has 
therefore  decidedly  the  best  claim:  it  is,  according 
to  Nibby,  by  actual  measurement  17|-  miles  from 
Rome,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  ancient  Via  Sa- 
laria did  not  follow  the  same  line  with  the  modem 
road  of  that  name,  but  quitted  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber  near  Monte  Rotondo,  and  joined  the  Via 
Nomentana  near  the  spot  above  indicated.  There 
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are  no  ruins  at  Grotta  Marozza,  but  the  site  is  de- 
scribed as  well-adapted  for  that  of  a town  of  small 
extent.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  667  ; Chaupy,  Maison 
d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  85 — 92;  Nibby,  Dintorni  di 
Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  143 — 147;  Cell,  Top.  of  Rome, 
p.  202.)  At  a short  distance  from  this  hill  are 
some  sulphureous  springs  now  known  as  the  Bagni 
di  Grotta  Marozza,  which  are  in  all  probability 
those  anciently  known  as  the  Aquae  Labanae,  the 
AaSam  vdara  of  Strabo,  who  describes  them  as  situ- 
ated in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eretum.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  238.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERE'ZII,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (v.  30)  in  Mysia, 
and  thus  mentioned : “ Apolloniatae  a Rhyndaco 
amne,  Erezii,  Miletopolitae ;”  from  which  we  con- 
clude that  the  place  was  about  Apollonia  and  Mileto- 
polis.  It  is  remarked  (Plin.  E.  N.  ed.  Hard.  Notae, 
&c.  ad  lib.  V.  no.  Ixxxiv.)  that  all  the  MSS.  of  Pliny 
have  Eresii.  The  correction  seems  probable  enough, 
for  the  reasons  there  given.  The  Table  has  a name 
Argesis  on  the  road  from  Pergamum  to  Cyzicus, 
and  35  from  Pergamum.  Cramer  (^Asia  Minor, 
vol.  i.  p.  58)  considers  this  the  same  place  as  the 
Argiza  of  Hierocles  (^Synecd.  p.  663),  which  seems 
probable.  He  would  also  identify  it  with  Pliny’s 
Erezii,  which  may  be  true,  but  is  not  quite  so 
certain.  [G.  L.] 

ERG  A.  [Ilergetes.] 

ERGASTE'RIA,  a place  in  Mysia,  on  the  road 
from  Pergamum  to  Cyzicus,  and  440  stadia  from 
Pergamum.  Galen,  in  proceeding  to  Ergasteria 
from  Pergamum,  remarked  a great  quantity  of  me- 
tallic substance,  which  he  calls  molybdaena,  Galen, 
de  Medicam.  Simp.  ix.  22.”  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
271.)  [G.  L.] 

ERGAVrCA.  [Celtiberia.] 

ERGE'TIUM  (’Epyerioi'  : Eth.  'Epyerlvos'),  a 
city  of  Sicily,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium 
(s.  V.)  on  the  authority  of  Philistus.  No  mention  of 
it  is  found  in  histoiy,  but  the  Ergetini  are  enume- 
rated by  Pliny  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily  of 
stipendiary  condition.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  It  is 
evidently  the  same  place  called  by  Silius  Italicus 
(xiv.  250)  Ergetum,  where  the  MSS.  give  the  varia- 
tions Ergentum  and  Hergentum,  and  this  renders  it 
probable  that  the  Sergentium  (^epyeyrior)  of  Pto- 
lemy (iii.  4.  § 1 3)  is  only  another  form  of  the  same 
name.  The  site  assigned  by  this  last  author  would 
agree  fairly  well  with  that  of  a place  called  La 
Cittadella,  at  the  foot  of  the  lofty  hill  now  crowned 
by  the  town  of  Aidone.  According  to  Fazello,  con- 
siderable ruins  of  an  ancient  city  were  in  his  time 
visible  on  this  spot,  which  he  erroneously  identifies 
with  those  of  Herbita.  (Fazell.  x.  2.  p.  445 ; Cluver. 
Sicil.  p.  338.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERGI'NUS  (’Epytvos),  a tributary  of  the  river 
Hebrus  in  Thrace,  the  modern  Erkene.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.  217;  Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2;  Plin.  iv.  18.)  This 
seems  to  be  the  same  river  as  the  one  called  by  some 
diUihors  Regina  (^'P’pyiva’,  Leo  Armen  p.  434;  comp, 
also  Strab.  vii.  p.  331).  [L.  S.] 

ERGISCE  (^EpyiaKri),  a town  of  Thrace,  ap- 
parently in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doriscus,  but  its 
site  is  unknown.  (Aeschin.  in  Ctes.  p.  396,  ed. 
Reiske  ; Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  234,  de  Hahn.  p.  85.) 
ERIBOEA.  [Eribolum.] 

ERIBOLUM  or  ERIBOLUS  QEpi€u\ov,  Dion 
Cass.;  'Epi€oia,  Ptol.  v.  1)  is  placed  by  the  Table, 
under  the  name  of  Eribulo,  south  of  the  bay  of  As- 
tacus,  with  the  numeral  XII. , and  north  of  Nicaea. 
It  is  Hyribolum  in  the  Jerusalem  Itin.  Leake,  in 
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liis  map  of  Asia  Minor,  places  it,  under  the  name  of 
Eribolus,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Astacus,  which 
agrees  with  Dion  Cassius  (Epit.  Xiph.  Ixxviii.  39), 
who  speaks  of  it  as  a naval  station  opposite  to  Nico- 
media.  According  to  some  authorities,  the  site  is 
Karamusal ; others  call  the  site  Erehli  or  Eregli. 
The  figure  of  a house  in  the  Table  indicates  a town, 
perhaps  with  warm  springs.  [G.  L.] 

ERICI'NIUM,  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thes- 
saly, situated  near  the  frontiers  of  Histiaeotis.  Its 
site  is  uncertain,  but  Leake  conjectures  that  it  stood 
at  Lefthero-khori,  though  there  are  no  ancient 
remains  at  this  place.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13,  xxxix.  25  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  315.) 
ERICUSA.  [Aeoliae  Insulae.] 

ERI'DANUS  (’Hpidav(js)  was  the  name  given  by 
the  Greeks  to  the  Pad  us  or  Po,  the  great  river  of 
Northern  Italy.  The  appellation  was  adopted  from 
them  by  the  Roman  poets,  and  hence  is  occasionally 
used  even  by  Latin  prose  writers.  (Virg.  Georg,  i. 
481;  Ovid.  Met.  ii.  324;  Propert.  i.  12.  4;  Martial, 
iii.  67.  2;  &c.)  But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe 
that  the  name  was  not  in  the  first  instance  applied 
to  the  Padus,  but  belonged  to  quite  a different  region 
of  Europe,  and  was  some  time  before  it  acquired  the 
signification  in  which  it  was  afterwards  employed. 
The  name  of  the  Eridanus  appears  in  the  earliest 
Greek  authorities  inseparably  connected  with  the 
well-known  fable  of  the  sisters  of  Phanthon,  and  the 
trees  that  wept  tears  of  amber.  This  myth  appears 
to  have  been  ah'eady  known  to  Hesiod  (Hygin.  154; 
Hesiod,  Fr.  184.  ed.  Markscheffel),  who  in  his  extant 
works  notices  the  Eridanus  among  the  Greek  rivers 
of  the  world  (Theog.  338):  but  we  have  no  idea  of 
the  geographical  position  which  he  assigned  it.  The 
current  opinion  in  the  days  of  Herodotus  appears  to 
have  been  that  the  Eridanus  was  a river  in  the  more 
westerly  regions  of  Europe,  but  flowing  into  the  sea 
on  the  north  of  that  continent.  (Herod,  iii.  115.) 
The  historian,  however,  rejects  this  notion,  and  treats 
both  the  name  and  existence  of  the  Eridanus  as  a 
mere  fiction  of  the  Greek  poets : a view  adopted  at  a 
much  later  period  by  Strabo  (v.  p.  215).  The 
vagueness  of  the  notions  entertained  concerning  its 
situation  is  farther  proved  by  the  fact  that,  according 
to  Pliny,  Aeschylus  spoke  of  the  Eridanus  as  a river 
of  Iberia,  and  identified  it  with  the  Rhodanus.  (Plin. 
xxxvii.  2.  s.  1 1.)  According  to  Hyginus,  Pherecydes 
was  the  first  who  identified  the  Eiidanus  with  the 
Padus.  (Hygin.  154.)  Euripides  evidently  adopts 
the  same  view,  as  he  connects  the  former  river  with 
the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  (Eur.  Eipp.  737);  and 
this  opinion  seems  to  have  become  gradually  esta- 
blished among  the  Greeks.  Scylax,  writing  about 
the  middle  of  the  4th  century  b.c.,  distinctly  places 
the  river  Eridanus  in  the  land  of  the  Veneti,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Padus  is  the  river  which 
he  meant.  (Scyl.  p.  6.  § 19.)  The  same  view  was 
henceforth  adopted  by  all  the  geographers  except 
Strabo,  who,  not  choosing  to  admit  the  identity  of  the 
two  rivers,  rejects  altogether  the  Eridanus  as  a mere 
fiction,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  the  Electrides,  sup- 
posed to  be  situated  at  its  mouth  (Strab.  v.  p.  215; 
Pol.  ii.  16;  Scymn.  Ch.  391—397 ; Plin.  iii.  16.  s.  20, 
xxxvii.  2.  s.  11;  Dionys.  Per.  289 — 293;  Diod.  v. 
23;  Pans.  i.  3.  § 6,  v.  14.  § 3.) 

The  real  fact  appears  to  be,  that  the  name  of 
Eridanus  was  originally  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  a 
great  river  in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  shores  of 
which  amber  was  produced,  and  of  which  some  vague 
report  had  reached  them  through  means  of  the 
VOL,  I. 
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traders  who  brought  the  amber  itself  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  It  is  idle 
to  inquire  what  the  river  really  meant  was ; whether 
the  Oder  or  Vistula,  at  the  mouths  of  which  amber 
is  now  found  in  the  greatest  quantity,  or  some  other 
river  of  the  N.  of  Germany.  The  name  Eridanus 
is  evidently  closely  connected,  if  not  identical,  with 
that  of  Rhodanus,  and  it  is  probable  enough  that 
Rhenus  is  only  another  form  of  the  same  word. 
(Latham,  Germania,  p.  13.)  Hence,  in  the  vague 
geographical  notions  of  the  early  Greeks,  one  great 
river  was  easily  confounded  with  another.  Aeschylus, 
as  already  mentioned,  identified  the  Eridanus  and 
Rhodanus:  while  Apollonius  Rhodius,  writing  at  a 
much  later  period,  but  evidently  following  some 
earlier  poet,  describes  the  two  rivers  as  arms  of  the 
same  great  stream,  another  portion  of  which  flowed 
into  the  ocean.  (Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  596,  627,  628.) 
Amber  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  very  early 
times  (as  it  still  was  in  the  days  of  Pliny)  overland 
from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Adriatic ; 
here  it  was  purchased  by  the  Phoenicians  and  early 
Greek  traders:  whence  it  came  to  be  regarded,  by  a 
very  natural  error,  as  a production  of  the  country, 
and  the  name  of  the  Eridanus  being  inseparably 
connected  with  the  production  of  amber,  the  Greeks 
gave  the  name  to  the  great  river  that  forms  so  con- 
spicuous a feature  of  this  part  of  Italy.  The  gum- 
like  nature  of  the  substance  itself  evidently  gave  rise 
to  the  fable  of  its  distilling  or  exuding  from  trees, 
which  was  afterwards  applied  by  the  poets  and  my- 
thographers  to  the  poplars  that  adorned  the  banks 
of  the  Padus,  now  assumed  to  be  the  true  Eridanus. 
(Cluver.  Ital.  pp.  390 — 393;  Wernsdorf,  Exc.  ii.  ad 
Avlen.  Or.  Marit.) 

The  origin  and  history  of  the  connection  between 
the  Eridanus  and  Padus  have  been  given  at  some 
length,  on  account  of  its  important  bearing  on  the 
progress  of  ancient  geography:  the  geographical 
account  of  the  latter  river  and  its  tributaries  is  given 
under  the  head  of  Padus. 

Several  ancient  writers  placed  near  the  mouth  of 
the  mythical  Eridanus  certain  islands  which  they 
called  the  Electrides  Insulae  (’HAe/crpiSes 
vgcToi),  OTL  the  shores  of  which  it  was  said  that  much 
amber  was  found,  from  whence  their  name  was 
derived.  But  as  there  are  in  fact  no  islands  in  this 
part  of  the  Adriatic,  except  those  actually  fo.  med  by 
the  mouths  of  the  Padus,  Strabo  and  Pliny  reject 
altogether  the  existence  of  the  Electrides  as  fabulous, 
while  other  writers  seem  to  have  sought  them  among 
the  numerous  groups  of  islands  which  line  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Adriatic.  (Strab.  v.  p.  215;  Plin. 
xxxvii.  2v  s.  11.)  As  much  of  the  amber  collected 
in  the  Baltic  is  really  found  in  the  islands  at  the 
mouths  of  the  great  rivers,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
some  obscure  tradition  of  this  fact  may  have  given 
rise  to  the  name  of  the  Electiides,  which  w'ere  sub- 
sequently transferred,  together  wnth  the  Eridanus 
itself  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Adriatic.  [E.  H.  B.] 

ERI'DANUS,  a river  of  Attica,  a tributary  of  the 
Ilissus.  [Attica,  p.  323,  a.] 

ERIGON  (^Epiycau,  Strab.  vii.  pp.  327,  330 ; 
^Epeiywv,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 8),  the  great  W.  branch  of 
the  river  Axius,  which,  having  its  source  in  the 
Paeonian  mountains,  took  a NE.  course  till  its  junc- 
tion with  the  main  stream  at  no  great  distance  from 
Stobi.  (Liv.  xxxix.  53.)  It  is  now  called  by  the 
Bulgarians  Zrna  Rjeka,  and  by  the  Turks  Kutjuk 
Kard-Su.  (Comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  pp.  268,  275.)  The  geography  of  the  basin  of 
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this  river  is  so  imperfectly  known  that  its  course 
cannot  be  traced.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERINELA  (’EptVeta),  a town  in  Megaris,  in 
which  was  a monument  of  Autonoe,  daughter  of 
Cadmus.  As  it  appears  to  have  stood  inland  cn 
the  northern  part  of  the  isthmus,  Leake  places  it  at 
Kundura.  (Pans.  i.  44.  § 5 ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  408.) 

ERI'NEUS  or  ERI'NEUM.  1.  ’Ept- 

ve6v:  Eth.  ’EpireaTTjs, ’Epit'eeus),  one  of  the  towns 
of  the  tetrapolis  of  Doris,  described  by  Strabo  as  lying 
below  the  town  of  Pindus : it  probably  stood  upon 
the  river  of  the  latter  name.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  362, 
ix.  p.  427;  Thuc.  i.  107;  Scymn.  Ch.  591;  Ptol. 
iii.  15.  § 15;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Tzetz.  ad  Lycophr. 
741,  R^hol.  ad  Find.  Pyth.  i.  121;  Mel,  ii.  3; 
Plin.  IV.  7.  s.  13;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  91,  seq.) 

2.  (’Epti'edv),  a town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly, 
mentioned  only  by  Strabo.  Its  site  is  uncertain, 
but  Leake  conjectures  that  the  remains  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Enipeus  near  Kohlobdshi  may  be  those 
of  Erineum.  (Strab.  ix,  p.  434;  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  471). 

3.  The  sea- port  of  Rhypes  in  Achaia.  [Rhypes.'J 

ERI'NEUS  (’Epiveds'),  a small  river  on  the  E. 

coast  of  Sicily,  between  Syracuse  and  Helorum.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Thucydides  (vii.  80,  82),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  it  was  the  second  river  crossed  by  the 
Athenians  in  their  disastrous  retreat  from  Syracuse, 
and  intermediate  between  the  Cacyparis  and  Asi- 
narus.  Hence  it  can  be  no  other  than  the  small 
stream  now  called  the  Miranda,  which  flows  into  the 
sea  just  to  the  N.  of  the  modern  town  of  Avola,  and 
is  hence  frequently  called  Fiume  di  Avola.  It  is 
distant  about  6 miles  from  the  Cacyparis  (^Cassibilt), 
and  the  same  distance  from  the  Asinarus  (^Fal- 
conara).  (Smyth’s  .S/rf/y,  p.  176;  Cluver.  iSjci7.  p. 
1 84.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river  which  is  called 
by  Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 8.)  ''OpLvos  or''Epivos.  [E.  H.B.] 

ERISANE.  [Lobetani.] 

ERI'TIUM,  a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly, 
appears  to  have  been  near  Cyretiae,  since  it  was 
taken  along  with  the  latter  town  by  M.  Baebius  in 
B.  c.  191.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  13.)  Leake  places  it  at 
Paleokastro,  a village  above  Sykid,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Vurgaris,  a river  of  Tripolitis.  In  the 
church  of  St,  George,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Cyretiae,  Leake  noticed  an  inscribed  stone, 
on  which  the  name  of  Apollodorus  is  followed  by  a 
word  beginning  EPH,  which  he  conjectures  with 
much  probability  may  be  the  place  called  Eritium 
by  Livy.  (Leake,  Neyi'them  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp. 
310,  313). 

ERIZA  (To*'Epi^a:  Eth. 'EpiQr}v6s').  The  Ro- 
man general  Cn.  Manlius,  after  reaching  the  river 
Chaus  [Chaus],  came  to  Eriza,  a city  which  he 
took  by  assault,  Livy  (xxxviii.  14)  does  not  say 
what  was  the  time  of  the  march  from  the  Chaus  to 
Eriza;  but  his  naiTative  shows  that  Eriza  was  be- 
tween the  Chaus  and  the  Indus.  The  Erizeli  of 
Ptolemy  (v.  2),  it  is  supposed  by  some  critics,  are 
the  Erizeni,  and  that  the  name  should  be  written  so; 
but  Ptolemy’s  Erizeli  are  in  a different  place.  Pliny 
(x.  43)  speaks  of  a “ regio  Erizena  ” in  Asia,  by 
which  he  means  the  province  of  Asia.  The  ethnic 
name  Erizeni  appears  on  a rare  medal,  which  also 
contains  the  name  KAOC — the  river  Chaus.  We 
need  not  infer  from  this  that  Eriza  was  on  the  Chaus, 
because  there  are  many  instances  of  towns  being 
thus  designated,  though  they  were  several  miles  dis- 
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tant  from  the  river.  Eriza  became  a town  of  epis 
copal  rank.  [G.  L.] 

ERIZE'LI.  [Eriza.] 

ERNAGINUM  (^Epvdyivov),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  10)  among  the  towns  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  In  the  Itins.  it  is  the  first  station  from 
Arelate  (^Arles').  Though  the  distances  in  the 
Itins.  do  not  quite  agree,  the  site  of  the  place  seems 
to  be  St.  Gabriel.  D’Anville  states  that  a marble 
has  been  found  at  St.  Gabriel  with  the  inscription 
Emaginenses.  St.  Gabriel  is  a hamlet  on  the  road 
from  Arles  to  Tarascan.  [G.  L.] 

ERNODU'RUM,  a town  in  Gallia,  which  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  places  on  a road  from  Burdigala  (^Bor- 
deaux) to  Augustodunum  (Autun).  The  road  passes 
through  Avaricum  (Bourges) ; and  1 3 Gallic  leagues 
from  Bourges,  on  the  Bordeaux  side  of  Bourges, 
was  Ernodurum,  The  next  place  to  Ernodurum,  on 
the  Bordeaux  side,  is  Argentomagus.  The  place 
was  called  Ernotorum  in  the  middle  ages.  The  ter- 
mination “ durum  ” indicates  a river,  and  the  site  of 
Ernodurum  is  fixed  at  St.  Ambroise,  at  the  passage 
of  the  river  Amon,  a branch  of  the  Cher.  [G.  L.] 

ERO'CHUS  (’'Epcoxos),  a Phociau  town,  destroyed 
by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  Its  position  is  uncertain. 
(Herod,  viii,  33.) 

ERPEDITANI,  in  Ireland,  another  name  of  the 
Erdini.  [Erdini.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

ERU'BRUS,  is  a small  branch  of  the  Mosella, 
mentioned  by  Ausonius  (Mosella,  359): — 

“ Te  rapidus  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clarus  Erubrus.” 

The  Erubrus  is  the  Ruver,  a small  stream  that 
flows  into  the  Mosel  a little  below  Trier.  [G.  L.] 
ERYMANDRUS  or  ERYMANTHUS  (’Epu- 
(xdvbpos,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  6 ; 'EpupavOos,  Polyb.  xi. 
32;  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  25  ; Curt.  viii.  9.  § 20),  the 
principal  river  of  Drangiana,  which  rises  in  the  lower 
range  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  and,  after  flow- 
ing through  Arachosia  and  Drangiana,  enters  the 
lake  Zarah.  Its  present  name  is  Ilmend  or  Hil- 
mend.  The  name  of  the  river  is  not  given  by  Pto- 
lemy. M.  Burnouf  has  supposed  it  to  be  the  Ara- 
chotus ; but  Professor  Wilson  believes  the  Arachotus 
to  have  been  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Helmend, 
and  probably  the  modem  Arkand-ah.  (Wilson, 
Ariana,  pp.  156,  157.)  Arrian  supposed,  incor- 
rectly, that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands ; he  places  on  its 
banks  a tribe  called  Euergitae,  whom  Professor  Wil- 
son suspects  are  really  the  Agriaspae.  The  modern 
river  is  described  by  Pottinger  in  his  travels  in 
Baluchistan.  It  appears  to  be  of  great  size,  and 
carries  down  with  it  a great  body  of  water.  (Pot- 
tinger, Baluchistan,  p.  405.)  [V,] 

ERYMANTHUS  (^Epvpai^Oos),  a lofty  range  of 
mountains  on  the  frontiers  of  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and 
Elis.  It  formed  the  western  point  of  the  northern 
barrier  of  Arcadia;  and  Mt.  Lampeia,  which  extends 
southwards,  is  a portion  of  the  range.  The  two 
principal  heights  are  now  called  O'lonos  and  Kale- 
foni,  the  former  being  7297  feet  above  the  level  ot 
the  sea,  and  the  latter  6227  feet.  From  Eryman- 
thus  four  rivers  rise,  — the  Eleian  Peneius,  the 
Arcadian  Erymanthus,  and  the  Peirus  and  Sellnus 
of  Achaia.  The  river  Erymanthus,  which  is  a 
tributary  of  the  Achelous,  is  spoken  cf  under  the 
latter  name.  [Achelous,]  Mount  Erymanthus 
is  celebrated  in  mythology  as  the  haunt  of  the  fierce 
boar  destroyed  by  Hercules,  (Strab.  viii.  pp.  343, 
357;  Paus.  v.  7,  § 1,  viii.  24.  § 4,  seq.;  Horn.  Od. 
vi.  104;  Apollod.  ii.  5;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p 
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253,  Pdoponncbiaca,  pp.  203,  204,  224 ; Boblaye, 
Recherches,  &c.  pp.  118,  124;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  pp.  17,  384.). 

ERYMNAE  (Epvjuual:  Eth.  ^Epvfiva7os),  a town 
of  Lycia,  on  the  authority  of  the  Lyciaca  of  Alex- 
ander. (Steph.  B.  s.  v.~)  [G.  L.] 

ERYTHEIA  INSULA.  [Gades.] 

ERYTHl'NI  (’Epy0tj/oi),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  mentioned  in  the  Homeric  poems  (7^. 
ii.  855).  It  has  been  supposed,  however,  that  the 
whole  of  the  passage  on  the  Paphlagonians  and  their 
towns  was  an  interpolation  of  later  times,  and  that 
the  old  poet  was  unacquainted  with  the  Euxine  and 
its  coasts.  (Schlegel,  de  Geogr.  Horn.  p.  135; 
Broska,  de  Geogr.  Myth.  p.  58.)  Strabo  (xi.  p. 
545)  fixed  the  position  of  the  town  upon  two  rocks, 
called,  from  their  colour,  'EpvQplvoi.  (Comp.  Anon. 
Peripl.  p.  6.)  It  was  situated  90  stadia  E.  of 
Amastris,  and  60  stadia  N.  of  Cromna.  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAE  (’Epudpat:  Eih.  'EpvQpdios\  an 
ancient  town  in  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  mother-city  of  Erythrae  in 
Boeotia.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  499 ; Strab.  ix.  p.  404).  It 
lay  a little  south  of  the  Asopus,  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Cithaeron.  The  camp  of  Mardonius  extended 
along  the  Asopus  from  Erythrae  and  past  Hysiae 
to  the  territory  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix.  15,  25.) 
Erythrae  is  frequently  mentioned  by  other  autho- 
rities in  connection  with  Hysiae.  It  was  in  ruins  in 
the  time  of  Pausanias.  Leake  places  it  to  the 
eastward  of  Katzula  at  the  foot  of  the  rocks,  where 
are  some  foundations  of  Hellenic  walls,  together 
with  a church  containing  a Doric  column  and  its 
capital.  (Thuc.  iii.  24;  Eurip.  Bacch.  751;  Xen. 
Hell.  V.  4.  § 49,  where  it  is  called  ’Ept/0pd;  Paus. 
ix.  2.  S 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.i  Leake,  Northern  Greece. 
vol.  ii.  p.  329.) 

3.  A town  of  the  Locri  Ozolae,  probably  the  har- 
bour of  Eupalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  618.) 

ERYTHRAE  (’Epudpat : Eth.  ’Epv6pa7os'),  “ a 
city  of  the  lonians  ” (Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  Asia  of  Hecataeus ; to  which  the 
compiler  adds, — “and  it  was  called  KvonroviroXis, 
from  Cnopus.”  Erythrae  was  one  of  the  Ionian 
cities.  (Herod,  i.  142.)  According  to  the  legend 
told  by  Pausanias  (vii.  3.  § 7),  the  place  was  ori- 
ginally settled  by  Erythrus,  the  son  of  Rhadaman- 
thus,  from  Crete ; and  the  city  was  occupied,  together 
with  Cretans,  by  Lycians,  Carians,  and  Pamphylians. 
While  all  these  people  were  hving  together  in  Erythrae, 
Cleopus  the  son  of  Codrus,  having  collected  from  all 
the  cities  of  Ionia  such  as  he  could  from  each,  intro- 
duced them  into  the  place,  to  live  with  the  Erythraei. 
Strabo  (p.  633)  has  the  tradition  of  Cnopus,  an  ille- 
gitimate son  of  Codrus,  founding  Erythrae.  Accord- 
ing to  Casaubon,  the  MSS.  of  Strabo  have  the  name 
“Cnopus,”  which  he  would  alter  to  “Cleopus;”  but 
perhaps  “ Cleopus  ” in  Pausanias  should  be  corrected. 
Polyaenus  (viii.43)  has  the  story  of  Cnopus,  and  how, 
by  a stratagem,  he  got  possession  of  Erythrae,  after 
killing  the  inhabitants;  a story  which  has  the  ad- 
vantage over  that  of  Pausanias  in  probability,  for 
we  can  conceive  a general  massacre  of  the  original 
inhabitants  of  Erythrae  and  the  seizure  of  their 
town,  better  than  the  story  of  Cnopus  and  his  men 
walking  in  to  live  together  with  the  original  people. 

- Hippias  of  Erythrae,  in  the  second  book  of  his  His- 
tories of  his  native  place,  told  a story  of  the  murder 
of  Cnopus  and  the  usurpation  of  his  power  by  Or- 
tyges,  and  of  the  extravagant  tyranny  and  violent 
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death  of  Ortyges;  which  Athenaeus  has  preserved 
(vi.  p.  259).  The  early  history  of  Erythrae,  like 
that  of  most  of  the  Ionian  towns  in  Asia,  was  un- 
known. Strabo,  in  another  place  (p.  404),  calls  it  a 
settlement  from  Erythrae  in  Boeotia. 

Strabo  (p.  644)  describes  Erythrae  as  being  in 
the  peninsula  which  he  calls  the  peninsula  of  the 
Teians  and  the  Erythraeans.  He  places  the  Tei- 
ans  on  the  south  of  the  isthmus,  and  the  Clazo- 
menii  on  the  north  side  [Clazomenae]  ; and  the 
Erythraei  dwell  within  it.  The  boundary  between 
the  Erythraea  and  Clazomenae  was  the  Hypocrem- 
nus.  On  the  south,  Erae  or  Gerae  [Erae]  belonged 
to  the  Teians.  The  peninsula  lying  west  of  a line 
drawn  from  Gerae  to  Hypocremnus  must  be  supposed 
to  be  the  Erythraean  territory.  As  we  proceed  north 
and  west  from  Gerae  we  come  to  Corycus  [Cokycus; 
Casystes]  , then  another  harbour  named  Erythras ; 
and,  after  it,  several  others.  After  Corycus  was  a 
small  island,  Halonnesus,  then  Argennum,  a pro- 
montory of  the  Erythraea,  and  the  nearest  point  to 
Chios.  [Argennum.]  On  the  west  side  of  the 
Erythraean  peninsula  is  a capacious  bay,  in  which 
Ely thrae  is  situated,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Chios ; 
and  there  were  in  front  of  Erythrae  four  small  islands 
called  Hippi.  The  rugged  tract  which  lies  north  of 
a line  drawn  from  Erythrae  to  the  Hypocremnus  was 
called  Mimas,  a lofty  mountain  region,  covered  with 
forests,  and  abounding  in  wild  animals.  It  con- 
tained a village,  Cybelha,  and  the  north-western 
point  was  called  Melaena,  where  there  was  a quarry 
for  millstones.  Pliny  describes  Mimas  as  running  out 
“ CCL  III.  P.,”  which  is  a great  blunder  or  error  in  his 
text,  whatever  way  we  take  it : he  adds  that  Mimas 
sinks  down  in  the  plains  that  join  it  to  the  mainland ; 
and  that  this  level  of  7^  Roman  miles  Alexander 
ordered  to  be  cut  through  by  joining  the  two  bays, 
and  so  he  intended  to  insulate  Erythrae  and  Mimas. 
Pliny  doubtless  found  the  story  somewhere;  and 
possibly  among  other  grand  things  that  the  Mace- 
donian king  talked  of,  this  may  have  been  one.  The 
rugged  insulated  territory  of  the  Erythraei  produced 
good  wheat  and  wine. 

Herodotus  (i.  142)  makes  four  varieties  or  dialects 
of  language  among  the  lonians  ; and  the  dialect  of 
Chios  and  Erythrae  was  the  same.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  Erythi'ae,  indeed,  places  it  among 
the  insular  rather  than  the  continental  states  of 
Ionia.  The  neighbourhood  of  Chios  and  Erythrae 
and  the  sameness  of  language  did  not  make  the 
people  the  best  friends  always,  for  there  is  a story  of 
a war  between  them  (Herod,  i.  18)  at  an  early  pe- 
riod. This  may  be  the  war  to  which  Anticleides 
alluded  in  his  Nosti  (Athen.  ix.  p.  384).  The  Ery- 
thraei furnished  eight  ships  to  the  confederate  Ionian 
fleet  which  was  defeated  in  the  battle  before  Miletus, 
B.  c.  494  (Herod,  vi.  8),  but  the  Chians  had  100 
ships.  Erythrae  afterwards  became  a dependency 
of  Athens,  for  a revolt  of  Erythrae  is  mentioned  by 
Thucydides  (viii.  23)  B.  c.  412,  in  the  twentieth 
year  of  the  Peloponnesian  War. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  with  Antiochus,  the 
Romans  rewarded  the  Chians,  Smymaeans,  and  Ery- 
thraeans, with  some  territory  in  return  for  their 
services  on  the  Roman  side.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  39  ; Po- 
lyb.  xxii.  27.)  Parium  on  the  Propontis  was  a 
colony  from  Erythrae  (Paus.  ix.  27.  § 1)  ; but 
Strabo  makes  it  a joint  settlement  of  the  Eryth- 
raeans, Milesians,  and  the  island  of  Paros  (p.  588.) 

Erythrae  was  famed  in  ancient  times  for  a wise 
woman,  Sibylla,  as  Strabo  calls  her  ; and  in  the 
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time  of  Alexander  there  was  another  who  had  like 
prophetic  gifts,  and  her  name  was  Athenais. 
(Comp.  Pans.  x.  12.  § 7 ; Tacit.  Ann.  vi.  12.) 
Contemporary  with  Strabo  was  Heracleides  of  Ery- 
thrae,  a physician  of  the  school  of  Heiophilus. 
Though  Erythrae  never  was  a town  of  great  note, 
it  existed  for  a long  time,  and  there  are  coins  of 
Erythrae  to  a late  period  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  coins  anterior  to  the  Roman  period  are  said  to 
be  very  scarce. 

The  exact  position  of  Erythrae  is  well  ascer- 
tained. It  is  now  called  and  it  stands  on 

the  south  side  of  a small  peninsula,  which  projects 
into  the  bay  of  Erythrae.  Pliny  (v.  29)  mentions 
a stream  called  Aleos,  which  he  seems  to  place  near 
Eiythrae  (xxxi.  2).  But  the  name  of  the  river  on 
the  coins  of  Erythrae  is  Axus.  Erythrae  contained 
a very  ancient  temple  of  Hercules,  whom  the 
Erythraei  worshipped  under  tlie  name  of  the  Her- 
cules of  the  Idaei  Dactyli ; and  also  the  Tyrians,  as 
Pausanias  discovered  (vii.  5.  § 5 ; ix.  27.  § 8). 
Strabo  (p.  613)  says,  that  Hercules  Ipoctonos  “ was 
worshipped  by  the  Erythraeans  who  dwell  about 
Melius,  for  the  ‘ ips  ’ is  an  insect  that  damages  the 
vines  ; and  this  was  the  only  country  that  was  free 
from  this  plague.”  The  name  Melius  in  this  pas- 
sage has  been,  perhaps,  correctly  altered  to  Mimas. 
There  was  also  a temple  of  Athena  Polias  at 
Erythrae  : the  goddess  was  a large  wooden  figure 
seated.  The  remains  of  Eiythrae  are  described  by 
Chandler  (A sza  3/mor,  cc.  25,  26.);  and  lately  by 
Hamilton  (^Researches,  &c.,  vol.  ii.  p.  6).  “ It  is  situ- 
ated in  a small  allmnal  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Aleus,  some  of  the  sources  of  which  are  in 
the  town  itself.  The  city  faces  the  west,  and  the 
whole  extent  of  the  Hellenic  walls  may  be  distinctly 
traced,  from  the  commencement  near  the  harbour, 
at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  town,  to  the 
northern  point,  where  they  terminate  on  a lofty 
rock  of  trachyte.”  (Hamilton.)  “ The  walls  are 
well  built  in  the  isodomous  style,  except  a small 
part  of  that  which  traverses  the  plains,  and  they 
consist  either  of  blue  marble  or  red  trachyte.” 
There  are  remains  of  several  gateways,  and  outside 
of  them  also  remains  of  ancient  tombs  in  various 
styles.  Near  the  chief  source  of  the  Aleus  there 
are  “ many  remains  of  aqueducts,  walls,  terraces,  and 
foundations  of  buildings  with  temples.”  (Hamilton.) 
One  of  these  remains  is  a wall  supporting  a terrace 
38  feet  in  length,  “ the  lower  part  of  which  con- 
sisted of  a beautiful  specimen  of  cyclopian  archi- 
tecture, the  angles  of  the  different  blocks  being  cut 
very  sharp,  while  upon  it  was  reared  a super- 
structure in  the  isodomous  style,  built  with  great 
regularity.”  (Hamilton.)  He  conjectures  that  the 
site  may  have  been  that  of  the  temple  of  Hercules, 
and  that  three  large  Ionic  capitals  of  red  trachyte, 
which  were  lying  in  the  water-course,  may  have 
belonged  to  it. 

The  acropolis  of  Erythrae  is  within  200  yards  of 
the  shore;  it  is  a mass  of  red  trachyte,  and  stands 
quite  detached  in  the  centre  of  the  plain.  The 
remains  of  a large  theatre  are  still  visible,  on  the 
north  side  of  it,  excavated  in  the  solid  rock.  Near 
the  mouth  of  the  Aleus  there  are  some  remains  of 
the  port,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct.  The  inscriptions 
copied  by  Hamilton  at  Ritri  are  printed  in  his  Ap- 
pendix, vol.  ii.  One  of  the  inscriptions  that  he 
dug  out  was  the  architrave  of  a door,  “ on  which 
was  a dedication  to  Minerva  or  the  sibyl  Athenais, 
by  a person  whose  name  appears  to  l>e  Artaxerxes.” 
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This  is  not  quite  a correct  explanation,  for  the  in- 
scription clearly  contains  a dedication  to  Athenaea 
Poliuchus. 

Thucydides  (viii.  24)  mentions  Pteleon  and  Si- 
dussa  as  two  forts  or  walled  places  within  the  teni- 
tory  of  Erythrae ; and  Pliny  mentions  Pteleon,  Helos, 
and  Dorium  as  near  Erythrae.  There  was  also  a 
place  called  Embatum  [Embatum]  in  the  Erythraean 
territory. 

Mela  (i.  17)  names  a place  Coryna  in  the  Ery- 
thraean peninsula;  but  it  is  doubtful  what  he  means. 
The  promontory  Mesate  of  Pausanias  (vii.  5.  § 6) 
appears  to  be  the  double  point  which  extends  from 
the  southern  part  of  the  Erythraean  peninsula  north- 
ward, separating  what  we  may  call  the  bay  of 
Erythrae  from  the  strait  of  Chios.  [G.  L.] 


ERYTHRAEA.  [Erythraeum.] 
ERYTHRAEUM  (^Epv6pa7ov  &Kpor,  Ptol.  iii.  17. 
§ 4),  a promontory  on  the  SE.  coast  of  Crete.  The 
town  of  Erythraea,  which,  from  its  mention  by 
Floras  (iii.  7)  along  with  Cydonia  and  Cnossus  as 
submitting  to  Metellus,  must  have  been  a place  of 
importance,  probably  was  situated  near  the  promon- 
tory of  the  same  name.  (Hoeck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp. 
426,  429.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

ERYTHRAEUM  MARE.  [Rubrum  Mare.] 
ERY'THRUM  ('Epv6p6u:  El-Natroun,  Ru.),  a 
village  (kw/j-t),  Stadiasm.'),  or  place  (tSttos,  Ptol.), 
on  the  coast  of  Cyrenaica,  between  Darnis  and  Nau- 
stathnaus.  (Synes.  Ep.  51,  67;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 5; 
Stadiasm.;  Steph.  B.)  Its  ruins  are  considerable; 
and  it  occupied  a favourable  site  at  the'  mouth  of 
one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  of  the  district. 
(Beechey,  p.  478;  Barth,  pp.  461,  496.)  [P.  S.] 

ERYX  (‘'Epu|:  Eth.  'EpvK7i/os,  Erycinus:  S.  Giu- 
liand),  the  name  of  a city  and  mountain  in  the  W. 
of  Sicily,  about  6 miles  from  Drepana,  and  two  from 
the  sea-coast.  The  mountain  (Mons  Eryx,  Plin. 
iii.  8.  s.  14;  but  Mons  Erycus,  Cic.  Verr.  ii.  47; 
Tac.  Ann.  iv.  43),  now  called  Monte  S.  Giuliano, 
is  a wholly  isolated  peak,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a 
low  undulating  tract,  which  causes  its  elevation  to 
appear  much  more  considerable  than  it  really  is,  so 
that  it  was  regarded  in  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
times  as  the  most  lofty  summit  in  the  whole  island 
next  to  Aetna  (Pol.  i.  55;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Solin.  5. 
§9),  though  its  real  elevation  does  not  exceed  2184 
English  feet.  (Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  242.)  Hence  we 
find  Eryx  alluded  to  by  Virgil  and  other  Latin  poets 
as  a mountain  of  the  first  order  of  magnitude,  and 
associated  with  Athos,  Aetna,  &c.  (Virg.  Aen.  xii. 
701;  Val.  Flacc.  ii.  523.)  On  its  summit  stood 
a celebrated  temple  of  Venus  or  Aphrodite,  founded, 
according  to  the  current  legend,  by  Aeneas  (Strab. 
xiii.  p.  608  ; Virg.  Aen.  v.  759),  from  whence  the 
goddess  derived  the  surname  of  Venus  Erycina,  by 
which  she  is  often  mentioned  by  Latin  writers.  (Hor. 
Carm.  i.  2.  33;  Ovid,  Eeroid.  15.  57,  &c.)  Another 
legend,  followed  by  Diodorus,  ascribed  the  foun- 
dation both  of  the  temple  and  city  to  an  eponymous 
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hero  named  Eryx,  who  was  said  to  have  received 
Hercules  on  his  visit  to  this  part  of  Sicily,  and  con- 
tended with  that  hero  in  a wrestling  match,  but  was 
vanquished  by  him.  This  Eryx  was  a son  of  Aphro- 
dite and  Butes,  a king  of  the  country,  and  is  hence 
repeatedly  alluded  to  by  Virgil  as  a brother  of 
Aeneas,  though  that  poet  does  not  refer  to  him  the 
foundation  of  the  city.  (Died.  iv.  23,  83 ; Virg. 
Aen.  V.  24,  412,  &c.;  Serv.  ad  loc.)  The  legends 
which  connected  it  with  Aeneas  and  a Trojan  chief 
named  Elymus  evidently  pointed  to  what  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  as  an  historical  fact,  that  Eryx  as 
well  as  Segesta  was  a city  of  the  Elymi,  a Sicilian 
tribe,  which  is  represented  by  almost  all  ancient 
writers  as  of  Trojan  descent.  (Thuc.  vi.  2 ; Strab. 
xiii.  p.  608.)  It  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  re- 
ceived a Greek  colony,  but  became  gradually  Hellen- 
ised,  like  most  other  cities  of  Sicily,  to  a great  extent ; 
though  Thucydides  (1.  c.)  still  speaks  of  the  Elymi, 
including  the  people  of  Eryx  and  Segesta,  as  bar- 
barians. Nothing  is  known  of  its  history  previous 
to  that  period,  but  it  seems  probable  that  it  followed 
for  the  most  part  the  lead  of  the  more  powerful  city 
of  Segesta,  and  after  the  failure  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  became  a dependent  ally  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians. In  B.  c.  406,  a sea-fight  took  place  be- 
tween a Carthaginian  and  a Syracusan  fleet  off  the 
neighbourhood  of  Eryx,  in  which  the  latter  was 
victorious.  (Diod.  xiii.  80.)  On  occasion  of  the 
great  expedition  of  Dionysius  to  the  W.  of  Sicily,  in 
B.  c.  397,  Eryx  was  one  of  the  cities  which  joined 
the  Syracusan  despot  just  before  the  siege  of  Motya, 
but  it  was  speedily  recovered  by  Himilco  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  (Id.  xiv.  48,  55  ) It  again  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Dionysius  shortly  before  his  death  (Id. 
XV.  73),  but  must  have  been  once  more  recovered  by 
the  Carthaginians,  and  probably  continued  subject  to 
their  rule  till  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  (b.  c.  278). 
On  that  occasion  it  was  occupied  by  a strong  garrison, 
which,  combined  with  its  natural  strength  of  position, 
enabled  it  to  oppose  a vigorous  resistance  to  the  king 
of  Epeirus.  It  was,  however,  taken  by  assault, 
Pyrrhus  himself  leading  the  attack,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  to  display  his  personal  prowess  as  a 
worthy  descendant  of  Heracles.  (Diod.  xx.  10,  Exc. 
H.  p.  498.)  In  the  First  Punic  War  we  find  Eryx 
again  in  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  in  b.  c. 
260  their  general  Hamilcar  destroyed  the  city,  re- 
moving the  inhabitants  to  the  neighbouring  promon- 
tory of  Drepanum,  where  he  founded  the  town  of 
that  name.  (Id.  xxiii.  9.)  The  old  site,  however, 
seems  not  to  have  been  wholly  deserted,  for  a few 
years  later  we  are  told  that  the  Roman  consul  L. 
Junius  made  himself  master  by  surprise  both  of  the 
temple  and  the  city.  (Id.  xxiv.  1;  Pol.  i.  55; 
Zonar.  viii.  15.)  The  former  seems  to  have  been 
well  fortified,  and,  from  its  position  on  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  constituted  a military  post  of  great 
strength.  Hence  probably  it  was  that  Hamilcar 
Barca,  suddenly  abandoning  the  singular  position  he 
had  so  long  held  on  the  mountain  of  Ercte,  trans- 
ferred his  forces  to  Eryx,  as  being  a still  more  im- 
pregnable stronghold.  But  though  he  surprised  and 
made  himself  master  of  the  town  of  Eryx,  which 
was  situated  about  half-way  up  the  mountain,  he 
was  unable  to  reduce  the  temple  and  fortress  on  the 
- summit,  the  Roman  garrison  of  which  was  able  to 
defy  all  his  efforts.  Meanwhile  Hamdlcar  main- 
tained his  position  in  the  city,  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants of  which  he  transferred  to  Drepana ; and 
though  besieged  or  blockaded  in  his  turn  by  a Roman 
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army  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  he  preserved  his 
communications  with  the  sea,  and  was  only  com- 
pelled to  abandon  possession  of  Eryx  and  Drepana 
when  the  great  naval  victory  of  Lutatius  Catulus 
over  the  Carthaginians  forced  that  people  to  sue  for 
peace,  b.  c.  241.  (Pol.  i.  58 ; Diod.  xxiv.  8.  p.  509 ; 
Liv.  xxi.  10,  xxviii.  41.) 

From  this  time  the  tovm  of  Eryx  sinks  into  insig- 
nificance, and  it  may  even  be  doubted  whether  it  was 
ever  restored.  Cicero  alludes  to  the  temple,  but 
never  notices  the  town ; and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  day  almost  uninhabited.  Pliny,  indeed,  enume- 
rates the  Erycini  among  the  municipal  communities 
of  Sicily ; but  the  circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
that  it  w'as  the  Segestans  who  applied  to  Tiberius 
for  the  restoration  of  the  temple,  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate that  the  sanctuary  was  at  that  time  dependent, 
in  a municipal  sense,  on  Segesta.  (Cic.  Ferr,  ii.  8, 
47;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14;  Tac.  Ann. 
iv.  43.)  No  trace  of  the  subsequent  existence  of  the 
town  of  Eryx  is  found;  the  remaining  inhabitants 
appear  to  have  settled  on  the  summit  of  the  hill, 
where  the  modern  town  of  S.  Giuliano  has  grown  up 
on  the  site  of  the  temple.  No  remains  of  the  an- 
cient city  are  extant;  but  it  appears  to  have  occu- 
pied the  site  now  marked  by  the  convent  of  Sta. 
Anna,  about  half-way  down  the  mountain.  (Smyth’s 
Sicily,  p.  243.) 

The  temple,  as  already  mentioned,  was  generally 
connected  by  popular  legend  with  the  Trojan  settle- 
ments in  this  part  of  Sicily;  if  any  value  can  be 
attached  to  these  traditions,  they  would  point  to  its 
being  an  ancient  seat  of  Pelasgic  worship,  rather  than 
of  Phoenician  origin,  as  supposed  by  many  writers. 
Even  those  authors  who  represent  it  as  founded 
before  the  time  of  Aeneas  relate  that  it  was  visited 
by  that  hero,  who  adorned  it  with  splendid  offerings. 
(Diod.  iv.  83 ; Dionys.  i.  53.)  It  is  certain  that  the 
sanctuary  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  regarded  with 
equal  reverence  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians, 
Greeks,  and  Romans.  As  early  as  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily  (b.  c.  415),  we  learn 
from  Thucydides  that  it  was  rich  in  vessels  and  other 
offerings  of  gold  and  silver,  of  which  the  Segestans 
made  use  to  delude  the  Athenian  envoys  into  a belief 
of  their  wealth.  (Thuc.  vi.  46.)  The  Cartha- 
ginians appear  to  have  identified  the  Venus  Erycina 
with  the  Phoenician  goddess  Astarte,  and  hence 
showed  her  much  reverence ; while  the  Romans  paid 
extraordinary  honours  both  to  the  goddess  and  her 
temple,  on  account  of  their  supposed  connection  with 
Aeneas.  They  were,  indeed,  unable  to  prevent  their 
Gaulish  mercenaries  from  plundering  the  temple  at 
the  time  of  its  capture  by  Junius  (Pol.  ii.  7);  but 
this  appears  to  have  been  the  only  occasion  on  which 
it  suffered,  and  its  losses  were  quickly  repaired,  for 
Diodorus  speaks  of  it  as  in  a flourishing  and  wealthy 
condition.  The  Roman  magistrates  appointed  to  the 
government  of  Sicily  never  failed  to  pay  a visit  of 
honour  to  this  celebrated  sanctuary ; a body  of  troops 
was  appointed  as  a guard  of  honour  to  watch  over  it, 
and  seventeen  of  the  principal  cities  in  Sicily  were 
commanded  to  pay  a yearly  sum  of  gold  for  its 
adornment.  (Diod.  iv.  83;  Strab.  v.  p.  272;  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  8.)  Notwithstanding  this,  the  decay  of  the 
city,  and  declining  condition  of  this  part  of  Sicily 
generally,  appears  to  have  caused  the  temple  also  to 
be  neglected  : hence  in  A.  D.  25  the  Segestans  ap- 
plied to  Tiberius  for  its  restoration,  which  that  em- 
peror, according  to  Tacitus,  readily  undertook  “ ut 
consanguineus,”  but  did  not  carry  into  effect,  leaving 
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it  to  Claudius  to  execute  at  a later  period.  (Tac. 
Ann.  iv.  43;  Suet.  Claud.  25.)  This  is  the  latest 
mention  of  it  that  occui's  in  history;  and  the  period 
of  its  final  decay  or  destruction  is  unknown.  At  the 
present  day  the  site  is  occupied  by  a castle,  con- 
verted into  a prison;  a small  portion  of  the  substruc- 
tions, built  of  very  large  and  massive  stones  (whence 
they  have  been  erroneously  called  Cyclopian),  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  ancient  edifice;  but  some  fine 
granite  columns,  still  existing  in  other  parts  of  the 
town,  have  doubtless  belonged  originally  to  the 
temple.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the 
temple  itself  was  surrounded  by  fortifications,  so  as 
to  constitute  a strong  fortress  or  citadel,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  city  below : a coin  struck  by  C.  Con- 
sidius  Nonianus  * (in  the  first  century  b.  c.)  repre- 
sents the  temple  itself,  with  this  fortified  peribolus, 
enclosing  a considerable  portion  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  stands ; but  little  dependence  can  be  placed 
on  the  accuracy  of  the  dehneation.  There  was  also 
a temple  at  Rome  dedicated  to  Venus  Erycina,  which 
stood  just  outside  the  Colline  Gate(Strab.  v.  p.  272); 
but  the  representation  on  the  coin  just  cited  is  evi- 
dently that  of  the  original  Sicilian  temple.  The 
coins  of  the  city  of  Eryx  have  types  allusive  to  the 
worship  of  Venus,  while  others  present  a close 
analogy  to  those  of  Agrigentum,  indicating  a con- 
nection between  the  two  cities,  of  which  we  find  no 
explanation  in  history.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  208; 
Torremuzza,  Num.  Sic.  pi.  30.)  [E.  H.  B.j 


COIN  OF  ERYX. 

ESDRAE'LA  (^EaSparjXd),  the  classical  form  of 
the  Hebrew  name  Jezreel,  which  Eusebius  places 
between  Scythopolis  and  Legio.  (^Onomast.  s.  v.') 
In  Judith  (’Eo'SpTjAcoi',  iii.  11)  it  is  placed  near 
Dotaea  or  Dothaim,  and  in  the  Itinerarium  Hiero- 
solymitanum  (%vhere  it  is  called  Stradela)  it  is  said 
to  be  12  miles  from  Scythopolis,  and  10  from  Maxim- 
opolis,  or  Legio.  Its  modem  name  is  Zerin,  and  it  is 
situated  on  a rocky  ridge  extending  from  east  to  west 
in  the  great  plain  of  Esdraelon,  towards  its  southern 
extremity,  and  a little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Gilboa. 
It  was  the  ancient  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
and  is  infamous  in  the  history  of  Ahab  and  Jezebel. 
(1  Kings,  xxi.)  It  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Issachar 
(^Josh.  xix.  18),  and  w’as  known  among  the  crusaders 
as  “ Parvum  Gerinum.”  It  is  most  celebrated  for 
its  noble  plain,  noticed  in  the  next  article;  its  foun- 
tain (1  Sam.  xxix.  1)  rises  in  the  valley  directly 
under  the  village  at  the  NE.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res. 
vol.  iii.  pp.  163—167.)  [G.  W.] 

ESDRAELON  VALLIS  v.  CAMPUS  (rh  fx4ya 
Trebiou  ’E<r5p7}Aw/a,  Judith,  i.  8),  the  same  as  the 
valley  of  Jezreel  (Josh.  xvii.  16;  Judges,  vi.  33; 
Hosea,  i.  5.),  a very  extensive  and  fertile  plain, 
shut  in  between  the  mountain  ranges  of  Samaria  and 
Mount  Carmel  on  the  SE.  and  of  Galilee  on  the  N., 


* This  coin  is  figured  in  the  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, vol.  ii.  p.  1207 ; but,  owing  to  the  imperfect 
condition  of  the  specimen  figured,  does  not  exhibit 
the  pediment  of  the  temple. 
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extending  fi-om  the  Mediterranean  sea  at  the  gulf  of 
Caipha,  to  the  valley  of  the  Jordan,  with  occasional 
interruptions  from  the  smaller  ranges  of  Gilboa 
and  Little  Hermon,  and  Mount  Tabor  rising  in  soli- 
tary grandeur  between  the  latter  and  the  mountains 
of  Samaria.  This  plain  is  watered,  through  its 
greatest  extent,  by  the  river  Kishon  and  its  tributa- 
ries; and  is  distinguished  in  its  various  parts  by 
different  names,  e.  g.  the  valley  of  Megiddo  [LegioJ 
(2  Chron.  xxxv.  22)  ; ix4ya  nedtou  AeyeoSuos,  or 
simply  jueya  TreSiov,  like  the  valley  of  the  Jordan 
(1  Maccab.  xii.  49;  Josephus  ap.  Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  366);  or  g.4ya  nediou  2a/u,apeLTi8os  (ib.  p.  368). 
It  is  now  known  among  the  natives  as  “ Merij  Ibn 
' Amir r (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  227 — 
230.)  [G.  W.] 

E'SIA.  [ISARA.] 

E'SSUI.  Caesar,  in  b.  c.  54,  distributed  his 
troops  in  winter  quarters  in  various  places  at  some 
distance  from  one  another.  He  placed  (B.  G.  v.  24) 
L.  Roscius,  with  one  legion,  among  the  Essui.  A 
large  force  of  Galli,  from  the  states  called  Armoric, 
assembled  to  attack  Roscius  in  his  winter  camp, 
but  were  deterred  by  hearing  unfavourable  news 
of  the  rising  of  the  Galli  in  other  parts  (v.  53). 
This  fact,  combined  with  what  is  said  in  the  other 
chapter,  shows  that  the  Essui  were  between  the 
Seine  and  Loire,  and  not  far  from  the  Aimoric 
states.  In  the  passage  of  Caesar  (v.  24)  there  is 
no  MSS.  variation  in  the  name  “ Essuos.”  In  B.  G. 

ii.  34,  Caesar  speaks  of  the  Sesuvii  as  one  of  the 
Armoric  or  maritime  states  ; and  though  there  are 
MSS.  variations  in  the  form  “ Sesuvii,”  all  the  read- 
ings make  the  name  begin  with  “ Ses.”  In  B.  G. 

iii.  7,  the  Sesuvii  are  again  mentioned  with  the 
Curiosolites  and  the  Veneti  ; but  in  that  passage 
there  is  a reading  “ Esubios,”  and  other  varieties. 
It  seems  very  likely  that  the  Essui,  Sesuvii,  and 
Esubii  are  the  same,  and  that  they  occupied  the 
diocese  of  Seez,  which  borders  on  that  of  Mans  and 
Evreux. 

Walckenaer  (Geog.,  See.  i.  398)  places  the  Essui 
between  the  Nervii  and  the  Remi,  and  near  a place 
called  Esch  on  the  river  Sure.  But  the  narrative 
of  Caesar  (v.  53)  shows  that  this  conclusion  is 
false.  [G.  L.] 

ESTIO'NES  ('Ecrridjves),  a Vindelician  tribe,  on 
the  river  Iller,  with  the  capital  Campodunum  (Strab. 

iv.  p.  206 ; comp.  Campodunum.)  [L.  S.] 

ESUBIA'NI.  [Vesubianl] 

ESURIS  (Ru.  near  Ayamonte),  the  last  city  to 
the  W.  on  the  coast  of  Hispania  Baetica,  stood  on 
the  left  (E.)  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Anas.  (Jtin, 
Ant.  pp.  425,  431;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  206; 
Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  339.)  [P.  S.] 

ETAM  (’'Httoi^),  a place  in  Judaea  mentioned 
by  Josephus,  50  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  very  pleasant 
in  its  fine  gardens,  and  abounding  in  rivulets  of 
water,  to  which  the  great  king  Solomon  was  accus- 
tomed to  resort.  (Ant.  viii.  7.  § 3.)  It  must  ob- 
viously be  the  place  celebrated  in  the  book  of  Eccle- 
siastes (ii.  5,  6),  and  in  the  Canticles;  and  the 
Rabbinical  notices  of  the  fountain  of  Etam  from 
which  waters  were  conveyed  by  aqueducts  to  Jeru- 
salem, teach  us  to  look  for  the  site  between  Beth- 
lehem and  Hebron.  Accordingly  we  find  the  name 
perpetuated  among  the  natives  to  this  day,  and 
assigned  to  gardens  the  largest  and  most  luxuriant 
that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  mountain  region  of 
Judaea.  The  three  well-known  pools  of  Solomon,  on 
the  road  to  Hebron,  are  situated  at  the  head  of  a valley 
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called  Wady  Eidn;  and  the  aqueduct  which  derives 
its  supply  of  water  from  these  tributary  fountains, 
has  its  proper  commencement  below  the  lowest  of  the 
pools,  from  whence  it  runs  along  the  western  side 
of  Wady  Eton  to  Bethlehem.  In  the  bed  of  the 
valley,  below  the  aqueduct,  is  another  copious  foun- 
tain, 'Ain  Eian,  and  around  this  fountain  are  the 
gardens  just  mentioned.  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol. 
ii.  p.  500.)  The  aqueduct  by  which  this  water  is 
conducted  to  Jerusalem  was  constructed  by  Pon- 
tius Pilate,  the  Koman  procurator.  (Joseph.  B.  J. 

ii.  9.  § 4.) 

The  rock  Etam  ('Hra/*)  in  the  history  of  Sam- 
son, although  in  the  tribe  of  Judah,  was  probably  in 
no  way  connected  with  the  foregoing,  and  cannot 
now  be  identified.  (Judges,  xv.  8,  11.)  [G.  W.] 

ETANNA,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  appears 
in  the  Table  on  a road  from  Augustum  through 
Condate  to  Geneva.  It  lies  between  Augustum  and 
Condate.  [Condate,  8.]  Etanna  appears  to  be  Yenns 
or  Jenne.  [G.  L.] 

ETEIA  (‘'Hreta),  a town  of  Crete.  Pliny  (iv. 
20)  places  a town  of  this  name  (some  of  the  MSS. 
and  the  old  text  have  Elea  or  Eleae),  between  Phala- 
sarna  and  Cisamus.  [E.  B.  J.J 

ETEOCRETES.  [Creta,  p.  704.] 

ETEO'NUS  (’Et60)j/os:  Eth.  ’Eretivios),  a town 
of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  gives  it  the 
epithet  of  iroKvKmfjfios,  lay  to  the  right  of  the 
Asopus.  Strabo  says  that  it  was  afterwards  called 
Scarphe.  It  probably  lay  between  Scolus  and  the 
frontier  of  the  territory  of  Tanagra.  (Horn.  Jl.  ii. 
497;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  408,  409;  Stat.  Tkeb.  vii.  266; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.\  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
p.  332.) 

ETHO'PIA,  a town  or  fortress  of  Athamania, 
situated  on  a hill  commanding  Argithea,  the  capital 
of  the  country.  It  contained  a temple  of  Jupiter 
Acraeus.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2 ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  525,  seq.) 

ETIS  (^Hxis),  a town  in  the  S.  of  Laconia,  the 
inhabitants  of  which  were  removed  to  Boeae.  (Pans. 

iii.  22.  § 11;  Steph.  B.  s.  t?.) 

ETOCETUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  second 
Itinerary  as  being  12  miles  from  Pennocrucium 
(Penkridge),  on  the  road  from  the  Vallum  to  Portus 
Rutupis  (^Richborough),  in  the  direction  of  London. 
Probablv,  Wall  in  Staffordshire.  [R.  G.  L.] 
ETOVISSA.  [Edetani.] 

ETRU'RIA,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of  Cen- 
tral Italy,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the  Apennines,  on 
the  E.  by  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian Sea. 

I.  Name. 

It  is  almost  universally  called  Etrmia  by  the 
Latin  writers  of  the  best  times : though  the  form 
T user  A is  often  found  in  later  writers  (Lib.  Colon, 
p.  211 ; Ammian.  xxvii.  3,  &c.):  and  appears  in  the 
later  ages  of  the  Roman  Empire  to  have  become 
the  ofiicial  designation  of  the  district  in  question, 
whence  it  is  of  frequent  occurrence  on  inscriptions, 
and  is  found  in  the  Notitia,  and  the  Itineraries.  (Not. 
jDign.  ii.  p.  63;  Itin.  Ant.^.  289;  Tab. Pent.',  OreU. 
Inscr.  1100,  1181,  &c.)  Hence  it  passed  into  ge- 
neral use  in  the  middle  ages,  and  is  still  preserved  in 
the  modern  appellation  of  Toscana  or  Tuscany.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  were  called  indifferently 
Etruscans,  Etkusci,  or  Tuscans,  Tusci;  both  of 
which  forms  are  used  without  distinction  by  Livy, 
Varro,  and  other  writers  of  the  best  age:  though 
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Tuscus  and  Tusci  appear  to  be  the  most  ancient 
forms,  and  perhaps  the  only  ones  in  use  in  the  time 
of  Cato  or  Plautus.  The  Greeks  on  the  contrary 
universally  called  them  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrse- 
NiANs  (Tv()^r]Po'i,  Tvparfvoi),  and  thence  named  their 
land  Tyrrhenia  (Tv^f>T]via')-,  a custom  which  they 
retained  even  under  the  Roman  Empire : though  the 
geographers  sometimes  render  the  Latin  name  by 
’ErpovcTKoi  or  TovaKoi  (Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Ptol.  iii.  1 
§§  4,  47):  and  very  late  writers,  such  as  Zosimus 
and  Procopius,  adopt  TovoKia  for  the  name  of  the 
country  (Zosim.  v.  41 ; Procop.  B.  G.  i.  16).  The 
forms  Hetruria  and  Hetruscus,  as  well  as  Thuscus, 
which  are  not  unfrequently  found  in  the  MSS.  of 
Latin  authors,  appear  to  be  certainly  incorrect. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  two  forms  of  the 
Latin  name,  Etruscus  and  Tuscus,  are  merely  two 
modifications  of  the  same,  and  that  this  was  originally 
written  Turscus,  a form  stiU  preserved  in  the  Eu- 
gubine  Tables.  (Lepsius,  Inscr.  Umbr.  tab.  i.  b.)  It 
is  easy  to  go  a step  further  and  identify  the  Turscus 
or  Tursicus  of  the  Romans  with  the  Tvparjvos  of  the 
Greeks,  a conclusion  which  has  been  generally  adopted 
by  modern  scholars,  though  denied  by  some  philolo- 
gers.  (Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  100;  Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  not.  219,  244,  p.  112;  Abeken,  Mittel-Italien, 
p.  126.)  The  inquiry  as  to  the  oiigin  and  derivation 
of  these  names  must  be  deferred  till  we  come  to 
consider  the  national  aflmities  of  the  Etruscans 
themselves.  But  one  point  of  the  highest  importance 
has  been  preserved  to  us  by  Dionysius,  namely,  that 
the  native  name  of  the  people  was  different  from  all 
these,  and  that  they  called  themselves  Rasena  or 
Rasenna  (Dionys.  i.  30,  where  the  editions  have 
'PacreVa,  but  the  best  MSS.  give  the  form  'Vaaevva. 
See  Schwegler,  Rom.  Gesch.  vol.  i.  p.  255,  note  8). 

II.  Physical  Geography. 

The  general  limits  of  Etruria  have  been  already  in- 
dicated : its  more  precise  boundaries  appear  to  have  been 
generally  recognised  and  clearly  defined.  On  the  NW. 
it  was  bounded  by  the  river  Macra  (Magra),  which 
separated  it  from  Liguria:  from  the  banks  of  that 
river  to  the  sources  of  the  Tiber,  the  main  chain  of  the 
Apennines  formed  the  boundary  between  Etruria  and 
Cisalpine  Gaul : while  the  Tiber  from  its  source  (or 
a point  very  near  its  source)  to  its  mouth  constituted 
the  eastern  limit  of  Etruria,  dividing  it  first  from 
Umbria,  afterwards  from  the  Sabines,  and  lastly  from 
Latium.  The  length  of  the  sea-coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Macra  to  that  of  the  Tiber  is  estimated  by 
Pliny  at  284  Roman  miles,  and  by  Strabo  at  2500 
stadia  (312^  M.  P.;);iboth  of  which  estimates  exceed 
the  truth;  the  actual  distance  is  little  more  than 
200  geographical  or  250  Roman  miles.  The  Mari- 
time Itinerary  gives  292  M.  P.,  which,  after  allowing 
for  the  subdivision  into  a number  of  small  distances, 
closely  agrees  with  the  statement  of  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ; Strab.  v.  p.  222 ; Itin.  Mark.  pp.  498 — 501.) 
The  eastern  frontier,  formed  by  the  course  of  the 
Tiber,  has  a length  of  about  180  R.  miles,  without 
taking  account  of  the  minor  windings  of  the  river: 
the  greatest  breadth  of  Etruria  is  justly  estimated 
by  Strabo  (1.  c.)  at  something  less  than  half  its 
length. 

The  region  thus  limited  is  extremely  varied  in  its 
character,  the  tracts  in  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
districts,  immediately  on  the  slope  of  the  high 
Apennines,  being  very  mountainous ; while  the  greater 
j part  of  the  central  region  between  the  Arnus  and  the 
Tiber  is  occupied  by  masses  and  groups  of  great 
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liilLs,  many  of  them  rugged,  and  attaining  to  a con-  ' 
siderable  elevation,  though  hardly  any  can  be  said 
to  assume  the  rank  of  mountains,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lofty  Monte  Amiata,  which  forms  the  centre 
of  a volcanic  group,  in  the  very  heart  of  the  province, 
and  rises  to  the  height  of  5794  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  There  are,  however,  considerable  level 
tracts  of  rich  alluvial  soil,  the  most  important  of 
which  are  those  on  the  banks  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Arnus ; the  valley  of  the  Clanis,  which  connects 
the  basin  of  that  river  with  that  of  the  Tiber;  and  a 
spacious  tract  along  the  coast,  between  the  hills  of 
the  interior  and  the  sea,  now  known  as  the  Maremma. 
This  last  district  is  of  very  various  width  and  irre- 
gular extent,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  the  hills 
encroach  upon  it  and  throw  out  bold  arms  or  detached 
masses  quite  down  to  the  coast,  of  which  the  most 
conspicuous  are  the  promontory  of  Populonium  or 
Piombino,  and  the  Mons  Argentarius.  With  these 
exceptions,  the  coast  is  for  the  most  part  low  and 
flat,  with  extensive  marshes  in  some  parts,  which 
render  the  whole  tract.of  the  3faremma  noted  for  its 
unhealthiness,  a character  it  seems  to  have  already 
earned  as  early  as  the  days  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
and  which  was  sometimes  unjustly  extended  to  the 
whole  of  Etrm’ia.  (Plin.  Ep.  v.  6.  § 2 ; Sidon.  Apoll 
Ep.  i.  5.) 

It  is  very  difficult  to  group  the  ranges  of  moun- 
tains or  hills,  with  which  almost  the  whole  of  Etru- 
ria is  occupied,  into  any  system  of  geographical  ar- 
rangement. The  two  great  valleys  of  the  Arnus  and 
the  Tiber,  the  one  having  a general  direction  from  E. 
to  W.,  the  other  from  N.  to  S.,  may  be  considered  as 
forming  the  key  to  the  geography  of  the  country. 
Both  these  important  streams  rise  in  the  central 
range  of  the  Apennines,  at  no  very  great  distance 
from  one  another,  and  follow  for  some  space  a nearly 
parallel  direction,  until  the  Arnus  makes  an  abrupt 
turn  near  Arretium,  and  flows  from  thence  towards 
the  NW.  till  within  a few  miles  of  Florence,  when  it 
turns  again,  and  pursues  a course  nearly  due  W. 
from  thence  to  the  sea.  From  the  point  where  the 
Arnus  thus  suddenly  turns  off  at  Arretium,  the  re- 
markable trough-like  depression  or  valley  of  the 
Clanis  (the  Val  di  Chiana)  extends  nearly  S.  as  far 
as  Clusium,  from  whence  its  waters  find  their  way  to 
the  Tiber:  thus  separating  the  general  mass  of  the 
Etrurian  hills  from  those  on  the  W bank  of  the 
Tiber.  So  level  is  this  singular  valley  that  its 
stagnant  w'aters  may  be  led  off  at  pleasure  either 
into  the  Arnus  on  the  N.,  or  the  Tiber  on  the  S. 
[Clanis.] 

The  portion  of  Etruria  N.  of  the  Arnus  is  occu- 
pied principally  by  the  offshoots  and  ranges  of  the 
Apennines,  the  main  chain  of  which  forms  its  north- 
ern boundary,  while  it  sends  off  towards  the  S.  se- 
veral minor  ranges  or  arms,  some  of  them  however  of 
elevation  little  inferior  to  the  central  chain.  Of 
these  the  most  conspicuous  are  the  lofty  and  rugged 
group  now  called  the  Alpi  Apuani,  which  separates 
the  valley  of  the  Macra  from  that  of  the  Ausar 
(^Serchio) ; a second,  of  inferior  elevation,  which  sepa- 
rates the  basin  of  Lucca  from  that  of  Pistoja,  and 
sends  out  its  ramifications  to  the  banks  of  the  Arnus 
between  Pisa  and  Florence ; thirdly,  the  range  which 
separates  the  baan  of  Pistoja  and  valley  of  the 
Ombrone  from  that  of  the  Sieve  ; fourthly,  the  much 
more  lofty  range,  now  called  Prato  Magno,  which 
intervenes  between  the  lower  valley  of  the  Arnus  and 
its  source,  and  causes  the  great  bend  of  that  river 
already  noticed;  and,  lastly,  the  ridge  called  Alpe 
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della  Catenaja,  which  separates  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Arnus  from  that  of  the  Tiber.  This  last  range 
(which  rises  in  its  highest  point  to  4590  feet)  is 
continued  by  the  great  hills  that  extend  at  the  back 
of  Arretium  and  Cortona  to  the  banks  of  the  lake 
Trasimene  and  Perusia,  and  are  thence  prolonged, 
though  on  a still  diminishing  scale,  along  the  W. 
bank  of  the  Tiber.  Between  these  successive  ranges 
and  the  Arnus,  and,  in  some  cases,  almost  enclosed 
by  the  mountains,  lie  several  basins  or  valleys,  af- 
fording a considerable  extent  of  fertile  plain,  for  the 
most  part  so  perfectly  level  as  to  be  subject  to  fre- 
quent inundations,  and  (in  ancient  times  especially) 
abounding  in  marshes  and  great  pools  or  lakes  of 
stagnant  water.  Such  are,  besides  the  plain  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnus  and  Ausar,  the  basin  in  which 
was  situated  the  city  of  Luca,  the  nearly  similar 
valley  of  Pistoria,  and  that  in  which  stands  the  city 
of  Florence,  the  modem  capital  of  Tuscany. 

S.  of  the  Arnus,  almost  the  whole  breadth  of 
Etruria  is  occupied  by  a range  of  hills,  or,  more  cor- 
rectly speaking,  by  a broad  tract  of  hilly  country, 
extending  from  the  valley  of  the  Clanis  to  the  sea, 
and  from  the  banks  of  the  Arnus  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Umbro.  The  greater  part  of  these  hills,  many  of 
which  rise  to  a height  of  not  less  than  2000  feet, 
and  some  even  considerably  exceed  3000,  belong 
to  the  formation  teraied  by  geologists  tbe  Sub- 
apennine,  and  present  comparatively  easy  declivi- 
ties and  gently  sloping  sides,  forming  a marked 
contrast  to  the  bold  abrupt  forms  of  the  central 
Apennines.  At  the  same  time,  they  may  all  be  con- 
sidered as  dependent  upon  the  same  system;  though 
much  broken  and  diversified,  their  ranges  preserve 
a general  parallelism  to  the  direction  of  the  central 
chain  of  the  Apennines  from  NW.  to  SE.  But  about 
40  miles  S.  of  Siena  there  rises  a range  of  a to- 
tally different  character,  and  almost  wholly  isolated 
from  the  hills  to  the  N.  of  it,  — the  volcanic  group 
of  which  Monte  Amiata  already  noticed  is  the 
centre,  and  the  Monte  Lobro  and  Alonte  di  Radi- 
copani  form  the  two  extremities ; the  general  di- 
rection of  this  range  is  nearly  from  E.  to  W.  A 
short  distance  S.  of  this  again  (nearly  on  the  present 
confines  of  Tuscany  and  the  Papal  States)  com- 
mences the  great  volcanic  tract  which  occupies 
almost  the  whole  of  Southern  Etruria,  and  is  di- 
rectly connected  with  that  of  Latium  and  the  Cain- 
pagna  di  Roma.  This  district  includes  the  extinct 
volcanic  craters  of  t\ieLago  di  Bolsena  (Lacus  Vul- 
siniensis),  Logo  di  Vico  (Lacus  Ciminus),and  Logo 
di  Bracciano  (Lacus  Sabatinus),  all  of  them  now 
occupied  by  lakes,  as  well  as  tbe  smaller  Logo  di 
Martignano  (Lacus  Alsictinus)  and  the  now  dry 
basin  of  Baccano.  None  of  these  volcanic  foci  of 
eruption  have  been  in  a state  of  activity  within  his- 
torical memory,  though  of  very  recent  date  in  a 
geological  sense.  Nor  do  any  of  the  volcanic  hills 
of  Southern  Etruria  rise  to  any  considerable  eleva- 
tion, like  the  Alban  hills  of  Latium ; but  the  range 
or  tract  of  which  the  Mons  Ciminus  is  the  centre, 
forms  a kind  of  hilly  barrier  extending,  from  E.  to 
W.,  from  the  Tiber  nearly  to  the  sea-coast,  which 
bounds  the  view  of  the  Roman  Campagna,  and  was 
for  a long  time  the  limit  of  the  Roman  arms.  [Ci- 
minus Mons.] 

The  low  tract  of  the  Maremma  already  noticed 
extends  between  the  hills  of  the  interior  and  the  sea: 
it  may  be  considered  as  commencing  a little  to  the 
N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Caecina,  and  extending  from 
thence  as  far  as  Centmncellae  {^Cicita  Vecchiay, 
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tut  it  is  far  from  presenting  an  unbroken  and  uni- 
form plain,  and  rather  forms  a succession  of  basins 
between  the  uplands  and  the  sea,  separated  by  inter- 
vening ridges  of  hills,  which  descend  in  places  quite 
to  the  sea  coast,  and  constitute  the  natural  limits  of 
these  separate  districts,  now  known  as  the  Maremma 
di  Volterra,  Maremma  di  Grosseto,  &c.  Of  these, 
the  last-mentioned,  which  may  be  called  the  basin  of 
the  Ombrone  (Umbro),  and  extends  along  the  coast 
from  the  promontory  of  Populonium  to  the  Mons 
Argentarius,  is  the  most  extensive.  S.  of  Centum- 
cellae  the  hills  descend  quite  to  the  sea -coast,  and 
continue  to  skirt  it  at  a very  short  distance,  till 
within  a few  miles  of  the  Tiber. 

The  minor  rivers  of  Etruria  may  be  readily  classed 
into  three  groups:  1.  those  which  fall  into  the 
Arnus;  2.  those  which  fall  into  the  Tiber;  and  3. 
those  which  flow  direct  to  the  sea.  1.  Of  the  first 
group  it  is  singular  that  not  a single  ancient  name 
has  been  preserved  to  us,  except  that  of  the  Aitser 
or  Serchio,  which  now  no  longer  joins  the  Arnus, 
but  pursues  its  own  course  to  the  sea.  The  most 
impoiiant  tributaries  of  the  Arno  are  the  Sieve  and 
the  Ombrone  from  the  N,,  and  the  Elsa  and  Era  on 
the  S.  side.  2.  Of  the  affluents  of  the  Tiber,  the 
only  considerable  one  which  joins  it  from  the  W.  or 
Etruscan  bank  is  the  CiiANis  already  mentioned, 
together  with  its  tributary  the  Pallia  or  Paglia 
(Pallia,  Tab.  Pent'):  several  small  streams,  how- 
ever, bring  down  to  it  the  waters  of  the  Etruscan 
hills ; but  the  only  one  of  which  the  ancient  name 
is  recorded  is  the  Cremera,  between  Rome  and 
Veii.  3.  The  rivers  which  discharge  their  waters 
directly  into  the  sea  are  more  numerous  and  consi- 
derable. Proceeding  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Arnus,  we  find:  the  Caecina  (Cec^na),  which  wa- 
tered the  territory  of  Volaterrae ; the  Umbro  ( Om- 
brone'), which  flowed  beneath  the  walls  of  Rusellae, 
and  is  the  most  considerable  stream  between  the 
Arno  and  the  Tiber;  the  Albinia  (^Albegna),  be- 
tween Portus  Telamonis  and  Cosa;  the  Armina  or 
Armenia  (Amine,  Armine, Marit.  p.  499;  Ar- 
menia, Tab.  Pent.),  now  called  the  Fiora,  which 
constitutes  the  modern  boundary  between  Tuscany 
and  the  Roman  States;  the  Marta  (Tab.  Peut.;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  291),  still  called  Marta,  which  carries  off 
the  waters  of  the  lake  of  Bolsena,  and  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Tarquinii;  and  the  Mmio  (Mignoiie), 
a small  stream,  but  better  known  than  the  preceding 
from  the  mention  of  its  name  in  Virgil  (Aen.  x. 
183).  Besides  these,  the  name  of  the  Ossa  (Osa),a 
very  small  stream  between  the  Albinia  and  Portus 
Telamonis,  is  recorded  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 4);  and 
that  of  the  Alma  (Alma),  also  a trifling  nvulet,  be- 
tween the  Umbro  and  Populonium,  by  the  Maritime 
Itinerary  (p.  500).  N.  of  the  Arnus,  the  Aventia  and 
Vesidia  of  the  Tabula  may  probably  be  identified 
with  the  river  Lavenza,  which  descends  from  the 
mountains  of  Carrara;  and  the  Versiglia,  which 
flows  from  those  of  Serravezza. 

Of  the  lakes  of  Etruria  the  most  considerable  is 
the  Lacls  Trasimenus,  still  called  the  Lago 
Trasimeno  or  Logo  di  Perugia,  about  36  miles  in 
circumference,  and  celebrated  for  the  great  victory  of 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  b.  c.  217;  next  to 
this  in  magnitude  is  the  Lacus  Volsikiensis,  or 
Logo  di  Bolsena,  so  called  from  the  city  of  the  same 
name,  a crater-formed  lake,  as  well  as  the  more 
southerly  Lacus  Sabatinus  (Lago  di  Bracciano) 
and  the  much  smaller  Lacus  Ciminus  (Lago  di  Vico) 
and  Lacus  Alsietinus  (Lago  di  Martignano). 
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The  Lake  of  Clusium,  on  the  contrary  (Lago  di 
Chiusi),  was  a mere  stagnant  accumulation  of  water 
connected  with  the  river  Clanis : and  the  Aprilis 
Lacus,  or  Prelius  Lacus  of  Cicero,  was  a kind  of 
lagoon  or  marshy  pool  on  the  sea-coast,  not  far  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Umbro,  now  called  the  Paduli  di 
Castiglione.  Several  similar  lagoons  or  marshy 
lakes  exist  at  different  points  along  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  of  which  the  ancient  names  have  not  been 
preserved;  as  well  as  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Arnus, 
where  the  Paduli  di  Fucecchio  and  Lago  di  Bien- 
tina  are  evidently  only  the  remains  of  far  more 
extensive  waters  and  marshes,  which  previously 
occupied  this  part  of  Etruria.  [Arnus.]  The 
Vadimonian  Lake  (Lacus  Vadimonis),  noted  as 
the  scene  of  two  successive  defeats  of  the  Etrus- 
cans by  the  Romans,  is  a mere  sulphureous  pool  of 
very  small  extent,  now  called  the  Lagheito  or  Lago 
di  Bassano,  a few  miles  from  the  town  of  Orte 
(Horta)  and  close  to  the  Tiber. 

The  most  prominent  physical  features , of  the 
coast  of  Etruria  are  the  promontory  of  Populonium, 
and  that  of  the  Mons  Argentarius,  which  seems 
to  have  been  better  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Promontorium  Cosannm:  the  latter  is  a 
remarkable,  detached,  and  almost  insulated  mountain, 
joined  to  the  mainland  only  by  two  narrow  strips  of 
sand.  Several  small  islands  are  situated  off  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  and  between  that  countiy  and 
Corsica.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  considerable  is 
Ilva,  called  by  the  Greeks  Aethalia,  celebrated  for 
its  iron  mines,  and  separated  from  the  promontoiy  of 
Populonium  by  a strait  only  six  miles  wide.  S.  of 
Ilva  lay  the  small  low  island  of  Plan  ASIA  (Pianosa) 
and  the  still  smaller  Oglasa  (Monte  Cristo).  Off 
the  promontory  of  Cosa  were  Igilium  (Giglio)  and 
Dianium  (Giannuti)'.  and  N.  of  Ilva,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Arnus  and  Corsica,  lay  Urgo  or  Gor- 
gon (Gorgona)  and  Capraria  (Capraja).  Besides 
these  Pliny  mentions  several  smaller  islets,  probably 
mere  rocks,  of  which  Maenaria  may  probably  b^ 
identified  with  Meloria,  immediately  opposite  to  tho 
port  of  Livorno;  Columbaria  may  be  Palmajola,  in 
the  straits  between  Ilva  and  the  mainland;  and 
Barpana  and  Venaria  may  be  the  small  islets  off  the 
Portus  Telamonis  now  called  the  Formiche  di  Gros- 
seto. (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12.)  But  these  last  identi- 
fications are  merely  conjectural. 

III.  Origin  and  National  Affinities  of  the 
Etruscans. 

There  are  few  problems  that  have  in  modem 
times  more  exercised  the  ingenuity  of  scholars  and 
philologers  than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
nation,  and  few  upon  which  opinions  stiU  remain 
more  divided.  Without  attempting  to  notice  all  the 
various  hypotheses  that  have  been  advanced  and 
derivations  that  have  been  found  for  this  remarkable 
people,  it  will  be  necessary  to  review  the  most  im- 
portant of  them,  beginning  with  the  statements  found 
in  ancient  authors  on  the  subject. 

The  opinion  generally  received  in  ancient  times, 
and  almost  universally  adopted  by  Roman  writers, 
ascribed  to  the  Etruscans  a Lydian  origin.  The 
earliest  authority  for  this  statement  is  that  of  He- 
rodotus, who  relates  it  according  to  the  tradition 
reported  to  him  by  the  Lydians.  Their  account 
(mixed  up  with  many  fabulous  and  legendary  de- 
tails) was,  in  substance,  that  a certain  Atys,  king  of 
Lydia,  had  tw^o  sons,  Lydus  and  Tyrsenus,  the  one 
of  whom  had  remained  in  Lydia  and  given  name  to 
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the  people  of  that  country;  the  other,  having  been 
compelled  by  a great  famine  to  emigrate  with  one- 
half  of  the  existing  population  of  Lydia,  had  ulti- 
mately settled  in  the  land  of  the  Umbrians,  and 
given  to  his  people  the  name  of  Tyrseni.  (Herod,  i. 
94.)  The  internal  improbabilities  of  this  narrative 
are  obvious : and  the  fables  with  which  it  is  mingled, 
as  well  as  the  introduction  of  the  eponymous  heroes 
Lydus  and  Tyrrhenus,  impart  to  it  a strongly 
mythical  character.  But  the  same  tradition  appears 
to  have  been  related  with  some  little  variation  by 
several  other  authors  (Dionys.  i.  28),  among  the 
rest  by  Timaeus  (Fr.  1 9.  ed.  Didot),  and  is  alluded 
to  by  Lycophron  (^Alex.  1351).  It  was  also 
adopted  by  many  Greek  writers  of  later  times,  and, 
as  already  mentioned,  became  almost  universally 
received  among  the  Romans.  (Scymn.  Ch.  220; 
Strab.  V.  p.  219;  Plut.  Rom.  2;  a long  list  of 
Roman  authorities  is  collected  by  Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  xxxii.)  We  have,  unfortunately,  no  means 
of  knowing  whether  it  existed  as  a national  tradition 
among  the  Etruscans  themselves,  or,  as  appears  more 
probable,  was  merely  adopted  by  them,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  legend  of  Aeneas  and  the  Trojan 
colony  was  by  the  Romans. 

But  this  view  of  the  subject  seems  to  have  been 
far  less  generally  received  at  the  earliest  period  of 
historical  research.  We  learn  from  Dionysius  (i.  28) 
that  Xanthus  the  Lydian  histonan  (an  elder  con- 
temporary of  Herodotus)  made  no  mention  of  this 
colonisation  of  Tyrrhenia,  though  he  mentioned  other 
less  important  settlements  of  the  Lydians ; and  that 
he  represented  the  two  sons  of  Atys  as  being  named 
Lydus  and  Torrhehus,  and  giving  name  to  the  two 
tribes  of  Lydians  and  Torrhehiam:  this  latter  name 
is  known  to  us'  from  other  sources  as  that  of  an 
Asiatic  people  bordering  upon  the  Lydians.  (Steph. 
Byz.  s.  V.  Topf)T]€os').  Hence  it  seems  very  probable 
that  the  legend  related  to  Herodotus  had  confounded 
the  two  nations  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Torrhebians. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hellanicus  represented  the  Tyr- 
rhenians of  Etruria  as  Pelasgians,  whom  he  described, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  logographers,  as 
migrating  direct  from  Thessaly  to  Italy,  where 
they  first  founded  the  city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Padus,  and  thence  pressed  through  the  interior 
of  the  peninsula,  and  established  themselves  in 
TyiThenia  (Hellan.  Fr.  1.  ed.  Didot;  Dionys.  i.  28.) 
Dionysius  himself,  the  only  author  of  a later  period 
who  rejects  the  Lydian  tradition,  discards  the  view 
of  Hellanicus  also,  and  says  that  the  Etruscans  in 
his  day  were  wholly  distinct  from  every  other  people 
in  their  language,  as  well  as  manners,  customs,  and 
religious  rites;  hence  he  inclines  to  consider  them  as 
an  aboriginal  or  autochthonous  people.  (/cZ.  i.  30). 

Among  modem  authors,  many  have  adopted  the 
Lydian  tradition  as  an  historical  fact,  and  have 
sought  to  support  it  by  pointing  out  analogies  and 
resemblances  in  the  manners,  religious  rites,  and 
architecture  of  the  Etruscans  with  those  of  the 
Lydians  and  other  nations  of  Asia  Minor.  (Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxvii,  &c. ; Newman,  Regal  Rome, 
p.  100.)  Others,  while  they  reject  this  tradition,  but 
admit  the  strongly  oriental  character  of  many  of  the 
customs  and  institutions  of  the  Etruscans,  have  de- 
rived them  from  the  Phoenicians,  Egyptians,  and 
other  oriental  nations : while  Micali,  a modem  Tuscan 
writer  of  celebrity,  is  content  to  acquiesce  in  the 
opinion  of  Dionysius,  that  the  Etruscans  were  an 
indigenous  people  of  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
regards  many  of  their  arts  and  institutions  as  irn- 
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ported  directly  from  Egypt.  (Micali,  Antichi Popoli 
Italiani,  vol.  i.  c.  7.  pp.  99,  140,  &c.) 

Niebuhr  was  the  first  to  point  out  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Etruria  was  of  a mixed  character,  and  that 
in  all  inquiries  into  its  origin  we  must  discriminate 
between  two  different  races,  which  existed  simulta- 
neously in  the  country,  during  the  period  when  wo 
have  any  knowledge  of  its  history.  Of  these  two 
elements  the  one  he  regards  as  Pelasgic,  composing 
the  bulk  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  more 
southern  parts  of  Etruria,  but  existing  in  a state  of 
serfdom  or  vassalage,  having  been  conquered  by  a 
nation  of  invaders  from  the  north,  descending  in  the 
last  instance  from  the  mountains  of  Rhaetia.  It  is 
this  conquering  race  whom  he  considers  as  the  true 
Rasena,  or  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  while  the 
name  of  Tyrrhenians  (applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the 
whole  people)  belonged  of  right  only  to  the  Pelasgic 
or  subject  population.  The  Rasena  thus  formed  a 
dominant  aristocracy,  which  however  gradually  be- 
came mingled  into  one  people  with  the  subject  race, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  Normans  and  Saxons  in 
England.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  109 — 142,  Lect.  on 
Rom.  Hist.  vol.  i.  pp.  57 — 67.) 

The  theory  of  C.  0.  Muller  is  in  fact  nothing  more 
than  an  ingenious  modification  of  the  Lydian  tradi- 
tion of  Herodotus,  so  contrived  as  to  adapt  it  to  the 
fact  (which  he  recognises  in  common  with  Niebuhr 
and  most  recent  inquirers)  of  the  Pelasgic  origin  of 
a large  part'  of  the  population  of  Etruria.  He  con- 
siders the  Tyrrhenians  of  Italy  to  be  identical  with 
those  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  (Tvpcrrjvoi  UeKaayoi, 
Soph.  Fr.  256),  the  existence  of  which  as  a sea  faring 
people  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the  Aegaean  Sea 
is  a fact  attested  by  many  ancient  authors.  [Pe- 
LASGI-]  A body  of  these  Pelasgians  he  supposes  to 
have  been  settled  on  the  coast  of  Lydia,  where  they 
obtained  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians  from  a city  of  the 
name  of  Tyrrha;  and  that,  being  compelled  at  a later 
period  to  emigrate  from  thence,  they  repaired  to  the 
coasts  of  Etruria,  where  they  founded  the  cities  of 
Tarquinii  and  Agylla,  and  gradually  acquired  so 
much  influence  as  to  impart  to  the  whole  people 
whom  they  found  there  the  name  of  Tyrrhenians. 
This  previously  existing  population  he  supposes  to 
have  been  the  Rasena  or  Etruscans  proper,  and  in- 
clines with  Niebuhr  to  derive  them  from  the  moun 
tains  of  Rhaetia.  (Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  Einleit. 
c.  2,  Hetrurien,  m Kl.  Schr.  vol.  i.  pp.  136 — 140.) 

Of  the  more  recent  theories,  that  of  Lepsius 
{Tyrrhenische  Pelasger  in  Etrurien,  8vo.  Leipzig, 
1842)  deserves  especial  mention.  He  discards  alto- 
gether the  hypothesis  of  a separate  nation  of  Rasena, 
and  considers  the  Etruscans  as  resulting  from  a 
mixture  of  the  invading  Pelasgians  with  the  Umbrians, 
who,  according  to  several  authorities,  previously  oc- 
cupied the  country  afterwards  known  as  Etruria. 

To  the  above  speculations  must  be  added  the 
results  of  recent  inquiries  into  the  language  of  the 
ancient  Etruscans.  Unfortunately,  the  materials 
which  exist  for  these  are  so  scanty  as  to  afford  a 
very  insecure  basis  for  ethnological  conclusions. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inscriptions  extant  are  merely 
sepulchral,  and  contain  therefore  but  a very  few 
words,  besides  proper  names.  A single  inscription 
preserved  at  Perugia  extends  to  46  lines:  but  has 
h therto  defied  all  attempts  at  its  interpretation. 
But  the  researches  of  recent  philologers,  and  a careful 
' comparison  of  this  Perugian  inscription  with  a few 
■ shorter  ones,  which  have  been  discovered  in  the  more 
^ southerly  parts  of  Etruria,  seem  to  justify  the  fol- 
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lowino;  conclusions: — • 1.  The  Etruscan  or  Tuscan 
language  is  one  radically  ditFerent  from  the  other 
languages  of  Italy  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
This  is  in  accordance  with  the  express  statement  of 
Dionysius  (i.  30)  and  with  several  passages  of  the 
Roman  writers  which  represent  the  Tuscan  as  a lan- 
guage wholly  unintelligible  to  the  Latins.  (Liv.  ix. 
36 ; Gell.  xi.  7).  2.  A comparison  with  the  Eugubine 
Tables  proves  it  to  be  quite  distinct  from  the  Umbrian, 
its  nearest  neighbour,  though  they  would  seem  to 
have  had  words  and  inflections  common  to  the  two,  a 
circumstance  which  would  naturally  arise  from  their 
proximity,  and  still  more  probably  from  the  subjection 
of  a part  of  the  Umbrians  by  the  Etruscans.  3.  It 
contains  unquestionably  a Greek  or  Pela.sgic  ele- 
ment : this  is  found  so  much  more  strongly  in  some 
inscriptions,  discovered  in  the  southern  part  of 
Etruria,  as  to  raise  a suspicion  that  they  are  almost 
purely  Pelasgic.  (Lepsius,  Tyrrhen.  Pelasger^  pp. 
40 — 43;  Donaldson,  Varronianus,  pp.  166 — 170.) 
This,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the  Perugian  in- 
scription, or  others  found  in  the  more  central  and 
northern  parts  of  the  country.  The  existence  of 
this  Pelasgian  or  old  Greek  element  explains  the 
partial  success  of  Lanzi  in  his  elaborate  attempt  to 
interpret  the  Etruscan  language  by  means  of  Greek 
analogies  (Saggio  di  Lingua  Etrusca^  3 vols.  8vo. 
Rome,  1789),  while  its  total  failure  as  a whole 
proves  the  main  ingredients  of  the  language  to  be 
radically  different.  4.  Besides  these  two  partial 
elements,  one  akin  to  the  Umbrian,  the  other  to  the 
old  Greek,  there  exists  a third,  probably  the  most 
important  of  all,  wholly  distinct  from  both,  and 
which  may  be  called  the  Rasenic  element,  being  in 
all  probability  the  language  of  the  Etruscans  pro- 
perly so  called.  Of  this  we  can  only  assert,  in  the 
present  state  of  om*  knowledge,  that  although  dis- 
tinct from  the  Pelasgic  or  Greek  family  of  languages 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  that  of  the  Umbrians, 
Oscans,  and  Latins  on  the  other,  there  are  good 
reasons  for  believing  it  to  belong  to  the  same  great 
family,  or  to  the  class  of  languages  commonly  known 
as  the  Indo-Teutonic.  Some  arguments  have  lately 
been  brought  forward  to  show  that  its  nearest  affini- 
ties are  with  the  Gothic,  or  Scandinavian  group. 
(Klenze,  Philol.  Ahhandl.  p.  64,  note ; Schwegler, 
Rom.  Gesch.  vol.  1.  pp.l72, 268;  Donaldson,  Varro- 
nianm,  chap,  v.) 

The  result  of  these  philological  inquiries  is  in 
accordance  with,  and  strongly  confirms,  that  of  the 
latest  historical  researches.  Both  alike  point  to  the 
inference  that  the  Etruscans  were  a mixed  people : 
that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  at  least  of  Southern 
Etruria,  was  a Pelasgic  race,  closely  akin  to  the 
people  who  formed  the  substratum  of  the  population 
of  Latium,  as  well  as  of  Southern  Italy,  but  who 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  cultivated  and  civilised 
of  the  early  Italian  races,  and  to  have  preserved 
most  strongly  many  peculiarities  of  their  original 
character  and  institutions  ; but  that  this  people 
had  been  subdued,  before  the  period  when  they  first 
figure  in  Roman  history,  by  a more  warlike  race 
from  the  north,  who  established  their  dominion  over 
the  previously  existing  population,  whom  they  re- 
duced to  the  condition  of  serfs  (ireuearaL,  Dionys. 
ix.  5.):  the  conquerors  retained  their  own  language, 
though  not  without  modification,  as  well  as  their 
sacerdotal  and  aristocratic  institutions,  while  they 
received  to  a great  extent  the  arts  and  civilisation 
of  the  people  whom  they  conquered.  A third 
element  which  must  not  be  overlooked  in  the  popu- 
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lation  of  Etruria,  was  that  of  the  Umbrians,  who, 
according  to  the  general  tradition  of  antiquity,  were 
the  original  inhabitants  of  this  part  of  Italy.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  8,  14.  s.  19;  Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p. 
102.)  They  are  generally  represented  as  subdued 
or  expelled  by  the  Etruscans,  but  Pliny  says  that 
they  were  driven  out  by  the  Pelasgians,  and  these  in 
their  turn  by  the  Etruscans.  In  either  case  it  can- 
not be  supposed  that  the  whole  people  would  be 
expelled  or  exterminated,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  subject  Umbrians  always  continued 
to  form  a considerable  ingredient  in  the  population 
of  Northern  Etruria,  as  the  Pelasgians  did  in  that 
of  the  south.  (Lepsius,  1.  c.  pp.  27 — 34;  Schwegler 
1.  c.  p.  270.) 

The  period,  as  well  as  the"  circumstances,  of  these 
successive  migrations  and  conquests  are  wholly 
unknown  to  us.  Hellanicus  (op.  Dionys.  i.  28) 
represented  the  Pelasgians  as  invading  the  land 
afterwards  called  Tyrrhenia  from  the  north,  and 
establishing  the  seat  of  their  power  first  at  Croton 
(Cortona),  from  whence  they  gradually  spread  them- 
selves over  the  whole  country.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  same  course  was  pursued  by  the 
later  invaders,  the  Rasena : but  it  is  remarkable,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  there  exist  numerous  traditions 
and  mythical  legends  which  point  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  represent  the  S.  of  Etruria,  especially 
Tarquinii,  as  the  centre  from  whence  emanated  all 
that  was  peculiar  in  the  Etruscan  rites,  customs, 
and  institutions.  (Muller,  Etrusker^  vol.  i.  pp.  72, 
73.)  The  name  of  Tarquinii  itself,  and  that  of  its 
eponymous  hero  Tarchon,  who  was  represented  in 
some  accounts  as  the  founder  of  all  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  (Strab.  v.  p.  219),  present  strong  analo- 
gies with  those  of  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Tyrsenus. 
These  traditions  have  been  frequently  used  as  argu- 
ments to  show  that  the  Pelasgian  or  Tyrrhenian 
population  came  by  sea  and  settled  first  on  the  coast, 
from  whence  it  extended  its  influence  over  the  in- 
terior. But  we  know  that  the  Tyrrhenians  were  at 
an  early  period  spread  over  the  coasts  of  Latium 
and  Campania  as  well  as  those  of  Etruria:  and 
there  is  nothing  improbable  m the  fact  that  their 
settlements  in  a maritime  and  fertile  tract  were 
really  the  first  to  attain  to  that  degree  of  culture 
and  civilisation  which  ultimately  became  common 
to  all  the  Etruscan  cities.  The  difference  of  these 
two  classes  of  traditions,  pointing  to  two  difi'erent 
quarters  for  the  birth-place  of  the  Etruscan  polity 
and  their  national  institutions,  may  perhaps  proceed 
from  the  combination  of  two  national  elements  in 
the  people  who  were  collectively  designated  by  the 
Romans  as  Etruscans  or  Tuscans,  and  by  the  Greeks 
as  Tyrrhenians.  But  it  is  impossible  for  us  to 
separate,  in  the  historical  traditions  or  legends  that 
have  been  transmitted  to  us,  the  part  that  refers  to 
the  Etruscans  properly  so  called,  from  what  belongs 
to  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Pelasgic  races.  The  same 
difficulty  continually  presents  itself  with  regard  to 
their  sacred  rites,  political  institutions,  arts,  man- 
ners, and  customs. 

The  connection  of  the  Rasena  or  conquering  race 
of  Etruscans  with  the  Rhaetians,  admitted  both  by 
Niebuhr  and  Muller,  rests  principally  on  the  autho- 
rity of  a passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells  us  that 
the  Alpine  nations,  particularly  the  Rhaetians,  were  un 
doubtedly  of  Tuscan  origin,  but  had  lost  their  ancient 
civilisation  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  retaining 
only  the  language,  and  even  that  much  corrupted. 
(Liv.  v.  33.)  The  same  thing  is  told  us  by  Pliny  and 
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Justin,  who  add  that  the  Rhaetians  were  driven  into 
the  mountains  when  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy  were 
invaded  by  the  Gauls.  (Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24 ; Justin,  xx. 
5.)  A modern  author  has  attempted  (not  altogether 
without  success)  to  prove  the  same  thing  by  an  ex- 
amination of  the  local  names  and  appellations  still 
existing  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons  and  the  Tyrol 
(Steub,  uher  die  Urhewohner  Rhdtiens,  Munich, 
1843),  and  several  philologers  consider  the  names 
Rhaeti  and  Rasena  to  be  connected  with  one  another. 
Assuming  the  correctness  of  Livy’s  statement,  on  a 
point  with  which,  as  a native  of  Patavium,  he  was 
likely  to  be  well  acquainted,  that  the  Rhaetians 
really  spoke  a language  closely  akin  to  that  of  the 
Etruscans,  it  is  certainly  most  probable  that  the 
relation  between  them  was  the  converse  of  that 
stated  by  Pliny  and  Justin,  and  that  it  was  from 
the  Rhaetian  Alps  that  the  Rasenic  invaders  de- 
scended into  the  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  and  from 
thence  advanced  into  Etruria  properly  so  called. 
This  hypothesis,  however,  by  no  means  renders  it 
necessary  to  assume  that  the  Rhaetian  Alps  were 
their  original  abode,  but  merely  that  it  was  from 
thence  they  first  invaded  Italy. 

IV.  History  of  Etruria. 

1 . Early  history  and  greatness  of  Etruria.  — 
Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Etruria,  during  the 
most  flourishing  period  of  the  nation,  is  extremely 
vague  and  imperfect ; and  the  few  facts  recorded  to 
us,  with  the  exception  of  the  wars  of  the  Etruscans 
with  the  Romans,  are  almost  wholly  devoid  of 
chronological  data.  But  the  general  fact  of  their 
early  power  and  prosperity,  and  the  extent  of  their 
empire,  is  sufiiciently  attested.  Livy  tells  us  that 
before  the  period  of  the  Roman  dominion  the  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  widely  extended  both  by  sea 
and  land:  the  amount  of  their  influence  both  on  tlie 
shores  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Sea  was  sufiiciently 
proved  by  the  name  of  Tyrrhenian  or  Tuscan  given 
to  the  latter,  and  that  of  Adriatic  to  the  former, 
from  the  Tuscan  colony  of  Adria.  They  are  said 
to  have  formed  two  principal  states  or  communities, 
the  one  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Apennines,  in  the 
country  commonly  known  as  Etraria,  the  other  on 
the  N.  of  those  mountains,  in  the  great  plains  of 
the  Padus,  where  we  are  told  that  they  extended 
their  dominion  quite  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  with 
the  exception  of  the  territory  of  the  Veneti.  (Liv. 
V.  33;  Strab.  v.  p.  219;  Schol.  Veron.  ad  Aen.  x. 
200.)  Each  of  these  states  was  composed  of  twelve 
principal  cities,  of  which  those  on  the  N.  of  the 
Apennines  were  regarded  as  colonies  of  those  in 
Etruria  Proper  (Liv.  1.  c.),  though  others  considered 
them  as  Pelasgian  settlements,  emanating  from  the 
city  of  Spina  near  the  mouth  of  the  Padus  (Died, 
xiv.  113). 

The  existence  of  this  Etruscan  state  in  the 
country  N.  of  the  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  an 
unquestionable  historical  fact,  though  we  are  wholly 
unable  to  determine  the  period  of  its  establishment. 
But  those  writers  who  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  the 
Rhaetian  or  northern  origin  of  the  Etruscans  na- 
turally regard  these  settlements  in  the  plains  of  the 
Padus  as  prior  in  date,  instead  of  subsequent,  to 
their  establishment  S.  of  the  Apennines.  The  Etrus- 
cans maintained  their  ground  in  this  part  of  Italy 
until  they  were  expelled  or  subdued  by  the  invading 
Gauls;  but  though  their  national  existence  was  at 
this  time  broken  up,  it  is  probable  that  in  many 
other  cities  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  as  we  are  told  was 
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the  case  in  Mantua  (Virg.  Aen.  x.  203;  Plin.  iii. 
19.  s.  23),  they  continued  to  form  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  the  population.  The  only  cities,  however, 
in  this  part  of  Italy  which  are  expressly  noticed  as 
of  Tuscan  origin  are  Felsina,  afterwards  called 
Bononia,  Mantua,  and  Adria,  to  which  may  doubtless 
be  added  Melpum,  a city  known  to  us  only  by  the 
notice  of  its  destruction.  Ravenna  also  appears  to  have 
been  at  one  period  a Tuscan  city.  (For  a further 
account  of  the  Etruscan  settlements  in  this  part  or 
Italy  and  the  history  of  their  subjugation,  see  Gallia 
Cisalpina).  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  during 
the  same  period  the  Etruscans  .had  extended  their 
power  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  and  occupied, 
or  at  least  established  colonies  in,  the  country  after- 
wards known  as  Picenum.  Here  the  second  Adria 
was  in  all  probability  a Tuscan  foundation,  as  well 
as  the  city  of  the  same  name  already  mentioned 
[Adria]  : both  the  name  and  origin  of  Cupra  in  the 
same  region,  are  designated  as  Etruscan.  (Strab.  v. 
p.  241 ; Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  14-5). 

At  the  same  time  as  the  Etruscan  power  was  thus 
extended  towards  the  N.  so  far  beyond  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  afterwards  confined,  it  appears 
to  have  attained  a corresponding  extension  on  the  S. 
also.  Though  our  accounts  of  the  Etruscan  settle- 
ments in  this  direction  are  still  more  vague  and 
indefinite  than  those  of  their  dominion  in  the  north, 
there  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  they  had  at  one 
period  established  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Campania,  where,  accwding  to  Strabo, 
they  founded  twelve  cities  in  imitation  of  the  confe- 
deracy of  Central  Etruria.  (Strab.  v.  p.  242 ; Pol.  ii. 
17.)  It  is  impossible  to  determine  the  names  of  all 
these:  Capua,  called  by  the  Tuscans  Vulturnum, 
was  the  chief  among  them : Nola  also  is  referred  by 
several  authorities  to  a Tuscan  origin,  and  several 
minor  cities  in  the  plain  must  certainly  have  been 
occupied,  if  not  founded,  by  the  same  people.  To 
these  may  be  probably  added  the  maritime  towns  of 
Pompeii,  Herculaneum,  Surrentum,  Marcina,  and 
Salernum,  all  of  which  are  described  as  at  one  period 
or  other  Tyrrhenian  towns,  though  it  is  possible  that 
in  some  of  these  cases  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgiwns,  rather 
than  Etruscans,  are  meant.  (Strab.  v.  pp.  247,  251; 
Muller,  Etr.  vol.  i.  p,  168.)  The  Etruscans,  however, 
never  made  themselves  masters  of  the  Greek  cities  on 
the  coast,  Cumae,  Dicaearchia,  and  Neapolis,  though 
ihey  continued  to  occupy  the  rest  of  Campania  till 
they  were  themselves  reduced  by  the  Samnites. 
[Campania.]  The  period  of  their  first  establish- 
ment in  these  countries  is  very  uncertain,  the  date 
assigned  by  Cato  for  the  foundation  or  occupation  of 
Capua  differing  by  more  than  three  centuries  from 
that  adopted  by  other  authors.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  7.) 
Muller  follows  the  view  of  these  last  authorities,  and 
refers  the  first  establishment  of  the  Etruscans  in 
Campania  to  a period  as  early  as  B.  c.  800 : Niebuhr, 
on  the  contrary,  adopts  the  statement  of  Cato,  and 
considers  the  Etruscan  dominion  in  Campania  as  of 
brief  duration  and  belonging  to  a comparatively  late 
period.  The  account  preserved  by  Dionysius  of  the 
attack  on  Cumae,  about  b.c.  525,  by  a great  host  of 
barbarians,  among  whom  the  Tyrrhenians  (Etruscans) 
took  the  lead,  may  in  this  case  be  regarded  as 
marking  the  first  appearance  of  that  people  in  this 
part  of  Italy.  (Dionys.  vii.  3 ; Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  7 5, 
76;  Muller,  Etr.  vol.  i.  pp.  166,  172.) 

Contemporary  with  this  great  extension  of  the 
Etruscan  power  by  land  was  the  period  of  their 
maritime  and  naval  supremacy.  Numeious  state- 
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ments,  of  Greek  writers  especially,  attest  that  the 
Tyrrhenians  were  a bold  and  hardy  race  of  navi- 
gators ; they  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  fitting  out 
great  fleets  for  naval  warfare,  and  exercising  an 
almost  undisputed  supremacy  over  the  sea  which 
derived  from  them  the  name  of  the  Tyrrhenian; 
while  their  expeditions  on  a smaller  scale  had  earned 
for  them  a disgraceful  reputation  as  pirates  and  cor- 
sairs. It  is  probable  that  these  habits  were  princi' 
pally  confined  to  the  southern  Etrurians : the  circum- 
stance that  Populonium  was  the  only  maritime  city 
further  north  renders  it  evident  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Central  and  Northern  Etruria  were  not  a sea- 
faring people;  and  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  maritime  enterprises  originated  with  the 
Pelasgian  population  of  the  south,  and  continued  to 
be  carried  on  almost  exclusively  by  them,  not  only 
after  they  had  fallen  under  the  dominion  of  the  Ea- 
sena,  but  even  after  their  subjection  to  the  power  of 
Rome.  The  circumstance  that  these  piratical  habits 
were  common  to  the  Tyrrheno-Pelasgians  of  the 
islands  and  shores  of  the  Aegaean  Sea  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  this  hypothesis;  we  find  also  the  in- 
habitants of  Antium,  who  appear  to  have  been  of 
Tyrrhenian  or  Pelasgic  origin,  and  closely  connected 
with  the  people  of  Southern  Etiuria  [Antium], 
following  the  same  course,  and  addicted  both  to 
navigation  and  piracy.  (Strab.  v.  p.  232.) 

The  few  chronological  data  we  possess  prove  the 
naval  power  of  the  Etruscans  to  have  extended  over 
a period  of  considerable  duration.  The  first  distinct 
mention  of  it  that  occurs  in  history  is  in  b.  c.  538, 
on  occasion  of  the  Phocaean  settlement  at  Alalia  in 
Corsica,  when  the  Tyrrhenians  and  Carthaginians 
combinea  their  fleets  to  expel  the  new  colonists,  each 
nation  furnishing  60  ships  of  war;  and  though  de- 
feated in  the  sea-fight  that  ensued,  they  attained 
their  object  of  compelling  the  Phocaeans  to  quit  the 
island.  (Herod,  i.  166,  167.)  Their  piratical 
expeditions  must,  however,  date  from  a much  earlier 
period.  We  find  them  engaged  in  maritime  hostilities 
with  the  Greek  colonists  of  Lipara  soon  after  its 
foundation  (Diod.  v.  9;  Strab.  vi.  p.  275;  Pans.  x. 
11.  § 3,  16.  § 4);  and  Ephorus  even  represented  the 
fear  of  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates  as  one  of  the  causes 
which  long  prevented  the  Greeks  from  establishing 
colonies  in  Sicily  (Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  vi.  p.  410). 
At  a later  period  we  find  Anaxilas,  despot  of  Ehe- 
gium  (b.  c.  494 — 476),  fortifying  the  Scyllaean 
rock  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  Tyrrhenian 
pirates  from  pass^ig  the  Straits  of  Messana.  (Strab. 
vi.  p.  257.)  Shortly  after  this,  the  maritime  power 
of  the  Etruscans  sustained  a severe  blow  by  the 
great  defeat  of  their  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
the  Carthaginians,  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse,  who  had 
been  called  in  by  the  Cumaeans  to  their  assistance, 
B.  c.  474.  (Diod.  xi.  51  ; Pind.  Pyth.  i.  136 — 
146.)  The  union  on  this  occasion,  as  well  as  in 
the  expedition  against  Alalia,  of  the  Etruscan  and 
Carthaginian  fleets  seems  to  show  that  these  people 
were  in  general  on  friendly  terms,  and  we  learn 
from  an  incidental  notice  that  they  had  concluded 
treaties  regulating  their  respective  navigation  and 
commerce  in  the  Mediterranean  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  5), 
while  they  evidently  regarded  the  Greeks  as  inter- 
lopers and  common  enemies.  But  after  the  great 
battle  of  Cumae,  we  hear  no  more  of  any  direct 
enterprises  on  the  part  of  the  Etruscans  against  the 
Greek  cities  : the  growing  power  of  those  of  Sicily 
in  particular  enabled  them,  on  the  contrary,  to  as- 
sume the  offensive,  and  in  b.  c.  453  the  Syracusan 
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commanders  Phayllus  and  Apelles,  sent  out  to 
punish  the  Tyrrhenian  piracies,  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Etruria,  together  with  those  of  Corsica  and 
Aethalia  (Ilva),  with  a fleet  of  60  ships,  and  even 
made  themselves  masters  of  the  latter  island,  from 
which  they  carried  off  a great  booty.  (Diod.  xi. 
88.)  Hence  it  w’as  evidently  the  hostile  feeling  of 
the  Tyrrhenians  against  Syiacuse  which  led  them 
to  send  an  auxiliary  force  to  the  sup^wrt  of  the 
Athenians  in  Sicily,  B.  c.  414.  (Thuc.  vi.  89,  105, 
vii.  53.)  Thirty  years  later,  B.  c.  384,  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse  made  an  expedition  in  person  to  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  where  he  landed  in  the  territory 
of  Caere,  and  plundered  the  wealthy  temple  of 
Pyrgi.  (Diod.  xv.  J4  ; Pseud.-Arist.  Oeconom.  ii 
21.)  By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  great  power 
of  the  Etruscans  was  much  broken  : the  Gauls  had 
expelled  them  from  the  fertile  plains  on  the  banks 
of  the  Padus  ; the  Samnites  had  conquered  their 
Campanian  settlements;  and  the  cities  of  Central 
Etruria  were  engaged  in  an  arduous  struggle  against 
the  Gauls  in  the  N.,  and  the  Romans  in  the  S. 
The  captuiT  of  Veii  by  the  latter,  which  took  place 
in  the  same  year  with  the  fall  of  Melpum,  N.  of  the 
Apennines,  b.  c.  396,  may  be  regarded  as  the 
turning-point  of  Etruscan  history.  The  Tyrrhenians 
are,  however,  still  mentioned  by  Greek  historians 
as  sending  auxiliaries  or  mercenaries,  sometimes  to 
the  assistance  of  the  Carthaginians,  at  others  to 
that  of  Agathocles,  as  late  as  b.  c.  307.  (Diod. 
xix.  106,  XX.  61,  64.) 

During  the  period  of  the  naval  greatness  of  the 
Etruscans,  they  appear  to  have  founded  colonies  in 
the  island  of  Corsica,  and  exercised  a kind  of  so- 
vereignty over  it  : this  was  probably  established 
after  the  expulsion  of  the  Phocaean  colonists,  and 
we  find  the  island  still  mentioned  near  a century 
later,  b.  c.  453,  as  in  a state  of  dependence  on  the 
Etruscans.  (Diod.  xi.  88.)  With  the  decline  of 
their  naval  power  it  appears  to  have  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians.  The  evidences  of  their 
having  extended  similar  settlements  to  Sardinia,  aie 
far  from  satisfactoiy.  (Muller,  Ptrusker,  vol.  i. 
p.  183.)  Strabo,  indeed,  speaks  distinctly  of  that 
island  having  been  occupied  by  Tyrrhenians  prior 
to  the  arrival  of  lolaus  and  the  sons  of  Hercules 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225)  ; but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
any  historical  value  can  he  attached  to  a statement 
referring  to  so  mythical  a period,  and  we  have  no 
account  of  Etruscan  or  Tyrrhenian  colonies,  pro- 
perly so  called,  in  the  island.  The  attempts  that 
have  been  made  to  prove  the  existence  of  an  Etrus- 
can population  in  Sardinia  from  the  works  of  art 
discovered  there,  especially  the  curious  architectural 
monuments  called  Nuraghe,  wdll  be  considered  else- 
where. [Sardinia.] 

2.  Wars  and  relations  of  Etruria  with  Rome. 
— The  history  which  has  been  preseiwed  to  us  of 
Etruria  in  its  relations  to  Rome,  has  much  more 
appearance  of  a chronological  and  authentic  cha- 
racter than  the  scattered  notices  above  referred  to  : 
but,  unfortunately,  a critical  examination  proves  it 
to  be  almost  equally  fragmentary  and  uncertain, 
for  the  three  first  centuries  after  the  foundation  of 
the  city.  The  Roman  traditions  concur  in  repre- 
senting the  Etruscan  state  (i.  e.  the  twelve  cities 
of  Etruria  Proper)  as  already  constituted  and  pow- 
erful at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  Rome;  nor 
is  there  any  reason  to  question  this  fact,  though 
there  appear  good  grounds  for  supposing  that  it 
did  not  attain  to  its  greatest  power  till  a later 
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period.  The  position  of  Rome  itself  on  the  im- 
mediate frontiers  of  Latinm  and  Eti'uria,  necessarily 
brought  it  into  relations  with  the  Etruscans  from  the 
very  earliest  periods  of  its  existence.  Accordingly 
w'e  find  Romulus  himself,  as  well  as  Tullus  Hos- 
tilius,  represented  as  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
Veien tines,  the  Etruscan  state  whose  territory  im- 
mediately bordered  on  that  of  the  rising  city.  (Liv- 

i.  15,  27,  30.)  That  a part  of  the  population  of 
Rome  itself  was  of  Tuscan  origin,  is  attested  by 
numerous  ancient  traditions,  though  the  time  and 
circumstances  of  its  settlement  are  very  variously 
reported.  In  the  legendary  history  of  Rome  we 
find  three  principal  points  of  contact  with  Etruria  : 
1.  the  traditions  connected  with  Caeles  Vibenna,  an 
Etruscan  chieftain,  who  is  represented  as  a kind  of 
Condottiere,  or  leader  of  an  independent  mercenary 
force,  and  not  the  chief  magistrate  or  general  of 
any  of  the  Etruscan  states.  He  is  said  to  have 
brought  with  him  a considerable  body  of  Tuscan 
troops,  who  settled  on  the  Caelian  hill  (Mons  Cae- 
lius),  which  derived  its  name  from  their  leader. 
( I’ac.  Ann.  iv.  65  ; Fest.  v.  Caelius,  p.  44,  v. 
Tuscus  Vicus,  p.  355;  Varr.  L.L.  v.8.  § 46;  Dionys. 

ii.  36.)  But  the  period  to  which  this  immigration 

is  referred  was  very  uncertain,  some  assigning  it 
to  the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  which  view  ap- 
pears to  have  been  confinned  by  the  Tuscan  annals 
cited  by  the  emperor  Claudius  (See  Orelli,  Exc. 
ad  Tac.  Ann.  xi.),  others  carrying  it  back  to  the 
age  of  Romulus.  Tacitus  himself  considers  the 
settlement  of  the  Tuscans  in  the  quarter  which  bore 
from  them  the  name  of  Tuscus  Vicus  as  connected 
with  the  same  event,  though  Livy  and  other  writers 
referred  this  to  the  expedition  of  Porsena.  (Liv.  ii. 
14  ; Fest.  p.  355.)  2.  The  traditions  which  point 

to  the  establishment  of  an  Etruscan  dynasty  at 
Rome  under  the  later  kings,  represented  in  the 
narrative  of  the  received  history  by  the  reigns  of 
the  two  Tarquins.  It  is  remarkable  that  Dionysius 
represents  the  elder  Tarquin  as  establishing  his 
supremacy  over  the  whole  of  Etruria,  after  a war 
of  nine  years’  duration  (iii.  59 — 62),  an  event  of 
which  neither  Livy  nor  Cicero  takes  the  least  notice, 
and  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  historically  true; 
but  it  seems  probable  that  the  rule  of  the  Tarquins 
in  Rome  wtis  coincident  with  the  period  of  the 
greatest  power  of  the  Etruscans,  and  that  at  this 
time  their  sway  was  extended  not  only  over  Rome 
itself,  but  a great  part  of  Latium  also.  (Niebuhr, 
vol.  i.  pp,  383 — 387.)  Muller,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, regards  the  dominion  of  the  Tarquinii  at 
Rome  as  representing  a period  during  which  the 
city  of  Tarquinii  had  established  its  power  over  the 
other  cities  of  Etruria,  as  well  as  over  Rome  itself. 
(Muller,  Etrmker,  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 122  ; Biogr. 
Diet.  art.  Tarquinius.)  To  the  period  of  Etrus- 
can domination  at  Rome  were  assigned,  by  universal 
tradition,  the  great  architectural  works  of  the 
Cloaca  Maxima  and  the  Capitol,  which  strongly 
resembled  similar  constructions  in  the  cities  of 
Etruria  itself.  3.  A little  later  than  the  period  of 
the  Tarquins  occurs  a somewhat  similar  extension 
of  the  Etruscan  power  under  Porsena,  king  of  Clu- 
sium.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  Roman 
history  that  bears  more  manifest  marks  of  falsifica- 
tion than  the  legends  connected  with  this  prince: 
traditions  of  a wholly  different  kind  were,  however, 
preserved,  which  leave  little  doubt  that  he  really 
conquered  Rome  {Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Porsena),  and 
extended  his  dominion  over  a great  part  of  Latium, 
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until  his  conquests  were  checked  at  Aricia,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Gi’eeks  of  Cumae.  This  last  fact, 
which  is  placed  by  Dionysius  about  506  b.  c , and 
was,  in  all  probability,  derived  from  Cumaean  chro- 
nicles,  may  fairly  be  depended  upon  as  historical. 
(Dionys.  vii.  5.) 

From  the  brief  notices  above  given  (the  fuller  de- 
velopment of  which  in  this  place  is  obviously  impos- 
sible), it  may  fairly  be  inferred  that  the  period  when 
the  Etruscan  power  w^as  at  its  height,  so  far  as  we 
gather  from  the  Roman  traditions,  was  during  the 
second  and  third  centuries  of  the  city,  or  about  620  - 
500  B.  c. ; a result  which  accords  with  that  pre- 
viously derived  from  other  sources.  It  is  remarkable 
that  after  the  war  with  Porsena,  the  Roman  annals 
make  no  mention  of  hostilities  with  the  Etruscans 
for  above  twenty  years ; and  when  they  recommence 
(b.c.  483),  it  is  the  Veienlines  alone  with  whom  the 
arms  of  the  republic  were  engaged.  The  petty  wars 
between  these  two  neighbouring  states  were  conti- 
nued, with  occasional  interruptions  and  inteiwals  of 
repose,  for  a period  of  nearly  ninety  years,  till  they 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Veil  by  Camillus,  B.  c.  396. 
Throughout  this  whole  interval  we  do  not  find  that 
the  other  cities  of  Etruria  lent  any  efficient  aid  to 
the  Veientines:  even  when  the  progress  of  the  Ro- 
man arms  threatened  Veii  with  destruction,  tlie 
efforts  of  the  Capenates  and  Faliscans  to  induce  the 
other  cities  of  tlie  league  to  espouse  its  cause  proved 
unavailing,  while  they  served  only  to  draw  down  the 
vengeance  of  Rome  upon  themselves. 

The  fall  of  Veii  was  the  first  step  that  marked 
the  decline  of  the  Etruscan  power  in  their  central 
dominions,  or  Etruria  Proper.  Previous  to  that  event 
they  had  already  lost  the  greater  part,  if  not  the 
wliole,  of  their  possessions  N.  of  the  Apennines  : the 
fall  of  Melpum,  one  of  the  most  considerable  of  their 
cities  N.  of  the  Padus,  is  said  to  have  been  precisely 
contemporary  with  that  of  Veii.  (Com.  Nep.  ap. 
Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21.)  Before  the  same  period,  also, 
the  Samnites  had  wrested  from  them  the  fertile 
plains  of  Campania,  and  the  central  Etrurians  now 
stood  alone,  assailed  by  the  growing  power  of  Rome 
in  the  S.,  and  exposed  to  the  formidable  attacks  of 
the  Gauls  on  their  northern  frontier.  It  was  pro- 
bably the  danger  that  threatened  them  from  this 
quarter  that  prevented  their  cities  from  combining  to 
resist  the  Roman  arms,  which  in  consequence  con- 
tinued to  gain  ground  in  Southern  Etruria.  Capena 
appears  to  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  Rome  shortly 
after  Veii:  Falerii,  though  not  conquered,  was  com- 
pelled to  sue  for  peace ; and  already  before  the  Gaulish 
invasion,  B.  c.  390,  the  Romans  had  carried  their 
arms  as  far  as  Sutrium,  and  engaged  in  hostilities 
with  the  powerful  city  of  Volsinii.  (Diod.  xiv.  98, 
109;  Liv.  V.  24,  27,  31,  32.)  Even  that  great  ca- 
lamity only  interrupted  their  progress  for  a short 
time:  we  find  them,  within  a few  years  after,  not 
only  carrying  on  warfare  against  the  Etruscans  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sutrium  and  Nepete,  but  esta- 
blishing Roman  colonies  in  both  those  towns,  which 
became  in  consequence  an  important  barrier  against 
the  power  of  Etruria.  In  the  subsequent  wars  it 
was  sometimes  Tarquinii,  at  others  Volsinii  (at  this 
time  one  of  the  most  powerful  cities  of  Central 
Etruria),  that  took  the  lead;  but  in  b.c.  351  the 
Tarquinians  concluded  a truce  for  forty  years  which 
appears  to  have  been  observed  on  both  sides:  and  it 
w'as  not  till  311  that  mention  again  occurs  of  an 
Etruscan  war.  The  next  year  (b.  c.  310)  was  ren- 
dered remarkable  by  the  passage  of  the  Ciminian 
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forest,  a barrier  never  before  crossed  by  the  Roman 
arms.  On  this  occasion  the  whole  Etruscan  confe- 
deracy appears  to  have  really  taken  part  in  the  war : 
the  Perusians,  Cortonans,  and  Arretians  are  men- 
tioned as  concluding  a separate  peace,  and  the  com- 
bined forces  of  the  other  Etruscans  were  defeated  by 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  at  the  Vadimonian  lake, — a 
battle  which,  according  to  Livy  (ix.  39),  gave  the 
first  decisive  blow  to  the  ancient  power  of  Etruria. 
The  constant  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  is  marked 
in  subsequent  campaigns  by  the  circumstance  that 
their  victories  were  gained  near  Rusellae  and  Vola- 
teiTae  (Liv.  x.  4, 13),  — places  far  in  advance  of  the 
scene  of  their  earlier  wars.  A brief  period  now 
ensued,  during  which  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians 
united  with  the  Samnites,  and  even  with  their  an- 
cient enemies  the  Senonian  Gauls,  against  the  rising 
power  of  Rome;  but  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful, 
and  two  great  defeats  of  the  combined  forces — the 
one  at  Sentinum  in  Umbria,  b.  c.  295,  the  other,  in 
B.  c.  283,  at  the  same  Vadimonian  lake  which  had 
already  proved  disastrous  to  the  Etruscans — appear 
to  have  finally  crushed  the  power  of  that  people. 
They  were,  however,  still  in  arms  two  years  later, 
when  the  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus  celebrated  a 
triumph  for  the  last  time  over  the  Etruscans  in  ge- 
neral (de  Etrusceis,  Fast.  Triumph.).  The  following 
year,  b.  c.  281,  the  Volsinians  and  Volcientes  alone 
protracted  the  now  hopeless  contest,  and  were  at 
length  reduced  to  submission.  (Fast.  Triumph.  1.  c.) 
But  as  late  as  b.  c.  265,  the  Volsinians  were  once 
more  in  arms;  and  though  this  contest  appears  to 
have  arisen  out  of  civil  disturbances  in  their  own 
city,  the  statement  of  Floras  (i.  21)  is  probably 
correct,  that  they  were  the  last  of  all  the  Italian 
states  that  accepted  the  supremacy  of  Rome.  This 
event  occurred  the  very  year  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  First  Punic  War.  The  causes  that  led 
the  Faliscans,  who  had  so  long  been  friendly  to 
Rome,  to  engage  in  a hopeless  contest  with  that 
formidable  power,  after  the  close  of  the  war  with 
Carthage,  b.  c.  241,  are  wholly  unknown  to  us. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xix.;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

3.  Etruria  under  the  Romans. — We  have  no  de- 
tailed account  of  the  last  years  of  the  contest  between 
Etruria  and  Rome,  the  leading  events  of  which  have 
been  just  recapitulated : and  we  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  teims  on  which  the  several  cities 
were  received  to  submission,  and  the  relations  which 
in  consequence  subsisted  between  them  and  the  do- 
minant republic.  That  the  terms  were  in  general 
favourable,  and  that  the  Etruscan  cities  for  the  most 
part  enjoyed  a more  privileged  position  than  the  ge- 
nerality of  the  Italians,  may  be  inferred  from  various 
circumstances.  In  the  Second  Punic  War  they  con- 
tinued unifonnly  faithful  to  the  Romans,  and  are 
mentioned  as  taking  the  lead  in  furnishing  volun- 
tary supplies  towards  fitting  out  the  fleet  of  Scipio, 
in  a manner  that  clearly  indicates  their  semi-inde- 
pendent position.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  It  is  probable 
that  most  of  them  retained  the  rank  of  “allied 
cities  ” (civitates  foederatae).  Roman  colonies  were 
established  only  in  the  S.  of  Etruria,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Pisae  and  Luca  (Liv.  xl.  43,  xli.  13),  which 
were  obviously  founded  as  a barrier  against  the 
Ligurians,  not  with  a view  of  controlling  the  Etrus- 
cans themselves.  Hence,  it  is  a complete  mistake 
to  suppose,  as  many  writers  have  done,  that  the  Ro- 
man conquest  put  an  end  to  the  national  existence 
of  Etruria:  its  inhabitants  retained  until  a much 
later  period  their  language,  arts,  religious  rites,  and 
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national  peculiarities.  The  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  the  imperial  city  doubtless  became  early  Ro- 
manised, but  it  was  not  till  towards  the  close  of  the 
Republic  that  the  same  process  was  extended  to  the 
more  distant  portions  of  the  country.  The  Etrus- 
cans were  admitted  to  the  Roman  franchise  in  b.  c. 
89 : they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  general  revolt  of 
the  Italians  in  the  preceding  year,  but,  after  the  war 
had  continued  for  above  a year,  their  fidelity  began 
to  waver,  and  the  Romans  hastened  to  forestal  their 
defection  by  granting  them  the  full  rights  of  citizens. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  49.)  In  the  civil  wars  of  Marius 
and  Sulla  they  were  among  the  first  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  the  former  (76.  67),  and  adhered  to  it  stead- 
fastly, long  after  the  rest  of  his  partisans  had  been 
subdued;  the  almost  impregnable  fortress  of  Vola- 
terrae  having  defied  the  arms  of  Sulla  himself  for 
nearly  two  years  (Strab.  v.  p.  223  ; Cic.  pro 
Rose.  7).  Hence,  the  whole  weight  of  the  ven- 
geance of  Sulla  fell  upon  Etruria ; and  the  manner  in 
which  he  ravaged  the  country  during  the  war,  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  confiscations  of  property,  and  the 
numerous  military  colonies  which  he  established  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  gave  the  death-blow  to 
the  nationality  of  Etruria.  Other  events  contributed 
in  rapid  succession  to  the  same  result:  the  northern 
districts  of  Etruria  became  the  head-quarters  of  the 
revolt  of  Catiline  [Faesulae],  and  in  consequence 
suffered  a second  time  the  ravages  of  civil  war; 
while  Caesar,  and  the  triumvirs  after  his  death,  fol- 
lowed up  the  policy  of  Sulla,  by  establishing  mili- 
tary colonies  throughout  the  land,  until  there  came 
to  be  scarcely  a city  of  Etruria  whose  territory  had 
not  been  thus  assigned  to  new  settlers.  (Lib.  Colon, 
pp.  211 — 225;  Zumpt,  de  Coloniis,  pp.  251,  253, 
303.)  The  civil  war  of  Perusia,  B.  c.  41,  appears 
to  have  been  closely  connected  with  these  changes, 
and  the  capture  and  destruction  of  that  city  crashed 
the  last  effort  of  the  Etruscans  to  revive  their  ex- 
piring nationality.  (Propert.  ii.  1,  29.) 

But  notwithstanding  all  these  calamities  there 
appears  to  have  still  remained  a strong  element  of 
the  native  Etruscan  race.  The  language  had  not 
fallen  altogether  into  disuse,  down  to  a late  period 
of  the  Roman  empire : many  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  belong  to  the  same  epoch ; and  inscrip- 
tions attest  that  the  Etruscans  not  only  retained  a 
municipal  organisation,  but  that  the  “ Quindecim 
Populi  Hetruriae  ” still  formed  a kind  of  league  or 
confederacy, — probably,  however,  only  for  sacred 
objects.  (Orell.  Inscr.  96,  3149;  Muller,  Etrusker, 
vol.  i.  pp.  357,  358.)  For  administrative  purposes 
Etruria  constituted  the  seventh  region  of  Italy,  ac- 
cording to  the  division  of  Augustus : in  the  reign  of 
Constantine  it  was  united  into  one  province  with 
Umbria,  an  arrangement  which  appears  to  have  sub- 
sisted as  late  as  A.  d.  400,  when  we  find  in  the  No- 
titia  a “ Consularis  Tusciae  et  Umbriae.”  (^Notit. 
Dign.  p.  63 ; Bocking,  ad  loc.  p.  430 ; Mommsen, 
Die  Lib.  Col.  p.  207.)  A new  distinction,  however, 
occurs  under  the  later  Roman  empire,  between 
“ Tuscia  suburbicaria  ” and  “ Tuscia  annonaria” 
('Amm.  Marc,  xxvii.  3.  § 1 ; Mommsen,  1.  c.),  of 
which  the  latter  appears  to  have  comprised  the  dis- 
trict N.  of  the  Ai’nus : hence  the  expression  met  vsnth 
in  later  writers,  such  as  Cassiodorus  and  Jomandes, 
of  “ Tuscia  utraque”  (Cass.  Var.  iv.  14;  Jorn.  de 
Reb.  Get.  60 ; Geogr.  Eav.  iv.  29).  It  was  not  till 
a much  later  period  that  the  distinction  w'as  esta- 
blished between  Tuscany,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the 
tenn,  and  the  provinces  adjoining  Rome,  including 
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Viterbo,  Bolsena,  and  Corneto,  which  are  now  sub- 
ject to  the  Papal  dominion.  The  foundation  of  this 
division  seems  to  have  been  laid  during  the  period  of 
the  Lombard  rule. 

V.  Political  Coxstitution. 

Imperfect  as  is  our  information  concerning  the 
history  of  Etruria,  — its  internal  history  especially, — 
we  cannot  wonder  that  our  knowledge  of  its  govern- 
ment and  political  institutions  should  be  very  incom- 
plete. All  ancient  writers  concur  in  representing 
the  Etruscans  as  not  united  into  one  regular  state 
under  a national  government,  but  forming  a con- 
federacy of  twelve  cities,  each  of  which  was  a sove- 
reign and  independent  state,  possessing  not  only  the 
right  of  internal  self-government,  but  that  of  making 
war  or  peace  on  its  own  account.  They  were  indeed 
in  the  habit  of  holding  general  assemblies  of  deputies 
from  all  the  cities,  analogous  to  those  of  the  Latins 
at  the  Lucus  Ferentinae,  and  which  took  place  in 
like  manner  at  a national  sanctuary  called  the  Fanum 
Voltumnae,  the  site  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  certainty.  These  meetings,  which  were  held 
regularly  once  a year,  appear  to  have  been  in  the 
first  instance  rather  of  a religious  than  a political 
character ; and  the  election  of  a head  priest  or  pon- 
tiff, to  officiate  in  the  name  of  the  twelve  cities  of 
Etruria  (Liv.  v.  1),  must  have  had  reference  to  these 
annual  solemnities.  They  became,  however,  the 
usual  occasion  for  deliberating  on  all  political  matters 
affecting  the  common  welfare  of  the  Etruscan  nation; 
and  besides  these  regular  assemblies,  it  was  not  un- 
usual to  hold  extraordinary  ones  at  the  same  place, 
if  any  unusual  emergency  called  for  them.  (Liv.  ii. 
44,  iv.  23,  25,  61,  v.  1,  vi.  2,  x.  16;  Muller,  Etrus- 
ker,  ii.  1.)  It  is,  however,  manifest  that  the  de- 
cisions of  this  congress  were  not  considered  binding 
upon  the  several  states,  which  we  find  in  many  in- 
stances acting  wholly  independently;  and  we  have 
no  evidence  that,  even  in  time  of  war,  there  was  any 
supreme  authority  established  and  recognised 
throughout  the  confederacy,  though  there  must  ne- 
cessarily have  been  some  general  appointed  to  the 
chief  command  of  the  combined  armies  when  ac- 
tually in  the  field. 

The  cities  which  composed  the  league  of  Central 
Etruria  or  Etruria  Proper  (the  only  one  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned)  are  universally  reckoned  as 
twelve  in  number:  and  Livy  expressly  tells  us  that 
the  same  number  of  cities  was  established  in  the 
territory  N.  of  the  Apennines  in  imitation  of  this 
parent  league,  (Liv.  iv.  23,  v.  33;  Dionys.  vi.  75; 
Strab.  V.  p.  219.)  But  no  ancient  writer  has  pre- 
served to  us  a list  of  the  cities  that  composed  the 
confederacy,  and  it  is  impossible  to  determine  with 
certainty  which  were  the  sovereign  twelve,  there 
being  considerably  more  than  that  number  of  names 
that  would  seem  to  have  an  equal  claim  to  the  dis- 
tinction. Hence  the  lists  proposed  by  modern  writers 
have  varied  greatly:  the  cities  that  appear  to  have 
the  most  unque.stionable  claim  to  be  included  are 
Tarquinii,  Veil,  Volsinii,  Clusium,  Volaterrae,  Vetu- 
ionia,  Perusia,  Cortona,  and  Arrelium : to  these  may 
probably  be  added  Caere  and  Falerii:  but  the  claims 
of  Faesulae,  Rusellae,  Pisae,  and  Volci  are  nearly 
equally  strong.  Populonium,  which  appears  to  have 
been  a powerful  and  flourishing  city,  is  generally 
rejected  as  having  been  a colony  of  Volaterrae,  but 
it  is  certain  that  it  was  at  one  period  an  independent 
state,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Capena,  Luna, 
and  several  other  towns  in  Etruria.  It  is  probable 
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indeed  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Achaean  League 
while  the  number  was  always  preserved,  the  consti- 
tuent members  varied,  from  time  to  time,  with  tha 
rise  and  fall,  the  growth  and  decay,  of  the  different 
Etruscan  cities.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 121; 
Muller,  Eirusker,  vol.  i.  pp.  344 — 355;  Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  xxviii.)  But  besides  these,  we 
find  several  other  towns  in  Etruria  which  appear  on 
different  occasions  as  assuming  an  independent  posi- 
tion and  acting  like  sovereign  states : the  nature  of 
the  relations  between  these  and  the  heads  of  the 
League  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  But,  so  fully 
recognised  was  the  existence  of  the  regular  confede- 
racy, that  the  “ Twelve  states  of  Etruria”  (duodecim 
Etruriae  populi)  was  become  a common  designation 
for  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  like  the  “ triginta 
populi  Latini  ” for  that  of  the  Latins. 

Of  the  internal  government  and  constitution  of  the 
several  Etruscan  cities  we  know  little  more  than 
that  it  was  essentially  aristocratic,  and  that  the 
dominant  body,  like  the  patricians  at  Rome  in  the 
early  days  of  the  city,  fortified  their  political  power 
by  sacerdotal  influence,  retaining  in  their  own  hands 
the  exclusive  possession  of  all  the  sacred  offices  and 
the  discharge  of  the  numerous  and  complicated 
functions  and  observances  of  their  religious  ritual. 
It  is  apparently  this  aristocratic  body  in  each  city 
which  is  commonly  designated  by  Roman  writers  as 
the  “ Principes,”  and  it  appears  that  it  was  they 
alone  who  assisted  at  the  general  councils  of  the 
nation  already  mentioned.  (Liv.  ii.  44,  vi.  2,  x.  16.) 
The  exact  meaning  of  the  term  Lucumo,  an  Etruscan 
word  which  appears  to  have  designated  certain 
members  of  this  privileged  order,  cannot  now  be  de- 
termined. It  is  not  unfrequently  misunderstood  by 
Roman  writers  as  a proper  name,  while  others  use  it 
as  equivalent  to  nobles  in  general  (Censorin.  4. 
§ 13;  Val.  Max.  de  Nom.  § 18),  and  others  again 
regard  it  as  corresponding  to  a chief  magistrate  or 
even  king  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  ii.  278).  The  genuine 
Etruscan  form  seems  to  have  been  Lauchme  (Muller, 
Etr.  vol.  i.  p.  363),  whence  Propertius  uses  the  form 
Luemo  (v.  1.  29).  Besides  this  privileged  body, 
there  must  have  existed,  at  least  in  the  towns  of 
Etruria,  a commonalty  or  free  population  analogous 
to  the  plebeians  at  Rome,  but  whose  political  power 
seems  to  have  been  very  limited.  The  mass  of  the 
country  population  was  composed  of  serfs  (TrevecrTol), 
in  all  probability  the  descendants  of  the  conquered 
people,  the  Umbrians  and  Pelasgians : these  Penestae 
were  led  out  to  battle,  like  the  Spartan  Helots,  by 
their  respective  lords,  the  nobles  of  the  superior  race. 
(Dionys.  ix.  5;  Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  121;  Muller, 
Etrusker,  vol.  i.  pp.  377,  378.)  It  is  probable  that 
the  account  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Volsinii,  which 
are  said  to  have  thrown  the  political  power  into  the 
hands  of  the  slaves,  must  refer  to  a somewhat  similar 
class  of  vassals  or  dependents  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p.  124), 
but  the  version  transmitted  to  us  is  too  vague  to  be 
of  much  value. 

The  earliest  traditions  concerning  Etruria,  espe- 
cially those  of  a mythical  character,  make  frequent 
mention  of  kings  of  the  several  cities,  of  which  Por- 
sena,  king  of  Clusium,  is  one  of  the  latest  instances. 
But  in  the  period  of  the  wars  of  Etruria  with  Rome 
the  regal  dignity  had  been  abolished  throughout  the 
Etruscan  cities,  and  an  aristocratical  government 
with  annual  chief  magistrates  established,  probably 
not  much  unlike  that  of  Rome  in  the  first  years  of 
the  republic.  So  strong,  indeed,  was  at  this  time 
their  objection  to  the  monarchical  form  of  govern- 
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ment  that  they  even  refused  to  assist  the  Veientines 
against  Rome,  because  they  had  returned  to  it,  and 
placed  themselves  again  under  the  rule  of  a king. 
(Liv.  V.  1.)  Tolumnius,  also,  is  called  king  of  Veii 
about  40  years  earlier,  (/c?.  iv.  17.) 

VI.  Religion. 

The  Etruscans  were  celebrated  beyond  almost  any 
other  people  of  antiquity  for  their  devotion  to  their 
national  religion,  and  for  the  zeal  and  scrupulous 
care  with  which  they  practised  the  various  observ- 
ances of  its  rites  and  ceremonies.  Livy  calls  them 
“ gens  ante  omnes  alias  eo  magis  dedita  religionibus, 
quod  excelleret  arte  colendi  eas  ” (v.l).  Hence  they 
became  the  instructors  of  the  Romans  in  many  of 
their  religious  rites,  and  that  people  adopted  from 
them  a considerable  part  of  what  was  in  later  ages 
received  as  the  established  national  religion  of  Rome. 
Hence  arises  one  great  difficulty  in  regard  to  all 
inquiries  into  the  Etruscan  religion,  that,  as  we  have 
no  account  of  it  in  its  native  purity,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  say  what  was  truly  Tuscan,  and  to 
separate  it  from  other  elements  with  which  it  had 
become  in  later  ages  intimately  blended.  Equally 
difficult  is  it  to  determine  the  precise  extent  and 
influence  of  the  Greek  religion  upon  that  of  Etruria. 
Much  of  what  appears  common  to  the  two  was  probably 
derived  through  the  Pelasgic  population  of  Southern 
Etruria,  but  the  fact  appears  incontestable  that  the 
operation  of  direct  Hellenic  influences  at  a much  later 
period  may  be  extensively  traced  in  the  Etruscan 
mythology.  This  is  particularly  obvious  in  the  works 
of  art  which  have  been  discovered  in  Etruria,  and 
here  the  difficulty  is  still  increased  by  the  great  in- 
fluence which  Hellenic  art  undoubtedly  exercised 
over  that  of  the  Etruscans,  irrespective  of  any  direct 
religious  operation.  [See  below,  p.  868.]  Hence 
this  class  of  monuments,  which,  considering  the  vast 
numbers  of  them  that  have  been  preseiwed,  would 
seem  likely  to  throw  so  much  light  upon  the  subject, 
can  only  be  employed  with  the  utmost  caution.  It 
is  impossible  here  to  enter  into  the  discussion  of  this 
abstruse  and  complicated  subject:  a few  leading 
results  only  can  be  briefly  stated. 

1.  The  Etruscan  religious  system  was  not  one 
wholly  foreign  to  the  other  nations  of  Italy : it  had 
many  points  in  common  with  those  especially  of  the 
Sabines  and  Latins;  and  though  in  many  cases  this 
may  arise  from  the  confusion  of  later  writers,  and 
the  impossibility  of  distinguishing,  in  the  7th  and  8th 
centuries  of  the  Roman  state,  which  of  its  religious 
institutions  were  really  derived  from  Etruria,  it  seems 
impossible  to  doubt  that  the  Etruscan  mythology 
really  contained  much  that  was  common  to  the  two 
people  just  mentioned,  and  that  had  been  derived  by 
all  three  from  some  common  source. 

2.  Some  portions  of  the  Etruscan  mythology  and 
religion  unquestionably  point  to  an  Eastern  origin. 
The  number  and  importance  of  these  evidences  of 
Oriental  influence  have  been  greatly  exaggerated  by 
those  writers  who  have  insisted  on  the  Lydian,  or 
other  Oriental,  extraction  of  the  Etruscans ; but  the 
existence  of  such  an  element  in  their  religious  sys- 
tem cannot  be  denied;  though  it  is  a question  how 
far  it  proves  in  any  particular  case  direct  transmis- 
sion from  an  oriental  source. 

3.  There  are  not  wanting  indications  which  would 
connect  the  religious  mythology  of  Etruria  with  that 
of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe.  The  name  of 
Aesar,  which  was  the  Etruscan  appellation  for  the 
gods  in  general  (Suet.  Aug.  97),  at  once  recals  the 
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Asar  of  the  Scandinavians  (Muller,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 ; 
Donaldson,  Varronianus^  p.  151);  and  much  of  the 
gloomy  worship  of  the  infernal  deities,  which  forms 
so  prominent  a part  of  the  Etruscan  religion,  pre- 
sents a strong  similarity  with  the  northern  mythology. 
(Gerhard,  Die  Gottheiten  der  Etrmher,  p.  17.) 

4.  But  whatever  extent  may  be  allowed  to  these 
last  sources  of  influence,  a much  greater  one  was 
exercised  by  the  Pelasgic  element  of  the  Etruscan 
people.  With  every  reasonable  allowance  for  the 
operation  of  later  Hellenic  ideas,  and  especially  for 
the  introduction  on  works  of  art  of  foreign  deities, 
and  a difierent  cycle  of  mythology,  there  remains  a 
pervading  similarity  with  the  religious  system  of  the 
early  Greeks,  which  can  hardly  be  accounted  for 
otherwise  than  by  referring  them  to  a common  Pe- 
lasgic origin.  From  the  same  source,  probably,  pro- 
ceeded much  of  that  which  we  find  common  to  the 
southern  Etruscans  and  to  their  neighbours  in 
Latium. 

Of  the  special  deities  that  were  worshipped  by 
the  Tuscans,  the  most  important  were  Tina  or  Tinia, 
corresponding  to  the  Latin  Jupiter;  Cupra,  who  was 
identified  with  Juno;  and  Minerva,  whose  name  was 
the  same  in  the  Tuscan  language,  and  appears  on 
Etruscan  monuments  as  Menerfa.  These  three 
deities  seem  to  have  been  regarded  as  the  chief  gods, 
whence  we  are  told  that  every  Etruscan  city  had 
three  temples  dedicated  to  them  (as  was  the  case  in 
the  Capitol  at  Rome),  and  three  gates  which  bore 
their  names.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  i.  422).  Besides 
these,  we  find  particularly  mentioned  as  Etruscan 
deities,  and  bearing  names  of  clearly  Etruscan  origin : 
Vertumnus,  whose  worship  seems  to  have  especially 
prevailed  at  Volsinii,  from  whence  it  was  transferred 
to  Rome;  Nortia,  the  Etruscan  goddess  of  Fortune, 
also  worshipped  at  Volsinii,  apparently  identical  with 
the  Fortuna  of  Antium  and  Praeneste  ; and  Vol- 
tumna,  whose  sanctuary  was  the  meeting-place  of 
the  whole  Etruscan  nation.  To  these  must  be  added, 
partly  from  notices  of  ancient  writers,  partly  from 
extant  monuments:  Vulcan,  whose  Etruscan  name, 
as  we  learn  from  works  of  art,  was  Sethlans,  the 
special  object  of  worship  at  Perusia;  Mercury,  called 
by  the  Etruscans  Turms,  a name  of  frequent  occur- 
rence on  mirrors;  Venus,  who  appears  in  similar 
works  under  the  name  of  Turan  ; Mantus,  probably 
a genuine  Etruscan  name,  and  one  of  the  principal 
infernal  deities;  Vedius  or  Vejovis,  also  an  infernal 
power;  Summanus,  the  god  of  nocturnal  thunder, 
and  one  of  the  rulers  of  the  shades.  These  two  last 
names  are  Latin,  and  perhaps  the  deities  themselves 
belong  properly  to  Latium.  Ancharia,  who  was  the 
tutelary  goddess  of  Faesulae,  and  Horta,  who  gave 
name  to  the  town  of  that  name  near  the  foot  of 
Soracte,  are,  apparently,  mere  local  divinities,  but  of 
native  Tuscan  origin.  Apollo  and  Hercules,  whose 
names  are  written  on  Etruscan  bronzes  Aplu  or 
Apulu,  and  Eerecle  or  Hercle,  would  seem  to  be 
foreign  divinities  that  had  originally  no  place  in  the 
mythological  system  of  Etniria,  though  their  wor- 
ship was  at  a later  period  extensively  diffnsed  in  that 
country ; and  the  same  thing  was  still  more  clearly 
the  case  with  the  Greek  Bacchus,  though  there  ex- 
isted an  Etruscan  divinity  named  Phuphluns  with 
whom  he  appears  to  have  been  identified  or  con- 
founded. On  the  other  hand,  Usil  (Sol),  the  god  of 
the  sun,  and  Losna  or  Luna,  as  they  bear  native 
names,  were  probably  also  genuine  Etruscan  deities. 
The  worship  of  Janus  at  Falerii,  of  Silvanus  and 
Inuus  at  Caere,  and  of  Saturuus  at  Saturnia  (called 
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by  the  Tuscans  Aurinia),  is  also  attested  by  Roman 
writers,  but  the  Etruscan  names  of  these  deities 
are  unknovm  to  us. 

Besides  these  names  of  individual  divinities,  a 
few  more  general  notices  of  the  Etruscan  mythology 
have  been  preserved  to  us,  which  bear  more  distinctly 
thestampof  its  peculiar  national  character.  Such  is  the 
statement,  that,  in  addition  to  the  supreme  deity,Tinia 
or  Jupiter,  there  were  twelve  other  divinities,  six  male 
and  six  female,  whose  proper  names  were  unknown,  but 
who  were  termed  collectively  the  Dii  Consentes,  and 
formed  the  counsellors  of  Tinia ; they  were  regarded 
as  presiding  over  the  powers  of  nature,  and  not  eternal, 
but  destined  to  perish  at  some  future  time  with  the 
natural  order  of  things  over  which  they  presided. 
Notwithstanding  the  statement  that  their  real  names 
were  unknown,  the  more  powerful  of  the  divinities 
above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  generally 
ranked  among  the  Consentes.  (Arnob.  adv.  Nat.  iii. 
40;  VaiT.  R.  R.\.  1 ; Muller,  Etr.  vol.  ii.  pp.  81  — 
86  ; Gerhard,  1.  c.  pp.  22,  23.)  But  superior  to 
these,  and  to  Tinia  himself,  were  certain  mysterious 
deities,  called  the  Dii  Involuti,  apparently  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  Fates,  who  were  supposed  to  exer- 
cise an  irresistible  controlling  power  over  the  gods 
themselves,  while  their  own  names  and  attributes  re- 
mained unknown.  (Amob.  1.  c.;  Seneca,  Nat.  Qu. 
ii.  41.)  Another  class  of  divinities  which  is  ex- 
pressly refeiTed  to  the  Etruscan  religion  are  the  Dii 
Novensiles,  the  nine  deities  to  whom  alone  the  power 
of  hurling  the  thunderbolts  was  conceded ; this  clas- 
sification appears  to  have  had  no  reference  to  that  of 
the  Consentes,  but  must  have  included  many  of  the 
same  gods.  (Plin.  ii.  53;  Arnob.  iii.  38.) 

Of  purely  Etruscan  origin  also  was  the  doctrine  of 
the  Genii,  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  the  Roman 
religion,  though  the  Etruscan  word  corresponding  to 
the  Latin  Genius  is  unknown.  As  the  Genius  was 
the  tutelary  or  presiding  spirit  of  every  individual 
man,  so  were  the  Lares  those  of  the  house  or  family ; 
the  word  Lar  is  unquestionably  Etruscan,  and  the 
Lasa  or  Lara,  a kind  of  fortune  or  attendant  genius 
(often  represented  on  works  of  art  under  the  form  of 
a winged  female  figure),  appears  to  be  connected  with 
the  same  notion.  This  idea  of  a class  of  intermediate 
beings,  inferior  to  the  true  gods,  but  the  immediate 
agents  through  which  the  affairs  of  mankind  were 
controlled  (imperfectly  developed  in  the  Greek  Dae- 
mones),  appears  to  have  pervaded  the  whole  Etruscan 
system  of  religious  faith.  It  reappears  in  their  con- 
ceptions of  the  infernal  powers,  where  we  find,  besides 
the  gloomy  Mantus  (the  Pluto  of  their  mythology), 
and  the  corresponding  female  deity,  Mania,  the  nu- 
merous class  of  the  Dii  ilanes,  — “ the  good  gods  ” 
as  they  were  called  by  a natural  euphemism, — who 
are  aptly  compared  with  the  Lares  and  Genii  of  the 
upper  world.  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iii.  63,  vi.  743 ; Gerhard, 
1.  c.  pp.  13 — 16.)  The  name  of  these  is  probably 
Latin,  but  the  worship  of  them  certainly  prevailed 
in  Etruria.  Etruscan  works  of  art  abound  in  repre- 
sentations of  infernal  spirits  or  furies,  sometimes  as 
female  figures,  winged  and  armed  with  serpents,  at 
others  under  forms  the  most  hideous  and  horrible; 
one  of  these,  characterised  by  his  commonly  bearing 
a great  hammer,  and  apparently  representing  the 
messenger  of  death,  bears  in  several  instances  the 
Greek  name  of  Charon  (XAPYN),  a clear  proof  how 
much  the  mythologies  of  the  two  nations  have  be- 
come intermingled  on  extant  works  of  art.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  find  on  these  the  genuine  Etruscan 
names  of  Leinth,  Mean,  Snenath,  Nathum,  and 
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Munihuch,  all  applied  to  deities  of  unknown  power, 
but  apparently  goddesses  of  fate  or  destiny.  (For 
fuller  details  concerning  the  religious  system  of  the 
Etruscans,  see  Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  ii.  book  3,  ch. 
3,  4;  Gerhard  Die  Gotthdten  der  Etrusker,  Berlin, 
1847.) 

The  Etruscan  religion  was  especially  charac- 
terised by  the  number  and  minuteness  of  its  ritual 
observances,  and  particularly  by  those  which  had 
reference  to  the  different  modes  of  divination.  Hence 
Etruria  is  called  by  Arnobius  “genitrix  et  mater 
superstitionis.”  (Arnob.  vii.  26.)  To  interpret  the 
divine  will,  and  to  avert  the  divine  wrath,  were  the 
objects  which  they  proposed  to  themselves  in  their 
various  religious  ceremonies , and  the  modes  of  doing 
this  constituted  what  was  termed  by  the  Romans 
the  “ disciplina  Etrusca.”  This  system  had,  ac- 
cording to  the  native  tradition,  been  first  revealed  by 
a miraculous  youth  named  Tages,  who  sprung  out 
of  the  earth  in  the  territory  of  Tarquinii,  and  had 
from  thence  been  diffused  throughout  the  twelve 
states  of  Etruria,  where  it  was  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted by  the  families  of  the  Lucumones  or  chief 
nobles.  (Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  23;  Censorin.  4.  § 13; 
Fest.  V.  Tages;  Lucan,  i.  636.)  Many  of  its  rules 
were  (in  later  times  at  least)  committed  to  writing, 
but  much  was  still  preserved  by  oral  tradition ; and 
the  exclusive  possession  of  these  precepts,  without 
which  no  political  or  public  affairs  could  be  trans- 
acted, was  one  of  the  great  engines  of  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  sacerdotal  aristocracy  of  Etruria.  Hence 
the  young  nobles  were  trained  up  by  a long  course 
of  study  to  the  possession  of  this  hereditary  know- 
ledge; and  even  after  Etruria  had  fallen  into  de- 
pendence upon  Rome,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
provide  by  special  regulations  for  its  perpetuation. 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  41,  de  Legg.  ii.  9,  ad  Earn.  vi.  6* 
Tac.  Ann.  xi.  15.) 

The  modes  of  divination  were  principally  three; 

1.  By  augury,  or  observation  of  the  flight  of  birds,  a 
practice  common  to  all  the  early  nations  of  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  a less  degree  to  the  most  ancient  Greeks. 

2.  By  inspection  of  the  entrails  of  victims,  a mode 
also  familiar  to  the  Greeks,  and  practised  by  other 
Italian  nations,  but  which  appears  to  have  been  re- 
duced to  a more  systematic  form  and  regular  body 
of  rules  by  the  Etruscans  than  by  any  other  people. 
On  this  account  we  find  the  Romans  throughout  all 
periods  of  their  histoiy  consulting  the  Etruscan 
Haruspices.  (Liv,  v.  15,  xxv.  16,  xxvii.  37;  Cic. 
Cat.  iii.  8,  de  Div.  ii.  4 ; Lucan,  i.  584.)  But 
though  the  name  of  these  functionaries  appears  to  be 
certainly  connected  wdth  this  peculiar  branch  of  ' 
divination  (Muller,  Etr.  vol.  ii.  p.  12),  they  did  not 
confine  themselves  to  it,  but  undertook  to  interpret 
portents  and  prodigies  of  all  descriptions.  3.  The 
divination  from  thunder  and  lightning  was  more 
peculiarly  Etruscan  than  either  of  the  two  preceding 
modes.  Its  principles  were  embodied  in  certain 
books  called  libri  fulgurales  and  tonitruales,  which 
appear  to  have  been  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Cicero 
(Cic.  de  Div.  i.  33 ; Lucret.  vi.  380) ; and  some  of 
the  numerous  distinctions  which  they  established 
between  the  different  kinds  of  thunderbolts  (of  which 
there  were  eleven  in  all)  have  been  preserved  to  us. 
(Plin.  ii.  52,  53.)  But  this  doctrine,  like  most 
others  of  the  same  kind,  appears  to  have  contained 
much  that  was  secret  and  abstruse,  and  this  formed 
paid  of  the  Disciplina  Etrusca  which  was  trans- 
mitted by  oral,  and  often  hereditary,  tradition.  Even 
under  the  Roman  empire  the  art  of  the  Haruspices 
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appears  to  have  remained  principally  in  the  hands  of 
the  Etruscans ; but  it  had  fallen  to  a great  degree 
into  disrepute,  and,  though  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  emperor  Claudius  to  restore  it  (Tac.  Ann.  xi. 
15),  it  gradually  sunk  into  contempt,  and  the 
Tuscan  Haruspex  was  regarded,  like  the  Chaldaean 
astrologer,  as  a mere  vulgar  impostor.  The  super- 
stition itself,  however,  continued  down  to  the  latest 
ages  of  the  empire,  and  is  mentioned  in  a.  d.  408 
during  the  wars  of  Alaric  in  Italy.  (Zosim.  v.  41.) 

VII.  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  especially  from  the  still  extant  monuments  and 
works  of  art  discovered  in  Etruria  that  there  has  arisen 
in  modem  times  a high,  and  in  some  degree  certainly 
exaggerated,  notion  of  the  civilisation  of  the  ancient 
Etruscans.  But  all  accounts  agree  in  representing 
them  as  by  far  the  most  cultivated  and  refined  people 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  especially  devoted  to  the  practice 
of  arts  and  handicrafts  of  various  kinds.  (^Athen. 
XV.  p.  700,  c.;  Heraclid.  16.)  It  was  from  them 
that  the  Romans  confessedly  derived  many  of  the 
arts  and  inventions  that  conduced  to  the  comfort  of 
daily  life,  as  well  as  many  objects  of  luxury  and 
magnificence.  To  the  latter  class  belong  the  orna- 
mental attire  worn  in  the  triumphal  processions,  — 
themselves  pi'obably  an  Etruscan  custom  (Appian, 
viii.  66),  — as  well  as  by  the  kings  and  chief  magis- 
trates of  Rome:  the  Toga  picta,  the  Praetexta,  the 
golden  Bulla,  the  ivory  curule  chair,  &c.  (Diod.  v. 
40;  Flor.  i.  5;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  6;  Liv.  i.  8;  Strab. 
V.  p.  220.)  The  numerous  objects  of  an  ornamental 
character  found  in  the  Etruscan  tombs  fully  confirm 
the  testimony  of  ancient  writers  to  their  proficiency 
in  this  branch  of  art,  while  the  paintings  on  the 
walls  of  some  of  their  sepulchres  afford  some  insight 
into  their  habits  of  daily  life,  and  lead  us  to  infer 
that  they  were  really,  as  represented  by  the  Greeks, 
a luxurious  and  sensual  people.  The  account  of 
their  abandoned  vices  and  profligacy  given  by  Theo- 
pompus  {ap.  Aihen.  xii.  p.  517)  is  obviously  much 
exaggerated;  but  Virgil  also  bears  testimony  to 
the  general  belief  in  their  habits  of  debauchery 
\Aen.  xi.  736;  see  also  Plant.  Cistell.  ii.  3,  20). 
Diodorus,  however,  represents  these  luxurious  and 
voluptuous  habits  as  belonging  to  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Etruscans,  consequent  on  their  long  prosperity, 
and  characteristic  therefore  only  of  their  decline. 
(Diod.  V.  40.)  And  it  must  always  be  borne  in 
mind  that  almost  all  the  extant  works  of  art  belong 
to  a late  period  of  their  national  existence.  They 
were  especially  noted  for  their  devotion  to  the  plea- 
sures of  the  table,  whence  we  find  the  Etruscans 
ridiculed  in  Roman  times  for  their  corpulence.  (“Pm- 
.^msTyrrhenus,”  Virg.  G.  ii.  193;  “O&eswsEtruscus,” 
Catull.  39.  11.) 

In  the  higher  departments  of  art,  it  is  clear  that 
the  Etruscans  had  made  great  progress  in  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  and  painting.  1.  Of  Etruscan 
Architecture  our  knowledge  is  really  but  very 
limited.  The  so-called  Tuscan  order  of  archi- 
tecture, as  applied  to  the  construction  of  temples 
and  similar  edifices,  is  really  nothing  more  than  a 
modification  o.  the  Doric,  which  it  resembles  too 
closely  to  have  had  a separate  and  independent 
origin.  The  principal  difference  was  in  the  greater 
width  between  the  columns,  which  admitted  only  of 
the  use  of  timber  instead  of  stone  for  the  architrave ; 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  ceUa,  which  occupied 
only  half  the  length  of  the  interior  area  of  the 
temple.  The  general  effect  was.  according  to  Vi- 
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truvius,  unfavourable;  the  temples  built  according 
to  the  Tuscan  order  (of  which  there  were  several  at 
Rome,  including  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol) 
having  a low  and  heavy  aspect.  This  must  have 
been  aggravated  by  the  custom,  characteristic  of  the 
Tuscan  architecture,  of  loading  the  outside  of  the 
pediment  with  statues.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  § 5,  iv.  7 ; 
Plin.  XXXV.  12.  s.  45,  46;  Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst. 
§ 169.)  The  external  architectural  decorations  of 
some  of  the  Etruscan  sepulchres  (especially  the 
fa9ades  of  those  hewn  in  the  rock  at  Castel  diAsso^ 
Norchia,  &c.)  present  the  same  close  approximation 
to  the  Hellenic,  and  particularly  the  Doric,  style. 
The  existing  monuments  of  Etruscan  architecture 
are  confined  to  works  of  a more  massive  and  simple 
description,  among  which  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  fragments  of  their  city  walls,  especially  those  of 
Faesulae,  Volaterrae,- Cortona,  and  Rusellae.  In 
all  these  instances  the  masonry,  which  is  of  the  most 
massive  character,  is  composed  of  large  irregular 
blocks,  not  united  with  cement,  but  rudely  squared, 
and  laid  in  horizontal  courses.  There  is,  however, 
little  doubt  that  the  difference  of  construction  be- 
tween these  Etruscan  walls  and  those  of  Latium  and 
the  Central  Apennines  is  not  a national  charac- 
teristic, but  results  merely  from  the  difference  of 
material — the  walls  of  Cosa  and  Satumia,  which 
are  composed  of  the  hard  limestone  of  the  Apennines, 
being  of  the  same  polygonal  constriction  with  those 
of  the  Latin  and  Volscian  cities.  (Specimens  of  both 
styles  of  construction  are  figured  by  Micali,  Popoli 
Antichi  Italiani,  pi.  9 — 12.) 

Of  their  edifices  for  the  exhibition  of  games,  such 
as  theatres  or  amphitheatres,  we  have  no  distinct 
knowledge  : they  could  hardly  have  been  without 
something  of  the  kind,  as  we  are  told  that  both  the 
theatrical  exhibitions  of  the  Romans,  and  their  gla- 
diatorial combats,  were  derived  from  the  Etruscans, 
who  moreover  delighted  in  horse-races  and  pugilistic 
contests.  (Liv.  i.  35,  vii.  2;  Athen.  iv.  p.  153;  Val. 
Max.  ii.  4.  § 4 ; Tertull.  de  Spect.  5.)  But  the 
theatre  at  Faesulae  (repeatedly  referred  to  by  Nie- 
buhr as  a great  Etruscan  work),  and  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Sutrium,  to  which  very  exaggerated  im- 
portance has  been  attached  by  some  writers,  are  in 
all  probability  Roman  works  of  comparatively  late 
date.  The  Etruscans  appear  to  have  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  more  practically  useful  objects  of 
architecture,  such  as  the  laying  out  of  streets  and 
sewers.  Of  their  skill  in  the  latter,  the  Cloaca  Max- 
ima at  Rome — the  construction  of  which  is  univer- 
sally attributed  to  the  Etruscan  monarchs  of  the 
city — is  a striking  example:  the  same  monument 
proves  also  that  they  were  acquainted  at  a very  early 
period  with  the  true  principle  of  the  arch,  and  pos- 
sessed great  skill  in  its  practical  application.  Closely 
connected  with  this  class  of  works  were  those  for  the 
drainage  and  outlet  of  stagnant  waters  by  subter- 
ranean emissaries  or  tunnels, — an  art  for  which  the 
Etruscans  appear  to  have  been  early  celebrated.  Of 
their  domestic  architecture  we  can  judge  only  from 
some  of  their  sepulchres,  which  bear  unquestionable 
evidence  of  being  intended  to  imitate,  as  closely  as 
possible,  the  abodes  of  the  hving.  (Dennis,  Etruria, 
vol.  i.  p.  Ixvi.)  But  the  common  tradition  of  the 
Romans  represented  the  Atrium,  the  most  peculiar 
feature  in  the  construction  of  a Roman  house,  as  an 
Etruscan  invention ; and  hence  the  most  ancient  and 
simple  form  of  it  was  caUed  Tuscanicum.  (Varr. 
L.L.  V.  33.  § 161 ; Vitruv.  vi.  3;  Diod.  v.  40.) 

The  sepulchres  of  the  Etruscans  have  attracted 
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so  much  attention  as  to  require  a brief  notice.  They 
present  many  varieties  in  their  construction  and 
decoration,  so  that  none  of  these  styles  can  be  fixed 
upon  as  peculiarly  national  or  characteristic.  They 
are  sometimes  chambers  hewn  out  in  a cliflT  or  wall 
of  solid  rock,  occasionally  with  architectural  decora- 
tions cut  in  the  same  (^Castel  d'Asso^  Bieda,  Nor- 
chia);  more  frequently  without  such  ornaments,  or 
with  a mere  door  cut  in  the  rock : sometimes  sub- 
terranean chambers  surmounted  by  tumuli,  either  of 
loose  earth  and  stones,  or  built  up  with  masonry 
into  a more  regular  form  (Tarquinii,  Volaterrae); 
often  mere  chambers  sunk  in  the  earth  without  any 
trace  of  such  superstructure:  again  these  chambers 
are  sometimes  circular,  sometimes  square;  the  en- 
trances not  unfrequently  arched  or  vaulted,  while 
the  chamber  itself  is  usually  flat -roofed,  and  often 
has  the  ceiling  adorned  with  beams  and  coffers,  in 
imitation  of  the  abodes  of  the  -living.  The  internal 
walls  of  some  of  the  tombs  are  adorned  with  paint- 
ings, and  this  decoration  is  found  both  in  those 
hewn  in  the  rock,  and  those  sunk  beneath  the  level 
of  the  soil:  it  is,  however,  peculiar  to  Southern 
Etruria,  and  is  by  no  means  general  even  there. 
In  one  respect  the  sepulchres  of  Etruria  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  the  Romans,  that  they  are 
always  subterranean^  never  mere  structures  raised 
for  the  purpose  of  containing  the  tomb ; there 
are  in  many  instances,  as  already  mentioned, 
superstructures  of  an  architectural  kind,  but  the 
actual  chamber  in  which  the  dead  bodies  are  de- 
posited is  sunk  beneath  these,  often  at  a consider- 
able depth  below  the  surface.  The  account  pre- 
served to  us  by  Pliny  (xxxvi.  13.  s.  19)  of  the 
tomb  of  Porsena  is  certainly  exaggerated  and  fabu- 
lous in  its  details  and  dimensions,  but  had  doubtless 
some  foundation  in  truth;  and  some  analogies  to  it 
have  been  remarked  in  the  existing  remains  of 
several  Etruscan  monuments.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii.  p. 
389.)  A labyrinth,  such  as  is  said  to  have  existed 
at  the  base  of  this  tomb,  has  been  also  discovered  in 
the  Poggio  Gajella,  near  Chiusi.  [Cusium.] 

2.  Of  Etruscan  Sculpture,  in  the  stricter  sense  of 
the  term,  as  confined  to  works  carved  out  of  stone 
or  wood,  we  hear  but  little  from  ancient  authors; 
and  the  existing  remains,  though  numerous,  are 
mostly  of  inferior  interest,  from  the  late  period  to 
which  they  belong.  Of  this  class  are  especially  the 
numerous  sarcophagi  and  urns  or  chests  for  ashes 
found  at  Volterra,  Perugia,  and  Chiusi,  the  fronts 
of  which  are  adorned  with  reliefs,  generally  repre- 
senting subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  poe- 
tical history,  while  on  the  lid  is  a recumbent  figure 
of  the  deceased  personage.  These  urns  are  carved 
in  a soft  sandstone  or  alabaster,  and  are  for  the  most 
part  of  indifferent  execution,  and  certainly  belong  to 
a declining  period  of  art,  though  bearing  unques- 
tionable evidence  of  Greek  influence,  both  in  the 
subjects  chosen  and  in  the  mode  of  their  treatment. 
There  remain,  however,  a !ew  statues  of  figures  in 
a sitting  position,  found  only  at  Chiusi,  which  pre- 
sent a much  more  archaic  character:  as  well  as 
certain  cippi  or  steloje  with  figures  in  a very  low, 
almost  flat,  relief,  and  a strong  rigidity  or  severity 
of  style  resembling  the  Egyptian.  (Dennis,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  336 — 338;  Micali,  Pop.  Ant.  Ital.  pi.  54 — 58.) 
But  the  Etruscans  excelled  in  many  other  branches 
of  the  Plastic  Arts,  and  especially  in  all  kinds  of 
works  in  bronze.  Their  skill  in  this  department  is 
celebrated  by  many  ancient  authors,  and  is  attested 
also  by  specimens  still  extant.  The  “ Tuscanica 
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signa,”  which,  according  to  Pliny  (xxxiv.  7.  s.  1 6), 
were  dispersed  not  only  over  all  Italy,  but  other 
parts  of  the  world  also,  were  principally  of  this  mate- 
rial: and  so  numerous  were  they,  that  the  city  of 
Volsinii  alone  was  said  to  have  contained  two  thou- 
sand bronze  statues.  (Jhid.')  They  were  charac- 
terised by  a stiff,  archaic  style  of  art,  resembling 
the  early  Greek  or  what  has  been  called  the  Aegine- 
tan  style,  but  which  seems  to  have  been  retained  in 
Etruria  for  a much  greater  length  of  time  than  in 
Greece.  Some  of  the  extant  specimens,  however, 
present  more  freedom  of  design  and  great  beauty  of 
execution.  The  best  examples  of  Etruscan  works 
of  art  of  this  character  are  the  celebrated  She- 
Wolf  in  the  Capitol,  the  Chimaera  in  the  gallery  at 
Florence,  the  “ Arringatore  ” or  Orator  in  the  same 
collection,  and  a statue  of  a boy  in  the  museum  at 
Leyden.  (All  these  are  figured  by  Micali,  Ant. 
Pop.  Ital.  pi.  42 — 44.) 

Innumerable  smaller  figures  in  bronze  have  been 
found  in  Etruria,  and  evidently  represent  the  “ Tyr- 
rhena  sigilla  ” of  the  Romans  (Hor.  Ep.  ii.  2.  181 ; 
Tertull.  Apol.  25):  besides  these,  they  were  par- 
ticularly celebrated  for  their  bronze  candelabra, 
which  were  eagerly  sought  after  both  by  Greeks 
and  Romans  (Athen.  xv.  p.  700),  and  of  which 
many  beautiful  specimens  stiU  remain ; as  well  as 
for  a variety  of  other  ornamental  utensils  in  the 
same  material.  (76.  i.  p.  28.  b.;  Micali,  ib.  pi. 
32 — 41.)  Another  branch  of  art  which  appears  to 
have  been  peculiarly  Etruscan,  was  that  of  the  en- 
graved bronze  mirrors  (erroneously  termed  Paterae), 
of  which  some  hundreds  have  been  discovered,  and 
no  doubt  can  exist  of  their  being  of  native  Etruscan 
manufacture,  the  inscriptions  which  occur  on  them 
being  uniformly  in  Etruscan  characters;  their  style 
of  execution,  however,  varies  greatly,  and  is  often  of 
a very  rude  description.  (Gerhard,  uber  die  Me- 
tallspiegel  der  Etrusker,  Berlin,  1838.)  Nor  were 
they  less  skilful  workmen  in  other  metals;  their  em- 
bossed cups  of  gold  were  celebrated  among  the 
Greeks,  even  in  their  best  days,  and  the  beauty  of 
their  necklaces  and  other  ornamental  goldsmith’s 
work  is  sufficiently  proved  by  existing  specimens. 

Not  less  celebrated  were  the  Etruscan  works  in 
earthenware  or  Terra  Cotta.  These  were  not  con- 
fined to  small  objects,  such  as  vases  or  domestic 
utensils,  but  included  whole  figures  and  statues, 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  with  which  they  adorned 
the  exterior,  as  well  as  the  interior,  of  their  temples. 
Hence  the  custom  was  introduced  at  Rome,  where 
even  the  temple  of  Jupiter  in  the  Capitol  was  in 
early  times  surmounted  by  earthenware  statues  of 
Tuscan  manufacture.  (Vitruv.  iii.  3.  §5;  Cic.  de 
Div.  i.  10;  Plut.  Popl.  13;  Plin.  xxxv.  \2.  s.  45.) 
Closely  connected  with  this  branch  of  art  was  the 
Etruscan  pottery,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  they 
undoubtedly  excelled  ; but  the  only  descriptions  of 
works  of  this  kind  that  can  be  regarded  as  of 
true  native  origin  are  the  red  ware  of  Arretium, 
which  seems  to  have  been  much  used  in  Roman 
times,  and  the  black  ware  of  Clusium,  adorned  with 
figures  in  relief,  many  of  them  of  a grotesque  and 
strongly  oriental  character.  [Clusium.]  The 
painted  vases,  on  the  contrary,  which  have  been 
found  in  great  numbers  at  Clusium,  Tarquinii,  and 
especially  of  late  years  at  Vulci,  though  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Etruscan  vases,  bear  un- 
questionable evidence  of  Greek  origin.  This  is 
proved  by  their  perfect  similarity,  and,  in  many  cases, 
even  identity,  with  similar  works  found  in  Campania, 
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the  south  of  Italy,  and  Sicily,  as  well  as  in  Greece 
itself;  and  by  the  fact  that  they  uniformly  represent 
subjects  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology  or  heroic 
legends,  and  bear,  inscribed  on  them,  Greek  names 
and  words  as  well  as  in  several  instances  the  names 
of  Greek  artists : but  while  it  is  now  generally  ad- 
mitted that  this  branch  of  art  was  a foreign  import- 
ation, it  is  a still  a disputed  question  whether  the 
vases  themselves  were  of  foreign  manufacture,  or 
were  made  in  Etruria  by  Gi'eek  artists  settled  there. 
The  latter  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  Millingen 
and  Gerhard;  the  former  by  Muller,  Bunsen,  Kra- 
mer, and  Thiersch.  (Muller,  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  § 
177,  Kl.  Schriften,  vol.  ii.  pp.  692 — 708  ; Ger- 
hard, Rapporto  sui  Vasi  Volcenti,  in  the  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  Arch.  1831;  Bunsen,  in  the  same  Annali,  for 
1834;  Millingen,  On  the  late  Discoveries  in  Etru- 
ria,  in  the  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.  of  Lit.  1830 
and  1834;  Kramer,  iiber  den  Styl  u.  die  HerTcunft 
der  bemahlten  Griechischen  Thongefdssen,  Berlin, 
1837;  Thiersch,  uber  die  Hellenischen  bemahlten 
Vasen,  1841 ; Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  pp.  289 — 
300.) 

3.  Of  the  skill  of  the  Etruscans  in  Painting  we 
can  judge  only  from  the  specimens  remaining  in 
their  sepulchres,  the  walls  of  many  of  which,  espe- 
cially at  Tarquinii,  Caere,  and  Clusium,  are  decorated 
with  paintings.  These  are  of  very  unequal  merit : 
some  of  very  rude  design,  and  fantastic  in  their  co- 
louring; others  showing  much  more  progress  in  the 
art,  though  retaining  a stiffness  and  formality  of 
character  akin  to  the  style  of  the  earliest  Greek 
works,  the  influence  of  which  is  as  unquestionable 
upon  this  as  upon  other  branches  of  Etruscan  art. 
The  custom  of  thus  adorning  the  interior  of  their 
sepulchres  appears,  however,  to  have  continued  down 
to  a late  period,  and  some  of  the  painted  tombs  found 
at  Tarquinii  belong,  without  doubt,  to  the  period  of 
the  Roman  dominion.  (Dennis,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 
306.) 

The  character  of  Etruscan  art  in  general  is  well 
summed  up  by  K.  0.  Muller  in  the  remark  that  it 
was  rather  receptive  than  creative,  and  that  it 
always  retained  the  marks  of  a plant  of  exotic  growth, 
which,  not  being  indigenous  to  the  soil,  began  to 
fade  and  decline  as  soon  as  the  vivifying  rays  of 
Greek  influence  were  withdrawn  from  it.  (Miiller, 
Kl.  Sch.  vol.  i.  p.  208;  Arch.  d.  Kunst.  § 178.) 

Of  the  proficiency  of  the  Etruscans  in  the  more 
useful  arts  appertaining  to  ordinary  life,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  They  were  noted  for  their  skill  in  agri- 
culture; and  not  only  knew  how  to  turn  to  the  best 
account  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  but,  by  great 
vorks  of  drainage,  and  regulating  the  course  of 
rivers,  to  bring  under  profitable  cultivation  tracts 
like  those  at  the  mouths  of  the  Padus  and  the  Arnus, 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  marshy  and  pesti- 
lential. The  Etruscans  are  also  generally  regarded 
as  the  parents,  or  first  inventors,  of  the  peculiar 
modes  of  limitation  and  division  of  land  in  use 
among  the  Romans : an  art  which  was  indeed  closely 
connected  with  the  rules  of  the  “ disciplina  Etrusca” 
appertaining  to  augury.  (Hygin.  de  Limit,  p.  166, 
Frugin.  de  Limit,  p.  350.)  The  iron  mines  of 
Ilva,  as  well  as  the  copper  mines  of  the  interior  of 
Etruria  itself,  were  worked  by  them  from  a very 
early  period;  and  their  skill  in  metallurgy  was  ob- 
viously connected  with  their  proficiency  in  the  more 
ornamental  arts  of  working  in  bronze,  gold,  &c. 
Arretium,  especially,  seems  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
considerable  manufactuiing  industry,  and,  at  the  time 
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of  the  Second  Punic  War,  was  capable  of  furnishing 
a vast  quantity  of  arms  and  armour  to  the  fleet  of 
Scipio.  (Liv.  xxviii.  45.)  The  abundance  of  copper, 
probably,  also  gave  rise  to  the  peculiar  system  of 
coinage  in  use  among  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  the 
other  nations  of  Central  Italy,  and  which  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  of  native  origin,  being  wholly  op- 
posed to  that  in  use  among  the  Greeks.  The 
Etruscan  coinage,  like  the  early  Roman,  was  exclu- 
sively of  copper,  or  rather  bronze;  and  the  coins 
themselves,  which  were  of  a large  size,  were  cast  in 
moulds  instead  of  being  struck  with  a die.  (Muller, 
Etrusker,  vol.  i.  pp.  303 — 308;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  pp. 
85 — 89.)  This  early  introduction  of  coined  money, 
as  well  as  the  accounts  of  their  naval  power,  suffi- 
ciently proves  that  the  Etruscans  must  have  carried 
on  an  extensive  commerce,  but  we  have  very  little 
account  of  its  details.  Their  luxurious  habits  of  life 
would  necessarily  conduce  to  the  same  result,  and  we 
learn  that  they  maintained  close  relations  of  amity 
with  the  Sybarites  in  Southern  Italy,  as  well  as  with 
the  Carthaginians.  (Arist.  Pol.  iii.  5 ; Athen.  xii. 
p.  519,  b.) 

The  art  of  writing  was  represented  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  Etruscans  themselves  as  introduced 
from  Greece,  and  recent  researches  have  led  to  the 
same  result, — that  the  Etruscan  alphabet  was  re- 
ceived by  them  directly  from  the  Greeks,  and  not, 
as  has  been  contended  by  some  modern  writers,  from 
a common  Oriental  source.  (Muller,  Etr.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  290 — 309 ; Mommsen,  Unt.  Ital.  Dial.  pp.  3 — 
7,  40.)  But  the  Etruscans  introduced,  in  the  course 
of  time,  some  changes  in  the  forms  and  values  of  the 
letters;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  retained  down 
to  the  latest  period  the  mode  of  writing  from  right 
to  left,  which  had  been  early  abandoned  by  the 
Greeks.  Hence,  even  in  the  days  of  Cicero,  their 
books  were,  as  Lucretius  phrases  it,  read  backwards. 
(“  Tyrrhena  retro  volventem  carmina  frustra,”  Lucr. 
vi.  381.)  Of  their  literature  we  have  no  remains, 
and  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  they  ever  had 
anything  worthy  of  the  name.  Besides  their  ritual 
books  of  various  kinds,  the  “ Libri  Fulgurales  ” (al- 
luded to  by  Lucretius  in  the  above  passage),  “ Libri 
Augurales,”  &c.,  the  only  works  of  which  we  find 
any  mention  are  Histories  or  Annals  (cited  by  Varro 
and  by  the  emperor  Claudius),  but  which  appear  to 
have  been  compiled  as  late  as  the  second  century 
B.  c. ; and  Tragedies  written  by  one  Volnius,  a na- 
tive Etruscan,  who  seems  to  have  flourished  not  long 
before  the  time  of  Varro,  so  that  his  hterary  attempts 
were  evidently  not  of  a truly  national  character. 
(Varr.  L.L.  v.  55;  Id.  ap.  Censorin.  17.  § 6.) 

The  scientific  attainments  of  the  Etruscans  appear 
to  have  been  almost  confined  to  those  branches  of 
study  directly  connected  with  their  religious  rites 
ard  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observance  of  astrono- 
mical and  meteorological  phenomena,  the  calculatior 
of  eclipses,  the  regulation  of  the  calendar,  &c.  Their 
doctrine  of  Saecula,  or  ages  of  varying  length,  was 
very  peculiar  (Censorin.  17.  §§  5,  6;  Pint.  Sull.  7): 
ten  of  these  ages  they  regarded  as  the  period  allotted 
to  the  duration  of  their  nation ; and  they  even  went 
so  far  as  to  assign  a limit  (like  the  Scandinavians) 
to  the  existence  of  the  world,  and  of  the  gods  them- 
selves. (Varro,  ap.  Arnoh.  iii.  40.)  It  was  from 
the  Etruscans  that  the  Romans  derived  their  pecu- 
har  mode  of  dividing  the  mouths  by  the  Ides,  Nones, 
&c.  (Macrob.  Sat.  i.  15  ; Varr.  L.L.  vi.  2^)  Of 
unquestionable  Etruscan  origin  was  also  the  Roman 
system  of  numerals,  which  has  been  transmitted 
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through  the  latter  people  down  to  our  own  times. 
In  the  divisions  of  their  money,  weights,  and  mea- 
sures, as  well  as  in  many  of  their  other  institutions, 
we  trace  a predilection  for  the  duodecimal  system, 
which  was  adopted  from  them  by  the  Romans. 

(For  fuller  information  concerning  the  arts  and 
sciences  of  the  Etruscans,  as  well  as  their  institu- 
tions, religious  rites,  &c.,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
work  of  C.  0.  Muller,  Die  Etrusker,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Breslau,  1828;  and  an  excellent  abridgment  by  the 
same  author  in  the  article  Hetrurien,  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber’s  Encyclopaedia,  1830,  republished  in  Mul- 
ler’s Kleine  Schriften,  vol.  i.  pp.  129 — 219:  also 
Micali,  Storia  degli  Antichi  Popoli  Italiani,  3 vols. 
Florence,  1832  ; and  Abeken,  Mittel-Italien,  8vo. 
Stuttgart,  1843.  The  extant  monuments  and  re- 
mains are  fully  described  by  Dennis,  Cities  and  Ce- 
meteries of  Etruria,  2 vols.  8vo.  Lond.  1848.  Il- 
lustrations of  the  works  of  art  vrill  be  found  in  the 
plates  to  Micali’s  work  above  cited,  and  in  his  Mo- 
numenii  Inediti,  1844.  A more  numerous  suite  is 
given  in  the  older  work  of  Dempster,  Etruria  Rega- 
lis,  3 vols.  fol.  1723 — 1767,  and  by  Inghirami,  J/o- 
numenti  Etruschi,  7 vols.  4to.  1821 — 1826;  also 
in  the  Monumenti  Inediti  published  by  the  Instituto 
di  Corrispondenza  Archeologica  at  Rome,  a work 
of  which  the  text  or  Annali  also  contains  much  va- 
luable information  concerning  Etruscan  antiquities.) 

VIII.  Topography. 

The  physical  features  of  Etruria  have  been  already 
described,  and  it  therefore  only  remains  to  notice  the 
towns,  which  may  be  enumei'ated  according  to  the 
natural  divisions  of  the  country.  1.  N.  of  the  Arnus 
were:  Luna,  Luca,  Pisae,  Pistoria,  Faesulae, 
and  Florentia,  all  considerable  towns,  which  are 
described  in  separate  articles.  Besides  these,  we 
find  in  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 47)  the  names  of  Virace- 
lum,  Supposed  to  be  Verrucola  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Serchio,  and  Bondelia,  which  cannot  be  iden- 
tified : but  he  places  in  this  part  of  Etruria  also  a 
colony  of  the  name  of  Lucus  Feroniae,  which 
cannot  therefore  be  the  same  place  with  the  one 
mentioned  by  Pliny  and  other  writers  in  Southern 
Etruria:  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  is  not 
a mere  error  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy.  [Feroniae 
Lucus.]  2.  Between  the  Amus  and  the  Umbro 
were:  Sena,  Volaterrae,  Populonium,  and 
Rusellae,  together  with  several  smaller  places  or 
ports  on  the  coast,  which  must  have  been  dependen- 
cies of  the  inland  cities : viz.  Portus  Pisanus,  Portus 
Herculis  Labronis  or  Liburni,  Vada  Volaterrana, 
Portus  Faleria,  and  Portus  Trajanus.  3.  In  the 
valley  of  the  Clanis,  or  between  that  river  and  the 
Tiber,  were  the  four  powerful  cities  of  Arretium, 
Cortona,  Clusium,  and  Perusia.  4.  S.  of  the 
Umbro  and  proceeding  from  that  river  to  the  Tiber 
were  the  important  cities  of  Volsinii,  Vetulonia, 
CosA,  VuLci,  Tarquinii,  Caere,  Veii,  and  Fa- 
EERii.  But  besides  these  there  were  in  this  part 
of  Etruria  a number  of  other  towns,  some  of  them 
scarcely  inferior  to  those  just  mentioned,  others 
known  to  us  from  the  occurrence  of  their  names  in 
the  early  wars  of  the  Romans  with  the  Etruscans, 
others  again  whose  names  are  found  only  in  Phny 
or  Ptolemy,  but  which  are  proved  by  existing 
remains  to  have  been  places  of  consideration,  and 
ancient  Etruscan  sites.  Of  these  the  following  must 
be  mentioned.  Between  the  Umbro  and  the  Marta 
were  Saturnia,  Suana,  Statonia,  Sudertum, 
and  Tuscania.  Eba,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy 
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(iii.  1.  § 49),  is  placed  by  him  within  the  same 
limits:  and  the  Verentum  or  Vesentum  of  Pliny  (iii, 
5.  s.  8)  may  probably  be  placed  near  the  Lake  of 
Bolsena.  Further  to  the  S.  wereFERENTUM,  Blera, 
SuTRiuM,  Nepete,  Forum  Cassii,  Forum  Clo- 
Dii,  Sabate,  and  Capena  : and  in  the  valley  of  the 
Tiber,  N.  of  Falerii,  were  Fescennium,  Horta, 
PoLiMARTiUM,  and  Herbanum.  Along  the  coast 
(proceeding  from  the  mouth  of  the  Umbro  to  that  of 
the  Tiber)  were  the  Portus  Telamonis,  Portus 
Herculis  or  Cosanus,GRAviscAE,CENTUMCELLAE, 
Castrum  Novum,  Pyrgi,  Alsium,  Fregenae, 
and  the  Portus  Augusti  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber.  This  southern  portion  of  Etruria  contained 
also  numerous  watering-places,  which  were  frequented 
in  the  time  of  the  Roman  dominion,  and  probably  at 
an  earlier  period  also,  on  account  of  their  mineral 
waters : among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Aquae 
Apollinares,  Aquae  Passeris,  and  Aquae 
Tauri,  at  which  last  a considerable  town  had  grown 
up,  so  that  the  “ Aquenses  Taurini”  are  enumerated 
by  Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  8)  among  the  municipal  commu- 
nities of  Etruria.  The  Aquae  Caeratanae  also  had 
given  rise  to  a town,  which  in  Strabo’s  time  was 
better  peopled  than  the  ancient  city  of  Caere  (Strab. 
V.  p.  220),  of  which  it  nevertheless  continued  a 
dependency,  as  did  the  Aquae  Populoniae  and  Aquae 
Volaterranae  of  the  respective  cities  from  which 
they  derived  their  name.  Martial  alludes  (vi.  42) 
to  the  abundance  and  fashionable  repute  of  these 
Etruscan  watering-places  in  his  time.  Two  other 
sites  which  must  be  placed  also  in  this  part  of 
Etruria  were  theFANUM  Voltumnae,  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  fedei’al  assemblies  of  the  Etruscans ; and 
the  Lucus  Feroniae,  which  seems  to  have  been 
situated  near  the  foot  of  Soracte. 

In  the  above  enumeration  of  Etruscan  towns,  the 
mere  stations  or  obscure  villages  on  the  high  roads, 
known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  have  been  omitted. 
Their  names  will  be  found  in  the  articles  of  the 
Viae  on  which  they  were  situated.  Of  these,  there 
were  three  great  high  roads  proceeding  from  Rome 
and  traversing  Etruria  almost  in  its  whole  extent. 
1.  The  Via  Aurelia,  which  led  from  Rome  to  Al- 
sium, and  from  thence  followed  the  line  of  the  sea- 
coast  as  closely  as  possible  all  the  way  to  Pisae.  and 
from  thence  to  Luna,  where  it  was  joined  by  the  Via 
Clodia.  2.  The  Via  Cassia  led  from  Rome  through 
the  heart  of  Etruria  by  Sutrium,  Vulsinii,  and  Clu- 
sium to  Arretium,  from  whence  it  was  continued 
across  the  mountains  to  Bononia  (Cic.  Phil.  xii.  9 ; 
Liv.  xxxix.  2),  while  another  branch  led  from  Ar- 
retium to  Florentia,  and  thence  by  Pistoria  to  Luca. 
This  last  line  is  called  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoninus 
the  Via  Clodia,  and  that  name,  though  not  men- 
tioned by  Cicero,  seems  to  have  in  later  times  be- 
come the  prevalent  one  (Orell.  Inscr.  3143).  3. 
The  Via  Clodia,  properly  so  called,  was  interme- 
diate between  the  other  two  ; and  led  by  Blera, 
Tuscania,  Saturnia,  Rusellae,  and  Sena,  to  Florentia, 
where  it  joined  the  preceding  route.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  confusion  between  the  two,  which  is 
discussed  under  the  articles  Via  Cassia  and  Via 
Clodia.  Besides  these,  the  first  part  of  the  Via 
Flaminia,  from  the  Mulvian  bridge  till  it  recrossed 
the  Tiber  near  Ocriculum,  lay  through  Etruria;  as 
well  as  the  Via  Amerina,  which  branched  off  from 
the  Cassia  at  Baccanae,  and  led  through  Nepe  and 
Falerii  to  Ameria.  [Ameria.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

ETYMANDRUS  (^Zrvpavhpos),  a river  in  Dran- 
giana,  usually  written  Erymandrus.  [Erymandrus.J 
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EUASPLA  (’Euo(nrAa,  Arrian,  Anab.  iv.  24),  a 
river  in  Bactriana.  Alexander  marched  to  its  banks, 
and  probably  crossed  it,  though  this  fact  is  not  men- 
tioned. It  is  most  likely  the  Khonar  or  Kama  river, 
and  in  size  little  more  than  a mountain  torrent.  The 
livers  in  this  part  of  the  country  have  been  variously 
identified  by  difterent  scholars.  Lassen  thinks  it  the 
same  as  the  Choaspes,  the  name  being  half  Greek, 
half  Sanscrit,  Euaspes,  that  is,  Su-aspa ; Keichard 
takes  it  to  be  the  A lishona,  a tributary  of  the  Kabul 
river;  Ritter  (^Erdkunde^  p.  421)  and  Thirl- 

wall  (^Hist  of  Greece,  vol.  vii.  p.  6)  consider  it  the 
same  as  the  Coas  or  Choes.  The  character  of  the 
country,  and  of  the  tribes  with  whom  Alexander 
came  in  contact  in  this  part  of  his  march,  inchnes  us 
to  think  the  opinion  of  Wilson  (^Ariana,  p.  188), 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  Khonar,  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  best.  (See  also  Elphinstone,  Kdhul,  p. 
328;  Court.  I.  As.  Soc.  Beng.,  April,  1839.)  [V.] 

EUBOEA  (Eij§oia  : Eth.  EvSoiebs,  Ev§oevs,  fern. 
Ev§dis  : Adj.  EuSoikSs,  Euboicus,  Euboeus:  'Egripo 
or  Negroponf),  the  largest  island  in  the  Aegaean 
sea,  lying  along  the  coasts  of  Attica,  Boeotia,  Locris, 
and  the  southern  part  of  Thessaly,  from  which  coun  • 
tries  it  is  separated  by  the  Euboean  sea,  called  the 
Euripus  in  its  narrowest  part.  It  is  a long  and 
narrow  island.  According  to  Strabo,  its  length  from 
N.  to  S.,  from  the  promontory  Cenaeum  to  the  pro- 
montory Geraestus,  is  about  1200  stadia,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  150  stadia.  (Strab.  x.  p.  444.) 
Pliny  describes  it  as  150  miles  in  length,  and  365 
miles  in  circuit;  as  in  one  place  more  than  40  miles 
in  breadth,  and  nowhere  less  than  two.  (Plin.  iv. 
12.  s.  21.)  But  these  measurements  are  far  from 
accurate.  The  real  length  of  the  island  from  N.  to 
S.  is  about  90  miles;  its  extreme  breadth  is  30  miles, 
but  in  one  part  it  is  not  more  than  4 miles  across. 

Throughout  the  whole  length  of  Euboea  there 
runs  a range  of  mountains,  forming  as  it  were  the 
back-bone  of  the  island,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a continuance  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Peliou,  and 
of  that  of  Othrys.  In  several  parts  of  the  island 
these  mountains  rise  to  a great  height.  Mt.  Delphi, 
on  the  eastern  coast,  is  7266  feet  above  the  sea. 
These  mountains  consist  of  grey  limestone,  with  a 
considerable  quantity  of  clay-slate. 

The  interior  of  Euboea  has  never  been  tho- 
roughly explored  by  any  modern  traveller;  and  the 
best  description  of  its  physical  features  is  given  in 
the  “ Penny  Cyclopaedia  ” by  a writer  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  island,  to  whose  account  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  following  remarks.  The 
northern  end  of  the  island,  facing  the  coast  of  Thes- 
saly and  the  Pagasaean  gulf,  is  of  considerable  width. 
Its  north-western  extremity  is  a small  peninsula, 
terminating  in  the  promontory  Cenaeum  (Ktj- 
vaiov\  Lithddha'),  and  containing  a mountain  called 
Lithddha,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  2837  feet 
above  the  sea.  Immediately  south  of  the  isthmus, 
which  connects  this  peninsula  with  the  mass  of  the 
island,  is  Mount  Telethrius  (TeA.60pios,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  3100  feet  high,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris:  at  the  foot  of  this  mountain  upon  the  coast 
are  some  warm  springs,  called  Thermd,  which  were 
celebrated  in  antiquity.  [Aedepsus.]  From  Tele- 
thrius  the  mountains  spread  out  across  the  island  to 
the  eastern  coast,  and  contain  several  elevations 
above  2000  feet  in  height.  Along  the  foot  of  these 
mountains,  opposite  Thessaly,  is  the  fertile  plain  of 
Histiaea.  Upon  this  northern  coast  was  the  pro- 
montory Artemisium,  off  which  the  Greeks  gained 
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their  celebrated  naval  victory  over  the  Persians,  b.  c. 
480.  [Artemisium.]  South  of  Telethrius  there 
is  high  land  along  the  western  coast  as  far  as  C. 
Politihd ; and  one  of  the  mountains  between  these 
limits,  called  Kandili,  is  4200  feet  high.  South  of 
C.  Politikd,  and  extending  south  of  Chalcis,  is  a 
fertile  and  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  north  and 
north-east  by  the  high  mountains  which  extend  to 
the  eastern  coast ; this  plain,  which  is  the  largest  in 
the  island,  was  called  LELiiNTUM  in  antiquity,  and 
was  divided  between  the  rival  cities  of  Chalcis  and 
Eretria.  The  centre  of  the  mountain  mass,  which 
bounds  this  plain,  is  Delphi,  already  mentioned:  it 
was  called  in  ancient  times  Dirphys  or  Dirphe 
(Aip(pvs,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.‘,  A'ip(pr],  Eurip.  Here.  Fur. 
185).  South  of  Chalcis  there  is  for  some  distance 
a track  of  low  land  along  the  western  coast,  backed 
however  by  lofty  mountains.  South  of  Eretria  is 
the  plain  of  Alivdri,  after  which  there  appear  to  be 
no  longer  plains  of  any  size.  The  whole  of  the  south- 
ern end  of  the  island  is  filled  by  a mass  of  moun- 
tains, presenting  a dangerous  coast  to  mariners : the 
highest  elevation  of  these  nwuntains,  called  Oche* 
C^xv)  ia  antiquity,  now  Mt.  Elias,  is  4748  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  On  the  summit  of  Mt. 
Oche  are  the  ruins  of  a very  ancient  temple,  of  which 
a description  and  drawings  are  given  by  Mr.  Hawkins 
in  Walpole’s  Travels  (p.  288,  seq.).  The  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island  was  called  Capha- 
REUS  or  Caphereus  (Kacpiipevs),  now  Kavo  Doro 
or  Xylqfdgo : the  south-western  extremity  was 
named  Geraestus  (Tepaiards'),  now  Mandili.  The 
dangerous  part  of  the  coast,  called  the  Coela  or 
“ Hollow,”  appears  to  have  been  a little  north  of  the 
promontory  Geraestus.  [Coela.] 

The  eastern  side  of  Euboea  is  much  more  rocky 
than  the  western  coast.  On  the  eastern  side  the 
rocks  rise  almost  precipitously  from  the  water,  and 
are  rarely  interrupted  by  any  level  spot,  except 
towards  the  northern  end.  “Fragments  of  wreck 
are  found  at  the  height  of  80  feet  perpendicular, 
washed  up  by  the  heavy  sea  which  a north-east 
wind  throws  into  this  bay.  These  winds,  which 
always  blow  very  strong,  are  called  by  the  Greeks 
‘ meltem,’  probably  a corruption  of  ‘ mal  tiempo.’ 
In  addition  to  this,  the  Dardanelles  current,  pre- 
serving the  course  communicated  to  it  by  the  di- 
rection of  that  strait,  sets  strong  to  the  south-west 
into  this  bay  (between  the  promontories  Caphareus 
and  Chersonesus),  and  renders  it  a most  dangerous 
coast:  no  vessel  once  unbayed  here  can  escape  de- 
struction. The  current  being  deflected  to  the  south- 
ward, sweeps  round  C.  Doro  (Caphareus),  frequently 
at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour.  Port  Petries  is 
the  only  refuge  which  this  coast  offers,  and  so  little 
has  hitherto  been  known  of  this  shore  that  even  this 
shelter  has  only  recently  been  discovered.  Along 
the  whole  extent  of  this  coast,  which  is  upwards  of 
100  miles,  there  are  only  five  or  six  villages  near  the 
shore.” 

It  was  believed  by  the  ancient  writers  that  Euboea 
was  originally  connected  with  the  opposite  coast  of 
Greece,  and  was  separated  from  the  latter  by  an 
earthquake.  (Phn.  iv.  12.  s.  21;  comp.  Strab.  i.  p. 
58,  X.  p.  447.)  The  channel  between  the  northern 
end  of  Euboea  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Thessaly, 
now  called  Trikeri  from  the  Thessalian  town  of  this 
name,  is  an  average  width  of  about  4 miles,  though 
in  one  part  it  contracts  to  not  quite  IJ  mile.  Upon 
rounding  the  promontory  Cenaeum,  off  which  he  the 
small  rocky  islands  called  Lichades,  and  turning  to 
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the  southward,  is  the  bay  of  Tdlanda,  so  called 
from  the  Boeotian  town  of  this  name.  “ A remark- 
able feature  in  this  part  of  the  channel  is  the  amazing 
depth  of  water  under  Mt.  Telethrius,  where,  for 
about  12  or  15  miles,  there  is  no  bottom  with  220 
fathoms  within  half  a mile  of  the  shore;  but  from 
this  point  the  water  shoals  gradually  towards  Egripo 
(Chalcis),  Towards  the  north-west  extremity  of 
this  shore  there  is  a very  safe  and  excellent  harbour, 
now  called  Port  Ghialtra  (formerly  Port  Kalos),” 
At  Chalcis  the  Euboean  sea  contracts  into  a narrow 
channel,  called  the  Euripus,  only  40  yards  across. 
An  account  of  this  channel,  and  of  the  extraordinary 
tides  which  here  prevail,  is  given  elsewhere.  [Chal- 
CTS.]  South  of  the  Euripus  are  several  islands 
along  the  Euboean  shore,  which  afford  good  anchorage. 
Of  these  the  most  important  are  Glauconnesus,  Ae- 
giliae,  and  the  islands  Petaliae.  (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21; 
Strab.  X.  p.  444.) 

Euboea  is  deficient  in  water.  There  is  not  a 
stream  in  the  whole  island  into  which  the  smallest 
boat  can  enter.  Those  streams  of  which  the  names 
• are  mentioned,  are : — Callas  (KaAAds,  Strab.  x. 
p.  445),  on  the  north  coast,  flowing  into  the  sea  near 
Oreus;  — Cereus  (Krjpeify)  and  Neleus  (N?]A6oy), 
of  uncertain  position,  of  which  it  is  recorded  that  the 
sheep  drinking  the  water  of  the  Cereus  became 
white,  while  those  d^'inking  the  water  of  the  Neleus 
became  black  (Strab.  x.  p.  449 ; Plin.  xxxi.  9.  s. 
2 ; Antig.  Caryst.  Hist.  Mirab.  84);  — Lelantus, 
flowing  through  the  plain  of  this  name  (Plin.  iv.  12. 
s.  21);  — and  Budorus  (BouSwpos,  Ptol.  iii.  12.  s. 
25),  flowing  into  the  sea  on  the  east  coast  by  Ce- 
rinthus. 

In  the  plains  of  Euboea  a considerable  quantity 
of  com  was  grown  in  antiquity ; and  there  is  excel- 
lent pasture  for  sheep  in  the  summer,  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountains.  These  mountain-lands  appear  in 
ancient  times  to  have  belonged  to  the  state,  and  were 
let  out  for  pasture  to  such  proprietors  as  had  the 
means  of  supporting  their  flocks  during  the  winter. 
The  mountains  are  said  to  contain  copper  and  iron, 
and  the  marble  quarries  of  Carystus  in  th«  southern 
part  of  the  island  were  among  the  most  celebrated 
in  Greece.  At  the  present  day  a light  red  wine  is 
made  from  the  vines  grown  in  the  northern  plains  of 
the  island;  while  the  plains  towards  the  south  are 
generally  cultivated  vdth  corn  and  olives. 

Euboea,  hke  many  of  the  other  Grecian  islands, 
is  said  to  have  borne  other  names  in  the  most  ancient 
times.  Thus,  it  was  called  Macris,  from  its  great 
length  in  comparison  with  its  breadth.  (Strab.  x.  p. 
444.)  It  was  also  named  Hellopia,  properly  a dis- 
trict near  Histiaea  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island, 
from  Hellops,  the  son  of  Ion ; — Oche,  from  the 
mountain  of  this  name  in  the  south  of  the  island ; — 
and  Abantis,  from  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of 
the  island.  (Strab.  Z.c.;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21.)  It  is 
observed  by  Strabo  that  Homer  (77.  ii.  536)  calls 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  Abantes,  though  he 
gives  to  the  island  itself  the  name  of  Euboea.  Hesiod 
related  that  the  name  of  Abantis  was  changed  into 
Euboea  from  the  cow  lo,  who  was  even  said  to  have 
given  birth  to  Epaphus  in  the  island.  (Hes.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'A€avTis;  Strab  7.  c.)  It  would  be  idle  to 
inquire  into  the  origin  of  these  Abantes.  According 
to  Aristotle,  they  were  Thracians  who  passed  over  to 
Euboea  from  the  Thracian  town  of  Abae  ; while 
others,  in  accordance  with  the  common  practice,  de- 
rived their  name  from  an  eponymous  hero.  (Strab. 

1.  c.)  The  southern  part  of  the  island  was  inhabited  ' 
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by  Dryopes,  who  are  expressly  said  to  have  founded 
Styra  and  Carystus  (Herod,  viii.  46;  Thuc.  vii.  57) 
but  in  the  historical  period  the  Abantes  had  disap- 
peared from  Euboea.  Herodotus  relates  that  the 
Abantes  assisted  in  colonising  the  Ionic  cities  of 
Asia  Minor.  (Herod,  i.  146.) 

In  the  historical  times  most  of  the  cities  of 
Euboea  were  inhabited  by  Ionic  Greeks;  and  the 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  taken  the  chief  part 
in  their  colonisation.  Euboea  was  divided  between 
six  or  seven  independent  cities,  of  which  Chalcis 
and  Eretria,  on  the  western  coast  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  were  the  most  important.  In  the 
northern  end  of  the  island  were  situated  Histiaea, 
afterwards  called  Oreus,  on  the  coast  opposite 
Thessaly;  Dium,  Aedepsus,  Athenae  Diades, 
Orobiae,  and  Aegae,  on  the  west  coast  opposite 
Locris ; and  Cerinthus,  on  the  east  coast.  In  the 
southern  end  of  the  island  were  Dystus,  Styra,  and 
Carystus.  There  were  also  a few  smaller  places 
dependent  upon  these  cities,  of  which  a list  is  given 
under  the  names  of  the  cities  to  which  they  respec- 
tively belonged.  All  the  above-mentioned  cities 
occur  in  the  Iliad,  with  the  exception  of  Athenae 
Diades.  Scylax  mentions  only  four  cities — Carystus, 
Eretria,  Chalcis,  and  Hestiaea. 

As  Euboea  never  formed  one  political  state,  it  is 
impossible  to  give  a general  history  of  the  whole 
island  without  repeating  what  is  mentioned  under 
each  city.  It  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  men- 
tion here  a few  leading  facts,  referring  for  the 
details  of  the  history  to  other  articles.  At  a very 
early  period  Chalcis  and  Eretria  were  two  of  the 
most  important  cities  in  Greece.  They  possessed 
an  extensive  commerce,  and  founded  colonies  upon 
the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  Italy,  and  Sicily,  and  in  the 
islands  of  the  Aegaean.  They  continued  in  a 
flourishing  condition  down  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Peisistratidae  from  Athens,  when  the  Chalcidians 
joined  the  Boeotians  in  making  war  upon  the  Athe- 
nians. But  for  this  they  paid  dearly;  for  the 
Athenians  crossed  over  to  Euboea,  defeated  the 
Chalcidians,  and  divided  their  lands  among  4000 
Athenian  colonists,  b.  c.  506.  [Chalcis.]  Eretria 
was  destroyed  by  the  Persians  in  b.  c.  490,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  aid  which  the  Eretrians  had  rendered 
to  the  lonians,  in  their  revolt  from  Persia  two  years 
previously : and  although  the  city  was  subsequently 
rebuilt  near  its  former  site,  it  never  recovered  its 
former  power.  [Eretria.]  After  the  Persian 
wars  the  whole  of  Euboea  became  subject  to  the 
Athenians,  who  regarded  it  as  the  most  valuable  of 
all  their  foreign  possessions.  It  supplied  them  with 
a considerable  quantity  of  corn,  with  timber  and 
fire-wood,  and  with  pasture  for  their  horses  and 
flocks.  In  b.  c.  445  the  whole  island  revolted  from 
Athens,  but  it  was  speedily  reconquered  by  Pericles. 
In  B.c.  411,  shortly  after  the  Athenian  misfortunes 
in  Sicily,  Euboea  again  revolted  from  Athens,  and 
its  cities  continued  for  a time  independent.  But 
when  Athens  recovered  its  maritime  supremacy, 
the  influence  of  the  Athenians  again  became  pre- 
dominant in  Euboea,  in  spite  of  the  Thebans,  who 
attempted  to  bring  it  under  their  sway.  The 
Athenians  however  were  no  longer  able  to  exercise 
the  same  sovereignty  over  the  Euboean  cities,  as 
they  had  done  during  the  flourishing  period  of  their 
empire;  and  accordingly  they  did  not  interfere  to 
put  down  the  tyrants  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  most  of  the  cities  shortly  before  the  time 
of  Phihi)  of  Macedon.  This  monarch  availed  him- 
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self  of  the  overtures  of  Callias,  the  tyrant  of  Chalcis, 
to  establish  his  influence  in  the  island ; which  vir- 
tually became  subject  to  him  after  the  battle  of 
Chaeroneia.  From  this  time  Euboea  formed  a part 
of  the  Macedonian  dominions,  till  the  Romans 
wrested  it  from  Philip  V.,  and  restored  to  its  cities 
their  independence,  B.  c.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  51.) 
The  Euboean  cities  remained  faithful  to  the  Roman 
alliance  during  the  war  with  the  Aetolians  (Liv. 
XXXV.  37,  39),  but  Chalcis  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Antiochus  when  he  crossed  over  into  Greece  (Liv. 
XXXV.  50,  51).  Under  the  Romans,  Euboea  was 
included  in  the  province  of  Achaia. 

In  the  middle  ages  Euboea  was  called  Egripo, 
a corruption  of  Euripus,  the  name  of  the  town  built 
upon  the  ruins  of  Chalcis.  The  Venetians,  who 
obtained  possession  of  the  island  upon  the  dismem- 
berment of  the  Byzantine  empire  by  the  Latins, 
called  it  Negropont,  probably  a corruption  of 
Egripo,  and  ponte,  a bridge.  The  island  now  forms 
part  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece.  (Compt 
Fiedler,  Reise  durch  Griechenland,  vol.  i.  p.  420, 
seq.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece^  vol.  ii.  p.  252,  seq. ; 
Pflugk,  Rerum  Evhoicarum  Spec.,  Gedani,  1829.) 


EUBURIA'TES.  [Liguria.] 

EUCA'RPIA  (EvKapnia:  Eth.  EvKapirevs,  Eu- 
carpenus),  a town  in  Phrygia,  not  far  from  the 
sources  of  the  Maeander,  on  the  road  from  Dory- 
laeum  to  Apameia  Cibotus ; it  was  situated  in  a very 
fertile  district,  to  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  in- 
debted for  its  name.  The  vine  especially  grew  there 
very  luxuriously.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Strab.  xii.  p. 
576.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Eucarpia  be- 
longed to  the  conventus  of  Synnada,  to  the  south-, 
west  of  which  city  it  was  situated.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
comp.  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 24;  Hierocl.  p.  666 ; Geogr.  Rav.) 
Both  Arundell  (^Discov.  in  As.  Min.  i.  p.  136)  and 
Kiepert  place  Eucarpia  at  no  great  distance  from 
Segiclar,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  [L.  S.] 


EUCRATI'DIA  (EoKpariSia,  Strab.  xi.  p.  516; 
Ptol.  vi.  11.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'),  a town  in  Bac- 
triana,  named  after  the  king  Eucratides.  It  has  not 
been  found  possible  to  identify  it  with  any  modern 
site.  [V.] 

EUDEIELUS.  [Aspledon.] 

EUDIERU,  a castle  in  Thessaly,  on  the  south- 
ern side  of  Mt.  Olympus,  described  by  Livy  as  dis- 
tant 15  miles  from  the  Roman  camp  between  Azorus 
and  Doliche,  in  the  direction  of  Ascuris  and  Lapa- 
thus.  It  is  identified  by  Leake  with  Konispoli. 
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(Liv.  xliv.  3;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
351,  417,  418.) 

EUDIPHUS  (EifSupos),  a town  of  Cappadocia,  in 
what  is  called  the  Pontus  Polemoniacus  (IIoVtos 
IIoAfjucoi'iaKSs,  Ptol.  V.  6.  § 10;  Geogr.  Rav.,  where 
it  is  called  Eudipis.')  [L.  S.] 

EUDO'CIA  (EudoKia),  the  name  of  four  different 
towns  in  Asia  Minor  mentioned  in  the  Synecdemus 
of  Hierocles  : one  situated  in  Phrygia  Pacatiana ; 
the  second  in  Pamphylia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Termessus  ; the  tnird  in  Lycia  ; and  the  fourth  in 
Cappadocia.  The  last  had  formerly  belonged  to  the 
Anatolian  Thema,  but  was  incorporated  with  Cap- 
padocia by  Leo  VI.  (Constant.  Porph.  de  Admin. 
Imp.  50.)  [L.  S.] 

EUDOSES,  a people  of  Germany,  mentioned  only 
by  Tacitus  (Germ.  40),  were  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Suevi,  and  probably  dwelt  in  Mechlenhwrg. 
EUDOXIOPOLIS  [Selymbria.] 
EUESPE'RIDAE.  [Hesperidae]. 
EUGA'NEI,  a people  of  Morthern  Italy,  who  play 
but  an  unimportant  part  in  historical  times,  but  appear 
at  an  earlier  period  to  have  been  more  powerful  and 
widely  spread.  Livy  expressly  tells  us  (i.  1)  that 
they  occupied  the  whole  tract  from  the  Alps  to  the 
head  of  the  Adriatic,  from  which  they  were  expelled 
by  the  Veneti.  And  it  is  quite  in  accordance  with 
this  statement  that  Pliny  describes  Verona  as  inha- 
bited partly  by  Rhaetians,  partly  by  Euganeans,  and 
that  Cato  enumerated  34  towns  belonging  to  them. 
(Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23,  20.  s.  24.)  They  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Veneti  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Alps  on  the  Italian  side  of  the  chain,  where  they 
continued  to  subsist  in  the  time  of  Pliny  as  a separate 
people,  and  had  received  the  Latin  franchise.  But 
they  must  also  have  occupied  the  detached  group  of 
volcanic  hills  between  Patavium  and  Verona,  which  are 
still  known  as  the  Euganean  Hills  (Colli  Euganei), 
a name  evidently  transmitted  by  uninterrupted  tra- 
dition, though  not  found  in  any  ancient  geographer 
Lucan  indeed  speaks  of  the  “Euganeus  collis,” 
which  he  associates  with  the  baths  of  Aponus,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  “ Euganei  lacus  ” of  Martial 
refer  to  the  same  waters.  (Lucan,  vii.  192 ; Mar- 
tial, iv.  25.  4.)  The  latter  author  in  another 
passage  gives  the  name  of  Euganean  to  the  town  of 
Ateste  at  the  foot  of  the  same  hills,  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  applies  the  epithet  of  “ Euganeae  chartae” 
to  the  writings  of  Livy.  (Id.  x.  93;  Sidon.  Apoll. 
Paneg.  Anthem.  189.)  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
tradition  of  their  having  previously  occupied  these 
regions  survived  long  after  then.'  expulsion  by  the 
Veneti.  According  to  Cato,  the  mountain  tribes  of 
the  Triumpilini  and  Camuni,  considerably  further 
west  (in  the  Val  Camonica  and  Val  Trompia)  were 
also  of  Euganean  race  (ap.  Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24). 

We  have  no  indication  of  the  national  affinities  of 
the  Euganeans.  Ancient  writers  appear  to  have 
regarded  them  as  a distinct  race  from  the  Veneti 
and  from  the  Rhaetians,  as  well  as  from  the  Gauls 
who  subsequently  invaded  this  part  of  Italy,  but 
from  what  stock  they  proceeded  we  have  no  accoimt 
at  all..  The  notion  of  their  Greek  descent  (Plin.  1.  c.) 
was  evidently  a mere  etymological  fancy,  based  upon 
the  supposed  derivation  of  their  name  from  ivyerhs, 
“ the  well-bom.” 

The  chief  tribe  of  the  Euganei  was  called,  according 
to  Pliny,  Stoeni  or  Stoni,  a name  which  is  also  found 
in  Strabo  among  the  minor  Alpine  tribes  (^t6voi, 
Strab.  iv.  p.  204),  but  we  have  no  clue  to  their 
position.  [E.  H.B.] 
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EUHY'DRIUM,  a town  in  Thessaly  laid  waste  by 
Philip,  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  been  situated 
upon  a conspicuous  insulated  height  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Enipeus,  on  the  road  from  Petrino  to  Fersala. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  13  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  492,  493.) 

EUIA  (Euia),  a town  of  the  Dassaretae  (Ptol. 
iii.  13.  § 32),  the  position  of  which  is  unknown. 
It  was  here  that  the  undaunted  Eurydice,  daughter 
of  Amyntas,  and  wife  of  Arrhidaeus,  was  abandoned 
by  her  troops  and  fell  into  the  hands  of  Polysperchon 
and  Olympias.  (Diod.xviii.il.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EULAEUS  (o  EuAaios,  Strab.  xv.  p.  728;  Diod. 
xix.  19;  Arrian,  vii.  7 ; Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a river 
of  Susiana,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  east 
of  that  province,  in  the  district  called  Dinarun,  and, 
after  passing  the  modern  town  of  Shuster,  flows  into 
the  Tigris  by  means  of  an  artificial  canal  called  the 
Ilaffar.  Its  present  name  is  Karim.  There  have 
been  some  difiiculties  about  the  identification  of  the 
ancient  Eulaeus,  caused  chiefly  by  the  confusion 
which  prevails  in  many  of  the  ancient  geographical 
notices  of  the  rivers  of  Susiana,  and  the  Choaspes 
and  Coprates  having  been  by  some  confounded  with 
it.  [Choaspes.]  Its  principal  tributary  was  the 
Coprates,  now  called  the  river  of  Dizful,  which  falls 
into  it  a little  above  the  town  of  Ahwaz.  (Selby, 
Ascent  of  Karim,  in  I.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  xiv. 
pt.  ii.)  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  probably 
represents  the  ancient  Pasitigris.  (Rawlinson’s  Map, 
/.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  vol.  ix.  pt.  i.)  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Polycleitus,  makes  the  Tigris,  Choaspes, 
and  Eulaeus  end  their  courses  in  a marsh,  and  thence 
flow  on  to  the  sea ; and  remarks  on  the  peculiar 
lightness  and  purity  of  its  water  (xv.  pp.  728 — 735 ; 
compare  remarks  on  the  same  subject  by  Lieut. 
Selby,  /.  R.  Geogr.  Soc.  xiv.  p.  223).  Pliny  speaks 
of  the  lakes  made  by  the  Eulaeus  and  Tigris  near 
Charax  (vi.  23,  26),  and  adds  that  the  Eulaeus, 
whose  source  was  in  Media,  separated  Susiana  from 
Elymais  (vi.  27.  s.  31).  Where,  however,  he  states 
subsequently  in  the  same  chapter  that  it  flowed 
round  the  citadel  of  Susa,  he  is  mistaking  it  for  the 
Coprates,  or,  more  strictly,  for  a small  stream  now 
called  the  Shapur  river,  the  ancient  name  of  which, 
however,  has  not  been  preserved.  In  like  manner, 
Pliny  is  probably  in  error  when  he  makes  the  Eulaeus 
flow  through  5Iessabatene.  This  district  is  almost 
certainly  the  present  Mah-Sabaden  in  Larist^n, 
which  is  drained  by  the  Kerkhah  (Choaspes),  and 
not  by  the  Eulaeus.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in 
ancient  times,  the  Eulaeus  had  a direct  channel  to 
the  sea,  which  Lieut.  Selby  (1.  c.  p.  221)  states  to 
be  at  Khor  Bdmushir,  about  three  miles  to  the  E.  of 
the  Shat-al-Arab,  or  Basrah  river.  The  same  may 
be  gathered  from  Arrian’s  account  of  the  movements 
of  Alexander,  who  states  that  Alexander  the  Great, 
having  placed  the  main  body  of  his  infantry  under 
the  command  of  Hephaestion  to  be  led  to  the  Persian 
gulf,  himself  descended  by  the  Eulaeus  to  the  sea; 
that,  having  arrived  at  its  mouth,  he  thence  pro- 
ceeded by  the  sea  to  the  Tigris,  leaving  some  of  his 
ships  to  follow  the  canal  which  joined  the  Eulaeus 
and  Tigris;  and  that  then  he  ascended  the  Tigris 
(vii.  7).  Ptolemy  speaks  of  the  mouths  of  the  Eu- 
laeus, and  gives  it  a double  source  in  Media  and 
Susiana  (vi.  3.  2).  This  view  may  perhaps  be 
reconciled,  by  supposing  the  Median  source  to  refer 
to  the  Coprates  (Dizful'),  and  the  Susianian  to  the 
proper  Eulaeus  or  Karim.  Ptolemy,  however,  places 
the  mouth  of  the  river  much  too  far  to  the  E.,  and 
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appears  to  have  confounded  it,  in  this  instance, 
with  either  the  Hidypnus  (lerrdhi)  or  the  Croatia 
(Tab).  There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
name  itself  is  a Graecised  form  of  the  Chaldee  Ulai 
(Daniel,  viii.  2,  16);  though,  as  we  have  shown 
above,  the  Eulaeus  could  not  in  strictness  be  said  to 
be  the  river  of  Susa.  [V.] 

EUMENEIA(Et)/xei'eia:  Eth.  Evgcrevs:  Ishdkle), 
a town  of  Phrygia,  situated  on  the  river  Glaucus,  on 
the  road  from  Dorylaeum  to  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
Strab.  xii.  576;  Hierocl.  p.  667.)  It  is  said  to  have 
received  its  name  from  Attains  II.,  who  named  the 
town  after  his  brother  and  predecessor,  Eumenes  II. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.)  Ruins  and  curious  sculptures  still 
mark  the  place  as  the  site  of  an  ancient  town.  (Ha- 
milton, Researches,  &c.Yo\.n.  p.  165.)  On  some  coins 
found  there  we  read  Evgeyewu  'Axcticcv,  which  seems 
to  allude  to  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  at  which 
troops  of  Attains  were  present.  The  district  of  the 
town  bore  the  name  Eumenetica  Regio,  mentioned 
by  Pliny  (1.  c.).  (Comp.  Franz,  Funf  Inschriften 
u.fiinfStddte  in  Kleinasien,  p.  10,  foil.)  [L.S.J 
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EUONYMI'TAE  ('EvuwiMTai,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  § 33; 
Steph.  B.  p.  288,  s.  v.;  Agathemer.  Geogr.  Min, 
ii.  5 ; Plin.  vi.  35.  § 29).  Of  these  people,  and 
of  the  district  occupied  by  them,  the  accounts  in 
the  ancient  geographers  are  conflicting.  One  fact 
alone  concerning  them  seems  ascertained,  that  they 
dwelt,  as  their  name  imports,  on  the  west  or  left 
bank  of  the  Nile.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  says 
that  the  Euonymitae  were  an  Egyptian  people  situ- 
ated on  the  borders  of  Aethiopia ; Agathemerus 
places  them  above  the  Second  Cataract;  while  Pliny, 
on  the  authority  of  Nero’s  surveyors  (exploratores), 
describes  them  as  living  on  the  northern  frontier  of 
Aethiopia  near  the  island  Gagaudes.  Herodotus, 
however  (ii.  30),  says  that  the  Automoli,  or  that 
portion  of  the  war-caste  of  Egypt  which  abandoned 
its  country  in  the  reign  of  Psammetichus,  were  called 
Asmach,  and  that  this  word  signifies  in  the  Coptic 
language  those  whose  station  is  on  the  king’s  left 
hand.  Diodorus  (i.  67),  indeed,  ascribes  the  de- 
sertion of  the  warriors  to  their  anger  at  having  been 
transferred  by  Psammetichus,  during  an  invasion  of 
Syria,  from  the  right  wing  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
their  hereditary  post,  to  the  left.  If  these  ety- 
mologies can  be  at  all  relied  upon,  it  seems  not  un- 
likely that  the  Euonymitae  were  permitted  by  the 
king  of  Aethiopia  to  settle  in  a district  bordering 
both  on  Egypt  and  Meroe,  in  which  position  they 
might  be  serviceable  to  their  adopted  country  in  its 
wars  with  the  Pharaohs  of  Memphis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

EUPAGIUM  (Ebiraryiov),  a town  in  the  moun- 
tainous district  of  Acroreia  in  Elis,  of  unknown  site. 
(Diod.  xiv.  17.) 

EUP A'LIUM  (EhndXiou,  Strab.,  Thuc. ; in  some 
edits,  of  Thuc.  written  Ev-n6\iov',  Eupalium,  Liv.; 
EuTraAia,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Eupalia,  Plin.  iv.  3.  s.  4 : 
Eth.  EviraXievs),  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  Western 
Locris,  situated  near  the  sea,  and  between  Naupactus 
and  Oeantheia.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  427,  x.  p.  450.)  It 
was  the  place  chosen  by  Demosthenes  for  the  de- 
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posit  of  his  plunder,  in  B.  c.  426 ; and  it  was  shortly 
afterwards  taken  by  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan  com- 
mander, along  with  Oeneon.  (Thuc.  iii.  96,  102.) 
After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Eupalium 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Aetolians  ; and  Philip, 
when  he  made  a descent  upon  the  Aetolian  coast  in 
B.  c.  207,  landed  at  Erythrae,  which  is  described  by 
Livy  as  near  Eupalium.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8.)  This 
Erythrae  was  probably  the  port  of  Eupalium.  Leake 
supposes  Eupalium  to  have  stood  in  the  plain  of 
Marathid,  opposite  to  the  islands  Trisonia  or  Tra- 
z6nia,  where  some  ruins  of  an  ancient  city  still  exist 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  plain,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  sea.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  617,  618.) 

EUPATO'RIA.  [Amisus]. 

EUPATO'RIUM.  [Taukica  Chersonesus.] 
EUPHOUBIUM,  a town  in  Phrygia,  between  Syn- 
nada  and  Apameia,  on  the  spot  of  the  modem  San- 
duTcli  (Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  165),  formed,  together 
with  the  towns  of  Metropolis,  Peltae,  Acmonia,  and 
some  others,  the  conventus  of  Apameia.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; 
comp.  Geogr.  Rav.)  It  seems,  like  Eucarpia,  to 
have  received  its  name  from  the  fertility  of  its  ter- 
ritory. (Comp.  'Rdixix\\iQin,Researches  in  Asia  Minor, 
vol.  ii.  p.  169.)  [L.  S.] 

EUPHRANTA  or  EUPHRANTAS  TURRIS 
(Eucppavras  Trvpyos,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  836 ; "EvcppavTa 
TTvpyos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 14;  Evcppavrai,  Stadiasm.  p. 
452 ; Kasr-Safran,  Ru.),  a fortress,  and  apparently 
also  a town,  near  the  bottom  of  the  Great  Syrtis. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  was  the  boundary  between 
the  Carthaginian  territory  and  the  dominions  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Adjacent  to  it  was  a good  harbour,  the 
only  one  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  By  this  and 
other  circumstances  noticed  by  the  ancients,  it  is 
identified  with  Kasr-Safran,  where  are  still  to  be 
seen  the  large  ruins  of  a tower  of  massive  masonry. 
(Della  Celia,  p.  50;  Barth,  pp.  340,  369.)  [P.  S.] 

EUPHRATENSIS.  [Commagene.] 
EUPHRATES  (o  Evcppdrrjs,  Ev<pp'fiTrjs'),  the 
river  of  Western  Asia,  which,  with  its  twin-stream  the 
Tigris,  forms  the  third  among  the  systems  of  double 
rivers,  which  are  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  have  had  such  an  important 
influence  on  its  civilisation  and  political  organisation. 

1.  The  Name.  — The  Euphrates,  as  it  was  uni- 
versally called  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  ob- 
tained among  the  Hebrews  the  name  of  “ The  great 
river”  which  was  to  be  the  E.  boundary  of  the 
land  granted  by  Jehovah  to  the  children  of  Abra- 
ham {Dent.  i.  7),  and  did  actually  become  the  na- 
tural limit  of  the  Hebrew  monarchy  under  David. 
The  Prophets  when  they  use  it  to  denote  figuratively 
the  Assyrian  power,  speak  of  it  emphatically  as  “ the 
river.”  (Js.  viii.  5;  Jer.  ii.  18.)  The  word  which 
still  survives  in  the  modem  Frat  or  ForAt,  bore  the 
signification  of  “fertility”  (Joseph.  Antiq.  i.  1.  § 
3 ; comp.  Winer,  Realworterhuch,  s.  v.  ; Rosen- 
miiller,  Handbuch,  vol.  i.  pt.  i.  p.  189.)  According 
to  Pliny  (v.  20)  it  did  not  assume  the  epithet  of 
Euphrates  till  it  had  broken  through  the  defile  formed 
by  the  E.  extremity  of  Mons  Amanus.  In  the  ear- 
lier part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  Elegia,  it  was  called 
Pyxirates,  and,  afterwards,  while  working  its  cir- 
cuitous course  through  Taurus,  Omiras.  Of  its 
two  great  sources  in  the  mountains  of  Armenia,  the 
W.  is  now  called  Kard-Su,  the  E.  Murdd-chdi, 
which  rises  on  the  S.  slope  of  Ala  Tdgh,  a moun- 
tain about  9000  feet  high,  and  from  its  size,  ought, 
perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  the  principal  stream. 
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The  confluence  of  these  two  streams,  after  forming 
with  the  Tigris  one  tidal  channel,  receives  the  ap- 
pellation of  Shatt-eV  Arab. 

2.  Comparative  Geography.  — In  comparing  the 
statements  of  the  ancients  with  modern  researches 
and  inquiry,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
none  of  the  maps  describing  the  course  of  the  river, 
previous  to  the  publication  of  the  results  obtained 
by  Colonel  Chesney’s  expedition,  are  to  be  trusted. 
We  are  indebted  to  his  work  \Exped.  Eiiphrat., 
London,  1850)  for  the  first  accurate  and  complete 
survey  of  the  geography  of  this  river-basin.  Before 
entering  upon  the  more  precise  details  which  have 
been  supplied  by  Strabo,  Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  others, 
it  may  be  serviceable  to  cast  a glance  at  the  history 
of  the  progress  of  discovery  of  the  banks  of  this 
mighty  stream,  which  is  connected  in  the  earliest 
and  most  venerable  records  with  the  origin  and 
cradle  of  the  human  race, — is  linked  with  the  most 
important  events  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as 
forming  the  dividing-line  for  great  empires,  races, 
and  tongues,  — and  is,  probably,  destined  in  after 
ages  to  become  again  one  among  the  chief  of  the 
thoroughfares  of  the  world. 

According  to  Herodotus  (i.  180)  the  Euphrates 
flowed  from  Armenia,  being  large,  deep,  and  swift, 
discharging  itself  into  the  Erythraean  sea.  The 
river  was  navigable  from  Babylon  upwards  for  those 
willow  boats  (i.  1 94),  the  counterparts  of  which,  the 
modern  Kufah  or  basket  boats,  now  float  upon  the 
Tigris  and  Lower  Euphrates. 

The  expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  which 
brought  the  Greeks  into  contact  with  the  Persian 
Empire,  considerably  enlarged  the  circle  of  their 
ideas  respecting  the  Euphrates ; and  several  modem 
travellers  have  borne  testimony,  from  personal  obser- 
vation, to  the  accuracy  of  Xenophon’s  description, 
even  at  the  present  day.  The  army  crossed  the 
Euphrates  at  the  ford  of  Thapsacus,  which  appears 
to  have  been  the  best  known  and  most  frequented 
passage  down  to  B.  c.  100.  The  breadth  of  the 
river  here  was  4 stadia.  (^Anah.  i.  4.  § 11.)  After 
crossing  the  Euphrates,  Cyrus  proceeded  for  nine 
days’  march  along  its  left  bank  till  he  came  to  its 
affluent,  the  river  Araxes  or  Chaboras,  which  divided 
Syria  from  Arabia.  StiU  advancing  along  the  banks 
of  the  river,  he  entered  the  Desert  where  there  was 
no  cultivation  or  even  any  tree,  nothing  but  worm- 
wood and  various  aromatic  shrubs.  (^Anah.  i.  5. 
§ 1.)  The  country  along  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 
as  far  as  Pylae,  being  full  of  hills  and  narrow  val- 
leys, presented  many  difflculties  to  the  movements  of 
an  army.  Pylae,  it  would  seem,  marked  the  spot 
where  the  desert  country  N.  of  Babylonia,  with  its 
undulations  of  land  and  steep  river  banks,  was  ex- 
changed for  the  fat  and  fertile  alluvial  soil  of  Baby  • 
Ionia  Proper.  After  Cunaxa,  the  Greeks  quitted  the 
Euphrates,  nor  did  they  come  within  sight  of  it  till 
they  reached  the  E.  branch  {Murdd-Chat),  at  a point 
where  the  water  was  not  higher  than  the  navel,  and 
as  they  were  told,  not  far  from  its  sources.  (A»a6. 
iv.  5.  § 2.)  Koch  {Zug  der  Zehn  Tausend,  pp. 
88 — 93)  is  at  issue  with  Colonel  Chesney  and 
Ainsworth  as  to  the  point  where  a ford  could  be 
found  in  mid-winter  with  snow  on  the  ground. 
Colonel  Chesney  (vol.  ii.  p.  229)  asserts  that  no 
passage  could  take  place  till  they  reached  39°  10' 
N.  lat.  Koch,  whose  opinion  is  preferred  by  Mr 
Grote  (^Hist.  of  Greece,  vol.  ix.  p.  159),  holds  that 
the  river  would  be  fordable  a little  above  its  conflu- 
ence with  the  Tscharhahur  about  lat.  39°  3'. 
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The  third  period  of  history  which  throws  light 
upon  the  Euphrates  system  is  the  Macedonian  Ex- 
pedition into  Asia,  b.  c.  331.  Alexander  marched 
through  Phoenicia  and  Syria  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
following  the  footsteps  of  Cyrus,  crossed  the  river  at 
the  Zeugma  of  Thapsacus,  which  derived  its  name 
.from  the  bridge  originally  constructed  for  the  trans- 
port of  Alexander’s  army.  (Arrian,  Anab.  iii.  8; 
Q.  Curt.  iv.  9 ; comp.  Dion  Cass.  xi.  17  ; Kinneir, 
Geog.  Mem.  p.  316).  Local  tradition  has  trans- 
mitted the  fact  of  the  passage  of  Iskender  Acbdr, 
and  there  is  the  additional  fact,  that,  tempted  by  the 
advantages  of  the  situation,  he  ordered  the  city  of 
Nicephorium  (^RhalckaK)  to  be  built.  In  pursuance 
of  liis  great  plan  of  fusing  the  West  with  the  East 
by  the  promotion,  through  Greek  influence,  of  a 
union  between  different  nations  from  the  Nile  to  the 
Euphrates,  the  Jaxartes,  and  the  Indus,  the  ancient 
city  of  Babylon  in  the  East  was  intended  by  Alex- 
ander to  be  one  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the 
Macedonian  universal  empire.  To  carry  out  this 
design,  as  the  course  of  the  Lower  Euphrates  was 
hitherto  unknown,  Nearchus  and  other  followers  of 
Alexander,  were  despatched  to  collect  materials : and 
the  narrative  preserved  by  Arrian,  of  the  daring 
voyage  of  Nearchus  to  the  estuary  of  the  Euphrates, 
is  the  most  valuable  record  of  antiquity,  by  which 
an  idea  can  be  formed  of  the  former  condition  of  the 
Delta  of  that  river  and  of  Su-siana.  The  fleet  fl- 
nished  its  course  at  Diridotes  (Teredon),  a port  which 
w'as  not  unknown,  as  it  was  frequented  by  the  Arabian 
merchants,  who  brought  hither  their  frankincense 
and  other  spices  for  sale.  Teredon  or  Diridotes,  the 
foundation  of  which  has  been  assigned  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar (comp.  Abyd.  ap.  Seal.  Emend.  Temp.  p. 
13),  was  a village  at  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates, 
at  a distance,  according  to  the  reckoning  of  the  Ma- 
cedonian navigator,  of  3300  stadia  from  Babylon 
(Arrian,  Ind.  xii.).  The  position  of  this  place  has 
been  fixed  at  Jebel  Sandm.  a gigantic  mound  near 
the  Pallacopas  branch  of  the  Euphrates,  considerably 
to  the  N.  of  the  embouchure  of  the  present  Eu- 
phrates. The  fleet,  in  follo\ving  the  windings  of  the 
channel,  might  be  carried  much  beyond  the  Shatt  el 
'Arab,  which  is  easily  missed,  and  thus  might  have 
reached  the  supposed  mouth  of  the  Pallacopas,  op- 
posite to  the  island  of  Boobian  (comp.  Chesney, 
Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  ii.  p,  355;  Ainsworth,  pp. 
185—195). 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  Macedonian  empire  con- 
siderable inland  intercourse  and  traffic  was  encou- 
raged by  the  Seleucidae;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  but 
that  the  marks  of  population  and  industry  which 
have  been  found  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates 
should  be  referred  to  the  two  centuries  of  their  do- 
minion, when  the  course  of  the  river  would  be  better 
protected  than  when  it  became  the  boundary-line 
between  Rome  and  the  Parthians.  The  gieat  high- 
way from  Asia  Minor  to  the  cities  of  Persia,  which 
crossed  the  Zeugma  of  the  Euphrates,  and  which  in 
later  times  bore  the  imposing  name  of  the  “ road  of 
peace  ” (“  Zeugma  Latinae  Pacis  iter,”  Stat.  Silv.  iii. 
2.  137),  though  improved  and  strengthened  by  the 
Romans  when  their  power  was  established  through 
the  whole  of  Mesopotamia,  was  probably  laid  down 
on  the  lines  which  were  in  use  at  the  time  of  the 
Seleucid  princes.  (Comp.  Merivale,  Hist,  of  the 
Romans  under  the  Empire,  vol.  i.  p.  517.)  The 
Roman  soldiers  first  crossed  the  Euphrates  under  Lu- 
cullus,  when  the  passage,  in  consequence  of  an  acci- 
dental drought,  was  rendered  much  easier  (Pint. 
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Lucull.  24);  and  in  the  fatal  expedition  of  Crassus 
seven  legions  and  4000  horse  took  the  passage  of 
Thapsacus.  (Plut.  Crass.  20.)  Augustus  was  con- 
tented to  make  the  Euphrates  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  Roman  empire ; nor  was  that  frontier  advanced, 
except  during  the  short  interval  of  the  Eastern  con- 
quests of  Trajan,  Under  Hadrian  the  Roman 
boundaries  again  receded  within  the  Euphrates. 
The  campaigns  of  Trajan,  Severus,  Julian,  Belisa- 
rius,  Chosroes,  and  Heraclius,  illustrate  in  a very 
interesting  manner  many  points  in  the  geography 
of  the  banks  of  this  river;  but  the  consideration  of 
them  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  It  may,  however,  be  observed,  that  Napo- 
leon, when  foiled  before  the  walls  of  'Akkd  of  his 
projected  march  upon  India,  had  conceived  the  plan 
of  pursuing  the  steps  of  Trajan  and  Julian. 

3.  Physical  Geography.  — Strabo  (xi.  p.  527)  and 
Pliny  (v.  20),  among  the  ancients,  have  given  a ge- 
neral view  of  the  course  of  the  Euphrates,  while,  as  has 
been  observed  above,  the  narrative  of  the  voyage  of 
Nearchus  gives  the  best  account  of  the  then  state  of 
the  embouchure  of  the  river.  It  must,  however,  be 
recollected  that  considerable  changes  have,  even  in 
the  historic  period,  taken  place  in  the  configuration  of 
the  soil  of  the  lower  districts,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  amount  of  alluvial  matter  brought  down  by 
the  Euphrates  to  the  Delta  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  makes  it 
difficult,  in  any  satisfactory  manner,  to  reconcile  the 
positions  of  the  ancients  with  modem  investigations, 
— as  changes  have  also  been  effected  by  art.  The 
great  extent  of  the  plain  of  Babylonia  is  everywhere 
altered  by  artificial  works ; mounds  -rise  upon  the 
otherwise  uniform  level;  walls,  and  mud  ramparts 
and  dykes,  intersect  each  other;  elevated  masses  of 
friable  soil  and  pottery  are  succeeded  by  low  plains, 
inundated  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year;  and 
the  old  beds  of  canals  are  to  be  seen  in  every  di- 
rection. Further  researches  may  throw  great  light 
on  the  comparative  geography  of  the  course  of  the 
Lower  Euphrates : till  then,  it  may  be  better  to  hold 
our  judgment  in  suspense.  It  is,  however,  probable, 
both  from  the  statements  of  the  ancients  and  the 
physical  indications  of  the  soil,  that  the  united 
waters  of  the  Euphrates  and  the  Tigris  at  no  very 
remote  period  emptied  themselves  into  the  gulf  by 
several  distinct  mouths;  one  of  which  was  at  Tere- 
don, according  to  Nearchus, — the  mouth  of  the  Eu- 
phrates; the  other  the  Pasitigris  of  Pliny,  probably 
the  Shatt-el-  Arab. 

The  extent  of  the  basin  of  the  Euphrates,  not- 
withstanding the  great  length  of  the  river  (1780 
English  miles),  has  been  estimated  at  not  more  than 
108,000geographical  miles.  (^Ains'Norih, Researches, 
p.  109.)  The  ancients  correctly  placed  the  sources 
of  this  river  in  Taurus,  on  the  W.  slopes  of  the  ele- 
vated plateau  of  Tran.  At  Kebban  Ma'den  the 
two  branches  unite,  and  the  Euphrates  assumes  an 
imposing  character,  struggling  to  make  good  its 
original  course  towards  the  Mediterranean  (“  Ni 
obstet  Taurus  in  nostra  maria  venturus,”  Pomp.  Mela, 
iii.  § 5),  but  still  pressing  against  the  Tauric 
chain  at  the  elbow  made  by  Malatiyah  (Melitene), 
till  it  finally  forces  a passage  through  Tauras.  After 
precipitating  itself  through  this  gap,  the  Euphrates 
winds  through  chalk  hills  of  a moderate  elevation, 
while  its  waters  and  those  of  the  Tigris  converge  and 
surround  Mesopotamia.  It  was  in  this  district  that 
the  fords  of  the  river  were  made,  and  the  passages 
of  Sumeisdt,  Rum  Kala'h,  Bir,  and  Hammdm,  have 
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been  identified  with  the  ancient  Zeugmas  of  Samo- 
sata,  Commagene,  Birtha,  and  Thapsacus,  respec- 
tively. In  the  line  of  the  river  Euphrates  the  limits 
of  the  upper  district  terminate  to  the  W.  at  the 
hills  of  Mesjid  Sandabiyah,  and  to  the  E.  at  the 
hilly  district  N.  of  Felujah,  including  the  Pylae  of 
Xenophon.  Here  the  Euphrates  (“rapidus  Eu- 
phrates,” Stat.  SilvAl  3.  136)  plunges  into  the  low- 
lying  level  plains  of  Babylonia,  with  the  force  of  its 
current  much  diminished;  as  in  the  alluvial  depres- 
sions it  is  often  not  a mile  an  hour,  while  in  its 
upper  course  it  averages  from  three  to  four  miles. 
The  current  of  the  Tigris,  notwithstanding  its  tradi- 
tionary fame  for  swiftness,  does  not  average  more 
than  a mile  and  a half  an  hour.  After  passing  the 
ruins  of  Babylon,  the  river  appears  to  become  smaller 
than  in  its  upper  course,  and  was  eventually  sup- 
posed to  lose  itself  in  the  marshes  of  Lamlum  (comp. 
Polyb,  ix.  43),  but,  extricating  itself  from  them, 
unites  its  waters  with  those  of  the  Tigris  at  Kv/r~ 
ndh;  and  the  two  streams,  forming  one  channel  by 
the  name  of  Shatt-el-  Arab,  discharge  themselves 
into  the  sea  by  the  town  of  Basrah.  Below  the 
Shait-el-Arab,  Pliny  (vi.  29)  notices  1.  the  point 
at  which  the  mouth  of  the  Euphrates  had  issued 
formerly  into  the  gulf,  “ locus  ubi  Euphratis  ostium 
fuit,”  D’Anville’s  “ancien  lit  de  I’Euphrate;”  2. 
Flumen  Salsum,  the  narrow  salt-water  channel 
which  separates  the  low-lying  island  of  Boobian  off 
the  mouth  of  the  old  bed  of  the  Euphrates  from  the 
mainland ; 3.  Pkomontorium  Chaldone,  the 
great  headland  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Dooat- 
el-Kuzma,  from  the  S.  opposite  Pheleche  island ; 
and  4.  a tract  along  a sea  broken  into  gulfs,  “ vora- 
gini  similius  quam  mari,”  extending  for  50  M.  P.  as 
far  as  the  river  Achana  (comp.  Forster,  Hist 
Geog.  of  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  212). 

The  permanent  flooding  of  the  Euphrates  is  caused 
by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  mountains  along 
the  upper  part  of  its  course.  This  takes  place 
about  March,  and  increases  till  the  end  of  May,  when 
it  is  Txsually  at  its  greatest  height.  (Colonel  Ches- 
ney,  Exped.  Euphrat  ; Ainsworth,  Researches ; 
Bitter,  Erdkunde,  vols.  x.  xi. ; Layard,  Nineveh  and 
Babylon.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPILIS  LACUS,  a small  lake  in  the  N.  of 
Italy,  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  S.  of  the  Lacus  Larius, 
and  nearly  intermediate  between  its  two  arms.  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  as  giving  rise  to,  or  rather  receiving 
and  transmitting,  the  river  Lambrus,  still  called  the 
Lambro.  There  are  now  two  small  lakes,  called  the 
Lago  di  Pusiano,  and  Lago  d'Alserio,  which  com- 
municate with  the  Lambro,  and  are  separated  only 
by  a low  marshy  tract,  so  that  they  probably  in  the 
days  of  Pliny  constituted  one  larger  lake.  (Plin.  iii. 
19.  s.  23;  Cluver.  Ital.  p.  410.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

EUPO'LIUM.  [Eupalium.] 

EUPO'KIA  (EvTTopia),  a city  of  Macedonia 
(Steph.  B.),  and  a station  on  the  road  from  Heracleia 
j to  Philippi  which  passed  round  the  S.  side  of  Lake 
Prasias  or  Cercinitis ; according  to  the  Tabular 
Itinerary,  17  M,  P.  from  Heracleia.  This  distance, 
combined  with  the  name,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
stood  at  a ferry  across  the  lake ; perhaps  at  the  spot 
where  the  lake  first  begins  to  narrow  three  or  four 
miles  to  the  NW.  of  Amphipolis ; but  more  probably 
on  the  W.  side  of  the  lake,  because  Ptolemy  (iii.  1 5. 
§ 35)  reckons  it  among  the  cities  of  Bisaltia.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vdl.  iii.  p.  228.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EUPYKIDAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  a.] 
EURI'PUS.  [Chalcis;  Euboea.] 
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EURO'MUS  (Eijpwfios  : Eth.  Evpwpevs),  a town 
in  Caria,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Grion,  which  runs 
parallel  with  Latmus,  was  built  by  one  Euromus,  a 
son  of  Idris,  a Carian.  (Strab.  xiii.  pp.  636,  658; 
Steph.  B.  S.V.;  Polyb.  xvii.  2;  Liv.  xxxii.  33,  xxxiii. 
30,  xlv.  25.)  Under  the  Roman  dominion  Euromus 
belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Alabanda.  (Phn.  v. 
28.)  Ruins  of  a temple  to  the  north-west  of  Ala- 
banda are  considered  by  Leake  to  belong  to  Eu- 
romus. (^Asia  Min.  p.  237.)  [L.  S.] 

EURO'PA  (Evpcairr],  Herod,  et  alii ; Eupwireia, 
Evpwma  (7),  Soph.  ap.  Steph.  B,  : Eth.  Ehpwircuos, 
fern.  EupcwTTts.)  Europe  is  that  portion  of  the 
globe  which  constitutes  the  NW.  division  of  the  Old 
or  Great  Continent.  Its  proper  boundaries  are,  to  the 
N.  and  W.,  the  Atlantic  and  Arctic  Oceans ; to  the  S., 
the  Mediterranean  sea ; while  to  the  E.  an  imaginary 
line  drawn  through  the  Archipelago,  the  Straits  of  the 
Dardanelles,  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  the  Black  sea, 
as  far  as  the  western  extremity  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
is  its  conventional  limit  on  the  side  of  Asia.  From 
thence  the  supposed  line  runs  along  the  Caucasian 
chain,  in  an  ESE.  direction,  crosses  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  follows  the  course  of  the  river  Ural  and  the 
Uriilian  Mountains  until  it  terminates  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Kara.  The  most  northern  point  of  the 
mainland  of  Europe  is  in  lat.  71°  6'  N.,  its  most 
southern  in  36°  N.;  or,  respectively,  C.  Nord  Kyn, 
and  the  Punta  de  Tarif  a in  Spain.  Its  most  western 
point  is  in  long.  9°  W.,  and  its  most  eastern  in  60° 
20'  E. ; or,  respectively,  C.  St.  Vincent,  and  a spot 
in  the  Uralian  Mountains  W.  of  Ekatarinberg.  The 
surface  of  Europe  is  calculated  at  about  3,900,000 
square  miles : and  a line  drawn  from  C.  St.  Vincent 
to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Kara  on  the  Frozen  Ocean 
would  measure  a little  above  3000  miles.  These 
limits,  however,  apply  to  Europe  at  the  present  day, 
and  include  a space  far  exceeding  any  dimensions 
ascribed  to  it  even  by  the  best  informed  of  ancient 
writers.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  as  regards  this 
portion  of  the  Great  Continent,  modern  science  and 
the  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  early  cosmographers 
singularly  coincide.  Herodotus  and  his  contempo- 
raries considered,  and  perhaps  rightly,  the  whole  of 
the  earth  then  known  as  one  single  continent,  re- 
presenting Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa  as  so  many 
divisions  of  it.  Science,  on  the  other  hand, 
looking  to  the  geological  continuity  of  the  globe, 
considers  the  parts  of  the  old  continent  as  merely 
forming  one  orgaruc  whole,  separable  indeed  for 
political  purposes,  but  really  connected  with  each 
other  by  common  structural  and  ethnological  pro- 
perties. 

The  tripartite  division  of  the  old  continent,  with 
which  we  are  so  familiar,  was,  as  regarded  the 
ancients,  an  arrangement  of  comparatively  recent 
date.  The  earliest  cosmographers  believed  that  the 
terraqueous  globe  consisted  of  two  nearly  elliptical 
hemispheres,  surrounded  by  the  great  river  Oceanus. 
The  Hebrews,  even  in  the  1st  century  b.  c.,  main- 
tained Palestine  to  be  the  centre  of  the  world : and 
the  Greeks  ascribed  a similar  position  to  their  oracles 
at  Delphi  or  Dodona.  By  the  former  the  regions 
west  and  north  of  the  Great  Sea — the  Mediterranean 
— were  denominated  the  Land  of  Javan  and  the 
Islands:  and  the  poet  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  does 
not  include  in  his  catalogue  of  countries  the  name 
of  either  Asia  or  Europe.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Asia.) 
Asia,  indeed,  in  Homer,  signifies  merely  an  alluvial 
district  near  the  Lydian  river  Cayster  (7L  ii.  461); 
and  Libya  is  confined  to  a small  portion  of  the  NE. 
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corner  of  Africa  (^Od.  iv.  351).  The  geop-npliy  of 
the  ancients,  like  their  physical  science,  was  founded 
less  upon  observation,  than  upon  fanciful  cosmo- 
gonical  correspondences.  They  imagined  that  the 
earth  was  divided  into  certain  similar  parts,  of 
which  those  of  the  northern  hemisphere  answered 
generally  to  those  of  the  southern ; that,  for  example, 
as  the  Nile  flowed  in  a northerly  direction,  so  the 
Ister  flowed  south ; and  that  the  globe  was  encom- 
passed by  certain  zones  or  belts  of  which  two  were 
uninhabitable  from  cold,  and  one  from  heat.  Nor 
were  these  theories  the  only  obstructions  to  more 
accurate  acquaintance  with  the  extent  and  configu- 
ration of  the  earth.  The  most  adventurous  navi* 
gators,  the  Phoenicians,  both  of  Tyre  and  Carthage, 
jealously  concealed  the  course  of  their  voyages  as 
commercial  secrets:  the  Greeks  who  settled  on  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  seas  rarely 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior:  the  conquests  of 
Alexander,  which  disclosed  so  much  of  Asia,  scarcely 
affected  Europe : and  the  best  informed  of  the 
ancient  writers  on  geography — those  of  Alexandria 
— had  few,  if  any,  means  of  ascertaining  what 
regions  extended  beyond  the  Carpathian  mountains, 
on  the  one  hand,  or  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  other. 
The  Romans  were  properly  the  first  surveyors  of 
Europe:  yet  their  knowledge  did  not  extend  beyond 
Jutland,  or  the  western  bank  of  the  Vistula.  But 
within  those  limits,  public  roads  issuing  from  the 
forum  traversed  every  province  of  the  empire; 
colonial  towns  superseded  the  rude  hamlets  of  the 
Gauls  and  Iberians  ; and  Italian  merchants  per- 
vaded every  district  from  Teviotdale  to  the  Lily- 
baean  promontory,  and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  Yet  even  the  Romans 
were  timid  navigators : they  were  content  to  import 
amber  from  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  but  never 
explored  the  gulfs  and  bays  of  that  sea  itself.  They 
but  imperfectly  surveyed  the  shores  of  Spain  and 
Gaul,  preferred  long  journeys  by  land  to  compendious 
sea-voyages,  and  to  the  last  regarded  the  western 
ocean  with  a kind  of  superstitious  awe.  (Flor.  ii. 
17.  § 192.) 

Europe,  then,  as  it  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
does  not  correspond  with  the  modern  continent 
either  as  respects  its  boundaries,  its  divisions,  its 
pliysical  aspect,  or  its  population.  We  shall  ex- 
amine these  points  in  succession,  but  must  inquire 
first  into  the  origin  of  the  name  itself. 

I.  Name. — The  earliest  mention  of  Europe  by 
Greek  wiiters,  as  a division  of  the  globe,  occurs  in  the 
Homeric  Hymn  to  Apollo  (vv.  250,  251.  and  290, 
291),  where  it  is  distinguished  from  Peloponnesus  and 
tlie  Greek  islands.  Aeschylus (Fra^rm.  177)  alludes 
to  a threefold  partition  of  the  earth,  and  mentions 
the  river  Phasis,  in  the  region  of  Mount  Caucasus, 
as  the  boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe,  and  the 
Columns  of  Hercules,  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  continent,  as  its  boundary  on  the  side  of  Libya. 
Libya  and  Europe,  indeed,  are  sometimes  represented 
as  one  continent.  (Agathem.  Geograph,  ii.  2 ; 
Sail.  B.  Jug.  17;  Lucan,  ix.  411).  Respecting 
the  origin  of  the  name  Europa  various  hypotheses 
have  been  started,  (1).  The  vulgar  opinion, 
sanctioned  by  the  mythologers,  was,  that  our  con- 
tinent derived  its  appellation  from  Europa,  “ the 
broad-browed”  daughter  of  the  Phoenician  king 
Agenor.  But  such  an  etymology  satisfied  neither 
geographers  generally,  nor  Herodotus  in  particular, 
who  indeed  wonders  (iv.  45)  how  it  should  have 
come  to  pass  that  the  three  main  divisions  of  the 
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earth  took  their  names  from  three  females  respec- 
tively— Asia,  Libya,  and  Europa.  The  connection 
of  Europe  with  Phoenicia  is  obvious : Tyrian  and 
Sidonian  mariners  were  the  earliest  explorers  of  the 
bays  and  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  among 
the  first  colonisers  of  its  principal  islands  and  its 
western  shores.  They  were  the  first  also  who 
passed  through  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  surveyed 
the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  entered  the 
German  Ocean  and  perhaps  the  Baltic  sea.  And 
the  name  Europa  beai's  a close  resemblance  to  the 
Semitic  word  Oreb  — the  land  of  sunset.  (Bochart, 
Phaleg.  34.)  Such  an  appellation  the  Phoenicians 
of  Asia  might  justly  give  to  the  regions  westward 
of  the  Aegean,  even  as  the  Italian  navigators,  in 
the  middle  ages,  looking  from  the  opposite  quarter, 
denominated  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean the  Levant,  or  the  region  of  sunrise.  (2). 
Agathemerus  (^Geograph.  i.  1.  p,  3)  says  that  Eurus, 
the  SE.  wind,  is  the  root  of  Europa:  and  Heyd  (Eiy- 
mol.  Versuch.  p.  33)  derives  the  name  from  eupus, 
and  aTTia,  a Scythian  word  denoting,  as  he  says,  the 
earth  or  land  generally.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
most  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  term  is  that  of 
Hermann  (ad  Horn.  Hymn.  1.  c.) ; at  least,  it  is  less 
vague  than  any  of  the  foregoing.  The  poet  is 
speaking  of  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponnesus  and 
the  islands,  and  Europe;  of  the  latter,  as  distinct 
apparently  from  the  former  two.  The  Homerid 
bard  was  most  probably  a Greek  of  Asia  Minor. 
Now,  within  a few  hours’  sail  from  the  Asiatic  main- 
land, and  within  sight  of  the  islands  of  Thasus  and 
Samothracia,  stretched  the  long  and  deeply  embayed 
line  of  the  Thracian  shore  — an  extent  of  coast  far 
exceeding  that  of  any  of  the  Greek  islands,  or  even  of 
Peloponnesus  itself.  Europe,  then,  as  Hermann  sug- 
gests, is  the  Broad  Land  (evpvs  as  distinguished 
from  the  Aegean  islands  and  the  peninsula  of  Pelops. 
It  is  remarkable  too  that,  under  the  Byzantine 
empire,  one  among  the  six  dioceses  of  Thrace  v.'as 
called  Europa,  as  if  a vestige  of  the*  original  de- 
signation still  lingered  on  the  spot.  It  may  here  be 
noticed  that  in  mythical  genealogy  Europa  is  the 
wife  of  Zeus,  while  Asia  is  the  sister  or  wife  of 
Prometheus:  and  thus  apparently  the  line  of  Zeus 
and  the  Olympian  divinities  is  connected  with  our 
continent;  and  the  line  of  Prometheus,  Epimetheus, 
Atlas,  &c.,  or  the  Titanic  powers,  with  Asia  and 
Libya. 

II.  Boundaries. — These  have  varied  considerably 
at  different  epochs.  We  have  already  seen  that 
Europe  and  Libya  were  at  one  time  regarded  as  the 
same  continent.  The  gradual  discovery  and  dis- 
tinction of  Europe  on  charts,  and  in  the  language  of 
the  learned  or  the  vulgar,  arose  from  two  opposite 
impulses  of  mankind — commerce  and  conquest.  In 
the  former  the  Phoenicians  took  the  lead,  in  the 
latter  the  Greeks;  but  both  of  these  nations  yield 
to  the  Romans  as  discoverers  of  Europe,  inasmuch 
as  they  explored  the  inland  regions,  while  the  Greeks 
and  Phoenicians,  unless  attracted,  as  in  the  case  of 
Iberia,  by  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  interior,  planted 
their  colonies  and  emporia  on  the  verge  only  of  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic. 

We  shall  perhaps  best  understand  the  progress  of 
discovery  by  a reference  to  the  accounts  of  the 
earliest  cosmographers,  among  whom  must  be  in- 
cluded Homer.  (Strab.  Proleg.  1.  p.  2.) 

1.  About  800  B.  c.,  then,  the  earth  seems  to  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  an  irregular  ellipse,  of 
which  the  northern  and  upper  segment  comprised 
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the  islands  of  the  Aegean  sea,  Peloponnesus,  Hellas, 
Thvacia,  Thrinacria,  or  the  three-cornered  island 
Sicily,  and  a small  portion  of  the  boot  of  Italy,  south 
of  a line  drawn  between  the  Sinus  Scylaceus  and  the 
Sinus  Hipponiatis.  Near  the  western  verge  of  the 
Great  Sea  were  the  isles  of  the  Sirens  and  Elysium, 
and  far  to  the  NE.  the  land  of  Ogygia.  The  ellipse 
was  encompassed  by  the  river  Oceanus.  This  was 
the  primitive  Europe,  as  it  was  known  to  the  con- 
temporaries of  Homer.  The  author  of  the  Homeric 
poems  was  indeed  acquainted  with  the  countries 
around  the  Aegean,  and  in  some  degree  also  with 
the  southern  coast  of  the  Euxine.  But  when,  as  in 
the  Odyssey,  he  mentions  more  westerly  regions,  he 
deals  at  best  in  vague  rumours,  which,  if  derived 
through  investigation  at  all,  were  probably  the 
legends  of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  partly 
credulous  themselves,  partly  desirous  to  exclude  the 
Greeks  from  their  trade  and  settlements  in  the  west 
of  Sicily. 

2.  Three  hundred  years  afterwards  the  historian 
Hecataeus  described  the  globe  as  an  irregular  circle, 
of  which  the  northern  hemisphere  contained  Europa, 
with  a very  uncertain  frontier  on  the  side  of  Asia. 
Some  advance,  however,  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
in  the  meanwhile.  The  Iberians,  Celts,  and  Scythians 
occupied  respectively  Spain,  Southern  Gaul,  the  dis- 
tricts between  the  sources  of  the  Ehine  and  the  Ister, 
and  the  S.  Danubian  plateau.  The  northern  limit 
of  Thrace  was  supposed  to  be  conterminous  with  an 
unexplored  and  uninhabitable  Arctic  region.  Italy 
was  not  as  yet  known  by  any  single  name,  but  was 
designated,  according  to  its  races,  as  the  land  of  the 
Tyrrhenians,  Ausonians,  and  Oenotrians.  On  the 
other  hand,  although  the  Mediterranean  was  still 
denominated  the  Great  Sea,  — by  which  name  is 
implied  ignorance  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  — the 
Euxine,  the  Ionian,  and  Adriatic  seas  had  attained 
their  permanent  titles.  Northern  Greece,  Pelopon- 
nesus. and  the  Mediterranean  islands  were  intimately 
known.  The  Cyclopes  and  Laestrygonians  had 
vanished  from  the  shores  of  the  latter,  and  even,  in 
the  NE.,  the  coasts  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  were  de- 
fined with  tolerable  accuracy. 

3.  Herodotus,  who  had  both  travelled  extensively 
himself,  and  possessed  the  advantage  of  consulting 
the  descriptions  of  his  predecessors,  Hellanicus,  Heca- 
taeus, &c.,  surpassed  them  all  in  his  knowledge  of 
particular  regions.  Yet  he  was  much  better  ac- 
quainted with  Western  Asia  and  Aegypt  than  with 
Europe  generally,  to  which  indeed,  if  he  does  not 
confound  it  with  Asia,  he  assigns  a breadth  greatly 
disproportioned  to  its  true  dimensions.  He  places 
the  region  of  frost  far  below  the  Baltic  sea,  and 
represents  the  river  Oceanus  as  the  general  boun- 
dary of  the  land.  He  seems  also  to  have  given  the 
Danube  a southerly  inclination,  in  order  that  it  may 
correspond  with  the  northerly  course  of  the  Nile. 
The  globe  itself  he  conceived  as  elliptical  rather  than 
spheroidal. 

4.  Even  Eratosthenes,  who  composed  his  great 
work  about  b.  c.  200,  and  Strabo,  who  probably  had 
before  him  the  recent  surveys  of  the  Eoman  pro- 
vinces, made  by  order  of  Augustus  after  B.  c.  29, 
entertained  very  imperfect  notions  of  the  extent  of 
Europe  to  the  north.  Of  Eussia  and  the  Baltic 
regions  generally  they  knew  nothing.  The  Eoman 
negotiatores,  who  next  to  the  legions  made  their  way 
into  the  heart  of  every  conquered  laud,  did  not,  until 
another  generation  had  passed,  venture  beyond  the 
Elbe  or  the  Weser.  The  campaigns  of  Drusus  Nero 
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in  B.  c.  12 — 9,  and  of  his  son  Gennanicus  in  14 — 1 6 
A.  D.,  first  contributed  to  a more  exact  acquaintance 
with  central  Europe.  Pliny  the  elder  was  attached 
to  one  of  the  legions  of  Drusus,  and  both  himselt 
gives  a lively  account  of  the  Eegio  Batavorum,  and 
probably  imparted  to  Tacitus  many  details  which 
the  historian  inserted  in  his  Treatise  on  the  Ger- 
mans. It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  interval 
between  the  composition  of  his  Germania  and  the 
Annals,  Tacitus  extended  and  improved  his  know- 
ledge of  the  localities  and  manners  of  the  Teutonic 
races.  His  names  of  tribes  and  their  weapons  are 
amended  frequently  in  the  later  of  these  works. 
Ptolemy  the  geographer,  who  wrote  about  A.  D.  135 
and  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  mentions  a considerable 
number  of  tribes  and  places  N.  of  the  Eoman  pro- 
vince of  Dacia,  as  far  N.  apparently  as  Novogorod, 
which  were  unknown  to  former  cosmographers.  But 
his  notices  of  these  regions  scarcely  extend  be- 
yond mere  names,  which,  both  as  respects  their 
orthography  and  their  relative  situations,  cannot 
possibly  be  identified  with  any  known  districts  or 
tribes.  The  work  of  Ptolemy  itself  is  indeed  both 
fragmentary  and  corrupt  in  its  text : yet  even  if  yve 
possessed  the  whole  of  it,  and  more  correct  manu- 
scripts, we  should  probably  gain  little  more  accurate 
information.  His  statements  were  in  the  main,  as 
regards  those  obscure  tracts,  derived  from  the  vague 
and  contradictory  reports  of  Eoman  traders,  who 
would  naturally  magnify  the  ferocity  of  the  races 
they  visited,  and  the  dangers  and  privations  they 
had  undergone.  During  the  progress  of  migration 
southward,  as  the  barriers  of  the  Eoman  empire 
successively  receded,  the  population  of  the  lands 
north  of  the  Tanais,  the  Volga,  and  the  Caspian 
sea,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  was  constantly  fluc- 
tuating, and  its  undulations  stretched  from  China 
to  the  Atlantic.  As  race  pressed  upon  race,  with 
a general  inclination  towards  the  line  of  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan,  the  landmarks  of 
geography  were  effaced,  and  tribes  which  Pliny  and 
Tacitus  had  correctly  seated  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Vistula  were  pushed  onward,  if  they  continued 
to  exist  independently,  into  the  Alpine  regions,  or 
as  far  westward  as  the  Loire  and  Garonne.  The 
barbarians  indeed,  who  seized  upon  Gaul  and  Iberia 
after  the  4th  century  A D.,  brought  with  them  some 
knowledge  of  the  regions  which  they  had  quitted. 
But  this  knowledge  was  scarcely  available  for  geo- 
graphical purposes,  even  when  it  was  not  altogether 
vague  and  traditionary.  It  was  needful  that  the 
great  flood  of  migration  should  subside  in  fixed 
localities  before  certainty  could  be  obtained.  After 
the  fall  of  the  empire,  two  very  different  classes  of 
men  helped  to  complete  the  details  of  European 
geography : (1)  the  Scandinavian  pirates,  whose 
voyages  extended  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the 
Black  sea;  and  (2)  the  missionaries  of  the  Greek 
church,  the  first  real  explorers  of  the  tracts  vaguely 
designated  by  the  ancients  as  Scythia  and  Sarmatia. 
About  the  9th  century  a.  d.  these  pious  men  had 
penetrated  into  the  interior  of  Eussia,  and  brought 
the  Sarmatian  tribes  into  correspondence  with  the 
church  of  Constantinople.  Civilisation,  and  with  it 
a more  regular  survey  of  these  regions,  followed  in 
their  track.  The  preachers  of  the  gospel  were 
stimulated  by  their  zeal  to  fi.'esh  discoveries ; and 
their  converts  were  attracted  by  the  luxuries  of  the 
capital.  In  the  same  century  Charlemagne  ex- 
tended the  knowledge  of  Northern  Europe  by  his 
crusade  against  the  Saxon  heathens ; Alfred  the 
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Great  contributed  to  the  same  end  by  his  expedition 
into  the  Baltic  sea,  and  compiled  from  the  journals 
of  Other  a succinct  account  of  those  countries,  as 
well  as  of  the  sea-coast  of  Prussia.  In  the  13th 
century  that  region  was  annexed  to  Christendom  by 
the  victories  of  the  knights  of  St.  John.  From  that 
epoch  dates  the  complete  discovery  of  the  European 
continent  from  Lapland  to  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar. 

To  trace  the  course  of  geographical  knowledge  in 
Europe  southward  of  its  principal  mountain- chains, 
we  must  revert  to  the  series  of  Koman  conquests  in 
their  chronological  order.  The  Romans  were,  as  we 
have  remarked  already,  the  first  accurate  surveyors 
of  the  continent.  In  the  interval  between  the  first 
and  second  Punic  wars,  lllyricum  was  humbled  (b.  c. 
219)  and  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  laid  open 
to  European  intercourse.  Their  advance  north  of 
the  Rubicon  and  the  Magra  was  more  gradual,  yet 
colonies  had  been  established  as  outposts  among  the 
Boian  and  Insubrian  Gauls  before  the  commencement 
of  the  Second  Punic  War.  Epirus  and  Macedonia 
were  reduced  to  the  form  of  provinces  in  b.  c.  167, 
and  lllyricum  finally  broken  up  into  three  cantons 
in  the  year  foUowing.  Even  in  the  most  flourishing 
period  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  lllyricum  and 
Epirus  had  been  very  imperfectly  explored,  and  were 
regarded  by  the  Greek  republics  as  but  one  degree  re- 
moved from  barbarism.  Before  b.  c.  149  the  Romans 
had  begun  to  attack  the  Gauls  in  the  Alps,  and 
gradually  made  themselves  masters  of  the  coasts  of 
Dalmatia,  of  Liguria  as  far  as  Spain,  and  the  entire 
island  of  Corsica.  The  Iberian  peninsula  was  first 
completely  subjugated  by  the  Cantabrian  wars  of 
Augustus,  B.  c.  19,  although  Baetica  and  Tarra- 
conensis,  with  the  greater  portion  of  Lusitania,  had 
long  before  received  Roman  praetors  for  their  go- 
vernors. By  far,  however,  the  most  important  con- 
tributions to  geographical  knowledge  ensued  from 
Caesar’s  campaigns  in  Gaul,  B.  c.  58 — 50.  These 
opened  Europe  from  the  maritime  Alps  to  the  At- 
lantic Ocean,  and  from  the  Massilian  gulf  to  the 
Straits  of  Dover.  Thenceforward  the  Rhine  became 
one  of  the  boundaries  of  the  empire,  and  the  German 
races  were  brought  into  direct  collision  with  Rome. 
Beyond  that  river,  indeed,  the  Romans  made  little  or 
no  progress,  since  it  was  the  policy  of  the  emperors, 
bequeathed  to  them  by  Augustus,  and  acted  upon 
for  nearly  a century  by  the  prudence  or  indolence  of 
his  successors,  not  to  extend  further  the  limits  of  their 
dominions.  Noricum,  Pannonia,  Rhaetia,  and  Vin- 
delicia  were,  however,  humbled  or  reduced  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Augustus,  and  the  arts  of  Rome  were 
carried  into  the  Tyrol,  Styria,  and  the  territories  of 
modern  Austria.  In  the  reigns  of  Claudius  and 
Vespasian  the  British  islands  were  annexed  to  the 
circle  of  Roman  provinces,  and  for  nearly  three  cen 
turies  recruited  its  legions  and  paid  tribute  to  its 
exchequer.  The  last  important  acquisition  on  the 
European  mainland  was  Trajan’s  conquest  of  Dacia 
(a.  d.  81),  by  which  the  frontiers  of  the  empire 
were  carried  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  yoke  of 
Italy  was  so  firmly  impressed  upon  the  vanquished, 
that  to  this  day  the  Wallachians  entitle  themselves 
in  their  own  language  the  Roinuni.  From  the  friths 
of  Forth  and  Clyde,  a line  drawn  across  the  modern 
Netherlands  to  the  Crimea  will  pretty  accurately  re- 
present the  north-eastern  verge  of  the  Roman  empire 
in  Transalpine  Europe.  Beyond  it  the  conquerors 
possessed  little,  if  any,  knowledge  of  the  various  Teu- 
tonic, Celtic,  and  Sclavonian  races  who  then  roved 
over  the  great  central  plateau  between  the  N.  bank 
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of  the  Seine  and  the  Carpathian  hills ; but  within 
that  line  their  dominion  was  firmly  secured  by  for- 
tified camps,  and  flourishing  colonies,  and  above 
all  by  the  roads  and  bridges  which  connected  the 
most  distant  provinces  with  Italy  and  the  capital. 
These  acquisitions  were  indeed  the  fruits  of  six  cen- 
turies of  nearly  uninterrapted  war,  and  could  have 
been  made  only  by  a people  who  preferred  arms  to 
commerce,  and  who,  by  fresh  encroachments  upon 
their  neighbours,  were  perpetually  imposing  upon 
themselves  the  necessity  of  securing  new  military 
frontiers  for  their  dominions.  The  aspect  of  Europe, 
as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  widely  different.  Of 
Gaul  and  Iberia  they  knew  little  more  than  the  tracts 
contiguous  to  Massilia  and  Emporia  in  the  north, 
and  to  Gades  and  Tartessus  in  the  south.  With  the 
Alpine  tribes  they  were  wholly  unacquainted,  and 
never  more  than  temporarily  subjugated  the  barba- 
rians on  their  own  frontiers — the  mountain-races 
who  from  lllyricum  to  the  Euxine  were  constantly 
at  war  with  the  kings  of  Epirus  and  Macedon.  At 
its  utmost  extent,  therefore,  the  Europe  of  the  Greeks 
was  bounded  by  the  mountain-chain  which  runs 
north  of  Thrace,  Italy,  and  Iberia,  and  constituted 
scarcely  a third  part  of  the  modern  continent. 

The  boundaries  of  this  segment  were  on  the  eastern 
side  long  undefined.  The  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic  were  indeed  definite  barriers;  and  the  re- 
gions beyond  the  great  mountain-chain  were  pre- 
sumed to  be  trackless  wilds,  uninhabitable  from  cold. 
Even  Polybius(iii.37,xxxiv.  7,8,seg'.),in  this  respect, 
was  not  more  enlightened  than  Herodotus ; and 
Strabo  and  his  contemporaries  in  the  Augustan  age 
conceived  the  German  Ocean  and  the  southern  curve 
of  the  Baltic  to  be  the  proper  limits  of  the  continent. 
In  Pliny  (iv.  13.  s.  17,  16.  s.  30)  and  in  Ptolemy 
(ii.  11.  § 33,  iv.  6.  § 4)  we  meet  with  the  earliest 
hints  of  the  Scandinavian  regions,  which,  how'ever, 
those  geographers  regarded  as  groups  of  islands, 
rather  than  continuations  of  the  mainland.  The 
boundary  between  Asia  and  Europe  shifted,  with  the 
increase  of  knowledge,  slowly  to  the  west,  thereby 
contracting  the  supposed  breadth  of  the  latter  conti- 
nent. It  was  originally  placed  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Caucasian  Phasis  or  Hypanis,  next  at  the 
Cimmerian  Bosporus,  and  finally  determined  by  an 
imaginaiy  line  drawn  along  the  river  Tanais,  and 
across  the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Aegean 
sea.  The  Tanais  and  Hellespont,  says  Dionysius 
{Perieg.  14,  15),  divide  Asia  from  Europe.  Pro- 
copius, indeed  {B.  Goth.  v.  6),  recurs  to  the  earlier 
opinion,  that  the  Phasis  was  the  proper  eastern  limit. 

The  dimensions  of  Europe  were,  consequently,  much 
misunderstood  by  the  ancient  geographers.  Herodotus 
imagined  it  to  be  of  greater  length  than  Asia  and 
Libya  combined.  Even  Strabo,  with  far  superior 
means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  at  his  disposal,  repre- 
sents Africa  as  smaller  than  Europe,  and  Africa  and 
Europe  together  as  of  less  extent  than  Asia  alone. 
Agathemerus  (G'eo^r.  i.  7)  was  the  first  to  assign  more 
correct  relative  proportions  to  the  subdivisions  of  the 
old  continent.  These  erroneous  computations  indeed 
arose,  in  some  measure,  from  the  exclusion  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  modem  Russia  and  Scandinavia  from 
the  calculation.  We  now  know  that  Africa  is  more 
than  thrice  the  size  of  Europe,  and  Asia  more  than 
four  times  as  large. 

Herodotus  (iv.  45)  complains  that  no  one  had  dis- 
covered whether  Europe  were  an  island  or  not,  inas- 
much as  its  northern  and  eastern  portions  were  un- 
explored. Some  mmours,  indeed,  of  islands  NW.  of 
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the  mainland  had  in  his  time  reached  the  civilised 
portions  of  the  world,  through  the  voyages  of  the 
Carthaginians  to  the  Cassiterides,  Cornwall,  and  the 
Scilly  islands.  But  these  enterpiising  navigators, 
who  could  have  given  the  Greeks  so  much  inforination 
respecting  the  western  shores  of  the  continent,  jea- 
lously guarded  the  secrets  of  their  voyages,  and 
contributed  but  little  to  the  science  of  geography. 
That  Punic  manuals  of  navigation  existed  is  ren- 
dered probable  by  the  facts  that  the  Carthaginians 
possessed  a literature,  and  that  their  treatises  on 
agriculture  were  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  by 
the  Romans  to  be  translated  into  the  Latin  lan- 
guage : and  it  is  not  likely  that  they  should  have 
entrusted  their  fleets  to  the  mere  traditionary  and 
empirical  skill  of  successive  generations  of  pilots. 
But  their  knowledge  perished  with  them;  and  the 
Greeks,  excellent  as  they  have  been  in  all  ages 
as  navigators  of  the  narrow  seas,  were  rarely  ex- 
plorers of  the  main  ocean.  For  shore-traffic,  indeed, 
Europe  is  the  best  calculated  of  continents,  since  it 
presents  by  far  the  greatest  extent  of  coast-hne,  and 
hence  is  described  by  Strabo  (ii.  126)  as  iro\vaxVfJ‘-o- 
veffTaTT],  or  the  most  variously  flgured  of  the  earth’s 
divisions.  To  a Greek,  Europe,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  a curve  of  mountains,  and  springing  forth 
by  three  main  projections  into  the  seas  southward  of 
its  mountain-bases,  presented  the  aspect  of  three 
pyramidal  peninsulas  of  land,  — Iberia,  Italia,  Hellas 
(to  which  Polybius  adds  a fourth  in  Thrace  and  a 
fifth  in  the  Crimea), — respectively  resting  upon  the 
Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  and  the  Balkan  range.  This 
supposed  configuration  was  the  theme  of  frequent 
comment  among  the  ancient  cosmographers,  and  the 
source  of  many  ingenious  theories  regarding  the 
agencies  of  fire  or  water  in  producing  them.  But  it 
is  intelligible  only  when  we  remember  the  limits  in 
which  ^urope,  as  known  to  the  Greeks,  was  confined. 
To  an  ancient  navigator,  however,  sailing  from  a port 
in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Columns  of  Hercules,  this  con- 
figuration would  necessarily  be  a subject  of  remark, 
since  he  would  pass  alternate  projections  of  land  and 
the  deeply  embayed  gulfs  of  the  Aegean,  Ionian,  and 
Tuscan  seas,  and  witness,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  suc- 
cessive confirmations  of  his  preconceived  notions  of 
the  form  of  the  continent.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  more  undulating  character  of  its  shore, 
Europe  presented  a marked  contrast  to  both  Asia 
and  Africa.  Yet  the  Greeks,  ever  on  the  alert  for 
physical  analogies,  discovered  a similar  distribution 
of  land  and  water  in  the  Arabian  peninsula  and  the 
seas  which  bound  it,  as  well  as  in  the  long  valley  of 
the  Nile;  and  they  thus  arrived  at  the  conclusion, 
not  only  that  this  phenomenon  was  repeated  in  every 
zone,  but  also  that  the  earth  was  constructed  on  a 
system  of  parallelisms,  so  that  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres  were  nearly  counterparts  of 
each  other. 

III.  The  Climate  and  Products  of  Ewrope. — 
The  climate  of  central  Europe  affected  the  progress 
of  discovery  northward.  The  mean  temperature  of 
Spain,  Italy,  and  Greece  was  lower  than  at  the  pre- 
sent day ; while  Gaul  and  Germany  experienced  al- 
most the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter.  In  their  wars 
with  Rome  we  find  Gaulish  clans,  accustomed  to  a 
colder  and  more  bracing  atmosphere,  exhausted  by 
the  heat  of  modern  Lombardy,  although  that  region 
is  not  now  sensibly  warmer  than  the  south  of  France. 
But  central  Europe  was,  for  many  centuries,  as  re- 
gards its  climate,  what  Canada  is  at  the  present 
day.  The  vast  forests  and  morasses  of  Gaul  and 
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Germany  were,  until  nearly  the  9 th  century  of  our  era, 
unfelled  and  undrained,  and  aggravated  the  cold  and 
humidity  of  the  northern  sides  of  the  Alps  and  Py- 
renees. Nor  was  the  southern  flanlc  of  these  moun- 
tains unaffected  by  the  same  causes.  The  Romans, 
even  in  their  Italian  wars,  rarely  took  the  field 
before  the  month  of  April,  since  they  dreaded  en- 
countering the  snow-storms  of  the  Apennines,  and 
the  floods  which  at  the  melting  of  the  ice  converted 
the  feeders  of  the  Tiber  into  rapid  torrents.  The 
snow  lay  then  periodically  on  Mt.  Soracte,  and  the 
Sabellian  herdsmen  found  fresh  pastures  as  late  as 
July  in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Abruzzi.  Ovid, 
in  the  epistles  which  he  wrote  in  exile,  describes 
the  cold  of  the  Euxine  and  its  adjacent  coasts 
as  a modern  traveller  would  describe  the  tem- 
perature of  Stockholm  and  the  Baltic,  and  in 
the  latitude  of  Saxony  the  legions  cf  Drusus  and 
Germanicus  endured  many  of  the  hardships  of  a 
Russian  winter.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  60,  ii.  24.)  We 
may  indeed  suspect  that  the  legionaries  owed  some  of 
their  ill-success  in  the  German  wars  less  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  elements,  than  to  the  skill  or  valour 
with  which  they  were  opposed.  Yet  the  honis  of  the 
moose  -deer  which  are  occasionally  dug  up  in  the  fens 
of  Southern  Germany  attest  the  presence  of  Arctic 
animals  in  those  regions,  and  the  tribute  of  furs  im- 
posed by  the  Romans  upon  their  Rhenish  provincials 
imply  a temperature  far  below  the  ordinary  climate 
of  the  same  regions  at  the  present  time. 

Upon  the  climate  and  productions,  however,  of 
those  portions  of  Europe  with  which  they  were 
better  acquainted,  of  Europe  south  of  the  Alps  and 
Pyrenees,  the  ancients  expatiated  with  pride  and 
admiration.  They  ascribed  to  its  soil  and  tempera- 
ture generally,  that  golden  mean  which  is  most  con- 
ducive to  theincrease,  the  health,  and  the  physicaland 
moral  development  of  the  human  species.  Europe, 
they  alleged,  was  happily  seated  between  the  zones 
of  insufferable  heat  and  cold.  It  was  exempt  from 
the  fiercer  animals  and  the  more  noxious  reptiles  of 
the  neighbouring  continents.  Asia  and  Africa  were 
more  abundantly  endowed  with  the  luxuries  with 
which  man  can  dispense  — with  gems,  silks,  aro- 
matics, and  ivory;  but  Europe  produced  more  uni- 
formly than  either  of  them  the  necessaries  which 
are  indispensable  to  his  health,  strength,  and  safety 
— corn,  wine,  and  oil,  timber  and  stone,  iron  and 
copper,  and  even  the  more  precious  metals,  gold  and 
silver.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  126,  127.)  The  Scythians 
and  Germans,  indeed,  were  but  scantily  provided 
with  these  adjuncts  of  life  and  civilisation  ; nature 
had  reserved  her  boons  for  the  more  refined  and  in- 
telligent natives  of  the  south.  Greece  was  in  these 
respects  highly  favoured:  the  horses  of  Thessaly, 
the  com  of  Boeotia,  the  figs  and  olives  of  Athens, 
the  vineyards  of  Chios  and  Samos,  were  celebrated 
throughout  the  world.  But  Italy,  in  the  estimation 
of  its  children  at  least,  was  the  garden,  as  well  as 
the  mistress,  of  the  world.  (Varro,  R.  R.  i.  2; 
Columell.  R.  R.  iii.  7 ; Plin.  iii.  1,  seq. ; Virg.  Georg. 
i.  136,  seq.)  Its  several  provinces  were  distin- 
guished each  by  its  peculiar  gifts — Campania  by 
its  wines,  Tarentum  by  its  fleeces,  Etruria  by  its 
rich  pastures,  and  Cisalpine  Gaul  by  its  cerealia. 
By  its  central  position  in  the  Mediterranean,  Italy 
was  enabled  to  impart  to  less  favoured  regions  its 
own  products,  and  to  attract  to  itself  the  gifts  of 
other  lands  — the  minerals  of  Iberia,  the  hides,  the 
timber,  the  herds,  and  horses  of  Gaul,  the  marbles 
and  the  fruits  of  Greece,  and  the  beauty  and  strength 
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of  tne  British  Celts.  In  Europe,  also,  it  was 
easy  to  acclimatise  the  fruits  and  animals  of  other 
regions.  The  almond,  oleander,  the  cheny,  the 
acacia,  and  syringa  were  imported  from  Asia  Minor ; 
the  vine  and  apricot,  from  Armenia;  from  Persia, 
many  species  of  the  numerous  genus  Pomum, — 
the  orange,  peach,  citron,  &c. ; while  the  fig, 
olive,  and  date-palm,  the  damask  rose  and  the 
mulberry,  had  been  transplanted  from  Libya  and 
Syria.  The  European  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
exhibit  also  jnany  families  of  African  plants,  and  the 
flora  of  Sicily  and  Baetica  combine  the  productions 
of  the  temperate  and  tropical  zones.  Of  these  ad- 
ditions to  the  food  or  luxury  of  man,  not  a few  were 
imported  into  Europe  by  the  Greek  or  Roman  con- 
querors of  the  East.  Nor  were  these  accessions  con- 
fined to  the  districts  which  at  first  received  them. 
To  its  Roman  masters  Gaul  and  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces owed  the  vine,  a finer  breed  of  sheep,  and 
several  kinds  of  domestic  poultry.  The  olive  was 
carried  from  Greece  to  Spain,  and  the  race  of 
Gaulish  horses  improved  by  intermixture  with 
the  swifter  and  more  delicately  limbed  varieties 
of  Numidia  and  Arabia.  Finally,  the  silkworm, 
whose  productions  scandalised  the  economists  and 
philosophers  of  Rome  by  draining  Italy  of  its  gold 
and  by  adding  new  incentives  to  extravagance,  was 
naturalised  in  Greece  and  Italy  in  the  6th  centuiy 
of  our  era,  and  by  its  introduction  gave  a new  im- 
pulse to  European  manufactures. 

IV.  Population  of  Europe. — The  history  of  the 
population  of  Europe  belongs  in  part  to  the  description 
of  the  several  portions  of  it ; and,  as  a whole,  is  both 
too  speculative  and  too  extensive  an  inquiry  for  a 
sketch  like  the  present.  Neither  are  our  materials 
for  such  an  investigation  either  abundant  or  satis- 
factory. Our  only  guides  on  this  point,  beyond  some 
doubtful  resemblances  of  manners  and  customs,  and 
some  data  founded  upon  the  structure  of  language, 
are  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  But  the  prejudice 
which  led  the  Greeks  to  regard  all  unhellenic  races 
as  barbarous  was  very  unfavourable  to  ethnological 
science;  and  even  when  they  treat  of  pre  historic 
races,  they  throw  a mythological  veil  over  the  records 
of  early  colonisation.  The  movements  of  mankind 
from  the  east  were,  in  their  conceptions,  either  regu- 
lated by  a god,  like  Dionysus,  or  by  the  son  of  a god, 
like  Heracles.  The  Romans,  again,  were  satisfied 
with  incorporating  races  among  their  provincials,  and 
incurious  about  their  origin  or  physical  character- 
istics. The  Greeks  also,  inhabiting  the  SE.  corner 
of  Europe,  and  watching  the  movements  of  their 
own  colonies  alone,  or  at  most  gleaning  the  re- 
ports of  Phoenician  and  Etruscan  mariners,  often 
purposely  involved  in  fable,  always,  it  is  probable, 
exaggerated,  imagined  that  the  main  stream  of 
European  population  had  flowed  generally  across  the 
Aegean  sea  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  with  oc- 
casional interruptions  or  admixtures  from  Phoenicia 
and  Aegypt.  They  were  unaware  of  the  fact  which 
modern  ethnology  has  brought  to  light,  that  the 
course  of  immigration  was  rather  from  central  Asia  to 
central  Europe,  by  a route  lying  north  of  the  Euxine 
sea  and  intersecting  the  great  rivers  which  flow  east- 
ward and  southward  from  the  Alps  and  Russia. 
They  traced  the  origin  of  music  and  song  to  Thrace, 
but  they  did  not  know,  or  would  not  admit,  that  the 
population  of  Hellas  itself  was  derived  quite  as  much 
from  Thrace  as  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  Three  main 
streams  of  population  intermingling  with  each  other 
in  certain  localities,  yet  sufficiently  distinct  for  den- 
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nition,  may  be  discerned:  (1).  The  Celts  and  Cim- 
merians, Avho  entered  our  continent  from  the  steppes 
of  the  Caucasus,  and,  passing  round  the  head  of  the 
Black  sea,  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  Eu- 
rope, and  permanently  settled  in  the  west.  (2). 
The  Sclavonians,  or,  as  the  ancients  denominated 
them,  Scythians  and  Sarmatians,  who  occupied  the 
east  of  Europe,  where  they  are  found  beside  the 
earliest  Celtic  colonies.  The  river  Oder,  however, 
seems  to  have  been  the  western  limit  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians. Thence,  without  establishing  themselves  in 
the  Alps,  they  turned  in  a southerly  direction,  since 
they  contributed  largely  to  the  population  of  both 
Greece  and  Italy.  (3).  The  Teutons — who  arrived 
at  difierent  epochs  : (1).  as  Low  Germans,  from  the 
regions  between  the  Oxus  and  Jaxartes,  and  esta- 
blished themselves  in  the  NW.  of  Europe,  and  (2) 
as  High  Germans,  who,  displacing  the  Celts  and 
Sclavonians,  occupied  the  middle-highlands  of  Ger- 
many, and  in  the  historic  period  are  found  east 
of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube.  The  whole 
plateau  of  central  Europe,  however,  was  perpetually 
undergoing  a change  in  its  population  from  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  these  principal  elements ; and  when 
towards  the  close  of  the  1st  century  b.c.  the  Roman 
legions  passed  the  Rhine  and  entered  the  Hercynian 
forest,  they  found  both  Celts  and  High  and  Low 
Germans  arrayed  against  them  from  the  Helvetian 
pagi  to  the  frontiers  of  Bohemia.  The  Iberian  penin- 
sula alone  may  serve  for  an  example  of  the  admixture 
of  races  in  the  European  continent.  In  it  we  can 
trace  no  less  than  six  waves  of  immigration.  (1).  The 
Celtic,  pushed  to  its  western  barrier  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Sclavonians  and  Teutons;  (2).  the 
Iberian,  whose  language,  as  it  appears  in  the  modern 
Basque  dialect,  indicates  a Celto-Finnish  origin, 
and  consequently  a derivation  of  the  Iberian  people 
itself  from  the  remote  eastern  steppes  of  Asia;  the 
Celtiberi,  as  their  name  imports,  were  a hybrid  race 
formed  by  the  fusion  of  the  two;  (3).  the  Liby- 
Phoenicians  of  the  south,  who  were  introduced  by  the 
Carthaginians;  and  (4)  an  Italian  element  brought 
in  by  the  Romans.  A fifth  variety  was  occasioned  by 
the  irruption  of  the  northern  tribes — Vandals,  Visi- 
goths, and  Suevi — in  the  ,5th  century  a.I).,  by  which 
movement  a High  and  Low  German  element  was 
added  to  the  original  population.  Lastly,  in  the 
8 th  century  a.d.,  with  the  Arabian  conquest  came  an 
infusion  of  Semitic  blood.  The  Greek  colonies  — 
Saguntum  and  Emporium, — founded  by  Zacynthians 
and  Massilians  respectively,  were  scarcely  so  perma- 
nent or  so  important  as  to  affect  materially  the  popu- 
lation of  Spain. 

V.  Languages  of  Europe.  — Of  the  dialects 
spoken  in  ancient  Europe  we  know  even  less  than 
of  its  ethnography.  The  educated  Romans  used 
two  languages  familiarly,  their  own  and  the  Greek; 
the  Greeks,  one  only : and  both  alike,  in  general, 
contemned  all  other  idioms  as  unworthy  the  attention 
of  civilised  men.  Their  communication  with  foreign- 
ers was  carried  on  through  the  medium  of  interpret- 
ers, and  a few  instances  only  are  recorded  of  a Greek 
(Com.  Nep.  Themist.  c.  10)  or  a Roman  (Ovid, 
Ep.  ex  Pont,  iv.,  Ep.  13)  undergoing  the  drudgery  of 
learning  a foreign  tongue.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
dialects  of  the  other  races  of  Europe,  being  neither 
refined  nor  preserved  by  a native  literature,  gradually 
vanished.  The  Celtic  gave  place  in  the  Gaulish 
and  Spanish  provinces  of  Roiiie  to  the  general  em- 
ployment of  Latin:  and  even  the  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine  acquired  the  speech  of  their  enemios 
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(Tac.  Ann.  i.  58,  ii.  10).  The  confusion,  or  indeed 
the  obliteration,  of  tongues  was  further  accelerated 
by  the  collection  within  the  Roman  empire  of  soldiers 
or  slaves  from  nearly  every  region  of  the  world.  It 
was  easier  for  these  aliens  to  forego  their  owm  ver- 
nacular dialects  and  to  acquire  the  common  language 
of  their  masters,  than  to  communicate  with  each 
other  in  a lingua  franca  compounded  of  the  most 
opposite  varieties  of  speech.  How  easily  a common 
language  might  supersede  a native  idiom  appears 
from  two  remarkable  cases  in  ancient  history.  (1). 
The  Jews,  after  the  foundation  of  Alexandria, 
generally  adopted  the  Greek  tongue  in  all  their 
“cities  of  dispersion”  west  of  Palestine.  Their 
sacred  books  were  translated  into  Hellenic,  and  that 
idiom  was  employed  even  in  the  service  of  their 
synagogues.  (2).  The  Etruscans,  for  at  least  six 
centuries  after  the  foundation  of  Rome,  regulated 
the  more  solemn  ceremonies  and  expounded  the 
more  startling  prodigies  of  the  Roman  people.  Yet 
the  Romans  themselves  rarely  acquired  the  language 
of  their  sacerdotal  instructors,  and  Latin  was  the 
organ  of  communication  for  all  the  tribes  between 
the  Tiber  and  the  Magra.  This  prevailing  influence 
of  two  languages  in  the  more  civilised  portions  of 
ancient  Europe,  combined  with  the  circumstance 
that  nearly  all  our  knowledge  of  its  various  races 
is  derived  from  Roman  or  Greek  writers,  who, 
when  they  touched  upon  philology  at  all,  either 
perverted  it  or  made  themselves  ridiculous,  throws 
an  almost  impenetrable  cloud  over  the  subject  of 
the  original  dialects  of  Europe.  A few  broad  lines 
and  a few  probable  analogies  are  all  that  modern 
linguistic  science  is  able  to  contribute  towards  elu- 
cidating a subject  which,  if  clearly  understood, 
would  explain  also,  in  a great  degree,  the  movements, 
the  interweaving,  and  the  final  position  of  the 
European  races.  The  Sclavonian  race,  at  one  time, 
extended  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Arctic  sea,  com- 
prising the  Sarmatae,  Roxolani,  from  whom  the 
Russians  derive  their  name,  the  Illyrians,  Panno- 
nians,  and  Veneti,  &c.  Westward  of  Modern  Saxony 
their  progress  was  arrested  by  the  Celts:  in  pre- 
historic times,  indeed,  the  Celts  may  be  described 
generally  as  the  occupiers  of  the  western  half  of  the 
continent  north  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  and  the 
Slavonians  of  the  eastern.  Both  were  respectively 
either  interpenetrated  or  pushed  onward  by  the 
third  great  stream  of  immigrants  from  Asia  — the 
Teutonic  family  of  nations.  The  Sclavonians  indeed 
maintained  themselves  east  of  the  Vistula,  although 
even  here  they  were  encroached  upon  by  Low  German 
and  even  Mongol  races,  which  the  ancients  described 
under  the  general  appellation  of  Scythians.  The  Celts 
were  more  effectually  displaced  by  the  Teutons,  and 
in  historic  ages  were  found  in  large  masses  in  Gaul 
and  the  British  islands  alone.  Yet  even  in  these, 
their  ultimate  retreats,  they  yielded  to  the  stronger 
and  better  organised  races  which  followed  their 
steps — to  the  Franks,  a High  German  people,  in  Gaul; 
and  to  the  Saxons,  a Low  German  people,  in  Britain. 
There  was  indeed  a perpetual  shifting,  interweaving, 
advance,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  retrocession  of  the 
central  population  of  the  continent.  Among  the  Ger- 
mans, as  described  by  Tacitus,  are  to  be  found  Celtic 
tribes  : in  Celtic  Britain  long  strips  of  territory,  as 
well  in  the  interior  as  on  the  coast,  were  occupied  by 
Teutons : the  Sclavonians  regained  Bohemia  from  the 
High  Gennans ; and  the  Gauls,  who  in  the  4th  century 
B.  c.  sacked  Rome  and  Delphi,  in  the  same  generation 
established  themselves  between  the  Magra,  the  Rubi- 
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con,  and  the  Alps,  from  which  region  they  expelled 
Germans  and  Sclavonians.  The  basis  of  the  original 
population  of  Greece  and  Italy  was  Pelasgian;  at 
least,  Pelasgians  were  the  first  national  element 
which  history  acknowledges,  or  to  which  concuiTent 
traditions  point.  So  much  of  the  population  of 
Hellas  as  did  not  enter  Europe  from  the  sea-bord 
was  derived  from  Thrace,  and  Thrace  was  peopled 
by  Sclavonians.  The  most  archaic  forms  of  the 
Hellenic  and  Latin  languages  indicate  such  an  ori- 
ginal, and  the  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  the 
Latins  equally  confirm  this  supposition  ; for  the 
former  point  to  the  Hyperborean  regions  — i.  e.  to 
the  north  of  the  range  of  Ossa  and  Olympus — as  the 
cradle  of  their  race  (Diod.  ii.  47.  p.  198,  Dindorf.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  p.  225),  and  the  latter  derive 
the  royal  line  of  Alba  and  Rome  from  Mysia  and  the 
Troad.  Arcadians,  too, — i.  e.  Pelasgians, — were  set- 
tled on  Mount  Palatine  before  the  arrival  of  colonists 
from  Asia : and  the  subject  population  of  Etruria 
bears  numerous  traces  of  a Pelasgian  origin.  The 
races  of  Western  Asia  and  Eastern  Europe  were  long 
identical,  and  we  have  already  seen  that  no  actual 
boundary  for  many  ages  was  known  between  these 
divisions  of  the  Great  Continent.  As  the  earliest 
stream  from  central  Asia,  the  Sclavonian,  occupied 
both  sides  of  the  Aegean  sea,  and  spread  over  Pon- 
tus  and  Colchis,  and  round  the  head  of  the  Euxine 
as  far  as  Mount  Haemus,  we  are  probably  justified 
in  recognising  a Sclavonian  population  throughout 
the  region  that  intervened  between  the  Taurian 
chain  and  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  and  in  ascrib- 
ing the  Pelasgian  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and 
Ausonian  peninsulas  to  the  Sclavonian  stem.  In 
both  instances,  indeed,  it  was  early  and  materially 
affected  by  Celtic  and  Teutonic  admixtures.  Finally, 
the  Hellenes,  a High  German  race,  predominated  in 
Greece ; and  Low  German  tribes,  to  which  the  Sabel- 
lian  stock  belonged,  in  Italy.  The  southern  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean  were  more  nearly  affected  by 
Semitic  immigrations  from  Phoenicia  and  Carthage 
than  the  interior  of  the  continent,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  affect  materially  the  stronger  germs  of  popula- 
tion— whether  Sclavonian,  Celtic,  or  Teutonic. 

The  principal  mountains  and  rivers  of  Europe  are 
described  under  their  respective  heads,  or  in  the 
general  account  of  the  countries  to  which  they  belong. 
We  must,  however,  before  closing  our  sketch  of  the 
NW.  division  of  the  Great  Continent,  briefly  advert  to 
some  features  of  its  geological  system. 

VI.  Geological  Featwres. — Since  we  are  treating 
more  especially  of  Europe  as  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients,  it  will  be  expedient  to  restrict  our  survey 
of  its  river  and  mountain-system  to  the  boundaries 
assigned  to  the  continent  by  geographers  unac- 
quainted with  nearly  two- thirds  of  it, — the  whole 
of  Scandinavia,  and  the  greater  portion  of  Russia. 
In  fact,  the  Europe  of  the  ancients,  if  we  require 
definite  accounts  of  it,  is  nearly  conterminous  with 
the  European  provinces  of  Rome.  Nor  by  such 
exclusion  do  we  omit,  as  respects  Europe  gene- 
rally, any  material  feature  or  element  of  its  con- 
figuration; for  the  Scandinavian  Alps  are  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  European  mountains  by  the 
great  NE.  plains,  and  the  Grampian  Highlands,  with 
their  English  and  Welsh  branches,  are  also  an  insu- 
lated group;  whereas  all  the  mountains  of  central 
and  Southern  Europe,  from  Calpe  to  the  Bosporus, 
and  from  Aetna  to  the  northern  flank  of  the  Car- 
pathians, constitute  in  reality  but  one  system,  which 
custom  has  divided  into  certain  principal  masses  or 
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families.  The  grreat  mountain-zone  which  forms  the 
base  of  the  three  or  five  southern  peninsulas  of  Eu- 
rope, and  from  which  its  principal  northern  rivers 
descend,  commences  with  the  promontory  of  Arta- 
brum  ((7.  Finisterre),  and  is  terminated  by  the 
Hellespont  and  Propontis.  Of  this  rocky  girdle  the 
highest  points  are  the  Pic  du  Midi  in  the  Pyrenees, 
rising  11,271  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  Mont 
Blanc,  16,800  feet;  and  the  summits  of  Mt.  Haemus 
or  the  Great  Balkan.  All  the  other  groups  or 
chains,  whether,  like  the  Carpathians,  running  up 
the  centre  of  the  continent,  or,  like  the  Apennines 
and  the  Spanish  and  Greek  mountains,  descending 
to  its  southern  extremities,  are  to  be  regarded, 
whatever  their  relative  dimensions  may  he,  as  second- 
aries only  of  the  principal  zone, — its  spurs  or  but- 
tresses. To  the  southward  these  protuberances  run 
for  the  most  part  in  parallel  ridges,  such  as  the 
sierras  of  Spain,  and  the  elliptical  hollows  of  the 
Apennines ; or,  like  Mount  Haemus,  they  are  split 
into  narrow  but  profound  fissures,  into  which  the 
light  of  day  scarcely  penetrates.  In  Spain  and  Italy 
the  mountains  in  general  decline  gradually  as  they 
approach  the  Mediten-anean,  whereas  the  Grecian 
ranges  project  strongly  into  the  sea,  and  re-appear 
in  the  numerous  rocky  islands  which  stud  the 
Aegean.  The  general  geological  features  of  this  zone 
are,  in  the  Iberian  mountains,  granite,  crystalline 
strata,  and  primary  fossiliferous  rocks.  On  each 
side  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Alps  calcareous  rocks 
form  two  great  mountain-zones,  and  rise  occasionally 
to  an  altitude  of  ten  or  twelve  thousand  feet.  Crys- 
talline schists  of  various  kinds  generally  constitute 
the  pinnacles  of  the  Alpine  crest  and  its  offsets.  The 
Apennines  and  the  Sicilian  mountains  are  mostly 
calcareous  rocks.  Secondary  limestones  occupy  a 
great  portion  of  the  high  land  of  Eastern  Europe. 
Beginning  from  the  western  extremity  of  this  zone, 
we  find  that  the  northern  or  Gaulish  side  of  the 
Pyrenees  is  the  more  precipitous  and  abrupt,  and 
its  smninits  so  notched  and  ragged  that  from  the 
plains  below  they  appear  like  the  teeth  of  a saw, 
whence  the  term  Sierra  (Mons  Serratus)  has  been 
appropriated  to  the  Iberian  mountains,  where  this 
conformation  especially  prevails.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  Pyrenees  descend  towards  the  Ebro  in 
gigantic  terraces  separated  by  deep  precipitous 
valleys.  The  greatest  breadth  of  the  Pyrenean 
range  is  about  60  miles,  and  its  length  270. 

On  the  northern  flank,  the  most  conspicuous  oflT- 
sets  of  the  zone  are  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Au- 
vergne and  the  Cevennes.  These,  indeed,  are  the 
link  between  the  more  elevated  masses  of  Western 
and  Eastern  Europe.  The  projections  of  the  Ce- 
vennes extend  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhone,  and 
the  Jura  mountains  of  the  Alpine  range.  Tlie 
northern  provinces  of  France  fonn  a portion  of  that 
immense  plain,  which,  without  taking  into  account 
smaller  eminences  and  undulations,  extends  from  tire 
Seine  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  seas, 
through  Belgium,  Prussia,  Poland,  and  Russia. 

The  European  mountain-zone  attains  a greater 
altitude  as  it  proceeds  eastward.  About  the  52  nd 
parallel  of  north  latitude,  it  begins  to  ascend  by  ter- 
races, groups,  and  concentric  or  parallel  chains,  until 
it  reaches  its  highest  elevation  in  the  range  of  the 
Alps  and  the  Balkan.  The  immediate  projections 
of  the  Alps,  on  the  side  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  or  Lom- 
bardy, are  comparatively  short,  but  rapid  and  abrupt.  | 
The  spine  of  the  Italian  peninsula,  however,  the  i 
chain  of  the  Apennines,  as  well  as  the  bicilian  j 
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mountains,  are  really  continuations  of  the  Alps,  even 
as  the  Grecian  mountains  through  Northern  Hellas 
as  far  as  the  Laconian  highlands  are  continuations 
of  Mount  Haemus.  The  Camic  or  more  properly 
the  .Julian  Alps  connect,  under  the  1 8th  meridian, 
the  Balkan  with  the  centre  of  the  range  of  the 
Helvetian  and  Italian  Alps.  The  river- system  of 
Italy  has  no  features  in  common  with  those  of 
Spain.  In  the  latter  peninsula  the  valleys  inclosed 
by  the  sierras  were,  in  some  remote  era,  the  basins  of 
lakes,  of  which  the  Spanish  rivers  are  the  residu- 
aries;  whereas  the  watershed  of  the  Apennines  is 
generally  brief  and  rapid ; and  the  Arno,  the  Tiber, 
the  Liris,  &c.  have  in  all  ages  been  subject  to  sudden 
ovei-flow  of  their  waters,  and  to  as  sudden  subsi- 
dence. In  Cisalpine  Gaul,  indeed,  a network  of 
streams,  combining  into  central  reservoirs,  — the  Po, 
the  Athesis,  &c.,  — furnishes,  with  little  aid  from 
man,  a natural  irrigation  to  the  rich  alluvial  plains. 
The  whole  region  was  probably  at  one  period  a vast 
lake,  of  which  the  banks  were  the  Alpine  projections 
and  the  windings  of  the  Apennines,  and  which  gra- 
dually rose  with  the  constant  deposition  of  soil  from 
those  mountains.  The  rivers  S.  of  the  Po  which 
flow  into  the  Adriatic  sea  are  generally  inconsider- 
able in  their  length  or  volume  of  water;  hut  those 
which  discharge  themselves  into  the  Lower  Sea,  the 
Mare  Etruscum,  descend  more  gradually,  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  peninsula  at  least  more  equally  sub- 
serve the  purposes  of  tillage  and  inland  navigation. 
Calcareous  rocks  constitute  the  principal  range  of 
the  Apennines,  and  fill  the  greater  part  of  Sicily. 
But  at  least  half  of  that  island  is  covered  with  the 
newer  Pleiocene  strata ; while  zones  of  the  older 
Pleiocene  peiiod,  filled  with  organic  remains,  cover 
each  flank  of  the  Apennines. 

The  principal  projections  of  the  zone  north  of  Italy 
are  the  Hyrcanian  mountains,  the  Sudetes,  and  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  The  former  stretch  in  three 
parallel  ridges  from  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
about  lat.  51°  or  52°  N.,  to  the  centre  of  Germany. 
Eastward  of  this  group  the  Sudetes  begin,  and  ter- 
minate at  the  plain  of  the  Upper  Oder.  At  this 
point  they  are  connected  with  the  Carpathians,  which, 
however,  differ  in  configuration  from  the  other  limbs 
of  the  range.  For  they  are  not  a single  chain,  but 
groups,  connected  by  elevated  plains,  and  attaining 
at  certain  points — as  at  Mount  Tatra,  under  the 
20th  meridian — a considerable  altitude.  The  breadth 
of  the  Alpine  chain  is  greatest  between  the  15th  and 
16th  meridians,  and  least  at  its  junction  with  the 
Balkan,  under  the  18th,  where  it  does  not  exceed 
80  miles. 

The  Balkan,  in  respect  of  its  elevated  table-lands, 
is  a connecting  link  between  the  mountain-systems 
of  Europe  and  Asia.  With  the  exception  of  the 
Jura,  this  tabular  form  does  not  occur  in  the  central 
Alps.  On  the  other  hand,  the  great  lakes  which 
are  so  frequently  met  with  in  European  mountains, 
are  rarely  found,  except  in  the  Altaian  range,  in 
those  of  Asia.  Mount  Haemus,  the  third  of  the 
mountain-bases  of  ancient  Europe,  begins  near  the 
town  of  Sophia,  whence  it  runs  along  an  elevated 
terrace  for  600  miles  to  the  Black  sea.  Longi- 
tudinal valleys  of  great  fertility  separate  its  parallel 
ridges;  but  its  chains  are  rent  and  tom  in  all  di- 
rections by  profound  and  precipitous  chasms,  by 
which  alone  the  range  is  permeable.  Granite  forms 
the  bases  of  the  mountain-system  of  Eastern  Europe; 
but  it  rarely  pierces  the  crust  of  crystalhne  schist 
and  secondary  limestones.  Calcareous  rocks,  indeed. 
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compose  principally  the  highlands  of  Bosnia,  Mace- 
donia, and  Albania.  Transverse  fractures,  like  those 
of  the  Balkan,  occur  generally  in  the  Greek  moun- 
tains. The  intervening  valleys  are  mostly  caldron- 
shaped hollows,  both  in  Northern  Greece  and  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Volcanic  convulsions  in  some  districts, 
and  in  Boeotia  especially,  have  broken  down  the 
mural  barriers  of  these  hollows,  and  allowed  their 
waters  to  escape : but  in  the  Morea,  where  there  have 
been  no  such  outlets,  they  percolate  through  the 
soil.  The  rivers  of  l^uthem  Greece  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fordable  in  summer  and  toiTents  in  winter 
and  spring. 

A glance  at  the  map  of  Europe  will  suflice  to 
show  that,  from  its  general  configuration,  the  NW. 
division  of  the  old  continent  is  much  more  favourable 
to  uniform  civilisation  and  the  physical  well-being 
and  development  of  its  inhabitants,  than  that  of 
either  Africa  or  Asia.  On  the  one  hand,  the  extent 
of  its  coast-line,  its  numerous  promontories  and  bays, 
act  as  causes  of  severance  between  the  members  of 
its  family,  and,  by  preventing  their  accumulation  in 
masses  like  those  of  the  Asiatic  empires,  preserve 
and  stimulate  the  separate  activity  of  the  whole: 
on  the  other,  the  obstacles  to  national  and  federal 
union  are  not,  as  in  many  regions  of  the  African 
continent,  insurmountable,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the 
central  position  of  its  sea,  — the  Mediterranean  and 
its  branches, — and  the  course  of  its  rivers,  running 
deep  into  the  interior,  afford  natural  paths  of  com- 
munication for  all  its  races.  No  barren  deserts 
divide  its  cities  from  one  another:  its  table- lands  are 
not,  as  in  Asia,  lifted  into  the  region  of  snow,  nor  its 
plains  condemned  to  sterility  by  the  hot  pestilential 
blasts,  such  as  sweep  over  the  great  Sahara.  Europe, 
indeed,  is  not  the  cradle  of  civilisation, — had 
attained  at  least  a high  formal  maturity  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Nile, 
ages  before  Agamemnon  ruled  in  Mycenae,  or  Theseus 
drew  the  demi  of  Attica  within  the  precincts  of  a 
common  wall.  Neither  to  Europe  do  we  owe  the 
fontal  precepts  of  religion  and  ethics,  nor  the  germs 
of  the  arts  which  civilise  life.  In  every  one  of  these 
elements  of  social  progression  Asia  and  Aegypt  took 
the  lead.  But,  although  neither  the  original  parent 
nor  the  earliest  nurse  of  civilisation,  Europe  has  been 
for  nearly  3000  years  that  portion  of  the  world  which 
has  most  actively,  assiduously,  and  successfully 
cherished,  advanced,  and  perfected  these  rudiments 
of  moral,  intellectual,  and  political  cultivation.  Of 
civil  freedom  it  was  the  birthplace : neither  of  the 
sister  continents,  however  mature  may  have  been  its 
peculiar  civilisation,  has  ever  possessed,  without  the 
aid  of  European  contact  and  example,  a community 
of  free  men,  who  distinguished  the  obedience  which 
is  due  to  law  from  the  subservience  which  is  paid  to 
a master.  And,  possessing  civil  freedom,  at  least 
among  its  nobler  and  its  governing  races,  Europe  has 
carried  to  a higher  stage  of  development  eveiy  lesson 
and  every  art  which  it  derived  from  other  regions, 
and  eleA'ated  the  type  and  standard  of  humanity  itself. 
Asia  and  Africa  have  generically  receded  from,  and,  in 
the  majority  of  their  races,  lost  sight  of  entirely,  the 
paths  and  the  conditions  of  progressive  civilisation. 
In  these  regions  man  is  a weed.  He  is  ruled  in 
masses ; he  thinks  in  masses.  His  institutions,  his- 
tories, and  modes  of  faith  are  unchanged  through 
almost  immemorial  tracts  of  time.  The  opposite 
aspect  presented  by  European  civilisation  may  be 
ascribed,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  physical  advan- 
tages which  we  have  enumerated,  and  which  render 
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our  continent  the  most  uniformly  habitable  portion 
of  the  globe;  (2)  to  the  fact  that  our  civilisation 
received  its  original  impulse  from  the  SE.  comer  of 
Europe,  where  the  Hellenic  race,  in  the  small  com- 
pass of  a few  degrees  of  latitude,  rehearsed,  as  it 
were,  the  forms  of  government,  federalism,  and  nego  - 
tiation, which  were  destined  afterwards  to  be  the 
principles  or  postulates  of  European  policy;  (3)  to 
the  circumstance  that  the  Roman  Empire,  by  its 
conquests  and  colonies,  stamped  a general  impress  of 
resemblance  upon  the  families  of  Europe ; and  (4) 
that,  as  the  ancient  civilisation  declined,  two  new 
elements  of  life  were  infused  into  Europe, — a young 
and  vigorous  population  from  the  North,  and  a purer 
and  more  comprehensive  religion  from  the  East.  By 
the  combination  of  these  several  elements  our  conti- 
nent alone  has  been  advancing,  while  the  sister  divi- 
sions of  the  globe  have  receded;  and  it  is  a conse- 
quence of  such  advance  and  of  such  recession,  that 
Europe  has  repaid  with  large  interest  its  original 
debt  of  civilisation  to  both  Asia  and  Africa,  and  has 
become,  in  all  the  arts  which  elevate  or  refine  our  race, 
the  instructor  in  place  of  the  pupil.  (See  Ritter, 
Die  Vorhalle  Europdischer  Volkergeschichten,  &c. 
1820;  Ukert,  Geographic  der  Griechen  imdRomer; 
Rennell,  Geography  of  Herodotus,  2nd  ed.,  2 vols. 
8vo.;  Donaldson,  New  Cratylus,  2nd  ed.,  Varro- 
nianus,  2nd  ed.;  Mrs.  Somerville,  Physical  Geo- 
graphy, 2 vols.  12mo.  2nd  ed.;  Ersch  and  Gruber’s 
Encyclopddie,  art.  Ev/ropa.')  [W.  B.D.] 

EURO'PUS  (fvpuirds,  Strab.  vii.  p.  327),  a town 
of  Emathia  (Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 39),  between  Idomene 
and  the  plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella,  probably  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Axius  below  Idomene.  Not 
far  above  the  entrance  of  the  great  maritime  plain, 
the  site  of  Europus  may  perhaps  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised by  that  strength  of  position  which  enabled  it 
to  resist  Sitalces  and  the  Thracians.  (Thuc.  ii.  100.) 
We  have  the  concurring  testimony  of  Ptolemy  (iii. 
13.  § 24)  and  Pliny  (iv.  10)  that  this  town  of 
Emathia  was  different  from  Europus  of  Almopia, 
which  latter  town  seems  from  Hierocles — who  names 
Europus  as  well  as  Almopia  among  the  towns  of  the 
Consular  Macedonia  (a  provincial  division  containing 
both  Thessalonica  and  Pella) — to  have  been  known 
in  his  time  by  the  name  of  Almopia  only ; and  hence 
we  may  infer  that  it  was  the  chief  town  of  the 
ancient  district  Almopia.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

EURO'PUS  (Evp<t}Tr6s,  Ptol.  vi.  2.  § 17,  viii. 
21.  § 11. ; Strab.  xi.  p.  524),  a town  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  ancient  Media  Atropatene,  according 
to  Strabo,  originally  called  Rhaga ; it  was  rebuilt 
by  Seleucus  Nicator,  and  called  by  him  Europus. 
Strabo  considered  it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town 
called  by  the  Parthians  Arsacia.  Colonel  Rawlinson 
has  identified  it  with  the  present  Verdmin,  at  no 
great  distance  from  the  ancient  Rhages  (/.  JR.  Geogr. 
Soc.  X.  p.  119).  Isidore  of  Charax,  speaking  of 
Dura,  a city  of  Mesopotamia,  states  that  it  was 
built  by  Nicator  and  the  Macedonians,  and  that  it 
was  called  Europus.  It  is  possible  that  he  was  con- 
founding it  with  either  the  Median  or  the  Syrian 
city  of  this  name. 

EURO'TAS.  [Laconia.] 

EURYAMPUS  (Evpiagiros'),  a town  of  Magnesia 
in  Thessaly,  of  uncertain  site.  (Lycophron,  900; 
Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

EUEY'MEDON  (Evpvp.eSwi'),  a river  flowing  in 
a due  southern  direction  through  Pisidia  and  Pam- 
phylia,  in  tvhich  latter  country  it  was  navigable;  but 
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its  entrance  is  now  closed  bj  bars.  It  empties  itself 
into  the  Mediterranean,  a little  below  Aspendus. 
(Respecting  the  famous  battle  on  the  river  Euryme- 
don,  in  b. c.  466,  see  Thnc.  i.  100;  Diod.  Sic.  xi. 
61 ; comp.  Xenoph.  Hell  iv.  8 ; Dionys.  Perieg.  852 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  667 ; Arrian,  Anah.  i.  27 ; Liv.  xxxvii. 
23;  Plin.  v.  26,  and  numerous  other  passages.)  Its 
modern  name  is  Capri-Su,  and  near  its  sources 
Sav-Su.  [L.  S J 

EURYME'XAE  (Evpv/neuai,  Apoll.  Rhod.,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; ’Epu/umt,  Strab. : Eth.  Evpvfx4vios').  1.  A 
town  of  Magnesia  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  the 
coast  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Ossa,  between  Rhizus  and 
Myrae.  (Scylax,  p.  25;  Strab.  ix.  p.  443;  Liv. 
xxxix.  25.)  Pliny  relates  that  crowns  thrown  into 
a fountain  at  Eurymenae  became  stones.  (Plin.  xxxi. 
2.  s.  20.)  Leake  supposes  the  site  of  Eurymenae 
to  be  represented  by  some  ancient  remains  between 
Thandtu  and  Karitza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  415.) 

2.  A town  of  Molossis  in  Epirus,  is  placed  by 
Leake  in  the  vale  of  the  Upper  Acheron,  towards 
Latrid,  Variddhes,  or  Tervitziand.  (Diod.  xix.  88  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  253.) 
EURYTA'NES.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

EUSE'NE  (Ev(rr,vri),  a town  not  far  from  the 
coast  of  Pontus,  a little  to  the  north-west  of  Amisus. 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux. ; Ptol.  v.  4.  § 6.)  In  the 
Tab.  Peuting.  it  is  called  Ezene,  and  in  the  Geogr. 
Ravennas,  Aezene  and  Ecene.  (Comp.  Hamilton, 
Researches,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  293.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTAEA  (Ei/roia:  Eth.  Eurateus),  a town  in  the 
S.  of  Arcadia,  in  the  district  Maenalia,  probably  be- 
tween Asea  and  Pallantium,  though  not  on  the  road 
between  these  towns.  Leake  places  it  at  Barhitza. 
(Paus.  viii.  27.  § 3;  Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 12;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.;  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  31.) 

EUTHE'NAE  (Evdnuai  : Eth.  EoevmTos  and 
Evd-qvevs'),  a town  of  Caria,  on  the  Ceramicus  Sinus. 
(Plin.  V.  29;  Steph.  B.  s.v.)  [L.  S.] 

EUTRE'SIA,  EUTRE'SII.  [Arcadia,  p.  193,  a.] 
EUTRE'SIS  (EvTpyais : Eth.  EvrpTja-'iTrjs),  an 
ancient  town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  and 
said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  Zethus  and 
Amphion  before  they  ruled  over  Thebes.  (Horn.  Jl. 
ii.  502  ; Eustath.  ad  loc.  ; Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Thespiae.  Stephanus  B.  (s.  v.)  places  it  on  the 
road  from  Thespiae  to  Plataea  ; but  Leake  con- 
jectures that  there  is  an  error  in  the  text,  and  that 
for  @eairi(i>v  we  ought  to  read  Qia€u>v,  since  there 
is  only  one  spot  in  the  ten  miles  between  Plataea 
and  Thespiae  where  any  town  is  likely  to  have 
stood,  and  that  was  occupied  by  Leuctra.  We  learn 
from  Stephanus  that  Eutresis  possessed  a celebrated 
temple  and  oracle  of  Apollo,  who  was  hence  sur- 
named  Eutresites. 

Scylax,  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Boeotia, 
speaks  of  6 Kip.r]v  EurpT/ros  Ka\  Tet^os  ru>v  Eouarwu, 
and  Leake  is  disposed  to  identify  these  places  with 
Eutresia,  which  would  thus  be  represented  by  the 
ruins  at  Aliki ; but  we  should  rather  conclude,  from 
the  words  of  both  Straho  and  Stephanus,  that  Eu- 
tresia was  not  so  far  from  Thespiae.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  521.) 

EUTRE'TUS.  [Eutresis.] 

EUXI'NUS  PONTUS  (Tldvros  Et^eivos:  the 
Black  Sea),  the  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor,  Sarmatia,  and  Colchis,  and  which  was 
considered  (as  indeed  physical  and  geological  views 
re(|uire)  by  the  ancients  (Strab.  ii.  p.  126),  to  form 
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together  with  the  Maeotis,  part  of  the  common 
basin  of  the  great  “ Interior  Sea.” 

1.  The  Name.  — The  Euxine  bore  in  earlier  ages 
the  epithet  of  A xerei/5,  or  “inhospitable.”  (Fldvros 
■'A|ei/os,  Scymn.  734  ; Strab.  vii.  p.  298  ; Schol.  ad 
Apollon.  Rhod.  ri.  550;  Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 6; 
Plin.  iv.  12,  vi.  1.) 

“ Frigida  me  cohibent  Euxini  littora  Ponti, 
Dictus  ab  antiquis  Axenus  ille  fuit.” 

(Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  4.  55.) 

It  owed  this  name  probably  to  the  weather  so 
frequently  described  by  the  ancient  writers  to  the 
discredit  of  this  sea,  as  well  as  the  reported  can- 
nibalism of  its  northern  Scythian  hordes.  The 
more  friendly  title,  no  doubt,  came  into  vogue  when 
its  waters  were  thrown  open  to  Grecian  navigation 
and  commerce.  It  is  questionable  whether  its  exist- 
ence was  known  to  Homer,  but  it  appears  under 
both  names  in  Pindar  (^Yldvros  ’'A^uvos,  Pyth.  iv. 
362  ; Ev^eivov  rie'Aayos,  Nem.  iv.  79.) 

Other  appellations  are  IleAayoy  rb  TIovtik6v 
(Strah.  i.  p.  21,  xii.  p.  547)  ; Mare  Euxinum 
(Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Ovid,  Trist.  iv.  10.  97)  ; 
Mare  Sarmaticum  (Ovid,  ex  Pont.  iv.  3.  38 ; 
Val.  Flac.  viii.  207)  ; Pontus  Tauricus  (Avien. 
Or.  Mar.  2).  The  Black  Sea  is  called  by  the 
Turks  Karadenghez,  by  the  Greeks  Maurethalassa, 
and  by  the  Russians  Czame-More. 

2.  Historical  Geography. — The  principal  epoch 
which  brought  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  into  contact 
with  other  land,  unless  we  accept  the  account  of  the 
expedition  of  Ramses-Sesostris  to  Colchis  and  the 
banks  of  the  Phasis  (Herod,  ii.  103),  was  that 
national  desire  to  open  the  inhospitable  Euxine, 
which,  clothed  in  mythical  garb,  is  called  the  “ Ex- 
pedition of  the  Argonauts  to  Colchis.” 

“ The  legend  of  Prometheus  and  the  unbinding 
the  chains  of  the  fire-bringing  Titan  on  the  Cau- 
casus by  Hercules  in  journeying  eastward  — the 
ascent  of  lo  from  the  valley  of  the  Hybrites  to- 
wards the  Caucasus  — and  the  mythus  of  Phryxus 
and  Helle  — all  point  to  the  same  path  on  which 
Phoenician  navigators  had  earlier  adventured.” 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  p.  140,  trans.) 

In  the  historic  ages  the  shores  of  the  Propontis,  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  Palus  Maeotis,  were  covered  with 
Grecian  settlements.  Nearly  all  these  were  colonies 
of  the  city  of  Miletus  alone,  and  were,  without 
exception,  the  marts  of  a prosperous  trade.  Although 
the  dates  of  each  cannot  be  precisely  fixed,  they 
must  have  arisen  between  the  eighth  and  sixth  cen- 
turies before  our  era. 

The  colonies  in  the  Black  Sea  were  Heracleia 
on  the  S.  coast  of  Bithynia,  in  the  territory  of  the 
Mariandyni.  In  Paphlagonia  was  Sinope,  which 
established  a species  of  sovereignty  over  the  other 
communities.  In  Pontus  was  Amnisus,  the  mother 
city  of  Trapezus.  On  the  east  coast  stood  the 
cities  of  Phasis,  Dioscurias,  and  Phanagoria  ; 
this  last  was  the  principal  seat  of  the  slave  trade, 
and  during  the  Macedonian  period,  the  staple  for 
Indian  commodities,  imported  across  the  Oxus  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Panticapaeum,  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  was  the  capital  of  the  little  kingdom  of 
the  Bosporus,  so  intimately  connected  with  the  com 
trade  of  Greece,  especially  of  Athens.  On  the  north 
coast  was  the  city  of  Tanais,  on  the  river  of  the 
same  name ; and  Olbia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bo- 
rysthenes.  These  two  places,  and  Olbia  in  par- 
ticular, were  of  the  highest  importance  for  the  inland 
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trade,  which,  issuing  from  thence  in  a northern  and 
easterly  direction,  was  extended  to  the  very  centre 
of  Asia.  The  settlements  on  the  south-west  coast 
appear  never  to  have  attained  any  consideration  ; 
the  principal  traffic  of  Greek  ships  in  that  sea  tended 
to  more  northerly  ports. 

IsTRiA  was  near  the  south  embouchure  of  the 
Danube ; Tomi,  Cai.latis,  Odessus  and  Apol- 
LoNiA,  more  to  the  south.  (Comp.  Heeren,  Man.  of 
Anc.  Hist.  p.  162,  trans  ; Grote,  Hist,  of  Greece, 
vol.  iii.  p.  316,  vol.  iv.  p.  337.) 

The  exchange  of  commodities  led  the  traders 
beyond  the  Palus  Maeotis,  through  the  steppe, 
where  the  horde  of  the  central  Kirghiz  now  pasture 
their  herds,  — and  through  a chain  of  Scythian- 
Scolotic  tribes  of  the  Argippaeans  and  Issedones, 
to  the  Arimaspae,  dwelling  on  the  northern  decli- 
vity of  the  Altai,  and  possessing  much  gold.  This 
tract,  the  locality  of  which  has  been  placed  between 
the  53rd  and  55th  degrees  of  latitude,  and  which 
has  again  become  famous  by  the  Siberian  gold- 
w'ashings,  opened  up  by  means  of  the  Black  Sea  an 
important  source  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  the 
Greeks.  While  in  another  direction  the  inland 
traffic  between  the  Prussian  coasts  and  the  Greek 
colonies,  the  relations  of  which  are  shown,  by  fine 
coins,  struck  probably  before  the  eighty-fifth  Olym- 
piad, which  have  been  recently  found  in  the  Netz 
district  (^Ahhandl.  der  Berl.  Akad.  1833,  pp.  181 
—224),  brought  the  coasts  of  the  Northern  Ocean 
into  connection  with  the  Euxine  and  Adriatic. 
The  amber,  of  which  this  trade  consisted,  was  con- 
veyed to  people  from  people,  through  Germany,  and 
by  the  Kelts  on  either  declivity  of  the  Alps,  to  the 
Padus,  and  through  Pannonia  to  the  Borysthenes. 
(Humboldt,  Cosmos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  129,  141,  trans.) 

The  Byzantines  were  masters  of  the  commerce  of 
the  Euxine,  and  it  was  through  them  that  the 
supply  of  articles  for  which  it  was  celebrated,  was 
brought  into  the  markets  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Tiiese  are  stated  by  Polybius  (iv.  38)  to  be  hides 
(some  assert  that  ^pig-iiara,  and  not  depiuara,  is  the 
true  reading),  slaves  of  the  best  description,  honey, 
wax,  and  salt-fish.  The  pickled  fish  of  the  Euxine 
was  famous  throughout  antiquity  ( Athen.  iii.  p.  1 1 6), 
and  the  figure  of  a fish  on  the  coins  of  the  Greek 
cities  on  this  sea,  as  well  as  of  a fish-hook  on  those 
of  Byzantium,  shows  what  a value  was  set  upon  this 
trade. 

The  carrying  trade  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia, 
which  even  as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Seleucidae 
had  taken  the  route  of  the  Black  Sea,  became  for 
the  Greeks  under  the  Eomans,  and  during  the  earlier 
portion  of  the  Lower  Empire,  a most  important 
branch  of  commerce. 

The  inroads  of  the  Goths  and  Huns  upon  the 
provinces  of  the  Black  Sea  diverted  in  great  mea- 
sure the  Indian  trade  into  other  channels.  When 
the  route  from  Europe  to  India  by  the  Bed  Sea  was 
cut  off  in  consequence  of  Aegypt  being  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Arabs,  commerce  sought  and  ob- 
tained an  outlet  in  another  direction,  and  Constan- 
tinople became  the  depot  of  Eastern  trade. 

In  the  twelfth  century  Genoa  owed  her  com- 
mercial prosperity  to  the  overland  trade  with  India, 
which  she  carried  on  by  means  of  her  mercantile 
establishments  on  the  Euxine. 

3.  Shape  and  Admeasurements. — The  ancients 
compared  this  sea  to  a Scythian  bow  ; of  which  the 
north  coast  between  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  the 
Phasis  constituted  the  bow,  and  the  south  coast  the  ; 
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string.  (Hecat.  Fr.  163  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  186  ; Dionys. 
146  ; Plin.  iv.  12.) 

In  respect  of  dimensions  as  far  as  regards  the 
circumference,  and  some  transverse  lines  across  it, 
they  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  informed.  But 
though  Strabo  knew  its  general  dimensions,  he  has 
totally  failed  in  point  of  form,  for  he  imagined  the 
west  side  from  the  Bosporus  to  the  Borysthenes  was 
a straight  line,  while  at  Dioscurias  it  formed  a narrow 
deep  gulf.  (i.  p.  125.)  On  the  other  hand,  the 
form  as  given  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  10)  is  very  tolerable. 
He  places  the  Phasis  and  Gulf  of  Varna  opposite 
to  each  other,  as  they  nearly  are,  and  the  widest 
part  between  the  Bosporus  and  the  Borysthenes. 
He  also  approaches  the  truth  in  the  space  between 
Carambis  and  Criumetopon,  as  well  as  their  relative 
bearings.  But  his  Maeotis  is  disproportionably 
large.  (Rennell,  Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  276.) 
Strabo  (p.  124)  places  the  narrowest  distance  be- 
tween Carambis  and  Criumetopon.  [Carambis.] 

The  entire  circuit  of  the  Euxine,  according  to 
Rennell  Q.  c.),  measured  through  the  different  points 
mentioned  in  the  Periplus,  and  in  the  line  that  an 
ancient  ship  would  have  sailed  to  coast  it,  is  1,914 
geog.  miles,  and  which  turned  into  Roman  miles  in 
the  proportion  of  60  to  72  are  equal  to  2,392  M.  P. 
It  appears  an  extraordinary  coincidence  that  2,360 
M.P.  should  be  the  estimate  of  Agrippa,  as  reported 
by  Phny  (iv.  12)  for  the  circuit  of  the  Euxine. 
Other  estimates  in  Pliny  Q.  c.)  are  Varro  2,150  ; 
Mutianus  2,865  ; Artemidorus  2,619.  Strabo 
(ii.  p.  125)  makes  it  out  at  25,000  stadia,  while 
Polybius  (iv.  5)  has  22,000  stadia.  It  is  a remark- 
able fact  that  Polybius,  quoted  by  Pliny  (iv.  12) 
states  that  the  distance  between  the  Thracian  and 
Cimmerian  Bosporus  on  a straight  line  was  500  M.  P., 
which  agrees  so  well  with  the  actual  distance,  that 
it  proves  the  exact  knowledge  of  the  ancients  on 
this  point ; and  that  they  had  a more  accurate 
method  of  determining  a ship’s  way  than  has  been 
believed.  The  Periplus  of  Arrian  addressed  to 
Hadrian  contains,  according  to  Gibbon’s  epigram- 
matic expression  in  his  42nd  chapter,  “whatever  the 
governor  of  Pontus  had  seen  from  Trebizond  to 
Dioscurias ; whatever  he  had  heard,  from  Dioscurias 
to  the  Danube;  and  whatever  he  knew,  from  the 
Danube  to  T rebizond .”  Thus,  while  Arrian  gives  much 
information  upon  the  south  and  east  side  of  the 
Euxine,  in  going  round  the  north  shore  his  intervals 
become  greater,  and  his  measm-ements  less  attended 
to.  Rennell,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  work 
already  quoted,  has  identified  most  of  the  cities, 
promontories,  and  embouchures  of  rivers,  that  ap- 
pear in  the  Periplus. 

The  area  of  the  Black  Sea  differs  but  little  from 
that  of  the  Caspian.  The  Euxine  and  Maeotis, 
taken  together,  are  about  ^ larger  than  the 
Caspian. 

4.  Physical  Geography. — Polybius  (iv.  39 — 43) 
has  hazarded  a prediction  that  the  Euxine  was 
doomed  to  become,  if  not  absolutely  dry  land,  at  any 
rate  unfit  for  navigation.  The  reasoning  by  which 
he  arrived  at  this  conclusion  is  curious.  Whenever, 
he  says,  an  infinite  cause  operates  upon  a finite 
object,  however  small  may  be  the  action  of  the 
cause,  it  must  at  last  prevail  Now,  the  basin  of 
the  Euxine  is  finite,  while  the  time  during  which 
the  rivers  flow  into  it,  either  directly  or  through  the 
Palus  Maeotis,  bringing  with  them  their  alluvial 
deposit,  is  infinite,  and  should  it,  therefore,  be  only  a 
little  that  they  bring,  the  result  described  must 
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ultimately  come  to  pass.  But  when  we  consider 
how  great  the  accumulation  is  from  the  numerous 
streams  that  empty  themselves  into  this  basin,  — 
that  is,  how  powerful  and  active  is  the  operation  of 
the  cause — then  it  is  manifest  that  not  only  at 
some  indefinite  time,  but  speedily,  what  has  been 
said  will  come  to  pass. 

He  then  strengthens  his  position  thus  assumed,  by 
stating  that,  according  to  all  tradition,  the  Palus 
Maeotis,  having  been  formerly  a salt  sea  conjoined, 
as  it  were,  in  the  same  basin  with  the 

Euxine,  had  then  become  a fresh-water  lake  of  no 
greater  depth  of  water  than  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms,  and  no  longer  therefore  navigable  for  large 
ships,  without  the  assistance  of  a pilot ; and  he 
further  instances,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
his  cause,  the  great  bank  (raiuia')  1,000  stadia  long, 
which  appears  in  his  time  to  have  existed  one  day’s 
sail  off  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  upon  which 
the  sailors,  while  they  thought  themselves  still  out 
at  sea,  very  often  ran  aground  by  night,  and  which 
W’as  familiarly  called  by  them  or  the  breast, 

as  in  Latin  the  word  “ dorsum  ” was  applied  to  the 
same  formation.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  p.  50  ; Amm. 
!Marc.  xxvi.  8.  § 46.)  Arrian  makes  no  mention  of 
this  bank,  nor  can  any  traces  of  it  be  found  now. 
Either,  therefore,  the  weight  of  water  has  been  suf- 
ficient, at  some  time  or  other,  to  disperse  this  accu- 
mulation which  it  had  before  assisted  to  form,  or 
the  land  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  has  so  inci'eased 
since  the  time  when  Polybius  and  Strabo  wrote, 
that  what  was  then  a bank  at  a distance  of  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  (a  moderate  computation  for  a 
day’s  sail),  has  now  become  an  integral  part  of  the 
main- land. 

This  opinion  of  Polybius  was  not  altogether  new. 
Straton  of  Lampsacus  (Strab.  i.  pp.  49,  50)  held 
the  same  view ; indeed,  he  said  more.  According 
to  him  the  Euxine  is  very  shallow, — was  then 
filling  up  with  mud  from  the  deposit  of  the  rivers 
(i\ovs  TT\ripova6ai'),  its  water  was  perfectly  fresh,  and 
would  shortly  be  choked  up  ; and  its  west  side  was 
already  nearly  in  that  state. 

However  plausible  the  theory  of  Polybius  may  be, 
there  seems  no  probability  of  his  anticipation  being 
realised.  The  depth  of  the  Euxine  itself,  and  the 
constant  and  vigorous  rush  of  water  through  the 
comparatively  straight,  narrow,  and  deep  passage  of 
Constantinople,  will  always  be  sufficient  to  contain, 
or  rather  to  carry  off,  any  deposit,  however  large, 
which  the  Danube,  the  drainage  of  so  large  a portion 
of  Europe,  or  the  Phasis,  the  Halys  and  other  Asiatic 
streams,  or  the  mighty  rivers  of  the  North  can  bring 
liown  from  the  countries  through  which  they  flow. 
(Jowrn.  Geog.  Soc.  vol.  i.  pp.  101 — 122;  Lyell, 
Princ.  of  Geology,  vol.  i.  p.  24.) 

It  has  been  thought  that,  at  an  epoch  long  an- 
terior to  the  historical  ages,  the  Caspian  and  the 
Euxine  were  united  (comp.  Humboldt,  Asie  Cen- 
trale,  vol.  ii.  p.  146).  The  physical  traces  of  this 
may  easily  have  given  rise  to  the  fancies  of  the 
ancients  connecting  the  Caspian  with  the  Euxine 
by  means  of  the  river  Phasis  (Hecat.  p.  92,  Ed. 
Klausen),  or  through  the  Palus  Maeotis  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  509),  as  well  as  their  traditions  about  the  over- 
pourings of  the  swollen  higher  seas  into  those  that 
were  lower.  [E.  B.  J.] 

, EVA.  [Cynuria.] 

EVAN.  [Messenia.] 

EVARCHUS  (Euopxos),  a river  in  Asia  Minor, 
which,  according  to  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.  KaTTnaSoKia), 
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formed  the  boundary  between  Paphlagonia  and  Cap- 
padocia. (Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2;  Menippus,  p.  176,  fol. 
ed.  Hoffmann.)  [L.  S.] 

EVAS.  [Laconia.] 

EVE'NUS  (Ev7]vos,  less  frequently,  EvrjuSs  : 
Fidhari  or  Fidharo'),  originally  called  Lycokmas 
(An/fop^os).  an  important  river  of  Aetolia,  rising 
in  the  highest  summit  of  Mt.  Oeta  in  the  territory 
of  the  Bomienses,  a subdivision  of  the  Aetolian  tribe 
of  the  Ophienses.  (Strab.  p.  451.)  Dicaearchus 
(61)  was  mistaken  in  saying  that  the  Evenus  rises 
in  Pindus:  Ptolemy  (iii.  16.  § 6)  more  correctly 
places  its  source  in  Callidroinus,  which  is  a part  of 
Oeta.  Strabo  relates  that  the  Evenus  does  not  flow 
at  first  through  the  territory  of  the  Curetes,  which 
is  the  same  as  Pleuronia,  but  more  to  the  E.  by 
Chalcis  and  Calydon,  that  it  afterwards  turns  to 
the  W.  towards  the  plains  in  which  Old  Pleuron  was 
situated,  and  that  it  finally  flows  in  a southerly  di- 
rection into  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of  120  stadia 
from  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium.  (Strab.  pp. 
451,  460  ; comp.  Thuc.  ii.  83  ; Mel.  ii.  3 ; 
Plin.  iv.  3.)  Its  real  direction  however  is  first 
westerly,  and  afterwards  south-west.  It  receives 
numerous  torrents  from  the  mountains  through 
which  it  flows,  and  in  winter  i*-  becomes  a consider- 
able river,  flowfing  with  great  rapidity,  and  difficult 
to  cross  on  account  of  the  great  stones  which  are 
carried  down  by  its  stream.  (“  Eveni  rapidae  undae,” 
Ov.  Met.  ix.  104;  UoTafxhp  iroWcp  Kv/xaivovTa  Kal 
uTrep  Tos  6x6as  alpSfxeuou,  Philostr.  Jun.  Imag. 
16.)  The  Evenus  is  celebrated  in  mythology  on 
account  of  the  death  of  the  centaur  Nessus,  who  was 
slain  by  Hercules  because  he  offered  violence  to  Dei'- 
naeira,  as  he  carried  her  across  this  river.  (Soph. 
Track.  557.)  This  tale  is,  perhaps,  only  a figure 
of  the  impetuosity  of  the  river,  and  of  the  danger 
to  which  unwary  travellers  are  exposed  in  crossing  its 
channel  from  the  rise  of  the  waters  when  swollen  by 
sudden  showers.  (Mure,  Tour  in  Greece,  vol.  i.  p. 
170.)  The  river  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name 
from  Evenus,  the  son  of  Ares,  and  the  father  of 
Marpessa.  When  his  daughter  was  carried  off  by 
Idas,  the  son  of  Aphareus,  he  pursued  the  ravisher; 
but  being  unable  to  overtake  him  he  threw  himself 
into  the  Lycormas,  which  was  henceforward  called 
after  him.  (Apollod.  i.  7.  § 8 ; Ov.  Ibis,  515;  Prop, 
i.  2.  18.)  Its  modern  name  of  Fidharo  or  Fidhari 
is  derived  from  4>t5t,  the  Romaic  form  of  ’'Oc()ls,  and 
is  therefore  supposed  by  Leake  to  be  a vestige  of 
'Ocpieis,  the  ancient  people  in  whose  territory  the 
river  rose.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p. 
625;  comp.  p.  599.)  From  Evenus  is  formed  the 
adjective  Eveninus.  (“  Matres  Calydonides  Eve- 
ninae,”  Ov.  Met.  viii.  527.) 

EVE'NUS  (Euyuos),  a small  river  of  Mysia, 
flowing  in  a southern  direction  from  Mount  Temnus 
into  the  Elaeus  Sinus,  near  Pitane.  An  aqueduct 
from  it  supplied  the  town  of  Adramyttium  with 
water.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  614;  Plin.  v.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

EVORAS.  [Taygetus.] 

EX,  EXITANI.  [Hexi]. 

EXAMPAEUS  (’E|a;u7raios,  Herod,  iv.  52,  81), 
a district  of  W.  Scythia,  between  the  Borysthenes 
and  the  Hypanis.  Among  the  Greeks  it  was  called 
the  “Sacred  Way”  (Tpal  oSo'i,  some  read  ^Evrea 
'O5oi').  The  Greek  is  probably  not  a translation  of 
the  Scythian  word,  which  may  be  connected  with 
the  Indo-European  pani  y»e/ii  =“  water.”  (Scha- 
farik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  pp.  284.  505.)  Potocki 
( Toyage  dans  les  Steps  D' Astrakhan  et  du  Gaucase, 
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vol.  i.  pp.  158.  186)  places  this  district  between 
the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  and  identifies  the  spring 
of  bitter  water,  of  which  Herodotus  (iv.  81)  speaks 
with  the  Sinaja-woda,  which  falls  into  the  Bog, 
at  the  village  of  Bogopol.  Ritter  ( Vorhalle,  p.  345) 
connects  the  bowl  seen  by  Herodotus  (Z.  c.)  with  the 
worship  of  Buddha,  in  accordance  with  his  theory 
of  deriving  the  religion  of  Scythia  from  that  of 
India.  The  name  of  the  king  Ariantes  he  refers  to 
Aria,  the  countiy  of  the  worshippers  of  Buddha  in 
Aria-Bactria,  and  considers  the  vessel  to  have  been 
among  the  offerings  to  that  deity.  [E.  B.  J .] 
EXCISUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  appears  in  the  An- 
tonine  Itin.  as  the  next  place  after  Aginnum  (^Agen') 
on  a road  from  Bordeaux  to  Argentomagus  (Ar- 
gentori).  The  distance  is  13  Gallic  leagues  from 
Aginnum  to  Excisum.  The  Table  gives  the  same 
distance.  DAnville  (Notice,  &c.)  says  that  the  site 
of  Excisum  is  Ville  Neuve,  which  has  succeeded  to 
another  and  an  older  place,  the  monastery  of  which 
was  named  Exsciense  in  the  titles  of  the  abbey  of 
Moissac.  [G.  L.] 

EZION  GEBER  (Teaiii>v  VaMep,  LXX).  [Bii- 
kenice;  Aelana;  Elath.] 

F. 

FA'BARIS,a  river  of  the  Sabines,  mentioned  tmder 
that  name  by  Virgil  (Aen.  vii.  715),  who  is  copied 
by  Vibius  Sequester  (p.  10),  and  Sidonius  Apollinaris 
(Ep.  i.  5),  but  which,  according  to  Servius,  is  the 
same  as*  the  Farfarus  of  Ovid  (Met.  xiv.  330). 
This  last  is  unquestionably  the  stream  now  called 
Farfa,  which  flows  into  the  Tiber,  a few  miles  above 
the  Correse,  and  about  35  miles  from  Rome.  It 
gives  name  to  the  celebrated  Abbey  of  Farfa,  which 
was  founded  in  A.  D.  681,  and  during  the  middle 
ages  was  one  of  the  most  famous  monasteries  in  Italy. 
(Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  232.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FA'BIA,  a town  of  Latium  on  the  Alban  Hills, 
known  to  us  only  from  the  mention,  by  Pliny,  of  the 
“ Fabienses  in  Monte  Albano  ” (iii.  5.  s.  9).  It  is  at 
least  a plausible  conjecture,  that  they  oc.cupied  the 
site  of  the  modern  village  of  Rocca  di  Papa,  high 
up  on  the  Alban  Mount,  and  on  the  road  which  led 
from  the  lake  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  on  the  highest 
summit.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  373  ; Nibby,  Din- 
torni,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.)  ' [E.  H.  B.] 

FABRATE'RIA  (^aSparepia,  Strab.  v.  p.  237 : 
Eth.  Fabraternus:  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico'),  a city  of 
Latium,  situated  on  the  Via  Latina,  between  Frusino 
and  Aquinum,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Liris  with 
the  Trerus  or  Sacco.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Itin.  Ant.  pp.  303, 
305.)  It  was  originally  a Volscian  city,  but  in  b.  c. 
329  it  is  mentioned  as  sending  deputies  to  Rome,  to 
place  itself  under  the  protection  of  the  republic 
against  the  Samnites,  who  were  at  that  time  pressing 
on  in  the  valley  of  the  Liris.  (Liv.  viii.  19.)  We 
hear  no  more  of  it  till  b.c.  124,  when  it  was  one  of 
the  places  at  which  a Roman  colony  was  established 
by  C.  Gracchus.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  15.)  From  this  cir- 
cumstance probably  arose  the  distinction,  recognised 
both  by  Pliny  and  by  inscriptions,  between  the  “ Fa- 
braterni  novi”  and  “ Fabratemi  veteres”  (Plin.  iii.  5. 
s.  9 ; Orell.  Inscr.  101,  102),  the  latter  being  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  municipium.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  the  colony  referred  to  by  the  Liber 
de  Coloniis  is  the  same  with  that  of  Gracchus,  or  one 
of  later  date.  (Lib.  Colon,  p.  234.)  But  though 
the  colonists  and  the  old  inhabitants  appear  to  have 
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formed  two  separate  municipal  bodies,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  they  occupied  different  sites.  It  is 
clear  that  the  Fabrateria  of  Strabo  and  the  Itine- 
raries, which  they  place  on  the  Via  Latina,  could  not 
have  occupied  the  site  of  the  modern  Falvaterra,  a 
village  on  a hill  some  distance  to  the  S.  of  the  line  of 
that  road  ; and  there  .seems  little  doubt  from  the  in- 
scriptions found  there  that  the  ruins  still  visible  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Liris,  just  below  its  junction 
with  the  Tolero  or  Sacco,  are  those  of  Fabrateria 
Nova.  These  ruins,  which  have  been  regarded  by 
many  writers  as  those  of  Fregellae  [Fregellae], 
are  situated  in  the  territory  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico, 
about  three  miles  from  Falvaterra  and  four  from 
Ceprano  : they  indicate  a town  of  considerable  im- 
portance, of  which  portions  qf  the  city  walls  ai  e still 
extant,  as  well  as  the  remains  of  a temple,  and  frag- 
ments of  other  buildings  ot  reticulated  masonry. 
Numerous  portions  of  pavements,  mosaics,  and  other 
ancient  remains  have  been  also  found  on  the  spot. 
(Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  380  ; Chaupy,  Maison  d! Ho- 
race, vol.  iii.  p.  476  ; Mommsen,  Inscr.  Regn.  Neap. 
p.  234.)  The  site  of  Fabrateria  Vetus  is  uncertain: 
it  may  have  occupied  the  same  position  as  the  modem 
Falvaterra;  but  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  relat- 
ing to  it  at  Ceccano,  more  than  12  miles  higher  up 
the  valley  of  the  Tolero,  renders  it  probable  that  its 
site  must  be  transferred  thither.  (Mommsen,  1.  c.) 

Cicero  incidentally  notices  Fabrateria  as  a town  on 
the  Via  Latina,  where  Antony  and  his  friends  had 
concocted  plots  against  him  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ix.  24) : 
and  Juvenal  mentions  it  as  a quiet  and  cheap  country 
town,  like  the  neighbouring  Sora,  where  a good  house 
could  be  obtained  at  a moderate  price  (Juv.  iii.  224). 
Both  these  notices  probably  relate  to  the  new  town  of 
the  name.  [E.  H.  B.J 

FAESULAE  (^aiaovKai,  Ptol.,  App.;  ^aiaoKa, 
Pol.;  Eth.  Faesulanus:  Fiesole'),  an  ancient  and  im- 
portant city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  a hill  rising  above 
the  valley  of  the  Arnus,  about  3 miles  from  the  modern 
city  of  Florence.  The  existing  remains  sufficiently 
prove  that  it  must  have  been  a place  of  consideration  as 
an  Etruscan  city,  and  Silius  Italicus  alludes  to  it  as 
eminent  for  skill  in  divination  (viii.  477),  a chaiacter 
which  could  never  have  attached  to  a place  not  of 
remote  antiquity,  but  no  mention  of  it  is  found  in 
history  previous  to  the  Roman  dominion,  nor  do  we 
know  at  W’hat  time  or  on  what  terms  it  submitted 
to  the  Roman  yoke.  The  first  mention  of  its  name 
occurs  in  b.  c.  225,  during  the  great  Gaulish  War, 
when  the  invaders  were  attacked  by  the  Roman 
army  on  their  march  from  Clusium  towards  Faesulae. 
(Pol.  ii.  25.)  It  again  appears  in  the  Second  Punic 
War  as  the  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
Hannibal  encamped  after  he  had  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines and  forced  his  way  through  the  marshes  in 
the  lower  valley  of  the  Amus,  and  from  whence  he 
advanced  to  meet  Flaminius  (who  was  then  encamped 
at  Arretium),  before  the  battle  of  Trasymene.  (Id. 
iii.  80,  82 ; Liv.  xxii.  3.)  Faesulae  is  described  as 
at  that  time  immediately  adjoining  the  marshes  in 
question,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  basin  of  the 
Arno  just  below  Florence  was  then  still  marshy  and 
subject  to  inundations.  [Arnus].  According  to 
Florus  (iii.  18.  §11),  Faesulae  was  taken  and 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  during  the  Social  War 
(b.g.  90 — 89);  but  it  seems  more  probable  that 
this  did  not  take  place  till  the  great  devastation  of 
Etruria  by  Sulla,  a few  years  later.  It  is  certain 
that  after  that  event  Faesulae  was  one  of  the  places 
selected  by  the  dictator  for  the  establishment  ol  a 
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numsrous  military  colony  (Cic.  pi'O  Muren.  24,  in 
Cat.  iii.  6.  § 14),  and,  near  20  years  after,  we  find 
tJiese  colonists  of  Sulla,  a factious  and  discontented 
body  of  men,  giving  the  chief  support  to  the  revolu- 
tionary movements  of  Catiline.  It  was  on  this 
account  that  that  leader  made  Faesulae  the  head- 
quarters of  his  military  preparations  under  Manlius, 
and  thither  he  betook  himself  when  driven  from 
Kome  by  Cicero.  (Sail.  Cat.  24,  27,  30,  32 ; Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  3;  Cic.  pro  Muren.  24,  in  Cat.  ii.  6.  § 14.) 
Here  he  organised  a force  of  two  legions,  and  con- 
tinued to  maintain  his  ground  in  the  mountains  near 
Faesulae,  till,  hemmed  in  by  the  armies  of  Metellus 
and  Antonins,  he  was  compelled  to  give  battle  to  the 
latter  near  Pis  tori  a.  (Sail.  l.c.  56,  57.)  The  curious 
legends  concerning  Catiline,  which  have  passed  into 
the  early  chronicles  of  Florence,  where  he  figures 
almost  as  a national  hero  (Malespini,  Istor.  Fiorent. 
cc.  13 — 21),  prove  the  deep  impression  left  in  this 
part  of  Etruria  by  the  events  connected  with  his 
fall.  From  this  time  we  hear  little  more  of  Faesulae: 
it  appears  to  have  sunk  into  the  condition  of  an 
ordinary  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  empire 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8,  vii.  13.  s.  11;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 47), 
and  the  growth  of  the  neighbouring  Florentia  was 
probably  unfavourable  to  its  prosperity.  But  in  the 
Gothic  wars,  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
Faesulae  again  appears  as  a strong  fortress,  which 
was  not  reduced  by  Belisarius  until  after  a long 
siege.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  23,  24,  27.) 

In  the  middle  ages  Faesulae  was  reduced  to  insig- 
nificance by  the  growing  power  of  the  Florentines, 
and  gradually  fell  into  decay.  According  to  the 
ordinary  histories  of  Florence  (Machiavelli,  Villani, 
&c.),  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the  Florentines 
in  A.  D.  1010,  but  much  doubt  has  been  thrown 
on  this  statement  by  modern  historians.  Fiesole 
is  now  a mere  village,  though  retaining  its  episcopal 
rank  and  ancient  cathedral. 

The  ruins  of  Faesulae,  especially  the  remains  of 
its  ancient  walls,  confinn  the  accounts  of  its  having 
been  an  important  Etruscan  city.  Large  portions  of 
these  walls,  constructed  in  the  same  style  with  those 
of  Volaterrae  and  Cortona,  though  of  somew’hat  less 
massive  masonry,  were  preserved  till  within  a few 
years,  and  some  parts  of  them  are  still  visible.  The 
whole  circuit  however  was  less  than  two  miles  in 
extent,  forming  a somewhat  quadrangular  enclosure, 
which  occupied  the  whole  summit  of  the  hill,  an 
advanced  post  or  buttress  of  the  Apennines,  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  1000  feet  above  the  valley 
of  the  Arnus.  The  highest  point,  now  occupied  by 
the  convent  of  S.  Francesco,  formed  the  Arx  of  the 
ancient  city,  and  appears  to  have  been  fortified  by 
successive  tiers  of  walls,  in  the  same  style  as  those 
which  encircled  the  city  itself.  Within  the  circuit 
of  the  walls  are  the  remains  of  the  ancient  theatre, 
which  have  been  as  yet  but  imperfectly  excavated; 
but  there  appears  no  doubt  that  they  are  of  Roman 
date  and  construction,  though  this  theatre  is  re- 
peatedly referred  to  by  Niebuhr  as  a monument  of 
Etruscan  greatness.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  135; 
!Micali,  Ant.  Pop.  Ital.  vol.  i.  p.  152;  Dennis, 
Etruria,  vol.  ii.  p.  127.)  Near  it  was  discovered  a 
curious  cistern  or  reservoir  for  water,  probably  of 
Etruscan  date,  roofed  in  by  converging  layers  of 
stone,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a rude  kind  of  vaulting. 
Of  the  numerous  minor  objects  of  antiquity  that 
have  been  foxmd  on  the  site  of  Faesulae,  the  most 
interesting  is  a bas-relief  of  a warrior  of  very  ancient 
style,  and  one  of  the  most  curious  specimens  of  early 
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Etruscan  art.  It  is  figured  by  Micali  (pi.  li.  fig.  3). 
All  the  remains  of  antiquity  at  Faesulae  are  fully 
described  by  Dennis  (l.c.  pp.  119 — 130).  [E.H.B.] 

FALACRTNUM  (Phalacrine,  Suet.),  a village 
and  station  on  the  Via  Salaria,  in  the  Sabine  terri- 
tory, and  in  the  heart  of  the  Apennines,  16  M.  P 
north  of  Interocrea.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  307 ; Tab.Peut.) 
It  is  noticed  as  the  birthplace  of  the  emperor  Ves- 
pasian, but  was  a mere  village  (“vicus  modicus,”  Suet. 
Vesp.  2).  Its  site  is  fixed  by  the  distance  given 
from  Antrodoco,  at  a spot  just  below  the  modern 
town  of  Civita  Reale,  where  there  exists  an  ancient 
church  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  middle  ages 
as  S.  Silvestro  in  Falacrino.  The  name  of  Fala- 
crine  is  still  found  in  the  14th  century,  as  one  of  the 
villages  from  which  the  town  of  Civita  Reale  was 
peopled.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  118;  D’Anville 
Analyse  Geogr.  de  Vltalie,  p.  167.  ) [E.  H.  B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'RIO  (Eth.  Faleriensis  oi 
Falerionensis:  Fallerona'),  a town  of  Picenum  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tinna,  about  20  miles  from 
the  sea.  We  learn  very  little  about  it  from  ancient 
authors,  but  the  Falerienses  (written  in  our  MSS. 
Falarienses)  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  mu- 
nicipal towns  of  the  interior  of  Picenum  : and  the 
“ Falerionensis  ager”  is  noticed  among  the  “ civitates 
Piceni”  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18; 
Lih.  Colon,  p.  256.)  But  its  existence  as  a con- 
siderable municipal  town,  with  its  local  senate  and 
magistrates,  is  attested  by  inscriptions  of  the  time  of 
Domitian,  Hadrian,  and  the  Antonines : as  well  as 
by  the  ruins  stiU  visible  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tenna,  about  a mile  below  the  modern  village  of 
Fallerona,  among  which  those  of  a theatre  and  am- 
phitheatre are  the  most  conspicuous.  The  former 
has  been  recently  cleared  out,  and  the  excavations 
have  brought  to  light  many  statues  and  other  an- 
cient fragments,  as  well  as  the  architectural  features 
of  the  building  itself,  in  good  preservation.  (De 
Minicis,  in  the  Ann.  delV  Inst.  1839,  pp.  5 — 61.) 
From  one  of  the  inscriptions  discovered  here  we  learn 
that  the  territory  of  Faleria  bordered  on  that  of 
Firmum,  and  that  it  had  received  a colony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus.  (Orell.  Inscr.  3118.)  Another 
mentions  its  forum,  capitolium,  &c.  (De  Minicis, 
1.  c.  p.  49.)  The  correct  designation  of  the  citizens 
appears  to  have  been  “ Falerienses  ex  Piceno^'  but 
another  mscription  gives  the  form  Falerio  or  Fale- 
rione  for  the  name  of  the  town,  which  is  preserved  in 
the  modern  Fallerone.  [E.H.B.] 

FALE'RIA  or  FALE'SIA,  a port  on  the  coast  of 
Etruria,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Ilva,  and  a 
little  to  the  eastward  of  the  promontory  of  Popu- 
lonium.  It  is  mentioned  by  Rutilius,  in  his  voyage 
along  this  coast  (Itin.  i.  371 — 380),  under  the  name 
of  Faleria : but  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary  (p.  501) 
the  name  is  written  Falesia,  which  appears  to  have 
been  the  prevalent  form,  as  the  Portus  Falesiae,  or 
Porto  Falese,  is  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  middle 
ages  until  it  became  so  choked  with  sand  as  to  render 
it  useless.  (Targioni-Tozzetti,  Viagginella  Toscana, 
vol.  iv.)  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  an 
extensive  lagoon  or  padule,  which,  in  the  time  of 
Rutilius,  was  converted  into  a fishpond.  [E.  H.  B.] 
P’ALE'RII  (^aAepioi,  Strab. ; ^aAepiov,  Dionys., 
Steph.  B.,  Ptol. : Eth.  ^akiaKos,  Faliscus : Sta.  Maria 
di  Falleri),  an  ancient  and  powerful  city  of  Etruria, 
situated  in  the  interior  of  that  country,  a few  miles 
W.  of  the  Tiber,  and  N of  Mount  Soracte.  It  ap- 
pears in  historical  times,  and  when  it  first  came 
into  coUisioii  with  the  Roman  power,  as  a purely 
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Etruscan  city;  and  there  is  even  much  reason  to 
believe  that  it  was  at  that  time  one  of  the  twelve 
cities  which  composed  the  Etruscan  confederation. 
[Etruria,  p.  864.]  Bvit  there  is  much  difficulty 
with  regard  to  its  origin ; many  ancient  writers  con- 
curring in  representing  the  population  as  one  different 
from  the  rest  of  the  Etruscan  nation.  A tradition, 
adopted  by  Dionysius  and  Cato,  ascribed  to  them  an 
Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin;  and  the  former  author 
expressly  tells  us  that  even  in  his  day  they  retained 
some  traces  of  this  descent,  and  especially  that  the 
worship  of  Juno  at  Falerii  was  in  many  points  si- 
milar to  that  of  the  famous  Argive  Juno.  (Dionys. 
i.  21;  Cato,  ap.  Plin.  iii.  5 s.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
^a\i(TKos.')  The  poets  and  mythographers  went  a 
step  further,  and  ascribed  the  direct  foundation  of 
Falerii  to  a certain  Halesus  or  Haliscus,  a son  of 
Agamemnon,  whose  name  they  connected  with  Fa- 
liscus,  the  ethnic  appellation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Falerii.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  695;  Ovid,  Fast.  iv. 
73,  Amor.  iii.  13,  31 ; Solin.  2.  § 7.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  the  Faliscans  (whom  he  represents  as  inhabiting 
two  towns,  Falerium  and  Faliscum)  as,  according  to 
some  authors,  a peculiar  people  distinct  from  the 
Etruscans,  and  with  a language  of  their  own  (v.  p. 
266);  but  this  was  certainly  not  the  case  in  his 
day,  when  all  this  part  of  Etruria  was  completely 
Romanised.  If  any  dependence  can  be  placed  on 
these  statements  they  seem  to  indicate  that  Falerii, 
like  Caere,  was  essentially  Pelasgic  in  its  origin;  and 
that,  though  it  had  fallen,  in  common  with  the  other 
cities  of  Southern  Etruria,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Etruscans  properly  so  called,  it  still  retained  in  an 
unusual  degree  its  Pelasgic  rites  and  customs,  and 
even  a Pelasgic  dialect.  But  it  is  strange  to  find, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  some  points  seem  to  connect 
the  Faliscans  more  closely  with  the  neighbouring 
Sabines : thus,  the  very  same  Juno  who  is  identified 
with  the  Argive  Hera,  was  worsl.ipped,  we  are  told, 
under  the  name  of  Juno  Curitis  or  Quiritis,  and  re- 
presented as  armed  with  a spear.  (Tertull.  Apol.  24 ; 
Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  308. 1.)  The  four-faced  Janus  also 
(Janus  Quadrifrons),  who  was  transferred  from  Fa- 
lerii to  Rome  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  vii.  607.),  would  seem 
to  point  to  a Sabine  connection:  there  is,  at  least,  no 
other  eridence  of  the  worship  of  this  deity  in  Etruria 
previous  to  the  Roman  conquest. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  during  the 
historical  period  Falerii  appears  as  a purely  Etruscan 
city.  It  is  first  mentioned  in  Roman  history  in  b.  c. 
437,  when  the  Falisci  and  Veientes  lent  their  sup- 
port to  the  Fidenates  in  their  revolt  against  Rome, 
and  their  combined  forces  were  defeated  by  Cornelius 
Cossus.  (Liv.  iv.  17,  18.)  From  this  period  till 
the  fall  of  Veil  we  find  the  Faliscans  repeatedly  sup- 
porting the  Veientes  against  Rome;  and  when  the 
siege  of  Veii  was  at  length  regularly  formed,  they 
did  their  utmost  to  induce  the  other  cities  of  Etruria 
to  make  a general  effort  for  its  relief.  Failing  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  their  own  attempts  to  raise  the 
siege,  they  found  themselves  after  the  capture  of 
Veii  exposed  single-handed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
Romans,  and  their  capital  was  besieged  by  Camillus. 
The  story  of  the  schoolmaster  and  the  generous  con- 
duct of  the  Roman  general  is  well  known : it  is  pro- 
bable that  this  tale  was  meant  to  conceal  the  fact 
that  Falerii  was  not  in  reality  taken,  but  the  war 
terminated  by  a treaty,  which  is  represented  by  the 
Roman  historians  as  a “ deditio  ” or  surrender  of 
their  city.  (Liv.  v.  8,  13,  19;  Plut.  Camill.  9,  10; 
Dionys.  Fr.  Mai,  xiii.  1,  2 ; Diod.  xiv.  96;  Flor.  i. 
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12.)  From  this  time  the  Faliscans  continued  on 
friendly  terms  with  Rome  till  b.  c.  356,  when  they 
joined  their  arms  to  the  Tarquinians,  but  their  allied 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  dictator  C.  Marcius  Ru- 
tilus;  and  the  Faliscans  appear  to  have  obtained  a 
fresh  treaty,  and  renewed  their  friendly  relations 
with  Rome,  which  continued  unbroken  for  more  than 
60  years  from  this  time.  But  in  b.  c.  293  we  find 
them  once  more  joining  in  the  general  war  of  the 
Etruscans  against  Rome.  They  were,  however, 
quickly  reduced  by  the  consul  Carvilius,  and  though 
they  obtained  at  the  time  only  a truce  for  a year, 
this  appears  to  have  led  to  a permanent  peace.  (Liv. 
vii.  16,  17,  X.  46,  47;  Diod.  xvi.  31;  Frontin.  <S'ira<. 
ii.  4.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  terms  on  which 
this  was  granted,  or  of  the  relation  in  which  they 
stood  to  Rome,  and  we  are  wholly  at  a loss  to  un- 
derstand the  circumstance,  that,  after  the  close  of 
the  First  Punic  War,  in  b.  c.  241,  long  after  the 
submission  of  the  rest  of  Etruria,  and  when  the  Ro- 
man power  was  established  without  dispute  through- 
out the  Italian  peninsula,  the  Faliscans  ventured 
single-handed  to  defy  the  arms  of  the  Republic. 
The  contest,  as  might  be  expected,  was  brief  : not- 
withstanding the  strength  of  their  city,  it  was  taken 
in  six  days ; and,  at  once  to  punish  them  for  this 
rebellion,  and  to  render  all  such  attempts  hopeless 
for  the  future,  they  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
ancient  city,  w'hich  was  in  a very  strong  position, 
and  establish  a new  one  on  a site  easy  o!  acce.'S. 
(Liv.  Epit.  xix.;  Pol.  i.  65;  Zonar.  viii.  18;  Oros, 
iv.  11;  Eutrop.  ii.  28.) 

This  circumstance,  which  is  mentioned  only  by 
Zonaras,  is  important  as  showing  that  the  existing 
ruins  at  Sta.  Maria  di  Falleri  cannot  occupy  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Etruscan  city,  the  position  of 
which  must  be  sought  elsewhere.  The  few  subse- 
quent notices  in  history  must  also  refer  to  this  second 
or  Roman  Falerii;  and  it  was  here  that  a colony  was 
established  by  the  triumvirs  which  assumed  the 
title  of  “ Colonia  Junonia  Faliscorum,”  or  “ Colonia 
Falisca.”  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  217; 
Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  288.  1.)  It  does  not,  however, 
appear  to  have  ever  risen  into  a place  of  importance; 
and,  notwithstanding  its  cognomen  of  Junonia,  it  is 
evident  that  the  ancient  temple  of  Juno  on  the  site 
of  the  abandoned  city  was  that  which  continued  to> 
attract  the  votaries  of  religion.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  1 3, 
6.)  The  period  of  its  complete  decay  is  unknown. 
The  Tabula  stiR  notices  “ Faleros  ” (by  which  the 
Roman  town  is  certainly  meant)  as  situated  5 miles 
from  Nepe,  on  the  road  to  Araeria;  and  it  retained 
its  episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  11th  century.  But 
in  the  middle  ages  the  advantages  of  strength  and 
security  again  attracted  the  population  to  the  origi- 
nal site ; and  thus  a fresh  city  gi'ew  up  on  the  ruins 
of  the  Etruscan  Falerii,  which  ultimately  obtained 
the  name  of  Civita  Castellana.  (Nibby,  Dintomi 
di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  pp.  23 — 26.)  The  site  of  the  Ro- 
man Falerii  (which  was  about  4 miles  distant  from 
Civita  Castellana,  and  5 from  Nepi)  is  now  wholly 
deserted,  with  the  exception  of  a single  farm-house, 
and  an  ancient  ruintid  church,  still  called  Sta.  Maria 
di  Falleri.  But  a large  portion  of  the  ancient  walls, 
with  their  gates  and  towers,  still  remains ; and  though 
obviously  not  of  very  early  date,  they  have  contri- 
buted to  the  mistake  of  several  modern  writers,  who 
have  not  paid  sufficient  attention  to  the  distinction 
between  the  earlier  and  later  Falerii,  and  have  thus 
regarded  the  existing  remains  at  Falleri  as  those  of 
the  celebrated  Etruscan  city.  But  all  accounts 
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a^rce  in  describing  the  P'alerii  besieged  by  Camillus, 
as  well  as  the  city  taken  by  the  Romans  in  b.  c. 
241,  as  a place  of  great  natural  strength,  a character 
wholly  inapplicable  to  the  site  of  Falleri,  the  walls 
of  which  are  on  one  side  easily  exposed  to  attack, 
just  as  the  site  of  the  new  city  is  described  by  Zo- 
naras  (^^vecpodos,  Zonar.  1.  c.).  On  the  other  hand, 
this  description  applies  perfectly  to  Civita  Castel- 
lana;  and  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  that  the 
opinion  first  put  forward  by  Cluver,  and  since  adopted 
by  many  antiquarians,  correctly  regards  that  place 
as  the  representative  of  the  Etruscan  or  original  Fa- 
lerii.  No  other  ancient  remains  are  visible  there, 
except  a few  fragments  of  the  walls ; but  these  are 
of  a more  ancient  style  of  construction  than  those  of 
Fallen^  and  thus  confirm  the  view  that  they  are 
vestiges  of  the  Etruscan  city.  (For  a full  discussion 
of  this  point,  see  Nibby,  Dintorni  di  Roma,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  15 — 30;  and  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  114 
— 147.)  Gell  and  Muller,  the  two  chief  authorities 
who  were  misled  into  placing  the  Etruscan  city  at 
Falleri,  were  thus  led  to  regard  Civita  Castellana 
as  the  site  of  Fescennium,  a town  of  far  inferior  im- 
portance; though  the  former  himself  admits  that 
that  place  would  coirespond  better  with  the  descrip- 
tions of  Falerii.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  235 — 
240;  Muller,  Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  110.) 

The  site  of  Civita  Castellana,  indeed,  is  not  only 
one  of  great  strength,  from  the  vast  and  deep  ra- 
vines which  surround  it  on  almost  all  sides,  but 
affords  space  for  a city  of  considerable  extent ; and 
the  population  and  power  of  the  ancient  Falerii  are 
attested  by  the  fact  that,  in  its  last  hopeless  struggle 
against  the  Roman  power,  it  is  said  to  have  lost 
15,000  men  in  the  field.  (Oros.  iv.  11 ; Eutrop.  ii. 
28.)  The  existing  walls  of  Roman  Falerii  enclose 
a much  smaller  space,  being  only  about  2300  yards 
in  circuit,  and  could  therefore  never  have  belonged 
to  a city  of  the  first  class.  (Gell,  p.  241.)  Tliey 
are,  however,  of  interest,  from  their  excellent  pre- 
servation, and  present  one  of  the  best  specimens  ex- 
tant of  Roman  fortification  : they  are  flanked  at 
short  intervals  by  projecting  square  towers,  which 
are  most  numerous  on  the  two  sides  where  they 
stand  completely  in  the  plain,  and  much  fewer  on 
the  S.  side  of  the  city,  where  the  wall  borders  on  a 
small  ravine,  and  is  protected  by  the  nature  of  the 
ground.  The  gateways,  of  which  several  remain  in 
good  preservation,  are  regularly  arched,  and  the 
masonry  of  the  walls  themselves  has  throughout  a 
character  of  regularity  wholly  different  from  any  of 
those  of  ancient  Etruscan  origin. 

The  territory  of  Falerii  appears  to  have  been  in 
ancient  times  extensive  and  fertile.  Ovid,  whose 
wife  was  a native  of  the  place,  speaks  of  the  “ pomi- 
feri  Falisci,”  and  of  the  rich  pastures  in  which  its 
cattle  were  fed.  (Ovid,  Amor.  iii.  13.  1.)  It  was 
celebrated  also  for  its  sausages,  which  were  known 
as  “ ventres  Falisci,”  and  were  considered  to  rival 
those  of  Lucania.  (Varr.  L.  L.\.  Ill;  Martial,  iv. 
46.  8.) 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Faliscus  was  only  the 
ethnic  form  derived  from  Falerii,  and  the  Falisci 
usually  mean  the  inhabitants  of  that  city.  Those 
writers,  indeed,  who  speak  of  the  Falisci  as  a sepa- 
rate people,  ascribe  to  them  the  possession  of  two 
cities,  Falerii  and  Fescennium  (Dion.  Hal.  i.  21);  but 
the  latter  appears  to  have  been  a place  of  inferior  im- 
portance, and  was  probably  a mere  dependency  of 
P'alerii  in  the  days  of  its  power.  There  is,  however, 
much  difficulty  in  a passage  of  Strabo  (v.  p.  226)  in 
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which  he  speaks  of  “ Falerii  and  Faliscum  ” as  two 
separate  towns;  and  both  Solinus  and  Stephanus  of 
Byzantium  seem  to  acknowledge  the  same  distinction. 
Little  dependence  can,  indeed,  be  placed  upon  the 
accuracy  of  these  two  last  authorities;  and  the  Fa- 
liscum of  Strabo  (if  it  be  not  merely  a mistake  for 
Fescennium)  may  probably  be  the  same  place  which 
he  again  alludes  to  shortly  after  as  “ Aequum  Fa- 
liscum ” (^AlKoupcpaXiaKou),  and  describes  as  si- 
tuated on  the  Flaminian  Way  between  Rome  and 
Ocriculi.  No  other  author  mentions  a town  of  this 
name,  but  the  “ Aequi  Falisci  ” are  mentioned  both 
by  Virgil  and  Silius  Italicus.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  695; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  491.)  Ancient  commentators  appear 
to  have  understood  the  epithet  of  Aequi  as  a moral 
one,  signifying  “just”  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  l.c.);  while 
Niebuhr  supposes  it  to  indicate  a national  connection 
with  the  Aequians  (vol.  i.  p.  72):  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  reality  it  referred  to  the  physical 
position  of  the  people,  and  was  equivalent  merely  to 
“ Faliscans  of  the  Plain.”  It  seems,  however,  im- 
possible to  understand  this,  as  Miiller  has  done 
{Etrusker,  vol.  i.  p.  100),  as  referring  to  the  site  of 
the  new  city  of  Falerii.  It  is  far  uore  probable  that 
the  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber  was  meant;  and 
this  w'ould  agree  with  the  statement  of  Strabo,  who 
places  his  “ Aequum  Faliscum  ” on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  where  it  is  natural  enough  that  a large  village 
or  borgo  may  have  grown  up,  during  the  flourishing 
ages  of  Rome,  within  the  Faliscan  territory,  but  dis- 
tinct both  from  the  more  ancient  and  later  Falerii, 
neither  of  which  was  situated  on  the  line  of  that 
high  road.  Unfortunately  the  passage  of  Strabo  is 
obviously  corrupt,  and  none  of  the  emendations  pro- 
posed are  altogether  satisfactory.  (See  Kramer,  ad 
loc.) 

The  coins  ascribed  by  earlier  numismatists  to  Fa- 
leiii  belong  in  fact  to  Elis,  the  inscription  on  them 
being  FAAEIflN,  the  ancient  Doric  form  with  the 
digamma  prefixed.  [Elis.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALERNUS  AGER,  a district  or  territory  in  the 
northern  part  of  Campania,  extending  from  the  Mas- 
sican  hiils  to  the  N.  bank  of  the  Vulturnus.  It  was 
celebrated  for  its  fertility,  and  particularly  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wine,  which  is  extolled  by  the  Roman 
writers,  especially  by  Horace,  as  surpassing  all  others 
then  in  repute.  (Hor.  Ca7’m.i.  20.  10,  ii.  3.  8,  &c., 
Virg.  G.  ii.  94;  Sil.  Ital.  vii.  162 — 165;  Propert.  iv. 
6.  73;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Strab.  v.  pp.  234,  243; 
Athen,  i.  pp.  26, 27.)  It  is  probable  that  the  district 
in  question  derived  its  name  originally  from  a town 
of  the  name  of  Faleria,  but  no  mention  of  such  occurs 
in  history : and  it  was  a part  of  the  domain  of  Capua 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Romans,  who,  after  the  great 
battle  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Vesuvius  in  b.  c.  340, 
annexed  the  whole  district  N.  of  the  Vulturnus  to 
the  Roman  domains,  and  shortly  after  divided  the 
lands  thus  acquired  among  the  plebeians.  (Liv.  viii. 
11,  12.)  In  B.  c.  295  a colony  was  founded  at 
Sinuessa,  immediately  adjoining  the  Falernian  district 
(Liv.  X.  21),  but  it  does  not  appear  that  the  latter 
was  annexed  to  it : nor  do  we  know  to  which  of  the 
neighbouring  cities  this  favoured  tract  belonged  for 
municipal  purposes.  In  B.  c.  217  the  whole  district 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Carthaginian  cavalry  under 
Maharbal.  (Liv.  xxii.  13.) 

On  this  occasion  Livy  distinctly  tells  us  that  the 
“ Falernus  ager  ” which  was  thus  ravaged  extended 
as  far  as  the  Aquae  Sinuessanae,  and  almost  up  to 
the  gates  of  Sinuessa  itself:  shortly  afterwards  {Ih. 
15)  he  speaks  of  the  Falernus  ager  as  separated 
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from  the  “ Campanus  ager  ” by  the  Vultunms.  It  • 
is  clear,  therefore,  that  he  used  the  term  in  the  full  | 
extent  given  tc  it  above.  Pliny,  on  the  contrary, 
appears  to  apply  the  name  in  a much  more  restricted 
sense;  he  describes  the  “ ager  Falernus  ” as  lying 
on  the  left  hand  as  one  proceeded  from  the  Pons 
Campanus  to  the  Colonia  Urbana  of  Sulla  ” (xiv.  6. 
s.  8);  which  would  exclude  all  the  space  between 
the  Via  Appia  and  the  Vulturnus.  The  exact  limits 
of  the  district  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty:  the 
name  was  probably  used  in  a narrower  or  a wider 
sense,  sometimes  with  reference  to  the  especial  wine- 
growing district,  sometimes  to  the  whole  of  the  fertile 
plain  on  the  N.  of  the  Vulturnus. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Falemian  wine  was  in  his 
day  already  declining  in  quality,  from  want  of  care 
in  the  cultivation ; the  choicest  kind  was  that  called 
Faustianum,  from  a village  of  that  name,  probably 
so  called  in  honour  of  Sulla,  who  had  established  a 
colony  in  this  district.  (Plin.  xiv.  6.)  Immediately 
adjoining  the  Falernus  ager  was  the  “ Statanus 
ager,”  the  wine  of  which  is  already  noticed  by  Strabo, 
and  this  had  in  the  time  of  Pliny  attained  even  to  a 
superiority  over  the  true  Falemian.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; 
Strab.  V.  pp.  234,  243;  Athen.  i.  p.  26.)  The  exact 
situation  of  this  district  is  unknown : but  it  appears 
to  have  bordered  on  the  Falemian  territory  ot  the 
one  side  and  that  of  Gales  on  the  other. 

Pliny  also  mentions  (Z.  c.)  a village  called  Cediae 
or  Caediae  in  this  district,  which  he  places  6 miles 
from  Sinuessa:  it  is  evidently  the  same  place  which 
gave  name  to  the  “ Caeditiae  Tabernae  ” on  the  Via 
Appia,  mentioned  by  Festus  (p.  45.  ed.  Muller). 

An  inscription  preserved  in  the  neighbouring 
town  of  Carmola  notices  the  “ coloni  Caedicianei  ” 
together  with  the  Sinuesani.  (Mommsen,  I.  R.  N, 
4021.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FALISCI.  [Falerii.] 

FANUM  FORTUNAE  {^avov  '^oprovvai,  Ptol. ; 
Th  Tepbi/  T^s  Tvxvs,  Strab. : Eth,  Fanestris:  Fano')^ 
a city  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Metaurus, 
between  Pisaumm  (Fesaro)  and  Sena  Gallica 
{Sinigaglia).  It  was  here  that  the  Via  Flaminia, 
descending  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus  from  Fomm 
Sempronii,  joined  the  line  of  road  which  led  along 
the  coast  from  Ancona  and  Picenum  to  Ariminum. 
{liAn.  Ant.  pp.  100,  126.)  It  is  evident  that  the 
town  must  originally  have  derived  its  name  from 
an  ancient  temple  of  Fortune : but  of  this  we  have 
no  account,  nor  do  we  know  whether  it  existed  prior 
to  the  Roman  conquest  of  this  part  of  Italy.  There 
must,  however,  have  soon  grown  up  a considerable 
town  upon  the  spot,  as  soon  as  the  Flaminian  Way 
was  completed ; and  in  the  Civil  War  of  B.  c.  49, 
we  find  it  mentioned  by  Caesar  as  a place  of  im- 
portance which  he  hastened  to  occupy  with  one 
cohort,  immediately  after  his  advance  to  Ariminum. 
(Caes.  B.  C.  i.  11.)  For  the  same  reason,  in  a.d. 
69,  the  generals  of  Vespasian  made  it  their  head- 
quarters for  some  time  before  they  ventured  to 
attempt  the  passage  of  the  Apennines,  and  advance 
upon  Rome.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  50.)  These  are  the 
only  occasions  on  which  it  figures  in  history;  but 
we  learn  that  it  received  a colony  under  Augustus, 
and  appears  to  have  become  from  thenceforth  one 
of  the  most  flourishing  and  considerable  towns  in 
this  part  of  Italy.  Its  colonial  rank  is  attested  by 
inscriptions,  on  which  it  bears  the  title  of  “ Colonia 
Julia  Fanestris,”  or  “ Colonia  Juha  Fanum  For- 
tunae,”  as  well  as  by  Mela  and  Pliny.  (Plin.  iii. 
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14.  s.  19  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 5 : Lib.  Colon,  p.  256  ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  83.  1535,  3143,  3969.) 

It  was  at  the  period  of  the  establishment  of  this 
colony  that  the  city  was  adonied  with  a basilica, 
of  which  Vitruvius,  as  we  leara  from  himself,  was 
the  architect  (Vitruv.  v.  1.  § 6),  and  to  the  same 
period  belongs  the  triumphal  aich  of  w'hite  marble, 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus,  which  still  forms 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  on  the  Flaminian  Way 
(Eustace,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  287  ; Orell.  Inscr. 
602).  Claudian,  Sidonius,  and  the  Itineraries  at- 
test the  continued  importance  of  Fanum,  as  it  was 
commonly  called,  throughout  the  period,  and  it  is 
probable  that,  like  most  of  the  cities  on  the  Fla- 
minian and  Aemilian  Ways,  it  retained  some  degree 
of  prosperity  long  after  the  other  towns  of  the  pro- 
vince had  fallen  into  decay.  (Claudian,  in  VI. 
Cons.  Hon.  500  ; Ttin.  Ant.  pp.  126,  615;  Sidon. 
Apoll.  Ep.  i.  5).  But  the  city  suffered  severely  in 
the  Gothic  wars,  and  its  walls,  which  had  been 
erected  by  Augustus,  were  destroyed  by  Vitiges. 
(Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  11.)  The  modem  city  of  Fano 
contains  about  8000  inhabitants;  it  has  no  other 
relics  of  antiquity  besides  the  arch  above  mentioned, 
and  a few  inscriptions.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FANUM  FUGITIVI,  a station  on  the  Flaminian 
Way,  between  Interamna  (Terni)  and  Spoletium 
(Spoleto').  (^Ilin.  Eier.  p.  613.)  It  seems  to  have 
coincided  with  the  spot  now  called  la  Sonima,  at 
the  highest  point  of  the  pass  between  Interamna  and 
Spoletium.  [E.  H.  B.j 

FANUM  MARTIS,  in  Gallia  Transalpina.  1. 
Mentioned  in  the  Not.  Imp.,  gave  the  name  of  Pagus 
Fanomartensis  to  a great  part  of  the  modern  Hainan 
in  the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  Fanum  Martis 
was  in  the  territory  of  the  Nervii,  and  in  the  division 
of  Belgica  Secunda.  Fammars  near  Valenciennes, 
in  the  French  department  of  Nord,  is  the  site  of 
Fanum  Martis.  Fanum  was  the  residence  of  the 
praefectus  of  the  Laeti  Nervii,  as  W'e  may  conclude 
from  the  Notitia.  The  remains  of  a large  building 
of  the  Roman  period  have  been  discovered  at 
Fammars. 

2.  The  Ant.  Itin.  places  a Fanum  Martis  on  the 
road  from  Alauna  to  Condate  Redonum  (^Rennes), 
betw’een  Cosedia  and  Fines.  D’Anville  conjectures 
that  Fanum  Martis  may  be  the  commanding  po- 
sition of  Mont-martin,  which  is  on  the  line  of  the 
Roman  road.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a place  called 
Tanie  ; and  Ukert  (p.  487),  at  Le  Faouet.  The 
position  we  may  assume  to  be  unknown. 

The  Table  places  Fanum  Martis  between  Reginea 
and  Condate.  If  the  position  of  Reginea  were  cer- 
tain, perhaps  that  of  Fanum  Martis  might  be  found. 
D’Anville  supposes  this  Fanum  Martis  not  to  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  between 
Alauna  and  Condate,  and  he  fixes  it  at  Dinan  ; but 
Walckenaer,  who  supposes  Reginea  to  be  Granville, 
fixes  Fanum  Martis  at  Tanie.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  MINERVAE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by 
the  Anton.  Itin.  on  the  road  from  Dm-ocortorum 
(^Reims')  to  Divodurum  (iVete),  and  14  Gallic 
leagues  from  Durocortorum.  The  same  place  seems 
to  be  intended  by  the  corrupt  word  Tenomia,  as 
D’Anville  has  it,  or  Fanomia,  as  Walckenaer  has  it, 
in  the  Table,  which  places  it  19  from  Reims.  We 
may  either  correct  the  distance  14  in  the  Itin.,  or 
suppose  a station  to  be  omitted,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Itin.  agree  with  the  Table,  which  seems 
to  have  the  true  distance. 

The  site  of  the  Fanum  is  supposed  to  be  Cheppe^ 
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on  the  line  of  the  Roman  road,  and  near  the  camp 
called  the  camp  of  Attila.  [G.  L.] 

FANUM  VACUNAE.  [Digentia.] 

FANUM  VENERIS.  [Portus  Veneris.] 
FANUM  VOLTUMNAE,  a place  in  Etnuia,  at 
which  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Etruscans  to  hold 
the  general  meetings  of  the  deputies  from  the  dif- 
ferent states  of  the  confederation.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  61, 
V.  17,  vi.  2.)  It  is  evident,  from  its  name,  that  it 
was  originally  a temple  or  sanctuary,  and  it  is  even 
probable  that  the  meetings  in  question  had  at  first  a 
puiely  sacred  character,  but  gradually  assumed  a 
political  signification.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
there  was  ever  a town  upon  the  spot,  though  there 
appears  to  have  been  a kind  of  fair  at  these  annual 
meetings,  at  which  traders  assembled  from  the  neigh- 
bouring parts  of  Italy.  (Liv.  vi.  2.)  The  situation 
of  this  national  sanctuary  is  nowhere  indicated,  nor, 
indeed,  does  any  mention  of  it  occur  after  the  fall  of 
Etruscan  independence  : hence  the  sites  which  have 
been  assigned  to  it  are  wholly  conjectural.  The  opi- 
nion most  commonly  received  would  place  it  at  Vi- 
terbo ; others  have  fixed  it  at  Castel  d'Asso^  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  ; and  Dennis  places  it  at  Monte 
Fiascone,  9 miles  from  Bolsena^  on  the  banks  of  the 
lake  which  derives  its  name  from  that  city.  There 
are  certainly  circumstances  which  would  appear  to 
connect  the  Fanum  Voltumnae  with  Volsinii,  and 
render  it  probable  that  it  was  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  516 — 
522.)  [E.H.B.] 

FARFARUS.  [Fabaris.] 

FAUSTINO'POLIS,  a town  in  the  south  of  Cap- 
padocia, about  12  miles  south  of  Tyana.  It  was 
named  after  the  empress  Faustina,  the  wite  of  M. 
Aurelius,  who  died  there  in  a village,  which  her  hus- 
band, by  establishing  a colony  in  it,  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a town  under  the  name  of  Faustinopolis. 
(Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Ant.  Philos.  26.)  Hierocles  (p. 
700)  assigns  the  place  to  Cappadocia  Secunda,  and 
it  is  mentioned  also  in  the  Antonine  and  Jerusalem 
Itineraries.  The  exact  position  of  the  town  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained,  but  it  must  have  been  close  to 
the  defiles  of  the  Cilician  gates.  [L.  S.] 

FAVE'NTIA(4>aouei/Tta,  Ptol.;  ^afievria,  Steph. 
D.  : Eth.  Faventinus : Faenza),  a city  of  Gallia 
Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  10  miles 
from  Forum  Cornelii  and  the  same  dis- 

tance from  Forum  Livii  (^Forlt).  (Plin.  iii.  15. 
s.  20  ; Strab.  v.  p.217;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46  ; Itin. 
Ant.  pp.  126,  287.)  It  is  noted  in  history  as  the 
place  where  Carbo  .and  Norbanus  w'ere  defeated  with 
great  loss  by  Metellus,  the  general  of  Sulla,  in  b.  c. 
82.  (Appian,  R (7.  i.  91  ; Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28  ; Liv. 
Epit.  Ixxxviii.)  With  this  exception,  we  find  little 
notice  of  it  in  history;  but  it  appears  to  have  been, 
under  the  Roman  empire,  a municipal  town  of  some 
consideration,  and,  in  common  with  many  of  the 
other  cities  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  continued  to  retain 
its  prosperity  down  to  a late  period.  (Plin.  vii.  49. 
s.  50 ; Spartian.  Hadr.  7 ; Capit.  Ver.  1 ; Procop. 
B.G.m.S',  Itin.  Hier.  p.  616.)  Its  territory  was 
peculiarly  favourable  to  vines,  and,  according  to 
VaiTO,  exceeded  all  other  districts  in  Italy  in  the 
quantity  of  wine  produced.  (Varr.  R.  A.  i.  2.  § 7 ; 
Colum.  iii.  3.  § 2.)  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  other 
hand,  speaks  of  it  as  crowned  with  pines  (viii. 
598).  In  the  time  of  Pliny,  Faventia  was  cele- 
brated for  its  manufactures  of  linen,  which  was 
considered  to  surpass  all  others  in  whiteness.  (Plin. 
xix.  1.  8.  2.)  W'e  learn  from  the  Itineraries  that 
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a cross  road  led  from  hence  across  the  Apennines 
direct  to  Florentia  in  the  valley  of  the  Arnus,  a 
distance  of  70  miles.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  283.)  The 
intermediate  stations  are  unknown,  but  the  road 
must  evidently  have  ascended  the  valley  of  the 
Lamone  (the  Anemo  of  Pliny),  which  flows  under 
the  walls  of  Faenza.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FECYI  JUGUM,  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia, 
near  Agatha  (^Agde'),  is  mentioned  by  Avienus  after 
Mons  Setius  [Blascon]  ; — 

“ Fecyi  jugum 

Radice  fusa  in  usque  Taurum  pertinet.” 

Taurus  seems  to  be  the  E'tnng  de  Tan,  on  one  side 
of  which  there  is  a range  of  hills  called  “ lou  Pi6 
Feguie.”  (Ukert,  Gallien,  p.  119.)  [G.  L.] 

FELSINA.  [Bononia.] 

FELTRIA  (^Feltre),  a town  of  Venetia,  but  on  the 
confines  of  Rhaetia,  and  included  within  that  province 
according  to  the  later  distribution  of  Italy.  It  is 
situated  about  3 miles  from  the  river  P*ai;e(Plavis). 
Inscriptions  prove  it  to  have  been  a municipal  town  of 
some  importance  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  tliere 
can  be  little  doubt  that  we  should  read  “ Feltrini  ” 
for  the  “ Fertini  ” who  are  enumerated  by  Pliny 
among  the  “ Rhaetica  oppida  ” which  were  comprised 
within  the  tenth  region  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23; 
Orell.  Inscr.  993,  3084;  Cassiod.  v.  9.)  The  Itine- 
raries give  a cross  road  from  Opitergium  {Oderzo') 
to  Feltria,  and  thence  through  the  Val  Sugana  to 
Tridentum  (TVenf).  (Pin.  Ani.  p.  280.)  [E.  H.B.] 
FENNI,  a population  of  the  north  and  north- 
eastern parts  of  Europe,  first  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(^Germania,  46),  as  one  different  from  and  contrasted 
to  those  of  Germania.  In  Ptolemy,  the  only  other 
author  who  gives  their  name,  the  form  is 
The  extent  to  which  the  Fenni  coincided  with  the 
modern  Laps  of  Lapland,  rather  than  with  the  Finns 
of  Finland  (or  vice  versa'),  is  considered  under 
the  articles  Sitones,  Scythia,  and  Sarmatia.  At 
present  the  name  alone  will  be  noticed.  It  belongs 
to  the  same  language  with  the  word  jFstyi=East- 
men  (c[.  v.'),  viz.  the  German ; and,  of  this,  to  the 
Scandinavian  branch.  Finn  is  not  the  name  by 
which  either  the  Finlanders  or  the  Laplanders  know 
themselves.  It  is  the  terai  by  which  they  are  known 
to  the  Northmen.  This  helps  to  verify  the  state- 
ment that  the  chief  sources  of  the  information  of 
the  classical  writers  concerning  the  Baltic  were 
German.  [R.  G.  L.] 

FERE'NTINUM  or  FERE'NTIUM 
Strab.  V.  p.226 ; ^eperria,  Ptol. iii.  1.  §50:  Ferento), 
a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  N.  of  the  Ciininian 
range,  about  5 miles  distant  from  the  Tiber,  and  the 
same  distance  from  the  modem  city  of  Viterbo.  It 
is  not  mentioned  in  history  during  the  period  of 
Etruscan  independence,  and  must  probably  have  been 
then  a mere  dependency  of  Volsinii : Strabo  speaks 
of  it  as  one  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  interior  of 
Etruria,  but  we  leam  from  other  authorities,  as  well 
as  from  existing  remains,  that  it  must  have  been  in 
his  time  a flourishing  municipal  town  : Vitruvius 
notices  the  excellent  quality  of  the  stone  found  in  its 
neighbourhood,  and  the  numerous  statues  and  other 
monuments  hewn  out  of  this  material  which  adorned 
the  town  itself  (Vitrav.  ii.  7.  § 4).  In  common 
with  most  of  the  cities  of  Etruria,  it  had  received  a 
Roman  colony  before  the  end  of  the  Republic,  but 
did  not  obtain  the  title  of  a colony ; and  is  termed, 
both  by  Vitruvius  and  Tacitus,  a municipium.  (^Lib. 
Colon,  p.  216  ; Vitruv.  1.  c. ; Tac.  Hist.  ii.  50.)  It 
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derived  some  distinction  from  being  the  birth-place 
of  the  Emperor  Otho,  who  was  of  a noble  and 
ancient  Etruscan  family  (Suet.  0th.  I ; Tac.  1.  c.) ; 
we  learn  also  that  it  possessed  an  ancient  and 
celebrated  temple  of  Fortune,  i.  e.  probably  of 
the  Etruscan  goddess  Nursia  or  Nortia  (Tac.  Ann. 
XV.  53).  All  these  circumstances  point  to  it  as 
a place  of  consideration  under  the  Eoman  Empire, 
and  we  find  it  termed  in  an  insciiption  “ci vitas  splen- 
didissima  Ferentinensium  ” (Orell.  Inscr.  3507): 
it  appears  to  have  survived  the  fall  of  the  Empire, 
and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  12th  century, 
when  it  was  attacked  and  destroyed  by  the  people  of 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Viterbo,  on  account  of  some 
religious  disputes  which  had  arisen  between  the  two 
(Alberti,  Descrizione  d' Italia,  p.  62). 

The  site  is  now  uninhabited,  but  is  still  known  by 
the  name  of  Ferento : and  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  are  considerable,  the  most  important  of  them 
being  a theatre,  which  is,  in  some  respects,  one  of  the 
best  preserved  monuments  of  the  kind  remaining  in 
Italy.  The  scena,  or  stage-front,  is  particularly  re- 
markable : it  is  136  feet  long,  and  built  of  massive 
rectangular  blocks  of  volcanic  masonry,  on  which 
rests  a mass  of  Roman  brickwork  with  arches,  de- 
cidedly of  Imperial  times : while  seven  gates,  with 
flat  arches  for  architraves,  open  in  the  fa9ade  itself. 
The  lower  part  of  this  construction  is  supposed  by 
Mr.  Dennis  to  be  certainly  an  Etruscan  work ; but  the 
Cav.  Canina  regards  the  whole  edifice  as  a work  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  (Canina,  in  the  Annali  delV 
Inst.  1837,  pp.  62 — 64;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  204 — 210.)  Besides  the  theatre,  portions  of  the 
city  walls  and  gates,  and  various  ruins  of  buildings 
of  Roman  date,  are  still  remaining  on  the  site  of 
Ferento. 

The  ancient  name  is  variously  written  : the  MSS. 
of  Tacitus  and  Suetonius  fluctuate  between  Feren- 
tium  and  Ferentinum : Ptolemy  writes  it  Ferentia 
(^epevTia) ; and  the  ethnic  form  used  by  Vitruvius, 
“municipium  Ferentis,”  is  in  favour  of  the  form 
Ferentium : on  the  other  hand,  the  inscription  above 
cited  (which  certainly  belongs  to  the  Etruscan  and 
not  to  the  Hernican  town)  gives  the  form  Ferenti- 
nensis  from  Ferentinum,  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum 
also  has  “ Colonia  Ferentinensis  ” for  the  Etruscan 
colony.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERENTI'NUM  (^epivrivov  .*  Eth.  Ferentinas, 
atis,  but  sometimes  also  Ferentinus,  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
393;  Jul.  Obseq.  § 87:  Ferentino),  a city  of  the 
Hemicans;  but  included,  with  the  other  towns  of 
that  people,  in  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  and 
later  sense  of  that  term.  It  was  situated  on  the  Via 
Latina,  between  Anagnia  and  Frusino,  and  was  dis- 
tant 8 miles  from  the  former  (or,  more  strictly  speak- 
ing, from  the  Com  pi  turn  Anagninum),  and  7 from 
the  latter  town.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237 ; Itin.  Ant.  pp. 
302,  305.)  According  to  Livy,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  at  one  period  a Volscian  city;  for  he  de- 
scribes the  Volscians  as  taking  refuge  there  when 
they  were  defeated  by  the  Roman  consul  L.  Furius 
in  B.  c.  413 ; but  they  soon  after  abandoned  the 
town,  which  was  given  over,  together  with  its  terri- 
tory, to  the  Hemicans.  (Liv.  iv.  51.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Volscians  complaining  of  this  as  a 
direct  spohation  (Id.  56);  but  from  the  position  of 
Ferentinum,  it  seems  most  probable  that  it  was  origi- 
nally a Hernican  city,  and  had  been  wrested  from 
them  by  the  Volscians  in  the  first  instance.  It  con- 
tinued after  this  to  be  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  the 
Hemicans,  and  took  a prominent  part  in  the  war  of 
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that  people  against  Rome  in  b.  c.  361,  but  was  taken 
by  assault  by  the  Roman  consuls.  (Liv.  vii.  9.)  In 
the  last  revolt  of  the  Hernici,  on  the  contrary,  Fe- 
rentinum was  one  of  the  three  cities  that  refused  to 
join  in  the  defection  from  Rome,  and  which  wei’e  re- 
warded for  their  fidelity  by  being  allowed  to  retain 
their  own  laws,  which  they  preferred  to  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship.  (Id.  ix.  43.)  At  what  pe- 
riod they  afterwards  obtained  the  civitas  is  uncertain : 
in  B.  c.  195  they  are  mentioned  as  possessing  only 
the  Latin  franchise  (Id.  xxxiv.  42);  and  an  inscrip- 
tion still  preserved,  which  cannot  be  earlier  than  the 
second  century  b.  c.,  records  their  possession  of  their 
o\m  censors,  a magistracy  which  is  not  found  in  the 
Roman  municipia.  (Zumpt,  Comment.  Epigr.  p. 
77.)  It  is  therefore  probable  that  they  did  not  ob- 
tain the  Roman  franchise  till  after  the  Social  War ; 
and  the  contrary  cannot  be  inferred  from  the  title  of 
Municipium  given  to  them  by  Gcllius  in  citing  an 
oration  of  C.  Gracchus,  in  which  that  orator  relates 
an  instance  of  flagrant  oppression  exercised  by  a 
Roman  praetor  upon  two  magistrates  of  Ferentinum. 
(Gell.  X.  3.)  At  a later  period  Ferentinum,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  towns,  re- 
ceived a colony  (JLib.  Colon,  p.  234);  but  the  new 
settlers  seem  to  have  kept  themselves  distinct  from 
the  former  inhabitants,  as  we  find  in  inscriptions  the 
“ Ferentinates  Novani”  (Orell.  Inscr.  1011).  In 
B.  c.  211  the  territory  of  Ferentinum  was  traversed 
and  ravaged  by  Hannibal  (Liv.  xxvi.  9);  but  with 
this  exception  we  hear  little  of  it  in  history,  though 
it  appears  from  extant  remains  and  inscriptions  to 
have  been  a considerable  town.  Horace,  however, 
alludes  to  it  as  a quiet  and  remote  country  place ; a 
character  it  may  well  have  retained,  notwithstanding 
the  proximity  of  the  Via  Latina,  though  some  com- 
mentators suppose  the  Ferentinum  noticed  in  the 
passage  in  question  to  be  the  Tuscan  town  of  the 
name.  (Hor.  Ep.  i.  17.  8 ; Schol.  Cruq.  ad  loc.') 
It  was  distant  48  miles  from  Rome,  on  a hill  rising 
immediately  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Latina,  which 
passed  close  to  its  southern  side,  but  did  not  enter 
the  town. 

The  existing  remains  of  antiquity  at  Ferentino 
are  of  considerable  interest.  They  comprise  large 
portions  of  the  ancient  walls,  constructed  in  the  Cy- 
clopean style,  of  large  irregular  and  polygonal  blocks 
of  hmestone,  but  less  massive  and  striking  than  those 
of  Alatri  and  Segni.  They  are  also  in  many  places 
patched  or  surmounted  with  Roman  masoniy ; and 
one  of  the  gates,  looking  towards  Frosinone,  has 
the  walls  composing  its  sides  of  Cyclopean  work, 
while  the  arch  above  it  is  evidently  Roman,  as  well 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  wall.  A kind  of  citadel  on 
the  highest  point  of  the  hill  crowned  by  the  modern 
cathedral,  is  remarkable  as  being  supported  on  three 
sides  by  massive  walls  or  substructions  which  pre- 
sent a marked  approach  to  the  polygonal  structure, 
but  which,  as  an  inscription  still  remaining  on  them 
informs  us,  were  built  from  the  ground  by  two  ma- 
gistrates of  Ferentinum  at  a period  certainly  not 
earlier  than  b.  c.  150.  (Bunsen,  in  the  Ann.  d. 
Inst.  Arch.  vol.  vi.  p.  144;  Bunbury,  in  Class.  Mu- 
seum, vol.  ii.  p.  164.)  Numerous  other  portions  of 
Roman  buildings  are  still  extant  at  Ferentino,  as  well 
as  inscriptions,  one  of  which,  recording  the  munifi- 
cence of  a certain  A.  Quinctilius  Priscus  to  his  fellow 
citizens,  is  cut  in  the  living  rock  on  an  architectural 
monument  facing  the  line  of  the  Via  Latina  towards 
Frosinone,  and  foi-rns  a picturesque  and  striking 
object.  The  inscription  (which  is  given  by  West- 
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phal)  records  the  names  of  three  farms  or  fundi  in 
the  territory  of  Ferentinum,  two  of  which,  called 
Kojanum  and  Ceponianum,  still  retain  the  appella- 
tions of  Roana  and  Cipollara.  (Westphal,  Ro- 
niische  Kampagne,  p.  85;  Dionigi,  Viaggio  ad  al- 
cune  Citta  del  Lazio,  pp.  4 — 18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERENTI'NAE  LUCUS,  a sacred  grove  with  a 
fountain  and  shrine  of  the  deity  of  the  same  name, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  cities  composing 
the  Latin  League  used  to  hold  their  general  assem- 
blies. It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  on  occasion  of  the 
attempt  of  Tumus  Herdonius  to  overthrow  the  power 
of  Tarquinius  Superbus  (i.  50,  52),  and  again  on 
several  subsequent  occasions  (ii.  38,  vii.  25);  and 
we  learn  from  a remarkable  passage  of  Cincius  (ap. 
Fest.  s.  V.  Praetor,  p.  241)  that  these  assemblies 
continued  to  be  held  regularly  till  b.  c.  340.  The 
name  is  indeed  corrupted  in  the  passage  in  question ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  read  “ ad  ca- 
put Ferentinae,”  which  corresponds  to  the  expressions 
employed  by  Livy,  “ ad  caput  aquae  Ferentinae  ” 
and  “ ad  caput  Ferentinum.”  From  these  modes  of 
expression  it  is  evident  that  there  was  both  a sacred 
grove,  and  a fountain  forming  the  head  or  source  of 
the  stream  called  Aqua  Ferentina.  Dionysius,  on 
the  contrary,  calls  the  place  of  assembly  Ferentinum 
(^^epeuTii'oy,  iv.  45,  v.  50),  and  appears  to  have  re- 
garded it  as  a to\ATi,  though  we  need  not  suppose 
that  he  confounded  it  with  the  Hemican  city  of  the 
name,  as  has  been  done  by  some  modem  writers. 
The  only  clue  to  its  position  is  the  passage  above 
cited  from  Cincius,  who  places  it  “ sub  monte  Al- 
bano;”  but  even  without  this  tevStimony  we  could 
hardly  hesitate  to  seek  it  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Alba  Longa,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its 
site  is  coiTectly  fixed  by  Cell  and  Nibby  in  the  deep 
valley  or  ravine  near  Marino,  where  there  is  a co- 
pious fountain  (supposed  by  some  to  be  a subterra- 
nean outlet  of  the  Lacus  Albanus),  which  gives  rise 
to  the  small  stream  now  known  as  the  Marrana  del 
Pantano.  The  valley  in  w'hich  this  source  is  found 
is  now  called  the  Parco  di  Colonna,  and  is  still 
shaded  with  deep  woods,  which  give  it  a picturesque 
and  solitary  aspect.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  pp.  90 
' — 92 ; Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii.  p.  319.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
FERENTUM  or  FORENTUM  Diod.: 

FtJi.  Forentauus),  a town  of  Apulia,  about  10  miles 
S.  of  Venusia.  The  name  is  written  Ferentum  in 
most  editions  of  Horace,  though  Orelli  has  substi- 
tuted Forentum,  which  is  the  form  found  in  Livy 
and  Pliuy ; but  the  first  form  is  supported  by  Dio- 
dorus. It  is  still  called  Forenza ; but  from  the 
expressions  of  Horace  (“  arvum  pingue  humilis  Fe- 
renti,”  Carm.  iii.  4,  16),  to  whom  it  was  familiar 
from  its  proximity  to  Venusia,  the  ancient  town  ap- 
pears to  have  been  situated  in  a valley,  while  the 
modem  one  stands  on  the  summit  of  a hill;  and 
according  to  local  writers,  some  remains  of  the  an- 
cient Ferentum  may  be  found  in  a small  plain 
2 miles  nearer  Venosa.  (RomaneUi,  vol.  ii.  p.  236.) 
Livy  terms  it  a strong  town,  so  that  it  was  one  of 
the  few  places  in  Apulia  which  ofiered  any  consider- 
able resistance  to  the  Roman  arms,  and  w'as  one  of 
the  last  subdued.  (Liv.  ix.  16,  20,  but  in  the 
former  of  these  passages  it  is  probable  that  the  true 
reading  is  “ Frentani,”  not  Forentani;”  Diod.  xix. 
65.)  The  Forentani  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  1 1. 
s.  16)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Apulia;  but 
we  meet  with  no  subsequent  mention  of  it  in  any 
ancient  author.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERESNE,  in  Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  on 
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the  road  from  Atuaca  (that  is,  Atuatuca,  or  Ton- 
germ,)  to  Noviomagus  (fFymegen),  and  16  Gallic 
leagues  from  Tongem.  The  next  place  to  Feresne 
on  the  road  is  Catualium  [Catuabium],  and  after 
Catualium  comes  Blariacum  [Blakia.cum].  Fe- 
resne may  be  a corrupted  name.  The  site  is  un- 
certain. [G.  L.] 

FERO'NIA  or  LUCUS  FERO'NIAE  (4»epo>j/t'a, 
Strab.  ; AoC/coy  ^rjpwi'ias,  Ptol.).  1.  A towm  of 
Southern  Etruria,  at  the  foot  of  ^loimt  Soracte,  wnthin 
the  tenitory  of  Capena,  with  a celebrated  temple  or 
shrine  of  the  goddess  from  whom  it  derived  its  name, 
and  a sacred  grove,  attached  to  it.  Strabo,  indeed,  is 
the  only  author  who  mentions  a town  of  the  name, 
which  he  calls  Feronia  (v.  p.  226) ; other  writers 
speaking  of  “ Lucus  Feroniae  ” and  “ Feroniae  fa- 
num”:  but  it  is  natural  tliat  in  process  of  time  a 
town  should  have  grown  up  around  a site  of  so  much 
sanctity,  and  which  was  annually  visited  by  a great 
concourse  of  persons.  Feronia  appears  to  have  been 
a Sabine  goddess  (Varr.  L.L.  v.  74),  and  hence  the 
festivals  at  her  shrine  seem  to  have  been  attended 
especially  by  the  Sabines,  though  the  sanctuary  Itself 
was  in  the  Etruscan  territoiy,  and  dependent  upon 
the  neighbouring  city  of  Capena  (Liv.  i.  30,  xxvii. 
4).  The  first  mention  of  these  annual  festivals  occurs 
as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tullus  Hostilius,  when  we 
find  them  already  frequented  by  great  numbers  of 
people,  not  only  for  religious  objects,  but  as  a kind 
of  fair  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  a custom  which 
seems  to  have  prevailed  at  all  similar  meetings. 
(Liv.  i.  30  ; Dionys.  iii.  32.)  Great  wealth  had,  in 
the  course  of  ages,  been  accumulated  at  the  shrine  of 
Feronia,  and  this  tempted  Hannibal  to  make  a di- 
gression fr(>m  his  march  during  his  retreat  from 
Rome,  in  b.c.  211,  for  the  puiqjose  of  plundering 
the  temple.  On  this  occasion  he  despoiled  it  of  all 
its  gold  and  silver,  amounting  to  a large  sum  ; be- 
sides which  there  was  a large  quantity  of  rude  or 
uncoined  brass,  a sufficient  proof  of  the  antiquity  of 
the  sanctuary.  (Liv.  xxvi.  1 1 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiii.  83 — 
90.)  The  only  other  notices  of  the  spot  which  occur 
in  history  are  some  casual  mentions  of  prodigies  that 
occurred  there  (Id.  xxvii.  4,  xxxiii.  26);  but  Strabo 
tells  that  it  w’as  still  much  frequented  in  his  time, 
and  that  many  persons  came  thither  to  see  the  mi- 
racle of  the  priests  and  votaries  of  the  goddess  pass- 
ing unharmed  through  a fire  and  over  burning  cin- 
ders (Strab.  V.  p.  226).  This  superstition  is  ascribed 
by  other  w’riters  to  the  temple  of  Apollo,  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mt.  Soracte  (Plin.  vii.  2;  Virg.  Aen.  xi.  785 — 
790);  it  was  probably  transferred  from  thence  to  the 
more  celebrated  sanctuaiy  at  its  foot.  [Soracte.] 

The  general  position  of  the  Lucus  Feroniae  is  suf- 
ficiently fixed  by  the  statements  that  it  was  “ in  agro 
Capenate,”  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Soracte.  A foun- 
tain at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  S.  Oreste,  near  the  SE. 
extremity  of  the  mountain,  is  still  called  Felonica ; 
and  as  such  fountains  were  generally  connected  with 
sacred  groves,  there  is  every  probability  that  this  was 
the  site  of  the  grove  and  sanctuary  of  the  goddess. 
The  village  of  S.  Oreste,  which  stands  on  the  hill 
above  (a  shoulder  or  offi- shoot  of  Soracte),  and  bears 
some  traces  of  having  been  an  ancient  site,  is  thought 
by  Nibby  and  Dennis  to  occupy  the  position  of  the 
ancient  town  of  Feronia.  (Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  iii. 
p.  108;  Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p.  180.) 

Pliny  mentions  a Lucus  Feroniae  among  the  colo- 
nies of  the  interior  of  Etruria:  and  from  the  order  in 
which  he  describes  the  towns  of  that  province,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  he  means  the  celebrated  lo- 
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cality  of  the  name  in  Southern  Jltruria.  But  it  is 
singular  that  Ptolemy,  who  also  notices  a Lucus 
Feroniae,  to  which  he  gives  the  title  of  a colonia, 
places  it  in  the  NW.  extremity  of  Etruria,  between 
the  Arnus  and  the  Macra.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  §47;  Plin. 
iiL  5.  s.  8.)  No  other  notice  occurs  of  any  such  place 
in  this  part  of  Etruria;  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum, 
though  unusually  copious  in  its  description  of  the 
province  of  Tuscia,  mentions  no  such  colony  at  all. 
Au  inscription,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  we  find 
the  name  of  “ Colonia  Julia  Felix  Lucoferonensis  ” 
(Orell.  4099),  refers  probably  to  the  Southern  Etrus- 
can town : and  on  the  whole  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  name  should  have  been  altogether  misplaced  by 
Ptolemy,  than  that  there  should  have  existed  a second 
colony  of  the  name,  of  which  we  know  nothing. 
(Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  347.) 

2.  A place  near  Tarracina,  on  the  border  of  the 
Pontine  Marshes,  where  there  existed  also  a shrine  or 
sanctuary  of  the  goddess  Feronia,  with  a fountain  and 
sacred  grove.  The  latter  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil 
(“  Viridi  gaudens  Feronia  luco,”  Aen.  vii.  800)  in 
connection  with  Circeii  and  Anxur  (Tarracina),  and 
the  fountain  is  mentioned  by  Horace,  on  his  journey 
to  Brundusium,  as  adjoining  the  place  where  the 
travellers  quitted  the  canal  through  the  Pontine 
Marshes,  and  from  whence  they  had  a long  ascent  of 
three  miles  to  Anxur.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  .^.  23.)  Diony- 
sius relates  (ii.  49)  a legend  of  the  temple  having 
been  founded  by  some  Lacedaemonian  exiles,  who 
afterwards  settled  among  the  Sabines;  a tale  which 
was  probably  derived  from  the  fact  of  Feronia  being 
a Sabine  divinity.  We  learn  from  Servius  that  there 
was  a stone  seat  in  her  temple  here,  on  which  if  any 
slaves  took  their  seat  they  obtained  their  liberty. 
Feronia,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  especially  wor- 
shipped by  freed  men  and  women.  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  564;  Liv.  xxii.  1.)  Vibius  Sequester  erro- 
neously speaks  of  a laTce  of  Feronia  : whether  he 
meant  the  fountain  of  that  name,  or  substituted 
“ Lacus  ” for  “ Lucus,”  is  uncertain.  (Vib.  Seq.  p. 
23 ; Oberlin,  ad  loc.) 

The  site  of  this  sanctuary  is  clearly  marked  at  a 
place  now  called  Torre  di  Terracina^  where  there 
is  a beautiful  and  abundant  source  of  limpid  waters, 
breaking  out  just  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  here 
bound  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and  some  remains  of  the 
temple  are  still  visible.  The  spot  is  just  58  miles 
from  Rome,  by  the  line  of  the  AppianWay.  (Chaupy, 
Maison  d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  453.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FERRA'RIA  PROM.  [Dianium.J 

FERRA'TUS  M.  (Jehel  Jurjvra),  a mountain- 
chain  of  Mauretania  Sitifensis,  running  SW.  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Tubusuptus.  (Aramian.  Marc, 
xxix.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

FESCE'NNIUM  (^aarKeviov,  Dionys.;  Eth.  Fe- 
scenninus),  air  ancient  town  of  Etruria,  situated  not 
very  far  from  Falerii,  with  which  it  always  appears 
in  close  connection.  Dionysius,  indeed,  expressly 
tells  us  that  the  Falisci  had  two  cities,  Falerii  and 
Fescennium ; and  other  authors  confirm  this  by 
ascribing  the  same  Argive  or  Pelasgic  origin  to  both. 
(Dionys.  i.  21 ; Solin.  2.  § 7.)  It  is  very  probable 
also  that  the  “ Faliscum”  of  Strabo,  which  he  speaks 
of  as  a town  distinct  from  Falerii  (v.  p.  266),  was 
no  other  than  Fescennium.  Virgil  mentions  the 
“ Fescenninae  acies  ” among  the  Etruscan  forces 
that  followed  Turnus  to  the  war  against  Aeneas 
(A  ere.  vii.  695) ; but  no  independent  notice  of  Fescen- 
nium occurs  in  history,  and  it  appears  certain  that 
it  was  merely  a dependency  of  Falerii,  and  followed 
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the  fortunes  of  that  city,  during  the  period  of  its 
greatness  and  power.  Pliny,  however,  speaks  of 
Fescennia  (as  he  writes  the  name)  as  in  his  time  an 
independent  municipal  town  (iii.  5.  s.  8),  but  this  is 
the  only  notice  we  find  of  it  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire ; and  we  have  no  clue  to  its  position  beyond  that 
of  its  proximity  to  Falerii.  Hence  the  determination 
of  its  site  has  been  involved  in  the  confusion  which 
has  arisen  with  regard  to  that  of  the  more  important 
city;  and  both  Gell  and  Muller  have  placed  Fescen- 
nium at  Civita  Castellana.  It  may,  however,  be 
regarded  as  certain  that  that  city  occupies  the  site 
of  the  ancient  or  Etruscan  Falerii  [Falerii]  ; and 
we  must  therefore  seek  for  Fescennium  elsewhere. 
A local  antiquarian  (Antonio  Massa),  whose  opinion 
has  been  followed  by  Cluver  and  several  other  writers, 
would  place  it  at  Gallese,  a village  about  9 miles  to 
the  N.  of  Civita  Castellana,  where  some  Etruscan 
remains  have  been  found.  Mr.  Dennis  has  pointed 
out  another  site,  a short  distance  from  Borghetto  on 
the  Tiber,  between  that  village  and  Corchiano,  where 
there  are  unquestionable  remains  of  an  Etruscan  city 
(part  of  the  walls,  &c.  being  still  visible),  which 
appear  to  have  the  best  claim  to  be  regarded  as  those 
of  Fescennium.  They  are  distant  about  6 miles 
from  Civita  Castellana,  and  indicate  the  site  of  a 
city  of  considerable  magnitude.  The  spot  is  marked 
only  by  a ruined  church,  named  S.  Silvestro.  (Den- 
nis, Etruria,  vol.  i.  pp.  152 — 162;  Cluver,  Ital. 
p.  551 ; Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  28.) 

It  is  singular  that  a place  which  seems  to  have 
been  of  so  little  importance  as  Fescennium,  should 
apparently  have  given  name  to  a particular  branch 
of  literature,  — the  “ Fescennini  versus,”  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  originally  a kind  of  rude  dramatic 
entertainment,  or  rustic  dialogue  in  verse : though, 
when  these  were  superseded  by  more  polished  dra- 
matic productions,  the  name  of  Fescennini  was  re- 
tained, principally,  if  not  exclusively,  for  verses  sung 
at  nuptial  festivities,  when  great  licentiousness  of 
language  was  permitted,  as  had  been  the  case  in  the 
older  Fescennine  dialogues.  (Liv.  vii.  2 ; Hor.  Ep. 
ii.  1.  145;  Catull.  Ixi.  127;  Claudian,  Fescennina, 
xi. — xiv. ; Senec.  Med.  113.)  The  only  authors 
who  expressly  derive  these  dialogues  from  Fescen- 
nium are  Servius  {ad  Aen.  vii.  695)  and  Festus  (v. 
Fescennini,  p.  85) ; and  the  former,  strangely  enough, 
calls  it  a town  of  Campania,  probably  by  a confusion 
between  the  Fescennini  and  Atellanae  [Atella]  : 
but  the  name  is  in  itself  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
their  derivation  from  thence.  And  though  we  are 
unable  to  account  for  the  application  of  such  a local 
epithet  to  a class  of  compositions  which  must  have 
been  to  a great  extent  the  spontaneous  effusions  of 
rustic  character,  the  same  remark  applies  in  a great 
degree  to  the  “fabulae  AteUanae,”  which  could 
hardly  have  been  confined  to  the  one  city  of  Cam- 
pania to  which  they  owe  their  name.  Hence,  it  ap- 
pears unreasonable  to  reject  the  obvious  derivation 
from  Fescennium  (as  Klotz  and  Berahardy  have 
done),  merely  because  we  cannot  explain  the  origin 
of  the  appellation.  (See  on  this  subject  Muller, 
EtrusTcer,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284 — 286 ; Klotz,  Rdmische 
Literal.  Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  293;  Bernhardy,  i2ojre. 
Literatur.  note  118.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIBRE'NUS,  a small  river  of  Latium,  in  the 
country  of  the  Volsci,  which  falls  into  the  Liris  on 
its  left  bank,  about  4 miles  below  Sora  and  less 
than  3 from  Arpinum.  It  is  still  called  the  Fibreno, 
though  more  commonly  known  in  the  country  as 
the  Fiume  della  Posta  from  the  village  of  La  Posta 
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beneath  which  it  has  its  source.  Its  whole  course 
does  not  exceed  7 or  8 miles  in  length  : but,  like 
many  rivers  in  a limestone  country,  it  rises  all  at 
once  with  a considerable  volume  of  water,  which 
forms,  in  the  first  instance,  a deep  and  clear  pool, 
or  little  lake,  from  whence  its  waters  flow  in  a 
channel  of  10  or  12  yards  in  breadth,  but  of  great 
depth  and  remarkable  clearness.  This  insignificant 
but  beautiful  stream  derives  a high  degree  of  in- 
terest from  the  description  of  it  by  Cicero,  whose 
paternal  villa  was  situated  on  its  immediate  banks, 
or  even  as  it  would  appear  on  an  island  siarrounded 
by  its  waters.  Great  doubts  have,  however,  been 
raised  as  to  the  exact  locality  of  this  villa.  The 
opinion  commonly  adopted  places  its  site  in  an  island 
formed  by  two  arms  of  the  Fibrenus,  just  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Liris,  where  there  now  stands 
a convent  called  S.  Domenico,  and  considerable  re- 
mains of  ancient  buildings  are  certainly  visible. 
Others,  however,  have  transferred  it  to  a smaller 
island,  now  called  La  Carnella,  about  a mile  higher 
up  the  stream.  This  islet  seems  to  agree  perfectly 
with  the  description  given  at  the  beginning  of  the 
second  book  De  Legihus  of  the  spot,  “ insula  quae 
est  in  Fibreno,”  where  that  dialogue  was  held  ; but 
this  is  clearly  represented  as  at  some  distance  from 
the  villa  itself,  and  approached  by  following  the 
shady  banks  of  the  river.  Hence  it  seems  probable 
that  the  villa  may  have  been  at  S.  Domenico,  while 
the  “ palaestra,”  or  planted  grove  for  exercise,  which 
Cicero  compares  with  the  Amalthea  of  his  friend 
Atticus,  was  in  the  little  island  of  Carnella.  This 
appears  to  be  the  same  which  he  elsewhere  (ad  A tt. 
xii.  12)  calls  “ insula  Arpinas.”  The  Fibreno  is 
still  remarkable  for  its  extreme  coldness,  a quality 
common  to  many  rivers  which  rise  under  similar 
circumstances.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  1,  3,  Tmc.  v.  26, 
ad  Q.  F.  iii.  1,  ad  Att.  xiii.  16;  Eomanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  366 — 371;  Kelsall,  Excursion  to  Arpino,  pp. 
89 — 100  ; Hoare,  Classical  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  293.) 

The  villa  of  Cicero  passed,  at  a later  period,  into 
the  hands  of  the  poet  Silius  Italicus,  who  is  the 
only  other  author  besides  Cicero  that  mentions  the 
name  of  the  Fibrenus.  (Sil.  Ital.  viii.  401 ; Martial, 
xi.  48,  49.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICANA,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  which  fi- 
gures in  Roman  history  only  on  the  occasion  of  its 
conquest  by  Ancus  Marcius,  who  is  said  to  have 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Rome,  and  destroyed 
the  city  itself.  (Liv.  i.  33  ; Dionys.  iii.  38,  where 
the  editions  have  Fidenae,  but  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  event  referred  to  is  the  same  related  by 
Livy.)  It  is  certain  that  it  was  never  repeopled  ; 
its  name  is  found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  extinct  cities 
of  Latium  (iii.  5.  s.  9),  and  is  noticed  also  by  Festus 
(v.  Puilia  Saxo)  as  a place  no  longer  in  existence, 
"rhe  latter  passage,  however,  afibrds  us  a clue  to  its 
position  ; according  to  Antistius  Labeo  there  cited, 
it  was  situated  on  the  Via  Ostiensis,  eleven  miles 
from  Rome,  and  apparently  immediately  adjoining 
the  Tiber,  on  which  it  had  a port,  at  a place  called 
by  Fabius  Pictor  the  Puilia  Saxa.  A rocky  hill, 
abutting  on  the  Tiber,  to  the  right  of  the  Via  Os- 
tiensis, at  the  required  distance  from  Rome,  now 
marked  by  a farm  called  Dragoncello,  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  to  be  the  site  of  Ficana,  though 
no  ruins  remain.  (Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  245; 
Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  p.  40.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FICU'LEA  or  FICU'LNEA  (^ik6\vsoi,  Dionys.: 
Eth.  Ficuleas-atis,  Varr.  ; Ficulensis,  Cic.  et  Inscr.: 
Cesarini),  a city  of  ancient  Latium,  situated  on  the 
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Via  Nomentana,  between  Rome  and  Nomentum.  It 
is  mentioned  repeatedly  in  the  early  Roman  history, 
both  by  Livy  and  Dionysius.  The  latter  tells  us 
that  it  was  founded  by  the  Aborigines,  together  with 
Antemnae  and  Tellenae  (i.  16).  Its  name  appears 
also  among  the  cities  of  the  Prisci  Latini  subdued 
by  the  elder  Tarquin  (Liv.  i.  38) : and  as  it  is  no 
longer  found  in  the  list  of  the  thirty  Latin  cities 
that  composed  the  League  in  b.  c.  493  (Dionys.  v. 
61),  we  may  probably  conclude  that  it  continued 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Rome.  Nor  does 
it  again  figure  in  any  of  the  ordinary  histories  of 
Rome;  but  Varro  has  preserved  to  us  a tradition 
(de  L.  L.  vi.  18^  which  represents  the  Ficuleates, 
Fidenates,  and  other  neighbouring  “ populi  ” as  sud- 
denly taking  up  arms  against  Rome,  shortly  after 
the  departure  of  the  Gauls,  and  producing  for  a time 
a panic  terror  in  the  city,  the  memory  of  which  was 
recorded  by  a festival  called  the  Poplifugia. 

No  subsequent  notice  of  Ficulea  itself  occurs  in  the 
Roman  history : and  the  change  of  name  of  the  road 
which  led  thither  from  Via  Ficulensis  to  Nomentana 
(Liv.  iii.  52)  may  probably  be  regarded  as  a proof 
of  its  declining  importance.  But  the  “ ager  Ficu- 
lensis”  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  xii.  34),  as 
well  as  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  256,  where  it  is 
slightly  corrupted  into  Ficiliensis) : and  Pliny  notices 
the  Ficolenses  among  the  existing  towns  of  Latium 
(iii.  5.  s.  9).  These  indications  are  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  which  prove  that  it  still  subsisted  as  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aurelius,  though 
there  seem  reasons  for  supposing  that  it  fell  into 
decay  soon  after,  and  all  trace  of  it  disappears  in  the 
middle  ages.  (Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  45, 
46.) 

The  inscriptions  just  mentioned,  one  of  which  is 
interesting,  as  recording  the  institution  by  M.  Au- 
relius of  a college  or  charitable  institution  for  boys 
and  girls,  who  were  called  “ Pueri  et  Puellae  Ali- 
mentarii  Ficolensium  ” (Orell.  Inscr.  3364),  were 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a farm-house  called 
Cesarini,  on  the  left  of  the  Via  Nomentana,  about  9 
miles  from  Rome.  They,  therefore,  leave  no  doubt  that 
the  Ficulea  of  Imperial  times,  at  least,  was  situated  in 
that  neighbourhood.  But  the  epithet  of  “Ficulea  ve- 
tus,”  applied  by  Livy  to  the  ancient  Latin  city  (i.  38), 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  it  was  distinct  from  the 
town  which  bore  that  name  in  his  day.  Martial  also 
speaks  of  “Ficelias  veteres”  (vi.  27),  as  if  they 
were  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Nomentum ; 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  words  used  by 
Dionysius, — “ Ficulnea,  which  adjoins  the  Comiculan 
mountains”  (i.l  6.), — were  added  for  the  same  purpose 
of  distinction.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  the  Roman 
Ficulea  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  confines 
of  the  tenimento  or  domain  of  Cesarini,  but  that  the 
ancient  Latin  city  occupied  a site  more  distant  from 
Rome,  and  nearer  to  Nomentum,  either  on  the  hill 
called  Monte  Gentile,  or  more  probably  on  that  now 
marked  by  a lofty  tower  called  Torre  Lupara.  This 
site,  which  is  11  miles  from  Rome,  and  on  the  Via 
Nomentana,  is  described  as  “ strewed  with  tiles  and 
pottery,  perhaps  one  of  the  surest  indications  of  an 
ancient  city.”  (Gell,  Top,  of  Rome,  p.  247.) 

One  of  the  inscriptions  above  mentioned  (Orell.  Ill) 
gives  us  the  names  of  two  Pagi  in  the  territory  of 
Ficulea,  called  the  Pagus  Ulmanus  and  Transulmanus : 
hence  we  may  presume  that  the  brook  which  now 
flows  by  Cesarini,  and  crosses  the  Via  Nomentana 
near  the  Casale  dei  Pazzi,  bore  in  ancient  times  the 
name  of  Uhnus.  [E.  H.  B.J 
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FIDE'NAE  (^iSrjuai,  Strab.,  Ptol.,  but 
in  Dionysius,  and  the  singular  form  Fidena  is  used 
by  Virgil,  Aen.  vi.  773,  and  by  Tacitus,  Ann.  iv.  62 : 
Eth.  Fidenas, -atis ; ^idr}va7os,  Dionys. ; CasfelGiu- 
hileo\  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  on  the  Via  Salaria,  five  miles 
from  Rome.  There  appears  no  doubt  that  it  was  ori- 
ginally and  properly  a Latin  city.  Virgil  mentions  it 
among  the  colonies  founded  by  the  kings  of  Alba;  and 
in  accordance  with  the  same  view,  Dionysius  relates 
that  Fidenae,  Crustumerium,  and  Nomentum  were 
founded  by  colonists  from  Alba  led  by  three  brothers, 
the  eldest  of  whom  was  the  founder  of  Fidenae. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vi.  773;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Still  more  decisive  is  it  that  its  name  is  found  in 
Pliny  in  the  list  of  the  towns  that  were  accustomed 
to  share  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9.  § 69.)  On  the  other  hand,  Livy  expressly 
tells  us  it  was  of  Etruscan  origin  (“  Nam  Fidenates 
quoque  Etrusci  fuerunt,”  i.  15);  and  not  only  gives 
this  as  a reason  for  the  close  connection  between  the 
Veientes  and  Fidenates,  but  even  notices  that  the 
people  of  Fidenae  had  only  learnt  the  Latin  language 
from  their  intercourse  with  the  Roman  colonists  (i. 
27).  The  last  statement  is  evidently  a mere  touch 
added  by  the  historian  himself,  and  only  serves  to 
prove  his  conviction  of  their  Etruscan  descent.  No 
other  writer  alludes  to  this  extension  of  the  Tuscan 
power ; and  though  Fidenae  frequently  appears  in 
alliance  with  Veii  (for  which  their  relative  position 
will  sufficiently  account),  we  find  no  trace  of  its 
holding  any  relations  with  the  other  Etruscan  cities. 

The  close  proximity  of  Fidenae  to  Rome  would 
naturally  bring  it  early  into  collision  with  the  rising 
city : and  accordingly  we  find  that  hardly  any  other 
city  plays  so  important  a part  in  the  earliest  history 
of  Rome.  All  authors  agree  in  representing  it  as 
engaged  in  war  with  Romulus : according  to  Plutarch 
(^Rom.  17)  it  took  part  with  Caenina  and  Antemnae 
in  the  war  which  arose  out  of  the  rape  of  the  women; 
but  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysius  mentions  it  on  that  oc- 
casion, and  both  refer  the  first  hostilities  to  the  period 
after  the  death  of  Tatius.  According  to  their  ob- 
viously fabulous  account  the  city  itself  was  taken  by 
Romulus,  who  occupied  it  with  a garrison  or  colony 
of  300  men ; a number  exaggerated  by  Plutarch  to  the 
absurd  amount  of  2500  colonists,  of  whom  he  repre- 
sents 2000  as  shortly  after  cut  off  by  the  Etruscans. 
(Liv.  i.  14, 15;  Dionys.  ii.  53;  Plut.  Rom.  23,25.) 
As  usually  happens  in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  all 
trace  of  thisRomulian  colony,  subsequently  disappears. 
Fidenae  is  noticed  during  the  reign  of  Numa  as  an 
independent  city,  maintaining  friendly  relations  with 
the  peaceful  king,  while  under  his  successor  Tullus 
Hostilius  it  again  united  with  the  neighbouring  Veii 
against  the  growing  power  of  Rome.  (Dionys.  ii. 
72,  iii.  6 ; Liv.  i.  27.)  Their  combined  forces  were 
defeated  under  the  walls  of  Fidenae,  and  according 
to  Dionysius  the  city  itself  was  soon  after  besieged 
by  Tullus,  and  compelled  to  surrender.  Yet  after 
this  we  find  Fidenae  again  engaging  in  successive 
wars  with  Ancus  Marcius  and  Tarquinius  Priscus, 
and,  if  we  may  believe  the  Roman  historians,  succes- 
sively captured  by  both  monarchs,  the  latter  of  whom 
is  even  represented  as  having  again  established  there 
a Roman  colony.  (Dionys.  iii.  39,  40,  50,  57.)  It 
is  evident  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed  upon  these 
facts  as  historical;  but  the  inference  that  Fidenae 
was  really  (as  described  by  the  Roman  historians)  a 
large  and  powerful  city,  almost  on  a par  with  Veii, 
may  fairly  be  admitted.  It  is  remarkable  also  that 
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it  appears  to  have  held  a very  independent  position, 
and  appears  sometimes  in  league  with  the  Latins,  at 
others  with  the  Sabines,  but  most  frequently  with 
the  Veientes.  After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins 
from  Rome,  Fidenae  is  represented  as  taking  an 
active  part  in  attempting  their  restoration,  and  for 
this  purpose  entered  into  a league  first  with  the  Sa- 
bines, and  afterwards  with  the  Latins  ; but  both 
attempts  proved  abortive,  and  in  b.  c.  496  the  Fide- 
nates, abandoned  by  their  allies,  were  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  Roman  arms.  (Liv.  ii.  19;  Dionys. 
V.  40, 43, 52,  60.)  Hence  the  name  of  Fidenae  does 
not  appear  in  the  list  given  by  Dionysius  immediately 
afterwards  of  the  confederate  cities  of  Latium,  and  it 
is  probable  that  it  did  not  at  this  time  form  part  of  the 
Latin  League.  From  this  time  the  Fidenates  appear 
to  have  continued  tranquil  for  a considerable  period, 
till  in  B.  c.  438  they  were  again  induced  to  unite 
with  their  old  allies  the  Veientes,  and  by  the  murder 
of  the  Roman  ambassadors  produced  an  irremediable 
breach  with  the  republic.  Their  combined  forces 
were,  however,  again  defeated  by  Cornelius  Cossus 
under  the  very  walls  of  Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  17 — 19), 
and  a few  years  after  Fidenae  itself  was  again  taken 
(Id.  22).  Yet  in  B.  c.  426  we  find  both  the  Veientes 
and  Fidenates  once  more  in  arms,  and  the  latter  city 
was  once  more  captured  by  the  dictator  Quinctius 
Pennus.  (Id.  iv.  31 — 34.)  On  this  occasion  we  are 
told  that  it  was  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants  sold 
as  slaves ; and  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the  city 
itself  was  destroyed,  — the  expression  of  Florus, 
“ Cremati  suo  igne  Fidenates  ” (i.  12.  § 4),  being 
evidently  a mere  rhetorical  flourish  derived  from 
Livy’s  language, — its  humiliation  must  have  been 
complete ; for,  with  the  exception  of  an  obscure  notice 
in  Varro  {L.  L.  vi.  18)  of  a sudden  outbreak  of  the 
people  of  Fidenae,  Ficulea,  and  the  neighbouring 
towns  just  after  the  capture  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls, 
we  hear  no  more  of  Fidenae  as  an  independent  city. 
(For  the  history  of  these  wars,  see  Niebuhr,  vol.  ii., 
and  '&ormBmi,Alt.-Latinische  ChorograpMe,  pp.241 
—245.) 

Though  we  have  no  account  of  the  destruction  of 
Fidenae,  which  according  to  Varro  was  certainly  in 
existence  after  the  Gaulish  War,  b.  c.  389,  it  seems 
to  have  rapidly  sunk  into  a state  of  complete  decay, 
and  before  the  close  of  the  republic  had  dwindled 
into  an  insignificant  village.  Cicero  speaks  of  it  as 
a very  poor  and  decayed  place ; and  Strabo  terms  it 
(like  Collatia  and  Antemnae)  a mere  village,  the  ex- 
clusive property  of  one  individual.  Horace  also 
refers  to  Fidenae  and  Gabii  as  almost  proverbial 
instances  of  deserted  villages  (“  Gabiis  desertior 
atque  Fidenis  vicus,”  Hor.  Ep.  i.  1 1 . 7) ; and  J uvenal 
more  than  once  refers  to  the  same  places  as  poor  and 
rustic  country  towns  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  35; 
Strab.  V.  p.  230  ; Juv.  vi.  57,  x.  100).  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  Fidenae  never  lost  its  municipal  rank : 
Cicero,  in  the  passage  already  cited,  mentions  it 
among  the  “ oppida  ” of  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome, 
which  he  contrasts  with  the  flourishing  cities  of 
Campania;  and  Juvenal  notices  it  as  retaining  its 
local  magistrates  (“  Fidenarum — potestas,”  x.  100), 
which  are  mentioned  also  in  inscriptions.  It  is 
therefore  a complete  error  on  the  part  of  Pliny  to 
reckon  Fidenae  among  the  “ populi”  of  Latium,  which 
had  become  utterly  extinct  (iii.  5.  s.  9);  and,  by  a 
singular  inadvertency,  he  himself  afterwards  men- 
tions the  Fidenates  among  the  Sabines  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus  (iii.  12.  s.  17).  The  Anio  being 
taken  as  the  limit  of  that  region,  Fidenae,  as  well  as 
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Nomentum,  came  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Sabine  territory,  though  originally  included  in 
Latium. 

In  the  reign  of  Tiberius  Fidenae  was  the  scene 
of  a fearful  catastrophe,  arising  from  the  fall  of  a 
temporary  wooden  amphitheatre  during  a show  of 
gladiators,  that  had  drawn  together  vast  crowds  from 
Rome  and  the  neighbouring  towns.  By  this  accident 
not  less  than  50,000  persons,  according  to  Tacitus, 
were  killed  or  seriously  hurt.  (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  62, 
63;  Suet.  Tib.  40.)  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  of  Fidenae;  but  its  name  is  still  found  in  the 
Tabula  as  the  first  station  on  the  Salarian  Way, 
and  its  continued  existence  may  be  traced  by  in- 
scriptions and  ecclesiastical  records  down  to  the  se- 
venth century  of  the  Christian  era,  when  all  trace 
of  it  disappears.  (Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 62;  Tab.  Pent.'., 
Murat.  Inscr.  p.  316,  no.  4;  Nibby,  Dintomi,  vol.  ii. 
p-”-) 

Though  no  mins  exist  on  the  site  of  Fidenae,  its 
position  may  be  identified  with  unusual  certainty. 
Ancient  authors  concur  in  placing  it  at  the  distance 
of  5 miles  or  40  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Sa- 
laria ; and  we  gather  from  the  accounts  in  Livy  and 
Dionysius  that  it  was  situated  on  a hill  with  steep 
or  precipitous  banks,  and  immediately  above  the 
Tiber.  All  these  conditions  are  fully  answered  by 
the  site  at  Castel  Givhileo,  which  is  well  adapted  for 
that  of  an  ancient  city.  The  hill  next  the  Tiber,  on 
which  stand  the  ruins  of  the  castle,  was  probably 
the  ancient  arx  or  citadel ; while  the  more  extensive 
plateau  on  the  E.  of  the  Via  Salaria  was  occupied  by 
the  city  itself.  The  sides  of  the  hill  appear  to  have 
been  in  many  places  cut  down  or  scarped  artificially, 
and  these  perpendicular  faces  contain  hollows  which 
were  probably  in  their  origin  sepulchral.  Other  ex- 
cavations indicate  quarries;  and  we  know  from  Vi- 
truvius that  the  tufo  of  Fidenae  was  one  of  those 
extensively  worked  in  ancient  times.  (Vitruv.  ii.  7. 
§ 1).  The  hill  of  Castel  Giubileo  is  a conspicuous 
object  in  the  view  of  the  Campagna  from  the  hills 
above  Rome;  hence  we  find  Martial  noticing  “ the 
ancient  Fidenae,”  in  describing  the  same  view.  (Mart, 
iv.  64.  15.)  A plan,  as  well  as  description  of  the 
site,  is  given  by  Gell  (Fop.  of  Rome,  pp.  250 — 253 ; 
Nibby,  Dintorni,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51 — 61 ; Dennis,  Etru- 
ria, vol.  i.  pp.  68 — 72  ; Bormann,  Alt- Latinische 
Chorographie,  p.  239).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIDE'NTIA  (^idevria:  Eth.  Fidentinus:  Borgo 

S.  Donnino),  a town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated 
on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Parma  and  Placentia, 
and  distant  15  miles  from  the  former  city.  (Plin.  iii. 
15.  s.  20;  PtoL  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  288.)  Its 
name  is  only  mentioned  in  history  during  the  civil 
wars  between  IMarius  and  Sulla,  when  M.  Lucullus, 
one  of  the  generals  of  Sulla,  was  besieged  within  its 
walls  by  the  lieutenants  of  Garbo,  but  by  a sudden 
sally  defeated  them  with  great  loss.  (Plut.  Suit  27 ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  28 ; Liv.  Epit.  Ixxxviii.)  It  seems  to 
have  been  at  this  time  a place  of  consideration : but 
though  noticed  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  as  a municipal 
town,  it  appears  to  have  subsequently  dechned,  and 
is  called  in  the  Itineraries  in  more  than  one  passage 
“ Fidentiola  vicus,”  while  still  later  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary  terms  it  merely  a “ mansio.”  (^Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  99,  127  ; Itin.Eier.  p.  616.)  The  modern  .Sorpo 
S. Donnino  derives  its  name  from  St.  Domninus,  who, 
according  to  ecclesiastical  traditions,  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom at  a place  called  Julia,  in  the  territory  of 
P arma.  Its  distance  from  the  latter  city  proves  that 
it  occupied  the  actual  site  of  the  ancient  Fidentiu, 
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which  has  sometimes  been  erroneously  transferred  to 
Fiorenzuola  (Florentia).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FIGLINAE,  in  Gallia,  only  appears  in  the  Table, 
which  places  it  on  a road  from  Vienna  ( Vienne)  to 
Valentia  {Valence),  on  the  east  side  of  the  Rhone. 
Figlinae  was  about  half-way  between  Vienna  and 
Tegna  {Tein).  The  site  is  unknown,  unless  it  be 
Felines,  as  Walckenaer  makes  it.  [G.  L.] 

FILOMUSIACUM,  a place  in  Gallia,  only  known 
from  the  Table,  which  places  it  on  the  road  between 
Vesontio  {Besanqon)  and  Abiolica  (Ariolica,  Port- 
tarlier).  D’Anville  {Notice,  ^c.)  has  discussed  the 
position  of  this  place,  which  is  uncertain.  [G.  L.] 

FINES,  in  Gallia.  D’Anville  observes  {Notice, 
(fc.,  Art,  Fines),  that  there  would  be  an  infinite 
number  of  places  with  this  name,  if,  in  addition  to 
those  which  appear  in  the  records  of  the  Roman 
period,  we  were  to  enumerate  all  the  instances  in 
which  this  name  occurs,  and  which  the  Roman  re- 
cords do  not  mention.  It  is  on  the  old  roads  between 
the  towns  that  the  Itineraries  mark  the  places  called 
Fines.  D’Anville  enumerates  those  that  are  so 
marked,  proceeding  in  his  enumeration  from  south 
to  north. 

1.  Fines  is  marked  by  the  Antonine  Itin.  and 
the  Table  between  Cabellio  {Cavaillon),  and  Apta 
Julia  {Apt).  Cabellio  belonged  to  the  Cavares  and 
Apta  Julia  to  the  Vulgientes,  and  Fines  marked  the 
limits  of  the  two  peoples.  In  this  and  in  other  in- 
stances, owing  to  discrepancies  in  the  Itins.,  and  the 
want  of  any  name  corresponding  to  Fines,  it  is  not 
possible  to  fix  positions  accurately;  and  it  would  be 
mere  waste  of  time  to  give  conjectures. 

2.  The  Jerusalem  Itin.  places  Fines  between 
Davianum  [Davianum]  and  Vapincum  {Gap), 
but  it  does  not  appear  what  territories  this  limit 
separated. 

3.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a road  between  To- 
losa  {Toulouse)  and  Narbo  {Narbonne)  ; and  we 
may  consider  it,  perhaps,  as  indicating  the  boundary 
between  the  dependencies  of  these  two  great  cities. 
The  place  cannot  be  found  with  certainty  ; but  the 
Table  makes  it  15  from  Toulouse  to  Badera,  and  19 
from  Badera  to  Fines. 

4.  The  Table  places  Fines  on  a road  from  Tou- 
louse to  Dibona,  that  is,  Divona  ( Cahors) ; and 
Fines  is  28  from  Toulouse.  This  place  must  have 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Toulouse  on  the 
road  to  Cahors.  The  next  station  to  Fines  and  10^ 
M.  P.  from  it  is  Cosa  {Cos).  Thus  we  get  pretty 
near  to  the  site  of  Fines.  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  a 
place  called  Le  Fau,  that  is,  the  limit. 

5.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
on  a road  from  Burdigala  {Bordeaux)  to  Aginnura 
{Agen).  The  determination  of  the  position  seems 
very  doubtful.  We  must  suppose  that  this  place 
marked  the  limit  of  the  territory  of  Aginnum,  for  it 
is  the  next  place  to  Aginnum. 

6.  The  Table  places  Fines  half  way  between  Ve- 
sunna  {Perigueux)  and  Augustoritum  {Limoges), 
and  we  may  conclude  that  it  marked  the  limit  of 
the  territory  of  these  two  cities.  The  place  is  not 
certain,  Walckenaer  fixes  it  at  Thiviers. 

7.  The  Table  marks  Fines  on  the  road  from  Au- 
gustoritum {Limoges)  to  Augustonemetum  {Cler- 
mont en  Auvergne).  From  Acitodunuin  {Aliun), 
the  second  place  after  Limoges,  to  Fines  is  20 
Gallic  leagues,  a distance  which,  it  is  supposed, 
conducts  us  to  the  commencement  of  the  territory  of 
the  Arverni,  to  which  Augustonemetum  belonged. 

8.  The  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place  Fines 
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between  Limonum  (Poitiers)  and  Arpfentomag:us 
(Argenton  en  Berri)  ; and  half  way  between  the 
two  towns.  D’Anville  supposes  that  Fines  may  be 
represented  by  Heins,  which  is  situated  at  the 
boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi, 
to  which  Limonum  belonged,  and  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  territory  of  the  Bituriges.  He  adds, 
wliat  seems  probable,  that  Heins  may  be  a corrupted 
form  of  Fines. 

9.  The  Anton.  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Condate 
Eedonum  (Rennes)  and  Alauna  [Ai.auna],  and 
28  M.  P.  from  Rennes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Fines  marks  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  the  Re- 
dones  on  the  road  to  Alauna;  and  D’Anville  supposes 
that  it  marks  the  boundary  between  the  Eedones 
and  the  Abrincatui.  [Abrincatui.]  D’Anville 
finds  here  also  a place  called  Wines  or  Huines  near 
the  sea,  which  he  supposes  to  represent  Fines ; but 
his  argument  is  more  ingenious  than  satisfactory. 
Walckenaer  fixes  Fines  at  Antrain,  which  is  in  or 
very  near  to  a straight  line  joining  Rennes  and 
Avranches. 

10.  Fines  occurs  in  the  Table  between  Subdin- 
num  (Le  Mans),  the  capital  of  the  Cenomani,  and 
Caesarodunum  (Tours),  as  Walckenaer  has  it 
(Geog.  des  Gaules,  (f-c.  vol.  iii.  p.  60).  D’Anville 
gives  a different  account  of  the  matter,  which  is  too 
obscure  to  be  worth  discussing.  Walckenaer  iden- 
tifies Fines  with  Chateau  du  Loir. 

11.  The  Table  marks  Fines  between  Genabum 
( Orleans)  and  Agedincum  (Sens).  The  distance  of 
Fines  from  Orleans  is  15  M.  P.  The  place  seems 
to  be  at  the  boundary  between  the  dioceses  of  Orleans 
and  Sens,  for  as  a general  rule  the  limits  of  the  old 
French  dioceses  indicate  the  territory  of  the  Gallic 
cities.  Walckenaer  places  Fines  in  the  Forest  of 
Orleans.  The  next  place  to  Fines  is  Aquae  Segeste 
[Aquae  Segeste],  and  the  next  is  Sens. 

12.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Au- 
gusta Suessionum  (Soissons)  and  Durocortorum 
(Reims),  13  Gallic  leagues  from  Soissons,  and  12 
from  Reims.  The  inscription  of  Tongem  places 
Fines  halfway  between  the  two  cities,  the  interval 
between  which  it  makes  24  Gallic  leagues.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  a place  named  Fismes  repre- 
sents Fines,  for  the  distances  agree  as  well  as  we  can 
suppose  that  they  should,  when  we  do  not  know  pre- 
cisely the  points  in  the  two  towns  from  which  they 
were  measured ; and  Fismes  is  on  the  common  boun- 
dary of  the  dioceses  of  Soissons  and  Reims. 

13.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  Fines  between  Vi- 
rodunum  (Verdun)  and  Ibliodurum.  The  next 
station  to  Ibliodurum  is  Divodurum  (Metz).  The 
distance  from  Verdwn  to  Fines  is  9 Gallic  leagues, 
and  from  Fines  to  Ibliodurum  it  is  6.  Ibliodurum, 
as  the  name  shows,  is  on  a river;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  be  Hannonville,  at  the  passage  of  the  Iron.  The 
numbers  in  the  Itin.  fix  Fines  at  a place  called 
Marcheville,  between  Verdtm  and  the  passage  of 
the  Iron;  and  the  word  Marcheville  contains  the 
Teutonic  element  March  or  Marie,  which  means  a 
boundary  or  frontier.  It  is  probable  that  Fines 
marked  the  limits  of  the  Virodunenses  and  the  Me- 
diomatrici,  whose  chief  place  was  Divodurum. 

14.  The  Table  places  Ad  Fines  next  to  a place 
called  Nasium  (Naix),  on  the  river  Ornez,  above 
Bar-le-Duc.  Nasium  is  one  of  the  towns  which 
Ptolemy  assigns  to  the  Leuci,  who  were  south  of  the 
Mediomatrici.  Walckenaer  places  this  Fines,  ac- 
cording to  his  exposition  (Gtog.  vol.  iii.  p.  87),  be- 
tween Nasium  and  Tullum  (Tout),  and  at  a place 
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called  Foug.  D’Anville  finds  a place  called  Feins, 
on  the  same  side  of  the  Omez;  but-  its  distance 
from  Naix  does  not  agree  with  the  14  Gallic  leagues 
of  the  Table. 

15.  Both  the  Antonine  Itin.  and  the  Table  place 
Fines  between  Vemania  (Immenstadt)  and  Vindo- 
nissa  ( Windisch).  The  stations  are  in  this  order; — 
Vemania,  Brigantia  (Bregenz),  Arbor  Felix  (Arbon), 
Fines  (i^ra),  Vitodurum  (Winterthur),  and  Vin- 
doiiissa.  The  two  Itins.  agree  pretty  nearly  in  the 
distance  from  Arbor  to  Fines.  Arbor  (Arbon)  is  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Lake  of  Constanz,  and  Pfyn  or 
PJin  is  on  the  river  Thvr,  in  the  Thurgau.  D’An- 
ville observes  that  the  position  of  this  place  (Fines) 
indicates  the  boundary  which  the  Romans  had  fixed 
between  Maxima  Sequanorum  and  Rhaetia;  for  it 
appears  by  the  Notitia  of  the  Empire,  that  a post 
which  was  established  at  Arbore  (Arbon),  between 
Fines  and  Brigantia,  was  under  the  orders  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  in  Rhaetia.  [G.  L.] 

FINIS  BITHYNIAE,  a station  on  the  road  which 
led  from  Claudiopolis  to  Gordium  or  Juliopolis,  in 
Galatia.  (Itin.  Hierosol.)  In  the  Peutinger  Table 
it  appears  under  the  form  of  Finis  Ciliciae,  with 
which  it  must  not  be  confounded.  [E.  B.  J.] 

FIRMUM  (^ipfjLov ; Fth.  Firmanus ; Fermo),  an 
important  city  of  Picenum,  situated  about  6 miles 
from  the  Adriatic,  and  25  from  Asculum.  We  have 
no  account  of  it  previous  to  the  Roman  conquest  of 
Picenum,  but  it  was  doubtless  one  of  the  cities  of 
that  people,  and  after  their  subjugation  was  selected 
by  the  Romans  for  the  establishment  of  a colony, 
which  was  settled  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  First 
Punic  War.  (Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  Firmum  is 
mentioned  by  Livy  among  the  thirty  Latin  colonies 
during  the  Second  Punic  War:  it  was  one  of  the  18 
which  continued  steadfast  to  Rome  under  the  most 
trying  circumstances.  (Liv.  xxvii.  10.)  During  the 
Social  War  (b.  c.  90)  it  again  appears  as  a strong 
fortress,  in  which  Pompeius  took  refuge  after  his 
defeat  by  the  Italian  generals  Judacihus  and  Afra- 
nius,  and  in  which  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of 
the  latter,  whom  he  eventually  defeated  in  a second 
battle  under  the  walls  of  Firmum.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
i.  47  ) It  is  again  mentioned  during  the  Civil  War 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
former  without  resistance.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  viii.  12.  B.) 
Under  Augustus  it  received  a fresh  colony,  and  we 
find  it  in  consequence  bearing  in  inscriptions  the 
colonial  title,  though  Pliny  does  not  mention  it  as 
such,  but  the  name  of  Firmum  appears  to  be  acci- 
dentally omitted  from  his  text.  (Plin.  iii.  13.  s.  18,^ 
Lib.  Colon,  p.  226;  Orell.  Inscr.  2223,  3118,  3406; 
Zumpt.  de  Colon,  p.  335.)  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  Firmum  again  appears  as  a strong 
fortress,  which  was  taken  and  retaken  by  Behsarius 
and  Totila.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  16,  20,  iii.  11,  12.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  then  one  of  the  principal  towns 
of  Picenum,  as  it  continued  under  the  exarchs  of 
Ravenna,  and  has  retained  the  same  consideration 
ever  since.  It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
capital  of  a province  called  the  Marca  di  Fermo. 
It  is  frequently  distinguished  by  the  epithet 
Picenum  (^Ipgov  TlmnySu,  Strab. ; Firmum  Picenum, 
Val.  Max.  ix.  15;.  1;  Orell.  Inscr.  3406),  as  if  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  confusion  with  some  other 
town  of  the  name,  but  no  such  is  known. 

About  5 miles  from  Firmum,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
little  river  Leta,  was  the  port  or  emporium  of  the 
city,  called  Castellum  or  Castrum  Firmanum,  which 
is  confounded  by  Mela  with  Firmum  itself.  It  is 
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still  called  Porto  di  Fermo.  (Plin.  1.  c. ; Mel.  ii.  4. 
§ 6;  Strab.  v.  p.  241.)  This  town,  which  was  on  the 
line  of  the  coast-road  that  united  the  Via  Salaria 
with  the  Flaminia,  is  placed  hy  the  Itineraries  24 
M.  P.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Truentus,  and  22  from 
Potentia.  (^Itin.  Ant.  pp.  101,  313;  Tab.  Pent.) 
Firmum  itself,  being  situated  in  the  interior  on  a lofty 
hill,  could  never  have  been  on  a great  line  of  high 
road,  but  the  Itineraries  give  a cross  line  passing 
from  Septempeda  (5.  Severinoi)  through  Urbs  Salvia, 
Firmum,  and  Asculum  to  Castrum  Truentinum. 
(^Itin.  Ant.  p.  316.)  [Picenum.]  [E.  H.  B.] 
FISCELLUS  MONS,  a lofty  mountain  forming 
part  of  the  central  and  most  elevated  chain  of  the 
Apennines.  Pliny  tells  us  that  it  contained  the 
sources  of  the  river  Nar ; and  this  statement  would 
lead  us  to  identify  it  with  the  group  now  known  as 
the  Monti  della  Sibilla,  one  of  the  loftiest  and  most 
rugged  portions  of  the  central  Apennines  [Apen- 
nines], rising  on  the  confines  of  the  Sabines  and 
Picenum.  Silius  Italicus,  on  the  contrary,  appears 
to  connect  it  with  the  Vestini,  which  would  indicate 
a situation  somewhat  further  south.  (Plin.  iii.  12. 
s.  17;  Sil.  Ital.  viii.  517.)  The  statement  of  Pliny 
would  deserve  the  most  credit,  but  that  the  passage 
is  confused,  and  in  all  probability  corrupt  (see  Sillig, 
ad  loc.) ; and  it  would  almost  seem  as  if  he  con- 
founded the  Nar  with  the  Velinus,  which  in  fact 
rises  in  the  lofty  mountain  group  immediately  on  the 
confines  of  the  Vestini.  [Nar.]  Varro  speaks  of 
the  Mens  Fiscellus  and  Tetrica  (in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood) as  abounding  in  wild  goats ; meaning  pro- 
bably the  Ibex  or  Bouquetin  of  naturalists,  an  animal 
long  since  extinct  in  the  Apennines.  (Varr.  R.  R. 
ii.  i.  §5,3.§3.)  [E.  H.B.] 

FIXTUINUM.  The  Table  has  a road  from  Age- 
dincum  (^Sens)  to  Fixtuinum,  passing  through 
Riobe  and  Calagum  (^Chailly).  D’Anville  supposes 
it  to  be  the  latinum  of  Ptolemy,  the  chief  town  of 
the  Meldi.  [Iatinum.]  [G.  L.] 

FLANATICUS  SINUS  (Plin.  iii.  19),  or  FLA- 
NONICUS  (^XavujpiKhs  k6\ttos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.'), 
the  gulf  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Liburnia,  which 
derived  its  name  from  a people  called  the  Flanates 
(Plin.  iii.  21).  There  was  a town  called  Flanona 
(Plin.  1.  c. ; Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 2,  Fianona),  between 
Alvona  and  Tarsatica.  It  is  now  called  Canal  del 
Quamiro,  well  known  for  its  dangerous  navigation. 
(Wilkinson,  Dalmatia  and  Montenegro,  vol.  i.  p.  48 ; 
Neigebaur,  Die  Siid-Slaven,  p.  249.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

FLAVIA  CAESARIENSIS,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  being  a division  of  Britain  under  the 
superintendence  of  a praeses  ; the  notice  being  as 
follows : — 

Sub  dispositione  viri  spectabilis,  vicarii  Britan- 
niarum. 

Consulares 

Maximae  Caesariensis  ; 

Valentiae. 

Praesides 

Britarmiae  Primae  ; 

Britanniae  Secundae; 

Flaviae  Caesariensis. 

The  other  notice  (for  there  are  only  two)  is  in  Rufus 
Festus  {Breviarium,  c.  3)  : “ Sunt  in  Gallia  cum 
Aquitania  et  Britanniis  decern  et  octo  provinciae 
. . . in  Britannia,  Maxima  Caesariensis,  Flavia, 

Britannia  Prima,  Britannia  Secunda.’* 

In  the  Map  of  the  Monumenta  Britannica,  the 
province  of  Flavia  Caesariensis  is  hounded  hy  the 
(a)  Thames,  (6)  Wales,  (c)  the  Mersey,  Don,  and 
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Humber,  (d)  the  German  Ocean;  so  that  it  com- 
prises  the  midland  and  eastern  counties  and 
Lincolnshire. 

The  authority  for  these  lines  of  demarcation  is 
unsatisfactory.  It  is  only  probable,  first,  that  the 
name  was  taken  from  the  conquests  made  by  Fla- 
vius Vespasianus;  and  secondly,  that  the  area  thus 
named  was  as  aforesaid.  [R.  G.  L.] 

FLAVFNIUM  or  FLAVINA,  a small  town  of 
Etruria,  known  only  from  Virgil,  who  speaks  of  the 
“ Flavinia  arva,”  and  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  the 
name  of  the  town  Flavina,  — though  Servius  tells 
us  it  was  Flavinium.  We  may  probably  infer,  from 
the  names  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Virgil,  that 
it  was  somewhere  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Fa- 
liscans  and  Soracte;  and  it  has  been  placed,  with 
some  plausibility,  at  Fiano,  between  the  foot  cf  So- 
racte and  the  Tiber,  about  25  miles  from  Rome. 
(Virg.  Aen.  vii.  696,  and  Serv.  ad  loc. ; Sil.  Ital. 
viii.  492;  Gell,  Top.  of  Rome,  p.  244.)  [E.H.  B.] 

FLAVIOBRFGA  (^\aovi6§piya : prob.  Portu- 
galete'),  a sea-port  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Hispania 
Turraconensis,  and  on  the  W.  side  of  the  estuary  of 
the  Nerva  (^Nervion).  From  the  notice  of  it  in 
Pliny,  we  may  infer  that  it  received  its  name,  and 
its  rank  as  a colony,  under  Vespasian  or  Titus; 
having  formerly  been  called  Amanum  portus.  (Plin. 
iv.  20.  s.  34.)  Pliny  assigns  it  to  the  Varduli,  but 
Ptolemy  to  the  Autrigones.  (Florez,  Esp.  S.  xxiv. 
p.  10;  Mariana,  Hist.  Hisp.  iv.  4.)  [P.  S.] 

FLAVIOBRIGANTIUM.  [Brigantium.] 
FLAVIONA'VIA.  [Astures.] 
FLAVIO'POLIS  (^\aSi6TTo\is  or  ^\aovi6Tro\is\ 
a town  of  Cilicia,  to  the  west  of  Tarsus.  From  coins 
found  at  Ushak,  it  is  manifest  that  this  place  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  Flaviopolis.  Respecting 
its  history  scarcely  anything  is  known,  and  it  cannot 
be  ascertained  whether  it  owed  its  name  to  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  or  to  some  member  of  the  family 
of  Constantine.  In  later  times  it  was  the  see  of  a 
Christian  bishop.  (Ptol.  v.  8.  § 6;  Arundell,  Asia 
Minor,  vol.  i.  p.  116.)  [L.  S.] 

FLAVIO'POLIS.  [Crateia.] 

FLAVIUM  SOLVENSE,  a town  in  Noricum, 
probably  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Virunum. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  iii.  27.)  In  inscriptions  (Orelli,  n.  1376, 
foil.)  it  is  called  Flavia  Solva.  According  to  some 
the  modern  Self  eld  has  derived  its  name  from  Sol- 
vense ; but  comp.  Linhard,  Gesch.  von  Krain,  i.  p. 
326.  [L.  S.] 

FLENIO,  a place  which  the  Table  fixes  on  a road 
from  Noviomagus  {Nymegen)  to  Lugdunum  (^Leiden'). 
The  next  station  to  Lugdunum  is  Forum  Hadriani 
( Voorburg) ; and  the  next  station  to  Forum  Ha- 
driani is  Flenio.  The  distance  between  Forum  Hadri- 
ani and  Flenio  is  12  M.  P.  D’Anville  fixes  Flenium  at 
Vlaardingen  on  the  Maas.  This  place  was  probably 
the  chief  town  on  the  river  in  the  Roman  time,  as  it 
was  certainly  for  a long  time  after,  and  before  the  rise 
of  Rotterdam,  which  is  not  mentioned  until  the 
14th  century.  D’Anville  establishes  the  fact  of 
Flenio  being  the  centre  of  some  road  by  the  evidence 
of  a milestone  which  was  dug  up  at  a place  called 
Monster  near  s' Gravesande,  with  the  number  xii. 
upon  it,  a distance  which  fits  no  place  except  Vlaar- 
dingen. The  distances  in  this  part  of  Gallia  are  in 
Roman  miles.  [G.  L.] 

FLETIO,  is  placed  in  the  Table  on  the  road 
along  the  Rhine  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (^Leiden'), 
to  Noviomagus  (JVymegen).  The  position  of  Alba- 
nianae  (^Alphen)  between  Leiden  and  Fletio  is  well 
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established;  and  the  distance  between  Albanianae 
and  Fletio  is  19  M.  P.  Fletio  is  Vleuten,  accord- 
ing to  D’Anville  and  others  who  have  followed  his 
opinion.  [G.  L.] 

FLEVO  LACUS,  and  FLEVUM  OSTIUM.  Dru- 
sus,  the  son  of  Livia,  and  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  when 
he  held  a command  on  the  Kbine,  employed  his  men 
in  making  a canal  to  join  the  Rhine  and  the  Tssel. 
This  canal,  called  the  Fossa  Drusiana  or  Fossae 
Drusinae,  commences  below  the  separation  of  the 
Rhine  and  TFoaZ,  and  joins  the  Yssel  near  Doeshurg. 
(Tac.  Ann.  ii.  8;  Suet.  Claud.  1.)  Germanicus, 
the  son  of  Drusus,  passed  with  his  ships  from  the 
Rhine,  through  this  canal,  into  the  lakes  and  the 
ocean,  and  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia  (^Ems). 
The  water  of  the  Rhine  being  thus  partly  diverted 
into  the  Yssel  made  a new  outlet  for  that  river, 
which  outlet  Pliny  (iv.  15)  calls  Flevum.  He  says 
‘ that  Helium  and  Flevum  are  the  names  of  the  two 
mouths  into  which  the  Rhine  is  divided,  on  the 
north  flowing  into  lakes,  on  the  west  into  the  river 
Mosa ; it  preserves  by  an  outlet  intermediate  between 
the  two  a moderate  channel  for  its  own  name.”  The 
Helium  Ostium  is  the  outlet  of  the  Maas,  which 
now  receives  the  Vahalis  ( Waal).  The  outlet  of 
the  Flevum  Ostium  was  into  a lake,  which  Mela 
(iii.  2)  thus  describes : “ The  Rhine  not  far  from  the 
sea  is  distributed  in  various  directions,  but  to  the 
left  the  Rhenus  is  a river  even  then  and  until  it 
enters  the  sea ; on  the  right  it  is  at  first  narrow  and 
like  unto  itself,  afterwards  the  banks  recede  from 
one  another  far  and  wide ; and  now,  no  longer  a river 
but  a large  lake,  it  is  called  Flevo  where  it  has 
filled  the  plains;  and  surrounding  an  island  of  the 
same  name  it  becomes  again  more  contracted,  and 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a river.”  Mela  here 
mentions  only  two  mouths,  but  Ptolemy  (iv.  9),  be- 
sides the  outlet  which  he  calls  the  Mosa  [Mosa], 
enumerates  a western  outlet  of  the  Rhine,  a middle 
outlet,  and  an  eastern  outlet ; the  last  ought  to  corre- 
spond to  the  Flevum.  The  lake  which  Mela  describes 
corresponds  to  tbe  Zuider  Zee.  Ukert  (jGallien, 
p.  151)  observes  that  Mela  does  not  say  that  tbe 
Flevum  enters  the  sea;  and  he  translates  the  last 
words,  “ iterumque  fluvius  emittitur,”  “ and  comes 
as  a river  out  of  the  lake.”  He  admits,  however, 
that  Mela  assumed  that  the  Flevum  entered  the 
sea;  and  nobody  can  doubt  that,  when  Mela  says  it 
flows  out  again  in  the  form  of  a river,  he  means  to 
say  that  it  enters  the  sea  in  a form  like  tbe  other 
branch,  though  its  course  had  been  made  difierent 
by  passing  through  a great  lake.  Geographers  have 
attempted  to  determine  Mela’s  island,  which  is  a 
useless  attempt,  for  the  lake  has  undergone  great 
changes  since  Mela’s  time;  and,  besides  that,  his 
description  may  not  be  exact.  It  is  certain  that 
there  were  large  lakes,  or  a large  lake,  near  the 
outlets  of  the  Rhine ; for,  besides  the  passage  of 
Tacitus  already  mentioned,  he  says  that  Germanicus, 
on  a previous  occasion  {Ann.  i.  60),  after  sending 
Caecina  through  the  country  of  the  Bructeri  to  the 
Amisia,  and  appointing  Pedo,  who  had  the  charge 
of  the  Frisian  country,  to  command  the  cavalry, 
embarked  four  legions  and  took  them  through  the 
lakes.  Infantry,  cavalry,  and  fleet  all  met  at  the 
Amisia.  These  lakes  then  were  navigable  in  the 
Roman  period;  and  it  is  an  erroneous,  though  com- 
mon statement,  that  the  Zuider  Zee  did  not  exist 
then. 

The  enlargement  that  the  Zuider  Zee  has  received 
by  the  encroachment  of  the  sea  has  probably  been 
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chiefly  on  the  west  side,  where  the  coast  is  flat  and 
the  water  is  shallow.  Along  the  east  side  there  is 
deeper  water.  In  1219  the  sea  is  said  to  have 
broken  in  and  to  have  carried  away  the  dikes ; and 
another  invasion,  in  1282,  which  did  great  damage, 
is  also  recorded.  It  seems  probable  that  the  outlet 
of  the  Zuider  Zee  is  the  part  that  has  been  chiefly 
enlarged,  the  part  that  lies  north  of  the  channel 
between  Stavoren  and  Medenhlik,  for  it  is  said  that 
old  Stavoren  was  swallowed  up  by  the  sea. 

It  is  conjectured  by  Walckenaer  that  the  Nabalia  of 
Tacitus  {Hist.  v.  26)  is  the  Yssel,  and  that  the  Fossa 
of  Drusus,  from  Arnheim  to  the  Yssel  at  Doeshurg, 
formed,  with  the  course  of  the  Yssel  into  the  lake 
or  lakes,  the  north-eastern  limit  of  Gaul.  He  further 
conjectures  that  the  name  Flevum  was  given  to  the 
stream  which  flowed  out  of  the  lake  into  the  North 
sea.  Accordingly,  he  supposes  that  the  Castellum 
Flevum  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  72)  may  have  been  at  the 
outlet  of  the  Flevum,  which  channel  completed  the 
north-eastern  limit  of  Gallia.  He  further  supposes 
that  the  island  of  Vlieland,  one  of  the  four  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  Zuider  Zee,  and  form  a barrier 
against  the  ocean,  may  represent  the  Flevum  Cas- 
tellum. (Walckenaer,  Geog.  des  Gaules,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

Thus  the  Vlie-Stroom,  between  the  islands  of 
Vlieland  and  Schelling,  may  represent  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Flevum,  as  it  subsisted  before  the  great 
flood  of  the  13th  century  enlarged  the  lake  Flevo, 
detached  the  islands  of  Schelling  and  Ameland 
from  the  main,  and  buried  in  its  waters  the  nume- 
rous villages  of  the  district  of  Stavoren.  (Walckenaer, 
vol.  ii.  p.  201.)  [G.  L.] 

FLEVUM,  a fortress  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann. 
iv.  72),  of  which  the  probable  position  is  given  in 
the  preceding  article.  [L.  S.] 

FLEXUM  (^Ae|ov),  a town  of  some  importance 
in  Pannonia,  in  the  south  of  Carmuntum.  Accord- 
ing to  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3)  it  was  the  head-quarters 
of  the  14th  legion,  while  the  Notitia  Imperii  de- 
scribes it  only  as  the  station  of  a division  of  cavalry. 
(Comp.  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  247,  267.)  [L.  S.] 

FLO'RENTIA.  1.  (4>A«pei'Tia,  Ptol.:  Eth.Vlo- 
rentinus  : Florence  ; in  Italian,  Firenze,  but  in  old 
writers  Fiorenza),  a city  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the 
river  Amus,  about  3 miles  S.  of  Faesulae.  Though 
celebrated  in  modern  times  as  the  capital  of  Tuscany, 
and  in  the  middle  ages  as  an  independent  republic, 
it  was  not  a place  of  much  note  in  antiquity.  No 
trace  of  its  existence  is  found  in  Etruscan  times ; and 
it  is  probable  that  it  derived  its  first  origin  as  a 
town  from  the  Roman  colony.  The  date  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  this  is  not  quite  clear.  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  a colony  was  settled 
there  by  the  triumvirs  after  the  death  of  Caesar 
{Lih.  Colon,  p.  213);  but  there  seems  some  reason 
to  believe  that  one  had  previously  been  established 
there  by  Sulla.  There  is  indeed  no  direct  authority 
for  this  fact,  any  more  than  for  that  of  the  new  town 
having  been  peopled  by  emigrants  who  descended 
from  the  rocky  heights  of  Faesulae  to  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Arnus ; but  both  circumstances  are  in 
themselves  probable  enough,  and  have  a kind  of  tra- 
ditionary authority  which  has  been  generally  received 
by  the  Florentine  historians.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  i.  p. 
135.)  A passage  of  Florus  also  (iii.  21.  § 27),  in 
which  he  enumerates  Florentia  (or,  as  some  MSS. 
give  the  name,  Fluentia)  among  the  towns  sold  by 
auction  by  order  of  Sulla,  is  only  intelligible  on  the 
supposition  that  its  lands  were  divided  among  new 
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colonists.  (Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  253.)  But  he  is 
certainly  in  error  in  reckoning  Florentia  at  this  time 
among  the  “ municipia  Italiae  splendidissima : ” it 
could  not  have  been  a municipal  town  at  all;  and 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  it  during  the  cam- 
paign of  the  consul  Antonius  against  Catiline,  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Faesulae,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  was  not  even  then  a place  of  any  im- 
portance. But  from  the  period  of  the  colony  of  the 
trium\drs  it  seems  to  have  rapidly  become  a con- 
siderable and  flourishing  town,  though  not  retaining 
the  title  of  a colony.  The  Florentini  are  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius  among  the 
municipia  which  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  remon- 
strate against  the  project  of  diverting  the  course  of 
the  Clanis  from  the  Tiber  into  the  Arnus;  a pro- 
ceeding which  they  apprehended,  probably  not  with- 
out reason,  would  have  the  effect  of  flooding  their 
town  and  territory.  (Tac.  Ann.  i.  79.)  We  subse- 
quently find  the  Florentini  noticed  by  Pliny  among 
the  municipal  towns  of  Etruria;  and  the  name  of 
Florentia  is  found  in  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itine- 
raries. (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 48  ; Itin. 
Ani.  pp.  284,  285  ; Tah.  Pent.')  These  scanty 
notices  are  all  that  we  hear  of  it  previous  to  the 
fall  of  the  Western  empire;  but  its  municipal  con- 
sideration during  this  period  is  further  attested  by 
inscriptions  (Orell.  686,  3711,  3713;  Gori,  Inscr. 
Etrur.  vol.  i.),  as  well  as  by  the  remains  of  an  am- 
phitheatre still  visible  near  the  church  of  Sta.  Croce. 
It  is  probable  that  its  favourable  position  in  the 
centre  of  a beautiful  and  fertile  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Arnus,  and  on  the  line  of  the  great  high  road 
through  the  N.  of  Tuscany,  became  the  source  of 
its  prosperity ; and  it  is  clear  that  it  rapidly  came  to 
surpass  its  more  ancient  neighbour  of  Faesulae.  In 
the  Gothic  Wars  Florentia  already  figures  as  a strong 
fortress,  and  one  of  the  most  important  places  in 
Tuscany.  (Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  5,  6.) 

The  remains  of  the  amphitheatre  already  noticed, 
which  are  in  themselves  of  little  importance,  are  the 
only  vestiges  of  Roman  buildings  remaining  in  the 
city  of  Florence. 

2.  A towm  of  Cispadane  Gaul,  noticed  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  w'hich  place  it  on  the  Via  Aemilia  be- 
tween Placentia  and  Parma,  at  the  distance  of  15 
miles  from  the  former  city,  and  10  from  Fidentia 
{Borgo  S.  Bonino).  It  still  retains  its  ancient 
appellation,  converted  into  the  diminutive  form  Fio- 
renzuola  for  the  purpose  of  distinction  from  the  more 
celebrated  city  of  the  name.  (Jtin.  Ant.  p.  288; 
2\ib.  Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FLORENTIA'NA  (^AwpevTiaua,  Florentia),  a 
town  in  Moesia,  of  which  the  site  is  tmknown.  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aedif.  iv.  4.  p.  285;  Noiit.  Imp.,  where  it 
is  called  Florentia.")  [L.  S.] 

FLORIA'NA,  a town  of  uncertain  site,  in  Lower 
Pannonia.  It  was  connected  by  a road  with  Aquin- 
cum,  30  miles  to  the  east  of  it,  and  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  praefectus  classis  Istriae.  (Jtin.  Ant. 
p.  265;  Notit.  Imp.)  [L.  S.] 

FLO'RIUS,  a small  river  of  Hispania  Tarraco- 
nensis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Astures,  near  the  N. 
extremity  of  the  W.  coast  of  Spain : probably  the 
Rio  de  Castro.  (Plin.  iv.  20.  s.  34;  Ukert,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  1.  p.299.)  [P- S.] 

FLUMEN  BIBALOTRUK  [Gallaecia.] 
FLUMEN  OBLIVIO'NIS.  [Gallaecia.] 
FLUMEN  SALSUM.  [Salsum  Flumen.] 
FOENICULA'RIUS  CAMPUS  Qrh  UapaBuvos 
TTidior),  a large  plain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tar- 
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raco,  in  Spain,  so  called  from  the  quantity  of  fennel 
(papaOpov,  Dor.  and  Att.  pdpadov,  Lat.  foeniculum*) 
which  grew  there.  The  plain  was  traversed  by  the 
great  Roman  road  from  the  Pyrenees  to  Tarraco. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  160;  Cic.  ad  Att.  xii.  8.)  [P.  S.] 
FONS  TUNGRORUM.  Pliny  says  (xxxi.  2) 
that  ‘‘  Tungri,  a city  of  Gallia,  has  a famous  foun- 
tain, sparkling  with  many  bubbles;  and  it  has  a 
smack  of  iron,  which  is  not  perceived  until  after  it 
is  drunk:  it  purges  the  body,  drives  away  tertian 
fevers,  and  disperses  calculi.  The  same  water  be- 
comes turbid  if  fire  is  applied  to  it,  and  finally  grows 
red.”  Civitas  is  the  whole  territory  of  the  Tungri, 
whence  the  modern  town  of  Tongern,  in  Belgium; 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  that  this  “ famous  foun- 
tain ” is  the  springs  of  Bpa,  which  are  south-  east  of 
Liege.  This  would  give  to  the  territory  of  the  Tungri 
a considerable  extension ; perhaps,  however,  not  more 
than  it  had.  No  place  suits  the  description  of  Pliny 
so  well  as  the  waters  of  Spa.  [G.  L.] 

FONTES  AJVIARI  (ai  iriKpal  \lfivai,  Strab.  xvii. 
p.  804;  Diod.  iii.  39;  Plin.  vi.  29.  § 33),  the  Bitter 
Pools,  the  modem  Scheib,  derived  their  name  from 
the  saline  flavour  and  deposition  of  their  waters. 
These  were  strongly  impregnated  with  alkaline  salts, 
and  with  muriate  of  lime,  washed  from  the  rocks  which 
separate  the  Delta  from  the  Red  Sea.  As  salt  en- 
tered largely  into  the  culinary  art  of  the  Egyptians 
who  preseiwed  in  it  fish  and  fowl,  as  well  as  the  flesh 
of  cattle,  and  as  it  was  required  also  in  their  manu- 
factures of  earthenware  and  glass,  and  in  the  compo- 
sition of  dyes  and  pigments,  these  pools,  as  well  as 
the  Natron  Lakes  on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile, 
were  of  great  value,  and  were  probably,  on  that  ac- 
count, regarded  as  the  property  of  the  kings.  The 
Bitter  Pools  began  a little  to  the  S.  of  Aeroopolis,  in 
lat.  30°  4'  N.,  and  extended  nearly  as  far  as  Arsinoe 
at  the  head  of  the  Herobpolite  bay.  Through  them 
passed  the  great  canal  which  connected  the  Nile  with 
the  Red  Sea.  The  canal  had  been  planned  and  be- 
gun by  Pharaoh  Necho  II.,  a monarch  of  the  18th 
dynasty;  was  carried  by  Darius  Hystaspis  from  Pi- 
thoum,  or  Thaim,  as  far  as  the  Bitter  Pools  (Herod, 
ii.  158);  and  was  subsequently  continued  by  Ptole- 
maeus  Philadelphus  to  Arsinoe.  [W.  B.  D.] 
FORATH  (Phn.  vi.  28.  s.  32),  a small  town  of 
Southern  Babylonia,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have  been  on 
the  banks  of  the  Pasitigris,  and  subject  to  the  ruler 
of  Characene.  SilHg,  in  his  new  edition  of  Pliny, 
reads  Fora.  It  is  said  to  have  been  12  miles  from 
Charax-Spasinu.  Mannert  has  supposed  that  it  is 
represented  by  the  present  Basrah,  and  that  the 
name  has  been  preserved  in  Feraih  Maisan,  a name 
sometimes  applied  to  that  town:  but  this  conjecture 
seems  to  be  very  doubtful.  [V.] 

FORENTUM.  [Fekentum.] 

FO'RMIAE  (JopfjLiai : Eth.  Formianus  : Mola  di 
Gaeta),  a city  of  Latium  on  the  coast  of  the  Sinus 
Caietanus,  and  situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  between 
Fundi  and  Minturaae,  13  miles  from  the  former  and 
9 from  the  latter  city.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  121.)  Though 
included  in  Latium,  in  the  later  and  more  extended 
sense  of  the  term,  it  certainly  was  not  originally  a 
Latin  city ; but  whether  this  and  the  neighbouring 
Fundi  were  Volscian,  or,  as  is  perhaps  more  probable, 
Ausonian,  cities  we  have  no  information ; indeed,  no 
mention  occurs  of  either  in  history  until  they  entered 
into  municipal  relations  with  Rome.  But  a legend 

* There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  name  of  the 
far  more  celebrated  Marathon  had  the  same  origin. 
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adopted  by  late  writers  ascribed  the  foundation  of. 
Foriniae  to  a Greek  colony,  which  was  derived  from 
Lacedaemon,  and  connected  with  the  origin  of  the 
neighbouring  Amyclae.  In  accordance  with  this  tradi- 
tion,its  name  was  said  to  have  been  originally  Hormiae. 
and  was  derived  from  the  excellent  anchorage  or  road- 
stead for  shipping  (op/xos)  which  its  bay  afforded 
(Strab.  V.  p.  233;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 ; Fest.  s.v.  Formiae; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  x.  564.)  Another  legend,  still  more  ge- 
nerally received  both  by  Greek  and  Roman  writers, 
selected  Formiae  as  the  site  of  the  fable  of  the  I/aes- 
trygones  in  the  Odyssey ; and  the  Roman  family  of 
the  Lamiae,  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  even  asserted 
their  direct  descent  from  Lamus,  the  king  of  the 
Laestrygones.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  13;  Hor.  Carm.  iii. 
17  ; Plin.  1.  c. ; Sil.  Ital.  vii.  410  ; Solin.  2.  §23.) 

The  first  historical  mention  of  Formiae  occurs 
immediately  after  the  great  Latin  War,  in  b.c.  338. 
It  appears  that  on  that  occasion  the  two  cities  of 
Fundi  and  Formiae  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war, 
and  had  thus  kept  the  passes  through  their  territory 
(of  the  highest  importance  in  a military  point  of 
view)  always  open  to  the  Roman  armies.  For  this 
service  they  were  rewarded  with  the  gift  of  the 
Roman  citizenship,  but  at  first  without  the  right  of 
suffrage,  which  was  not  granted  them  till  B.c.  190  : 
they  were  then  included  in  the  Aemilian  tribe. 
(Liv.  viii.  14,  xxxviii.  36  ; Veil.  Pat.  i.  14 ; Cic.  ad 
Att.  ii.  14.)  From  henceforth  Formiae  appears  to 
have  been  a fiourishing  Roman  municipal  town,  to 
which  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way  doubtless 
contributed ; but  it  was  probably  still  more  indebted 
to  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  situation,  which  ren- 
dered it  a favourite  place  of  resort  with  the  wealthy 
Roman  nobles  in  the  latter  days  of  the  Republic,  as 
well  as  under  the  Empire.  The  charm  of  its  beau- 
tiful climate  and  tranquil  bay,  the 

“ Temperatae  dulce  Formiae  litus,” 

is  celebrated  by  Martial  in  one  of  his  most  elegant 
epigrams  ; and  all  modern  travellers  concur  in  extol- 
ling Mola  di  Gaieta  as  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots 
in  all  Italy.  Among  the  villas  with  which  Formiae 
thus  became  adorned,  by  far  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Cicero,  which  appears  to  have  become  a 
favourite  residence  of  the  great  orator,  from  whence 
many  of  his  letters  to  Atticus  are  dated,  and  which 
afforded  him  a welcome  retirement  during  the  most 
disturbed  periods  of  the  civil  wars.  It  was  here 
also  that,  on  his  flight  from  Rome,  he  landed  for  the 
last  time,  and  spent  the  night  in  his  Formian  villa, 
from  whence  he  was  attempting  to  escape  when  he 
was  overtaken  by  the  murderers  and  put  to  death, 

B.  c.  43.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  ii.  13, 14,  iv.  2,  vii.  8,  &c., 
od  Fam.  xvi.  10,  12,  &c. ; Plut.  Cic.  47,  48  ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  19,  20;  Val.  Max.  i.  4.  § 5; 
Viet,  de  Vir.  Illmtr.  81.)  Several  ancient  writers, 
including  Plutarch,  represent  Caieta  as  the  scene  of 
this  catastrophe ; but  this  evidently  arises  from  a 
mere  confusion  of  the  two : Caieta,  indeed,  at  this 
time,  appears  to  have  been  in  a municipal  sense  a 
mere  dependency  of  Formiae,  of  which  it  served  as 
the  port ; and  it  is  certainly  not  necessary  to  sup- 
pose, as  Middleton  has  done,  that  Cicero  had  a villa 
at  Caieta  itself  as  weU  as  at  Formiae.  (See  this 
point  fully  discussed  by  Chaupy,  Maison  dHorace, 
vol.  i.  pp.  232 — 236.)  Several  other  Romans  had 
villas  at  Formiae  in  the  days  of  the  great  orator,  as 
well  as  in  those  of  Horace ; but  the  wealthy  family 
of  Mamurra,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Formiae, 
had  at  the  latter  period  engrossed  so  great  a part 
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of  the  locality,  that  Horace  calls  it  the  “ city  of  the 
Mamurrae.”  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  37,  and  Schol.  ad 
loc.  ; Plin.  xxxvi.  6.  s.  7.)  Martial  bears  tes- 
timony that,  at  a later  period,  the  charms  of  Baiae 
and  the  other  places  on  the  Bay  of  Naples  had  not 
caused  Formiae  to  be  neglected.  (Mart.  x.  30.)  The 
hills  at  the  back  of  it,  and  which  bound  the  Sinus 
Caietanus,  are  also  celebrated  by  Horace  for  the  ex- 
cellence of  their  wine.  (Hor.  Carm.  i.  20.  12, 
iii.  16.  34.)  We  learn  that  Formiae  received  a 
colony  under  the  Second  Triumvirate,  and  it  bears 
the  title  of  a colonia  in  several  inscriptions  of  im- 
perial date.  {Lih.  Colon,  p.  234 ; Orell.  Inscr. 
3782,  3884.)  It  appears  to  have  continued  a tole- 
rably flourishing  place  till  the  close  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  retained  its  episcopal  see  till  the  9th 
century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens,  in  856.  The  remaining  inhabitants  took 
refuge  at  Gaeta^  which  succeeded  to  the  episcopal 
dignity  ; and  the  modern  town  of  Mola,  which  has 
grown  up  on  the  ruins  of  Formiae,  is,  as  its  appel- 
lation of  Mola  di  Gaeta  implies,  a sort  of  depen- 
dency of  the  neighbouring  city.  The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity still  visible  at  Formiae  are  extensive;  they 
appear  to  have  all  belonged  to  different  Roman 
villas,  of  which  there  remain  extensive  substnictions, 
with  the  ruins  of  terraces,  vaulted  passages,  baths, 
grottoes,  &.C.,  lining  the  whole  coast  from  Mola  di 
GaUa  to  the  neighbouring  village  of  Castellone. 
These  ruins  may  be  traced  to  have  fonned  part  of 
three  ancient  villas,  of  which  the  one  next  to  Mola 
is  commonly  known  as  that  of  Cicero ; but  the 
Abbe  Chaupy  would  assign  to  the  great  orator  the 
more  important  remains  in  the  garden  of  the  mo- 
dem Villa  Marsana,  the  furthest  of  the  three  from 
Mola.  The  point  is  scarcely  susceptible  of  precise 
determination ; but  a monument  on  the  hill  above 
is  regarded  as  that  of  Cicero,  and  the  discovery 
near  it  of  an  inscription  beaiang  the  names  of  some 
freedmen  of  the  Tullian  family,  certainly  affords 
some  countenance  to  the  attribution.  Several  other 
ancient  inscriptions  have  been  discovered  at  Formiae, 
and  numerous  sepulchres  and  ruins  of  ancient  edi- 
fices are  scattered  along  the  coast  for  some  miles 
eastward  of  Mola  along  the  Appian  Way.  Among 
these  the  names  of  the  Torre  di  Scauri,  and  a spot 
called  Mamurano,  evidently  indicate  the  site  of 
villas  of  Aemilius  Scaums,  and  of  the  wealthy 
Mamurra.  (Chaupy,  Maison  d' Horace,  vol.  i.  pp.  181 
— 231 ; Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  422,  423  ; Hoare, 
Class.  Tour,  vol.  i.  pp.  118 — 129.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FO'RMIO  (ffoppioiv,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 27),  a small 
river,  now  called  the  Risano,  falling  into  the  Adriatic 
Sea  between  Tergeste  (Trieste')  and  Aegida  (Capo 
cTIstria),  which  formed  the  limit  between  Venetia 
and  Istria,  and  consequently  at  one  time  the  eastern 
limit  of  Italy,  until  Augustus  included  Istria  also 
under  that  denomination,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
Arsia  became  the  boundary  of  Italy.  (Plin.  iii.  18. 
s.  22.)  Ptolemy,  however,  reckons  both  the  river 
Formio  and  the  colony  of  Tergeste  as  included  in 
Istria;  but  Pliny’s  statement  is  probably  correct  with 
regard  to  the  limit  as  fixed  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
previous  to  the  annexation  of  Istria  to  Italy.  [Ita- 
lia.] Pliny  places  the  river  Formio  6 miles  S.  of 
Trieste,  which  agrees  very  well  with  the  Risano; 
and  this  river  has  accordingly  been  identified  with 
the  Formio  both  by  Cluver  and  D’Anville.  Walcke- 
naer  fixes  on  a smaller  stream  flowing  into  the  sea 
near  Muja  Vecchia ; but  this  seems  too  near  Trieste. 
as  well  as  too  inconsiderable  a stream.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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FOROAUGUSTA'NA.  [Libisosona.] 
FORTUNA'TAE  INSU'LAE  (al  tuv  MaKdpuy 
VTjcroi,  the  Islands  of  the  Blessed),  one  of  those 
geographical  names  whose  origin  is  lost  in  mythic 
darkness,  but  which  afterwards  came  to  have  a 
specific  application,  so  closely  resembling  the  old 
mythical  notion,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to 
doubt  that  that  notion  was  based,  in  part  at  least,  on 
some  vague  knowledge  of  the  regions  afterwards  dis- 
covered. In  the  present  case,  the  opinion  embodied 
in  the  name  will  be  more  fitly  discussed  under 
Ocean  us  : it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  the  earliest 
Greek  poetry  places  the  abode  of  the  happy  depai’ted 
spirits  far  beyond  the  entrance  of  the  Mediterranean, 
at  the  extremity  of  the  earth,  and  upon  the  shores 
of  the  river  Oceanus,  or  in  islands  in  its  midst ; and 
that  Homer’s  poetical  description  of  the  place  may 
he  applied  almost  word  for  word  to  those  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  off*  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  to  which 
the  name  was  given  in  the  historical  period  (^Od. 
iv.  563,  foil.):  — “ There  the  life  of  mortals  is  most 
easy  ; there  is  no  snow,  nor  winter,  nor  much  rain, 
but  Ocean  is  ever  sending  up  the  shrilly  breathing 
breezes  of  Zephyrus,  to  refresh  men  ” (Comp.  Find. 
01.  ii.  1 28.)  Their  delicious  climate,  and  their  sup- 
posed identity  of  situation,  marked  out  the  Canary 
Islands,  the  Madeira  group,  and  the  Azores,  as 
worthy  to  represent  the  islands  of  the  Blest.  In  the 
more  specific  sense,  however,  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  two  former  groups  ; while,  in  its  widest  ap- 
plication, it  may  even  have  included  the  C.  de  Verde 
islands  ; its  extension  being,  in  fact,  adapted  to  that 
of  maritime  discovery. 

The  Romans  first  became  acquainted  with  these 
islands  at  the  close  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marius  and 
Sulla.  Plutarch  relates  that,  when  Sertorius  was  at 
or  near  Gades  (^Cadiz),  about  b.c.  82,  he  found  certain 
sailors  lately  returned  from  the  Atlantic  islands,  which 
were  also  called  the  islands  of  the  Blest ; who  described 
them  as  two  in  number,  separated  by  a very  narrow 
strait,  and  distant  from  Africa  10,000  stadia  (1000 
geographical  miles,  an  enormous  exaggeration,  if  the 
Canaries  are  meant).  Watered  moderately  by  rare 
showers,  and  refreshed  by  gentle  and  moist  breezes, 
chiefly  from  the  west,  they  not  only  rendered  an 
abundant  return  to  the  cultivator,  but  produced 
spontaneously  food  enough  for  their  indolent  inha- 
bitants. The  climate  was  temperate  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year ; and,  in  short,  such  were  their  natural 
advantages,  that  even  the  barbarians  identified  them 
with  that  Elysian  Plain  and  those  Abodes  of  the 
Happy  which  had  been  sung  by  Homer,  and  the 
fame  of  which  had  reached  to  them.  Enchanted  by 
these  accounts,  Sertorius  was  seized  with  the  desire 
of  fixing  his  abode  in  the  islands,  and  living  there  in 
peace  ; but,  as  the  Cilician  pirates  of  his  fleet  pre- 
ferred the  plunder  of  better  known  countries,  he  was 
compelled  to  abandon  the  design.  (Pint.  Sertor.  8 ; 
Flor.  iii.  22.)  However,  the  discovery  must  have 
been  speedily  followed  up,  if  at  least  the  writer 
Sebosus,  whom  Pliny  quotes  in  his  account  of  the 
islands  (vi.  32.  s.  37),  be  the  same  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (^ad  Att.  ii.  14).  Strabo  speaks  of 
them  in  a very  cursory  way ; and  the  later  geographers 
differ  somewhat  as  to  their  number  and  names.  The 
following  table  exhibits  their  statements,  as  com- 
pared with  one  another,  and  with  the  modern  names, 
the  order  (after  the  first)  being  from  E.  to  W. 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that,  besides  Auto- 
lala,  which  he  expressly  distinguishes  from  the 
Fortunatae,  Ptolemy  only  reckons  six  islands  as 
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belonging  to  the  group,  instead  of  seven,  which  is  the 
actual  number.  Pliny  also  gives  the  number  as  six 


Sebosus 

ap. 

Plin.  1.  c. 

Juba, 

ap. 

Plin.  1.  c. 

Ptolemaeus, 
iv.6.§§  33,34. 

Modern 

Names. 

Junonia 

Purpura- 

riae 

"Hpas  ['HAiouj, 
f]  Kal  AvTo\d\a 

Madeira,  cfc. 

Junonia 

Minor 

'Airp6aiTos 

Lanzarote. 

Junonia 

"Hpos 

Kavapia 

Fuerteventwra. 

Planaria 

Canaria 

Gran  Canaria^ 

Convallis 

Nivaria 

IhvTovapia, 

KevTovpla 

Tenerife. 

Capraria 

Capraria 

Kaaireipia 

Gomera. 

Palma. 

Pluvialia 

Ombrios 

IIAoutToAo 

Ferro. 

(iv.  21.  s.  36,  “ Deorum  sex,  quas  aliqui  Fortunatos 
appellavere.”)  Instead  of  accounting  for  the  differ- 
ence, as  above,  by  supposing  him  to  have  omitted 
Palma,  some  modem  writers  identity  this  island  with 
his  'Kirp6<Tiros  vriaos,  and  with  the  Junonia  Minor  of 
Juba ; making  the  Auto  Ad  Ao  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Pur- 
purariae  of  Juba,  Lanzarote,  yiith  the  smaller  islands 
of  A legranza  and  Graciosa,&xxA  so  excluding  Madeira. 
Those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  subject  further 
should  compare  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  distances  preserved  by  Pliny  from 
Juba  and  Sebosus.  Of  those,  respecting  the  identi- 
fication of  which  there  is  no  dispute,  Canaria,  which 
is  still  so  called,  is  said  to  have  obtained  its  name 
from  the  multitude  of  dogs  which  ran  wild  there; 
the  lofty  snow-clad  peak  of  Tenerife  shows  at  a glance 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  Nivaria;  while  Ferro  marks 
the  place  of  the  chief  meridian  from  which  longitudes 
were  reckoned  before  the  introduction  of  the  practice 
of  computing  them  from  national  observatories  : the 
old  practice  dates  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  whose 
first  meridian,  however,  is  drawn  through  the  group, 
without  specifying  the  exact  island.  (Ptol.  i.  12. 
§§  11,  12,  etalib.)  [P.S.] 

FORULI  (4>(5pouAot),  a town  of  the  Sabines, 
situated,  as  we  leam  from  Livy  (xxvi.  11),  on  the 
road  from  Amiternum  to  Interocrea.  It  is  men- 
tioned by  Virgil  among  the  ancient  cities  of  the 
Sabines  (Aen.  vii.  714),  as  well  as  by  his  imitator 
Silius  Italicus  (viii.  417);  but  in  later  times  it 
appears  to  have  been  a mere  village  or  vicus  de- 
pendent upon  Amiternum.  (Liv.  1.  c.  ; Vicani 
Forulani,  Inscr.  ap.  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  333 ; 
Orell.  Inscr.  3794.)  Strabo  describes  it  (v.  p.228) 
as  built  on  a rock,  in  a position  better  suited  for 
a band  of  outlaws  than  for  peaceable  inhabitants. 
Its  site  may  be  fixed  with  certainty  at  Civita  Tom- 
masa,  about  5 miles  from  Amiternum,  where  there 
are  numerous  ancient  remains,  and  the  inscriptions 
above  cited  were  discovered.  The  distance  frora 
Antrodoco  also  agrees  with  that  of  13  M.  P.  as- 
signed by  the  Tab.  Pent,  from  Interocrea  to  “Eruli,” 
which  name  is  evidently  a corruption  of  Foruli. 
The  precise  situation  of  Civita  Tommasa  scarcely 
corresponds  with  the  expressions  of  Strabo,  but  the 
general  wild  character  of  the  neighbourhood  is  suffi- 
cient to  justify  them.  (Romanelli,  1.  c. ; Bunsen,  in 
Ann.  delV  Inst.  vol.  vi.  p.  109  ; Chaupy,  Maison 
d Horace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  124 — 126.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  ALLIENI,  a city  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
mentioned  only  by  Tacitus  (^Hist.  iii.  6)  during  the 
civil  wars  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  a.d.  69,  but 
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in  a manner  that  affords  little  clue  to  its  position, 
except  that  it  was  situated  on  some  river,  the  pas- 
sage ot  wnich  it  was  important  to  defend.  Cluver 
was  inclined  to  place  it  at  Ferrara,  on  the  Po ; 
others  have  fixed  on  Legnago,  on  the  A between 
Mantua  and  Padua,  which  is  certainly  the  more 
probable  site,  and  agrees  better  with  the  movements 
of  the  campaign.  (Cluver, /toZ.  p.  155;  Orell.  ad 
Tac.  1.  c.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  APPII  (^6pov  attkIov:  Eth.  Foroap- 
piensis),  a town  on  the  Appian  Way,  distant  43  miles 
from  Rome.  We  learn  from  Horace  that  it  was  the 
usual  resting-place  for  travellers  at  the  end  of  the 
first  day’s  journey  from  Rome,  though  he  himself 
and  his  companion  thought  fit  to  divide  the  distance. 
(^Sat  i.  5.  3 — 6.)  It  was  here,  also,  that  it  was  cus- 
tomary for  travellers  on  the  Appian  Way  to  embark 
on  a canal  that  extended  from  thence  parallel  with 
the  line  of  road  to  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Tarracina.  (Hor.  1.  c. ; Strab.  v.  p.  233.)  Hence 
it  became,  as  Horace  describes  it,  a town  of  boatmen 
and  innkeepers, — 

“ Differtum  nautis  cauponibus  atque  malignis.” 

It  is  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  (ad  Att.  ii.  10),  as 
well  as  in  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to  Rome  (Act. 
Apost.  xxviii.  15),  as  one  of  the  usual  halting-places 
on  the  Appian  Way : on  both  occasions  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Tres  Tabernae,  which  was  the  next  stage 
in  going  to  Rome,  ten  miles  nearer  the  city  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  107  ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  611).  Its  situation,  in 
the  midst  of  the  marshes,  sufficiently  accounts  for 
the  badness  of  the  water  complained  of  by  Horace. 

It  is  probable  from  its  name  that  Forum  Appii 
»ras  founded  by  Appius  Claudius  Caecus,  who  first 
constructed  the  celebrated  road  which  so  long  bore 
his  name;  and  the  place  appears  to  have  always 
continued  under  the  patronage  of  his  family.  (Suet. 
Tih.  2.)  It  seems  to  have  grown  up  into  a consi- 
derable town,  which,  under  the  Roman  empire,  en- 
joyed municipal  privileges,  and  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Latium.  (Plin. 
iii.  5.  s.  9. ; Orell.  Inscr.  780.)  There  are  now  no 
inhabitants  on  the  spot;  but  the  site  is  clearly 
marked  by  considerable  ruins  on  each  side  of  the 
Appian  Way,  as  well  as  by  the  43rd  milestone,  which 
is  still  preserved,  at  a spot  distant  four  miles  from 
the  place  still  called  Treponti,  the  ancient  Tripon- 
tlum  or  Tripuntium.  (Chaupy,  Maison  d' Horace, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  387  — 452 ; Pratilli,  Via  Appia,  pp. 
99, 100.)  [Via  Appia.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  AURELII,  a town  or  village  on  the 
coast  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  Via  Aurelia,  and 
placed  by  the  Itinerary  24  miles  from  Centumcellae 
and  25  from  Cosa.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  291.)  The 
former  number  is  doubtful  (those  in  the  Tab.  Peut. 
are  altogether  confused) ; but,  on  the  whole,  it  is 
probable  that  Forum  Aurelii  was  placed  at  or  near 
Montalto,  on  the  river  Fiora,  at  the  place  where 
that  stream  was  crossed  by  the  Via  Aurelia.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  from  its  name  that  the  Forum 
Aurelii  was  founded  at  the  same  time  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  high  road  of  the  same  name ; but  of 
the  date  of  this  we  have  no  account.  [Via  Au- 
KELiA.]  We  only  know  that  both  the  road  and 
town  existed  in  the  time  of  Cicero,  who  mentions  the' 
Forum  Aurelium  (sic)  in  connection  with  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Catiline.  (Cic.  in  Cat.  i.  9.)  It  seems 
never  to  have  been  a place  of  any  importance,  and, 
after  this  incidental  mention,  its  name  is  found  only 
in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 
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FORUM  BIBALO'RUM.  [Gallaecia.] 
FORUM  CASSII,  a town  of  Etruria,  situated  on 
the  Via  Cassia,  with  the  formation  of  which,  from 
its  name,  it  was  certainly  connected.  It  is  known 
to  us  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  1 1 
M.P.  beyond  Sutrium,  between  that  place  and  Vol- 
sinii,  and  44  miles  from  Rome.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  286; 
Tab.  Peut.~)  The  distinct  traces  of  the  Via  Cassia 
enable  us  to  place  it  with  certainty  about  a mile  NE. 
of  Vetralla,  where  an  ancient  church  still  retains  the 
name  of  Sta.  Maria  in  Forcassi,  and  some  portions 
of  Roman  buildings  are  still  extant.  The  inhabitants 
migrated  during  the  middle  ages  to  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Vetralla.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i.  p. 
245  ) [E  H B ] 

FORUM  CIGURRORUM,  EGURRORUm’^  or 
GIGURRORUM.  [Astures.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII.  Ptolemy  (iii.  1)  mentions 
two  towns  in  the  country  of  the  Centrones  [Cen- 
TRONEs],  Forum  Claudii  and  Axima  (Aisme).  As 
there  is  a place  called  Centron  in  the  vaUey  of 
Aisme,  it  is  probable  that  Centron  marks  the  site  of 
a place  called  Centrones,  for  under  the  Empire  it 
was  usual  in  Gallia  for  the  name  of  a people  to  be 
substituted  for  that  of  their  chief  place.  If  this  be 
so,  we  may  assume  that  Centron  represents  Forum 
Claudii.  Guichenon  (cited  by  D’Anville)  gives  two 
inscriptions  which,  he  says,  were  found  at  Aisme; 
and  in  one  of  them,  which  is  in  honour  of  Nerva,  the 
names  Forum  Claudii  and  Centrones  occur  thus — ^ 
FOROCL.  CENTRON.  This  might  be  used  as  an  ar- 
gument, that  Forum  Claudii  is  another  name  for 
Axima.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  CLAUDII  VALLENSIUM  OCTODU- 
RENSIUM.  [OcTODURUs.] 

FORUM  CLODII,  a town  of  Etruria,  situated 
(as  might  be  inferred  from  its  name)  upon  the  Via 
Clodia,  known  to  us  chiefly  from  the  Itineraries, 
but  mentioned  also  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  1.  § 50) 
among  the  towns  of  Southern  Etruria.  The  Anto- 
nine  Itinerary  reckons  it  32  M.P.  from  Rome,  and 
the  Tab.  Peut.  places  it  between  Sabate  and  Blera  ; 
but  the  distances  given  in  the  Tabula  are  confused 
or  corrupt.  Hence  its  position  has  not  been  clearly 
ascertained  ; it  is  commonly  placed  at  Oriuoloy 
about  five  miles  N.  of  Bracciano  (Sabate);  but, 
according  to  Mr.  Dennis,  there  are  no  ancient  remains 
at  that  place,  and  the  point  is  still  doubtful.  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  286;  Tab.  Peut.',  Dennis,  Etrwria,  vol.  i. 
p.  273.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  CORNELII  (^Spov  Koppi]\iou,  Strab.; 
^6pov  Kopvrjhiov,  Ptol.;  KopvTiKiov  ayopd,  Dion 
Cass.  ; Eth.  Forocomeliensis : Imola),  a considerable 
town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia, 
and  distant  23  miles  from  Bononia  and  10  from  Fa- 
ventia.  It  stood  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river  Va- 
trenus,  now  called  the  Santerno.  (Strab.  v.  p.  216; 
Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 46;  Itin.  Ant. 
pp.  100,  127,  287  ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  616.)  It  is  said 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  its  foundation  by  the 
dictator  Sulla  (Prudent.  Peristeph.  9,  init.),  and  ap- 
pears to  have  been  already  a place  of  some  importance 
at  the  death  of  Caesar;  as,  in  the  civil  war  which  fol- 
lowed, it  was  occupied  by  Octavian,  who  established 
his  winter-quarters  there.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xii.  5 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  35.)  It  is  afterwards  noticed  by 
Martial,  who  appears  to  have  composed  the  third 
book  of  his  epigrams  during  a residence  in  this 
town  (iii.  1.  4),  and  continued  under  the  Roman 
empire  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town.  (Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  518.  4,  &c.)  Its  name  is  again  men- 
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tioned  during  the  Gothic  Wars,  and  as  late  as  the 
seventh  century  P.  Diaconus  ranks  it  among  the 
“ locupletes  urbes”  of  the  province  of  Aemilia.  He 
tells  us  that  it  had  a citadel  (castrum),  which  was 
called  Imolas,  from  whence  the  modern  town  has 
derived  the  name  of  Imola.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  19; 
P.  Diac.  ii.  18.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUl\I  DECII,  a town  of  the  Sabines,  men- 
tioned only  by  Phny  (iii.  12.  s.  17),  the  site  of 
which  is  wholly  unknown.  It  has  been  identified 
by  Cluver  with  the  “ Foroecri”  of  the  Tabula;  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this,  and  the  latter  name 
is  probably  corrupted  from  Forocrea  or  Forocria, 
analogous  to  Interocrea.  (Cluver,  Ital.  p.  690  ; 
Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  118.)  It  is  more  pro- 
bable that  Forum  Decii  was  situated  much  further 
S.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Forum  Novum  (Ves- 
covio).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DIUGUNTORUM  or  JUGUNTORUM 
(<l>(5pos  Aiovyovur^u  fj  'lovyovvTwv,  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 31),  a town  of  Transpadane  Gaul,  known  only 
from  Ptolemy,  who  places  it  in  the  territory  of  the 
Cenomani,  SW.  of  Bergomum;  but  its  site  is  other- 
wise Avholly  unknown.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  DOMITII,  is  placed  hy  the  Itins.  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  Nemausus  (^Nimes)  to  Narbo 
(^Narbonne).  The  distance  from  Cessero  (^St.  Ti- 
heri)  on  the  Herault  to  Forum  Domitii  is  18  M.  P. : 
and  the  Antonine  Itin.  makes  it  17  M.  P.  from 
Forum  Domitii  to  Sextantio  (^SoustantioTi),  which  is 
a few  miles  west  of  Montpellier.  Though  Forum 
Domitii  lies  between  two  well-known  places,  its  po- 
sition is  not  known.  We  may  conclude  that  it  was 
on  the  Via  Domitia,  so  called  from  Cn.  Domitius  Ahe- 
nobarbus,  who  defeated  the  Allobroges  (Liv.  Epit. 
61).  This  road  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  (pro  Font. 
4)  as  repaired  by  the  legati  of  M.  Fonteius.  [G.  L.] 
FORUM  FLAMINII  (4>dpov  4>Aa/AiVioi',  Strab. ; 
4>dpoy  ^Kapiviov^  Ptol. : Eth.  Foroflaminiensis),  a 
town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the  Flaminian  Way, 
where  it  first  entered  the  Apennines,  3 miles  from 
Fulginium.  It  is  evident  from  the  name  that  it  was 
founded  by  the  censor  C.  Flaminius,  at  the  time 
that  he  constructed  the  celebrated  highway  on  which 
it  was  situated,  b.  c.  220:  but  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned in  history.  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  deriving 
its  chief  importance  from  the  traffic  along  the  road: 
but  we  learn  from  Pliny,  and  from  inscriptions,  that 
it  was  a municipal  town  of  some  consideration. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227  ; Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 54;  Gruter,  Inscr.  p.  347.  1 ; OreU.  Inscr.  98.) 
It  was  here  that  the  emperors  Gallus  and  Volusia- 
nris  were  defeated  and  slain  by  the  pretender  Aemi- 
lianus  in  A.  D.  256.  (Hieron.  Chron.  ad  ann. ; Cluver, 
Jtal.  p.  631.)  Forum  Flaminii  is  still  termed  a 
“ civitas  ” in  the  'Jerusalem  Itinerary,  and  continued 
the  see  of  a bishop  till  the  eighth  century,  when  it 
was  destroyed  by  the  Lombards,  and  the  remaining 
inhabitants  established  themselves  at  Fulginium. 
The  Itineraries  place  it  3 miles  from  Fulginium,  and 
12  from  Nuceria:  but  the  ruins  which,  according  to 
Holstenius,  still  mark  its  site  at  a place  called  S. 
Giovanni  pro  Fiamma  (or  in  ForifiarmmC),  are 
hardly  2 miles  from  the  former  city.  (Itin.  Ant.  p. 
125;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  614;  Tab.  Peut.\  Holsten.  iVb^. 
ad  Cluv.  p.  92.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  FULVII  ( Valenza),  a town  of  the  in- 
terior of  Liguria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the 
“ nobilia  oppida  ” of  that  province,  between  the 
Apennines  and  the  Padus.  He  adds  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  “ Valentin um  ” (“  Forum  Fulvii,  quod 
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Valentinum  ”),  though  no  other  place  of  the  name 
is  known.  It  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Tabula,  in 
a manner  that  would  afford  but  little  clue  to  its  po- 
sition; but  the  distance  of  22  M.  P.  from  Asta 
(corruptly  written  llosid)  accords  with  the  position 
of  the  modem  Valenza,  a considerable  town  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Po,  about  16  miles  below  Casale, 
the  name  of  which  is  evidently  connected  with  the 
epithet  of  Valentinum  given  to  the  ancient  city.  In 
the  Notitia  (where  it  is  called  Foram  Fulviense)  we 
find  it  mentioned  as  the  station  of  a body  of  troops, 
probably  to  defend  the  passage  of  the  Padus  at  this 
point.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Not.  Dign.  ii.  p.  121 ; Tab. 
Pent.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLORUM  (’Ayopk  KcKtcHv,  Ap- 
pian),  a village  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  between  Mutina 
aud  Bononia.  It  is  remarkable  only  as  the  scene  of 
the  first  battle  between  M.  Antonius  and  the  con- 
suls Hirtius  and  Pansa,  who  were  attempting  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Mutina.  The  forces  of  Pansa, 
which  were  first  engaged  with  those  of  Antonius, 
were  worsted  in  the  encounter,  though  not  defeated, 
and  the  consul  himself  mortally  wounded  : but 
Hirtius,  having  unexpectedly  fallen  upon  the  rear  of 
Antonius,  when  he  was  withdrawing  to  reoccupy 
Forum  Gallorum,  completely  routed  his  forces  and 
compelled  him  to  retreat  to  his  camp  before  Mutina. 
This  battle  (which  was  fought  on  the  15th  of  April, 
B.  c.  43,  twelve  days  before  the  more  decisive  action 
of  Mutina)  is  described  in  detail  by  Serv.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  in  a letter  to  Cicero:  from  his  account  we 
learn  that  the  place  called  Fomm  Gallorum  was  a 
mere  village  (vicus)  and  that  it  was  situated  on 
the  Aemilian  Way,  which  here,  as  through  great 
part  of  its  course,  was  a raised  causeway,  with  low 
marshy  ground  on  each  side.  (Cic.  ad  Earn.  x.  30; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  66  — 70;  Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  37; 
Frontin.  Strat.  ii.  5.  § 39.)  Nor  did  it  ever  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a town : and  though  its  name  is  again 
found  in  the  Tabula  Peutingeriana,  its  omission 
from  all  the  other  Itineraries  shows  that  it  was  still 
only  a village.  The  distances  there  given  (8  miles 
from  Mutina  and  17  from  Bononia)  show  that  it 
must  have  occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the  modem 
Castel  Franco.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  GALLO'RUM.  [Ilergetes.] 
FORUM  HADRIANI.  One  of  the  roads  which 
the  Table  marks  from  Lugdunum  Batavorum  (Lei- 
den') to  Noviomagus  (Nymegen),  passes  through 
Flenio  [Flenio].  Between  Lugdunum  and  Flenio 
is  Forum  Hadriani,  and  though  the  distance  from 
Lugdunum  is  not  given  in  the  Table,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  it  is  represented  by  a place  named  Voor- 
bourg.  Excavations  have  been  made  on  this  site, 
and  there  were  found  mosaic  pavements,  coins,  and 
other  memorials  of  the  Roman  period.  (Ukert,  Gal- 
lien,  p.  532.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  (Frejus),  a town  of  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis  on  the  coast  between  Telo  Martins  (Tou- 
lon) and.  the  Yams  (Var).  Strabo  (p.  184)  calls 
it  idpov  'lovXiov,  and  a naval  station  of  Caesar  Au- 
gustus, situated  between  Olbia  and  Antipolis,  and 
distant  from  Massiha  about  600  stadia.  But  the 
name  Foram  Julii  existed  before  the  time  of  Caesar 
Augustus,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  a letter  of  Plancus 
to  Cicero,  b.  c.  43  (ad  Earn.  x.  15);  and  he  makes 
it  24  M.  P.  from  Forum  Voconii  to  Forum  Julii  (x. 
17).  We  may  infer  that  it^took  its  name  from  C. 
Julius  Caesar,  though  there  is  no  evidence  about 
what  he  did  to  the  place,  and  that  Augustus  improved 
it.  Pliny  (iii.  5)  names  it  “ Forum  Julii  Octavano- 
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rum  Colonia  quae  Pacensis  appellatur  et  Classica.” 
The  river  Argenteus  was  within  its  limits.  (Ptol. 

ii.  10.)  The  name  Octavanorum,  mentioned  also  by 
Mela  (ii.  5),  is  supposed  to  show  that  a detachment 
fr^m.the  eighth  legion  was  settled  here.  The  name 
Classica  is  probably  derived  from  the  fleet  being  sta- 
tioned here  by  Augustus.  The  place  has  the  va- 
rious names  of  Oppidum  Forojuliense  (Tacit.  Ann. 
iv.  5) ; Forum  Julium  Narbonensis  Galliae  Colonia 
(^Ann.  ii.  63);  Colonia  Forojuliensis  (Tacit.  Hist. 
ii.  14). 

Forum  Julii  was  a naval  station  in  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  and  ships  of  war  were  kept  there,  which 
Augustus  took  at  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  used 
for  the  defence  of  this  part  of  the  Gallic  coast  (Tacit. 
Ann.  iv.  63);  and  it  is  again  mentioned  as  an  im- 
portant naval  station  in  the  time  of  Vitellius  (Tacit. 
Hist.  ii.  43).  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Cn.  Agricola, 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  (Tacit.  Agric.  4);  and  an 
old  and  distinguished  Colonia,  as  Tacitus  calls  it. 
The  sauce  called  “ gar  urn  ” was  made  here.  (Plin. 
xxxi.  7,  8.) 

The  port  of  Forum  Julii  was  at  the  bottom  of  a 
small  bay,  but  the  entrance  has  been  filled  up  by  the 
earth  brought  down  by  the  Argenteus,  which  river 
flows  a little  to  the  west  of  Forum  Julii.  The  traces  of 
the  two  moles  which  formed  the  entrance  of  the  port, 
still  remain;  but  the  entrance  is  now  about  3000 
feet  from  the  sea.  The  width  of  the  Koman  port  is 
estimated  at  about  1500  feet,  and  its  depth  from  the 
entrance  between  the  moles  at  1680  feet.  These 
dimensions  show  that  the  port  of  Forum  Julium 
may  be  compared  with  those  made  by  Trajan  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber  and  at  Centum  Cellae,  and  with 
the  port  of  Antium.  There  is  no  water  now  in  the 
port  of  Frtjus,  except  a small  lagune,  near  a quay 
of  Roman  construction,  which  forms  an  angle  with 
the  mole  on  the  right  to  one  who  enters  the  port. 
The  traces  of  the  walls  show  that  the  old  town  was 
much  larger  than  the  modern. 

There  is  a triumphal  arch,  which  is  supposed  to 
have  formed  one  of  the  four  gates  of  the  town.  The 
circuit  of  the  amphitheatre  is  about  650  feet.  The 
arena,  which  is  buried  under  rubbish,  is  probably 
entire.  A road  has  been  formed  through  the  two 
chief  entrances  right  through  it,  as  in  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Treves.  Near  the  amphitheatre  is  one 
of  the  old  gates,  which  is  at  the  bottom  of  a concave 
semicircle,  fonned  of  thick  walls  and  defended  by  a 
tower  at  each  extremity.  The  aqueduct  brought 
into  the  town  the  waters  of  the  Siagne  from  a dis- 
tance of  more  than  20  miles.  The  channel  for  the 
water  in  some  parts  was  under  groimd,  in  others  it 
was  supported  on  arches.  At  the  gate  of  Frejus  it 
divided  into  two  branches,  one  of  whiph  entered  the 
town  and  the  other  went  to  the  port.  Parts  of  this 
aqueduct  are  well  preserved. 

The  Roman  Via  Aurelia  passed  by  Forum  Julii ; 
and  there  were  roads  from  Forum  Julii  to  Aquae 
Sextiae,  Massilia,  and  Arelate.  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
^c.  ; Walckenaer,  Geog.  ^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  9 ; Ukert, 
GaUien,  p.  429;  Richard  et  Hocquet,  Guide  du 
Voyageur,  p.  797.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  JULII  or  JULIUM.  1.  (4>dpos  TotiAms, 
Ptol.:  Eth.  Forojuliensis:  Cividale  di  Friuli),  a 
city  of  Venetia,  situated  about  25  miles  N.  of  Aqui- 
leia,  and  nearly  at  the  foot  of  the  Julian  Alps.  Pto- 
lemy reckons  it  in  the  country  of  the  Garni,  and  there 
is  little  doubt  that  this  is  correct,  though  it  is  not 
possible  to  separate  the  territory  of  that  people  from 
the  rest  of  Venetia.  [_Carni.]  Paulus  Diaconus 
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ascribes  its  foundation  to  Julius  Caesar  (P.  Diac. 
Hist.  Lang.  ii.  14);  and  it  is  probable  that  this  is 
corrrect,  though  we  have  no  earlier  authority  for  the 
fact.  It  appears  that  it  was  at  first  merely  a sort 
of  central  place  of  meeting  for  the  neighbouring 
Garni,  and  where  probably  the  Roman  magistrates 
held  intercourse  with  the  mountaineers.  In  Pliny’s 
time  it  seems  to  have  been  still  but  an  inconsiderable 
place,  as  he  enumerates  the  “ Forojulienses  cogno- 
mine  Transpadani  ” among  the  unimportant  towns 
of  Venetia,  which  were  unworthy  of  fuller  notice. 
But  Ptolemy  calls  it  a Roman  colony,  and  it  appears 
to  have  risen  in  importance  during  the  latter  ages  of 
the  Roman  empire.  It  was  not,  however,  till  after 
the  fall  of  the  neighbouring  Aquileia,  A.  D.  452,  that 
it  attained  the  dignity,  which  it  continued  to  hold 
under  the  Gothic  and  Lombard  rulers  of  Italy,  of 
the  capital  of  Venetia.  (Plin.  iii.  19.  s.  23;  Ptol. 

iii.  1.  s.  29;  Cassiod.  Varr.  xii.  26;  P.  Diac.  ii.  14, 

iv.  28,  38.) 

Forum  Julii  became  under  the  Lombards  the 
seat  of  a separate  duchy,  and  has  imparted  to  the 
whole  province  in  which  it  is  situated  the  name,  by 
which  it  is  still  known,  of  the  Friuli:  the  modern 
town  being  called  Cividad  or  Cividale,  obviously  a 
corruption  of  “ Civitas.” 

The  period  of  the  destruction  of  Forum  Julii  is 
unknown;  but  recent  excavations  on  the  site  have 
brought  to  light  numerous  remains  of  antiquity,  in- 
cluding the  foundations  of  temples  and  other  public 
buildings,  scattered  over  a considerable  extent  of 
ground  around  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
modern  Cividale.  The  monuments  discovered  belong, 
however,  for  the  most  part  to  a very  late  period,  and 
confirm  the  inference  which  we  should  draw  from 
the  few  historical  notices  we  possess,  that  Forum 
Julii  did  not  rise  to  any  great  importance  till  near 
the  close  of  the  Western  Empire.  Very  exaggerated 
ideas  of  its  greatness,  and  of  the  value  of  the  dis- 
coveries made  on  the  spot,  were  spread  abroad  by 
the  Ganonico  della  Torre,  who  carried  on  the  exca- 
vations. (^Annali  dell’  Inst.  Arch.  1835,  pp.  213 — 
220;  Bullett.  d.  Inst.  1834,  p.  5,  1835,  p.  134.) 

2.  We  learn  from  an  inscription  that  the  town  of 
Iria'in  Liguria  bore  also  the  name  of  ‘‘  Forum  Julii 
Iriensium  ” (Orell.  Inscr.  73),  but  no  other  notice  of 
it  occurs  under  this  name.  [Iria.] 

3.  Pliny  mentions  among  the  municipal  towns  of 

Umbria,  in  the  sixth  region  of  Italy,  the  “ Foro- 
julienses cognomine  Goncubienses;”  but  these,  as 
well  as  the  “ Forobrentani,”  who  immediately  follow 
them,  are  wholly  unknown,  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  JULIUM.  [Illiturgis.]. 

FORUM  LEPIDI.  [Regium  Lepidum.] 

FORUM  LIGINII,  a town  of  Transpadane  Gaul, 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s.  21),  who  writes 
the  name  Licinitorum,  and,  strangely  enough,  tells 
us  that  it  was  a city  of  the  Orobii,  a people  men- 
tioned by  Gato ; though  it  is  evident  from  its  name 
that  it  was  a Roman  foundation,  or  at  least  settle- 
ment. From  the  same  passage  it  would  appear  to 
have  been  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gomum  and  Ber- 
gomum,  and  has  been  fixed,  plausibly  enough, 
though  only  conjecturally,  at  a place  called  Incino, 
near  the  small  town  of  Erha,  on  the  road  from  Como 
to  Lecco,  and  about  7 miles  from  the  former  city, 
where  some  inscriptions  and  other  antiquities  have 
been  found.  (Annoni,  Memoria  intorno  il  Piano 
d’  Erha,  Gomo,  1 831.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  LIGNEUM,  is  placed  by  the  Antonina 
Itin.  on  the  road  from  Gaesar  Augusta  (Saragosa) 
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in  Spain,  to  Beneharmum,  in  Gallia.  [Benehar- 
MUM.]  The  distance  from  Summus  Pyrenaeus  to 
Forum  Ligneum  is  marked  5,  and  from  Foram  Lig- 
neum  to  Aspaluca  (^Pont  Lesquit),  7.  Walckenaer 
takes  these  distances  to  he  Gallic  leagues,  though 
one  would  suppose  that  they  are  Roman  miles.  How- 
ever, distances  measured  in  a mountain  pass  are 
very  loose ; and  there  is  no  certainty  about  the  exact 
position  of  Forum  Ligneum.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  LIMICORUM.  [Gallaecia.] 

FORUM  LIVII  (Forli),  a town  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana,  situated  on  the  Via  AemUia,  between  Fa- 
ventia  and  Caesena.  Its  foundation  is  commonly 
ascribed  by  local  historians  to  Livius  Salinator,  but 
there  is  no  authority  for  this.  Its  name  is  not 
foand  either  in  Strabo  or  Ptolemy,  but  is  mentioned 
by  Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  the  region ; 
and  by  the  Itineraries,  which  place  it  13  M.  P.  from 
Caesena  and  10  from  Faventia.  It  therefore  occu- 
pied the  same  site  as  the  modem  city  of  Forli,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Montone,  the  Vitis  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  15.  s.  20;  Itin.  Ant.  p.  287;  Itin.  Hier. 
p.  616  ; Tab.  Pent.')  In  A.i).  412  it  was  the  scene 
of  the  nuptials  of  Placidia,  the  sister  of  Honorius, 
with  the  Gothic  king  Athaulfus  (Joraand.  Get.  31), 
but  notwithstanding  its  selection  for  this  purpose  it 
seems  to  have  never  been  a town  of  importance  in 
ancient  times.  The  modern  city  of  Forli,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  a populous  and  flourishing  place.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  NERONIS.  [Carpentoracte.] 

FORUM  NOVUM.  1.  (^Eth.  Foronovanus : 
Vescovio),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
by  Pliny,  and  in  the  Liber  Coloniarum.  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17 ; Lib.  Colon,  p.  255.)  From  its  name  we 
may  infer  that  it  was  of  Roman  foundation,  and  not 
an  ancient  Sabine  town.  Its  position  is  clearly  fixed 
at  a place  called  Vescovio  (no  longer  inhabited,  but 
retaining  an  ancient  church),  about  3 miles  W.  of 
Aspra  (Casperia)  and  12  NW.  of  Correse  (Cures). 
Here  there  are  considerable  ruins,  which  were  mis- 
taken by  Cluver  for  those  of  Cures,  but  are  clearly 
identified  as  the  remains  of  Forum  Novum  by  in- 
scriptions found  among  them  with  the  name  of  the 
Foronovani.  From  these  we  leam  that  it  was  a 
municipal  town  in  the  reign  of  Gordian  : it  sub.se- 
quently  became  the  see  of  a bishop,  and,  after  the 
decay  of  Cures,  appears  to  have  claimed  to  be  the 
metropolitan  see  of  the  Sabines,  whence  it  came  to 
be  commonly  known  as  LI  Vescovio  di  Sabina.  The 
ancient  church  that  marks  the  site  still  bears  the 
title  of  “ Ecclesia  Cathedralis  Sabinorum.”  (Cluver, 
Ital.  p.  675;  Holsten.  Not.  p.  107;  Chaupy,  Maison 
d Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  127.) 

The  name  of  Forum  Novum  was  probably  given  to 
it  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  it  from  Forum 
Decii,  which  is  also  placed  by  Phny  in  the  Sabine 
territory,  but  is  otherwise  wholly  unknown,  and 
there  is  no  clue  to  its  situation. 

2.  A town  of  GaUia  Cispadana,  known  only  from  an 
inscription  in  which  we  find  it  mentioned  as  a muni- 
cipal town  (“  Municipium  Foronovanorum,”  Gruter, 
Inscr.  p.  492.  5);  but  as  this  inscription  was  found 
at  Parma,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Forum 
Novum  there  meant  is  the  place  still  called  Fornovo, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Taro,  1 5 miles  SW.  of  Parma. 
It  is  evidently  the  same  place  called  by  P.  Diaconus 
“ Foronianum,”  and  mentioned  by  him  among  the 

castra  Aemiliae.”  (P.  Diac.  Hist.  Lang.  vi.  49.) 

3.  A town  of  Samnium,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Itineraries,  which  place  it  10  miles  from  Beneventum 
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on  the  road  to  Equus  Tuticus;  this  distance  fixes  it 
at  Buonalbergo,  a spot  where  numerous  coins  and 
other  antiquities  have  been  found.  {Tab.  Pent.-, 
Itin.  Hier.  p.  610;  Mommsen,  in  Bullett.  d.  Inst. 
1848,  p.  7.)  [E.H.B.] 

FORUM  NARBASORUM.  [Gallaecia.] 

FORUM  POPILII.  1.  (Forlimpopoli),  a small 
town  on  the  Via  Aemilia  about  half-way  between 
Forum  Livii  and  Caesena,  noticed  by  Pliny  (iii.  15. 
s.  20)  among  the  municipal  towns  of  Gallia  Cispa- 
dana, as  well  as  in  the  Tabula  and  the  Jerusalem 
Itinerary,  in  both  of  which  the  name  is  written 
“ Foro  PopuUr  The  latter  calls  it  a “ civitas,”  but 
the  total  omission  of  its  name  in  the  same  route  as 
given  in  the  Antonine  Itinerary  proves  that  it  was 
(in  ancient  as  well  as  modern  times)  but  a small 
town.  {Itin.  Hier.  p.  616;  Tab.  Pent.') 

2.  A town  of  Campania,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as 
situated  in  the  Falemian  district  (“  Foropopulienses 
ex  Falerno,”  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9):  it  is  also  noticed  by 
Ptolemy,  who  writes  the  name  ^6pos  IloirAfou 
(Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 68),  and  incidentally  by  Dionysius 
(i.  21),  who  tells  us  that  near  it  were  the  remains  of 
a very  ancient  city,  which  had  been  long  desolate, 
called  Larissa  and  of  Pelasgic  origin.  The  ruins  to 
which  he  refers  are  unknown,  but  it  appears  from  his 
expressions  that  they,  as  well  as  Forum  Popilii 
(^d-yopa  U.oTri\ld),  must  have  been  situated  in  the 
hilly  district  in  the  N.  of  Campania:  Ptolemy  ap 
pears  to  place  the  latter  town  between  Capua  and 
Teanum,  but  its  exact  site  has  not  been  determined. 
We  leam  from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233,  where 
the  name  is  written  Forum  Populi),  that  it  received 
a body  of  colonists  under  Augustus,  to  which  a fresh 
settlement  seems  to  have  been  added  by  Vespasian. 

3.  A town  of  Lucania,  mentioned  only  in  the 
Tabula,  where  the  name  occurs  in  a manner  that 
would  afford  scarcely  any  clue  to  its  position,  the 
neighbouring  lines  of  route  being  altogether  con- 
fused. But  a remarkable  inscription  found  at  a 
place  called  Polla  in  the  Valle  di  Piano,  leaves 
scarcely  any  doubt  that  that  place  is  the  site  of  the 
Forum  Popilii.  This  inscription  records  the  con- 
struction by  a Roman  magistrate  (whose  name  is 
unfortunately  lost)  of  a high  road  from  Capua  to 
Rhegium,  giving  the  intermediate  distances  of  the 
principal  places:  and  a comparison  of  these  with 
those  given  in  the  Tabula  leaves  little  doubt  that  the 
modem  village  of  Polla  is  the  Forum  Popilii,  and 
that  the  magistrate’s  name  which  has  disappeared 
at  the  beginning  of  the  inscription,  erroneously  sup- 
plied by  some  writers  as  that  of  M.  Aquillius,  was 
in  reality  that  of  P.  Popilius  Laenas,  who  was  praetor 
in  B.  c.  134.  (Mannert,  Geog.  von  Italia,  vol.  ii.  p. 
146;  Mommsen, R.N.  No.  6276;  Ritschel, 
Monum.  Epigr.  pp.  1 1, 12.)  From  this  document  we 
leam  that  Forum  Popihi  was  distant  51  M.  P.  from 
Nuceria  and  74  from  Muranum.  [E.  H.  B.]. 

FORUM  SEGUSIANORUM,  a town  of  the  Segu- 
siani  (Ptol.  ii.  8),  who  were  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhone,  in  the  latitude  of  Lugdunum.  The  term  Forum 
seems  to  indicate  the  chief  town  of  the  Segusiani,  or  a 
place  where  a Conventus  was  held ; and  the  place  has 
the  usual  mark  of  a capital  or  chief  town  in  the  Table. 
A place  called  Fours,  or  more  properly  Feur,  west 
of  Lyon,  represents  the  Forum  Segusianoram.  An 
inscription  was  found  at  Feurs,  as  it  seems  to  this 
eflect: — “ Fabri  Tign.  qui  Foro  Segus.  consistunt;” 
and  La  Mure,  in  his  Histoire  du  Forest  (Lyon, 
1671),  mentions  four  milestones  found  at  Fevn's^ 
with  the  inscriptions  i,  n,  iii,  iiir,  each  preceded  by 
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L,  which  means  leugja  or  league.  Thus,  it  appears 
tW  a road  was  measured  from  this  Forum.  It  is 
also  stated  that  the  inscription  c.  rvL.  f.  seg. 
LIBERA,  occurs  ou  these  stones,  or  on  some  of  them. 
From  this  the  place  appears  to  have  been  made  a 
Colonia,  with  the  title  of  Liberi,  which  Pliny  (iv. 
18)  gives  to  the  Segusiani.  “ The  historian  of  the 
Forez  (Forest)  mentions  a Roman  copper  weight,  on 
which  werb  marked  in  characters  of  silver  deae 
SEG.  F.,  a circumstance  which  shows  that  the  Forum 
of  the  Segusiani  was  deified,  and  accordingly  had  an 
honour  which  we  know  to  have  been  conferred  on 
several  other  towns  in  Gaul.”  (D’Anville.) 

The  Table  mentions  Forum  Segustavarum,  on  a 
road  from  Segodum  (JKkodez)  to  Lugdunum  (jjyon), 
and  it  is  the  next  place  to  Lugdunum.  Part  of  the 
route  is  this: — Icidmago  (Jssem^eavx)^  Aquis  Se- 
geste,  Foro  Segustavarum,  Lugdunum.  Another 
route  in  the  Table,  between  Augustonemetum  {Cler 
nwnt')  and  Lugdunum,  stands  thus  in  the  last  part: 
— Rodamna  {RovnnnF)^  Mediolanum  (^Meylieu), 
Foro  Segustavarum,  Lugdunum.  D’Anville  (J^otice, 
art.  Mediolanurn)  supposes  that  Mediolanum  is 
wrongly  placed  in  the  Table,  and  he  inserts  it  between 
Forum  Segusianorum  and  Lugdunum.  Walckenaer 
contends  that  the  Table  and  its  distances  are  right, 
that  Forum  Segustavarum  is  a different  place  from 
Forum  Segusianorum,  and  he  places  it  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Famay.  The  measures,  he  says,  are 
very  exact,  as  we  may  convince  ourselves  by  seeing 
how  he  has  apphed  them  to  our  modem  maps.  But 
we  give  no  confidence  to  these  assertions.  Segusta- 
vamm  and  Segusianomm  are  evidently  the  same 
word,  and  the  difference  in  a few  letters  is  easily  ex- 
plained by  their  close  resemblance,  and  the  hability 
of  one  being  put  for  the  other. 

The  district  of  Forez  or  Forests  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  name  from  Pagus  Forensis,  the  canton 
of  the  Forum.  Parts  of  the  aqueduct  which  brought 
water  to  Foram  Segusianorum  still  remain.  In  one 
part  the  aqueduct  is  about  10  feet  high  to  the 
spring  of  the  arch,  and  about  3 feet  wide.  The 
outer  wall  is  formed  of  small  red  stones,  and  the 
inner  part  of  fragments  of  the  same  stone  embedded 
in  cement.  A very  remarkable  mosaic  was  dis- 
covered at  Fev/rs  a few  years  ago,  under  the  entrance 
door  of  a house.  There  are  also  in  the  courts  of  the 
same  house  some  Corinthian  columns,  which  sup- 
port a staircase.  The  church  of  Fevrs  appears  to 
have  been  built  with  the  materials  of  Roman  edifices. 
There  are  also  remains  of  ancient  baths  near  a part 
of  the  town  called  the  Palais.  Near  this  Palais 
were  found,  under  the  ground,  the  four  milestones 
mentioned  above.  They  are  now  placed  in  a part  of 
the  town,  according  to  a recent  authority,  where  they 
are  much  exposed  to  damage.  (D’Anville,  Notice, 
^c.;  Walckenaer,  Geog.  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  332;  Ukert, 
Gallien;  Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide,  (fc.)  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  SEMPRONII  (^6pov  'Z^ixirpciviov,  Strab. ; 
^6pos  ’SefiTTpcoviov,  Ptol. : Eth.  Forosemproniensis : 
Fossombrone'),  a town  of  Umbria,  situated  on  the 
Flaminian  Way,  in  the  valley  of  the  Metaurus,  16 
miles  from  Fanum  Fortunae  (^Fanoi),  on  the  Adriatic. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  125.)  We  have  no 
account  of  its  foundation,  or  the  origin  of  its  name : 
but  it  was  the  only  town  in  the  valley  of  the  Me- 
taurus, between  its  mouth  and  the  central  range  of 
the  Apennines;  and  from  this  circumstance,  and  its 
position  on  so  frequented  a highroad,  it  seems  to 
have  risen  into  a place  of  some  importance,  and  was 
a flourishing  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
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pire.  (Strab.  1.  c.;  Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19;  Ptol.  iii.  1. 
§ 53;  Orell.  Jnscr.  3774,  4039,  4063.)  The  site 
of  the  ancient  city  is  marked  by  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  and  other  ruins  of  Roman  date,  which  are 
visible  about  2 miles  from  the  modem  city  of  Fos- 
sombrone: this  last  retains  the  ancient  episcopal 
see,  and  its  name  is  evidently  a mere  corruption  of 
Forum  SemproniL  (Cafindri,  Statistica  del  Pontif. 
Stato,  p.  121.)  The  latter  was  8 miles  distant  from 
the  celebrated  pass  of  Intercisa,  or  the  Furlo.  [In- 
TERCiSA.]  The  great  battle  in  which  Hasdrubal 
was  defeated  by  the  Roman  consuls  Livius  and  Nera 
in  B.  c.  207,  was  probably  fought  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Forum  Sem.pronii,  but  the  exact  site  is  un- 
certain. [Metaurus.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  TIBERII,  is  placed  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9) 
among  the  Helvetii.  It  is  unknown  where  it  is. 
D’Anville  guesses  Kaiserstuhl  on  the  Rhine,  chiefly 
because  of  the  meaning  of  the  German  name;  which 
is  very  unsatisfactory.  Haller  guesses  Zv/rzach  on 
the  Rhine,  where  there  are  Roman  walls.  Another 
guesses  Steckbom  on  the  Lake  of  Constanz.  (Ukert, 
Gallien.')  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  TRAJANI,  a town  in  the  interior  of 
Sardinia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  on  the  road  from  Tibula,  through  the  inte- 
rior of  the  island,  to  Othoca.  (^Itin.  Ant.  p.  82.)  Its 
site  is  fixed  at  a place  called  Fordongianus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  river  Tirsi  (Thyrsus),  about  16 
miles  from  Oristano,  where  there  are  considerable 
Roman  remains,  including  those  of  a bridge,  and  of 
Thermae  on  a scale  of  great  magnificence.  These 
doubtless  owe  their  origin  to  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(Valery,  Voy.  enSardaigne,yo\.n.c.^b).  [E.H.B.] 
FORUM  TRUENTINORUM  or  DRUENTI- 
NORUM,  a town  of  Gallia  Cispadana,  mentioned  by 
Pliny  among  the  municipal  towns  of  that  region 
(iii.  15.  s.  20).  His  authority  is  confirmed  by 
inscriptions,  in  which  we  find  “ Municipium  Foro- 
druent.,”  for  Forodruentinornm.  As  the  name  is 
not  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  it  seems  clear  that 
it  was  not  situated  on  the  Via  Aemilia,  and  it  has 
been  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  Bertinoro,  a 
small  episcopal  town  about  3 miles  S.  of  Forlim- 
popoli;  this  however  is  a mere  conjecture.  (Gruter, 
Jnscr.  pp.  492.  5,  1094.  2;  Orell.  Inscr.  80; 
Cluver,  Ital.  p.  295.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FORUM  VIBII  (Vibi  Forum,  Plin.  iii.  17.  s.  21 ; 
Eth.  Forovibiensis,  Id.  16.  s.  20),  a small  town  of 
Liguria,  near  the  sources  of  the  Padus,  and  in  the 
territory  of  the  Vagienni.  Pliny  tells  us  that  the 
Padus  had  its  source  in  the  Mons  Vesulus  (^Monte 
Viso),  and,  after  flowing  a short  distance,  plunged 
under  the  ground,  and  again  emerged  “ in  Forovibi- 
ensium  agro.”  (Plin.  iii.  1 6.  s.  20 ; Solin.  2.  § 25.)  As 
there  is  no  truth  in  this  account  of  the  subterraneous 
course  of  the  Padus,  it  affords  us  no  assistance  in 
determining  the  real  position  of  Forum  Vibii,  which 
must  have  been  situated  somewhere  in  the  upper 
valley  of  that  river,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Saluzzo, 
but  on  the  N.  ba.ik  of  the  Po,  as  Pliny  (iii.  17.  s. 
21)  reckons  it  in  the  Regio  Transpadana.  [E.  H.  B.] 
FORUM  VOCONII,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
distant  from  Forum  Julii  [Forum  Julii;  Argen- 
TEUs]  24  M.  P.,  as  it  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Plancus  to  Cicero.  The  .^tonine  Itin.  also  makes 
the  distance  the  same.  D’Anville  fixes  Forum  Vo- 
con  ii  at  a place  called  Gonfaron,  which  he  supposes 
to  be  a corruption  of  such  a word  as  FocoTi-foron, 
which  he  invents  for  the  occasion.  Papon,  who  is 
followed  by  Walckenaer,  fixes  it  at  Le  Canet;  and 
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others  fix  it  at  Vulauhan,  east  of  Le  Canet.  Pliny 
(^iii.  5)  calls  Forum  Voconii  a Latin  town,  that  is,  it 
had  the  Latinitas.  [G.  L.] 

FORUM  VULCANI.  [Puteoli.] 

FOSI,  a small  German  tribe,  of  which  nothing  is 
known  beyond  what  Tacitus  (Germ.  36)  relates  of 
them,  viz.,  that  they  were  subject  to  the  Cherusci, 
and  became  involved  with  them  in  their  ruin.  The 
banks  of  the  stream  Ferse^  in  Brunswick,  are  gene- 
rally looked  upon  as  the  country  once  inhabited  by 
them,  and  the  little  town  of  Fosenbrock  may  have 
derived  its  name  from  them.  In  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy their  country  was  already  occupied  by  the 
Langobardi.  [L.  S.] 

FOSSA  CORBULO'NIS.  When  Corbulo  com- 
manded in  the  parts  about  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine, 
he  employed  his  men  in  making  a cut,  23  M.  P. 
long,  between  the  Mosa  and  the  Rhenus,  “ qua  in- 
certa  Oceani  vetarentur.”  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  20.)  Some 
critics  have  proposed  to  change  “vetarentur”  into 
“ vitarentur,”  but  probably  the  text  is  right.  Dion 
Cassius  (lx.  30),  who  speaks  of  this  canal,  says 
that  it  was  about  170  stadia  long.  If  we  take  the 
usual  estimate  of  the  Roman  mile,  which  is  8 stadia, 
the  distance  of  Dion  is  somewhat  too  small,  if  the 
text  of  Tacitus  is  right.  The  reason  for  making  the 
canal  which  the  Greek  histoiian  gives,  was,  “ that 
the  rivers  might  not  flood  the  country,  by  having 
their  waters  driven  back  by  the  high  tides;”  an  ex- 
planation which  seems  to  agree  with  “ vetarentur  ” 
in  Tacitus,  and  to  be  a probable  explanation  of  Cor- 
bulo’s  design.  There  seems  little  doubt  about  the 
position  of  this  canal,  though  there  has  been  great 
difference  of  opinion.  It  is  the  channel  which  runs 
from  Leiden,  past  Delft,  to  Maasland-sluys  near 
Vlaardingen  (Flenium).  Tlie  distance  agrees  very 
well,  and  the  position  agrees  with  the  purpose  for 
which  the  canal  was  made.  The  old  Rhine,  or  the 
Rhine  proper,  runs  past  Leiden,  and  was  a more 
considerable  stream  in  the  Roman  period  than  it  is 
now,  [G.  L.] 

FOSSA  DRUSIA'NA.  [Fi,evo  Lacus.] 
FOSSA  MARIA'NA  or  FOSSAE  MARIA'NAE. 
Plutarch  (^Marius,  c.  15)  gives  a sufficiently  clear 
account  of  this  canal.  When  C.  Marius,  b.  c.  102, 
crossed  the  Alps  to  oppose  the  Teutones  and  their 
barbaric  allies,  he  fixed  his  camp  near  the  Rhone. 
The  entrance  to  the  river  was  choked  with  mud, 
sand,  and  clay,  and  “ was  thus  made  difficult  and 
laborious,  and  shallow  for  the  vessels  that  brought 
supplies.  As  the  army  had  nothing  to  do,  Marius 
brought  the  soldiers  here  and  commenced  a great 
cut,  into  which  he  diverted  a large  part  of  the  river; 
and  by  making  the  new  channel  terminate  at  a con- 
venient point  on  the  coast,  he  gave  it  a deep  outlet, 
which  had  water  enough  for  large  vessels,  and  was 
smooth  and  safe  against  wind  and  wave.  This  cut 
still  bears  the  name  of  Marius.”  Plutarch  supposed 
that  the  canal  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of 
the  Rhone.  Strabo  (p.  1 83) — after  quoting  Polybius, 
who  says  that  the  Rhone  had  two  outlets,  and  Arte- 
midorus,  who  says  that  it  had  three — adds  : “but 
Marius,  afterwards  seeing  that  the  channel  was  be- 
coming obstructed  by  the  alluvium  and  difficult  of 
access,  cut  a new  channel,  in  which  having  received 
the  greater  part  of  the  river,  he  gave  it  to  the  Mas- 
saliots,  as  a reward  for  their  services  in  the  war 
against  the  Ambrones  and  Toygeni;  from  which 
channel  the  Massaliots  acquired  great  wealth,  by 
exacting  tolls  from  those  who  sailed  up  and  down. 
However,  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  continue. 
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owing  to  the  violence  of  the  stream  and  the  alluvium, 
and  the  lowness  of  the  coast,  which  cannot  be  seen, 
even  when  a vessel  is  near,  in  foggy  weather:  where- 
fore the  Massaliots  set  up  towers  as  beacons,  making 
the  country  their  own  in  every  way ; and  especially 
they  built  there  also  a temple  of  the  Ephesian  Ar- 
temis, having  taken  possession  of  the  part  which  is 
made  an  island  by  the  mouths  of  the  river.  And 
there  lies  heyond  the  mouth  of  the  Rhodanus,  a sea- 
lake,  which  they  call  Stomalimne;  some  have  reck- 
oned it  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhodanus,  and 
especially  those  who  say  that  the  river  has  seven 
mouths  (or  five,  as  the  text  perhaps  should  be), — 
being  right  neither  in  one  thing  nor  the  other,  for 
there  is  a hill  between,  which  separates  the  lake 
from  the  river.”  Here  Strabo  finishes  his  descrip- 
tion of  the  coast  as  far  as  Massalia,  and  he  then  de- 
scribes the  coast  as  far  as  the  Var.  His  description 
of  this  coast  of  Gallia  shows  that  the  canal  of  Marius 
was  on  the  east  side  of  the  outlets  of  the  Rhone. 
Mela’s  description  must  be  interpreted  the  same  w'ay 
(ii.  5).  Pliny  (iii.  4)  calls  one  of  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhodanus  the  Massaliotic ; and  this  is  the  most 
eastern  of  the  mouths.  (Polyb.  iii.  41.)  Be- 
yond, that  is  east  of,  the  Massaliotic  branch,  are 
“ the  canals  from  the  Rhodanus,  the  work  of  C. 
Marius,  which  bears  his  name;  a lake  (stagnum) 
Mastramela;  a town  Maritima,  of  the  Avatici,  and 
above  it  the  stony  plains  (campi  lapidei).”  The 
stony  plains  are  the  Crau,  an  extensive  flat  tract, 
which  is  covered  with  stones.  Pliny’s  text  has 
“ Astromela,”  which  Harduin  has  changed  to  Mastro- 
mela,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  name  in  Stephanus 
Byzantinus  and  Avienus;  for  which  Walckenaer 
finds  fault  with  him,  without  reason, — for  it  is  plain 
that,  as  “ stagnum  ” ends  with  “ m,”  the  next  word, 
if  it  began  with  “ m,”  might  easily  lose  it  in 
transcription. 

The  Itineraries  also  place  the  Fossa  Mariana  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone.  But  Ptolemy  (ii.  10) 
in  the  common  texts,  has  it  on  the  west  side.  Pro- 
ceeding from  west  to  east  he  has  : Setius  hill ; 
Fossae  Marianae  ; the  west  mouth  of  the  Rhone ; 
and  the  east  mouth.  He  correctly  places  Maritima 
east  of  the  east  mouth  of  the  Rhone.  It  is  hard  to 
explain  how  Ptolemy  made  a mistake  in  a matter 
which  was  known  to  every  body.  Walckenaer 
{G6og.  <^c.  iii.  p.  133)  supposes  that  we  ought  to 
read  Marinae  for  Marianae  (Mapiaml  ^dcraaC),  in 
Ptolemy’s  text  ; and  he  adds,  that  the  edition  of 
1475  has  “ Fossae  Marinae.”  There  is  also  the 
reading  “ Fossae  Marinae,”  in  the  Latin  edition  of 
Pirckheimer  (1524.)  The  two  words  might  easily 
be  confounded.  If  we  do  not  accept  this  conjecture 
we  must  either  allow  that  Ptolemy  has  made  a very 
great  mistake,  or  that  the  Fossae  Marianae  have 
been  transposed  in  his  text,  without  transposing  the 
numbers.  For  it  is  hardly  possible  that  he  should 
place  in  his  geography  Fossae  Marinae,  a name 
otherwise  unknown,  and  omit  the  Fossae  Marianae, 
the  great  work  that  was  familiar  to  all  geographers. 

The  best  and  most  recent  authority  for  the  an- 
tiquities of  this  part  of  France  (^Statistique  du  deg. 
des  Douches  du  Rhone')  states  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  ran  in  a straight  line  from  east  to  west  from 
the  gulf  of  Stomalimne,  now  XkxeE'tangde  VEstouma, 
to  the  Rhone,  which  it  joined  about  a mile  above  its 
mouth.  The  length  was  16  miles.  There  are 
many  proofs  of  the  existence  of  the  canal  in  the 
place  here  assigned  to  it.  The  village  of  Foz, 
which  retains  the  name  of  this  canal,  stands  just 
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above  the  place  where  the  canal  entered  the  gulf. 
There  is  still  visible  on  one  of  the  sides  a long 
cutting  made  in  the  rock  at  the  base  of  the  hill, 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  sluice  was  here.  West 
of  Foz  is  a large  marsh,  called  Le  Marais  de  Foz, 
which  the  canal  crossed.  This  marsh  ends  in  an 
etang  of  the  same  name,  which  joins  the  Hang  de 
Galejon.  where  was  the  outlet  of  the  Massaliot 
branch  of  the  Rhone  in  the  time  of  Marius.  The 
marsh  of  Foz,  along  the  whole  line,  where  the  canal 
is  supposed  to  have  run,  still  presents  a hollow,  which 
is  filled  with  water  in  the  rainy  season. 

The  Maritime  Itinerary  makes  it  xvi  M.  P. 
from  the  Fossae  (^Foz)  to  “ Ad  Gradum  ]\Iassili- 
tanorum,”  which  was  on  the  Rhone  •,  and  the  Itine- 
rary, which  gives  the  land  routes,  places  Fossae 
between  Massilia  and  Arelate  (^Arles').  The  order 
of  places  is:  Massilia,  Calcaria  [Calc aria].  Fossae 
Marianae  (Foz),  Arelate  : the  direct  distance  from 
Fossae  Marianae  to  Arelate  is  13  M.  P.,  which  is 
too  small.  In  another  place  the  Itineraries  make  it 
33,  which  is  too  much.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  Fossae  is  Foz,  or  Fos-Us-Martigues. 
The  direct  road  from  Fossae  to  Arelate  ran  through 
the  .Crau,  the  Campi  Lapidei.  The  “ Ad  Gradum  ” 
seems  to  have  been  at  or  near  the  place  where  the 
canal  of  Marius  joined  the  Rhone.  The  distance 
from  “ Ad  Gradum  ” along  the  river  up  to  Arelate 
is  marked  30  M.  P.  in  the  Maritime  Itinerary. 

The  “ Statistique,  &c.”  supposes  that  the  canal  of 
Marius  was  continued  due  north  about  twelve  miles, 
1‘eckoning  from  Ad  Gradum  to  the  Hang  of  the 
Desuviates,  which  comprised  the  marshes  of  Arles, 
of  Mont-Majous,  and  of  Baux  ; this  dtang  received 
part,  at  least,  of  the  water  of  the  Louerion,  a canal 
which  runs  from  the  Durance  (Druentia)  near 
Orgon.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  Louerion  fed 
the  Fossae  Marianae  ; and  that  Marins  also  made 
another  canal,  which  has  since  been  replaced  by  that 
of  Craponne.  Some  of  these  assertions  are  very 
doubtful ; but  the  canal  to  the  Rhone  from  the  Sto 
malimne  (Hang  de  VEstouma,  or  Estruma,  as  it  is 
also  still  written)  seems  to  be  the  work  of  Marius. 
At  a place  called  Pont-du-Roi,  in  front  of  the  bar 
of  Foz,  there  are  the  remains  of  the  foundations  of 
houses ; and  this  agrees  with  the  Table,  which 
marks  the  Fossae  Marianae,  by  a semicircular 
building  open  to  the  sea,  as  a haven  and  station. 
The  hill  mentioned  by  Strabo,  as  separating  the 
Stomalimne  from  the  Rhone,  is  supposed  to  be  a hill 
between  Foz  and  Istres.  Whether  Marius  made 
more  than  one  cut,  and  whether  Fossae  or  Fossa  is 
the  true  name,  we  cannot  tell.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  there  was  more  than  a single  cut ; or,  at  least, 
some  small  cuts,  besides  the  large  cut.  This  great 
work  of  the  Roman  soldier  was  a monument  of  his 
talent  and  his  perseverance,  as  glorious  as  the 
victories  by  which  he  saved  Italy  from  a barbaric 
deluge.  (D’Anville,  Notice  ; Mela,  ed.  J.  Voss,  who 
has  a good  note  on  the  Fossae ; XJkert,  Gallien, 
p.  131,  &c..  which  contains  the  references  to  the 
French  authorities.)  [G.  L.] 

FRANCI,  the  name  of  a confederation  of  Ger- 
man tribes  to  which  belonged  the  Sigambri  (the 
principal  people),  Chamavi,  Ampsivarii,  Bructeri, 
Chatti,  Marsi,  Tubantes,  Attuarii,  Dulgibini,  and 
others.  This  confederation,  which  had  stepped  into 
the  place  of  that  of  the  Cherusci  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  by  Vopiscus 
(Aurel.  7),  about  A.  T).  240.  The  name  Franci  gra- 
dually absorbed  the  names  of  the  separate  tribes 
VOL.  I. 
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forming  the  confederation,  which,  however,  is  some- 
times designated  by  the  name  of  the  leading  people, 
the  Sigambri  (e.  g.  Claudian,  delV.  Con.  iTore.446). 
These  Franci,  or  Franks,  as  they  are  commonly 
called,  conquered  the  northern  parts  of  Gaul;  and, 
having  amalgamated  with  the  Romanised  Celts  of 
that  country,  they  adopted  the  civilisation  of  the 
conquered  people,  and  soon  acquired  such  power  that, 
under  their  great  king  Clovis,  a.  d.  496,  they  re- 
turned and  subdued  their  own  kinsmen  in  the  north 
and  south  of  Germany,  and  thus  established  the  great 
Frankish  empire.  But  their  history  belongs  to  the 
middle  ages.  [L.S.] 

FRATUERTIUM  or  FRATUENTUM,  a town  of 
Calabria,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16),  in 
conjunction  with  Soletum  and  Lupiae.  Its  municipal 
existence  is  confirmed  by  an  inscription  on  which 
the  Fratuentini  are  'associated  with  the  citizens  of 
Neritum,  a town  in  the  same  neighbourhood  (Lupui, 
Iter.  Venus,  p.  108;  Orell. /nscr.  3108);  but  its  site 
is  unknown.  It  seems,  however,  probable  that  the 
ruins  of  an  ancient  city,  described  by  Galateo  (de 
Situ  Tapygiae,  p.  96)  as  existing  at  Mv/ro,  may  be 
those  of  Fratuertium.*  The  name  is  written  in  the 
inscription  just  cited  Fi'atuentum,  which  is  probably 
the  correct  form.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FRA'XINUS.  [Lusitania.] 

FREGELLAE  (^peyeWai,  Strab.;  ^peyeWa, 
Steph.  B.:  Eth.  ^peyeWavds,  Fregellanus),  a city 
of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense  of  the  term, 
but  properly  a city  of  the  Volscians,  situated  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  to  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Trerus,  and  a short  distance  on  the 
left  of  the  Via  Latina.  (Strab.  v.  p.  237.)  Ac- 
cording to  Livy  it  was  originally  occupied  by  the 
Sidicini,  and  afterwards  by  the  Volscians,  from 
whom  it  was  again  wrested  by  the  Samnites.  The 
latter  are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  city;  but  in 
B.  c.  328,  the  Romans,  having  made  themselves 
masters  of  this  part  of  the  valley  of  the  Liris, 
restored  Fregellae,  and  established  there  a colony 
of  Roman  citizens,  an  act  which  was  so  strongly 
resented  by  the  Samnites,  that  it  became  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Seco  d Samnite 
War.  (Liv.  viii.  22,  23  ; Appian,  Samn.  iv.  1.) 
During  the  course  of  that  war  Fregellae  was  more 
than  once  surprised  by  the  Samnites,  but  on  every 
occasion  recovered  by  the  Romans.  (Liv.  ix.  12,  28.) 
During  the  advance  of  Pyrrhus  upon  Rome,  in  b.  c. 
279,  he  is  said  to  have  ravaged  Fregellae  (“  Fregellas 
populatus,”  Flor.  i.  18.  § 24);  but  whether  he  ac- 
tually took  the  town,  or  only  laid  waste  its  territory, 
is  uncertain.  At  a later  period  (b.  c.  211),  we 
know  that  it  was  able  to  defy  the  arms  of  Hannibal, 
and  its  citizens  had  the  courage  to  break  down  the 
bridge  over  the  Liris,  for  the  purpose  of  retarding 
his  march  upon  Rome,  while  they  sent  in  all  haste 
to  the  city,  to  give  warning  of  his  approach.  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9.)  As  a punishment  for  this  ofl'ence  their  ter- 
ritory was  ravaged  by  him  with  peculiar  severity,  but, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  Fregellans  were  two  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  209)  found  among  the  eighteen 
colonies  faithful  to  Rome  (Liv.  xxvii.  10),  and  a 
body  of  their  cavalry  is  mentioned  with  peculiar 
distinction  in  the  action  in  which  Marcellus  perished 
(Id.  xxvii.  26,  27 ; Pint.  Marc.  29).  It  is  singular 
that  Fregellae,  which  was  at  this  time  distinguished 

* These  are  assigned  by  Romanelli  to  Sarmadium, 
a name  found  in  the  old  editions  of  Pliny,  but  fw 
which  there  is  no  authority. 
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for  its  fidelity  to  Rome,  should  have  subsequently 
taken  the  lead  in  an  insurrection  against  that  city, 
when  at  the  height  of  its  power.  The  circumstances 
of  this  revolt  are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  but 
it  is  evident  that  it  was  only  a symptom  of  the  dis- 
content then  beginning  to  prevail  among  many  of 
the  Italian  cities.  The  outbreak  was,  however,  pre- 
mature : Fregellae  alone  had  to  bear  the  brant  of 
the  unequal  contest,  and  was  quickly  reduced  by 
the  praetor  L.  Opimius,  b.  c.  125.  The  city  was 
utterly  destroyed,  as  a punishment  for  its  rebellion, 
and  appears  never  to  have  again  arisen  to  prosperity : 
the  establishment  of  a new  colony  at  Fabrateria,  in 
its  immediate  neighbourhood,  in  the  following  year, 
was  evidently  designed  to  prevent  Fregellae  from 
recovering  its  former  position.  (Liv.  Epit.  lx. ; Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  6;  Val.  Max.  ii.  8.  § 4;  Jul.  Obseq.  90;  Cic. 
de  Fin.  v.  22  ; Auct.  Rhet.  ad  Herenn.  iv.  9,  15.) 
In  the  time  of  Strabo  it  was  a mere  village,  which 
was,  however,  still  resorted  to  by  the  people  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  for  sacrificial  and  other  purposes. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  237.)  Hence,  its  name  is  not  found 
in  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  Latium  : the  Fregel- 
lanum  mentioned  in  the  Itineraries  Ant. 

pp.  303,  305)  was  apparently  a station  distinct 
from  the  town  of  the  name. 

Both  Strabo  and  the  rhetorical  writer  above  cited 
afBrm  that  Fregellae  was  previous  to  its  destraction 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  and  important  cities  of 
Italy:  but  its  rain  appears  to  have  been  complete, 
an  I hence  considerable  difficulty  has  arisen  in  deter- 
mining its  exact  site.  Ruins  of  a city  of  considerable 
extent  having  been  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Liris.  just  opposite  a spot  called  Isoletta^  and  below 
the  village  of  S.  Giovanni  in  Carico,  these  have  been 
regarded  by  local  antiquarians  at  those  of  Fregellae, 
but  the  inscriptions  found  there,  as  well  as  the  cha- 
racter of  the  remains  themselves,  which  are  wholly  of 
Roman  date,  and  for  the  most  part  not  earlier  than  the 
time  of  the  empire,  seem  to  prove  these  to  be  the  ruins 
of  Fabrateria  Nova,  the  Roman  colony  of  that  name. 
[Fabrateeia.]  The  true  site  of  Fregellae  appears 
to  be  that  indicated  by  the  Abbe'  Chaupy,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Liris,  nearly  opposite  the  modern  town 
of  Ceprano,  where  there  is  a plain  of  considerable 
extent,  filled  throughout  with  foundations  and  sub- 
stractions  of  ancient  buildings,  including  among 
others  the  foundations  of  the  city  walls,  built  in  a 
very  massive  style.  No  part  of  these  ruins  however 
rises  above  ground;  and  as  they  have  served  for  ages 
as  a quarry  for  the  supply  of  building  materials  to 
Ceprano  and  the  other  neighbouring  villages,  even 
the  substructions  have  much  disappeared.  The 
quarter  still  retains  the  name  of  Opi  or  Opio,  pro- 
bably a corruption  of  “ Oppidum.”  (Chaupy,  Maison 
cC Horace,  vol.  iii.  p.  475.)  This  position  of  Fregellae 
would  account  for  its  importance  in  a military  point 
of  view,  as  commanding  the  passage  of  the  Liris. 
The  modern  town  of  Ceprano,  which  has  grown  up 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  is  supposed  by  the 
Abbe  Chaupy  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  Fregellanum 
of  the  Itineraries;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
how  the  Via  Latina  should  have  proceeded  so  far  as 
that  point,  and  then  turned  south  to  Fabrateria  Nova 
before  it  crossed  the  Liris.  The  remains  of  two 
ancient  br'dges  of  Roman  imperial  times  at  the  latter 
place  clearly  prove  that  it  was  there  the  Via  Latina 
of  later  days  crossed  the  river,  though  it  is  evident 
from  Livy’s  narrative  (xxvi,  9)  that  in  the  time  of 
'Hannibal  the  bridges  were  close  to  Fregellae  itself. 
The  whole  neighbourhood  certainly  requires,  and 
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would  reward,  a more  careful  inspection  of  the  loca- 
lities, especially  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient  roads. 
(Chaupy,  1.  c.  p.  476;  Eomanelli,  vol.  iii.  pp.  377 — 
381).  [E.  H.  B.] 

FREGE'NAE  (^^pey^va,  Strab.),  a maritime  town 
of  Etruria,  situated  between  Alsium  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Tiber,  (Strab.  v.  p.  226 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8 ; Itin. 
Ant.  p.  300.)  It  is  mentioned  by  Livy  among  the 
“ coloniae  maritimae  ” (xxxvi.  3) ; and  there  is  every 
reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  established  at  the 
same  time  with  Alsium,  in  b.  c.  245,  and  that  we 
should  read  Fregenae  for  Fregellae  in  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus (i.  14),  where  he  speaks  of  the  foundation 
of  these  two  colonies.  This  is  confirmed  by  the 
Epitome  of  the  19th  book  of  Livy,  where,  though 
Alsium  is  not  mentioned,  the  foundation  of  Fregenae 
is  coupled  with  that  of  Brundusium,  which  Velleius 
refers  to  the  following  year.  (Veil.  Pat,  1.  c.;  Liv. 
Epit.  xix.,  where  the  reading  Fregenae  is  supported 
by  the  best  MSS.,  though  the  old  editions  have  Fre- 
gellae.) No  subsequent  notice  of  it  occurs  in  his- 
tory: its  marshy  and  unhealthy  situation  (alluded 
to  by  Silius  Italicus,  viii.  475)  probably  prevented 
its  rising  to  prosperity;  and,  after  the  construction 
of  the  Portus  August!  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  it  seems  to  have  gradually  sunk  into  insig- 
nificance. Hence,  though  its  name  is  found  in 
Strabo,  Pliny,  and  the  Itineraries,  it  is  not  noticed 
by  Rutilius  in  his  description  of  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
and  no  ruins  now  mark  the  site.  But  the  distances 
given  in  the  Itinerary  of  9 M.P.  from  Alsium,  and 
the  same  from  Portus  August!  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,  enable  us  to  fix  its  position  with  certainty 
at  a spot  now  called  the  Torre  di  Maccarese,  just 
midway  between  Palo  and  Porto,  and  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Arone.  (Cluver,  Ital.  p.  499  ; Nibby, 
Dintomi  di  Roma,  vol.  ii.  p.  280.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FRENTA'Nl  {^pevravoi,  Strab.,  Ptol. ; ^epeuraroi, 
Pol.,  Dionys.),  a people  of  Central  Italy,  occupying 
the  tract  on  the  E.  coast  of  the  peninsula  from  the 
Apennines  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia  to  tho.se  of  the  Marrucini.  They  were 
bounded  on  the  W.  by  the  Samnite.s,  with  wdioin 
they  were  closely  connected,  and  from  whom  they 
w'ere  originally  descended  : hence,  Scylax  assigns  the 
whole  of  this  line  of  coast,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Apulia  to  those  of  Picenum,  to  the  Samnites.  (Scyl. 
§ 15.  p.  5.)  Their  exact  limits  are  less  clearly  de- 
fined, and  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the 
statements  of  ancient  geographers : Larinum,  with 
its  territory  (extending  from  the  Tifernus  to  the 
Frento),  being  by  some  writers  termed  a city  of  the 
Frentani  (Ptol,  iii.  1,  § 65),  while  the  more  general 
opinion  included  it  in  Apulia,  and  thus  made  the 
river  Tifernus  (^Biferno')  the  limit  of  the  two  coun- 
tries (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17  ; Mel.  ii.  4.  § 6).  The 
northern  boundary  of  the  Frentani  is  equally  un- 
certain ; both  Strabo  (v.  p.  242)  and  Ptolemy  (/,  c. 
§19)  concur  in  fixing  it  at  the  river  Sagrus  or 
Sangro,  while  Pliny  extends  their  limits  as  far  as 
the  Aternus,  and,  according  to  Mela,  they  possessed 
the  mouths  both  of  that  river  and  the  Matrinus. 
The  latter  statement  is  certainly  inaccurate ; and 
Strabo  distinctly  tells  us,  that  the  Marrucini  held 
the  right  bank  of  the  Atemus  down  to  its  mouth, 
while  the  Vestini  possessed  the  left  bank  (v.  p.  241)  : 
hence,  the  former  people  must  have  intervened  be- 
tween the  Frentani  and  the  mouth  of  the  Aternus. 
Phny’s  account  is,  however,  more  near  the  truth 
than  that  of  Strabo  and  Ptolemy  ; for  it  is  certain 
that  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  both  of  which  are  situ- 
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Hted  consioerably  to  the  N.  of  the  Sagrus,  were 
Frentanian  cities.  The  latter  is  indeed  assigned  by 
Ptolemy  himself  to  that  people  (iii.  1.  § 65),  while 
Strabo  also  terms  Ortona  the  port  or  naval  station 
of  the  Frentani  (eTriveiov  ^peuTavuu,y.  p 242),  but 
erroneously  places  it  to  the  S.  of  the  river  Sagrus. 
Hence,  their  confines  must  have  approached  within 
a few  miles  of  the  Atenius,  though  without  actually 
abutting  upon  that  river.  On  the  W.  they  were 
probably  not  separated  from  the  Samnites  by  any 
well-marked  natural  boundary,  but  occupied  the 
lower  slopes  of  the  Apennines  as  well  as  the  hilly 
country  extending  from  thence  to  the  sea,  while  the 
more  lofty  and  central  ridges  of  the  mountains  were 
included  in  Samnium. 

The  Frentani  are  expressly  termed  by  Strabo  a 
Samnite  people,  and  he  appears  to  distinguish  them 
as  such  from  the  neighbouring  tribes  of  the  Mar- 
rucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  with  whom  they  had 
otherwise  much  in  common.  (Strab.  v.  p.  241). 
They,  however,  appear  in  history  as  a separate 
people,  having  their  own  national  organisation  ; and 
though  they  may  at  one  time  (as  suggested  by 
Niebuhr)  have  constituted  one  of  the  four  na- 
tions of  the  Samnite  confederacy,  this  seems  to 
have  been  no  longer  the  case  when  that  power 
came  into  collision  with  Rome.  Their  conduct 
during  the  long  struggle  between  the  Samnites 
and  Romans  renders  this  almost  certain.  In  b.  c. 
319,  indeed,  when  their  name  occurs  for  the  first 
time  in  history  *,  they  appear  in  arms  against  Rome, 
but  were  quickly  defeated  and  reduced  to  submis- 
sion (Liv.  ix.  16);  and  a few  years  afterwards 
(b.  c.  304),  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Samnite  War, 
the  Frentani  are  mentioned,  together  with  the  Marsi, 
Marrucini,  and  Peligni,  as  coming  forward  volun- 
tarily to  sue  for  a treaty  of  alliance  with  Rome  (Id. 
ix.  45),  which  they  seem  to  have  subsequently  ad- 
hered to  with  steadfastness.  Hence  we  find  more 
than  once  express  mention  of  the  Frentanian  auxi- 
liaries in  the  war  with  Pyrrhus;  and  one  of  their 
officers,  of  the  name  of  Oblacus,  distinguished  himself 
at  the  battle  of  Heracleia.  (Dionys.  Fr.  Didot. 
XX.  2 ; Plut.  Pyrrh.  16  ; Flor.  i.  18.  § 7).  They 
gave  a still  more  striking  proof  of  fidelity  during 
the  Second  Punic  War,  by  adhering  to  the  Roman 
cause  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  when  so  many  of 
the  Italian  allies,  including  the  greater  part  of  the 
Samnites,  went  over  to  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxii.  61  ; 
Sil.  Ital.  viii.  521,  xv.  567).  Throughout  this  pe- 
riod they  appear  to  have  been  much  more  closely 
connected  in  their  political  relations  with  their  neigh- 
bours the  Marrucini,  Peligni,  and  Vestini,  than  with 
their  kinsmen  the  Samnites : hence,  probably,  it  is 
that  Polybius,  in  enumerating  the  forces  of  the  Italian 
allies,  classes  the  Frentani  with  the  Marsi,  Marrucini, 
and  Vestini,  while  he  reckons  the  Samnites  sepa- 
rately. (Pol.  ii.  24.)  Notwithstanding  their  vaunted 
fidelity,  the  Frentani  joined  in  the  general  outbreak 
of  the  Italian  allies  in  the  great  Social  War,  b.c.  90 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39 ; Strab.  v.  p.  241) : they  do 
not,  however,  appear  to  have  taken  any  prominent 
part,  and  we  can  only  infer  that  they  received  the 
Roman  franchise  at  the  same  time  with  the  neigh- 
bouring tribes.  Hence  we  find  them  mentioned  by 

* The  old  editions  of  Livy  have  “Ferentani;” 
but  the  conjecture  of  Sigonius  that  we  should  read 

Frentani,”  is  supported  by  some  of  the  best  MSS., 
and  may  be  regarded  as  certainly  correct.  (See 
Alschefski,  ad.  loc.\  Niebuhr,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.) 
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Cicero,  a few  years  later,  as  sending  some  of  their 
chief  men  (“  Frentani,  homines  nobilissimi,”  pro 
Cluent.  69)  to  support  the  cause  of  Cluentius,  a 
native  of  Larinum.  Their  territory  was  traversed 
without  resistance  by  Caesar  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Civil  War,  b.  c.  49  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23) : and  this 
is  the  last  occasion  on  which  their  name  appears  in 
history.  Their  territory  was  comprised  in  the  fourth 
region  of  Augustus,  together  with  the  Marrucini, 
Peligni,  Marsi,  &c.  (Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17)  ; but  at  a 
later  period  it  appears  to  have  been  reunited  to 
Samnium,  and  was  placed  under  the  authority  of 
the  governor  of  that  province  (Mommsen,  ad  Lib. 
Col.  p.  206).  It  is  now  included  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  divided  between  the  provinces  of 
Abruzzo  Citeriore  and  Sannio. 

The  territory  of  the  Frentani  is  for  the  most  part 
hilly,  but  fertile.  It  is  traversed  by  numerous  rivers 
which  have  their  sources  in  the  more  lofty  mountains 
of  Samnium,  and  flow  through  the  land  of  the 
Frentani  to  the  Adriatic : the  principal  of  these, 
besides  the  Tifern  us,  which  (as  already  mentioned) 
constituted  the  southern  limit  of  their  country,  are 
the  Trinius  or  Trigno,  w'hich,  according  to  Pliny, 
had  a good  port  at  its  mouth  (“  Flumen  Trinium  por- 
tuosurn,”  Plin.  iii.  12.  s.  17);  and  the  Sagrus  or 
Sangro,  a very  important  stream,  which  enters  the 
Adriatic  about  half  way  between  Histonium  and 
Ortona.  The  Tabula  also  gives  the  name  of  a river 
which  it  places  between  Ortona  and  Anxanum,  and 
calls  “ Clotoris”  (?)  The  name  is  probably  corrupt ; 
but  the  stream  meant  (if  its  position  can  be  de- 
pended upon)  can  be  no  other  than  the  Moro,  which 
falls  into  the  Adriatic  a few  miles  S.  of  Ortona. 
The  coast-line  of  this  part  of  the  Adriatic  presents 
few  remarkable  features,  and  no  good  natural  har- 
bours. The  mouths  of  the  rivers,  and  the  two  pro- 
jecting points  of  Termoli  (Buca)  and  the  Punta 
della  Penna,  afibrd  the  only  places  of  anchorage. 

The  towns  of  the  Frentani  mentioned  by  ancient 
w’liters  are  few  in  number ; but  the  topography  of 
the  district  has  been  thrown  into  great  confusion  by 
the  perverted  zeal  of  certain  local  antiquarians,  and 
by -the  reliance  placed  on  inscriptions  published  by 
some  early  writers,  which  there  is  great  reason  to 
regard  as  forgeries.  The  Antichita  Frentane  (2  vols. 
8vo.,  Naples,  18Q9)  of  the  Abbate  Romanelli,  who 
was  a native  of  this  part  of  Italy,  is  a very  uncritical 
performance  ; but  the  author  was  led  astray  princi- 
pally by  the  inscriptions  and  other  documents  put 
forth  by  Polidoro,  an  Italian  antiquary  of  the  last 
century,  who  appears  to  have  had  no  hesitation  in 
forging,  or  at  least  corrupting  and  altering  them  in 
such  a manner  as  to  suit  his  purpose.  (Mommsen, 
Inscr.  Regn.  Neap.,  Appendix,  p.  30.)  Romanelli,  in 
his  later  and  more  extensive  work  (^Antica  Topogra~ 
fia  Istorica  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  3 vols.  4to.,  Naples, 
1818),  simply  abridged  the  results  of  his  former  book; 
and  Cramer,  as  usual,  blindly  follows  Romanelli. 
Along  the  sea-coast  (proceeding  from  N.  to  S.)  were 
situated  Ortona,  Histonium,  and  Buca.  The  two 
former  may  be  clearly  fixed,  Ortona  retaining  its 
ancient  name,  and  the  ruins  of  Histonium  being  still 
extant  at  II  Vasto  d'Ammone : but  there  is  consider- 
able difficulty  in  determining  the  site  of  Buca,  which 
may  however  be  fixed  with  much  probability  at  Ter- 
moli [Buca]  ; the  arguments  that  have  led  many 
writers  to  place  it  at  Sta.  Maria  della  Penna  being 
based  principally  upon  the  spurious  inscriptions  just 
alluded  to.  The  existence  of  a town  called  Inter- 
amna,  supposed  by  Romanelli  and  Cramer  to  have 
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occupied  the  site  of  Termoli,  is  derived  only  from 
the  same  apocryphal  source  ; and,  even  were  the  in- 
scription itself  authentic,  the  Interamna  there  meant 
is  probably  the  well-known  town  of  the  Praetutii. 
(Murat.  Insc7\  p.  1050,  no.  7 ; Mommsen,  1.  c.)  The 
only  inland  town  of  importance  among  the  Frentani 
was  Anxanum,  now  Lanciano;  but,  besides  this, 
Pliny  mentions,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  the 
“ Carentini  supernates  et  infernates,”  and  the  “ La- 
nuenses  both  of  which  peoples  are  otherwise  un- 
known, and  the  site  of  their  towns  cannot  be  fixed 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Tabula  gives  the  name  of  a place  called  Palla- 
NUM,  of  which  no  other  mention  occurs;  but  the  site 
of  which,  according  to  Romanelli,  is  marked  by  exten- 
sive ruins  at  a place  called  Monte  di  Pallano,  about 
3 miles  S.W.  of  Atessa.  The  previous  station  given 
by  the  same  authority  is  called  “ Annum  a name 
probably  corrupt,  but  the  true  reading  for  w'hich 
is  unknown.  (Tab.  Pent. ; Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  31.) 
UscositiM,  a place  given  in  the  Itinerary  of  Antoni- 
nus, which  reckons  it  15  miles  from  Histonium,  on 
the  road  into  Apulia  (Ttin.  Ant.  p.  314),  is  fixed  by 
this  distance  at  a spot  near  the  right  bank  of  the 
little  river  Sinarca^  about  5 miles  S.W.  of  Termoli, 
but  in  the  territory  of  Guglionisi,  where  considerable 
remains  of  an  ancient  town  are  said  to  exist.  (Ro- 
manelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  24.) 

There  is  considerable  obscurity  in  regard  to  the 
Roman  roads  through  the  territory  of  the  Frentani. 
The  name  of  the  “Via  Trajana  Frentana”  rests  only 
on  the  authority  of  a dubious  inscription;  nor  is  there 
any  better  evidence  for  the  fact  that  the  construction 
of  the  high  road  through  this  district  was  really 
owing  to  that  emperor.  But  it  is  certain  that  an 
ancient  road  traversed  the  territory  of  the  Frentani, 
in  its  whole  length  from  Aternum  to  Larinum, 
keeping  for  the  most  part  near  the  sea-coast,  but 
diverging  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  Anxanum. 
The  stations  along  it  are  thus  given  in  the  Itinerary 
of  Antoninus: — 


Ostia  Aterni. 

M.P. 

Angeluin  (Angulus) 

- X. 

Ortona 

- xi. 

Anxano 

- xiii. 

Histonios  - 

- XXV. 

Uscosio 

- XV. 

Arenio  (Larinum  ?) 

- xir. 

Of  these,  Angulus  is  certainly  misplaced,  and  should 
have  been  inserted  between  Hadria  and  the  Aternus. 
The  distance  from  the  mouths  of  the  Aternus  at 
Pescara  to  Ortona  is  considerably  understated,  and 
that  from  Ortona  to  Anxanum  as  much  overrated ; 
but  still  the  line  of  the  road  may  be  tolerably  well 
made  out,  and  an  ancient  Roman  bridge,  over  the 
Sangro  between  Lanciano  and  II  Vasto,  supplies 
a fixed  point  in  confirmation.  The  road  given  in  the 
Tabula,  on  the  contrary,  strikes  inland,  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Aternus  to  Teate,  and  thence  to  Ortona, 
and  again  between  Anxanum  and  Histonium  makes 
a bend  inland  by  Annumand  Pallanum.  The  distances 
given  are  very  confused,  and  in  many  instances  pro- 
bably corrupt.  They  stand  thus; — 


Ostia  Aterni. 

M.P. 

Teano  Marrucino 

- xvi. 

Ortona  - 

- xi. 

Anxana  - 

- iii. 

Annum  - 

- iiii. 

Pallanum 

- xii. 

Istonium  • 

• xxiii. 

Larinum. 

FRTSII. 

There  exist  copper  coins  with  the  Oscan  legend — • 
“ Frentrei,'’  which  may  probably  be  referred  to  the 
Frentani  rather  than  to  the  town  of  Ferentum  in 
Apulia,  to  which  they  have  been  assigned  by  some 
writers.  Others  are  of  opinion  that  they  indicate  the 
existence  of  a city  of  the  name  of  Frentrum  as  the 
capital  of  the  Frentani,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
one  referred  to  by  Livy  (ix.  1 6)  where  he  says  — 
“ Frentanos  vicit  urbemque  ipsam — in  deditionem 
accepit,” — without  naming  the  city ; but  this  inference 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  dubious.  (Friedlander, 
Osklsche  Munzen,  p.  42  ; Millingen,  Numismatlque 
de  V Italie,  p.  180.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FRENTO  (Fortore'),  a river  of  Apulia,  which 
rises  in  the  Apennines  near  Baselice,  and  has  a 
course  of  near  50  miles  from  thence  to  the  Adriatic, 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  fonned  the  boun- 
dary between  the  territory  of  Larinum  and  that  of 
Teanum  in  Apulia,  and,  consequently,  formed  the 
northern  limit  of  Apulia  if  Larinum  was  not  in- 
cluded in  that  country.  Pliny  tells  us  it  had  a 
port  at  its  mouth,  whence  he  terms  it  “ flumen  por- 
tuosum  Frento  : ” some  remains  of  this  are  still 
visible  on  its  right  bank,  at  a place  called  Torre  di 
Fortore.  About  10  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  was 
crossed  by  an  ancient  bridge  constructed  on  a scale 
of  great  magnificence,  and  still  known  as  the  Ponte 
di  Civitate,  from  the  ruins  of  Teanum,  now  known 
as  Civitate,  which  are  situated  at  a short  distance 
from  it.  It  was  traversed  by  the  high  road  leading 
from  Larinum  to  Teanum.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16; 
Tab.  Peut.\  Romanelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  11.)  [E.H.B.] 

FRETUM  GADITA'NUM,  HERCULEUM, 
TARTESSIUM,  &c.  [Gaditanum  Fretum.] 
FRETUM  GALLICUM,  is  a name  which  Solinus 
(c.25,  ed.  Steph.)  gives  to  the  straits  which  separate 
Gallia  and  Britannia,  Tacitus  (Agile,  c.  40)  calls 
it  “ Fretum  Oceani.”  It  is  the  TropQpbs  Bpsrai/iKds 
of  Strabo  (p.  128).  Thus,  in  ancient  times,  both 
the  countries  which  it  separates  gave  this  narrow 
sea  a name ; and  it  has  no  general  name,  for  the 
English  call  it  the  Straits  of  Dover,  and  the  French 
sometimes  Pas  de  Calais.  [G.  L.] 

FRIGIDUS  FLUVIUS,  a river  of  Venetia,  in  the 
country  of  the  Garni,  placed  by  the  Itineraries  on 
the  road  from  Aquileia  to  Aemona  across  the  Julian 
Alps.  (Itin.  Ant.  p.  128:  Tab.  Pent.')  It  can  be 
no  other  than  the  stream  now  called  the  Wippach 
(in  Italian,  Vipao'),  which  falls  into  the  Isonzo 
(Sontius),  near  Gorizia.  It  was  on  the  banks  of 
this  river  that  the  usurper  Eugenius  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Theodosius,  a.d.  394.  Claudian,  in 
alluding  to  this  victory,  notices  the  extreme  coldness 
of  the  waters  from  which  the  river  derived  its  name. 
(Claudian.  de  III.  Cons.  Honor.  99  ; Zosim,  iv.  58  ; 
Hist.  Miscell.  xii.  p.  530.)  [E.  H.  B.J 

FRISIABO'NES,  are  placed  by  Pliny  (iv,  17)  in 
North  Gallia,  between  the  Sunici  and  Betasii  [Be- 
TASii].  We  cannot  tell  exactly  where  to  fix  them, 
unless  they  were  near  the  Betasii ; nor  is  it  certain 
that  the  name  is  right,  for  the  Frisii  belong  to 
another  place.  The  “ Frisaei  ” appear  on  an  in- 
scription in  Gruter,  but  this  is  a different  name. 
Forbiger,  who  refers  to  his  authorities,  states  that 
Frisiabones  is  only  another  way  of  writing  the  name 
Frisaevones  (Gruter,  p.  522,  7,  &c.).  (Forbiger, 
Handbuch,  ^c.  vol.  iii.  p.  254  ; Ukert,  G allien, 
p.271.)  [G.L.] 

FRISII  (Frisnnes,  Paul.  Diac.  vi.  37  ; Frigones, 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  23;  and  Frisei,  Frisaei,  or  Frisae- 
vones, in  inscriptions;  ^piaanot,  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 11; 


FRUDIS.  ’ 

^pel(Tioi,  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32 ; ^piaaoves,  Procop.  B.  G. 
iv.  20),  one  of  the  great  tribes  of  North-western  Ger- 
many, belonging  to  the  Ingaevones.  They  inhabited 
the  country  about  Lake  Flevo  and  other  lakes,  be- 
tween the  Rhine  and  Ems^  so  as  to  be  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  Bructeri,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Chauci.  Tacitus  {Germ.  34)  distinguishes  between 
Frisii  Majores  and  Minores,  and  it  is  supposed 
that  the  latter  dwelt  on  the  west  of  the  canal  of 
Drusus  in  the  north  of  Holland,  and  the  former  be- 
tween the  rivers  Flevus  and  Amisia,  that  is,  in  the 
country  still  bearing  the  name  of  Friesland.  Pliny 
mentions  a tribe,  under  the  name  of  Frisiahones,  as 
dwelling  in  Northern  Gallia  between  the  Sunici  and 
Betasii.  They  have  been  identified  by  many  writers 
with  the  lesser  Frisii,  but  without  sufiicient  reason. 
[FlilSIABONES.] 

The  Frisians  joined  the  Romans  from  the  first, 
and  remained  faithful  to  them  after  the  undertak- 
ings of  Drusus,  until,  in  a.  d.  28,  irritated  by  the 
oppression  of  the  governor  Olennius,  they  rose  in 
arms,  and  expelled  or  massacred  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
ii.  24,  iv.  72,  xi.  19;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  32.)  Corbulo’s 
attempt  to  reconquer  them  in  a.  d.  47,  was  unsuc- 
cessful, as  he  was  recalled.  Under  Nero,  they  in- 
vaded the  Roman  dominion  on  the  Rhine,  but  were 
obliged  to  retreat.  On  this  occasion,  their  kings 
Verritus  and  Malorix  went  to  Rome  to  negotiate, 
and  were  honoured  with  the  Roman  franchise,  though 
they  behaved  with  noble  independence.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xiii.  54.)  During  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
the  Frisians  were  allied  with  the  Saxons,  with  whom 
they  sailed  across  to  Britain,  and  shared  their  con- 
quests. (Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  20.)  Their  chief  occu- 
pation was  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle. 
(Tac.  Ann.  iv.  72,  xiii.  54;  comp.  Latham  on  Tac. 
Germ.  p.  116.)  [L.  S.] 

FRUDIS  (4>pov5ios  cK§o\al)  is  placed  by  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  9)  between  the  mouth  of  the  Sequana 
(Seine)  and  the  Promontory  Itium.  The  reading 
^powov  4K§oXai  in  Marcian  (p.  50)  is  conjectured 
by  Ukert  (G allien,  p.  146)  to  be  an  error  for 
^povSou  4Kgo\aL  D’Anville  supposes  that  Ptolemy’s 
Frudis  is  the  outlet  of  the  Samara  (Somme).  [G.L.] 

FRUSINO  (^povaii'ct)}/  or  ^pova-iyov;  Eth.  Fru- 
sinas,  -atis : Frosinone),  a city  of  Latium,  situated 
on  the  Via  Latina,  7 miles  fromFerentinum,  between 
that  city  and  Fregellae.  (Itin.  Ant.  pp.  303,  305.) 
It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a Volscian  city, 
though  entertaining  close  relations  with  its  neigh- 
bours the  Hernicans : hence,  on  the  first  occasion  in 
which  its  name  appears  in  history,  it  is  mentioned 
as  having  joined  in  exciting  the  Hernicans  to  revolt 
against  Rome.  For  this  offence  the  city  was  punished 
with  the  loss  of  a third  part  of  its  territory.  (Liv.  x. 
i.;  Diod.  xx.  80.) 

Frusino  is  next  mentioned  on  the  occasion  of  the 
march  of  Hannibal  against  Rome,  b.  c.  211  (Liv. 
xxvi.  9),  and  incidentally  alluded  to  by  Plautus, 
together  with  some  other  towns  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood (Plautus,  Capt.  iv.  2. 103).  Silius  Itali- 
cus  also  notices  its  rocky  situation  and  the  hardy 
character  of  its  inhabitants  (viii.  398,  xii.  532). 
Cicero  appears  to  have  possessed  a farm  in  its  ter- 
ritory, to  which  he  alludes  more  than  once  in  his 
letters  to  Atticus  (ad  Att.  xi.  4,  13).  We  learn 
from  the  Liber  Coloniarum  (p.  233)  that  it  received  a 
colony  of  veterans ; but  it  remained  a place  of  only 
municipal  rank,  and  is  mentioned,  by  Strabo, 
Pliny,  and  Ptolemy,  among  the  towns  in  this  part  of 
Latium.  Its  position  on  the  Via  Latina  probably 
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caused  it  to  retain  some  degree  of  prosperity,  and 
Juvenal  notices  it  as  a respectable  country  town 
where  houses  were  cheap.  (Juv.  iii.  224;  Strab.  v. 
p.  237 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9 , Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 63.)  Its  ex- 
istence at  a later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries, 
and  it  appears  to  have  retained  its  ancient  site 
throughout  the  middle  ages  down  to  the  present 
day.  It  is  now  an  episcopal  town  with  about  7000 
inhabitants,  standing  on  a hill  which  rises  above  the 
river  Cosa  (K6aas,  Strab.)  about  5 miles  above  its 
confiuence  with  the  Sacco  (Trerus).  Some  remains 
of  an  amphitheatre  are  still  visible  in  the  plain  be- 
neath, but  the  town  itself  contains  no  relics  of 
antiquity.  [E.  H.  B.] 

FU'CINUS  LACUS  (tj  ^ovKiva  Aipyr},  Strab. ; 
Lago  Fucino  or  Lago  di  Celano),  a lake  in  the- 
centre  of  Italy,  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi,  remark- 
able as  being  the  only  one  of  any  extent  that  is  found 
in  the  central  Apennines.  Strabo  calls  it  “ in  size 
like  a sea”  (Tre\ayia  rh  fieyeOos,  v.  p.  240);  but 
this  expression  would  convey  a very  exaggerated  no- 
tion of  its  magnitude:  it  is,  however,  the  largest 
lake  in  Central  Italy,  though  but  little  exceeding 
those  of  Trasimene  and  Volsinii.  Its  circumference 
is  variously  estimated  at  30,  40,  or  even  50  miles, 
but  according  to  the  best  maps  does  not  really  ex- 
ceed 25  Italian,  or  about  29  English  miles.  Its 
form  is  nearly  oval;  and  it  is  situated  in  a basin, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains,  without  any 
visible  natural  outlet.  In  a geographical  point  of 
view  the  lake  Fucinus  is  of  importance  as  being  situ- 
ated almost  exactly  in  the  centre  of  the  peninsula  of 
Italy,  being  just  about  half  way  between  the  Tyrrhe- 
nian sea  and  the  Adriatic,  and  also  at  the  middle 
point  of  a line  drawn  from  the  northern  ridge  of  the 
Apennines  to  the  gulf  of  Tarentum.  It  would  there- 
fore have  justly  deserved  the  name  of  the  “ Umbili- 
cus Italiae,”  applied  with  much  less  reason  to  the 
insignificant  pool  of  Cutilia.  [Cutiliae  Lacus.} 
The  basin  of  the  lake  Fucinus  is  itself  at  a consider- 
able elevation,  the  waters  of  the  lake  being  not  less 
than  2176  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  but  the 
mountains  rise  on  all  sides  of  it  to  a much  greater 
height,  especially  on  the  N.,  where  the  double- 
peaked  Monte  Velino  attains  the  elevation  of  8180- 
feet.  On  the  E.  and  W.  the  basin  of  the  lake  is 
bounded  by  limestone  ridges  of  much  inferior  ele- 
vation, but  steep  and  rocky,  which  separate  it  from- 
the  valleys  of  the  Liris  and  the  Gizio.  Towards  the 
NW.  its  shores  are  gentle  and  sloping,  and  separated 
only  by  a very  moderate  acclivity  from  the  waters  of 
the  Imele  or  Salto,  which  flow  towards  Rieti  and  thfr 
valley  of  the  Tiber. 

The  lake  Fucinus  is  almost  always  described  as 
situated  in  the  country  of  the  Marsi  (Strab.  v.  p.  240 ; 
Vib.  Seq.  pp.  16,  23;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  11),  and  that 
people  certainly  occupied  its  shores  for  at  least  three- 
fourths  of  their  extent;  but  Alba  (sumamed  Fu- 
censis  from  its  proximity  to  the  lake)  appears  to 
have  been  more  properly  an  Aequian  city.  [Alba 
Fucensis.]  Alba  stood  on  a hill  about  3 miles 
from  the  NW.  extremity  of  the'  lake;  on  its  eastern 
shore,  close  to  the  water’s  edge,  was  situated  Marru- 
BiUM,  the  capital  of  the  Marsi,  of  which  the  ruins 
are  still  visible  at  S.  Benedetto.  Cerfennia,  also  a 
Marsic  town,  occupied  the  site  of  Sta.  Felicita,  about 
2.  miles  N.  of  Marrubium,  and  at  the  foot  of  the 
steep  mountain  pass  known  as  the  Mons  Imeus  or 
Forca  Caruso,  which  afforded  the  only  communi- 
cation from  the  basin  of  the  Fucinus  to  that  of  the 
Aternus  and  the  Adriatic.  On  the  W.  shore  of  the 
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lake  stood  the  Lucus  Angitiae,  a sanctuary  and 
sacred  grove  of  the  goddess  Angitia,  who  was  in  all 
probability  a native  Marsic  divinity,  whose  sup- 
posed connection  with  Circe  and  Medea  was  derived 
from  the  fact  of  her  presiding  over  the  magic  herbs 
and  incantations  for  which  the  Marsi  were  always 
famous.  [Maksi.]  At  a later  period  there  grew 
up  a town  upon  the  spot,  which  is  called  in  inscrip- 
tions Angitia,  but  must  have  also  been  currently 
known  as  Lucus;  for  we  find  the  Lucenses  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  the  towns  of  the  Marsi.  and 
the  name  is  still  retained  by  the  modem  village  of 
huco  or  Lugo.  [Lucus  Angitiae.]  The  beauti- 
ful lines  of  Virgil,  in  which  he  associates  the  grove  of 
Angitia  with  the  “glassy  waters  ” of  the  Fucinus,  are 
well  known.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  759 ; Sil.  Ital.  iv.  344.) 

According  to  a tradition  mentioned  by  Pliny  and 
Solinus  there  had  formerly  existed  on  the  shores  of 
the  Fucinus  a town  named  Archippe,  which  had  been 
swallowed  up  by  the  waters  of  the  lake  (Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Solin.  2.  § 6);  and  Holstenius  tells  us 
that  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  still  preserved  the 
tradition,  and  pretended  that  the  remains  of  the  lost 
city  were  visible,  when  the  waters  were  low,  at  a 
spot  between  Trasacco  and  Ortucchio,  near  the  S. 
shore  of  the  lake.  (Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluv.  p.  1 54.) 
But  the  whole  story  has  a very  fabulous  aspect. 
Another  marvel  related  of  the  lake  Fucinus  was, 
that  it  was  traversed  by  a river  called  the  Pitonius, 
without  their  waters  becoming  mingled.  (Vib.  Seq. 
p.  16;  Plin.  ii.  103.  s.  106,  xxxi.  3.  s.  24.)  The 
story  (which  is  told  of  many  other  lakes)  is  the  more 
singular  in  this  case,  because  the  Fucinus  has  no 
visible  natural  outlet,  no  stream  flowing /row  it  in 
any  direction.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  its 
surplus  waters  were  originally  carried  off  by  a sub- 
terranean channel,  the  opening  of  which,  at  a spot 
a little  to  the  N.  of  Z/«co,  is  distinctly  visible,  and 
is  still  called  La  Pedogna,  a name  evidently  retain- 
ing that  of  the  ancient  Pitonius.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  only  stream  of  any  magnitude  that  flows  into  the 
lake  is  that  now  called  the  Giovenco,  which  enters 
it  close  to  Marrubium,  and  is  a perennial  stream  of 
clear  water,  supposed  by  some  local  writers  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  neighbouring  Lago  di  Scanno  : this, 
therefore,  must  be  the  Pitonius  of  the  ancients. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a part  of  the  waters  of 
the  Fucinus  sink  into  a chasm  or  natural  cavity  at 
La  Pedogna.,  from  which  they  emerge  (as  is  often 
the  case  in  limestone  countries)  at  some  distant 
point:  and  this  is  precisely  the  statement  of  Lyco- 
phron,  whose  expressions  are  unusually  clear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  Pitonius,  though  he  has  dis- 
torted the  name  of  the  Fucinus  into  that  of  \iixvt\ 
^6pK7]  Mapaioivis  (^Alex.  1275).  Later  writers 
went  further,  and  conceived  that  they  could  recog- 
nise the  spot  w'here  these  waters  emerged  again  from 
their  subterranean  channel,  which  they  identified 
with  the  sources  of  the  Aqua  Marcia  in  the  valley  of 
the  Anio,  though  these  are  more  than  20  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  lake  Fucinus,  and  separated  from  it 
by  the  deep  valley  of  the  Liris.  This  belief  appears 
to  have  had  no  better  foundation  than  the  great 
clearness  of  the  water  in  both  cases  (which  would 
apply  equally  to  many  other  sources  much  nearer  to 
the  lake),  but  it  was  generally  adopted  in  antiquity: 
Strabo  states  it  as  a well-known  fact;  and  Pliny, 
combining  both  marvels  in  one,  relates  that  the  Aqua 
Marcia,  which  was  called  at  its  source  Pitonia,  took 
its  rise  in  the  mountains  of  the  Peligni,  flowed 
through  the  Marsi  and  the  lake  Fucinus,  then  sunk 
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into  a cavern  and  ultimately  emerged  in  the  territory 
of  Tibur,  from  whence  it  was  carried  by  an  aqueduct 
to  Eome.  Statius  also  speaks  of  the  Aqua  Marcia 
as  derived  from  the  snows  of  the  Marsic  mountains. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  240  ; Plin.  xxxi.  3.  s.  24 ; Stat. 
Silv.  i.  3.) 

The  subterranean  outlets  of  the  Fucinus  were, 
however,  often  insufficient  to  carry  off  its  surplus 
waters;  and  the  lake  was  in  consequence  subject  to 
sudden  rises,  when  it  ovei*flowed  the  low  grounds  on 
its  banks,  and  caused  much  mischief.  Strabo  tells 
us  that  it  sometimes  swelled  so  as  to  fill  up  the 
whole  basin  to  the  foot  of  the  mountains,  at  others 
would  sink  and  leave  dry  a considerable  tract, 
which  then  became  susceptible  of  culture.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  240.)  The  project  of  obviating  the  evils  arising 
from  this  cause,  by  the  construction  of  an  artificial 
emissary  or  subterranean  canal  from  the  lake  into 
the  valley  of  the  Liris,  was  among  the  great  designs 
entertained  by  Caesar,  but  frustrated  by  his  death 
(Suet.  Caes.  44.)  Its  execution  was  afterwards 
repeatedly  urged  upon  Augustus  by  the  Marsi,  but 
without  effect,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Claudius 
to  accomplish  this  great  work.  The  main  difficulty 
consisted  in  the  hardness  of  the  limestone  rock 
through  which  the  gallery  had  to  be  cut:  the  length 
of  this  is  stated  by  Suetonius  at  three  Koman  miles 
(an  estimate  somewhat  below  the  truth*);  and  he 
tells  us  that  30,000  workmen  were  employed  on  it 
continuously  for  a period  of  11  years.  The  opening 
of  it  was  celebrated  by  Claudius  with  great  magnifi- 
cence, and  a mock  naval  combat  was  exhibited  on 
the  lake  upon  the  occasion;  but  owing  to  the  de- 
fective arrangements,  a catastrophe  ensued,  in  which 
many  persons  lost  their  lives,  and  the  emperor  him- 
self narrowly  escaped.  (Suet.  Claud.  20,  21,  32; 
Tac.  Ann.  xii.  56,  57;  Dion  Cass.  lx.  33.)  The 
emissary,  however,  appears  to  have  fully  answered 
its  purpose  at  the  time;  but  Nero,  through  hatred 
of  Claudius,  suffered  the  works  to  fall  into  decay, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  Hadrian  to  restore  them, 
on  which  account  his  biographer  gives  him  the  credit 
of  having  constructed  them.  (Plin.  xxxvi.  15.  s.  24; 
Spartian.  Hadr.  22,  who  says  briefly,  “Fucinum 
einisit.”)  From  this  period  we  have  no  further  ac- 
count of  it ; but  it  appears  to  have  fallen  into  decay 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  became  obstructed  by  the 
falling  in  of  stones  and  earth  from  above;  and  though 
many  attempts  have  been  made  from  the  year  1240 
to  the  present  day  to  clear  it  out,  and  restore  it  to  a 
serviceable  state,  they  have  been  hitherto  without 
effect.  It  is,  however,  readily  accessible  at  both 
ends,  and  even  in  its  present  state  sufficiently  attests 
the  justice  of  Pliny’s  admiration,  who  deservedly 
ranks  it  among  the  most  memorable  proofs  of  Roman 
greatness.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  The  whole  work  was  exa- 
mined in  detail  and  described,  in  1825,  by  a Nea- 
politan engineer  named  Rivera:  the  results  of  his 
researches  are  given  by  Kramer,  whose  excellent 
monography  of  the  lake  Fucinus  (Der  Fuciner  See, 
4to.  Berlin,  1839)  and  the  surrounding  country  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  know- 
ledge of  Italian  geography.  Its  authority  has  been 
generally  followed  in  the  present  article.  [E.  H.  B.] 

* The  actual  length,  according  to  the  measure- 
ments of  Rivera,  is  21,395  palms,  or  about  15,600 
English  feet.  (Kramer,  Per  Fuciner  See,  p.  40.) 
The  Monte  Salviano,  through  the  solid  limestone 
rock  of  which  it  was  pierced,  rises  more  than  1000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  lake. 


FULGINIUM. 

rULGI'NIUM  (^ovKkIpiop,  App. : Eth.  Fulginas, 
-atis : FoUgno),  a municipal  town  of  Umbria,  situated 
on  the  Via  Flaminia  at  the  western  foot  of  the 
Apennines.  It  was  distant  only  8 miles  from  Me- 
vania,  and  3 from  Forum  Flaminii.  It  appears  to 
have  been  a place  of  no  great  importance,  at  least 
till  a late  period,  as  its  name  is  wholly  omitted  by 
Strabo,  who  enumerates  all  the  other  towns  on  or 
near  the  Via  Flaminia.  But  we  learn  from  Cicero 
that  it  was  a municipal  town,  though  in  the  subor- 
dinate condition  of  a praefectura.  (Municipium 
Fulginas,  Praefectara  Fulginas,  Cic.  Fr.  ap.Priscian. 
vii.  14.  § 70.  The  notion  that  it  was  a “ foederata 
civitas”  rests  upon  the  false  reading  of  “Fulgina- 
tium  ” for  “ Iguvinatium”  in  Cic.  pro  Balb.  20.  See 
Orelli,  ad  loc.)  It  is  mentioned  also  during  the 
Perusian  War  in  b.  c.  41,  when  it  was  occupied  by 
Ventidius  and  Asinius,  the  generals  of  Antony. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  35.)  Silius  Italicus  describes  it 
as  situated  in  an  open  plain,  without  walls  (viii. 
461):  the  proximity  of  the  more  important  towns  of 
Mevania  and  Hispellum  probably  kept  it  from  rising 
to  consideration,  though  its  position  at  the  junction 
of  the  main  line  of  the  Via  Flaminia  with  the  same 
branch  which  led  by  Interamna  and  Spoletium 
must  have  been  favourable  to  its  development, 
and  it  is  mentioned  as  a “ civitas  ” in  the  Jerusa- 
lem Itinerary.  Hier.  p.  613.)  The  modem 

city  of  FoUgno  has  risen  to  importance  after 
the  destruction  of  the  neighbouring  Forum  Flaminii, 
and  is  now  the  most  populous  and  flourishing  town 
in  this  part  of  Italy.  Aii  inscription  discovered  here 
has  preserved  the  name  of  a local  nymph  or  divinity 
named  Fulginia  (Orell.  Inscr.  2409):  another 
records  the  erection  of  a statue  to  a certain  C.  Betuus 
Cilo,  by  15  towns  of  Umbria,  of  which  he  w'as  the 
common  patron.  (Orell.  Inscr.  98.)  This  has  been 
absurdly  interpreted  as  indicating  the  existence  of  a 
league  or  confederacy  of  these  cities  of  which  Fulgi- 
nium  was  the  head.  (Cramer,  Anc.  Italy,  vol.  i.  p. 
268).  ^ [E.  H.  B.] 

FUNDI  (4»oDi'5ot:  Eth.  ^ovvdavSs,  Fundanus: 
Fondi),  a city  of  Latium,  in  the  more  extended  sense 
of  the  term,  situated  on  the  Appian  Way  betv^een 
Tarracina  and  Formiae,  and  about  5 miles  from  the 
sea-coast.  In  the  marshy  plain  between  it  and  tlie 
sea  is  a considerable  lake  or  pool,  known  in  ancient 
times  as  the  Lacus  Fundanus  (Phn.  iii.  5.  s.  9), 
and  still  called  the  Lago  di  Fondi.  The  city  was 
probably  at  one  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Volscians; 
and  in  B.  c,  340,  during  the  great  Latin  War,  it 
would  appear  to  have  occupied  a sort  of  neutral 
position  between  the  Latins  andCampanians,  and,  as 
well  as  its  neighbour  Formiae,  continued  faithful  to 
the  Romans  during  that  trying  period.  For  this 
conduct  the  inhabitants  of  both  cities  were  rewarded 
with  the  Roman  “ civitas,”  but  without  the  right  of 
suffrage.  (Liv.  viii.  14.)  Shortly  after  this,  however, 
a part  of  the  citizens  of  Fundi  joined  in  the  revolt  of 
their  neighbours  of  Privemum,  under  the  lead  of 
Vitruvius  Vaccus,  who  was  himself  a native  of 
Fundi.  But  the  authorities  of  the  city  succeeded  in 
excusing  themselves  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  escaped 
without  punishment.  (Ib.  19.)  They  did  not  how- 
ever obtain  the  full  Roman  franchise  with  the  right 
of  voting  till  B c.  190,  when  they  were  for  the  first 
time  enrolled  m the  Aemilian  tribe.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
36;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14.)  Hence  it  is  to  this  interval 
that  Pompeius  Festus  must  refer  when  he  speaks  of 
Fundi  as  well  as  Formiae  as  haying  been  in  the 
condition  of  praefecturae.  CFest.  p.  233.)  At  a 
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subsequent  period  it  received  a colony  of  veterans 
under  Augustus  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  234),  and  appears 
to  have  continued  under  the  Roman  empire  to  be  a 
flourishing  municipal  town  (Strab.  v.  p.  234 ; Mel. 
ii.  4.  § 9;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 63;  Orell. 
Inscr.  821,  2951),  for  which  it  was  probably  indebted 
to  its  situation  on  the  Appian  Way,  which  is  here 
compelled  to  deviate  from  the  sea- coast,  and  make 
an  angle  inland  from  Tarracina  to  Fundi,  and  thence 
again  to  Formiae,  where  it  rejoins  the  coast.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Itineraries,  Fundi  was  distant  13  miles 
from  each  of  the  above  towns.  {Itin.  Ant.  pp.  108, 
121;  Itin.  Hier.  p.  611.)  The  mention  of  its  name 
by  Horace  on  his  journey  to  Brundusium,  and  the 
ridicule  cast  by  him  on  the  pompous  airs  assumed 
by  its  local  magistrate  or  praetor,  Aufidius  Luscus, 
are  familiar  to  all  readers.  (Hor.  Sat.  i.  5.  34.)  It 
is  incidentally  mentioned  also  by  Cicero  and  Suetonius, 
from  whom  we  learn  that  the  family  of  Livia,  the 
wife  of  Augustus,  came  originally  from  Fundi : some 
writers  also  represented  Tiberius  himself  as  born 
there.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xiv.  6;  Suet.  Tib.  5,  Cal.  23, 
Galb.  8).  Silius  Italicus  seems  to  include  Fundi  as 
well  as  Caieta  in  Campania  (viii.  524 — 530),  but  it 
is  certain  that  they  were  both  comprised  within 
Latium,  according  to  the  bounds  assigned  to  it  under 
the  Roman  empire,  or  what  was  called  Latium 
Novum.  [Latium.] 

The  modern  city  of  Fondi  still  retains  the  ancient 
site,  and  considerable  remains  of  antiquity,  of  which 
the  most  important  are  an  ancient  gateway  with  a 
portion  of  the  walls  adjoining  it,  the  lower  part  of 
which  is  of  polygonal  construction,  and  the  upper 
part  of  later  Roman  style.  An  inscription  over  the 
gate  (now  called  the  Portella)  records  the  construc- 
tion of  the  walls  and  gates  of  the  city  by  the  local 
magistrates  or  aediles.  (Hoare,  Class.  Tour,  vol.  i. 
p.  106.)  The  principal  street  of  the  town  is  still 
formed  by  the  Via  Appia,  and  retains  great  part  of 
the  ancient  pavement : numerous  fragments  of  ancient 
buildings  are  also  scattered  throughout  the  modern 
town,  or  have  been  employed  in  the  middle  ages  in 
the  construction  of  its  castle,  cathedral,  &c. 

Fundi  was  celebrated  among  the  Romans  for  the 
excellence  of  its  wines : the  famous  Caecuban  wine 
was  in  fact  produced  within  its  territory  [Caecubus 
Ager],  but  besides  this  the  wine  of  Fundi  itself 
(Fundanum  vinum)  seems  to  have  enjoyed  a high 
reputation,  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  Caecuban 
and  Falernian.  (Martial,  xiii.  113;  Plin.  xiv.  6.  s 8.) 
It  w'as  probably  on  this  account  that  the  “ Fundanus 
ager  ” was  one  of  those  districts  which  the  agrarian 
law  of  Servilius  Rullus  sought  to  apportion  among 
the  needy  citizens  of  Rome.  (Cic.  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii. 
25.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

FURCAE  CAUDI'NAE.  [Caudium.] 

FURCO'NIUM.  [Vestini.] 

G. 

GABAE  (Fa§aj).  1.  A strongly  fortified  post  in 
Sogdiana,  mentioned  in  the  invasion  of  that  country 
by  Alexander’s  army.  (Arrian,  iv.  17.)  It  is  not 
possible  to  identify  it  with  any  known  place,  but  it 
has  been  supposed  not  improbable  that  it  may  be  the 
same  as  that  mentioned  by  Arrian  under  the  name 
of  Gaza  (iv.  2),  and  by  Curtius  under  that  of  Gabaza 
(viii.  4.  § 1).  It  is  clear  that  the  three  places  were 
occupied  by  a Scythian  race  sometimes  called  gene- 
rically  Massage  .ae,  and  sometimes  by  a more  local 
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title,  Sogdiani;  but  the  identity  of  the  three  places 
is  by  no  means  certain. 

2.  One  of  the  royal  palaces  of  the  kings  of  Persia, 
situated,  according  to  Strabo  (sv.  p.  728),  in  the 
upper  country  of  Persis.  According  to  Ptolemy  (vi. 
4.  § 7)  it  must  have  been  situated  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  the  Pasargadae.  The  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  district  Gabiene,  which  was  in 
Susiana,  and  may  not  unlikely  have  comprehended 
a part  of  Persis.  [V,] 

GABALA  (ra§o,  FctgaAa),  a place  in  Galilee 
fortified  by  Herod  the  Great  (Joseph.  B.  J.  xv.  9. 
§ 5),  supposed  to  be  identical  with  Gainala.  [Ga- 
MALA.]  [G.  W.] 


COIN  OK  GABALA. 

GABALENE.  [Gebalexe.] 

G A'B  ALI  or  GAB  ALES  (FagdAeis,  Strab.  p.  1 9 1 ). 
“ The  Ruteni  and  the  Gabales,”  says  Strabo,  “ border 
on  the  Narbonitis.”  In  Caesar’s  time  the  Gabali 
were  under  the  supremacy  of  the  Arverni.  (£.  G, 
vii,  75.)  In  another  passage,  he  speaks  of  the 
“ Gabalos  proximosque  pagos  Arvemorum  ” (5.  G. 
vii.  64).  Their  position  is  in  a mountainous  country 
between  the  Arverni  and  the  Helvii.  It  corresponds 
to  the  Gtvaudan  of  the  ante-revolutionary  history 
of  France,  a name  derived  from  the  middle-age  term 
Gavaldanum,  and  nearly  to  the  present  department 
of  Lozere.  There  were  silver  mines  in  the  country 
of  the  Ruteni  and  Gabali  (Strabo).  The  cheese  of 
this  country  was  famed  at  Rome  (Plin.  xi.  42) ; 
it  came  from  the  “ Lesorae  Gabalicique  pagi.”  The 
Lesora  is  the  mountain  Lozere.  Sidonius  Apol- 
lonaris  (^Carm.  xxiv.  27)  says, 

“ Turn  terram  Gabalum  satis  nivosam.” 

A large  part  of  it  is  a cold,  mountainous  country. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Gabali,  according  to  Ptolemy, 
is  Anderitum.  [Anderitum.]  [G.  L.] 

GAB  A.ZA,  a district  of  Sogdiana  apparently  from 
the  description  of  Curtins,  who  states  that  Alex- 
ander’s army  suffered  much  there  from  the  severity 
of  the  cold  in  the  northern  part  of  that  province 
(viii.  4.  § 1).  [Gabae,  No.  1.]  It  must  have  been 
between  the  40th  and  42nd  parallels  of  N.  lat.,  and 
near  the  furthest  limit  northward  of  Alexander’s 
march.  [V.] 

GABIE'NE  (VaSirivT),  Strab.  xvi.  p.  745),  one  of 
the  three  eparchies  into  which  Elymais  was  divided 
in  ancient  times : the  other  two  were  Mesabatica  and 
Corbiana.  It  appears  from  the  notice  in  Strabo  that 
Gabiene  was  in  the  direction  of  Susa.  It  i.s  men- 
tioned in  the  wars  of  Alexander’s  successors,  Anti- 
gonus  having  attempted  to  cut  off  Eumenes  in  that 
locality,  and  Eumenes  having  succeeded  in  wintering 
there  in  spite  of  the  enemy.  (Diod.  xix.  26,  34;  Plut. 
Eunien.  15;  Polyaen.  Strat.  iv.  6.  § 13.)  [V.] 

GA'BII  (rd.§ioi : Eth.  Td€ios,  Gabinus  : Casti- 
glione'),  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  situated  between 
12  and  13  miles  from  Rome  on  the  road  to  Prae- 
neste,  and  close  to  a small  volcanic  lake  now  called 
the  Lago  di  Castiglione.  All  accounts  represent 
it  as  a Latin  city,  and  both  Virgil  and  Dionysius 
exTsressly  term  it  one  of  the  colonies  of  Alba.  (Virg. 
Aen.  vi.  773 ; Serv.  ad  loc. ; Dionys.  iv.  53.)  Solinus 
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alone  ascribes  to  it  a still  earlier  origin,  and  says  It 
was  founded  by  two  Siculian  brothers,  Galatus  and 
Bins,  from  whose  combined  names  that  of  the  citv 
was  derived.  (Solin.  2.  § 10.)  In  the  early  history 
of  Rome  it  figures  as  one  of  the  most  considerable 
of  the  Latin  cities,  and  Dionysius  expressly  tells  us 
(1.  c.)  that  it  was  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
populous  of  them  all.  According  to  a tradition  pre- 
served both  by  him  and  Plutarch,  it  was  at  Gabii 
that  Romulus  and  Remus  received  their  education, 
a proof  that  it  was  believed  to  have  been  a flourish- 
ing city  at  that  early  period.  (Dionys.  i.  84;  Plut. 
jRom.  6.)  Yet  no  subsequent  mention  occurs  of  it 
in  history  during  the  regal  period  of  Rome  till  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus.  At  that  time  Gabii 
appears  as  wholly  independent  of  Rome,  and  in- 
curred the  hostility  of  Tarquinius  by  affording 
shelter  to  fugitives  and  exiles  from  Rome  and  other 
cities  of  Latium.  But  it  was  able  successfully  to 
withstand  the  arms  of  Tarquin,  who  only  succeeded 
in  making  himself  master  of  the  city  by  stratagem 
and  by  the  treachery  of  his  son  Sextus,  who  con- 
trived to  be  received  at  Gabii  as  a fugitive,  and 
then  made  use  of  the  influence  he  obtained  there 
to  betray  the  city  into  the  hands  of  his  father. 
(Liv.  i.  53,  54  ; Dionys.  iv.  53 — 58 ; Val.  Max.  vii. 
4.  § 2 ; Ovid,  Fast.  ii.  690 — 710.)  The  treaty 
concluded  on  this  occasion  between  Rome  and  Gabii 
was  among  the  most  ancient  monuments  preserved 
in  the  former  city  : it  is  evidently  one  of  those 
alluded  to  by  Horace  as  the 

“ foedera  regum 

Cum  Gahiis  aut  cum  rigidis  aequata  Sabinis,” 

and  was  preserved  on  a wooden  shield  in  the  temple 
of  Jupiter  Fidius  at  Rome.  (Kov.Ep.n.  1.25; 
Dionys.  iv.  58.)  Its  memory  is  also  recorded  by  a 
remarkable  coin  of  the  Antistia  Gens,  a family 
which  appears  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  Gabii. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  137.)  Whatever  were  the  rela- 
tions thus  established  between  the  two  states,  they 
did  not  long  subsist:  Sextus  Tarquinius  took  refuge 
at  Gabii  after  his  expulsion  from  Rome,  and,  though 
according  to  Livy  (i.  60)  he  was  soon  after  mur- 
dered by  his  enemies  there,  we  find  the  name  of  llie 
Gabians  among  the  Latin  cities  which  combined 
against  the  Romans  before  the  battle  of  Regillus. 
(Dionys.  v.  61.)  We  may  hence  conclude  that 
they  at  this  time  really  formed  part  of  the  Latin 
League,  and  were  doubtless  included  in  the  treaty 
concluded  by  that  body  with  Sp.  Cassius  in  b.  c. 
493.  (Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  17.) 

From  this  time  their  name  is  but  rarely  men- 
tioned ; and,  whenever  they  appear  in  history,  it  is 
as  allies  or  dependents  of  Rome.  Thus  in  b.  c.  462 
we  are  told  that  their  territory  was  ravaged  by  the 
Volscians  (Liv.  iii.  8)  in  a predatory  incursion 
against  Rome;  and  in  b.  c.  381  they  suffered  in  like 
manner  from  the  incursions  of  their  neighbours  the 
Praenestines,  who  were  at  that  time  on  hostile  terms 
with  the  Republic  (Id.  vi.  21).  Even  in  the  last 
great  struggle  of  the  Latins  for  independence,  no 
mention  occurs  of  Gabii,  nor  have  we  any  account 
of  the  terms  or  conditions  on  which  it  was  admitted 
to  the  position  in  which  we  subsequently  find  it,  of  a 
Roman  municipium.  In  b.  c.  211  it  is  again  men- 
tioned on  occasion  of  Hannibal’s  march  against  Rome 
(Liv.  xxvi.  9);  and  an  incidental  notice  of  it  occur.s 
in  B.  c.  176  (Id.  xli.  16):  but,  with  these  exceptions, 
we  hear  little  more  of  it  in  history.  In  b.  c.  4 1 , how- 
ever, we  find  it  selected  for  a conference  between 
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Octavian  and  L.  Antonins,  probably  on  account  of 
its  position  midway  between  Rome  and  Praeneste. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  v.  23.)  But  long  before  this  period 
it  had  ceased  to  be  a place  of  importance  and  appears 
to  have  fallen  into  complete  decay.  We  learn,  in- 
deed, that  the  dictator  Sulla  restored  its  walls,  and 
divided  its  territory  among  his  veterans  (Z,^6.  Colon. 
p.  234) ; but  this  measure,  if  it  did  not  accelerate 
its  decline,  at  least  did  nothing  to  arrest  it:  and  in 
B.  c.  54  we  find  Cicero  speaking  of  Gabii  among 
the  towns  of  Latium  which  w'ere  so  poor  and  decayed 
that  they  could  hardly  take  their  accustomed  part  in 
the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban  Mount.  (Cic.  joro  Plane.  9.) 
Dionysius  also  attests  its  decayed  condition  at  a some- 
what later  period,  and  tells  us  that  in  his  time  the 
greater  part  of  the  space  enclosed  within  the  ancient 
walls  was  no  longer  inhabited,  though  the  traffic 
along  the  high  road  (the  Via  Praenestina)  preserved 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  town  from  depopulation 
(iv.  53).  This  distinct  statement  explains,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  confirms,  the  expressions  of  poets 
of  the  Augustan  age,  which  would  otherwise  give  an 
exaggerated  idea  of  its  state  of  desolation.  Thus 
Horace  calls  it  a “ deserted  village,”  and  Propertius 
speaks  as  if  it  were  almost  devoid  of  inhabitants. 
(Ror. Ep.  i.  1 1 . 7 ; Propert.  v.  1. 34.)  The  still  stronger 
expressions  of  Lucan  (vii.  392)  are  scarcely  meant 
to  be  historical.  Juvenal  also  repeatedly  alludes  to 
it  as  a poor  country  town,  retaining  much  of  rustic 
simplicity,  and  in  imitation  of  Horace  couples  its 
name  with  that  of  Fidenae.  (Juv.  iii.  189,  vi.  56, 
X.  100.)  But  we  know  from  other  sources,  that  it 
had  been  considerably  revived  at  this  period ; it  is 
not  improbable  that  its  cold  sulphureous  waters, 
which  are  already  noticed  by  Horace  (£p.  i.  15.  9), 
had  become  a source  of  attraction,  but  the  monu- 
ments and  inscriptions  which  have  been  recently  dis- 
covered on  the  site,  prove  that  it  not  only  continued 
to  exist  as  a municipal  town,  but  recovered  to  a con- 
siderable extent  from  its  previous  decay.  This  re- 
vival, which  appears  to  have  commenced  as  early  as 
the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  greatly  accelerated  by 
Hadrian,  and  continued  under  his  immediate  suc- 
cessors down  to  the  commencement  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. From  this  time  all  trace  of  the  town  disappears ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  bishops  of  Gabii,  men- 
tioned in  early  ecclesiastical  documents  down  to  the 
7th  century,  belong  to  this  city,  rather  than  to  a 
Sabine  Gabii,  of  which  nothing  else  is  known.  (Vis- 
conti, Monum.  Gahini,  pp.  7 — 14  ; Nibby,  Dintorni, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  76 — 78.) 

The  site  of  Gabii  is  clearly  fixed  by  the  state- 
ments of  Dionysius  and  Strabo,  that  it  was  distant 
100  stadia  from  Rome,  on  the  Via  Praenestina, 
with  which  the  Itineraries,  that  place  it  12  M.  P. 
from  the  city,  closely  accord.  (Dionys.  iv.  53  ; 
Strab.  V.  p.  238  ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  302  ; Tab.  Pent.') 
Strabo  correctly  adds  that  it  was  just  about  equi- 
distant from  Rome  and  Praeneste ; and  as  the  ruins 
of  an  ancient  temple  have  always  remained  to  mark 
the  spot,  it  is  strange  that  its  site  should  have  been 
mistaken  by  the  earlier  Italian  topographers,  who 
(before  Cluverius)  transferred  it  to  Gallicano  or  La 
Colonna,  The  temple  just  mentioned  stands  in  a 
commanding  position  on  a gentle  eminence,  a short 
distance  on  the  left  of  the  ancient  road,  the  line  of 
which  is  clearly  marked  by  its  still  existing  pave- 
ment: and  the  site  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  readily 
traced,  occupying  the  whole  ridge  of  hill  from  thence 
to  an  eminence  on  the  N.  of  the  lake,  which  pro- 
bably formed  the  ancient  citadel,  and  is  cro^vned 
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by  the  ruins  of  a mediaeval  fortress,  now  known  as 
Castiglione.  Some  remains  of  the  walls  may  be  still 
observed  near  this  castle  : their  extent,  to  which 
Dionysius  appeals  as  proof  of  the  former  greatness  of 
Gabii,  is  considerable,  the  circuit  being  about  three 
miles,  but  the  ridge  nowhere  exceeds  half  a mile  in 
breadth.  The  only  ancient  edifice  now  visible  is  the 
temple  already  noticed,  which  has  been  supposed, 
with  much  probability,  to  be  that  of  Juno,  who,  as 
we  learn  from  Virgil  and  his  constant  imitator  Silius 
Italicus,  was  the  tutelary  deity  of  Gabii.  ( Virg.  A en. 
vii.  682;  Sil.  Ital.  xii.  537.)  Livy,  however,  notices 
also  a temple  of  Apollo  in  the  ancient  city  (xli.  1 6), 
and  the  point  is  by  no  means  clear.  The  existing 
edifice  is  of  a simple  style  of  construction,  built 
wholly  of  Gabian  stone,  and  with  but  little  ornament. 
It  much  resembles  the  one  still  remaining  at  Aricia ; 
and  is  probably,  like  that,  a work  of  Roman  times 
[Auicia],  though  it  has  been  often  ascribed  to  a 
much  earlier  date.  Nothing  else  now  remains  above 
ground;  but  excavations  made  in  the  year  1792 
brought  to  light  the  seats  of  a theatre  (or  rather, 
perhaps,  ranges  of  semicircular  seats  adapted  to 
supply  the  place  of  one)  just  below  the  temple, 
facing  the  Via  Praenestina, — and  a short  distance 
from  it,  immediately  adjoining  the  high  road,  were 
found  the  remains  of  the  Forum,  the  plan  of  which 
might  be  distinctly  traced  : it  was  evidently  a work 
of  Imperial  times,  surrounded  with  porticoes  on 
three  sides,  and  adorned  with  statues.  The  in- 
scriptions discovered  in  the  same  excavations  were 
of  considerable  interest,  as  illustrating  the  municipal 
condition  of  Gabii  under  the  Roman  Empire  ; and 
numerous  works  of  art,  statues,  busts,  &c.,  many  of 
them  of  great  merit,  proved  that  Galjii  must  have 
risen,  for  a time  at  least,  to  a position  of  considerable 
splendour.  Both  the  inscriptions  and  sculptures, 
which  are  now  in  the  Museum  of  the  Louvre,  are 
fully  described  and  illustrated  by  Visconti.  (^Monu- 
menti  Gahini,  Roma,  1797,  and  Milan,  1835.) 

Gabii  was  noted  in  ancient  times  for  its  stone, 
known  as  the  “ lapis  Gabinus,”  a hard  and  compact 
variety  of  the  volcanic  tufo  or  peperino  common 
throughout  the  Roman  Campagna  : it  closely  re- 
sembles the  “ lapis  Albanus,”  but  is  of  superior  qua- 
lity, and  appears  to  have  been  extensively  employed 
by  the  Romans  as  a building-stone  from  the  earliest 
ages  down  to  that  of  Augustus  and  Nero.  (Strab,  v. 
p.  238  ; Tac.  Ann.  xv.  43  ; Nibby,  Roma  Antica, 
vol.  i.  p.  240.)  It  is  singular  that  no  allusion  is 
found  in  any  ancient  writer  to  the  lake  of  Gabii : this 
is  a circular  basin  of  small  extent,  which  must  at  one 
time  have  formed  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano  ; 
it  immediately  adjoins  the  ridge  occupied  by  the  an- 
cient city,  which  in  fact  forms  part  of  the  outer  rim 
of  the  crater.  Pliny,  however,  alludes  to  the  volcanic 
character  of  the  soil  of  Gabii,  which  caused  it  to  sound 
hollow  as  one  rode  over  it.  (Plin.  ii.  94.) 

A strong  confirmation  of  the  ancient  importance 
of  Gabii  is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  Romans  bor- 
rowed from  thence  the  mode  of  dress  called  the 
Cinctus  Gabinus,  which  was  usual  at  sacrifices  and 
on  certain  other  solemn  occasions.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii. 
612  ; Serv.  ad  loc. ; Liv.  v.  46,  &c.)  Still  more 
remarkable  is  it  that,  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
Augurs,  the  “Ager  Gabinus”  was  set  apart  as  some- 
thing distinct  both  from  the  Ager  Romanus  and 
Ager  Peregrinus.  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  33.)  The  road 
leading  from  Rome  to  Gabii  was  originally  called 
the  Via  Gabina,  a name  which  occurs  twice  in  the 
earlier  books  of  Livy  (iii.  6,  v.  49),  but  appears  to 
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have  been  subsequently  merged  in  that  of  the  Via 
Praenestina,  of  which  it  formed  a part.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GABRANTOVICI.  FaSpai'Tovticwu  euXi/x^vos 
KoKiroi  is  one  of  the  notices  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 6) 
cf  a locality  lying  between  Dunuvi  Sinus  (^Aowou 
koKttos')  and  Ocellum  Promontorium  (’O/ceAAoo 
&Kpov').  Name  for  name,  and  place  for  place, 
Dunum  is  Dun-s-\ev  Bay  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire. 
Ocellum  is  probably  Flamborough  Head.  This 
makes  the  bay  of  the  Gabrantovici  the  equivalent  to 
the  present  Filey  Bay.  Philipps  (in  his  Mountains 
and  Rivers  of  Yorkshire^  lakes  this  view ; which  is, 
probably,  the  right  one.  Others,  however,  and 
amongst  them  the  editor  of  the  Monumenta  Britan- 
nica,  place  it  at  Burlington^  or  Hoimsea — in  which 
case  the  Ocellum  Promontorium  must  be  Spurn 
Head.  If  so,  a promontory  so  important  as  Flam- 
borough  Head  has  no  name  in  Ptolemy.  If  so,  too, 
the  entrance  to  the  Humber  is  mentioned  twice  over 
— first,  as  Spurn  Head  (Gabraiitovicorum  Sinus), 
and  next,  as  the  outlets  of  the  river  Abus,  i.  e.  the 
headland  is  mentioned,  and  so  are  the  waters  imme- 
diately in  contact  with  it.  This  is  not  the  ordinary 
form  of  Ptolemy’s  entries.  Hence,  the  reasoning  lies 
in  favour  of  Filey  Bay,  strengthened  by  the  fact  of 
the  entry  in  this  case  being  a double  one  in  a single 
form — raSpavTQv'iKW  ^vKipavos  koAttos. 

But  the  “ bay  with  the  good  harbour  ” was  one 
thing,  the  “ Gabrantovici  ” was  another : indeed,  the 
form  in  -vici  (rather  than  -vicae  or  -vica)  is  an 
assumption.  All  that  we  collect  from  the  form  of 
the  word  is,  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  crude 
form  Gabrantovici-  was  an  object  of  which  the  name 
had  a pluml  number.  It  might  be  the  name  of 
a population;  it  might  be  the  name  of  something 
else. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  real  case,  it  is  a 
word  which  in  the  eyes  of  what  may  be  called 
the  minute  ethnologist  is  one  of  great  interest;  since 
it  bears  upon  a question  which,  every  day,  acquires 
fresh  magnitude,  viz.  the  extent  to  which  German 
or  Scandinavian  settlements  had  been  made  in  Britain 
anteiior,  not  only  to  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa, 
but  to  the  time  of  Roman  conquest.  Professor 
Philipps,  and  probably  others  besides  the  present 
writer,  have  believed  that  German  glosses  and  Ger- 
man forms  are  to  be  found  in  the  British  part  of 
Ptolemy. 

Now,  if  we  admit  the  possibility  of  Gahrantovic 
being  a German  word,  we  have  as  a probable  analysis 
of  it  the  participle  gebraente  (^=bumt)  and  the 
substantive  wie  (village,  station,  barf).  What  de- 
termined the  name  is  uncertain.  It  might  be  the 
presence  of  a beacon.  This,  however,  is  not  the  main 
point ; the  main  point  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  an 
equivalent  to  the  modern  compound  Flam-borough. 
This,  in  the  mind  of  the  present  writer,  is  not  an 
accident.  Further  remarks  on  the  question  to  which 
this  notice  relates  are  found  under  the  words  Pe- 
TUARir  and  Vaxduauii.  [R.  G.  L,] 

GABRETA  or  GABRITA  SILVA  (PaugpTjra, 
TdSpLTa,  or  rdSprjra  vAp),  a range  of  mountains  in 
Germany,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (vii.  p.  292)  and 
Ptolemy  (ii.  11,  §§  5,  7,  24)  in  such  a manner  as 
to  lead  several  of  the  earlier  geographers  to  identify 
it  with  the  Thurmgerwald  ; but  later  investigations 
have  shown  that  the  Bohmerwald.  in  the  north  of 
Bavaria,  is  meant.  The  name  is  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  (compare  the  nam.e  Vergobretus  in  Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  16),  and  probably  signifies  “ a woody  moun- 
tain.” [L.S.] 
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GABROMAGUS,  a town  in  the  interior  of  Non- 
cum,  on  the  south  of  the  river  Anisus.  It  is  iden- 
tified by  some  with  Lietzen,  on  the  Inn,  and  by  others 
w'lih.  Windish- Gar  stein.  (/if».  Awi.  p.  276;  Tab. 
Pent.)  [L.  S.] 

GABROSENTUM,  in  Britain,  probably  the 
nominative  form  of  the  Gabrosente  of  the  Notitia, 
and  the  Gabrocentio  of  the  geographer  of  Ravenna. 
It  was  a station  along  the  line  of  the  Vallum  (per 
lineam  Valli)  and  was  occupied  by  the  second  cohort 
of  the  Thracians.  The  editor  of  the  Monumenta 
Britunnica  identifies  Gabrosentum  with  Drumburgh 
in  Cumberland:  Mr.  Bruce,  with  Bowness.  At 
Bowness  slight  traces  of  the  walls  of  a station  may 
with  difficulty  be  detected,  “ its  southern  lines  near 
the  church  being  those  which  are  most  apparent.” 
A small  altar,  dedicated  to  Jupiter,  by  Sulpicius 
Secundianus,  has  been  dug  up  at  Bowness.  [R.G.L.] 

GAD.  [Palaestina.] 

GADAR(rdSap,  ls,\d.Stath.Parth.rp.2'),  appears 
to  have  been  a small  place  between  Nisae  and  Anti- 
ocheia  of  Margiana.  Rennell  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii. 
p.  390)  has  conjectured,  from  the  names  of  two  other 
small  places  mentioned  also  by  Isidorus,  that  Gadar 
is  represented  now  by  Gandar  or  Caendar,  called  by 
Abulfeda  Kondor,  and  not  improbably  one  of  the 
later  seats  of  the  Gandarii  or  Gandhdras.  [V.] 

GADARA  (ra  TdSapa : Eth.  Fadapevs,  fem. 
FaSapis),  a city  of  Palestine,  accounted  the  capital 
of  Peraea  by  Josephus  (B.  J.  iv.  7.  § 3),  to  the  SE. 
of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and  60  stadia  distant  from  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  on  the  confines  of  Tiberias,  and  of  the 
region  of  Scythopolis  ( Vita,  §§  65. 9).  It  is  placed  by 
Pliny (v.  16)ontheriverIIieromax,nowthe  Yarmalc; 
and  the  district  which  took  its  name  from  it,  the 
Fabappirwu  yp  of  the  Evangelists  (St.  Mark,  v.  1 ; St. 
Luke,  viii,  26),  was  the  eastern  boundary  of  Galilee 
(B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 1 ).  Polybius,  who  records  its  capture  by 
Antiochus,  calls  it  the  strongest  city  in  those  parts 
(v.  71,  and  ap.  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  3.  § 3).  It  was  re- 
stored by  Pompey  (Ant.  xiv.  4.  § 4),  having  been 
shortly  before  destroyed,  and  was  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
five  Sanhedrims  instituted  by  Gabinius  (Ant.  xiv.  5. 
§ 4),  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  is  reckoned 
one  of  the  Grecian  cities  (ttSAhs  ‘EAApv'ibes),  on 
which  account  it  was  exempted  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  Archelaus  (Ant.  xvii.  13.  § 4,  B.  J.  ii.  6.  § 3),  and 
subjected  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria,  although  it  had 
oeen  granted  as  a special  grace  to  Herod  the  Great 
(B.  J.  i.  20.  § 3).  It  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
taken  by  the  Jews  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  (ii. 
18.  § 1),  which  act  was  soon  afterwards  reA^enged  by 
its  Syrian  inhabitants  (§  5);  but  Vespasian  found 
it  in  occupation  of  the  Jews,  on  his  first  campaign  in 
Galilee,  when  he  took  it,  and  slaughtered  all  its 
adult  inhabitants,  and  burnt  not  only  the  city  itself, 
but  all  the  villages  and  towns  in  the  neighbourhood 
(iii.  7.  § 1).  It  seems  to  have  been  again  occupied 
by  the  Jews,  for,  on  his  next  campaign  in  Galilee,  it 
was  voluntarily  surrendered  to  the  Romans;  a mea- 
sure prompted  by  a desire  of  peace,  and  by  fear  for 
their  property,  for  Gadara  was  inhabited  by  many 
wealthy  men  (iv.  7.  § 3).  This  last  observation  is 
in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  existing  remains  of 
the  city,  among  which  are  the  ruins  of  stately  private 
edifices,  as  Avell  as  of  important  pubfic  buildings. 

Om  Keiss,  the  ancient  Gadara,  is  situated  in  the 
mountains  on  the  east  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Jor- 
dan, about  6 miles  SE.  by  E.  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
and  to  the  south  of  the  river  Yarmak,  the  Hieroinax 
of  Pliny.  The  ruins  are  very  considerable.  “ The 
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uralls  of  the  ancient  Gadara  are  still  easily  discern- 
ible. Besides  the  foundations  of  a whole  line  of 
houses,  and  the  remains  of  a row  of  columns  which 
lined  the  main  street  on  either  side,  there  are  two 
theatres,  on  the  north  and  west  sides  of  the  town, 
one  quite  destroyed,  but  the  latter  in  very  tolerable 
preservation,  and  very  handsome ; near  it  the  ancient 
pavement,  with  wheel-tracks  of  carriages,  is  still 
visible.  Broken  columns  and  capitals  lie  in  every 
direction,  and  sarcophagi  to  the  east  of  the  town, 
where  is  the  necropolis,  the  tombs  of  which  are  by 
far  the  most  interesting  antiquities  of  Om  Keiss. 
The  sepulchi-es,  which  are  all  under  ground,  are 
hewn  out  of  the  live  rock,  and  the  doors,  which  are 
very  massy,  are  cut  out  of  immense  blocks  of  stone ; 
some  of  these  are  now  standing,  and  actually  working 
on  their  hinges.”  (Irby  and  Mangles,  p.  297 ; Lord 
Lindsay,  vol.  ii.  pp.  96,  97 ; Traill’s  Josephus,  vol.  i. 
p.  35,  vol.  ii.  p.  88,  and  the  Plates  there  refeired  to.) 

The  hot  springs  and  baths  of  Gadara  were  celebrated 
ill  ancient  times,  and  reckoned  second  only  to  those 
of  Baiae,  and  with  which  none  other  could  be  com- 
pared. (Eunap.  Sardian,  ap.  Reland,  Palaest.  p. 
775.)  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Itinerary  of  An- 
toninus Martyr:  “ In  parte  ipsius  civitatis,  miliario 
tertio,  sunt  aquae  calidae  quae  appellantur  thermae 
Heliae,  ubi  leprosi  mundantur;”  and  again:  “ Ibi 
est  etiam  fluvius  calidus  qui  dicitur  Gadarra,  et  de- 
scendit  torrens,  et  intrat  Jordanem,  et  ex  ipso  am- 
pliatur  Jordanis  et  major  fit”  {ap.  Reland,  1.  c.). 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  are  more  accurate ; they 
describe  the  hot  springs  as  bursting  forth  from  the 
roots  of  the  mountain  on  which  the  city  is  built,  and 
having  baths  built  over  them.  {Onoma^L  s.  vv. 
Alddu  and  TdSapa,  cited  by  Reland,  p.  302.)  They 
were  visited  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles.  “ They 
are  not  so  hot  as  those  of  Tiberias.  One  of  them  is 
enclosed  by  palm-trees  in  a very  picturesque  manner. 
The  ruins  of  a Roman  bath  are  at  the  source ; we 
found  several  sick  persons  at  these  springs,  who  had 
come  to  use  the  waters.”  {Travels,  p.  298.)  [G.W.] 
GADDA  (FaSSa),  a town  of  the  tribe  of  Judah, 
mentioned  only  in  Joshua  (xv.  27).  A village  of 
this  name  is  noticed  by  Eusebius  as  existing  in  his 
day,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  town,  in  the  extremity 
I of  the  country,  called  Daroma.  St.  Jerome  adds, 
j “ contra  orientem,  imminens  mari  mortuo.”  {Ono~ 
j mast.  s.  V.')  [G.  W.] 

1 GADE'NI  (FaSTjt/ol),  in  Britain,  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (ii.  3.  § 10)  as  lying  to  the  north  of  the 
Damnii.  [Damnii.]  Berwickshire,  with  (perhaps) 
parts  of  Roxburgh  and  Haddington.  [R.  G.  L.] 
GADES  (-IUM  ; also  GADIS,  and  GADDIS), 
the  Latin  form  of  the  name  which,  in  the  original 
Phoenician,  was  GADIR  (or  GADDIR),  and  in  the 
Greek  GADEIRA  (ra  TaSeipa ; Ion.  Tijdeipa,  He- 
rod. ; and,  rarely,  g FaSei'po,  Eratosth.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.),  and  which  is  preserved  in  the  form  Cadiz 
or  Cadix,  denotes  a celebrated  city,  as  well  as  the 
island  on  which  it  stood  (or  rather  the  islands,  and 
hence  the  plural  form),  upon  the  SW.  coast  of 
Hispania  Baetica,  between  the  straits  and  the  mouth 
of  the  Baetis.  {Eth.  FaSeipeuy,  fern.  Vadeipis, 
also,  rarely,  FabetpLTrjs,  FadetpaTos  and  FaSeipai'Ss, 
Steph.  B. ; Adj.  Fadetpiuds,  e.  g.  with  Plat. 

Crit.  p.  114,  b : Lat.  Adj.  and  Eth.  Gaditanus). 
The  fanciful  etymologies  of  the  name  invented  by 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  are  barely  worthy  of 
a passing  mention.  (Plat.  Critias,  p.  114,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V. ; Etym.  M. ; Suid. ; Hesych. ; Eustath.  ad 
Dion.  Perieg.  64.)  The  later  geographers  rightly 
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stated  that  it  was  a Phoenician  word  (Dion.  Per. 
456  ; Avien.  Ora  Marit.  267 — 269  : 

“ Gaddir  hie  est  oppidum  : 

Nam  Punicorum  lingua  conseptum  locum 
Gaddir  vocabat.”) 

It  was  the  chief  Phoenician  colony  outside  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules,  having  been  established  by  them 
long  before  the  beginning  of  classical  history.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  148,  168  ; Diod.  Sic.  v.  20  ; Scymn.  Ch.  160 ; 
Mela,  iii.  6.  § 1 ; Plin.  v.  19.  s.  17  ; Veil.  Paterc. 
i.  2 ; Arrian,  and  Aelian.  ap.  Eustath.  ad  Dion. 
Perieg.  454.)  To  the  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was 
long  the  westernmost  point  of  the  known  world; 
and  the  island  on  which  it  stood  {Isla  de  Leon) 
was  identified  with  that  of  Erytheia,  where  king 
Geryon  fed  the  oxen  which  were  carried  off  by 
Hercules  ; or,  according  to  some,  Erytheia  was  near 
Gadeira.  (Hesiod.  Theog.2%7 , et  seq.,  979,  et  seq. ; 
Herod,  iv.  8 ; Strab.  iii.  pp.  118,  169  ; Plin.  iv.  21. 
s.  36  ; and  many  others : for  a full  discussion  of  the 
question,  see  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1,  pp.  240,  241.) 
The  island  was  also  called  Aphrodisias,  and  Coti- 
nussa,  and  by  some  both  the  city  and  the  island 
were  identified  with  the  celebrated  Tartessus. 

The  early  writers  give  us  brief  notices  of  Gades. 
Herodotus  {1.  c.)  places  Gadeira  on  the  ocean,  beyond 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  near  it  the  island  of 
Erytheia.  Scylax  states  that,  among  the  Iberi,  the 
first  people  of  Europe  (on  the  W.),  there  are  two 
islands,  named  Gadeira,  of  which  the  one  has  a city, 
a day’s  journey  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Scylax, 
pp.  5,  120,  ed.  Gronov.,  pp.  1,  51,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Eratosthenes  mentioned  the  city  of  Gadeira  {ap. 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  and  the  “ happy  island  ” of  Ery- 
theia, in  the  land  of  Tartessis,  near  Calpe  {ap. 
Strab.  iii.  p.  148,  who  refers  also  to  the  views  of 
Artemidorus).  In  the  period  of  the  Carthaginian 
empire,  therefore,  the  situation  of  the  place  was 
tolerably  well  known  to  the  Greeks ; but  it  is  not 
till  after  the  Punic  Wars  had  given  Spain  to  the 
Romans,  that  we  find  it  more  particularly  described. 
The  fullest  description  is  that  of  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  140, 
168),  who  places  it  at  a distance  of  less  than  2000 
stadia  from  the  Sacred  Headland  {C.  S.  Vincent), 
and  70  from  the  mouth  of  the  Baetis  {Guadal- 
quivir) on  the  one  side,  and  about  750  from  Calpe 
{Gibraltar)  on  the  other,  or,  as  some  said,  800. 
Mela  (ii.  7)  transfers  it  to  the  entrance  of  the  Straits, 
which  he  makes  to  begin  at  Junonis  Pr.  {C.  Tra- 
falgar). Plinv,  who  makes  the  entrance  of  the 
Straits  at  Mellaria,  places  Gades  45  M.  P.  outside 
(iv.  22.  s.  36,  with  Ukert’s  emendation  : the  MSS. 
vary  between  25  and  75).  The  island  is  described 
as  divided  from  the  mainland  of  Baetica  by  a narrow 
strait,  like  a river  (Mela,  iii.  6),  the  least  breadth  of 
which  is  given  by  Strabo  as  only  1 stadium  (606  ft.), 
and  as  barely  700  ft.  by  Pliny,  who  makes  the 
greatest  breadth  7|  M.  P.  (ii.  108.  s.  112):  it  is 
now  called  the  River  of  St.  Peter,  and  the  bridge 
which  spanned  it  {Itin.Ant.  p.  409)  is  called  the 
Puente  de  Zuazo,  from  Juan  Sanchez  de  Zuazo, 
who  restored  it  in  the  15th  century.  The  length  of 
the  island  was  estimated  at  about  100  stadia  (Strab. 
1.  c.),  or  12  M.  P.  (Polyb.  ap.  Plin.  1.  c. : Pliny 
himself  says  15):  its  breadth  varied  from  one  sta- 
dium to  3 Roman  miles  (Strab.,  Plin.,  ll.  cc.).  The 
city  stood  on  the  W.  side  of  the  island,  and  was 
from  the  first  very  small  in  compansoii  with  its 
maritime  importance.  Even  after  it  was  enlarged 
by  the  building  of  the  “New  City,”  under  the 
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Romans,  by  its  wealthy  and  celebrated  citizen,  the 
younger  Balbus,  the  “ Double  City  ” AjSu/xtj), 
as  it  was  called,  was  still  of  very  moderate  dimen- 
sions, not  exceeding  20  stadia  in  circuit : and  even 
this  space  was  not  densely  peopled,  since  a large 
part  of  the  citizens  were  always  absent  at  sea.  In 
fact,  the  city  proper  seems  to  have  consisted  merely 
of  the  public  buildings  and  the  habitations  of  those 
immediately  connected  with  the  business  of  the  port, 
while  the  upper  classes  dwelt  in  villas  outside  the 
city,  chiefly  on  the  shore  of  the  mainland,  and  on  a 
smaller  island  opposite  to  the  city,  which  was  a very 
favourite  resort  {Trocadero  ov  S.  Sebastian)^  The 
teriitory  of  the  city  on  the  mainland  was  very  small ; 
its  wealth  being  derived  entirely  from  its  commerce, 
as  the  great  western  emporium  of  the  known  world. 
Of  the  wealth  and  consequence  of  its  citizens 
Strabo  records  it  as  a striking  proof,  that  in  the 
census  taken  under  Augustus,  the  number  of  Equites 
was  found  to  be  500,  a number  greater  than  in  any 
town,  even  in  Italy,  except  Patavium ; while  the 
citizens  were  second  in  number  only  to  those  of 
Rome.  Their  first  alliance  with  Rome  was  said  to 
liave  been  formed  through  the  centurion  L.  Marcius, 
in  the  very  crisis  of  the  war  in  Spain,  after  the 
deaths  of  the  two  Scipios  (b.  c.  212)  : another  in- 
stance of  the  disaffection  of  the  old  Phoenician  cities 
towards  Carthage ; a feeling  all  the  stronger  in  the 
case  of  Gades,  as  she  had  only  submitted  to  Carthage 
during  Hamilcar’s  conquest  of  Spain  after  the  First 
Punic  War.  The  alliance  was  confiiTned  (or,  as 
some  said,  first  made)  in  the  consulship  of  M.  Le- 
pidus  and  Q.  Catulus,  B.  c.  78.  (Cic.  pro  Balbo,  15; 
comp.  Liv.  xxxii.  2.)  C.  Julius  Caesar,  on  his  visit 
to  the  city  during  the  Civil  War  in  Spain,  b.  c.  49, 
conferred  the  civitas  of  Rome  on  all  the  citizens  of 
Gades.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  24;  Columella,  viii.  16.) 
Under  the  empire,  as  settled  by  Augusta,  Gades  was 
a municipium,  with  the  title  of  Augusta  Ukbs 
Jui.i.\  Gabitana,  and  the  seat  of  one  of  the  four 
conventus  juridici  of  Baetica.  (Plin.  iii.  1 . s.  3,  iv.  22. 
s.  36;  Inscr.  07).  Gruter,  p.  358,  no.  4 ; Coins  ap. 
Florez,  il/ec?.  vol.  ii.  p.  430,  vol.  iii.  p,  68,  who  con- 
tends that  the  city  was  a colony  ; Jlionnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  12,  Suppl.  vol.  i.  p.  25  ; Sestini,  p.  49  ; Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  19 — 22.)  There  are  extant  coins  of  the 

old  Phoenician  period,  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  city; 
the  former  are,  with  one  exception,  of  copper-,  and 
generally  bear  the  head  of  the  Tyrian  Hercules 
(Melcarth),  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  city,  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  one  or  two  fish,  with 
a Phoenician  epigi-aph,  in  two  lir.es,  of  which  the 
irpper  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained,  while 
the  lower  consists  of  the  four  letters  which  answer 
to  the  Hebrew  characters  ©r  "njn,  Agadir 

or  Hagadir^  that  is,  the  genuine  Phoenician  form  of 
the  city’s  name,  with  the  prosthetic  breathing  or 
article,  the  omission  of  which  gives  Gadik,  the 
form  recognised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
(Eckhel,  1.  c.  and  vol.  iii.  p.  422.)  The  coins  of  the 
Roman  period  are  very  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  the  name  of  the  city,  which  occurs  only  on  one  of 
them,  a very  ancient  medal,  having  an  ear  of  corn, 
with  the  epigraph  mun  (i.  e.  lilunicipium)  on  the 
obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  gades,  with  a fish. 
The  remaining  medals  bear,  for  the  most  part,  the 
insignia  of  Hercules,  and  naval  symbols,  with  the 
names  of  the  successive  patrons  of  the  city,  namely, 
Balbus,  Augustus,  M.  Agrippa,  and  his  sons  Gains 
and  Lucius,  and  the  emperor  Tiberius.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  i.  pp.  20 — 22.) 


The  first  of  these  names  refers  to  two  eminent 
citizens  of  Gades,  who  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Major  and  Minor.  L.  Cornelius  Balbus 
Major,  w-ho  is  generally  surnamed  Gaditanus,  or,  as 
Cicero  writes  jestingly,  Tartesius  (ac?  Att.  vii.  3), 
served  against  Sertonus,  first  under  Q.  Metellus, 
and  then  under  Pompey,  whom  he  accompanied  to 
Rome,  b.  c.  71,  and  who  conferred  upon  him  the 
Roman  citizenship,  his  right  to  which  was  defended 
by  Cicero  in  an  extant  oration.  With  both  he  lived 
in  terms  of  intimacy,  as  w-ell  as  with  Crassus  and 
Caesar,  and  afterwards  with  Octavian.  He  was 
the  first  native  of  any  country  out  of  Italy  who 
attained  to  the  consulship.  But  his  nephew,  L. 
Cornelius  Balbus  Minor,  who,  as  proconsul  of  Africa, 
triumphed  over  the  Garamantes  in  b.  c.  19,  and 
who  attained  to  the  dignity  of  Pontifex  (Veil.  Paterc. 
ii.  51,  and  coins),  is  probably  the  one  to  whom  the 
coins  refer,  as  he  was  the  builder  of  the  New  City 
of  Gades.  He  undertook  this  work  when  he  was 
quaestor  to  Asinius  Pollio  in  Further  Spain,  b.  c. 
43.  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  32.)  Balbus  also  constructed 
the  harbour  of  Gades, — Portus  Gaditanus, — on  the 
mainland  (Strab.,  Mela,  U.  cc. ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  409  ; 
Ptol.  ii.  4 : now  Puerto  Real),  and  the  bridge 
already  mentioned,  wdiich  was  so  constructed  as  to 
form  also  an  aqueduct.  The  Antonine  Itinerary 
places  the  bridge  12  M.  P.  from  Gades,  and  the 
harbour  14  M.  P.  further,  on  the  road  to  Corduba. 
Of  the  other  public  buildings  the  most  remarkable 
were  the  temples  of  the  deities  whom  the  Romans 
identified  with  Saturn  and  Hercules.  The  former 
was  in  the  city  itself,  opposite  to  the  little  island 
already  mentioned ; the  latter  stood  some  distance  S. 
of  the  city,  12  M.  P.  on  the  road  to  Malaca,  in  the 
Itinerary,  and  still  further  according  to  Strabo,  who 
has  a long  discussion  of  a theory  by  which  this 
temple  was  identified  with  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
(iii.  pp.  169,  170, 172,174,175;  Plin,  ii.  39.  s.  100; 
Li\’.  xxi.  21 ; Dion  Cass,  xliii.  40,  Ixxvii.  20).  The 
temple  had  a famous  oracle  connected  w-ith  it,  and 
was  immensely  rich.  It  was  also  remarkable  for  a 
spring,  which  rose  and  fell  with  the  tide.  Its  site 
i.s  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  7.  S.  Petri  or  S.  Pe- 
dro {St.  Peters  Isle),  a little  islet  lying  off  the  S. 
point  of  the  main  island  of  Leon.  The  city  had  one 
drawback  to  its  unrivalled  advantages  as  a port ; the 
water  w-as  very  bad.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  173.)  Besides 
the  general  articles  of  its  commerce,  its  salt-fish  was 
particularly  esteemed.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  315;  Pollux, 
vi.  49 ; Hesych.  s v.  Fddeipa.)  The  immense  wealth 
which  its  inhabitants  enjoyed  led  naturally  to  lux- 
ury, and  luxury  to  great  immorality.  (Juv.  xi.  162; 
Mart.  i.  61,  foil.,  v.  78,  vi.  71,  xiv.  203.)  The 
modem  city  of  Cadiz  stands  just  upon  the  site  of 
Gades,  that  is,  on  the  NW.  point  of  the  island  of 
Leon,  together  wi  h the  island  of  Trocadero.  (The 
following  are  the  authorities  for  the  antiquities  of 
Cadiz  cited  by  Ford,  Handbooh  of  Spain,  p.  6 : 
J.  B.  Suarez  de  Salazar,  Grandezas,  4'C.,  Cadiz, 
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1610,  4to.;  Geronimo  de  la  Concepcion,  Emporio 
de  el  Orbe,  Amst.  1690,  folio;  Ms.  de  Mondejar, 
Cadiz  Phenicia,  Madrid,  1805,  3 vols.  4to.  ; His- 
toria  de  Cadiz,  Orosco,  1845,  4to.)  [P.  S.] 

GADILONITIS.  [Gazelon.] 

GADITANUM  FRETUM  (Straits  of  Gibraltar'), 
the  well-known  channel  connecting  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Atlantic  [Atlanticum  Make],  and  se- 
parating the  continents  of  Europe  and  Libya,  only 
needs  a notice  in  a work  on  ancient,  as  distinguished 
from  general,  geography,  for  the  sake  of  recording 
the  many  different  names  by  which  it  w-as  known  to 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  These  are  collected  as 
follows  by  Ukert,  who  gives  ample  references  to  an- 
cient authorities: — Fretum  and  IlopQixds,  simply: 
Ta^etpaios  Trop6pt.6s:  ‘Hpct/cAetos  iropO/xos:  Ilopdfids 
or  Yldpos  Kara  ras  'HpuKAeiovs  ar-pAas:  ’SrofM 
Had'  'HpUKAtiovs  ar-^Aas:  rh  rgs  ^dAarTTjs  rrjs 
’ArAaPTiKTjs  arS/jia:  Fretum  Gaditanum:  Fretum 
Herculeum:  Fretum  Tartessium:  Fretum  Iberum: 
Fretum  Hispanum:  Fretum  nostri  maris  et  Oceani: 
Ostium  Oceani ; Maris  Ostium : Limen  Intemi  Ma- 
ris : Herculis  Via  or  Herma : and  lastly  Fretum  Sep- 
tem,  or  Septe  Gaditanum,  or  Septe  simply,  from  the 
hills  called  Septem  Fratres  on  the  Libyan  shore. 
(Ukert,  Geogr.  d.  Griechen  u.  Romer,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  248,  b.)  Its  extent  is  sufficiently  marked  on  the 
E.  by  the  hills  of  Abyla  and  Cat.pe,  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  and  on  the  S.  side  of  its  W.  entrance  by 
the  promontory  of  Ampelusia;  but  the  NW.  point 
was  variously  placed  [Gades],  the  proper  position 
being  the  Pr.  Junonis  (C.  Trafalgar).  [P*S.] 
GADITA'NUS  OCEANUS.  [Atlanticum 
Mare.] 

GAESUS,  GESSUS  (Taiaoov),  a small  river  in 
Ionia,  near  Mount  Mycale  and  the  town  of  Priene. 
(Plin.  V.  31;  Mela,  i.  17;  comp.  Herod,  ix.  97.) 
Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  311)  observes  that  Gaeson  or 
Gaesonis  was,  according  to  some,  a lake  between 
Priene  and  Miletus,  which  had  a communication 
with  the  sea.  [L.  S.] 

GAETARA.  [Albania.] 

GAETU'LIA  (TanovAia,  sometimes  written  Fe- 
TovAia : Eth.  TairovAos,  and  sometimes  FatTouAtos, 
Gaetulus:  Adj.  TaLTOvAios,  Gaetulus,  Gaetulicus),  a 
country  in  the  NW.  of  Libya,  S.  of  Mauretania  and 
Numidia:  on  the  E.  divided  by  hills  from  the  Ga- 
RAMANTES,  who  dwelt  S.  of  Africa  and  Syrtica: 
on  the  W.  extending  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and  on 
the  S.  to  a margin  of  the  great  basin  of  the  river 
Nigir,  or,  according  to  Pliny,  to  the  river  Nigir 
itself,  which  he  considers  as  the  boundary  between 
Africa  and  Aethiopia,  that  is,  the  country  of  the 
Negroes  (v.  4).  According  to  the  tradition  pre- 
served by  Sallust  (Jug.  18,  19),  the  Gaetulians  and 
the  Libyans  were  the  two  great  races  which  origi- 
nally inhabited  Africa;  i.  e.  the  NW.  portion  of  the 
continent.  When  the  N.  sea-board  came  into  the 
possession  of  various  tribes  from  Asia  (afterwards 
known  as  Numidians  and  Mauretanians),  the  Gae- 
tulians were  forced  back  into  the  region  to  the  S.  of 
Atlas;  and  they  led  a nomade  life  in  the  oases  of 
the  W.  part  of  the  Great  Desert  belt  (Sahara),  which 
lies  between  the  Atlas  and  the  basin  of  the  Nigir, 
while  the  Garamantes  inhabited  its  E.  portion. 
Strabo  extends  the  habitations  of  the  Gaetulians  even 
as  far  as  the  Syrtes  (xvii.  p.  829);  and  it  may  well 
be  believed  that  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  Great 
Desert,  though  nominally  a part  of  Numidia,  was 
really  a sort  of  neutral  ground,  into  which  the  Gae- 
tulians may  have  extendi  their  wanderings.  (Comp. 
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Strab.  xvii.  p.  838.)  Strabo  uses  Gaetulia  as  a sort 
of  general  name  for  Inner  Africa,  and  calls  the  Gae- 
tulians the  greatest  of  the  Libyan  peoples.  (Comp. 
Mela,  i.  4 : “ Natio  frequens  multiplexque  Gaetuli.”) 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  they 
were  ignorant,  says  Sallust,  of  the  Roman  name; 
but  in  that  war  they  served  as  cavalry  in  the  army 
of  Jugurtha,  besides  making  predatory  attacks  on 
the  Romans.  (Sail.  Jug.  80,  88,  97,  99,  103.) 
Sallust  expressly  states  that  a part  of  the  Gaetu- 
lians were  subject  to  the  kings  of  Numidia.  (Jug 
19.)  It  appears  that  a body  of  them  took  service 
under  Marius,  who  assigned  them  lands;  and,  being 
placed,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  under  the  authority 
of  Hiempsal,  they  and  their  successors  remained  in 
the  service  of  the  Numidian  kings  until  the  Civil 
War,  when  we  find  considerable  numbers  of  them 
deserting  from  Juba  to  Caesar,  and  employed  by  him 
as  emissaries  to  stir  up  their  tribes  to  revolt.  (Bell. 
Afr.  25,  32,  35,  55,  56,  61,  93.)  Under  Augustus, 
a portion  of  the  people,  who  were  nominally  subject 
to  Juba,  king  of  Mauretania,  became  so  troublesome, 
that  an  army  was  sent  against  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  Cornelius  Cossus  Lentulus,  who  obtained  a 
triumph  and  the  surname  of  Gaetulicus,  A.  d.  6. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iv.  28;  Tac.  Ann.  iv.  42,  46,  vi.  30  ; 
Flor.  iv.  12,  40;  Juv.  viii.  26.)  We  find  some  traces 
of  the  improved  knowledge  of  the  Romans  respecting 
the  country  in  Pliny  (v.  1,  4,  8,  vi.  31.  s.  36, 
xxi.  13.  s.  45,  XXV.  7.  s.  38,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26).  He 
includes  under  the  name  of  Gaetul  ans  some  tribes 
which  had  also  their  own  specific  names,  such  as 
the  Autololes  Gaetuli  and  the  Gaetuli  Darae  (v.  1 ). 
Ptolemy  includes  Gaetulia  under  his  very  extensive 
appellation  of  Libya  Interior,  of  which  it  is  the 
northern  part,  immediately  S.  of  the  Mauretanias. 
(Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 15,  viii.  13.  §§  1, 2.) 

The  ancients  clearly  recognised  the  distinction 
between  the  Gaetulians  and  the  Negro  peoples  who 
dwelt  S.  of  them.  The  former  they  justly  considered 
as  a Libyan  people  of  the  same  stock  as  the  later 
settlers  on  the  N.  coast  who  displaced  them : their 
darker  colour  and  fiercer  disposition  were  ascribed 
to  their  greater  proximity  to  the  torrid  zone.  (“  Gae- 
tuli sub  sole  magis  [quam  Libyes]  baud  procul  ab 
ardoribus,”  Sail.  Jug.  18.)  They  resembled  their 
northern  neighbours  in  their  nomade  mode  of  life; 
and  there  was  a theory  which  ascribed  the  origin  of 
the  nomade  peoples  of  the  Algerian  Sahara  (for  the 
exact  meaning  of  this  phrase  see  Africa)  to  an  in- 
termixture of  the  Gaetulians  with  the  later  Asiatic 
settlers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  southern  Gaetu- 
lians mingled  their  blood  with  their  Negro  neigh- 
hours,  the  Nigritae,  thus  giving  origin  to  a people 
called  the  Melanogaetuli,  or  Black  Gaetulians  (Me  • 
AavoyaiTOvAoi,  Ptol.  iv.  6.  § 16;  Agathem.  ii.  5). 

The  Gaetulians  are  described  as  men  of  a warlike 
disposition  and  savage  manners,  living  on  milk  and 
flesh,  clothed  with  skins  (Varro,  R.R.  ii.  11.  § 11), 
part  dwelling  in  tents  and  others  wandering  about 
without  settled  abodes,  and  under  no  settled  govern- 
ment (Sail.  Jug.  18,  19,  80  ; Plin.  x.  73.  s.  94). 
They  seem,  however,  like  their  eastern  neighbours, 
the  Garamantes,  to  have  carried  on  a portion  of  the 
trade  of  Inner  Africa;  and  their  country  furnished 
some  highly  esteemed  productions  of  nature,  espe- 
cially the  pui'ple  dye,  which  was  obtained  from  the 
shell-fish  of  the  W.  coast,  and  gigantic  asparagus. 
(Ath.  ii.  p.  62;  Eustath  ad  Dion  Per.  215;  Steph,’ 
B.  s.  V.;  Mela,  iii.  10  ; Plin.  v.  1,  vi.  31.  s.  36,  ix, 
60,  xxxv.  6.  s.  26.) 
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The  Gaetulians  appear  to  be  the  cliief  ancient  re- 
presentatives of  the  great  aboriginal  people  of  modern 
Africa,  who  call  themselves  Amazygh  or  Amazergt 
(i.  free,  or  noble'),  and  to  whom  belong  the  Berbers 
of  il.  Atlas,  as  well  as  the  Ttiaricks,  who  still 
wander  over  the  oases  of  the  Great  Desert,  and  are 
supp^ised  to  be  the  lineal  descendants  of  the  Gaetuli. 
(Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  pp.  1034,  foil.  ; Horne- 
inaiin,  Reise,  p.  223.)  The  ancient  Gaetulia  in- 
cluded the  S.  regions  of  Marocco,  as  well  as  the  W. 
part  of  the  Great  Desert.  [P.  S.] 

GAGAE  (rd7ai:  Eth.  Tayaios),  a town  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Lycia,  from  which  the  Gagates 
lapis  derived  its  name.  (Plin.  v.  18,  xxsvi.  34; 
Steph.  B s.v.’,  Nicand.  Ther.  37;  Galen,  vol.  xii. 
p.  203,  ed.  Kiihn;  Hierocl.  p.  683,  with  Wesseling’s 
note.)  Ruins  at  Aladjd  are  regarded  by  Leake 
(^Asia  Minor,  p.  18.5,  foil.)  as  marking  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Gagae,  while  Sir  Charles  Fellowes  iden- 
tifies the  place  with  the  modem  village  of  Hascooe, 
whei-e  ruins  stand  upon  and  between  two  isolated 
rocks,  now  literally  covered  with  walls.  (^Discov.  in 
Lycia,  p.  210.)  [L.  S.] 

GAGANA  GAGANAE,  a station  in  Dacia,  on 
the  road  from  Orsova  to  the  fi’ontier  of  Moldavia, 
which  the  Peutinger  Table  places  between  Ad  Pan- 
noniam  and  Mascliana.  The  geographer  of  Ravenna 
calls  it  Gazana.  Its  position  must  be  sought  along 
the  valley  of  the  Temes.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALACTOPHAGI.  [Hippemolgi  ; Abu.] 
GALACUM,  ill  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itinerary.  [Galava].  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALADRAE.  [Eokdaea.] 

GALAESUS  or  GALESUS  (FaXaifro?,  Pol.),  a 
small  river  of  Calabria,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  Ta- 
rentum,  at  the  distance  of  a few  miles  from  that 
city.  It  W’as  famed  in  ancient  times  for  the  pas- 
tures on  its  banks,  on  which  were  fed  the  sheep  that 
produced  the  celebrated  Tarentine  wool : hence  its 
praises  are  sung  by  several  of  the  Roman  poets. 
(Hor.  Carm.  ii.  6.  10;  Virg.  Georg,  iv.  126;  Pro- 
pert.  ii.  34.  67 ; Stat.  Silv.  iii.  3 ; Claudian.  Prob. 
et  01.  Cons.  260 ; Sidon.  Apoll.  Carm.  24.  59.) 
Polybius  tells  us  it  was  often  called  the  Eurotas, 
from  the  river  of  that  name  in  Laconia  (Pol.  viii.  35); 
but  the  Galaesus,  which  was  probably  its  indigenous 
name,  is  the  only  one  by  which  it  is  mentioned  in 
any  other  author.  Both  Livy  and  Polybius  notice  it 
on  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Tarentum  by  Hanni- 
bal (b.  c.  212),  who  encamped  on  its  banks  with 
his  main  army  to  watch  and  protect  the  blockade  of 
the  citadel.  (Pol.  1.  c.;  Liv.  xxv.  11.)  Though  its 
name  was  so  celebrated,  the  Galaesus  was  a very 
trifling  stream,  and  there  is  considerable  diflSeulty  in 
identifying  it.  The  name  is  generally  given  by  local 
antiquarians,  and  apparently  by  a kind  of  local  tra- 
dition, to  a small  stream  of  limpid  water  which  flows 
into  the  great  port  of  Tarentum  or  Mare  Piccolo,  on 
its  N.  side,  now  known  as  Le  Citrezze;  and,  accord- 
ing to  21annoni’s  map,  there  stiU  exists  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood a church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Galeso. 
Both  Polybius  and  Livy,  however,  give  the  distance 
of  the  Galaesus  from  Tarentum  at  5 miles  or  40 
stadia,  a statement  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
popular  view  ; and  the  stream  in  question  is  more- 
over sc  small  that  it  is  impossible  for  an  army  to 
have  encamped  on  its  banks,  its  whole  course  being 
only  a few  hundred  yards  in  length.  Swinburne’s 
supposition  that  the  Cervaro — a much  more  consi- 
derable stream,  flowing  into  the  Mare  Piccolo  at  its 
head  or  E.  extremity — is  the  true  Galaesus,  would 
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certainly  accord  better  with  the  statement  of  Poly- 
bius and  Livy,  and  at  least  as  well  with  the  poetical 
epithets  of  the  stream,  on  which,  however,  too  much 
stress  must  not  be  laid.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  p.  292; 
D’Aquino,  Delizie  Tarentine,  with  the  notes  of  Car- 
ducci,  p.  49  ; Swinburne,  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  227, 
232;  Craven,  Travels,^.  181)  [E.  H.  B.] 

G ALA'RIA  (TaXapla,  Diod.,  but  the  older  editions 
have  FaXepta;  TaXapiva,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  FaXapt- 
vos,  Diod. : Gagliand),  a city  of  Sicily,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Stephanus,  was  founded  by  the  Siculian 
chief  Merges  or  Morgus.  (Steph.  B.  s.v.)  Though 
we  may  infer  from  this  statement  (which  is  evidently 
meant  to  connect  it  with  the  establishment  of  the 
Morgetes  in  Sicily)  that  it  was  a city  of  great  anti- 
quity, we  find  no  mention  of  it  in  history  till  b.  c. 
345,  when  it  was  the  only  city  that  ventured  to  send 
succours  to  the  Entellini  when  besieged  by  the  Car- 
thaginians under  Hanno.  But  their  small  force, 
amounting  to  only  1 000  men,  was  intercepted  and 
entirely  cut  oflf.  (Diod.  xvi.  67.)  Again,  in  B.  c. 
311,  Galaria  was  occupied  by  the  Syracusan  exiles 
under  Deinocrates,  who  were,  however,  soon  after  de- 
feated and  driven  out  by  the  generals  of  Agathocles. 
(Id.  xix.  104.)  No  subsequent  notice  of  it  is  found 
in  history;  and  as  its  name  does  not  occur  among 
the  Sicilian  towns  enumerated  by  Cicero,  Pliny,  or 
Ptolemy,  it  would  seem  to  have  ceased  to  exist  under 
the  Roman  dominion.  It  would  indeed  be  natural 
to  suspect  that  the  Galatini  of  Phny  (iii.  8.  s.  14), 
whom  he  enumerates  among  the  “ populi  stipen- 
diarii”  of  the  interior  of  Sicily,  were  identical  with 
the  Galarini  of  Diodorus,  but  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  reason  to  admit  the  existence  of  a separate  town 
of  the  name  of  Galata.  We  find  the  name  of  this 
town  apparently  still  preserved  in  the  village  of  Go- 
lati,  E.  of  Militello,  and  about  10  miles  from  the 
N.  coast  of  the  island;  while  that  of  Galaria  is  sup- 
posed by  Cluverius  and  Sicilian  topographers  to  be 
retained  by  Gagliano,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Caronia  mountains,  and  about  6 miles  N.  of  the 
ancient  Agyrium.  (Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  330,  385; 
Amico,  Lex.  Topog.  Sic.  s.  v.  Galaria.)  But  it 
does  not  appear  that  ancient  remains  exist  at  either 
locality,  and  the  evidence  of  name  alone  is  incon- 
clusive. 

There  is  nothing  in  Diodorus  to  lead  us  to  sup- 
pose that  Galaria  was  a Greek  city,  and  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  implied  by  Stephanus;  but  there  exists 
a coin  of  very  early  date,  and  of  pure  Greek  style, 
which  bears  the  inscription  FAAA.,  and  must  cer- 
tainly be  referred  to  this  city.  On  the  reverse  it 
has  a sitt'ng  figure  of  Zeus,  with  the  epithet  20TEP 
in  ancient  characters.  (It  is  figured  by  T.  Combe, 
Num.  Mm.  Brit.  pi.  4.  fig.  6.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALATA.  [Galaria.] 

GALA'TIA  (FaXarta,  TaXariKT],  Gallograecia). 
The  history  of  the  establishment  of  this  province  is 
connected  with  the  emigration  of  Gallic  nations  to 
the  East.  This  emigration  is  an  obscure  subject,  but 
we  may  collect  enough  from  the  extant  authorities 
to  establish  the  main  facts. 

Strabo  (p.  187)  says  that  the  Tectosages,  who 
occupied  part  of  Gallia  adjacent  to  the  Pyrenees  and 
extended  along  a portion  of  the  north  side  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  were  once  a powerful  people,  and  had  a large 
population.  Domestic  dissension  drove  some  of 
them  from  home,  who  were  joined  by  others  from 
various  tribes;  and  these  were  a part  of  the  Galli 
who  occupied  Phrygia,  bordering  on  Cappadocia  and 
the  Paphlagonians.  As  a proof  of  this,  he  alleges 
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the  fact  of  the  Galatians  about  the  city  Ancyra  being 
named  Tectosages.  There  were  two  other  Gallic 
tribes  in  Galatia,  named  Trocmi  and  Tolistobogii ; 
and  he  infers  that  they  also  came  from  Gallia,  be- 
cause they  were  akin  ((rv/j.(pv\ov')  to  the  Tectosages ; 
but  he  cannot  say  what  parts  the  Trocmi  and  Tolis- 
tobogii came  from,  for  he  had  not  heard  of  any 
Trocmi  or  Tolistobogii  in  his  time  who  dwelt  either 
north  of  the  Alps,  or  in  the  Alps,  or  south  of  the 
Alps.  Justin  (xxiv,  4),  after  mentioning  the  Gallic 
invaders  of  Italy  who  took  Rome,  says  that  other 
adventurers  passed  into  Illy ri  cum  and  settled  in 
Pannonia.  They  subdued  the  Pannonians,  and  for 
many  years  carried  on  war  with  the  neighbouring 
nations.  The  Galli,  then,  according  to  these  autho- 
rities, spread  along  the  east  side  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
along  the  valley  of  the  Danube.  When  Alexander 
(b.  c.  335)  made  his  expedition  over  the  Haemus  to 
the  banks  of  the  Danube,  he  had  an  interview  with 
some  Celtae,  who  lived  about  the  Adriatic.  This  is 
on  the  authority  of  Ptolemaeus,  the  son  of  Lagus. 
(Strab.  p.  301.)  Arrian  (^Anab.  i.  4),  who  also 
used  the  work  of  Ptolemaeus,  speaks  of  the  Celtae 
on  the  Ionian  gulf  sending  an  embassy  to  Alexander 
when  he  was  near  the  Danube.  This  appears  to  be 
the  first  time  that  the  Hellenic  and  the  Gallic 
nation  saw  one  another  beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia. 

The  Galli  seem  to  have  been  established  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Macedonia  during  the  troublesome 
times  that  followed  Alexander’s  death,  or  probably 
still  earliei*.  At  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemaeus 
in  Macedonia,  who  is  named  Ceraunus,  a band  of 
Galli,  under  a leader  Belgius  or  Bolgius,  invaded 
his  kingdom.  The  king  despised  the  invaders,  be- 
cause they  offered  to  retire  for  a sum  of  money;  but 
his  army  was  totally  defeated  by  them,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarians  cut  off  the  king’s 
head,  and  carried  it  about  on  a spear  to  terrify  their 
enemies  (b.  c.  280).  The  Macedonians  shut  them- 
selves np  in  their  cities,  and  made  no  resistance; 
but  when  all  hope  seemed  lost,  Sosthenes,  a Mace- 
donian noble,  collected  a force,  and  for  the  time  saved 
his  country  from  further  ravage.  (Justin,  xxiv.; 
Pausan.  i.  16.  § 2,  x.  19.  § 7.)  But  another  Gallic 
chieftain,  named  Brennus, — probably  a title  of  rank, 
and  not  a name, — entered  Macedonia  with  a large 
force,  defeated  Sosthenes,  and  ravaged  the  country. 
(Justin,  xxiv.  6.)  Either  in  the  same  campaign,  or 
perhaj)s  in  another  (b.  c 279),  Brennus  led  the 
Galli  to  plunder  Delphi,  for  the  fame  of  this  temple’s 
wealth  excited  his  cupidity.  The  Galli  were  an 
immense  force,  under  several  commanders ; but  they 
could  not  agree,  and  a large  division  under  Leonorius 
and  Lutarius,  — as  the  Greeks  and  Romans  write 
the  names,  — separated  from  Brennus,  and,  taking 
their  way  through  Thrace  (Liv.  xxxviii.  16),  reached 
Byzantium. 

Brennus,  with  several  commanders,  one  of  whom 
the  Greeks  named  Acichorius,  led  his  savage  troops 
through  Thessaly  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  where 
the  Greeks  under  Leonidas  had  tried  to  stop  the 
Persians  about  200  years  before.  The  Greeks,  who 
had  been  weakened  and  disunited  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Macedonian  supremacy,  were  roused  by 
a danger  that  threatened  their  very  existence.  A 
large  force  from  the  states  north  of  the  Isthmus,  and 
some  troops  from  Macedonia  and  Asia,  reached  Ther- 
mopylae while  the  Galli  were  still  in  Thessaly,  and 
a detachment  was  sent  forward  to  destroy  the 
bridges  over  the  Sperchius,.and  to  dispute  the  pas- 
sage of  the  river.  The  Gaul,  who  had  the  talents  of 
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a general,  seeing  the  enemy  opposite  to  him  and  a 
rapid  river  between,  made  no  attempt  to  cross  in 
that  part,  but  he  got  over  a large  body  of  troops  by 
night  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  and  prepared 
to  force  the  defile  of  Thermopylae.  He  was  driven 
back  in  disorder  and  with  great  loss.  The  Athe- 
nians distinguished  themselves  most  of  all  the  Greeks 
on  this  day. 

The  Gallic  chief  now  sent  off  a division  to  ravage 
Aetolia,  in  order  to  detach  from  the  confederate  army 
of  the  Greeks  the  Aetolians,  who  had  left  their  homes 
in  a numerous  body,  to  repel  the  invaders  at  Ther- 
mopylae. The  barbarians  under  Combutis  and  Ores- 
torios  (the  second  seems  to  be  a Greek  name)  com- 
mitted dreadful  devastation  in  Aetolia,  though  they 
were  at  last  compelled  to  retreat  with  great  loss. 
(Pausan.  x.  22.)  Less  than  half  of  them  returned 
to  the  Gallic  camp  at  Thermopylae.  Brennus  at 
last  made  his  way  to  Delphi,  with  the  assistance  of 
the  Aenianes  and  Heracleotae,  through  the  country  of 
the  Aenianes,  by  the  very  pass  by  which  Hydarnes 
the  Persian  led  his  troops  in  the  invasion  of  Xerxes. 
(Herod,  vii.  215  ; Pausan.  x.  22.  § 8.)  The  story 
of  the  defeat  of  Brennus  at  Delphi  is  told  with 
many  miraculous  circumstances ; but  it  seems  that 
the  weather  greatly  helped  the  Greeks  in  defeating 
the  barbarians,  who  made  their  retreat  with  diffi- 
culty, and  amidst  dreadful  sufferings.  Only  a few 
out  of  so  many  got  back  to  their  camp  at  Heracleia, 
where  Brennus  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Pausanias 
says  that  none  of  the  Galli  escaped.  Justin  con- 
tradicts himself,  for  he  says  in  one  place  (xxiv.  8) 
that  not  one  escaped,  but  in  another  place  (xxxii.  3), 
following,  as  we  may  suppose,  a different  authority, 
he  says  that  some  of  the  Galli  made  their  way  into 
Asia,  and  some  into  Thrace.  He  also  adds  that  the 
Tectosages  returned  to  their  city  Tolosa  {Toulouse\ 
carrying  with  them  the  gold  and  silver  that  they 
had  got  in  their  marauding  expeditions.  Strabo 
(p.  188)  mentions  the  tradition  of  the  Tectosages 
returning  with  their  booty  to  Tolosa,  but  he  does 
not  believe  the  story.  It  is  possible  that  some 
of  these  Galli  did  effect  a retreat ; for  the  Galli 
Scordisci,  who  were  settled  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Save  and  the  Danube,  were  said  to  be  a remnant  of 
them  (Justin,  xxxii.  3;  Strab.  p.  293,  313),  and 
to  be  mingled  with  Thracians  and  Illyrians.  Caesar 
was  told  that  Volcae  Tectosages  once  settled  in 
Germany  about  the  Hercynian  forest  (^Bdl.  Gall. 
vi.  24),  and  continued  to  maintain  themselves  there 
to  his  time.  But  instead  of  concluding  that  a 
remnant  of  the  Tectosages  returned  from  the  expe- 
dition of  Brennus,  and  settled  in  the  basin  of  the 
Danube,  it  seems  more  likely  that  their  settlements 
east  of  the  Rhine  were  made  by  emigration  from 
Gallia ; and  it  may  be  that  the  Tectosages  in  the 
army  of  Brennus  did  not  come  direct  from  Gallia, 
but  from  some  of  the  settlements  already  made 
beyond  the  limits  of  Gallia.  Polybius  says  that 
some  Galli  under  Comontorius,  having  escaped  the 
danger  at  Delphi,  reached  the  Hellespont,  and  settled 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Byzantium.  The  Byzan- 
tines paid  them  a heavy  tribute,  until  the  Thracians, 
who  had  been  subdued  by  the  Gallic  invaders,  by  a 
change  of  good  fortune  succeeded  in  destroying 
them.  (Polyb.  iv.  46.) 

Leonorius  and  Lutarius  escaped  the  misfoi-tunes 
of  Bi-ennus  by  having  taken  a different  ruad,  as 
already  observed,  and  through  a less  difficult  country. 
Livy  (xxxviii.  16)  does  not  mention  the  arrival  of 
Comontorius  at  Byzantium.  Leonorius  and  Lutarius 
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levied  contributions  along  the  coast  of  the  Propontis, 
and  liaving  seized  Lysimachia  by  treachery,  they 
got  possession  of  all  the  Thracian  Chersonesus. 
'I'hey  saw  the  tempting  coast  of  Asia  separated  from 
them  by  a narrow  sea,  and  they  applied  to  Antipater, 
the  Macedonian,  who  had  then  the  command  of 
these  coasts,  to  supply  them  with  ships.  While 
waiting  on  the  shore  of  the  Hellespont,  the  chieftains 
quarrelled,  and  Leonorius  with  the  larger  part  of 
the  Galli  returned  to  Byzantium.  Lutanus  seized 
two  decked  vessels  and  three  boats,  which  Antipater 
had  sent  to  the  Hellespont,  nominally  to  negotiate 
with  the  Gaul,  but  in  fact  to  watch  him.  In  a 
few  days  Lutarius  conveyed  all  his  men  over  the 
straits.  Shortly  after,  Kicomedes  I.,  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  carried  Leonorius  and  his  men  over  the 
Bosporus,  to  help  him  in  his  war  against  his  brother 
Zyboetes.  The  terms  on  which  the  Galli  were  to 
serve  him  were  fixed  before  they  left  Europe.  The 
Gallic  chief  promised  every  thing  : he  only  wanted 
to  get  across  the  strait.  (^lemnon,  ap.  Phot.  c.  20). 
This  disgraceful  baigain,  which  brought  so  much 
misery  on  Asia,  was  made  b.  c.  278.  There  were 
seventeen  chieftains  in  the  Gallic  army,  of  whom 
Leonorius  and  Lutarius  were  the  chief  (Memnon)  ; 
from  which  we  may  collect  that  the  two  principal 
chief  ains  were  reconciled  after  they  reached  Asia, 
which  Livy  expressly  states  (xxxriii.  16).  Nico- 
medes,  with  the  help  of  the  Galli,  had  the  superiority 
over  his  brother,  and  secured  the  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia.  During  this  war,  in  which  it  seems  that  many 
of  the  Bithynians  perished,  the  Galli  divided  among 
themselves  the  booty,  and  probably  they  had  the 
women,  for  it  is  not  said  that  they  brought  any  with 
them.  (Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  c.  20.)  Justin  states 
(xxv.  2)  that  Nicomedes  gave  the  Galli  part  of  his 
conquests,  and  that  they  thus  got  the  country  called 
Gallograecia.  But  they  were  not  permanently  settled 
in  Galatia  so  early,  if  we  follow  Livy  (xxxviii.  16) 
and  other  authorities.  After  seating  Nicomedes  on 
his  throne,  they  set  out  on  a marauding  expedition, 
20,000  in  number,  of  whom  not  more  than  half  were 
armed.  All  the  authorities  agree  in  making  three 
divisions  of  these  Galli,  Tolistobogii  or  Tojistoboii, 
Trocnii  or  Trogmi,  and  Tectosages  or  Tectosagi. 
They  struck  such  terror  into  the  people  west  and 
north  of  the  Taurus,  that  all  .submitted  to  their  de- 
mands, They  divided  the  country  among  them. 
The  Trocmi  had  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont  on 
which  to  levy  contributions;  the  Tolistoboii  took 
Aeolis  and  Ionia;  and  the  Tectosages,  the  central 
parts  of  Asia.  Their  fixed  abode,  however,  says 
Livy,  was  about  the  Halys ; but  it  is  hardly  consis- 
tent to  speak  of  their  having  yet  a settled  habitation, 
when  they  were  rambling  about  Asia,  The  Ilium 
of  the  historical  time  was  one  of  the  places  that  the 
Galli  occupied  in  the  Troad,  but  they  soon  left  it,  as 
Hegesianax  says  (quoted  by  Strabo,  p.  594),  because 
it  was  unwalled.  It  is  quite  uncertain  to  what  time 
this  event  must  be  refen'ed.  No  record  has  been 
left  of  the  miseries  inflicted  by  the  barbarians  on  the 
unwarlike  Greeks  of  Western  Asia.  A few  lines  in 
the  Anthologia  tell  us  that  Miletus  was  one  of  the 
cities  that  suffered. 

The  Galli  at  last  found  an  enemy  who  resisted 
them,  Antiochus  Soter,  king  of  Syria.  Lucian 
{Zeuxis,  vol.  i.  p.  838,  ed.  Hemst.)  tells  circum- 
stantially, whether  truly  it  is  hard  to  say,  the  story 
of  this  Antiochus  fighting  a desperate  battle  with 
the  Galli  and  defeating  them.  Indeed,  it  was  owing 
to  this  victory  that  Antiochus  took  or  had  the  title 
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of  Soter,  or  Saviour  (Appian,  Syriac,  c.  65),  an  ap- 
pellation which  shows  that  his  victory  was  thought 
no  small  affair.  It  is  said,  however,  by  several  au- 
thorities, that  this  Antiochus  fell  in  battle  against 
the  Galli,  b.c.  261 ; but  this  must  have  been  in  some 
battle  subsequent  to  his  victory,  if  it  is  true  that  he 
gained  his  name  of  Soter  from  his  success  against 
these  barbarians.  The  kings  of  the  East  in  their 
wars  with  one  another  often  employed  the  Asiatic 
Galli.  (Justin,  xxv.  2).  The  second  Ptolemaeus, 
king  of  Egypt,  had  some  of  them  in  his  pay,  but 
they  formed  a design  to  seize  on  the  country,  and 
were  all  cut  off  by  a stratagem.  In  the  dispute  be- 
tween the  two  Syrian  kings,  Seleucus  Callinicus  and 
his  brother  Antiochus  Hierax,  Antiochus  employed 
Gallic  mercenaries,  who,  after  gaining  him  a victory, 
compelled  him  to  ransom  himself,  and  to  form  an 
alliance  with  them.  (Justin,  xxvii.  2.)  And  there 
were  Galli  in  the  battle  of  Kaphia  between  Antio- 
chus Magnus  and  Ptolemaeus  Philopator,  b.c.  217. 

Attains,  the  ruler  of  the  petty  state  of  Pergamum, 
was  the  first  of  the  Greek  kings  who  effectually 
checked  the  licence  of  the  Galli.  He  defeated  them 
in  a great  battle,  and  thereupon  assumed  the  title 
of  king.  (Strab.  p.  624;  Polyb.  xviii.  24;  Liv 
xxxiii.  21.)  The  reign  of  Attains  was  from  b.c. 
241  to  B.  c.  197.  It  was  the  glory  of  Attains  that 
he  was  the  first  prince  to  refuse  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Galli,  and  that  he  confined  them  within  the  limits 
of  that  part  of  Asia  which  is  called  Galatia.  (Pans. 
i.8-§l.) 

This  invasion  of  Asia  by  the  Galli,  and  the  vic- 
tory of  Attains  over  them,  were  foretold  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  Phaennis,  a full  generation  before  the 
events  happened.  (Pans.  x.  15.  § 2.)  It  must  have 
been  a great  necessity  which  compelled  Attains,  in 
his  w’ar  with  Achaeus,  to  invite  a body  of  Tectosages 
(the  text  of  Polybius,  v.  77,  has  Alyoaayus)  to 
cross  the  Hellespont  to  assist  him.  The  Galli  came 
with  women  and  children.  Whether  this  w^as  a fresli 
body  of  emigrants  to  the  East,  or  a part  of  those  wdio 
had  settled  in  Thrace,  as  mentioned  before,  is  not 
stated.  Attains  employed  these  mercenaries  against 
the  cities  of  Aeolis,  wdiich  had  joined  Achaeus  from 
compulsion.  While  Attains  was  encamped  on  the 
Macistus  an  eclipse  of  the  moon  took  place,  which 
the  Galli  took  to  be  an  unfavourable  sign;  and  they 
were  also  wearied  of  moving  about  with  their  wives 
and  children,  who  followed  in  the  carts.  Accordingly 
they  refused  to  march  on.  Attains,  being  afraid  of 
the  treachery  of  his  hirelings,  and,  unlike  the  king 
of  Egypt,  too  scrupulous  to  destroy  the  people  whom 
he  had  himself  invited  into  Asia,  left  them  on  the 
Hellespont,  wdth  fair  promises.  The  consequence 
was  what  might  have  been  foreseen.  The  Galli 
began  to  plunder  the  cities  along  the  Hellespont,  and 
nothing  is  said  of  Attains  checking  them.  They 
attacked  Ilium,  the  siege  of  which  was  raised  by  the 
people  of  Alexandria  in  Troas,  and  the  Galli  were 
driven  out  of  the  Troas.  The  barbarians  then  seized 
Arisba  near  Abydus,  which  they  made  their  head- 
quarters, and  from  thence  annoyed  the  neighbouring 
cities,  until  Prusias  I.,  king  of  Bithynia,  defeated 
them  in  a regular  fight,  b.c.  21 6.  Nearly  all  their 
children  and  women  w’ere  massacred  in  their  fortified 
place ; and  the  soldiers  of  Prusias  had  the  moveables 
for  their  booty.  Thus  Prusias,  says  the  historian 
(Polyb.  V.  Ill),  released  the  Hellespontine  cities 
from  great  alarm  and  danger;  and  he  left  a noble 
w’aming  to  posterity  that  barbarians  should  not 
rashly  pass  over  from  Europe  into  Asia. 
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The  three  tribfes,  when  pennanently  settlea,  occu- 
pied part  of  the  country  between  the  Sangarius  and 
the  Halys.  Memnon  incorrectly  says  that  the  chief 
city  of  the  Trocmi  was  Ancyra;  of  the  Tolistoboii, 
Tavia  or  Tavium;  and  of  -the  Tectosages,  Pessinus. 
(Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  c.  20.)  The  complete  reduction 
of  the  Asiatic  Galli  was  reserved  for  their  hereditary 
enemies  the  Romans.  Though  they  had  now  a 
country  of  their  own,  they  still  plundered  their  neigh- 
bours, and  were  a formidable  power  to  the  time  of 
the  wars  of  Antiochus  the  Great  with  the  Romans. 
They  fought  on  the  side  of  Antiochus  in  the  great 
battle  at  Magnesia  ad  Sipylum,  in  which  the  Syrian 
king  was  defeated  (b.  c.  190);  and  the  consul  Cn. 
Manlius,  in  B.  c.  189,  made  this  a pretext  for  invad- 
ing their  country.  But  his  real  grounds  were  better 
than  his  pretext.  He  saw  that  the  Romans  could 
not  secure  their  power  in  Western  Asia,  if  the  Galli 
were  not  subdued.  He  led  his  troops  from  Ephesus 
by  a circuitous  route  into  Gallograecia,  as  Livy  calls 
it  (xxxviii.  12).  The  consul,  after  entering  Phrygia, 
passed  by  Synnada,  Beudos  vetus,  Anabura,  and  the 
sources  of  the  Alander  to  Abbassus,  which  was  on 
the  borders  of  the  Tolistoboii,  where  he  halted  and 
encouraged  his  men.  He  then  marched  through 
the  woodless  tract  [Axylos],  crossed  the  Sangarius, 
and  reached  Gordium.  He  was  accompanied  in  this 
expedition  by  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  king 
of  Pergamum,  who  was  now  at  Rome. 

The  Galli  had  enemies  in  their  own  country,  the 
native  Phrygians.  The  priests  of  the  Mater  Magna 
from  Pessinus  met  the  consul  with  sacerdotal  pomp, 
and  declared  that  the  goddess  had  promised  the 
Romans  victory.  The  Galli  had  moved  off  with  their 
women,  children,  flocks,  and  carts  to  the  mountains. 
The  Tolistoboii  occupied  a strong  place  on  the  range 
of  Olympus;  the  Tectosages  chose  another  moun- 
tainous spot  named  Magaba;  and  the  Trocmi,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  to  the  care  of  the  Tectosages, 
turned  to  help  the  Tolistoboii,  against  whom  the 
consul  was  marching.  Manlius,  who  w'as  both  bold 
and  cautious,  looked  at  the  ground  well  before  he 
attacked  such  desperate  fighters.  He  had  a great 
superiority  in  all  munitions  of  war,  and  chiefly  in 
light  troops,  who  could  annoy  the  enemy  at  a dis- 
tance. The  entrenchment  of  the  Galli  was  stormed 
and  the  ground  was  covered  with  their  dead  bodies, 
whether  40,000  or  a smaller  number  the  authorities 
do  not  agree,  and  it  is  not  material.  An  immense 
number  of  men,  women,  and  children  were  made 
prisoners.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  18 — 23;  Florus,  ii.  11.) 

The  consul  now  marched  to  Ancyra  to  attack  the 
Tectosages,  who  were  10  miles  from  that  town. 
While  the  Galli  were  amusing  him  with  negotiations, 
an  event  happened,  for.which  there  is  better  evidence 
than  for  most  romantic  stories;  and  it  gives  us  some 
insight  into  the  character  of  these  Galli.  Chiomara, 
the  wife  of  a Gallic  prince,  Ortiagon,  was  among  the 
prisoners,  and  she  was  the  captive  of  a Roman 
centurion.  The  man  not  being  able  to  corrupt  her 
chastity,  used  violence.  But  lust  was  not  his  only 
passion.  He  was  greedy  of  money ; and  he  accepted 
the  offer  of  a large  ransom.  According  to  agreement, 
he  went  alone  with  the  woman  to  the  banks  of  a 
river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  the  Gallic  friends 
of  Chiomara  were  ready  with  the  money.  The  Galli 
crossed  the  river,  gave  the  money,  and  received  the 
woman ; and  while  the  greedy  Roman  was  counting 
it,  one  of  them,  on  a signal  given  by  Chiomara  in 
her  own  language,  cut  off  the  centurion’s  head.  She 
wrapped  up  the  bloody  head  in  her  clothes,  and  on 
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meeting  her  husband,  threw  it  down  before  him. 
She  told  her  story,  and  her  husband  exclaimed, 
“ My  wife,  fidelity  is  a glorious  thing.”  “ True,”  she 
replied,  “ but  still  more  glorious  that  there  should 
be  only  one  man  living  who  has  known  me.”  The 
historian  Polybius  says  that  he  talked  with  Chio- 
mara at  Sardis,  and  he  was  amazed  at  her  noble 
spirit  and  her  good  sense.  We  may  perhaps  infer 
that  Chiomara  had  learned  the  Greek  language  in 
Galatia.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  24;  Plut.  Moral,  ii.  p.  58, 
Wytt.;  Valer.  Max.  vi.  1.  § 2.) 

The  treachery  of  the  Tectosages,  according  to  the 
Roman  historian,  stopped  the  negotiations.  They 
only  wanted  to  get  time  to  send  their  women  and 
children,  and  moveables,  beyond  the  Halys ; and  they 
made  an  attempt  to  seize  the  Roman  consul.  Manlius 
carried  the  strong  position  of  the  Tectosages  as  he 
had  done  that  of  the  Tolistoboii,  and  this  victory 
ended  the  campaign.  As  the  cold  weather  was 
coming  on,  the  consul  retired  after  giving  the  Galli 
orders  to  see  him  at  Ephesus.  In  the  winter  there 
came  to  Manlius,  who  was  now  proconsul,  the  year 
of  his  consulship  having  expired,  embassies  from  all 
the  states  west  of  the  Taurus.  They  brought  him 
golden  crowns,  and  their  thanks  for  delivering  them 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Galli.  The  Gallic  envoys 
were  told  that  they  must  wait  the  arrival  of  king 
Eumenes,  who  was  still  absent,  before  their  affairs 
could  be  settled.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Hel- 
lespont, a country  which  the  Galli  well  knew,  that 
the  Roman  proconsul  dictated  his  terms  to  the  Gallic 
chiefs,  who  had  been  summoned  there : they  were  to 
keep  the  peace  with  Eumenes,  to  give  up  wandering 
about,  and  to  confine  themselves  within  their  own 
hmits.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  40.)  The  humiliation  of  these 
terrible  invaders,  who  for  a century  had  kept  Western 
Asia  in  alarm,  made  the  Roman  name  known  in  the 
East,  and,  even  more  than  their  victory  over  Antiochus 
the  Great,  contributed  to  their  future  dominion  in 
Asia.  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  heroic  leader  of  the 
Jews,  heard  of  the  fame  of  the  Romans:  “It  was 
told  him  also  of  their  wars  and  noble  acts  which 
they  had  done  among  the  Galatians,  and  how  they 
had  conquered  them,  and  brought  them  under 
tribute  ” (Macc.  i.  8.  v.  2).  The  commentators  sup- 
pose that  the  Galli  of  Europe  are  meant  here,  and 
the  context  is  consistent  with  this  explanation;  but 
the  Jews  could  not  be  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Asiatic  Galli,  which  so  soon  followed  that  of  Anti- 
ochus, “ the  great  king  of  Asia^’  (Macc.  i.  8.  v.  6) ; 
and  we  must  conclude  that  the  Galatians  of  this 
chapter  included  the  Galatians  of  Asia,  whom  the 
Jews  had  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  armies  of  the 
Egyptian  and  Syrian  kings,  and  whose  horrible  bar- 
barities were  known  through  all  the  East.  Manlius 
did  not  obtain  a triumph  at  Rome  for  his  great 
victories  without  opposition  from  the  majority  of  the 
ten  Roman  legati  who  had  attended  him  to  assist  in 
tho  settlement  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus. 
They  objected  that  he  had  no  commission  from  the 
senate  or  the  Roman  people  to  carry  on  war  with  the 
Galli,  and  they  meanly  attempted  to  disparage  his 
generalship  and  the  enemies  whom  he  had  subdued. 
Manlius  defended  himself  in  a vigorous  speech,  of 
which  Livy  (xxxviii.  47)  has  given  the  substance, 
and  he  got  a triumph.  In  the  procession  he  dis- 
played gold  and  silver  crowns  of  great  value,  and  an 
immense  amount  of  coined  money,  probably  the  gift 
of  the  grateful  Asiatic  cities,  for  Manlius  had  main- 
tained strict  discipline,  and  he  is  not  accused  of 
plundering.  Gallic  arms  and  Gallic  spoils  were  carried 
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m chariots,  for  it  was  called  a Gallic  triumph; 
and  fifty-two  Gallic  chieftains  walked  in  front  of  the 
triumphal  car.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6.)  Whether  the  Galli 
would  have  ever  established  a Gallic  kingdom  in 
Asia,  is  doubtful,  for  the  nation,  though  it  has  carried 
its  arms  into  aU  parts  of  the  world,  has  never  yet 
been  able  to  subsist  as  a nation  out  of  the  limits  of 
Transalpine  Gallia.  But  Manlius  did  not  give  these 
Galli  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment;  and 
he  did  a good  work  in  stopping  the  career  of  these 
merciless  plunderers. 

Though  the  Galli  no  longer  ravaged  Asia,  they 
were  still  troublesome  to  Eumenes,  king  of  Per- 
gamum,  whose  family  they  had  no  reason  for  liking. 
In  B.  c.  167  Attains,  the  brother  of  Eumenes,  was 
sent  to  Eome  to  complain  of  a Gallic  rising  (tu- 
multus).  The  Eomans  sent  commissioners  into  Asia 
to  expostulate  with  the  Galli ; but  P.  Licinius,  who 
had  an  interview  with  a Gallic  chieftain,  Solovettius 
by  name,  at  Synnada,  reported  that  his  remonstrances 
only  increased  the  insolence  of  the  Gaul.  (Liv.  xlv. 
19.  34  5 Polyb.  xxx.  1.)  Livy  remarks  that  it 
seemed  strange,  when  the  words  of  Eoman  com- 
missioners had  so  much  weight  with  powerful  kings 
like  Antiochus  and  Ptolemaeus,  that  they  had  no 
weight  with  the  Galli.  The  Eomans  had  their 
reasons,  which  may  be  easily  conjectured,  for  leaving 
Eumenes  to  deal  with  the  Galli ; and  it  seems  that 
he  was  successful.  (Diod.  Excerpt,  xxxi.)  The  frag- 
ments of  Polybius  show  that  the  Eomans  were  jealous 
of  Eumenes,  who  had  great  talents,  and  they  did  not 
choose  that  he  should  reduce  the  Galli  under  his 
dominion.  One  passage  (xxxi.  2)  states  that  certain 
ambassadors  of  the  Galli,  who  came  to  Eome,  were 
told  that  they  should  be  independent,  if  they  would 
stay  at  home,  and  not  move  with  any  force  beyond 
their  own  boundaries. 

In  the  wars  of  Mithridates  against  the  Eomans, 
the  Galli  were  again  in  arms,  both  on  the  side  of  the 
king  and  of  the  Eomans.  There  were  Asiatic  Galli 
in  the  great  army  which  Mithridates  sent  into 
Greece  under  the  command  of  Archelaus.  This 
army  was  defeated  by  L.  Sulla  at  Chaeroneia  (b.  c. 
86).  Mithridates,  fearing  that  he  should  be  de- 
serted by  the  Galli  if  Sulla  should  come  into  Asia, 
murdered  all  the  Gallic  tetrarchs,  both  those  who 
were  about  him  as  friends,  and  those  who  had  not 
joined  him.  He  murdered  also  their  women  and 
children.  Some  of  the  Galli  were  killed  at  a feast  to 
which  the  king  invited  them,  and  the  rest  in  various 
ways  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  46) ; three  only  of  the 
chiefs  escaped.  Mithridates  seized  all  the  property 
of  the  men  whom  he  had  murdered,  put  garrisons  in 
the  towns,  and  set  over  them  as  governor  Eumachus, 
probably  a Greek.  He  could  not,  however  keep  Ga- 
latia, but  he  kept  the  money  that  he  had  got.  The 
Galli  served  Cn.  Pompeius  in  the  subsequent  wars 
against  Mithridates,  and  Pompeius  rewarded  the 
tetrarchs  by  securing  them  in  their  Galatian  do- 
minions. (Appian,  Syriac,  c.  50,  Mithrid.  c.  114.) 
One  of  them  was  Deiotarus,  who  had  done  good 
service  in  the  war  by  defeating  Eumachus.  (Appian, 
Mithrid.  c.  \ Liv.  94.)  Mithridates  kept 
some  Galli  about  him  to  the  last;  and,  in  the  hour  of 
his  extreme  need,  one  of  them  named  Bitoetus,  a 
genuine  Gallic  name,  did  the  king  the  last  service 
that  he  could,  by  killing  him  at  his  earnest  request, 
B.c. 63.  (Appian,  Mithrid.  c.  Ill ; Liv.  Epit.  102.) 
Pompeius,  in  settling  the  affairs  of  Galatia,  extended 
the  Gallic  limits,  for  he  gave  Mithridatium,  a town 
in  the  former  kingdom  of  Pontus,  to  a Gallic  chief 
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named  Bogodiatonis,  whose  name,  with  a slight 
variation,  appears  on  a silver  coin.  (Strab.  p.  567.) 
Pompeius  gave  to  Deiotarus  part  of  Gadelonitis  in 
Pontus,  an  excellent  sheep  country,  and  the  parts 
about  Pharnacia  and  the  Trapezusia,  as  far  as 
Colchis  and  the  Less  Armenia,  of  all  which  countries 
Pompeius  made  him  king ; and  Deiotarus  kept  also 
his  paternal  tetrarchy  of  the  Tolistoboii.  (Strab. 
p.  547.)  Galatia  and  its  chieftains  were  now  under 
Eoman  protection,  and  Deiotarus  was  involved  in  all 
the  troubles  that  followed  the  wars  of  Caesar  and 
Pompeius.  He  was  with  Pompeius  at  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia  (b.  c.  48),  and  escaped  with  him.  Cicero, 
in  an  extant  oration,  pleaded  before  Caesar  at  Eome 
the  cause  of  Deiotarus,  who  was  charged  with  a 
treacherous  design  against  Caesar’s  life  when  Caesar 
was  in  Galatia.  After  all  his  reverses  Deiotarus 
died  a king  ; and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Deiotarus, 
who  went  to  Actium  on  the  side  of  Antonius,  but  he 
had  the  Gallic  prudence  to  go  over  to  Octavius  be- 
fore the  battle,  in  company  with  Amyntas  (b.c.  31). 
Amyntas  was  one  of  the  tributary  Asiatic  kings  that 
M.  Antonius  set  up  (b.  o.  39).  He  had  Pisidia 
first,  and  in  b.  c.  36  he  received  from  the  same 
king-maker  Galatia,  with  a part  of  Lycaonia  and 
Pamphylia  (Dion  Cas.  xlix.  32),  and  he  was  con- 
firmed in  these  possessions  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  31 
(Dion,  li.  2).  He  died  b.  c.  25,  having  held,  besides 
Galatia,  Lycacnia,  and  Isauria,  the  south-east  and 
east  paid  of  Phrygia,  Pisidia,  and  Cilicia  Trachea. 
(Strab.  pp.  568,  569,  571,  577,  671.)  Amyntas 
was  one  of  the  great  flock-masters  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  had  above  300  flocks  on  the  high,  waterless 
table-lands  of  Lycaonia.  Plutarch  (^Ant.cc.  61,63) 
calls  Amyntas  king  of  the  Lycaonians  and  Galatians 
at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Actium ; and  he  also 
calls  Deiotarus  a king.  This  is  not  inconsistent 
with  other  authorities,  if  we  suppose  that  Deiotarus 
had  his  father’s  kingdom  that  was  beyond  the  limits 
of  Galatia,  and  that  Amyntas  had  Galatia,  or  a 
great  part  of  it,  and  the  title  of  king  of  the  Galatians. 
On  the  death  of  Amyntas,  Augustus  made  a Eoman 
province  of  Galatia,  Lycaonia,  Isauria,  East  and  South 
Phrygia,  and  Pamphylia.  The  extent  of  the  province 
of  Galatia  to  the  south  is  expressed  by  Pliny  saying 
that  Galatia  reaches  both  to  the  Cabalia  of  Pam- 
phylia and  the  Milyes,  who  are  about  Burls  and  the 
Cyllanticus  and  Orcandicus  tract  of  Pisidia  (if.  N. 
V.  32).  But  the  Galatia  of  Ptolemy  is  still  more 
extensive  (v.  3),  being  bounded  on  the  west  by 
Bithynia  and  part  of  Phiygia,  on  the  south  by 
Pamphylia,  and  on  the  east  by  a part  of  Cappadocia  ; 
it  thus  extended  from  the  Euxine  to  the  Taurus. 
The  sea-coast  of  Ptolemy’s  Galatia  commences  after 
Cytorus,  which  is  in  Bithynia,  and  extends  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Halys  and  to  Amisus.  Sinope  is  within 
these  limits.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  and  their  three 
several  cities  assumed,  under  Augustus,  the  names 
2e§ao'Trjvoi  and  : the  people  of  Pessinus 

were  named  SeSaaTTjrol  ToAurToSceyiytoi : those  of 
Ancyra,  2e§airT7jroi  Te/crocrdyes : and  those  of 
Tavium,  ^eSaarTjyol  TpSKfioi.  The  first  Eoman 
governor  of  this  Galatia  was  M.  Lollius,  who  governed 
it  as  the  legatus  of  the  emperor,  with  the  title  of 
pro-praetor.  This  province  of  Galatia  is  supposed 
to  have  continued  in  this  form  to  the  time  of  Con- 
stantine. The  metropolis  of  the  province  was  An- 
cyra ; and  Termessus  and  Sagalassus  were  free 
towns. 

The  Eomans  established  in  Galatia  Proper  the 
colony  of  Germe,  which  is  known  both  from  Ptolemy 
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and  its  coins.  Ptolemy  also  has  a place  called 
Claudiopolis  in  the  country  of  the  Trocmi. 

The  country  properly  called  Galatia  lay  south  of 
the  range  of  Olympus.  The  limits  can  only  be  ap- 
proximated to  by  the  enumeration  of  the  towns. 
The  Tolistoboii,  the  most  western  tribe,  made  Pes- 
siiius,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  Sangarius,  their  chief 
town.  There  were  also  in  their  territory,  Tricomia, 
the  Roman  colony  Germe,  and  Vindia ; Abrostola, 
Amorium  on  the  road  to  Laodicea  Catacecaumene ; 
and  a place  Tolosochorion,  a compound  of  a Gallic 
and  a Greek  word,  the  first  part  of  which  looks  like 
the  name  Tolosa.  The  Tolistoboii  probably  occupied 
the  principal  part  of  the  country  between  the  Alan- 
der,  a branch  of  the  Sangarius,  and  the  Sangarius 
up  to  its  junction  with  the  Alander.  They  bordered 
on  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  Epictetus.  Pliny  (v.  32), 
besides  the  Tolistoboii,  mentions  the  Gallic  tribes 
Voturi  and  Ambitui  as  settled  in  this  part.  They 
were  probably  the  names  of  tetrarchies.  The  Tec- 
tosages,  who  were  between  the  Sangarius  and  Halys, 
had  the  old  town  of  Ancyra  for  their  chief  place. 
[Ancyra.]  Pliny  mentions  the  Teutobodiaci  as  a 
Gallic  tribe,  occupying  this  country  with  the  Tec- 
tosages.  There  were  few  places  in  the  territory  of 
the  Tectosages,  and  they  are  insignificant.  There 
were  several  roads  from  Ancyra,  but  the  names  in 
the  Itineraries  are  apparently  so  corrupted,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  say  if  we  can  discover  a Gallic  element 
in  them.  Ptolemy  has  a list  of  places  among  the 
Tectosages,  and  among  them  Corbeus  [Corbeus]  ; 
Aspona  [Aspona]  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus. 
The  Trocmi  seem  to  have  been  partly  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Halys  : they  bordered  on  Pontus  and 
Cappadocia ; and  Strabo  says  that  their  country  was 
the  most  fertile  part  of  Galatia.  Their  chief  town  was 
Tavia  or  Tavium.  There  were  also  in  this  ter- 
ritory Mithndatium,  already  mentioned,  and  Danala, 
where  Cn.  Pompeius  and  L.  Lucullus  had  an  inter- 
view, before  Lucullus  gave  up  the  command  to 
Pompeius  in  the  Mithridatic  War.  Ptolemy  has  a 
list  of  unknown  Trocmic  towns. 

One  undoubted  Gallic  name  appears  in  the  Itine- 
raries on  the  road  from  Ancyra  to  Tavium,  Ec- 
cobriga,  a place  at  the  ford  or  bridge  of  some  river. 

When  the  Galli  settled  in  the  country  which  was 
called  from  them  Galatia,  or  Gallograecia,  there 
were  Phiygians  in  it,  Greeks,  Paphlagonians,  and 
probably  some  Cappadocians.  The  Paphlagonians 
were  on  the  north  of  Galatia.  The  Phrygians 
were  the  most  numerous  race,  and  occupied  the 
west  and  centre  of  Galatia.  The  Greeks  probably 
were  not  in  any  great  numbers  in  Galatia  till  after 
the  time  of  Alexander ; but  they  must  have  been 
numerous  at  the  time  of  the  Gallic  occupation,  for 
their  language  became  the  common  language  of  the 
country.  The  three  Gallic  tribes  had  each  their 
territory,  as  we  have  seen  ; and  each  tribe  was 
divided  into  four  divisions,  which  were  called  te- 
trarchiae.  Plutarch  (c?e  Virt.  Mul.  vol.  ii.  Wytt.) 
mentions  the  Tosiopi  as  forming  a tetrarchy,  that  is, 
one  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  tribes.  Each  tetrarchia 
had  its  tetrarch,  and  one  judge  and  one  general, 
both  subordinate  to  the  tetrarch ; and  two  lieutenant- 
generals.  The  council  of  the  twelve  tetrarchs  was 
a body  of  300  men,  who  met  at  Drynaemetum. 
[Drynaemetum.]  The  council  were  judges  in 
cases  of  murder ; but  the  tetrarchs  and  the  judges 
heard  all  other  cases.  “This,”  says  Strabo  (p.  567), 
“ was  the  old  constitution ; but  in  my  time  the  power 
had  come  into  the  hands  of  thj'ee  rulers,  then  two. 
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and  finally  one,  Deiotarus,  who  was  succeeded  by 
Amyntas.”  He  seems  to  mean  the  elder  Deiotarus, 
and  to  take  no  notice  of  the  younger,  whose  Galatian 
kingship  is  a doubtful  matter. 

The  Galli  probably  at  first,  after  their  fashion, 
treated  the  Phrygian  worship  with  contempt.  At 
any  rate  we  have  seen  that  at  the  time  of  Manlius' 
invasion  the  Phrygian  hierarchy  turned  against  the 
Galli.  The  Romans  and  tlie  Phrygians  were  already 
acquainted,  for  in  the  Second  Punic  War  the  Romans 
sent  five  commissioners  to  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus, 
who  politely  conducted  them  to  Pessinus  in  Phrygia, 
where  they  got  what  they  wanted, — a large  stone. 
But  this  stone  was  the  Mother  of  the  Gods,  and  the 
deliverance  of  Italy  depended  on  her  being  brought 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  xxix.  10,  &c.)  We  are  not  told  how 
the  Phrygians  were  persuaded  to  part  with  such  a 
treasure;  but  the  transaction,  which  was  a friendly 
one,  was  well  adapted  to  make  them  favour  the 
Romans,  especially  as  the  Galli  were  intruders. 
Caesar  says  of  the  European  Galli  (^.  G.  vi.  15), 
“ Natio  est  omnis  Gallorum  admodum  dedita  reli- 
gionibus”;  and  the  Asiatic  Galli  got  a taste  for  the 
Phrygian  worship,  as  the  temples  were  rich,  and 
priesthood  was  profitable.  Cicero  (y>ro  Sestio,  c.  26) 
mentions  one  Brogitarus,  who  was  the  chief  priest  of 
the  Mother  of  the  Gods  at  Pessinus ; and  he  had  a 
good  title  to  the  place,  for  he  bought  it:  also  another 
Gaul,  Dyteutus,  in  the  time  of  Augustus  obtained 
the  valuable  place  of  chief  priest  at  Comana  [Co- 
mana].  We  also  read  of  Camma,  a priestess  of 
Artemis,  a deity  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
GaUi.  Camma  is  one  of  Plutarch’s  noble  women 
(cZe  Virt  Mul.)  of  whom  he  tells  the  tragic  story 
of  her  fidelity  to  her  husband,  and  her  vengeance  on 
his  murderer.  The  nation  had  its  wonderful  women 
in  Asia  as  it  has  had  in  Europe.  The  Galli,  the  richer 
at  least,  adopted  with  Phrygian  and  Greek  super- 
stitions the  language  of  the  Greeks,  even  before  the 
time  of  Augustus.  Deiotarus  had  a Greek  wife  whose 
name  was  Stratonice,  and  the  evidence  of  coins  and 
inscriptions  fully  establishes  the  fact  of  the  Galli 
being  Hellenised ; which  indeed  we  might  infer  from 
their  name  of  GaUograeci,  if  there  were  no  other 
evidence.  Yet  we  have  the  testimony  of  Hieronymus, 
who  visited  Galatia  in  the  fourth  century  of  our 
aera,  in  his  preface  to  his  Commentary  on  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  the  Galli  still  kept 
their  own  language,  which  was  almost  the  same  as 
the  language  of  the  Treviri  or  the  people  of  Trbves; 
and  Hieronymus,  who  was  a good  linguist,  and  had 
lived  at  Treves,  was  a competent  judge  of  this. 
Thierry  (^Histoire  des  Gaulois),  who  cites  this  pas- 
sage of  Hieronymus,  misinterprets  it  however,  when 
he  infers  from  it  that  the  GaUograeci  did  not  use  the 
Greek  language.  He  also  derives  from  this  passage 
a confirmation  of  his  hypothesis  that  the  Tolistoboii 
and  the  Volcae  Tectosages  of  Narbonensis  were 
Kymri,  and  that  the  Volcae  Tectosages  were  Belgae, 
and  came  to  the  south  of  Gallia  from  the  north. 

The  Apostle  Paul  visited  Galatia  after  it  had  been 
made  a Roman  province,  and  established  churches 
there.  {,Ep.  to  the  Galatians.,  i.  2.)  His  first  visit 
is  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvi.  6; 
and  his  second,  in  xviii.  23.  In  his  epistle  to  the 
Galatians  he  does  not  speak  of  more  than  one  visit, 
from  which  some  commentators  derive  very  unfairly 
the  conclusion  that  he  wrote  the  epistle  in  the 
short  interval  between  the  two  visits.  This  inquiry, 
however,  does  not  belong  here.  It  is  generally  as- 
sumed that  St.  Paul  in  his  epistle  addresses  the 
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Galli  or  Gallograeci;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the 
epistle  from  which  this  can  be  inferred.  In  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  the  term  Galatia  is  indeed  used 
in  its  limited  and  proper  sense,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  a Eoman  provincial  division ; for  Lycaonia  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  and  Pisidia.  There  is  no 
doubt,  then,  that  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  ad- 
dressed to  the  inhabitants  of  Galatia  Proper;  but  to 
the  Greek  inhabitants  of  Galatia  and  perhaps  the  Hel- 
lenised  Galli,  who  were  the  wealthier  and  better  in- 
structed part  of  the  Galli.  For  this  Gallic  consti- 
tution of  Galatia  was  evidently  an  aristocratic  con- 
stitution, like  the  political  systems  of  Gallia  Trans- 
alpina,  in  which  the  common  sort  went  for  nothing, 
“ paene  servorum  loco  habentur”  (5.  G.  vi.  13). 
The  bulk  of  the  Galli  of  Asia,  the  herdsmen,  shep- 
herds, and  tillers  of  the  land,  probably  knew  no 
language  except  Gallic;  and  it  is  clear  that  the 
epistle  was  not  addressed  to  such  people. 

The  student  may  read  with  profit  Amedee  Thierry’s 
Eistoire  des  Gaulois,  if  he  will  always  turn  to  the 
ancient  authorities,  which  will  set  the  author  right, 
when  he  gets  wrong.  [G.  L.] 


GALAVA,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the  10th 
Itinerary,  which  runs  — 

Iter  a Clanoventa  Mediolano  M.  P.  cl.  (sfc). 


Galava 

- M.P. 

xviii. 

Alone 

* )) 

xii. 

Galacum 

* 

xviii. 

Bremetonaci 

* 

xxvii. 

Coccio  - 

" 3) 

XX. 

Mancunio 

* 99 

xvii. 

Condate 

* 99 

xviii. 

Mediolano 

* 99 

xviii. 

For  the  elements  of  uncertainty  in  this  Itinerary  see 
Clanoventum.  In  the  Monumenta  Historica  Bri- 
tannica  Galacum= Appleby,  Whallop  Castle,  or 
Kendal,  and  Ga/a»a=either  Old  Town  or  Great 
Keswick.  [K.  G.  L.] 

GALEPSUS  (ra\Tji//(is,  Herod,  vii.  122),  a town 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Sithonia,  which 
Colonel  Leake  (^Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p. 
155)  takes  to  have  been  the  same  place  afterwards 
called ’Phvscella  (Plln.  iv.  10;  Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  3. 
§ 1),  a distinction  which  was  required,  as  there  was 
another  Galepsus  at  no  great  distance. 

2.  A colony  of  Thasos,  on  the  coast  of  Thrace, 
which  was  taken  by  Brasidas  after  the  capture  of 
Amphipohs  (Thuc.  iv.  107),  and  retaken  by  Cleon 
in  the  ensuing  year.  (Thuc.  v.  6.) 

Livy  (xliv.  45)  relates  that  Perseus,  when  flying 
from  the  Romans,  after  the  defeat  at  Pydna,  sailed 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Strymon  to  Galepsus  on  the 
first  day,  and  on  the  second  to  Samothrace,  which 
renders  it  probable  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable harbours  of  the  intervening  coast,  which 
data  can  only  be  reconciled  at  the  harbour  of  Nefttr, 
which  is  situated  2 hours  to  the  S.  of  Prdvista,  just 
.within  the  Cape  forming  the  W.  entrance  of  the 
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Gulf  of  Kavdla,  where  still  remain  the  ruins  of  a 
Greek  city,  now  known  by  the  names  of  Paleopoli, 
or  Nefteropoli,  or  Dhefteropoli.  (Leake,  Trav.  in 
North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  178.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GALIBA  (TdXi€a  &Kpa,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 3),  a pro- 
montory on  the  northern  coast  of  the  ancient  Tapro- 
bane,  or  Ceylon,  at  no  great  distance,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  Cory  Island.  The  name  is  also  connected 
with  those  of  certain  mountains  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  promontory,  called  TaKiSa  opt\ 
(Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 3),  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
called  Galibi  (FdAtSoi,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 9).  From  the 
Galibi  Montes,  according  to  Ptolemy  (vii.  4.  § 8), 
flowed  down  two  rivers  to  the  sea,  the  Phasis  and 
the  Ganges, — a statement  which,  as  regards  the 
latter  river,  is  erroneous.  In  the  plains  at  the  base 
of  these  mountains  Ptolemy  states  that  there  were 
elephants  in  his  day,  as  there  are  now.  [V.] 
GALIBI.  [Galiba.] 

GALILAEA.  [Palaestina.] 

GALINDAE  (FaAtVSaj),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy 
(iii.  5.  § 21)  in  connection  with  the  Venedae,  Sudini, 
and  Stavani.  There  can  be  but  little  hesitation  in 
identifying  the  names  (as  Zeuss  has  done)  with  that 
of  the  Galinditae  of  Dusberg  and  the  Prussian  anti- 
quarians ; whose  locality  was  the  tract  called  Galanda, 
Galandia,  Galendia,  Golentz,  &c.  in  East  Prussia,  on 
the  Spirding  Lakes,  and  in  contact  with  that  of  the 
/Swcfo-witae  the  equivalents  of  the  Sudini.  Galindia 
was  one  of  the  eleven  divisions  of  Prussia,  that  is,  of 
Prussia  before  it  became  German ; its  language  being 
that  of  the  Old  Prussians,  a branch  of  the  Lithuanic. 
The  name  of  the  Galindae  is  said  to  occur  on  the  coin 
of  the  emperor  Volusianus  (a.  d.  253)  which  has 
been  the  subject  of  so  much  controversy.  (Vaillant, 
Num.  Imp.  Rom.  vol.  ii.  p.  317;  Eckhel,  vol.  vii. 
p.  369;  Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscr.  vol.  xxviii. 
p.  606.) 

Jornandes  (de  Get.  23)  enumerates  this  people, 
under  the  name  of  Goethes,  among  the  northern 
tribes  who  were  vanquished  by  Hermanric,  king  of 
the  Ostrogoths.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GALLAE'CIA  or  GALLAECIA  (KaAAanci'o, 
KaXaiKLa:  Eth.  KaAAoi'fcot,  Callaici,  Callaeci,  Gal- 
laeci : Galicia  and  part  of  Portugal),  a large  district 
in  the  extreme  NW.  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
N.  of  Lusitania,  and  W.  of  the  Astures  and  Vac- 
caei,  its  boundaries  being  on  the  S.  the  river  Durius 
(Douro),  on  the  NE.  the  river  Navia  or  Navilubio 
(Navia),  and  on  the  E.  the  mountains  of  the  Astures; 
so  that  it  corresponded  almost  exactly  to  the  modern 
Gallicia,  with  the  addition  on  the  S.  of  the  Portu- 
guese provinces  of  EntreDouro  etMinho  and  Tras  os 
Montes,  and,  on  the  E.,  of  small  portions  of  Asturias 
and  Leon.  Sometimes  a wider  extent  was  assigned 
to  the  country,  so  as  to  include  the  Astures  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  53;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4,  xix.  1.  s.  2),  and 
even,  as  used  by  late  writers,  the  whole  of  Cantabria 
(Oros.  vi.  21;  Isid.  xiv.  15;  Zosim.  iv.  24).  In  the 
earliest  times,  however,  Gallaecia,  or  at  least  its  S 
part,  was  reckoned  a part  of  Lusitania.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  152).  The  people  were  divided  into  two  great 
tribes,  the  Callaici  (or  Gallaeci)  Bracarii 
(KaAAal'/fot  ol  BpaKupioi),  and  the  Callaici  (or 
Gaixaeci)  Lucenses  (K.  ol  f:  ovKyraioi),  besides 
the  Artabri,  who,  though  geographically  belonging 
to  the  country,  were  regarded  as  a separate  people. 
The  Callaici  Bracarii  received  their  name  from  their 
chief  city,  Bracara  Augusta,  and  inhabited  the 
S.  of  Gallaecia,  from  the  Durius  (Douro)  up  to  the 
&Cnius  (Minho)'.  and  the  Callaici  Lucenses  the  N. 
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part,  from  the  Minius  to  the  Navia ; these  received 
their  name  from  their  capital,  Lucus  Augusti. 
It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  this  division 
was  not  an  arbitrary  one,  as  might  perhaps  be  in- 
ferred from  the  derivation  of  the  names  from  the  two 
Roman  cities ; but  the  river  Minius  established 
a natural  boundary  between  the  two  tribes.  Each 
of  the  two  capital  cities  was,  under  the  Romans,  the 
seat  of  a convening  juridicus,  that  of  Lucus  including 
16  peoples  besides  the  Celtici  (i.  e.  Artabri)  and  the 
Lebuni,  and  a free  population  of  about  166,000; 
that  of  Bracara,  twenty-four  cities,  and  175,000 
persons,  among  whom  Pliny  mentions,  besides  the 
Bracarii  themselves,  the  Bibali,  Coelerini,  Gallaeci,  He- 
quaesi, Limici, Querquerni  (Plin.iii.  3.S.4).  Ptolemy 
(ii.  6.  §§  24 — 27)  mentions,  as  minor  tribes  of  the 
Callaici  Lucenses,  the  Capori  (Kairopoi),  Cilini, 
(KiAivol),  Lemavi  (Ae/tauot),  Baedyes  (BatSues), 
and  Seurri  (^eovppoi,  vulgo  '^efiovppoi)  ; and,  (§§ 
40 — 49),  as  minor  tribes  of  the  Bracarii,  the  Turodi 
(Tovpodoi),  Nemetatae  (Neiuerarai),  Coelerini  (Kot- 
Aepivoi,  comp.  Plin.  iv.  20,  s.  34),  Bihali  (BtjSaAot, 
comp.  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  Limici  (hipuKoi,  comp.  Plin.  1.  c.) 
on  the  river  Limia,  Luanci  (^AovayKoi),  Gruii 
(Tpovioi,  the  Grovii  of  Pliny  and  Mela,  and  the 
Gravii  of  Silius  Italicus,  i.  235,  iii.  366,  who  assigns 
to  them  the  whole  country  from  the  Durius  to  the 
Limia,  while  Mela  gives  them  even  a wider  extent, 
from  the  Durius  to  some  distance  N.  of  the  Minius  ; 
perhaps  originally  the  Grovii  were  between  the  Du- 
rius and  Limia,  and  the  Bracarii  between  the  Limia 
and  Minius),  Qnacerni  (Kouo/cepvot,  the  Querquerni 
of  Pliny,  I.C.,  and  Quarquerni  of  an  inscription  ap. 
Gruter,  p.  245,  no.  2),  Lubaeni  (Aov€aivoi,  the  Le- 
buni of  Pliny,  I.C.),  and  Narbasi  (Nap€acroi). 

Gallaecia  is  a rugged,  mountainous  country, 
formed  by  the  extreme  branches  of  the  great  moun- 
tain chain  which  strikes  off  from  the  Pyrenees 
westward  along  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
chief  river  was  the  Minius  (Minko),  flowing  through 
the  plain  enclosed  between  the  range  just  named  and 
its  SW.  branch,  the  mountains  of  the  Astures,  and 
falling  into  the  Atlantic  on  the  W.  coast.  Between 
this  and  the  Durius  are  three  smaller  rivers,  one  of 
them,  at  least,  possessing  considerable  interest,  but  of 
which  the  names  are  somewhat  difficult  to  identify, 
probably  on  account  of  the  imperfect  knowledge 
possessed  by  the  earlier  writers.  Ptolemy  gives  them 
in  regular  order,  from  S.  to  N.,  as  follows  : — Avus 
(Avov  TTorafiOv  eK§o\ai,  Ptol.  ii.  6.§  1 ; Mela,  iii.  1 : 
Jito  d Ave;  the  Celadus,  which  Mela  mentions  next, 
seems  to  be  the  N.  tributary  of  the  Ave,  now  called 
Salka  or  Deste,  which  flows  down  from  near  Braga) : 
Nebis  (NTjSios  TTOTapov  iK§o\ai,  Ptol.  ?.c. ; Mela, 
1.  c. ; R.  Cavado;  this  would  be  taken,  on  the  evidence 
of  the  name,  for  the  Batj/is  of  Strabo  (iii.  153), 
were  it  not  that  he  expressly  identifies  the  Baenis 
with  the  Minius,  evidently  by  a confusion  of  names ; 
for  this,  and  the  next  to  be  mentioned,  are  the  only 
considerable  rivers  that  he  knows  in  these  parts): 
Limius,  orLiMlAS  (^Aipiov  iroTapov  iK§o\ai ; Lima), 
doubtless  the  river  which  Strabo  (1.  c.)  calls  the  river 
of  Lethe,  adding  that  some  named  it  Limaea  and 
others  Belion  (6  Aiqdris,  ov  Tives  Aipaiav,  ol  Se 
BeAiwi/a  KaXovai),  and  that  it  flowed  from  the 
Celtiberi  and  Vaccaei.  Mela,  who  transposes  it  to 
the  N.  of  the  Minius,  calls  it  Limia,  or  the  River  of 
Oblivion  (“ et  cui  Oblivionis  cognomen  est  Limia;” 
where  some  scholars  find  in  the  word  “ Oblivionis  ” 
the  origin  of  Strabo’s  BeAtcoi/;  comp.  Plin.  iv.  21,  s. 
35,  “ab  Minio  cc.  M.P.  ut  auctor  est  Varro,  abest 
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Aeminius,  quern  alibi  quidam  intelligunt  et  Limaeam 
vocant,  Oblivionis  antiquis  dictus,  multumque  fabu- 
losus;”  Sil.  Ital.  i.  235, 236.;  comp.  xvi.  476,  477: 

“ Quique  super  Gravios  lucentes  volvit  arenas, 
Infernae  populis  referens  oblivia  Lethes”) : 

it  is  also  mentioned  under  the  name  of  Lethe  by 
Appian  (^Hisp.  72)  and  Plutarch  (Quaest.  Rom. 34), 
who  relate  that  the  first  Roman  that  crossed  it  was 
Decimus  Brutus,  when,  after  his  conquest  of  Lusi- 
tania, he  advanced  against  the  Bracarii,  as  far  as  the 
Minius,  b.  c.  136.  From  Livy’s  history  of  the  same 
event,  it  would  seem  that  the  river  was  an  object  of 
superstitious  terror  to  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  for  they 
were  only  incited  to  pass  it  by  the  example  of  their 
general,  who  snatched  a standard  from  the  bearer, 
and  led  the  way  in  person.  (Liv.  Bpit  Iv.,  where 
the  name  is  “ flumen  Oblivionem;”  comp.  Flor.  ii.  17,* 
“ formidatumque  militibus  flumen  Oblivionis.”)  But 
whether  the  name  originated  in  the  superstition  of 
the  soldiers,  who  had  been  taught  to  look  for  the 
abodes  of  the  dead  in  that  far  west  to  which  they 
seemed  to  be  advancing,  aided  by  some  resemblance 
in  the  native  name,  or  from  the  latter  cause  only,  is 
all  uncertain.  (Comp.  Strab.  p.  106.)  It  deserves 
notice,  however,  that  a trace  of  the  name  Belion, 
given  to  it  by  Strabo,  appears  to  be  preserved  in  that 
of  the  lake  Beon,  from  which  the  river  flows  ; and 
hence  Belion  may  perhaps  have  been  the  true  name, 
and  Flumen  Oblivionis  its  corruption.  The  names 
of  the  rivers  in  the  country  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses, 
N.  of  the  Minius,  which  possess  no  particular  in- 
terest, are  obtained  from  Mela,  Pliny,  and  Ptolemy, 
though  with  some  uncertainty,  as  follows : Laeron 
(Ler),  Ulla  (Mela;  Outa,  Ptol.:  TJlla),  Tamaris 
(Tambre),  Sars  {Sar),  Florius  {Rio  de  Castro), 
Nelus  {Rio  de  la  Puente),  Virus  {Allones),  Mea- 
RUS  {Mero),  IviA  (prob.the  TAdSios  of  Ptol. : Juvia) ; 
the  two  last  falling  into  the  Sinus  Artabrorum  (G. 
of  Ferrol)  and  the  Navilubio  {Navia). 

The  only  natural  productions  for  which  Gallaecia 
was  famed  among  the  ancients  were  its  minerals. 
Besides  the  golden  sands  of  the  Limius  referred  to  in 
the  passages  quoted  above  from  Silius  Italicus,  the 
country  yielded  abundance  of  tin  (Strab.  iii.  p.  147), 
and  a sort  of  precious  stone,  called  gemma  Gallaica. 
(Plin.  xxxvii.  10.  s.  59.)  The  people  were  among 
the  least  civilised  in  Spain;  the  very  prototypes  of 
the  modem  Gallegos.  Their  chief  serious  employ- 
ment was  divination,  their  superstitious  addiction  to 
which  art  alone  rescued  them  from  the  imputation 
of  Atheism.  Engrossed  by  this  occupation,  or  else 
engaged  in  sports,  or  sunk  in  indolence,  except  when 
roused  by  wars,  they  left  all  husbandry  to  the  women. 
(Sil.  Ital.  iii.  344—353: 

“ Fibrarum  et  pennae  divinarumque  sagaceni 
Flammarum  misit  dives  Gallaecia  pubem, 

Barbara  nunc  patriis  ululantem  carmina  linguis,. 
Nunc  pedis  alterao  percussa  verbere  terra. 

Ad  nuraerum  resonas  gaudentem  plaudere  cetras. 
Haec  requies  ludusque  viris,  ea  sacra  voluptas. 
Cetera  femineus  peragit  labor  i addere  sulco 
Semina,  et  impresso  teUurem  vertere  aratro, 

Segne  viris;  quidquid  duro  sine  Marte  gerendum,. 
Callaici  conjux  obit  irrequieta  mariti.”) 

They  were  a most  warlike  people,  preferring  death 
to  flight,  and  even  the  women  went  armed  to  the 
battle-field,  and  put  themselves  to  death  when  they 
were  taken  captive,  f Appian,  Hisp.  27.)  Their 
conquest  by  Decimus  Brutus  has  already  been  re-v 
fsrred  to.  But,  although  he  is  said,  in  general  terms, 
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to  have  subdued  all  the  peoples  of  Gallaecia  (Flor. 
ii.  17),  yet,  from  the  few  particulars  recorded,  his 
conquests  appear  clearly  not  to  have  extended  far,  if 
at  all,  N.  of  the  Minius,  so  that  they  included  only 
the  CallaTci  Bracarii.  As,  at  the  very  same  time, 
the  proconsul  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus  failed  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Vaccaei  (Liv.  Enit.  Ivi.),  and  as 
the  Astures  were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Au- 
gustus, the  country  of  tbe  Callai'ci  Lucenses,  being 
only  open  to  the  Romans  on  the  S.,  must  have  been 
very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  subjected,  until  it  yielded 
to  Augustus  with  the  other  NVV.  tribes. 

Besides  the  two  capitals  of  Bracara  Augusta 
(Broga)  and  Lucus  August!  {Lugo'),  the  follow- 
ing cities  and  towns  are  mentioned:  — 

I.  Towns  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii:  1.  Gale  or 
Calem  {Oporto),  at  the  mouth  of  the  Durius,  and 
on  the  road  from  Olisipo  to  Bracara,  35  M.  P.  from 
the  latter.  2.  On  the  road  from  Bracara  to  Astu- 
rica,  which  made  a great  bend  southwards  to,  and 
perhaps  even  beyond,  the  Durius  {Itin.  Ant  pp.  422, 
423):  Salacia,  20  {Salamonde  ?)-,  Prae- 
siDiUM,  26  M.  P.  {Castro  de  Codezoso?)  ; Caua- 
DUNUM,  16  M.  P.  {Ciadia?)-,  Ad  Aquas,  18  M.P. 
{Triudad ?)•,  Pinetum,  20  M.  P.  {Pinhelf)\  Ro- 
boretum,  36  M.  P.  {Rohledo  or  Braganqa  ?) ; CoM- 
PLEUTicA,  29  M.  P.  {Compludo)  ; Veniatia,  25 
M.  P.  {Vinhaes?)-,  the  remaining  stations  belong  to 
the  Astures.  Besides  these,  Ptolemy  mentions  Tun- 
TOBRiGA  {TovurSSpiya)  and  Araducta  {’Apa- 
dovKTu),  as  towns  of  the  Bracarii  (ii.  6.  § 39). 
3.  On  another  and  more  direct  road,  leading  N.  from 
Bracara  to  the  ^Minius,  and  thence  up  the  river 
towards  Asturica  {/tzn.  Ant  pp.  427,  428):  Sala- 
niana,  2 1 ]\I.  P.  {Santiago  de  Villela)  ; Aquae 
Origixis,  18  M.  P.  {Bannos  de  Bande  or  Orense)\ 
Aquae  Querquennae,  14  M.P.  ("TSara  Kooa- 
Kfpvwv,  Ptol.  l.c.  § 47 : Bio  Caldo)  ; Geminae, 
16  M.P.  {Banos  de  Molgas  or  Sandras  ?)',  Sa- 
lientes,  14  M.  P.  {Caldelas  or  Orense?)\  Pr.ae- 
SIDIUM,  18  il.  P.  {Castro  de  Caldelas  or  Rodicio  f), 
on  the  border  towards  the  Astures.  4.  On  the  road 
from  Bracara  to  Lucus  {/tin.  Ant.  p.  429):  Limia, 
19  M.  P.,  or  Forum  Limicorum  {Ponte  de  Lima), 
probably  dilferent  from  the  ^6pos  AipuKwv  of  Pto- 
lemy (§  44);  Tude,  24  M.  P.,  or  Tyde  (Plin.  iv. 
20.  s.  35;  Sil.  Ital.  iii.  367,  xvi.  369;  ToGSat,  vulgo 
TovuSai,  Ptol.  Z.  c.  §45:  Tug),  a fortress  of  the 
Gruii  or  Gravii,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Dio- 
nied  and  a colony  of  Aetolians.  (Plin.,  Sil.  Ital., 
ll.cc.',  Dion.  Per.  485;  Avien.  Descr.  (?r&.  651: 
other  notices  of  supposed  Greek  settlements  in  this 
quarter  are  found  in  Strabo,  iii.  p.  157.)  Besides 
these,  Ptolemy  {1.  c.)  mentions  the  following : Aquae 
Laevae  ("TSara  Aaid,  § 40),  among  the  Turodi; 
VoLOBRiGA  {Ouo\6€piya,  § 41),  among  the  Neme- 
tatae;  Coeliobriga  {Koi\io€piya,  § 42),  among 
the  Coelerini;  Forum  Btbalorum  (4>dpos  BiSakwv, 
§ 43:  prob.  Viana  de  Bollo),  the  city  of  the  Bi- 
bali;  Merva  (Mepoua,  § 46),  that  of  the  Luanci; 
Cambaetum  {KdixSairov,  § 48),  that  of  the  Lu- 
baeni;  and  Forum  Narbasorum  (4>dpos  Napga- 
auv,  § 49),  that  of  the  Narbasi.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  baths  of  Aquae  Flaviae,  the  niins  of 
which  are  found  E.  of  Bracara,  at  Chaves  on  the 
river  Tamega,  which  is  still  crossed  by  the  ancient 
Roman  bridge  of  18  arches.  (Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p. 
162.  no.  4,  p.  245.  no.  2;  Florez,  Esp.  S.  vol.  xv. 
p.  79;  Minano,  Diccion.  vol.  iii.  p.  85;  Ukert,  vol. 
li.  pt.  1.  p.  346.) 

II.  Towns  of  the  Callaici  Lucenses:  1.  On  the 
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1 road  already  mentioned  (No.  4)  from  Bracara  to 
Lucus,  and  thence  to  Asturica  {Itin.  Ant  pp.  429, 
430):  from  Tude  (see  above),  Burbida,  16  M.  P. 
{Borriho?)',  Turoqua,  16  M.P.  {Touren?) 
Aquae  Celenae  or  Celinae,  24  M.  P.  ("TSara 
^epiiid  rSu  KiXivwv,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 25:  Caldas  del 
Rey) ; Pria,  12  M.P,  which  is  probably  an  error 
for  Iria  Fla  via,  a city  of  the  Capori  (Ptol.  1.  c. 
§ 24 ; Inscr.  ap.  Grater,  p.  305,  no  8 : El  Padron), 
where  the  road,  which  has  thus  far  kept  to  the  N. 
along  the  sea-coast,  turns  NE.  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ulla  or  the  Sar;  Asseconia,  23  M.  P.  {Santiago  o' 
Compostella  ox  Assorey?)',  Brevis,  12  M.P.  {Urbo 
or  Burres  f)  ; Marciae,  20  M.  P.,  probably  an 
error  for  Pons  Nartiae  (Geog.  Rav.  iv.  45:  Narla, 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name);  Lucus  Augusti, 
13  M.P.  {Lugo).  2.  On  the  continuation  of  the 
same  road  to  Asturica : Timalinum  {Fontaneira  ?), 
22  M.  P.,  or  Talamina,  a city  of  the  Seurri  (TaAa- 
p-ipt),  Ptol.  l.c.  § 27,  who  mentions  N.  of  it  another 
town  of  the  same  people.  Aquae  Quintinae,  "TSa- 
To  KovipTipa,  Quinta  ?) ; Pons  Neviae  or  Naviae, 
i.  e.  the  Bridge  of  the  River  Navia  (prob.  Navia 
de  Suarna),  whence  the  road  turns  S.  to  Uttaris, 
20  M.  P.  {Cerredo  or  Doncos),  16  M.  P.  from  Ber- 
gidum  in  Asturia.  [Astures.]  3.  Another  route, 
beginning  and  ending  in  the  same  general  direction, 
but  striking  further  to  the  NW.  through  the  Arta- 
BRi,  is  given  in  the  Itinerary  as  follows  (pp.  423 — 
425).  From  Bracara  by  sea  to  Aquae  Celenae,  165 
stadia;  thence  again  by  sea,  195  stadia  to  Vicus 
Spacorum  {OvoiKa  ^ OviKa,  Ptol.  1.  c.  § 23 : Vigo); 
thence  1 50  stadia  by  sea  to  Ad  Duos  Pontes  (prob. 
Pontevedra);  thence  180  stadia  by  sea  to  Grandi- 
MiRUM  or  Glandimarium  (Geog.  Rav.  iv.  43; 
r\ap56pipov,  Ptol.  l.c.:  prob.  Muros,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Noya),  whence,  avoiding  the  promontory  of 
Nerium  ( C.  Finisterre),  the  road  proceeded  by  land 
NE.  to  Triguisdum,  22  M.  P.  {Berreo  or  Aranton; 
apparently  the  Tovppiya  ^ Tovpyipa  of  Ptolemy, 
1.  c.),  and  thence  to  Brtgantium,  30  M.  P,,  the 
chief  sea-port  of  the  country  (see  art.);  whence  it 
struck  inland  to  Lucus  Augusti,  with  the  inter- 
mediate station  of  Caranicum,  18  M.  P.  from  Bri- 
gantium  and  1 7 from  Lucus  (prob.  the  Kapoviop  of 
Ptolemy,  1.  c. : Guitinez  ?).  Ptolemy  mentions,  in 
addition  to  the  above  places,  the  following  : among 
the  Callaici  Lucenses  (§  23),  Bulum  {Bovpov), 
Olina  (’OAiVa),  Libunca  {AiSovyna),  Pintia 
(ntPTta),  Turuptiana  {TovpovTTTtapa),  Ocelum 
{‘'Ok€\op);  and  among  the  Lemavi  (§25),  Dacto- 
NIUM  {AaKrdpiop);  and  Pliny  (iv.  20.  s.  34)  men- 
tions Abobrica,  as  a not  inconsiderable  place 
{Bayona).  [P.  S.] 

GA'LLIA  CISALPI'NA  (Caes.  B.  G.xi.  1),  also 
called  GA'LLIA  CITE'RIOR  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  54 ; 
Cic.  de  Invent,  ii.  37),  and  simply  GA'LLIA  (Cic. 
ad  Earn.  xii.  5),  is  the  name  which  the  Romans 
gave  to  North  Italy  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  dic- 
tator Caesar  and  Cicero,  and  even  to  b.  c.  43.  Caesar 
{B.  G.  i.  10,  54;  ii.  35)  sometimes  includes  Gallia 
Cisalpina  under  the  name  Italia;  but  he  then  uses 
the  term  in  a geographical,  and  not  in  a political 
sense.  The  name  Cisalpina  denoted  Gallia  south  of 
the  Alps,  as  opposed  to  Transalpina  Gallia,  or  Gallia 
north  of  the  Alps;  and  Citerior  is  the  nearer  Gallia, 
as  opposed  to  Ulterior  (Caes.  B.  G.\.  B.  C.  i. 

33)  or  the  further,  which  in  Caesar  means  the  Pro- 
vincia.  Ulterior  Gallia  was  also  used  sometimes 
generally,  to  signify  aU  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps. 
The  name  Gallia  Togata,  applied  to  Cisalpine  Gallia 
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which,  occurs  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War 
(viii.  24,  52),  and  in  later  writers,  was  given  at  some 
time  after  the  country  was  settled  by  the  Romans, 
and  it  indicated  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
Togati  or  Romans  over  the  Gallic  population.  The 
inhabitants  north  of  the  Po  were  sometimes  called 
Transpadani  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xvi.  12),  a term  which 
implies  Cispadani,  or  the  inhabitants  south  of  the  Po; 
but  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  Latin  authority 
for  the  word  Cispadani. 

Among  the  various  names  by  which  the  Greek 
writers  designate  this  country,  some  are  simply  de- 
scriptive of  its  geographical  position,  and  others 
represent  the  Roman  names.  Plutarch  {Cues.  c.  20) 
calls  it  ^ ■trepl  UdSov  TaXar'ia ; but  there  is  no 
Latin  authority  for  the  name  Circumpadana.  Walcke- 
naer  conjectures  that  the  names  Gallia  Circum- 
padana, Transpadana,  and  Cispadana  are  older  than 
the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina ; and  if  he  could  prove  that 
all  these  terms  were  used,  we  might  accept  his  hy- 
pothesis. Livy  (xxi.  35)  calls  the  plains  about  the 
Po  “ Circumpadanos  campos.” 

Polybius  names  this  country  both  KeKriK-f]  and 
Takaria  (iii.  77,  87);  but  though  he  applies  the 
Latin  word  Transalpini  to  the  Galli  north  of  the 
Alps,  and  explains  it  (iii.  15)  as  a term  in  use  in 
his  time,  he  does  not  use  the  word  Cisalpini,  or  any 
equivalent  Greek  word.  He  comprehends  this  Cel- 
tice  or  Galatia  in  the  geographical  term  Italia,  and 
describes  it  as  a part  of  the  Italian  peninsula.  We 
may  conclude  that  the  term  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
not  used  by  the  Romans  before  they  were  acquainted 
with  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  that  the  oldest  name 
of  North  Italy  among  the  Romans  was  simply  Gallia. 
The  fact  that  the  Romans  gave  the  name  of  Gallia 
to  the  chief  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  the 
name  of  Galli  to  the  people,  would  be  some  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  Galli  north  and  south  of  the 
Alps.  We  have  no  historical  evidence  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Galli  into  Italy  before  the  time  that 
Livy  mentions ; but  there  was  a tradition,  partially 
preserved,  that  this  was  not  the  first  time  that  the 
nation  appeared  south  of  the  Alps.  Cornelius  Boc- 
chus  proved  that  the  Umbri  were  of  the  stock  of  the 
Galli  Veteres.  (Solinus,  Polyhist.  c.  8.)  Servius 
{ad  Virg.  Aen.  xii.  753),  using  nearly  the  same 
words  as  Solinus,  refers  to  Marcus  i^itoninus  as 
his  authority,  by  which  name  is  meant  M.  Anto- 
nins Gnipho.  It  appears,  then,  that  some  of  the 
Roman  men  of  letters  believed  that  the  ancient  nation 
of  the  Umbri  were  Galli  Veteres ; but  we  know 
nothing  of  the  facts  which  led  to  this  conclusion. 
Nor  do  we  know  who  the  Galli  Veteres  were;  but 
we  may  suppose  that  these  writers  meant  a nation 
of  Galli  who  were  in  Italy  before  the  Galli  who 
crossed  the  Alps  at  a later  period.  There  are  no 
means  of  approximating  to  a solution  of  this  ques- 
tion, except  by  a comparison  of  the  old  Italian  lan- 
guages with  the  existing  Cumri  (Welsh),  or  with 
the  Gaelic,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  names  of 
the  mountains,  rivers,  and  other  natural  features  of 
the  Italian  peninsula,  which  we  may  assume  to  be 
the  oldest  historical  records  that  exist  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  Italy.  There  is  no  ancient  language  of 
Italy,  except  the  Latin,  of  which  we  have  any  com- 
petent knowledge;  and  there  is  no  ancient  language 
now  known,  with  which  we  can  compare  the  Latin 
and  the  names  in*  the  Italian  peninsula,  except  the 
Basque,  the  Cumri,  and  the  Gaelic  dialects.  This 
comparison  has  been  made,  to  some  extent,  for  the 
Cumri,  by  Archdeaccn  Williams,  who  is  well  ac- 
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quainted  with  the  Welsh  language.  (On  one  source 
of  the  non- Hellenic  portion  of  the  Latin  language, 
by  the  Rev.  Archdeacon  Williams,  Transact,  of  the 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh.,  vol.  xiii.)  In  this 
essay'  the  author  limits  himself,  as  he  states,  “ to 
the  subject  of  the  original  population  of  Central 
Italy,”  of  which  he  affirms,  “ that  it  was  of  the  Cum- 
rian  or  Cimbrian  race,  cognate  with  the  Cumri  of 
our  island,  and  that  their  language  formed  some 
portion  of  the  non-Hellenic  elements  of  the  Latin 
tongue.”  The  question  is  one  that  requires  great 
nicety  in  dealing  with,  for  resemblances  of  words  are 
very  deceptive;  but  it  is  a fair  conclusion  that  we 
cannot  absolutely  reject  as  a probable  hypothesis, 
the  existence  of  a people  in  the  peninsula  long  before 
all  historical  peiiods  commence,  whose  language  was 
nearly  related  to  some  one  or  all  of  the  languages 
which  come  under  the  general  denomination  of  Cel- 
tic. The  great  mountain-range  which  forms  the 
back-bone  of  the  peninsula  has  a pure  Celtic  name, 
A-penninus;  for  whether  the  A is  a euphonic  prefix, 
or  whether  we  prefer  the  form  Ap-penninus,  and 
consider  the  Ap  to  be  significant,  we  have  in  either 
case  the  root  Pen,  “ a summit,”  which  appears  in 
the  Alpes  Penninae,  and  in  numerous  mountain 
names  in  Great  Britain.  The  names  of  rivers  in 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  and  as  far  as  the  limits  of  Cen- 
tral Italy  at  least,  the  Duria,  Stura,  Tura,  Turia, 
Athesis,  Bedesis,  Medoacus,  Aesis,  Tinia,  Ausar,  and 
many  others,  are  either  precisely  the  same  with  the 
names  of  many  rivers  in  France  and  Great  Britain, 
or  may  be  reduced  to  the  same  forms  by  a perfectly 
fair  process.  (See  Mr.  Williams’s  Essay.) 

The  Romans,  after  they  had  got  a footing  in 
Transalpine  Gallia,  often  recognised  the  Aedui,  a 
people  once  the  chief  of  all  Gallia,  as  their  “ brethren 
and  kinsmen  ” (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  43) ; and  this  has 
been  used  as  evidence  that  the  Romans  thought  the 
relationship  to  be  proved,  or  they  would  not  have 
given  such  a title  to  barbarians,  and  those  who  were 
their  greatest  enemies.  If  the  relationship  did  exist, 
we  must  of  course  go  a long  way  back  for  its  origin, 
to  the  ante-historical  times  when  a Roman  nation 
rose  out  of  a mixture  of  races,  one  of  which  was 
Celtic.  But  this  fraternising  with  the  Aedui  seems 
as  easy  to  be  explained,  as  the  kinship  of  the 
Romans  and  the  Segestani  of  Sicily  through  their 
common  ancestor  Aeneas.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  4.  c.  33.) 
It  may  be  observed,  that  if  we  admit  the  probability 
of  Celtic  nations  (Galli  Veteres)  having  existed  in 
Italy  before  the  great  invasion  which  Livy  mentions 
(v.  34),  this  probability  is  not  diminished  by  the 
fact  of  the  Galli  Veteres  not  having  maintained 
themselves  as  a nation;  unless  they  be  the  Umbri,  as 
to  which  we  shall  never  make  all  the  learned  agree. 
For  the  Galli  have  not  been  able  to  fix  themselves  per- 
manently anywhere  out  of  their  native  limits ; and  their 
second  settlement  in  Italy,  recorded  by  Polybius  and 
Livy  (admitting  the  fact  of  a prior  settlement)  was 
ultimately  unsuccessful.  The  proof  of  some  Celtic 
nation  having  been  in  the  peninsula  long  before  all 
historical  times,  rests  on  the  incorruptible  evidence 
of  the  geographical  names  of  the  peninsula. 

The  authorities  which  Livy  followed  state  that  the 
great  immigration  of  the  Galli  into  Italy  took  place  in 
the  reign  of  the  Roman  king-  Tarquinius  Priscus,  at 
which  time  the  Bituriges  in  the  basin  of  the  Loire 
were  the  dominant  people  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  The 
causes  of  the  emigration  were  excessive  population 
(Liv.  V.  34),  or,  as  Trogus,  Justin’s  authority,  says, 
civil  commotiwis-  The  cause  is  not  very  material 
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nor  can  we  with  certainty  say  what  it  was;  but  it 
may  have  been  both  these  causes,  and  something 
else.  The  Galli  have  always  been  a military  people; 
and  the  desire  of  active  employment,  the  weariness 
of  doing  nothing,  and  the  hope  of  plunder  would  at 
any  time  be  sufficient  to  put  their  fighting  men  in 
motion.  Two  chieftains  led  the  emigrants.  Sigovesus 
conducted  his  men  into  Germany,  into  the  great 
Hercynian  forest.  Livy  does  not  mention  what  tribes 
accompanied  him;  nor  is  it  certain  whether  he  is 
following  the  same  authority  as  Caesar  (5.  G.  vi. 
24),  who  speaks  of  the  Gallic  settlements  in  the 
Hercynian  forest.  Bellovesus,  the  other  chief,  led  to 
the  conquest  of  North  Italy,  Bituriges,  Arvemi, 
Senones,  Aedui,  Ambarri,  Carnutes,  and  Aulerci,  all 
which  nations  belonged  to  that  division  of  Gallia 
which  Caesar  calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae  (i.  1). 
The  invaders  entered  Italy  by  the  Taurinus  Saltus, 
or  the  pass  of  Mont  Genevre,  and  defeated  the 
Tuscans  or  Etruscans,  who  then  held  the  plain  of 
the  Po,  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus. 
Finding  here  a people  named  Insubres,  which  was 
also  the  name  of  a pagus  of  the  Aedui,  they  built 
a city  and  called  it  Mediolanum  (^Milan).  The 
Insubres  of  Gallia  Transalpina  are  only  knowm  from 
this  passage;  but  there  was  a Mediolanum  near 
Lugdunum,  and  it  is  supposed  that  this  place  may 
mark  the  position  of  the  pagus  of  the  Insubres.  Of 
the  names  of  all  these  tribes  menti  ned  by  Livy,  not 
one  appears  in  the  geography  of  Italy  except  that  of 
the  Senones,  and  the  country  which  the  Senones 
occupied  was  south  of  the  Po.  Livy,  or  the  autho- 
rities that  he  followed,  probably  attempted  to  explain 
the  origin  of  the  Cisalpine  tribe  of  the  Insubres  or 
Isombri  ('T<ro/igpot)  as  the  Greek  writers  call  them, 
by  the  clumsy  expedient  of  supposing  aU  these  in- 
vading tribes  to  have  changed  their  name  for  one 
that  they  found  on  the  spot,  which  happened  to  be 
the  name  of  a small  Transalpine  pagus.  But  Livy 
has  not  explained  the  origin  of  the  Insubres ; and  if 
the  Insubres  were  in  North  Italy  before  this  invasion, 
and  were  a Celtic  people,  they  must  have  come  in  a 
former  immigration;  and  if  Is-umbri  is  the  genuine 
form  of  the  word,  we  may  assume  that  they  were 
Umbri,  who  had  long  been  settled  in  the  basin  of 
the  Po.  Indeed,  if  we  look  carefully  at  Livy’s  nar- 
rative, we  shall  see  that  he  does  not  say  that  these 
Insubres  whom  the  invaders  found  in  Italy  were 
Galli;  nor  does  he  say  who  they  were.  He  lets  all 
the  names  of  the  invaders  disappear,  and  that  of  the 
Insubres  remain  in  their  place.  Yet  the  Insubres 
were  Galli  beyond  all  doubt.  Polybius  merely  fixes 
the  position  of  the  Insubres  as  one  of  the  Gallic 
nations  of  Cisalpine  Italy.  The  name  appears  in  his 
text  in  various  forms.  Strabo  has  the  Roman  form 
Insubri,  and  in  one  place  ^v/x§poi  (p.  218;  and 
Groskurd’s  Note,  Transl.  Strab.  vol.  i.  p.  373). 

A new  band  according  to  Livy’s  authorities  soon 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  same  pass,  the  Cenomani 
(Liv.  V.  35)  under  Elitovius,  and  occupied  the  places 
where  in  Livy’s  time  Brixia  (^Brescia)  and  Verona 
were;  the  Libui  were  the  previous  occupiers  of  these 
parts.  Livy  may  not  have  perceived  that  he  has 
already  mentioned  (v.  34)  the  Aulerci  as  Gallic  in- 
vaders of  Italy,  andiithat  the  Cenomani  were  a 
division  of  the  Aulerci.  [Cenomani.]  Cato  found 
a tradition  somewhere  (Plin.  iii.  19)  that  the  Ceno- 
mani once  dwelt  near  Massilia  (^Marseille)  in  the 
country  of  the  Volcae,  which,  if  the  tradition  is  true, 
may  have  been  during  their  migration  from  their 
original  country  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine. 
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The  Cenomani  (Livy)  were  followed  by  the  Salluvii, 
who  settled  near  “ an  ancient  people,  Laevi,  Ligures,” 
as  some  texts  have  it,  “ who  dwelt  about  the  river 
Ticinus.”  But  here  Livy  has  not  observed,  though 
he  knew  the  fact,  that  the  Salluvii  or  Salyes  were 
Ligurians,  and  dwelt  between  the  Lower  Rhone  and 
the  Alps.  In  this  passage  (v.  35)  perhaps  he  may 
mean  the  Salassi. 

Another  band  of  invaders,  Boii  and  Lingones, 
crossed  the  Alps  by  the  Pennine  pass  (the  Great  St. 
Bernard),  and  finding  all  the  country  occupied  be- 
tween the  Alps  and  the  Po,  they  passed  the  river  on 
rafts,  and  drove  out  of  the  country  both  Etruscans 
and  Umbri ; but  they  did  not  advance  beyond  the 
Apennines.  (Liv.  v.  35.)  The  position  of  the  Gallic 
Lingones  of  Caesar’s  time  is  marked  by  the  site  of 
Langres,  in  the  country  at  the  head  of  the  Saone; 
but  the  original  country  of  the  Boii  [Boii]  is  uncer- 
tain. The  Senones  (Liv.  v.  35)  were  the  last  in- 
vaders, and  they  occupied  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
from  the  river  Utis  (^Montane)  to  the  Aesis  (^Esino), 
which  is  a little  north  of  Ancona.  Livy  has  already 
mentioned  Senones  among  the  first  invaders.  The 
Senones  and  Lingones  were  also  Celtae ; and  the  Se- 
nones were  from  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  All  the 
tribes  which  Livy  here  enumerates  appear  in  Caesar’s 
history  of  the  Gallic  War,  except  the  Insubres,  and 
the  Salluvii,  who  were  in  Caesar’s  time  within  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia. 

At  the  time  of  the  Gallic  invasion  the  Tuscans, 
who  were  the  masters  of  this  country,  had  built 
many  towns,  cleared  the  forests,  cut  canals,  and 
made  embankments;  at  least,  tradition  assigned  to 
them  the  credit  of  doing  this.  Polybius  (ii.  17) 
assigns  a veiy  simple  cause  to  the  Gallic  invasions 
of  this  fine  country.  The  Galli  had  often  crossed 
the  Alps  to  trade  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains, 
and  they  soon  found  a pretext  for  seizing  this  land 
of  plenty,  as  they  have  done  since.  Mantua,  one  of 
the  old  Tuscan  towns  north  of  the  Po  (Plin.  iii.  19), 
survived  the  Gallic  invasion,  being  probably  saved  by 
its  position  amidst  marshes;  but  Melpum  (as  it 
stands  in  Pliny’s  text,  iii.  17),  one  of  the  richest 
Tuscan  cities,  was  destroyed  by  the  Insubres,  Boii, 
and  Senones,  on  the  day  on  which  Camillus  took 
Veii.  The  description  which  Polybius  gives  of  the 
habits  of  these  Transalpine  nations  (ii.  17)  is  just 
what  we  might  expect.  They  lived  in  unwalled  vil- 
lages,— in  houses  of  some  kind,  Ave  must  suppose, 
or  they  could  not  have  been  villages, — but  they  had 
no  household  stuff : their  bed  was  straw,  leaves,  or 
grass,  and  flesh  their  food;  their  only  business  and 
all  that  they  understood  was  agriculture  and  war. 
Their  agriculture  did  not  consist  in  tilling  the  ground, 
but  in  feeding  sheep  and  cattle,  which,  with  gold, 
formed  their  wealth,  because  these  w^ere  the  things 
that  they  could  most  easily  carry  about  with  them : 
the  chiefs  were  most  concerned  to  have  a large  train 
of  followers,  for  a man  was  feared  and  respected  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  folk  that  he  had  about 
him.  Such  a people  would  not  found  towns  on  their 
first  invasion  of  Italy : indeed,  the  founding  of  towns 
would  have  been  useless,  for  they  did  not  live  in  them, 
and  if  they  had  chosen  that  mode  of  life  they  might 
have  been  content  with  the  Tuscan  cities.  Livy’s 
story  of  the  foundation  of  Mediolanum,  Brixia,  and 
Verona  is  a fable;  and  yet  Mediolanum  at  least  is 
an  undoubted  Gallic  name,  for  there  are  several  cities 
in  Transalpine  Gallia  called  Mediolanum ; and  Brixia 
and  Verona  are  probably  Gallic  too. 

These  audacious  barbarians  leAded  contributions  on 
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all  their  neighbours.  The  most  memorable  event  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  is  the  capture  of  the  city 
by  a band  of  these  Italian  Galli,  who,  after  threaten- 
ing Clusium  (Liv.  v.  33),  turned  their  arms  against 
the  Romans,  who  had  taken  this  Etruscan  city  under 
their  protection.  The  Galli  and  the  Romans  first 
tried  their  strength  on  the  Allia,  a small  affluent  of 
the  Tiber.  The  Romans  were  defeated,  and  this 
was  for  ever  a black  day  in  their  calendar  (b.  c. 
390).  The  capture  of  Rome  and  the  siege  of  the 
Capitol  by  the  Galli  were  embellished  with  the  fiction 
that  characterises  all  the  early  Roman  history.  To 
the  Galli  this  was  no  more  than  one  of  their  ordinary 
marauding  expeditions.  An  invasion  of  the  lands  of 
the  Galli  by  their  neighbours  the  Veneti  is  assigned 
as  the  immediate  cause  of  their  retreat  from  Rome. 
Domestic  quarrels  kept  them  at  home  for  some  time ; 
and  they  had  also  enemies  around  them.  The  Galli 
had  become  possessed  of  the  plains  only,  and  the 
mountaineers  of  the  Alps  knew  the  value  of  plunder 
as  well  as  the  Galli.  They  were  probably  kept 
fully  employed  in  taking  care  of  themselves  for  the 
space  of  thirty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  cap- 
ture of  Rome  and  the  next  expedition  to  the  south. 
But,  from  the  time  of  their  little  city  being  sacked, 
the  Romans  knew  that  they  had  an  enemy  whom 
they  must  destroy,  or  perish  themselves.  “ Gallicus 
tumultus,”  or  simply  “ tumultus,”  was  the  name  that 
they  gave  to  a hostile  movement  of  the  Gallic  tribes 
of  North  Italy.  This  was  the  signal  to  prepare  for 
a desperate  fight  (Liv.  viii.  20);  for  with  the  Galli, 
says  Sallust,  the  Romans  fought  f>r  their  existence, 
not  for  glory  {Bell.  Jug.  c.  114).  They  set  apart 
a reserved  treasure  in  the  Capitol  for  the  emergencies 
of  a Gallic  war;  for  the  fear  of  the  Galli  seems  to 
have  been  the  origin  of  the  aerarium  sanctius,  as  it 
was  sometimes  called.  (Appian,  jB.  C.  ii.  41;  Liv. 
xxvii.  10.) 

Thirty  years  after  the  capture  of  Rome,  as  Poly- 
bius (ii.  18, 19)  fixes  the  time,  the  Galli  came  again 
with  a large  force  as  far  as  Alba,  and  the  Romans 
were  afraid  to  meet  them.  The  historian  does  not 
say  how  long  they  staid  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome ; but,  as  he  says  that  they  came  twelve  years 
afterwards  with  a great  force,  we  may  infer  that 
they  staid  the  first  time  as  long  as  the  country  could 
maintain  them.  The  second  time  that  they  came 
the  Romans  with  their  allies  were  ready  to  meet  them ; 
but  the  Galli  fled  as  the  Romans  advanced,  and,  re- 
turning to  their  own  country,  remained  quiet  for 
thirteen  years.  Finding  that  the  Romans  were  in- 
creasing in  power,  the  Galli  consented  to  a treaty  of 
peace  with  them,  which  they  strictly  observed  for 
thirty  years.  This  dry  nan-ative  of  Polybius  is 
enough  to  show  what  a dangerous  enemy  the  Gaul 
was  to  the  city  on  the  Tiber.  We  can  easily  ima- 
gine what  Latium  suffered  from  these  pitiless  barba- 
rians. The  Romans  had  many  traditions  or  fictions 
about  these  Gallic  wars ; and  a marvellous  story  of 
Titus  Manlius  fighting  a duel  with  a Gallic  giant 
on  the  banks  of  the  Anio,  in  presence  of  both  armies, 
and  killing  him.  (Liv.  vii.  10.)  Manlius  took  from 
the  neck  of  his  enemy  a blood-stained  chain  (torques), 
and  put  it  on  his  own  neck ; and  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  name  Torq'uatus,  which  became  the  distinctive 
appellation  of  a noble  Roman  family.  The  narrative 
of  Livy  contains  two  facts  worth  notice.  The  Galli 
made  Tibur  on  the  Anio  their  strong  post  in  some 
one  or  more  of  these  invasions,  and  the  people  of 
Tibur  joined  them  against  the  Romans.  The  Galli 
also  carried  their  incursions  into  Campania  (Liv.  vii. 
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11),  and,  either  going  or  returning,  plundered  the 
country  about  Lavicum,  Tusculum,  and  the  Alban 
territory.  The  Roman  annalists  here  repeat  the 
story  of  Torquatus  under  another  form.  A Gallic 
giant  challenges  the  Romans,  and  is  killed  in  a duel 
by  M.  Valerius;  but  his  glory  was  not  equal  to  that 
of  Manlius,  for  a raven  came  to  his  assistance  and 
pecked  and  scratched  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  Gaul, 
till,  blinded  and  frightened  out  of  his  senses,  he  was 
pierced  by  the  sword  of  the  Roman.  (Liv.  vii.  26.) 

About  B.  c.  299  some  fresh  bands  of  Transalpine 
Galli  crossed  the  mountains  into  the  valley  of  the 
Po,  without  being  invited.  Though  we  do  not  know 
when  the  Transalpine  people  first  found  their  way 
across  the  Alps,  we  know  that  they  have  at  intervals, 
whenever  the  opportunity  has  offered,  repeated  these 
visits  up  to  the  present  time.  To  get  rid  of  these 
dangerous  kinsmen,  the  Cisalpine  Galli  pushed  them 
on  against  the  Romans,  and  joined  them  in  an  ex- 
pedition to  the  south.  In  their  way  through  Etruria 
their  numbers  were  increased  by  sonTe  Tuscans; 
They  got  a good  booty  within  the  Roman  territory, 
and  returned ; but,  as  usual  with  the  nation,  they  had 
a dispute  about  the  division  of  the  spoil,  and  came 
to  blows.  They  were  given  to  drink  and  all  kinds 
of  excess,  and  fond  of  quarrels.  Four  years  later 
(b.c.  296)  the  Galli  and  the  Samnites  were  leagued 
together.  (Polyb.  ii.  19.)  Livy  (x.  21)  mentions 
the  Umbri  and  Etruscans  also  as  joining  the  league 
against  the  Romans.  Polybius  states  that  the  Ro- 
mans were  defeated  with  loss  in  the  territory  of  the 
Camertii,  as  he  calls  it.  (Comp.  Liv.  x.  26).  But 
in  another  battle,  fought  a few  days  after  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sentinum,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Apennines,  the  Romans  defeated  the  Galli  and  their 
allies.  Livy,  in  his  description  of  this  battle  (x.  28), 
for  the  first  time  mentions  the  war-chariots  of  tlie 
Galli  (esseda).  Caesar,  in  his  Galhc  War,  never 
speaks  of  the  Transalpine  Galli  using  war-chariots; 
and  when  he  invaded  Britain  and  found  them  there, 
the  strangeness  of  the  thing  led  him  to  describe  it 
minutely.  These  war- chariots  of  Livy  are  probably 
a rhetorical  embellishment.  The  chariots  (<rui/a>ptSev) 
which  Polybius  (ii.  28)  speaks  of  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  war-chariots.  Livy  is,  however,  satisfied 
with  fixing  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  fell  at 

25.000,  which  later  writers  raised  to  40,000  and 

100.000.  It  was  a victory  won  after  a hard  fight, 
and  on  Gallic  ground.  It  was  a sign  that  Rome  was 
growing  stronger,  and  that  the  latter  days  of  the 
Galli  were  approaching. 

About  ten  years  later  (b.  c.  283)  the  Galli  Seno- 
nes,  with  a large  force,  besieged  Arretium  (Arezzo), 
an  Etruscan  town  under  the  protection  of  Rome. 
The  Romans  came  to  its  relief,  under  L.  Caecilius 
Metellus.  Roman  ambassadors,  however,  were  first 
sent  to  expostulate  with  the  Senones,  and  to  induce 
them  to  retire ; but  they  were  murdered  by  the  Galli, 
contrary  to  the  law  of  nations.  Polybius  tells  the 
story  of  the  massacre  somewhat  difterently.  Upon 
this  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  entered  tlie 
country  of  the  Senones,  burnt  all  before  him,  put  the 
men  to  the  sword,  and  carried  off  the  women  and 
children.  He  treated  the  Galli  as  they  had  treated 
other  nations.  In  the  mean  time  Metellus  was  de- 
feated by  the  Senones  before  Arretium,  with  great 
loss;  hut  it  does  not  appear  that  the  town  was  taken 
by  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Polyb.  ii.  19  with  Liv. 
Epit.  12,  and  Freinsheim’s  Supplement).  The  quar- 
rel between  the  Romans  and  the  Senones  was  soon 
decisively  settled.  The  Romans  gave  them  a com- 
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Plete  defeat.  Most  of  the  Senones  fell  in  the  battle, 
and  the  Romans,  driving  the  remainder  out  of  the 
country,  at  last  got  a firm  footing  north  of  the 
Apennines,  and  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic.  This 
was  the  first  part  c^‘  Gallia  to  which  they  sent  a 
colony.  It  was  nan^^d  Sena  Gallica  (^Senigaglia), 
to  distinguish  it  from  Sena  in  Etruria.  The  Epitome 
of  Livy  (^Ep.  11)  places  the  foundation  of  Sena  Gallica 
before  the  complete  conquest  of  the  Senones,  which 
must  be  a mistake.  This  occupation  of  the  country 
of  the  Senones  alarmed  their  neighbours  the  Boii, 
who,  prevailing  on  the  Tuscans  to  join  them,  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Lake  Vadimon  in  Etruria,  apparently 
on  their  way  to  Rome.  But  they  were  met  at  the  lake 
by  the  Romans,  who  slaughtered  the  greater  part 
both  of  the  Tuscans  and  the  Boii.  The  next  year 
the  Etrascans  and  Boii  mustered  all  the  youth  that 
could  bear  arms,  and  again  were  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  The  Galli  and  Etruscans  were  now  glad 
to  accept  terms  of  peace.  “ These  events,”  says  Po- 
lybius (ii.  20),  “ took  place  in  the  third  year  before 
Pyrrhus  crossed  into  Italy,  and  in  the  fifth  year  be- 
fore the  destruction  of  the  Galli  at  Delphi ; for  at 
these  times  Fortune  put  into  all  the  Galli  a kind  of 
pestilential  disposition  for  war.”  This  statement 
fixes  the  events  at  the  year  b.  c.  282.  These  wars 
with  the  Galli  were  the  Roman  apprenticeship  to 
danger,  for  they  never  met  with  more  desperate 
enemies  ; and  the  interval  of  forty-five  years’  rest 
from  all  further  disturbance  from  that  quarter  which 
followed  the  peace,  left  the  Romans  leisure  to  fight 
with  Pyrrhus,  who  invaded  Italy,  and  to  carry  on 
their  first  war  with  the  Carthaginians. 

The  Romans  had  excited  the  fears  of  the  Galli  by 
founding  the  Roman  colony  of  Sena;  but  in  268  they 
went  further  north,  and  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Ariminum  (^Rimini).  Polybius  (ii.  2 1 ),  in  a few  words 
full  of  meaning,  shows  how  the  new  war  began: 
“ When  those  of  the  Galli  who  had  seen  the  terrible 
things  departed  from  this  life  by  reason  of  their  years, 
and  anew  race  came  on,  full  of  passion,  without  reason, 
and  having  no  experience  of  and  never  having  seen  all 
kinds  of  evil  and  events,  they  began  again  to  stir  the 
state  of  affairs,  as  is  natural,  and  to  be  irritated 
against  the  Romans  by  any  thing  that  occurred.” 
The  chiefs  privately  sent  for  a body  of  Transalpine 
Galli,  who  marched  to  Ariminum  ; but  there  the 
common  sort  among  the  Boii,  distrusting  the  new 
comers,  and  quarrelling  with  their  own  leaders,  killed 
their  chiefs  Atis  and  Galatus,  and  then  came  to  a 
pitched  battle  with  their  Transalpine  allies.  Five 
years  after  this  (b.  c.  232)  the  tribune  C.  Fla- 
minius  carried  a bill  for  the  division  of  the  land  in 
Picenum,  from  which  they  had  ejected  the  Senones, 
and  the  distribution  of  it  among  Roman  citizens. 
This  is  the  allotment  of  the  “ Gallicus  ager  ” which 
is  often  mentioned  (Cic,  de  Sen.  c.  4);  a measure 
which  Polybius  considers  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  a change  in  the  Roman  state  to  the  worse,  but 
which  was  certainly  the  cause  of  a dangerous  war; 
for  the  Galli  now  saw  that  the  Romans  aimed  at 
their  total  destruction.  The  Boii,  who  were  nearest 
to  the  new  Roman  territory,  and  the  Isombri  (In- 
subres),  the  most  powerful  of  the  Gallic  peoples  in 
Italy,  invited  some  Galli  from  beyond  the  Alps  to 
come  and  help  them  against  the  Romans.  These 
Galli,  who  were  from  the  Alps  and  the  Rhone,  were 
called  Gaesati,  or  “ mercenaries,”  for  that,  says  Po- 
lybius, is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word.  But 
though  the  word  might  have  got  that  sense  in  the 
time  of  Polybius,  it  was  apparently  not  the  original 
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meaning ; for  “ gaesum  ” is  a Gallic  name  for  a 
javelin.  The  men  from  beyond  the  Alps  came  under 
the  kings  Concolitan  and  Aneroest;  and  never  did  a 
larger,  more  famous,  or  more  warlike  body  of  troops 
go  out  of  these  parts  of  Gallia.  (Polyb.  ii.  22.)  The 
Romans  made  great  preparations  for  this  war,  which 
was  to  decide  whether  they  or  the  Galli  were  to  be 
the  masters  of  Italy.  It  was  eight  years  after  the 
division  of  the  lands  of  Picenum,  and  in  b.  c.  225, 
when  the  Gaesati  came  to  the  Po.  They  were  joined 
by  the  Isombri  and  Boii  ; but  the  Cenomani  and 
the  Veneti,  having  been  visited  by  some  Roman  am- 
bassadors, forsook  the  Gallic  confederation  for  a 
Roman  alliance,  and  the  Galli  were  obliged  to  leave 
a force  behind  them  to  watch  these  people.  They 
entered  Tuscany  with  50,000  foot  and  20,000  horse 
and  waggons,  under  the  command  of  Concolitan, 
Aneroest,  and  Britomar.  (Florus,  ii.  3.) 

The  alarm  of  the  Italians  was  shown  by  their 
readiness  to  assist  the  Romans  with  men  and  all 
kinds  of  supplies;  for  they  did  not  view  the  Galli 
simply  as  the  enemies  of  Rome,  but  as  the  enemies 
of  the  whole  peninsula,  from  whom  they  could  expect 
no  mercy.  Polybius  (ii.  24)  has  given  an  enume- 
ration of  the  force  of  Italy  at  this  critical  time,  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  what  a bold  undertaking 
Hannibal’s  subsequent  invasion  was.  The  whole 
number  of  men  capable  of  bearing  arms,  Romans  and 
Socii,  was  700,000  foot,  and  70,000  horse.  The 
number  that  was  called  out  for  the  defence  of  Rome 
was  above  150,000  foot,  and  6000  horse.  The 
Gallic  army  advanced  through  Etruria  as  far  as  Clu- 
sium,  plundering  all  before  them;  but  learning  that 
there  was  a Roman  army  in  their  rear,  they  retreated 
towards  Faesulae,  followed  by  the  Romans.  A battle 
was  fought,  in  which  the  Romans  were  defeated. 
The  consul  L.  Aemilius  Papus,  who  had  been  sent  to 
Ariminum  to  oppose  the  enemy’s  march  in  that 
quarter,  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Galli  upon 
Rome,  moved  from  the  upper  sea,  and  came  up  with 
the  Galli  after  their  victory  over  the  Romans.  The 
Galli,  who  wished  to  save  their  booty,  moved  down 
to  the  coast,  with  the  consul  after  them ; and  it 
happened  at  this  time  that  C.  Atilius  Regnlus,  the 
other  consul,  who  was  returning  from  Sardinia,  had 
landed  with  his  troops  at  Pisae,  and  was  marching 
towards  Rome  by  the  opposite  road  to  that  which  the 
Galli  had  taken.  They  were  going  north,  and  the 
consul  was  coming  south.  Thus  they  were  hemmed 
in  between  two  armies ; but,  like  brave  and  skilful 
soldiers,  finding  an  enemy  before  and  behind,  they 
formed  two  lines  of  battle,  and  presented  two  fronts 
to  their  enemy’s  two  armies.  The  Galli  were  near 
Telamo,  as  Polybius  says,  on  the  coast  of  Etruria, 
when  their  foragers  fell  in  with  the  advanced  troops 
of  Atilius;  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  they  had 
got  so  far  south,  as  their  object  was  to  retreat  as 
quickly  as  they  could.  The  Galli  fought  with  the  most 
resolute  courage,  being  in  no  respect  inferior  to  the 
enemy,  except  in  the  quality  of  their  weapons  and 
their  armour.  It  is  said  that  40,000  Galli  perished, 
and  10,000  were  made  prisoners.  “ In  this  manner, 
then,  the  most  formidable  of  the  Celtic  invasions  was 
brought  to  nought,  after  threatening  all  the  Italians, 
and  especially  the  Romans,  with  great  and  terrible 
danger.”  (Polybius.) 

In  the  following  year  the  Boii  submitted;  and  in 
B.  c.  223  the  Romans  for  the  first  time  crossed  the 
Po  with  their  armies,  and  invaded  the  country  of  the 
Insubres,  under  the  command  of  the  consul  C.  Fla- 
minius,  who  defeated  the  enemy  in  a great  battle. 
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Polybius  on  this  occasion  states  a curious  fact  about 
the  Gallic  swords : they  were  made  only  for  cutting, 
and  were  so  bad  that  they  were  bent  by  the  first 
heavy  blow,  and  could  not  be  used  again  till  the  men 
had  straightened  them  on  the  ground  by  means  of 
their  feet.  The  Roman  sword  was  pointed  and  fitted 
for  a thrust.  In  the  following  year  (b.  c.  222)  the 
consuls  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  and  Cn.  Cornelius 
Scipio  continued  the  war  against  the  Insubres,  who 
sent  for  a fresh  body  of  Gaesati  to  help  them.  The 
Romans  took  Acerrae  on  the  Addua,  and  Mediolanum, 
the  chief  town  of  the  Insubres,  by  storm.  This  ended 
the  war;  and  the  Insubres  submitted  without  terms. 
Marcellus  (b.  c.  221)  had  a triumph  in  which  he 
carried  the  Spolia  Opima,  having  killed  with  his 
own  hand  a Gallic  prince,  Virdomarus.  (Pint. 
Marcellus,  In  b.  c.  218  the  Romans  planted 
two  Latin  colonies  in  their  new  conquests,  each  of 
6000  men, — Placentia  (^Piacenza)  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Po,  and  Cremona  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
river  a little  lower  down.  The  Italian  Galli,  though 
beaten,  were  not  disposed  to  remain  quiet,  and  it  was 
in  the  hope  of  rousing  this  formidable  people  against 
the  Romans  that  Hannibal  determined  to  invade 
Italy  through  their  country  (b.  c.  218).  He  hoped 
with  the  aid  of  the  Galli  to  destroy  the  Roman 
empire.  When  Polybius  began  his  history  of  the 
Second  Punic  War,  he  wrote  as  an  introduction  to  it 
his  historical  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  down  to  b.  c.  218,  which  has  often  been  referred 
to  here.  But  as  he  well  knew  the  value  of  a geo- 
graphical description  of  a country  which  is  the  scene 
of  historical  events  (iii.  36),  he  prefixed  to  his  his- 
torical sketch  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  an  outline  of 
the  geography  of  the  country  which  they  occupied 
(ii.  14,  &c.).  This  is  the  first  attempt  that  we  find 
at  a geographical  description  that  deserves  the 
name.  Polybius  (ii.  14)  compares  Italy  to  a triangle, 
the  apex  of  which  is  at  the  south,  in  the  promontory 
which  he  calls  Cocynthus.  [Cocinthus.]  The  base 
of  this  triangle  is  the  hill  country  along  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  Twu  ''AX’irectiV  Trapwpeia'),  which,  beginning 
from  Massalia  (^Marseille')  and  the  parts  above  the 
Sardinian  sea,  extends  without  interruption  to  the 
innermost  recess  of  the  Adriatic;  but  it  does  not  quite 
reach  the  Adriatic,  for  it  stops  short,  and  leaves  a 
small  intervening  space.  At  the  base  of  this  hill 
country,  on  the  south,  lie  the  most  northern  plains  of 
Italy,  which  were  the  seat  of  the  Gallic  peoples. 
These  plains  also  form  a triangular  figure,  the  apex 
of  which  is  at  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines, 
not  far  from  the  Sardinian  sea  above  Massalia.  The 
northern  side  of  this  triangle,  which  is  formed  by  the 
Alps,  is  2200  stadia  long;  and  the  southern,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Apennines,  is  3600  stadia  long. 
The  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic  forms  the  base  of  the 
triangle,  which  from  the  city  Sena  to  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  Adriatic  is  2500  stadia  long.  Conse- 
quently, the  text  says,  the  whole  circuit  of  these  plains 
is  not  far  short  of  10,000  stadia.  The  Ligustini 
(Ligures)  inhabit  the  Apennines,  from  the  place 
where  they  commence  above  Massalia  and  their  junc- 
tion with  the  Alps.  They  inhabit  both  the  slope 
towards  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  and  the  slope  towards 
the  plains ; along  the  coast  as  far  as  Pisae,  the  most 
’ western  city  of  the  Tyrrheni,  and  inland  as  far  as 
Arretium  (^Arezzo),  where  the  Tyrrheni  begin. 
Next  to  them,  the  Umbri  occupy  both  slopes  of  the 
Apennines.  At  the  place  where  the  Apennines  are 
about  500  stadia  from  the  Adriatic,  they  turn  to  the 
right  and  run  through  the  middle  of  Italy.  The 
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remainder  of  this  side  of  the  triangle  belongs  to  the 
plain  country,  and  extends  to  the  sea  and  the  city 
Sena.  The  Po,  famed  by  the  poets  under  the  name 
of  Eridanus,  has  its  sources  in  the  Alps,  about  the 
apex  of  the  triangle  described  above,  and  it  descends 
to  the  plains  by  a southern  course.  Having  reached 
the  plain  country,  the  river  turns  to  the  east,  and 
flowing  through  it,  enters  the  Adriatic  by  two  mouths. 
The  greater  part  of  the  plain  country,  which  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts  by  the  Po,  lies  on  the  side  towards 
the  Alps  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apennines  is  an 
arbitrary  point.  [Apenninus.]  There  is  no  branch 
of  the  Po  which  answers  the  description  of  Polybius, 
except  the  Duria  Major  {Dora  Baltea^\  and  if  he 
means  this  branch,  he  makes  the  Apennines  extend 
as  far  north  as  the  Little  St.  Bernard.  This  may 
seem  to  explain  why  he  gives  so  large  an  extent 
(3600  stadia)  to  the  Apennines,  from  the  point  of 
junction  with  the  Alps  to  the  latitude  of  Sena.  But 
a place  so  remote  from  the  Sardinian  sea  and  from 
Massalia  does  not  agree  with  the  rest  of  his  descrip- 
tion, which  would  apply  better  to  the  branch  of  the 
Po  which  rises  in  Mons  Vesulus  {Monte  Viso).  But 
this  branch  runs  north  before  it  turns  to  the  east. 
His  choice  of  Massalia  as  a point  of  reference  is  not 
exact;  but  it  was  the  best  known  place  on  the  coast 
between  the  Var  and  the  Rhone.  The  conclusion  is, 
that  his  knowledge  of  the  western  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Po  was  not  very  exact ; but  his  general  de- 
scription of  the  great  plain  is  correct,  and,  with  such 
means  and  maps  as  he  had,  it  is  good.  [Alpes.] 

This  basin  of  the  Po  consists  of  a hill  country, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  highest  ranges,  and  of 
a plain  country,  a fact  which  Polybius  had  observed 
in  his  travels;  for  he  says,  “ On  each  side  of  the 
Alps,  the  side  to  the  Rhodanus,  and  the  side  to  the 
plains,  the  hilly  and  earthy  (not  rocky)  parts,  those 
towards  the  Rhone  and  the  north,  are  inhabited  by 
the  Transalpine  Galatae,  and  those  towards  the 
plains  by  the  Taurisci  and  Agones,  and  several  other 
barbaric  peoples.”  The  northern  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines is  formed  by  lateral  branches,  which  run  down 
from  the  axis  of  the  mountain  to  the  plain.  The 
direction  of  these  branches  is  shown  by  the  nume- 
rous river  valleys,  from  the  Stura  in  the  west,  which 
flows  into  the  Tanarus,  which  flows  into  the  Po,  to 
the  streams  which  enter  the  sea  about  Ravenna, 
which  town  may  be  considered  near  the  southern 
limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The  streams  that  flow 
from  the  Apennines  south  of  Ravenna  as  far  as  the 
Aesis,  which  is  a little  south  of  Sena,  run  into  the 
Adriatic,  and  are  beyond  the  basin  of  the  Po.  The 
boundary  between  the  plain  and  the  hill  country  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Po  is  marked  pretty  nearly 
by  the  road  from  Ariminum  through  Modena  to 
Parma. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  Po,  the  valleys  which  lie 
within  the  hill  country  {rj  'napwpeia')  along  the  base 
of  the  Alps  have  a general  southern  direction,  as  the 
course  of  the  rivers  shows  by  which  they  are  drained. 
In  several  of  these  valleys  there  are  deep,  longi- 
tudinal depressions,  into  which  the  rivers  flow  at  the 
north,  and,  filling  them  up,  flow  out  from  the  south- 
ern extremity  through  the  plain  to  the  Po.  The  de- 
pressions filled  with  water  are  the  lakes  of  the  sub- 
Alpine  region, — Verbanus  {Logo  Maggiore'),  Larius 
{Lake  of  Como'),  Sebinus  {Lago  dlseo),  Benacus 
{Lago  di  Garda),  and  some  smaller  l^es.  The 
southern  end  of  these  lakes  marks  in  a general  way 
the  limit  erf  the  hill  country,  and  south  of  this  limit 
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the  great  plain  begins.  The  most  eastern  of  these 
affluents  of  the  Po  is  the  Mincius,  which  flows 
through  the  great  lake  Benacus.  A ridge  of  hills 
lies  between  this  lake  and  the  river  Athesis  (^Adige), 
which  descends  from  the  Rhaetian  Alps  in  a long 
valley,  which  has  a general  southern  direction.  On 
reaching  the  plain,  the  Athesis  turns  SE.  and  E., 
and,  running  parallel  to  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Po,  enteis  the  Adriatic.  The  Athesis  forms  a na- 
tural boundary  in  this  great  plain,  and  is  the  limit 
of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  considered  as  the  country  of  the 
Galli.  The  territory  east  of  it,  Venetia,  or  the  coun- 
try of  the  Veneti,  extended  along  the  Adriatic  to  the 
head  of  the  gulf.  It  is  drained  by  numerous  streams, 
whose  upper  courses  are  in  narrow  valleys  in  the 
mountain  region ; and  the  lower  part  of  their  course 
is  through  the  flat  country  which  borders  the  coast 
of  the  Adriatic  from  Ravenna  northwards  to  the  bay 
of  Tergeste  (^Trieste).  The  Po,  and  the  numerous 
streams  that  enter  the  Adriatic  through  the  plains 
north  of  it,  are  described  under  their  several  names 
[Athesis,  Padus,  &c.]. 

The  length  of  the  great  plain  from  Augusta  Tauri- 
norum  {Torino)  to  the  delta  of  the  Po  is  above  200 
miles;  the  breadth  varies  in  different  parts.  Be- 
tween Bononia  {Bologna)  and  Verona  it  is  near  70 
miles  wide.  From  the  towers  of  Bologna,  a man  can 
see  over  this  wide  level  as  far  as  the  Eugauean  hills 
at  the  back  of  Verona. 

Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  has  a nar- 
row meaning,  if  we  limit  the  term  to  the  parts  which 
were  occupied  by  the  Galli.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Romans  first  used  it  as  a general  name  for  North 
Italy,  without  fixing  its  meaning  exactly,  though 
they  meant  by  it  the  country  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli. 
Afterwards  they  gave  the  name  to  all  the  basin  of 
the  Po,  and  included  in  it  at  least  so  much  of  the 
liill  country  as  they  had  subdued  ; but  the  people 
within  the  Alps  (Inalpini)  and  on  the  Italian  side 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus. 

The  following  are  the  chief  Alpine  tribes  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina,  proceeding  from  west  to  east.  The  Le- 
pontii  were  both  on  the  north  and  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Alps,  in  the  country  that  lies  between  the 
sources  of  the  Rhodanus,  Rhenus,  and  Ticinus.  The 
Focunates  were  probably  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Lago  Maggiore  ; the  Mesiates,  at  the  north  end  of 
the  lake ; and  the  Isarci,  on  the  south  -east  side. 
The  Genauni  are  placed  by  some  writers  on  the  north- 
east side  of  the  Maggiore.  About  the  lake  Larius, 
or  Como,  in  the  south  part,  were  the  Orobii,  in  whose 
country  Caesar  established  the  Latin  colony  of  No- 
vum Comum.  The  Culicones  [Culicones]  were 
on  the  NE.  side  of  the  lake  of  Como;  and  the 
Vennones  are  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Valteline.  The  Suanetes  and  Rugusci  seem  to  have 
been  in  the  hills  north  of  Bergomum  {Bergamo). 
The  Camuni  [Camuni],  a tribe  akin  to  the  Euganei, 
■were  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Ollius  {Oglio)-,  and 
the  Euganei,  an  old  Italian  people,  were  situated, 
in  the  historical  times,  about  the  lake  Benacus 
{Garda)  and  about  Edrum  {Idro).  The  Stoni, 
mentioned  by  Pliny,  may,  perhaps,  be  somewhere 
north  of  the  Benacus.  The  warlike  nation  of  the 
Rhaeti,  who  gave  name  to  a part  of  the  High  Alps, 
were  east  of  the  Lepontii,  but  only  a small  part 
could  be  within  the  limits  of  Italy.  The  valley  of 
the  Adige,  which  forms  one  of  the  great  roads  into 
Italy  from  the  basin  of  the  Danube,  contained  the 
Tridentini,  whose  position  is  determined  by  that  of 
Tridentum  {Trento)  on  the  Adige;  and  the  Brix- 
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entes  are  the  people  of  Brixen,  higher  up  in  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  The  Breuni  were  still  further 
north  [Breuni]  : they  are  incorrectly  placed  by 
some  modem  writers  east  of  the  Lago  Maggiore. 

East  of  the  Athesis  in  the  hill  country  the  po- 
sition of  the  Medoaci  was  probably  in  the  upper 
valleys  of  the  two  rivers  named  Medoacus  or  Medu- 
acus  ; and  in  the  mountains  above  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  were  the  Cami,  a Celtic  people, — for  there 
were  Celtae  in  these  parts.  [Carni.]  The  country 
between  the  Adige  and  the  Carni  was  Venetia,  or 
the  country  of  the  Veneti,  which  is  generally  excluded 
from  the  descriptions  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  the  limited 
sense ; and  this  is  correct  enough,  for  the  Romans 
had  no  wars  with  the  Veneti,  and  their  writers  have 
not  told  us  that  they  were  Galli.  This  name,  one  of 
the  oldest  national  names  of  Italy,  has  subsisted  to 
the  present  day.  If  the  Veneti  were  Celtae  or  Galli, 
they  belong  to  some  very  early  migration,  and  the 
supposition  that  they  were  Celtae,  is  at  least  as 
probable  as  any  other.  The  remark  of  Polybius 
(ii.  17)  as  to  their  language,  is  not  decisive  against 
the  supposition  of  their  being  of  Gallic  or  Celtic 
stock.  Herodotus  (v.  9)  had  heard  of  the  Heneti 
or  Eneti  on  the  Adriatic,  and  he  speaks  of  Eneti 
(i.  196)  as  Illyrians,  from  which,  even  if  it  be 
true,  we  can  conclude  nothing,  except  that  the 
Eneti,  who  are  probably  the  Veneti,  were  on  the 
Adriatic  in  the  fifth  century  before  our  era.  Strabo 
(p.  212)  gives  two  traditions  about  the  Veneti ; one 
that  they  were  from  the  Armoric  Veneti  in  Gallia, 
and  another  that  they  were  from  the  Paphlagonian. 
Heneti.  In  another  place  (p.  195)  he  has  a sensible 
remark  on  this  matter  : he  says,  “ I think  that  these 
Veneti  of  Transalpine  Gallia  were  the  parent  stock  of 
the  Veneti  on  the  Hadriatic,  for  nearly  all  the  rest  of 
the  Celtae  who  are  in  Italy,  here  migrated  thither 
from  the  country  beyond  the  Alps,  like  the  Boil  and 
the  Senones  ; but  on  account  of  the  sameness  of 
name  (some)  say  that  they  are  Paphlagonians. 
However,  I do  not  speak  positively,  for  in  such 
matters  probability  is  sufficient.”  This  passage 
contains  a good  deal.  First,  it  states  that  nearlj  all 
the  Celtae  of  Italy  came  from  the  country  beyond 
the  Alps,  which  implies  that  there  were  some  Celtae 
who  did  not  come  from  Transalpine  Gallia  ; secondly, 
he  means  to  say,  that  the  Veneti  are  Celtae,  for  he 
says,  “ nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Celtae,”  which  im- 
plies that  the  Veneti  were  Celtae.  Besides,  if  they 
were  not  Celtae,  but  something  else,  he  would  not 
have  supposed  that  they  were  descendants  of  the 
Transalpine  Veneti.  His  text  clearly  means  that 
they  were  Celtae.  His  argument  for  their  Trans- 
alpine origin  is  not  worth  much.  We  might  just  as 
well  suppose  these  Italian  Veneti  to  be  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Transalpine  Veneti ; for,  as  Herodotus 
says,  “ in  a very  long  time  any  thing  may  take 
place.” 

Polybius  (ii.  17)  enumerates  the  principal  Gallic 
tribes,  for  he  does  not  profess  to  mention  all,  from  west 
to  east ; and  first,  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po, 
He  places  the  Lai  and  Lebecii  or  Laevi  and  Libicii, 
about  the  sources  of  the  Po,  which  is  not  very 
precise.  Probably  they  did  not  extend  farther  east 
than  the  Ticinus.  Polybius  only  mentions  the  Sa- 
lassi  once  {Frag,  xxxiv.  10),  and  he  describes  one 
of  the  passes  over  the  Alps  as  lying  through  their 
country.  They  were  north  of  the  Laevi  and  Libicii, 
in  the  valley  of  the  Duria  Major,  the  Val  dAosta, 
in  which  was  the  subsequent  Roman  settlement  of 
, Augusta  Praetoria,  and  lower  down  at  the  entrance 
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of  the  valley  was  Eparedia,  also  a Roman  settlement ; 
and,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  17),  a Gallic  name. 
There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Salassi  were  Celtae, 
though  the  want  of  evidence  does  not  prove  that 
they  were  not.  They  were  mountaineers,  not  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains.  They  took  no  part  in  the 
wars  of  the  Cisalpine  Galli  against  Rome  ; and  they 
were  not  subdued  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  though 
Eporedia,  at  the  southern  entrance  of  the  great 
valley,  was  settled  before  that  time.  [Eporedia.] 
Next  to  the  Laevi  and  the  Libicii  were  the  Isombri, 
or  Insubres,  between  the  hill  country  and  the  Po. 
Their  eastern  limit  seems  to  have  been  the  Addua 
(^Adda) ; and  their  chief  city,  Mediolanum,  had  a 
Gallic  name,  but  its  origin  is  unknown.  There  is  a 
curious  confusion  in  the  MSS.  about  the  nami  of 
this  people.  In  the  passage  already  quoted  from 
Polybius  (ii.  16),  where  he  describes  the  Apennines 
next  to  the  Ligurians  as  occupied  by  Umbri,  three 
MSS.  (ed.  Bekker)  have  Isombri  instead  of  Umbri; 
and  in  iii.  86  one  MS.  has  Isombri.  But  in  both 
passages  the  Umbri  are  meant.  Another  form  of 
the  name,  Sumbri,  has  been  mentioned,  which  occurs 
in  Strabo.  Editors  generally  take  great  pains  to 
get  rid  of  all  these  troublesome  varieties,  and  to 
reduce  them  to  uniformity.  The  forms  Insobares, 
Insobri,  are  stated  to  be  the  forms  in  Polybius  by 
Stephanus  (s.  v.);  and  the  form  Insobri  occurs  in 
the  Fragments  of  Polybius,  but  this  does  not  prove 
that  it  was  his  genuine  form.  In  the  Roman  form 
Insubres,  the  n does  not  seem  to  be  a radical  part 
of  the  name,  and  subr  is  the  real  element.  There 
is  no  authority  for  the  existence  of  a tribe  in  Gallia 
called  Insubres,  except  the  passage  of  Livy  already 
cited;  and  this  name  ought  to  be  excluded  from  the 
maps  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Isombri  are  an 
Italian  people,  of  whose  origin  nothing  is  known  ; 
but  they  were  Galli. 

The  Cenomani  or  Gonomani,  as  Polybius  writes 
the  name,  were  due  east  of  the  Isombri  along  the 
Po,  and  their  eastern  limit  was  probably  the  Adige ; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  occupied  the 
country  between  the  Lower  Adige  and  the  Po.  Mantua 
would  lie  within  their  territory,  and  Cremona,  the 
first  Roman  settlement  north  of  the  Po  (b.  c.  218), 
the  choice  of  which  may  have  been  determined  in 
some  measure  by  the  friendly  relations  between  the 
Romans  and  the  Cenomani  at  that  time.  Verona, 
east  of  the  Adige,  is  named  by  Livy  as  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  which  is  certainly  not  true, 
unless  the  territoiy  of  the  Cenomani  extended  some 
distance  east  of  the  Adige;  for  this  river  is  a natural 
and  a political  boundary.  Brixia  was  one  of  the 
towns  of  the  Cenomani,  and  there  may  be  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  Bergomum  was  one  also.  The  northern 
limit  of  the  Cenomani  was  the  hill  country  of  the 
Euganei. 

The  tribes  on  the  south  of  the  Po  were  also  all 
in  the  plain.  The  most  western  were  the  Ananes 
(Polyb.  ii.  17),  whom  Polybius,  the  only  author  who 
mentions  them,  describes  as  about  the  Apennine,  by 
which  he  means  the  base  of  the  hills.  They  are 
otherwise  unknown.  Their  neighbours  on  the  east 
were  the  Boii.  Polybius  (ii.  32)  speaks  of  Anamares, 
who  have  been  identified  with  the  Ananes;  but  the 
name  is  different  enough,  and  Polybius  places  the 
Anamares  in  Gallia  Transalpina  near  Massilia.  The 
Boii  occupied  the  country  along  the  south  side  of 
the  Po  to  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  the  northern 
slopes  of  these  mountains.  Their  limits  can  only  be 
approximated  to  by  mentioning  the  towns  within 
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their  territoiy.  Bononia,  originally  called  Felsino, 
when  it  was  an  Etruscan  city,  was  one  of  them,  and 
Mutina  and  Parma  were  two  others.  Placentia,  near 
the  junction  of  the  Trebia  and  the  Po,  may  have  been 
within  their  limits;  if  it  was  not,  we  must  place  it 
in  the  country  of  the  Ananes.  East  of  the  Boii  were 
the  Lingones,  “ towards  the  Adriatic  ” (Polybius). 
This  would  place  them  in  the  low  flat  land  east  of 
Modena  and  Bologna,  in  the  Ferrarese,  a country 
that  cannot  be  inhabited  without  keeping  up  the 
canals  and  embankments  any  more  than  many  parts 
of  the  Netherlands.  If  the  Lingones  really  main- 
tained themselves  in  this  place,  they  must  have  been 
an  industrious  people.  We  know  nothing  at  all  of 
their  history  in  Italy,  except  what  a modern  writer 
says,  founding  his  remark  on  Livy  (v.  35),  that  the 
Lingones  came  into  Italy  with  the  Boii,  and  probably 
shared  all  their  undertakings  and  their  fate,  since 
there  is  no  other  special  mention  of  them.  A man 
who  has  the  gift  of  reason  would  come  to  a different 
conclusion;  that  the  Lingones  shared  neither  the 
undertakings  nor  the  fate  of  the  Boii.  They  were  in 
their  marshes,  keeping  out  the  water  and  looking 
after  their  hogs  and  beasts,  and  the  Romans  would 
not  touch  such  people  till  all  the  rest  were  subdued. 
The  last  tribe  was  the  Senones,  “ on  the  sea  ” (Poly- 
bius). The  limits  of  the  Senones  cannot  be  exactly 
defined.  The  river  Aesis  may  have  been  their 
southern  limit.  Strabo  (p.  217)  says  that  the  Aesis 
was  originally  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina 
(eVriis  /ceArtKTj),  and  afterwards  the  river  Rubico. 

Thus  we  see  that  these  Gallic  nations,  with  whom 
the  Romans  had  so  long  a struggle,  were  all  inha- 
bitants of  the  plains,  and  only  of  those  parts  of  the 
hilly  region  which  are  contiguous  to  the  plains ; but 
not  a hill  people,  nor  mountaineers.  Only  two  na- 
tions make  a great  figure  among  them,  the  Isombri 
and  the  Boii.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the  Isombri 
came  from  Gallia  Transalpina;  and  very  little  to  con- 
nect the  Boii  with  this  Gallia.  These  facts  are  worth 
the  consideration  of  a future  historian  of  ancient  Italy. 
Niebuhr,  who  rejects  Livy’s  account  of  the  time  of 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  settling  in  Italy,  supposes  them 
to  have  crossed  the  Alps  only  some  ten  or  twenty 
years  before  they  took  Rome,  and  he  affirms  this  on 
the  authority  of  Polybius.  Diodorus  certainly  places 
the  passage  of  these  Galli  over  the  Alps  (xiv.  113) 
immediately  before  the  capture  of  Rome;  but  we 
cannot  infer  from  Polybius  at  what  time  he  supposed 
these  Cisalpine  Galli  to  have  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
says  nothing  of  ten  or  twenty  years,  for  he  knew 
nothing  of  the  time,  and  like  a prudent  man  he 
leaves  the  thing  as  obscure  as  he  found  it.  The 
true  conclusion  is,  that  we  know  nothing  at  all  of 
the  Gallic  settlements  in  North  Italy ; and  yet  there 
were  Galli  there,  and  the  country  which  they  occu- 
pied was  Gallia  in  Italy.  We  cannot  suppose  that 
the  Galli  exterminated  all  the  people  of  the  plains 
which  they  got  possession  of.  If  any  were  left,  they 
would  be  Umbri;  for  as  to  the  Tuscans,  they,  pro- 
bably, during  their  possession  of  the  Po  country, 
lived  in  strong  towns,  and  made  somebody  else  cul- 
tivate the  ground  for  them.  There  is  one  remarkable 
place  in  the  country.  Spina,  an  Hellenic  settlement 
near  the  sea,  and  perhaps  on  the  southern  branch  of 
the  Po.  What  effect  it  had  on  the  civilisation  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia,  we  do  not  know;  and,  indeed,  it  may 
have  been  at  an  early  period  reduced  to  insignifi- 
cance. It  was  fixed  in  a like  position  with  respect 
to  inland  Galli  and  barbarous  tribes  with  the  Pho- 
caean  town  of  Massalia,  on  the  south  coast  of  Trans- 
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alpine  Gallia;  but  it  had  a less  fortunate  and  less 
brilliant  history.  (Strab.  v.  p.  214.) 

The  other  tribes  in  the  plain  of  the  Po,  which 
have  not  yet  been  spoken  of,  are  Ligurians,  or  else 
tribes  of  unknown  origin.  Polybius  (ii.  15)  has 
already  mentioned  Taurisci  and  Agones  as  inhabiting 
the  hill  country  in  the  basin  of  the  Po.  He  does  not 
say  that  they  were  Galli,  but  he  seems  to  mean  that 
they  were.  There  were  Taurisci  in  the  Gallic  army 
at  the  great  battle  near  the  Telamo.  (Polyb.  ii.  28.) 
After  mentioning  these  Taurisci,  Polybius  adds  that 
the  Ligustini  inhabit  both  sides  of  the  Apennines. 
As  he  places  the  junction  of  the  Alps  and  Apen- 
nines considerably  north,  and  describes  the  position 
of  the  Taurisci  in  the  terms  already  stated,  he  may 
intend  to  place  them  a great  way  to  the  east,  and 
they  may  be  a people  belonging  to  the  Taurisci  of 
Noricum.  If  this  is  true,  it  shows  that  the  Cisalpine 
Galli  in  their  contests  with  the  Komans  got  help 
from  other  Galli  besides  those  within  the  limits  of 
Gallia  Transalpina  as  determined  by  the  Komans. 
It  is  at  least  certain,  notwithstanding  the  similarity 
of  name,  that  Polybius,  when  he  speaks  of  the  Tau- 
risci does  not  mean  the  Taurini,  whom  he  places  in 
the  west  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Po,  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  river  (iii.  60).  We  might  infer  from  Po- 
lybius that  the  Taurini  were  not  Galli ; and  Strabo  (p. 
204)  and  other  authorities  distinctly  state  that  they 
were  Ligures.  Their  chief  town,  afterwards  Au- 
gusta Taurinorum(J'orjwo),  determines  their  position 
in  a general  way,  which  is  all  that  is  necessary  here. 
In  that  angle  of  the  Po  which  is  drained  by  the 
Stura  and  other  branches  of  the  Tanarus  were  the 
Vagieimi,  whose  limits  Pliny  (iii.  16)  extends  to 
^lons  Vesulus.  Their  chief  town  was  afterwards 
Augusta  Vagiennorum  {Bene).  [Augusta  Vagi- 
ENNORUM.]  East  of  the  Vagienni  were  the  Sta- 
tielli,  one  of  whose  places.  Aquae  Statiellae,  is  the 
modern  Acqui  in  the  valley  of  the  Boimida.  None 
of  tliese  Ligurian  tribes  in  the  basin  of  the  Po  belong 
to  Gallia  Cisalpina  in  its  limited  sense  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Galli;  but  they  were  included  in  the  poli- 
tical Gallia  Cisalpina  of  a later  period,  together  with 
Liguria  south  of  the  Apennines.  As  Ligurians 
however  they  are  properly  treated  under  that  name. 
We  cannot  fix  the  limit  between  the  Ligures  and 
Ananes  on  the  south  side  of  the  Po.  It  was  probably 
west  of  the  Trebia,  and  certainly  east  of  the  Ta 
narus.  Nor  can  we  fix  the  limit  between  the  Li- 
gures and  Galli  on  the  north  side  of  the  Po  ; but  it 
seems  likely  that  the  Duria  Major  may  have  been  the 
limit. 

Hannibal  arrived  in  the  north  of  Italy  B.  c.  218, 
with  his  forces  diminished  and  weakened  by  a long 
march  and  the  passage  over  the  Alps.  Before  he 
reached  Italy  the  Boii  and  Insubres  took  up  arms 
and  invaded  the  lands  of  Placentia  and  Cremona. 
The  Eoman  triumviri,  who  had  come  to  mark  out 
the  allotments,  fled  to  Slutina,  where  they  were  be- 
sieged by  the  Galli.  (Liv.  x i.  25;  Polyb.  iii.  40.) 
L.  ilanlius,  who  was  hurrying  to  Mutina  to  relieve 
the  Romans  there,  lost  many  of  his  men  from  the 
attacks  of  the  Galli  in  his  march  through  the  fo- 
rests, but  at  last  he  made  his  way  to  Tanetum  near 
the  Po,  where  some  Cenomani  from  Brixia  came  to 
him.  ^lanlius  was  also  joined  at  Tanetum  by  the 
praetor  C.  Atilius,  who  was  sent  to  his  aid. 

Though  Hannibal  had  prepared  the  Italian  Galli 
for  his  arrival,  and  relied  on  them  for  the  success  of 
his  invasion,  he  was  coldly  received  at  first.  The 
Cenomani,  Veneti,  and  some  of  the  Ligures,  were  on 
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the  Roman  side;  and  the  Boii  and  Insubres  were 
kept  in  check  by  the  presence  of  the  consul  P.  Cor- 
nelius Scipio.  The  victory  of  Hannibal  at  the  Ti- 
cinus,  though  it  was  only  a fight  between  cavalry, 
determined  the  disposition  of  his  wavering  allies, 
and  from  this  time  the  Galli  followed  him  through 
his  Italian  campaigns.  In  the  battle  on  the  Trebia 
there  were  still  Cenomani  on  the  Roman  side  (Liv. 
xxi.  55),  who  fought  against  the  other  Galli  who 
were  with  Hannibal.  The  Carthaginian  won  the 
battle  of  the  Trebia,  with  little  loss  of  his  Iberian 
and  Libyan  soldiers.  His  Gallic  auxiliaries  lost  a 
great  number  of  men.  When  he  crossed  the  Apen- 
nines he  had  a large  body  of  Galli  with  him,  and  it 
required  all  the  prudence  of  this  great  commander  to 
keep  his  turbulent,  discontented  auxiliaries  in  order. 
The  Galli,  however,  served  him  well  in  the  great 
battle  at  the  Trasymene  lake  (b.  c.  217),  and  also 
at  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  where  4000  of  them  fell — 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  loss  on  the  Car- 
thaginian side.  (Polyb.  iii.  117.) 

Though  the  victory  of  Cannae  brought  many  of 
the  Southern  Italians  to  the  side  of  Hannibal,  they 
were  not  like  the  desperate  fighters  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  banks  of  the  Po,  and  of  whom  he  had 
now  lost  the  greater  part  without  being  able  to  get 
fresh  supplies.  He  never  could  recover  his  commu- 
nication with  North  Italy  after  he  had  gone  to  the 
south.  The  Romans  turned  their  arms  against 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  both  to  punish  the  revolted  Galli 
and  to  cut  Hannibal  off  from  getting  recruits.  L. 
Postumius  (b.  c.  216),  consul  designatus,  was  sent 
over  the  Apennines  into  the  country  of  the  Boii,  but 
he  and  nearly  all  his  army  perished  in  the  great 
forest  called  Litana,  which  was  somewhere  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Apennines  which  looks  to  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  The  story  is  told  by  Livy,  with 
marvellous  circumstances  of  exaggeration,  probably 
founded  on  some  small  truth  (xxiii.  24).  The  con- 
sul’s head  was  cut  off  by  the  Boii ; and  the  skull, 
being  cleaned,  was  lined  with  gold,  after  Gallic 
fashion,  and  used  as  a cup  in  their  great  temple  on 
solemn  occasions.  This  bai'baric  practice  of  the 
Galli  was  not  so  inhuman  as  Roman  superstition,  for 
the  year  before  at  Rome  they  had  buried  alive  a 
vestal  virgin  who  was  accused  of  unchastity;  and 
among  the  extraordinary  religious  ceremonies  per- 
formed after  their  great  defeat  at  Cannae  they  buried 
a Gaul  male  and  female,  and  a Greek  male  and  fe- 
male, alive,  in  a stone  vault  in  the  cow-market. 
(Liv.  xxii.  57.) 

Hannibal  was  still  in  South  Italy  in  b.  c.  207,  near 
eleven  years  after  he  had  crossed  the  Alps.  He  at- 
tempted to  open  his  communication  with  North 
Italy  by  his  brother  Hasdrubal,  who  marched  from 
Spain  through  Gallia  and  crossed  over  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Po,  by  the  route  that  his  brother 
had  taken.  Hasdrubal  had  been  joined  in  Gallia  by 
the  Arverni,  — the  warlike  people  of  the  Auvergne, 
— and  by  other  Gallic  and  Alpine  tribes  (Liv.  xxvii. 
39);  and  he  got  recruits  from  the  Cisalpine  Gauls. 
One  of  the  consuls,  M.  Livius  Salinator,  who  was 
sent  to  oppose  him,  posted  himself  near  the  small 
stream  Metaurum,  which  flows  from  the  eastern 
Apennines  into  the  Adriatic  between  Pisaurum  and 
Sena.  The  other  consul,  C.  Claudius  Nero,  who  was 
watching  Hannibal  in  the  south,  intercepted  a letter 
from  Hasdrubal  to  Hannibal.  He  saw  the  danger 
of  letting  the  two  brothers  unite  their  forces,  and  he 
determined  to  prevent  it.  He  hurried  to  the  north 
with  a division  of  his  army,  and  joined  his  colleague. 
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Hasdrubal  was  compelled  to  fight,  and  he  made  the 
best  disposition  of  his  troops  that  he  could.  Against 
the  right  wing  of  the  Romans,  where  Nero  com- 
manded his  picked  men,  Hasdrubal  posted  the  Galli 
on  his  own  left, — not  so  much  because  he  trusted 
them,  as  because  he  supposed  that  the  Romans  feared 
them.  On  the  banks  of  the  Metaurum  the  Romans 
got  full  satisfaction  for  Trasymenus  and  Cannae. 
The  enemy  was  slaughtered  by  thousands ; and  so 
complete  was  the  victory  that  Livius  allowed  some 
Ligures  and  Cisalpine  Galli,  who  either  had  not  been 
in  the  battle  or  had  escaped  from  the  rout,  to  move  off 
without  being  followed : “ Let  some  remain,”  he 
said,  “ to  be  the  messengers  of  the  enemy’s  defeat 
and  of  our  victory.”  (Liv.  xxvii.  29.)  Hasdrubal 
•perished  in  the  battle;  and  when  Nero  returned  to 
his  camp  in  the  south  he  ordered  his  head  to  be 
thrown  before  the  Carthaginian  outposts,  that  Han- 
nibal might  have  no  doubt  about  his  brother’s  fate. 

The  Carthaginians  made  another  and  last  effort  to 
assail  the  Romans  through  North  Italy.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  B.  c.  205,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  w^ar, 
Mago,  the  son  of  Hamilcar,  landed  on  the  Ligurian 
coast  and  seized  Genua,  where  the  Galli  flocked  to 
him.  Here  also  Mago  received  twenty-five  ships 
from  Carthage,  6000  infantry,  800  horsemen,  and 
seven  elephants,  a large  sum  of  money  to  hire  troops 
with,  and  orders  to  move  on  towards  Rome  and  join 
Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxix.  4.)  Mago  maintained  him- 
self in  Cisalpine  Gallia  to  the  year  b.  c.  203,  when 
he  was  defeated  in  the  territory  of  the  Insubres  by 
the  Romans,  and  dangerously  wounded.  He  w'as 
recalled  to  Africa  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  he  set 
sail,  but  he  died  on  the  voyage.  Hannibal,  who 
was  recalled  about  the  same  time,  took  with  him 
some  of  the  men  who  had  followed  him  all  through  his 
Italian  campaigns  ; and  in  the  battle  of  Zama  (b.  c. 
202),  where  he  was  defeated  by  P.  Scipio,  one-third 
of  his  men,  it  is  said,  were  Ligures  and  Galli. 
The  Second  Punic  War  ended  b.  c.  201. 

Mago  left  one  of  his  oflScers,  Hamilcar,  behind 
him  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  (Liv.  xxxi.  10),  or  he  was 
one  of  those  who  escaped  from  the  slaughter  on  the 
Metaurum ; it  is  not  certain  which.  Hamilcar  stirred 
up  the  Insubres,  Boii,  and  Cenomani,  and  some 
Ligurians,  and  falling  on  Placentia  took  and  burnt 
it.  He  then  crossed  the  Po  to  plunder  Cremona. 
L.  Furius  Purpureo,  the  governor  of  the  provincia, 
as  Livy  (xxxi.  10)  terms  it,  was  near  Ariminum 
with  a force  too  small  to  relieve  Cremona.  He 
wrote  to  the  senate  for  help,  and  his  letter  states 
the  fact  of  Placentia  and  Cremona  having  maintained 
themselves  all  through  the  Punic  War.  Purpureo 
soon  after  defeated  the  Galli,  before  Cremona,  and 
Hamilcar  fell  in  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxi.  21.)  But 
the  w'ar  still  continued,  and  the  praetor  Cn.  Baebius 
Tamphilus  fell  into  an  ambuscade  in  the  territory 
of  the  Insubres,  and  was  compelled  to  leave  the 
country  with  the  loss  of  above  6000  men.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  7.)  Sex.  Aelius,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
B.  c.  198,  did  no  more  in  Gallia  than  settle  the 
colonists  of  Placentia  and  Cremona,  who  had  been 
dispersed  in  the  late  troubles.  It  was  only  by 
securing  those  two  colonies  that  the  Romans  could 
subjugate  this  country,  and  they  prosecuted  the 
work  with  the  characteristic  national  stubbornness. 
In  B.c.  197  both  the  consuls,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus 
and  Q.  Minucius  Rufus,  went  to  Gallia.  Cethegus 
went  direct  against  the  Insubres  ; Rufus  went  to 
Genua  and  began  the  war  with  the  Ligures  in  the 
basin  of  the  Po.  Having  reduced  all  the  Ligurians 
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on  the  south  of  the  Po  except  the  Ilvates,  and  all 
the  Galli  except  the  Boii,  he  led  his  troops  into  the 
country  of  the  Boii,  who  had  gone  over  the  river  to 
help  the  Insubres.  The  Boii  returned  to  defend 
their  lands.  The  treacherous  Cenomani  were  in- 
duced by  Cethegus  to  betray  the  Insubres,  whom 
they  had  joined  ; and  the  story  is,  that  in  the  battle 
which  follow'ed  the  Cenomani  fell  upon  their  own 
countrymen  and  contributed  to  their  defeat.  Above 
30,000  Galli  are  said  to  have  fallen  ; and  according 
to  some  authorities  it  was  in  this  battle  that  Hamil- 
car fell.  (Liv.  xxxi.  21,  xxxii.  30.)  Livy  found 
even  some  authorities  which  affirmed  that  Hamilcar 
appeared  in  the  triumph  of  Cethegus.  (Liv.  xxxiii. 
23.)  The  news  of  this  defeat  discouraged  the  Boii, 
who  dispersed  to  their  villages,  and  left  the  Roman 
commander  to  plunder  their  lands  and  bum  their 
houses,  which  is  still  the  w'ay  of  dealing  with  nations 
who  will  not  consent  to  be  beaten  in  a pitched 
battle.  In  b.  c.  196  the  consuls,  L.  Furius  Pur- 
pureo, who  as  ptaetor  had  served  before  in  Gallia, 
and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus,  of  a race  well  known  in 
Gallic  wars,  were  both  employed  at  home.  They 
had  Italia  for  their  provincia,  as  the  Roman  phrase 
is.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  25.)  Marcellus  defeated  the  In- 
subres in  a great  battle,  and  took  the  town  of  Co- 
mum, upon  which  eight-and -twenty  strong  places 
suiTendered  to  him.  Purpureo  carried  on  the  war 
in  the  country  of  the  Boii  in  the  usual  way  ; burn- 
ing, destroying,  and  killing.  The  story  of  these  cam- 
paigns is  confused;  but  if  the  narrative  is  true,  we 
learn  that  the  Boii,  being  unable  to  do  any  damage 
to  the  cautious  Purpureo,  crossed  the  Po  and  fell  on 
the  Laevi  and  the  Libui,  who  were  Galli.  Returning 
home  with  their  booty,  they  met  the  two  consuls; 
and  the  fight  was  so  fierce,  for  the  passions  on  both 
sides  were  greatly  excited,  that  the  Romans  left 
scarcely  a Boian  to  return  home  and  tell  of  the 
defeat.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  37.)  Marcellus  had  a triumph 
at  Rome ; and  Livy  on  this  and  on  previous  occasions 
records  the  fact  of  the  great  quantity  of  copper  and 
silver  coin  which  was  brought  into  the  aerarium 
from  this  Gallic  war.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Galli  used  copper  and  silver  money,  and  probably 
had  their  own  mint,  as  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  Part 
of  this  money  might  be  Roman  or  Italian,  the  pro- 
duce of  old  plunder.  The  consul,  L.  Valerius  Flac- 
cus,  the  colleague  of  M.  Porcius  Cato,  was  employed 
in  B.  c.  194  in  fighting  with  the  Boii,  and  restoring 
the  buildings  in  Placentia  and  Cremona  which  had 
been  destroyed  in  the  war.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  22.)  Flac- 
cus  continued  in  Cisalpine  Gallia  the  following  year 
as  proconsul,  carrying  on  the  war  in  the  country  of 
the  Insubres.  The  consul,  T.  Sempronius  Longus, 
led  his  troops  against  the  Boii.  This  unconquerable 
people  were  again  in  arms  under  a king  Boiorix. 
They  attacked  Sempronius  in  his  camp;  and  after  a 
desperate  fight,  with  great  loss  on  both  sides,  and  a 
doubtful  result,  the  consul  took  shelter  in  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  46.)  The  numbers  that  fell  in  these 
battles  are  exaggerated,  and  are  a mere  guess : but 
these  continued  losses  were  destroying  all  the  man- 
hood of  the  Boii.  In  B.  c.  1 92  the  Ligures  w'ere  in 
arms,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Placentia. 
(Liv.  xxxiv.  56.)  The  history  of  these  campaigns 
shows  that  the  ultimate  success  of  the  Romans  de- 
pended on  their  two  colonies  on  the  Po.  The  senate 
declared  that  there  was  a “ Tumultus,”  a Gallic 
war.  One  consul,  Minucius  Thermus,  was  sent 
against  the  Ligures.  The  other  consul,  Menila, 
had  a battle  with  the  Boii  near  Mutina;  and  the 
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narrative  of  the  Roman  historian  admits  tlie  obsti- 
nate resistance  of  the  Galli,  of  whom  14,000  fell,  and 
1092  of  the  foot  were  taken  prisoners.  The  mention 
of  the  exact  number  of  the  captives  is  curious  (Liv. 
XXXV.  5),  and  Livy  probably  had  good  authority  for 
it.  The  number  of  prisoners  could  be  ascertained, 
for  they  would  be  sold.  The  Romans  also  counted 
their  loss  in  this  battle  by  thousands. 

The  complete  subj  ugation  of  this  brave  people  was 
accomplished  by  the  consul  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Nasica 
(b.c.  191),  a cruel  man,  who  slaughtered  the  Boii 
without  mercy,  and  made  it  one  of  the  grounds  for 
claiming  a triumph  that  he  had  left  only  children  and 
old  men  alive.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  40.)  In  the  triumph  of 
Scipio  a great  quantity  of  the  precious  metal  appeared. 
Like  most  uncivilised  people,  and  civilised  too,  as  they 
are  called,  the  Boii  were  fond  of  gold  ornaments.  They 
had  also  bronze  vessels  and  silver  vessels,  which 
they  made  themselves,  and  not  without  skill,  for  the 
nation  has  always  excelled  in  ingenuity,  and  shown 
an  aptitude  for  all  works  of  taste.  They  must  have 
become  a very  different  people  in  their  habits  from 
the  Gallic  invaders  whom  Polybius  describes.  The 
brutal  consul  led  in  his  triumph,  all  together,  the 
nobles  of  the  Boii  and  the  horses  that  he  had  taken 
from  them.  The  nation  had  surrendered  (“sese  de- 
diderunt”),  according  to  Roman  plirase  ; and  about 
half  the  land  was  declared  the  property  of  the  Roman 
people.  This  was  the  end  of  the  nationality  of  the 
Boii  in  Italy.  The  survivors  are  said  to  have  left 
the  country.  [Boil.]  In  b.  c.  189  the  Romans 
made  Bononia  a Latin  colony  (Liv.  xxxvii.  57 ),  and 
six  years  later  the  Roman  colonies  (Liv.  xxxix.  55) 
of  Parma  and  Mutina  were  settled.  Polybius  incor- 
rectly speaks  of  Mutina  as  a colony  in  B.  c.  218.  The 
name  of  the  Senones  had  been  effaced  long  ago;  the 
Boii  now  di.'-appeared,  and  of  the  Lingones  we  know 
nothing,  nor  of  the  Ananes.  The  whole  of  Gallia  Cis- 
padana  was  Roman.  In  Gallia  Ti'anspadana  there 
were  no  enemies  except  the  Insubres,  who,  next  to 
the  Boii,  had  made  the  most  vigorous  resistance  to 
Rome  ; but  they  had  taken  no  part  in  the  last  wars, 
and  they  were  now  quiet.  The  perfidious  Cenomani 
were  long  since  the  slaves  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
Veneti  never  gave  them  any  trouble. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  Gallia  Cisalpina  was 
made  a province  upon  the  conquest  of  the  Boii,  b.  c. 
191.  But  though  a great  part  of  the  basin  of  the 
Po  was  now  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and 
colonies  were  planted,  we  have  no  account  of  a regular 
provincial  administration  being  established.  In  fact, 
the  Romans  dealt  with  their  conquered  countries  in 
different  ways,  according  to  circumstances.  Gallia 
Cisalpina  was  a Roman  province,  in  one  sense,  long 
before  b.c.  191,  for  every  praetor  or  consul  who  was 
commissioned  by  the  senate  to  carry  on  war  there, 
had  it  for  the  time  as  his  “ provincia,”  the  field  of 
his  operations.  However,  the  making  of  the  great 
road,  called  the  Via  Flaminia,  from  Rome  to  Ariminum, 
and  the  Via  Aemilia  from  Placentia  to  Ariminum 
(b.  c.  187),  proves  that  the  Romans  were  now 
settling  in  the  country,  and  it  must  have  had  some 
kind  of  administration.  A road  was  also  made  from 
Bononia  across  the  Apennines  to  Arretium.  (Liv. 
xxxix.  1,2;  Strab.  p.  217.)  But  the  limits  of  this 
provincial  administration  were  less  than  those  of  the 
Cisalpine  Gallia  of  Caesar’s  time.  The  conquest  of 
the  Ligurians,  both  those  in  the  jdains  of  the  Po, 
and  those  in  the  mountains,  was  not  yet  completed  ; 
but  these  industrious,  brave  people  were  incessantly 
attacked  by  the  Romans.  The  consul,  M.  Popiilius, 
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made  war  on  the  Statielli,  near  Carystum  (b.c.  173), 
and  sold  the  people  and  their  property,  though  they 
had  never  attacked  the  Romans.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, made  amends  for  this  monstrous  injustice  as 
far  as  they  could,  by  an  order  for  restoring  the  people 
to  their  liberty,  and  giving  back  what  could  be  found 
of  their  goods ; an  order  which  we  may  be  certain 
could  only  be  imperfectly  executed.  (Liv.  xlii.  7, 22.) 
It  was  probably  from  b.c.  109,  when  M.  Aemilius 
Scaurus  made  the  road  from  Pisae,  past  Luna,  over 
the  Apennines  to  Dertona,  that  we  may  date  the 
subjugation  of  the  Ligures.  The  Ligurian  country 
was  certainly  a separate  province,  in  the  Roman 
military  sense,  for  some  time  after  the  final  defeat  of 
the  Boii.  (Liv.  xlii.  1,  10.) 

In  B.c.  186,  12,000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the 
Alps  into  Venetia.  Probably  they  came  down  the 
valley  of  the  Adige.  They  began  to  build  a town 
near  the  site  where  Aquileia  afterwards  stood.  The 
Roman  consul  Marcellus  (b.  c.  183)  gave  them  notice 
to  quit.  He  took  from  them  the  implements  that 
they  had  seized  in  the  country,  and  what  they  had 
brought  with  them.  These  poor  people  sent  some  of 
their  number  humbly  to  state  their  case  to  the  Roman 
senate  : poverty  had  compelled  them  to  cross  the 
Alps,  and  they  had  chosen  an  uninhabited  spot, 
where  they  had  settled  without  troubling  anybody; 
and  they  had  begun  to  build  a town,  which  was  a 
proof  that  they  had  not  come  to  plunder.  They 
were  told  that  they  must  quit  Italy,  and  their  things 
would  be  restored  to  them.  They  quietly  packed  up 
their  moveables  and  crossed  the  Alps  under  the  in- 
spection of  three  Roman  commissioners,  who  were 
well  received  by  the  Transalpine  Galli.  So  humbled 
was  this  warlike  nation,  that  the  Transalpine  chiefs 
affected  to  complain  of  the  great  lenity  that  the 
Romans  had  shown  to  a body  of  men  who,  without 
permission  of  their  nation,  had  dared  to  intrude  on 
Roman  ground.  (Liv.  xxxix.  54.)  The  consul  Mar- 
cellus now  asked  permission  of  the  senate,  which  he 
got,  to  lead  his  legions  into  Istria.  At  the  same 
time  the  Romans  founded  the  Latin  colony  of 
Aquileia,  in  the  same  year  that  they  sent  colonists 
to  Parma  and  ^Mutina.  Thus  they  secured  a po- 
sition at  the  head  of  the  gulf  of  Venice,  which  they 
carefully  maintained,  to  check  the  inroads  of  bar- 
barians on  that  side  of  Italy,  and  to  extend  their 
own  dominion  to  the  east  of  the  gulf.  In  b.  c.  179 
3000  Transalpine  Galli  crossed  the  Alps  peace- 
ably, and  begged  the  consul,  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
and  the  senate  to  allow  them  to  settle  in  Italy  as 
subjects  of  the  Roman  people  ; but  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  quit  the  country,  and  the  consul  received 
instructions  to  punish  the  leaders  of  the  emigration. 
We  do  not  know  from  what  part  these  men  came, 
whether  from  Transalpine  Gallia,  as  limited  by  Caesar 
in  his  Commentaries,  or  from  the  country  north  of 
the  eastern  Alps.  But,  if  we  consider  the  state  of 
Gallia  as  it  was  in  Caesar’s  time,  when  the  poor 
were  oppressed  by  the  rich,  and  the  cultivator  of  the 
soil  was  a serf,  we  can  easily  understand  what  drove 
these  men  to  seek  for  a new  home. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  history  of  Gallia  Cisal- 
pina as  a Roman  province.  It  was  rapidly  filled 
with  Romans,  and  became  one  of  the  most  valuable 
of  the  Roman  possessions.  An  instance  of  the  wanton 
exercise  of  power  by  the  consul  C.  Cassius,  is 
recorded  when  he  held  the  province  (b.  c.  1*0). 
The  ambassadors  of  a Gallic  prince,  Cincibil,  a 
mountaineer,  complained  to  the  senate  that  Cassius 
had  invaded  the  country  of  the  Alpine  people,  wiio 
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were  Socii  of  the  Romans,  and  carried  off  many 
thousands  into  slavery.  The  consul  filled  his  pockets 
by  selling  his  prisoners.  He  was  no  better  than  a 
barbarous  African  chief,  who  catches  men,  and  sells 
them  to  the  white  man  of  Europe  or  America. 
A like  instance  of  gross  injustice  occurred  at  a later 
time  (b.  c.  44),  when  D.  Brutus,  then  governor  of 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  led  his  men  against  the  people  in 
the  Alps  (Inalpini),  to  please  his  soldiers,  and 
secure  their  fidelity.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  4.)  The 
senate  declared  their  willingness  to  hear  the  evidence 
against  Cassius,  when  he  returned  from  Macedonia, 
where  he  then  was.  But  in  the  mean  time  they 
got  rid  of  their  troublesome  complainants  by  hand- 
some presents,  and  allowing  them  to  purchase  ten 
horses  and  take  them  out  of  Italy.  (Liv.  xliii,  7.) 
The  peace  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  was  not  disturbed 
again,  except  in  b.  c.  101,  when  the  Cimbri  came 
over  the  Eastern  Alps,  and  crossed  the  Adige. 
They  were  defeated  by  Marius  and  Catulus  in  the 
gieat  battle  near  Vercellae. 

Gallia  Cisalpina  remained  quiet  duiing  the  Social 
War,  and  it  was  probably  to  reward  the  people  for 
their  fidelity  that  the  consul  Cn.  Pompeius  was  em- 
powered, B.  c.  89,  by  a Lex  Pompeia  to  give  the 
political  condition  called  Jus  Latii  or  Latinitas  to 
the  towns  north  of  the  Po.  Asconius,  who  is  the 
authority  for  this,  does  not  say  that  the  Latinitas 
was  given  to  all  the  towns  north  of  the  Po;  but  it  is 
probable  that  it  was.  He  remarks  that  Pompeius 
did  not  establish  new  colonies,  but  gave  this  Jus 
Latii  to  the  towns  which  existed.  The  Latinitas 
placed  the  Transpadani  in  a middle  position  between 
Eomaui  Gives  and  Peregrini,  for  those  who  had  filled 
a magistratus  in  the  towns  that  had  the  Latinitas 
acquired  thereby  the  Roman  civitas.  This  new 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  is  a different  thing  from  the 
former  condition  of  the  towns  of  Latium  and  the 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  Roman  colonies  (coloniae 
civium  Romanorum)  consisted  only  of  Roman  citi- 
zens, and  they  were  Roman  communities.  Latinae 
coloniae  niight  be  composed  either  of  Roman  citizens 
or  of  Latini ; but  a Roman  citizen  who  joined  a 
Latina  colonia  in  order  to  get  a house  and  land, 
lost  his  civitas  ; and  these  Latinae  coloniae  were 
viewed  as  Latin  communities.  The  Lex  Julia, 
B.  c.  90,  after  the  Social  War  had  broken  out,  gave 
the  Roman  civitas  to  all  the  Nomen  Latinum,  that 
is,  to  all  such  towns  of  Latium  as  were  not  already 
municipia  or  coloniae ; and  to  all  the  Latin  colonies 
in  Italy.  Thus  all  the  Latinae  coloniae  became 
municipia ; and  when  it  is  said  that  the  Latinitas  or 
Jus  Latii  was  given  by  Cn.  Pompeius  to  the  Trans- 
padani, it  means  to  those  towns  which  were  not 
Latinae  coloniae.  The  new  political  condition  of 
these  Transpadani  was  expressed  by  this  term 
Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii ; and  accordingly  the  word 
Latini  now  received  a new  signification,  designating 
a class  of  people  in  a certain  legal  condition,  and 
having  no  reference  to  a particular  country  and 
people. 

It  is  not  stated  by  any  ancient  authority  what 
was  done  with  the  inhabitants  of  Gallia  south  of  the 
Po,  when  the  Transpadani  received  the  Latinitas  ; 
but  we  cannot  refuse  to  accept  Savigny’s  conjecture, 
which  he  supports  by  the  strongest  arguments,  that 
they  received  the  Roman  civitas  ; and  it  may  be,  as 
he  supposes,  by  virtue  of  the  same  Lex  Pompeia. 
It  appears  from  Cicero  (ad  Att.  i.  1,  b.  c.  65), 
that  Gallia,  which  means  all  Cisalpine  Gallia,  had 
great  influence  over  the  elections  at  Rome  by  their 
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votes;  and  therefore  a large  part  of  Gallia  had  the 
civitas  at  this  time,  and  it  must  have  been  given 
either  in  b.  c.  89,  or  between  b.  o.  89  and  b.  c.  65. 
But  there  occurred  no  occasion  between  these  two 
dates  for  giving  new  political  rights  to  Cisalpine 
Gallia,  so  far  as  we  know ; and  there  was  a good 
reason  for  giving  them  after  the  close  of  the  Social 
War.  The  conclusion,  then,  of  Savigny  is  this : “ In 
B.  c.  89  the  towns  of  the  Cispadan  regions  became 
Roman  municipia,  and  the  Transpadani  became 
Latinae  coloniae.  We  must  except  Placentia,  Cre- 
mona, and  Bononia,  which,  being  old  Latinae  coloniae, 
were  changed  into  municipia  by  the  Lex  Julia 
(b.  c.  90) ; also  Mutina  and  Parma,  which,  being 
old  Roman  coloniae,  underwent  no  change  in  their 
condition ; we  must  also  except  Eporedia  in  Gallia 
Transpadana,  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  two  classes,  for  we  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  a Roman  or  a Latin  colonia.” 
This  explains  why  Mutina  is  called  by  Cicero  (Phil. 
V.  9)  a colonia.  It  was  in  its  origin  a colonia,  and 
might  always  be  called  so ; but  in  Cicero’s  time  it 
was  a’ Roman  town,  and  a municipium  in  the  sense 
of  that  period.  Cicero  also  calls  Placentia  a muni- 
cipium, and  he  calls  it  so  correctly,  for  such  it  was 
in  his  time ; but  it  was  originally  a Latina  colonia. 

There  is  a passage  of  Suetonius  (Caes.  c.  8)  in 
which  he  says  that  Caesar,  when  he  was  quaestor  in 
Spain  (b.  c.  66),  left  it  sooner  than  he  ought  to  have 
done,  in  order  to  visit  the  Latinae  coloniae,  who 
were  agitating  about  the  civitas.  This  is  explained 
by  Savigny  to  refer  to  the  Transpadani.  In  the 
following  year  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  9)  the  censors 
could  not  agree  whether  they  should  admit  the 
Transpadani  as  cives  or  not ; which  is  another  proof 
that  the  people  south  of  the  Po  had  the  civitas. 
It  was  again  talked  of  in  b.  c.  51,  as  we  infer  from 
the  letters  of  Cicero  (ad  Att.  v.  2,  ad  Fam.  viii. 
1),  when  they  are  rightly  explained.  Finally,  in 
b.  c.  49,  Caesar,  after  crossing  the  Rubicon,  gave 
the  Transpadani  the  civitas.  (Dion  Cass.  xli.  36.) 
Thus  the  towns  of  the  Transpadani  became  muni- 
cipia, except  Cremona,  Aquileia,  and  Eporedia, 
which  were  already  municipia  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  When  it  is  said  that  the  towns  of  Gallia 
Cisalpina  became  municipia,  we  must  understand 
this  of  course  only  of  the  larger  towns : the  smaller 
places  were  attached  to  the  large  towns,  and  de- 
pended on  them.  During  Caesar’s  government  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina  he  added  a body  of  colonists,  some 
of  whom  were  Greeks,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Comum, 
and  put  them  on  the  same  footing  as  the  former  in- 
habitants. (Strab.  p.  212.)  Appian  (B.  C.  ii.  26), 
states  that  Caesar  established  Novum  Comum,  and 
gave  it  the  Latinitas  ; and  he  shows  that  he  under- 
stood what  he  was  speaking  about,  for  he  says, 

“ Those  who  discharged  an  annual  magistracy  there 
became  Roman  citizens,  for  this  is  the  effect  of  the 
Latinitas.”  Caesar’s  enemies  at  Rome  took  a mali- 
cious pleasure  in  treating  a magistrate  of  Comum 
as  if  he  were  not  a Roman  citizen,  intending  by  this 
to  insult  Caesar.  Suetonius  (Caes.  c.  28)  says 
that  it  was  by  virtue  of  a Rogatio  Vatinia  that 
Caesar  gave  the  civitas  to  the  people  of  Comum. 
He  may  be  mistaken  about  the  civitas,  but  Caesar 
no  doubt  acted  under  some  lex. 

The  limit  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  on  the  south-east, 
during  Caesar’s  proconsulate,  was  the  Rubico  ; and 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  made  his  crossing  the 
river  with  his  troops  into  Italy  equivalent  to  treason 
against  the  state.  The  boundary  on  the  west  side 
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is  fixed  at  the  Macra  (Ma^rm),  which  enters  the 
sea  a little  west  of  Luna.  Some  (Sigonius,  de  Ant. 
Jur.  Italiae,  I.  c.  22)  would  extend  the  boundary  to 
the  Arnus.  Polybius  certainly  (ii.  15)  extends  the 
Ligurian  territory  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisae, 
yet  not  to  the  Arno;  for  Pisae  was  an  Etruscan  city. 
But  the  boundary  of  Liguria,  in  the  time  of  Augus- 
tus, was  the  Macra ; and  on  the  Gallic  frontier  the 
boundary  was  the  Varus  ( Var) : and  this  may  have 
been  so  when  Caesar  was  proconsul  of  Gallia.  In 
the  NE.  the  province  extended  at  least  to  Aquileia. 
Caesar  had  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  Illyricum  as  his 
provinces,  besides  Transalpina  Gallia.  Ligm*ia  was 
certainly  within  his  province.  At  Aquileia  he  had 
three  legions  at  the  commencement  of  the  Helvetic 
War  (b.  c.  58),  which  he  carried  over  the  Alps  with 
him.  (5.  G.  i.  10.)  Aquileia  was  in  the  country  of 
the  Garni,  but  it  was  at  this  time  within  the  pro- 
vince of  Cisalpine  Gallia  ; and  this  explains  Livy 
(xl.  34),  when  he  says  that  Aquileia  was  in  the 
Ager  Gallorum,  which  he  might  say  in  a certain 
sense.  Venetia  was  of  course  in  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina.  It  seems  from  a passage  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  (5.  G.  viii.  24),  that 
Caesar  considered  Tergeste  (Trieste)  to  be  in  Gallia 
Togata ; or  at  least  the  author  of  this  book  did. 
Sigonius  makes  the  Formic  (Risone),  a little  south 
of  Tergeste,  the  boundary  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  in 
this  part ; but  the  boundary  probably  was  not  fixed. 
If  the  province  included  Istria,  into  which  the  pro- 
consuls  of  Cisalpine  Gallia  had  carried  their  arms, 
we  may  perhaps  extend  the  limit  here  as  far  as  the 
river  Arsia  (Arsa),  which  was  at  a later  time  the 
boundary  of  Italia.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to 
show  how  far  the  civitas  was  extended  when  the 
Transpadani  became  Roman  citizens ; it  must  have 
extended  to  Aquileia,  or  further,  but  we  know 
nothing  about  this.  Caesar  generally  passed  the 
winter  in  North  Italy  during  his  Gallic  w'ars,  and 
he  used  to  hold  the  conventus  at  this  season.  (B.  G. 
i.  54,  vi,  44.)  Gallia  Cisalpina,  therefore,  at  this 
time  had  its  division  into  conventus,  like  Sicily,  and 
Hispania  and  Lusitania  at  a later  time  ; but  we  do 
not  know  the  names  of  the  conventus,  nor  the  divi- 
sions of  the  country  for  judicial  and  administrative 
purposes.  The  proconsul  had  the  complete  civil 
power  in  his  hands. 

Even  after  b.  c.  49,  when  Gallia  Cisalpina  had 
the  civitas,  and  consisted  of  Roman  communities 
organised  after  Roman  fashion,  there  was  still  one 
exception.  The  towns  had  no  II.  vir  juri  dicundo, 
or  magistrates  for  the  administration  of  justice.  The 
proconsul  had  the  general  administration  of  justice, 
which  he  exercised  either  in  his  own  person,  or  by 
praefecti,  to  whom  he  delegated  his  authority.  “ The 
towns  were  consequently  here,  on  the  whole,  in  a like 
condition  with  the  single  praefecturae  elsewhere, 
which  however  were  not  numerous  ; with  this  ex- 
ception, that  they  had  not,  like  the  praefecture,  sepa- 
rate praefects,  but  the  proconsul  was  the  general 
praefectus  for  the  whole  province.  Only  one  place, 
^lutina,  was  a real  praefectura.  The  praetor  did 
not  exercise  jurisdiction  there,  but  a praefectus  juri 
dicundo  was  sent  from  Rome.”  (Savigny.) 

After  the  dictator’s  murder,  b.  c.  44,  D.  Brutus, 
one  of  his  friends  and  assassins,  held  the  province  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  governor,  by  the  authority  of  the 
senate.  He  was  beseiged  in  Mutina  by  M.  Antonius ; 
and  in  the  spring  of  b.  c.  43  the  battle  took  place, 
before  Mutina,  in  which  the  consuls  Hirtius  and 
Fansa  fell.  Cicero,  in  his  Philippics,  still  speaks 


of  the  Provincia  Gallia  to  the  end  of  April,  b.  c.  43. 
In  the  autumn  of  b.  c.  43  the  last  proconsul  of 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  D.  Brutus,  was  caught  and  put  to 
death  by  order  of  M.  Antonius.  No  governor  of  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  was  again  appointed.  Dion  Cassius 
(xlviii.  12)  speaks  of  Galatia  Togata,  as  he  calls  it, 
in  the  year  b.  c.  41,  as  being  already  included  in 
Italia;  “ so  that  no  one,  on  the  pretext  of  having  the 
government  there,  could  maintain  troops  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Alps.”  This  seems  to  imply  an  arrange- 
ment made  between  Octavianus  and  M.  Antonius. 
From  this  time  the  name  Italia,  which  in  the  po- 
pular language  had  sometimes  been  extended  to 
Gallia  Cisalpina,  as  already  observed,  comprehended 
all  the  country  south  of  the  Alps. 

A lex  was  enacted  for  the  regulation  of  the  juris- 
diction in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  which  is  termed  the  Lex 
de  Gallia  Cisalpina.  A considerable  part  of  it  was 
found  A.  D.  1760,  in  the  ruins  of  Veleia,  and  it  is 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Parma.  The  date  of 
its  enactment  was  probably  soon  after  b.  c.  43.  The 
name  of  the  lex  is  now  generally  admitted  to  be  the 
Lex  Rubria,  or  Lex  Rubria  de  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
though  some  critics  do  not  think  that  the  name  of 
the  proposer  of  the  lex  is  known.  In  his  first  essay 
on  this  subject  Savigny  doubted  about  the  propriety 
of  calling  this  lex  the  Lex  Rubria,  and  he  also  sup- 
posed the  object  of  the  lex  to  be  to  give  directions 
to  the  newly  established  magistrates  in  Gallia  as  to 
procedure.  In  the  additions  to  his  original  essay  he 
has  expressed  himself  perfectly  satisfied  with  Puchta’s 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  the  lex,  and  he 
derives  from  this  explanation  satisfactory  evidence 
that  the  true  name  of  the  lex  is  Lex  Rubria.  The 
purpose  of  the  lex  is  important  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  municipal  organisation  of  Italy  under  the 
empire. 

In  the  Digest  we  find  the  jurisdiction  of  the  muni- 
cipal magistrates  limited  in  two  ways:  first,  by  the 
amount  of  the  sum  of  money  or  matter  in  dispute; 
secondly,  by  the  fact  that  they  had  the  powers  which 
belonged  to  the  proper  jurisdictio  only,  and  not  those 
which  were  comprised  in  the  imperium.  The  origin 
of  this  double  limitation,  which  appears  in  the  Digest 
as  a general  rule  for  all  municipal  magistrates,  must 
be  sought  for  in  the  Lex  Rubria.  The  second  limi- 
tation deprived  those  magistrates  of  the  power  of 
granting  a missio,  bonorum  possessio,  and  restitutio, 
and  of  compelling  a praeterio  stipulatio.  As  to  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  matter  in  dispute,  the  ma- 
gistrates of  Gallia  were  not  allowed  to  decide  in 
cases  where  it  was  above  15,000  sesterces.  The  lex, 
then,  had  two  objects:  one  was  to  limit  the  amount, 
as  just  stated,  and  to  exclude  the  magistrates  from 
the  exercise  of  those  powers  which  were  contained 
in  the  imperium ; the  other  was  to  provide  rules  for 
their  direction,  which  these  limitations  made  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  prevent  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice from  being  impeded.  The  magistrates  men- 
tioned in  the  lex  are  II.  vir,  IIII.  vir,  praefectus. 
The  first  is  the  ordinary  name  for  a municipal  ma- 
gistrate ; but  probably  II.  viri  I.  D.  (juri  dicundo) 
were  in  Gallia,  as  in  other  places,  more  common  than 
IIII.  viri  I.  D.  The  third  name,  praefectus,  occurs 
twice  with  the  designation  of  Mutinensis.  The  old 
colony  of  Mutina  was  a praefectura,  and  the  only  one 
in  Gallia.  Accordingly,  all  the  Gallic  towns  had 
for  magistrates  either  II.  viri  I.  D.  or  IIII.  viri  I.  D., 
except  Mutina,  which  had  a praefectus  I.  D. 

The  amoimt  of  the  matter  in  dispute  in  which  a 
Gallic  magistrate  had  jurisdiction  was,  as  we  have 
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seen,  15,000  sestertii.  It  remains  to  be  explained 
what  was  the  process,  if  the  party  who  was  con- 
demned to  pay  did  not  obey  the  judgment.  Puchta, 
who  keeps  close  to  the  principle  (which  is  true  in 
the  main)  that  execution  belongs  to  the  imperium, 
infers  that  the  municipal  magistrates  had  no  power 
to  order  execution,  but  that  the  praetor  at  Rome 
must  be  applied  to.  This  monstrous  unpractical 
conclusion  is  a simple  impossibility.  According  to 
this,  as  Savigny  remarks,  if  a plaintiff  at  Padua  ob- 
tained judgment  in  his  favour  in  the  matter  of  a few 
denarii,  or  for  a bushel  of  wheat  that  he  had  sold, 
and  the  defendant  did  not  pay,  the  plaintiff  must 
make  a journey  to  Rome  to  get  execution.  We  must 
conclude  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  the  lex,  after 
having  limited  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Gallic  magis- 
trates to  a fixed  sum,  to  provide  the  means  of  en- 
forcing their  judgments,  though  we  have  no  evidence 
of  this.  But  both  the  general  principles  of  Roman  law 
as  to  jurisdictio  (Javolenus,  L.  2.  deJurisdict.  2. 1), 
and  other  arguments  urged  by  Savigny,  are  decisive 
against  the  absurd  conclusion  of  Puchta. 

The  names  by  which  these  Gallic  communities  are 
mentioned  in  the  lex  are  various.  In  one  passage 
“ municipium  ” is  used  as  a generic  name,  compre- 
hending coloniae  and  the  praefectura  ; and  this 
denomination  could  be  correctly  used,  for  the  whole 
country  contained  only  Roman  communities.  In 
another  passage  occur  “ municipium,”  colonia,” 
“ locus where  “ locus  ” means  any  place  which  does 
not  belong  to  the  other  two  classes.  Savigny  supposes 
that  “ coloniae  ” may  mean  such  places  as  had  not 
consented  to  be  changed  into  “municipia;”  but  that 
these  could  only  be  a few,  for  he  thinks  that  the  towns 
south  of  the  Po,  when  that  country  obtained  the 
civitas,  and  the  Transpadani,  when  they  also,  at  a later 
time,  obtained  the  civitas,  must  first  have  become 
Fundus,  as  the  Romans  termed  it  (see  Diet.  Antiq., 
Art.  Fundus)  ; that  is,  must  have  given  their  con- 
sent to  become  Roman  municipalities,  like  the  Italian 
cities  which  received  the  civitas  by  virtue  of  the  Lex 
Julia.  This  explanation  of  the  word  “ coloniae  ” in 
the  Lex  Rubria  seems  doubtful ; and  it  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a legal  superabundance  of  language.  It  is 
true  that,  if  there  was  not  and  could  not  be  a colonia 
in  Gallia,  the  name  would  have  no  meaning  in  the  lex, 
and  would  be  not  only  an  idle,  but  an  absurd  redun- 
dancy; but  there  had  been  coloniae,  and  the  lex 
may  mean,  whether  you  call  the  place  municipium 
or  colonia,  or  any  other  name  which  is  applicable  to  it. 
In  another  passage  there  is  a larger  enumeration  of 
places,  if  the  abbreviations  are  rightly  explained  : — 
“ oppidum,  municipium,  colonia,  praefectura,  forum, 
vicus,  castellum.”  Here  “ oppidum  ” is  generic,  not 
a particular  class ; “ municipium  ” comprehends  most 
of  the  chief  towns;  “ colonia,”  according  to  Savigny, 
only  a few  towns ; and  “ praefectura,”  only  Mutina. 
The  other  three  names  denote  smaller  places,  which 
had  a less  complete  organisation.  Places  of  this 
kind,  it  is  assumed  (and  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it), 
had  not  their  separate  magistrates ; a village  had  not 
its  own  judge.  This  appears  from  the  general  system 
of  town  organisation  in  Italy,  where  each  chief  place 
had  its  district  or  territory,  the  smaller  places  or 
villages  in  which  were  attached  to  the  chief  place, 
and  included  in  its  jurisdiction.  A “forum,”  “vicus,” 
or  “ castellum,”  would  be  a part  of  the  territory  of  a 
“ municipium.”  The  municipium  was  the  centre  of 
administration,  as  we  see  in  the  fact  of  the  census 
being  taken  there.  When  the  lex,  in  speaking  of 
these  smaller  places,  says,  “ qui  ibi  juri  dicundo  prae- 
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est,”  this  does  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
places  had  their  separate  magistrates,  for  this  ex- 
pression may  apply  just  as  well  to  the  II.  viri  of  the 
town  to  whose  jurisdiction  the  “vicus”  or  the  “forum” 
belonged.  (Savigny,  Vermischte  Schriften,  vol.  iii., 
Tafel  von  Heraklea ; Puchta,  Zeitschrift  fur  Ge- 
schicht.  Rechtsw.  Lex  Ruhria^  &c.  vol.  x.) 

The  division  of  Italy  into  eleven  “regiones  ” by 
Augustus  had  for  its  immediate  object  the  taking  of 
the  census,  which  was  conducted  in  a new  way,  and 
was  taken  in  the  several  districts.  The  regiones  into 
which  Gallia  was  divided  were:  Regio  XL,  which 
was  Transpadana,  or  Italia  Transpadana  ; Regio  X., 
which  was  Venetia  et  Histria,  sometimes  called  Ve- 
netia  only;  Regio  IX.,  which  corresponded  to  the 
former  Liguria;  and  Regio  VIII.,  which  was  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Po,  on  the  east  by  the  Hadriatic, 
on  the  south  by  the  Rubicon,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Trebia,  which  separated  it  from  that  part  of  Regio  IX. 
which  was  north  of  the  Apennines.  [G.  L.J 

^ GA'LLIA  TRANSALPINA,  or  simply  GALLIA 
(t]  KeArt/CTj,  raAorlo  ; Adj.  Gallicus,  KeAri/cds, 
raAari/cds).  Gallia  was  the  name  given  by  the 
Romans  to  the  country  between  the  Pyrenaei  Montes 
and  the  Rhenus.  When  it  became  Roman,  and  was 
divided  into  several  parts,  they  were  called  Gal- 
liae.  (Plin.  iii.  3;  Tac.  Ann.  i.  31.)  It  is  some- 
times called  Ulterior  Gallia,  to  distinguish  it  from 
Citerior  Gallia  or  Gallia  in  North  Italy;  though  the 
name  Ulterior  is  applied  by  Caesar  in  one  or  two 
passages  to  the  Provincia  only.  It  was  also  called 
Gallia  Comata  (Cic.  Phil.  viii.  9),  with  the  exception 
of  the  Narbonensis,  because  the  people  let  their  hair 
grow  long.  The  southern  part  of  this  country  along 
the  shore  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  Caesar  calls 
Provincia,  was  originally  called  Braccata,  because 
the  natives  wore  “ braccae  ” or  breeches ; afterwards 
it  was  termed  Narbonensis.  (Mela,  ii.  5 ; Plin. 
iii.  5.) 

The  Greek  name  Celtice  (^  KeArtw^)  was  earlier 
in  use  than  the  Roman  name,  for  the  Greeks  were 
settled  on  the  south  coast  of  France  long  before  the 
Romans  knew  anything  of  the  country.  But  the 
name  Celtice  was  used  in  a vague  sense  by  the  early 
Greek  writers.  [Celticb.]  The  name  Galatia 
came  into  use  from  the  time  of  the  historian  Ti- 
maeus ; and  even  the  compound  KeKroyaKaria 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  AovyBovvov]  Ptol.  ii.  7)  was  after- 
wards used.  In  the  Roman  period  the  Greek  writers 
sometimes  also  used  the  Roman  form  TaWia.  The 
Greek  names  by  which  Transalpina  Gallia  was  dis- 
tinguished from  Cisalpina,  were  merely  descriptive 
of  its  position,  as : ^ vnep  twv  ‘'AXireuv  KeArt/f?}, 
7]  vTr€pd\7reios,  7}  7)  eKTOs.  The  Romans  used 

the  name  Galli  as  a general  term  for  all  the  people 
whom  they  considered  to  be  of  Gallic  race.  But  the 
oldest  Greek  form  of  the  name  was  KeAroi  (Herod, 
ii.  33),  and  KeArat,  and  Ta\d.Tai.  Polybius  (ii. 
15)  uses  the  Roman  word  TpavaraXirivoi,  to  distin- 
guish the  Transalpine  from  the  Italian  Galli,  which 
word  Strabo  renders  by  the  Greek  virepaKireioi  (p. 
212). 

A complete  geography  of  Gallia  might  be  a chro- 
nological exposition  of  all  that  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans said  or  supposed  about  this  country ; but,  as 
much  of  this  is  erroneous,  and  as  their  knowledge  of 
it  was  gradually  extended  and  corrected,  the  proper 
purpose  of  such  an  article  as  this  is  to  say  what  can 
be  said  within  reasonable  limits,  and  what  is  useful 
for  reading  the  best  Greek  and  Roman  writers. 
When  Herodotus  (ii.  33)  says  that  the  “ Istrus  (Da- 
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nube),  which  has  its  source  in  the  country  of  the 
Celti  and  at  the  city  Pyrene,  in  its  course  divides 
Europe  into  two  equal  parts,”  and  “ that  the  Celti  are 
out  of  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  that  they  border 
on  the  Cynesii,  who  are  the  remotest  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  the  west,”  it  is  clear  that  he  was  entirely 
ignorant  of  the  geography  of  Northern  and  Western 
Europe.  Nor  does  he  mend  the  matter  when  he 
says,  in  another  place  (iv.  49),  that  the  “ Istrus 
flows  through  the  whole  of  Europe,  rising  in  the 
country  of  the  Celti,  the  remotest  people  towards  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  after  the  Cynetes,  that  dwell  in 
Europe.”  It  is  the  universal  practice  of  all  who 
write  and  speak  of  distant  places  of  which  they 
know  nothing,  to  suppose  them  indefinitely  removed 
from  the  writer  or  speaker,  but  near  to  one  another. 
Ignorance  makes  all  the  unknown  meet  in  a point  of 
indeterminate  position.  Even  when  we  come  to  the 
time  when  Gallia  was  pretty  well  known  to  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  there  is  a great  deal  that  is 
erroneous  in  their  geographical  notions  which  it 
would  take  many  words  to  correct.  A great  part 
of  our  labour  in  comparative  geography  consists  in 
determining  what  are  the  countries, mountains,  rivers, 
and  places  which  they  designated  by  certain  names ; 
but  if  we  attempt  to  correct  all  the  erroneous  notions 
which  they  attached  to  such  names,  we  shall  under- 
take a labour  of  infinite  extent ; nor  shall  we  be  able 
to  correct  it  completely,  for  geographical  knowledge 
always  admits  of  improvement.  With  their  imper- 
fect means  and  imperfect  maps,  the  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans were  not  bad  geographers.  They  were  often 
better  than  many  modern  historical  writers,  who 
have  much  superior  means  at  their  command. 

The  chief  ancient  authorities  for  Gallia  are  few. 
They  are:  Caesar’s  Gallic  War;  Strabo  (lib.  iv.), 
who  used  Caesar,  but  got  much  from  Posidonius, 
who  had  travelled  in  Gallia;  Mela  (ii.  7,  and  hi.  2); 
Pliny  (ih.  4,  and  iv.  17 — 19),  and  Ptolemy  who 
made  a map  of  Gallia,  not  very  correct.  His  parti- 
cular merit,  as  D’Anville  observes,  consists  in  having 
assigned  a chief  town,  and  sometimes  two,  to  each 
people ; for  without  his  assistance  we  should  be  less 
accurately  acquainted  with  the  names  of  the  capitals, 
since  in  the  period  after  Ptolemy  the  original  names 
of  the  chief  cities  were  replaced  by  those  of  the  se- 
veral peoples  of  which  they  were  the  capitals.  Thus, 
Caesarodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Turones,  be- 
came Turones  (^Tours)  ; Avaricum,  the  chief  town 
of  the  Bituriges,  became  Bituriges  (Bourges)  ; and 
Andematunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Lingones,  be- 
came Lingones  (^Langres). 

From  the  historians  we  obtain  incidental  informa- 
tion— from  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Appian,  Dion  Cassius, 
and  some  little  on  the  later  period  from  Ammianus 
Marcellinus ; something  also  from  Ausonius,  Sidonius 
Apollinaris,  and  the  description  of  the  Mediterranean 
coast  called  that  of  Festus  Avienus.  Something  is 
got  from  the  Notitia  Imperii  for  the  later  period. 
But  the  most  valuable  information  is  obtained  from 
the  Roman  Itineraries.  The  Itinerary  named  that 
of  Antoninus,  and  the  Table  generally  named  the 
Theodosian,  extend  to  all  parts  of  Gallia.  There  is 
also  a route  very  particularly  described  in  the  Itine- 
rary from  Burdigala  (^Bordeaux)  to  Jerusalem,  which 
runs  through  the  southern  parts  of  Gallia  to  the  Alps. 
The  Roman  remains  in  Gallia  are  very  numerous, 
particularly  in  the  Provincia  or  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  they  often  give  information  which 
we  find  in  no  writers.  The  French  have  a very 
large  number  of  valuable  works  on  the  history  and 
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Roman  antiquities  of  their  country;  and  they  con- 
tinue to  add  to  them. 

The  first  description  of  Gallia  that  we  have,  is  by 
the  man  who  conquered  it,  the  Roman  proconsul 
Caesar.  His  description  is  brief,  after  his  fashion. 
It  is  founded  chiefly  on  his  own  observation ; but  for 
the  parts  of  Gallia,  Germania,  and  Britannia  oi 
which  he  knew  nothing,  we  may  infer  that  he  in- 
quired of  the  “ mercatores  ” or  bold  traders  who  car- 
ried their  wares  among  barbarous  tribes,  though  his 
good  sense  would  make  him  use  their  information 
cautiously.  He  also  used  the  Greek  writers,  and 
particularly  the  geographer  Eratosthenes,  as  we  see 
from  his  own  words  {B.  G.  vi.  24).  An  instance 
will  show  that  the  knowledge  of  these  geographers 
was  not  very  exact.  Hipparchus  (Strab.  pp.  106, 
115),  who  lived  in  the  second  century  before  the 
Christian  aera,  placed  Massilia  (^Marseille)  and  By- 
zantium in  the  same  parallel;  and  he  did  this  on 
the  authority  of  Pytheas  of  Massilia,  who  says  that 
the  proportion  of  the  gnomon  to  its  shadow  is  the 
same  in  both  places.  We  see,  from  this  and  other 
passages,  that  the  Greeks  of  Massilia  were  the  au- 
thorities for  the  earlier  knowledge  of  Gallia.  Strabo 
disputes  the  accuracy  of  this  statement,  and  proves, 
in  his  way,  that  Byzantium  is  much  further  north 
than  Massilia.  But  Strabo  also  was  mistaken,  for 
Byzantium  is  about  41°  N.  lat.  and  Massilia  is  north 
of  43°.  Hipparchus  also  supposed  Celtice  to  ex- 
tend so  far  north  that  the  sun  never  set  at  the  sum- 
mer solstice;  a great  mistake  (Strab.  p.  75),  which 
is  corrected  by  Strabo.  Caesar  (5.  G.  iv.  10)  fixes 
the  northern  limit  of  Gallia  at  the  outlets  of  the 
Rhenus. 

It  is  useful  to  examine  the  boundary  of  this  ex- 
tensive country,  as  the  inquiry  will  show  the  nature 
of  the  mistakes  which  the  ancient  geographers  made 
They  used  to  determine  their  latitudes  with  tole- 
rable accuracy  by  ascertaining  the  length  of  the 
longest  day  at  various  places,  which  they  measured 
(Strab.  p.  133;  Ptol.)  by  the  hours  of  the  equinox, 
when  the  night  and  day  are  equal.  Their  methods 
for  the  longitude  were  of  course  very  rude,  and  here 
they  fail.  The  part  of  Gallia  that  they  were  best 
acquainted  with  was  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
We  do  not  know  the  earliest  boundary  between  the 
SE.  part  of  Gallia  and  Liguria;  nor  can  we  suppose 
that  there  was  one.  The  boundary  in  the  time  of 
Augustus  between  Gallia  and  Italia  was  the  river 
Varus  (Far).  The  boundary  at  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Pyrenees  was  the  Promontorium  Py- 
renaeum,  or  Cap  Creux,  which  projects  into  the 
sea  south  of  Portus  Veneris  {Port  Vendre).  The 
most  southern  Gallic  town  along  the  eastern  pass  of 
the  Pyrenees,  in  the  country  of  the  Sardones,  was 
Cervaria.  [Cervaria.]  From  the  mouth  of  the 
Var  to  the  delta  of  the  Rhone  the  coast  of  Gallia 
presents  an  irregular  convex  outline  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean. The  interior  is  a hilly  country,  which  ex- 
tends to  Massilia.  Between  Massilia  and  Narbo, 
which  Strabo  (p.  106)  knew  to  be  in  nearly  the 
same  latitude,  the  coast  forms  a bay  called  Gallicua 
Sinus  or  Massalioticus.  Strabo  considered  this  bay 
to  be  divided  into  two  bays  by  the  hill  Setion  (a  ne- 
cessary correction  of  the  false  reading  '2,1'yiov),  which 
term  comprehends  also  the  island  Blascon.  [Blas- 
CON.]  The  coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone  to 
the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees  is  flat.  The 
whole  length  of  this  coast  from  the  Var  to  Cap 
Creux  is  about  500  English  miles ; and  it  was  well 
known  to  the  ancient  geographers. 
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The  Pjrrene  (nvp-np'n')  or  Pyrenaei  Montes  were 
the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  Iberia,  or  Hispania, 
as  the  Romans  called  it.  Strabo  supposed  that  they 
ran  in  a direction  parallel  to  the  Rhine  (p.  128), 
which  he  makes  the  eastern  boundary  of  Gallia.  He 
must  therefore  have  supposed  that  the  Pyrenees  ran 
from  south  to  north,  instead  of  nearly  from  east  to 
west ; and  in  another  passage  he  distinctly  alhrms 
(p.  137)  that  they  do  run  north.  In  a third  pas- 
sage (p.  199)  he  supposes  that  the  directions  of  the 
Rhine  and  the  Pyrenees  may  deviate  from  the  pa- 
rallel direction  as  they  severally  approach  the  sea,  so 
dB  to  reduce  the  5000  stadia — the  greatest  distance 
that  he  supposes  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
Rhine — to  the  smaller  distance  of  4300  or  4400 
stadia  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo,  in 
fact,  makes  the  range  of  the  Pyrenees  the  east  side  of 
Spain  (p.  137),  and  the  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
the  south  side  of  Spain.  He  knew,  however,  that 
the  narrowest  part  of  Gallia  was  between  Narhonne 
and  the  bay  on  the  Atlantic,  which  he  also  calls  the 
Gallicus  Sinus, — the  bay  that  is  formed  between 
the  coasts  of  France  and  Spain  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bay  of  Biscay.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  188)  made 
the  length  of  this  isthmus,  as  he  calls  it,  less  than 
3000  stadia.  Strabo  more  correctly  says  that  the 
isthmus  is  less  than  3000,  but  rhore  than  2000, 
stadia  wide.  The  length  of  the  Pyrenees  in  a direct 
line  from  Port  Vendre  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bidasoa, 
the  lower  part  of  which  little  river  is  the  boundary 
between  France  and  Spain,  is  about  255  miles.  The 
limit  between  Gallia  and  Hispania  on  the  west  coast, 
according  to  Ptolemy  (ii.  6.  § 10)  was  Oeasso,  a 
promontory  of  the  Pyrenees.  We  may  certainly  fix 
it  between  Lapurdum,  in  the  Tarbelli  (supposed  to  be 
Bayonne)^  and  Oeasso  or  Olarso  (^Oyarqo,  near  Fvr- 
ente  Rabia)  in  Spain.  The  Bidasoa  is  near  to  Fuente 
Rabia.  The  passes  through  the  eastern  and  western 
Pyrenees  were  used  long  before  the  Romans  were  in 
this  country.  Hannibal  crossed  from  Spain  into 
France  through  the  pass  at  the  east  end;  and  Cn. 
Pompeius  went  this  way  to  oppose  Sertorius  in  Spain. 
The  Romans  afterwards  had  a road  between  Nar- 
bonne  and  Barcelona  in  Spain,  by  the  pass  where 
the  Tropaea  Pompeii  were  erected.  On  the  west 
side  a road  ran  from  Aquae  Tarbellicae  (Box'),  on 
the  Adcvr,  to  Pompelo  (^Pamplona'),  in  Spain.  The 
boundary  may  have  been  at  the  station  of  Summus 
Pyrenaeus,  the  summit  level  of  the  road,  between 
Dnx  and  Pamplona.  Another  road  led  from  Aquae 
Tarbellicae,  by  Aspaluca  [Aspaluca],  and  over 
another  Summus  Pyrenaeus,  to  Caesaraugusta  {Sa- 
ragosd)  in  Spain.  In  Caesar’s  time  the  passes  were 
used  for  commercial  purposes,  for  he  bought  horses 
in  Spain  during  his  Gallic  War ; but  they  had 
doubtless  been  used  many  centuries  before. 

The  coast  of  Gallia  on  the  Atlantic  runs  nearly 
due  north,  with  a flat  sandy  shore,  to  the  great 
aestuary  of  the  Garumna  (^Garonne),  which  Strabo 
(p.  190)  aptly  calls  a lake- sea  (KipvoQdXaaaa). 
From  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  the  direction  of 
the  coast  turns  a little  to  the  west  of  north  as  far  as 
the  mouth  of  the  Ligeris  (Loire).  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Loire  its  general  course  is  about  WSW.  as 
far  as  Uxantis  Insula  (^Ouessant),  which  is  opposite 
to  the  western  termination  of  the  great  peninsula 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Loire  and  the  bay  of  Can- 
calle.  The  distance  along  the  coast  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Bidasoa  to*the  point  of  the  mainland  opposite 
to  Ouessanths,  about  814  English  miles. 
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The  west  coast  of  this  peninsula,  the  Bretagne  of 
ante-revolutionary  France,  is  broken  by  singular 
headlands  and  deep  bays.  In  the  latitude  of  Ones- 
sant  the  French  coast  runs  due  east  to  the  bottom  of 
the  bay  of  Cancalle,  where  another  peninsula  (Co- 
tantm)  runs  nearly  due  north  into  the  English 
Channel  and  terminates  in  Cap  de  la  Hogue.  The 
great  bay  that  lies  between  the  Cotantin  and  Bre- 
tagne contains  the  islands  of  Caesarea  (Jersey'), 
Sarnia  (^Guernsey),  and  Riduna  (Alderney).  From 
Cap  de  la  Hogue  the  French  coast  has  a general 
east  direction  to  the  outlet  of  the  Sequana  (Seine)-, 
and  from  the  outlet  of  the  Seine  its  general  course  is 
NE.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Samara  (Somme),  and  then 
nearly  due  north  to  Itium  Promontorium  (Cap 
Gris  Nez),  the  nearest  point  of  the  European  con- 
tinent to  Britannia.  The  ancient  navigators  had 
observed  that  the  coast  of  Britain  from  the  Land's 
End  runs  eastward  nearly  parallel  to  the  French 
coast,  forming  a long  channel  (La  Manche,  or  the 
Sleeve,  as  the  French  aptly  call  it),  wide  at  the 
western  extremity,  and  nan-owing  to  the  eastern, 
where  it  terminates  in  the  Straits  of  Dover  ov  Pas  de 
Calais,  between  Dover  and  Cap  Gris  Nez.  The 
length  of  this  channel  measured  along  the  French 
coast  is  about  660  miles,  which  is  much  greater 
than  the  distance  measured  along  the  English  coast 
of  the  channel,  for  the  form  of  the  French  coast  is 
much  more  irregular.  The  distance  along  the  coast 
from  Cap  Gris  Nez  to  the  mouth  of  the  old  Rhine 
near  Leiden  is  about  170  miles.  The  coast  of 
Gallia  from  the  Itium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  is 
flat  ; it  belongs  to  the  great  plain  of  Northern 
Europe.  Strabo  supposed  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine 
to  be  opposite  to  the  North  Foreland  in  Kent ; no 
very  great  mistake,  for  the  whole  tract  from  the 
mouth  of  the  old  Rhine  at  Leiden  to  the  aestuary  of 
the  Scaldis  (Schelde)  might  easily  be  taken  as  be- 
longing to  the  Rhine.  Caesar  was  told  that  the 
Scaldis  flowed  into  the  Mosa,  which  receives  the 
Vahalis  (Waal)  from  the  Rhine  (B.  G.  vi.  33). 
This  general  parallelism  of  the  NW.  coast  of  France 
and  the  south  coast  of  England,  led  Strabo  into  a 
strange  mistake.  He  supposes  these  two  coasts  to 
be  exactly  of  the  same  length,  4300  or  4400  stadia. 
He  makes  the  Gallic  coast  extend  from  the  mouths 
of  the  Rhine  to  the  northern  promontories  of  the  Py- 
renees in  Aquitania,  and  the  English  coast  from 
Cantium  (Kent)  to  the  western  extremity  of  Britan- 
nia, which  he  supposes  to  be  opposite  to  Aquitania  and 
the  Pyrenees  (p.  199).  Consequently  he  supposed 
that  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne  flowed  into  the 
English  Channel.  He  also  says  that  the  distance 
from  the  (mouths  of  the)  rivers  of  Gallia  to  Britain 
is  320  stadia;  a monstrous  mistake,  but  consistent 
with  what  he  has  said.  Ptolemy’s  map  of  this  coast 
of  Gallia  is  much  better  than  Strabo’s  delineation. 
Mela,  who  probably  wrote  somewhat  later  than 
Strabo,  and  compiled  a very  scanty  geography,  had 
however  a much  more  correct  notion  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  of  Gallia  than  Strabo.  After  describing  the 
north  coast  of  Spain  up  to  Oeasso,  he  says : “ Then 
follows  the  other  (Atlantic)  side  of  Gallia,  the  coast 
of  which  at  flrst  not  projecting  at  all  into  the  ocean, 
soon  advancing  almost  as  far  into  the  sea  as  Hispania 
had  receded  from  it,  becomes  opposite  to  the  Canta- 
brian land,  and,  winding  round  with  a great  circuit, 
turns  its  shore  to  the  west;  then  turning  to  the 
north,  it  again  spreads  out  in  a long  and  direct  line 
to  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  ” : which  is  indeed  a very 
fair  description.  And  Mela  proves  that  he  under- 
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stood  the  form  of  the  coast,  by  saying,  “ that  from 
the  outlet  (exitu)  of  the  Garumna  commences  that 
side  of  the  land  which  runs  out  into  the  sea,  and 
the  coast  opposite  to  the  Cantabrian  shores.”  Pto- 
lemy’s notion  of  the  coast  was  also  much  more 
correct  than  Strabo’s.  Agrippa  (Plin.  iv.  17)  as- 
certained by  measurement  the  whole  west  coast  of 
Gallia  to  be  1800  M,  P.;  and  the  general  form  of 
the  coast  must  have  been  learned  when  the  measure- 
ments were  made.  We  do  not  know,  however,  from 
what  point  on  the  Spanish  border  he  reckoned,  nor 
to  what  mouth  of  the  Rhine  they  were  carried  ; but 
Gossellin,  by  assuming  that  they  commenced  at 
Oeasso  ( Cape  Machicaco,  as  he  names  it),  which  he 
takes  to  be  the  boundary  between  Gallia  and  His- 
mnia,  “ to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  called  the 
passage  of  the  F/ie,”  finds  that  the  Roman  measures 
agree  with  the  truth.  But  this  contains  an  as- 
sumption more  than  many  people  will  allow,  which 
Walckenaer,  who  adopts  Gossellin’s  opinion,  ex- 
presses as  a fact  as  follows  : — “ The  measures  show 
that  Ptolemy’s  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine  is  that 
which  is  known  at  present  under  the  name  of  Flie- 
Stroom,  between  the  islands  of  Flieland  and  of 
Schelling,  which  represents  the  old  mouth  of  the 
Flevum  or  of  the  Yssel,  before  the  great  inundations 
of  the  1 3th  century  converted  into  a vast  lake  the 
ancient  Flevo.”  (^Gtog.  Ancienne,  ^'C.  des  Gaules, 
^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  291.)  However,  the  true  length  of 
the  French  coast  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  old  Rhine 
shows  that  the  measm’ement  of  Agrippa  was  a 
fact. 

The  great  mass  of  the  Alps  that  lies  between  the 
basin  of  the  Po  and  the  Rhone  forms  a natural 
boundary  between  Italy  and  France  ; but  this  moun- 
tain range,  which  htis  a general  northern  course  from 
near  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean  to  the  pass 
of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  (Alpis  Pennina),  covers 
a great  extent  of  country  from  west  to  east,  and 
boundaries  can  be  fixed  in  such  a country  only  at 
the  heads  of  the  valleys  which  penetrate  the  moun- 
tain mass  on  each  side.  The  Romans  did  not  trouble 
themselves  with  these  mountain  tribes  till  they  had 
subdued  the  people  in  the  lower  country.  In  b.  c. 
58,  when  Caesar  passed  from  Aquileia  over  the 
Alps  into  Ulterior  Gallia,  he  had  to  fight  his  way. 
He  crossed  the  Alpes  Cottiae  by  the  pass  that  leads 
from  Turin ; and  he  remarks  that  the  last  place  in 
Cisalpine  Gallia  is  Ocelura,  Uxeau  or  Ocello,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Cluso.  He  was  attacked  by  Centrones, 
Graioceli,  and  Caturiges,  all  of  them  Alpine  tribes, 
and  it  was  on  the  seventh  day  from  Ocelum  that  he 
reached  the  Vocontii  in  the  Ulterior  Provincia  (^. 
G.  i.  10).  It  is  clear  that  Caesar  did  not  consider 
these  Alpine  tribes  as  belonging  either  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Citerior  or  Ulterior  Gallia.  [Alpes  Cot- 
tiae.] 

At  Mont  Blanc,  the  highest  point  in  the  moun- 
tains, the  axis  of  the  Alps  takes  a general  east  and 
then  a NE.  direction  towards  the  snow-covered 
masses  in  which  the  Rhone  and  the  Rhine  rise.  The 
road  from  Aosta,  in  the  basin  of  the  Po,  to  the 
Summus  Penninus  (the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Ber- 
nard'), was  used  at  a very  early  period.  It  leads 
down  to  Octodurus  (^Martigny),  where  Caesar’s 
troops  were  attacked  in  the  winter  of  b.  c.  57. 
Octodurus  is  at  the  great  bend  which  the  Rhone 
makes  after  descending  the  longitudinal  valley  which 
lies  between  the  Pennine  Alps  and  their  continua- 
tion on  the  south  side,  and  the  Beme-se  Alps,  one  of 
the  chief  Alpine  ranges  on  the  north  side.  The 
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lower  part  of  this  valley,  between  Octodurus  and 
the  head  of  the  Lacus  Lemanus  {Lake  of  Geneva), 
into  which  the  Rhone  flows,  was  occupied  by  the 
Nantuates.  Above  Octodurus  in  this  long  valley 
were  the  Veragri  and  the  Seduni,  all  Gallic  tribes, 
but  neither  included  in  the  Provincia  by  Caesar’s 
description  nor  in  the  country  of  the  Helvetii.  In 
fact,  this  long  valley  is  entirely  within  the  Alps. 
Caesar  has  not  attempted  to  fix  any  boundary  be- 
tween the  Citerior  and  Ulterior  Provincia  from  the 
sea  to  the  sources  of  the  Rhine.  He  heard  of  an 
Alpine  people  named  Lepontii  {B.  G.  iv.  10)  in  the 
high  valley  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  he  found  it 
convenient  to  define  the  eastern  limit  of  Helvetia 
and  of  Gallia,  which  was  his  Provincia,  by  the 
course  of  the  Rhine  from  its  source  to  the  German 
Ocean.  After  the  Lepontii  he  mentions  Vatuantes 
or  Mantuantes  (Nantuates  in  the  common  texts  is  a 
corruption),  the  Helvetii,  Sequani,  Medlomatrici, 
Tribocci,  and  Treviri,  as  the  nations  on  the  Gallic 
side  past  which  the  river  flows.  It  would  be  useless 
to  inquire  which  of  the  branches  of  the  Rhine  above 
Chur  Caesar  meant ; but  from  Chur  to  the  Lake  oj 
Constanz  he  obtained  a well-defined  boundary  in 
the  river.  The  Rhine  within  the  Alpine  region  was 
certainly  not  the  limit  of  the  Gallic  mountaineers, 
who  extended  along  the  north  face  of  the  Alps  into 
the  basin  of  the  Danube.  The  Lake  of  Constanz  and 
the  course  of  the  Rhine  in  a general  western  direction 
from  the  outlet  of  that  lake  to  Buie,  formed  a well- 
defined  boundary  of  Gallia  in  this  part.  Caesar’s  de- 
scription shows  that  he  excluded  from  the  country  of 
the  Helvetii  all  the  parts  to  the  south  of  the  Leman 
lake  and  of  the  Bernese  Alps ; and  he  knew  that 
the  Rhine  where  it  entered  the  hill  and  the  plain 
countiy  was  the  disputed  boundary  between  the 
Germanic  and  the  Celtic  nations  {B.  G.  i.  1). 
From  Bale  to  the  outlets  of  the  Rhine  the  river  was 
the  boundary  of  the  two  races,  though  there  were 
Galli  east  of  the  Rhine  in  the  Hercynian  forest,  and 
Gennans  had  got  to  the  west  side  in  several  parts 
long  before  Caesar’s  time. 

The  Rhine,  as  Caesar  was  told  {B.  G.  iv.  10), 
entered  the  sea  by  many  outlets,  between  which 
great  islands  were  formed.  Asinius  Pollio  (Strab 
p.  193),  who  took  a pleasure  in  finding  fault  with 
Caesar,  says  that  the  Rhine  had  only  two  mouths. 
The  Batavorum  Insula  was  within  the  limits  of 
Caesar’s  Gallia.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  when 
Drusus  made  his  Fossa  [Fossa  Drusiana],  which 
established  a navigation  between  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Flevo  [Flevo]  and  thence  to  the  North  Sea, 
this  river  line  became  a frontier  against  the  Germans, 
extending  from  Arnheim  on  the  Rhine  along  the 
canal  of  Drusus  to  Doesburg,  and  thence  along  the 
Yssel  to  the  lakes.  This  new  river  frontier  seems 
to  be  Ptolemy’s  eastern  outlet  of  the  Rhine ; the 
middle  outlet  being  that  at  Leiden,  and  the  western 
being  where  the  Leek  now  is.  (Ptol.  ii.  9.) 

This  extensive  country  lies  between  42°  35'  and 
52°  10'  N.  lat.,  if  we  carry  the  boundary  no  fui’ther 
than  Lugdunum  Batavorum  {Leiden).  It  lies  be- 
tween the  meridians  of  4°  45'  W.  of  London  and 
9°  40'  E.  of  London.  The  following  measurements 
will  give  a better  notion  of  its  extent.  A straight 
line  from  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  NW.  ex- 
tremity of  Bretagne  is  about  660  miles  long.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  Spanish  frontier  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  to  48°  50'  N.  lat.,  8°  10'  E. 
long,  on  the  Rhine,  near  Radstadt,  is  about  615 
miles  long ; and  a line  drawn  from  this  point  on 
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the  Rhine,  through  Paris,  nearly  due  west  to  Bee  du 
Raz  in  Bretagne,  is  about  594  miles  long.  A line 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees  to  Paris 
is  445  miles  ; and  a line  from  Paris  to  Arnheim  on 
the  Rhine  is  about  270  miles  long.  It  compre- 
hends all  France,  Belgium,  Luxembourg,  and  a part 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  those  parts  of 
the  German  states  which  he  west  of  the  Rhine,  the 
greater  part  of  Switzerland,  and  the  country  south 
of  the  Leman  lake  which  belongs  to  the  kingdom 
of  Sardinia.  The  area  of  France  within  its  present 
limits  is  estimated  at  about  200,000  square  miles. 

Gallia  has  the  best  position  of  any  country  in 
Europe.  It  has  a large  coast  on  the  Mediterranean 
and  a larger  on  the  Atlantic,  which  give  it  a com- 
munication with  all  the  world.  These  seas  are  well 
stocked  with  fish.  Except  the  mountains  that  form 
its  boundaries,  and  a few  ranges  that  cover  only  a 
comparatively  small  part  of  its  surface,  it  is  a plain 
country  with  a very  large  proportion  of  fertile  soil. 
It  produces  corn  in  abundance,  wine  of  the  best 
quality,  and,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  valley  of 
the  Rhone,  the  olive.  Some  parts  have  good  pas- 
ture, and  it  is  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of 
timber.  Though  the  winters  are  cold  in  the  north, 
the  summer  is  warm,  and  fruits  generally  ripen 
well.  It  is  not  so  rich  in  minerals  as  Britain,  but 
it  contains  coal,  and  iron  in  abundance ; also  lead, 
copper,  and  a great  variety  of  valuable  stone.  It  is 
rich  in  mineral  springs,  and  it  has  brine  springs  and 
rock  salt.  This  wealth  was  not  neglected  even  in 
the  period  before  the  Roman  conquest ; but  under 
Roman  dominion  it  was  still  more  productive.  The 
Gain  of  Caesar’s  time  were  an  ingenious  people : they 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  working  of  metals 
and  other  useful  arts,  and  they  were  apt  learners. 
Of  all  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  none  has  had 
more  influence  on  civilisation  than  the  Galli,  both 
before  and  during  the  Roman  dominion,  except  the 
Romans  themselves ; and  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Franks  in  Gallia,  the  country  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Pyrenees,  though  now  containing  several 
states  and  parts  of  states,  has  still  a unity  both 
natural  and  social  which  makes  it  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  whole  world. 

The  ancient  geographers  had  a better  notion  of 
their  work  than  some  of  the  modems.  Strabo  says 
(p.  177),  in  his  book  on  Gallia:  “ It  is  the  office  of 
the  geographer  to  describe  natural  divisions,  and  na- 
tional, and  also  all  that  is  worthy  of  mention ; but 
whatever  rulers  variously  dispose  in  their  political 
arrangements  according  to  circumstances,  it  is  enough 
if  a man  mention  it  in  a summary  way.  As  to  the 
particulars,  he  must  leave  that  to  others.”  The 
Roman  geographers  (Pliny,  Mela),  as  well  as  Strabo, 
had  a right  conception  of  the  great  natural  divisions 
of  Gallia.  Pliny  and  Mela  describe  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensis  apart  from  the  rest  of  Gallia,  and  they  place 
their  description  of  it  between  the  descriptions  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  not  only  because  Narbonensis  was 
then  completely  Romanised,  but  for  better  reasons. 
“ Narbonensis,”  says  Pliny  (iii.  4),  “ is  divided 
from  the  rest  of  Gallia  on  the  north  side  by  the 
mountains  Gehenna  and  Jura,  a country  in  its  culti- 
vation, population,  and  civility  of  manners,  and  in 
its  wealth,  inferior  to  no  provincia,  and  in  brief  Italia 
rather  than  a provincia.”  The  range  of  the  Ct~ 
venues,  as  these  geographers  rightly  saw,  separates 
Gallia  on  the  Mediterranean  from  the  Gallia  that  is 
bordered  by  the  ocean.  [Cevenna.]  Strabo  made 
a mistake  about  the  position  of  the  Cevennes  ; for 
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as  he  supposed  it  to  be  at  right  angles  to  the  Pyre- 
nees, he  must  also  have  supposed  that  it  ran  from 
west  to  east.  The  basin  of  the  Rhone  below  Lyon, 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Cevennes,  and  on  the 
east  by  the  Alps,  is  a country  by  itself,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  Italy  than  the  rest  of  Gallia. 
Pliny  may  have  supposed  or  he  may  not  have  sup- 
posed that  the  Jura  was  a continuation  of  the  Ce- 
vennes, which  it  is  riot;  but  the  Jura  also  forms  a 
natural  division  between  Gallia  to  the  east  and  the 
west,  as  Caesar  saw.  The  Jura,  as  Caesar  supposed 
(J5.  G,  i.  2),  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rhone  at  Fort  VEcluse  about  20  miles  below  Geneva 
to  the  Rhine;  for  he  estimates  the  width  of  the  coun- 
try of  the  Helvetii  at  180  M.  P.,  and  this  is  about 
the  length  of  the  Jura  from  the  Rhone  to  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Rhine  and  Aar.  The  Jura  is  a natural 
boundary  between  France  and  Switzerland.  Caesar 
makes  the  length  of  the  country  of  the  Helvetii 
240  M.  P.,  which  may  be  measured  from  Fort 
VEcluse  along  the  Rhone,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the 
northern  base  of  the  snow-covered  Bernese  Alps  to 
the  source  of  the  Reuss,  and  thence  along  the  Vor- 
derrhein  to  Chur,  the  Roman  Curia,  where  the  Rhone 
begins  to  be  navigable  with  rafts.  But  the  longest 
straight  line  that  can  be  drawn  in  Switzerland  east- 
ward from  Fort  VEcluse  is  to  Bregenz  on  the  Lalce 
of  Constanz,  and  this  line  agrees  very  well  with 
Caesar’s  length.  Neither  the  Valais  or  Wallis,  down 
which  the  Rhone  flows,  as  already  observed,  nor  any 
part  of  the  highest  Alpine  country,  is  included  in 
Caesar’s  Helvetia,  though  a large  part  of  it  is  a 
mountainous  country.  He  says,  therefore,  quite  cor- 
rectly, “ Undique  loci  natura  Helvetii  continentur,” — 
on  the  west  by  the  Jura,  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone, 
the  Leman  lake,  and  the  mountains,  on  the  east  and 
the  north  by  the  Rhine.  The  basin  of  the  Upper 
Rhone  is  a distinct  country  from  the  basin  of  the 
Lower  Rhone,  and  from  the  rest  of  Switzerland : it 
is  shut  in  between  the  Bernese  .and  Pennine  Alps  as 
far  as  a point  somewhat  lower  down  than  the  bend 
at  Martigny.  The  valley  widens  before  it  reaches 
the  Lalce  of  Geneva,  which  is  a deep  cavity  in  the 
valley  of  the  Rhone  filled  with  water.  The  level  of 
this  large  lake,  the  lowest  part  of  the  valley  of  the 
Upper  Rhone,  is  more  than  1000  feet  above  the 
Mediterranean.  The  high  lands  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Rhone  basin  extend  northward  under  various 
modem  names,  from  the  utmost  limit  that  we  can 
assign  to  the  Cevennes  [Cebenna],  but  with  di- 
minished elevation.  They  extend  to  the  heights  of 
Langres,  the  country  of  the  Gallic  Lingones,  and 
form  the  west  limit  of  the  basin  of  the  Arar  (^Sadne') 
which  joins  the  Rhone  at  Lyon.  The  heights  of 
Langres  run  eastward,  and  are  connected  with  the 
Vosegus  of  Caesar  (5.  G.  iv.  10),  the  Vosges.  This 
Vosegus,  which  Caesar  saw,  runs  northward  from 
the  valley  of  the  Alduasdubis  (Z>o«&s),  a branch  of 
the  Sadne,  and  parallel  to  the  Rhine  as  far  as  Bin- 
gium  (^Bingen')  on  the  Rhine.  Between  the  Vosges 
and  the  Rhine  is  a long,  narrow,  and  fertile  plain, 
one  of  the  finest  parts  of  Gallia,  which  the  Germans 
from  the  other  side  of  the  river  looked  on  with  a 
longing  eye.  The  high  lands  about  Langres  and 
the  neighbouring  Vosges  contain  the  sources  of  the 
Mosel,  the  Maas,  the  Seine,  and  the  Sadne ; and 
from  this  elevated,  but  not  mountainous  country,  a 
tract  of  moderate  height  runs  NW.,  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  basins  of  the  Seine  and  the 
Somme,  and  terminates  in  the  chalk  chffs  (^Cap  Gris 
Nez)  which  project  into  the  English  Channel  between 
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Calais  and  Boulogne.  All  the  streams  north  of 
this  watershed,  the  Schelde,  the  Maas,  and  the  west- 
ern branches  of  the  Rhine,  belong  to  the  great  flat 
which  extends  northward  along  the  coast  from  Cap 
Gris  Nezio  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine.  The  streams 
which  lie  south  of  this  watershed,  and  between  it 
and  the  Pyrenees,  flow  into  the  English  Channel  and 
the  Atlantic, — the  Somme,  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the 
Garonne,  and  other  smaller  rivers.  Thus  four  large 
river-basins  west  of  the  Cevennes  and  the  Vosges 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  basin 
of  the  great  central  stream,  the  AoiVe,  drains  a surface 
as  large  as  England.  One  large  river-basin,  the 
Rhone,  discharges  its  waters  into  the  inland  sea.  The 
rest  of  the  surface  of  Gallia  is  drained  into  the 
Rhine,  and  the  North  Sea.  The  Mosel  and  part  of 
the  course  of  the  Maas  lie  in  a deep  bed  sometimes 
several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  high 
irregular  plains  through  which  they  flow;  and  part 
of  this  country,  which  extends  from  the  Rhine  at 
Coblenz  in  a western  direction  through  Jjuxembonrg 
and  the  north  of  France  into  Belgium,  is  the  Ai-du- 
enna  Silva  of  Caesar  (^Ardennes'),  to  which  he  gives 
an  extent  far  beyond  the  truth.  [Arduenna.] 
Nearly  the  whole  of  Gallia  west  of  a line  drawn  from 
Narbonne  to  Coblenz  is  a plain  country.  A man 
may  walk  from  Leiden  to  the  Auvergne  for  450 
miles  without  meeting  with  a mountain  or  a really 
hilly  country.  The  peninsula  of  Bretagne,  which 
contained  the  Armoricae  Civitates  of  Caesar,  is 
rough  and  hilly,  but  not  mountainous.  The  centre 
of  France  is  the  only  mountainous  country  which  is 
completely  within  the  modern  limits,  the  Auvergne, 
an  extensive  region  of  extinct  volcanoes,  which  on 
the  east  is  connected,  so  far  as  elevation  of  surface 
makes  the  connection,  with  the  rugged  Cevennes. 
This  country  of  the  Arverni  of  Caesar  contains  many 
lofty  summits,  some  of  them  6000  feet  high.  The 
Auvergne  and  the  highest  parts  of  the  Cevennes 
have  a short  summer,  and  a long  cold  winter,  during 
which  the  mountains  are  covered  with  snow,  which, 
when  it  melts,  swells  the  Duranius  (^Dordogne'), 
Oltis  {Lot},  and  Tarnis  {Tarn),  three  of  the  great 
branches  of  the  Garonne  ; and  the  heavy  rains  in  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Loire  and  its  great  branch  the 
Elaver  {Allier)  pour  down  floods  into  the  basin  of 
the  Lower  Loire  which  fill  the  river  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii. 
35),  and  often  do  great  damage. 

This  outline  of  the  geography  of  Gallia,  if  it  i.s 
well  understood,  will  enable  a student  to  comprehend 
many  things  in  the  history  of  the  people  which  are 
otherwise  unintelligible.  He  wdll  see  that  this  ex- 
tensive country  has  natural  limits,  two  seas,  two 
great  mountain  ranges,  and  a large  river.  It  is 
subdivided  into  a western  and  north-western,  and 
into  an  eastern  and  south-eastern,  part  by  natural, 
well-defined  boundaries. 

Caesar  divides  this  countiy  into  four  parts.  The 
first  is  the  Provincia,  aftenvards  Narbonensis,  which 
lies  altogether  in  the  basin  of  the  Rhone,  except  that 
small  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garorarae  betw'een  Tou- 
ZoMse  and  A^arSorerae  which  for  political  reasons  was  in- 
cluded in  the  Pro\dncia  before  Caesar’s  time.  He  divides 
the  rest  of  Gallia  into  three  parts,  the  limits  of  which 
he  marks  in  a general  way.  Between  the  Pyrenees 
and  the  Garumna  he  places  the  Aquitani.  North  of 
them  he  places  the  people  whom  the  Romans  called 
Gain,  but  who  called  themselves  Celtae  or  Celts,  as 
he  says  {B.  G.  i.  1).  He  makes  the  Sequana  and 
the  Matrona  {Marne),  its  chief  branch,  the  northern 
limit  of  these  Celtae;  and  though  he  does  not  ex- 
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press  himself  with  great  precision,  he  means  to  say 
that  they  extended  from  the  ocean  to  the  Rhine. 
The  Helvetii  were  Celtae,  and  also  their  northern 
neighbours  the  Sequani,  who  reached  to  the  Rhine; 
and  north  of  them  the  Lingones.  North  of  the  Liii- 
gones  wei’e  the  Leuci,  in  the  highest  part  of  the  basin 
of  the  Maas  and  the  Mosel ; and  north  of  them  the 
Mediomatrici,  on  the  Mosel,  whose  position  is  shown 
by  Divodurum  {Metz):  the  Leuci  and  Mediomatrici 
were  Belgae.  North  of  the  Seine  and  the  Marne 
were  the  Belgae.  [Belgae.]  We  should  conclude 
that  there  was  a great  diversity  in  the  language  and 
manners  of  a people  spread  over  such  a country  as 
Gallia,  if  nobody  told  us  so,  for  the  fact  is  the  same 
even  now.  But  Caesar,  who  observed  this  diversity, 
saw  also  that  there  was  both  ditference  enough  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  great  divisions  to  show  that 
they  were  not  the  same,  and  resemblance  enough 
among  the  peoples  of  the  several  divisions  to  show  a 
nearer  relationship  among  them.  The  division  of 
the  Aquitani  seems  satisfactorily  established.  They 
were  Iberians,  probably  mixed  with  Celts.  Tlie 
Celtae  form  a well- determined  division,  but  they 
were  not  confined  to  this  country  between  the  Ga- 
ronne and  the  Seine:  they  were  the  natives  of  the 
Provincia,  a fact  that  Caesar  of  course  knew,  and 
that  the  Ligurians  also  were  there ; but  in  his  general 
description  he  purposely  omits  the  Provincia.  The 
Belgae  properly  so  called  may  have  been  a pure  race; 
but  the  Germans  had  long  been  in  this  part  of  Gallia, 
and  we  must  suppose  an  intermixture  to  have  taken 
place  between  them  and  some  of  the  native  Belgae, 
if  Belgae  was  their  true  name. 

As  an  hypothesis  which  rests  on  probable  grounds 
is  better  than  no  opinion  at  all,  if  the  hypothesis  is 
not  accepted  as  final,  and  so  as  to  exclude  inquiry, 
we  may  take  that  of  Thierry  {Ilistoire  des  Gaulois) 
without  taking  all  his  reasons  and  all  his  history. 
The  Gallic  race  seems  to  consist  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, which  we  may  call  Galli  and  Cumri;  and, 
while  we  admit  the  relationship  of  these  races  to  be 
shown  by  their  language,  religion,  and  usages,  we 
may  also  admit  that  the  differences  are  sufficiently 
marked  to  distinguish  them.  The  modern  represen- 
tatives of  the  Cumri,  the  Welsh,  have  preserved  their 
integrity  better  than  any  of  the  Gallic  tribes.  Of 
the  other  peoples  in  the  north  of  Great  Britain,  and 
in  Ireland,  who  belong  to  the  Gallic  race,  the  writer 
has  no  distinct  opinion,  and  is  not  required  to  express 
any  here;  nor  has  he  the  knowledge  that  would  enable 
him  to  form  an  opinion.  The  Belgae,  as  Caesar 
calls  the  Galli  north  of  the  Seine,  though  the  name 
properly  belonged  in  his  time  to  the  inhabitants  of  a 
part  only  of  this  country,  were  different  from  the 
Celtae,  and  they  may  be  the  Cumri;  and  this,  pro- 
bably, was  the  race  that  occupied  all  the  Armorica 
or  the  sea-coast  as  far  as  the  Loire.  The  represen- 
tatives of  these  people  are  the  modern  Bretons,  a 
fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  Avhatever  opinion 
there  may  be  about  the  origin  of  their  present 
name  and  that  of  their  country  {Bretagne),  or 
about  settlers  from  Britannia  having  gone  over  there 
in  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera,  or  later.  Of  the 
two  races  the  Celtae  seem  to  be  superior  in  intelli- 
gence, and  we  found  this  opinion  on  the  character  ot 
the  French  nation  at  the  present  day;  for  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  all  competent  judges,  that  though  the 
Romans  formed  a dominion  in  Gaul  which  lasted  se- 
veral centuries,  though  many  Germanic  nations  have 
settled  in  it,  and  though  the  Franks  founded  the  em- 
pire now  called  the  French,  the  great  mass  of  the 
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people  south  of  the  Seine  are  still  of  Celtic  stock. 
The  Franks,  who  were  a small  tribe,  probably  had 
less  effect  on  the  Celtic  population  except  in  the 
north  than  the  Italians  who,  during  the  Eoman  do- 
minion, settled  in  all  parts  of  Gallia  in  a peaceable 
way.  Whatever  may  be  the  exact  truth  within  the 
limits  of  these  probabilities,  the  Celtic  race,  as  now 
modified,  is  superior  to  the  Cuniri  and  to  the  German 
in  some  respects;  superior  certainly  in  the  striking 
talents  of  distinguished  individuals,  inferior  probably 
in  the  solid  qualities  that  fit  the  bulk  of  a nation  for 
daily  life. 

The  physical  type  of  the  Gallic  race  and  its  va- 
rious branches,  may  be  better  fixed  now  than  by  the 
doubtful  evidence  of  the  ancient  authoiities ; for  the 
race  exists  and  may  be  examined,  and  the  ancient 
authorities  are  vague.  To  enter  on  such  an  investiga- 
tion without  prejudice,  a man  must  get  a firm  con- 
viction, which  may  be  got,  that,  though  nineteen 
centuries  have  now  passed  since  Caesar  subdued  the 
Galli,  the  population  in  a large  part  of  the  country 
is  still  essentially  what  it  was  then.  The  Eomans 
and  the  Greeks  describe  the  Galli  as  big  men,  and 
as  having  a white  skin,  blue  eyes,  and  light-coloured 
hair,  which  they  even  reddened  by  artificial  means. 
(Died.  V.  28  ; Plin.  H.  N.  xviii.  12.)  Their  de- 
sperate courage,  warlike  character,  fickle  temper,  and 
great  ingenuity  are  also  recorded.  If  a man  will 
read  attentively  their  history  two  thousand  years 
ago,  he  will  find  the  good  and  the  bad,  the  weak  and 
the  strong,  part  of  the  Gallic  character  very  much 
the  same  that  it  is  now. 

All  the  ante-historical  histoiy  of  the  Gallic  race, 
which  some  writers  amuse  themselves  with  pro- 
ducing, must  be  rejected  as  fiction.  Nothing  is 
certain  except  that  the  Gallic  race  has  been  widely 
diffused  over  Europe,  but  on  what  soil  it  first  dis- 
played its  restless  activity  and  versatile  talent  we 
do  not  know.  The  Galli  have  been  in  various  parts 
of  Spain,  in  Italy,  probably,  as  far  at  least  as  the 
central  parts,  and  east  of  the  Ehine  to  a limit  that 
we  cannot  fix.  Within  the  historical  period  they 
have  crossed  the  disputed  boundary  of  the  Ehine  into 
Germany,  and  the  Germans  have  crossed  into  Gallia; 
and  even  in  our  times  the  French  have,  by  their 
warlike  talents,  reduced  Germany  to  a temporary 
subjection.  But  in  the  long  contest  the  slow  and 
heavy  German  has  had  the  advantage  over  his  more 
lively  neighbour,  and  his  race  occupies  extensive 
tracts  on  the  west  side  of  the  Ehine,  and  he  made 
good  his  footing  there  in  some  parts  even  before 
Caesar’s  time. 

The  historical  period  of  Gallia  commences  with 
the  settlement  of  Massilia  or  Massalia,  as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  by  the  Phocaeans  of  Asia  Minor  (about 
B.  c.  600),  on  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  east  of  the 
Ehone,  in  a country  occupied  by  Ligures.  Few  set- 
tlements on  a barbarous  coast  have  had  a longer  or 
more  brilliant  history  than  this  ancient  city,  which 
still  subsists,  though  it  does  not  occupy  exactly 
the  same  ground.  The  Greeks  brought  with  them 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  though  the  vine  is  a na- 
tive of  Gallia,  and  they  taught  the  Galli  the  use  of 
letters.  The  origin  of  Gallic  civilisation  is  probably 
purely  Greek.  The  history  of  this  town  and  its 
settlements  requires  a separate  article.  [Massalia.] 

In  the  article  Galatia  the  history  of  a Gallic 
invasion  of  Delphi  and  of  Asia  Minor  is  briefly 
told ; and  the  fact  of  the  Galli  being  in  the  country 
north  of  the  Julian  and  Carnic  Alps,  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube,  has  been  stated.  It  seems  that  this 
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people  must  have  been  also  on  the  east  side  of  the 
9'^^/  of  Venice,  either  mingled  with  Illyrians, 
whoever  they  may  be,  or  among  them  as  a separate 
race.  For  Pyrrhus,  the  adventurous  king  of  Epirus, 
after  his  unlucky  knight-errantry  in  Italy,  took  a 
body  of  Galli  into  his  pay,  who  probably  came  from 
the  country  north  of  Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  a cap- 
tain quite  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  He  led  them 
into  Macedonia  against  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  had 
a Gallic  army  too.  Pyrrhus  defeated  Antigonus, 
whose  Galli,  as  usual,  made  a desperate  resistance. 
Having  got  possession  of  Aegae,  he  left  a garrison  ol 
Galli  there,  who,  as  the  biographer  says,  being  a 
nation  most  greedy  of  money,  plundered  the  royal 
sepulchres  of  the  precious  metals  that  they  contained, 
and  kicked  about  the  bones  of  kings.  (Paus.  i.  1 1 
— 13;  Plut.  Pyrrhus,  c.  26.)  His  Galli  followed 
Pyrrhus  into  the  Peloponnesus,  and  were  with  him 
at  Argos,  where  he  was  killed  (b.  c.  273).  We 
know  not  if  any  of  them  returned. 

The  Carthaginians,  w'ho  had  settlements  on  the 
Spanish  coast,  and  in  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  com- 
posed their  armies  of  mercenaries,  found  employment 
for  some  Galli  in  the  First  Punic  War.  These  men 
serv'ed  them  in  Sicily ; but  they  were  turbulent  and 
dangerous  auxiliaries.  When  the  Eomans  were  be- 
sieging Eryx,  in  the  west  part  of  Sicily,  during  this 
war,  the  Carthaginians  had  some  Galli  in  gaiTison 
there,  who,  after  failing  in  an  attempt  to  betray  the 
place  and  their  comrades,  went  over  to  the  Eomans. 
The  Eomans  afterwards  entrusted  them  with  the 
place,  and  they  pillaged  the  temple.  When  the 
First  Punic  War  was  over,  the  Eomans,  disgusted 
with  these  fellows,  put  them  in  vessels,  after  disarm- 
ing them,  and  got  them  out  of  Italy.  The  Epirotae 
received  them,  and  suffered  for  their  folly  in  trusting 
men  who  could  not  be  trusted.  (Polyb.  ii.  7.)  After 
the  close  of  the  First  Punic  War  the  Carthaginians 
had  a dreadful  struggle  with  their  own  mercenary 
troops,  — Iberians,  Ligurians,  Galli,  and  a race  of 
mongrel  Greeks.  A Gallic  chief,  Autaritus,  made  a 
great  figure  in  this  war;  for  though  he  had  only 
2000  men,  the  remainder  of  his  troops  having  gone 
over  to  the  Eomans  during  the  siege  of  Eryx  (Polyb. 
i.  77,  80),  he  had  great  influence  with  the  rebels 
from  being  able  to  speak  the  Punic  language,  which 
the  long  service  of  these  men  in  the  Carthaginian 
armies  had  made  the  common  language.  The  mer- 
cenaries were  finally  destroyed,  after  a war  of  three 
years  and  four  months;  a war  distinguished  above 
all  others,  says  Polybius,  for  the  cruelty  with  which 
it  was  conducted,  and  the  disregard  of  all  morality. 

The  history  of  the  Galli  in  Italia  is  placed  under 
Gallia  Cisalpina. 

The  Eomans  had  carried  their  arms  into  Africa, 
Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia,  before  they  got  a firm 
footing  in  Transalpine  Gallia.  In  b.  c.  154  the 
Massaliots  came  to  ask  their  assistance  against  the 
Ligurian  Oxybii  and  Deceates,  who  were  besieging 
the  Greek  settlements  of  Antipolis  (^Antibes')  and 
Nicaea  (^Nizza).  The  senate  sent  three  commission- 
ers, who  landed  at  Aegitna,  a town  of  the  Oxybii, 
near  Antipolis.  The  people  of  Aegitna  were  not 
willing  to  receive  the  Eomans ; and,  a quarrel  ensuing, 
two  Eoman  slaves  were  killed,  and  Flaminius,  one  of 
the  commissioners,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The 
consul  Q.  Opimius  was  sent  with  a force  against  the 
Ligurians.  He  marched  from  Placentia,  across  the 
Apennines,  took  Aegitna,  made  slaves  of  the  people, 
and  sent  those  who  were  the  prime  movers  in  the 
attack  on  Flaminius  in  chains  to  Eome.  Opimius, 
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who  was  a hold  and  prudent  commander,  defeated 
the  Oxybii  and  Deceates  in  two  successive  battles. 
The  Ligurians  now  submitted,  with  the  loss  of  part 
of  their  land,  which  the  consul  gave  to  the  Massaliots. 
(Polyb.  xxxii.  7.  &c.,  ed.  Bekker.)  A second  demand 
of  aid  from  the  Massaliots,  who  were  pressed  by  the 
neighbouring  Ligurian  tribe  of  the  Salyes,  brought 
the  consul  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus  into  the  country 
(b.  c.  125).  Flaccus  defeated  the  Salyes,  and  even 
invaded  the  country  of  the  Vocontii,  who  lived  north 
of  them  ; though  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had 
given  the  Romans  any  provocation.  (Liv.  Ep.  60.) 
C.  Sextius  Calvinus,  consul  b.  c.  124,  and  afterwards 
proconsul  in  Gallia,  completed  the  subjugation  of  the 
Salyes,  whom  he  sold  (b.  c.  123).  The  Salyes  had 
a king  Teutomal,  who,  with  other  chiefs,  fled  for 
refuge  among  the  Allobroges,  a people  higher  up  the 
Rhone.  Calvinus  cleared  the  way  for  the  passage  of 
the  Romans  from  Etruria  into  Gallia,  along  the  Li- 
gurian coast,  by  removing  all  the  barbarians  to  a 
certain  distance  from  the  sea-shore.  During  a winter 
residence  north  of  Marseille,  near  some  hot  springs, 
he  found  the  place  so  pleasant  that  he  chose  it  as  the 
site  of  a town;  and  here  the  Romans  planted  the 
Latin  colony  of  Aquae  Sextiae  (At®),  their  first 
settlement  north  of  the  Alps  (b.  c.  122).  (Liv. 
Ep.  61.) 

At  this  time,  the  Aedui,  a people  between  the 
Sadne  and  the  upper  course  of  the  Loire.,  were  at  war 
with  the  Allobroges,  whose  allies  were  the  powerful 
people  of  the  Arverni,  who  lived  in  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne.  The  Romans  chose  the  party  of  the 
Aedui,  made  an  alliance  with  them,  and  gave  the 
barbarians,  as  they  called  them,  the  grand  title  of 
brothers  and  kinsmen.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  45,  vi.  12.) 
The  consul  Cn.  Domitius,  who  now  commanded  in 
Gallia  (b.  c.  122),  demanded  of  the  Allobroges  the 
refugee  chiefs  of  the  Salyes.  Bituit  (as  Appian  calls 
him,  perhaps  incorrectly),  king  of  the  Allobroges, 
sent  an  ambassador  to  the  consul,  to  deprecate  his 
anger.  The  ambassador  was  richly  dressed,  and  had 
with  him  a splendid  train  and  a number  of  fierce  dogs. 
He  was  accompanied  by  his  bard,  who  sung  the  glories 
of  his  king,  of  his  nation,  and  of  the  ambassador; 
but  the  Roman  consul  was  not  moved  by  his  music. , 
The  Allobroges  now  crossed  the  Isere^  and  found  the 
consul  at  Vindalium,  at  the  junction  of  the  Sulgas 
(Sor^'Ke)  and  the  Rhone,  a little  north  of  Avignon. 
The  Allobroges  were  entirely  defeated  (b.  c.  121). 
The  consul  for  this  year,  Q.  Fabius  Maximus,  came 
with  large  reinforcements,  and  Cn.  Domitius  had  a 
command  under  him.  The  Roman  generals  crossed 
the  here,  and  entered  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges. 
The  Arverni,  with  their  neighbours  the  Ruteni,  were 
now  advancing  upon  the  Romans,  who  found  that 
they  had  just  crossed  the  Rhone  by  a bridge  of  boats, 
near  the  junction  of  the  Rhone  and  the  here. 
(Strab.  p.  191.)  The  king  of  the  Aiwemi,  called 
Bituit  by  Livy  (-£/>.  61),  who  was  at  the  head  of 
more  than  200,000  men,  no  doubt  a greatly  exagge- 
rated number,  looked  with  contempt  on  the  Roman 
legions,  whom  he  considered  hardly  enough  for  a 
dinner  for  his  dogs.  But  he  soon  discovered  what 
an  enemy  he  had  to  deal  with.  His  men  were  fright- 
ened by  the  elephants  in  the  Roman  army  (Flor.iii.  2) ; 
and  in  the  rout  the  Arverni  fled  across  the  bridge, 
which  broke  under  their  weight,  and  men  and  horses 
were  swallowed  up  in  the  rapid  current  of  the  Rhone. 
It  appears  that  the  Allobroges  also  were  in  the  battle. 
King  Bituit  wandered  about  the  mountains,  till 
Domitius  treacherously  gos  him  into  his  hands,  and  ; 
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sent  him  to  Rome.  The  senate  put  him  in  prison  at 
Alba,  on  the  lake  Fucinus ; and  they  afterwards  got 
his  son  Congentiat  into  their  hands.  The  Arverni, 
though  defeated,  were  not  further  molested  by  the 
Romans  : in  fact,  it  was  not  easy  to  enter  their 
country.  But  the  Allobroges  were  declared  Roman 
subjects;  and  the  Romans  constituted  the  country  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Rhone  as  far  north  as  Geneva, 
the  remotest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  a Roman  pro- 
vince, which  they  designated  simply  by  the  name 
of  Provincia.  Fabius,  who  got  the  name  of  Allo- 
brogicus  from  his  victory,  and  Domitius,  recorded 
their  victory  by  erecting  a trophy  of  marble  near 
the  battle-field  (Strab.  p.  185),  or  each  erected 
one;  and  Fabius  built  two  temples.  Domitius, 
a worthy  ancestor  of  the  emperor  Nero,  went  about 
the  new  province  riding  on  an  elephant,  with  a rout 
of  soldiers  after  him.  (Sueton.  Nero,  c.  2.)  Fabius 
and  Domitius  had  a triumph  at  Rome  for  their  victo- 
ries, in  which  king  Bituit  appeared  in  his  various- 
coloured  armour  and  his  silver  chariot.  The  Provincia 
had  now  always  a Roman  army  in  it,  and  a Roman 
army  was  always  kept  employed.  The  sirccessors  of 
Fabius  extended  the  province,  west  of  the  Rhone, 
along  the  Cevennes ; and  the  Helvii,  Volcae  Areco- 
mici,  and  Sardones,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 
were  included  in  it.  They  also  made  an  alliance 
with  the  Volcae  Tectosages,  whose  chief  town  was 
Tolosa  (Toulouse);  and  thus  they  prepared ’the  way 
for  getting  into  the  basin  of  the  Garonne.  The 
Romans  had  hitherto  no  passage  into  Gallia  except 
that  along  the  sea.  It  was  to  secure  some  passage 
over  the  Alps,  as  it  seems,  that  the  consul  Q.Marcius 
Rex  (b.  c.  1 18)  attacked  the  brave  tribe  of  the  Stoeni, 
an  Inalpine  Ligurian  people,  all  of  whom  perished, 
either  by  the  sword  of  their  enemies  or  by  their  own 
hand.  (Oros.  v.  14;  Liv.  62.)  A brief  notice 
is  preserved  of  a memorable  defeat  of  the  Romans 
about  this  time.  The  Scordisci,  a people  somewhere 
about  the  Save,  a Gallic  race,  or  a mixed  race,  annoyed 
the  Macedonian  frontier,  and  threatened  Italy.  Tho 
consul  C.  Porcius  Cato  crossed  into  their  country, 
where  he  and  his  army  perished.  These  savage 
people,  however,  still  annoyed  the  Northern  Greeks, 
whom  they  horribly  maltreated.  It  is  to  these  and 
the  like  incursions  of  the  Galli  that  Polybius  seems 
to  allude  when  he  says  (ii.  35):  “The  alarm  from  the 
Galatae,  not  only  of  old,  but  in  my  time  also  several 
times,  has  terrified  the  Hellenes.”  We  have  here, 
and  in  many  other  places,  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  a great  number  of  Galli  in  the  country  north  of 
Macedonia  and  Epirus. 

The  Roman  dominion  in  the  Provincia  was  se- 
cured (b.  c.  118)  by  the  establishment  of  Narbo 
Marcius  (Narbonne),  a Colonia  Romana,  on  the 
Atax  (Aude).  The  Romans  thus  commanded  the 
road  into  Spain  through  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  and 
had  an  easy  access  to  their  new  friends  the  Tec- 
tosages. They  spared  no  pains  to  secure  and  em- 
bellish the  important  position  of  Narbo,  which 
became  a commercial  rival  to  Massilia. 

An  invasion  of  barbarians  from  the  east  of  the 
Rhone  and  north  of  the  Danube  now  threatened  the 
Roman  dominion.  Livy  (Ep.  63)  speaks  of  a 
nation  called  Cimbri  who  entered  the  country  over 
the  mountains  north-east  of  the  Adriatic,  the  country 
which  the  Romans  called  Noricum.  This  was  the 
first  time  that  the  Romans  heard  the  name  of  the 
Cimbri.  (Tacit.  Germ.  c.  37.)  Appian  (de  Reb. 
Gall,  xiii)  calls  these  invaders  Teutones.  The 
consul  Cn.  Papirius  Carbo  (b.  c.  113)  crossed  the 
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Alps  against  them,  and,  after  coming  to  terms  with 
the  barbarians,  treacherously  attacked  them,  but  he 
lost  a large  part  of  his  army,  and  narrowly  escaped 
(b.  c.  113).  The  Cimbri  then,  according  to  Ap- 
pian's  story,  which  is  worth  very  little,  retreated  to 
the  country  of  the  Galatae  ; but  what  Galatae  are 
meant  we  do  not  know.  Some  few  years  later  Teu- 
tones  and  Cimbri  entered  the  country  of  the  Belgae. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  4.)  This  seems  to  have  been  a 
fresh  set  of  barbarians : Caesar  says  that  the  Belgae 
were  the  only  people  of  Gallia  who  prevented  the 
Cimbri  and  Teutones  from  invading  their  territory, 
which  may  be  true  if  he  means  the  Belgae  properly 
so  called  [Belgae]  ; but  it  is  not  exact,  if  he  has 
told  the  truth  in  another  place  (ii.  29),  where  he 
says,  that  the  Aduatuci  on  the  Mosa  were  a part  of 
these  barbarians,  who  were  left  behind  to  guard  the 
cattle  and  baggage,  while  the  rest  moved  on  to  the 
south.  A short  notice  of  the  terrible  devastations  of 
these  barbarians  is  preserved  by  Caesar  (R.  G.  vii. 
77.)  They  ravaged  Celtica;  and  the  people,  who 
shut  themselves  up  in  their  towns,  were  compelled  by 
famine  to  eat  one  another.  From  Celtica  the  inva- 
ders passed  into  the  Provincia  ; and,  in  b.  c.  109, 
the  consul  M.  Junius  Silanus  was  defeated  by  them 
(Liv.  Ep.  65).  In  b.  c.  107  L.  Cassius  Longinus 
had  the  province  of  Transalpine  Gallia.  The  Tigu- 
rini,  one  of  the  Helvetian  pagi,  under  the  command  of 
Divico,  were  entering  the  country  of  the  Allobroges, 
who  were  within  the  Provincia,  and  the  consul  went 
to  meet  them.  The  Roman  commander  fell  in  the 
battle,  and  his  army  was  ignominiously  compelled  to 
pass  under  the  yoke.  The  text  of  Orosius  (v.  1 5), 
which  is  undoubtedly  corrupt,  states  that  Cassius 
pursued  the  Tigurini  to  the  ocean,  where  he  was 
defeated;  but  the  Leman  lake  was  probably  the 
place.  (Liv.  Ep.  65.)  L.  Calpurnius  Piso,  who 
commanded  under  Cassius,  perished  in  the  battle. 
He  was  the  grandfather  of  the  Piso  whose  daughter 
Caesar  married  (R.  G.  i.  12).  M.  Aemilius  Sc-aurus, 
a legatus  probably  of  Caepio,  the  consul  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  was  defeated  about  this  time  by  the 
Cimbri,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  killed  by  a 
prince  named  Boiorix,  because  he  advised  the  Cimbri 
not  to  invade  Italy.  (Liv.  Ep.  67.) 

In  B.  c.  105  the  consul,  Cn.  Manlius  Maximus, 
was  in  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  with  Q.  Servilius 
Caepio,  consul  in  the  preceding  year.  It  was  during 
Caepio’s  consulship,  it  seems,  that  he  took  and 
plundered  Tolosa,  the  capital  of  the  Volcae  Tec- 
tosages,  who  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the 
invading  barbarians,  or  showed  a disposition  to  do 
so.  (Dion.  Cass.  Frag.  97.)  The  consul  and 
Caepio  were  encamped  separately  near  the  Rhone, 
when  the  barbarians  fell  upon  them,  and  stormed 
one  camp  after  the  other.  The  incredible  number 
of  80,000  Roman  soldiers  is  said  to  have  perished. 
(Liv.  Ep.  67.)  Among  the  few  who  escaped  was 
Q.  Sertorius,  who  saved  himself  by  swimming  over 
the  Rhone.  After  such  a victory  it  is  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  invaders  advanced  further  south.  The 
Cimbri  ravaged  the  country  between  the  Rhone  and 
the  Pyrenees,  and  entered  Spain.  But  they  were 
driven  back  by  the  Celtiberi,  and  returning  into 
Gallia  joined  the  Teutones.  The  brief  notices  of 
these  wars  generally  mention  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones together.  We  have  hardly  any  evidence 
whether  they  were  two  people  or  one.  It  is  generally 
assumed  that  the  Teutones  must  be  a Teutonic  race, 
as  their  name  would  show ; but  this  is  not  conclu- 
sive. Tire  Cimbri  are  also  supposed  by  some  writers 
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to  be  a Germanic  people,  though  the  reasons  for  this 
supposition  are  not  sufficieirt.  Plutarch  (^MaHus, 
c.  11)  has  collected  some  of  the  opinions  about  the 
origin  and  nationality  of  these  people,  and  nobody  has 
found  out  anything  better  yet.  It  was  a whole 
nation  in  movement,  with  their  waggons,  dogs,  wives, 
and  children.  The  Romans  appointed  C.  Marins 
consul  for  the  third  time,  b.  c.  103,  to  continue  the 
war  against  the  barbarians.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  the  province  he  made  the  cut  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Rhone  the  traces  of  which  still  remain.  [Fossa 
Mariana.]  Marius  had  with  him  L.  Cornelius 
Sulla,  as  legatus,  who  defeated  the  Tectosages,  who 
were  in  arms  against  the  Romans,  and  took  their 
king  Copill  prisoner.  (Plut.  Sulla^  c.  4.)  The  bar- 
barians now  divided  themselves  into  two  parts. 
The  Cimbri,  with  the  Helvetic  Tigurini,  crossed 
Helvetia  to  make  their  way  into  Italy  by  the  Tri- 
dentine Alps.  The  Teutones,  and  a people  with 
them  named  Ambrones,  moved  on  towards  the 
Ligurian  country.  (Plut.  Mar.  c.  15.)  The  story 
of  the  movements  of  the  barbarians  cannot  be  ac- 
cepted as  true.  The  fact  of  a body  of  barbarians 
advancing  along  the  Rhone  towards  Italy,  and  of 
another  body  about  the  same  time  entering  the  basin 
of  the  Po  from  the  north-east,  is  all  that  we  know. 
C.  Marius  (b.  c.  102.),  now  consul  for  the  fourth 
time,  entrenched  himself  near  the  junction  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Isere,  while  the  countless  host  of 
barbarians  past  him  on  their  way  to  the  south. 
Marius  followed  the  Teutones,  and  in  a battle  near 
Aquae  Sextiae  destroyed  and  dispersed  them. 
Their  king  Teutobocchus,  a gigantic  barbarian,  was 
made  prisoner,  and  afterwards  walked  in  Marius’ 
triumph  at  Rome.  (Florus,  iii.  3.)  In  the  next 
year,  C.  Marius,  consul  for  the  fifth  time,  with  his 
cclleague  Lutatius  Catulus,  defeated  the  Cimbri  in 
the  country  north  of  the  Po.  The  destruction  of 
these  invaders  kept  Northern  Gallia  quiet  for  a time, 
and  there  was  no  great  movement  of  the  barbarians 
until  B.  c.  58. 

In  the  wars  which  followed  Sulla’s  usurpation, 
Q.  Sertorius,  he  who  escaped  from  the  rout  of 
Caepio’s  army  on  the  Rhone,  maintained  in  Spain 
the  cause  of  the  Marian  faction  ; and  many  of  this 
party  fled  to  the  Provincia.  Some  of  the  Aquitani 
served  under  Sertorius  in  Spain„where  they  learned 
the  art  of  war.  (H.  G.  iii.  23.)  In  b.  c.  78  L. 
Manilius,  proconsul  of  Gallia,  was  obliged  to  quit 
Aquitania  with  the  loss  of  his  baggage  ; and  the 
legatus,  L.  Valerius  Praeconinus,  was  defeated  and 
killed.  (B.  G.  iii.  20.)  In  b.  c.  76  Cn.  Pom- 
peius  marched  into  Spain  against  Sertorius.  Ho 
made  his  way  into  the  Provincia,  over  the  Alps, 
by  a new  route  to  the  Romans,  and  his  road  to 
Narbonne  was  marked  by  blood.  The  Galli  of  the 
Provincia  were  in  arms  against  the  Romans.  Pom- 
peius  gave  the  lands  of  the  Helvii  and  Volcae  Are- 
comici,  who  had  been  the  most  active  in  the  rising, 
to  the  Massaliots.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  35.)  Pom- 
peius  left  M.  Fonteius  governor  of  the  Provincia. 
During  his  administration  the  Provincia  was  in  re- 
bellion, and  the  Galli  attacked  both  Massilia  and 
Narbo,  but  Fonteius  drove  them  off.  He  was  three 
years  in  Gallia,  during  which  time  the  country  was 
drained  of  its  resources  to  supply  the  Roman  armies 
opposed  to  Sertorius  in  Spain.  Fonteius  was  also 
charged  with  enriching  himself  by  illegal  means; 
and  when  affairs  were  more  settled,  b.  c.  69,  he  was 
tried  at  Rome,  on  charges  made  by  the  Allobroges 
and  Volcae,  for  the  offence  of  Repetundae.  He  waa 
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defended  by  Cicero ; part  of  whose  oration  on  tliis 
occasion  is  extant. 

Another  governor  of  the  Provincia,  during  b.  c. 
66,  65,  C.  Calpurnius  Piso  (consul  b.  c.  67),  was 
prosecuted  by  C.  Julius  Caesar  b.  c.  63  on  a charge 
of  repetundae  and  other  offences.  Cicero  defended 
him,  and  he  was  acquitted. 

In  the  consulship  of  Cicero  (b.  c.  63)  Catilina 
and  his  desperate  associates  made  proposals  to  the 
ambassadors  of  the  Allobroges  who  were  then  at 
Kome.  The  ambassadors  had  come  to  get  protec- 
tion from  the  senate  against  the  greediness  of  the 
Koman  governors.  They  were  overwhelmed  with 
debt,  both  the  state  and  individuals ; a common 
complaint  of  the  provincial  subjects  of  Eome.  The 
Komans  levied  heavy  contributions  on  those  people 
who  had  made  most  resistance,  and  both  com- 
munities and  individuals  felt  it.  Besides  this,  the 
Gallic  cultivator  seems  to  have  been  always  in  debt. 
He  borrowed  money  from  the  Roman  negotiatores  at 
a high  rate,  and  his  profits  would  be  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  pay  the  interest  of  the  money.  The  pro- 
fitable business  of  feeding  sheep  and  cattle  was  in 
the  hands  of  Romans,  who  probably  got  the  exclusive 
use  of  much  of  the  pasture  land.  As  the  Allobroges 
were  a conquered  people,  we  may  conjecture  that 
their  waste  lands  had  been  seized  by  the  Roman 
state,  and  were  covered  with  the  flocks  of  Romans 
who  paid  to  the  Roman  treasury  a small  sum  for 
the  right  of  pasture.  P.  Quinctius,  for  whom  Cicero 
made  a speech  which  is  extant,  had  a good  business  in 
Gallia  as  a flock -master  (“  Pecuaria  res  satis  ampla,” 
•pro  P.  Qu'nctio,  c.  3)  A Roman  named  Umbrenus, 
who  had  been  a “ negotiator  ” in  Gallia,  undertook 
to  open  the  conspiracy  of  Catiline  to  the  Allobroges, 
and  he  promised  them  great  things  if  their  nation 
would  join  in  the  rising.  From  fear,  however,  or 
.some  other  cause,  the  Allobroges  betrayed  the  conspi- 
rators to  the  consul  Cicero.  (Sallust,  Cat.  40 ; Appian, 
B.  C.  ii.  4.)  It  does  not  appear  that  the  ambas- 
sadors got  anything  for  their  pains,  though  they 
well  deseiwed  it.  There  were  signs  of  insurrection 
in  Southern  Italy  as  well  as  in  Gallia  Citerior  and 
Ulterior,  and  the  revelations  of  the  ambassadors 
saved  Rome  at  least  from  a civil  war. 

The  Allobroges  at  home  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  mission  to  Rome,  for  they  rose  against  the 
Romans,  and  ravaged  the  country  about  Narbonne. 
^lanlius  Lentinus,  a legatus  of  the  governor  C. 
Pomptinus,  narrowly  escaped  perishing  with  his 
army  near  the  Tsere,  having  fallen  into  an  ambus- 
cade laid  by  Catugnat,  the  commander  of  the  Galli. 
By  sending  fresh  forces  across  the  Rhone,  Pomptinus 
defeated  the  Galli  near  Solonium  (perhaps  Sallonaz), 
and  ended  the  war  by  taking  the  place.  (Dion 
Cass,  xxxvii.  47 ; Liv.  Epit.  103.) 

Though  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers  give  us  no 
satisfactory  information  about  the  Cimbri  and  Teu- 
tones,  they  are  quite  clear  about  the  people  whom 
they  call  Germani.  The  German!  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  opposite  to  the  Helvetii,  with 
whom  they  were  constantly  fighting  (Caes.  B.  G. 
i.  1),  and  to  the  other  Celtic  and  Belgic  peoples 
who  lived  along  the  Rhine  from  the  territories  of 
the  Helvetii  northward.  The  Germani  had  got  a 
f 'oting  in  the  country  of  the  Belgae  long  before 
Caesar’s  time  [Belgae]  ; and  the  Tribocci,  also  a 
German  people,  were  settled  in  the  plain  between 
the  Vosges  and  the  Rhine  about  Strasshurg,  and 
consequently  within  the  limits  of  the  Celtae.  A 
quarrel  between  the  Aedui,  who  were  east  of  the 
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Saone  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Doubs,  brought  fresh 
Germans  into  Gallia.  One  matter  in  dispute  was 
the  tolls  on  the  navigation  of  the  Arar.  (Strab. 
p 192.)  The  Sequani  made  an  alliance  with  the 
Arverni  to  annoy  the  Aedui  on  one  side,  and  on 
the  other  they  brought  over  the  Rhine  Ariovistus, 
a chief  of  the  Suevi.  The  German  came  with  his 
hardy  men,  and  soon  reduced  the  Aedui  to  sub- 
mission. An  Aeduan  named  Divitiacus,  a Druid, 
who  had  the  title  and  rank  of  Vergobretus,  escaped 
into  the  Provincia,  and  thence  made  his  way  to  Rome 
to  complain  of  the  tyranny  of  the  German.  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  30.)  Cicero'  (c?e  Divin.  i.  40)  entertained 
this  learned  Celt  at  Rome,  and  his  brother  Quintus 
was  acquainted  with  him  when  he  was  one  of 
Caesar’s  legati  in  the  Gallic  War.  Ariovistus,  after 
defeating  the  Aedui,  took  possession  of  one  third 
part  of  the  lands  of  his  friends  the  Sequani ; and, 
as  new  comers  from  the  other  side  of  the  river  had 
to  be  provided  with  lands,  he  demanded  of  the  Sequani 
another  third.  (^B.  G.  i.  31.)  This  was  the  state  of 
affairs  in  that  part  of  Gallia  when  (b.  c.  60)  a rumour 
reached  Rome  that  the  Helvetii  were  preparing  to 
move  from  their  countiy.  (5.  G.  i.  2.)  The  Romans 
had  already  suffered  from  the  arms  of  the  Tigurini 
one  of  the  four  Helvetic  pagi.  This  movement  of 
a whole  people  was  an  attempt  to  seize  the  supre- 
macy of  Gallia,  and  in  the  end  to  eject  the  Romans. 
In  B.  c.  59  C.  Julius  Caesar  was  consul;  and  it  hap- 
pened that  during  this  year  Gallia  was  quiet,  partly 
owing  to  Caesar’s  own  contrivance,  pei'haps  for  it 
was  during  his  consulship  that  the  savage  German 
Ariovistus  was  honoured  with  the  title  of  “ Rex 
atque  amicus  ” {B.  G.  i.  35)  by  the  Roman  senate. 
Caesar  obtained  for  his  “ provincia,”  after  the  ex- 
piration of  his  consulship,  Gallia  Cisalpina  and 
lllyricum,  with  Gallia  north  of  the  Alps,  for  five 
years ; and  he  had  a general  commission  for  doing 
what  he  liked  north  of  the  Alps  under  the  name 
of  protecting;^  the  friends  and  allies  of  the  Roman 
people.  (£.  G.  i.  35.)  Early  in  b.  c.  58  he  heard 
that  the  Helvetii  were  beginning  to  move  from  their 
country,  and  the  road  they  were  going  to  take  was 
through  the  Provincia.  Caesar  hastily  quitted 
Rome,  crossed  the  Alps,  and  in  a few  days  he  was 
at  Geneva. 

The  conquest  of  Gallia  by  Caesar  is  told  with 
great  brevity  by  himself.  His  purpose  was  to  de- 
scribe his  military  operations,  and  he  tells  us  very 
little  more  about  Gallia  than  what  strictly  belongs 
to  the  matter.  In  one  instance  (vi.  1 1 — 20)  he  has 
made  a digression  to  speak  of  the  institutions  and 
manners  of  the  people;  but  he  has  given  no  de- 
scription of  the  country  except  his  brief  introduc- 
tion (^B.  G.  i.  1).  All  the  rest  that  we  learn  about 
the  country  and  the  people  is  told  as  part  of  his 
military  operations  ; but  we  may  learn  from  it  more 
of  the  state  of  Gallia  than  from  the  learned  labours 
of  a modern  compiler.  His  war  with  the  Helvetii 
may  be  more  conveniently  spoken  of  under  that 
heading.  [Helvetii.]  After  driving  this  nation 
back  to  their  homes  he  went  against  the  German 
Ariovistus.  His  course  was  to  Vesontio  (^Besanqon), 
the  capital  of  the  Sequani,  on  the  Doubs.,  the  posi- 
tion of  which  he  has  well  described.  From  Besanqon 
the  direction  of  his  march  is  not  clearly  stated  : but 
he  reached  a large  plain,  and  defeated  Ariovistus 
five  miles  from  the  Rhine ; for  five  miles  is  the  true 
reading, not  fifty.  (Caes..B.  G.  i.  31 — 54.)  The  battle 
was  fought  in  the  plain  between  the  Vosges  and  the 
Rhine,  somewhere  north  of  Bale.  Nothing  more  is 
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said  of  Germans  in  this  part  of  Gallia  after  the 
battle  near  the  Rhine  : the  news  of  the  defeat  pre- 
vented others  from  coming  over.  Caesar  only  came 
into  the  country  of  the  Sequani  to  drive  out  the 
Germans,  but  he  left  his  army  there  for  the  winter, 
and  crossed  the  mountains  into  Cisalpine  Gallia  to 
hold  his  circuits  (“  conventus  agere,”  B.  G.  i.  54). 
In  the  winter  the  Belgic  nations  formed  a union  to 
defend  themselves,  for  they  suspected  that  Caesar 
would  attack  them  after  he  had  reduced  the  country 
of  the  Celtae.  They  were  urged  to  arms  by  some 
of  the  Celtae,  who  did  not  like  to  see  the  Romans 
wintering  in  their  coimtry.  Caesar,  who  gives 
these  reasons  for  the  combination  of  the  Belgae, 
adds  another;  that  the  great  men  in  Gallia,  and 
those  who  had  the  means  of  hiring  followers,  were 
accustomed  to  usurp  royal  power  whenever  they  had 
a chance,  and,  if  the  Roman  dominion  were  esta- 
blished, they  knew  this  mode  of  making  what  their 
modem  imitators  call  a “ coup  d’dtat  ” would  not  be 
possible  (5.  G.  ii.  1).  Caesar  in  his  Commentarii 
mentions  several  instances  of  this  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion. His  second  book  contains  his  history  of  the 
war  with  the  Belgae  (b.  c.  57).  The  Remi  sub- 
mitted from  the  first.  The  submission  of  the 
Suessiones,  Bellovaci,  and  Ambiani  followed.  He 
defeated  the  Nervii  and  their  allies  in  a great  battle 
on  the  Sabis  {Samhre) ; and  then  took  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Aduatuci,  who  were  the  descendants  of 
the  Cimbri  and  Teuton!.  G.  ii.  29.)  The  sur- 
vivors of  the  Aduatuci  were  sold,  and  the  number 
reported  to  Caesar  was  53,000.  They  were  pur- 
chased by  the  mercatores  who  of  old  followed  the 
Roman  camp  (Liv.  x.  12)  and  followed  Caesar’s 
camp  (i?.  G.  vi.  31).  We  do  not  see  how  the  mer- 
catores could  make  anything  of  their  bargain,  unless 
they  had  some  escort  to  assist  in  conveying  the 
slaves  to  the  nearest  market,  which  would  be  the 
Provincia ; or  it  may  be  that  the  Belgians  would 
have  no  objections  to  buy  a few  of  these  intruders. 
The  sale  of  slaves  was  one  way  that  Caesar  had  of 
raising  money.  After  the  great  battle  with  the 
Nervii,  P.  Crassus  with  a single  legion  was  sent  to 
the  Veneti,  Unelli,  Osismi,  Curiosolitae,  Sesuvii, 
Aulerci,  and  Redones,  whom  Caesar  calls  “ the  mari- 
time states  which  border  on  the  Ocean.”  All  these 
people  submitted  to  a mere  youth  at  the  head  of  a 
few  thousand  men.  The  Transhenane  Germans  also 
sent  to  Caesar  to  proffer  hostages  and  to  do  as  they 
were  bid.  The  proconsul  was  in  a hurry  to  visit 
Italy  and  Illyricum,  and  he  told  the  Germans  to 
come  and  see  him  the  next  summer.  We  have  no 
evidence  of  the  Roman  armies  having  been  led  north 
of  the  basin  of  the  Rhone  before  Caesar’s  Belgian 
campaign.  The  rapidity  of  his  movements,  his 
success,  and  his  savage  treatment  of  those  who  re- 
sbted,  struck  terror  into  the  barbarians.  He  placed 
his  soldiers  in  winter  quarters  between  the  Seine 
and  the  Loire,  and  south  of  the  Loire,  in  the  territory 
of  the  Carnutes,  Andes,  and  Turones,  and  imme- 
diately went  to  Italy.  (B.  G.  ii.  35.) 

Caesar  sent  a legion  and  some  cavalry  under  Ser. 
Galba  to  winter  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates, 
Veragri,  and  Seduni,  who  occupied  the  country  from 
the  north-eastern  boundary  of  the  Allobroges  and 
the  Leman  lake  to  the  highest  Alps.  They  were 
in  the  great  valley  called  the  Vallais,  between  the 
Bernese  and  the  Pennine  Alps.  Galba  placed  part 
of  his  troops  in  the  country  of  the  Nantuates,  who 
were  nearest  to  the  lake,  and  he  fixed  himself  with 
the  remainder  at  Octodurus  {Martigny).  Caesar 
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says  that  the  purpose  of  Galba’s  mission  was  to 
clear  the  pass  over  the  Alps  by  which  the  “ mer- 
catores ” were  accustomed  to  go  at  great  risk  and 
with  the  payment  of  heavy  tolls.  These  “ mer- 
catores ” were  the  enterprising  Italian  traders  who 
crossed  the  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard  from  Cis- 
alpine Gallia  to  carry  their  wares  among  the  Galli. 
Galba  was  attacked  by  the  people  in  his  quarters 
at  Octodurus,  which  he  left  after  driving  off  the 
enemy ; and,  retreating  through  the  country  of  the 
Nantuates  into  the  territory  of  the  Allobroges,  where 
he  was  within  the  Provincia,  he  spent  the  winter 
there.  (L.  G.  iii.  7.) 

Caesar  was  recalled  from  Italy  (b.  c.  56)  by  a 
rising  of  the  maritime  states,  whose  submission  had 
perhaps  only  been  made  to  gain  time:  but  the  im- 
mediate provocation  was  the  demand  for  supplies 
made  on  some  of  them  by  P.  Crassus,  who  was  win- 
tering somewhere  about  Angers  with  a legion.  The 
movers  of  this  war  were  the  Veneti,  a skilful  mari- 
time people,  who  had  many  ships  with  which  they 
traded  to  Britain.  (L.  G.  iii.  8.)  Caesar’s  cam- 
paign against  these  states,  and  the  sea-fight,  are  one 
of  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Commentarii  to  ex- 
plain [Veneti.]  He  defeated  the  fleet  of  the 
Veneti;  and  Q.  Titurius  entered  the  country  of  the 
Unelli,  who  submitted.  Before  the  battle  Caesar 
sent  P.  Crassus  into  Aquitania  with  twelve  cohorts, 
to  prevent  the  Aquitani  from  coming  to  the  aid  of 
the  Armoric  states.  Crassus  first  defeated  the  So- 
tiates,  who  lived  about  the  modern  Sos,  between  Auch 
and  Bazas.  (L,  G.  iii.  21.)  The  Vocates  and  Ta- 
rusates,  who  were  next  attacked,  sent  for  aid  from 
Spain,  which  is  some  evidence  in  confirmation  of  the 
relationship  of  these  Aquitani  to  some  of  the  Spanish 
peoples.  [Aquitani.]  The  Spanish  auxiliaries 
whom  Caesar  names  were  Cantabri.  (L.  G.  iii.  26  ) 
After  defeating  the  Aquitani  and  their  Spanish  allies 
in  the  wide  plains  south  of  the  Gironde.,  Crassus  re- 
ceived the  submission  of  the  greater  part  of  Aqui- 
tania; the  names  of  the  peoples  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  (L.  G.  iii.  27.)  The  position  of  several  of 
these  tribes  can  be  determined;  but  the  position  of 
others  is  uncertain. 

The  summer  was  near  ended,  and  Caesar  had  put 
down  all  his  enemies  except  the  Morini  and  Menapii, 
who  were  in  arms.  The  Morini  lived  along  the 
channel,  from  Gesoriacum  (^Boulogne')  northwards  at 
least  as  far  as  Castellum  Morinorum  ( Gasset).  [Cas- 
TELLUM  Morinoru3i.]  The  enemy  fled  into  the 
forests  and  marshes,  where  the  Romans  followed 
them,  not  without  loss.  Caesar  began  to  cut  a road 
through  the  forests,  and  he  had  just  reached  the 
enemy,  when  the  heavy  rains  compelled  him  to  re- 
tire. (L.  G.  iii.  29.)  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
Morini  he  wasted  their  lands,  and  burnt  all  the  build- 
ings that  he  could  reach.  He  placed  his  army  in 
quarters  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire.,  in  the 
country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii. 

In  the  next  year  (b.  c.  55)  the  Usipetes,  whom 
Caesar  calls  German!  (iv.  1),  and  the  Tenctheri, 
crossed  the  Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  Menapii.  These 
invaders  were  themselves  driven  on  by  more  power- 
ful enemies,  the  Suevi,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes 
{B.  G.  iv.  1);  and  he  states  that  the  “ mercatores” 
used  to  go  into  their  countiy.  Here  we  have  the 
evidence  of  the  Roman  proconsul  to  the  fact  of  mer- 
catores crossing  the  Rhine  into  Germany  before  the 
Roman  arms  had  been  carried  over  the  river.  It  is 
here  assumed  that  these  mercatores  were  Italians. 
Caesar  determined  to  stop  these  German  invaders, 
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who,  after  living  on  the  Menapii  during  the  winter, 
had  moved  south  into  the  territories  of  the  Eburones 
and  the  Condrusi,  who  were  dependents  of  the  Tre- 
viri.  The  Germans  had  got  as  far  south  as  Liege^ 
when  Caesar  came  tow'ards  them.  He  tells  us  his 
own  story  of  the  treacherous  dealing  of  the  Germani 
with  him,  but  he  also  shows  that  he  was  quite  a 
match  for  them  in  cunning.  The  Germans  at  last 
were  fallen  upon  by  the  Romans  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Mosa  and  Rhenus  (“  ad  confluentem  Mosae  et 
Rheni,”  as  it  is  in  Caesar’s  text,  iv.  15),  where  those 
who  escaped  the  Roman  sword  were  drowned  in  the 
river.  There  is  a great  difference  of  opinion  about 
the  explanation  of  this  campaign.  But  the  writer 
still  thinks  that  this  river  Mosa  is  the  Mosel,  and 
that  the  Germans  were  beaten  and  drowned  near 
Coblenz.  A little  below  Coblenz,  if  this  explanation 
is  accepted,  and  between  Coblenz  and  Andernach, 
Caesar  built  a wooden  bridge  on  which  he  passed 
over  the  Rhine  to  the  German  side  {B.  G.  iv.  17), 
rather  to  make  a display  of  Roman  power  than  for 
any  other  purposes.  He  stayed  eighteen  days  in 
Germany,  and  returning  into  Gallia  destroyed  his 
bridge  (iv.  19).  The  re.st  of  the  summer  was  oc- 
cupied with  Caesar’s  first  expedition  to  Britain,  the 
immediate  motive  for  which,  he  says,  was  the  in- 
formation that  he  had  of  aid  being  supplied  from 
Britain  to  the  Roman  enemies  in  almost  all  the 
Gallic  wars.  (B.  G.  iv.  20.)  The  fact  may  be  true 
or  not;  he  does  not  say  that  it  was  so.  He  has 
mentioned  one  occasion  (B.  G.  iii.  9)  when  the  Ve- 
neti  sent  to  Britain  for  aid ; but  he  does  not  say  that 
it  came.  What  he  says  (iv.  20)  may  be  fairly  in- 
terpreted to  apply  to  the  wars  of  the  Romans  with 
the  Galli  before  his  time,  as  well  as  to  his  own  time. 
Caesar  remarks  that  “ few  persons  ” went  to  Britain 
except  “ mercatores,”  and  they  were  only  acquainted 
with  the  coast  and  the  parts  which  were  opposite  to 
Gallia.  These  “ mercatores  ” may  have  been  Ita- 
lians from  the  Provincia,  and  also  Galli.  One  would 
suppose  that  in  those  days  nobody  would  go  to  Bri- 
tain except  traders,  but  Caesar’s  expression  of  “ few 
persons”  is  explained  by  other  parts  of  his  work. 
(B.  G.  ii.  14.)  Political  refugees  used  to  run  aw’ay 
from  Gallia  to  Britain.  Caesar  sailed  from  Portus 
Itius  ( Wissant),  and  landed  about  Beal  on  the  Kent 
coast.  On  his  return  to  the  French  coast  the  Mo- 
rini,  whom  he  had  left  on  good  terms,  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  plundering  some  300  Romans,  who 
had  landed  on  a different  part  of  the  coast  from  the 
rest  of  the  troops  (iv.  37).  But  the  Morini  got 
nothing  by  their  treachery;  and  they  lost  many  of 
their  men  in  the  pursuit  by  the  Roman  cavalry.  La- 
bienus  also  entered  their  country,  and  the  Morini 
submitted ; for  this  autumn  had  been  a dry  season, 
and  the  Romans  W’ere  not  stopped  by  the  waters. 
The  country  of  the  Menapii,  who  lived  on  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Lower  Mosa,  was  mercilessly  I'avaged 
this  autumn.  The  people  hid  themselves  in  their 
thickest  forests,  while  the  Romans  wasted  their 
lands,  cut  down  the  corn,  and  burnt  the  buildings. 
(B.  G.  iv.  38.)  Caesar  placed  all  his  men  in  winter 
quarters  within  the  territory  of  the  Belgae. 

Caesar  prepared  for  his  invasion  of  Britain  in  B.  c. 
54  by  building  a great  number  of  ships  in  Gallia, 
but  he  had  to  get  from  Spain  the  materials  for  fitting 
them  out.  (B.  G.  v.  1.)  In  this  spring  he  visited 
the  country  of  the  Treviri,  who  were  on  the  Rhine 
above  and  below  Coblenz,  and  he  settled  the  disputes 
between  the  tw'o  factions.  These  Gallic  states  were 
continually  distracted  by  quarrels  among  the  chief 
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people.  Caesar  sailed  on  his  second  expedition  to 
Britain  from  Portus  Itius,  and  landed  on  the  same 
part  of  the  British  coast  as  in  his  first  expedition. 
(B.  G.  V.  8 — 23.)  On  his  return  he  found  that  the 
harvest  had  failed  in  Gallia,  which  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  disperse  his  troops  in  winter  quarters  (v. 
24).  He  had  various  ways  of  keeping  the  Galli 
quiet.  If  he  found  a man  who  could  be  useful  and 
was  fit  for  the  place,  he  would  make  him  a king,  as 
in  the  case  of  Tasget,  who  was  a man  of  high  ranx 
among  the  Camutes,  for  his  ancestors  had  held  royal 
power.  Caesar,  finding  Tasget  useful,  restored  him 
to  his  ancestral  rank ; but  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign  he  was  murdered,  and  a great  number  of  per- 
sons were  implicated  in  the  conspiracy.  (B.  G.  v. 
25.)  In  this  winter  the  Romans  had  a great  loss; 
a division  of  the  army  was  cut  off  in  the  country  of 
the  Eburones ; and  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  M. 
Cicero,  had  great  difficulty  in  defending  his  camp 
against  the  Nervii  till  Caesar  came  to  his  assistance. 
(B.  G.  V.  38 — 52.)  Caesar  spent  all  this  winter  in 
Gallia.  Things  were  in  too  disturbed  a state  to  let 
him  leave.  The  Senones  had  a king,  Cavarin,  whom 
Caesar  had  made  them  a present  of.  They  were 
going  to  put  their  king  to  death  by  a determination 
of  the  whole  people,  or  the  senate  at  least  (publico 
consilio);  but  the  king,  hearing  of  their  designs, 
escaped  to  his  friend  the  proconsul.  Caesar  sum- 
moned the  senate  of  the  Senones,  and  the  senate  re- 
fused to  come.  In  this  winter  the  Treviri  attacked 
the  camp  of  Labienus,  who  was  on  their  borders; 
but  Induciomar,  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  was  killed, 
and  the  assailants  were  defeated.  (B.  G.  v.  58.) 

In  B.  c.  53,  Caesar,  expecting  fresh  troubles  in 
Gallia,  increased  his  forces.  (B.  G.  vi,  1.)  After 
checking  a rising  of  the  Nervii,  he  summoned  the 
states  of  Gallia  to  assemble  in  the  spring,  as  his 
practice  had  been,  and  all  came  except  the  Carnutes, 
Senones,  and  Treviri.  He  does  not  mention  the 
place  to  which  they  were  summoned;  but  he  moved 
the  meeting  to  Lutetia  Parisiorum  (Paris),  in  order 
to  be  nearer  to  the  Senones,  who  soon  submitted,  and 
also  the  Carnutes.  (B.  G.  vi.  4.)  His  principal 
business  now  was  with  the  Treviri  and  Ambiorix, 
king  of  the  Eburones,  who  had  cut  off  the  Roman 
troops  in  the  previous  winter.  The  Menapii  were 
friends  to  Ambiorix,  and  they  had  been  guilty  of 
the  insolence  of  never  having  sent  ambassadors  to 
Caesar.  He  entered  their  country  with  his  forces  in 
three  divisions,  burnt  as  usual  all  that  he  came  near, 
and  carried  off  many  head  of  cattle  and  many  pri- 
soners. (B.  G.  vi.  6.)  This  brought  them  to  terms; 
and  the  proconsul  without  delay  set  off  to  punish 
the  Treviri,  who  had  got  Ambiorix  some  friends 
among  the  Germans  east  of  the  Rhine.  Before 
Caesar  came  Labienus  had  defeated  the  Treviri;  and 
on  his  arrival  Caesar  built  a second  wooden  bridge 
over  the  Rhine,  a little  above  the  place  where  he 
built  the  first,  and  went  a second  time  into  Ger- 
mania. (B.  G.  vi.  9.)  This  second  passage  of  the 
Rhine  was  not  marked  by  any  great  event.  The 
Ubii,  a nation  on  the  east  bank,  who  will  afterwards 
appear  on  the  Gallic  side,  humbly  submitted;  and 
Caesar,  finding  that  his  real  enemies  on  the  German 
side  were  the  Suevi,  made  inquiries  about  them. 
They  had  retired  with  all  their  forces  a long  way, 
and  planted  themselves  at  the  place  where  a forest  of 
boundless  extent  commenced.  There  they  were 
waiting  for  the  Romans,  who  prudently  turned  their 
backs  on  the  Suevi  and  returned  by  their  bndge  (vi. 
10).  Being  bent  on  taking  Ambiorix,  who  had 
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done  him  so  much  mischief,  Caesar  entered  tlie 
country  of  the  Eburones.  He  left  his  heavy  ma- 
terial with  Q.  Cicero  at  Aduatuca,  the  winter 
quarters  of  the  troops  that  had  been  destroyed  the 
year  before.  (H.  G.  vi.  32.)  Aduatuca  seems  to  be 
the  site  of  Tongern^  and,  as  Caesar  says  that  it  was 
about  the  middle  of  the  territory  of  the  Eburones,  it 
fixes  their  position.  [Aduatuca  ; Eburones.] 
While  Caesar  was  wasting  the  lands  of  this  unfor- 
tunate people,  some  Germans,  Sigambri,  crossed  the 
Rhine,  and  fell  on  the  camp  of  Q.  Cicero.  (^B.  G.  vi. 
35.)  Caesar  returned  to  the  camp,  but  the  Sigam- 
bri had  time  to  get  safe  off  with  their  booty.  (J5.  G. 
vi.  41.)  Again  he  set  out  to  vex  the  Eburones,  as 
he  expresses  it ; and  we  have  his  own  word  for  what 
he  did : he  burnt  every  building  that  he  could  see, 
drove  off  the  cattle,  and  the  corn  that  his  men  and 
beasts  did  not  consume  was  laid  by  the  rains.  He 
left  the  country  with  the  belief  that,  if  any  of  the 
Eburones  had  escaped  him,  they  would  die  ofhimger. 
{B.  G.  vi.  43.) 

After  this  merciless  devastation  Caesar  summoned 
the  states  of  Gallia  to  Durocortorum  (^Rheims'), 
where  he  made  inquiry  into  the  conspiracy  of  the 
Senones  and  Carnutes.  Acco,  who  had  been  the 
cause  of  the  rising,  was  flogged  to  death  ; and  his 
accomplices  ran  away.  (H.  G.  vi.  44.)  Caesar  put 
his  troops  in  quarters  among  the  Treviri,  the  Liii- 
gones,  a people  who  had  always  been  quiet,  and  at 
Agendicum  (Sem'),  the  chief  town  of  the  Senones. 
He  went  into  Italy  to  hold  the  conventus. 

The  Gain,  hearing  of  disturbances  at  Rome  this 
winter,  thought  that  Caesar  would  be  detained  in 
Italy  (H.  G.  vii.  1),  and  this  would  be  a good  op- 
portunity for  getting  rid  of  the  Romans.  The  Car- 
nutes began,  and  the  Arverni  next  rose  under  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  Vercingetorix,  who 
stirred  up  the  Galli  north  and  west  of  the  Arverni 
as  far  as  the  ocean.  This  brought  Caesar  into  the 
Provincia  in  the  depth  of  winter.  (R.  G.  i.  52.) 
He  cut  his  way  through  the  snows  on  the  Cevennes, 
six  feet  deep,  and  came  down  on  the  Arverni,  who 
did  not  expect  him  by  that  way.  (R.  G.  vii.  8.)  But 
Caesar  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vercingetorix, 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  Arverni,  advanced  to 
their  aid  from  the  country  of  the  Bituriges,  whom 
he  had  brought  over  to  his  side.  Unless  Caesar 
could  collect  his  scattered  forces,  he  could  not  make 
head  against  Vercingetorix.  He  resolved  to  do  this 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  men,  whom 
he  left  under  the  care  of  Brutus ; he  went  across  the 
Cevennes  again  in  the  depth  of  winter  to  Vienna 
( Vienne')  on  the  Rhone,  where  he  found  some  newly 
raised  troops  of  horse,  who  had  been  ordered  to 
assemble  there.  From  Vienna  he  travelled  day  and 
night  to  the  country  of  the  Lingones,  where  he  had 
two  legions.  Having  reached  these  troops,  he  sum- 
moned the  rest  of  his  forces  from  the  country  of  the 
Senones  and  the  Treviri,  and  got  them  all  together 
before  the  Arverni  could  hear  of  his  approach.  He 
left  two  legions  and  all  his  heavy  material  at  Sens, 
and  set  out  towards  the  country  of  his  allies,  the 
Boii,  between  the  Allier  and  the  Loire,  whom  Ver- 
cingetorix was  threatening.  His  march  was  rapid 
and  terrible.  In  two  days  he  took  Vellaunodunum, 
a town  of  the  Senones,  and  then  came  right  upon 
Genabum  (^Orleans)  on  the  Loire,  where  the  Car- 
nutes, at  the  beginning  of  the  outbreak,  had  mur- 
dered the  Roman  “ negotiatores  ” who  were  living 
there.  [Genabum.]  He  broke  into  the  town, 
which  his  men  sacked ; he  left  it  in  flames,  and 
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crossed  the  Loire.  (R.  G.  vii.  11.)  He  was  now’  in 
the  country  of  the  Bituriges  (^Berri).  The  first 
town  that  he  took  was  Noviodunum.  He  then  came 
on  the  capital  Avaricum  (^Bourges),  which  was 
defended  by  a strong  wall,  made  with  great  skill 
The  Galli  had  a way  of  building  their  town  walls, 
w'hich  Caesar  de.scribes  very  briefly  and  very  well 
(R.  G.  vii.  23)  ; this  people  had  made  some  progress 
in  the  art  of  defending  places.  The  siege  was  a 
work  of  great  difficulty,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
Roman  soldiers  were  extreme  ; for  it  was  winter, 
and  they  had  to  work  in  the  mud,  the  cold,  and  in 
continual  rain.  The  Roman  commander  tells  the 
end  of  the  affair  in  a few  words  (R.  G.  vii.  28): 
“ The  soldiers,  whose  passions  were  roused  by  the 
massacre  at  Genabum  and  their  own  sufierings, 
spared  neither  the  helpless  through  age,  nor  the 
w’ornen,  nor  the  children  ; out  of  the  whole  number, 
who  were  about  40,000,  only  800,  who  had  hurried 
out  of  the  place  on  hearing  the  shouts  of  the  invading 
enemy,  escaped  safe  to  Vercingetorix.” 

Caesar  found  stores  in  Avaricum,  and,  the  winter 
being  over,  he  was  ready  for  a regular  campaign. 
But  he  had  first  to  settle  a domestic  dispute  among 
the  Aedui.  (R.  G.  vii.  32.)  Two  men  had  been 
elected  to  the  chief  magistracy,  an  annual  office,  and 
the  constitution  allowed  only  one.  The  whole  state 
was  in  arms,  one  party  against  the  other.  Caesar 
summoned  the  Aedui  to  Decetia  (Becise),  an  island 
on  the  Loire,  and  settled  the  dispute  in  favour  of 
one  of  the  men.  He  exhorted  the  Aedui  to  give 
him  their  assistance  in  the  war,  with  fair  promises 
of  what  he  would  do  for  them  after  Gallia  was 
completely  subdued.  The  position  of  the  Aedui, 
between  the  Upper  Loire  and  the  Sadne,  made  their 
alliance  most  important  for  the  Romans.  It  was 
the  easiest  line  of  communication  between  the  north 
part  of  the  Provincia  and  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  Cae- 
sar was  still  afraid  of  the  Senones  and  the  Parish,  and 
he  sent  Labienus  with  four  legions  into  that  country. 
[Parish.]  He  marched  south  with  six  legions, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  the  hill  town  of  Ger- 
govia,  in  the  country  of  the  AiTerni,  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  basin  of  the  Allier.  This,  his  most 
signal  failure  in  Gallia,  is  fold  in  another  place. 
[Gergovia.]  After  his  defeat  before  Gergovia 
Caesar  was  in  great  straits.  He  moved  northwards 
to  join  Labienus ; but  his  treacherous  friends,  the 
Aedui,  seized  Noviodunum  (afterwards  Nevirnum, 
Nevers)  on  the  Loire,  where  Caesar  had  great  stores, 
and  the  booty  that  he  had  got  in  the  Gallic  War. 
(R.  G.  vii.  55.)  His  military  chest  also  was  there. 
His  enemies  lined  the  banks  of  the  Loire  with 
troops,  and  the  river  being  swollen  by  the  melted 
snows  was  dilficult  to  pass.  He  could  not  think  of  re- 
treating. It  would  be  a confession  that  he  was  beaten. 
Nor  could  he  attempt  to  cross  the  Cevennes,  where 
the  roads  were  almost  impassable;  besides,  Labienus 
was  on  the  Seine,  and  he  was  afraid  that  he  would 
be  cut  off.  Nothing  remained  but  to  cross  the  river, 
which  he  accomplished.  He  found  com  and  cattle 
on  the  east  side,  and  was  joined  by  Labienus,  who 
was  as  lucky  as  himself  in  escaping  from  a very 
dangerous  position  (R.  G.  vii.  57 — 62),  and  getting 
safe  to  Sens.  All  Central  and  Western  Gallia  was 
now  in  arms,  and  Vercingetorix  was  chosen  com- 
mander-in-chief. The  Remi  and  Lingones  still  stuck 
to  the  Roman  alliance ; and  the  Treviri,  who  were 
kept  busy  by  their  German  neighbours,  sent  aid  to 
neither  side.  Verc  ngetorix  bestirred  himself  to 
rouse  all  the  country  against  the  Roman  proconsul. 
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He  pushed  on  the  Gabali,  and  some  of  the  Arverni 
against  the  Helvii,  who  were  within  the  Frovincia  ; 
and  the  Ruteui  and  Cadurci  were  sent  to  ravage  the 
land  of  the  Volcae  Arecomici,  who  were  also  witliin 
tho  Frovincia.  {B.  G.  vii.  64.)  Caesar,  knowing 
that  the  enemy  was  superior  in  cavalry,  and  that  all 
the  roads  into  the  Frovincia  and  Italy  were  blocked 
up,  got  cavalry  from  over  the  Rhine,  from  some  of 
his  German  friends  there,  and  light  troops  who 
fought  among  the  cavalry  after  German  fashion. 
The  proconsul,  however,  had  an  eye  to  the  safety  of 
the  Frovincia,  and  he  began  to  move  through  the 
borders  of  the  Lingones  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani.  He  \viis  on  his  road  to  the  Frovincia,  with 
the  intention,  no  doubt,  of  returning  when  he  had 
got  reinforcements.  The  occasion  was  tempting  to 
the  GallL  They  attacked  him  on  his  march,  and 
were  defeated.  (jB.  G.  vii.  67.)  The  Germans  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  victory.  All  the  cavalry  of 
Vercingetorix  was  routed,  and  he  fled  to  Alesia,  a 
town  of  the  Mandubii.  [Alesia.]  The  siege  of 
this  place  and  the  capture  of  Vercingetorix  put  an 
end  to  the  campaign,  the  result  of  which  was  more 
unfortunate  to  the  Galli  than  glorious  to  Caesar. 
But  a man  of  less  ability  and  energy  would  have 
perished,  with  all  his  army. 

The  eighth  book  of  the  Gallic  War  is  not  by 
Caesar,  though  it  is  possible  that  he  left  some 
memoranda  which  have  been  used  by  the  author. 
Gallia  (b.c.  51)  was  still  not  quiet.  The  Bituriges 
were  again  preparing  to  rise,  but  they  were  soon 
checked.  The  divisions  among  these  Gallic  people 
were  more  fatal  to  them  than  the  Roman  army. 
The  Carnutes  were  quiet  while  Caesar  was  putting 
down  the  Bituriges,  and  they  began  to  attack  them 
as  soon  as  they  had  yielded  to  the  Romans.  The 
Bituriges  applied  to  Caesar  for  protection.  It  was 
a hard  winter  when  the  Romans  again  entered  the 
territory  of  the  Carnutes.  Caesar  sheltered  his 
infantry  as  well  as  he  could  in  the  ruins  of  Genabum, 
and  sent  out  his  cavalry  to  scour  the  country.  The 
houseless  Carnutes  had  no  place  of  refuge  except  the 
forests,  which  could  not  protect  them  against  the 
severity  of  the  season.  A large  part  of  them 
perished,  and  the  rest  fled  to  the  neighbouring 
states.  (5.  G.  viii.  5.) 

The  last  great  struggle  of  the  Galli  was  made 
north  of  the  Seine  by  the  Bellovaci  and  their  allies. 
This  campaign,  which  is  not  very  well  told  by  the 
author,  contains  some  diflBculties  {B.  G.  viii.  7 — 22), 
but  it  is  well  worth  a careful  study.  These  Belgae 
and  their  allies  showed  considerable  military  skill. 
They  seem  to  have  learned  something  from  their 
enemy,  and  the  Roman  general  is  said  to  have 
acknowledged  that  their  plans  were  “ very  judicious, 
and  showed  none  of  the  rashness  of  a barbarous 
people.”  {B.  G.  viii.  8.)  The  defeat  of  the  Bellovaci 
and  their  allies  was  considered  by  Caesar  the  end  of 
his  Gallic  wars.  {B.  G.  viii.  24.)  The  revengeful 
proconsul  had  not  yet  caught  Ambiorix,  nor  for- 
gotten him.  He  once  more  entered  his  country,  and 
did  all  the  mischief  that  he  could,  thinking,  as  the 
historian  says  (jB.  G.  viii.  24),  that  if  he  could  not 
catch  Ambiorix,  the  next  best  thing  for  his  honour 
(dignitas)  was  to  treat  his  country  in  such  a way 
that  his  people,  if  any  were  left,  might  hate  him  so 
much,  for  the  misfortunes  that  he  had  brought  on 
them,  as  never  to  let  him  come  among  them  again. 

The  last  town  that  Caesar  had  to  lesiege  was 
Uxellodunum,  the  site  of  which  is  uncertain.  It  was 
a town  of  the  Cadurci,  in  the  basin  of  the  Garonne^ 
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and  perhaps  on  the  Oltis  (JLot).  When  Gallia  revolted 
in  B.c.  52,  Drappes,  a Senon,  had  got  together 
what  the  historian  calls  (^B.  G.  viii.  30)  some  men 
of  desperate  fortune.  He  had  also  induced  slaves  to 
join  him,  men  banished  from  the  various  towns  of 
Gallia,  and  robbers  ; with  this  rabble  he  had  joined 
Dumnacus,  a leader  of  the  Andes,  who  was  up  in 
arms  in  the  country  of  the  Pictones  (^Poitiers). 
C.  Caninius  and  C.Fabius  easily  defeated  the  rebels, 
as  the  Romans  would  call  them,  near  the  Loire. 
Drappes  escaped  from  the  dreadful  slaughter  with 
about  two  thousand  men,  and,  in  company  with 
another  adventurer,  Lucterius,  a Cadurcan,  entered 
the  country  of  the  Cadurci.  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  the  Carnutes  were  in  the  battle  on  the  Loire. 
This  obstinate  people  had  not  yet  come  to  terms 
with  the  Romans.  They  had  been  cut  to  pieces, 
driven  from  their  homes  and  dispersed,  and  again 
appeared  in  arms.  But  it  was  the  last  time.  They 
now  submitted  to  the  Roman  tyranny,  and  all  the 
Armoric  states  followed  their  example.  (B.  G.  viii. 
31.)  The  geographical  position  of  the  Carnutes, 
and  their  courage,  made  them  the  defence  of  all  the 
states  to  the  west  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 

Drappes  and  Lucterius  shut  themselves  up  in 
Uxellodunum,  and  Caninius  began  the  siege. 
Caesar,  leaving  M.  Antonius  among  the  Bellovaci, 
came  among  the  Carnutes,  against  whom  he  had  a 
heavy  grudge ; for  the  Carnutes  began  the  great 
rising  in  b.  c.  52,  which  had  nearly  driven  him  out 
of  Gallia.  He  caught  Gutruat,  whom  he  charged 
with  being  the  author  of  all  the  mischief,  and  flogged 
him  to  death.  (jB.  G.  viii.  38.)  This  example  was 
considered  sufficient.  Nobody  else  was  punished. 
The  reports  that  he  had  from  Caninius  about  the 
resistance  of  Uxellodunum,  irritated  Caesar.  He 
despised  the  rebels,  but  he  thought  that  he  ought 
to  make  an  example  of  them,  fldie  first  five  years 
of  his  government  had  been  extended  by  another  five 
years,  which  commenced  from  the  beginning  of  b.  c. 
53.  It  was  now  b.c.  51,  and  the  Galli  knew  that 
he  had  not  long  to  stay ; it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
to  show  them  what  they  might  expect,  if  they  were 
rebellious.  His  treatment  of  the  prisoners  after  the 
capture  of  Uxellodunum  [Uxellodunum]  is  the 
most  disgraceful  part  of  his  history.  (.B.  (?.  viii.  44.) 

He  now  thought  that  he  had  finished  his  work ; 
and  he  had.  Gallia  remained  for  centuries  a Roman 
country.  Caesar,  who  had  never  seen  Aquitania, 
paid  that  country  a visit,  and  found  it  submissive. 
After  going  to  Narbo,  he  spent  a few  days  in  visiting 
all  the  conventus  of  the  Fi'ovincia,  and  settling  its 
affairs.  He  placed  his  forces,  for  the  winter,  in 
Belgium,  and  west  of  the  Cevennes;  four  legions  in 
Belgium,  a sign  that  he  still  feared  that  warlike 
people.  He  only  placed  two  legions  east  of  the 
Cevennes,  and  they  were  in  the  country  of  the 
Aedui,  a nation  that  had  still  great  influence  among 
the  Gallic  people.  He  spent  the  winter  at  Neme- 
tocenna  (^Arras')  in  the  present  department  of  Pas 
de  Calais,  not  a place  which  an  Italian  would  choose 
to  winter  in.  But  the  author  (^B.  G.  viii.  49)  ex- 
plains this.  He  wished  to  conciliate  the  people 
north  of  the  Seine.  He  treated  the  states  with 
respect,  made  presents  to  the  chief  men,  imposed  no 
new  contributions ; and  he  endeavoured  to  make 
them  satisfied  by  a mild  administration,  after  being 
exhausted  by  long  and  bloody  wars.  After  the 
winter  he  went  into  North  Italy,  a sign  that  he 
feared  no  rising  in  Gallia.  He  was  received  with 
rejoicings  by  all  the  municipia  and  coloniae 
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of  Gallia  Togata.  [Gallia  Cisalpina.]  The 
town  gates,  the  roads,  and  all  the  places  by 
which  he  passed  were  decorated  with  every  de- 
vice that  could  be  thought  of.  The  whole  popu- 
lation, with  their  children,  came  out  to  meet  him. 
The  temples  and  the  fora  were  set  out  with  all  the 
pageantry  of  a Roman  religious  festival.  The 
wealthy  showed  their  magnificence,  and  the  poor 
their  good  will.  The  Italians  of  Cisalpina  Gallia 
were  proud  of  their  governor ; for  he  had  tamed  the 
warlike  nations  north  of  the  Alps,  the  men  who  for 
centuries  had  been  the  terror  of  Italy.  No  com- 
mander ever  better  deserved  such  fame  as  is  due  to 
military  success.  The  conquest  of  Gallia  is  the 
greatest  exploit  that  a soldier  has  ever  accom- 
plished. 

Caesar  returned  to  Nemetocenna ; and,  for  some 
reason  which  does  not  appear,  called  all  his  troops 
fi’om  their  quarters,  and  led  them  to  the  borders  of 
the  Treviri.  There  he,  the  Pontifex  Maximus  of 
the  Romans,  the  head  of  the  religion  of  the  state, 
performed  the  solemn  ceremony  of  a lustratio,  or 
purification.  Both  he  and  his  men  had  much  need 
of  it.  The  war  was  over,  the  country  was  quiet ; 
and  he  moved  about  just  enough  to  keep  himself  in 
health  and  his  troops.  (5.  G.  viii.  52.)  It  was 
B.  c.  50,  the  year  before  he  crossed  the  Rubicon. 
It  is  hard  to  understand  how  so  busy  a man  got 
through  an  idle  summer.  The  next  year  he  had 
plenty  to  do  in  Italy. 

Caesar  really  makes  four  divisions  of  Gallia, 
though  he  formally  mentions  only  three,  for  he  ex- 
cludes the  Provincia ; nor  does  he  determine  the 
limits  of  the  Provincia,  though  we  can  make  them 
out  accurately  enough.  Of  these  four  divisions, 
Provincia,  Aquitania,  the  country  of  the  Celtae,  and 
the  country  of  the  Belgae,  two  have  been  described. 
[Aquitania,  Belgae.]  The  limits  of  the  Pro- 
vincia are  described  in  that  article.  [Provincia.] 
The  Alpine  tribes  do  not  belong  to  any  of  these 
divisions. 

Caesar’s  threefold  division  of  Gallia,  excluding 
the  Provincia,  was  not  arbitrarily  made  by  himself ; 
it  is  a division  founded  on  the  geographical  cha- 
racter of  the  country  and  the  national  character  of 
the  people.  We  see  from  his  Commentaries  that 
the  Celtae  knew  their  own  limits  well,  both  on  the 
side  of  the  Aquitani  ard  on  the  side  of  the  Belgae. 
He  has  traced  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Celtae 
by  the  Seine  and  its  great  branch  the  Marne,  but  he 
has  not  mentioned  the  boundary  from  the  source  of 
the  Marne  to  the  Rhine.  He  did  not  go  further 
north  in  this  part  than  the  country  of  the  Lingones ; 
and  It  is  not  his  manner  to  tell  us  what  he  did  not 
know,  or  what  did  not  concern  his  military  opera- 
tions. However,  the  boundary  of  the  Celtae,  from 
the  source  of  the  Marne  to  the  Rhine,  may  be 
determined  well  enough  for  all  purposes.  [Belgae.] 
These  natural  divisions  of  Caesar  are  mentioned  by 
later  writers  as  existing  divisions,  though  the  poli- 
tical divisions  were  changed.  Mela  (iii.  2)  makes 
the  Garonne  the  boundary  of  Aquitania,  though  it 
[was  not  so  in  his  time ; but  if  we  take  his  division 
to  be  a division  according  to  races,  which  he  seems 
to  mean,  it  is  true.  Pliny  (JI.  N.  iv.  17)  also  says 
that  Gallia  Comata,  which  is  all  Gallia  except 
the  Provincia,  is  distributed  among  three  peoples, 
whose  boundaries  are  chiefly  marked  by  rivers ; 
from  the  Scaldis  (Schelde')  to  the  Seine  is  Belgica ; 
from  the  Seine  to  the  Garonne  is  Celtica;  and  thence 
to  the  Pyrenees  is  Aquitania.  This  is  correct  for 
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Celtica  considered  as  the  country  of  the  Celtae ; but 
when  he  adds,  “ which  Celtica  is  also  called  Lug- 
dunensis,”  he  makes  an  error,  for  Lugdunensis  did 
not  extend  to  the  Garonne.  But  the  error  is  in  the 
form  of  expression,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  he  fell 
into  it. 

The  following  are  the  nations  of  Celtica,  as  Pliny 
calls  the  country  of  the  Celtae.  Caesar  does  not 
use  the  term  Celtica.  The  Helvetii  were  be- 
tween the  Jura,  the  Leman  lake,  and  the  Rhine. 
The  Sequani  were  west  of  the  Helvetii,  and  ex- 
tended to  the  Saone  : they  had  the  valley  of  the 
Alduasdubis  or  Dubis  (Doubs).  The  south  part  of 
the  country  between  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  the 
modem  department  of  Ain,  was  occupied  by  the 
Ambarri.  The  Allobroges,  who  belonged  to 
the  Provincia,  had  some  possessions  north  of  the 
Rhone,  and  they  would  in  this  part  be  the  neigh- 
bours of  the  Ambarri.  The  Rauraci,  neighbours 
of  the  Sequani,  were  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine  : 
they  extended  from  a point  on  the  river  above  Bale 
to  the  borders  of  the  Tribocci. 

The  Aedui  were  west  of  the  Sequani,  and  their 
territory  extended  westward  to  the  Loire.  The 
Mandubii  on  the  north  were  a dependent  state  of 
the  Aedui.  The  position  of  the  Brannovices,  or 
Brannovii,  also  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  is  un- 
certain. The  Segusiani,  or  Sebusiani,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Rhone,  were  also  dependents  of  the 
Aedui ; the  colony  of  Lugdunum  (Lyon')  was 
planted  in  their  country. 

The  Arverni  were  west  of  the  southern  part  of 
the  territoiy  of  the  Aedui ; and  they  had  as  de- 
pendent states  the  Gabali  and  Vella vi,  or  Vel- 
launi,  on  the  south-east,  and  the  Cadurci  on  the 
south-west. 

The  Ruteni,  south  of  the  Arverni,  were  in 
Caesar’s  time  divided  into  two  parts,  Ruteni  Pro- 
vinciates (B  G.  vii.  7 ),  who  belonged  to  the  Pro- 
vincia ; and  Ruteni,  who  belonged  to  the  country  of 
the  Celtae.  The  Nitiobriges  were  west  of  the 
Ruteni,  and  on  the  Garonne.  The  smaller  part  of 
their  territory  seems  to  have  been  south  of  the 
river,  and  they  were  considered  to  belong  to  the 
Celtae  but  they  may  have  been  a mixed  people. 
(Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  31.)  The  Bituriges  Vivisci, 
not  mentioned  by  Caesar,  were  about  Bordeaux. 

The  Petrocorii  were  north  of  the  Nitiobriges, 
partly  in  the  basin  of  the  Duranius  (Dordogne) ; and 
north-west  of  them  were  the  Santones,  extending 
along  the  sea  from  the  aestuary  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  borders  of  the  Pictones  or  Pictavi.  The  Pic- 
tones  occupied  the  country  along  the  sea  northwards 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and  a considerable  dis- 
tance inland.  The  position  of  the  Lemovices  east 
of  the  Santones  and  Pictones,  is  indicated  by  that  of 
the  town  of  Limoges,  and  the  extent  of  their  country 
by  the  old  diocese  of  Limoges.  The  Bituriges 
CuBi,  north  of  the  Lemovices,  occupied  the  rest  of 
Celtica  south  of  the  Loire.  The  Boil,  who  had 
joined  the  Helvetii,  were  settled  by  Caesar  (B.  G.  i. 
28)  in  the  territory  of  the  Aedui.  The  Insubres, 
who  are  placed  in  the  maps  on  the  Upper  Loire, 
north  of  the  Vellavi,  are  unknown  to  Gallic  history. 
[Gallia  Cisalpina.] 

The  Turones  had  territory  both  north  and  south 
of  the  Loire ; and  their  limits  are  those  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Tours.  The  Andes  or  Andecavi  were 
west  of  the  Turones,  and  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Loire.  The  Namnetes  or  Nannetes  were  west  of 
the  Andes,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Loire.  North 
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of  the  Namnetes,  along  the  coast,  were  the  Veneti;  i 
and,  further  west,  the  Osismi  or  Osismii  occupied 
the  extremity  of  this  peninsula.  The  Corisopiti, 
a small  people  in  the  territory  of  the  Osismi,  are  not 
mentioned  by  Caesar.  The  Curiosoeitae,  one  of 
the  Armoric  states,  are  north  of  the  Veneti  and  east 
of  the  Osismi.  The  Eedones  are  mentioned  by 
Caesar  among  the  Armoric  states : if  they  really  ex- 
tended to  the  sea,  they  could  only  have  had  the 
coast  about  the  bay  of  St.  Michel.  The  town  of 
Rennes  shows  their  position  in  the  interior.  As  to 
the  Biducesii  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  or  Viducaesii 
(ii.  8.  § 5),  see  the  articles  Biducesii  aud  Vidu- 
c asses. 

The  position  of  the  Ambiliates,  one  of  the  Ar- 
moric states  mentioned  by  Caesar,  is  unknown.  The 
Abp.incatui  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  The 
Unelli,  an  Armoric  state  (JB.  G.  vii.  75),  occupied 
the  peninsula  of  Cotantin.  The  Diablintes  and 
Cenomani  were  east  of  the  Redones,  and  north  of 
the  Andes.  [Aulerci.]  A territory  adjoining  to 
that  of  the  Cenomani  on  the  west  was  occupied  by 
the  Arvii,  a small  people  not  mentioned  by  Caesar. 
The  Sesuvii  (5.  G.  ii.  34)  were  neighbours  of  the 
Diablintes  to  the  north.  Caesar  and  Ptolemy  (ii. 
8.  § 5)  place  only  the  Lexovii  on  the  coast  between 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  and  the  Unelli;  but  two 
small  peoples,  Baiocasses  and  Viducasses,  seem 
to  have  been  comprised  within  their  territory.  The 
position  of  the  Eburovices  is  north  of  the  Ceno- 
mani, and  on  the  south  side  of  the  Seine. 

The  Carnutes  w'ere  on  the  middle  course  of  the 
Loire ; and  they  also  touched  a part  of  the  Seine. 
This  position  made  their  territory  a central  point  of 
union  for  the  Celtic  nations,  as  we  see  in  the  history 
of  the  Gallic  War.  The  Carnutes  began  the  great 
rebellion  in  b.  c.  52,  and  their  submission  in  b.  c. 
51  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Armoric  states.  Their 
country  was  also  the  head-quarters  of  the  Celtic 
Druids.  {B.  G.  vi.  13.) 

The  position  of  the  Ambivareti,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  Caesar  as  dependents  of  the  Aedui,  has 
hitherto  been  undetermined.  In  a note  to  Long’s 
edition  of  the  Gallic  War  (vii.  90)  reasons  are  given, 
which  the  editor  thinks  satisfactory,  for  placing  them 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Loire,  opposite  to  the  Bitu- 
riges  Cubi. 

The  Parish  had  part  of  their  territory  north  of 
the  Seine ; but  still  they  were  a Celtic  people.  Their 
chief  place  was  Lutetia  {Pains').  Their  neighbours 
the  Meldi  were  on  the  Marne  ; and  part  of  their 
territory  was  north  of  this  river,  which  Caesar 
makes  the  boundary  between  the  Celtae  and  the 
Belgae ; which,  as  well  as  other  like  instances,  shows 
that  wheu  he  names  the  Garonne,  the  Seine,  and 
the  Marne,  as  boundaries  of  the  Celtae,  he  speaks 
in  general  terms,  and  does  not  affect  perfect  accu- 
racy— which,  in  fact,  w'as  impossible.  Paris  was 
an  important  position  even  in  Caesar’s  time, — being 
on  an  island.  La  Citi, — and  here  he  held  a meeting 
of  the  states  of  Gallia.  Under  the  later  empire  it 
became  a chief  residence.  The  Meldi  on  the  Marne 
are  not  the  Meldi  whom  Caesar  speaks  of. 

The  Sknones  occupied  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and 
the  Yonne,  above  Paris, — a nation  that  sent  a co- 
lony to  Italy,  and  once  captured  Rome.  Their  ca- 
pital, Sens,  retains  the  name  of  the  people,  and  fixes 
a central  point  in  their  territory.  The  Tri gasses 
were  on  the  main  branch  of  the  Seine,  above  the 
junction  of  the  Icauna  ( Yonne) : their  chief  town 
Augustobona  is  Troyes.  The  Lingoxes  were  at 
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the  sources  of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  and  on  the 
high  lands  which  run  east  to  the  Vosegus  ( Vosges). 
Caesar  does  not  tell  us  that  they  were  Celtae,  but 
this  conclusion  may  be  easily  derived  from  his  work. 
Ptolemy  and  Pliny  assign  them  to  Belgica,  which  is 
true  as  to  the  political  divisions  of  their  time;  but 
the  Lingones  were  a Celtic  people,  and  one  of  those 
that  settled  in  Italy.  No  Belgic  people  crossed  the 
Alps  or  invaded  Italy;  a fact  which,  among  many 
others,  proves  that,  politically  and  nationally,  there 
was  a marked  distinction  between  the  Belgae  and 
the  Celtae. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  in  Caesar’s  Commentaries 
which  is  owing  to  the  words  Gallia  and  Galli  having 
two  meanings.  All  Gallia  (omnis  Gallia)  consist 
of  three  parts,  one  of  which  the  people  inhabit,  who 
call  themselves  Celtae,  but  the  Romans  called  them 
Galli.  {B.  G.  i.  1.)  When  Caesar  uses  the  word 
Gallia,  he  often  means  all  Gallia ; and  when  he  uses 
Galli,  he  sometimes  means  the  Gallic  people  gene- 
rally. {B.  G.  iv.  20.)  But  his  description  of  the 
habits  of  the  Galli  applies  mainly,  perhaps  alto- 
gether, to  Celtica ; and  in  many  passages,  where 
he  uses  the  word  Galli,  he  means  only  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  central  part  south  of  the  Seine.  If  any 
person  will  read  attentively  the  description  of  the 
Galli  {B.  G.  vi.  13,  &c.),  he  will  see  that  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Aquitani,  of  w'hom  Caesar  knew  very 
little,  and  had  little  to  do  with ; and  certainly  not 
at  all  to  a very  large  part  of  the  people  whom  he 
includes  in  the  general  term  Belgae.  He  considered 
many  of  these  Belgae  to  be  Germans,  pure  and 
mixed.  Of  the  Menapii  and  Neiwii  he  knew  little. 
The  Treviri  he  considered  to  be  as  brutal  as  their 
neighbours  the  Germans.  {B.  G.  viii.  25.)  The 
Slorini  have  a Celtic  name,  and  were  of  Gallic  stock, 
but  they  were  chiefly  hog-feeders  and  cattle-feeders ; 
they  had  not  the  civilisation  of  the  cultivators  of 
the  ground.  The  Bellovaci  and  the  other  pure 
Belgae  were  a warlike  race,  and  they  had  towns, 
which  indicates  a certain  degree  of  civilisation. 
They  were  nearer,  both  in  position  and  character,  to 
the  Celtic  tribes  than  any  other  of  the  Belgae, 
except  the  Remi.  It  seems  probable  that  the  Ai- 
moric  peoples,  the  Veneti  and  others,  being  mari- 
time, were  in  many  respects  different  from  the  inland 
Celtae.  Those  Celtae,  whose  habits  Caesar  describes, 
the  most  civilised  of  the  nation,  were  the  Helvetii, 
Sequani,  Aedui,  Arvemi,  Carnutes,  Senones,  and 
their  dependents.  The  Remi,  though  included  in 
Caesar’s  general  term  Belgae,  seem  to  have  been 
closely  connected  with  their  southern  neighbours ; 
and  in  Caesar’s  time  they  were  the  rivals  of  the 
Aedui.  {B.  G.  vi.  12.) 

In  a vine-growing  country,  and  one  where  the 
vine  is  indigenous,  as  it  is  in  Gallia,  the  culture  of 
this  plant  is  an  indication  of  greater  civility  and  of 
general  social  improvement.  Strabo  (p.  178)  seems 
to  suppose  that  in  his  time  the  vine  hardly  pro- 
duced any  thing  north  of  the  Cevennes.  In  the 
third  century  of  the  Christian  aera  it  was  cultivated 
on  the  slopes  along  the  waters  of  the  Mosel.  But 
Gallia  w’as,  in  Strabo’s  time,  and  even  earlier,  rich 
in  cattle  and  hogs ; and  it  had  abundance  of  good 
pasture  and  good  horses,  as  their  large  cavalry  force 
shows.  The  Galli  would  give  a large  sum  for  a 
good  horse.  {B.  G.  iv.  2.)  The  southern  and  central 
parts  were  cleared  to  a great  extent,  and  corn  was 
grown  in  abundance  even  north  of  the  Seine.  The 
Provincia  was  considered  by  the  Romans  as  another 
Italy  in  climate  and  products : and  Strabo  says 
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(p.  178)  of  Gallia  generally,  that  “no  part  of  it 
remained  unproductive,  * except  where  there  were 
swamps  or  forests,  and  even  these  parts  were  inha- 
bited, yet  rather  on  account  of  the  populousness 
than  by  reason  of  the  industry  of  the  people  ; for  the 
women  are  good  breeders  and  careful  mothers,  but 
the  men  are  more  inclined  to  war  than  tilling  the 
ground ; but  now,”  he  says,  “ they  are  compelled  to 
till  the  ground  since  they  have  laid  down  their 
arms.” 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Gallia  was  a populous 
country  in  Caesar’s  time,  populous  at  least  after  the 
measure  of  antiquity.  There  were  not  so  many,  nor 
such  large,  towns  as  there  are  now;  and  there  may 
have  been  a larger  surface  covered  with  forest.  We 
may  suppose,  also,  that  the  lands  on  the  rivers  and 
in  the  low  countries  were  less  completely  embanked : 
so  there  would  be  more  swamp  and  marsh.  But  the 
dry  lands  were  cultivated,  and  well-inhabited.  The 
proofs  are  abundant.  The  news  of  the  insurrection 
at  Genabum  in  B.c.  52  was  carried  into  the  country 
of  the  Arverni,  a distance  of  160  Roman  miles,  as 
Caesar  reckons  it,  between  sun-rise  and  before  the 
end  of  the  first  watch  of  the  evening  on  a winter’s 
day.  (jB.  G.  vii.  3.)  This  passage,  which  has  some- 
times been  most  absurdly  explained,  is  a clear  proof 
that  the  country  was  populous.  The  news  was 
passed  on  from  village  to  village.  Men  must  have 
run  to  carry  it;  those  who  received  the  news  ran  on 
as  fast  as  they  could  to  the  next  village,  and  so  on. 
In  his  wars  we  find  that  Caesar  had  few  supplies 
from  Italy.  He  could  hardly  get  much,  even  from 
Cisalpine  Gallia,  except  horses.  The  resources  of 
the  Provincia  helped  him  greatly ; but  in  many  parts 
of  Gallia  he  got  all  that  he  wanted  from  the  country, 
— corn,  cattle,  hides,  and  materials  for  clothing.  The 
w'ar  supported  him,  and  even  made  him  rich.  The 
communications  seem  to  have  been  pretty  good  in 
some  parts.  There  were  roads;  well-known  fords  at 
the  rivers,  which  imply  roads;  and  wooden  bridges, 
in  Celtica  at  least.  Caesar  even  mentions  a bridge 
(^B.  G.  ii.  5)  over  the  Axona  (Aisne),  in  the  territory 
of  the  Remi. 

The  Galli  were  acquainted  with  the  use  of  the 
metals.  The  Bituriges  had  skill  in  mining  (^B.  G. 
vii.  22),  which  they  found  useful  when  the  Romans 
besieged  their  town  Avaricum.  They  worked  iron 
mines  extensively.  Some  of  the  Celtic  nations  coined 
money;  the  Sequani,  for  instance.  They  may  have 
learned  this  from  the  Massaliot  Gi'eeks  and  their 
colonies,  as  well  as  the  use  of  letters ; for  they  used 
the  Greek  alphabet.  There  appears  to  be  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Galli  ever  had  any  other  than  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman  alphabet,  which  are  the  same. 

Strabo  (p.  1 89)  has  some  remarks  on  the  great 
natural  advantages  of  Gallia,  both  for  internal  and 
foreign  trade.  He  says,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
observe  the  adaptation  of  the  country  to  the  rivers 
and  to  the  sea,  both  the  ocean  and  the  inland  sea  ; 
fur,  if  any  one  will  attentively  examine,  he  will  find 
that  this  is  not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages  of 
the  country  : “ I mean,”  he  says,  “ that  the  neces- 
saries of  life  are  easily  interchanged  among  all,  and 
the  advantages  are  made  open  to  all ; so  that,  even 
in  such  things  as  these,  one  may  believe  that  there 
is  evidence  of  the  work  of  Providence,  the  parts  of 
this  country  being  placed  with  respect  to  one  another, 
not  as  chance  might  have  it,  but  with  wise  purpose.” 
The  basin  of  the  Atax  (Attc?e),  on  which  Narbonne 
stands,  is  connected  with  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
by  an  easy  country ; and  the  basins  of  both  rivers 
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are  connected  with  Spain  by  the  passes  at  the  two 
ends  of  the  Pyrenees.  Between  the  head  of  the  Saone 
and  the  waters  of  the  Seine  is  a portage  of  small 
extent ; and  there  was  a navigation  down  the  Seine 
to  the  sea,  and  thence  an  easy  voyage  to  Britain. 
As  the  navigation  up  the  Rhone  was  difficult,  some 
of  the  goods  from  the  Provincia  were  taken  in  carts 
by  an  easy  land  road  to  the  country  of  the  Arverni 
and  the  tipper  Loire,  and  so  carried  down  to  the 
ocean.  There  were  four  sea-routes  from  Gallia  to 
Britain, — from  the  country  of  the  Morini,  from  the 
Seine,  from  the  Loire,  and  from  the  Garonne.  These 
natural  advantages  of  France  were  not  neglected 
before  it  became  a Roman  provincia  ; but  they  were 
used  much  more  afterwards,  when  the  Romans  made 
so  many  excellent  roads  in  the  country.  It  is  a 
signal  example  of  bad  administration  in  this  fine 
country,  that  its  natural  capabilities  were  neglected 
for  so  many  centuries,  and  that  till  comparatively 
recent  times  so  little  has  been  done  to  facilitate  the 
interchange  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  “ make 
these  advantages  open  to  all.”  The  political  divisions 
of  ancient  Gallia  would  be  a reason  for  the  demanding 
of  tolls  or  duties  on  goods  carried  from  one  country 
to  another  ; a mode  of  raising  money  obvious  to  the 
rudest  barbarian,  and  practised  by  all  nations  that 
call  themselves  civilised.  The  Galli  had  river  tolls 
before  Caesar’s  time,  and  this  impediment  to  com- 
merce existed  in  France  till  the  great  Revolution  of 
1789,  up  to  which  time  the  map  of  France  and  its 
political  divisions  preserved  many  of  the  great  fea- 
tures of  a map  of  Gallia  that  would  fit  the  time  of 
Caesar.  The  division  of  France  into  departments  is 
one  of  the  great  monuments  of  her  revolutionary 
convulsion.  But  political  divisions  cannot  all  at 
once  erase  national  character;  and  France,  only  a 
part  of  Caesar’s  Gallia,  is  still  a country  of  many 
tribes. 

The  maritime  commerce  of  the  south  was  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Massaliot  Greeks,  until  the 
Romans  came  in  for  their  share  by  settling  Nar- 
borme,  and  finally  by  reducing  all  the  Greek  towns 
under  their  dominion.  This  Massaliot  commerce 
requires  a notice  by  itself.  The  trade  on  the  Atlantic 
in  Caesar’s  time  seems  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  Armoric  states.  The  course  of  the  tin  trade 
with  Britain  is  described  by  Diodorus  (v.  22),  and 
his  description  may  be  true  for  centuries  before  his 
time.  The  traders  sailed  to  the  promontory  Bele- 
rion  (the  Lands  End)  for  the  tin  which  the  natives 
of  Britain  conveyed  to  an  island,  Ictis  (Mount 
St.  Michael).  The  merchants  took  it  from  Ictis  to 
the  French  coast,  whence  it  was  conveyed  on  pack- 
horses  to  the  Rhone,  and  so  down  the  river. 

The  social  and  political  condition  of  the  Gallic 
nation  before  the  Roman  conquest  would  supply  ma- 
terials for  a long  chapter.  Thieny  (Histoire  des 
Gaulois,  Deuxieme  Partie,  chap,  i.)  has  treated 
this  subject  at  some  length,  and  in  an  instructive 
manner,  though  a careful  reader  will  not  accept  all 
the  conclusions  that  he  derives  from  his  authorities. 
The  stories  that  are  told  of  the  great  ferocity  of  the 
Gallic  nations  may  be  time  only  of  some  of  them, 
and  their  manners  were  improving  when  the  Romans 
came  among  them.  Posidonius  (Strab.  p.  198), 
who  travelled  in  Gallia  in  the  second  century  before 
our  aera,  speaks  of  practices  which  probably  belonged 
to  some  of  the  northern  peoples  only.  “After  battle,” 
he  says,  “ they  used  to  fasten  the  heads  of  their 
enemies  to  their  horses’  necks,  and  when  they  got 
home  nailed  them  to  their  doors.”  He  saw  this  often, 
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and  at  first  he  found  it  strange,  but  habit  made  him 
indifferent  to  it.  Posidonus  was  a Stoic. 

There  is  hardly  a vice  of  which  the  Galli  are  not 
accused  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans ; drunkenness, 
cruelty,  and  abominable  lust.  We  may  easily  guess 
what  the  Galli  would  have  said  of  Caesar  and  his 
men,  if  they  had  written  the  history  of  the  conquest. 
The  Italian  and  Massaliot  merchants  encouraged  the 
Gallic  propensity  to  drink,  just  as  the  white  trader 
now  demoralises  the  Indians  of  North  America. 
(Diod.  V.  26.)  The  Belgae  had  less  intercourse 
with  these  greedy  adventurers  (5.  G.  i.  1),  and  they 
were  less  corrupted  than  the  Celtae.  The  Galli 
made  beer  and  mead  ; but  they  liked  wine  better, 
and  would  drink  till  they  were  mad.  A Gall  would 
give  a boy  for  a good  jar  of  wine. 

The  political  condition  of  the  Celtae  and  of  all  the 
Gallic  nations  was  miserable.  The  country  was 
divided  into  numerous  independent  states,  the  most 
powerful  of  which  were  always  contending  for  the 
supremacy.  The  weaker  states  served  one  or  the 
other  of  the  more  powerful  states,  and  paid  them 
tribute.  The  political  system  was  a tyranny  of  the 
rich  over  the  poor ; and  the  religion  was  a horrible 
superstition.  Two  classes  of  men  had  the  power 
and  the  wealth : the  noble,  as  we  may  call  him,  and 
the  priest.  The  poorer  sort  w'ent  for  nothing. 
(5.  G.  vi.  13.)  The  Celtae  had  slaves,  and  many 
of  the  poor  chose  the  state  of  servitude  to  some 
noble,  instead  of  freedom,  when  they  became  over- 
loaded with  debt,  or  unable  to  pay  their  taxes,  or 
when  they  were  wronged  by  some  powerful  neighbour. 
In  servitude  the  poor  Celt  would  have  at  least  a 
master  to  feed  him  and  protect  him  against  other 
tyrants.  These  nobles  were  “ equites,’’— mounted 
men, — and  each  maintained  as  many  dependents  as 
he  could,  and  horses  for  them.  They  were  always 
fighting  and  quarrelling  ; almost  every  year  till 
Caesar’s  arrival.  Caesar  does  not  explain  how  the 
poorer  sort  got  into  debt ; nor  how  the  land  was 
divided.  The  rich  had  doubtless  large  tracts.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  the  poor  had  any  land  in  full 
ownership.  They  were  probably  in  the  condition  of 
tenants  who  paid  their  rent  in  kind,  or  partly  in 
money  and  partly  in  kind ; and  their  debts  might 
either  arise  from  arrears  of  rent,  or  from  borrowing  to 
supply  their  wants.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  seeing 
where  they  might  borrow;  the  towns  would  contain 
the  traders,  and  the  market  would  be  in  the  towns. 
Arms,  agricultural  implements,  and  clothing  must 
be  bought  with  corn,  cattle,  and  hogs.  The  poor 
cultivator,  whether  a kind  of  proprietor  or  a tenant, 
would  soon  find  himself  in  bad  plight  between  his 
lord,  the  shopkeeper,  and  the  “ mercator,”  who  tra- 
velled the  country  with  his  cart  loaded  with  the 
tempting  liquor  that  he  could  not  resist.  (Diod.  v. 
26.)  The  enormous  waste  of  life  in  the  Gallic 
domestic  quarrels,  their  foreign  expeditions,  and  in 
their  wars  with  the  Romans,  was  easily  supplied. 
A poor  agricultural  nation,  with  such  robust  women 
as  the  Galli  had  (Diod.  v.  32),  is  exactly  the  people 
to  produce  soldiers.  Among  such  a people  more 
male  children  are  bom  than  the  land  requires  ; and 
those  who  are  not  wanted  for  the  plough,  the  spade,  or 
to  watch  the  cattle,  are  only  fit  to  handle  the  sword. 
A braver  set  of  men  never  faced  the  enemy  than  the 
Galli  with  whom  Caesar  fought.  Most  of  them  were 
the  children  of  poverty,  brought  up  to  suffer  and  to  die. 
We  often  read,  at  earlier  periods,  of  their  losing,  through 
intemperance,  the  fruits  of  a hard-fought  battle  ; but 
nothing  of  this  kind  appears  in  the  Gallic  wars. 
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The  nobles  were  immensely  rich,  while  the  maps 
of  the  people  was  poor.  Of  their  great  wealth  there 
is  conclusive  evidence.  Caesar  (J5.  G.  i.  18)  informs 
us  that  Dumnorix,  an  Aeduan,  had  made  a great 
fortune  by  farming  the  tolls  and  other  taxes,  and 
that  he  was  able  to  maintain  a large  body  of  horse. 
The  rich  Galli  were  polygamists,  and  they  had  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  wife  and  children 
Caesar  does  not  expressly  limit  this  power  to  tho 
rich ; but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  was  a power  which 
no  poor  man  ever  exercised.  He  mentions  a kind  ol 
marriage  settlement  among  the  rich,  — for  to  them 
only  it  can  apply, — which  shows  that  the  condition 
of  women  of  that  class  was  not  so  bad.  If  the  hus- 
band received  a portion  with  his  wife,  he  added  to  it 
as  much  from  his  own  fortune.  The  produce  of  the 
joint  stock  was  accumulated,  and  the  whole  stock, 
with  its  accumulations,  belonged  to  the  survivor. 
(^B.  G.  vi.  19.)  This  is  like  an  English  estate  by 
entireties,  as  it  is  called.  It  was  a good  contrivance 
for  keeping  up  the  wealth  of  a family  and  providing 
for  the  wife,  if  she  suiwived.  Caesar  says  nothing 
of  the  law  of  succession  among  the  Galli. 

It  seems  that  in  Caesar’s  time  things  were  changed. 
Gallia  had  gone  though  many  revolutions.  He  gives 
some  instances  of  the  superstition  of  the  Galli,  and 
of  the  barbarous  practices  of  their  religion  {B.  G. 
vi.  15);  and  he  mentions  the  Druids  and  the  nobles 
as  the  ruling  classes.  But  we  see  littlfe  of  priestly 
rule  : it  had  evidently  declined  before  the  power  of 
the  nobles,  and  the  growth  of  the  numerous  towns 
which  Gallia  then  contained ; and  probably  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Greeks  was  felt  over  a large  part  of 
the  countiy.  Caesar  (5.  G.  vi.  13)  was  told  that 
the  Druidical  system  was  the  growth  of  Britain,  and 
imported  into  Gallia.  He  merely  tells  us  what  he 
heard;  but  he  states  that  in  his  time  those  who 
wished  to  master  thoroughly  this  mysterious  learning, 
generally  went  to  school  in  Britain.  It  is  much 
more  likely  that  some  revolution  in  Gallia  drove 
Druids  into  Britain,  and  we  must  suppose  that  they 
carried  their  most  learned  doctors  with  them.  The 
Galli  were,  as  the  Roman  says,  “ a nation  greatly 
given  to  superstitions,”  a circumstance  in  which  their 
conqueror  and  his  officers  did  not  resemble  them  at 
all.  The  Gallic  Druids  had  a pontiff;  and  when  one 
died,  the  next  in  merit  (dignitas)  succeeded;  but  if 
several  were  equal,  a successor  was  chosen  by  the 
votes  of  the  Druids,  or,  as  it  sometimes  happened, 
the  title  to  the  office  was  decided  by  arms.  Many 
young  men  flocked  to  the  Druids  to  learn  what  they 
had  to  teach ; and  the  priests,  we  may  suppose,  were 
taken  from  these  pupils.  It  would  be  an  object  of 
ambition  to  get  into  this  sacred  class ; for  the  Druids 
were  highly  respected.  They  were  priests,  and  judges 
in  almost  all  disputes,  public  and  private.  Like  the 
old  Roman  patricians,  they  had  both  religion  and 
law  in  their  hands.  The  priest  did  not  fight;  and 
he  paid  no  taxes.  This  explains  why  parents  were 
so  eager  to  get  their  sons  into  this  privileged  order. 
{B.  G.  vi.  14.)  It  was  a provision  for  them.  The 
pupils  learned  by  heart  a vast  number  of  verses, 
though  the  Druids  were  well  able  to  write,  and  used 
the  Greek  character  for  writing  their  language,  both 
in  public  and  private  affairs.  Here  we  have  clear 
evidence  that  before  the  Christian  aera  the  Celtic 
was  a written  language,  a circumstance  that  would 
fix  it;  and  the  practice  of  committing  to  memory 
this  long  string  of  verses  would  have  the  same  effect. 
Caesar  supposes  that  the  verses  were  not  committed 
to  writing,  partly  to  prevent  the  learning  from  being 
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divulged, — which  implies  that  other  people  could 
read  besides  the  Druids, — and  partly  to  exercise 
the  memory.  They  taught  the  immortality  of  the 
soul  and  the  transmigration  into  different  bodies. 
They  taught  their  youths  also  astronomy,  and  much 
about  the  nature  of  things,  and  the  immortal  gods. 

In  the  different  states  we  read  of  a concilium  or 
assembly,  variously  constituted.  One  thing  the 
Gain  provided  against  carefully : there  was  to  be  no 
talk  on  political  matters  except  in  the  concilium.  If 
a man  heard  anything  by  rumour  or  report  that 
concerned  the  state,  he  must  open  it  only  to  the 
magistrates,  who  concealed  what  they  thought  fit, 
and  told  the  people  just  as  much  as  they  thought 
proper.  (5.  G.  vi.  20.)  There  was  no  liberty  of 
speech.  Caesar  speaks  of  senates  among  the  Gallic 
tribes  (5.  G.  ii.  5) ; that  is,  a governing  body  to 
which  he  gives  a name  which  a Roman  would  under- 
stand. He  does  not  explain  the  constitution  of  these 
senates,  which  might  not  always  be  the  same.  The 
head  of  the  state  seems  to  have  been  elective.  The 
chief  magistrate  of  the  Aedui,  named  Vergobretus 
(5.  G.  i.  16),  was  elected  for  a year,  and  had  ‘‘  vi- 
tae et  necis  in  suos  potestatem ; ” which  is  sometimes 
misunderstood  to  mean,  that  he  could  do  as  he  liked. 
It  simply  means  that  he  was  the  chief  judge.  Some- 
thing of  a popular  assembly,  of  a democratic  element, 
appears  in  some  of  the  states.  Usurpations  were 
common  things.  A man  who  was  rich  enough  to 
get  a large  body  of  adherents,  would  seize  on  power, 
and  keep  it  as  long  as  he  could.  In  the  early  period 
of  Gallic  history  kings  appear  more  frequently  than 
in  Caesar’s  time ; and  we  read  of  kings  whose  fathers 
had  been  kings, — which,  however,  was  rather  a 
rare  occurrence.  A long  regular  dynasty  of  princes 
was  not  to  the  taste  of  the  Galli.  Either  popular 
insurrection  or  a successful  rival  displaced  them. 
These  frequent  revolutions  filled  the  country  with 
desperate  men,  who  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  were 
always  ready  for  adventure.  Exiles,  fugitives,  and 
men  who  had  saved  their  lives  by  running  away, 
swarmed  in  the  country.  Those  who  could  not  find 
safety  in  Gallia  found  a refuge  in  Britain.  The  at- 
tempt of  Thierry  {^Histoire  des  Gaulois)  to  explain 
the  early  revolutions  and  constitutions  of  Gallia,  is 
ingenious,  but  not  satisfactory.  A careful  perusal 
of  Caesar  will  give  a better  notion  of  the  confusion 
that  reigned  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Rhine, 
when  the  Romans  came  to  settle  all  disputes  and 
teach  the  people  how  to  live. 

Caesar  was  assassinated  in  b.  c.  44.  Little  is 
said  of  what  he  did  with  Gallia  from  the  time  when 
he  left  it  to  the  time  of  his  death;  but  we  may  be 
sure  that  he  did  not  neglect  so  profitable  a conquest. 
Suetonius  says  ((7ae«.  25);  “All  Gallia  which  is 
bounded  by  the  Saltus  Pyrenaeus,  and  the  Alps,  and 
the  Gehenna,  by  the  rivers  Rhine  and  Rhone,  except 
the  allied  states  and  those  that  had  done  him  service, 
he  reduced  to  the  form  of  a province,  and  imposed 
on  the  people  an  annual  payment  to  the  amount  of 
‘ quadringenties  stipendii  nomine.’  ” It  was  not 
called  “ tributum  ” or  “ vectigal.”  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  (xv.  11),  who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century 
of  our  aera,  has  a passage  which  has  caused  much 
difficulty.  He  speaks  of  four  divisions  after  Caesar’s 
conquest,  made  by  him  as  dictator;  but  he  uses 
terms  that  can  only  be  understood  by  referring  to 
the  divisions  that  existed  in  his  time.  He  says  that 
Narbonensis  contained  also  Lugdunensis  and  Vien- 
nensis;  Aquitania  was  a second  division;  the  Su- 
perior and  Inferior  Germania  and  the  Belgae  were 
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under  two  jurisdictions  at  the  same  time.”  (See  the 
Note  of  H.  Valesius.)  Walckenaer  attempts  to  ex- 
plain this  passage,  and  to  show  that  it  agrees  with 
what  Strabo  (p.  177)  says  ; but  it  is  not  worth  the 
labour.  Both  authors  are  very  obscure  here;  and 
Ammianus  is  too  uncritical  to  be  trusted  for  such  a 
matter,  even  if  one  were  quite  sure  what  he  meant. 

The  conqueror  of  the  Gauls  knew  the  value  of  the 
men  whom  he  had  conquered.  He  had  formed  a 
legion  of  Transalpine  Galli,  to  which  he  gave  the 
Gallic  name  Alauda;  he  fitted  them  out  like  Roman 
soldiers,  and  drilled  them  after  Roman  fashion. 
(Sueton.  6’oes.  c.  24.)  Finally  he  made  them  Ro- 
man citizens,  which  must  have  taken  place  after  he 
was  dictator.  In  the  Civil  War  he  had  Galli  in  his 
army,  — Aquitanians,  mountaineers  from  the  border 
of  the  Provincia,  archers  from  the  Ruteni,  and  Gallic 
cavalry,  which  he  had  found  useful  also  in  his  Gallic 
wars.  His  last  military  operation  in  Gallia  was  the 
siege  of  Massilia  [Massilia],  b.  c.  49.  He  after- 
wards sent,  under  Ti.  Claudius  Nero,  a supple- 
mentary colony  to  Narbo,  and  a colony  to  Arelate 
(AWes),  both  of  which  are  mentioned  by  Suetonius 
(Ti.  Caes.  4),  who  speaks  of  other  colonies,  but  he 
does  not  mention  them.  Baeterrae  (Beziers^  may 
have  been  one,  and  Forum  JuHi  (Frejus)  another. 
All  these  were  colonies  of  old  soldiers.  Caesar  had 
Galli  with  him  in  his  campaigns  in  Greece  and 
Africa;  and  there  were  also  Galli  on  the  side  of  the 
Pompeian  party.  These  war-loving  men  had  never 
a better  commander,  for  Caesar  led  them  to  victory 
and  paid  them  well.  The  civil  wars  of  Rome  threw 
a great  number  of  Gallic  adventurers  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Juba,  the  African,  had  a 
picked  guard  of  Gallic  and  Spanish  cavalry  (B.  C. 
■ii.  40) ; and  M.  Antonius  m^e  a present  to  Cleo- 
patra of  some  hundreds  of  these  men.  Caesar  even 
placed  some  of  his  Transalpine  friends  in  the  Roman 
senate, — some  of  the  semibarbarous  Galli,  as  Sueto- 
nius calls  them  (Caes.  c.  76,  80),  — a measure 
which  well  deserved  the  ridicule  that  attended  it. 

Dion  Cassius  (xliii.  51)  says  that,  in  the  year  b.  o. 
44,  Caesar  united  the  government  of  the  Provincia 
and  Hispania  Citerior  under  M.  Aemilius  Lepidus. 
Hirtius  had  Belgica,  and  L.  Munatius  Plancus  had 
Celtica.  In  b.  c.  43,  the  year  after  Caesar’s  death, 
Lepidus  still  held  his  provinces.  L.  Munatius  Plan- 
cus, who  was  also  in  Gallia,  founded  the  colony  of 
Augusta  Rauracorum  (AugsC),  in  Switzerland,  and 
Lugdunum  (Lyon),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone 
and  Same,  which  soon  became  one  of  the  first  cities 
of  Transalpine  Gallia  (Dion  Cass.  xlvi.  50)  ; but 
the  colony  of  Augusta  Rauracorum  perhaps  was  not 
completely  settled  till  the  time  of  Augustus,  as  we 
may  infer  from  the  name. 

The  final  settlement  of  GaUia  was  the  work  of 
Octavianus  Caesar,  afterwards  the  emperor  Augus- 
tus. His  success  in  administering  the  Roman  em- 
pire is  due  to  his  great  abilities  and  to  the  name 
that  he  bore.  His  able  assistant  was  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  who  led  his  troops  from  Aquitania,  which 
he  found  in  a state  of  insurrection  (Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  92),  to  the  banks  of  tiie  Lower  Rhine,  b.  c.  37. 
He  was  the  second  Roman  commander  who  crossed 
this  river  into  Germany.  The  Ubii,  a nation  already 
well  known  to  the  Romans,  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into 
Gallia,  and  Agrippa  permitted  them  to  settle  there. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  27 ; Strab.  p.  194.)  The  Oppidum 
Ubiorum  afterwards  became  the  Roman  colony  Agrip- 
pinensis.  [Colonia  Agrippinensis.]  Probably 
about  this  time  the  Tungri,  another  Gennanic  trib^ 
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were  allowed  to  occupy  the  country  from  which  the 
Eburones  had  perished.  Agrippa  seems  to  have 
established  ^ne  policy  of  planting  German  tribes  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Ehine, — nations  that  were  driven 
by  their  countrymen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river. 
The  true  German  hated  and  despised  the  men  who 
shut  themselves  up  within  walls;  and  the  Gallicised 
German  who  enjoyed  his  possessions  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Ehine,  was  ready  to  defend  them  against 
his  less  civilised  brothers. 

The  disputes  of  Octavianus  Caesar  with  M.  Anto- 
nins prevented  him  from  directing  all  his  attention 
to  the  Galliae.  For  some  years  the  country  was  in 
a disturbed  state.  The  Treviri  were  reduced  to 
obedience  by  Nonius  Gallus.  C.  Carinas  defeated 
the  Morini,  and  drove  back  the  SueAi,  who  had 
crossed  the  Ehine.  (Dion  Cass.  li.  20,  21.)  The 
Aquitani,  the  last  people  who  continued  in  arms, 
were  subdued  by  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  b.  c.  28.  In 
B.c.  27,  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  after  Caesar 
ended  his  campaigns,  and  when  Octavianus,  now 
Augustus,  had  become  master  of  the  Roman  world, 
Gallia  Comata  was  definitively  organised.  Augustus, 
who  took  into  his  own  hands  the  administration  of 
the  most  important  provinces,  of  those  which  required 
the  largest  military  force,  went  to  Narhonne  in 
B.  c.  27.  From  this  time  we  may  date  the  regular 
administrative  division  of  Gallia  into  four  parts  ; but 
Augustus  made  very  little  change.  The  Provincia 
received  the  name  of  Narbonensis,  from  the  Eoman 
town  of  Narbo  ; but  its  limits  were  not  altered. 
Aquitania  retained  its  name  ; but  it  was  extended  to 
the  Loire,  and  consequently  comprised  a large  part 
of  Celtica.  [Aquitania.]  The  rest  of  Celtica 
received  the  name  of  Lugdunensis,  from  the  new 
settlement  of  Lugdunum.  The  remainder  of  Gallia 
was  Belgica.  (Strab.  p.  177.) 

The  organisation  of  the  provincia  of  Narbonensis 
was  the  first  labour  of  Augustus.  During  the  Civil 
Wars  it  had  been  hostile  to  the  party  of  Caesar;  and 
particularly  Massilia  and  its  dependencies.  [Pro- 
■\^NCIA.]  The  policy  of  the  emperor  was  to  destroy 
the  nationality  of  the  Galli,  to  confound  the  old  di- 
visions, and  to  stamp  a Roman  character  on  the 
country.  From  Lugdunum,  the  capital  of  one  of 
the  new  divisions,  Agrippa  made  four  great  roads 
(Strab.  p.  208):  one  over  the  Cevennes  to  the  San- 
tones,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne,  and  into  Aqui- 
tania; a second  to  the  Rhine;  a third  to  the  Ocean, 
in  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci  and  the  Ambiani, 
the  termination  of  which  would  be  at  Bononia  (^Bou- 
logne')-, and  a fourth  into  Narbonensis  and  the  Mas- 
saliot  coast.  Lugdunum  was  in  fact  the  centre  of 
Gallia,  a kind  of  acropolis  ; and  in  the  history  of 
modem  France  its  position  has  always  been  of  the 
greatest  importance.  It  was  on  the  high  road  from 
North  Italy  into  Gallia  Transalpina  and  to  the 
Ocean:  for  a carriage  road  led  from  Augusta  Prae- 
toria  (Aosta),  over  the  Alps,  to  Lugdunum;  and 
another,  steep  and  short,  from  the  same  town,  over 
the  Pennine  Alps,  into  the  basin  of  the  Leman  lake, 
and  thence  to  Lugdunum.  This  road  over  the  Pen- 
nine Alps  also  passed  to  the  Rhone  or  the  Leman 
lake,  after  crossing  which  the  traveller  proceeded 
into  the  plain  country  of  the  Helvetii,  w'hence  there 
was  a road  over  the  Jura  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani  and  the  Lingones.  In  the  country  of  the 
Lingones  the  road  divided;  one  branch  led  to  the 
Ocean,  and  the  other  to  the  Rhone.  Agrippa  made 
a measurement  of  the  whole  ocean  coast  of  Gallia, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Narbonensis. 
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To  the  time  of  Augustus  w'e  may  certainly  ascribe 
the  Roman  names  of  many  of  the  Gallic  towns. 
Caesar  probably  began  the  work,  as  we  may  infer 
from  the  name  Julia,  which  appears  in  several  places. 
Juliomagus  (Anger),  for  instance,  was  a site  that 
Caesar  had  visited.  Gergovia,  in  the  country  of  the 
Arverni,  where  Caesar  was  defeated,  lost  its  rank; 
and  the  neighbouring  city  of  Augustonemetum  took 
its  place.  The  capital  of  the  Suessiones,  Noviodu- 
num,  became  Augusta  Suessionum ; and  the  capital 
of  the  barbarous  Treviri,  whose  Galllic  name  is  un- 
known, became  Augusta  Trevirorum.  Bibracte,  the 
capital  of  the  Aedui,  received  the  name  of  Augusto- 
dunum.  Some  of  the  old  states  were  put  in  the 
class  of  Foederati;  others  were  Liberi,  as  the  Segu- 
siani.  (Plin.  H.N.  iv.  18.)  The  Lingones  and  the 
Remi,  two  people  that  had  always  been  friendly  to 
Caesar  in  his  Gallic  wars,  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  17)  among  the  Foederati.  The  Ausci  in 
Aquitania  had  the  Latinitas.  [Ausci.]  The  Ro- 
man civitas  was  sometimes  conferred  on  great  fa- 
milies for  their  merit,  that  is,  their  services  to  the 
Romans. 

Augustus  made  a census  of  the  three  Galliae 
(Liv.  Epit.  134  ; Dion  Cass.  liii.  22)  at  the  time 
when  he  visited  Narbonne.  The  object  of  this  cen- 
sus was  taxation,  for  which  purpose  a register  was 
made  of  the  people  and  of  all  their  properties. 

The  Romanising  of  Gallia  under  Augustus  was 
rapid,  and  the  measures  adopted  for  this  purpose 
were  judicious.  Schools  were  established  in  the  large 
towns  of  the  Provincia ; and  Tacitus  mentions  Au- 
gustodunum,  the  chief  town  of  the  Aedui,  in  the 
Lugdunensis,  as  a great  school  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 
(Ann.  iii.  40.)  The  Latin  language  took  root  in 
Gallia,  and  also  Roman  law ; and  both  subsist  to 
the  present  day.  The  religion  of  the  Galli  was  an 
obstacle  to  Roman  civilisation ; but  the  Romans 
were  too  prudent  to  attack  the  religion  of  a nation 
openly.  A kind  of  mixture  of  Gallic  and  Roman 
religion  grew  up  in  many  of  the  towns,  and  temples 
to  Roman  deities  were  built  in  all  the  places  where 
the  Romans  settled.  Some  curious  proofs  remain  of 
the  blending  of  the  two  religions.  On  the  site 
where  the  venerable  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame  of 
Paris  now  stands,  on  the  ancient  island  of  Lutetia, 
once  stood  a temple  whose  sculptures  indicate  the 
blending  of  the  Roman  and  the  Gallic  superstitions. 
But  among  the  people  of  the  country  the  old  re- 
ligion maintained  its  ground,  and  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  say  that  all  traces  of  it  have  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  importance  of  pacifying 
and  organising  the  Galliae  explains  why  the  prudent 
emperor  did  not  attack  Britain.  He  was  too  busy 
in  Gallia,  and  the  invasion  of  Britain  was  not  a light 
matter.  Augustus  had  also  a decent  excuse ; for 
the  Britons,  it  is  said,  sent  him  a pacific  embassy 
He  made  a second  visit  to  Gallia  in  b.c.  16  to  settle 
the  disturbance  that  had  risen  on  account  of  the 
census  (Liv.  Epit.  137)  and  the  tyranny  of  C. 
Licinius  his  procurator  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  2 1 ).  Drusus, 
the  step-sou  of  Augustus,  completed  the  census  of 
the  Galliae,  and  he  secured  the  defence  of  the 
Rhenish  frontier  by  building  numerous  forts,  chiefly 
along  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  The  Roman 
Itineraries  along  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  from 
Lugdunum  Batavorum  southward,  show  the  nume- 
rous positions  along  this  route,  and  indicate  the 
origin  of  many  modem  towns.  In  the  time  of  Ti- 
berius this  bank  of  the  river  (Tacit.  Ann.  iv.  5) 
was  guarded  by  eight  legions,  a force  almost  equal 
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to  that  which  protected  all  the-other  frontiers  of  the 
empire. 

Pliny  (iv.  17)  and  Ptolemy  (ii.  9)  include  the 
Lend,  Lingones,  Sequani,  and  Helvetii  in  Belgica, 
which  was  true  for  their  time  ; but  it  is  not  known 
when  this  change  was  made.  The  commander  in 
Belgica  and  on  the  Rhenish  frontier  had  not  only 
the  Belgica  of  Augustus  under  him,  but  the  four 
peoples  which  have  just  been  mentioned.  Thus 
Celtioa  was  a second  time  reduced  in  its  extent,  the 
first  reduction  being  that  made  by  Augustus.  But 
Transalpine  Gallia  still  consisted  of  four  great  divi- 
sions,— Narbonensis,  Aquitania,  Celtica,  and  Belgica. 
These  are  the  divisions  in  the  geography  of  Ptolemy. 
But  he  places  in  Belgica,  or,  as  he  calls  it,  KeAro- 
yaAarta  BeKyiKij,  two  subdivisions, — Germania  In- 
ferior (r]  KttTw),  and  Germania  Superior  (J)  &vui). 
His  Germania  Inferior  extended  along  the  Rhine 
from  the  sea  to  the  river  Obrincus  ; but  we  do  not 
know  what  river  Ptolemy  means.  The  southern 
limit,  however,  is  fixed  by  the  towns  that  he  men- 
tions. Moguntiacum  {Mainz)  is  the  furthest  town  to 
the  south.  From  the  Obrincus  southward  he  enu- 
merates, in  Germania  Superior,  the  Nemetes,  Van- 
giones,  Tribocci,  and  Rauraci.  The  Tribocci  were 
on  the  Gallic  side  in  Caesar’s  time  ; the  other  three 
tribes  came  over  afterwards.  The  most  southern 
town  in  Ptolemy’s  Gennania  Superior  was  Augusta 
Rauracorum  {Augst\  a little  higher  up  the  Rhine 
than  Basilia  {Bale).  The  Germaniae,  in  fact,  were 
peopled  by  transplanted  Germanic  peoples,  who  were 
under  a military  government.  This  will  explain 
Pliny,  when  he  says  that  Belgica  extended  from  the 
Schelde  to  the  Seine : he  means  that  the  part  be- 
tween the  Schelde  and  the  Rhine  was  occupied  by 
Germanic  peoples.  The  establishment  of  the  Gei-- 
maniae  belongs  to  the  time  of  Augustus.  They 
are  mentioned  by  Tacitus  {Ann.  iii.  41,  iv.  73); 
but  Dion  Cassius  (liii.  12,  Iv.  23)  assigns  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Germaniae  to  Augustus.  We  learn 
from  Tacitus  that  Drusus  and  Germanicus  had  the 
command  both  of  Belgica  and  the  Germaniae.  At 
a later  period  (A  rew.  xiii.  53)  he  speaks  of  Aelius 
Gracilis,  as  legatus  of  Belgica,  and  of  L.  Vetus, 
as  commanding  in  the  Germania  Superior.  Vetus 
(a.  d.  59)  wished  to  join  the  Saone  and  the  Mosel  by 
a canal,  in  order  that  there  might  be  a w'ater  com- 
munication between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
North  Sea,  up  the  Rhone  and  the  Saone,  and  down 
the  Mosel  and  the  Rhine.  Gracilis  would  not  let 
Vetus  bring  his  legions  into  his  province  of  Bel- 
gica; and  the  canal  w'as  not  made.  The  Germaniae 
then  had  at  this  time  a distinct  administration  ; but 
this  division  existed,  as  it  appears  from  other  passages, 
even  in  the  time  of  Tiberius. 

Three  Alpine  provinces  are  mentioned.  On  the 
authority  of  Dion  Cassius  (liv.  24),  it  is  said  that 
Augustus  formed  the  Alpes  Maritimae  into  a 
province.  In  A.  d.  63  Nero  certainly  gave  them 
the  Latinitas  or  Jus  Latii  (Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  32)  ; 
and  in  a.  d.  69  they  formed  a province,  for  they 
were  then  governed  by  a procurator  (Tacit.  Hist. 
ii.  12). 

The  Alpes  Cottiae  formed  a kingdom  under  Cot- 
tins,  an  Alpine  chief,  until  the  time  of  Nero,  who 
made  this  country  into  a province.  (Sueton.  Nero, 
c.  18.)  It  consisted  of  fourteen  communities,  and 
occupied  a tract  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  The 
chief  place  was  Segusio  {Susa)  on  the  Italian  side. 

The  Alpes  Penninae  are  mentioned  as  a province 
under  the  later  Empire. 
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In  the  Geography  of  Ptolemy  all  these  parts  of 
the  Alps  are  included  in  Italy.  They  were  not 
united  to  Gallia  until  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
as  some  modern  writers  maintain. 

At  the  very  commencement  of  the  administration 
of  Tiberius,  the  successor  of  Augustus,  Gallia  gave 
a sign  of  what  might  be  expected  from  the  legions  of 
the  Rhine,  who  were  then  distributed  in  two  camps, 
an  upper  and  a lower.  Germanicus,  the  nephew  of 
Tiberius,  was  busied  with  the  census  of  the  Galliae 
when  the  new's  arrived  of  the  death  of  Augustus 
(Tac.  Ann.  i.  31.)  The  soldiers  on  the  Rhine  were 
dissatisfied ; they  broke  out  into  mutiny,  and  Ger- 
manicus with  great  difliculty  reduced  them  to  obe- 
dience. Some  of  them  would  have  had  him  assume 
the  imperial  power,  the  first  indication  that  is  men- 
tioned of  the  legions  assuming  to  name  a successor 
to  the  power  of  Augustus.  In  a.  d.  21  there  was  a 
rising  in  Gallia  headed  by  Julius  Florus  among  the 
Treviri,  and  Julius  Sacrovir  among  the  Aedui,  those 
bi’others  of  the  Roman  people,  who  were  their  most 
uncertain  friends.  (Tac.  Ann.  iii.  40.)  Both  these 
men  were  Galli  of  noble  rank,  and  Roman  citizens,  a 
personal  distinction  that  had  been  conferred  on  some 
of  their  ancestors,  after  Roman  fashion,  for  their  ser- 
vices, which  means  their  fidelity  to  Roman  interests. 
The  taxation,  the  heavy  rate  of  interest  with  which 
they  were  loaded,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  governors, 
were  the  alleged  causes  of  this  rebellion  of  the  Galli. 
Both  communities  and  individuals,  under  Roman 
dominion,  were  always  complaining  of  debt.  We  do 
not  know  what  particular  contributions  oppressed 
the  Gallic  states ; but  it  seems  probable  that  the 
great  works  undertaken  by  the  towns,  probably  by 
the  order  of  the  governors,  may  have  been  one  cause 
of  debt.  Temples  and  other  public  buildings  rose 
up  all  over  the  country,  and  must  have  cost  immense 
sums.  Works  of  more  direct  public  utility  also,  such 
as  bridges,  roads,  and  aqueducts,  of  which  there  are 
so  many  traces  in  France,  could  not  have  been  ac- 
complished without  a very  large  expenditure.  The 
Romans  embellished  and  improved  the  country,  but 
the  people  paid  dear  for  it.  Gallia  not  only  had  to 
supply  all  its  own  expenditure,  but  to  furnish  con- 
tributions to  the  empire.  This  rising,  which,  if  the 
beginning  had  been  more  successful,  might  have 
ended  in  a general  rebellion,  had  no  results.  The 
Andecavi,  and  Turonii  or  Turones,  on  the  Loire,  who 
were  the  first  to  begin,  were  soon  put  down.  Florus 
did  not  succeed  in  stirring  up  the  Treviri,  though 
he  made  a beginning  in  true  Gallic  style  by  mur- 
dering some  Roman  “negotiatores ;”  these  men  of 
money,  who  settled  themselves  in  every  place  where 
gain  was  to  be  got.  A body  of  debtors  and  clients, 
as  they  are  called, — needy  dependents, — fled  into  the 
Ardennes,  a country  which  in  some  parts,  even  at 
the  present  day,  is  no  bad  place  of  refuge.  Another 
Julius,  named  Indus,  also  a Trevir,  and  an  enemy  of 
Florus,  helped  to  put  down  the  rising,  which  ended 
by  Florus  killing  himself.  Among  the  Aedui  the 
matter  was  more  serious.  Sacrovir  was  defeated  by 
the  Roman  commander  C.  Silius,  near  Augustodunum, 
in  a pitched  battle.  He  retired  to  his  villa  with  his 
most  faithful  adherents,  and  there  he  died  by  his 
own  hands.  His  men  killed  one  another ; and  the 
house,  which  they  had  set  on  fire,  consumed  them 
all.  This  is  a sample  of  Gallic  desperation,  which 
is  a part  of  the  national  character. 

Caius  Caesar,  named  Caligula,  the  successor  of 
Tiberius,  went  into  Gallia,  but  he  did  nothing  except 
exhibit  his  madness  and  brutality  at  Lugdunum, 
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His  uncle  Claudius,  who  succeeded  Cains,  was  born 
at  Lugdunum,  on  the  day  in  which  the  altar  at  Lug- 
dunum  was  dedicated  to  Augustus.  (Sueton.  Claud. 
C.  2.)  This  learned  pedant  and  imperial  fool  wished 
to  extirpate  the  old  Gallic  religion,  and  he  commenced 
a furious  persecution  of  the  Druids.  His  biographer 
(Sueton.  Claud,  c.  2.5)  says  that  he  completely  abo- 
lished the  religion  of  the  Druids.  Augustus  had 
gone  no  further  than  to  forbid  Roman  citizens  em- 
bracing this  superstition.  Pliny  ascribes  the  extir- 
pation of  Druidism  to  Tiberius  Caesar;  but  what- 
ever these  emperors  may  have  intended  to  do,  they 
did  not  succeed.  Claudius  was  tlie  first  Roman 
emperor  who  set  foot  in  Britain.  Aulus  Plautius, 
his  general,  was  already  there,  and  engaged  in  active 
warfare.  The  emperor  landed  at  Massilia,  whence 
he  went  by  land  to  Gesoriacuin,  afterwards  Bononia 
(^Boulogne),  and  from  Boulogne  he  crossed  the 
straits.  Boulogne  became  from  this  time  a Roman 
nort,  and  the  usual  place  of  embarkation  for  Britain. 
Claudius  crossed  the  Thames  with  his  army,  and 
took  Camalodunum,  the  town  of  king  Cunobelin. 
He  was  only  sixteen  days  in  Britain,  and  on  his 
retuiTi  he  had  a triumph  for  the  victories  w'hich  his 
general  had  gained.  (Dion  Cass.  lx.  19  23.)  It 

was  probably  when  Claudius  was  in  Gallia  that  the 
chief  persons  (prim^'res)  of  Gallia  Comata,  “having,” 
as  Tacitus  says  (^Ann.  xi.  23)  “ long  ago  had  treaties 
with  Rome  (foedera)  and  the  Roman  civitas,  claimed 
the  privilege  of  obtaining  the  honores  at  Rome.”  This 
passage  of  Tacitus  has  sometimes  been  misunder- 
stood. The  “ civitas  ” had  not  been  given  to  any  of 
the  states  of  Gallia  Comata ; but  some  of  the  chiefs 
had  obtained  the  Roman  civitas,  as  we  have  seen  in 
the  examples  of  Floras  and  Sacrovir.  But  it  appears 
from  this  passage,  that  it  was  not  the  complete 
civitas,  for  they  had  not  access  to  the  high  offices  at 
Rome  and  the  senate  ; and  yet  the  Roman  “ civitas  ” 
implies  both  the  suffragium  and  the  honores.  The 
“ suffragium  ” was  indeed  nothing  now  ; and  the 
“ honores  ” were  only  a name  ; but  it  was  something 
for  a Gaul  to  have  the  title  of  praetor  and  consul, 
and  a seat  in  the  Roman  senate.  Claudius  made  a 
speech  to  the  senate,  which  is  a singular  mixture  of 
pedantry  and  good  sense.  He  supported  the  claim 
of  the  Gallic  chiefs  by  the  universal  practice  of 
Rome  of  admitting  foreigners  into  the  senatorial 
body  ; and  the  first  instance  that  he  mentions  was 
that  of  his  Sabine  ancestor,  Clausus,  the  progenitor 
of  the  Claudia  Gens.  He  observed  that  the  Galli 
were  already  mingled  with  the  Romans  by  sameness 
of  manners,  arts,  and  marriage  ; and  he  argued  that 
it  was  better  they  should  bring  their  gold  and 
wealth  to  Rome  than  keep  it  to  themselves.  The 
wealthy  Gallic  nobles  often  visited  Rome,  and  some 
of  them  resided  there.  The  emperor  thought  it 
better  to  attract  to  Rome  the  rich  men  of  the  pro- 
vinces than  to  keep  them  away.  A senatus  con- 
sultum  followed  the  speech  of  the  princeps  ; and 
“ the  Aedui  were  the  first  who  obtained  admission  to 
the  senate  in  the  city”  (senatorum  in  urbe  jus). 
“ This,”  adds  Tacitus,  “ was  granted  in  respect  of 
their  ancient  foedus,  and  because  they  were  the  only 
Gallic  people  that  had  the  title  of  fraternity  with 
the  Roman  people”  (a.  d.  48).  It  is  not  said  if  other 
Gallic  peoples,  after  the  Aedui,  obtained  access  to 
the  senate.  Probably  we  may  conclude  that  they 
became  admissible.  But  this  was  purely  a personal 
distinction,  conferred  at  the  pleasure  of  the  emperor 
on  such  rich  Galli  as  chose  to  reside  in  Rome. 

The  Prcvincia,  the  first  part  of  Gallia  in  which 
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the  Romans  fixed  themselves,  became,  under  the 
Empire,  completely  Italian  in  language,  in  man- 
ners, and  in  civility  ; and  the  parts  of  Gallia  Co- 
mata nearest  to  it  soon  showed  the  effects  of  this 
proximity.  The  younger  Pliny  (Ajo.  ix.  11)  states 
that  there  were  booksellers  at  Lugdunum  in  his  time, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  that  they  sold  his  books. 
The  language  and  literature  of  Rome  soon  extended 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Narbonensis;  for  Latin  was 
the  language  of  administration,  and  of  the  numerous 
“ negotiatores  ” and  “ mercatores  ” who  covered  the 
country.  It  was  also  the  language  of  most  of  the 
legionary  soldiers.  The  great  nobles  learned  it  as  a 
matter  of  course ; for  their  ambition  was  to  live  at 
Rome,  and  intrigue  in  public  affairs.  Julius  Afri- 
canus,  a Santon,  was  involved  in  the  ruin  of  Sejanus 
at  Rome  (Tac.  Ann.  vi.  7):  and  Valerius  Asiaticus, 
twice  consul,  and  a man  who  claimed  the  merit  of 
having  planned  the  death  of  Caligula,  was  a native 
of  Vienna  ( Vienne')  on  the  Rhine ; but  whether  he 
was  of  pure  Roman  blood,  for  Vienna  was  a colonia, 
or  Gallic,  does  not  appear.  (Tac.  Ann.  xi.  1.) 

From  Gallia  came  the  blow  which  struck  down 
the  emperor  Nero.  C.  Julius  Vindex,  the  governor 
of  Lugdunensis,  an  Aquitanian  by  descent,  and  a 
Roman  senator  through  his  father,  hated  Nero, 
whose  infamous  debaucheries  he  had  been  witness 
of  at  Rome.  He  stirred  up  the  Galli  of  his  pro- 
vince (a.  d.  68)  to  insurrection,  not  against  the 
Romans,  but  against  a sanguinary  tyrant  whom  he 
despised.  The  conspirators  fixed  on  Ser.  Sulpicius 
Galba,  then  governor  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  as 
the  successor  of  Nero,  the  first  example  of  a Roman 
emperor  being  named  on  a foreign  soil.  Galba  hesi- 
tated, and  with  good  cause;  for  the  legions  of  Gallia 
had  the  power  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  di- 
vided. Lugdunum  was  the  only  large  city  that  con- 
tinued faithful  to  Nero  Hist.  i.  51),  who  had 
given  4,000,000  sesterces  to  restore  it  when  it  was 
burnt  (Tac.  Ann.  xvi.  13);  but  its  rival  and  neigh- 
bour, Vienna,  was  on  Galba’s  side.  The  legions  on 
the  Rhine  had  not  yet  declared  themselves,  and  the 
states  in  their  neighbourhood  waited  for  the  decision 
of  the  troops.  Verginiu^  Rufus,  who  commanded 
in  the  Upper  Germania,  felt  or  affected  respect  for 
the  Roman  senate,  and  would  not  support  an  election 
made  by  insurgents.  He  entered  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  who  had  declared  for  Galba,  and  laid  siege 
to  Vesontio  (^Besanqon).  Vindex,  with  the  forces 
that  he  had  collected,  hurried  to  defend  the  place,  and, 
though  the  two  generals  had  an  interview,  and  are 
supposed  to  have  come  to  terms,  their  men  fell  to 
blows,  and  the  army  of  Vindex  was  routed.  Vindex 
ended  his  life  by  his  own  sword. 

Galba  had  now  declared  himself,  and  advanced 
into  the  Narbonensis ; Rufus,  in  the  mean  time,  kept 
his  men  in  suspense.  The  news  of  the  death  of  Nero 
decided  the  fortune  of  Galba.  The  messensrers  from 
the  Roman  senate  met  him  at  Narhonne.,  and  urged 
him  to  hasten  to  Rome,  where  he  was  eagerly  ex- 
pected. (riut.  Galba,  c.  11.)  The  new  emperor 
belied  the  hopes  that  w^ere  formed  ot  his  moderation 
and  prudence.  He  punished  the  Gallic  peoples 
which  had  not  declared  for  him;  he  deprived  some  of 
their  territory,  imposed  on  them  heavier  taxes,  and 
even  destroyed  their  fortifications.  (Tac.  Hist.  i.  8; 
Sueton.  Galba,  c.  12.)  Plutarch  {Galba,  c.  18) 
speaks  of  the  Gallic  partisans  of  Vindex  obtaining 
the  “ civitas,”  and  Tacitus  {Hist.  i.  8)  has  the  same; 
but,  whatever  the  historians  mean  by  this  civitas,  it 
was  a name  and  nothing  more.  When  Tacitus  adds, 
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that  there  was  a diminution  of  taxation,  we  under- 
stand what  he  means.  The  troops  on  the  Rhine 
soon  chose  a new  emperor.  Galba  had  appointed 
Yitellius  to  command  in  the  Lower  Germania,  in 
place  of  Fonteius  Capito,  whom  his  officers  murdered. 
Vitellius  was  more  contemptible  than  Galba,  but  he 
had  art  enough  to  gain  the  affection  of  his  men,  and 
he  was  saluted  emperor  in  the  Roman  colony  of 
Agrippina  (^Cologne)  in  January,  A.  D.  69.  Thus 
Rome  got  an  emperor  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine, 
just  after  receiving  one  from  Spain.  In  fact,  it  had 
now  two  at  the  same  time.  Galba  was  murdered  at 
Rome,  before  the  end  of  the  month  in  which  Vitellius 
was  proclaimed;  and  another  emperor,  Otho,  had 
reigned  and  died  before  Vitellius  crossed  the  Alps 
into  Italy.  The  eastern  part  of  Gallia  suffered  ter- 
ribly from  the  march  of  Vitellius’  troops  towards  the 
Alps.  They  went  in  two  divisions  under  his  gene- 
rals Valens  and  Caecina;  the  lazy  emperor  followed 
slowly  after.  As  he  was  passing  through  Gallia, 
Marie,  a Boian,  one  of  the  meaner  sort  (Tacitus  is 
almost  ashamed  to  mention  so  low  a fellow.  Hist.  ii. 
61),  assumed  the  title  of  “ Vindicator  of  the  Galliae 
and  God.”  He  got  about  eight  thousand  men  toge- 
ther, and  was  gaining  ground  in  the  nearest  cantons 
of  the  Aedui,  when  this  honoured  state  and  the  ele- 
gant youths  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Augusto- 
dunum,  with  the  help  of  a few  cohorts  from  Vitellius, 
dispersed  the  fanatical  rout.  Marie  was  thrown  to 
wild  beasts,  and  because  he  was  not  torn,  the  stolid 
rabble  considered  him  invulnerable ; but  Vitellius, 
who  was  present,  broke  the  charm  by  ordering  the 
man  to  be  put  to  death.  The  story  is  significant  of 
the  popular  ignorance;  but  a parallel  may  be  found 
even  in  our  own  days. 

Vitellius  had  another  rival  almost  before  half  the 
year  was  over.  Vespasian  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandria  on  the  first  of  July,  A.  D.  69;  and 
not  quite  twelve  months  passed  from  the  time  when 
Vitellius  was  proclaimed  at  Cologne  to  his  ignomi- 
nious death  at  Rome.  One  of  the  men  who  mainly 
helped  to  place  Vespasian  on  the  imperial  throne, 
was  a native  of  Tolosa  in  the  Narbonensis,  Antonius 
Primus. 

During  the  contest  between  the  partisans  of  Vi- 
tellius and  Vespasian  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Gallia,  the  most  formidable  since  the  time  when 
Caesar  reduced  this  country  to  obedience.  It  began 
in  the  swamps  of  Holland.  Claudius  Civilis,  of  a 
powerful  Batavian  family,  had  served  in  the  Roman 
armies  from  his  youth,  and  had  the  rank  of  a Roman 
citizen.  Both  he  and  his  brother  Paulus  had  fallen 
under  the  suspicion  of  Fonteius  Capito,  the  governor 
of  the  Lower  Germania.  Paulus  was  put  to  death 
by  the  order  of  Capito,  and  Claudius  was  given  up 
to  Nero,  who  put  him  in  prison.  Galba  set  him  at 
liberty,  and  sent  him  back  to  the  Germaniae.  Civilis 
pretended  to  take  the  side  of  Vespasian  when  the 
news  reached  the  Rhine  of  the  east  having  declared 
for  him,  but  his  real  object  was  to  establish  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,  and  to  get  power  himself. 
In  a short  time  he  drove  the  Roman  troops  out  of 
the  Insula  Batavorum,  and  besieged  two  legions  in 
Castra  Vetera  [Castra]  near  the  Rhine.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  22.)  The  success  of  Civilis  brought  him 
aid  from  the  Germaniae  and  the  Galliae  ; and  deli- 
verance from  Roman  oppression  was  nov/  talked  of. 
The  Batavi  themselves  paid  no  “ tributum  ” or 
taxes  to  the  Romans;  and  an  inscription  preserves 
the  record  of  their  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
brothers  (fi  atres),  as  the  Aedui  of  old  had  been.  But 
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Civilis  affected  to  take  up  arms  against  their  common 
tyrants,  and  the  Galli  were  invited  to  assist  in  ex- 
pelling them.  When  the  news  of  the  death  of  Vi- 
tellius reached  the  Galliae  and  the  Germaniae  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  54),  the  war  against  the  Romans  was  car- 
ried on  by  Civilis  with  new  vigour.  He  did  not  affect 
any  longer  to  be  on  the  side  of  Vespasian.  He  was 
fighting  against  the  power  of  Rome.  The  burning 
of  the  Roman  capitol  in  the  contest  between  the 
partisans  of  Vitellius  and  Vespasian,  seemed  to  the 
Galli  an  omen  of  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Druids  declared  that  this  conflagration  was  a sign  of 
the  wrath  of  heaven,  and  that  the  dominion  of  the 
world  was  given  to  the  Transalpine  nations.  The 
Druids  were  not  wrong : they  only  mistook  the  time. 
The  Roman  camp  on  the  Rhine  was  full  of  discord. 
Hordeonius  Flaccus,  an  old  and  feeble  commander,  a 
partisan  of  Vespasian,  was  murdered  by  his  own  men. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  36.)  Upon  this  messages  passed 
between  Civilis  and  Classicus,  a Trevir,  who  com- 
manded a body  of  cavalry  of  the  Treviri.  Classicus 
was  of  royal  descent,  and  he  boasted  rather  of  his 
ancestors’  hostility  to  Rome  than  of  their  alliance. 
Two  other  men  joined  them  ; Julius  Tutor,  a 
Trevir,  and  Julius  Sabinus.  a Lingon.  Tutor  was 
set  over  a part  of  the  banks  ot  the  Rhine  by  Vitellius. 
Sabinus,  a vain  man,  was  puffed  up  by  a false  con- 
ceit of  a Roman  descent;  he  gave  it  out  that  one 
of  his  female  ancestors  had  an  adulterous  connection 
with  Caesar  during  the  Gallic  War.  These  men  met 
at  Cologne  to  concert  their  plans,  but  in  secret ; for 
most  of  the  Ubii  were  still  disinclined  to  revolt. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  a part  of  Gallia,  the  north  and 
some  parts  of  the  east,  that  w'as  ready  for  insur- 
rection; and  chiefly  the  Trevir;  and  the  Lingones. 
The  Sequani  refused  to  join  any  league  against 
Rome.  The  conspirators  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rupt the  legions,  which  were  now  under  the  command 
of  Vocula,  who  was  murdered  by  a deserter  from  the 
first  legion.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  59.)  Classicus  entered 
the  Roman  camp,  having  assumed  the  insignia  of  the 
Roman  empire,  as  Tacitus  expresses  it,  and  the 
Roman  soldiers  took  the  military  oath  in  defence  of 
the  empire  of  the  Galliae.  Tutor  compelled  the 
people  of  Cologne  and  the  soldiers  on  the  Upper 
Rhine  to  take  the  same  oath.  Civilis  was  still  em- 
ployed on  the  blockade  of  the  Roman  troops  at  Ve- 
tera. Famine  at  last  compelled  the  soldiers  to  yield; 
but  before  the  surrender  was  accepted,  they  were  re- 
quired to  swear  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  Civilis 
cut  off  his  long  light  hair,  which  he  had  let  grow, 
pursuant  to  a vow  made,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
country,  when  he  began  the  war  against  the  Romans. 
(Tac.  Hist.  iv.  61.)  But  he  neither  took  the  oath 
to  the  Gallic  empire,  nor  allowed  any  Batavian;  he 
trusted  to  the  power  of  the  Germans,  and  he  had 
ambitious  views  of  dominion.  There  was  among  the 
Bructeri  at  this  time  a virgin,  named  Veleda,  who 
had  great  authority,  for  the  Germans  thought  that 
most  women  had  the  gift  of  divination ; and  Veleda 
had  proved  her  claim  to  this  distinction.  She  had 
foretold  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  the  destnic- 
tion  of  the  Roman  legions. 

Civilis  and  Classicus,  elated  by  their  success,  de- 
liberated whether  they  should  give  up  Cologne  to 
their  men  to  plunder.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  63.)  The 
Transrhenane  people  hated  this  strong  walled  place, 
and  a deputation  from  the  Tenctheri  brought  their 
w'ishes  to  the  municipal  body  of  Cologne.  The 
speech  which  Tacitus  puts  in  the  mouth  of  these 
Germans  is  valuable,  because  it  gives  us  some  in- 
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formation  of  the  state  of  this  flourishing  city  at  that 
time.  The  original  Roman  settlers  had  intermarried 
with  the  German  Ubii,  and  they  had  become  one 
people.  There  were  duties  levied  on  goods  that 
passed  through  Cologne,  and  doubtless  on  goods 
passing  up  and  down  the  river.  The  Ubii  consented 
to  abolish  these  imposts,  and  to  allow  the  Germans 
to  pass  through  their  town  unarmed  and  in  the  day- 
time. The  Agiippinenses  satisfied  the  Tenctheri  by 
their  concessions ; and  it  was  agreed  that  Civilis  and 
Veleda  should  be  the  witnesses  to  the  compact. 
Commissioners  from  Cologne  were  sent  with  presents, 
and  the  business  was  amicably  settled.  But  the 
holy  woman  could  not  be  approached:  she  staid  in  a 
lofty  tower;  and  one  of  her  kinsmen  brought  to  her 
the  words  of  the  commissioners,  and  carried  back  her 
answers,  as  if  he  were  a messenger  between  a divi- 
nity and  men.  (Tac.  Hist.  iv.  65.) 

The  insuiTection  of  the  Batavians  had  been  pro- 
secuted with  vigour  and  success.  In  the  country  of 
the  Lingones  it  was  a miserable  failure.  Julius  Sa- 
binus,  proclaiming  himself  Caesar,  led  a disorderly 
rabble  into  the  territory  of  the  Sequani ; and  the  Se- 
quani,  faithful  to  Rome,  accepted  the  challenge. 
The  Lingones  were  routed,  and  Sabinus  was  one  of 
the  first  to  run.  His  fate  does  not  concern  us  here, 
and  his  name  might  be  forgotten  but  for  the  con- 
stancy and  devotion  of  his  wife  Epponina  for  nine 
years,  during  which  he  lurked  in  his  hiding-places. 
She  was  one  of  the  illustrious  women  of  Gallia;  for 
it  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  the  nation  to  pro- 
duce women  above  the  common  stamp.  (Plut.  Ama~ 
torins,  vol.  iv.  cd.  Wytt.) 

The  defeat  of  the  Lingones  and  the  news  of  the 
approach  of  the  annies  of  Italy  under  Annius  Gallus 
and  Petilius  Cerialis,  checked  the  Gallic  insurrection. 
Seven  legions  were  marching  upon  Gallia:  four  from 
Italy,  two  from  Spain,  and  one  that  was  summoned 
from  Bntain.  The  Remi,  who  had  received  Caesar 
in  a friendly  manner  when  he  first  entered  the 
countiy  of  the  Belgae,  summoned  the  Gallic  states 
to  deliberate  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  It 
seems  probable  that  their  object  was  to  secure  peace, 
and  that  they  wei’e  resolved  against  war.  The  de- 
puty of  the  Treviri,  a Gaul  with  a Roman  name, 
Tullius  Valentinus,  was  the  eager  advocate  of  war; 
but  he  was  more  a man  for  words  than  for  deeds. 
Julius  Auspex,  the  orator  of  the  Remi,  spoke  in 
favour  of  peace.  The  states  were  divided  by  in- 
terests and  jealousies;  there  was  discord  among 
them  before  they  had  got  the  victory.  (Tac.  Hist. 
iv.  69.)  This  meeting  showed  that  a Gallic  rebel- 
lion was  impossible;  for  the  Galli  could  not  agree  as 
to  the  conduct  of  the  war,  nor  what  they  should  do 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  from  the  country.  Nor 
was  Rome  yet  so  feeble  as  to  fear  the  nations  of  the 
North.  She  had  good  soldiers,  able  generals,  and  a 
man  of  ability  as  emperor.  Civilis  was  engaged  in 
a quarrel  with  a countryman,  Labeo,  who  had  a fac- 
tion of  his  own.  Neither  Classicus  nor  Tutor  made 
any  vigorous  preparations  to  resist  the  Romans. 
Tutor  met  one  division  of  the  Roman  army  with 
the  forces  of  the  Treviri,  Vangiones,  Tribocci,  and 
Caracates,  the  last  a people  who  lived  about  Mainz; 
he  had  also  some  of  the  Roman  soldiers  who  had 
taken  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  Gallic  empire.  The 
Romans  of  Tutor  deserted  to  the  enemy,  and  the 
Germans  followed  their  example.  Tutor,  with  his 
Treviri,  retired  to  Bingium  {Bingen)  on  the  Rhine, 
where  he  was  surprised  and  routed.  Cerialis  had 
now  got  to  Jloguntiacum  {Mainz'), — a general  full 
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of  confidence  in  Inmself  aud  contempt  for  the  enemy. 
He  declined  the  aid  which  the  states  of  Gallia  sent, 
and  ordered  their  troops  home:  he  told  the  Galli 
they  might  turn  to  their  u.sual  occupations ; he- 
could  finish  the  war  himself.  He  passed  from 
Mainz  to  Rigodulum  on  the  Mosel,  where  Valenti- 
nus had  posted  himself  with  a large  force  of  Treviri, 
and  fortified  himself.  Cerialis  quickly  dislodged 
him,  and  on  the  next  day  entered  Colonia  Treviro- 
rum,  the  ancient  city  of  Trier,  on  the  Mosel,  the 
capital  of  the  Treviri.  With  difficulty  he  prevented 
his  men  from  destroying  a city  which  w'as  the  native 
place  of  Classicus  and  Tutor.  Cerialis  summoned 
the  Treviri  and  Lingones  to  Trier.  The  speech 
which  Tacitus  {Hist.  iv.  73)  has  put  in  the  soldier’s 
mouth  is  a wonderfully  brief  and  masterly  composi- 
tion, well  suited  to  make  the  Galli  satisfied  with 
the  Roman  dominion,  as  the  only  means  of  averting 
anarchy,  and  to  detach  them  from  alliance  wdth  the 
Germans.  The  Treviri  and  Lingones  were  well  sa- 
tisfied to  be  told  that  they  had  better  be  obedient 
and  enjoy  what  they  had,  than  run  the  risk  of  losing 
all  by  persevering  in  their  resistance.  This  was  the 
end  of  the  Gallic  rising,  which  was  not  a national 
movement,  but  the  rebellion  of  a few  states.  The 
real  rebellion  was  among  the  Batavians  and  the  Ger- 
man settlers  in  Gallia,  though  there  were  still  some 
Lingones  in  the  army  of  Civilis. 

Civilis,  w’ith  Classicus  and  Tutor,  fell  upon  the 
camp  of  Cerialis  near  Trier;  for  Cerialis,  though  an 
able  commander,  was  careless  and  a man  of  pleasure. 
The  enemy  was  not  repelled  without  difficulty.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  77.)  This  failure  of  Civilis  encouraged 
the  Agrippinenses  to  come  over  to  the  Roman  side, 
which  they  had  unwillingly  deserted  for  the  German 
and  Batavian  alliance.  They  sent  to  offer  to  Ce- 
rialis the  wife  and  sister  of  Civilis  and  the  daughter 
of  Classicus,  who  were  with  them,  as  hostages;  and 
they  massacred  the  Germans  who  were  dispersed  in 
the  houses  of  the  city.  Fearing  the  vengeance  of 
Civilis,  they  sent  for  help  to  Cerialis.  Civilis  was 
marching  upon  Cologne,  hoping  to  find  at  Tolbiacum 
{Zulpich),  in  the  territory  of  the  colony,  a cohort  of 
Chauci  and  Frisii,  on  whom  he  greatly  relied;  but 
on  the  way  he  heard  the  news  of  all  these  Germans 
being  destroyed  by  the  treachery  of  the  Agrippi- 
nenses. The  Chauci  and  Frisii  had  been  gorged 
with  food  and  wine,  and  while  they  were  drank  and 
asleep  the  Agrippinenses  closed  the  doors  of  the 
place,  set  fire  to  it,  and  burnt  them  all  alive.  (Tac. 
Hist.  iv.  79.)  Civilis  hastened  to  Cologne,  and 
this  important  city  was  again  in  the  hands  of  the 
Romans. 

Cerialis  carried  the  war  into  the  Insula  Batavo- 
rum.  Civilis  at  last  came  to  terms,  and  obtained 
his  pardon.  The  history  of  the  last  part  of  this 
campaign  is  imperfect  in  Tacitus,  whose  work  breaks 
off  suddenly.  {Hist.  v.  25.) 

The  political  divisions  of  Gallia  remained  un- 
changed till  the  fourth  century  of  our  aera.  The 
origin  of  the  new  division  is  unknown.  The  history 
of  the  Galliae  under  Roman  dominion  belongs  to  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  it.  The  subject  is  instructive,  but  it  be- 
longs to  a different  kind  of  work. 

This  article,  though  long,  is  not  complete,  but 
perhaps  complete  enough  for  its  purpose,  and  within 
such  limits  as  are  reasonable.  The  following  re- 
ferences will  be  useful.  There  is  a good  ai'ticle  on 
France  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia.  D’Anville,  No- 
tice de  la  Caule  Ancienne;  Thierry,  Uistoire  des 
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Gmlois;  Walckenaer,  Geographie  Ancienne  Ilis^ 
torique  ei  Comparee  des  Gaules  Cisalpine  et  Trans- 
alpine; Ukert,  Gallien;  and  Forbiger’s  Compila- 
tion, Uandbuch  dev  alien  Geographie,,  ^c.,  are  all 
useful.  The  references  in  these  works  will  show 
what  a large  mass  of  literature  has  accumulated  on 
the  geography  and  history  of  the  Galliae.  [G.L.J 
GA'LLICA  FLA'VIA.  [Ilergetes.] 
GA'LLICUM.  [Ilergetes.] 

GA'LLICUM,  in  Macedonia.  [Eciiidorus.] 
GA'LLICUM  FRETUM.  [Fretum  Galli- 

CUM.] 

GA'LLICUS  SINUS  (d  FaXariKhs  k6\itos,  Strab. 
p.  137  : Golfe  du  Lion')  was  the  Roman  name  of 
the  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  formed  by  the  south 
coast  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  It  was  also  called  Mare 
Gallicum.  (Plin.  iii.  5.)  The  western  limit  was 
the  Pyrenees  Promontorium  (Liv.  xxvi.  19);  the 
eastern  may  be  fixed  near  Massilia,  and  the  bay 
was  sometimes  called  Massaliotic.  Strabo  gives  the 
same  name  to  the  opposite  bay  on  the  Atlantic, 
which  is  formed  by  the  north  coast  of  Spain  and  the 
south  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Gallia;  but  no 
other  writer  seems  to  have  given  the  name  to  the 
Atlantic  gulf.  [Gallia.]  [G.  L.] 

GALLINAHIA  INSULA.  [Albium  Ingau- 

KUM.] 

GALLINA'RIA  SILVA  (TaWivapia  vXt],  Strab. 
ri.  p.  243),  a forest  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  occu- 
pying the  sandy  shore  which  extends  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Vulturnus  towards  Cumae.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  one  of  his  letters  (ad  Fam.  ix.  23)  as 
lying  on  the  road  to  the  latter  place.  Shortly  after- 
wards it  became  the  headquarters  of  Sextus  Pom- 
peius,  where  he  first  organised  the  predatory  bands 
with  which  he  subsequently  undertook  his  piratical 
expeditions.  (Strab.  I,  c.)  Even  at  ordinary  times 
it  was  noted  as  a favourite  resort  of  banditti,  and 
was  in  consequence  often  guarded  by  bands  of  sol- 
diers. (Juv.  iii.  307.)  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as  a 
forest  of  brushwood  (yKi;  bapvwdrjs);  but  from  Ju- 
venal’s expression  of  “ Gallinaria  pinus  ” it  is  evident 
that  there  was  also  a wood  of  tall  pine-trees,  such  as 
grow  luxuriantly  on  many  of  the  sandy  shores  of 
Italy.  In  the  13th  century  we  find  it  mentioned 
under  the  name  of  Pineta  di  Castel  Volturno  ; by 
which  it  is  still  known,  though  the  pines  seem  to 
have  disappeared.  The  forest  extends  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Vulturnus  to  the  Torre  diPatria  (the 
site  of  the  ancient  Litemum),  and  some  distance  be- 
yond that  towards  Cumae.  The  Via  Domitiana, 
constructed  by  that  emperor  as  the  direct  road  to 
Cumae,  ran  through  the  midst  of  the  forest,  and 
many  portions  of  it  are  still  visible.  (Pratilli,  Via 
Appia,  ii.  7.  p.  183.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GALLITAE,  an  Alpine  people  (Plin.  iii.  20), 
supposed  to  have  been  about  the  junction  of  the 
Esteoon  and  the  Far,  because  there  is  a place  there 
named  Gillette.  [G.  L.] 

GALLUS  (FcCWos;  Lefhe),  a small  river  of 
Bithynia,  having  its  sources  near  Modra  in  the  north 
of  Phrygia,  and  emptying  itself  into  the  Sangarius 
a little  more  than  300  stadia  from  Nicomedeia. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  543.)  Ammianus  Marcellinus  describes 
its  course  as  very'  winding  (xxvi.  8).  Martianus 
Capella  (6.  § 687,  ed.  Kopp)  confounds  this  river 
with  another  of  the  same  name  in  Galatia,  which 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  a tributary  of  the  San- 
garius, and  on  the  banks  of  which  Pessinus  is  said 
to  have  been  situated.  From  the  river  Gallus  in  Ga- 
latia the  Galli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  were  said  by  some 
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to  have  derived  their  name,  because  its  water  made 
those  who  drank  of  it  mad.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin. 
V.  42,  vi.  1,  xxxi.  5;  Herodian,  i.  11;  Ov.  Fast. 
iv.  364.)  [L.S.] 

GAMALA  (jh  TdfxaKdi),  a town  of  Palestine, 
frequently  mentioned  by  Josephus,  and  from  which 
the  district  Gamalitis  (5.  J.  iii.  3.  § 5)  derived  its 
name.  This  district  was  apparently  identical  with 
that  otherwise  called  Lower  Gaulanitis  by  the  same 
historian,  in  which  Gamala  was  situated  (iv.  1. 
§ 1).  It  is  first  mentioned  as  a fortress  of  great 
strength,  in  the  life  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  who  re- 
duced it  (B.  J.  i.  4.  § 8).  It  is  placed  by  Josephus 
opposite  to  Tarichaea,  and  on  the  lake.  Its  site 
and  character  are  minutely  described;  “A  rugged 
ridge,  stretching  itself  from  a high  mountain,  rises 
in  a lump  midway,  and  elongates  itself  from  the  rise, 
declining  as  much  before  as  behind,  so  as  to  resemble 
a camel  in  form,  whence  it  derives  its  name.  B(»th 
in  flank  and  in  front  it  is  clelt  into  inaccessible  ra- 
vines ; but  at  the  back  it  is  somewhat  easier  of 
ascent,  being  there  joined  to  the  mountains,  from 
which,  however,  the  inhabitants  severed  it  by  a trench, 
and  rendered  the  approach  more  difiicult.  Against 
the  precipitous  face  of  the  mountain  numerous  houses 
had  been  built,  closely  crowded  one  on  another;  and 
the  city,  apparently  suspended  in  the  air,  seemed  to 
be  falling  upon  itself,  by  reason  of  its  perpendicular 
site.  It  inclines  towards  the  mid-day  sun;  and  the 
hill,  stretching  upward  with  a southern  aspect  to  a 
prodigious  height,  served  as  a citadel  to  the  town : 
while  an  impregnable  cliff  above  it  extended  down- 
ward into  a ravine  of  vast  depth.  Within  the  ram- 
parts was  a fountain,  at  which  the  city  terminated.” 
(B.  J.  iv.  1.  § 1).  At  the  first  outbreak  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  it  was  for  a time  maintained  in  its  fidelity 
to  the  Romans,  through  the  influence  of  Philip,  the 
lieutenant  (jirapxoi)  of  King  Agrippa(Fito,  § 11); 
but  subsequently  it  revolted,  and  was  garrisoned  and 
fortified  by  Josephus  (§  37)  with  mines  and  trenches, 
so  as  to  make  it  the  strongest  fortress  in  that  part  of 
the  country  (JB.  J.  iv.  1.  § 2).  Accordingly,  when 
its  recovery  was  attempted  by  the  younger  Agrippa, 
his  troops  were  occupied  for  seven  months  in  an  in- 
effectual attempt  to  take  it  by  siege.  It  was  taken, 
however,  by  Vespasian,  after  a spirited  resistance  of 
the  garrison,  when  the  loss  sustained  by  the  legion- 
aries was  revenged  by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter 
of  the  survivors,  of  whom  4000  perished  by  the 
sword,  and  5000  threw  themselves  from  the  walls, 
and  were  dashed  to  pieces  in  the  ravines  below. 

The  site  of  this  strong  fortress,  though  so  remark- 
able, and  so  minutely  described  by  Josephus,  had 
been  forgotten  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries,  when 
Lord  Lindsay  attempted  to  recover  it  in  a steep  in- 
sulated hill  to  the  east  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias,  and 
nearly  opposite  to  that  town.  It  is  now  called 
and  lies,  according  to  Burckhardt,  between  the  village 
of  Feik  and  the  shore,  three  quarters  of  an  hour  from 
the  former;  “ having  extensive  ruins  of  buildings, 
walls,  and  columns  on  its  top.”  (Burckhardt,  Syria, 
p.  278,  with  a wood-cut  of  the  site.)  According  to 
Lord  Lindsay,  the  hiU,  “ at  a distance,  so  strongly 
resembles  the  hump  of  a camel,  that  I think  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  its  being  the  ancient  Gamala. 
It  has  been  a place  of  tremendous  strength,  and  no 
slight  importance.  Valleys,  deep  and  almost  perpen- 
dicular, surround  it  on  the  noj'th,  east,  and  south. 
On  the  south  side,  the  rock  is  scai-ped  angularly  for 
defence;  on  the  eastern,  it  is  built  up  so  as  to  bar 
all  approach  from  below;  to  the  south-east  a neck  of 
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land,  of  much  lower  elevation,  and  scarped  on  both  | 
sides,  connects  it  with  the  neighbouring  mountains, 
and  communicates  by  a steep  descent  with  the  south- 
ern valley ; travellers  from  the  east  and  west  appear 
to  have  met  at  this  neck  of  land,  and  thence  ascended 
to  the  city.  If,  as  I conclude,  the  houses  were  built 
on  the  steep  face  of  the  mountain,  Josephus  might 
well  describe  them  as  hanging  as  if  they  would  fall 
one  on  the  other.  All  traces  of  them  have  been 
swept  away,  and  the  mountain  is  now  covered  with 
thick  grass.  The  top  is  sprinkled  with  trees;  we 
found  many  ruins  on  it,  apparently  of  the  citadel, 
but  not  very  interesting.”  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
92,  93.)  [G.  W.] 

GAMBRIVII.  [Chamaau.] 

GAMPHASANTES.  [Garamantes.] 

GANDARAE  (FauSapai,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §4;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.),  a widely  extended  people  of  Indian  or 
Arianian  origin,  who  occupied  a district  extending 
more  or  less  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Panjdh  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kandahar,  and  variously 
called  in  ancient  authors  Gandaris  (Strab.  xv.  p. 
699)  or  Gandaritis  (Strab.  xv.  p.  697).  The  name 
is  of  Sanscrit  origin,  and  is  found  in  the  Mahah- 
hdrat  under  the  form  Gandharas,  in  which  work 
these  people  are  classed  with  the  Bahlikas  and  other 
tribes  beyond  the  Indus;  the  country  they  inhabited 
being  described  as  difficult  of  access,  and  famous 
then,  as  it  still  is,  for  its  breed  of  horses.  Owing  to 
the  distinction  which  seems  to  be  drawn,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  above  from  Strabo,  between  Gandaris 
and  Gandaritis,  some  authors,  as  Groskurd  and  Man- 
nert,  have  been  led  to  assign  different  places  for  these 
districts;  determining  the  latter  to  be  the  same  as 
I’eucelaotis,  between  Attok  and  the  Indus.  It  is 
much  more  probable  that  one  and  the  same  country 
was  intended,  the  boundaries  of  which  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  reports  of  the  travellers  from  whom  Strabo 
and  others  compiled  their  geographical  notices  of 
these  remote  regions.  From  Strabo  (1.  c.)  it  may 
be  infeired  that  he  considered  the  country  of  the  Gan- 
darae  to  be  to  the  W.  of  the  Indus;  from  Ptolemy, 
that  it  was  somewhat  more  to  the  E.,  in  the  direction 
of  Caspatyras  (Kashmir  ?).  The  latter  view  agrees 
with  a notice  of  Hecataeus  preserved  by  Stephanus 
B.  (5.  V.  Caspapyrus'),  who  calls  that  city  Tro\is 
VauZapiKTf  2Kudu>y  OLKTrj.  Herodotus,  like  Ptolemy, 
calls  it  Caspatyras  (iii  102,  iv.  44).  In  Herodotus 
these  people  are  called  Gandarii,  and  are  included  by 
him  in  the  seventh  satrapy  of  Dareius,  along  with 
the  Aparytae,  Dadicae,  and  Sattagydae  (iii.  91); 
they  are  also  found  with  the  same  name  in  the  ar- 
mament of  Xerxes,  in  company  with  the  Dadicae, 
under  the  same  commander,  and  wearing  the  same 
arms,  as  the  Bactrians. 

Rennell  (Geogr.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  390)  has 
been  induced  to  place  them  to  the  W.  of  Bactriana; 
but  more  minute  examination  leads  to  the  belief  that 
in  this  he  is  in  error,  and  that  east  and  south  of 
Bactriana  is  really  the  more  correct  determination. 
(Wilson,  Ariana  Antiqua,  p.  131 ; Asiatic  Res.  vol. 
XV.  p.  103;  Lassen,  Pentapot.  Indica,  p.  105;  M. 
Troyer,  Raja~Tarangini,  tom.  ii.  p.  319.) 

Stephanus  speaks  of  another  Indian  people  whom 
he  calls  Gandri,  who  fought,  according  to  him, 
against  Bacchus ; adding,  however,  that  Hecataeus 
called  them  Gandarae.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  real  and  the  mythical  people  are  meant  to  be  one 
and  the  same.  Professor  Wilson  draws  the  general 
conclusion  that  Heeren  and  Rennell  have  both  erred  in 
placing  most  of  these  tribes  to  the  N.  of  Khorassan, 
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and  that  they  may  be  located  with  more  accuracy  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Paropamisan  mountains,  being 
the  predecessors,  if  not  the  ancestors,  of  the  modem 
Hazaras.  [V.] 

GA'NDARIS.  [Gandarae.] 

GANDARI'TIS.  [Gandarae  ] 

GANGANI,  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as 
lying  south  of  the  Auteri.  [Auteri.]  Probably= 
Clare.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GANGARI'DAE  (ro’.77op75oi,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 81, 
2.  § 14),  a people  who  lived  along  the  coast  of  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges,  from 
which  they  probably  derived  their  name.  According 
to  Ptolemy  their  capital  was  named  Gange  (vii.  1. 
§ 81);  in  another  place,  however,  he  omits  the  name 
of  the  chief  town,  but  adds  that  there  are  six  towns, 
whose  names  he  gives,  in  the  country.  It  would 
appear  from  Pliny  that  a portion  at  least  of  these 
people  extended  considerably  to  the  south  in  the 
country  now  occupied  by  the  Circars  of  the  Coro- 
mandel coast,  — as  he  speaks  of  “ gente  Gangari- 
dum  Calingarum  ” (vi.  18.  s.  22).  The  Calingae 
were  probably  near  Calinapatnam,  between  the  Go- 
davery  and  Mahanuddy.  Virgil  (Georg,  iii.  27) 
and  Valerius  Flaccus  (Argon,  vi.  66)  mention  the 
name  of  the  Gangaridae.  Curtius  places  them  be- 
yond the  Ganges  to  the  eastward,  along  with  the 
Prasii  (ix.  7).  Their  name  seems  to  have  been  some- 
times confused  with  that  of  the  Gandaridae.  Thus, 
when  Dionysius  Periegetes  writes  Gargaridae  (v. 
1144),  he  probably  means  Gandaridae  and  not,  as 
some  commentators  have  supposed,  this  people.  [V.] 
GANGAS,  GANGITES  (rd77as,  ra77iT7}s, 
Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  106),  a river  of  Macedonia,  which 
takes  its  rise  at  and  flows  round  Philippi  ; after  its 
confluence  with  the  Zygactes  the  united  streams 
bore  the  name  of  the  Angites  (A'nghista'),  which 
was  so  called  from  the  branch  at  Philippi.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  225.)  It  was  by 
this  “ river  side  ” (Acts,  xvi.  13),  the  fountains  of 
which  gave  the  name  to  the  city,  before  the  time  of 
Philip  of  Macedon — Crenides, — the  Place  of  Foun- 
tains,— that  the  “ Proseucha  ” was  situated  (in 
consequence  of  the  ablutions  which  were  connected 
with  the  worship)  in  which  the’ Gospel  was  first 
preached  w’ithin  the  limits  of  Europe.  (Comp. 
Coneybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles  of  SU 
Paul,  vol.  i.  p.  316.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GANGE  (rct7777,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 81  ; rd777js, 
Peripl.  Mar.  Erythr.  p.  36),  according  to  Ptolemy, 
the  capital  town  of  the  Gangaridae,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Ganges.  The  author  of  the  Periplus  of  the 
Erythraean  sea  speaks  of  this  place  as  the  chief  mart 
for  the  finest  cotton  stuffs,  for  frankincense,  and  Chi- 
nese malahathron.  It  must  have  been  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Calcutta,  though  its  exact 
position  cannot  be  identified.  Strabo  speaks  of  a 
town  which  he  calls  Gange,  but  places  it  far  up  the 
river,  in  the  vicinity  of  Palibothra  or  Patna  (xv 
p.  719).  [V.] 

GANGES.  1.  (o  rd777jy,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  686, 719, 
&c.;  Ptol.  vii.  1.  §29,  &c.;  inLat.  Ganges,  -is:  Adj. 
FayyqTiKSs,  Gangeticus,  Gangetis),  one  of  the  largest 
rivers  of  Asia,  and  the  most  important  one  of  Eastern 
India  or  Hindostdn.  It  was  unknovra  to  Herodotus, 
Ctesias,  and  the  earlier  writers  of  ancient  times,  and 
it  was  not  described  by  ancient  authors  till  the  Greeks 
under  Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors  pene- 
trated into  Western  India.  It  is,  indeed,  only  in 
very  modern  times  that  the  exact  position  of  its 
sources  has  been  determined;  the  earlier  of  European 
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geographers  having  conjectured  that,  like  the  Indus,  I 
it  arose  on  the  northern  side  of  the  chain  of  the  Hima- 
laya mountains,  in  the  direction  of  Thibet.  It  is  now 
ascertained  that  the  true  river  is  made  up  of  three 
separate  streams,  which  bear  the  respective  names  of 
the  Gdhnavi,  Bhdgirathi,  and  Alakdnanda.  The 
second  is  held  to  be  the  most  hallowed,  and  is  the 
one  to  which  the  largest  concourse  of  pilgrims  re- 
sorts. The  spot  where  it  bursts  forth  from  the 
glaciers  is  called  Gnngotri  {Gangavafari),  and  is 
situated  in  lat.  30'^  59'  30"  N.,  long.  96°  44'  W., 
at  an  altitude  of  nearly  10,000  feet  above  the  sea. 
Above  it  is  the  summit  of  PanJcaparvata,  which 
rises  to  the  height  of  about  21,000  feet.  (Schlegel, 
Ind.  Bihl.  vol.  i.  p.  387 ; Ritter,  vol.  ii.  pp.  947 — 
952;  Lassen,  Ind.  Alt.  \o\.  L p.  49.)  From  its 
sources  it  flows  nearly  S.till  it  reaches  Hdstinapura  ; 
thence,  with  an  easterly  inclination,  as  far  as  Alla- 
habad, where  it  receives  the  Jumna ; and  thence 
nearly  SE.  till  it  reaches  the  bay  of  Bengal,  into 
which  it  falls,  after  a course  of  about  1150  miles, 
by  numerous  mouths.  On  its  way  it  receives  a great 
number  of  affluents,  of  which  we  shall  speak  here- 
after,— one  of  which,  the  Jumna,  considerably  sur- 
passes itself  in  length. 

The  ancients  held  different  opinions  as  to  the 
sources  of  this  celebrated  river.  Strabo,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Eratosthenes,  made  it  rise  in  the  Indian 
Caucasus  (the  Paropamisus,  or  Eindu-Kusli),  and, 
after  flowing  for  some  distance,  take  an  eastern  di- 
rection on  reaching  the  plains,  and,  after  passing 
the  great  city  of  Palibothra,  enter  the  Indian 
ocean  (or  bay  of  Bengal)  by  a single  mouth  (xv.  p. 
690).  In  another  place  (xv.  p.  719)  he  quotes 
Artemidorus,  who  stated  that  the  Ganges  had  its 
source  in  the  Montes  Emodi  (Imaus  or  Himalaya 
Ms.'),  and  that  it  flowed  southwards  till  it  reached 
the  city  Gauge,  when  it  turned  off  to  the  E.  and 
passed  Palibothra.  The  same  view  is  implied  in 
Dionysius  Periegetes  (v.  1146)  and  in  Mela  (iii.  7). 
Pliny  seems  to  have  been  unable  to  make  up  his 
mind,  but  states  generally  that  some  gave  to  the 
Ganges  an  uncertain  source,  like  that  of  the  Nile, 
w'hile  others  placed  it  in  the  Scythian  mountains 
(vi.  18.  s.  22;  see  also  Solin.  c.  52;  Mart.  c.  6). 
Orosius  placed  its  source  in  an  unknown  mountain, 
which  he  calls  Osrobares.  There  is  a more  general 
consent  as  to  its  magnitude;  most  authors  agreeing 
that  it  is  a great  stream  even  from  its  first  com- 
mencement. Thus  Arrian  asserts,  on  the  authority 
of  Megasthenes,  that  where  it  is  smallest  it  is  at 
least  100  stadia  broad,  that  it  is  far  greater  than 
the  Indus,  and  that  it  receives  no  rivers  which  are 
not  themselves  as  large  and  as  navigable  as  the 
Maeander.  (Jndic.  c.  4.)  In  another  place  he  states 
that  if  all  the  Asiatic  rivers  which  flow  into  the 
Mediterranean  were  joined  together,  they  would  not 
make  one  Ganges  in  body  of  water;  w'hile  it  is  equally 
superior  to  the  Fiuropean  Ister,  and  the  Egyptian 
Nile.  (^Anah.  v.  6.)  Strabo  considered  it  the  greatest 
river  in  the  three  continents  of  which  he  had  any 
knowledge;  that  the  Indus,  the  Ister,  and  the  Nile, 
ranked  next  in  order  after  it  (xv.  p.  702);  and  that 
its  average  breadth,  in  the  opinion  of  Megasthenes, 
w’as  about  100  stadia,  and  its  depth  20  fathoms. 
The  historians  of  Alexander’s  invasion  agree  gene- 
rally in  its  size,  making  it  32  stadia  broad,  by  100 
fathoms  deep.  (Died.  xvii.  93;  Plut.  Alex.  c.  62.) 
Later  writers,  like  Pliny  and  Aelian,  give  to  the 
river  a fabulous  size ; the  former  asserting  that  at  the 
narrowest  place  it  was  8 miles  broad,  and  nowhere 
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less  than  twenty  paces  deep  (vi.  18.  s.  22) ; the 
latter,  that  from  its  first  origin  it  was  80  stadia 
broad  and  20  fathoms  deep, — and  that,  after  it  had 
received  several  tributaries,  it  acquired  a breadth  of 
400  stadia,  and  contained  many  islands  as  large  as 
Lesbos  and  Corsica,  with  a depth  of  60  fathoms 
{Hist.  Anim.  xii.  41).  Aelian  is  most  likely  here 
confounding  the  natural  stream  with  its  breadth 
during  great  floods.  The  ancients  had  similar  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  with  regard  to  the  number  of 
mouths  by  which  it  entered  the  ocean.  Strabo  as- 
serted that  it  had  but  one  (xv.  p.  690),  in  which 
view  Pliny  agrees  (ii.  108);  Ptolemy  (vil.  1.  § 18) 
and  Marcian  (ap.  Huds.  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.),  five;  Mela 
(iii.  7),  Virgil  {Aen.  ix.  v.  30),  Propertius  (iii.  22. 
16),  and  other  authors,  seven.  The  fact  is,  like  all 
rivers  flowing  wdth  a vast  body  of  water  through  an 
alluvial  plain,  and  bringing  down  an  immense  annual 
deposit,  its  mouths  were  perpetually  changing;  and 
old  ones  were  filled  up,  while  new  ones  were  conti- 
nually made.  The  names  of  some  of  the  ancient 
mouths  have  been  preseiwed,  and  can  even  now  be 
identified.  Their  names  are  given  by  Ptolemy,  in 
order  from  W.  to  E.,  and  are : (1)  KdixSovaov  aTo/xa, 
now  the  river  Hoogly,  on  which  Calcutta  stands 

(2)  rb  in4ya  arofxa,  now  the  river  Roymongul 

(3)  Ka/xgTjpixov  aTOjxa,  now  the  Marjatta;  (4) 
'VevZ6aropov  crTbpa,  now  i\\&  Huringotta ; (5)  ’Av- 
ri§o\)}  ardixa,  the  one  nearest  the  Brahmaputra, 
and  for  which  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  well- 
ascertained  name. 

The  Ganges,  on  its  course  to  the  sea,  is  fed  by 
several  large  rivers,  some  of  which  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  and  have  been  satisfactorily  identified 
with  their  original  Sanscrit  names.  'The  fullest 
account  of  them  is  in  Arrian  {Ind.  4),  and  from 
him  or  from  the  jouimals  which  he  copied  most  of 
the  other  writers  who  allude  to  them  have  probably 
themselves  copied.  The  following  are  the  seventeen 
which  this  author  mentions,  to  which  we  have 
added  (in  parentheses)  those  Sanscrit  names  that  are 
probably  well  ascertained: — the  Jobares,  no  doubt 
the  same  as  the  Jomanes  {Jamund  or  Jumna)', 
Cainas,  Erannoboas  {Hiranjavahu),  Cossoanus 
{Cosavdhd),  Sonus  {^ond),  Sittocatis  {Ctistd), 
Solomatis  {Saravati),  Condochates  {Gandaki),  Sam- 
bus,  Magon,  Aguranis,  Omalis  ( Vimald),  Commena- 
ses  {Carmanaqa),  Cacultris,  Andomatis  {Andhd- 
mati  or  Tamasd),  Amystis,  Oxumagis  {Ixumati), 
Erennesis  ( VaranoLsi).  Pliny  speaks  of  the  Jomanes, 
Prinas,  and  Cainas,  which  he  calls  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges  (vi  1 7.  s.  2 1 ) ; and  adds  that  there  were  in  all 
nineteen  such  affluents,  of  which  he  notices  (appa- 
rently for  their  superiority)  the  Condochates,  Eran- 
noboas, Cosoagus  or  Cossoanus,  and  Sonus  (vi.  18. 
s.  22).  Curtius  speaks  of  three  tributaries  of  the 
Ganges,  the  Acesines,  Dyardenes,  and  Erymanthus 
(viii.  9);  but  he  has  clearly  here  made  some  con- 
fusion with  the  accounts  of  the  Indus,  or  there  is  a 
defect  in  our  MSS.  of  his  w’ork.  The  Acesines  (now 
Chendb)  is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  the  Panjdb; 
the  Dyardenes  is  not  improbably  the  same  as  the 
Oedanes  {OlSdrrjs)  of  Strabo  (xv.  p.  719),  and  most 
likely  to  be  identified  with  the  Brahmaputra;  while 
the  Erymanthus  belongs  to  neither  Indus  nor  Ganges, 
but  may  be  the  same  as  Etymandrus  (now  Hdmend), 
the  principal  river  of  Arachosia  and  Drangiana. 
The  Ganges  was  evidently  considered  by  the  ancients 
as  a very  wonderful  river.  Pliny  speaks  of  snakes 
thirty  feet  long  which  live  in  its  waters  (ix.  3.  s.  2), 
which,  like  Pactolus,  brought  down  gold  also  (xxiii. 
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4.  s.  21);  and  other  authors  ascribe  to  some  of  its 
tributaries  crocodiles  and  dolphins  (^OlSdvrjs,  Strab. 
XV.  p.  719;  Dyardenes,  Cart.  viii.  9).  The  Sanscrit 
name  Ganga  may  be,  as  Pott  has  suggested,  an  in- 
tensitive  form  from  the  root  ga,  to  go.  Plutarch 
gives  another  and  fabulous  origin  of  its  name  (de 
Fluinin.  ap.  Hudson,  Geogr.  Gr.  Min.  ii.  p.  8). 
(Rennell,  Ilindostan ; Lassen,  Ind.  AUerth.  vo\.  i. 
p.  130;  Kiepert  u.  Lassen,  Karte  v.  Alt.  Indien, 
1853;  Pott,  Etyni.  Forsch.  p.  86.) 

2.  (o  rdyyris,  Ptol.  vii.  4.  § 6),  the  most  im- 
portant river  in  the  ancient  island  of  Taprobane 
ICeglon),  still  known  by  the  name  of  the  Maha- 
■velle-Ganga.  It  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the  S.  and 
W.  of  Kandy,  and  after  flowing  round  the  town 
pursues  a NE.  course,  till  it  enters  the  sea  by  two 
mouths,  one  near  Trincomalee  (close  to  the  ’0|6j« 
&Kpa  of  Ptolemy),  and  the  other  about  25  miles  to 
the  S.  It  appears  from  modern  surveys  that  the 
Trincomalee  branch  is  now  nearly  dry,  except  in  the 
rainy  season,  and  that  the  main  body  of  water  passes 
to  the  sea  by  the  southern  branch,  which  is  now 
called  Virgel.  (Brooke  on  Mahavelle-Gavga,Journ. 
It.  Geng.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  223.)  Much  of  the  country 
through  which  this  river  flows  is  now  uninhabited, 
but  there  are  extensive  remains,  tanks,  and  ruins, 
indicating  that  it  was  once  thickly  peopled.  Forbiger 
has  conjectured  with  some  reason  that  the  Maha- 
velle-Ganga  is  the  same  river  which  Pliny  calls 
Palaesimundus  (vi.  22.  s.  24),  and  which  he  says 
flowed  to  the  N.  by  a city  of  the  same  name,  and 
entered  the  sea  by  three  mouths  ; of  which  the  nar- 
rowest was  five,  and  largest  fifteen,  stadia  wide.  It 
is  curious  that  the  larger  stream,  which  he  calls 
Cydara,  is  the  northern  or  Trincomalee  branch  ; 
and  from  modern  researches,  it  is  proved  that  this 
was  originally  the  principal  stream,  the  water  having 
been  diverted  into  the  Virgel  by  the  priests  of  a 
temple  situated  at  the  point  where  the  two  streams 
naturally  bifurcate.  (Davy,  Account  of  Ceylon,  Lond. 
4to.  1821;  Ritter,  Erdk.  vol.  vi.  24.)  [V.] 

GANGE'TICUS  SINUS  (KdATroy  TayygTiKds, 
Ptol.  i.  13.  § 4,  vii.  1.  § 16),  the  great  gulf  into 
which  the  Ganges  flowed,  now  generally  called  the 
bay  or  gulf  of  Bengal.  According  to  Ptolemy  it 
was  usual  with  the  marinei's  of  his  day  to  call  it 
13,000  stadia  across  ; whence,  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  irregularity  of  the  course  pursued,  Ptolemy 
takes  off  one-third,  and  reduces  the  breadth  to  8670 
stadia.  This  is,  however,  more  than  twice  the 
breadth  of  the  real  bay  of  Bengal.  The  fact  is, 
Ptolemy,  in  common  with  all  his  predecessors,  Hip- 
parclius,  Polybius,  Marinus  of  Tyre,  greatly  extended 
the  degrees  of  longitude  of  this  part  of  the  world  ; 
hence  his  Caspian  Sea,  Persian  Gulf,  and  bay  of 
Bengal  are  all  much  greater  in  breadth  E.  and  W. 
than  in  length  N.  and  S.,  which  is  just  contrary  to 
the  foct.  [V.] 

GANGRA  (rd77pa:  Kiengareh,  Kangreh,  or 
Changeri),  a town  of  Paphlagonia,  to  the  south  of 
Mount  Olgasys,  and  at  a distance  of  35  miles  from 
Pompeiopolis,  appears  to  have  been  a princely  resi- 
dence, for  we  know  that  Morzus  or  Morzeus,  and 
afterwards  Deiotarus,  the  last  king  of  Paphlagonia, 
resided  there.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  564 ; comp.  Liv.  xxxviii. 
26.)  Strabo,  notwithstanding  this,  describes  it  as 
only  a small  town  and  a garrison.”  According  to 
Alexander  Polyhistor  (ay?.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Fdyypa), 
the  town  was  built  by  a goatherd  who  had  found 
one  of  his  goats  straying  there ; but  this  is  probably 
a mere  philological  speculation,  gangra  signifying 
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“ a goat  ” in  the  Paphlagonian  language.  In  the 
ecclesiastical  writers  Gangra  is  often  mentioned  as 
the  metropolitan  see  of  Paphlagonia.  (Socrat.  ii.  43 ; 
Sozom.  iii.  14,  and  elsewhere.)  The  orchards  of  this 
town  w’ere  celebrated  for  the  excellence  of  their 
apples.  (Athen.  iii.  p.  82.)  [L.  S.J 

GANNARIA  PR.  [Libya.] 

GANODU'RUM  (Ta.u6^ovpov\  one  of  the  two 
Helvetian  cities  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  s.  20). 
The  termination  dur  seems  to  show  that  it  was  on 
some  river,  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept Ptolemy’s  figures,  to  fix  its  position;  and  that 
evidence  is  worth  nothing.  Some  reasons  have  been 
given  for  supposing  it  to  bo  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Rhine,  on  to  the  lake  of  Constanz,  not  far  from 
Stein.  (Walckenaer,  Geographe  des  Gaules,  vol.  i. 
p.  317.)  ^ [G.  L.] 

GANUS  (Tdvosor  Paros),  apparently  a mountain 
fortress  in  Thrace,  on  the  coast  of  the  Propontis. 
(Xenoph.  Anab.  vii.  5.  § 8 ; Harpocrat.  and  Suid. 
S.V.;  Plin.  iv.  18;  Scylax,  p.  28.)  Aeschines  (at/y. 
Ctesipli.  p.  65)  speaks  of  Ganus  along  with  other 
places  as  scarcely  known  to  the  Athenians,  and 
mentions  Ganis  along  with  Ganus,  from  which  we 
may  infer  that  the  former  was  the  name  of  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  latter  was  situated.  [L.  S.] 
GAR  AM  A.  [Gauamantes.] 

GARAMAEI  (Papapaloi,  Ptol.  i.  12.  § 5,  vi.  2. 
§ 2),  a tribe  of  ancient  Assyria,  who  lived  along 
the  banks  of  the  Lycos  {Zab),  between  Arrha- 
pachitis  and  Apolloniatis.  [V.] 

GARAMANTES  iPapdfxavres),  a great  nation  of 
Inner  Africa.  In  the  widest  sense  the  name  is  aj)- 
plied  to  all  the  Libyan  tribes  inhabiting  the  oases  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  Great  Desert,  as  the  Gaetulians 
inhabited  its  W.  part;  the  boundary  between  the  two 
nations  being  drawn  at  the  sources  of  the  Bagradas 
and  the  mountain  Usargala.  In  this  wide  sense  they 
were  considered  as  extending  S.  and  E.  to  the  lake 
Nuba  and  both  banks  of  the  river  Gir,  as  far  as  the 
mountains  called  Gauamantica  Phakanx  (^  Po- 
papavTiKT]  4>apd7|),  which  Ptolemy  places  in  40° 
long,  and  10°  N.  lat.,  E.  of  M.  Thai, A,  and  N.  of  M, 
Akangas.  (Ptol.  iv.  6.  §§  12,  13,  16.) 

In  the  stricter  sense,  however,  the  name  denoted 
the  people  of  Phazania  (^Fezzan),  a region  lying  S. 
of  the  Great  Syrtis,  between  24°  and  31°  N.  lat. 
and  12°  and  18°  E.  long.,  and  forming  by  far  the 
largest  oasis  in  the  Great  Desert  {Sahara),  which  it 
may  be  considered  as  dividing  into  an  eastern  and  a 
western  part.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills  of  stone 
and  sand,  not  exceeding  1200  feet  high,  which  pro- 
tect it  from  the  sands  of  the  desert;  the  chief  of 
these  are  the  two  parallel  ranges  on  the  NE.  called 
the  Black  and  White  Haruj  (i.  e.  Mountains), 
the  former  being  of  basalt,  and  the  latter  of  lime- 
stone (the  former  is  the  Mons  Ater  of  the  an- 
cients) ; and  that  on  the  W.  called  Warira,  perhaps 
the  ancient  Usargala.  It  is,  however,  only  a 
small  part,  not  above  one-tenth,  of  the  surface  that 
is  cultivable;  the  region  being  intersected  by  ridges 
of  hills  from  300  to  600  feet  high : and  even  in  tlie 
valleys  between  these  ridges  the  soil  is  a stratum  tf 
sand,  on  chalk  or  clay,  needing  constant  irrigation 
to  supply  which  there  are  no  water- courses,  and 
very  few  natural  springs;  so  that  the  water  has  to  be 
obtained  from  wells,  at  the  depth  of  about  100  feet. 
The  soil  is  impregnated  with  saline  matter,  senring 
as  a manure  for  the  date-palms,  which  are  the  chief 
vegetable  products  of  the  country : a little  grain  is 
also  grown  at  the  present  day. 
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The  country  of  the  Garamantes  was  known  to 
Herodotus,  who  mentions  the  people  twice : first,  as 
dwelling  S.  of  the  Nasamones,  and  E.  of  the  Macae, 
in  the  “ Country  of  Wild  Beasts,”  that  is,  the  second 
of  the  three  belts  into  which  he  divides  N.  Libya 
(iv.  174).  In  the  second  passage  (iv.  183)  he  says 
that  the  Garamantes  are  a very  great  nation,  inha- 
biting one  of  those  oases  formed  by  salt-hills,  which 
he  places  at  intervals  of  10  days’  journeys  along  the 
interior  of  N.  Africa.  (Comp.  Atarantes;  At- 
LANTES;  Augila.)  This  one  lies  between  Augila 
and  the  Atarantes ; but  here  arises  a difficulty,  inas- 
much as  the  regular  allowance  for  the  caravans 
from  Aujelah  to  Zuila  on  the  E.  border  of  Fezzan 
is  :i0  days,  and  it  took  Hornemann  16  days’  very 
rapid  travelling  to  accomplish  the  distance.  The 
best  solution  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be  the  sup- 
position that  one  station  has  been  omitted  by  Hero- 
dotus (or  by  the  copyists),  namely,  the  small  oasis 
of  Zala,  which  is  just  half-way  between  Aujelak 
and  Zuila.  Herodotus  makes  the  distance  from  the 
Lotophagi  (i.  e.  the  coast  between  the  Syrtes) 
thirty  days,  which  corresponds  exactly  to  the  time 
occupied  by  the  caravans  in  the  journey  from  Tri- 
poli to  Fezzan,  which  appears  to  have  been  the  esta- 
blished route  in  all  ages.  He  describes  the  country 
as  having  many  fruit-bearing  palms,  and  as  being 
cultivated  for  corn  by  manuring  it  with  salt,  by 
which  some  suppose  him  to  mean  the  white  clay 
which  is  still  used  for  manuring  the  sandy  soil. 
His  story  of  the  oxen  with  singularly  thick  hides, 
and  with  horns  bending  so  far  forward  that  the 
beasts  were  obliged  to  walk  backwards  as  they  fed 
(comp.  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  viii.  45.  s.  70),  is  not  so  ab- 
surd as  it  may  seem ; for,  although  modern  travellers 
have  not  confirmed  this  part,  as  they  have  the  rest, 
of  the  old  inquirer’s  story,  we  have  evidence  from 
the  Nubian  monuments  (Gau,  pi.  xv.)  that  the  an- 
cient neatherds  of  Africa,  like  their  successors  to 
this  day,  exercised  their  ingenuity  in  giving  artifi- 
cial forms  to  the  horns  of  their  cattle.  (Heeren, 
African  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  222 : for  other  stories 
about  cattle  walking  backwards  as  they  fed,  see 
Alexander  Myndensis,  ap.  Ath.  v.  p.  221,  e.;  Aelian. 
AhA.xvi.  33;  Arhtot.  de  Part.  Animal,  ii.  17.)  In 
another,  and  a very  sad  part  of  his  account,  Herodotus 
is  but  too  well  supported  by  modern  testimony.  He 
tells  us  of  a degraded  negro  tribe,  who  dwelt  in 
caves  (tous  TpuyKo^vras  Aidioiras')  among  or  near 
the  Garamantes,  who  hunted  them  with  chaiiots, 
for  these  negroes  were  the  swiftest  runners  known. 
The  wretches  thus,  like  their  race  in  all  ages, 
hunted  after  for  slaves,  lived  on  reptiles,  and  used  a 
speech  which  resembled  no  other  language,  but  w'as 
like  the  shrieking  of  bats.  (Comp.  Mela,  i.  8; 
Plin.  V.  5,  8.)  The  Pock  Tibboos,  so  called  from 
their  dwelling  in  caves  (Troglodytae),  in  the  Tibesti 
range  of  mountains,  are  still  hunted  by  the  chieftains 
of  Fezzan;  though,  by  a kind  of  retribution,  these 
Tibboos  are  the  successors  of  the  ancient  Libyans, 
who  have  fled  from  more  powerful  conquerors  into 
the  former  haunts  of  their  negro  game.  (Lyon, 
Narrative,  <^c.  pp.  250,  foil.)  To  complete  the  re- 
semblance, the  people  of  Aujelah  compare  the  lan- 
guage of  these  degraded  tribes  to  the  whistling  of 
birds.  (Hornemann,  p.  143.) 

The  account  of  Herodotus  contains  an  apparent 
inconsistency  ; for  the  Garamantes  are  described  in 
the  former  passage  (c.  174)  in  terms  which  would 
far  better  apply  to  these  Aethiopian  Troglodytes, 
as  avoiding  men  and  all  society,  possessing  no  wea- 
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pons  of  war,  and  unable  to  defend  themselves.  This 
description  corresponds  exactly  to  what  Mela  (i.  8) 
and  Pliny  (v.  8)  say  of  a people  whom  they  call 
Gamphasantes ; and  hence  some  critics  have  proposed 
to  alter  the  reading  in  Herodotus ; but,  besides  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  a shadow  of  variation  in  the  MSS., 
the  position  assigned  by  Herodotus  to  this  people  is 
precisely  that  occupied  by  the  Garamantes ; and  the 
same  statements  are  repeated  by  later  geographers, 
expressly  on  the  authority  of  Herodotus.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  217.)  The 
discrepancy  is,  probably,  one  of  those  so  often  found 
in  a writer  who  picks  up  news  eagerly  from  all 
quarters  ; for  it  is  evident  that  the  one  account  was 
obtained  through  the  Nasamones  and  Cyrenaeans, 
and  the  other  through  the  merchants  who  traded  be- 
tween Fezzan  and  Egypt;  and  we  may  fairly  suppose 
that  the  one  class  of  informants  repeated  only  wliat 
they  had  heard  of  some  of  the  degraded  tribes  who 
lurked,  as  has  been  seen,  in  corners  of  the  country. 
If  any  change  be  necessary,  we  suspect  it  to  be,  of 
the  two,  rather  in  the  Roman  compilers;  for  their 
story  seems  copied  from  Herodoius. 

From  the  time  of  Herodotus  to  that  of  the  Cae- 
sars, we  have  no  further  information  worth  men- 
tion. When  the  Romans  had  become  the  masters  of 
N.  Africa,  they  found  it  necessary  to  repress  the 
barbarian  tribes  ; and  this  office  was  committed,  in 
the  case  of  the  Garamantes,  to  Cornelius  Balbus 
Gaditanus  the  younger,  who,  as  proconsul,  defeated 
them  in  a sense  suflScient  to  warrant  his  investment 
with  triumphal  insignia,  B.  c.  19,  though,  of  course, 
conquest  was  out  of  the  question.  (Flor.  iv.  12 ; Tac. 
Ann.  iii.  74,  iv.  26,  Hist.  iv.  50.)  The  results  ob- 
tained fnjrn  this  expedition  in  the  form  of  additional 
knowledge  are  recorded  by  Strabo (xvii.pp.  835,838), 
Mela  (i.  4.  § 4,  8.  § 7),  and  Pliny  (v.  5,  8).  Strabo 
places  them  15  days’  journey  from  the  oases  of  Am- 
mon (SiwaK),  and  10  days’  journey  from  the  Aethio- 
pians  on  the  Ocean  ; a striking  proof  of  the  scanti- 
ness of  his  information  respecting  Inner  Libya:  he 
describes  their  position  relative  to  the  N.  coast  with 
tolerable  accuracy.  Mela  copies  Herodotus,  mixing 
up  with  his  story  a statement  which  Herodotus 
makes  concerning  the  Ausenses.  Pliny  (v.  5)  gives 
a good  description  of  the  position  of  the  Garamantes, 
with  an  account  of  the  expedition  of  Balbus,  and  a 
list  of  the  cities  whose  images  and  names  graced  his 
triumph:  he  also  speaks  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping 
open  the  road,  because  of  the  predatory  bands  be- 
longing to  the  tribe,  who  filled  up  the  wells  with 
sand.  He  mentions  Phazania  as  if  it  were  distinct 
from  the  country  of  the  Garamantes.  Ptolemy  also 
(iv.  6.  § 30)  gives  a list  of  their  cities,  none  of 
which  need  particular  mention,  except  the  metropolis 
Garama  (Tapdfxf) : Germa,  with  considerable  ruins). 
This  city  has  13|-  hours  in  its  longest  day,  is  distant 
1 ^ hour  W.  of  Alexandria,  and  has  the  sun  vertical 
twice  a year,  1 5°  on  each  side  of  the  summer  sol- 
stice. (Ptol.  viii.  1 6.  § 7.) 

The  Garamantes  were  a Libyan  (not  Negro) 
people,  of  the  old  race  called  Amazergh  [Gaetu- 
lia],  a name  perhaps  preserved  in  that  of  the  mo- 
dern capital  Mourzouk.  The  inland  trade  between 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  the  Tripolis,  and  Carthage,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  interior  of  Africa  on  the  other, 
was  to  a great  extent  carried  on  by  them.  (The 
Travels  of  Hornemann,  Captain  Lyon,  Denham  and 
Clapperton,  Richardson,  Barth,  Overweg,  &c.;  Ren- 
nell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  ii.  pp.  273,  foil.;  Heeren, 
A frican  Nations,  vol,  i.  pp.  221,  foil.)  [P.  S.] 
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GA'RAPHI  MONTES  (ra  Tdpacpa  opr]'),  a moun- 
tain chain  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  forming  a 
part  of  the  range  which  separates  the  valleys  of  the 
Chinalaph  and  Savus.  (Ptol.  iv.  2.  § 14.)  [P.  S,] 

GARBATA  MONS  (TtipSara  ^ rb  FapSarov 
bpos,  Ptol.  iv.  7.  §§  26,  31),  was  the  southern 
portion  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  separated 
Aethiopia  from  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  which  the  most 
southerly  and  loftiest  projection  was  Mount  Elephas 
(^Cape  Felix  or  Djebel  FeeV).  The  entire  range 
commenced  at  the  eastern  frontier  of  Egypt  and 
Aethiopia,  and  extended  from  the  15th  to  the  11th 
degree  of  lat.  N.,  running  for  the  most  part  in  a SE. 
direction.  Aethiopia,  or  the  modern  Abyssinia,  is 
a region  of  highlands  which,  as  they  advance  south- 
ward, increase  in  altitude.  Mons  Garbata  com- 
menced to  the  S.  of  Axume,  and  was  the  loftiest 
portion  of  the  range.  It  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  quarries  of  porphyry.  [W.B.D  ] 

GA'REA,  GAREA'TES.  [Tegea.] 
GARESCUS  (Tapi]<TKOS  al.  FapiaKos,  Ptol.  iii. 
13.  § 25;  Geresci,  Plin.  iv.  10),  a place  in  Mace- 
donia, probably  somewhere  in  the  head  of  the  valley 
of  the  river  Zygactes — Nevrocopo.  [E.  B.  J.] 
GARGA'NUS  (rb  Fdpyavov^  Strab.),  a mountain 
and  promontory  on  the  E.  coast  of  Italy,  still  called 
Monte  Gargano,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  physical  geography  of  the 
Italian  peninsula,  being  the  only  projecting  headland 
of  any  importance  that  breaks  the  monotonous  line 
of  coast  along  the  Adriatic  from  Otranto  to  Ancona. 
It  is  formed  by  a compact  mass  of  limestone  moun- 
tains, attaining  in  their  highest  point  an  elevation  of 
5120  feet  above  the  sea,  and  extending  not  less  than 
35  miles  from  W.  to  E.  Though  consisting  of  the 
same  limestone  with  the  Apennines,  and  therefore 
geologically  connected  with  them,  this  mountain 
group  is  in  fact  wholly  isolated  and  detached,  being 
separated  from  the  nearest  slopes  of  the  Apennines 
by  a broad  strip  of  level  country,  a portion  of  the 
great  plain  of  Apulia,  which  extends  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  banks  of  the  Aufidus  to  those  of  the 
Frento.  (Swinburne’s  Travels,  vol.  i.  pp.  151,  152; 
Zannoni,  Carta  del  Regno  di  Napoli.)  Its  configu- 
ration is  noticed  by  many  ancient  writers.  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  a promontory  projecting  out  to  sea 
from  Sipontum  towards  the  E.  for  the  space  of  300 
stadia;  a distance  which  is  nearly  correct,  if  mea- 
sured along  the  coast  to  the  extreme  point  near 
Viesti.  (Strab.  vi.  p 284.)  Lucan  also  well  de- 
scribes it  as  standing  forth  into  the  waves  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  exposed  to  the  N.  wind  from  Dalmatia, 
and  the  S.  wind  from  Calabria.  (Lucan,  v.  379.) 
In  ancient  times  it  was  covered  with  dense  forests  of 
oak(“  Querccta  Gargani,”  Hor.  Carm.  ii.  9.  7 ; “Gar- 
ganum  nemus,”  Id.  Ep.  ii.  1.  202 ; Sil.  Ital.  iv.  563), 
which  have  of  late  years  almost  entirely  disappeared, 
though,  according  to  Swinburne,  some  portions  of 
them  were  still  visible  in  his  time  (Travels,  vol.  i. 
p.  155;  Giustiniani,  Diz.  Geogr.  del  Regno  di  Na- 
poli, pt.  ii.  vol.  iii.  pp.  92 — 98).  Strabo  mentions 
in  this  neighbourhood  (but  without  directly  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Garganu.'s)  a hill  called  Drium,  about 
1 00  stadia  distant  from  the  sea,  on  which  were  two 
shrines  of  heroes  (rjpwa),  the  one  of  Calchas,  with 
an  oracle  which  was  consulted  in  the  same  manner 
as  that  of  Faun  us  in  Latium;  the  other  of  Poda- 
ieirius,  from  beneath  which  flowed  a small  stream 
gifted  with  extraordinary  healing  powers.  The  same 
circumstances  are  alluded  to  by  Lycophron,  from 
whom  it  would  appear  that  the  stream  was  named 
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Althaena.  (Strab.  vi.  p,  284;  Lycophr.  Alex.  J047 
— 1055.)  The  exact  locality  has  been  a subject  of 
dispute ; but  as  we  find  a similar  mention  ot  a stream 
of  limpid  water  which  healed  all  diseases,  in  the  le- 
gend of  the  appearance  of  St.  Michael  that  gave  rise 
to  the  foundation  of  the  modern  town  of  Monte  S. 
Angelo,  — on  a lofty  hill  forming  one  of  the  offshoots 
of  the  Garganus,  about  6 miles  from  Manfredonia, 
— it  seems  very  probable  that  this  was  no  other  than 
the  Drium  of  Strabo,  and  that  the  sanctuary  of  the 
archangel  has  succeeded,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  to 
another  object  of  local  worship.  The  whole  range  of 
Mt.  Garganus  is  now  frequently  called  Monte  S.  An- 
gelo, from  the  celebrity  of  this  spot;  and  the  name 
of  Drium  seems  to  have  been  sometimes  used  with 
the  same  extension  among  the  Greeks,  as  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  for  'Aplov  in  Scylax  we  should 
read  Ap'iov,  the  promontory  of  which  he  is  there 
speaking  being  evidently  the  same  as  the  Garganus. 
(Scyl.  § 14;  Gronov.  ad  loc.) 

On  the  southern  slope  of  Mt.  Garganus,  about 
4 miles  E.  of  Monte  St.  Angelo,  a straggling  village 
still  called  Mcttinata,  with  a tower  and  small  port, 
has  preserved  the  name  of  the  Matinus  of  Horace, 
which  is  correctly  described  by  an  old  commentator 
as  “ mons  et  promontorium  in  Apulia.”  The  name 
appears  to  have  properly  belonged  to  this  southern 
offshoot  of  the  Garganus ; but  in  one  passage  Horace 
would  seem  to  apply  the  name  of  “Matina  cacu- 
mina”  to  the  loftiest  summits  of  the  range.  All 
these  hills  are  covered  with  aromatic  herbs,  and  pro- 
duce excellent  honey,  whence  the  well-known  allusion 
of  the  same  poet  to  the  “ apis  Matina.”  (Hor.  Carm. 
i.  28.  3,  iv.  2.  27,  Epod.  16.  28.)  Lucan  also  speaks 
of  the  “ calidi  buxeta  Matini  ” as  adjoining  and  over- 
looking the  plains  of  Apulia  (ix.  182).  There  is  no 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a town  of  this  name,  as 
supposed  by  one  of  the  old  scholiasts  of  Horace ; and 
certainly  no  authority  for  the  change  suggested  by 
some  modem  writers,  that  we  should  read  in  Pliny 
Matinates  for  “ Merinates  ex  Gargano.”  Holstenius 
and  others  have  clearly  shown  that  an  ancient  town 
called  Merinum  stood  near  the  NE.  point  of  the 
promontory,  about  5 miles  from  the  modern  Viesti. 
It  continued  to  be  a bishop’s  see  until  late  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  the  site  is  still  marked  by  an  an- 
cient church  called  Sta.  Maria  di  Merino.  (Holstenu 
Not.  in  Cluver.  p.  278;  Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  214.) 

The  flanking  ridges  which  extenddown  to  the  sea  on 
both  sides  of  the  Garganus  afford  several  coves  or  small 
harbours  well  adapted  for  sheltering  small  vessels. 
Of  these  the  one  now  called  Porto  Greco,  about 
8 miles  S.  of  Viesti,  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the 
Agasi:s  Portus  of  Pliny,  which  he  appears  to  place 
S.  of  the  promontory.  The  Portus  Garnae  of  the 
same  author  was  situated  between  the  promontory 
and  the  Lacus  Pantanus  (Lago  di  Lesina)  : it 
cannot  be  identified  with  certainty;  but  it  seems 
probable  that  it  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  now  called  Lago  di  Varano.  [E.  H.  B.] 
GARGA'PHIA  FONS.  [Plataea.] 

GA'KGARA  (Fdpyapa  or  Fdpyapoi/),  one  of  the 
heights  of  Mount  Ida  in  Troas  (Horn.  H.  viii.  48, 
xiv.  292),  which  continued  to  bear  this  name  even 
in  the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  583 ; comp.  Plin.  v.  32 ; 
Macrob.  Sat.  v.  20;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  Its  modern 
name  is  said  to  be  Kazdag.  (Walpole’s  Memoirs 
relating  to  Turkey,  p.  120.)  A town  of  the  same 
name  existed  from  early  times  upon  that  height,  or 
rather  on  a branch  of  it  forming  a cape  on  the  north 
of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  bet>veen  Antandrus  and 
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Assus.  In  the  earliest  times  it  is  said  to  have  been 
inhabited  by  Leleges,  but  afterwards  to  have  received 
Aeolian  colonists  from  Assus,  and  others  from  Miletu- 
polis.  (Strab.i.  c.pp.606,  610;Mela,i.l8;  Ptol.v.2. 
§ 5.)  The  name  of  this  town  is  in  some  authors 
misspelt  ’lapyayoy,  as  in  Ptolemy,  and  'Sdyapa,  as  in 
Hierocles.  The  territory  round  Gargara  was  cele- 
brated for  its  fertility.  (Virg.  Georg,  i.  103;  Senec. 
Phoen.  iv.  608.)  The  modern  village  of  Ine  probably 
occupies  the  site  of  ancient  Gargara.  [L.  S.] 
GARGA'RIUS  LOCUS,  a place  in  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  known  only  from  an  inscription  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  D’Anville  (Notice,  ^c.)  received  an 
exact  copy  of  it  from  Barthelemy,  This  inscription 
records  the  “ Pagani  pagi  Lucreti  qui  sunt  finibus 
Arelatensium  loco  Gargario.”  The  place,  which  is 
still  called  Garguies,  is  at  the  foot  of  a mountain 
called  St.  Pilon;  “ and  the  plain  which  extends  from 
the  foot  of  this  mountain  as  far  as  Auhagne,  in  the 
direction  of  Marseille,  is  called  Lacrau,  and  this 
may  be  the  Pagus  Lucretus  of  the  inscription  ” 
(D’Anville).  [G.  L.J 

GARGETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  327.] 

GARI  (rdpi,  Isid.  Char.  ap.  Ends.  vol.  ii.  p.  9), 
a small  place  in  Ariana,  most  likely  represented  now 
by  Ghore,  to  the  east  of  Ferrah.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
same  as  Ghirane,  which  lies  to  the  NE.  from 
Ferrah.  Mannert  (v.  2.  s.  61)  has  supposed  that 
it  is  the  same  as  Greishk  to  the  NE.  of  Bost,  on  the 
Elwend,  which,  however,  is  more  likely  to  be  the  Chat- 
risache  or  Chatrische  of  Ptolemy  (vi.  1 7.  s.  5).  [V.] 
G ARINAEI  (Vapivdloi  and  rapujvaloi),  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy  (vi.  16.  § 5)  as  a population  of  the 
country  of  the  Seres.  [Seres.]  [R.  G.  L.] 
GARITES,  a people  of  Aquitania  (Caes.  B.  G. 
iii.  27),  who  submitted  to  P.  Crassus,  b.  c 56. 
They  are  mentioned  by  Caesar  between  the  Elusates 
and  Ausci,  and  the  position  of  both  of  these  peoples 
is  known  within  certain  limits.  [Elusates, 
Ausci.]  Some  writers  would  connect  the  name 
Garites  with  the  name  Gers,  a branch  of  the  Ga- 
ronne. But  the  reading  Garites  is  not  certain  in 
Caesar’s  text.  Schneider  (ed.  Caes.  Bell.  Gall.)  has 
taken  the  reading  Gates.  [G.  L.] 

GA'RIUS  (Tdpios),  a place  on  the  coast  of 
Paphlagonia,  80  stadia  to  the  east  of  Callistratia. 
(Marcian  Heracl.  Peripl.  p.  72;  Anonym.  Peripl. 
Pont.  Eux.)  [L.  S.] 

GARIZIM.  [Gerizim.] 

GAROCELI  or  GRAIOCELI,  an  Alpine  people, 
who  with  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  attacked 
Caesar  (b.  c.  58)  in  his  march  from  Ocelum,  the 
most  western  place  in  Gallia  Cisalpina,  over  the  Alps 
into  the  country  of  the  Vocontii.  (B.  G.  i.  10.) 
The  reading  Graioceli  is  said  to  have  the  best  au- 
thority for  it.  (Schneider,  ed.  Caes.  B.  G.  i.  10.) 
These  people  are  mentioned  by  no  other  writer;  but, 
as  we  know  where  the  Centrones  and  Caturiges  lived, 
we  may  suppose  that  the  Garoceli  were  near  them. 
D’Anville,  as  he  often  does,  determines  their  position 
simply  by  the  aid  of  a name.  The  resemblance  be- 
tween the  names  Ocelum  and  Garoceli,  he  says, 
fixes  the  place  of  the  Garoceli  in  the  valley  of  Pra- 
gelas  and  of  Clmon,  and  consequently  in  Gallia  Cis- 
alpina. But  it  is  clear  that  Caesar  means  that 
they  were  an  Alpine  pople,  whom  he  met  after 
leaving  Ocelum.  Walckenaer  has  a conjecture 
about  them  which  is  ingenious ; and  it  may  also  be 
true.  He  says  that  they  occupied  the  Maurienne 
and  the  valley  which  is  contiguous  to  the  Mauri- 
enne, to  the  east  of  Mont  Cents,  the  Val  di  Viu, 
VOL.  I. 
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which  contains  a place  called  Usseglio  and  a canton 
of  the  same  name.  And  he  adds,  what  is  more  to 
the  purpose,  that  in  an  ancient  document,  St.  Jean 
de  Maurienne  is  called  Johannes  Garocellius.  He 
has  other  arguments  also.  (jGeog.,  ^c.  des  Gaules, 
vol.  i.  p.  542.)  [G.  L.] 

GARRHUENUS,  a river  in  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Ptolemy,  z=ihe  Yare  (or  Far-mouth  River)  both 
in  respect  to  name  and  place.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GARRIANNONUM,  in  Britain,  mentioned  in  the 
Notitia  as  a station  under  the  Comes  Littoris  Sax- 
onici  for  the  Equites  Stables iani=Burgh  Castle  in 
Norfolk,  where  Roman  remains  are  found.  [R.  G.  L.] 
GARSAURA  (Tapadovpa),  a small  town  in  Cap- 
padocia from  which  the  praefectura  Garsauria  or 
Garsauritis  derived  its  name.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  663; 
comp.  xii.  534,  and  568,  where,  perhaps  Tapaaovpcau 
is  to  be  read  for  Kramer’s  FapaaSopwv,  Plin.  vi.  3; 
Ptol.  V.  6.  § 14.)  [L.  S.] 

GARSAURITIS.  [Garsaura.] 

GARUMNA  (o  rapovvds,  Fapvvas:  Garonne), 
Tibullus  (i.  7,11)  calls  this  river  “Magnus  Ga- 
rumna;”  but  Ausonius  (Mosella,  v.  483)  makes  the 
name  feminine  (aequoreae  . . . Garumnae).  The  forms 
Garumna,  Garonna,  and  Garunda  occur;  the  last  in 
a letter  of  Symmachus  to  Ausonius,  and  it  is  per- 
haps the  origin  of  the  name  Gironde. 

The  Garonne,  the  most  southern  of  the  three  great 
rivers  of  France  which  flow  into  the  Atlantic,  rises 
in  the  Pyrenees,  within  the  present  kingdom  of 
Spain.  The  river  has  a north  and  NNE.  course 
to  Tolosa  (Toulouse),  from  which  town  it  has  a 
general  NNW.  course  to  Burdigala  (Bordeaux). 
Below  Bordeaux  it  forms  a large  aestuary,  which 
Strabo  (p.  190)  calls  a sea- lake  (XipvoddXaaaa). 
The  navigation  of  the  Upper  Garonne  as  far  down 
as  the  junction  of  the  Tarnis  (Tamri)  below  Toulouse 
is  much  impeded.  At  Bordeaux  it  is  a fine  tide 
river,  and  the  tide  ascends  20  miles  above  Bor- 
deaux. This  river  has  several  large  branches:  on 
the  right  bank,  the  Arriege,  the  Tarn,  the  Lot 
(Oltis),  and  the  Dordogne  (Duranius),  which  flows 
into  the  aestuary;  on  the  left  bank,  the  Gers,  the 
Bayse,  and  some  others.  The  length  of  the  Garonne 
is  said  to  be  about  360  miles,  and  the  Dordogne  is 
near  300  miles  long.  In  fact,  the  Dordogne  and 
Garonne  are  two  distinct  rivers  which  flow  into  one 
aestuary,  now  called  the  Gironde.  The  basin  of 
the  Garonne  is  much  less  than  that  of  the  Loire, 
but  larger  than  the  basin  of  the  Seine.  It  is  a coun- 
try which  lies  within  well-defined  limits,  the  Pyre- 
nees, the  Ctvennes,  the  mountains  of  the  Auvergne, 
and  the  Ocean.  Part  of  the  basin  of  the  Garonne 
was  the  Aquitania  of  Caesar,  who  makes  the  Ga- 
rumna the  boundary  between  the  Aquitani  and  the 
Celtae  (B.  G.  i.  1). 

Strabo  (p.  190)  and  Mela  (iii.  2)  describe  the 
Garumna  as  rising  in  the  Pyrenees.  Strabo  makes 
the  Garumna  flow  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  the 
navigable  part  of  it  he  says  is  2000  stadia;  it  is 
increased  by  three  streams,  and  then  enters  the  se^ 
between  the  Santones  and  the  Biturig«s  losci  [Bi- 
TURiGEs],  both  Celtic  nations.  He  speaks  of  thq 
mouths  of  the  river  (at  iK§oXai)  us  forming  thb 
aestuary : he  probably  means  the  proper  Gmrome 
and  the  Dordogne.  Mela’s  description  is  much 
more  complete:  he  describes  the  upper  part  of  the 
river  as  shallow  for  a great  distance  and  scarcely  na- 
vigable, except  when  it  is  swollen  by  wintry  rains 
or  melted  snow;  as  it  approaches  the  ocean  tides  it 
is  fuller,  and  becomes  wider  as  it  proceeds;  at  last  it 
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is  like  a great  sea  channel,  carries  lai’ge  ships,  and 
tosses  navigators  about  in  a furious  manner,  parti- 
cularly when  the  wind  and  the  stream  are  not  the 
same  way.  Mela  may  probably  have  heard  of  the 
violence  with  which  the  tide  enters  the  Gironde. 
Mela  says  that  there  is  an  island,  Antros,  in  the 
aestuary  of  the  Garonne;  but  there  is  no  island  now. 

[G.L.] 

GARUMNI,  an  Aquitanian  people  mentioned  by 
Caesar.  [Gakites.]  It  may  be  inferred  from  the 
name  that  they  were  on  the  Garumna.  A.  de 
Valois  supposes  that  they  occupied  a tract  now 
called  Riviere  along  the  Garonne,  to  the  north  of 
the  Convenae,  or  of  the  diocese  of  St.  Bertrand  de 
Comminge,  as  far  as  the  borders  of  the  diocese  of 
Rienx.  This  conjecture  is  accepted  by  D’Anville 
and  other  writers;  and  it  may  be  true.  But  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  that  it  is  true.  [G.  L.] 

GASANDES  (rao’aj'SeTs),  an  Arab  tribe,  men- 
tioned by  Diodorus  Siculus  (iii.  44),  identical  with 
the  Cassanitae  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  Cassandreis  of 
Agatharchides.  Diodorus  places  them,  with  the  Ali- 
baei,  next  to  the  Debae,  on  the  south,  in  agreement 
with  Ptolemy,  who  finds  them  south  of  the  Cinaedo- 
colpitae, — his  name  for  the  Debae,  — and  gives 
Badeo  as  the  name  of  their  capital  (vi.  7.  § 6). 
Diodorus  and  Agatharchides  agree  in  remarking  on 
the  ditference  of  the  climate  of  this  part  of  Arabia 
from  that  of  the  other  parts.  “ This  country,”  says 
Diodorus,  “ is  not  scorched  as  are  the  neighbouring 
regions,  but  is  often  covered  with  soft  and  thick 
clouds,  from  which  distil  snows  and  refreshing 
showers,  which  render  even  the  summer  temperate. 
The  country  produces  all  kinds  of  fruits,  and  is  re- 
markably rich,  but,  owing  to  the  ignorance  of  the 
inhabitants,  it  is  not  properly  cultivated;  they  collect 
gold  in  large  quantities,  w’hich  they  find  in  the  na- 
tural fissures  of  the  earth,  not  in  the  form  of  gold- 
dust,  but  in  nuggets,  the  smallest  of  which  equal  in 
size  the  olive-stone ; the  largest  are  little  inferior  to 
the  walnut.  The  natives  wear  them  round  their 
wrists  and  necks,  alternated  with  transparent  pebbles. 
Having  an  abundance  of  gold,  but  a scarcity  of 
copper  and  iron,  they  are  glad  to  barter  the  former 
with  the  merchants  for  an  equal  weight  of  the  latter.” 
An  identity  both  of  climate  and  name  enables  us  to 
fix  the  Gasandes  immediately  to  the  south  and 
south-east  of  Mekka,  in  Mount  Gazuan,  the  country 
of  Zohran,  of  which  Burckhardt  reports:  “ Grapes 
abound  in  the  mountains.  Most  other  fruits  are  cul- 
tivated in  these  mountains,  where  water  is  at  all 
times  abundant,  and  the  climate  temperate.  Snow 
has  sometimes  fallen,  and  water  been  frozen,  as  far  as 
SadS.”  (Travels  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  377,  quoted 
by  Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.)  [G.  W.] 

GASO'RUS,  GAZO'RUS  (Tdaupos,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§31;  Po^copov,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  the  Edoni 
in  Macedonia,  and,  probably,  the  same  place  as  the 
Graero  of  the  Peutinger  Table.  Gasorus,  there- 
fore, probably  stood  between  Tragilus  and  Euporia, 
towards  the  NW.  end  of  Mons  Pangaeus.  (Leake, 
Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  229.)  [E,  J.  B.] 
GATH  (Fed,  FeTTo : Eth.  Fe0a?os),  one  of  the 
five  principal  cities  of  the  Philistines  (Josh.  xi.  22 ; 

1 Sam.  V.  8,  vi.  17),  the  birthplace  and  home  of 
Goliath  and  his  gigantic  famQy.  (1  Sam.  xvii.  4; 

2 Sam.  xxi.  18 — 22.)  It  was  taken  by  Uzziah,  and 
dismantled.  (2  Chron.  xxvi.  6.)  Josephus  reckons  it 
to  the  tribe  of  Dan  (Ant.  v.  1.  § 22),  and  says  that 
Hezekiah  took  the  cities  of  the  Philistines  from  Gaza 
to  Gath.  (Ant.  ix.  13.  § 3.)  St.  Jerome  speaks  of 
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it  as  a city  of  the  Philistines  on  the  confines  of  Ju- 
daea, between  Eleutheropolis  and  Gaza,  where  a very 
extensive  village  existed  in  his  day.  (Comment,  in 
Mich.  i.  10).  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
same  is  intended  in  the  Onomasticon  (s.  v.  Fe0), 
though  it  is  there  erroneously  stated  to  be  five  miles 
from  Eleutheropolis,  on  the  road  to  Diospolis  or 
Lydda.  (Reland,  Pdlaest.  s.  v.')  The  inhabitants  of 
Beit-Jebrin  (Eleutheropolis)  speak  of  a village  named 
Kuryet-el-Gat,  a quarter  of  an  hour  distant  from 
Beit-Jebrin,  on  the  road  to  Askelan.  It  may,  per- 
haps, be  permitted  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  the 
present  Beit-Jebrin — the  classical  Betogarba  and 
Elentheropolis — marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Gath. 
[Bethogabris.]  [G.  W.] 

GATH-HEPHER  (Fe0xo<|)«,  Tamd,  LXX. ; 
re90€<pd,  Euseb.  Onom.'),  a town  of  Galilee  in  the 
tribe  of  Zabulon  (Josh.  xix.  13),  the  native  place  of 
the  prophet  Jonah  (2  Kings,  xiv.  25).  St.  Jerome 
places  it  two  miles  from  Sepphoris,  on  the  road  to 
Tiberias,  a small  village  in  his  day,  where  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  was  shown.  (Proem,  in  Jonam.') 
The  tomb  was  shown  to  Benjamin  of  Tudela,  in  the 
mountains  near  Sepphoris,  in  the  twelfth  century 
(Travels,  vol.  i.  p.  80,  ed.AsAar);  and  in  the  village 
of  El-Meshhad,  situated  two  miles  east  of  the  ruins 
of  Sepphoris,  the  ^loslems  show  at  this  day  the  tomb 
of  the  prophet  Jonah.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
p.  209,  note  1.)  [G.  W.] 

GATH-RIMMON  (TeOpe/j.pciv'),  a city  of  the 
tribe  of  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  45),  assigned  to  the  Levites 
(xxi.  24;  1 Chron.  vi.  69),  is  described  by  Euse- 
bius and  St.  Jerome  as  situated  12  miles  from  Dios- 
polis, towards  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast.  s.  v.);  but 
this  can  scarcely  be,  as  Dr.  Robinson  conjectures, 
identical  with  that  which  they  place  5 miles  from 
Eleutheropolis,  on  the  way  to  Diospolis,  as  the  dis- 
tance between  the  two  termini  is  much  more  than 
17  miles.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  421.) 
Neither  can  it  be  that  large  village  then  named 
Githha,  which  the  Onomasticon  supposes  to  be  the 
Gath  to  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  earned 
from  Azotus,  and  which  is  placed  (s.  v.  Fe00a)  be- 
tween Antipatris  and  Jamnia.  (Reland,  Palaest. 
p.  786.)  [G.  W.] 

GA'THEAE  (VaQeal : Eth.  TaBedTT}s'),  a town  of 
Arcadia  in  the  district  Cromitis,  situated  upon  the 
river  Gatheatas  (FaSedras),  which  rose  near  the 
place,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Camion  (Kop- 
vio>v),  rising  in  the  territory  of  Aegys,  flowed  into 
the  Alpheius.  Gatheae  is  placed  by  the  best  modern 
authorities  at  Kyrddhes.  (Paus.  viii.  34.  §§  5,  6;* 
Steph.  B.  5.  t?. ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  169; 
Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  234 ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  i.  pp.  291,  336.) 

GATHEATAS.  [Gatheae.] 

GAUGAME'LA  (to  Tavyapi^Ka,  Ptol.  vi.  1.  § 5 ; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.),  a small  village  of  Assyria,  about  12 
miles  on  the  other  side  of  the  Lycus,  at  no  great 
distance  from  the  river  Bumadus.  It  was  the  actual 
scene  of  the  last  great  battle  between  Dareius  and 
Alexander  the  Great,  which  is  sometimes  called  that 
of  Arbela,  though  this  place  was  at  some  distance 
from  the  real  battle-field.  [Arbela.]  Strabo 
states  that  the  word  Gaugamela  means  “ Camel’s 
house,”  and  that  it  was  so  called  because  Dareius 
gave  the  place  for  the  support  and  nourishment  of 
one  of  his  camels  which  was  much  wearied  with  the 
march  (xvi.  p.  737).  Pliny  places  the  town  to  the 
west  of  the  Orontes  (vi.  26.  8.  30).  Each  of  the  two 
forms  Gaugamela  and  Gaugamela  admits  of  explana- 
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tion  from  the  Persian ; the  first  might  he  derived  from 
Khdneh  (the  house-home),  the  second  from  Gdh 
(Zend,  G^),  (the  place).  Arrian,  on  the  authority 
of  Ptolemy  and  Aristobulus,  has  corrected  the  mis- 
take about  the  place  where  the  battle  was  really 
fought,  stating  that  it  was  at  Gaugamela,  and  not 
at  Arbela;  he  adds  the  conjecture,  that  Arbela, 
being  a well-known  place,  while  Gaugamela,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  one  little  known,  obtained  the  credit 
of  having  been  the  exact  site  of  the  conflict ; he 
suggests  that  the  two  places  are  as  far  apart  as 
Salamis  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  Artemisia 
from  Aegina  or  Sunium  (AnaJ.  vi.  12).  Plutarch 
agrees  with  Arrian.  (^Alex.  c.  31.)  Ammianus 
follows  the  same  opinion  (xxiii.  6).  Curtius, 
on  the  other  hand,  calls  the  field  of  battle  Arbela 
(iv.  c.  9).  Stephanus  calls  it  a place  of  Persis,  pro- 
bably because,  in  his  time,  all  that  part  of  Meso- 
potamia was  subject  to  the  Persian  Empire.  It  is, 
perhaps,  represented  by  a small  place  now  called 
Karmelis ; yet  it  can  hardly  be  the  one  marked  in 
Niebuhr’s  Map  (ii.  p.  284,  tab.  45),  as  that  is  too 
near  to  Mosul  and  too  far  from  Arbela  ; Niebuhr 
himself  is  inclined  to  place  the  scene  of  action  on 
the  banks  of  the  Khauser,  which  he  calls  a small 
tributary  of  the  Greater  Zah.  [Abbeia.]  [V.] 
GAULANITIS  (rouA.aj'?Tis),  the  name  of  a di- 
vision of  Palaestine,  the  limits  of  which  are  not  very 
accurately  defined  by  Josephus.  He  assigns  Gala- 
dena  and  Gaulanitis  to  the  dominion  of  Og,  king  of 
Bashan  (Aw^.  iv.  5.  § 3),  and  extends  these  districts 
(the  former  he  now  calls  Galaaditis)  to  Mount  Le- 
banon (viii.  2.  § 3),  making  them  identical  with 
what  is  described  in  Scripture  as  Eamoth  Gilead,  the 
cities  of  Jair,  the  regions  of  Argob,  which  is  Bashan, 
sixty  large  cities,  &c.  (1  Kings,  iv.  13.)  He  makes 
it,  with  Hippene  and  Gadaris,  the  eastern  limit  of 
Galilee,  and  therefore  the  westernmost  of  the  districts 
which  he  assigns  as  the  dominions  of  king  Agrippa, 
viz.,Gamalitica, Gaulanitis,  Batanaea,and  Trachonitis. 
(jB.  J.  iii.  3.  §§  1 , 5.)  These  divisions, however,  are  not 
always  observed,  even  by  the  Jewish  historian  him- 
self ; for  Gamala,  which  in  the  last-cited  passage 
gives  its  name  to  a district,  is  elsewhere  reckoned  to 
Gaulanitis  (Ant.  xviii.  1.  § 1);  and  Judas,  who  is 
in  this  passage  called  a Gaulanite,  is  usually  desig- 
nated a Galilaean  (Ib.  § 6,  xx.  5.  § 2,  B.  J.  ii.  8. 
§ 1,  and  17.  § 8),  as  be  is  also  mActs  (v.  37)#  For 
the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
resort,  as  Beland  and  others  have  done,  to  the  hypo- 
thesis of  two  Gamalas,  but  to  suppose  that  Galilee  is 
sometimes  used  in  a wider  sense,  to  include  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  sea  of  Tiberias.  From  these  scattered 
notices,  the  district  of  Gaulanitis  Proper  may  be 
safely  fixed  to  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Jordan, 
from  the  northern  extremity  of  the  sea  of  Galilee  (for 
Bethsaida  Julias  was  situated  in  Lower  Gaulanitis, 
B.J.’n,  9,  § 1)  to  the  sources  of  the  Jordan  and  the 
roots  of  Lebanon  and  Hermon.  Its  extent  in  width 
it  is  impossible  to  define  with  any  accuracy,  as  there 
is  no  well-defined  natural  boundary  to  the  mountain 
region  and  high  table-land  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Jordan,  until  it  sinks  into  the  great  plain  of  the 
Hauran.  [Batanaea.]  It  is  supposed  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  town  of  Gaulan,  the*  Scrip- 
ture Golan.  (Beland,  Palaest.  p.  317.)  [G.  W.] 

GAULOPES,  an  Arab  tribe,  mentiraed  only  by 
Pliny  (vi.  28),  who  places  them,  with  the  Chateni, 
at  the  Sinus  Capeus,  on  the  west  of  the  Persian 
gulf,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  modern  Chat  or  K'atiff 
bay.  (Forster,  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  216.)  [G.  W.J 
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GAULOS  (ravXos:  Eih.  Tav\lTr]s,  Gaulitanus: 
Gozo),  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  between 
Sicily  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  separated  only  by  a 
narrow  strait  from  the  much  larger  and  more  im- 
portant island  of  Melita  or  Malta.  Gaulos  is  itself, 
however,  of  considerable  extent,  being  10  miles  in 
length  by  about  5^  in  breadth,  and  the  soil  is  fertile: 
hence  the  island  appears  to  have  been  inhabited  from 
a very  early  period ; and  Scylax,  the  most  ancient 
author  by  whom  it  is  noticed,  already  mentions  it  as 
containing  a town  of  the  same  name.  (Scyl.  § 110, 
p.  50;  Mela,  ii.  7.  § 18;  Strab.  vi.  p.  277;  Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Died.  v.  12;  Steph.  B.  «,  v.)  Gaulos  must 
at  all  times  have  followed  the  fortunes  of  its  more 
powerful  neighbour  Melita;  hence  it  is  seldom  men- 
tioned separately  in  history.  But  we  learn  that  it 
was  first  visited  and  colonised  by  the  Phoenicians, 
and  subsequently  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  whose  power  it  remained,  for  the  most 
part  till  the  conquest  of  Sicily  by  the  Eomans.  At 
what  period,  or  how,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Greeks,  we  know  not;  but  that  it  must  have  done 
so  may  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that  there 
exist  coins  of  the  island  with  the  inscription,  in 
Greek  characters,  FATAITflN.  Nor  have  we  any 
account  of  its  conquest  by  the  Eomans,  which  doubt- 
less took  place  at  the  same  time  with  that  of  Melita, 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  (Liv. 
xxi.  51.)  Under  the  Eoman  government  Gaulos 
appears  to  have  enjoyed  separate  municipal  rights, 
as  we  learn  from  an  inscription  still  extant  thei-e, 
(Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  444.)  It  is  mentioned,  together 
with  Melita,  by  Procopius  (B.  V.  i.  14),  who  tells  us 
that  the  fleet  of  Belisarius  touched  there  on  its  way 
to  Africa. 

The  island  of  Gozo  is  at  present  a dependency  of 
that  of  Malta.  It  contains  about  8000  inhabitants, 
but  has  no  port,  being  bounded  on  all  sides  by  steep 
or  perpendicular  cliffs,  though  of  no  great  elevation. 
It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  Diodorus  should  espe- 
cially mention  it  as  “ adorned  with  advantageous 
ports”  (Kiixeaiv  evKaipois  K^Koaii-qixivit],  v.  12),  the 
want  of  which  convenience  so  strikingly  distinguishes 
it  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Malta.  Besides 
several  inscriptions  of  Eoman  date,  Gozo  contains  a 
remarkable  monument  of  antiquity  called  the  Giant’s 
Tower  (J’orre  dei  Gigantz)  ; it  is  of  circular  form 
and  built  of  massive  blocks  of  stone  in  an  irregular 
manner,  resembling  the  Cyclopian  style.  Near  it 
ai’e  the  remains  of  other  buildings,  constnicted  in 
the  same  rude  and  massive  style  of  architecture, 
which  appear  to  have  formed  part  of  an  edifice  of 
considerable  extent  consisting  of  several  chambers. 
These  remains,  which  are  wholly  distinct  in  cha- 
racter from  anything  found  in  Sicily,  are  generally 
ascribed  to  the  Phoenicians ; but  this  rests  wholly  on 
conjecture.  Their  nearest  analogies  are  found  in  the 
buildings  called  Nuraghe,  in  Sardinia.  (Hoare, 
Class.  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p.  293:  Bullett.  d.  Inst.  Arch. 
1833,  pp.  86,  87.) 

The  view,  adopted  by  some  ancient  as  well  as 
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modem  authors,  whicli  identified  Gaulos  with  the 
Homeric  island  of  Calypso,  is  discussed  under  the 
article  Ogygia.  [E.  H.  B.j 

GAURA  MONS.  Part  of  the  Jerusalem  Itin. 
contains  a route  from  Civitas  Valentia  ( Valence), 
on  the  Rhone,  to  Mansio  Vapincum  (^Gap).  After 
leaving:  Mansio  Lucus  (^Luc),  9 Roman  miles  bring 
us  to  Mutatio  Vologatis,  which  is  perhaps  Vaugelas; 
and  the  Itin.  adds,  “ inde  ascenditur  Gaura  Mons.” 
The  next  station,  8 Roman  miles  from  Vologatis, 
is  Mutatio  Cambonum.  [Cambonum.]  D’Anville 
found,  in  a manuscript  map  of  the  Dauphine,  a hill 
called  Col  de  Cabre,  which,  as  he  supposes,  pre- 
serves the  name  Gaura.  Walckenaer  supposes  the 
Gaura  to  be  the  chain  of  mountains  which  extends 
from  Serve,  on  a branch  of  the  Durance,  to  Rimusa, 
at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  place  named  Le  Ga. 
Probably  D’Anville  and  Walckenaer  mean  the  same 
range  of  hills.  [G.  L.] 

GAURE'LEON.  [Andros.] 

GAU'RION.  [Andros.] 

GAURUS  MONS,  a mountain  of  Campania,  now 
called  Monte  Barharo,  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Puteoli,  and  about  3 miles  NE.  of  Cumae. 
It  is  in  fact  the  central  and  most  elevated  summit  of 
a range  of  volcanic  hills  which  extend  from  the  pro- 
montory of  Misenum  to  Neapolis  [Campania,  p. 
491],  and  is  itself  unquestionably  an  extinct  vol- 
cano, presenting  a distinct  and  tolerably  regular 
crater.  (Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  200.)  Its  sloping 
sides,  composed  of  volcanic  sand  and  ashes,  were  very 
favourable  to  the  growtli  of  vines:  hence  the  wines 
which  it  produced  were  in  ancient  times  among  the 
most  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  were  considered  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  Falernian  and  Massican  hills. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9,  xiv.  6.  s.  8;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 5;  Athen. 
i.  p.  26;  Stat.  Silv.  iv.  3.  64  ; Sil.  Ital.  xii.  160.) 
The  position  of  Mt.  Gaurus,  towering  over  the  lower 
hills  which  encircled  the  lakes  Avemus  and  Lu- 
crinus,  is  distinctly  pointed  out  by  Lucan  (ii.  667) 
and  by  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (^Carm.  v.  345),  and  is 
implied  also  by  Silius  Italicus  (1.  c.),  who  places  it 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Puteoli.  Aurelius 
Symmachus  also,  in  a poetic  description  of  Bauli 
(^Anthol.  Lat.  268,  ed.  Meyer), distinctly  points  to  the 
vine-covered  flanks  of  Mt.  Gaurus  as  rising  above  the 
hot  springs  of  Puteoli  and  the  lovely  bay  of  Baiae; 
but  there  is  a confusion  in  the  passage  of  Pliny  where 
he  speaks  of  the  wines  of  Mt.  Gaurus  and  Massicus, 
which  has  led  some  writers  to  assume  that  the  two 
hills  must  have  been  near  together,  and  has  thus 
given  rise  to  much  confusion.  The  Mons  Gaurus 
was  celebrated  in  Roman  history  as  the  scene  of  a 
great  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  under  M.  Va- 
lerius Corvus  over  the  Samnites,  b.  c.  340.  (Liv. 
vii.  32,  33.)  This  was  the  first  in  the  long  series 
of  conflicts  between  those  two  nations,  and  on  that 
account  (as  Niebuhr  remarks)  “ is  one  of  the  most 
memorable  in  the  history  of  the  wmrld : it  decided, 
like  the  praerogativa,  upon  the  great  contest  which 
had  now  begun  between  the  Sabellians  and  the  Latins 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world”  (vol.  iii.  p.  119). 
The  exact  scene  of  the  battle  is  not  indicated ; we  are 
only  told  that  it  was  fought  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Gaurus.  At  a later  period  Cicero  mentions  this  hill 
among  the  fertile  districts  of  Campania  which  the- 
agrarian  law  of  Rullus  proposed  to  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Roman  people  (deLeg.  Agr.  ii.  14).  [E.H.  B.] 
GAUZACA  or  GAZACA  (VavCaKa  ^ TaCaKg, 
Ptol.  vi.  18.  § 4),  a town  seated  in  the  district  of 
the  Paropamisadae.  It  is  no  doubt  the  same  as 
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Agazaca,  one  of  the  three  cities  of  this  tribe  men- 
tioned by  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6).  It  is  conjectured 
by  Forbiger  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  the  modem 
Ghazni.  The  name  is  probably  connected  with 
Gaza,  a word  of  Persian  origin,  signifying  a treasure- 
house.  [V.J 

GAZA  (Pa^a  : Eth.  Fo^atos),  a veiy  ancient  and 
important  city  of  Palestine  Proper,  first  mentioned 
in  the  southern  border  of  the  Canaanites  (^Gen.  x. 
19),  but  originally  inhabited  by  the  Avims,  who 
were  dispossessed  by  the  Caphtorims.  (JGeut.  ii; 
23.)  It  was  included  in  the  tribe  of  Judah  (Josh. 
XV.  47),  but  remained  in  possession  of  the  Philistines' 
(1  Sam.  \i.  17),  whose  capital  it  apparently  was 
(Judges,  xvi.  21).  Josephus  says  that  it  was  taken 
by  Hezekiah.  (Ant.  ix.  13.  § 3.)  It  is  celebrated 
in  secular,  as  in  sacred  history.  Arrian,  in  his  Ex- 
pedition of  Alexander  (ii.  27),  describes  it  as  a large 
city,  distant  20  stadia  from  the  sea,  situated  on  a 
lofty  mound,  and  fortified  by  a strong  wall.  It  was 
well  provisioned,  and  garrisoned  by  a force  of  Arab 
mercenaries  under  the  command  of  an  eunuch  named 
Batis  (or,  according  to  Josephus,  Babemeses),  and 
its  high  walls  baffled  the  engineers  of  Alexander 
(b.  c.  332),  who  declared  themselves  unable  to  in- 
vent engines  powerful  enough  to  batter  such  massive 
walls.  Mounds  were  raised  on  the  south  side  of  the 
town,  which  was  most  assailable,  and  the  engines 
were  erected  on  this  artificial  foundation.  They  were 
fired  by  the  besieged,  in  a spirited  sally,  and  the 
rout  of  the  Macedonians  was  checked  by  the  king 
in  person,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  the  shoulder 
during  the  skirmish.  During  his  slow  recovery  the 
engines  that  had  been  used  at  Tyre  were  sent  for, 
and  the  mound  was  proceeded  with  until  it  reached 
the  height  of  250  feet,  and  the  width  of  a quarter  of 
a mile.  The  besiegers  were  thrice  repulsed  from  the 
wall;  and  when  a breach  had  been  effected,  in  the 
third  assault,  and  the  city  carried  by  escalade,  its 
brave  garrison  still  fought  with  desperate  resolution, 
until  they  were  all  killed.  The  women  and  children 
were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  siege  had  apparently 
occupied  three  or  four  months;  and  the  conqueror 
introduced  a new  population  into  the  place  from  the 
neighbouring  towns,  and  used  it  as  a fortress. 
>( Arrian,  ii.  27,  followed  by  Bp.  Thirlwall,  Greece', 
vol.  vi.  pp.  354 — 357.)  If  this  be  true,  the  state- 
ment of  Strabo,  that  it  was  destroyed  by  Alexander, 
and  remained  desert,  must  be  taken  with  some  quali- 
fication (p.  759).  Indeed,  the  figure  which  it  makes 
in  the  intermediate  period  discredits  the  assertion  of 
Strabo  in  its  literal  sense.  Only  twenty  years  after 
its  capture  by  Alexander,  a great  battle  was  fought 
in  its  neighbourhood,  between  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius, wherein  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  5000  slain  and  8000  prisoners.  “ Gaza,  where 
he  had  left  his  baggage,  while  it  opened  its  gates  to 
his  cavalry  on  his  retreat,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
pursuing  enemy.”  (Thirlwall,  vol.  vii.  p.  340.) 
Again,  in  the  wars  between  Ptolemy  Philopator  and 
Antiochus  the  Great  (b.  c.  217),  it  was  used  as  a 
depot  of  military  stores  by  the  Egyptian  king 
(Polyb.  V.  68);  and  when  the  tide  of  fortune  turned, 
it  retained  its  fidelity  to  its  old  masters,  and  was  de- 
stroyed by  Antiochus  (b.  c.  198).  And  it  is  men- 
tioned, to  the  credit  of  its  inhabitants,  by  Polybius, 
that,  although  they  in  no  way  excelled  in  courage 
the  other  inhabitants  of  Coelosyria,  yet  they  far  sur-: 
passed  them  in  liberality  and  fidelity  and  invincible 
hardihood,  which  had  shown  itself  in  two  former  in- 
stances, viz.,  in  first  resisting  the  Persian  invaders 
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wad  then  In  tnalptaining  their  allegiance  to  the  Per- 
sians against  Alexander  (xvi,  40).  It  was  evidently 
a strong  place  in  the  time  of  the  Asmonean  princes, 
for  it  stood  a siege  from  Jonathan  (1  Maccab.  xi. 
61,  62;  Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  5.  § 5);  and  having  been 
taken  by  Simon,  not  without  resistance^  he  cast  out 
its  idolatrous  inhabitants,  peopled  it  with  Jews, 
made  it  stronger  than  it  was  before,  and  built 
therein  a dwelling-place  for  himself”  (xiii.  43 — 48). 
Only  a little  later,  Alexander  Jannaeus  besieged  it 
in  vain  for  twelve  months,  when  it  was  betrayed  into 
liis  hands.  Its  importance  at  this  period  is  attested 
by  its  senate  of  500,  whom  the  conqueror  slew,  and 
utterly  overthrew  their  city.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiii.  13. 
§ 3.)  It  did  not  long  continue  in  ruins,  for  it  was 
one  of  the  many  cities  rebuilt  by  the  command  of 
Gabinius  (xiv.  5.  § 3).  It  was  given  to  Herod  the 
Great  by  Augustus  {B.  J.  i.  20.  § 3),  but  not  in- 
cluded in  the  dominions  of  his  son  Archelaus,  as 
being  a Grecian  city  (ii.  6.  § 3).  These  notices 
sufficiently  expose  the  error  of  Strabo’s  statement 
above  cited ; nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  authority 
for  the  theory  of  the  transference  of  the  site,  by 
which  it  has  been  attempted  to  reconcile  his  state- 
ment with  these  historical  notices.  It  is  true  that 
Strabo  places  the  city  7 stadia  from  the  harbour 
(p.  759);  whereas  Arrian  (1.  c.)  states  it  to  be 
20  stadia  at  the  most;  but  this  discrepancy  con- 
cerning the  site  of  a town  of  which  neither  of  them 
could  have  any  very  accurate  knowledge,  cannot 
justify  the  conclusion  that  the  ancient  city  had  been 
deserted,  and  another  city  of  the  same  name  erected 
in  its  vicinity.  Another  and  a decisive  argument 
against  this  theory  is,  that  while  the  modern  city 
Qccupies  an  eminence  corresponding  with  that  de- 
scribed by  Arrian,  and  is  covered  with  ancient  ruins, 
no  vestiges  have  been  discovered  in  the  neighbour- 
hood which  could  mark  the  site  of  an  earlier  city. 
A succession  of  coins,  struck  at  Gaza,  some  few 
prior  to  the  emperors,  but  many  more  from  Hadrian 
downwards,  attest  the  importance  of  the  city  subse- 
quently to  the  Christian  aera,  and  present  some  pe- 
culiarities worthy  of  observation.  The  cypher,  or 
characteristic  sign  of  the  city,  impressed  on  almost 
all  the  coins,  has  been  variously  explained,  but  by 
no  one  satisfactorily:  all  that  is  intelligible  clearly 
attests  it  to  have  been  a pagan  city,  in  accordance 
with  the  historical  notices  above  cited.  The  city  it- 
self is  represented  by  a woman’s  head ; and  the  Greek 
deities,  Zeus,  Artemis,  Apollo,  Hercules,  which  figure 
in  the  coins,  with  the  absence  of  the  local  deity, 
Astarte,  by  far  the  most  common  in  the  coins  of 
other  maritime  cities  of  Syria,  prove  the  city  to  have 
been,  as  Josephus  asserts  (^Ant.  xvii.  13.  § 4),  a 
Grecian  city,  probably  a colony,  which  may  account 
for  its  inveterate  adhesion  to  the  exploded  .superstition 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine  (Sozomen,  ff.  E.  v.  3). 
The  legends  of  the  various  coins  serve  no  less  to 
elucidate  the  history  of  the  city.  The  earliest  (pro- 
bably A.  u.  c.  693)  proves  the  city  to  have  been 
autonom/us;  and  as  history  bears  witness  to  its 
senate  (/SouArf)  of  500,.  so  does  this  coin  to  its 
AHMOC.  lEP.  ACT.  further  prove  it  to  have  en- 
joyed the  privileges  of  a sacred  city  and  an  asylum. 
The  name  EIH  serves  to  connect  this  city  with  the 
mythic  lo;  and  the  name  MEINfi,  applied  to  an 
armed  warrior  with  a sceptre  in  his  hand,  connects  it 
also  with  the  Cretan  hero  Minos,  and  suggests  the 
idea  that  it  may  have  been  colonised  from  that  island ; 
which  idea  is  confirmed  by  another  inscription, 
MAPNA,  the  signification  of  which  is  furnished  by 
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early  Christian  writers,  who  tell  us  that  the  most 
magnificent  temple  in  Gaza  (afterwards  converted 
into  a Christian  church)  was  dedicated  to  Mama, 
and  thence  called  Marnion.  This  Mama,  they  add, 
was  identical  with  the  Cretan  Jove.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  448 — 454.)  Many  of  the  Jewish  captives  taken 
by  Hadrian  (a.d.  119)  were  sold  at  a fair  instituted 
at  Gaza,  which  was  called,  from  this  fact,  the  fair  of 
Hadrian  for  many  centuries  after.  (^Chron.  Paschale 
in  ann').  The  town  is  frequently  noticed  in  Christum 
and  Moslem  annals.  It  early  became  an  episcopal 
see,  and  the  names  of  its  bishops  are  found  in  many 
councils.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
603 — 622).  It  was  a frontier  town  of  great  import- 
ance in  the  middle  ages ; and  the  historical  notices 
have  been  collected  by  Quatremere  (Acs  Sultans 
MamlouTcs  de  Mackrisi,  tom.  i.liv.2.pp.228 — 239). 

The  modem  town,  still  called  by  its  ancient  name, 
'Azzah,  signifying  “ the  strong,”  “ is  situated  on  a low 
round  hill  of  considerable  extent,  not  elevated  more 
than  50  or  60  feet  above  the  plain.  This  hill 
may  be  regarded  as  the  nucleus  of  the  city,  al- 
though only  its  southern  half  is  now  covered  with 
houses.  The  greater  part  of  the  modern  city  has 
sprung  up  on  the  plain  below ; a sort  of  suburbs 
stretching  far  out  on  the  eastern  and  northern  sides. 
The  ancient  city  lay  obviously  chiefly  on  the  hill. 
The  present  town  has  no  gates  ; yet  the  places  of 
the  former  ones  remain,  and  are  pointed  out  around 
the  hill.”  (Kobinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  374,  375.) 
“ It  contains,  with  the  two  villages  or  suburbs  adjoin- 
ing, about  1 0,000  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  a short 
league  from  the  coast,  which  is  here  an  open  beach, 
and  the  landing  difficult,  excepting  in  very  calm 
weather.  It  is  surrounded  by  gardens,  which  pro- 
duce fruit  in  abundance.”  (Alderson,  Notes  on  Aa'e, 
p.  7,  note  6.) 

The  port  of  Gaza  was  called  “ Majuma  Gazae  ;” 
the  Arabic  word  “ ^Majuma,”  signifying  portus  or 
navale,  being  applied  alike  to  Ascalon,  Jamnia, 
Azotus,  and  Gaza.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ,  vol. 
iii.  p.  622.)  It  was  situated,  according  to  Strabo, 
only  seven  stadia  from  the  city  (1.  c.).  Arrian,  in 
agreement  with  Sozomen,  makes  the  interval  20  stadia. 
(Sozomen,  H.E.  ii.  5,  p.  450,  ed.  Vales.')  All  that  we 
know  of  it  we  learn  from  the  last-mentioned  historian. 
Having  been  formerly  strongly  addicted  to  pagan 
superstition,  it  was  converted  to  the  faith  of  Christ 
in  the  reign  of  Constantine,  who  consequently  honoured 
it  with  special  privileges,  erected  it  into  an  inde- 
pendent civitas,  and  called  it  Constantia,  exempt- 
ing it  from  its  subjection  to  Gaza,  whose  inhabitants 
still  retained  their  attachment  to  the  pagan  super- 
stition. (Sozomen,  1.  c.)  Under  the  emperor  Julian 
the  people  of  Gaza  reasserted  their  supremacy,  and 
the  emperor  decided  in  favour  of  their  claim.  Its 
new  name  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  comprehended 
again  within  the  name  and  municipal  jurisdiction  of 
Gaza. 

The  ecclesiastical  position  of  Gaza  still  continued 
distinct,  with  a bishop  and  usages  of  its  own ; and 
when  an  attempt  was  made  by  a bishop  of  Gaza 
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in  the  fifth  centuiy  to  unite  the  two  churches,  the 
provincial  synod  confirmed  it  in  its  former  indepen- 
dence of  that  see.  (Sozomen,-ET.^J.v.3,p.597).  Several 
of  its  bishops  are  mentioned  in  the  ecclesiastical 
annals.  (Le  Quien,  Oriens  Christ.  1.  c.)  [G.  W.] 

GAZA.  1.  (rd^a,  Arrian,  Anah.  iv.  2),  a city  or 
strongly  fortified  place  in  Sogdiana,  taken  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  person,  on  his  advance  beyond 
the  .Jaxartes  or  Sihun.  Bishop  Thirlwall  (^Eist.  of 
Greece,  vol.  vi.  p.  286),  and  others,  conjecture  that 
this  place  may  be  recognised  at  Ghaz  near  Urtappeh, 
in  the  desert  between  that  place  and  the  river.  Ibn 
Haukil  (p.  270)  describes  Ghaz  as  the  summer  resi- 
dence of  the  rulers  of  this  district.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, probable  that  this  and  other  cities  taken  at  this 
time  by  Alexander  the  Great  were  more  to  the  east- 
ward, in  the  hilly  country.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  165, 
&c.;  Mem.  of  Emp.  Baber,  Iiitrod.  p.  xii.) 

2.  In  Media.  [Gazaca.]  [V.] 

GAZACA  (rd^a/fo,  Strab.  xi.  p.  523),  the  Palace 
of  the  Parthians,  situated  in  a plain  in  Atropatene. 
The  name  in  the  earlier  editions  of  Strabo  was  always 
written  Gaza,  but  Groskurd  detected  the  error  in  the 
jMS.,  and  proposed  the  reading  Td^a/ca  for  Fd^a  /cal, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  Kramer,  and  is  doubt- 
less the  correct  one.  The  name  is  connected  with 
Gaza,  and  is,  perhaps,  a modification  of  it.  It  is 
probably  connected  with  the  Persian  Ghaz,  a place 
of  treasure.  (For  the  name,  see  Ptol.  vi.  18  ; Am- 
mian.  xxiii,  6,  where  it  is  written  Agazaca;  Theoph. 
Chronogr.  pp.  257,  270  ; Cedren.  p.  412  ; Kiceph. 
Patriarch,  ep.  12;  Hist.  Misc.  x^nii.  16;  Theoph. 
Simocatt.  Hist.  Maur.  v.  8,  10;  and  Gauzaca). 
Pliny  speaks  of  a place  he  calls  Gazae,  at  a distance 
of  450  M.  P.  from  Artaxata;  this  should  probably 
be  corrected  to  Gazaca  (vi.  13,  16). 

If  Colonel  Riuvlinson  be  right,  as  we  think  he  is, 
in  his  theory  with  respect  to  Ecbatana,  this  town 
underwent  many  curious  changes  of  name,  according 
to  the  rulers  who  successively  occupied  it.  [Ecba- 
tana. J [V.] 

GAZELON  or  GADILON  (FaSiAcov),  a town  in 
the  north  -west  of  Pontus,  in  a fertile  plain  between 
the  river  Halys  and  Amisus.  (Strab.  xii.  547 ; Plin. 
vi.  2.) 

From  this  town  the  whole  district  received  the 
name  of  Gadilonitis,  which  is  probably  the  right 
form,  which  must,  perhaps,  be  restored  in  two  pas- 
sages of  Strabo,  in  one  of  which  (p.553)  the  common 
reading  is  TaXauviris^  and  in  the  other  (p.  560) 
Fa(VjAa)Tds.  [L.  S.] 

GAZIU'RA  (Ta^'iovpa:  Azurnisf'),  a town  in 
Pontus,  on  the  river  Iris,  near  the  point  where  its 
course  turns  northwards.  It  was  the  ancient  resi- 
dence of  the  kings  of  Pontus,  but  in  Strabo’s  time  it 
was  deserted.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  547.)  Dion  Cassius 
(xxxv.  12)  notices  it  as  a place  where  Mithridates 
took  up  his  position  against  the  Roman  Triarius. 
(Comp.  Plin.  vi.  2.)  [L.  S.] 

GAZO'RUI^I,  the  same  as  Zagorum,  Zagorus,  or 
Zagora  (Zdycopa,  Zdycopov,  Zdyupos),  a town  of 
Paphlagonia,  on  the  Euxine,  between  Sinope  and  the 
river  Halys.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  P.  Eux.  p.  15;  Mar- 
cian  Heracl.  p.  73;  Ptol.  v.  4.  § 5,  where  it  is 
called  Zayeipa.')  [L.  S.J 

GAZO'RUS.  [Gasorus.] 

GEBAL,  GEBALE'NE  {re€a\7]vT^,  ra§a\r}u^), 
a people  and  district  of  that  part  of  Arabia  Pe- 
traea  to  which  Josephus  gives  the  name  of  Idu- 
maea. (^Antiq.  iv.  8.  § 1 .)  Eusebius  and  S.  Jerome 
properly  regard  it  as  identical  with  Mount  Sier  ((?«o- 
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mast.  s.  V.  ^rfap),  the  habitation  of  Esau  and  his 
descendants.  (Genes,  xxxvi.  8,  31.)  The  name 
describes  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country 
situated  around  Petra.  (Onomast.  s.  v.  ’iSoi/piola.) 
[Idumaea.]  [G.  W.] 

GE'BALA,  GEBALAECA.  [Varduli.] 
GEDERAH,  GEDEROTH  (Fa5r?pa,  FaST/pcifl : 
Eth.  TadapadUf).  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
same  place  is  intended  under  these  various  forms. 
It  has  also  been  identified  with  Gedor  (Josh.  xv.  58), 
which  likewise  belonged  to  the  tribe  of  Judah;  but 
see  below.  Geder  is  reckoned  as  one  of  the  cities  pre- 
sided over  by  a king  or  sheikh  of  the  Canaanitish 
tribes  (Josh.  xii.  13)  reduced  by  Joshua.  Gederah 
or  Gederothaim  is  reckoned  to  that  part  of  the  tribe 
of  Judah  situated  in  the  valley  or  plain  (xv.  36); 
in  conformity  with  which  notice  it  is  said  in  2 Chron. 
xxviii.  18:  “The  Philistines  also  had  invaded  the 
cities  of  the  low  country,  and  of  the  south  of  Judah, 
and  had  taken  Beth-shemesh  and  Ajalon,  and  Gede- 
roth,  and  Shocho  with  the  villages  thereof,  and  Tim- 
nah  with  the  villages  thereof,”  &c.  [G.  W.] 

GEDOR  (FeSwp),  one  of  the  towns  of  Judah  si- 
tuated in  the  hill  country.  (Josh.  xv.  58 ; 1 Chron. 
iv.  39.)  Eusebius  mentions  a village  named  Ke'Sous, 
10  miles  distant  from  Diospolis  (Lydda),  on  the 
road  to  Eleutheropolis  (Onomast.  s.  v.),  which  may 
possibly  be  identical  with  “ a place  with  ruins  on 
the  brow  of  the  high  mountain  ridge  . . called  Jedur, 
which  is  doubtless  the  same  as  the  Gedor  of  the 
mountains  of  Judah.”  (Biblical  Res.  vol.  ii, 
p.  338.)  [G.  W.] 

GEDRO'SIA  (reSpwa'ia,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  721,722, 
Ptol.vi.21.§  l,&c.;  KeSpcoaia,  Diod. xvii.  105 : Eth. 
Fedpucroi,  Strab.  xv.  pp.  723,724;  FeSp&xroj,  Dionys, 
V.  1086  ; Fadpcoaioi,  Arrian,  vi.  26,  27  ; Fadpwadi, 
Arrian,  vi.  23  ; Gedrosi,  Plin.  vi.  20.  s.  23  ; Gedrusi, 
Plin.  vi.  23, 24  ; Gedrosii,  Curt.  ix.  10),  an  extensive 
district  of  Asia,  which  is  w’ashed  on  the  & by  the 
Indian  Ocean,  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Indus, 
which  separates  it  from  India,  on  the  N.  by  the 
Montes  Baetii  (now  Washdti  Mountains'),  Drangiana, 
and  Carmania  Deserta,  and  on  the  W.  by  Carmania. 
It  comprehended  probably  nearly  the  same  district 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of  Mekrdn.  Little 
was  known  of  this  province  in  ancient  times,  and  its 
existence  was  most  likely  not  heard  of  till  Alexander’s 
return  from  India,  when  he  and  Craterus  marched 
across  it  by  two  separate  routes,  while  the  fleet 
under  Nearchus  coasted  along  its  shore.  Arrian  has 
given  some  description  of  it,  as  it  appeared  to  Ne- 
archus ; and  there  is  a later  and  fuller  account,  as 
far  as  the  names  of  places,  in  Ptolemy  and  Marcian, 
from  which  we  may  infer  that  after  the  foundation 
of  Alexandria  some  trade  existed  between  that  part 
of  Asia  and  that  city.  Strabo  differs  from  Ptolemy, 
by  interposing  between  Gedrosia  and  the  sea-coast 
some  maritime  tribes,  as  the  Arabii  or  Arbii,  between 
the  Indus  and  the  Arabis,  and  the  Oreitae,  between 
them  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  probability  is  that 
Gedrosia  did  include  the  whole  district  between  the 
sea  and  the  borders  of  Seistan  and  the  kingdom  of 
Kabul.  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  in  his  Map,  gives 
the  whole  country  the  name  of  Beluchistdn,  and 
makes  Mekrdn  its  sea-board.  The  Beluchis,  from 
their  language,  must  be  comparatively  modem 
colonists  from  Persia. 

The  northern  part  of  Gedrosia  was  hilly,  and 
comprehended  the  Baetii  Montes  (now  Washdti). 
Towards  the  middle  ran  another  chain  connected 
with  the  river  Arabis,  and  called  the  Arbiti  Montes, 
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these  are  probably  the  Bala  or  Brahul  Moun-^ 
tarns  j and  to  the  W.  an  extensive  range,  which 
was  the  boundary  of  the  province  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Caramania,  the  Persici  Montes  (now  Bicsh^ 
kurd  or  Burkind  Mofmtains').  There  were  few 
rivers  in  Gedrosia,  and  these  chiefly  mountain  tor- 
rents, or  little  better,  which  in  the  summer  were 
almost  dry  or  lost  in  the  sands.  The  best  known 
appears  to  be  the  Arabis  (now  Puralt)  (Arrian,  Ind. 
DC.  22,23)  [Arabis],  which  enters  the  Indian  Ocean 
about  90  miles  to  the  W.  of  the  mouths  of  the  Indus: 
there  are  two  smaller  streams  mentioned  in  ancient 
authors,  one  the  Nabrus,  which  Pliny  calls  a navi- 
gable river  (vi.  23,  26),  and  which  may,  perhaps, 
he  the  modern  Dustee  or  Bhugwur  (Burnes’  Map), 
and  Tomerus  (Arrian,  Ind,  c.  24),  or  Tuberum  flu- 
men  (Plin.  vi.  23,  26),  probably  the  modem  Bhusul. 
Marcian  and  Ptolemy  mention  several  other  rivers  ; 
but  these  are  probably  only  small  streams,  and  no- 
thing is  known  of  them  but  their  names; 

The  character  of  Gedrosia  seems  to  have  been  for 
the  most  part  unfruitful,  owing  to  the  heat  of  the 
climate  and  the  scarcity  of  water  for  irrigation. 
Arrian,  however,  and  Strabo  mention  that  it  pro- 
duced many  rare  plants,  such  as  myrrh,  spikenard, 
and  difterent  kinds  of  palms.  Aristobulus  (ap. 
Arrian,  vi.  c.  22)  speaks  of  the  vast  quantities  of 
the  Arabian  myrtle  (^fiv^pa)  which  the  soldiers  of 
Alexander  met  with,  and  states  that  the  Phoenician 
merchants  came  thither  to  collect  the  gum  of  this 
shrub,  which  grew  there  to  a great  size.  Besides 
this,  were  some  species  of  spikenard  and  laurels, 
from  which  the  Phoenicians  also  procured  sweet- 
scented  gums,  and  a plant  armed  with  thorns  so 
sharp  that  hares  running  through  them  are  often 
caught  by  them  (cactus).  The  inhabitants  of  the 
country  constmcted  their  huts  of  shells,  and  covered 
them  (for  roofs)  with  the  bones  of  fish  (Arrian,  vi. 
c.  23),  and  probably  subsisted,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Icthyophagi,  chiefly  upon  fish.  There  was  a 
current  story  there  that  Semiramis,  on  her  return 
from  India,  lost  all  her  army,  except  twenty,  in  tra- 
versing Gedrosia,  and  that  Cyrus  escaped  through 
i the  same  district  with  seven  only.  (Arrian,  vi.  24.) 

! Arrian  has  described  with  much  minuteness  the  dif- 
I Acuities  under  which  Alexander  himself  laboured. 

The  Gedrosii  appear  to  have  been  an  Arianian 
race,  akin  to  the  Arachosii,  Arii,  and  Drangiani. 
They  are  first  known  to  us  by  Alexander’s  invasion-; 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  sub- 
dued by  him : hence  it  is  that  very  little  is  known 
of  their  political  state.  At  the  same  time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind,  that  between  the  time  of  Alexan- 
der and  Ptolemy  many  changes  may  have  taken 
place  in  the  country,  and  that  a district  which 
Alexander  and  his  generals  found  nearly  devoid  of 
towns  may,  in  later  times,  have  had  all  the  cities 
which  Ptolemy  enumerates,  but  which  we  are  not 
now  able  to  identify.  A considerable  number  of  the 
places  along  the  coast  have  been  satisfactorily  made 
out  by  Dr. Vincent  (^Voyage  of  Nearchm'),  with  the 
aid  of  some  modem  surveys.  At  the  time  of  Ne- 
archus’s  voyage  and  Alexander’s  march,  the  people 
were  apparently  under  the  government  of  a number 
of  petty  chieftains,  who  ruled  the  different  districts 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  accounts  we  have  of 
those  expeditions.  Along  the  coast  we  find  (to  pro- 
ceed from  E.  to  W.)  the  districts  named  Saranga, 
Sacala,  and  Morontobaca,  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Arabis  (Arrian,  Ind,  xxii.),  with  a harbour  in  the  last 
called  TvvaiKuv  mentioned  also  by  Mareian 
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(p.  24)  and  Ptolemy  (vi.  21.  § 2).  Then  follow 
the  Arabitae,  along  the  banks  of  the  Arabis;  and 
Oreitae,  Orae,  Ori,  or  Horitae,  like  the  last,  a people 
said  to  be  of  Indian  extraction.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720; 
Arrian,  Ind.  23,  Anab.  vi.  22 ; Curt.  ix.  1 0.)  The  land 
of  the  last  tribe  produced  com,  w-ine,  rice,  and  dates. 
Nearchus  founded,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tomeras 
(^Bhusul),  a town  which  bore  in  after- times  the  name 
of  Oraea  (’flpoio), — now  Urmara  (JPeripl,  M,Er, 
p.  21),  to  serve  as  a port  of  export  for  the  surround- 
ing country.  D’Anville  has  suggested  Hour  as  its 
representative.  Vincent  rejects  the  position  of  Oraia 
as  given  by  the  author  of  the  Periplus  altogether. 
(Fby.  of  Nearchm,  vol.  i.  p.  218.)  At  no  great 
distance  from,  and  perhaps  within  the  limits  of,  the 
same  tribe  was  Rhambacia  (^VapSaKla),  which 
Alexander  considered  so  well  placed  that  he  ordered 
Hephaestion  to  establish  a colony  there.  (Arrian,  vi. 
21,  22.)  Mannert  supposes  this  is  now  Havr 
(v.  2.  § 13);  others,  that  it  is  represented  by  Ram- 
ghvr.  To  the  W.  commenced  the  territories  of 
another  tribe,  the  Ichthyophagi  (Aman,  Ind.  c.  26), 
who  lived,  as  their  name  indicates,  along  the  sea- 
board of  the  land.  Their  territory  was  probably 
a long  narrow  strip  of  land  (Strab.  xv.  p.  720),  and 
containing  a few  places,  for  the  most  part  only  small 
fishing  villages  (Arrian,  Ind.  26 ; Plin.  vi.  23.  s.26). 
Still  further  to  the  W.  are  several  towns  enumerated 
by  Arrian,  and  indicative  of  a more  fruitful  and 
habitable  soil;  as,  Balomum,  Dendrobosa,  Cyiza, 
Canasis  or  Canasida,  Troesa,  and  Dagasiris.  The 
author  of  the  Periplus  (p.  18)  adds  another  town, 
which  appears  to  have  had  some  importance  in 
his  time  as  an  emporium,  Omana  (ra  ’'Ofiava'),  men- 
tioned also  by  Marcian  (p.  22),  and  perhaps  the  same 
which  Ptolemy  mentions  under  the  name  of  Com- 
mana  (vi.  8.  § 7).  In  the  interior  of  Gedrosia 
Alexander  met  with  a large  place,  which,  from  the 
description,  would  seem  to  have  been  a sort  of 
metropohs,  called  Pura  (Uovpa,  Arrian,  vi.  24). 
Forbiger  supposes  that  this  town  is  represented  by 
the  modern  Bun-pur Wilson  (^Ariana,' p.  158), 
that  it  may  be  Puhra — a place  visited  by  Major 
Pottinger  in  his  journey  through  this  country. 
Major  Pottinger’s  town  would,  however,  seem  to  be 
too  far  inland  to  answer  the  description  in  Arrian. 
Pura,  as  a word  of  Sanscrit  origin,  signifying  “town, 
may,  after  all,  have  only  meant  “ the  city,”  as  the 
chief  place  of  the  neighbourhood.  [V.] 

GEIDUNI  or  GEIDUMNI,  a people  mentioned  by 
Caesar  as  dependent  on  the  Belgian  nation  of  the 
Nervii.  The  reading  of  the  name  is  not  quite  cer- 
tain (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  39.,  ed.  Schneid.),  and  the  po- 
sition of  the  people  is  unknown.  [G.  L.] 

GEIR  or  GIR  FL.  [Libya.] 

GELA  (FeAa : Eth.  TeA^oy,  Gelensis : Terra- 
nova'),  one  of  the  most  important  Greek  cities  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  between 
Agrigerrtum  and  Camarina,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name.  It  was  founded,  as  we  learn 
from  Thucydides,  forty-four  years  after  the  foundation 
of  Syracuse,  or  b.c.  690,  by  a joint  colony  of  Cretans 
and  Rhodians  under  the  guidance  of  Autiphemus  of 
Rhodes  and  Entimus  of  Crete.  The  Rhodian  colo- 
nists came,  for  the  most  part,  from  Lindus ; hence 
the  spot  on  which  the  new  city  was  first  built  ob- 
tained the  name  of  Lindii,  by  which  it  continued  to  be 
known  in  the  days  of  Thucydides,  though  the  city  itself 
acquired  that  of  Gela,  from  the  river  of  that  name 
on  the  banks  of  which  it  was  situated.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; 
Herod,  vii.  153;  Schol.  ad  Pind.  01.  ii.  16  ; Diod. 
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viii.  25.  Exc.  Vat.  p.  11;  Callim.  ap.  Schol.  Find. 
1.  c. ; Virg.  Aen.  iii.  702;  Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  218.)  Like 
most  of  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily,  we  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  history  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies after  its  foundation.  Some  obscure  notices  of 
its  struggles  with  the  barbarians  of  the  interior 
(Pans.  viii.  46.  § 2;  Schol.  Find.  Z.  c.),  and  of  in- 
ternal dissensions  between  conflicting  factions,  in 
one  of  w’hich  Telines,  the  ancestor  of  Gelon,  bore  a 
conspicuous  part  (Herod,  vii.  1.53),  are  all  that  we 
hear  of  it  during  this  period.  But  the  fact  that  in 
B.c.  582  the  Geloans  were  able  to  found  the  powerful 
colony  of  Agrigentum,  may  be  taken  as  a proof 
that  they  themselves,  at  that  period,  were  in  a flou- 
rishing condition.  The  new  colony,  indeed,  rapidly 
outstripped  its  parent  city,  and  rose  for  a time,  under 
Pbalaris,  to  be  the  most  powerful  state  in  Sicily 
[Agrigentum]  : but  Gela  subsequently  obtained 
its  turn  of  prosperity,  if  not  of  supremacy,  under  the 
rule  of  Hippocrates.  The  form  of  government  at 
Gela  had  at  first  been  oligarchical,  as  was  the  case 
with  most  of  the  Greek  cities  in  Sicily  (Arist.  Pol. 
V.  12)  ; and  this  constitution  continued  till  it  was 
subverted  by  Oleander,  who  raised  himself  to  de- 
spotic power.  We  have  scarcely  any  information  con- 
cerning the  circumstances  of  his  reign  ; but  we  know 
that  he  ruled  seven  years  (b.c.  505 — 498),  and  trans- 
mitted the  sovereign  power,  without  opposition,  to  his 
brother  Hippocrates,  who,  during  a reign  of  about  the 
same  duration  (b.c.  498 — 491), raised  Gela  to  a pitch 
of  power  and  prosperity  far  surpassing  what  it  had 
previously  attained,  and  even  extended  his  dominion 
over  a great  part  of  Sicily.  He  successively  reduced 
Leontini,  Callipolis,  and  Naxos  under  his  yoke,  took 
the  city  of  Zancle,  which  he  made  over  to  the  Samians 
[Mess  AN  a],  and  waged  successful  war  against  the 
Syracusans  themselves,  who  were  compelled  to  pur- 
chase peace  by  the  cession  of  Camarina.  (Herod,  vii. 
153,  154.)  At  the  death  of  Hippocrates  (b.c.  491) 
Gelon  succeeded  to  the  sovereign  power,  and  rapidly 
followed  in  the  same  career  of  successful  aggrandise- 
ment ; till,  in  b.  c.  485,  he  succeeded  in  making 
himself  master  of  Syracuse  itself.  [Gelon,  Biogr. 
Dict.~\  But  this  event,  which  seemed  likely  to  raise 
Gela  to  the  position  of  the  first  city  in  Sicily,  became, 
on  the  contrary,  the  cause  of  its  decline.  Gelon 
from  this  time  despised  his  native  city,  and  directed 
all  his  efforts  to  the  aggrandisement  of  his  new 
capital,  with  which  object  he  even  compelled  half 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Gela  to  migrate  to  Syracuse. 
(Herod,  vii.  156.)  His  successor  Hieron  also  appears 
to  have  driven  a large  nnmber  of  the  citizens  of  Gela 
into  exile:  but  after  the  expulsion  of  Thrasybulus 
(b.c.  466)  all  these  returned  to  their  native  city,  and 
Gela  not  only  became  itself  repeopled,  but  was  able 
to  settle  a fresh  colony  at  Camarina,  which  had  been 
rendered  desolate  by  Gelon.  (Diod.  xi.  76.)  The 
period  which  followed,  from  the  restoration  of  its 
liberty  to  the  Carthaginian  invasion  (b.c.  466 — 406), 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  great  prosperity  for  Gela, 
as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  Sicily.  The  Geloans  appear 
to  have  adhered  uniformly  to  the  same  line  of  policy 
with  the  other  Doric  cities  in  the  island  : and  hence 
they  were  among  the  first  to  promise  their  support 
to  the  Syracusans  on  the  approach  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  (b.c.  415).  Immediately  after  the  ar- 
rival of  Gylippus,  the  Geloans  sent  a small  body  of 
troops  to  his  snpport,  and,  after  the  first  successes  of 
the  Syracusan  arms,  they  furnished  a more  consi- 
derable force  of  600  troops,  with  a sqnadron  of  five 
tihips.  (Thuc.  vii.  33,  58 ; Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.) 
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A few  years  later  the  great  Carthaginian  invasion 
brought  destruction  on  Gela,  as  it  had  previously 
done  on  Himera,  Selinus,  and  Agrigentum.  After  the 
capture  of  the  last  city  (b.  c.  406),  the  Geloan.s 
afforded  a temporary  refuge  to  its  inhabitants,  and 
treated  them  with  the  utmost  kindness ; at  the  same 
time  they  urgently  applied  to  the  Syracusans  for 
assistance;  but  Dionysius,  who  was  at  that  time  just 
rising  to  power,  though  he  visited  Gela,  and  brought 
about  a democratic  revolution  in  the  city,  took  no 
further  steps  for  its  protection.  (Diod.  xiii.  89,  93.) 
The  next  spring  (b.  c.  405)  the  Carthaginians  ap- 
peared before  Gela,  and  laid  siege  to  the  city,  which 
was  a place  of  no  natural  strength,  and  not  well  for- 
tified ; notwithstanding  which,  the  inhabitants  made 
a gallant  resistance,  and  were  able  to  repulse  all  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  till  the  arrival  of  Dionysius  at 
the  head  of  a large  army  to  their  relief.  But  that 
general,  having  been  defeated  in  his  first  attack  on 
the  Carthaginian  camp,  renounced  all  further  efforts, 
and  compelled  the  Geloans  to  follow  the  example  of 
the  Agrigentines,  and  abandon  their  city  with  their 
wives  and  families.  The  unhappy  exiles  withdrew 
to  Leontini,  while  Gela  itself  was  plundered  and  laid 
waste  by  the  Carthaginians.  (Diod.  xiii.  108 — 111, 
113.) 

By  the  peace  which  Dionysius  soon  after  con- 
cluded -with  Himilco,  the  Geloans  were  permitted  to 
return  to  their  own  city,  on  condition  of  not  restoring 
its  fortifications,  and  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
(Diod.  xiii.  114),  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  these  terms;  but  Gela,  though 
repeopled,  never  rose  again  to  its  former  prosperity. 
In  b.  c.  397  the  citizens  gladly  declared  themselves 
free  from  the  Carthaginian  yoke,  and  joined  Dionysius 
in  his  expedition  against  the  western  cities  of  Sicily 
(Id.  xiv.  47):  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune  that  marked  the  wars  between  the 
Syracusan  despot  and  the  Carthaginians,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  maintaining  their  independence  of  the  latter 
people,  which  was  secured  to  them  by  the  treaty  of 
b.c.  383  (Id.  XV.  17).  Of  their  subsequent  fortunes 
we  hear  nothing  for  some  time  ; but  they  are  men- 
tioned as  among  the  first  to  join  the  standard  of 
Dion,  when  he  landed  in  Sicily,  b.  c.  357  (Pint. 
Dion.  26),  and,  after  the  victory  of  Timoleon 
(b.  c.  338),  Gela,  which  was  at  that  time  in  a 
very  decayed  state,  was  replenished  with  a fresh 
body  of  colonists,  composed  in  part  of  her  old  inha- 
bitants, with  the  addition  of  new  settlers  from  the 
island  of  Ceos.  (Pint.  Timol.  35.)  This  colony  ap- 
pears, for  a time,  to  have  restored  Gela  to  a tolerable 
degree  of  prosperity ; and  it  figures  in  the  wars  of 
Agathocles  as  an  independent  city,  possessing  con- 
siderable resources.  But  a severe  blow  was  again 
inflicted  on  it  by  that  tyrant,  who,  in  b.c.  311,  being 
apprehensive  of  its  defection  to  the  Carthaginians, 
contrived  to  introduce  a body  of  troops  into  the  city, 
and  massacred  above  4000  of  the  principal  citizens. 
(Diod.  xix.  71,  107.)  By  this  means  he  established 
his  power  there  for  the  time,  and  after  his  great 
defeat  at  Ecnomus  he  took  refuge  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  at  Gela,  where  he  was  able  to  defy  the  arms 
of  the  Carthaginians.  (Id.  xix.  110.)  But  in  b.c. 
309,  when  the  Agrigentines,  under  Xenodicus,  raised 
the  standard  of  independence,  and  proclaimed  the 
freedom  of  the  separate  cities,  the  Geloans  were  the 
first  to  join  them,  and  took  an  active  part  in  their 
enterprise.  (Id.  xx.  31.)  Gela  appears  to  have,  at 
this  time,  recovered  a considerable  degree  of  power 
and  prosperity,  but  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  during 
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th6  time  of  A^athocles,  and  when  its  name  next 
occurs  we  find  it  subject  to  the  rule  of  Phintias,  the 
despot  of  Agrigentum,  who,  with  the  view  of  aug- 
menting the  city  that  he  had  lately  founded  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Himera  and  called  after  his  own  name 
[Phintias],  not  only  removed  thither  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  but  demolished  the  walls  and  houses 
of  the  older  city.  (Diod.  xxii.  2.  Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  495.) 

It  is  evident  that  Gela  never  recovered  from  this 
blow:  we  find,  indeed,  incidental  mention  of  its  being 
again  devastated  soon  after  by  the  Mamertines 
(Diod.  xxiii.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  501);  but  in  the  First 
Punic  War  no  notice  occurs  of  the  city,  though  the 
territory  is  mentioned  on  one  occasion  in  connection 
with  Phintias  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  Exc.  H.  p.  508).  Under 
the  Roman  rule,  however,  the  “ Gelenses  ’’  certainly 
existed  as  a separate  community  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  43), 
and  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  after  the  capture 
of  Carthage  Scipio  restored  to  them  the  statues  that 
had  been  carried  off  from  their  city  ( Verr.  iv.  33), 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  latter  was  then  still  in 
existence.  Strabo,  indeed,  tells  us  that  Gela  was  in 
his  day  uninhabited  (vi.  p.  272),  and  associates  its 
name  with  those  of  Callipolis  and  Naxos,  as  cities 
that  had  wholly  disappeared  ; but  his  expressions 
must  not  be  construed  too  literally,  and  the  name  is 
still  found  both  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  (Plin.  iii.  8. 
s.  14;  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 15.)  But  it  was  probably  at 
this  period  a poor  and  decayed  place,  and  no  sub- 
sequent trace  of  it  is  found 

The  site  of  Gela  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
controversy  in  modern  times,  many  local  writers 
contending  for  its  position  at  the  modem  A licata,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Salso^  while  Cluverius,  who 
has  been  generally  followed  by  the  most  recent 
authorities,  places  it  at  Terranova,  about  18  miles 
further  E.,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  now  known 
as  the  Fiume  di  Terranova.  All  arguments  derived 
from  the  statements  of  ancient  writers  are  in  favour 
of  the  latter  view,  which  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  clearly  established : the  only  evidence  in  favour 
of  Alicata  is  the  fact  (in  general,  certainly  a strong 
one)  that  an  honorary  inscription  with  the  name  of 
the  Geloans  has  been  found  there.  But  as  the  ruins 
still  visible  near  Alicata  are  in  all  probability  those 
of  Phintias,  a city  which  was  peopled  with  the  inha- 
bitants of  Gela,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  such  an 
inscription  (which  is  of  small  dimensions)  may  have 
been  transported  thither.  No  doubt  exists  that 
Terranova  occupies  an  ancient  site ; we  learn  from  a 
writer  of  the  13th  century,  that  it  was  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  “ super  minis  deletae 
atque  obrutae  urbis”  (Guido  Columna,  cited  by 
Fazello)  : and  the  remains  of  an  ancient  temple  are 
still  visible  there,  of  which  the  massive  basement  was 
preserved  in  the  days  of  Fazello  ; and  one  column 
remained  standing  as  late  as  the  visit  of  D’Orville 
(1727),  but  is  now  fallen  and  half  buried  in  the 
sand.  Numerous  coins  and  painted  vases  have  been 
brought  to  light  by  excavations  on  the  site.  (Fazell. 
de  Reb.  Sic.  v.  2.  p.  232  ; Cluver.  Sicil.  pp.  199, 
200;  D’Orville,  Sicula,  pp.  Ill — 132;  Smyth, 
Sicily,  p.  196;  Biscari,  Viaggio  in  Sicilia,  p.  Ill; 
Siefert,  Akragas  u.  s.  Gebiet.,  pp.  47,  48.) 

The  situation  of  Terranova,  on  a slight  eminence, 
a little  more  than  a mile  from  the  sea,  precisely  cor- 
responds with  the  account  given  by  Diodoms  of  the 
operations  of  Dionysius  when  he  attacked  the 
Carthaginian  camp,  from  which  it  is  evident  that, 
although  situated  near  the  sea-coast,  it  was  suffi- 
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ciently  distant  from  it  to  admit  of  the  passage  of 
one  division  of  the  army  between  the  walls  and  the 
sea.  (Diod.  xiii.  109, 110.)  No  importance  can  be 
attached  to  the  circumstance  that  Ptolemy  reckons 
Gela  among  the  inland  towns  of  Sicily,  as  he  includes 
in  the  same  category  Phintias  and  Camarina,  both 
of  which  were  situated  almost  close  to  the  coast. 

The  position  of  the  city  of  Gela  being  ascertained, 
that  of  the  river  follows  it.  This  can  be  no  other 
than  the  one  now  called  Fiume  di  Terranova,  from 
its  flowing  by  the  walls  of  that  town,  which  rises  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Piazza,  about  25  miles  N.  of 
Terranova.  It  still  retains  the  character  of  a 
violent  and  impetuous  torrent,  alluded  to  hy  Ovid 
(J^a,st.  iv.  470);  hut  has  little  water  in  the  dry 
season.  Ancient  grammarians  derive  the  name  of 
the  river  (from  which  that  of  the  city  was  taken) 
from  a Siculian  word,  ye\a,  signifying  cold  or  frost, 
evidently  connected  with  the  Latin  gelu.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V. ; Suid.  s.  v. ; Etym.  Magn.  s.  v.")  An  ab- 
surd story  is,  however,  related  by  the  same  authori- 
ties, which  would  derive  the  name  of  the  city  from 
yeXdoo.  The  river-god  Gelas  is  represented  on  most 
of  the  coins  of  the  city,  under  the  usual  form  of  a 
bull  with  a human  head : on  one  of  them  he  bears 
the  title  of  SHSIIIOAIS,  a strong  instance  of  that 
veneration  for  rivers  which  appears  to  have  particu- 
larly characterised  the  Greeks  of  Sicily. 

To  the  west  of  Gela  extended  a broad  tract  of 
plain,  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  but  sepa- 
rated from  the  last  by  an  intervening  range  of  hills. 
This  is  the  TeKSov  iribiov  of  Diodorus  and  the 
Campi  Geloi  of  Virgil  (Aew.  iii.  701).  It  is  still, 
as  in  ancient  times,  one  of  the  most  fertile  corn- 
growing tracts  in  the  whole  of  Sicily  ; whence  Gela 
is  termed,  hy  the  author  of  an  ancient  epigram, 
TTvp6<popos,  “the  wheat-bearing  ” {Epigr.  ap.Anon. 
Vit.  Aesch.').  According  to  an  earlier  writer  (Amphis, 
ap.  Athen.  ii.  p.  67),  it  was  renowned  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  lentils  (^(paurj').  We  learn  also  from  Pliny 
(xxxi.  7.  s.  39,  41),  that  its  territory  produced 
abundance  of  salt. 

Gela  was  the  birth-place  of  Apollodorus,  a comic 
poet  of  some  note,  who  is  frequently  confounded  with 
his  more  celebrated  namesake  of  Carystus.  (Suid. 
s.v.  ’ATToAAdSwpos ; Athen.  iii.  p.  125.)  It  was  also 
the  place  to  which  Aeschylus  retired  when  driven 
from  Athens,  and  where  he  was  soon  after  killed  by 
a singular  accident  (b.  c.  456).  The  Geloans  paid 
great  respect  to  his  memory,  and  his  tomb  was  still 
visible  there  in  after-ages.  [Aeschylus,  Biogr. 
Diet.']  We  learn  from  Pausanias  that  they  had 
a treasury  at  Olympia,  in  which  they  dedicated  valu- 
able offerings.  (Pans.  vi.  19.  § 15.)  The  same 
author  alludes  to  some  statues,  the  reputed  work  of 
Daedalus,  which  had  formerly  existed  at  Gela,  but 
had  disappeared  in  the  time  of  the  historian.  (Id. 
ix.  40.  § 4.)  A colossal  statue  of  Apollo,  which 
stood  outside  the  town,  was  carried  off  by  the  Car- 
thaginians, in  B.  c.  405,  and  sent  to  Tyre,  where  it 
still  remained  when  that  city  was  taken  by  Alexander 
the  Great.  (Diod.  xiii.  108.) 

It  is  certain  that  Gela,  in  the  days  of  its  power 
and  prosperity,  possessed  an  extensive  territory ; 
though  we  have  no  means  of  fixing  its  exact  limits. 
It  w'as  probably  separated  from  that  of  Agrigentum  on 
the  W.  by  the  river  Himera : ot  its  extent  towards  the 
interior  we  have  no  account ; but  the  name  of  a 
station  given  in  the  Itineraries  as  “ Gelasium  Phi- 
losophianis,”  seems  to  prove  that  this  point  (which 
apparently  coincided  with  the  modem  town  of  Piazza, 
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about  24  miles  from  Terranova)  must  have  been 
comprised  in  the  territory  of  Gela.  [E.  H.  B-J 


GELAE  (TrjKai,  Strab.  xi.  pp.  508,  510;  FcAot, 
Plut.  Pomp.  c.  35;  FcAoz,  Ptol.),  a warlike  tribe 
%vho  lived  along  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  in  the 
district  now  called  Gilan,  which  not  impossibly  de- 
rives its  name  from  them.  They  were  probably 
allied  to,  and  an  offshoot  of,  the  still  greater  tribe  of 
Cadusii,  who  occupied  nearly  the  same  localities, 
f Cadusii.]  Strabo  divides  the  territory  along  the 
S.  shores  of  the  Caspian  between  the  Gelae,  Cadusii, 
Amardi,  Witii,  and  Anariacae  (xi.  p.  508).  If,  as 
is  likely,  this  order  from  W.  to  E.  is  correct,  the 
Gelae  would  be  the  tribe  next  to  Armenia,  and  im- 
mediately to  the  E.  of  the  Araxes  or  Kur.  Their 
land  is  said  to  have  been  poor  and  unfruitful.  Little 
is  known  of  their  history  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
Cadusii.  Pliny  considers  the  Cadusii  to  be  a Greek, 
and  Gelae  an  Oriental  name  (vi.  16.  s.  18),  which 
would  favour  the  hypothesis  that  the  modern  Gilan 
is  connected  with  the  ancient  Gelae. 

GELBIS,  a branch  of  the  Mosel,  mentioned  by 
Ausonius  in  his  poem  (^Mosella,  v.  359)  ; — 

“ Te  rapidus  Gelbis,  te  marmore  clarus  Erubrus, — 
Nobilibus  Gelbis  celebratus  piscibus.” 

The  Gelb  may  be  the  Kill,  which  joins  the  Mosel 
on  the  left  barik,  below  Augusta  Trevirorum  {Trier, 
Treves).  [G.  L.] 

GE'LDUBA,  is  described  by  Pliny  (xix.  5)  as  a 
“ castellum  Eheno  impositum.”  It  is  mentioned  by 
Tacitus  several  times  {Hist.  iv.  26,  32,  36,  &c.), 
from  whom  we  may  collect  that  it  was  near  Nove- 
sium.  The  Antonine  Itin.  places  it  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Ehine,  on  the  road  from  Cologne  to  Leiden, 
between  Novesium  {Neuss)  and  Calo  [Calo].  The 
distances  and  the  modern  name,  Gellep  or  Gelb,  de- 
termine the  position  of  Gelduba.  [G.  L.] 

GELLA.  [Vaccaei.] 

GELO'NI  (FeAwi/oj,  Herod,  iv.  108;  Plin.  iv.  12; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  2.  § 1 4),  a people  associated  with 
the  Budini  [Budini]  by  Herodotus  {1.  c.). 

Schafarik  {Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  186)  remarks 
that,  beyond  the  mention  in  Herodotus,  nothing  is 
known  about  the  Geloni.  The  later  writers  appear 
to  have  misunderstood  his  statement  while  repeating 
it.  It  is  possible  that  the  name  Geloni  might  be 
formed  out  of  that  of  Hellenes  among  the  Slaves 
and  Fins.  Such  MileAATjves  were  common  enough 
in  the  to\vns  upon  the  Euxine.  Schafarik,  who  be- 
lieves the  Budini  to  belong  to  the  Slavic  family, 
asserts  that  the  wooden  town  Gelonus,  described 
as  being  in  the  middle  of  the  Budini,  is  an  exact  re- 
presentation of  the  primitive  Slavic  towns  down  even 
to  the  twelfth  century.  (Comp.  Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  327.)  [E.B.J.] 

GEMELLA.  [Acci,  Tucci.] 

GEMINAE.  [Gallaecia.] 

GEMINAE,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis,  a station  in 
the  Table  on  the  road  from  Lucus  {Luc)  over  the 
CottianAlps.  It  is  an  uncertain  position.  (Walckenaer, 
Gtog.,  ^c.  vol.  in.  p.  45.)  [G.  L.] 
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GEMINTACUM,  a place  in  North  Gallia,  on  a 
route  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  from  Castellum  {Cassel) 
to  Colonia  {Cologne).  The  Table  has  a route  from 
Teruanna  {Therouenne)  also  to  Cologne.  The  two 
roads  unite  at  Nemetacum  {Arras),  whence  the  road 
ran  through  Camaracum  {Camhray)  and  Bagacum 
{Bavay)  to  Vodgoriacum  (Voroborgiacum  in  the 
Table),  and  thence  to  Geminiacum.  The  distances 
in  the  Itin.  and  the  Table  do  not  agree,  though  they 
seem  to  differ  less  than  D’Anville  makes  them  differ. 
The  next  station  after  Geminiacum  is  Pemiciacum, 
and  the  next  is  Aduatuca  Tungrorum  {Tongern),  a 
certain  position.  The  road  from  Bavay  to  Tongern 
is  straight.  D’Anville  identifies  the  Geminiacum 
with  Gemhlou,  and  he  adds  that  in  later  times  Ge- 
miniacum was  written  Gemmelacum  and  Gembla- 
cum.  Walckenaer  makes  the  place  Vieuville.  It 
was  probably  within  the  limits  of  Caesar’s  Nervii. 
A great  number  of  places  in  this  part  of  Gallia 
have  the  termination  acum.  De  Valois  (quoted  by 
D’Anville)  supposes  that  the  Eoman  troops  men- 
tioned in  the  Notitia  under  the  name  Geminiasences, 
and  placed  “ intra  Gallias,”  derived  the  name  from 
the  place.  [G.  L.] 

GENABUM  {Krjvafiov:  Orleans),  a city  of  the 
Camutes,  a Celtic  people.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 13) 
places  the  Camutae  along  the  Seine;  and  he  names 
two  cities  in  their  country,  Autricnm  and  Cenabum. 
The  latitude  in  which  he  places  Cenabum  is  pretty 
near  the  truth  : and  he  places  Autricum  {Chartres) 
correctly,  both  north  and  w'est  of  Orleans.  Strabo 
(p.  191)  states,  that  Genabum  (F^agov)  is  on  the 
Liger  {Loire),  about  half  way  between  the  source 
and  the  outlet,  or,  perhaps,  about  the  middle  of  the 
navigable  part ; a description  which  agrees  very  well 
with  the  position  of  Orleans.  He  calls  it  the  em- 
porium of  the  Carnutes.  The  Eoman  Itineraries  fix 
the  position  of  Genabum  at  Orleans.  One  road  runs 
from  Nevimum  {Nevers),  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Loire,  to  Genabum,  and  thence  direct  to  Lutetia. 
The  distance  from  Genabum  to  Lutetia  does  not 
quite  agree  in  the  Table  and  in  the  Antonine  Itin.; 
but  both  are  near  enough  to  show  that,  if  we  assume 
Lutetia  to  be  Paris,  Genabum  must  be  Orleans. 

Caesar  {B.  G.  vii.  3)  mentions  Genabum  as  a town 
of  the  Camutes,  in  which  the  great  insurrection  be- 
gan in  B.  c.  52.  He  describes  it  {B.  G.  vii.  11)  as 
situated  on  the  Loire.  The  trae  reading  in  the 
passage  is — “oppidum  Genabum  pons  fluminis 
Ligeris  contingebat  ” (not  “ continebat.”)  The  nar- 
rative of  Caesar  shows  that  the  town  was  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Loire,  as  Orleans  is ; and  there 
was  a bridge  from  it  to  the  south  side.  Caesar 
broke  into  Genabum  (b.  c.  52)  after  the  insur- 
rection there,  set  it  on  fire,  and  crossed  the  Loire 
to  besiege  Avaricum.  [Avaricum.]  In  his  winter 
campaign  against  the  Carnutes  in  the  next  year,  he 
quartered  his  men  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  town  and 
in  the  huts. 

Under  the  later  empire  this  town  had  the  name  of 
Aureliani,  of  which  word  the  name  OrUans  is  a cor- 
ruption. The  name  “ Civitas  Aurelianomm  ” occurs 
in  the  Notitia  Imp.,  and  Orleans  was  then  the  chief 
town  of  a diocese,  distinct  from  that  of  the  Car- 
nutes. Aimoin,  a writer  of  the  sixth  century, 
(quoted  by  Walckenaer),  distinctly  states  that 
“ Genabus,”  as  he  calls  it,  is  Aureliani.  Walckenaer 
also  says  that  a faubourg  of  Orleans  “ has  long  had 
the  name  of  Genabie."  There  are  some  traces  of 
the  Eoman  walls  of  Orleans,  which  may  have  been 
built  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  emperor  Aurelian, 
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from  whom  It  is  conjectured  that  the  place  took  its 
new  name.  [G.L.] 

GENAUNI  (Hor. ; Tevawot,  Strab.)  or  GE- 
NAUNES  (Plin.),  a fierce  and  warlike  tribe  (im- 
placidum  genus)  of  Ehaetia,  subdued  by  Tiberius 
and  Dnisus  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  They  lay 
between  the  lakes  Maggvore  and  Como  in  the  modem 
Valle  di  Non.  (Hor.  iv.  14.  10;  Strab.  iv.  p.  206; 
Plin.  iii.  20.  s.  24.)  It  has  been  conjectured  that, 
instead  of  "RevKavvoi  in  Ptolemy  (ii.  13.  § 1),  we 
ought  to  read  revavvoi;  and  in  Floras  (iv.  12),  in- 
stead of  “Breunos,  Seiiones,”  we  ought  to  read 
“ Breunos,  Genaunos.”  (Forbiger,  Geographic,  vol. 
iii.  p.  444.) 

GENE'SIUM  (Tev4artov),  a place  in  the  Argeia 
upon  the  Argolic  gulf,  S.  of  Lerna,  and  N.  of  the 
mountain  pass,  called  Anigraea,  leading  into  the 
Thyreatis.  (Pans.  ii.  38.  § 4.)  Pausanias,  in  another 
passage  (viii.  7.  § 2),  calls  the  place  Genethlium 
(TevedKiov'),  and  says  less  correctly  that  near  it  was 
the  spring  of  fresh  water  rising  in  the  sea,  called 
Dine;  whereas  this  spring  of  fresh  water  is  to  the 
S.  of  the  Anigraea.  [Argos,  p.  202,  b.]  Near  this 
place  Danaus  is  said  to  have  landed.  [Apobathmi.] 
No  remains  of  Genesium  have  been  found,  but  it 
must  have  stood  near  the  village  of  Kyveri.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  pp.  477,  480;  Boblaye,  Recherches, 
&c.  p.  48;  Boss,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  152; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.ii.  p.  371.) 

GENE'TES  (Pei'rjTTjs),  the  name  of  a small  river 
and  harbour  on  the  coast  of  Pontus,  near  Cotyora. 
(Strab.  xii.  p.  548  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Scylax,  who 
calls  it  Tev4(TivTis.')  Some  authors  also  mention  a 
promontory  (6.Kpa  reurjraia')  in  that  neighbourhood 
(Steph.  B.  l.c.',  Apollon.  Ehod.  ii.  1009;  Val.  Flacc. 
V.  148);  and  Pliny  (vi.  4)  speaks  of  a people  Ge~ 
netae  in  the  same  district.  [L.S] 

GENETHLIUM  (rev46\iov).  1.  A place  near 
Troezen,  where  Theseus  is  said  to  have  been  bora. 
(Pans.  ii.  32.  § 9.) 

2.  In  the  Argeia,  also  written  Genesium.  [Ge- 
nesium.] 

GENEVA.  Caesar  (5.  G.  i.  6)  describes  Geneva 
as  the  furthest  town  of  the  Allobroges,  and  nearest 
to  the  borders  of  the  Helvetii.  The  Ehodanus  was 
the  boundary  between  the  Allobroges  and  the  HeJ- 
vetii ; and  a bridge  over  the  Khone  at  Geneva  con- 
nected the  two  territories. 

Since  the  time  of  Aldus  the  editors  have  kept  the 
reading  “Geneva”  in  Caesar’s  text;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  good  MSS.  authority  for  it.  The  best 
MSS.  have  “ Genua,”  which  reading  Schneider  has 
in  his  edition  of  the  Gallic  War.  The  authority  for 
Geneva  is  an  inscription  of  doubtful  age,  which  has 
GENEVENS.  PROVINCIA:  but  two  Other  inscriptions 
have  GENAVENSIBVS.  The  Greek  version  of  Caesar 
has  rerota  and  Tevov'ia.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar.)  In 
the  Antonine  Itin.  the  form  Cenava  occurs,  and 
Cennava  or  Gennava  in  the  Table.  Neither  Strabo 
nor  Ptolemy  mentions  Geneva.  The  French  form  of 
the  name  is  Geneve,  and  the  German  is  Genf.  After 
Caesar’s  time  we  hear  no  more  of  Geneva  for  about 
400  years.  There  is  no  authority  for  naming  it 
Colonia  Allobrogum. 

The  operations  of  Caesar  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Geneva  are  described  under  the  article  Hei,- 
VETII.  [G.  L.] 

GENNESAEET.  [PAiiAESTmA ; Tiberias 
Mare.] 

GE'NUA  (r4vova,  Strab.,  Ptol. : Eth.  Genuensis : 
Gmoa'),  the  chief  maritime  city  of  Liguria,  situated 
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on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  at  the  bight  of 
the  extensive  bay  now  known  as  the  Gulf  of  Genoa, 
but  in  ancient  times  called  the  Sinus  Ligusticus. 
It  appears  to  have  been  from  a very  early  period  the 
chief  city  on  the  coast  of  Liguria,  and  the  principal 
emporium  of  trade  in  this  part  of  the  Mediterranean; 
an  advantage  which  it  naturally  owed  to  the  excel- 
lence of  its  port,  combined  with  the  facility  of  com- 
munication with  the  interior  by  the  valley  of  the 
Porcifera.  Its  name,  indeed,  is  not  mentioned  in 
history  until  the  Second  Punic  War ; but  it  then 
appears  at  once  as  a place  of  considerable  importance. 
Hence,  when  the  consul  P.  Scipio  abandoned  the  in- 
tention of  pursuing  Hannibal  up  the  valley  of  the 
Ehone,  he  at  once  returned  with  his  fleet  to  Genua, 
with  the  view  of  proceeding  from  thence  to  oppose 
the  Carthaginian  general  in  the  valley  of  the  Padns. 
(Liv.  xxi.  32.)  And  at  a later  period  of  the  war 
(b.c.  205),  when  Mago  sought  to  renew  the  contest 
in  Liguria  and  Cisalpine  Gaul,  it  was  at  Genua  that 
he  landed,  and  made  himself  master  of  that  city  in 
the  first  instance ; though  he  subsequently  transferred 
his  head-quarters  to  Savo,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
on  operations  against  the  Ingauni.  (Liv.  xxviii.  46, 
xxix.  5.)  He  appears  to  have  destroyed  the  town 
before  he  quitted  the  country;  on  which  account  we 
find  (in  b.c.  203)  the  Eoman  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius 
charged  with  the  duty  of  rebuilding  it.  (Id.  xxx.  1.) 
From  this  time  Genua  is  rarely  mentioned  in  history, 
and  its  name  only  occurs  incidentally  during  the 
wars  of  the  Eomanswith  the  Ligurians  and  Spaniards. 
(Liv.  xxxii.  29 ; Val.  Max.  i.  6.  § 7.)  It  afterwards 
became  a Eoman  municipium,  and  Strabo  speaks  of 
it  as  a flourishing  town  and  the  chief  emporium  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Ligurians ; but  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  attained  in  ancient  times  anything  like 
the  same  importance  to  which  it  rose  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  retains  at  the  present  day.  (Strab.  iv.  p. 
202,  v.  p.  211  ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 3 ; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9.)  It  was  from  thence,  however,  that 
a road  was  carried  inland  across  the  Apennines, 
proceeding  by  Libarna  to  Dertona ; and  thus  opening 
out  a direct  communication  between  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  plains  of  the  Po  (Strab.  v.  p.  217; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  294;  Tab.  Pent.'),  a circumstance  that 
must  have  tended  to  increase  its  commercial  pro- 
sperity. The  period  of  the  construction  of  this  road 
is  uncertain.  Strabo  ascribes  it  to  Aemilius  Scaurus; 
but  from  an  inscription  we  learn  that  it  was  called 
the  Via  Postumia. 

A curious  monument,  illustrative  of  the  municipal 
relations  of  Genua  under  the  Eoman  government,  is 
preserv’ed  in  an  inscription  on  a bronze  tablet,  dis- 
covered in  the  year  1506,  and  still  preserved  in  the 
Palazzo  del  Comune  at  Genoa.  It  records  that,  a 
dispute  having  arisen  between  the  Genuates  and 
a neighbouring  people  called  the  Veiturii,  concerning 
the  limits  of  their  respective  territories,  the  question 
was  referred  to  the  senate  of  Eome,  who  appointed 
two  brothers  of  the  family  of  Minucius  Eufus  to 
decide  it ; and  their  award  is  given  in  detail  in  the 
inscription  in  question.  This  record,  which  dates 
from  the  year  of  Eome  637  (b.c.  117),  is  of  much 
interest  as  a specimen  of  early  Latin ; and  would 
also  be  an  important  contribution  to  our  topographical 
knowledge,  but  that  the  local  names  of  the  rivers  (or 
rather  streamlets)  and  mountains  therein  mentioned 
are  almost  without  exception  wholly  unknown.  Even 
the  position  of  the  two  tribes,  or  “ populi,”  most  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  it,  the  Veturii,  and  Langenses 
or  Langates,  cannot  be  determined  with  any  certainty; 
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hut  the  name  of  the  latter  is  thought  to  be  preserved 
in  that  of  Langareo,  a castle  in  the  valley  of  the 
Polcevera  ; and  it  is  evident  that  both  tribes  must 
have  bordered  on  that  valley,  the  most  considerable 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Genoa,  and  opening  out  to 
the  sea  immediately  to  the  W.  of  that  city.  The 
name  of  this  river,  which  is  called  Porcifera  by 
Pliny  (iii.  5.  s.  7),  is  variously  written  Porcobera 
and  Procobera  in  the  inscription,  which  was  itself 
found  in  the  valley  of  the  Polcevera,  about  10  miles 
from  Genoa.  The  orthography  of  that  document 
is  throughout  very  irregular  ; and  the  ethnic  forms 
Genuates  and  Genuenses.  as  well  as  Langates  and 
Langenses,  are  used  without  any  distinction.  (The 
inscription  itself  is  published  by  Gruter,  vol.  i.  p.  204, 
and  Orelli,  Inscr.,  3121 ; and  from  a more  accurate 
copy  by  RudorflF,  4to.,  Berlin,  1842  ; and  Egger, 
Relig.  Latini  Sermonis,  p.  185.) 

On  the  E.  of  Genua  flows  the  river  now  called  the 
w'hich  must  be  the  same  with  thePERiTOR 
of  Pliny  Q.  c.) ; it  is  a less  considerable  stream  than 
the  Polcevera,  and  is  always  dry  in  summer. 

No  ancient  authority  affords  any  countenance  to 
the  orthography  of  Janua  for  Genua,  which  appears 
to  have  come  into  fashion  in  the  middle  ages,  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  fabulous  tradition  that 
ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  Janus.  This 
form  of  the  name  is  first  found  in  Liutprand,  a Lom- 
bard writer  of  the  tenth  century.  (Cluver.  Ital. 
p.  70).  ^ ^ [E.H.B.] 

GENU'NII  (^Terovvia  fio7pa),  in  Britain,  men- 
tioned only  by  Pausanias,  who  states  that  Antoninus 
“ deprived  the  Brigantes  in  Britain  of  a great  portion 
of  their  land,  because  with  arms  they  had  overrun 
the  territory  of  the  Genunii,  who  were  tributary  to 
the  Romans  ” (viii.  43.  § 4.)  [R.  G.  L.] 

GENU'SIUM  (^Pth.  Genusinus  : Ginosa),  a town 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  the  frontiers  of  Lucania.  It 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iii.l  1 . s.  1 6),  and  by  the  author 
of  the  Liber  de  Coloniis  (p.  262),  of  whom  the  lat- 
ter reckons  it  among  the  towns  of  Calabria ; but 
Pliny  is  coiTect  in  assigning  it  to  Apulia.  The  site 
is  marked  by  the  modern  town  of  Ginosa,  which  re- 
tains the  name.  It  is  about  1 5 miles  from  the  gulf 
of  Tarentum,  and  10  from  Matera.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GE'NUSUS  (Vib.  Seq.  p.  10;  Pent.  Tab.  : Ge- 
nesis, Geog.  Rav.),  a river  of  Illyricum,  upon 
the  lines  of  which  Appius  Claudius  had  his  camp 
when  he  was  employed  against  Gentius,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  consul  Aemilius  was  carrying  on  the 
war  against  Perseus  in  JIacedonia,  b.  c.  168.  (Liv 
xliv.  30.)  Caesar  (^B.  C.  75,  76;  Lucan,  v.  462), 
w'hile  attempting  to  effect  a junction  with  the  divi- 
sion of  Calvinus,  on  the  frontiers  of  Epirus  and 
Thessaly,  crossed  this  river. 

It  is  the  river  now  called  Tjerma,  or  Skumhi. 
The  latter  is  obviously  a corruption  of  Scampis,  at 
or  near  Elhasan.  The  branch  of  the  Genusus,  upon 
which  that  town  is  situated,  may  have  been  named 
Scampis  as  w'ell  as  the  town,  and  by  a common  kind 
of  change  may  have  superseded  the  name  of  Ge- 
nusus as  that  of  the  entire  course  of  the  stream  below 
the  junction.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  Greece,  vol. 
iii.  p.  280.)  ’ [E.  B.  J.] 

GEPHY'RA  (recpvpa,  Te<pvpe7s'),  a place  in  Attica 
at  the  bridge  over  the  Cephissus,  on  the  sacred  road 
from  Athens  to  Eleusis,  where  the  initiated  assailed 
passengers  with  vulgar  abuse  and  raillery,  hence 
called  yc(pvpta/jLoi.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404  ; Suid.  s.  v. 
Vetpypi^wv  ; Hesych.  s.  v.  recpypiara'i.') 

GE'PIDAE,  GEPIDI  (ri77rat5e5),  one  of  the 
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principal  tribes  of  the  Goths.  They  are  first  men>. 
tioned  by  Vopiscus  (Proh.  18).  After  their  first  mi- 
gration, they  are  said  to  have  settled  in  the  country 
between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  from  which  they 
expelled  the  Burgundiones.  In  the  fifth  century  we 
find  them,  under  their  king  Ardaric,  joining  the 
hosts  of  Attila,  with  whom  they  traversed  Gaul,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Dacia,  on  the  banks  of  the  Da- 
nube. As  they  were  regarded  as  dangerous  neighbours 
to  the  Eastern  Empire,  Justinian  invoked  the  aid  of 
the  Langobardi  against  them.  The  consequence  of 
this  was  that  the  Gepidae  and  their  kingdom  were 
destroyed.  (Paul.  Diac.  i.  27 ; Excerpt,  e Menand. 
Historia,  pp.  303,  310,  340,  387,  ed.  Bekker  and 
Niebuhr;  Procop.  B.  G.  iv.  5;  comp.  Latham, 
leg.  to  Tac.  Germ.  p.  Ixxxvi.)  [L.  S.] 

GERAE.  [Erae.] 

GERAEA.  [Lusitania.] 

GERAESTICUS.  [Erae.] 

GERAESTUS  (TepaiarSs : Eth.  Tepaicrrios'),  a 
promontory  of  Euboea,  forming  the  south-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  now  called  Cape  Mandili. 
There  was  a town  on  this  cape,  with  a celebrated 
temple  of  Poseidon,  and  at  its  foot  there  was  a well- 
frequented  port,  which  seems  to  have  been  small, 
though  Livy,  as  Leake  observes,  calls  it  “nobilis 
Euboeae  portus.”  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  177;  Herod,  viii. 
7,  ix.  105;  Thuc.  v.  3;  Xen.  Hell.  iii.  4.  § 4,  v.  4. 
§61;  Strab.  x.  p.  446  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Liv.  xxxi. 
45;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  21 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  423.) 

GERANDRUS  (Tepaydpos'),  a town  of  Cyprus 
near  Soli,  where  a peculiar  kind  of  marble  was  found. 
(Apoll.  Dysc.  Hist.  Mirab.  xxxvi. ; Engel,  Kypros, 
vol.  i.  p.  157.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERANEIA.  [Megaris.] 

GERANTHRAE.  [Geronthrae.] 

GERAR  {Tepapa),  a town  and  country  of  the 
Philistines,  situated  between  Cadesh  and  Shur,  where 
Abraham  and  Isaac  sojourned  for  many  years.  (^Gen. 
XX.  1,  &c.,  xxvi.  1,  &c.)  According  to  S.  Jerome  it 
was  situated  25  miles  south  of  Elcutheropolis  (Be- 
togabra).  (^Onomast.  s.  v. ; Reland,  Palaest.  p.  804.) 
Its  site  was  recovered  by  Mr.  Rowlands  in  1843,  and 
is  thus  described:  “ From  Gaza  our  course  was  to 
Khalasa;  on  our  way  we  discovered  ancient  Gerar. 
We  had  heard  of  it  at  Gaza  under  the  name  of  Joorf- 
el-  Gerar  (the  ‘ Rush  ’ or  ‘ Rapid  of  Gerar  ’), 
which  we  found  to  lie  three  hours  SSE.  of  Gaza, 
within  Wady-Gaza,  a deep  and  broad  channel, 
coming  down  from  the  SE.,  and  receiving,  a little 
higher  up  than  this  spot,  Wady-es-Sheriah,  from 
the  ENE.  Near  Joorf -el- Gerar  are  traces  of  an 
ancient  city,  called  Khirhet-el- Gerar  (‘  The  ruins  of 
Gerar  ’).  Our  road  beyond  to  Khalasa  lay  along  a 
plain  slightly  undulated.  This  plain  must  be  the 
land  of  Gerar.”  (Williams,  Holy  City,  vol.  i.  appen- 
dix, p.  464.)  [G.W.] 

GERASA  (repotra  : Eth.  repaarjvds),  a city  of 
Coelesyria,  according  to  Ptolemy  (v.  15);  reckoned 
to  the  Decapolis  by  Pliny,  for  it  is  clear  that  Gerasa 
must  be  substituted  for  Galasa,  as  by  Harduin. 
(Plin.  V.  18.)  It  is  associated  with  Philadelphia, 
as  the  eastern  boundary  of  Peraea,  by  Josephus 
(B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 3),  and  mentioned  in  conjunction  with 
Pella  and  Scythopolis  (i.  4,  ii.  19).-  But,  according 
to  Ptolemy,  it  was  35  miles  from  Pella.  Its  site  is 
marked  by  the  very  extensive  ruins  of  Gerash,  about 
35  miles  east  of  the  Jordan,  at  the  eastern  extremity 
of  the  land  of  Bashan,  and  on  the  borders  of  the 
great  desert  of  the  Hauran.  It  is  remarkable,  con- 
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Bidcring  the  importance  of  the  ruins,  that  the  his- 
torical notices  are  so  scanty ; but  it  appears  to  have 
attained  its  celebrity  posterior  to  the  classical  geo- 
grapher, as  all  the  fragments  of  the  inscriptions  to 
be  found  among  the  ruins  bear  the  name  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  results  of  the  careful  survey  of  this  interesting 
city  by  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Bankes,  have  never  yet  been  given  to  the 
world.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Seetzen,  in  1805 
—1806,  and  afterwards  described  by  the  enter- 
prising Burckhardt;  since  which  time  it  has  been 
frequently  visited  and  described  by  European  tra- 
vellers. The  summary  description  of  those  most 
accurate  observers  Captains  Irby  and  Mangles  m.ust 
suffice  in  this  place;  but  for  fuller  particulars  the 
reader  may  consult  Burckhardt  {SyHa,  pp.  252 — 
264)  and  Buckingham  (Travels  in  Palestine,  caps. 
XX.  xxi.),  the  former  of  whom  has  furnished  a ge- 
neral plan  of  the  city,  and  the  latter  a more  accurate 
plan,  with  details  of  the  principal  buildings.  But 
the  best  idea  of  the  extent  and  grandeur  of  the  ruins 
may  be  obtained  from  its  wonderfully  accurate  re- 
production in  three  engravings  from  Daguerreotype 
drawings  by  Dr.  Keith,  published  in  illustration  of 
the  36th  edition  of  his  father’s  work  on  “ The  Evi- 
dence of  Prophecy,”  in  which  the  principal  streets 
and  buildings  are  clearly  to  be  distinguished.  The 
summary  description  above  alluded  to  is  as  follows : — 
“ It  has  been  a splendid  city,  built  on  two  sides  of 
a valley,  with  a fine  stream  running  through  it ; the 
situation  is  beautiful.  The  town  has  been  prin- 
cipally composed  of  two  main  streets,  crossing  each 
other  in  the  centre  at  right  angles,  like  Antinoe. 
The  streets  have  been  lined  with  a double  row  of 
columns,  some  of  which  are  Ionic  and  some  Co- 
rinthian; the  pavement  is  exceedingly  good,  and 
there  is  an  elevated  space  on  each  side  for  foot  pas- 
sengers ; the  marks  of  the  chariot  wheels  are  visible 
in  many  parts  of  the  streets.  Djerash,  supposed  to 
be  either  Pella  or  Gerasa,  but  in  some  respects 
answering  to  neither,  can  boast  of  more  public  edi- 
fices than  any  city  we  have  seen.  There  are  two 
theatres,  two  grand  temples,  one,  as  appears  by  a 
Greek  inscription,  dedicated  to  the  sun,  like  that  at 
Palmyra,  and  not  unlike  that  edifice,  being  con- 
structed in  the  centi-e  of  an  immense  double  peri- 
style court.  The  diameter  of  the  columns  of  the 
temple  is  five  feet,  and  the  height  of  just  propor- 
tions ; the  capitals  are  Corinthian  and  well  executed. 
One  singularity  in  this  edifice  is  a chamber  under 
ground,  below  the  principal  hall  of  the  temple,  with 
a bath  in  the  centre.  Five  or  six  inferior  temples 
are  scattered  about  the  town,  and  a magnificent 
Ionic  oval  space,  of  309  feet  long,  adds  greatly  to 
the  beauty  of  the  ruins.  The  scene  of  the  larger 
theatre  is  nearly  perfect,  presenting  a singularity 
very  rarely  to  be  met  with.  There  are  two  grand 
baths,  and  also  two  bridges  crossing  the  valley  and 
river.  The  temples,  and  both  theatres,  are  built  of 
marble,  but  not  of  a very  fine  sort.  Three  hundred 
yards  from  SW.  gate  is  the  Circus  or  Stadium,  and 
near  it  is  the  triumphal  arch.  The  cemetery  sur- 
rounds the  city,  but  the  sarcophagi  are  not  very 
highly  finished ; upwards  of  230  columns  are  now 
standing  in  the  city.  There  is  to  the  NE.,  about 
200’  yards  distance,  a very  large  reservoir  for  water, 
and  a picturesque  tomb  fronted  by  4 Corinthian 
columns  ; near  it  also  is  an  aqueduct.  These  ruins, 
being  overgrown  with  wood,  are  objects  of  consider- 
able interest.  There  are  numerous  inscriptions  in 
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all  directions,  chiefly  of  the  time  of  Antoninus  Pius  ; 
most  of  them  are  much  mutilated ; but  the  one  I 
allude  to  about  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  was  on  the 
propyleum  of  that  edifice,  which  has  been  a grand 
piece  of  architecture.  On  the  whole,  we  hold 
Djerash  to  be  a much  finer  mass  of  ruins  than 
Palmyra  ; the  city  has  three  entrances  of  richly  or- 
namented gateways,  and  the  remains  of  the  wall, 
with  its  occasional  towers,  are  in  wonderful  preser- 
vation.” (Irby  and  Mangles,  pp.  317, 318.)  [G.  W.] 

GERASUS,  a riv-er  of  Dacia  (Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
3.  § 7),  which  Jornandes  (de  Get.  22)  calls  Grissia, 
and  the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  Gresia.  Schafarik 
(Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  507),  who  makes  it  out  to  bo 
the  same  as  the  Cusus  of  Tacitus  (Ann.  ii.  63), 
identifies  it  with  the  Koros,  an  affluent  of  the 
Theiss.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GERE'NIA  (Teprjvla,  Paus.,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
TO  r4p7]va,  Strab.;  PepTjvos,  Hes.  Fragm.  22  ; Eth. 
Tepijvios'),  a town  of  Messenia,  where  Nestor  was 
said  to  have  been  brought  up  after  the  destruction  of 
Pylos,  and  whence  he  derived  the  surname  Gerenian, 
which  occurs  so  frequently  in  Homer.  There  is, 
however,  no  town  of  this  name  in  Homer,  and  many 
of  the  ancient  critics  identified  the  later  Gerenia  with 
the  Homeric  Enope.  (II.  i.  150;  Paus.  iii.  26.  § 9; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  360.)  IJnder  the  Roman  empire  Ge- 
renia was  the  most  northerly  of  the  Eleuthero-La- 
conian  towns,  and  was  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Messenian  gulf,  upon  the  mountainous  pro- 
montory now  called  Cape  Kephdli.  It  possessed  a 
celebrated  sanctuary  of  Machaon,  which  bore  the 
name  of  Rhocton.  Pausanias  says  that  in  the  district 
of  Gerenia  there  was  a mountain  called  Calathium, 
upon  which  there  was  a sanctuary  of  Claea,  and  close 
to  the  latter  a cavern,  of  which  the  entrance  was 
narrow,  though  within  there  were  many  things  worthy 
to  be  seen.  (Paus.  iii.  26.  § 11.)  This  cavern  is 
undoubtedly  the  one  noticed  by  Leake,  which  is  situ- 
ated at  the  head  of  a little  valley  behind  the  beach 
of  Kitries,  and  immediately  under  a rocky  gorge  in 
the  mountains : at  present  the  entrance  is  not  narrow, 
but  it  appears  to  have  been  widened  to  make  it  more 
convenient  for  a sheep-fold,  for  which  purpose  it  is 
at  present  used.  Leake  observed  two  or  three  se- 
pulchral niches  in  the  side  of  the  cliffs  about  the 
valley.  Two  very  ancient  inscriptions  discovered  at 
Gerenia  are  published  by  Bockh.  (Corp.  Inscr. 
no.  13,  42.) 

Gerenia  is  placed  by  the  French  Commission  at 
Zarndta,  about  three  miles  from  the  coast,  where  a 
castle  built  by  the  Franks  rests  upon  very  ancient 
foundations.  But  Leake  observes  that  the  words  of 
Pausanias  (iii.  26.  §11)  — Fepypias  Se  us  is 
croyaiap  &vu  rpiaKovra  OJrexet  araSiovs  'A\ayov'ta 
— leave  httle  or  no  doubt  that  Gerenia  was  a mari- 
time town,  and  that  it  is  now  represented  by  Kitriis 
on  the  coast.  He  further  supposes  that  Zarndta  is 
the  site  of  Alagonia.  But  since  the  most  ancient 
towns  in  Greece  were  almost  universally  built  at  some 
distance  from  the  coast,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
acropolis  and  the  original  town  of  Gerenia  stood  at 
Zarndta,  but  that  the  town  itself  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  coast.  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  323, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  180;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  4-c. 
p.  93;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos.  vol.  ii.  p.  286.) 

GERGIS,  GERGFTHUS,  GERGI'THES  (Tipyis, 
Tipyidos,  Tipyie^s : Eth.  repyiOios),  a town  in 
Troas,  on  the  north  of  the  river  Scamander,  was  in- 
habited, according  to  Herodotus  (v.  122,  vii.  43), 
by  descendants  of  the  ancient  Teucrians.  In  the 
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time  of  Xenophon  (^Hell.  iii.  1.  § 15)  Gergis  is  called 
a strong  place ; it  had  an  acropolis  and  strong  walls, 
and  was  one  of  the  chief  towns  of  the  Dardanian 
princess  Mania.  (Comp.  Pint.  Phoc.  18 ; Liv.  xxxviii. 
39 ; Strab.  xiii.  p.  589 ; Plin.  v.  32 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; 
Athen.  vi.  p.  256,  xii.  p.  524.)  King  Attains  of 
Pergamus  transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Gergis  to 
a place  near  the  sources  of  the  Caicus,  whence  we 
afterwards  find  a place  called  Gergetha  or  Ger- 
githion,  near  Larissa,  in  the  territory  of  Cyme. 
(Strab.  I,  c.  616.)  The  old  town  of  Gergis  was  believed 
by  some  to  have  been  the  birthplace  of  the  Sibyl, 
whence  coins  found  there  have  the  image  of  the 
prophetess  impressed  upon  them,  [L.  S.] 

GERGO'VIA.  In  most  texts  of  Caesar’s  Gallic 
War  (j5.  G.  vii.  9)  there  is  mention  made  of  “ Ger- 
govia,  a town  of  the  Boii,  whom  Caesar  planted 
there  after  their  defeat  in  the  Helvetic  War,  and 
made  dependent  on  the  Aedui.”  But  the  name  of 
the  town  in  this  passage  of  Caesar  is  uncertain, 
though  it  may  be  something  like  Gergovia.  And  if 
Gergovia  is  the  right  name,  we  do  not  know  where 
the  place  was. 

The  Gergovia  which  Caesar  tried  to  take  was  a 
city  of  the  Arverni  (B.  G.  vii.  34),  the  position  of 
which  may  be  determined  with  tolerable  accuracy 
from  Caesar’s  narrative.  After  the  capture  of  Ava- 
ricum,  Caesar  went  to  Decetia  (Decise)  on  the  Loire 
to  settle  the  differences  of  the  Aedui,  after  which, 
taking  six  legions  and  some  of  his  cavalry,  he  set  out 
for  the  country  of  the  Arvemi,  and  of  course  he 
must  march  southward.  His  course  was  along  the 
river  Elaver  (^Allier).  But  before  he  could  reach 
Gergovia  he  had  to  cross  the  Allier.  Gergovia, 
therefore,  is  south  of  Decetia,  and  west  of  the  A llier. 
Vercingetorix,  who  was  on  the  west  side  of  the 
A^h’er, broke  down  all  the  bridges  on  the  river;  and, 
while  Caesar  was  marching  along  the  east  bank,  he 
marched  along  the  left,  and  kept  him  in  sight. 
Caesar  could  not  make  a bridge  over  the  river  in 
face  of  his  enemy;  and  the  Allier,  he  observes  G. 
vii.  35),  is  generally  not  fordable  before  the  autumn. 
Caesar  got  out  of  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  He 
encamped  in  a wooded  place  opposite  to  one  of  the 
bridges  which  Vercingetorix  had  broken  down,  and 
on  the  following  day  he  remained  there  with  two 
legions.  He  sent  forward  the  other  four  legions  with 
all  his  heavy  material, distributing  these  troops  in  such 
a way  as  to  present  to  Vercingetorix  the  appearance 
of  six  complete  legions.  The  four  legions  had  orders 
to  make  a long  march;  and  when  Caesar  judged 
from  the  time  of  the  day  that  they  were  at  their 
camping  ground,  he  began  to  repair  the  broken 
bridge,  of  which  the  lower  part  of  the  piles  remained 
entire.  This  was  soon  done;  the  two  legions  were 
taken  over,  and  orders  sent  to  the  four  legions  to 
return.  Vercingetorix,  discovering  what  had  hap- 
pened, and  not  choosing  to  risk  fighting  a battle 
against  his  will,  marched  ahead  of  Caesar  as  hard  as 
he  could,  and  reached  Gergovia  (5.  G.  vii.  35). 
From  the  place  where  he  crossed  the  Allier  Caesar 
reached  Gergovia  in  five  days’  march.  We  neither 
know  where  he  crossed  the  river,  nor  the  length  of 
his  marches,  nor  the  precise  direction;  but  it  was 
south. 

He  describes  Gergovia  as  situated  on  a very  high 
mountain,  difficult  of  access  on  all  sides.  (J5.  G. 
vii.  36.)  The  camp  of  Vercingetorix  was  near  the 
town  on  the  mountain,  and  around  him  were  en- 
camped, at  moderate  distances  and  separately,  the 
forces  of  the  several  states  under  his  command. 
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The  Gallic  troops  occupied  all  the  heights  which 
commanded  a view  into  the  plain  below,  and  pre- 
sented a terrible  appearance.  Opposite  to  the  town 
and  close  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain  was  a hill, 
excellent  for  defence,  and  with  a steep  face  all 
round.  This  hill  was  held  by  the  Galli,  but  Caesar 
saw  that  if  he  could  take  it,  his  men  would  be  able 
to  cut  off  the  enemy  from  a large  part  of  their 
water  and  prevent  them  from  foraging  so  freely. 
The  force  that  the  Galli  had  on  this  hill  was  not 
very  great;  and  Caesar,  attacking  it  in  the  dead  of 
the  night,  before  any  aid  could  come  from  the  town, 
got  the  place  and  put  two  legions  in  it.  He  also 
cut  two  ditches,  twelve  feet  wide,  from  this  hill  to 
his  principal  encampment,  which  was  in  the  plain. 
The  road  between  the  two  ditches  was  the  com- 
munication between  the  two  camps.  The  mountain 
of  Gergovia  is  marked  a,  a in  the  view;  the  hill  in 
front  of  it,  marked  6,  h,  is  the  small  hill  which  Caesar 
took,  now  called  Puy  de  Jussat.  This  view  is  from 
Scrope’s  Central  France, 
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From  this  hill  that  he  had  occupied,  the  Puy  de 
Jussat,  Caesar  attempted  to  surprise  Gergovia.  He 
moved  his  men,  a few  at  a time,  from  the  large 
camp  to  the  Puy  de  Jussat,  while  he  diverted  the 
attention  of  the  enemy  by  a feint  of  attacking  the 
mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  north-west  side.  When 
all  was  ready,  he  ordered  his  allies,  the  Aedui,  to  get 
up  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on  the  south-east  side, 
while  he  with  his  men  climbed  up  the  steep  side  of 
the  mountain  which  is  opposite  to  the  Puy  de  Jussat. 
The  movement  was  successful,  and  he  got  on  the 
plateau  of  Gergovia  and  took  three  of  the  Gallic 
camps.  But  the  impetuosity  of  the  Roman  soldiers 
marred  all. 

They  pursued  the  enemy  up  to  the  town  wall  and 
the  gates,  in  full  confidence  that  they  should  take 
the  place  at  once.  One  of  the  centurions  with  the 
help  of  three  of  his  men  climbed  up  the  wall,  and 
helped  them  up  after  him.  The  noise  brought  up 
the  rest  of  the  Galli,  who  were  busy  in  fortifying 
that  part  of  the  approaches  to  the  city  on  which 
they  supposed  that  Caesar  had  a design,  and  a fierce 
fight  took  place  under  the  walls,  to  the  great  disad- 
vantage of  the  Romans,  who  were  not  a match  for 
the  enemy  in  numbers,  were  on  unfavourable  ground, 
and  were  also  exhausted  by  running  and  fighting. 
Caesar  sent  to  T.  Sextius,  whom  he  had  left  on  the 
Puy  de  Jussat,  to  bring  up  some  cohorts  and  place 
them  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the  enemy’s  right,  that, 
if  the  Romans  were  driven  down  the  mountain,  he 
might  check  the  pursuit.  While  the  fight  was  going 
on  the  Aedui  made  their  appearance,  whom  Caesar 
had  ordered  to  climb  the  mountain  on  the  right, 
that  is,  on  Caesar’s  right,  or  the  south-east  side  of 
the  mountain.  The  resemblance  of  their  armour  to 
that  of  the  enemy  made  the  Romans  take  them  for 
the  troops  of  Vercingetorix,  though  the  Aedui  gave 
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the  usual  signal  of  being  friends.  The  Romans 
being  now  hard  pressed,  and,  having  lost  forty-six 
centurions,  were  driven  down  the  mountain.  The 
tenth,  Caesar’s  favourite  legion,  checked  the  hot 
pursuit  of  the  enemy,  and  the  cohorts  of  T.  Sextius 
also  came  to  the  relief.  When  the  Romans  got  down 
to  the  plain  they  faced  about,  and  stood  ready  to 
renew  the  fight;  but  Vercingetorix  led  his  men  back 
to  their  entrenchments.  Caesar  lost  near  700  men 
in  this  affair.  Shortly  after  he  left  the  place  for  the 
country  of  the  Aedui,  and  again  crossed  the  Allier, 
which  confirms  the  fact,  if  it  needs  confirmation, 
that  Gergovia  was  in  the  hill  country  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Allier.  (5.  G.  vii.  53.) 

There  is  nothing  to  be  got  from  the  other  ancient 
writers  who  mention  Gergovia.  (Strab.  p.  191; 
Dion  Cass.  xl.  35.)  D’Anville  (J^otice,  ^c.)  gave 
some  good  reasons  for  fixing  on  this  part  as  the  site 
of  Gergovia.  The  place  still  keeps  its  name  Ger- 
goie.  It  is  about  4 miles  south  of  Clermont,  in 
the  Auvergne.  The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  a 
flat,  somewhat  more  than  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west,  and  about  one-third  of  a mile  in 
width.  Excavations  have  laid  open  the  foundations 
of  walls  strongly  built,  wells  lined  with  cement,  and 
pavements.  Broken  utensils,  medals,  and  red  pot- 
tery have  also  been  found.  Gallic  medals,  some 
gold  and  silver,  but  most  of  bronze,  are  picked  up 
there,  when  the  earth  is  stirred  for  cultivation. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  once  a town  here,  and  it  was 
probably  inhabited  after  the  Roman  conquest;  though 
Augustonemetum,  or  Clermont,  was  the  capital  of 
the  Arverni  in  the  Roman  period.  [Augustone- 
metum.] 

The  plan  of  Gergovia  is  from  Caylus  (Recueil 
d Antiquites,  tom.  v.  pi.  1 01).  There  is  also  a plan 
of  the  place  in  Pasumot  {M^moires  Geog.  sur 
quelques  Antiquites  de  la  Gaule,  i.  p.  216).  Walcke- 
naer  {Geog.,  ^c.  vol.  i.  p.  341,  note)  says  that  the 
plan  of  Pasumot  is  copied  from  that  of  Caylus,  but 
with  the  addition  of  two  or  three  names.  He  adds 
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PLAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAIN  OP  GEBGOYIA  AND 
ITS  ENVIRONS. 

1.  Plateau  of  Gergovia. 

2.  Roman  Camp. 

3.  La  Roche. 

4.  Jussat. 

5.  Puff  de  Jussat. 

6.  Romagnat. 

7.  A stream  north  of  Gergovia. 

8.  Mont  Rognon. 

9.  Montagne.  de  la  Serre* 

10.  Puy  de  Monton, 
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that  the  commentary  of  Caylus  and  that  of  Pam- 
mot  on  the  plan  of  Gergovia  are  both  very  good ; but 
the  researches,  and  probably  the  opinions  contained 
in  them,  are  the  property  of  Masson,  prior  of  St 
Andre,  who  read  a Mtmoire  on  this  subject  to  the 
literary  society  of  Clermont.  The  plan  shows  the 
Puy  de  Jussat,  separated  from  the  hill  of  Gergovia 
by  a depression.  The  hill  to  the  west  of  the  Puy 
de  Jussat  is  that  from  which  Scrope’s  view  is 
taken.  On  the  south  is  a stream  which  flows  into 
the  Allier,  and  Caesar’s  camp  must  have  been  near 
it.  Another  stream  flows  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Puy  de  Jussat  and  of  the  mountain  of  Gergovia; 
which  will  explain  Caesar’s  remark  about  the  chance 
of  cutting  off  part  of  the  enemy’s  water.  The  plan 
shows  a descent  from  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  on 
the  NW.,  near  Romagnat,  and  another  on  the  SE.,^ 
near  Merdogne.  The  high  ground  above  Romagnat 
seems  to  be  the  pomt  of  Caesar’s  feigned  attack. 
D’Anville  says  that  the  mountain  of  Gergovia  is 
called  Podium  Mardoniae  in  a document  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  and  there  is  now  a place  called  Mer- 
dogne or  Mardogne,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  of 
Gergovia,  between  it  and  La  Roche.  He  takes  the 
Puy  de  Monton,  due  south  of  Gergovia,  to  be  the  hill 
which  Caesar  got  possession  of  before  he  attempted 
to  surprise  Gergovia. 

Ukert  (jGallien,  p.  399)  concluded  that  Gergovia 
was  SW.of  the  Allier;  but  that  is  all  that  he  has  done. 
It  would  hardly  be  worth  while  noticing  Reichard’s 
absurd  attempt  to  fix  the  position  of  Gergovia,  if  it 
had  not  been  accepted  by  one  editor  of  Caesar 
(Herzog),  who,  knowing  nothing  of  geography,  has 
added  to  his  edition  of  Caesar’s  Gallic  War  a map 
by  Reichard,  in  which  Gergovia  is  placed  on  the 
Loire,  east  of  Orleans.  [G.  L.] 

GERIZIM  or  GARIZIM  {Tapi^iv,  TapiCeiv).  The 
general  situation  and  appearance  of  Mount  Gerizim 
are  described,  and  its  position  identified,  in  the 
article  Ebal.  Josephus  calls  it  the  highest  of  all 
the  mountains  of  Samaria  {Ant.  xi.  8.  § 2),  and  uni- 
formly places  it  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Shechem, 
in  agreement  with  holy  Scripture  (e.  g.  Ant.  v.  1. 
§ 19,  xi.  8.  § 6,  xiii.  9.  § 1),  so  that  the  observa- 
tion of  St.  Jerome,  “ Samaritani  arbitrantnr  hos  duo 
montes  juxta  Neapolim  esse,  sed  vehementer  errant,” 
— as  though  only  the  Samaritans  assigned  them  that 
position,  — is  inexplicable.  That  Gerizim  was  re- 
garded with  special  veneration  by  the  Samaritans  prior 
to  the  erection  of  the  temple,  by  which  the  schism  was 
perpetuated,  cannot  be  doubted.  The  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  erection  of  the  temple  are  men- 
tioned by  Josephus  {Ant.  xi.  8.  § 2).  Manasseh, 
the  brother  of  Jaddua  the  high  priest,  having  married 
Nicaso,  the  daughter  of  Sanballat,  was  required  by 
the  Jews  either  to  divorce  his  wife,  or  to  withdraw 
from  the  priestly  oflSce.  His  father-in-law  persuaded 
him  to  retain  his  wife,  on  the  promise  that  he  would 
procure  permission  to  erect  on  Mount  Gerizim  a 
temple  similar  to  that  at  Jerusalem.  This  per- 
mission he  obtained  from  Alexander  the  Great,  while 
engaged  in  the  siege  of  Tyre,  and  its  erection  could 
scarcely  have  been  completed  when  Sanballat  died 
(§  4).  From  this  time  forward  sacrifices  were  offered 
at  this  temple  to  the  Most  High  God,  until  the  Sa- 
maritans, in  order  to  escape  a participation  in  the 
persecutions  of  the  Jews  under  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
requested  of  him  that  their  temple  might  be  dedi- 
cated to  Jupiter  Hellenius,  according  to  Josephus 
{Ant.  xii.  5.  § 5),  but,  according  to  the  author  of 
the  second  book  of  Maccabees  2),  followed  by 
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Eusebius  (^Chron.'),  to  Jupiter  Xenius.  Shortly 
after,  in  the  debate  before  Ptolemy  Philometor  (^Ant. 
xiii.  3.  § 4),  the  Samaritan  advocates  ignore  its 
Pagan  dedication,  and  claim  Mosaic  authority  for  its 
erection;  failing  to  establish  which,  they  were  put 
to  death.  The  temple  of  Sanballat  was  destroyec 
by  Hyrcanus,  the  Jewish  high  priest,  after  it  hac 
stood  200  years  (^Ant.  xiii.  9.  § 1);  and  we  have 
no  notice  of  its  restoration.  Indeed,  the  allusion  of 
the  Samaritan  woman  (John,  iv.  20)  would  seem  to 
intimate  that  “ this  mountain  ” was  no  longer  the 
seat  of  their  worship ; but  a temple  was  afterwards 
erected,  probably  over  the  ruins  of  the  former,  — 
whether  for  the  Samaritans  or  the  Pagans  is  not 
clear,  as  Aihs  v\f/l(TTOv  ayuaraTov  Uphv,  in  a heathen 
author,  may  mean  either.  (Damasc.  ap.  Phot.  Bibl. 
cod.  242.  p.  1055.)  But  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  is  the  temple  represented  on  the  reverse  of 
the  coins  of  Flavia  Neapolis  from  the  time  of  Titus 
to  Volusianus.  The  temple  is  situated  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a mountain,  with  numerous  steps  leading  to 
it.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  pp.  433,  434;  Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol.  i.  p.  241,  n.  4.)  It  was  in  the  possession 
of  the  Samaritans  in  the  fifth  century,  when,  in 
A.  D.  474,  it  was  transferred  to  the  Christians  by 
the  emperor  Zeno,  in  reprisals  for  the  ruin  and  dese- 
cration of  five  churches,  by  the  Samaritans,  in  the 
city  of  Neapolis.  The  church  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
was  slightly  fortified,  and  guarded  by  a small  de- 
tachment of  the  large  garrison  of  the  city.  In  the 
reign  of  Anastasius  it  was  recovered  for  a short  time 
by  the  Samaritans,  who  were  finally  ejected  by  the 
emperor  Justinian,  when  the  mountain  was  more 
strongly  fortified.  (Procop.  de  A edif.  v.  7 ; Robin- 
son, Bib.  Res.  vol  iii.  pp.  123 — 125.)  From  that 
time  to  the  present  the  Samaritans  have  had  no  edi- 
fice on  the  site,  but  for  a very  long  period  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  on  the  mountain  at 
their  three  great  festivals;  a practice  which  is  con- 
tinued to  the  present  day.  “ The  spot  where  they 
sacrifice  the  passover,  seven  lambs  among  them  all, 
is  pointed  out  just  below  the  highest  point,  and  be- 
fore coming  to  the  last  slight  acclivity.  It  is  marked 
by  two  parallel  rows  of  rough  stone  laid  upon  the 
ground ; and  a small  round  pit,  roughly  stoned  up, 
in  which  the  flesh  is  roasted.”  A little  beyond  this, 
and  higher  up  the  mountain,  “ are  the  ruins  of  an 
immense  structure,  bearing  every  appearance  of 
having  once  been  a large  and  strong  fortress.”  They 
are  called  El-KuVah  (the  castle)  by  the  Samaritans, 
and  are  probably  the  remains  of  the  fortress  erected 
by  Justinian.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii.  p.  99.) 
Round  a large  naked  rock,  a little  to  the  south  of 
the  castle,  which  is  reputed  the  most  sacred  place  of 
all,  are  traces  of  walls,  which  may  possibly  indicate 
the  position  of  the  temple,  particularly  as  the  Sa- 
maritans profess  that  this  is  the  place  where  the  ark 
formerly  rested  in  the  tabeniacle.  Further  south, 
and  indeed  all  around  upon  this  eminence,  are  ex- 
tensive foundations,  apparently  of  dwellings,  as  if 
ruins  of  a former  city  There  are  also  many  cisterns ; 
but  all  now  dry.  [G.  W.J 

GERMA  (Feppr) : Etk.  Fep/xTjj'ds),  also  called 
‘lepa  TepfjLT],  a town  of  Mysia,  situated  between 
the  rivers  Macestus  and  Rhyndacus.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 
14;  Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; Hierocl.)  Ruins  of  this  town 
are  still  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Germasloo, 
Another  town  of  the  name  of  Germa  is  mentioned  in 
Mysia,  between  Pergamus  and  Thyatira.  (Itin. 
Anton.’,  comp.  Arundell,  Seven  Churches,  p.  278.) 

The  following  coin  belongs  probably  to  the  former 
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of  these  two  places.  The  letters  on  the  obverse  on 
the  right  of  the  standing  figure  ought  to  be  MHN 


COIN  OP  GERMA  IN  MYSIA. 

The  third  and  most  celebrated  place  of  this  name 
was  situated  in  Galatia,  on  the  site  of  the  modem 
Yerma,  between  Pessinus  and  Ancyra.  Ptolemy  (v. 
4.  § 7)  calls  it  a Roman  colony,  which  title  is  con- 
firmed by  the  coins  found  there,  and  which  seems  to 
have  been  conferred  upon  it  by  Vespasian  or  his  sons, 
for  none  of  these  coins  are  older  than  Domitian. 
From  ecclesiastical  writers  we  learn  that  Germa  was 
an  episcopal  see  of  Galatia  Salutaris,  and  a Byzan- 
tine writer  (Theophan.  Chron.  p.  203)  informs  us 
that  at  a later  period  Germa  took  the  name  of 
Myriangeli.  (Comp.  Hamilton’s  Researches,  i.  p. 
442.)  [L.  S.] 

GERMA'NIA  (y  Fep/xaria : Eth.  Germanus,  Fep- 
gavos : Adj.  Germanicus,  Tepp.auiK6sx  Germany; 

renc^,  Allemagne;  7to/.Alemagna;  Germ.  Deutsch- 
land or  Teutschland),  one  of  the  great  divisions  of 
continental  Europe,  acts  no  very  prominent  part  in 
the  history  of  antiquity  until  the  period  of  the  Ro- 
man empire;  but  during  the  last  period  of  the  West- 
ern empire  it  attracted  the  attention  of  the  civilised 
countries  of  Southern  Europe,  by  sending  forth  hosts 
of  barbarians,  who,  in  the  end,  overthrew  the  empire, 
established  new  dynasties  in  the  conquered  coun- 
tries, and  infused  a better  blood  into  the  elFete  in- 
habitants of  the  south-west  of  Europe. 

I.  Name.  — Tacitus  (Germ.  2)  states:  “ Ger- 
maniae  vocabulum  recens  et  nuper  additum,  quoniam 
qui  primum  Rhenum  transgressi  Gallos  expulerint, 
et  nunc  Tungri  tunc  Germani  vocati  sint.  Ita  na- 
tionis  nomen,  non  gentis,  evaluisse  paulatim,  ut  omnes 
primum  a victore  ob  metum,  mox  a se  ipsis,  invento 
nomine  Germani  vocarentur.”  According  to  this 
passage,  the  name  Germania  had  been  recently  given 
to  the  whole  country;  the  name  itself  had  been 
known  long  before  his  time  (Cic.  in  Pis.  33,  Phil. 
xi,  6;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  67),  though  we  are,  perhaps,  not 
quite  warranted  in  assuming  that  it  occurred  in  the 
Capitoline  Fasti  as  early  as  the  year  b.  c.  220. 
(Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom.  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  65,  note  1 6.) 
lacitus  further  regards  Germani  as  a proper  name 
of  the  tribe  afterwards  called  Tungri,  and  not  as 
an  appellative,  and  intimates  that  from  this  one 
tribe  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the  whole  na- 
tion. But  others  among  the  ancients  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
290,  iv.  p.  195;  Veil.  Pat.  Z.c. ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Per.  285)  believed  that  Germani  was  the  well- 
cnown  Latin  appellative  which  was  given  to  the 
Germans  to  describe  them  as  “ brothers  ” of  the  Gauls 
or  Celts.  This  latter  view,  which  has  been  adopted 
3y  some  eminent  Germans  of  modem  times,  was 
arobably  the  reason  which  often  led  the  ancients 
to  confound  Germans  and  Celts,  whence  Virgil  calls 
the  Arar  a river  of  Geianany  (Eclog.  i.  63) ; and  the 
Germans  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine  are  sometimes  called 
Celts.  (Dion  Cass.  liii.  12,  Ixxi.  3;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  31.) 
The  French  and  Italian  names  (Allemagne  and  Ale- 
magna')  are  derived  from  the  German  tribes  of  the 
Alemanni,  Alamani,  or  Alamanni,  who,  as  tlieir  name 
indicates  (A  lie  Manner'),  formi  d a confederation  of 
several  tribes  on  the  upper  Rhine  and  Danube,  and 
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from  whom  the  Gauls  transferred  the  name  to  the 
whole  German  nation;  for  these  Alemanni  made  fre- 
quent inroads  into  the  Roman  dominion  in  Gaul. 
They  are  first  mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (xxvii. 
1 4 ; ' A-KaixSavvo'C)  on  the  occasion  of  a war  which 
Caracalla  had  to  carry  on  against  them.  Some 
modern  inquirers  derive  the  name  Germani  from  the 
Persian,  referring  to  the  Persian  tribe  called  Ger- 
mani (Herod,  i.  125),  and  to  the  Persian  Kerman 
(Caramania),  that  is,  hospitality;  their  view  is  sup- 
ported by  the  resemblance  existing  between  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  ancient  Germans  and 
those  of  the  Persians.  But  if  itwere  true  that  the  Ger- 
mans broixght  the  name  with  them  from  Asia,  it  would 
have  been  indigenous  among  them ; but  down  to  the 
present  day,  neither  any  German  tribe,  nor  the  whole 
nation,  ever  called  itself  German , but  always  Deutsch  or 
TcMfocA  (Gothic  TMudisTco,  old  High  German 
and  Anglo-Saxon  Theodisc).  The  same  remark 
applies  to  the  derivation  of  the  name  from  the  Ger- 
man Ger,  Gwer,  Heer,  or  Wehry  which  has  been 
proposed  by  some.  Surely  the  Romans  would  not 
have  called  the  nation  by  a name  derived  from  a 
German  root  that  was  unknown  to  them,  seeing  that 
the  Germans  themselves  did  not  use  that  name.  The 
probability  is  that  the  name  Germani  is  of  Celtic 
origin,  and  that  it  had  come  into  general  use  among  the 
Celts  in  Gaul  before  the  time  of  Caesar,  who  there 
heard  it  applied  to  the  whole  nation  dwelling  on 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.  In  Haupt’s  Zeitschrift  fur 
Deutsche  Alterihumer  (vol.  v.  p.  514),  H.  Leo  has 
proposed  a very  probable  etymology  from  the  Celtic, 
laying  great  stress  upon  Tacitus’s  expression,  oh 
metum.  He  derives  the  name  from  the  Gaelic 
goir  or  gair  (to  cry  out),  and  gaire,  gairm,  gair- 
mean  (a  cry);  so  that  Germanus  would  signify 
something  like  the  Homeric  ayaOSs,  a fierce, 
terrible  warrior.  Thus  much,  then,  is  certain, 
that  Germani  was  the  name  given  to  the  people  by 
their  neighbours,  and  for  a time  the  Germans  them- 
selves may  have  used  it  in  their  intercourse  with 
Celts  and  Romans ; but  it  never  was  adopted  by  the 
Germans  so  as  to  supersede  their  own  name.  Teu~ 
tones,  the  name  of  the  German  hosts  invading  the 
south  of  Europe  in  the  time  of  Marius,  contains  in- 
deed the  same  root  as  Deutsch  or  Teutsch,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  this  was  originally  the  common 
name  for  the  whole  German  nation ; it  is,  on  the  con- 
trary, almost  certain  that,  in  the  earliest  times,  the 
Germans  had  no  name  comprising  all  their  different 
‘tribes.  Our  view  of  the  Celtic  origin  of  the  name 
Germani  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  Belgae 
(Celts)  applied  it  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mt.  Ar- 
duenna,  and  that  the  Celtiberians  in  Spain  designated 
by  it  the  Oretani  in  Spain  (Caes.  B.  G.  ii.  3,  4,  6 ; 
Plin.  iii.  4),  neither  of  which  belonged  to  the  German 
stock. 

II.  Boundaries,  Extent,  and  Divisions. — The 
ancients  are  pretty  well  agreed  in  fixing  the  boun  • 
daries  of  Germany.  In  the  west,  it  was  bounded  by 
the  Rhine ; in  the  north-east,  by  the  Vistula  ( Welch  ■ 
seV)  and  the  Sarmatian  mountains,  or  the  Carpa- 
thians; in  the  south,  by  the  river  Danubius;  and  in 
the  north,  by  the  ocean  (Mare  Germanicum,  Oceanus 
Septentrionalis)  and  the  Baltic  (Mare  Suevicum). 
Tacitus  (^Germ.  1)  and  others  are  of  opinion  that  the 
eastern  frontier  towards  Sarmatia  and  Dacia  cannot 
be  accurately  fixed.  In  the  north,  ancient  Germany 
extended  much  farther  than  at  present,  as  it  com- 
prised the  countries  now  called  Denmark,  Sweden, 
and  Norway.  In  the  south,  the  frontier  was  not  the 
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same  at  all  times ; for,  according  to  Pliny  (iii.  23 ; 
comp.  Plin.  Paneg.  14),  Germania  extended  as  far 
as  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  which  separated  it  from 
Italy;  but  it  is  well  known  that  in  Caesar’s  time  the 
country  from  the  Alps  to  the  Danube,  and  even  fur- 
ther north,  was  still  inhabited  by  Celts,  who  must 
afterwards  have  been  subdued  or  expelled  by  the 
Germans.  On  the  west,  the  Rhine  is  ^stinctly  said 
by  Caesar  to  form  the  boundary  between  Gaul  and 
Germany;  but  from  his  own  account,  it  is  clear  that 
this  is  only  a very  loose  statement.  The  Belgae  in 
the  north  of  Gaul  (Belgium  and  Holland)  were  a 
mixed  race  of  Cymri  (not  Gauls,  as  Caesar  states) 
and  Germans;  but  the  frontier  between  the  Belgae 
and  Geivnans  is  extremely  uncertain,  and  in  regard 
to  some  tribes,  such  as  the  Menapii,  it  is  even  doubt- 
ful as  to  whether  they  were  Germans  or  Cymri.  The 
Treviri,  moreover,  were  ambitious  to  be  regarded  as 
Germans,  and  modern  Alsatia  was  occupied  by  Ger- 
mans. Hence  we  are  probably  justified  in  assuming 
that,  about  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  western  bank 
of  the  Rhine  was  as  much  occupied  by  Germans  as  it 
is  at  present.  This  view  is  also  confirmed  by  the 
fact  that  the  Romans  applied  the  name  Germania 
to  the  western  banks  of  the  Rhine,  calling  the  south- 
ern part  Germania  Superior,  and  the  northern  Ger- 
mania  Inferior.  Hence  Tacitus  divides  Gaul  into  six 
provinces,  two  of  which  are  formed  by  the  two  Ger- 
maniae  just  mentioned.  [Gallia,  p.  967.]  This  part 
of  Germany,  which  was  conquered  by  the  Romans 
during  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  was 
distinguished  from  Germany  on  the  east  of  the  Rhine, 
which  bora  the  name  of  Germania  Magna  (Teppavla 
7]  fieydXr],  Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 6),  and  Germania  Trans~ 
rhenana,  or  Barbara  (Caes.  B.  G.  iv.  1 6,  v.  1 1 ; Tac. 
Hist.  ii.  76;  Capitol.  Maximin.  12;  Eutrop.  vii.  5; 
Vopisc.  Proh.  13;  Am.  Marc,  xviii.  4).  Regarding 
the  extent  and  magnitude  of  ancient  Germany,  we 
have  the  following  statements,  which,  however,  greatly 
differ  from  one  another,  and  cannot  be  accepted  with- 
out caution.  According  to  Strabo  (iv.  p.  193),  the 
breadth  of  the  country  along  the  Rhine  amounted  to 
3000  stadia;  according  to  Agrippa  (ap.  Plin.  iv. 
25),  the  distance  from  the  Danube  to  the  coast  of 
the  ocean  was  1200  Roman  miles ; while,  according 
to  another  statement  in  Pliny  (xxxvii.  11),  the  dis- 
tance from  Carnuntum  on  the  Danube  to  the  sea- 
coast  amounted  only  to  600  Roman  miles;  and  the 
length  along  the  southern  frontier  (including  Rhae- 
tia  and  Noricum)  was  computed  at  696  miles 
(Plin.  iv.  28).  Along  the  northern  frontier,  the  dis- 
tance from  Asciburgium  to  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula 
was  estimated  at  1350  stadia  (Marcian.  Heracl.  p. 
99)  ; while,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the 
coast  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  to  that  of  the 
Vistula  amounted  to  from  10,000  to  13,000  stadia. 
Ptolemy,  the  principal  authority  on  the  topography 
of  Germany,  places  the  country  between  28°  and  44° 
of  longitude,  and  between  47°  and  59°  of  northern 
latitude,  and  enumerates  within  this  extent  68  tribes, 

94  towns,  7 chains  of  mountains,  and  14  rivers. 

III.  Physical  Aspect  of  the  Country.  — Al- 
though at  a very  early  time  Phoenician  merchants 
sailed  through  the  German  ocean  into  the  Baltic  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  amber,  still  no  information 
about  the  country  was  communicated  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Southern  Europe,  all  the  useful  geo- 
graphical discoveries  made  by  the  Phoenicians  being 
kept  secret,  from  commercial  jealousy.  The  voyage 
of  Pytheas  of  Marseilles  (about  b.  c.  330),  who  like- 
wise visited  the  Baltic,  yielded  little  information 
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about  Germany  , and  it  was  not  till  tne  time  of 
Caesar,  when  the  Romans  commenced  their  military 
operations  against  the  Germans,  that  the  nature  of 
their  country  became  better  known.  The  Romans  de- 
scribe Germany  as  a wild  and  inhospitable  country, 
covered  with  forests  and  marshes,  and  of  a melan- 
choly aspect  (Tac.  Germ.  2;  Mela,  iii.  3);  cold 
winds  are  said  to  blow  constantly,  and  the  barren 
soil  to  be  covered  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  snow  and  ice  (Senec.  de  Prov.  4;  Herodian, 
vi.  7).  The  country  was  reported  to  produce  little 
com  and  luxuriant  grass  (Plin.  xvii.  3),  but  no  fruit- 
trees.  The  immense  forests  were  the  abodes  of  a 
great  variety  of  wild  beasts,  some  of  which  appear  to 
have  since  become  extinct.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vi.  25.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  statements  contain 
much  that  is  true ; but  it  seems  equally  certain  that 
they  are  in  many  points  a little  exaggerated,  the 
Romans  being  anxious  to  account  in  some  honour- 
able way  for  their  repeated  failures  in  attempting  to 
make  themselves  masters  of  the  country.  At  present, 
the  draining  of  marshes,  the  clearing  away  of  ex- 
tensive forests,  and  the  improved  cultivation  of  the 
land,  have  produced  changes  in  the  climate  which 
have  led  some  modern  writers  unjustly  to  charge  the 
ancients  with  monstrous  exaggeration.  The  north 
of  Germany,  as  Tacitus  correctly  remarks,  is  flat  and 
marshy,  and  mountains  exist  only  in  the  south. 
{Germ.  5,  30.)  Almost  all  the  mountains  are  called 
by  the  name  Silvae,  showing  that  they  must  have 
been  thickly  wooded.  The  most  celebrated  of  these 
mountains,  which  are  discussed  in  separate  articles, 
are  the  Hercynia  Silva,  Abxoba,  Alpii  Montes, 
Bacenis  Silva,  Melibocus  Mons,  Gabreta 
Silva,  Asciburgius  Mons,  Taunus,  Sevo,Lucus 
Baduhennae,  Naii.vrvalorum  Silva,  Sejino- 
NUM  Silva.  The  principal  rivers  of  Germany  are 
the  Rhenus,  Danubius  (Ister),  Vistula,  Amisia, 
VisuRGis,  Albis,  Viadus.  Among  the  lakes,  the 
most  remarkable  is  the  Brigantinus  Lacus;  be- 
sides which,  many  lakes  are  mentioned  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Rhine,  between  this  river  and  the 
Amisia,  and  several  extensive  marshes  are  noticed  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3). 

IV.  Productions.  — Among  the  wild  beasts  in- 
habiting the  forests,  none  appeared  so  formidable  to 
the  Romans  as  the  alces  and  uri ; but  besides  them, 
we  hear  of  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  wild  cats,  wild  boars, 
stags,  and  deers : the  oxen  were  of  small  size,  and 
had  small  horns,  but  the  cows,  especially  in  the  south, 
yielded  great  quantities  of  milk.  The  horses  also  were 
small,  and  not  handsome,  but  strong,  and  capable  of 
undergoing  great  hardships.  The  dogs,  especially 
those  of  the  Sigambri,  were  thought  well  suited  for 
the  chase.  Pigs  were  bred  in  great  quantities,  and 
hams  formed  a considerable  article  of  commerce  for 
exportation.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  301.)  Sheep  and  goats 
were  bred  for  food  and  clothing.  The  most  common  of 
the  feathered  tribes  were  eagles  and  geese;  bees  and 
fishes  abounded  in  the  forests  and  rivers.  The  ex- 
tensive forests  furnished  plenty  of  wood,  especially 
oak  and  beach-wood ; but  notwithstanding  this,  the 
inhabitants  also  used  peat  as  fuel.  Many  of  the 
trees  were  of  gigantic  size;  fruit-trees  existed,  in- 
deed, but  had  not  yet  been  improved  by  cultivation, 
which  seems  to  be  the  meaning  of  poma  agrestia  in 
Tacitus  {Germ.  23;  comp,  with  10).  Although  the 
country  is  described  as,  on  the  whole,  not  fertile,  still 
we  are  informed  that  it  produced  wheat,  barley,  oats, 
flax,  turnips,  large  radishes,  asparagus,  and  beans 
Oatmeal,  prepared,  as  in  Scotland,  into  a sort  of 
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porridge,  was  an  article  of  food  veiy  extensively 
used;  and  Tacitus  {Germ.  23)  informs  us  that  a 
beverage  (beer)  was  prepared  from  wheat  and  barley. 
Among  the  metals,  we  hear  of  silver,  iron,  copper, 
and  calamine ; crystals,  onyxes,  turquoises,  opals,  and 
even  diamonds,  were  found  in  the  mountains  of  Ger- 
many. The  north  coast  was  rich  in  salt;  but  none 
of  the  products  of  the  north  was  so  celebrated  in  an- 
tiquity as  the  amber  {elect'rum'),  and  it  was  this 
substance  which  first  drew  the  attention  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  to  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  the  Franks  during  the  6th 
century  of  our  era;  but  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  on  the  Moselle,  and  in  Rhaetia,  the  vine  had 
been  cultivated  at  a much  earlier  period.  (Vopisc. 
Proh.  18;  Aur.  Viet.  Caes.  37  ; Suet.  Aug.  77; 
Strab.  iv.  p.  206.) 

V.  Population  and  Inhabitants. — Although  Ger- 
many was  covered  with  extensive  marshes  and  forests, 
still  there  is  good  evidence  that  the  country  was 
thickly  peopled  ; though,  owing  to  the  constant  wars 
and  migrations,  the  population  was  in  many  parts 
very  fluctuating.  The  tribe  of  the  Suevi  sent  every 
year  into  the  field  an  army  of  100,000  men  (Caes. 
B.  G.  i.  37,  iv.  1),  and  Ariovistus,  their  king,  crossed 
the  Rhine  with  an  army  of  120,000  men  (Caes. 
B.  G.  iv.  2).  The  Usipetes  and  Tencteri  together 
amounted  to  430,000.  (Ib.  iv.  15.)  Maroboduus 
kept  an  army  of  74,000  men  (Veil.  i.  109);  in  their 
war  with  the  Sigambi-i,  the  Romans  carried  off 
40,000  men  (Suet.  Tib.  9);  and  in  the  war  of  the 
Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  against  the  Bructeri,  60,000 
men  are  said  to  have  been  slain.  (Tac.  Germ.  39.) 
But  all  these  facts  do  not  enable  us  to  form  even  an 
approximate  idea  of  the  exact  population  of  Germany 
in  ancient  times.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in 
consequence  of  the  mountains  and  forests  in  the 
south,  the  population  of  that  part  was  less  numerous 
than  in  the  north  and  east. 

The  Germans  considered  themselves  as  autoch- 
thones, that  is,  as  the  offspring  of  the  land  they  in- 
habited (Tac.  Germ.  2,  4) ; but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they,  like  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  had 
immigrated  from  Asia,  though  neither  history  nor  the 
national  legends  of  the  Germans  contain  the  slightest 
allusion  to  such  an  immigration.  But  what  history 
conceals  from  us  is  revealed  in  the  language  of  the 
people,  which  bears  the  strongest  organic  resemblance 
to  the  languages  spoken  in  India  and  Persia.  The 
German  language  belongs  to  what  is  now  generally  • 
termed  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages. 
Hence  we  must  infer  that  at  some  remote  and  un- 
known period  the  Germans  issued  from  a coun- 
try of  Upper  Asia,  and  passed  by  Mount  Caucasus, 
and  through  the  countries  in  the  north  of  the  Euxine 
and  the  Caspian  sea,  into  Europe.  They  accordingly 
belonged  to  the  same  great  stock  of  nations  as  the 
Greeks,  Romans,  and  Celts,  to  the  last  of  which  they 
are  said  to  have  borne  a very  marked  resemblance  in 
stature,  character,  and  manners.  (Strab.  iv.  p.  290.) 
The  Germans  are  universally  described  as  very  tall 
and  handsome  men,  of  a white  complexion,  with  bine 
eyes,  and  fair  or  red  hair,  which  they  took  great  care 
of,  and  the  colour  of  which  they  rendered  still  more 
bright  by  a peculiar  kind  of  soap.  The  red  hair  of 
the  Germans  formed  a considerable  article  of  com- 
merce with  the  Romans  during  the  imperial  period, 
for  it  was  a fashion  with  the  Roman  l^es  to  wear 
peruques  or  curls  of  red  hair.  Men  as  well  as  women 
wore  long  hair;  but  they  shaved  their  beards,  though 
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some  let  their  moustaches  grow.  The  blue  eyes  pe- 
culiar to  the  Germans,  which  generally  have  a soft  ex- 
pression, are  nevertheless  described  as  full  of  defiance. 
The  women  were  almost  equal  to  the  men,  both  in 
strength  and  in  size ; a fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
skeletons  found  in  tombs  of  ancient  Germans.  As  re- 
gards the  classification  of  the  inhabitants  of  Germany, 
even  the  ancients  divided  them  into  several  groups. 
Tacitus  {Germ.  2)  mentions  three  great  groups,  viz., 
the  Ingaevones,  on  the  ocean ; the  Hermiones,  in  the 
interior;  and  the  Istaevones,  in  the  east  and  south  of 
Germany.  These  three  names  are  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  the  three  sons  of  Mannus,  the  ancestor 
of  all  the  Germans.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  indeed  mentions 
five  groups  of  German  tribes,  adding  to  those  just 
mentioned  the  Vindili  as  the  fourth,  and  the  Peucini 
and  Bastarnae  as  the  fifth;  but  this  classification 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a mistake : for  Zeuss,  in 
his  work  to  be  referred  to  hereafter,  has  shown  that 
the  Vindili  belonged  to  the  Hermiones,  and  that 
Peucini  and  Basternae  are  only  names  of  individual 
tribes,  and  not  of  groups  of  tribes.  But  how  the  nume- 
rous tribes  of  Germany  are  to  be  arranged  under  these 
three  groups  is  a question  which  it  is  impossible  ever 
to  answer  with  any  degree  of  certainty : and  Tacitus 
himself  appears  to  have  felt  the  diflSculty;  for,  in  his 
account  of  the  several  tribes,  he  omits  to  mention  to 
which  group  they  belonged.  As  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  is  regarded  as  a part  of  Germany,  its  in- 
habitants, bearing  the  general  name  of  Hilleviones, 
and  again  divided  into  Suiones  and  Sitones,  must  be 
added  as  a fourth  group. 

VI.  Mode  of  Life  and  Character  of  the  People. 
— The  physical  constitution  of  the  Germans  was,  no 
doubt,  in  a great  measure  the  result  of  their  way  of 
living.  Their  commerce  was  inconsiderable,  and 
they  depended  chiefly  on  the  breeding  of  cattle,  the 
chase,  and  war,  pursuits  which  created  in  the  people 
an  unquenchable  love  of  freedom,  and  made  them 
impatient  of  foreign  sway.  Tacitus  (^Germ.  14) 
speaks  of  the  faithfulness  and  trustworthiness  of  the 
Germans ; but  other  statements  lead  to  a somewhat 
opposite  opinion,  and  we  are  probably  not  far  wrong 
in  assuming  that  the  ancient  Germans,  like  all  other 
barbarians,  had  a considerable  degree  of  honesty, 
combined  with  cunning  and  falsehood. 

The  dress  of  the  Germans,  in  early  times,  was  ex- 
tremely simple,  and  almost  the  same  for  both  sexes ; 
children  up  to  the  time  of  maturity  are  said  to  have 
worn  no  dress  at  all,  not  even  in  winter.  The  chief 
article  of  dress  of  men  was  a cloak,  sometimes  made 
of  woollen  cloth,  and  sometimes  consisting  of  the  skin 
of  an  animal.  The  women  wore  close-fitting  gar- 
ments of  linen,  which  they  spun  and  wove  them- 
selves, and  which  were  sometimes  adorned  with 
purple  stripes ; the  arms  and  part  of  the  bosom  were 
generally  uncovered.  In  later  times,  men  also,  espe- 
cially nobles,  wore  similar  close-fitting  garments, 
cloaks  adorned  with  gold,  shoes,  and  a kind  of  coat 
reaching  down  to  the  knee.  But  the  German  at- 
tached much  more  importance  to  his  arms,  which  he 
even  took  with  him  into  the  grave.  The  defensive 
armour  was  at  first  very  simple  and  defective,  for 
few  only  had  helmets  and  breast-plates ; the  place  of 
the  former  was  often  supplied  by  the  skin  of  the  head 
of  some  animal,  on  which  the  horns  were  left  stand- 
ing ; most  men  had  no  other  defensive  armour  but  a 
long  shield,  made  of  wood  or  wicker-work,  covered 
with  leather.  The  most  ancient  weapon  of  attack 
was  a kind  of  hammer  or  axe  made  of  stone;  for 
which,  at  a later  period,  brass  was  substituted.  Next 
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in  importance  to  the  axe  were  the  spear  (framea), 
club,  sword,  slings,  and  bows  and  an-ows.  The 
habitations  of  the  Germans  were  equally  simple, 
forming  shapeless  masses,  probably  of  clay,  covered 
with  straw  or  turf;  caverns  covered  with  dunghills 
served  as  store  houses,  and  also  as  places  of  refuge 
in  winter.  Such  houses  generally  stood  isolated  in 
the  fields  and  forests,  near  a spring  or  brook,  and 
were  very  rarely  united  into  villages  or  hamlets. 
Some  tribes,  which  led  a half  nomadic  life,  appear  to 
have  had  no  regular  houses  at  all. 

The  principal  article  of  food  consisted  of  flesh, 
which  was  cooked  or  roasted,  but  often  prepared  only 
by  being  beaten  or  kneaded,  or  dried  and  smoked, 
besides  this,  the  Germans  lived  on  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  eggs,  fishes,  and  especially  porridge  made  of 
oatmeal,  and  beer.  Generally  speaking,  the  Ger- 
mans were  moderate  in  their  diet,  but  they  were 
particularly  fond  of  social  meals,  and  no  other  nation 
ever  was  more  hospitable  to  strangers ; but  it  is  at 
the  same  time  well  attested  that  they  were  given  to 
excessive  drinking,  and  no  festival  of  a public  or 
private  character  passed  without  great  excesses  in 
drinking  (generally  beer,  rarely  wine),  which  very 
often  led  to  quarrelling,  fighting,  and  even  murder. 
For  this  reason,  the  women  seem  to  have  withdrawn 
as  soon  as  the  drinking  commenced.  The  ancient 
Germans  were  as  fond  of  singing  as  their  modem 
descendants;  for  we  are  told  that  they  sang  at  wed- 
dings and  funerals,  as  well  as  on  going  out  to  battle. 
They  were  also  much  given  to  gamWing,  in  which  they 
would  sometimes  go  so  far  as  to  stake  their  personal 
freedom,  when  all  their  property  was  lost ; in  such 
a case,  the  loser  became  the  slave  of  the  winner. 
Marriages  were  not  contracted  till  a very  mature 
age,  and  required  the  sanction  not  only  of  the  pa- 
rents, but  of  all  the  kinsmen,  and,  instead  of  receiv- 
ing a dowry,  the  bridegroom  had  to  present  one  to 
his  bride.  Women  were  probably  nowhere  so  much 
honoured  as  among  the  Germanic  nations ; and 
it  is  owing  to  the  influence  exercised  by  the 
Germans  upon  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  combined 
with  that  of  Christianity,  that  women,  during  the 
middle  ages,  enjoyed  the  respect  and  esteem  with 
which  they  are  still  regarded  by  all  truly  civilised 
nations.  The  ancient  Germans  entertained  the  great- 
est reverence  for  women,  for  they  believed  them  to 
possess  a certain  divine  and  prophetic  power;  the 
women  not  only  conducted  all  the  domestic  affairs,  but 
also  accompanied  the  annies  on  their  military  expedi- 
tions, attended  to  the  wounded,  cheered  on  the  waver- 
ing to  fresh  deeds  of  valour,  and  sometimes  even  took 
an  active  part  in  the  battles.  The  children  grew  up 
without  much  care  on  the  part  of  their  parents,  and 
thus  became  accustomed  to  endure  all  kinds  of  hard- 
ship from  their  very  infancy.  Young  men  at  the 
age  of  20  received  their  armour  from  their  father  or 
some  kinsman  in  the  public  assembly,  and  from  that 
moment  they  enjoyed  all  the  rights  of  a citizen. 

In  times  of  peace  the  Germans  generally  indulged 
in  ease  and  laziness,  leaving  the  care  of  domestic 
concerns  and  of  their  fields  to  the  women,  old  men, 
and  slaves.  All  the  cultivated  land  was  regarded  as 
public  property,  and  was  annually  distributed  anew 
by  the  magistrates  among  the  famihes,  or  was  let 
out  to  farm.  In  regard  to  other  occupations,  the 
Germans  w^ere  distinguished  for  their  potteries,  and 
also  worked  as  carpenters,  masons,  and  smiths,  while 
the  women  were  engaged  in  spinning  and  weaving. 
In  the  interior  of  the  country  commerce  was  insig- 
nificant ; but  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  it  was 
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rather  active,  the  more  important  articles  for  exporta- 
tion being  amber,  goose-quills,  furs,  hides,  hams,  red 
hair,  soap  for  dyeing  the  hair,  and  slaves.  In  return 
for  these  they  received  wine,  trinkets,  and  probably 
also  arms.  The  Germans  had  no  coinage  of  their 
own ; but  a vast  quantity  of  Roman  silver  coins  was 
in  circulation  among  them.  Navigation  was  carried 
on  by  sea  as  well  as  on  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
their  vessels  consisted  of  simple  canoes,  or  boats 
covered  with  leather,  or  regular  ships.  But  of  all 
the  occupations  none  was  in  greater  favour  with 
the  Germans  than  war,  in  which  all  men  capable  of 
bearing  arms  took  part.  A regular  system  of  tac- 
tics was  unknown ; but  their  battle  order  was  gene- 
rally formed  by  the  men  arranging  themselves 
according  to  their  tribes,  families,  or  clans.  Their 
cavalry  was  not  numerous.  The  first  attack  upon 
an  enemy  was  generally  very  ferocious ; but  when  a 
war  was  protracted,  the  men  generally  lacked  perse- 
verance, and  became  desponding.  The  booty  made 
in  war,  and  sometimes  the  prisoners  also,  were  sacri- 
ficed to  the  gods.  No  kind  of  death  was  considered 
more  desirable  than  that  on  the  field  of  battle;  to 
die  on  a sick  bed  was  so  much  dreaded,  that,  among 
some  tribes,  sick  persons  and  old  men  caused  them- 
selves to  be  killed  rather  than  wait  for  their  natural 
dissolution. 

VII.  Religion.  — On  this  subject  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  have  left  us  no  connected  information,  and 
what  they  do  state  is  not  always  trustworthy:  for 
sometimes  they  only  give  the  name  of  a German  di- 
vinity, and  endeavour  to  identify  the  same  with  some 
one  of  their  own  gods;  or  they  call  the  German  di- 
vinities at  once  by  names  of  their  OT^m  gods,  with- 
out mentioning  the  names  they  bore  among  the 
Gei-mans.  The  ancients,  however,  are  agreed  in 
stating  that  the  Germans  worshipped  several  divini- 
ties, among  whom  they  mention  the  sun,  the  moon, 
the  stars,  Tuisco  the  ancestor  of  their  whole  race, 
and  his  son  Mannus.  Besides  these,  we  hear  of 
^lercury  (probably  Wodan  or  Odin),  who  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  revered  among  all  their  divini- 
ties: of  Isis  (probably  Freia,  the  wife  of  Wodan); 
!Mars  (no  doubt  the  German  Tyr  or  Zio) ; Nerthus, 
the  mother  of  the  gods ; and  the  two  Alces  (com- 
pared with  Castor  and  Pollux).  Jupiter  (i.  e.  Thu- 
nar,  Thor,  the  god  of  thunder)  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  earlier  writer  than  Gregory  of  Tours  (ii.  29). 
Besides  these  principal  divinities,  which,  however,  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  equally  worshipped  among 
all  the  tribes  of  Germany,  they  believed  in  a va- 
riety of  secondary  and  inferior  deities,  partly  of  a 
‘kind  and  partly  of  a malignant  nature,  and  almost 
«very  tribe  had  its  own  peculiar  divinities  of  this 
sort.  The  form  of  worship  was  very  simple;  and 
'both  Caesar  and  Tacitus  assert  that  the  Germans 
had  neither  statues  nor  temples.  But  this  statement 
is  opposed  to  facts  which  come  out  at  the  conversion 
of  the  Germans  to  Christianity,  when  the  destruction 
of  pagan  idols  is  frequently  spoken  of.  In  regard 
to  temples  also,  the  statement  must  not  be  taken  in 
too  strict  a sense;  for  Tacitus  himself  (^Ann.  i.  51) 
expressly  mentions  a temple  of  a goddess  Tanfana 
among  the  Marsians,  and  the  Christian  missionaries 
of  a later  period  called  upon  the  G»mans  to  change 
their  heathen  temples  into  Christian  churches.  But 
it  is  nevertheless  true  that  many  of  their  gods  were 
worshipped  in  the  open  air,  in  groves  and  forests,  on 
mountains  and  rocks.  Priests  are  indeed  mentioned 
^ong  the  Germans ; but  a father  was  always  entitled 
in  Uie  circk  of  his  family  to  assume  the  functions  of  a 
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priest.  The  priests  were  at  the  same  time  the  highest 
civil  functionaries  next  to  the  king : they  ascertained 
the  pleasure  of  the  deity  in  all  public  undertakings, 
and  executed  the  sentence  of  death  upon  all  persons 
guilty  of  high  treason;  they  moreover  presided  at 
the  popular  assemblies,  and  kept  the  national  stand- 
ards. There  also  existed  prophetic  priestesses,  who 
foretold  the  future  from  the  intestines  of  victims, 
from  the  blood  of  the  slain  prisoners  of  war,  from  the 
murmuring  of  the  waves,  and  the  like.  The  sacri- 
fices offered  to  the  gods  were  often  extremely  splendid, 
but  we  likewise  hear  of  human  sacrifices.  Respecting 
their  religious  festivals  little  is  known,  and  the  little 
that  is  known  belongs  to  a period  beyond  the  limits 
of  this  work. 

VIII.  Political  Institutions.  — The  various  tribes 
inhabiting  Germany  were  free  and  independent  of 
one  another,  and  the  territory  inhabited  by  each  was 
divided,  apparently  for  military  purposes,  into  dis- 
tricts or  pagi.  !l^ch  separate  tribe  was  governed 
by  a king,  who  was  elect^  from  among  the  nobles 
in  an  assembly  of  all  the  free  people : this  king,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  earliest  period  only  the  highest 
magistrate  in  times  of  peace ; for,  in  case  of  war 
special  commanders  were  chosen,  to  whom  the  su- 
preme civil  power  was  likewise  entrusted.  The 
kingly  power  was  altogether  very  much  limited  by 
the  nobles  and  the  popular  assembly,  the  latter 
having  the  power  even  of  deposing  the  king.  Each 
pagus  had  its  own  magistrate  (princeps),  who  at 
the  same  time  administered  justice,  in  which  he  was 
assisted  by  a college  of  100  men.  There  were  also 
tribes  which  had  no  kings  or  central  government  at 
all,  but  in  which  the  pagi  were  governed  by  the 
principes  alone. 

The  whole  body  of  the  German  nations  was  gene- 
rally divided  into  four  classes  or  ranks.  1.  The  nobles 
(nobiles,  proceres,  optimates),  probably  consisting 
of  families  whose  ancestors  had  particularly  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  valour,  or  had  acquired 
great  influence  from  their  possession  of  extensive 
estates.  The  kings,  and  probably  also  the  principes 
of  the  pagi,  were  chosen  from  these  nobles  exclu- 
sively. Clients  of  the  nobles  are  also  mentioned. 
2.  The  freemen  (ingenui)  formed  the  real  strength  of 
the  nation;  freemen  and  nobles  alone  had  the  right 
to  possess  hereditary  landed  property,  and  to  change 
their  place  of  residence  according  to  their  own  pl^- 
sure ; they  were  obliged  to  attend  the  popular  as- 
sembly, and  serve  in  the  national  armies.  3.  The 
freedmen  (liberti  or  lAbe/rtini)  formed  a kind  of 
middle  class  between  the  freemen  and  the  slaves: 
they  might,  however,  purchase  their  freedom,  and 
were  obliged  to  perform  military  service,  hut  were 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  the  popular  assemblies; 
they  had  no  landed  property,  but  tilled  the  lands  of 
others  as  farmers.  4.  The  slaves  {servi)  had  no 
rights  at  all,  but  were  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of 
their  masters,  without  whose  consent  they  could  not 
even  marry,  and  who  might  even  put  them  to  death 
without  lear  of  punishment.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  slaves  were,  on  the  whole,  treated  very 
mildly,  and  lived  under  far  more  advantageous  cir- 
cumstances than  the  slaves  of  the  Romans.  (Tac. 
Germ.  25.)  They  had  their  hair  cut  short,  were 
not  allowed  to  bear  arms  or  to  serve  in  the  armies, 
but  were  employed  as  domestic  servants,  field-la- 
bourers, or  herdsmen.  All  slaves  were  either  born 
in  the  house  of  their  master,  or  were  prisoners  of 
war,  or  they  had  been  degraded  to  their  position  by 
•judicial  verdict,  or,  lastly,  they  had  been  purchased. 
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The  popular  assembly,  consisting  of  the  nobles  and 
freemen,  delil)erated  upon  all  the  more  important 
national  affairs;  in  it  the  kings  and  other  magis- 
trates were  elected,  capital  ofiences  were  tried,  &c. 
The  meetings  were  either  regular  and  stated,  espe- 
cially at  the  seasons  of  the  new  moon  and  full  moon, 
or  they  were  extraordinary  meetings  convened  for 
certain  emergencies.  A considerable  time  often 
elapsed  before  all  the  men  arrived  at  the  place  of 
meeting,  which  was  generally  near  some  sacred  grove, 
or  on  a mountain.  The  men  appeared  in  full  armour, 
and  a priest  cwiducted  the  business;  such  a meeting 
seldom  separated  without  a sjrmposium.  Justice 
also  was  administered  in  the  open  air,  both  on  stated 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  All  trials  were  carried 
on  publicly  and  viva  voce : the  judges  tried  the 
cases;  but  the  verdict  was  given  by  juries.  In 
doubtful-  cases  a question  was  sometimes  decided  by 
lot,  or  by  a judicial  single  combat.  Priests  were 
generally  present  at  all  the  trials,  which  commonly 
ended  with  a drinking  bout.  In  the  earlier  times 
the  Germans  had  no  written  laws ; and  it  was  not 
till  after  the  migration  of  nations,  when  all  relations 
had  become  changed,  that  various  codes  of  laws,  such 
as  the  Salian,  Ripuarian,  Thuringian,  Burgundian, 
and  others,  were  drawn  up.  The  punishments  in- 
flicted were  intended  as  a compensation  to  the  injured 
party,  and  consisted  of  money,  horses,  cattle,  and 
other  fines,  even  in  case  of  murder;  it  was  only  in 
cases  where  the  condemned  was  unable  to  pay  or 
make  amends  that  he  was  put  to  death.  No  free- 
man could  be  subjected  to  corporal  punishment,  ex- 
cept when  it  was  inflicted  by  a priest  in  the  name  of 
the  deity.  Persons  guilty  of  high  treason  against 
their  country,  however,  cow'ards,  and  such  as  were 
guilty  of  unnatural  lust,  were  hanged  or  drowned  in 
marshes.  Exile  and  captivity  are  mentioned  only  as 
punishments  for  political  offences.  The  right  of  a 
family  to  take  bloody  vengeance,  if  one  of  its  mem- 
bers had  been  murdered,  is  clear  from  Tacitus 
(^Germ.  21). 

IX.  Language  and  Literature. — It  has  already 
been  remarked  that  the  language  of  the  Germans 
belongs-  to  the  Indo-European  family,  and  accord- 
ingly is  a sister  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Celtic. 
Its  sound  to  the  ear  of  the  Romans  was  harsh  and 
terrible:  it  was  of  course  little  cultivated ; and  the 
art  of  writing  can  scarcely  have  been  known  to  the 
Germans  at  the  time  of  Augustus,  except,  perhaps, 
among  the  tribes  occupying  tlie  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  laws,  legends,and  history  were  propagated  only  as 
traditions  from  mouth  to  mouth.  National  songs  in 
praise  of  Tuisco,  Mannus,  and  of  the  glorious  deeds  of 
ancient  heroes,  are  expressly  mentioned;  and  the  last 
were  termed  harritus  or  harditus,  and  were  generally 
sung  before  the  commencement  of  a battle.  Writing,  as 
was  said  before,  was  little  practised  by  the  Germans. 
Tacitus  (^Germ.  3)  indeed  speaks  of  German  monu- 
ments with  inscriptions  in  Greek  characters  on  the 
frontiers  of  Rhaetia;  but  as  Rhaetia  was  inhabited 
by  Celts,  the  inscriptions  were  in  all  probability 
Celtic.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Germans  had  no  al- 
phabet of  their  own;  when  they  began  to  write  at 
all,  they  unquestionably  adopted  the  Celtic  charac- 
ters, and  especially  the  secret  symbols  of  the  Druids, 
called  runic.  At  a later  period  they  adopted  the 
Latin  alphabet,  ornamented  in  the  Gothic  fashion, 
which  may  still  be  seen  in  the  old  English  black 
letter,  and  in  the  modern  German  alphabet.  [Comp. 
Gothi.] 

X.  History.  — If  we  set  a§ide  tke  doubtful  read- 
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ing  of  the  Capitoline  Fasti  for  the  year  b.  c.  220, 
the  first  authentic  record  of  events  connected  with 
German  tribes  is  met  with  in  the  accounts  of  the 
war  against  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones  or  Teutoni,  for 
the  latter  were  as  decidedly  Germans  as  the  Cimbri 
were  Celts  or  Cymri.  But  we  have  no  connected 
history  of  the  German  nations  until  the  time  of 
Julius  Caesar,  from  whom  we  learn  that  in  b.  c.  72 
the  aid  of  king  Ariovistus  was  called  in  by  the  Ar- 
vemi  and  Sequani  against  the  Aedui  in  Gaul.  On 
that  occasion  Ariovistus  crossed  the  Rhine  with  an 
army  of  120,000  Germans,  and  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Eastern  Gaul.  But  he  was  defeated  by  Caesar 
in  the  country  of  the  Sequani,  and  driven  back 
across  the  Rhine.  Caesar  himself  crossed  the  same 
river  twice,  in  b.  c.  55  and  54,  by  means  of  bridges 
but  he  was  not  able  to  maintain  himself  in  Germany 
In  B.  €.  37,  Agrippa  transplanted  the  Ubii,  who 
were  hard  pressed  by  the  Suevi,  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  that  they  might  serve  there  as 
a bulwark  against  the  attacks  of  the  other  Ger- 
mans upon  Gaul : this  plan,  however,  was  not 
always  successful;  whence  Nero  Claudius  Drusus, 
the  step-son  of  Augustus,  in  b.  c.  12,  com- 
menced his  expeditions  against  the  Germans  from 
the  insula  Batavorum.  During  these  undertakings 
Drusus  advanced  as  far  as  the  river  Albis  (^Elhe) ; 
but  he  was  killed  by  a fall  from  his  horse  in  b.c.  9. 
The  command  of  his  forces  was  then  undertaken  by 
his  brother  Tiberius  (afterwards  emperor),  who,  as 
well  as  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  was  on  the  whole 
more  successful  than  Drusus ; for  he  actually  com- 
pelled the  part  of  Germany  between  the  Rhenus  and 
the  Visurgis  for  a time  to  submit  to  the  dominion 
of  Rome,  until  after  some  years,  A.  D.  9,  Arminius, 
prince  of  the  Cherusci,  who  had  lived  at  Rome  and 
was  acquainted  with  the  Roman  mode  of  warfare,  de- 
feated the  Romans  in  the  Teutoburg  forest,  and  put 
an  end  to  the  Roman  dominion  in  that  part  of  Ger- 
many. About  the  same  time  Maroboduus,  the  Mar- 
comannian,  held  out  manfully  against  the  Romans, 
until  disturbances  in  the  south  obliged  them  to 
conclude  peace.  Germanicus,  the  son  of  Drusus, 
who  was  then  sent  out  to  wipe  off  the  disgrace  of 
the  Roman  arms,  succeeded  in  gaining  some  advan- 
tages over  the  barbarians,  but  he  was  unable  to  re- 
gain the  ascendancy  in  Western  Germany.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  the  wars  with  the  Romans  terminated, 
than  a violent  commotion  broke  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans themselves,  in  which  they  lost  their  ablest  chiefe, 
and  which  caused  several  German  tribes  to  be  trans- 
planted into  the  Roman  dominion.  The  consequence 
of  these  things  was,  that  the  Romans  now  established 
themselves  in  the  south-western  parts  of  Germany. 
During  this  period,  from  A.  D.  16  to  68,  the  Agri 
Decumates  were  formed  on  the  east  of  the  Upper 
Rhine,  and  on  the  north  of  the  Upper  Danube.  This 
Roman  part  of  Germany  was  then  separated  from 
and  protected  against  the  rest  of  the  country  in  the 
north  by  a wall  and  a ditch  running  from  the  Rhine 
near  Cologne  to  Mount  Taunus  and  the  Odenwald, 
and  from  Lorch  to  Ratisbon.  The  great  revolt  of 
the  Batavi  in  a.  d.  70  and  71,  in  which  the  Western 
Germans  also  took  part,  was  followed  by  repeated 
wars  with  several  German  tribes,  until  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  M.  Antoninus  the  philosopher,  the  great 
Marcomannian  war  broke  out  on  the  Danube;  many 
other  German  tribes  joined  the  Marcomanni,  and  the 
enemy  even  advanced  into  Italy,  where  they  laid 
siege  to  Aquileia.  M.  Antoninus  had  to  carry  on 
the  war  until  the  end  of  his  reign,  and  his  suo- 
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cessor  Commodus,  in  a.  d.  180,  purchased  a peace 
of  the  Germans,  and  gave  up  the  forts  which  had 
been  built  along  the  Danube.  Soon  afterwards  it 
was  found  that  the  Eoman  dominion  on  the  western 
bank  of  the  Ehine  also  was  not  safe;  for  several 
German  tribes,  especially  the  Alemanni  and  Franks, 
harassed  Gaul  by  frequent  invasions,  until  in  the  end 
Germany  poured  forth  its  hosts  across  the  Ehine,  the 
Danube,  and  the  Alps,  conquering  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain, 
and  even  crossing  over  into  Africa,  and  establishing 
a new  kingdom  on  the  ruins  of  ancient  Carthage. 
This  happened  towards  the  end  of  the  5th  century ; 
while  somewhat  earlier  other  tribes,  such  as  the  An- 
gli,  Saxons,  and  Frisians,  had  crossed  over  into  Britain, 
and,  partly  subduing  and  partly  expelling  the  Celtic 
population,  established  in  this  island  a new  order  of 
things,  which  lasted  for  upwards  of  five  centuries. 
Nearly  the  whole  of  the  west  of  Em'ope  was  thus 
governed  by  German  tribes. 

Our  chief  authorities  among  the  ancients  concern- 
ing the  ethnography  and  geography  of  Germany  are 
Tacitus,  especially  in  his  Germania,  and  Ptolemy. 
Pliny,  too,  who  himself  served  in  Germany  (xvi.  1), 
furnishes  much  valuable  information,  although  his 
great  work  in  20  books  on  the  wars  of  the  Eomans 
with  the  Germans  is  lost.  Besides  these,  Strabo, 
Pytheas,  Eratosthenes,  Dion  Cassius,  Velleius  Pater- 
culus, Suetonius,  and  others  must  be  consulted.  The 
works  of  moderns,  especially  Germans,  are  almost 
countless ; but  the  principal  ones  are  Cluverius,  Ger- 
mania Antiqua,  Lugd.  Bat.  1616,  fob;  A.  B.  Wil- 
helm, Germanien  u.  seine  Bewohner,  &c.  Naumburg, 
1823;  Von  Wersebe,  Tiber  die  Volker  u.  Volker- 
hiindnisse  des  alien  Deutscldands,  Hanover,  1825; 
Zeuss,  Die  Deutschen  u.  die  Nachharstdmme ; 
Grimm’s  Deutsche  Mythologie ; Latham’s  Prole- 
gomena undi  Epilegomena,  in  his  edition  of  Tacitus’s 
Germania.  An  able  statement  of  the  results  at 
which  these  and  other  inquirers  have  arrived  is 
contained  in  the  3rd  vol.  of  Forbiger’s  Ilandbuch 
der  alien  Geographie,  Leipzig,  1848.  [L.  S.] 

GEEMA'NI A INFE'EIOE.  [Gallia,  p.  967.] 
GERMA'NIA  SUPE'KIOE.  [Gallia,  p.  967.] 
GEEMANICO'POLIS  (TeppaviKdiroMs'),  a town 
in  Bithynia,  not  far  from  Prusa,  was  in  earlier  times 
called  Helgas  or  Booscoete  (i.  e.  jSobs  /coittj,  Plin. 
V.  40).  A second  town  of  the  same  name  (though 
Ptol.,  V.  4.  § 5,  calls  it  Tepfxav6-Ko\is)  is  mentioned 
in  Paphlagonia,  not  far  from  Gangra.  (^Novell.  29.) 
This  town,  like  the  one  in  Bithynia,  appears  to  have 
been  named  after  Germanicus,  but  none  of  the  coins 
found  on  its  site  are  older  than  the  reign  of  M.  Au- 
relius. A third  Germanicopolis  was  a town  in  Isau- 
ria.  (Hierocl.  p.  709;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  659  ; 
Const.  Porphvr.  de  Them.  i.  13.)  [L*S.] 

GEEMA'NTCUM  IMAEE  {TepgaviKbs  ’nneai^ds), 
the  German  Ocean,  the  sea  between  Great  Britain 
in  the  west,  and  Belgium,  Holland,  Germany,  Den- 
mark, and  Sweden  in  the  east.  (Plin.  iv.  30  ; Ptol. 
ii.  3.  § 5,  viii.  3.  § 2,  6.  § 2.)  [L.  S.] 

GEEMA'NII  (Teppauioi,  Herod,  i.  125),  one  of 
the  three  agricultural  tribes  of  the  ancient  Persians, 
according  to  Herodotus.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
pute among  the  learned  who  these  people  were. 
The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  they  were  con- 
nected with  Carmania,  now Kirman.  Agatharchides, 
indeed,  calls  the  Carmania  of  Diodorus  (xviii.  6) 
and  Strabo  (xiv.  723)  by  the  name  of  Germania 
(Perip.  M.  E.  p.  27).  Others,  with  less  probability, 
have  connected  the  Germanii  with  a people  N.  of  the 
OxuB,  which  was  sometimes  called  Erman,  and  now 
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bears  the  name  Khawarezm,  and  have  supposed  that 
they  are  the  real  ancestors  of  the  modern  Germans, 
but  this  is  fanciful.  (Hammer,  Wien  Jahrb.  iL 
p.  319  ; Krusii  Archiv.  i.  2.  p.  124  ; Adelung 
Mith.  i.  p.  278.)  [V.] 

GEEMIHEEA,  a place  in  Dacia  which,  from  its 
position  in  the  Peutinger  Table,  must  be  sought  for 
in  the  valley  of  the  Maros,  possibly  at  Szasvaros, 
where  there  are  ruins.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Ger- 
migera  of  the  Geographer  of  Eavenna,  and  the  Zep- 
fii^ipya  of  Ptolemy  (iii.  8.  § 8).  [E.  B.  J.] 

GEEONTHEAE  or  GERANTHEAE  (repSvdpai, 
Paus.  iii.  21.  § 7,  22.  § 6;  TepdvOpai,  Pans.  iii.  2. 
§6;  Steph.  B.  s.v.]  TepevGpai,  Hierocl.  392,  14; 
Eth.  TepovOprjTTjs'),  an  ancient  town  of  Laconia,  situ- 
ated in  a commanding  position  upon  the  south-west- 
ern face  of  the  mountain  above  the  plain  of  the 
Eurotas.  It  is  represented  by  Gherdki,  a ruined 
town  of  the  middle  ages,  the  name  of  which  is  a 
corruption  of  Geronthrae,  while  its  distance  from  the 
site  of  Acriae  upon  the  coast  corresponds  to  the  120 
stadia  mentioned  by  Pausanias.  We  learn  from  the 
same  writer  that  Geronthrae  possessed  a temple  and 
grove  of  Ares,  to  whom  a yearly  festival  was  cele- 
brated, from  which  women  were  excluded.  Around 
the  agora  there  were  fountains  of  potable  water.  On 
the  acropolis  stood  a temple  of  Apollo.  (Paus.  iii. 
22.  §§  6,  7 ; (TToAa  Trerpiva  ev  T<p  Upcp  rov 
'AttSaXwi'os,  Bbckh,  Inscr.  no.  1334.)  On  the 
northern  side  of  the  summit  of  the  citadel  are  the 
remains  of  a very  ancient  wall  *.  the  position  of  the 
agora  is  indicated  by  the  fountains  of  water  lower 
down  the  hill. 

Geronthrae  was  one  of  the  ancient  Achaean  cities 
which  resisted  for  a long  time  the  Dorian  conquerors. 
It  was  at  length  taken  and  colonised  by  the  Spar- 
tans, along  with  Amyclae  and  Pharis.  In  the  time 
of  the  Eoman  empire  it  belonged  to  the  Eleuthero- 
Lacones.  (Paus.  iii.  2.  § 6,  21.  § 7,  22.  § 6.)  At 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
era  it  must  have  been  a market- town  of  some  im- 
portance, since  a Greek  translation  of  the  edict  of 
Diocletian,  “ De  Pretiis  Eerum  Venalium,”  has  been 
discovered  at  Gherdki.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
the  seat  of  a bishopric,  and  one  of  the  most  important 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Eurotas.  (Leake,  Morea, 
vol.  iii.  p.  "7 , Peloponnesiaca,  pp.  149,362;  Boblaye, 
Recherches,^c.  p.  95;  Cnxims, Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  302.) 

GEEONTIS  AEX.  [Caepionis  Turris.] 

GEERHA,  GEEEHAEI  (Pepa,  Tepf>ax  Eth. 
r6/5^a?os),  a town  and  people  of  Arabia  Felix,  on  the 
Persian  gulf  (Ptol.  vi.  7),  between  the  Aetaces  on 
the  south,  and  the  Themi  on  the  north.  Strabo’s 
description  is  more  full  and  satisfactory  than  usual. 
“ When  you  have  sailed  along  the  coast  of  Arabia 
2300  stadia  (apparently  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Persian  gulf,  to  which  he  assigns  a length  of  10,000 
stadia),  the  city  of  Gerrha  lies  in  a deep  gulf,  where 
Chaldaean  exiles  from  Babylon  inhabit  a salt  coun- 
try, having  houses  built  of  salt,  the  walls  of  which, 
when  they  are  wasted  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  are 
repaired  by  copious  applications  of  sea-water.  The 
city  is  distant  200  stadia  from  the  sea.  The  land- 
carriage  of  goods,  especially  of  spicery,  is  conducted 
by  the  Gerrhaeans ; Aristobulus,  on  the  contrary, 
says  that  they  traffic  with  Babylon  by  barges,  and 
then  sail  up  the  Euphrates  to  Thapsacus,  whence 
they  commence  the  land-carriage  in  all  directions.” 
(Strab.  xvi.  p.  766.)  Pliny  (vi.  32)  describes  it  as 
a city  of  5 miles  in  circumference,  with  a tower 
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built  of  square  blocks  of  salt.  D’Anville  first  iden- 
tified it  with  the  modem  El-Katif ; Niebuhr  finds 
its  site  in  the  modern  Koneit  of  the  Arabs,  called 
Gran  by  the  Persians  (^Description  de  I'Arabie, 
p.  295).  Lastly,  Mr.  Forster  thinks  that  he  has 
discovered  the  ruins  of  this  once  important  city  “ in 
the  East  India  Company’s  Chart,  seated  where  all 
the  ancient  authorities  had  placed  it,  at  the  end  of 
the  deep  and  narrow  bay  at  the  mouth  of  which  are 
situated  the  islands  of  Bahrein,”  (^Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
p.  209.)  His  proofs  of  this  identification  are  fully 
given  (pp.  216 — 221),  and  are  interesting  and  plau- 
sible; but  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  following 
assertion:  “From  Strabo  we  learn  that  the  city  of 
Gerrha  lay  at  the  bottom  of  a deep  bay;  the  depth 
of  this  bay  and  its  geographical  position  are  defined 
by  Pliny:  from  the  shore  or  extreme  recess  of  the 
Sinus  Gerraicus  on  which  the  city  stood,  the  Regio 
Attene  (manifestly  a peninsular  district)  projected 
at  a distance  of  50  Roman  miles  from  the  opposite 
shore  into  the  Persian  gulf,”  Now,  as  Strabo  is  the 
only  authority  for  the  site  of  the  city,  and  his  de- 
scription is  contained  in  the  words  Sie'xet  Se  rrjs 
da\dTTvs  SiaKoaiovs  (rrabiovs  ^ troKis,  it  must  be 
admitted  that  “ the  bottom  of  a deep  bay,”  “ or  25 
Roman  miles /rom  the  open  sea”  is  a wide  deduction 
from  this  statement;  and  the  position  of  “ the  exten- 
sive ruins  of  an  ancient  city,”  marked  in  the  Com- 
pany’s Chart  on  the  coast,  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
argument  against  their  identity  with  the  ancient 
Gerrha,  which,  however,  seems  to  be  suflaciently 
confirmed  by  the  other  evidence  cited  by  Mr.  Forster. 
(See  also  vol.  i.  p.  197.)  [G.  W.] 

GERRHAICUS  SINUS,  mentioned  in  connection 
with  Gerrha  only  by  Pliny  (vi.32),  between  the  Sinus 
Capeus  on  the  north  and  the  Regio  Attene  on  the 
south.  [Atta  Vicus.]  Identified  by  Mr.  Forster 
with  the  modern  Gulf  of  Bahrein  in  the  passages 
referred  to  under  the  last  article.  [G.  W.] 

GERRHUS  (Tempos,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 12;  Plin.  iv. 
12;  Steph.  B.  s.v.),  a river  of  Scythia,  and  region 
bearing  the  same  name,  where  the  tombs  of  the 
Scythian  kings  were.  (Herod,  iv.  19.)  This  region 
must  have  been  at  a considerable  distance  up  the 
Borysthenes,  as  we  are  told  that  forty  days’  naviga- 
tion on  that  river  were  required  before  it  was  arrived 
at.  (Herod,  iv.  53.)  Potocki  ( Voyage  dans  les 
Steps  <d Astrakhan  et  du  Caucase,  Paris,  1829,  vol. 
i.  pp.  145,  163,  172,  388)  has  identified  this  with 
the  district  below  the  cataracts  of  the  Dnieper,  where 
the  river  becomes  navigable,  and  where  there  are  now 
in  fact  a number  of  ancient  tombs  or  “ tumuli  ” in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Takrnak.  (Comp.  Schafarik, 
Slav.AU.  vol.  i.  p.  516.)  It  is  difiicult  to  reconcile 
the  description  of  the  courses  and  confluence  of  the 
Gerrhus,  Panticapes,  and  Hippacyris  with  modem 
geography. 

Beyond  the  Panticapes  (Koliskawoda)  was  the 
country  of  the  nomad  Scythians.  It  is  a steppe  des- 
titute of  wood,  and  comprehending  a space  of  14 
days’  journey,  in  an  eastern  direction,  as  far  as 
the  river  Gerrhus,  or  the  steppe  of  the  Nogdi.  Be- 
yond the  river  Gerrhus  the  ruling  horde  of  the 
Scythians  who  were  named  “ royal,”  first  appear. 
(Herod,  iv.  19.)  The  Hypacyris  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  the  same  as  the  Kalantchak.  Ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  the  Gerrhus  fell  into  the 
Hypacyris ; by  which  must  be  understood,  not  the 
Kalantchak,  but  the  Outlouk.  The  course  of  this 
river  appears  clear  enough  in  Pliny  and  Ptolemy 
(1.  c.).  Pliny  agrees  with  Herodotus  in  making  it 
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the  boundary  between  the  Nomad  and  Royal  Scy- 
thians, and  with  Ptolemy  in  conducting  it  finally 
into  the  Palus  Maeotis;  the  difference  only  is,  that 
Pliny  leads  it  into  the  lake  Buges,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  gulf  Coretus  and  the  Palus  Maeotis, 
while  Ptolemy  discharges  it  considerably  to  the  E. 
of  the  lake  Buges  or  Byce  (BitKy  Kiixvnii).  The 
Gerrhus  is  probably  represented  by  the  Moloschnija- 
woda,  which  forms  still  a shallow  lake  or  marsh  at 
its  embouchure.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol. 
i.  p.  270 ; Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  pp.  75, 
88,93,94.)  [E.B.J.] 

GERRHUS,  GERRHI.  [Albania.] 
GERRU'NIUM,  a fortress  of  Phaebates,  a district 
of  the  Dassaretii  on  the  Illyrian  border  of  Mace- 
donia, which  was  taken  and  sacked  by  L.  Apustius, 
a Roman  officer,  detached  by  Sulpicius,  to  ravage 
the  territory  of  Philip,  in  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  against  that  prince.  (Liv.  xxxi.  27.)  Gerru- 
nium  (Gertunium  ?)  is  the  same  place  as  the  Ger- 
TUS  (Teprovs),  a place  on  the  frontier  of  Dassaretia, 
which  Scerdelaidas  had  taken  from  Philip,  and 
which  the  latter  retook  in  the  second  year  of  the 
Social  War  (Polyb.  v.  108).  Gerus  (PepoOs),  men- 
tioned in  the  same  chapter  of  Polybius,  is  a different 
place  from  Gerrunium,  which  was,  probably,  lower 
down  on  the  valley  of  the  TJzwmi  than  Antipatria 
(Berat'),  perhaps  near  the  junction  of  the  Uziimi  and 
Devol.  (Leake,  Trav.  in  North.  (Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p 327  ) [E  B J ] 

GERULA'TA  or  GERULA'TIS,  a tovm  hi  Pan- 
nonia,  where  a Roman  frontier  garrison  was  stationed. 
(Jt.  Ant.  p.  24  7 ; Not.  Imp.')  It  is  identified  with 
the  modem  Carlburg  or  Oroszvar,  and  some  believe 
it  to  be  the  same  as  the  town  Xspr6iaXos,  men- 
tioned by  Ptolemy  (ii.  15.  § 3).  [L.  S.] 

GERUNDA  (Pepouj^Sa,  Ptol.  ii.  6.  § 70  : Eth. 
Gerandenses,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4),  a small  inland  town 
of  the  Ausetani,  in  the  NE.  corner  of  Hispania  Tar- 
raconensis,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  river  Alba  ( Ter), 
and  on  the  high  road  from  Tarraco  to  Narbo  Martins. 
Under  the  Romans  it  was  a civitas  Latinorum,  be- 
longing to  the  conventus  of  Tarraco.  It  stood  on  a 
hill  near  Gerona.  (Plin.,  Ptol.,  ll.  cc. ; Itin.  Ant. 
p.  390 ; Tab.  Pent.  ; Geog.  Rav.  iv.  42 ; Prudent. 
Peisteph.  iv.  29,  where  it  is  called  parva;  Ukert, 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  426.)  [P.  S.] 

GERU'NIUM  (Tepovviov),  a small  town  or  fortress 
of  Apulia,  not  far  from  Larinum,  in  which  Hannibal 
established  his  winter-quarters  after  the  campaign 
against  Fabius,  B.  c.  21 7.  The  Roman  general  en- 
camped at  Calela  in  the  territory  of  Larinum,  and 
it  was  between  these  two  places  that  the  action  took 
place  in  which  Minucius  was  defeated  by  the  Car- 
thaginian general,  and  saved  only  by  the  timely  as- 
sistance of  Fabius.  (Pol.  iii.  100 — 102,  105,  107; 
Liv.  xxii.  18,  24 — 28.)  No  subsequent  mention  of 
Geranium  is  found  in  ancient  writers ; it  is  termed 
by  Livy  a “ castellum  inops  Apuliae”  (xxii.  39),  and 
was  probably  always  a small  place.  But  its  name 
(written  Geronum)  is  found  in  the  Tab.  Pent.,  which 
places  it  8 M.  P.  from  Larinum,  ou  a road  leading 
from  thence  to  Bovianum ; and  this  distance  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Polybius  (iii.  100),  that  it 
was  200  stadia  (25  M.P.)  from  Luceria.  Its  site 
is  fixed  by  local  antiquarians  at  a place  still  called 
Gerione  or  Girone,  between  Casa  Calenda  and 
Montorio,  where  a town  or  village  still  existed  down 
to  a late  period,  and  where  some  ancient  remains 
have  beeu  found.  This  position  would  appear  to  be 
rather  too  near  Larinum  (from  which  it  is  only  4 
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miles);  but  the  evidence  of  the  name  is  certainly 
strong  in  its  favour.  Cluverius  is  undoubtedly 
wrong  in  transferring  it  to  Dragonara  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Fortore,  which  is  above  16  Koman  miles 
from  Larinum,  and  about  the  same  distance  from 
Luceria.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1213;  Eomanelli,  vol.  iii. 
pp.  12 — 15;  Tria,  Mem.  di  Larino,  pp.  18 — 23; 
Biondo,  Ital.  Illustr.  p.  421.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GESDAO  or  GESDAONE,  as  it  appears  in  the 
oblique  case  in  the  Itin.  Jerusalem;  Gascido  in  the 
Table,  which  D’Anville  read  Gadao.  The  Jerusalem 
Itin.  places  it  on  a road  from  Brigantio  (Brianqon) 
to  Susa:  and  it  makes  10  M.  P.  from  Brigantium  to 
Gesdao,  and  9 from  Gesdao  to  Mutatio  ad  Marte. 
The  Antonine  Itin.  makes  18  M.  P.  from  Brigantio 
to  Ad  Martis,  and  omits  Gesdao.  The  Table  makes 
6 M.  P.  from  Brigantio  to  Alpis  Cottia  (^Mont  Ge- 
nhyre\  and  then  5 M.  P.  to  Gascido,  and  8 from 
Gascido  to  Ad  Martis.  All  these  numbers  agree 
pretty  well,  and  by  following  the  road  from  Brianqon 
the  position  thus  detei’mined  seems  to  be  Cesano  or 
Sezano.  [G.  L.] 

GESHUR.  1.  A people  of  the  south  of  Palestine, 
reckoned  with  the  Philistines  and  Canaanites  (^Josk. 
xiii.  3),  apparently  contiguous  to  the  Amalekites, 
against  whom  David  made  hostile  incursions  from 
Zildag  in  the  country  of  the  Philistines.  (1  Sam. 
xxvii.  8.) 

2.  Another  Bedouin  tribe,  on  the  east  of  Jordan, 
in  the  borders  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  half- 
tribe of  Manasseh,  in  the  land  of  Bashan  (^Deut.  iii. 
14;  Josh.  xii.  5,  xiii.  11,  13),  in  all  which  passages 
they  are  joined  with  the  ilaachathites.  They  were 
not  dispossessed  by  the  Israelites. 

3.  Geshur  in  Syria  was  apparently  distinct  from 

the  last  named.  It  was  governed  by  a petty  king 
of  its  own,  to  whose  protection  Absalom  fled  after 
the  murder  of  his  brother  Amnon  (2  Sam.  xiii.  37, 
38,  xiv.  23),  his  mother  Maacah  being  daughter  to 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur.  [G.  W.] 

GESOCRIBATE,  a place  in  Gallia,  which  appears 
in  the  Table  as  the  termination  of  a road  from  Julio- 
magus  (^Angers')  through  Nantes,  Vannes,  Sulim,  and 
Vorgium.  Walckenaer  takes  it  to  be  Brest.  [Bri- 
VATES.]  The  first  part  of  this  name  is  the  same  as 
the  first  part  of  Gesoriacum.  [G.  L.] 

GESONIA.  Florus  (iv.  12)  says  that  Drusus 
estabUshed  more  than  fifty  forts  along  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine;  and  in  the  next  sentence  he  says,  “ Bon- 
nam  et  Gesoniam  cum  pontibus  junxit,  classibusque 
firmavit.”  Those  who  think  it  worth  the  trouble  to 
see  what  has  been  said  on  this  corrupt  passage  may 
consult  Duker’s  note.  The  reading  Gesonia  is  very 
doubtful ; and  it  is  equally  doubtful  what  the  true 
reading  is:  probably  some  name  ending  in  cum,  so 
that  it  would  be  “ Bonnam  et  G . . . . cum  pontibus 
junxit.”  Cluverius  put  Moguntiacum  in  place  of 
“ Gesoniam  cum.”  D’Anville  is  here  misled  by 
trusting,  after  his  fashion,  to  resemblance  of  names. 
He  saw  on  the  map  a place  called  Zons,  as  he  has 
it,  below  Cologne;  and.  “ it  seems  that  the  name 
Zons  preserves  some  analogy  to  that  of  Gesonia.” 
[Gesoriacum.]  [G.  L.] 

GESORIACUM  or  BOHO'NIA  {Boulogne),  a 
place  on  the  NW.  coast  of  Gallia.  ]\Iela  says  (iii. 
2):  “ From  the  Osismii  the  face  of  the  Gallic  shore 
looks  to  the  north,  and  reaches  to  the  Morini,  the  re- 
motest of  the  Gallic  nations,  and  It  contains  nothing 
that  is  better  known  than  the  port  Gesoriacum.” 
This  was  the  port  from  which  the  emperor  Claudius 
embarked  for  Britain.  (Suet.  Claud,  c.  1 7.)  A road 
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in  the  Antonine  Itin.  passes  from  Bagacum  {Bavay), 
through  Castellum  {CasseV)  and  Taruenna  {The- 
rouenne),  to  Gesoriacum.  The  Table  has  the  same 
road,  with  the  remark  that  Gesogiacum  (Gesoria- 
cum) was  then  called  Bononia.  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 3) 
has  “ Gesoriacum,  a naval  place  of  the  Morini,”  be- 
tween Portus  Itius  and  the  river  Tabudas  or  Ta- 
bullas.  But  Boulogne  is  south  of  the  Itius.  Pliny 
(iv.  16)  makes  the  shortest  passage  from  Gesoriacum 
to  Britain  to  be  50  M.  P.;  which  is  too  much,  as 
D’Anville  remarks,  whether  we  measure  to  Dover  or 
to  Hythe,  where  he  erroneously  supposed  that  Caesar 
landed.  But  Pliny’s  measurement  is  probably  made 
to  Rutupiae  {Richborougli),  near  Sandwich,  where 
the  Romans  had  a fortified  post,  and  which  was  their 
landing-place  from  Gallia.  This  would  make  Pliny’s 
distance  nearer  the  truth,  though  still  too  much. 
Gesoriacum  is  also  the  “ Portus  Morinorum  Britanni- 
cum”  of  Pliny  (iv.  23),  as  appears  from  his  giving 
the  length  of  Gallia  to  the  Ocean  along  a line  from 
the  Alpes  “ per  Lugdunum  ad  portum  Morinorum 
Britannicum.”  There  was  a district  (pagus)  round 
Gesoriacum,  named  from  the  town. 

Dion  Cassius  (lx.  21)  states  that  the  Roman 
senate  voted  that  a triumphal  arch  should  be  erected 
in  honour  of  the  emperor  Claudius  on  the  spot  from 
which  he  sailed  to  Britain ; and  if  this  is  true,  it  was 
erected  at  Boulogne,  or  that  was  the  place  where  it 
was  intended  to  be  erected.  D’Anville  follows  other 
writers  in  supposing  that  the  Pharos  or  tower  which 
Caligula  erected  on  this  coast,  whence  he  menaced 
an  invasion  of  Britain,  was  at  Boulogne.  (Suet. 
Calig.  c.  45.)  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  except 
the  fact  of  there  having  been  an  old  tower  at  Bour- 
logne  near  the  sea  up  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  Eginhard,  the  biographer  of  Charlemagne, 
speaks  of  the  emj)eror  repairing  this  tower,  and  of 
its  being  an  ancient  construction. 

Walckenaer  {Geog.,(fc.  vol.  i.  p.454)  observes  that 
there  is  no  historical  record  of  the  name  Gesoriacum 
being  changed  to  Bononia;  and  he  presumes  that 
Bononia  was  the  name  of  another  part  of  the  town, 
or  of  a town  built  on  the  other  side  of  the  port.  This 
conjecture  “ is  confirmed  by  a passage  of  Florus  (iv. 
12)  which  no  commentator  or  editor  has  understood, 
and  which  has  often  been  spoiled  by  corruptions  more 
or  less  improbable.”  He  reads  the  passage  thus: 

“ Bononiam  et  Gessoriacum  pontibus  junxit,  classi- 
busque firmavit.”  But  he  does  not  say  what  au- 
thority he  has  for  “ Bononia;”  and  we  have  observed 
[Gesonia]  that  the  other  name  is  uncertain.  Any  . 
person  may  see  that  Florus  in  this  passage  is  speak- 
ing of  the  Rhine,  and  not  of  the  coast.  Besides,  the 
notion  of  enumerating  among  the  great  exploits  of 
Drusus  the  making  bridges  over  the  Liane,  the  small 
river  of  Boulogne,  is  rather  ridiculous.  This  is  not 
the  only  instance  in  which  this  laborious  geographer 
has  discovered  what  never  existed.  He  adds  that 
in  the  little  place  called  Portel,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill 
of  Boulogne,  and  half  a league  from  the  town,  there 
were  discovered,  at  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  cen- 
tury, a large  wall  exceedingly  hard,  three  pieces  of 
marble  seven  feet  long,  and  a sarcophagus  of  a single 
piece,  well  worked ; all  which  he  supposes  to  confinii 
his  conjecture. 

Bononia  is  named  Oceanensis  on  a medal  of  Con- 
stans,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Bononia  of  Italy. 
At  this  time  the  name  Bononia  was  probably  the  only 
name  used;  and  so  Ammianus  calls  it  (xx.  9),  and 
Zosimus  (vi.  2),  who,  however,  speaks  of  it  as  a city 
of  Lower  Germania,  though  he  knew  it  was  on  the 
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coast,  Constantine  passed  over  froin  Britain  to 
Bononia,  and  this  was  probably  the  regular  landing- 
place  from  Britain  since  the  time  of  Claudius.  It 
appears,  indeed,  as  the  naval  station  on  this  coast, 
for  Carausius  was  set  over  the  fleet  at  Bononia  to 
protect  the  Belgic  and  Armoric  shore  against  the 
Franks  and  Saxons.  (Eutrop.  ix,  21.) 

There  are  no  Roman  buildings  at  Boulogne.  The 
tower,  already  mentioned,  is  entirely  gone.  It  was 
no  doubt  a Roman  work.  Within  the  present  cen- 
tury Roman  medals  and  tombs  have  been  discovered 
at  Boulogne,  and  other  remains.  [G.  L.] 

GESSORIENSES,  a civitas  Latina,  in  the  con- 
ventus  of  Tarraco  and  the  province  of  Hispania 
Tarraconensis.  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  Ukert  conjectures 
that  their  city  stood  in  the  district  between  the 
Sicoris  and  Nucaria,  where  inscriptions  and  coins 
have  been  found  bearing  the  names  Aesonensis 
and  Jessonensis.  (Muratori,  Nov.  Thes.  p.  1021, 
nos.  2, 3 ; Spon.  Misc.  Erud.  Ant.  p.  188 ; Cellar. 
Not.  Orb.  vol.  i.  pp.  118,  119  ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1. 
p.  452.)  [P.  S.] 

GETAE.  [Dacia.] 

GETHSE'MANE.  [Jerusalem.] 

GEVI'NI  (rr/oviuoi),  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  as  a 
population  of  European  Sarmatia  (iii.  5.  § 24)  lying 
to  the  north  of  the  Carpiani,  and  the  south  of  the 
Bodini  (Bwdiuoi).  Buchowinia  is  as  likely  a place 
as  any  for  these  Gevini.  The  name  of  this  locality 
is  generally  deduced  ivova  Buch— Beech-tree,  so  that 
it=the  land  of  the  beeches.  But  the  word  Buch  is 
German;  whereas  Buchowinia  is  Slavonic.  Now  if 
we  allow  ourselves  to  suppose  the  root  gevin  to  be  a 
geographical  tenn  (i.  e.  the  name  of  a tract  of  land), 
we  have  a better  deiivation.  No  habit  is  commoner 
with  the  Slavic  populations  than  to  prefix  to  a 
noun  denoting  a locality  the  preposition  po  {bo')— 
on.  Hence  Po-morania  is  the  country  on  the  sea: 
a population  on  the  Elbe  (in  Slavonic,  Laba)  was 
called  the  Po-labingi.  As  examples  of  this  kind 
may  be  multiplied,  the  hypothesis  that  the  Buchow- 
inia is  the  country  of  the  population  on  the  Gevin 
{po-gevin)  becomes  allowable.  [R.  G.  L.] 

GEZER  (ra(ep),  mentioned  in  Josh.  xvi.  10  as  a 
city  of  the  Philistines,  tributary  to  the  Israelites  of 
the  tribe  of  Ephraim.  (Comp.  Judges,  i.  29.)  It  was 
taken  and  burnt  by  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,  and 
given  to  his  son-in-law  Solomon,  who  rebuilt  it. 
(1  Kings,  ix.  15 — 17.)  In  the  last  passage  it  is 
joined  with  Bethoron  the  nether,  with  which  it  also 
occurs  in  Josh.  xvi.  3,  where  the  order  shows  that 
it  was  situated  between  Bethoron  and  the  coast. 
Consistently  with  this.  Gazer  or  Gazara  is  placed  by 
Eusebius  and  St.  Jerome  4 miles  north  of  Nicopolis 
[Emmaus,  2.]  {Onomast.  s.  v.)  It  is  probably  iden- 
tical with  the  Gadaris  of  Strabo,  in  the  neighbom'hood 
of  Jamnia.  otherwise  called  Gadara.  (Reland,  Palaest. 
pp.  434.  678—680.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEAH  (LXX.  FaSad:  Eth.  TaSaQmis),  called 
also  Gibeah  of  Benjamin  (I  Sam.  xiii.  2)  and  Gibeah 
of  Saul  (1  Sam.  xi.  4),  'TaSaQaaovKri  by  Josephus, 
who  in  one  place  states  its  distance  30  stadia  from 
Jerusalem  {B.  v.  2.  § 1)  and  in  another  only  20 
{Ant.  V.  2.  § 8).  It  obtained  a bad  notoriety  in 
very  early  times,  in  the  matter  recorded  in  Judges, 
xix.  XX.,  which  resulted  in  its  entire  destruction.  It 
was  the  native  place  of  Saul.  (1  Sam.  x.  26,  xi.  4.) 
It  was  obviously  nigh  to  Ramah  {Judges,  xix.  13), 
and  on  the  high  road  to  Nablouse  between  Jerusalem 
and  Ramah.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.  J.  1.  c.)  This  makes 
against  its  identity  with  the  modern  village  of  Jeba’, 
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which  no  doubt  marks  the  site  of  the  ancient  Geba, 
situated  as  it  is  on  the  direct  road  between  Michmash 
and  Jerusalem.  {See  Isaiah,  x.  28,  29.)  Ramah  and 
Gibeah  of  Saul  were  not  in  the  line  of  march  of  the 
invading  army  from  the  north,  but  from  their  con- 
tiguity to  it  naturally  shared  in  the  panic.  Gibeah 
then  must  be  sought  to  the  west  of  the  modern 
Jeba\  and  on  the  direct  Nablouse  road ; and  there  is 
a remarkable  conical  hill,  conspicuous  from  Jerusalem, 
close  to  the  high  road,  about  the  stated  distance 
from  the  city,  which  appears  to  have  been  occupied 
by  an  ancient  city,  as  its  modem  name  indicates. 
Accordingly,  in  consistency  with  the  above  notices, 
though  inconsistently  with  himself.  Dr.  Robinson 
decides  for  Tuleil-el-Full  (more  properly  Tell-el- 
Full)  as  the  representative  of  Gibeah  of  Saul.  ( The- 
ological Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  645.)  [G.  W.] 

GIBEON  (LXX.  TaSadovx  Eth.  TaiawveWgs), 
the  metropolis  and  royal  city  of  the  Hivites,  strongly 
fortified;  whose  inhabitants,  having  deceived  the 
Israelites  under  Joshua,  were  allowed  to  live  under 
bondage,  with  their  fellow-citizens  in  Chephirah, 
Beeroth,  and  Jirjath-jearim  : together  with  which,  it 
was  assigned  to  the  tribe  of  Benjamin.  {Josh,  ix.,  x. 
2,  xviii.  25.)  It  was  a priestly  city  {Josh.  xxi.  17), 
which  may  account  for  the  tabernacle  being  placed 
there,  prior  to  its  removal  to  the  temple  prepared 
for  it  at  Jemsalem.  (1  Chron.  xvi.  1.  37 — 40,  xxi. 
29;  2 Chron.  \.  2 — 6;  \ Kings,y\\\.  A,&lc.)  “Jo- 
sephus, in  one  place,  gives  the  distance  of  Gabaon 
from  Jerusalem  at  50  stadia,  and  in  another  at  40 
stadia.  {B.  J.  ii.  19.  § 1,  Ant.  vii.  11.  § 7.)  Euse- 
bius places  Gibeon  4 Roman  miles  west  of  Bethel, 
while  the  corresponding  article  of  Jerome  sets  it  at 
the  same  distance  on  the  east.  {Onomast.  s.  v.  Fa- 
€awv.)  The  text  of  Jerome  is  here  probably  cor- 
rupted.” (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  137.  n.  2.) 
Its  site  is  fixed  by  Josh.  x.  10,  11,  where  the 
Philistines,  on  their  rout  at  Gibeon,  retreat  to  the 
plain  by  Bethoron.  (Comp.  Joseph.  B.J.  ii.  19.  § 1.) 
Accordingly,  on  the  camel-road  between  Jaffa  and 
Jerusalem,  by  way  of  Lydda  and  the  two  Bethorons, 
we  find  a modern  village  named  el- Jib,  situated  on 
a rocky  eminence,  and  exhibiting  traces  of  an  ancient 
city.  It  is  distant  from  Jerusalem  about  2^  hours, 
by  the  nearest  route,  which  would  equal  60  stadia. 
It  has  a fine  fountain  of  water,  which  discharges 
itself  into  a cave  excavated  so  as  to  form  a large 
subterranean  reservoir,  near  which  are  the  remains 
of  another  open  reservoir,  about  120  feet  in  length 
by  1 00  in  breadth,  doubtless  intended  to  receive  the 
superfluous  waters  of  the  cavern.  (Robinson,  Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  pp.  136 — 138.)  This  may  be  the  Pool 
of  Gibeon  (2  Sam.  ii.  13),  called  in  Jeremiah  “ the 
great  waters  in  Gibeon”  (xli.  12).  [G.  W.] 

GIBLITES.  [Byblos.] 

GIFIL  (Jornand.  de  Get.  22;  Gilpit,  Geog.  Rav.), 
a river  of  Dacia,  which  has  not  at  present  been  iden- 
tified. [E.  B.  J.] 

GIGLIUS  (t2»  TiyMov  bpos,  vulgo  r'lyiou),  a 
mountain  in  the  interior  of  Cyrenaica.  (Ptol.  iv.  3. 
§ 20.)  [P.  S.] 

GIGO'NIS  PROM.  {Tiycoris  &Kpa,  Etym.  Mag. 
s.  V.  'Hywyis,  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 23),  a promontory  on 
the  coast  of  the  Crossaea,  in  Macedonia,  with  a 
town  Gigonus  {Viytavos,  Steph.  B.),  to  which  the 
Athenian  force,  which  had  been  employed  against 
Perdiccas,  marched  in  three  days  fromBeraea.  (Thuc. 
i.  61.)  It  appears,  from  the  order  of  the  names  in 
Herodotus  (vii.  123),  that  it  was  to  the  S.  of  Cape 
Aeneium,  the  great  Karabumu;  hence  its  situation 
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was  nearly  that  of  Cape  Apanomi.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  452.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GIGONUS.  [Gigonis  Prom.] 

GIGURRI.  [Astures.] 

GIHON.  [Jerusalem.] 

GILBOA  MONS  (FeAgove  opos\  a low  mountain 
district  to  the  south-east  of  the  plain  of  Esdraelon, 
situated  in  the  tribe  of  Issachar,  infamous  for  the 
defeat  of  the  Israelites  under  Saul  and  Jonathan,  by 
the  Philistine  hosts.  (1  Sam.  xxviii.  4,  xxxi.)  From 
this  fact  they  are  called  opt]  aXXocpvXwv  (alienige- 
iiarum  montes)  by  Eusebius,  who  places  them  six 
miles  from  Scythopolis,  where  a large  village  named 
Gelbus  (FeA^ous)  existed  in  his  day.  This  village 
still  exists,  under  the  name  of  Jelbon,  and  serves  to 
identify  the  mountain  tract  which  it  occupies  as  the 
Mount  Gilboa  of  Scripture.  The  road  from  Beisan 
(Scythopolis)  to  Jenin  passes  near  this  village,  and 
over  the  mountains.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
pp.  157, 170.)  The  village  oiJelbun,  however,  “lies 
south  of  Takooah,  on  the  western  declivity  of  Mount 
Gilboa,  and  not  on  the  east  side,  as  it  is  marked  in 
Robinson’s  map.”  (Dr.  Schultz,  in  Williams,  Holy 
City,  vol.  i.  p.  469.)  [G.  W.] 

GILEAD.  [Palaestina.] 

GILGAL  (FciA7aAa,  LXX. ; FoA7w»'and  ra\ydt/, 
Euseb.),  the  first  station  of  the  Israelites  after 
crossing  the  Jordan,  and,  therefore,  between  Jericho 
and  that  river,  “in  the  east  border  of  Jericho.” 
(JosA  iv.  19.)  It  was  here  that  the  twelve  stones 
taken  out  of  the  bed  of  the  Jordan  were  deposited, 
that  the  first  passover  was  celebrated  in  the  promised 
land,  and  the  ordinance  of  circumcision  renewed, 
from  which  last  circumstance  the  place  derived  its 
name.  “ This  day  have  I rolled  away  the  reproach 
of  Egypt  from  off  you  ; wherefore,  the  name  of  the 
place  is  called  Gilgal  (i.  e.  rolling')  unto  this  day.” 
(v.  9.)  It  seems  to  have  been  the  head-quarters  of 
Joshua  during  the  subjugation  of  the  land  (ix.  6, 
X.  6.  43),  and  was  probably  invested  with  a sacred 
character  from  that  time  forward  ; for  there  Samuel 
judged,  in  his  annual  circuit  (1  Sam.  vii.  16);  there 
he  publicly  inaugurated  the  kingdom  (xi.  14,  15)  ; 
and  there  he  commanded  Saul  to  await  his  arrival, 
when  he  should  come  to  offer  sacrifice  (x.  8.  xiii.  4, 
&c.).  According  to  Eusebius,  it  was  2 miles  from 
Jericho  ( Onomast.  s.  v.) ; but  Josephus,  with  greater 
show  of  accuracy,  places  it  10  stadia  from  Jericho, 
and  50  from  the  Jordan  (Ant.  v.  1.  § 4).  It  was 
a desert  place  in  the  time  of  Eusebius,  but  regarded 
with  great  veneration  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  No  traces  of  an  ancient  city  can  now  be 
discovered  between  the  site  of  Jericho,  which  is 
clearly  identified,  and  the  river.  It  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in  2 Kings,  ii.  1, 
where  there  was  a school  of  the  prophets  (iv.  38),  is 
identical  with  the  one  above  noticed.  Eusebius 
alludes  to  another  in  the  vicinity  of  Bethel  (s.  v.), 
whose  site  is  still  marked  by  the  large  modern  village 
of  Jilgilia,  to  the  left  of  the  Nablus  road,  about  2 
hours  north  of  Bethel.  (Robinson,  Bib.  Res.  vol.  iii. 
81  82.)  This  is  possibly  the  Gilgal  mentioned  in 
Dent.  xi.  29,  30,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mounts  Ebal  and 
Gerizim  ; a notable  difficulty,  which  Eusebius  and 
St.  Jerome  propose  to  solve  by  transferring  these 
mountains  to  the  banks  of  the  Jordan.  Another 
modern  village  of  the  same  name  near  the  coast,  a 
little  south  of  Antipatris,  seems  to  indicate  the  site 
of  a third  town  of  the  same  name.  Dr.  Robinson 
thinks  that  “ the  Gilgal  of  Nehemiah,  xii.  29  and 
of  1 Macc.  ix.  2 may  be  referred  to  the  place  so 
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called  in  the  western  plain,  near  Antipatris.  (Bib. 
Res.  vol.  ii.  p.  287.  n.  3.)  [G.  W.] 

GILIGAMMAE  (FtAi7a/z^az,  Herod,  iv.  169 ; 
Ti\iyd/x§ai,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  a Libyan  people,  who 
dwelt  originally  on  the  N.  coast  of  Libya,  W.  of  the 
Adyrmachidae,  as  far  as  the  island  of  Aphrodisias, 
W.  of  the  port  of  Gyrene ; but  were  afterwards  pushed 
back  by  the  Greek  settlers  to  the  inner  parts  or 
Marmarica  and  Cyrenaica.  [P.  S.] 

GINDANES  (FiVoaz/es  or  Tit'ddi'es'),  a Libyan 
people,  who  dwelt  W.  of  the  Macae,  and  S.  of  the 
Tripolis  in  the  Regio  Syrtica ; and  of  whose  customs 
some  curious  particulars  are  given  by  Herodotus 
(iv.  176  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.).  [P.  S.] 

GINDARUS  (T'lvdapos),  a city  of  the  Syrian  dis- 
trict of  Cyrrhestica  ; an  acropolis,  and  resort  of 
robbers,  according  to  Strabo  (p.  751.)  Ptolemy, 
however,  places  a city  of  this  name  in  the  district 
of  Seleucis  (v.  15).  [G.  W.] 

GIR  FL. ; GIRA  METROPOLIS.  [Libya.] 
GIRBA.  [Meninx.] 

GIRGASHITES  (Fepyecraioi),  one  of  the  seven 
idolatrous  nations  descended  from  Canaan  (Gen.  x. 
16),  and  dispossessed  by  the  children  of  Israel 
(Josh.  xxiv.  11).  They  do  not  occur  in  the  lists  in 
Exodus,  iii.  8,  17,  or  Deuteronomy,  xx.  17;  nor  is 
there  any  indication  of  their  position  in  Palaestine. 
Dr.  Wells  supposes  them  to  have  been  a family  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Hivites;  as  in  nine  out  of  ten  places 
where  the  nations  of  Canaan  are  reckoned  they  are 
omitted,  while  in  the  tenth,  where  they  are  in- 
serted, the  Hivites  are  omitted.  [G.  W.] 

GIRGIRI  M.  (rb  rlpyipi  ^ Tipyvpis  bpos),  a 
mountain  of  Libya  Interior,  above  the  Regio  Syrtica, 
containing  the  sources  of  the  river  CnvYPS.  (Ptol. 
iv.  6.  §§  11,  17.)  It  is  probably  the  Mons  Gyri  of 
Pliny  (v.  5)  and  the  Gratiakum  Collis  of  He- 
rodotus. [P.  S.] 

GITANAE,  a town  of  Epirus,  described  by  Livy 
as  being  near  Corcyra,  and  about  1 0 miles  from  the 
coast.  (Liv.  xlii.  38.)  It  is  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  ancient  writer,  and  it  has  thei’efore  been  con- 
jectured that  the  word  is  a corrupt  form  of  Chyton, 
which  Ephorus  spoke  of  as  a place  in  Epirus  colo- 
nised by  the  Clazomenii.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  Xvtov  ; 
Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  76.) 

GITTITES  (Fe0atos),  the  ethnic  of  Gath.  (2Sam. 
vi.  10,  11,  xxi.  19.)  [Gath.] 

GLANDBIA'RIUM.  [Gallaecia.] 

GLANIS.  [Claris.] 

GLANNIBANTA,  in  Britain,  the  form  in  the 
NotitiaofClanoventum.  [Clanoventum.]  [R.G.L.] 
GLANUM  (FAayJv  ; Eth.  Glanicus),  is  one  of 
the  five  towns  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  10.  § 15)  mentions 
in  the  country  of  the  Salyes  in  Gallia  Narbonensis. 
Pliny  (iii.  4)  enumerates  it  among  the  Oppida  La- 
tina of  Narbonensis,  and  calls  it  Glanum  Li  vii,  a 
name  due,  as  it  is  supposed,  to  Livius  Drusus,  who 
settled  a colony  here  about  b.  c.  4.  Glanum  is 
placed  in  the  Antonine  Itin.  on  a road  from  Cabellio 
( Cavaillon)  to  Arelate  (Arles) ; it  is  16  M.  P.  from 
Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  12  from  Glanum  to  Erna- 
ginum.  [Ernaginum.]  The  Table  has  the  same 
route  and  the  same  names,  — but  it  makes  12  M P. 
from  Cabellio  to  Glanum,  and  8 from  Glanum  to 
Ernaginum  ; and  these  distances  appear  to  be 
coiTeet.  Glanum  is  the  village  of  St.  Remi,  which 
is  proved  by  an  inscription  found  there  with  the 
words  “ Reipublicae  Glanicorum”  on  it.  The  exact 
site  of  Glanum  is  above  a mile  south  of  St.  Remi, 
near  wliich  there  are  at  present,  in  a good  state  of 
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preservation,  a Roman  mausoleum,  and  also  a Roman 
triumphal  arch,  which  are  engraved  in  several  works. 
[Mem.  del  Acad.  tom.  vii.  p.  263  ; Millin,  Voyage 
ians  les  Depart.  Meridionaux,  tom.  iii.  p.  394. 
pi.  63.  fig.  1.) 

The  triumphal  arch  is  much  damaged.  The  lower 
part  contains  eight  columns,  two  on  each  side  of  the 
irch,  or  four  on  each  front;  and  four  bas-reliefs 
ivithout  inscriptions : the  figures,  which  are  above 
six  feet  high,  represent  captives  chained,  men  and 
ivomen ; only  two  heads  are  entire.  A garland  of 
[eaves  and  fruits,  sculptured  with  great  skill,  orna- 
ments the  archivolt.  In  the  intercolumniations 
there  are  the  remains  of  consoles,  which,  it  is  sup- 
posed, supported  statues.  The  building,  which  is 
called  a mausoleum,  is  about  60  feet  high,  resting  on 
1 square  base  formed  of  large  stones,  and  consisting 
}f  three  stories  or  stages.  The  lowest  is  a qua- 
irangular  stylobate,  on  the  upper  part  of  each  face 
}f  which  is  a bas-relief.  The  next  stage,  which  is 
ilso  square  in  the  plan,  has  four  open  faces,  and 
fluted  pillars  engaged,  with  Corinthian  capitals. 
The  third  stage  rests  on  a circular  basement,  above 
pyhich  are  ten  fluted  columns  with  Corinthian  ca- 
pitals, surmounted  by  an  entablature,  above  which 
is  a kind  of  dome.  This  third  stage  is  a kind  of" 
little  temple,  with  open  spaces  between  the  columns. 
The  friezes  and  the  archivolts  are  ornamented  with 
bas-reliefs.  There  were  two  male  figures  in  this 
little  temple  clothed  with  the  toga,  which  used  to 
rest  against  the  columns,  where  they  had  fallen  or 
been  thrown  down.  They  have  been  set  again  on 
their  base,  and  the  heads  have  been  restored ; but, 
IS  generally  happens,  the  heads  make  a miserable 
contrast  with  the  rest  of  the  figures.  It  is  generally 
supposed  that  this  building  is  a tomb,  though  some 
writers  deny  it.  But  it  has  the  following  inscription, 
as  reported  in  a recent  work : sex.  l.  m.  ivliei 
D.  F.  PAKENTiBVS.  svEis.  The  three  names  appear 
to  be  Sextus,  Lucius,  and  Marcus  named  Julii;  and 
the  c.  F.  signify  “ curaverunt  faciendum.”  It  is, 
therefore,  clearly  a monumental  building.  On  Italian 
sepulchral  inscriptions  “ fecerunt  ” or  “ fecit  ” is  the 
common  expression;  but  “faciendum  curaverunt” 
also  occurs.  (Fabretti,  /7Wcr.A.7^^.,§•c.,  Romae,  1699, 
p.  358,  &c.)  Perhaps  some  careless  copier  of  the 
inscription  has  put  the  c.  before  the  F.  It  is  a con- 
clusion of  some  French  writers,  which  must  be 
rejected,  that  the  Julii  who  erected  this  monument 
were  connected  by  blood  or  alliance  with  the  Roman 
Julii.  Some  even  conclude  that  it  was  erected  in 
honour  of  the  dictator  Caesar  and  of  Augustus.  They 
further  conclude,  without  their  premises,  that  it  was 
erected  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
and  that  the  bas-reliefs  represent  the  conquests  of 
Caesar  in  Gallia.  It  was  usual  for  Galli  to  take 
the  names  of  their  Roman  patrons;  and  these  Julii 
may  be  Galfi  whose  ancestors  had  received  some 
favour  from  the  dictator,  and  probably  the  Roman 
citizenship.  The  style  of  the  edifice  certainly  shows 
that  it  does  not  belong  to  a late  period  of  the  empire ; 
and  that  is  all  that  we  can  say. 

A silver  coin  of  Glanum  is  mentioned,  with  the 
stamp  of  Massilia  and  the  legend  VXaviKuiv,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  this  place  was  at  some 
time  dependent  on  Massiha.  (D’Anville,  Notice,  ^c.  ; 
Walckenaer,  Geog.,^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  214;  Ukert,  Gallien, 
p.  435 ; Richard  et  Hocquart,  Guide  du  Voyageur, 
§•0.)  [G.L.] 

GLA'PHYRAE  (r\a<f>vpai),  a town  of  Thessaly, 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Boebe  and  lolcos 
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(/Z.  ii.  712;  comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  but  of  which  the 
name  does  not  subsequently  occur.  Leake  con- 
jectures that  it  is  represented  by  the  Hellenic  ruins 
situated  upon  one  of  the  hills  above  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Kdprena,  between  Boebe  and  lolcos.  The 
entire  circuit  of  the  citadel  on  the  summit  of  the  hill 
may  be  traced,  and  on  its  lower  side  part  of  the  wall 
is  still  standing.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  432.) 

GLAUCANITAE,  or  GLAUSAE  (TXavKavlrai, 
or  TKavaai,  Arrian,  v.  20),  the  name  of  a people 
conquered  by  Alexander  during  his  Indian  expedi- 
tion. They  appear  to  have  lived  near  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes.  Alexander  gave  their  country  to  Porus. 
Arrian  says  that  the  name  is  written  Glaucanicao 
by  Aristobulus,  and  Glausae  by  Ptolemy.  [V.] 
GLAUCONNE'SUS.  [Euboea,  p.  872,  a.] 
GLAUCUS  (rAofi/fos).  There  are  no  less  than 
four  rivers  of  this  name  in  Asia  Minor:  1.  A tribu- 
tary of  the  Phasis  in  Colchis,  now  called  Tchorocsou. 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  498 ; Plin.  vi.  4.)  2.  One  of  the  two 

small  rivers  by  the  union  of  which  the  Apsorrhus  or 
Acampsis,  in  Pontus,  is  formed.  (Ptol.  v.  6.  § 7.) 
3.  A tributary  of  the  Maeander  in  Phrygia,  not  far 
from  Eumeneia.  (Plin.  v.  29.)  There  are  coins 
with  the  name  of  this  river.  (Leake,  Asia  Minor, 
p.  157.)  4.  A river  in  Lycia,  on  the  frontier  of 

Caria,  which  empties  itself  into  the  bay  of  Telmissus, 
whence  that  bay  is  sometimes  called  Sinus  Glaucus. 
(Plin.  vi.  29  ; Quint.  Smyra.  Posthom.  iv.  6,  foil.; 
Strab.  xiv.  p.  651.)  The  modem  name  of  the  bay 
is  MaTcri.  Steph.  B.  mentions  a 5t);uos  rXavKov, 
which  was  probably  a place  on  the  banks  of  the 
river.  [L.  S.] 

GLAUCUS,  a river  of  Achaia.  [Achaia,  p. 
13,  b.] 

GLESSARIA  INSULA.  [Austeravia.] 
GLINDITIONES,  a people  or  town  of  Illyricum 
(Plin.  iii.  22),  probably  represented  by  Ljuhinje  in 
the  Herzegowina.  [E.  B.  J.J 

GLISAS  (rAitras  or  T\i(r<xas:  Eth.  YXiadvrios'), 
an  ancient  towm  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer  in 
the  same  line  with  Plataea  (7Z.  ii.  504),  and  cele- 
brated in  mythology  -as  the  place  where  the  Epigoni 
fought  against  the  Thebans,  and  where  the  Argive 
chiefs  were  buried  who  fell  in  the  battle.  (Paus.  i. 
44.  § 4,  ix.  5.  § 13,  ix.  8.  § 6,  ix.  9.  § 4,  ix.  19. 
§ 2.)  Pausanias,  in  his  description  of  the  road  from 
Thebes  to  Chalcis,  says  that  Glisas  was  situated  be- 
yond Teumessus,  at  the  distance  of  seven  stadia  from 
the  latter  place;  that  above  Glisas  rose  Mount  Hy- 
patus,  from  which  flowed  the  torrent  Thermodon. 
(Paus.  ix.  19.  § 2.)  Strabo  (ix.  p.  412)  places  it 
on  Mt.  Hypatus,  and  Herodotus  (ix.  43)  describes 
the  Thermodon  as  flowing  between  Glisas  and  Ta- 
nacra.  Leake  identifies  Glisas  with  the  ruins  on  the 
bank  of  the  torrent  of  Platandhi,  above  which  rises 
the  mountain  of  Siamatd,  the  ancient  Hypatus. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  250.) 

GLOTA.  [Clota.] 

GLYCYS  LIMEN.  [Acheron,  p.  19,  a.] 
GLY'PPIA  or  GLY'MPIA  (FAuttwIo,  Paus.  iii. 
22.  § 8),  a village  of  Laconia,  situated  near  the 
frontiers  of  Argolis.  Glyppia  is  the  name  in  Pau- 
sanias, who  simply  describes  it  as  situated  in  the  in- 
terior kbove  ^larius.  It  appears  to  be  the  same 
place  as  the  fortress  called  TKvp.mh  by  Polybius, 
who  places  it  near  the  borders  of  the  Argeia  and 
Laconia,  and  who  relates  that  the  Messenians  were 
defeated  here  in  b.  c.  218  by  the  Spartans,  when 
they  were  endeavouring,  by  a round-about  march 
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from  Tegea,  to  penetrate  into  the  southern  valley  of 
the  Eurotas.  (Polyb.  v.  20.)  It  is  also  mentioned 
on  another  occasion  by  Polybius  (iv.  36).  The  an- 
cient town  is  probably  representi  d by  the  Hellenic 
remains  at  Lympiada^  which  is  probably  a corruption 
of  the  ancient  name.  The  district  south  of  Lym- 
piada  is  called  O'lympo-khoria^  which  name  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  one  of  the  mountains  in  the 
neighbourhood  bore  the  name  of  Olympus  in  ancient 
times.  Leake  indeed  conjectures  that  r\vpiria  was 
the  ancient  local  form  of  ’0\vy.Tria,  and  consequently 
that  Lympidda  and  O'lympo-Jchoria  may  both  origi- 
nate in  the  same  ancient  name  Olympia  having  the 
local  form  of  Glympia.  (Boblaye,  Recherches,  <^c. 
p.-  362 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  362  ; Curtius, 
PeloponnesoSf  vol.  ii.  p.  303.) 

GNOSUS,  GNOSSUS.  [Cxosus.] 

GOBAEUM  (r^oioz'  &Kpou),  is  placed  by  Ptolemy 
(ii.  8.  § 1)  in  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  and  it  is  the 
most  western  part  of  Gallia.  D’Anville  concludes 
that  it  is  Finistere  or  Mahd,  commonly  called 
Pointe  S(.  Maihitu.  It  is  certainly  some  point 
between  the  Pointe  de  Penmarche  and  the  place 
where  the  French  coast  turns  east.  Gossellin  and 
others  make  it  the  cape  on  which  stands  the  light 
of  Aitdierm,  and  which  tenninates  on  the  east  the 
road  of  Goh-estan,  In  such  a case  as  this  the  name 
helps  to  a probable  conclusion.  [G.  L.] 

GOBANNIO,in  Britain, mentioned  in  the  12th  Iti- 
nerary, probably=Aber-^avewra^  in  Wales.  [K.G.L.] 
GOGANA  (PcJyava,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  38),  a small 
place  on  the  coast  of  Persis,  to  which  the  fleet  of 
Kearchus  came,  at  the  mouth  of  a small  stream  or 
torrent  called  the  Areon.  It  is  now  called  Konkun. 
(Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  385.)  [V.] 

GOGi^E'NE  (Twyapyvr]'),  a canton  of  Armenia^ 
which  Strabo  (xi,  p.  528)  places  to  the  N.  of  the 
Cyrus.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Armenian  Koukar  or 
Kowkark'h,  and  is  represented  by  the  modern 
Akhallskhdi,  lying  between  Guria,  Imiretia,  Geor~ 
ffia,  and  the  river  Jordk.  St.  Martin  (^Mem.  sur 
rArmenie,  vol.  i.  p.  81)  corrects  the  reading 
pyuoi  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (s.  v.)  into  rco7a- 
prjvoi.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GOLGI  (ro\7oi ; Eth.  rSXyios,  ro\yia,  To\- 
77JJS,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of  Cyprus,  famous  for  the 
wwsbip  of  Aphrodite  (Theocr.  xv.  100;  Lycophr. 
589  ; Catull.  xxxvi.  15,  Nupt.  Pel.  et  TJiet.  96), 
which,  according  to  legend,  had  existed  here  even 
before  its  introduction  at  Paphos  by  Agapenor. 
(Pausan  viii.  5.  § 2.)  The  town  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  35);  but  its  position  is  not  known.  (En- 
gel, Kypros,  vol.  i.  p.  145,  vol.  ii.  p.  81.)  [E.B.J.] 
GOLGOTHA  MONS.  [Jerusalem.] 

GOLOE.  [Cabyle.] 

GOMPHI  {Topipoiy  Strab.  ix.  p.  437 ; Steph.  B. 
8.  V. : Eth.  Tofjx\>6s,  Topipevs,  Gomphensis),  a town 
of  HLstiaeotis  in  Thessaly,  situated  upon  a tributary 
of  the  Peneius,  and  near  the  frontiers  of  Athamania 
and  Dolopia.  Its  position  made  it  a place  of  histori- 
cal importance,  since  it  guarded  two  of  the  chief 
passes  into  the  Thessalian  plains : “ that  of  Musdki, 
distant  two  miles,  which  was  the  exit  from  Dolopia, 
and  the  pass  of  Portes,  at  a distance  of  four  miles, 
which  led  into  Athamania,  and  through  that  pro- 
vince to  Ambracia.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 
iv.  p.  521.)  In  the  war  against  Philip,  Amynander, 
king  of  the  Athamanes,  in  co-operation  with  the  Eo- 
man  consul  Flamininus,  having  descended  from  the 
latter  pass  (“  Fauces  angustae,  quae  ab  Athamania 
Thessaliam  dirimunt”),  first  took  Pheca,  a town 
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lying  between  the  pass  and  Gomphi,  and  then  Gom- 
phi  itself,  B.  c.  198.  The  possession  of  this  place 
was  of  great  importance  to  Flamininus,  since  it  se- 
cured him  a communication  with  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  from  which  he  derived  his  supplies.  The  route 
from  Gomphi  to  Ambracia  is  described  by  Livy  as 
very  short  but  extremely  difiBcult.  The  capture  of 
Gomphi  was  followed  by  the  surrender  of  the  towns 
named  Argenta,  Pherinum,  Thimarum,  Lisinae, 
Stimo,  and  Lampsus,  the  position  of  which  is  quite 
uncertain.  (Liv.  xxxii.  14,  15.)  When  Athamania 
revolted  from  Philip  in  B.  c.  189,  he  marched  into 
their  country  by  the  above-mentioned  pass,  but  was 
obliged  to  retire  with  heavy  loss.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  by  the  same 
route  that  the  Eoman  consul  Q.  Marcius  Philippus 
marched  from  Ambracia  into  Thessaly  in  b.  c.  169. 
(Liv.  xliv.  1.)  In  the  campaign  between  Caesar 
and  Pompey  in  b.  c.  48,  the  inhabitants  of  Gomphi, 
having  heard  of  Caesar’s  repulse  at  Dyn-hachium, 
shut  their  gates  against  him,  when  he  arrived  at  the 
place  from  Aeginium  ; but  he  took  the  place  by  as- 
sault in  a few  hours.  Caesar,  in  his  account  of 
these  events,  describes  Gomphi  as  the  “ first  town  in 
Thessaly  to  those  coming  from  Epirus.”  (Caes. 
B.  C.  iii.  80;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  64;  Dion  Cass.  xli. 
61.) 

The  Greek  geographer  Meletius  placed  Gomphi  at 
Stagus,  but,  from  an  inscription  found  at  Stagus,  it 
is  clear  that  this  is  the  site  of  Aeginium.  [Aegi- 
I NiUM.]  Leake,  however,  has  shovm  that  Gomphi 
is  represented  by  Episkopi,  which  is  the  name  of 
an  uncultivated  height  lying  along  the  left  bank  of 
the  Bliuri,  at  a distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  mountains.  On  this  height  there  are  still  some 
remains  of  the  ancient  town.  The  modern  name  is 
owing  to  the  fact  of  Gomphi  having  been  a bishop- 
ric in  later  times.  (Hierocl.  p.  642.)  Leake  places 
Pheca  at  a small  village  called  Bletzi,  midway  be- 
tween the  hill  of  Episkopi  and  the  pass  of  Portes. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv.  p.  519,  seq.) 


GO'NGALAE.  [Libya.] 

GO'NGYLUS.  [Sellasia.] 
GONNO-CONDYLON.  [Condylon.] 
GONNUS  or  GONNI  {Tdwos,  Herod.,  Strab. , 
Tovroi,  Polyb.,  Steph.  B.:  Eth.  Tdyvios,  also  Vovvios, 
Tovaras,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  an  ancient  tovra  of  the 
Perrhaebi  in  Thessaly,  which  derived  its  name,  ac- 
cording to  the  later  Greek  critics,  from  Gonneus, 
mentioned  in  the  Iliad.  (II.  n.  748;  Steph.  B.  s.  w. 
rouuoL')  Its  position  made  it  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  in  the  north  of  Thessaly.  It  stood 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Peneius,  near  the  entrance 
of  the  only  two  passes  by  which  an  enemy  can  pene- 
trate into  Thessaly  from  the  north.  The  celebrated 
vale  of  Tempe  begins  to  narrow  at  Gonni;  and  the 
pass  across  Mt.  Olympus  a little  to  the  west  of 
Tempe  leads  into  Thessaly  at  Gonni.  It  was  by 
the  latter  route  that  the  army  of  Xerxes  entered 
Thessaly.  (Herod,  vii.  128,  173.)  The  position  of 
Gonni  with  respect  to  Tempe  is  ckarly  shown  by 
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the  numerous  passages  in  which  it  is  mentioned  by 
Livy.  After  the  battle  of  Cynoscephalae,  in  b.  c. 
197,  Philip  fled  in  haste  to  Tempe,  but  halted  a 
day  at  Gonni,  to  receive  such  of  his  troops  as  might 
have  survived  the  battle.  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10;  Polyb. 
xviii.  10.)  In  the  war  against  Antioch  us,  in  b.  c. 
191,  when  the  king,  having  marched  from  Deme- 
trias,  had  advanced  as  far  north  as  Larissa,  a portion 
of  the  Roman  army  under  the  command  of  App. 
Claudius  marched  through  the  pass  across  Mt.  Olym- 
pus, and  thus  arrived  at  Gonni.  On  this  occasion 
Livy  says  that  Gonni  was  20  miles  from  Larissa, 
and  describes  it  as  situated  “ in  ipsis  faucibus  saltus 
quse  Tempe  appellantur.”  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10.)  In 
B.  c.  171  it  was  strongly  fortified  by  Perseus;  and 
when  this  monarch  retired  into  Macedonia,  the  Ro- 
man consul  Licinius  advanced  against  the  town,  but 
found  it  impregnable.  (Liv.  xlii.  54,  67.)  Gonni 
does  not  occur  in  history  after  the  wars  of  the  Ro- 
mans in  Greece,  but  it  is  mentioned  ‘by  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  440;  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 42). 

The  site  of  Gonni  is  fixed  by  Leake  at  a place 
called  Lyhostomo,  or  the  “ Wolfs  Mouth,”  in  the 
vale  of  Dereli,  at  the  foot  of  a point  of  Mt.  Olympus, 
about  a mile  from  the  Peneius.  Here  are  some  re- 
mains of  a Hellenic  city,  mixed  with  other  ruins  of 
a later  date.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the 
town  of  Lycostomium  (AvKoaT6jj.iov'),  which  occurs 
in  Byzantine  history  as  early  as  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury (Cantacuz.  ii.  28,  iv.  19),  was  built  upon  the 
site  of  Gonni.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p 388  ) 

GONOESSA,  GONUSSA.  [Pallene.J 

GOPHNA  (F(5<pi'a,  Joseph.;  Tov(pva,  Ptol.),  a town 
of  Palaestine,  situated  in  the  country  of  Benjamin. 
It  gave  its  name  to  one  of  the  ten  toparchies  (Fo^- 
VLTiK^  Toirapxia,  Joseph.  B,  J.  iii.  3.  § 5 ; “ to- 
parchia  Gophnitica,”  Pliu.  v.  14).  Josephus  reckons 
it  second  in  importance  to  Jerusalem,  and  usually 
joins  it  with  Arcabatta.  It  was  one  of  four  cities 
taken  by  Cassius  and  reduced  to  slavery  (^Ant.  xiv. 
11.  § 2),  but  restored  to  freedom  by  a decree  of 
Marcus  Antonius,  after  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12.  §§  2,  3).  It  was  taken  by  Vespasian  in  his 
last  campaign  in  Palaestine  (-B.  J.  iv.  9.  § 9),  and, 
as  Titus  marched  on  Jerusalem  by  way  of  Caesareia 
and  Samaria,  he  passed  through  Gophna  (v.  2.  § 1). 
Eusebius  makes  it  the  ^dpay^  Borpvos,  Vallis  Botri, 
or  Eshcol  of  Holy  Scripture, — its  name  being  iden- 
tical in  signification,  — (from  a vine),  which 
proves  the  fertility  of  the  place  in  his  days.  He  places 
it  15  miles  from  Jerusalem,  on  the  road  to  Neapolis 
{Nablouse),  in  near  agreement  with  the  Peutinger 
Tables,  which  state  the  distance  at  16  miles.  The 
site  is  still  marked  by  an  inconsiderable  Christian 
village,  retaining  its  ancient  name  unchanged,  pro- 
nounced by  the  natives  Jvfna.  It  is  situated  in  a 
deep  basin  formed  by  the  concurrence  of  several 
valleys,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  hills.  Con- 
siderable traces  of  the  Roman  road  between  this  town 
and  Jerusalem,  are  to  be  seen  to  the  south  of  the  vil- 
lage. The  soil  around  is  remarkably  fertile,  and  its 
grapes  are  celebrated  throughout  the  country.  (Ro- 
binson, Res.  vol.  iii.  pp.  77 — 79.)  [G.  W.] 

GO'RDIUM  (rSpSioy),  a town  of  Bithynia,  a little 
to  the  north  of  the  river  Sangarius,  was  in  later  times 
called  Juliopolis.  This  city  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  having  been  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  Phrygian  kings;  but  in  the  time  of  Strabo 
(xii.  p,  568)  it  had  sunk  to  the  condition  oi  a mere 
village  it  appears,  however,  that  it  ^yas  rebuilt  and 
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enlarged  in  the  time  of  Augustus  under  the  name  of 
Juliopolis,  and  thenceforth  it  continued  to  flourish  for 
several  centuries.  (Strab.  l.c.  p.  574;  Polyb.  xxii. 
20;  Liv.xxxviii.  18;  Plin.  v.  42;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 14.) 
In  the  time  of  Justinian  it  had  suffered  from  the  in- 
undations of  the  river  Scopas,  and  was  therefore  re- 
paired by  that  emperor.  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  4.) 
Gordium  is  celebrated  in  history  as  the  scene  of 
Alexander’s  cutting  the  famous  Gordian  knot.  This 
adventure  took  place  in  the  acropolis  of  the  town, 
which  had  been  the  palace  of  king  Gordius.  (Arrian, 
Anah.  i.  29,  ii.  3;  Q.  Curt.  iii.  1,  12  ; Justin,  xi. 
7.)  [L.  S.] 

GORDIUTI'CHOS  (Fopdlov  t€?xos),  a town  in 
Caria,  one  day’s  march  from  Antioch.  (Liv.  xxxviii. 
13.)  Steph.  B.  says  that  it  was  founded  by  Gor- 
dius, a son  of  Midas,  whence  it  must  once  have  be- 
longed to  Phiygia.  [L.  S.] 

GORDYE'NE,  GORDYE'NI.  [Cordyene.J 
GORGON  or  URGO  (Topydvr),  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 
78:  Gorgona),  a small  island  in  the  Tyrrhenian 
sea,  between  the  coast  of  Etruria  and  Corsica,  and 
distant  about  20  miles  from  the  mainland.  Its 
name  is  written  Urgo  by  Pliny  and  Mela ; but 
Rutilius,  who  describes  it  in  his  poetical  itinerary, 
calls  it  Gorgon,  and  this  form  is  confinned  by  the 
authority  of  Ptolemy  (1.  c.),  as  well  as  by  its  modem 
name  of  Gorgona.  (Plin.  iii.  6.  s.  12  ; Mel.  ii.  7. 
§ 19 ; Rutil.  Itin.  i.  515.)  It  is  a small  island,  only 
about  8 miles  in  circumference,  but  elevated  and 
rocky,  rising  abruptly  out  of  the  sea,  which  renders 
it  a conspicuous  object  from  a distance.  Between 
it  and  the  port  of  Livorno  is  the  islet  of  Meloria, 
a mere  rock,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  Maenaria 
of  Pliny.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GO'RGYLUS.  [Laconia.] 

GORNEAS,  a fortress  in  the  north  of  Armenia 
(Tac.  Ann.  xii.  45),  which  D’Anville  identifies  with 
Khorien.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GORTYN,  GORTYNA  (Foprov,  VopTwax  FAh 
Toprijuios),  a town  of  Crete  which  appears  in  the 
Homeric  poems,  under  the  form  of  Vopriv  (II.  ii.  646 
(?c?.iii.294);  but  afterwards  became  usually  r6prvva 
(comp.  Tzchuck  ad  Pomp.  Melam,  vol.  iii.  pt.  ii.  p. 
811),  according  to  Steph.  B.  (s.  v.)  it  was  originally 
called  Larissa  (Adpicraa)  and  Cremnia  QAphixvia). 

This  important  city  was  next  to  Cnossus  in  im- 
portance and  splendour;  in  early  times  these  two 
great  towns  had  entered  into  a league  which  enabled 
them  to,  reduce  the  whole  of  Crete  under  their  power; 
in  after-times  when  dissensions  arose  among  them 
they  were  engaged  in  continual  hostilities  (Strab.  x. 
p.  478).  It  was  originally  of  very  considerable  size, 
since  Strabo  (l.c.)  reckons  its  circuit  at  50  stadia; 
but  when  he  wrote  it  was  very  much  diminished. 
He  adds  that  Ptolemy  Philopator  had  begun  to  en  - 
close  it  with  fresh  walls;  but  the  work  was  not 
carried  on  for  more  than  8 stadia.  In  the  Pelopon- 
nesian War,  Gortyna  seems  to  have  had  relations 
with  Athens.  (Thuc.  ii.  85).  In  b.  c.  201,  Phi- 
lopoemen,  who  had  been  invited  over  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, assumed  the  command  of  the  forces  of  Gor- 
tyna. (Plut.  Philop.  13.)  In  b.  c.  197,  five 
hundred  of  the  Gortynians,  under  their  commander, 
Cydas,  which  seems  to  have  been  a common  name 
at  Gortyna,  joined  Quinctius  Flamininus  in  Thessaly 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  3.) 

Gortyna  stood  on  a plain  watered  by  the  river  Le- 
thaeus,  and  at  a distance  of  90  stadia  from  the  Li- 
byan ^a,  on  which  were  situated  its  two  harbours, 
Lebena  and  MetaUum  (Strab.  1.  c.),  and  is  men- 
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tioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  20),  Scylax  (p.  19),  Ptolemy 
(iii.  17.  § 10),  and  Hierocles,  who  commenced  his 
tour  of  the  island  with  this  place. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Gortyna,  the  fountain  of 
Sauros  is  said  to  have  been  surrounded  by  poplars 
which  bore  fruits  (Theophrast.  H.  P.  iii.  5);  and  on 
the  banks  of  the  Lethaeus  was  another  famous 
spring,  which  the  naturalists  said  was  shaded  by  a 
plane-tree,  which  retained  its  foliage  through  the 
wdnter,  and  which  the  people  believed  to  have  covered 
the  marriage-bed  of  Europa  and  the  metamorphosed 
Zeus.  (Theophrast.  if.  P.  i.  15;  Varr.  de  Re  Rustic. 
i.  7 ; Plin.  xii.  1.) 

The  ruins  of  Gortyna,  as  they  existed  previously, 
have  been  described  more  or  less  diffusely  by  various 
writers  (Belon,  Les  Observ.  des  plus  Singul.  p.  8 ; 
Tournefort,  Voyage  du  Levant,  pp.  58 — 64;  Po- 
cocke,  Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  252 — 255  ; Savary, 
Lettres  sur  la  Grece,  xxiii.)  ; their  statements, 
along  with  the  full  account  of  the  Venetian  MS.  of 
the  16  th  century,  will  be  found  in  the  Museum  of 
Classical  Antiquities,  vol.  ii.  pp.  277 — 286.  The 
site  of  Gortyna  cannot,  till  the  survey  of  the  island 
is  completed,  be  made  out,  but  Mr.  Pashley  {Trav. 
vol.  i.  p.  295)  has  placed  it  near  the  modern  Ha- 
ghius  Dheka,  where  the  ten  Saints  of  Gortyna,  ac- 
cording to  tradition,  suffered  martyrdom  in  the  reign 
of  Decius  (comp.  Cornelius,  Creta  Sacra,  vol.  i.  pp. 
156 — 166).  In  this  neighbourhood  is  the  cavern 
which  Mr.  Cockerell  (Walpole,  Memoirs,  vol.  ii.  pp. 
402 — 406)  has  conjectured  to  be  the  far-famed  la- 
byrinth ; but  as  the  ancients,  with  the  exception  of 
Claudian  {Sext.  Cons.  Hon.  634),  who,  probably, 
used  the  name  of  the  town  as  equivalent  to  Cretan, 
are  unanimous  in  fixing  the  legend  of  the  Minotaur 
at  Cnossus,  the  identification  must  be  presumed  to 
be  purely  i'anciful.  The  coins  of  Gortyna  are  of  very 
ancient  workmanship.  Besides  the  autonomous,  there 
are  numerous  imperial  coins,  ranging  from  Augus- 
tus to  Hadrian.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  312;  Sestini, 
p.  82.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


COIN  OF  GORTYNA. 

GORTY'NIA  {Toprvvla,  Topdovia:  Eth.  FopSu- 
yidrys,  Steph.  B. ; Topdgyia,  Fopdovria,  Ptol.  iii.  13. 
§ 39),  a place  in  Macedonia  which  the  host  of  Sitalces 
passed  in  their  march  between  Idomene  and  the 
plains  of  Cyrrhus  and  Pella  (Thuc.  ii.  100).  Hence 
its  position  must  be  looked  for  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  river  Axius.  (Lea.ke,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii. 
p.  444.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GORTY'NIUS.  [Gortys.] 

GORTYS,  or  GORTYNA  {Fdprvs,  Paus,  viii. 
27.  § 4 ; FopTvva,  Paus.  v.  7.  § 1,  Pol.  iv.  60.  § 3, 
Plin.  iv.  6.  s.  10),  a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district 
Cynuria,  situated  near  the  river  Gortynius  {Fop- 
Tvvios),  also  called  Lusius  {Aovaios')  nearer  its 
sources,  which  was  a tributary  of  the  Alpheius,  and 
was  remarkable  for  the  coldness  of  its  waters.  The 
town  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Gortys,  a son 
of  Styinphalus,  and  is  described  by  Pausanias  as  a 
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village  in  his  time,  though  it  had  formerly  been  a 
considerable  city.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  were  re- 
moved to  klegalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the 
latter  city  in  b.  c.  371 ; but  it  must  have  continued 
to  be  a place  of  some  importance,  since  Polybius 
says  that  it  was  taken  by  Euripidas,  the  general  of 
the  Eleians,  in  the  Social  War,  b.  c.  219.  At  that 
time  it  was  subject  to  Thelpusa.  It  contained  a 
celebrated  temple  of  Asclepius,  built  of  Pentelic 
marble,  and  containing  statues  of  Asclepius  and 
Hygieia  by  Scopas.  Cicero  alludes  to  this  temple, 
when  he  says  {de  Nat.  Deor.  iii.  22)  that  near  the 
river  Lusius  was  the  sepulchre  of  one  of  the  Aecu- 
lapii,  of  whom  he  reckoned  three.  Its  ruins  are 
seen  upon  a height  near  the  village  of  Atzi'kolo. 
There  are  still  remains  of  its  principal  gate  and  of 
its  walls,  consisting  of  polygonal  masonry.  (Pans. 
V.  7.  § 1,  viii.  4.  § 8,  viii.  27.  § 4,  28.  §§  1,  2 ; 
Pol.,  Plin.  11.  cc.’,  Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  24, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  233  ; Cmtius,  Peloponnesos, 
vol.  i.  p.  349,  seq.) 

GORYA  {Fdipva,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 43),  the  capital 
of  the  small  district  of  Goryaea  {FwpvaTa,  Ptol.  vii. 
1.  § 42),  in  the  country  at  the  foot  of  the  Hindu- 
Kush,  to  the  N.  of  the  Panjdb,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Suastus,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Cophes,  or 
River  of  Cabul.  The  Suastus  is,  doubtless,  the  Su- 
vastu,  or  Suwad  (Lassen’s  Karte  v.  Alt-Indien). 
There  is  a manifest  connection  between  this  place 
and  its  territory  and  the  Guraei  and  Guraeus,  and 
there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt  that  they  refer  to  the 
same  people  and  localities.  In  Arrian  (iv.  25), 
Alexander  crosses  the  Guraeus  (Foupotos)  with  some 
difficulty,  and  passes  through  the  country  of  the 
Guraei  (FoopaToi),  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Assa- 
ceni  or  Aspasii  {Aqvaka.')  Hei’e  the  Suastus  and 
Guraeus  are  probably  the  same,  and,  as  Eorbiger 
suggests,  only  other  names  for  the  Choaspes  or 
Khondr,  one  of  the  tributaries  of  the  Cophes  or 
Cdbul  river  from  the  north.  In  another  place,  Ar- 
rian distinguishes  the  two  rivers;  stating  that  the 
Cophes  flowed  into  Peucelaotis,  carrying  with  it  its 
tributaries,  the  Malamantus,  Soastus,  and  Garoea 
(Fapbto,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  4).  In  Lassen’s  Map  ap- 
pears a stream  called  the  Gauri,  to  the  W.  of 
the  Suvastu,  which  probably  represents  the  position 
of  this  stream  and  people.  In  the  Mahabhdrata 
are  found  Siivastii,  Gauri,  and  Campana — rivers  of 
this  part  of  the  country;  the  second  is  no  doubt  the 
Greek  Guraeus.  Pott  suggests  another  derivation, 
which  seems  much  less  probable  {Etym.  Forsch. 
p.  xlvi.)  [V.j 

GORYAEA  [Gory a]. 

GORYS  {Fdpus,  Strab.  xv.  p.  697),  a small  town 
of  Bactriana,  near  the  junction  of  the  Choaspes  and 
Cophes.  The  passage  in  Strabo  in  which  the  name 
occurs  is  very  corrupt,  and  has  led  to  various  read- 
ings. The  older  editions  read  Trapa  Fwpv5d\-r}'.f 
TTOAiv,  and  hence  made  Gorydale  the  name  of  the 
place.  The  later  ones  of  Coray,  Groskurd,  and 
Kramer  have  Trapa  FcvpvSi  dWpu  ttoKiv,  which  seems 
to  be  a preferable  reading,  and  gives  Gorys  for  the. 
name  of  the  place.  The  similarity  of  the  sound, 
and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place,  suggest  a con- 
nection between  it  and  Gorya.  [V.] 

GOTHI,  GOTONES,  GOTHONES,  GUTAE, 
GUTTONES  (rbT0ot,  FoTTOi,  Fovt6oi,  Fvdwvis), 
a tribe  of  Germans,  noticed  even  by  Pytheas  of 
Marseilles,  in  his  account  of  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.)  According  to  him,  they 
dwelt  about  the  Aestuarium  Oceani  Mentonomon 
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(the  Frische  Tacitus  (Germ.  43),  who 

places  them  beyond  the  Lygii,  that  is,  on  the 
north-east  of  them,  points  to  the  same  district, 
though  he  does  not  intimate  that  they  were  in- 
habitants of  the  coast.  Ptolemy  (iii.  5.  § 20)  men- 
tions them  under  the  name  of  TvQwvis  as  a Sar- 
matian  tribe,  and  as  dwelling  on  the  east  of  the 
Vistula,  and  in  the  south  of  the  Venedae  or  Wends ; 
so  that  he,  too,  does  not  place  them  on  the  sea-coast. 
Strabo  (vii.  p.  290)  speaks  of  the  Butones  (Bou- 
T^€s)  as  a tribe  subject  to  king  Maroboduus,  which 
agrees  with  the  story  of  young  Catualda,  the  Goth, 
in  Tacitus  (^Ann.  ii.  62).  The  later  form  of  the 
name  of  this  people,  Gothi,  does  not  occur  until  the 
time  of  Caracalla  (Spartian.  Carac.  10,  Antonin. 
Get.  6),  and  approaches  the  native  name  of  the 
people,  Gutthiuda,  which  is  preserved  in  the  Frag- 
ments of  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

From  the  statements  above  referred  to,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  in  the  earliest  times  the  Gothi,  or  Goths,  as 
we  shall  henceforth  call  them,  inhabited  the  coast  of 
modem  Prussia  from  the  Vistula  as  far  as  Braunsberg 
or  Heiligenbeil,  where  the  country  of  the  Venedae 
commenced.  After  the  time  of  Tacitus  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  Goths  until  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century,  when,  simultaneously  with  the  appearance 
of  the  Alemanni  in  the  west,  the  Goths  are  spoken 
of  as  a powerful  nation  on  the  coasts  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  emperor  Caracalla,  on  an  expedition 
to  the  East,  is  said  to  have  conquered  the  Goths 
in  several  engagements  (Spartian.  Carac.  10)  ; 
Alexander  Severus  soon  discovered  that  they  were 
most  dangerous  neighbours  of  the  province  of  Dacia; 
for  those  German  tribes  on  the  Lower  Danube  showed 
as  determined  a hostility  against  the  Eomans  as 
their  brethren  on  the  Khine.  The  most  formidable 
of  these  tribes  were  the  Goths,  who  now  occupied 
the  countries  once  inhabited  by  the  Sarmatian  Getae 
and  Scythians,  whence  they  themselves  are  some- 
times called  Getae  or  Scythians,  as,  for  example,  in 
Procopius,  Capitolinus,  Trebellius  Pollio,  and  even 
by  their  own  historian  Jomandes.  In  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Philippus  (a,  d.  244 — 249)  they  took  pos- 
session of  Dacia,  and  laid  siege  to  Marcianopolis,  the 
capital  of  Moesia  Secunda,  which  purchased  peace 
for  a large  sum  of  money.  (Jornand.  de  Reb. 
Goth.  16.)  Afterwards,  however,  they  again  ra- 
vaged Moesia  : in  a.  d.  250  they  indeed  retreated 
before  the  army  of  Decius  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nicopolis,  on  the  Danube;  but  not  long  afterwards 
they  annihilated  the  whole  Roman  army  near  Phi- 
lippopolis  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Haemus.  ( Jomand. 
1.  c.  18 ; Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  5.)  The  Goths  now 
poured  down  upon  Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Thermopylae;  but  the  pass  was 
well  guarded,  and  the  invaders  were  obliged  to  return 
northward:  in  Moesia,  however,  they  defeated  Decius 
a second  time,  and  destroyed  his  whole  army  near 
Abrutum  or  Forum  Trebonii.  (Zosim.  i.  23;  Aurel. 
Viet,  de  Caes.  29,  Epit.  29  ; Syncell.  p.  375; 
Zonar.  xii.  20, foil.;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  13.)  Mean- 
time the  Goths  extended  more  and  more  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine ; and  having  become  possessed  of 
a fleet,  they  sailed  in  a.  d.  253  with  a large  number 
of  boats  against  Pityus.  Meeting  with  a powerful 
resistance  there,  they  raised  the  siege ; but  they  after- 
wards returned  and  took  the  town.  Trapezus  expe- 
rienced the  same  fate;  and  in  its  harbour  the  barba- 
rians captured  a large  fleet,  with  which  they  sailed 
away,  in  A.  d.  258.  In  the  following  year  they  un- 
dertook a fresh  expedition  against  the  Thracian 
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Bosporus,  m which  they  conquered  Chalcedon,  JJ^i- 
comedeia,  Nicaea,  Prusa,  Apamea,  and  Cius.  A 
third  expedition,  undertaken  with  a fleet  of  500 
ships,  was  still  more  terrible  for  the  Roman  empire. 
They  landed  at  Cyziens,  which  they  destroyed;  then 
sailed  down  the  Aegean,  and  made  a descent  upon 
Attica:  the  whole  coast,  from  the  south  of  Pelo- 
ponnesus as  far  as  Epirus  and  Thessaly,  was  ra- 
vaged in  a fearful  manner,  and  Illyricum  was  lite- 
rally ransacked.  At  length,  apparently  tired  of  their 
roving  expeditions,  a portion  of  the  Goths  returned 
through  Moesia  and  across  the  Danube  into  their 
own  country,  on  the  north-west  of  the  Euxine  : the 
remainder  continued  their  devastations  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor;  but  afterwards  they  also  returned 
home.  (Zosim.  i.  32,  foil.;  Trebell.  Poll.  Gallien. 
5,6,  13;  Jomand.  20;  Zonar.  xii.  26;  Oros.  vii. 
22;  Syncell.  p.  382.)  But  they  did  not  remain 
quiet  for  any  length  of  time;  for  in  a.  d.  269  they 
undertook  another  vast  maritime  expedition,  in 
which,  notwithstanding  many  reverses  in  Thrace 
and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  they  ravaged  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  and  laid  siege  to  Cassandreia  and 
Thessalonica.  At  length,  however,  the  emperor 
Claudius,  in  A.  D.  269,  gained  a brilliant  victory 
over  the  Goths  in  three  great  battles,  from  which  he 
derived  the  surname  Gothicus.  (Trebell.  Poll. 
Claud.  8,  foil.;  Zosim.  i.  43,  foil.;  Zonar.  xii.  29, 
foil.)  Although  only  few  returned  to  their  own 
country  after  these  battles,  the  Gothic  tribes  still 
continued  to  harass  the  frontiers  of  the  Roman  em  • 
pire  under  the  two  successors  of  Claudius ; and  Au- 
relian  w'as  even  obliged,  in  A.  d.  272,  to  cede  to 
them  the  large  province  of  Dacia.  (Zosim.  i.  48, 
foil.;  Eutrop.  ix.  15;  S.  Ruf.  9;  Amm.  Marc.  xxxi. 
6.)  There  now  followed  a period  of  about  50  years, 
during  which  the  Goths  appear  to  have  remained 
quiet,  except  that  in  the  reign  of  Tacitus  they  made 
an  unsuccessful  expedition  into  Colchis  and  Asia 
Minor.  (Zosim.  i.  53;  Vopisc.  Tacit.  13.)  At 
the  time  when  Constantine  had  overcome  all  his 
enemies,  the  Goths  again  came  forward  against 
the  Romans,  but  soon  concluded  peace.  (Zosim.  ii. 
21;  Jornand.  21.)  In  A.  D.  332  their  king  Araric 
crossed  the  Danube:  in  his  first  encounter  with 
Constantine  he  was  successful;  but  in  a second  en- 
gagement he  was  worsted,  and,  as  his  own  dominion 
was  invaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea,  he 
concluded  a peace.  The  consequence  was,  that 
henceforth,  so  long  as  the  family  of  Constantine  oc- 
cupied the  imperial  throne,  that  is,  till  A.  d.  363, 
the  Goths  never  made  any  attack  upon  the  frontiers 
of  the  empire.  Their  great  king  Hermanric  never 
made  war  against  the  Romans.  In  the  reign  of 
Valens  the  western  portion  of  the  Goths  carried  on 
a war  against  the  Romans,  which  lasted  three  years 
(from  A.  D.  367 — 369),  but  in  which  no  decisive 
battle  was  fought,  and  which  was  terminated  by  a 
peace,  in  which  the  Goths  acted  the  part  of  vic- 
tors. (Amm.  Marc,  xxxvii.  4,  5;  Themist.  Orat. 
X.  p.  129,  foil.)  At  the  time  when  the  Huns  in- 
vaded Europe  from  the  east,  the  southern  portion  of 
the  branch  of  the  Goths,  called  Visigoths,  took  refuge 
in  the  country  on  the  right  of  the  Danube,  imploring 
the  emperor  of  Constantinople  to  admit  them  and 
protect  them  against  the  barbarians;  in  a.  D.  375 
they  accordingly  crossed  the  Danube  under  their 
chiefs,  Fridigem  and  Alavivus,  amounting  to 
200,000.  The  Ostrogoths,  another  part  of  the  na- 
tion, being  refused  admission  into  the  Roman  empire, 
took  refuge  in  the  mountains  with  their  king  Atha- 
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naric.  The  Visigoths,  when  settled  in  Moesia,  were 
insolently  treated  by  their  protectors,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  attacked  and  defeated  the  Roman 
general  Lupicinus,  traversed  the  neighbouring  coun- 
tries, and,  conjointly  with  the  bands  of  Goths  that 
served  in  the  Roman  armies  and  with  others  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  defeated  the  Roman  army  near  Adria- 
nople,  where  the  emperor  Valens  himself  lost  his 
life,  A.  n.  378.  The  Visigoths  then  appeared  before 
Constantinople,  but  without  being  able  to  take  it, 
and  advanced  westward  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps. 
In  the  reign  of  Theodosius  they  spread  devastation 
both  in  the  south  and  in  the  north ; and  their  hosts, 
though  reduced  by  many  reverses,  remained  masters 
of  Thrace  and  Dacia  (Jornand.  26),  for  their  num- 
bers were  constantly  increased  by  fresh  reinforce- 
ments from  the  north,  and  the  court  of  Constanti- 
nople saw  no  other  way  of  securing  itself  against 
their  attacks  than  by  forming  friendly  relations  with 
them,  and  making  them  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
pire. (Oros.  vii.34;  Socrat.  v.  10;  Themist.  Oral. 
xvi.  p.  252,  foil.;  Zosim.  iv.  56.)  Henceforth  the 
Goths  were  regularly  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
Roman  empire;  but  after  the  death  of  Theodosius, 
swarms  of  Goths,  under  the  command  of  Alaric, 
quitted  Thrace,  advanced  unmolested  through  the 
pass  of  Thermopylae  towards  Thebes  and  Athens, 
plundered  Argos,  Corinth,  and  Sparta,  and  then  re- 
turned to  Epirus,  where  they  remained.  (Zosim.  v. 
5,  foil.  26.)  In  the  meantime  Gaina,  another  chief 
in  the  east,  attempted  to  make  himself  master  of 
Constantinople  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
empire,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  with  his 
army  across  the  Danube.  (Zosim.  v.  13,  foil. ; So- 
crat. vi.  6.)  After  this  Alaric  again  appears  in  the 
service  of  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Dux  Illyrici, 
whence  he  made  an  invasion  into  Italy,  but  was 
obliged  to  withdraw,  about  A.  d.  400.  (Claudian, 
de  Bell.  Get.  535  ; Jornand.  29  ; Oros.  vii.  37.) 
His  example,  however,  was  followed  by  Radagaisus, 
who,  in  A.  D.  405,  crossed  the  Alps  with  a numerous 
army  of  Goths,  though  apparently  without  producing 
any  results.  Alaric  "himself  then  again  poured  down 
his  hosts  upon  Italy,  and  thrice  advanced  to  Rome, 
which  had  not  seen  an  army  of  northern  barbarians 
within  its  walls  since  its  capture  by  the  Gauls.  From 
Rome  Alaric  turned  to  the  south  of  Italy,  where  death 
cut  short  his  victorious  career.  In  a.d.412  the  Goths 
quitted  Italy,  the  south  of  Gaul  being  given  up  to 
them ; after  having  remained  there  for  a short  time, 
they  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  took  possession  of  a 
large  part  of  Spain,  where  Athaulf,  the  successor  of 
Alaric,  was  assassinated.  His  successor,  Wallia, 
assisted  the  Romans  against  the  Vandals  and  Alani 
in  Spain,  and  was  rewarded  by  a portion  of  Western 
Gaul,  from  Tolosa  to  the  ocean.  The  succeeding 
kings  of  the  Goths  extended  their  empire  on  both 
sides  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  the  kingdom  reached  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  fifth  century  under  Euric.  The  empire  of  the 
Visigoths  then  embraced  the  greater  part  of  Spain 
and  a large  portion  of  Gaul,  and  the  kings  resided 
at  Tolosa,  Arelate,  or  Burdigala  ; but  after  Euric’s 
death  the  Goths  in  Gaul  were  compelled  to  retreat 
before  the  Franks,  while  in  Spain  their  empire  was 
overthrown  about  two  centuries  later  by  the  Sa- 
racens. 

At  the  time  when  the  Visigoths  were  received  by 
the  emperor  Valens  within  the  Roman  dominion,  the 
application  of  the  Ostrogoths,  as  already  stated,  was 
rejected  ; but  they  took  the  first  opportunity  of 
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crossing  the  Danube  notwithstanding,  and  joined 
Fridigem,  during  whose  expedition  to  the  south,  how- 
ever, they  marched  into  Pannonia.  (Amm.  Marc, 
xxxi.  5,  12;  Jornand.  27.)  In  the  reign  of  Theo- 
dosius, when  the  Visigoths  had  become  reconciled 
with  the  Romans,  there  appeared  a new’  host  of  Os-  > 
trogoths  about  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  but  in  at- 
tempting to  cross  the  river  they  were  completely 
defeated  by  the  Romans.  (Zosim.  iv.  35 ; Claudian, 
de  IV.  Cons.  Hon.  623,  foil.)  During  the  ascend- 
ancy of  the  Huns,  the  Ostrogoths  did  not  by  them- 
selves commit  any  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Romans,  but  joined  Attila  in  his  expedition  into 
Gaul.  (Jornand.  38.)  After  the  overthrow  of  the 
Huns  the  Ostrogoths  appear  again  in  Pannonia, 
which  was  ceded  to  them,  and  the  Eastern  empire 
was  in  fact  obliged  to  purchase  their  peace  with 
large  sums  of  money.  But  after  some  time  the 
Ostrogothic  king  Widemir  led  his  hosts  into  Italy; 
but  his  son,  being  prevailed  upon  by  the  emperor  | 
Glycerins  by  presents,  quitted  the  country  to  join 
the  Visigoths  in  the  west.  In  the  meantime  other 
hosts  under  different  leaders  traversed  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  finally  received  settlements  in  the  coun- 
try between  the  Low’er  Danube  and  Mount  Haemus, 
in  the  very  heart  of  the  empire.  The  town  of  Nova 
in  Moesia  is  said  to  have  been  the  residence  of  their 
king  Theodoric,  who,  in  A.  d.  489,  on  the  instigation  , 
of  the  emperor  Zeno,  entered  on  his  grand  expedi- 
tion, the  object  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy.  | 
He  w’as  successful,  and  established  the  kingdom  of  | 
the  Ostrogoths  in  the  heart  of  Italy,  upon  the  • 
ruins  of  the  kingdom  of  Odoacer.  The  new  empire  j 
was  so  powerful  that  during  the  lifetime  of  Theo-  I 
doric  no  one  ventured  to  attack  it.  But  his  death  i 
involved  the  downfall  of  his  kingdom ; for  while  the  \ 
members  of  his  family  were  embroiled  in  domestic  \ 
feuds,  the  kingdom  was  attacked  by  foreign  enemies,  i 
and,  though  it  was  bravely  defended,  became  a prey  '( 
of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  the  Ostrogoths  ceased  to  ( 
be  an  independent  people. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  the  history  of  the  Goths  and  ; 
their  two  chief  branches  down  to  their  disappearance  j 
from  history.  The  part  which  they  acted  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  empire  was  so  important  and  ' 
conspicuous,  that  down  to  the  present  day  their  | 
name  is  often  used  as  synonymous  with  Germans,  • 
although  they  were  only  a branch  of  the  great  Ger-  | 
man  nation.  Having  traced  their  history,  we  shall  i 
now  subjoin  a brief  account  of  the  various  tribes  of  t 
which  the  nation  of  the  Goths  consisted,  and  of  ) 
their  sub-divisions.  Pliny  (iv.  28)  describes  the  '■ 
Goths  as  belonging  to  the  groups  of  tribes  which  he  1 
calls  Vindili,  while  some  modern  critics  regard  them  J 
as  a part  of  the  Istaevones.  Thus  much,  however, 
is  certain,  that  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  third  I 
century  the  name  Goths  embraced  the  German  Ji 
tribes  occupying  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  coun-  'i 
try.  The  different  branches  making  up  the  Gothic 
group  are  the  following : — ’ 

1.  The  Gothi  minores,  also  called  Moesogotki,  t] 
were  the  branch  of  the  Western  Goths  who,  after 
having  received  permission  to  settle  in  Moesia,  re-  /i 
mained  there  in  fixed  habitations,  applying  them-  I 
selves  to  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  agriculture.  M 
(Jornand.  51,  52.) 

2.  Gothi  Tetraxitae,  belonging  to  the  Eastern 
Goths  on  the  Palus  Maeatis  (Procop.  Bell.  Goth. 
iv.  4,  5,  18):  they  maintained  their  national  pecu- 
liarities for  a long  period. 

3 The  Taifalae,  on  the  Danube  in  Dacia,  were  . 
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a’  part  of  the  Western  Goths.  (Ainm.  Mure.  xvii. 
13,  xxxi.  3;  Eutrop.  viii.  2.) 

4.  The  Gepidae.  [Gepidae.] 

5.  The  Rugii.  [Rugii.] 

6.  The  Sciri  and  Turcilingi;  see  these  articles. 

7.  The  Heruli  [Hekuli],  and 

8.  The  Juthungi.  [Juthungi.] 

Some  writers  also  include  the  Alani  and  Vandali 
among  the  Goths;  but  see  Alani  and  Vandali. 
The  whole  nation  of  the  Goths,  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  name,  was  divided  into  two  main  groups  or 
tribes,  the  Ostrogoths,  occupying  the  sandy  steppes 
in  the  east,  and  the  Visigoths,  inhabiting  the  more 
fertile  and  woody  countries  in  the  west.  Tlie  former 
occur  under  the  names  of  Austrogoihi  (Pollio, 
Claud.  6)  and  Ostrogothi  (Claudian,  in  Eutrop.  ii. 
153).  The  earliest  traces  of  the  name  of  the  Visi- 
goths (Visigothi),  which  occurs  only  in  very  late 
writers,  are  found  in  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (JJarm. 
vii.  399,  431,  v.  476)  in  the  form  Vesus : and  in 
Cassiodorus  (Farr.  iii.  1,  3)  we  find  Vuisigothi  and 
Vuisigothae ; while  Jornandes  has  Wesegothae  and 
Wesigothae.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  names, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  derived  from 
the  countries  occupied  by  the  two  branches  of  the 
nation,  the  one  signifying  the  Eastern,  and  the  other 
the  Western  Goths.  Zosimus  and  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus  know  neither  of  these  two  names,  wliich  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  used  until  the  time  when 
the  Goths  were  in  possession  of  a large  extent  of 
country  in  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea.  The  two 
writers  just  named  frequently  mention  the  Greutungi 
or  Grulungi  and  the  Tervingi  or  Thervingi,  where 
they  are  evidently  speaking  of  Goths.  In  regard  to 
these  names,  different  opinions  are  entertained  by  mo- 
dern writers,  some  believing  them  to  be  merely  local 
names,  which  accordingly  disappeared  after  the  mi- 
gration of  the  Goths  from  the  country  north  of  the 
Euxine,  whence  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Jor- 
nandes; others  think  that  Grutungi  is  only  another 
name  for  the  whole  of  the  Ostrogoths ; but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Grutungi  were  the  most  illustrious 
tribe  among  the  Ostrogoths,  and  that  the  Tervingi 
occupied  the  same  rank  among  the  Visigoths. 

As  the  Goths  were  a thoroughly  German  race, 
their  religion  must,  on  the  whole,  have  been  that 
common  to  all  the  Germans ; but  ever  since  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great,  Christianity  appears  to 
have  gradually  struck  root  among  the  Goths  settled 
in  Moesia  (the  Moeso-Goths),  whence  a Gothic 
bishop  is  mentioned  as  present  at  the  council  of 
Nicaea  in  A.  D.  325.  Their  form  of  Christianity 
was  probably  Arianism,  which  was  patronised  by 
their  protector  Valens,  and  which  was  certainly  the 
form  of  Christianity  adopted  by  their  celebrated 
bishop  Ulphilas.  Athanaric,  one  of  their  chiefs, 
however,  made  great  efforts  to  destroy  Christianity 
among  his  people,  and  punished  those  who  resisted 
his  attempts  in  a most  cruel  manner;  but  he  did 
not  succeed.  The  introduction  of  Christianity  among 
these  Goths,  and  the  circumstance  of  their  dwelling 
near  and  even  among  civilised  subjects  of  the  Roman 
empire,  greatly  contributed  to  raising  them,  in  point 
of  civilisation,  above  the  other  German  tribes.  Their 
bishop  Ulphilas,  in  the  fourth  century,  formed  a new 
alphabet  out  of  those  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
which  in  the  course  of  time  was  adopted  by  all  the 
German  tribes,  and  is  essentially  the  same  as  that 
still  in  general  use  in  Germany,  and  is  known  in 
this  country  by  the  name  of  “ black  letter.”  (Socrat. 
Uist.  Eccl.  iv.  27 ; Sozom.  vi.  36 ; Jornand.  51 ; 
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Philostorg.  ii.  5.)  The  same  bishop  also  transl.a'id 
the  Scriptures  into  the  Gothic  language,  and  this 
translation  is  the  most  ancient  document  of  the 
German  language  now  extant.  Unfortunately,  the 
translation  has  not  come  down  to  us  complete ; but 
the  fragments  are  still  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us 
to  form  an  opinion  of  the  language  at  that  time.  It 
contains  many  words  which  the  Goths  in  their  inter- 
course with  Greeks  and  Latins  borrowed  from  them, 
and  a few  others  may  have  been  derived  from  the 
Sarmatians  or  Dacians.  Besides  this  translation  of 
the  Scriptures,  we  possess  a few  other  monuments  of 
the  Gothic  language,  which,  however,  are  of  less 
importance.  It  may  be  observed  here,  by  the  w'ay, 
that  of  all  the  Germanic  dialects  the  Swedish  is 
least  like  the  Gothic,  though  there  is  a tradition  ac- 
cording to  which  Scandinavia  (Scandia)  was  the 
original  home  of  the  Goths.  (Jornand.  4,  5.)  The 
fact  that  Goths  once  did  dwell  in  Scandinavia  is 
indeed  attested  by  a vast  amount  of  evidence,  among 
which  the  names  of  places  are  not  the  least  import- 
ant; but  the  probability  is,  that  the  Goths  migrated 
to  Scandinavia  from  the  country  east  of  the  Vistula, 
even  before  they  proceeded  southward ; at  least  Pto- 
lemy (ii.  11.  § 35)  mentions  Gutae  (roCraj)  in 
Scandia.  The  Visigoths,  lastly,  appear  to  have  been 
the  first  of  all  the  German  tribes  that  had  a written 
code  of  laws,  the  drawing  up  of  which  is  ascribed  to 
their  king  Euric  in  the  fifth  century.  (Comp. 
Eisenschmidt,  de  Origine  Ostrogothorum  et  Fm- 
goihorum,  Jena,  1835  ; Zahn,  Ulfilas’s  Gothische 
Bibelubersetzung,  ^c.,  Weissenfels,  1805;  Aschbach, 
Geschichte  der  Westgothen ; Manso,  Gesch.  der 
Ostgoihen  in  Italien,  1824,  together  wdth  the  works 
referred  to  at  the  end  of  the  article  Germania,  and 
Dr.  Latham  on  Tacit.  Germ.  p.  162,  andi  Epilegom. 
p.  xxxviii.,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHI  NI  or  GOTI NI,  a tribe  on  the  east  of  the 
Quadi  and  Marcomanni,  that  is,  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  ancient  Germany,  who,  according  to 
the  express  testimony  of  Tacitus  {Germ.  43),  spoke 
the  Celtic  language.  Some  believe  that  the  Cotini, 
mentioned  by  Dion  Cassius  (Ixxi.  12),  and  the 
Kwyvoi  of  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  §21),  are  identical  with 
the  Gothini.  Tacitus’s  description  of  their  habi- 
tations, “ Terga  Marcomannorum  Guadorumque  clau- 
dunt,”  is  somewhat  ambiguous,  whence  some  have 
placed  them  on  the  Vistula,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Cracow,  while  others  understand  Tacitus  to  refer 
to  the  south-east  of  the  Quadi  and  Marcomanni, 
that  is,  the  country  now  called  Styria.  Others  again 
regard  the  country  about  the  river  March  as  the 
original  seats  of  the  Gothini : and  this  view  derives 
some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  names  about  the 
Lunawald  are  Celtic,  and  that  the  mountain  contains 
ancient  iron  mines;  for  Tacitus  expressly  states  that 
the  Gothini  were  employed  in  iron  mines.  (Comp. 
Wilhelm,  Germanien,  p.  231,  fol. ; Duncker,  Orig. 
German,  i.  p.  55,  foil. ; Latham,  on  Tacit.  Germ. 
p.  156.)  [L.  S.] 

GOTHONES.  [Gothl] 

GRAAEI  {rpaaioi'),  a Paeonian  tribe,  situated 
on  the  Strymon.  (Thuc.  ii.  96.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRABAEl,  a people  and  place  in  Illyricum  (Plin. 
iii.  22.  s.  26),  peihaps  Grahovo  in  the  S.  of  the 
Herzegowina.  [E.  B.J] 

GRACCURRIS  {Eth.  Graccuritanus ; near  Co- 
rella'),  a town  of  the  Vascones,  in  Hispania  Tarra- 
oonensis,  on  the  great  road  from  Asturica  to  Tarraco, 
64  M.  P.  west  of  Caesaraugusta.  Its  fonner  name, 
Ilurcis,  was  changed  in  honour  of  Sempronius  Grac- 
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chus,  who  placed  new  settlers  in  it,  after  his  conquest 
of  Celtiberia.  It  belonged  to  the  conventm  of  Cae- 
saraugusta,  and  was  a municipium,  with  the  civitas 
Romana.  (Liv.  Fr.  xii.,  Epit.  xii.,  comp.  Freinsh. 
Suppl.,  Liv.  xii.  4 : Festus,  s.  v. ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p,  450 ; Coins  ap.  Florez,  Med.  de  Esp. 
vol.  ii.  p.  448 ; Mionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  44,  Suppl.  vol.  i, 
p.  88;  Sestini,  p.  52;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  50;  Ukert. 
vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  448.)  [P.  S.] 

GRADUM,  AD,  or  GRADUS,  AD.  The  Mari- 
time  Itin.  of  the  south  coast  of  Gallia  makes  it  a 
distance  of  1 6 JI.  P.,  “ a fossis  ad  gradum  Massi- 
litanorum  fluvius  Rhodanus;”  and  then  30  M.  P. 
“ a gradu  per  fluvium  Rhodanum  Arelatum.”  The 
Fossae  are  the  Fossae  Marianae  (^Foz-les-Martigv£s), 
and  “ ad  gradum  ” must  be  one  of  the  old  mouths  of 
the  Rhone.  The  site  of  “ ad  gradum  ” is  supposed 
by  some  French  writers  to  be  Galejon.  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  (xv.  11)  describes  the  Rhone  as  entering 
the  sea  “ per  patulum  sinum  quem  vocant  Ad 
Gradus.”  There  may  have  been  several  Gradus  at 
the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  for  “ gradus  ” is  a landing- 
place,  or  steps  for  getting  in  and  out  of  ships 
(Valer.  IMax.  iii.  6)  ; and  D’Anville  observes  that 
the  name  Gradus  is  not  limited  to  the  mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  but  occurs  on  the  coasts  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
where  it  is  pronounced  Grao  and  Grado.  Ammianus 
places  this  “ sinus”  18  miles  from  Arles,  which  is  a 
great  deal  too  little.  The  word  “scala,”  a Latin 
word  of  the  same  meaning,  adopted  by  the  Greeks, 
is  also  used  to  signify  a landing-place  or  maritime 
town  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean.  [G.L.] 

GRAE'CIA,  the  name  given  by  the  Romans  to  the 
country  called  Hellas  ('EAArfs : Eth.''E\\-qu,Tp[."'E\- 
\7}ues')  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  It  is  proposed  in 
the  following  article  to  give  a brief  outline  of  the  phy- 
sical peculiarities  of  the  country,  and  to  make  a few 
general  remarks  upon  the  characteristic  features  of  its 
geography.  The  following  sketch  must  be  filled  up 
by  referring  to  the  names  of  the  political  divisions  of 
Greece,  under  which  the  reader  will  find  a detailed 
account  of  the  geography  of  the  country.  The  ge- 
neral political  history  of  the  country,  and  discussions 
respecting  its  early  inhabitants,  are  purposely  omitted, 
as  these  subjects  more  properly  belong  to  a history 
of  Greece,  and  could  not  be  treated  here  at  sufficient 
length  to  be  of  real  value  to  the  student. 

I.  Name. 

The  word  HeUas  was  used  originally  to  signify  a 
gmall  district  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  containing  a 
town  of  the  same  name.  (Horn.  77.  ii.  683 ; Thuc.  i.  3 ; 
Strab.  ix.  p.  431;  Dicaearch.  p.  21,  ed.  Hudson; 
Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'EAAds.)  From  this  district  the  Hel- 
lenes gradually  spread  over  the  rest  of  Greece;  but 
even  in  the  time  of  Homer  their  name  had  not  be- 
come common  to  the  whole  Greek  nation.  The  poet 
usually  calls  the  Greeks  by  the  names  of  Danai, 
Achaei,  or  Argeii;  and  the  only  passage  (77.  ii.  530) 
in  which  the  name  of  Pan- Hellenes  occurs  was  re- 
jected by  Aristarchus  and  other  ancient  commen- 
tators, as  spurious.  But  at  the  conunencement  of 
Grecian  history  we  find  all  the  members  of  the  Hel- 
lenic race  distinguished  by  this  name,  and  glorying 
in  their  descent  from  a common  ancestor,  Hellen. 
And  not  only  so,  but  they  gave  to  every  district  in 
which  they  were  settled  the  name  of  Hellas,  which 
was  thus  the  land  of  the  Hellenes,  and  did  not  indi- 
cate any  particular  country,  bounded  by  certain  geo- 
graphical limits.  In  this  general  sense  the  most 
distant  Hellenic  colonies  belonged  to  Hellas;  and 
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accordingly  we  read  that  the  cities  of  Gyrene  in 
Africa,  of  Syracuse  in  Sicily,  and  of  Tarentum  in 
Italy,  formed  as  essential  parts  of  Hellas  as  the  cities 
of  Athens,  Sparta,  and  Corinth.  (Comp.  Herod,  ii. 
182,  iii.  136,  vii.  157;  Thuc.  i.  12.) 

Besides  this  extensive  use  of  the  word,  as  the  land 
of  the  Hellenes,  Hellas  was  also  employed  in  a more 
restricted  sense  to  signify  all  the  country  south  of  the 
Ambracian  gulf  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Peneius, 
as  far  as  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  In  this  significa- 
tion it  is  called  by  Dicaearchus  and  Scylax  Conti- 
nuous  Hellas  'EAAds  avvexvs^,  by  modern 
writers  Hellas  Proper.  The  two  former  writers 
stated  that  Continuous  Hellas  commenced  with  the 
town  and  gulf  of  Ambracia  on  the  Ionian  sea,  and 
extended  as  far  as  Mount  Homole  and  the  mouth  of 
the  Peneius,  on  the  opposite  side.  Ephorus,  in  like 
manner,  makes  Hellas  commence  at  Acarnania. 
(Scylax,  p.  12,  ed.  Hudson;  Dicaearch.  31,  p.  3; 
Ephor.  ap.  Strab.  viii.  p.  334.)  According  to  these 
accounts,  the  northern  frontier  of  Hellas  was  a line 
drawn  from  the  Ambracian  gulf  upwards  along  Me. 
Pindus,  and  then  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  along 
the  Cambunian  mountains,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pe- 
neius. Epeirus  consequently  formed  no  part  of 
Hellas ; for,  though  there  was  a mixture  of  Hellenic 
blood  among  the  Epeirot  tribes,  they  differed  too 
widely  in  their  habits  and  general  character  from  the 
great  body  of  the  Hellenes,  to  be  entitled  to  a place 
among  the  latter.  The  same  remai'k  would  apply, 
with  even  still  greater  force,  to  some  of  the  moun- 
taineers of  Aetolia,  who  are  described  by  Thucydides 
as  eating  raw  meat  and  speaking  a language  which 
was  unintelligible.  (Thuc.  iii.  102.) 

There  seems  to  have  been  some  discrepancy  respect- 
ing the  exact  boundaries  of  Hellas  Proper.  When  the 
Aetolians  called  upon  the  last  Philip  of  Macedon  to 
withdraw  from  Hellas,  he  retorted  by  asking  them 
where  they  would  fix  its  boundaries?  and  by  remind- 
ing them  that  the  greater  part  of  their  own  body  were 
not  Hellenes,  adding,  “ The  tribes  of  the  Agraeans, 
of  the  Apodoti,  and  of  the  Amphilochi,  are  not 
Hellas.”  (Polyb.  xvii.  5;  quoted  by  Thirlwall,  vol. 
i.  p.  4.) 

Herodotus,  in  opposition  to  the  preceding  accounts, 
appears  to  have  extended  the  boundaries  of  Hellas 
north  of  the  Ambracian  gulf,  and  to  have  regarded 
the  Thesprotians  as  Hellenes.  (Herod,  ii.  56.)  On 
the  other  hand,  some  ancient  writers  would  even 
exclude  Thessaly  from  Hellas,  and  would  make  as 
its  northern  boundary  a line  drawn  from  the  Am- 
bracian to  the  Malic  gulf ; but  Dicaearchus  justly 
argues  that  the  country  in  which  the  original  Hellas 
was  situated  ought  surely  to  be  included  under  this 
name  (p.  21,  seq.). 

Peloponnesus,  or  the  Island  of  Pelops,  formed  no 
part  of  Hellas  Proper,  although  it  was  of  coui'se  in- 
habited by  Hellenes  (Dicaearch.  p.  20;  Plin.  iv.  4. 
s.  5);  but  sometimes  Peloponnesus  and  the  Greek 
islands  were  included  under  the  general  name  of 
Hellas,  in  opposition  to  the  land  of  the  barbarians. 
(Dem.  Phil.  iii.  p.  118;  Diod.  xi.  39;  comp.  Strab. 
viii.  p.  334.)  At  a later  period,  when  the  Macedo- 
nian monarchs  had  become  masters  of  Hellas,  and 
had  extended  the  Hellenic  language  and  civilisation 
over  a great  part  of  Asia,  Macedonia  and  the  southerti 
part  of  Illyria  were  included  in  Hellas.  Thus  we 
find  that  Strabo  (vii.  p.  332)  calls  Macedonia  Hellas; 
but  he  immediately  adds,  vvv\  p.4pToi  rf,  (pvaei  ru>v 
aKoXovdovvTes  Kal  ry  fyvu- 

pev  ai/T^p  dirh  tt]s  SAAtjs  'EAAaSos  rd^ai,  &c. 
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The  reason  why  the  Romans  gave  to  Hellas  the 
name  of  Graecia,  and  to  the  Hellenes  the  name  of 
Graeci,  cannot  be  ascertained;  but  it  is  a well-known 
fact  that  a people  are  frequently  called  by  foreigners 
by  a name  different  from  the  one  in  use  among  them- 
selves. Thus,  the  people  called  Etruscans  or  Tuscans 
by  the  Romans,  and  Tyrrhenians  or  Tyrsenians  by 
the  Greeks,  bore  the  name  of  Rasena  among  them- 
selves; and  the  different  names  given  to  the  Ger- 
mans in  their  own  country  and  among  foreigners 
supplies  a parallel  instance  in  modem  times.  The 
word  Graeci  first  occurs  in  Aristotle,  who  states 
that  the  most  ancient  Hellas  lay  about  Dodona  and 
the  Achelous,  and  that  this  district  was  inhabited 
by  the  Selli,  and  by  the  people  then  called  Graeci 
but  now  Hellenes.  (Aristot.  Meteor,  i.  14.)  The 
Selli  are  mentioned  in  the  Iliad  as  the  ministers  of 
the  Dodonaean  Zeus.  (Horn.  II.  xvi.  234.)  By  Pin- 
dar they  were  called  Helli;  and  Hesiod  spoke  of  the 
country  about  Dodona  under  the  name  of  Hellopia. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  328.)  We  do  not  know  what  au- 
thority Aristotle  had  for  his  statement;  but  it  was  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  Greeks,  who 
supposed  the  original  abode  of  the  Achaeans  to  have 
been  in  the  Achaean  Phthiotis,  between  Mounts 
Othrys  and  Oeta.  According  to  another  authority, 
Graecus  was  a son  of  Thessalus.  (Steph.  B.  s.  w. 
TpaiKSs.)  In  consequence  of  the  statement  of  Ari- 
stotle it  has  been  inferred  that  the  name  of  Graeci 
was  at  one  period  widely  spread  on  the  western  coast, 
and  hence  became  the  one  by  which  the  inhabitants 
were  first  known  to  the  Italians  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Ionian  sea.  (Thirlwall,  vol.  i.  p,  82.)  After 
the  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  the  country 
was  reduced  into  the  form  of  a province,  imder  the 
name  of  Achaia,  and  did  not  bear  the  name  of 
Graecia  in  ofiicial  language.  [Achaia,  p.  17.] 

II.  Situation,  Boundaries,  and  Size. 

Hellas  is  the  southern  portion  of  the  most  easterly 
of  the  three  great  peninsulas  which  extend  from  the 
south  of  Europe  into  the  Mediterranean  sea.  These 
peninsulas  are  very  different  in  form.  Spain  is  an 
irregular  quadrangle,  possessing  very  little  of  the 
character  of  a peninsula,  except  in  its  northern  part, 
where  it  is  united  by  an  isthmus  to  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. Italy  does  not  commence  with  an  isthmus, 
but  projects  from  the  continent  in  the  shape  of  a long 
tongue  of  land,  down  which  runs  from  north  to  south 
the  back-bone  of  the  Apennines,  dividing  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  The  most  easterly  of  the  three 
penin.sulas  commences  with  so  large  a breadth  of 
country  that  one  is  hardly  disposed  to  recognise  at 
first  its  peninsular  shape  ; but  as  it  proceeds  to  the 
south  it  gradually  assumes  the  form  of  a triangle. 
The  base  extends  from  the  top  of  the  Adriatic  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Danube ; and  the  two  sides  of  the 
triangle  are  broken  into  a number  of  bays  and  gulfs, 
which  form  a series  of  peninsulas,  the  last  and  most 
perfect  being  the  peninsula  of  Peloponnesus. 

The  great  peninsula  to  which  Hellas  belongs  is 
shut  off  from  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  lofty  range 
of  the  Balkan  Mountains,  known  in  ancient  times 
by  the  names  of  Haemus,  Scomius,  and  the  Illyrian 
Alps,  which  extend  along  ttie  base  of  the  triangle 
from  the  Euxine  to  the  Adriatic.  South  of  these 
mountains  dwelt  the  various  Thracian,  Macedonian, 
and  Illyrian  tribes ; but  these  formed  no  part  of  Hellas, 
though  many  modern  geographers  have  designated 
their  country  by  the  name  of  Northern  Greece,  and 
have  given  to  Hellas  Proper  the  name  of  Middle  or 
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Central  Greece.  But  Hellas  Proper  begins  only  at 
the  40th  degree  of  latitude ; and,  including  Epeirus 
under  this  name  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  is  se- 
parated from  Macedonia  and  Illyria  by  a well-defined 
boundary.  At  the  40th  degree  of  latitude  the  pen- 
insula is  traversed  from  east  to  west  by  a chain  of 
mountains,  commencing  at  the  gulf  of  Therma,  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  and  terminating  at  the  Acrocerau- 
nian  promontory,  on  the  Adriatic.  This  chain  was 
known  in  its  eastern  half  by  the  names  of  Olympus 
and  the  Cambunian  mountains,  and  in  its  western 
by  that  of  Mount  Lingon.  On  every  other  side 
Hellas  was  washed  by  the  sea.  At  that  period  in 
the  history  of  the  w’orld  when  the  Mediterranean  was 
the  great  highway  of  commerce  and  civilisation,  no 
position  could  be  more  favourable  than  that  of  Hellas. 
It  is  separated  from  Asia  by  a sea,  studded  with 
islands  within  sight  of  one  another,  which  even  in 
the  infancy  of  navigation  seemed  to  allure  the  timid 
mariner  from  shore  to  shore,  and  rendered  the  inter- 
course easy  between  Hellas  and  the  East.  Towards 
the  south  it  faces  one  of  the  most  fertile  portions  of 
Africa;  and  on  the  west  it  is  divided  from  Italy  by 
a narrow  channel,  which  in  some  parts  does  not  ex- 
ceed 40  geographical  miles  in  breadth.  An  account 
of  the  seas  which  w'ash  the  Grecian  coasts  is  given 
under  their  respective  names.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  mention  here  that  the  sea  on  the  eastern  side  bore 
the  general  name  of  the  Aegean,  of  which  the 
southern  portion  was  called  the  Cretan ; that  the 
sea  at  the  southern  end  of  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  the  Libyan ; and  that  the  sea  on  the  western 
side  of  Greece  usually  bore  the  name  of  the  Ionian, 
of  which  the  northern  extremity  was  called  the 
Adriatic  gulf,  while  its  southern  end  opposite  Sicily 
was  frequently  named  after  that  island.  [Aegaeum 
Mare;  Ionium  Mare;  Adriaticum  Mare.] 
Hellas,  which  commences  at  the  fortieth  degree  of 
latitude,  does  not  extend  further  than  the  thirty - 
sixth.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Thirlwall,  that  in  one 
respect  Greece  stands  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
rest  of  Europe  that  Europe  does  to  the  other  conti- 
nents,— in  the  great  range  of  its  coast  compared 
with  the  extent  of  its  surface ; so  that,  while  its 
surface  is  considerably  less  than  that  of  Portugal,  its 
coast  exceeds  that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  put  to- 
gether. Its  greatest  length,  from  Mount  Olympus  to 
Cape  Taenarus,  is  not  more  than  250  English  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth,  from  the  western  coast  of  Acar- 
nania  to  Marathon  in  Attica,  is  about  180  miles; 
and  the  distance  eastward  from  Ambracia  across  the 
Pindus  to  the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  is  about  120 
miles.  (Grote,  vol.  ii.  p.  302.)  Its  area,  as  calcu- 
lated by  Clinton  from  Arrowsmith’s  map,  exclusive 
of  Epeirus,  but  including  Euboea,  is  only  21,121 
square  English  miles,  of  which  Thessaly  contains 
5674  miles,  the  central  provinces  6288  miles,  Euboea 
1410  miles,  and  Peloponnesus  7779  miles.  (Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  385.)  The  small  extent  of  the 
surface  of  Greece  will  be  more  fully  realised  by  recol- 
lecting the  area  of  some  of  the  smaller  states  of 
modern  Europe, — Portugal  containing 35,2 68  square 
English  miles,  the  kingdom  of  Naples  31,350,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  29,102.  When  it  is  further 
recollected  that  the  small  area  of  Hellas  was  sub- 
divided among  a number  of  independent  states,  — 
Attica,  for  example,  containing  only  720  miles, — 
the  contrast  is  striking  between  the  grandeur  of  the 
deeds  of  the  people  and  the  inconsiderable  spot  of 
earth  on  which  they  were  performed.  (Comp.  A.  P. 
Stanley,  in  Classical  Museum^  vol.  i.  p.  50.) 
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III.  Configuration  of  the  Surface. 

The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Cambunian  moun- 
tains is  intersected  at  right  angles,  about  midway 
between  the  Ionian  and  Aegaean  seas,  by  the  long 
and  lofty  range  of  Pindus,  running  from  north  to 
south,  the  back-bone  of  Greece,  like  the  Apennines 
of  the  Italian  peninsula.  Mount  Pindus  forms  the 
boundary  between  Thessaly  and  Epeirus.  At  the 
thirty-ninth  degree  of  latitude,  at  a point  in  the 
range  of  Pindus  called  Mount  Tymphrestus  (now 
Velukhi),  -v'arious  branches  radiate,  as  from  a centre. 
On  the  east  the  two  chains  of  Othrys  and  Oeta 
branch  off  towards  the  sea,  the  former  running  nearly 
due  east,  and  the  latter  more  towards  the  south-east. 
To  the  west  of  Tymphrestus  there  is  no  chain  of 
mountains  extending  towards  the  western  sea  and 
corresponding  to  the  gigantic  twins  of  Othrys  and 
Oeta,  but  only  a continuation  of  the  Epeirot  moun- 
tains running  from  north  to  south.  Southward  of 
Tymphrestus  the  chain  of  Pindus,  which  here  di- 
vides into  two  branches,  no  longer  bears  the  same 
name.  One  strikes  south-westward,  and  passes 
across  Aetolia,  under  the  names  of  Corax  and  Taphi- 
assus,  to  the  promontory  of  Antirrhium  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Corinthian  gulf,  opposite  the  corre- 
sponding promontory  of  Khium  in  Peloponnesus. 
The  other  diverges  to  the  south-  east,  passing  through 
Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the  names  of 
Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hymettus,  down 
to  Suiiium,  the  southernmost  point  of  Attica;  but 
even  here  it  does  not  end,  for  the  islands  of  Ceos, 
Cythnos,  Seriphos  and  Siphnos  may  be  regarded  as 
a continuance  of  this  chain. 

Such  is  a brief  sketch  of  the  general  direction  of 
the  mountain-ranges  of  Northern  Greece;  but  it  is 
now  necessary  to  enter  a little  more  into  detail,  re- 
ferring the  reader  for  a fuller  account  to  the  names 
of  the  political  divisions  of  the  country.  Taking 
Mount  Pindus  again  as  our  starting-point,  we  ob- 
serve that  from  it  two  huge  arms  branch  off  towards 
the  eastern  sea,  enclosing  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  the 
richest  and  largest  in  all  Greece.  These  two  arms, 
which  run  parallel  to  one  another  at  the  distance  of 
60  miles,  have  been  already  mentioned  under  the 
names  of  the  Cambunian  mountains  and  Mount 
Othrys.  The  Cambunian  mountains  terminate  upon 
the  coast  in  the  lofty  summit  of  Olympus,  which  is 
the  highest  mountain  in  all  Greece,  being  9700  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  scarcely  ever  free 
from  snow.  Mount  Othrys  reaches  the  sea  between 
the  Pagasaean  and  Malian  gulfs.  South  of  Olym- 
pus a range  of  mountains,  first  called  Ossa  and  after- 
wards Pelion,  stretches  along  the  coast  of  Thessaly, 
parallel  to  Mount  Pindus;  Ossa  is  a steep  conical 
peak,  rising  high  into  the  clouds,  and,  like  Olympus, 
generally  covered  with  snow,  while  Peliwi  exhibits  a 
broad  and  less  abrupt  outline.  Thus  Thessaly  is 
enclosed  between  four  natural  ramparts,  and  is  only 
accessible  on  the  north  by  the  celebrated  vale  of 
Tempo,  between  Mounts  Olympus  and  Ossa,  through 
which  the  Peneius  finds  its  way  to  the  sea.  Towards 
the  south,  however,  Thessaly  was  open  to  the  sea, 
which  here  forms  the  extensive  gulf  of  Pagasae,  the 
cradle  of  Greek  navigation,  from  whose  shores  the 
Argo  was  launched.  Epeirus,  the  country  to 
the  west  of  Pindus,  is  of  an  entirely  different  cha- 
racter from  Thessaly.  It  contains  no  plain  of  any 
extent,  but  is  almost  entirely  covered  with  moun- 
tains, whose  general  direction,  as  already  observed, 
is  from  north  to  south. 
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The  mountains  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  which 
lies  opposite  to  the  coasts  of  Boeotia  and  Attica, 
may  be  regarded  as  only  a continuation  of  the  chain 
of  Ossa  and  Pelion  and  of  that  of  Othrys.  The 
mountain-system  of  Euboea  is  further  prolonged  by 
the  islands  of  Andros,  Tenos,  Myconos,  and  Naxos, 
belonging  to  the  Cyclades. 

At  the  foot  of  Mt.  Lacmon  (now  Zygo),  the 
point  where  Mount  Pindus  bisects  the  northem 
barrier  of  Hellas,  four  considerable  rivers  take  their 
rise.  Of  these  rivers  two,  the  Aous  and  the  Haliac- 
mon,  do  not  belong  to  Hellas ; the  former  flowing 
through  Illyria,  and  the  latter  through  Macedonia  ; 
but  the  other  two,  the  Peneius  and  the  Achelons, 
are  the  most  important  in  Northern  Greece.  The 
Peneius  flows  with  a slow  and  winding  course 
through  the  plain  of  Thessaly,  and  finds  its  way  into 
the  sea  through  the  pass  of  Tempe,  as  mentioned 
above  ; the  Achelons,  which  is  the  larger  of  the 
two,  flows  towards  the  south  through  the  rude  and 
mountainous  country  of  Epeirus,  then  forms  the 
boundary  between  Acamania  and  Aetolia,  and  after 
a course  of  1 30  miles  finally  falls  into  the  Ionian 
sea  opposite  the  entrance  of  the  Corinthian  gulf. 

A little  south  of  Mt.  Tymphrestus,  at  the  thirty- 
ninth  degree  of  latitude,  Greece  is  contracted  into  a 
kind  of  isthmus  by  two  opposite  gulfs,  the  Am- 
bracian  on  the  west  and  the  Malian  on  the  east. 
This  isthmus  separates  the  peninsula  of  Middle 
Greece  from  the  Thessalian  and  Epeirot  mainland. 

The  peninsula  of  Middle  Greece  may  again  be 
divided  into  two  unequal  halves.  The  western  half, 
which  bears  the  names  of  Aetolia  and  Acamania, 
is  of  the  same  character  as  Epeirus,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  the  Achelous.  The  branch  of 
Mount  Pindus  which  extends  from  Mount  Tym- 
phrestus in  a south-westerly  direction,  here  unites 
with  the  continuation  of  the  Epeirot  mountains,  and 
forms  rugged  and  inaccessible  highlands,  which 
have  been  at  all  times  the  haunt  of  robber  tribes. 
There  are,  however,  a few  broad  and  fertile  plains, 
through  which  the  Achelous  flows. 

The  eastern  half  of  the  peninsula  of  midland 
Greece  is  traversed  by  the  branch  of  Mount  Pindus 
which  extends  from  Mount  Tymphrestus  in  a south- 
easterly direction.  It  is  shut  in  on  the  north  by 
the  rugged  pile  of  Oeta,  extending  from  Tym- 
phrestus to  the  sea  at  Thermopylae,  and  forming 
the  barrier  of  this  portion  of  the  midland  peninsula. 
The  only  pass  through  it  is  the  celebrated  one  of 
Thermopylae,  between  the  mountain  and  a morass 
upon  the  coast,  which  in  one  part  is  so  narrow  as 
to  leave  room  for  only  a single  carriage. 

North  of  Oeta,  and  between  this  mountain  and 
the  nearly  parallel  range  of  Othrys,  is  a fertile  valley 
about  60  miles  in  length,  stretching  eastward  to 
the  Malic  gulf,  and  drained  by  the  Spercheius,  which 
rises  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Tymphrestus  at  the  head 
of  the  valley  and  falls  into  the  Malic  gulf.  Al- 
though this  valley  is  usually  considered  a part  of 
Tl'icssaly,  it  is  entirely  separated  from  the  great 
Tl>essalian  plain  by  the  range  of  Othiys. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  south- 
easterly continuation  of  Mount  Pindus  passes 
through  Phocis,  Boeotia,  and  Attica,  under  the 
names  of  Parnassus,  Helicon,  Cithaeron,  and  Hy- 
mettus, till  it  reaches  the  sea  at  Sunium.  There  is, 
however,  another  range,  which  takes  its  departure 
from  the  easterly  extremity  of  Oeta,  and  extends 
along  the  coast  of  the  Euboean  sea,  through  the 
Locrian  tribes  and  Boeotia,  under  the  various  names 
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of  Cnemis,  Ptoon,  and  Teumessus,  till  it  joins 
Fames,  which  is  a lateral  branch  of  Cithaeron  ex- 
tending from  west  to  east.  By  means  of  Pentelicus, 
with  its  celebrated  marble  quarries  to  the  south  of 
Fames,  the  range  is  further  connected  with  the 
chain  running  from  Cithaeron  to  Sunium. 

Between  Parnassus  and  Oeta  is  a narrow  plain 
called  Doris,  from  which  the  Dorians  are  said  to 
have  descended  to  the  conquest  of  Peloponnesus. 
Here  rises  the  Cephissus,  which  flows  through  the 
plain  of  Phocis  and  Boeotia,  and  falls  into  the  lake 
Copais.  Phocis  possesses  some  fertile  plains  on  the 
Cephissus,  lying  between  Parnassus  and  the  Locrian 
mountains.  Boeotia  is  a large  hollow  basin  shut  in 
on  every  side  by  mountains,  and  containing  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  very  fertile  land.  Attica  is 
another  peninsula,  resembling  in  shape  the  great 
peninsula  to  which  Greece  itself  belongs.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  a triangle,  having  two  of  its  sides  washed 
by  the  sea,  and  its  base  united  to  the  land.  As  the 
Cambunian  range  forms  the  outer,  and  Mount  Oeta 
the  inner  barrier  of  Greece,  so  the  chain  of  Cithaeron 
and  Fames,  extending  along  the  base  of  Attica,  is  a 
natural  rampart  protecting  this  country. 

It  has  been  already  seen  that  the  range  of 
Cithaeron  is  continued  towards  the  east  under  the 
name  of  Fames.  In  like  manner  it  is  prolonged 
towards  the  south-west,  skirting  the  shores  of  the 
Corinthian  gulf  and  forming  the  mountainous 
country  of  Megaris.  Here  it  rises  into  a new  chain, 
between  four  and  five  thousand  feet  in  height,  under 
the  name  of  the  Geraneian  mountains,  which  stretch 
across  Megaris  from  west  to  east  parallel  to  Cithae- 
ron. It  is  highest  on  the  western  side,  and  gra- 
iually  sinks  down  towards  the  Saronic  gulf.  The 
island  of  Salamis  and  its  surrounding  rocks  are  only 
1 continuation  of  this  chain.  Southwards  the  Ge- 
raneian mountains  sink  down  still  more  towards  the 
isthmus  which  separates  Hellas  Proper  from  Pelo- 
ponnesus. Here  the  Corinthian  gulf  on  the  west 
md  the  Saronic  gulf  on  the  east  penetrate  so  far 
inland  as  to  leave  but  a narrow  neck  of  land  be- 
tween them,  only  four  miles  across  at  its  narrowest 
part.  The  isthmus  is  comparatively  level,  being  in 
its  highest  point  not  more  than  246  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  but  immediately  to  the  south  rise 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Oneian  hills,  parallel  to  the  Ge- 
raneian, with  which  they  have  often  been  confounded. 
Here  stood  the  city  of  Corinth,  with  its  impregnable 
fortress  the  Acrocorinthus,  and  here  the  isthmus 
jpened  out  into  the  Peloponnesus. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  description  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, it  deserves  remark  that  Strabo  divides  Greece 
into  five  peninsulas.  The  first  is  the  Peloponnesus, 
separated  by  an  isthmus  of  40  stadia.  The  second 
is  the  one  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the 
Megarian  Pagae  to  Nisaea,  the  harbour  of  Megara, 
being  1 20  stadia  from  sea  to  sea.  The  third  is  the 
nne  of  which  the  isthmus  extends  from  the  recess  of 
the  Crissaean  gulf  to  Thermopylae,  an  imaginary 
straight  line,  508  stadia  in  length,  being  drawn, 
which  includes  within  it  the  whole  of  Boeotia,  and 
cuts  across  Phocis  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii.  The 
Fourth  has  an  isthmus  of  about  800  stadia,  extending 
From  the  Ambracian  gulf  to  the  Malian  gulf.  The 
fifth  isthmus  is  more  than  1000  stadia,  extending 
From  the  same  Ambracian  gulf  through  Thessaly 
and  Macedonia  to  the  Thermaic  gulf.  (Strab.  viii. 
p.  334.) 

The  mountain-system  of  Peloponnesus  has  no  con- 
nection with  the  rest  of  Greece.  The  mountains  in 


Hellas  Proper  form  an  uninterrupted  series  of  chains, 
running  out  from  the  mountains  in  the  countries  to  the 
north  of  Greece.  The  mountains  of  Peloponnesus 
on  the  contrary,  have  their  roots  in  Arcadia,  the 
central  district  of  the  country,  where  they  rise  to  a 
great  height.  Hence  Arcadia  has  been  aptly  called 
the  Switzerland  (rf  Peloponnesus,  to  which  it  stands 
in  the  same  relation  as  Switzerland  does  to  the  rest 
of  Europe.  Upon  closer  inspection  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  Alpine  district  is  encircled  by  an  irregular 
ring  of  mountains,  forming  a kind  of  natural  wall, 
from  which  lateral  branches  extend  in  all  directions 
towards  the  sea. 


The  mountains  forming  the  northern  boundary  of 
Arcadia  are  the  loftiest  and  most  massive.  They 
extend  from  west  to  east,  tenninating  in  the  magni- 
ficent height  of  Mount  Cyllene  {Zyria),  7788  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the  first  of  the  Peloponne- 
sian mountains  seen  by  a person  coming  over  the 
isthmus  from  Northern  Greece.  The  most  westerly 
point  of  this  northern  barrier  is  Erymanthus  (^O'lonos'), 
7297  feet  high  ; and  between  it  and  Cyllene  are  the 
Aroanian  mountains  (^Khelmos),  7726  feet  in  height. 
The  eastern  boundary  is  also  formed  by  a continuous 
series  of  mountains,  stretching  from  Mount  Cyllene 
towards  the  south.  Those  bearing  a special  name  in 
this  range  are  Artemisium  (Turnihi),  5814  feet  in 
height;  and  Parthenium (i2dmo),3993  feet  in  height, 
south  of  the  former.  The  range  tenninates  in  Pamon. 
On  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  there  is  no  clearly 
defined  chain  of  mountains,  but  only  a series  of  heights 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  tributaries  of  the 
Alpheius  and  those  of  the  Eurotas.  It  is  not  till 
reaching  the  south-west  frontier  that  the  highlands 
again  rise  into  a lofty  and  continuous  chain,  under  the 
name  of  Lycaeus  (^Dhioforti),  4659  feet  high.  From 
Lycaeus  a range  of  mountains,  running  south  till  it 
joins  Erymanthus,  constitutes  the  western  boundaiy 
of  Arcadia  ; but  it  bears  no  special  name,  except  in 
its  northern  half,  where  it  is  called  Pholoe.  The 
northern,  eastern,  and  southern  bamers  of  Arcadia 
are  unbroken  ; but  the  western  wall  is  divided  by 
the  Alpheius,  which  finds  its  way  through  an  open- 
ing on  this  side,  and  thence  descends  to  the  western 
sea. 

The  other  chief  divisions  of  Peloponnesus  are  La- 
conia and  Messenia,  on  the  south ; Argolis,  on  the 
east;  Elis,  on  the  west;  and  Achaia,  on  the  north. 
From  the  southern  frontier  of  Arcadia  a lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  under  the  name  of  Taygetus,  runs 
from  north  to  south,  forming  the  boundary  between 
Messenia  and  Laconia,  and  terminating  in  the  pro- 
montory of  Taenarum,  the  southernmost  point  of 
Greece  and  Europe.  The  chain  of  Taygetus  is  the 
longest  and  highest  in  all  Peloponnesus,  being  in 
one  part  7902  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  more 
than  100  feet  above  Cyllene.  From  Mount  Pamon, 
at  the  south-eastern  comer  of  Arcadia,  another  range 
of  mountains  extends  from  north  to  south  along  the 
coast,  parallel  to  the  range  of  Taenaras,  and  termi- 
nating in  the  promontory  of  Malea.  Between  this 
range,  which  may  be  called  by  the  general  name  of 
Parnon,  and  that  of  Taygetus,  was  the  valley  of  the 
Eurotas,  in  which  Sparta  lay,  and  which  to  the  south 
of  Sparta  opened  out  into  a plain  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Messenia,  in  like  manner,  was  drained  by  the 
Pamisus,  whose  plain  was  still  more  extensive  than 
that  of  the  Eurotas  ; for  Messenia  contained  no  con- 
tinuous chain  of  mountains  to  the  west  of  the  Pami- 
sus, answering  to  the  range  of  Pamon  in  Laconia. 
Both  the  Pamisus  and  the  Eurotas  flow  into  gulfs 
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running  a considerable  distance  into  the  land,  and 
separated  from  one  another  by  the  range  of  Taygetus. 

The  river  Neda  separated  Messenia  from  Elis. 
This  country  is  covered,  to  a greater  or  a less  extent, 
with  the  offshoots  of  the  Arcadian  mountains  ; but 
contains  many  plains  of  considerable  size  and  fer- 
tility. Of  these  the  two  most  important  are  the  one 
in  the  centre  of  the  country  drained  by  the  Alpheius, 
in  which  Pisa  stood,  and  the  one  in  the  north  through 
which  the  Peneius  flows. 

Achaia  was  the  name  of  the  narrow  slip  of  country 
between  the  great  northern  barrier  of  Arcadia  and 
the  Corinthian  gulf.  From  the  Arcadian  mountains 
there  project  several  spurs,  either  running  out  into 
the  sea  in  the  form  of  bold  promontories,  or  separated 
from  it  by  narrow  levels.  The  plains  on  the  coast  at 
the  foot  of  these  mountains,  and  the  valleys  between 
them,  are  for  the  most  part  veiy  fertile, 

Argolis,  taking  the  name  in  its  most  extended 
sense,  was  used  to  signify  the  whole  peninsula  betw'een 
the  Saronic  and  Argolic  gulfs  ; but  during  the  times 
of  Grecian  independence  it  contained  several  independ- 
ent states.  The  Argolic  peninsula  was  united  to  the 
mainland  by  a broad  base,  at  one  extremity  of  which 
stood  the  cities  of  Corinth  and  Sicyon,  and  at  the 
other  the  city  of  Argos.  Corinth  and  Sicyon  pos- 
sessed a level  track  of  country  along  the  coast,  and 
Argos  was  situated  in  a plain,  10  or  12  miles  in  length 
and  from  4 to  5 in  breadth  ; but  the  peninsula  itself 
was  nearly  covered  with  a lofty  range  of  hills. 

The  shape  of  Peloponnesus  was  compared  by  the 
ancients  to  the  leaf  of  the  plane  tree  or  the  vine. 
(Strab.  viii.  p.  335;  Dionys.  Per.  403;  Agathem.  i. 
p.  15 ; Plin.  iv.  4.  s,  5.)  The  isthmus  is  so  small  in 
comparison  with  the  outspread  form  of  the  peninsula, 
that  it  was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  an  island, 
and  was  accordingly  called  the  island  of  Pelops,  from 
tlie  mythical  hero  of  this  name.  It  has  all  the  advan- 
tages of  an  insular  situation  without  its  disadvan- 
tages. It  was  sufficiently  protected  by  the  mountains 
at  the  foot  of  the  isthmus  to  secure  the  inhabitants 
from  all  attacks  from  the  mainland,  and  to  allow 
them  to  develop  their  own  character  and  institutions 
without  any  disturbing  influences  from  without.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  so  closely  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  the  isthmus  as  to  possess  at  all  times 
an  uninterrupted  communication  with  the  rest  of 
Greece.  From  its  position,  approachable  only  by  a 
naiTow  access  easily  guarded,  the  Peloponnesus  was 
called  by  the  ancients  the  acropolis  of  Greece. 
(Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  403.) 

IV.  Eiveus  akt)  Lakes. 

]\Iost  of  the  Grecian  rivers  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  atmosphere  for  their  supply  of  water. 
During  five  months  of  the  year,  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  rain  falls  in  large  quantities,  which  fills  the 
crevices  in  the  limestone  of  the  hills,  and  is  carried 
off  by  torrents.  In  summer  hardly  any  rain  falls  ; 
and  these  torrents,  so  full  of  water  in  the  winter,  are 
then  perfectly  dry.  Even  many  of  the  rivers,  which 
are  partly  supplied  by  springs,  dwindle  in  the  sum- 
mer into  very  insignificant  streams.  Most  of  the 
Grecian  rivers,  which  give  to  the  country  upon  the 
map  the  appearance  of  a well-watered  district,  are 
nothing  but  winter  torrents,  to  which  the  Greeks 
gave  the  expressive  name  of  None  of 

the  rivers  of  Greece  are  navigable.  The  most  con- 
siderable in  Northern  Greece  are  the  Peneius  and 
the  Achelous,  already  spoken  of.  To  these  may  be 
added  the  Evenus,  which  flows  through  Aetolia, 
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parallel  to  the  Achelous  ; the  Spercheius,  which 
drains  the  valley  between  Oeta  and  Othrys  ; the  Ce- 
phisus  and  Asopus  in  Boeotia ; and  the  Cephisus 
and  Ilissus  in  Attica,  the  last  of  which  is  dry  in 
summer,  and  only  deserves  mention  on  account  of  its 
poetical  celebrity.  The  chief  river  of  Peloponnesus 
is  the  Alpheius"  in  Arcadia  and  Elis  ; next  come  the 
Eurotas  in  Laconia,  the  Pamisus  in  Messenia,  and 
the  Peneius  in  Northern  Elis. 

Though  there  are  few  perennial  rivers  in  Greece, 
the  nature  of  the  country  is  favourable  to  the  forma- 
tion of  marshes  and  lakes.  Many  of  the  plains  and 
valleys  are  so  entirely  encircled  by  mountains  that 
the  heavy  rains  which  descend  in  the  autumnal  and 
winter  months  find  no  outlet,  and  remain  as  lakes 
in  the  winter  and  as  marshes  in  the  summer.  In 
Thessaly  are  the  lakes  Nessonis  and  Boebeis ; in 
Aetolia,  Trichonis ; in  Boeotia,  Copais ; and  in  Ar- 
cadia, Stymphalis  and  others.  The  waters  of  some 
of  these  lakes  find  their  way  through  natural  cavi- 
ties in  the  limestone  mountains,  called  hatavothra 
by  the  modern  Greeks,  and  after  flowing  under 
ground  rise  again  after  a greater  or  less  interval. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  waters  of  the  Copais 
[Boeotia]  , and  of  several  of  the  lakes  of  Arcadia, 
in  which  country  this  phaenomenon  is  very  fre- 
quent [Arcadia]. 

V.  General  Remarks  upon  Grecian  Topo- 
graphy. 

The  two  most  striking  features  in  Grecian  topogra- 
phy are  the  mountainous  character  of  the  country  and 
the  great  extent  of  its  sea-coast.  Next  to  Switzer- 
land, Greece  is  the  most  mountainous  country  ot 
Europe  ; but  this  general  description  conveys  no 
correct  idea  of  its  peculiar  nature.  In  the  preceding 
account  we  have  attempted  to  give  a sketch  of  the 
direction  of  the  mountain-ranges  or  chains,  but  from 
these  project  in  all  directions  innumerable  branches, 
having  very  few  valleys  or  plains  of  any  extent.  These 
plains,  whether  large  or  small,  are  for  the  most  part 
either  entirely  surrounded  by  mountains  or  open  on 
one  side  to  the  sea.  At  all  times  mountains  have 
proved  the  greatest  barriers  to  intercourse  between 
neighbouring  tribes.  Each  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
situated  in  a plain,  and  separated  from  its  neigh- 
bours by  lofty  mountains,  always  difficult,  and  often 
impossible  to  surmount,  grew  up  in  perfect  isolation. 
They  had  the  less  temptation  to  try  to  scale  the 
lofty  barriers  which  surrounded  them,  since  the  sea 
afforded  them  an  easy  communication  with  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Almost  all  the  Grecian  states  had 
ready  and  easy  access  to  the  sea ; and  Arcadia  was 
the  only  political  division  which  did  not  possess 
some  territory  on  the  coast. 

The  mountainous  nature  of  the  country  exercised 
an  important  influence  upon  the  political  destinies 
of  the  people.  The  chain  of  Lingon  and  the  Cara- 
bunian  mountains  defended  Hellas  from  foreign  in- 
vasion ; and  the  mountains  in  the  country  itself 
rendered  it  difficult  for  one  section  of  the  race  to 
attack  another.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the 
passes  over  Cithaeron,  and  those  over  the  Geraneian 
and  Oneian  mountains  at  the  isthmus,  could  easily 
be  defended  by  a handful  of  resolute  men  against 
vastly  superior  numbers.  The  same  causes  pro- 
duced a large  number  of  independent  states,  politi- 
cally distinct  from  each  other,  and  always  disinclined 
to  form  any  kind  of  federal  union  even  for  the  pur- 
pose of  resisting  foreign  invasion.  This  political 
separation  led  to  disputes  and  hostilities  ; and  their 
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fatestine  wars  eventually  proved  their  ruin  by  open- 
ing their  country  to  Philip  of  Macedonia.  (Comp. 
Grote,  History  of  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p,  300,  seq.) 

VI.  Chief  Productions. 

The  most  fertile  districts  in  Greece,  according  to 
Thucydides  (i.  2),  were  Thessaly,  Boeotia,  and  a 
great  part  of  Peloponnesus:  the  least  fertile  were 
Arcadia  and  Attica.  Wheat,  barley,  flax,  wine,  and 
oil,  were  the  chief  productions;  but  more  careful  at- 
tention seems  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the  cul- 
ture of  the  vine  and  of  the  olive  than  upon  the  cereal 
crops.  Bread  seems  to  have  been  more  generally 
made  of  barley  than  of  wheat.  We  are  told  that  by 
one  of  Solon’s  laws  barley-cakes  were  provided  on 
ordinary  days,  and  wheaten  loaves  on  festivals,  for 
those  who  dined  in  the  Prytaneium.  (Athen.  iv. 
137.)  The  hills  afforded  excellent  pasture  for 
cattle,  and  in  antiquity  supplied  plenty  of  timber, 
though  they  are  at  present  nearly  destitute  of  woods. 
The  disappearance  of  these  forests  has  been  one  (tf 
the  causes  of  the  diminished  fei'tility  of  Greece  as 
compared  with  ancient  times.  By  losing  the  shade 
which  they  afforded,  the  springs  have  been  burnt  up; 
and,  in  consequence  of  less  moisture,  vegetation  has 
become  poorer. 

Among  the  domestic  animals  we  find  horses,  asses, 
mules,  oxen,  swine,  sheep,  goats,  and  dogs.  Horses 
were  not  numerous  iii  Greece,  since  the  country  is 
too  mountainous  to  rear  any  number.  Hence  the 
Greek  cavalry  was  always  insignificant.  Mules  were 
extensively  used  in  Peloponnesus,  where  they  were 
found  more  useful  than  horses  in  traversing  the 
mountains.  Swine  were  very  numerous,  and  pork 
was  a favourite  article  of  food,  especially  among  the 
Arcadians.  The  milk  of  sheep  and  goats  was  pre- 
ferred to  that  of  cows.  (Aristot.  Hist.  An.  iii.  15. 
§ 5,  seq.) 

Among  the  wild  animals  we  find  mention  of  bears, 
wolves,  and  boars.  Bears  seem  to  have  been  com- 
mon in  the  forests  of  the  Arcadian  mountains.  He- 
rodotus relates  that  lions  were  found  between  the 
Nestus  in  Thrace  and  the  Achelous  in  Aetolia  (He- 
rod. vii.  126);  and  the  existence  of  lions  in  Greece, 
at  least  at  an  early  period,  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  legend  of  the  Nemean  lion. 

The  mountains  of  Greece  consist  for  the  most 
part  of  hard  limestone,  of  which  were  built  those 
massive  Cyclopian  walls  and  fortifications  the  re- 
mains of  which  still  exist  upon  the  summits  of  the 
hills.  In  almost  every  part  of  Greece  there  were 
rich  and  varied  veins  of  marble,  affording  abundant 
and  beautiful  materials  to  the  architect  and  the 
sculptor.  The  best  marble-quarries  were  at  Carystus 
in  Euboea,  at  Pentelicus  and  Hymettus  in  Attica, 
and  in  the  island  of  Paros. 

In  the  precious  metals  Greece  was  poor.  Gold 
and  silver  were  found  in  the  island  of  Siphnos  ; but 
the  most  productive  silver-mines  were  at  Laurium, 
in  the  south  of  Attica.  Both  copper  and  iron  were 
found  near  Chalcis  in  Euboea;  and  there  were  also 
iron-mines  in  the  mountains  of  Taygetus  in  Laconia. 

VII.  Climate. 

The  climate  of  Greece  was  probably  more  healthy 
in  ancient  than  in  modern  times.  The  malaria, 
which  now  poisons  the  atmosphere  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  probably  did  not  exist  to  the  same  ex- 
tent when  the  land  was  more  thickly  populated  and 
better  cultivated.  Herodotus  remarks  that  of  all 
countries  in  the  woidd  Greece  possessed  the  most 
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happily  tempered  seasons  (Herod,  iii.  106);  and  Hip* 
pocrates  and  Aristotle  considered  the  climate  as 
highly  favourable  to  the  intellectual  energy  of  the  in- 
habitants, since  it  was  equally  removed  from  the 
extremities  of  heat  and  cold.  (Hippocrat.  de  Acre, 
12,  13;  Aristot.  Pol.  vii.  6.  § 1.)  But  owing  to 
the  inequalities  of  its  surface,  to  its  lofty  mountains 
and  depressed  valleys,  the  climate  varies  greatly  in 
different  districts.  In  the  highlands  in  the  interior 
the  winter  is  often  long  and  rigorous,  the  snow  lying 
upon  the  ground  till  late  in  the  spring;  while  in 
the  lowlands  open  to  the  sea  there  is  hardly  ever  any 
severe  weather,  and  snow  is  almost  entirely  unknown. 
Modem  travellers  who  have  suffered  from  excessive 
cold  and  snow-storms  passing  through  Boeotia  in 
the  middle  of  February,  have  found  upon  arriving  in 
Attica  warm  and  genial  weather.  In  like  manner, 
in  the  month  of  March,  travellers  find  midwinter  on 
the  highlands  of  Mantineia  and  Tegea  in  Arcadia, 
spring  in  Argos  and  Laconia,  and  almost  the  heat 
of  summer  in  the  plain  of  Kalamdta,  at  the  head  of 
the  Messenian  gulf.  To  a native  of  the  northern 
latitudes  of  Europe  one  of  the  most  striking  phaeno- 
mena  of  the  Grecian  climate  is  the  transparent 
purity  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  brilliant  colouring 
of  the  sky : though  even  in  this  point  there  was  a 
great  difference  between  the  various  parts  of  Greece ; 
and  the  Athenian  writers  frequently  contrast  the 
thick  and  damp  air  of  Boeotia  with  the  light  and 
di*y  atmosphere  of  Athens. 

VIII.  Volcanic  Changes. 

Traces  of  volcanic  agency  are  visible  in  many 
parts  of  Greece,  although  no  volcanoes,  either  in  ac- 
tivity or  extinct,  are  found  in  the  country.  There  were 
hot- springs  at  Thermopylae,  Aedepsus  in  Euboea, 
and  other  places ; but  the  peninsula  of  Methana 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  opposite  Aegina,  and  the  island 
of  Thera  in  the  Aegaean  are  the  two  spots  which 
exhibit  the  clearest  traces  of  volcanic  agency.  The 
greater  part  of  Methana  consists  of  trachyte  ; and 
here  in  historical  times  a volcanic  eraption  took 
place,  of  which  the  particulars  are  recorded  both  by 
Strabo  and  Ovid.  (Strab.  i.  p.  59 ; Ov.  Met.  xv. 
296,  seq.)  In  this  peninsula  there  are  still  two  hot 
sulphureous  springs,  near  one  of  which  exist  ves- 
tiges of  volcanic  eruption.  The  island  of  Thera  is 
covered  with  pumice-stone;  and  it  is  related  by 
Strabo  Q.  c.)  that  on  one  occasion  flames  burst  out 
from  the  sea  between  Thera  and  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Therasia,  and  that  an  island  was  thrown 
up  four  stadia  in  circumference.  In  modem  times 
there  have  been  eraptions  of  the  same  kind  at  Thera 
and  its  neighbourhood : of  one  of  the  most  terrible, 
which  occurred  in  1650,  we  possess  a circumstantial 
account  by  an  eye-witness.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den 
Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  194.) 

Earthquakes  have  in  all  ages  been  of  frequent  oc- 
currence in  Greece,  especially  in  Peloponnesus.  La- 
conia was  called  a land  “ easily  shaken  ” (evaeurros  y 
AaKwPiKii,  Strab.  viii.  p.  367);  and  in  the  terrible 
earthquake  which  happened  in  b.  c.  464,  not  more 
than  five  houses  are  said  to  have  been  left  standing  at 
Sparta;  more  than  20,000  persons  were  believed  to 
have  perished,  and  huge  masses  of  rock  were  rolled 
down  from  the  highest  peaks  of  Taygetus.  (Thuc. 
iii.  89;  Diod.  xi.  63;  Plut.  Cim.  16.)  On  the  Pe- 
loponnesian shores  of  the  Corinthian  gulf  the  earth- 
quakes have  been  stUl  more  destractive.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  waves  having  no  outlet  into  a wide- 
spread and  open  sea,  they  have  in  these  convulsions 
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rushed  upon  the  land  and  swallowed  up  whole  cities. 

^This  was  the  fate  of  Helice  and  Bura,  which  in  one 
day  (b.  c 373)  disappeared  from  Achaia.  [He- 
I.ICE.]  Similar  disasters  have  occurred  in  the  same 
neitrhbourhood  in  subsequent  times.  In  the  reign 
of  Tiberius  the  inhabitants  were  relieved  from  tax- 
ation in  consequence  of  their  suffering  from  an 
earthquake  (Tac.  Ami.  iv.  13);  and  in  1817  the 
town  of  Vostltza  (the  ancient  Aegium)  narrowly 
escaped  the  fate  of  Helice  and  Bura,  since  the  sea 
rushed  inland  with  great  force  and  inundated  all 
the  level  immediately  below  the  town  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402). 

IX.  Modern  Works. 

Greece  was,  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1 6th  cen- 
tury, almost  an  unknown  country  to  the  western 
nations  of  Europe.  In  1573,  soon  after  Greek  had 
beo-un  to  be  studied  in  Germanv,  Martin  Kraus,  or 
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Crusius,  professor  at  Tubingen,  contrived  to  open  a 
correspondence  with  some  learned  Greeks  in  Con- 
stantinople ; and,  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to 
Theodore  Zygomalas,  he  states  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  in  Germany  that  Athens  was  totally 
destroyed,  and  wishes  to  know  from  his  correspondent 
whether  this  is  the  truth.  Zygomalas  answers  that 
he  had  frequently  visited  Athens ; but  in  his  attempt 
to  describe  the  antiquities  of  Athens  he  commits  many 
blunders,  among  other  things,  calling  the  Pantheon 
the  Parthenon.  The  information,  thus  obtained,  Cru- 
.sius  published  in  his  Turco-Graecla,  of  which  the 
first  book  contained  the  political  history,  the  second 
the  ecclesiastical,  and  the  remaining  six  his  corre- 
spondence with  the  learned  Greeks.  Deshayes, 
who  was  French  ambassador  to  the  Porte  in  1621, 
visited  Athens  in  1621,  and  wrote  some  Observations, 
which,  though  of  little  value,  are  interesting  as  the 
first  account  of  any  part  of  Greece  from  the  personal 
observation  of  a native  of  Western  Europe.  Deshayes 
supposed  the  Parthenon  to  be  the  Church  of  the 
Unknown  God.  Some  years  afterwards,  Palmerius 
(Pauhnier  de  Grentemesnil),  a French  nobleman  of 
Normandy  and  a scholar,  who  died  at  Caen  in  1670, 
undertook  a voyage  into  Greece  for  the  purpose  of 
illus  rating  its  ancient  geography.  His  work,  en- 
titled Graeciae  Descriptio,  of  which  a second  edition 
was  published  in  1678,  Lugd.  Batav.,  was  the  first 
of  any  value  upon  Grecian  geography,  but  it  gave 
an  account  of  only  Illyricum,  Macedonia,  Epirus,  and 
Acarnania.  In  1674,  Nointel  who  was  sent  as 
French  ambassador  to  the  Porte,  carried  with  him 
a young  artist,  named  Carrey,  who  for  about  five 
weeks  was  employed  in  making  drawings,  which  are 
now  in  the  National  Library  of  Paris,  and  are  of 
great  interest,  as  among  them  are  the  architectural 
decorations  of  the  Parthenon,  which  was  then  almost 
entire. 

A new  era  in  the  knowledge  of  Grecian  geography 
commenced  with  Spon,  a French  physician  at  Lyons, 
and  Sir  George  Wheler,  an  Englishman,  who 
travelled  together  through  Attica,  Boeotia,  Phocis, 
and  Locris,  in  1675  and  1676.  Spon  published 
his  account  of  their  travels  under  the  title  of 
Voyage  ditalie,  de  Delmotie,  de  Grece,  et  du  Le- 
vant, fait  en  1676  par  Jacob  Spon,  D.  M.,  et 
George  Wheler,  Gentilhomme  Anglois,  Lyon,  1678. 
Wheler,  who  was  a more  careful  observer  than 
Spon,  gave  his  account  of  their  travels  four  years 
later,  under  the  title  of  Journey  into  Greece  in 
company  of  Doctor  Spon,  London,  1682.  The 
learned  Greek,  Meletios,  wrote  at  Naupactus,  in 
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1682,  a work  upon  general  geography,  in  which  he 
gives  some  valuable  information  upon  many  places 
in  Greece,  which  he  had  visited  in  person,  and  in 
which  he  has  also  preserved  many  inscriptions  that 
have  been  subsequently  lost.  This  work  was  first 
published  at  Venice,  in  1728,  under  the  title  of 
r€ii}ypa<pla  iraXaia  Kal  via  (Ti»A\ex0e7(ra  4k  5ia(p6- 
pcav  ^vyypa(l>4ccv  7ra\aia>v  re  Kal  v4(vv,  and  of 
which  a second  edition  appeared  at  the  same  place 
in  1807.  The  next  w'ork  of  importance  was  by 
the  French  botanist,  Tournefort,  who  travelled 
through  the  islands  of  the  Levant,  and  other 
countries  on  the  coasts  of  the  Levant,  in  1700 — 
1703.  Though  his  journey'  was  undertaken  chiefly 
with  a scientific  object,  he  gives  us  an  interesting 
account  of  the  antiquities  of  the  countries  which  he 
visited.  His  work  was  published  after  his  death,  in 

1717,  2 vols.  4to.,  under  the  title  of  Relation  dun 
Voyage  du  Levant  fait  par  ordre  du  Roi  : it  was 
translated  into  English,  and  published  in  London, 

1718,  2 vols.  4to.  Fourmont,  who  travelled  in 
Greece  in  1729,  by  order  of  Louis  XV.,  copied  a 
large  number  of  inscriptions,  which  he  deposited  in 
the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  He  boasted  of  having 
defaced  the  inscriptions  which  he  copied,  and  also  of 
having  destroyed  the  remains  of  several  Grecian 
cities  ; but  he  greatly  exaggerated  his  barbarous 
proceedings,  and  his  chief  object  in  making  the 
boast  was  that  he  might  palm  upon  the  world  a 
number  of  forged  inscriptions  : for,  though  Raoul  • 
Rochette  defended  the  genuineness  of  these  inscrip- 
tions (Lettre  sur  V Authenticite  des  Inscriptions  de 
Fourmont,  Paris,  1819),  it  is  now  admitted  that 
many  of  them  are  forgeries. 

In  1751  Stuart,  an  English  artist  at  Rome,  ac- 
companied by  Revett,  another  artist,  travelled  to 
Greece,  and  spent  the  greater  part  of  three  years  at 
Athens.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  cele- 
brated Antiquities  of  Athens,  of  which  the  first  vo- 
lume appeared  in  London  in  1762.  The  second 
volume  was  published  after  Stuart’s  death,  edited  by 
Newton,  in  1790  ; the  third,  by  Reveley,  in  1794  ; 
and  the  fourth,  by  Woods,  in  1816.  Revett  had  no 
connection  with  this  work  after  the  publication  of  the 
first  volume  ; and  in  the  same  year  in  which  it  ap- 
peared the  Society  of  Dilettanti  engaged  him,  to- 
gether with  Mr.  Pars  and  Dr.  Chandler,  to  undertake 
an  antiquarian  journey  to  Greece.  Chandler  pub- 
lished the  results  of  their  researches  in  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor,  of  which  the  volume  relating  to  Greece 
appeared  at  Oxford  in  1776.  Chandler  was  a man 
of  learning,  and  did  much  to  illustrate  the  geography 
of  Greece ; but  he  has  been  justly  censured  by  Leake 
for  having  omitted  to  cite  the  ancient  authorities 
when  he  had  recourse  to  them,  in  coasequence  of 
which  it  is  often  difficult  to  test  the  accuracy  of 
his  conclusions.  Choiseul-Gouffier  published, 
in  1782,  his  Voyage  pittoresque  de  la  Grece,  vol.  i. 
fol.,  which  is  a handsome  book,  but  of  no  critical 
value.  In  1784  he  was  sent,  as  French  ambassador, 
to  Constantinople;  and  in  1809  he  published  the 
first  part  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Voyage  pitto- 
resque, which  is  much  more  carefully  executed  than 
the  first  volume.  The  second  part  of  the  second 
volume  appeared  in  1820,  after  the  author’s  death. 

SiBTHORP  and  Hawkins  visited  Greece  together 
in  1786  ; and  Sibthorp  undertook  another  journey  to 
the  country  in  1794.  His  object  was  to  form  a com- 
plete Flora  of  Greece  ; and  on  his  death,  in  1796,  he 
bequeathed,  by  his  will,  to  the  University  of  Oxford, 
an  estate  of  200/.  a-year  for  the  purpose  of  publish- 
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ing  a Flora  Graeca  in  10  folio  volumes,  with  100 
plates  in  each,  and  a Prodromus  of  the  work,  with- 
out plates.  These  works  afterwards  appeared  ; and 
extracts  from  the  Journal  of  his  Travels  were  given 
b/  Walpole  in  Memoirs  relating  to  European  and 
Asiatic  Turkey,  Lond.  1817,  4to.,  and  in  Travels  to 
various  Countries  of  the  East,  Lond.  1820,  4to. 
In  both  of  these  works  there  are  also  some  valuable 
papers  bj  Hawkins. 

Of  the  numerous  books  of  travels  in  Greece  which 
have  appeared  in  the  present  century,  the  following 
require  mention  : — Pouqueville,  Voyage  en  Mo- 
ree  a Constantinople,  en  Albanie,  et  dans  plmieurs 
autres  Parties  de  VEmpire  Othoman,  pendant  les 
anntes  1798  et  1801  : but  this  well-known  work  is 
full  of  great  inaccuracies ; and  the  author,  probably, 
did  not  visit  many  of  the  places  which  he  describes. 
In  1805  he  was  appointed  French  consul  at  Janina, 
where  he  resided  several  years,  and  from  whence  he 
visited  the  adjoining  countries,  Thessaly,  Epirus,  &c. 
The  results  of  these  travels  appeared  in  a new  work 
—Voyage  dans  laGrece,  Paris,  1820 — 1821,  5 vols. 
8vo.  This  work  is  of  more  value  than  the  former 
one,  but  still  must  be  used  with  caution.  Hobhouse, 
Journey  through  Albania,  and  other  Provinces  of 
Turkey  in  Europe  and  Asia,  to  Constantinople, 
during  the  years  1809  and  1810,  London,  1813. 
H.  Holland,  Travels  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  A Iba- 
nia,  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  ^c.,  during  the  years 
1812  and  1813,  London,  1815;  and,  2nd  ed.,2vols. 
8 VO.  1819.  Dodwell,  A Classical  and  Topogra- 
phical Tour  through  Greece,  during  the  years  1801, 
1805,  4"  1806,  London,  1819,2  vols.4to., — the  most 
valuable  work  on  Grecian  geography  that  had  hitherto 
appeai-ed,  and  one  which  may  still  be  consulted  with 
advantage.  Sir  W.  Gell  travelled  in  Greece  at 
the  same  time  as  Dodwell,  and  partly  in  company 
with  him ; and  his  works  are  of  still  more  value  than 
the  Travels  of  the  latter.  They  are: — 1.  Iti- 
nerary of  the  Morea,  Lond.  1817;  2nd  ed.  1827: 
2.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  with  a Commentary  of  Pau- 
sanias  and  Strabo,  Lond.  1818  (containing  only 
Argolis)  : 3.  Itinerary  of  Greece,  Lond.  1819  : 
4.  Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Morea,  Lond. 
1823.  But  it  is  to  Colonel  Leake  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  most  valuable  information  which  we 
yet  possess  respecting  many  parts  of  Greece.  A first- 
rate  obseiwer,  a good  scholar,  and  a man  of  sound 
judgment  and  great  sagacity,  he  combined  qualities 
rarely  found  in  the  .same  individual,  and  may  safely 
be  pronounced  the  first  geographer  of  the  age.  He 
travelled  in  Greece  for  several  years  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  present  century  ; but  it  was  long  before 
he  published  detailed  accounts  of  these  travels.  His 
works  are: — The  Topography  of  Athens,  with  some 
Remarks  on  its  Antiquities,  Lond.  1821,  8vo.;  of 
this  work,  a second  edition  appeared  in  1841,  accom- 
panied by  a second  volume,  on  The  Demi  of  A ttica, 
v.'hich  had  originally  appeared  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  : Travels  in  the 
Morea,  with  a Map  and  Plans,  Lond.  1830, 3 vols. 
8vo. : Travels  in  Northern  Greece,  Lond.  1835, 
4 vols.  8vo. : Peloponnesiaca  ; a Supplement  to 
Travels  in  the  Morea,  Lond.  1846,  8vo.  This  last 
work  was  written  in  consequence  of  the  researches 
of  the  French  Commission  in  the  l\Iorea,  spoken  of 
below,  and  is  accompanied  by  a large  map  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  reduced  from  the  French  map,  on  a 
scale  of  something  more  than  a third,  but  not  with- 
out some  variations.  We  may  close  our  notice  of 
the  works  of  English  travellers  in  Greece  with 
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Colonel  Mure’s  valuable,  though  unpretending, 
volumes,  entitled.  Journal  of  a Tour  in  Greece 
and  the  Ionian  Islands,  Edinburgh,  1842,  2 vols., 
whch  we  have  frequently  consulted,  in  the  course  of 
this  woi’k,  with  great  advantage. 

Of  the  modern  French  and  Gemian  works,  wo 
must  mention  first  the  publications  of  the  French 
Commission  of  Geography,  Natural  History,  and 
Archaeology,  which  was  sent  to  the  Peloponnesus 
in  1829,  and  remained  there  two  years.  These 
publications  are : — Expedition  Scientifique  deMoree, 
ordonnie  par  le  Gouvernement  Franqais,  par  Abel 
Blouet,  Amable  Ravoisie,  Achille  Poirot,  Fdlix  Trdzel, 
et  Fre'L  de  Gournay,  Paris,  1831 — 1838,  3 vols.  fo. : 
Travaux  de  la  Section  des  Sciences  Physiques,  sous  la 
direction  de  M.  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Paris,  1831 , fo. : 
Recherches  GeograpMques  sur  les  Ruines  de  la 
Mor6e,  par  M.E.Pouillon  Boblaye,  Paris,  1836, 4to. : 
also,  Bory  de  St.  Vincent,  Relation  du  Voyage  de  la 
Commission  Scientifique  de  Moree,  Paris  et  Strassb., 
1837, 2 vols.  8vo.  This  Commission  also  constructed 
a map  of  the  Peloponnesus,  on  a scale  of  the 
two  hundred-thousandth  part  of  a degree  of  latitude, 
or  twenty-one  English  inches  and  three-fifths. 

Ross,  who  resided  several  years  at  Athens,  where 
he  held  the  post  of  professor  in  the  university,  and 
who  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Greece,  has 
published  several  valuable  W’orks : — Reisen  und  Rei- 
serouten  durch  Griechenland,  Berlin,  1841 ; vol.  i., 
containing  travels  in  Peloponnesus,  is  all  that  has 
appeared  of  this  work : Reisen  auf  den  Griechischen 
Inseln  desAegdischenMeeres,  Stuttgart  & Tubingen, 
1840,  2 vols.  8 VO.;  the  third  volume  appeared  in 
1845,  and  the  fourth  at  Halle  in  1852;  Wander- 
ungen  in  Griechenland,  Halle,  2 vols.  8vo.  1851. 
One  of  the  most  important  of  all  the  modern  German 
works  is  by  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  eine  historisch- 
geographische  Beschreibung  der  Halbinsel,  Goth. 

2 vols.  8vo.  1851 — 1852.  Besides  these,  the  fol- 
lowing works  all  deserve  mention,  of  which  the  two 
first  are  particularly  valuable.  Forchhammeu, 
Hellenika  Griechenland  imNeuen  das  Alte,  Berlin, 
1837.  Ulrichs,  Reisen  und  Forschungen  in 
Griechenland.  Erster  Theil,i2ezse  uber  Delphi  durch 
Phocis  und  Boeotien  bis  Theben,  Biemen,  1840. 
Buchon,Z«  Gr'ece  continentale  et  laMoree;Voyage, 
Sejour,  et  Etudes  Historiques  en  1840 — 41,  Paris, 
1843.  Fiedler,  Reise  durch  alle  Theile  des  Kd- 
nigreiches  Griechenland,  Leipzig,  2 vols.  8vo.  1840 
— 41.  Aldenhoven,  Itineraire  descriptif  de 

VA  ttique  et  du  Ptloponnese,  avec  cartes  et  plans 
topographiques,  Athens,  1841,  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  publications  of  the  French  Commission. 
Brandis,  Mittheilungen  uber  Griechenland,  3 vols. 
1842.  SxEPHANi,  Reise  durch  einige  Gegenden  des 
ndrdlichen  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  1843. 

The  following  are  the  chief  systematic  works  on 
the  geography  of  Greece: — Geographic,  of 
which  the  volume  containing  Thessaly  and  Epirus 
appeared  in  1812,  and  the  one  containing  Northern 
Greece,  Peloponnesus,  and  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago in  1822;  but  neither  is  of  much  value. 
Kruse,  Hellas,  oder  geographisch-antiquarische 
Darstellung  des  alten  Griechenlandes,  Leipz.  3 vols. 
8vo.  1825 — 1827,  which,  besides  the  general  intro- 
duction, contains  only  an  account  of  Attica,  Megaris, 
Boeotia,  Phocis,  Doris,  Locris,  Aetolia,  and  Acamania. 
Cramer,  A Geographical  and  Historical  Descrip- 
tion of  Ancient  Greece,  with  a Map  and  a Plan  of 
Athens,  3 vols.  8vo.  Oxf.  1828.  Hoffjiann,  Grie- 
chenland und  die  Griechen  im  Alterthmn,  Leipzig, 
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1841,  2 vols.  8vo. ; Forbiger,  IlandbucTi  der  alien 
Geographies  3 vols.  8vo.  Leip.  1842 — 48:  but  the 
part  relating  to  Greece  contains  little  more  than 
mere  references  to  ancient  authors  and  modern  works. 
The  numerous  monographs  on  separate  countries 
and  islands  are  given  under  their  respective  names. 
A good  general  account  is  given  by  K.  G.  Muller, 
in  his  work  on  the  Dorians ; by  Thirlwall  and 
Grote,  in  their  Histories  of  Greece ; and  by 
Wordsworth,  in  his  Greece^  Pictorial,  Descriptive, 
and  Historical.  The  best  collection  of  Maps  of 
Greece  is  by  Kiepert,  Topographisch-Historischer 
Atlas  von  Hellas  und  den  Hellenischen  Colonien  in 
24  Bldttern,  Berlin,  1846. 

GRAE'CIA  MAGNA.  [Magna  Graecia.] 
GRAIOCELI.  [Garocell] 

GRAMATUM,  a place  in  Gallia  between  Epa- 
mandurum  and  Larga  [Epamandurum]  ; but  it 
is  not  certain  that  the  name  ought  to  appear  in  the 
Itin. : and  if  it  should,  we  have  no  evidence  where 
it  is  ; though  Ukert  says  that  it  is  Giromagny. 
D’Anville  has  his  usual  kind  of  guess  : he  makes  it 
Granvillars.  [G.  L.] 

GRAMMIUM  (rpdfxfiiov,  Steph.  B.),  a town  of 
Crete,  which  Coronelli  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434) 
has  placed  to  the  SW.  of  Kavo-sidhero,  but  on 
Tashley’s  map  it  is  identified  with  Eremopoli,  on 
the  E.  coast.  [E.B.J.] 

GRA'MPIUS  MONS,  in  Britain,  the  scene  of 
Galgacus’s  resistance  to  the  Roman  arms  = the 
Grampian  Hills.  (Tac.  Agric.^^.')  [R.  G.  L.] 

GRANDE,  a station  which  the  Jerusalem  Itine- 
rary places  on  the  Egnatian  Way,  14  M.  P.  from 
Cellae.  (Comp.  Tafel,  de  Viae  Egnat.  Part.  Occid. 
p.  42.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GRANDIMI'RUM.  [Gallaecia.] 

GRANTCUS  (TpariKos),  a river  in  Troas  which 
had  its  source  in  Mount  Cotylus,  a branch  of  Ida, 
and  flowing  through  the  Adrastian  plain  emptied 
itself  into  the  Propontis.  (Horn.  11.  xii.  21 ; Strab. 
xiii.  pp.  582,  587,  602;  Mela,  i.  19;  Plin.  v.  40; 
Ptol.  V.  2.  § 2.)  This  little  stream  is  celebrated  in 
history  on  account  of  the  signal  victory  gained  on  its 
banks  by  Alexander  the  Great  over  the  Persians  in 
B.  c.  334,  and  another  gained  by  Lucullus  over 
Mithridates  (Arrian,  i.  13;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  19; 
Plut.  Alex.  24,  Lucull.  1 1 ; Flor.  iii.  5.)  Some  tra- 
vellers identify  the  Granicus  with  the  Dimotico 
(Chishull,  Travels  in  TurTcey,  p.  60),  and  others 
with  the  Kodsha-su.  [L.  S.] 

GRANIS  (rpdvis,  Airian,  Did.  c.  39),  a small 
river  of  Persis,  to  which  the  fleet  of  Nearchus  came. 
There  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  it  is  the  same 
stream  as  that  called  by  D’Anville  and  Thevenot 
the  Boschavir.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  river  of  Ahushir. 
Niebuhr  speaks  of  a stream  which  passes  Grd  and 
flows  into  the  Persian  Gulf  (Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  91). 
Can  Grd  be  considered  as  preserving  part  of  the 
ancient  name?  (Vincent,  Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i. 
p.  400.)  [V.] 

GRANNONUM,  in  Gallia,  “ in  Littore  Saxonico,” 
according  to  the  Notitia  Imp.  Sanson  supposed  it 
to  be  Granville.  D’Anville  and  others  guess  other 
names  ; and  D’Anville  finds  places  both  for  Gran- 
nona  and  Grannonum.  [G.  L.] 

GRANUA  (Tpavova'),  a river  in  the  extreme 
south-east  of  Germany,  in  the  country  of  the  Quadi, 
and  emptying  itself  into  the  Danube.  Its  modem 
name  is  Graan.  (Anton.  Meditat.  i.  1 7.)  [L.S.] 

GRATIA'NA  (TpaTiaud'),  a town  on  the  frontier 
of  Illyricum,  not  far  from  Jloesia.  (Procop.  Bell.  1 
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Goth.  i.  3,  de  Aed.  iv.  11;  Hierocl.  p.  657.)  The 
modern  town  of  Graczanicza,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river  Drina,  is  said  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Gratiana.  [L.  S.l 

GRATIANO'POLIS.  [Cularo.] 
GRATIA'RUM  COLLIS  (<3  \6(j)os  6 ’Ka.p'iTwv ; 
M.  Ghuriano'),  a well-wooded  range  of  hills,  in  the 
Regio  Syrtica  of  N.  Africa,  200  stadia  from  the 
sea,  containing  the  sources  of  the  river  Cinyps. 
(Herod,  iv.  175  ; Callim.  ap.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth. 
V.  32  ; Della  Celia,  Viaggio,  p.  29.)  [P.  S.l 

GRA'VII.  [Gallaecia.] 

GRAVINUM,  a station  in  Gallia,  placed  in  the 
Table  on  a road  from  .Tuliobona  (Lillebonne),  which 
joins  another  road,  the  termination  of  which  is  Geso- 
nacum  (^Boulogne^.  As  to  this  obscure  and  un- 
known place,  see  D’Anville,  Notice.  8fc. ; Ukert, 
Gallien,  p.  547.  ' [G.  L.] 

GRAVISCAE  (rpaovi'cTKai,  Ptol. ; Tpaov'toKoi, 
Strab.),  a town  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  between  Cosa 
and  Castrum  Novum.  We  have  no  account  of  its 
existence  previous  to  the  establishment  there  of  a 
Roman  colony  in  b.  c.  181  (Liv.  xl.  29;  Veil.  Pat. 
i.  15),  and  we  know  that  its  site  had  originally 
formed  part  of  the  territory  of  Tarquinii.  It  is  not 
impossible,  indeed,  that  Graviscae  may,  during  the 
independence  of  that  city,  have  served  as  its  port, 
just  as  Pyrgi  did  to  the  neighbouring  Caere,  but  we 
have  no  authority  for  the  fact.  The  mention  of 
Graviscae,  by  Virgil  (Aen.x.  184),  in  conjunction 
with  Pyrgi,  among  the  places  supposed  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  wars  of  Aeneas,  is  the  only  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  its  remote  antiquity;  for  the  au- 
thority of  Silius  Italicus,  who  calls  it  “ veteres  Gra- 
viscae ” (viii.  475),  is  on  such  a point  of  no  value. 
The  colony  sent  thither  was  a “ colonia  maritima 
civium,”  but  seems,  like  most  settlements  of  a simi- 
lar class  established  on  the  coast  of  Etruria,  to  have 
enjoyed  but  little  prosperity;  which — in  the  case  of 
Graviscae  at  least — may  be  ascribed  to  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  its  situation,  alluded  to  both  by 
Virgil  and  Rutilius.  (“  Intempestaeque  Graviscae,” 
Virg.  Aen.  1.  c. ; Rutil.  Itin.  i.  282.)  It  is,  how- 
ever, noticed  as  a subsisting  town  by  Strabo,  Pliny, 
and  Ptolemy,  as  well  as  in  the  Itineraries ; but  in  the 
time  of  Rutilius  (a.  D.  416)  it  had  sunk  into  com- 
plete decay,  and  retained  only  a few  scattered  houses. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  225;  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  §4; 
Rutil.  1.  c. ; Itin.  Marit.  p.  498 ; Tab.  Pent.') 

The  exact  site  of  Graviscae  has  been  a subject  of 
much  discussion,  though  the  data  afforded  by  ancient 
authorities  would  appear  sufficiently  precise.  Strabo 
says  it  was  300  stadia  from  Cossa,  and  rather  less 
than  180  from  Pyrgi;  but  the  former  distance  is 
certainly  too  great,  as  it  would  carry  us  to  a point 
beyond  the  river  Minio ; and  it  is  certain,  from  Ru- 
tilius, as  well  as  the  Itineraries,  that  Graviscae  lay 
to  the  N.  of  that  river.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tance from  Pyrgi  would  coincide  with  a position  at 
or  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Marta,  and  there 
seems  on  the  whole  to  be  little  doubt  that  Graviscae 
was  situated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  stream. 
Two  localities  have  been  pointed  out  as  its  exact 
site,  at  both  of  which  there  are  some  ancient  remains: 
the  one  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Marta,  about  a 
mile  from  its  mouth,  which  is  adopted  by  Westphal 
and  Dennis  ; the  other  on  the  sea-coast,  at  a spot 
called  S.  Clementino  or  Le  Saline,  about  a mile  S. 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Marta.  The  latter  must, 
according  to  Dennis’s  own  admission,  have  certainly 
been  a Roman  station,  and  seems  to  have  the  best 
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claim  to  represent  the  Roman  colony  of  Graviscae. 
If  there  ever  existed  an  Etruscan  town  of  the  name, 
it  is  highly  probable  that  it  may  have  occupied  a 
somewhat  different  site.  (Dennis,  Etruria,  vol.  i. 
pp.  387—395.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Greek  legend  ITA,  is 
commonly  assigned  to  Graviscae;  but  this  attri- 
bution, though  admitted  by  Eckhel  (vol.  i.  p.  92), 
is  certainly  erroneous.  It  belongs  to  some  town  of 
Apulia  or  Calabria,  but  its  correct  attribution  has 
not  yet  been  determined.  (Millingen,  Nwnisma- 
tique  de  Vltalie,  pp.  148,  172.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
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GRINNES,  a place  in  Northern  Gallia,  mentioned 
by  Tacitus  (^Hist.  v.  20)  in  his  history  of  the  insur- 
rection of  Civilis.  The  Table  places  Grinnes  on  a 
road  between  Noviomagus  {Nymegen)  and  Lug- 
dunum  (^Leiden).  It  is  18  M.  P.  from  Noviomagus  to 
AdDuodecimum  [Duodecimum,  Ad],  and  9 M.  P. 
from  Ad  Duodecimum  to  Grinnes.  The  next  station 
after  Grinnes  is  Caspingium,  18  M.  P.  It  seems 
that  hardly  any  two  geographers  agree  about  the 
site  of  Grinnes.  Walckenaer  has  no  doubt  that  it  is 
Warich  and  Bochstein,  as  he  writes  the  names. 
The  only  thing  that  is  certain  is,  that  we  do  not 
know  where  Grinnes  is.  [G.  L.] 

GRION  (Fpioi'),  a chain  of  mountains  running 
parallel  to  Mount  Latinos,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Latmic  bay,  and  extending  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Miletus  to  Euromus  in  Caria.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  635.) 
Some  identified  this  range  with  that  of  Phthira. 
(Horn.  II.  ii.  868;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  4»0/pa.)  [L.  S.] 

GRISELUM  (^Eth.  Griselicus),  a place  in  Gallia 
Narbonensis.  Spon  published  an  inscription  found 
at  the  baths  of  Greoulx,  near  Riez,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Basses  Alpes.  Greoulx  is  near  the  right 
bank  of  the  Verdon,  a little  above  its  junction  with 
the  Durance.  The  inscription  is  “ Nymphis  xi. 
Griselicis.”  Papon  made  the  ridiculous  mistake  of 
supposing  that  the  numerals  marked  the  number  of 
these  water  nymphs.  Walckenaer  observes  that  xi. 
M.  P.  is  the  exact  distance  between  Greoulx  and 
Reii  (Riez).  [G.  L.l 

GRISSIA.  [Gerasus.] 

GROVII.  [Gallaecia.] 

GRU'DII,  a people  of  North  Gallia  enumerated 
by  Caesar  (^B.G.  v.  39)  as  dependent  on  the  Nervii, 
and  mentioned  nowhere  else.  D’Anville  finds  the 
name  in  Groede  or  Gronde,  the  name  of  a small 
place  and  canton  in  Cadsant,  in  Zeeland.  [G.  L.] 
GRUII.  [Gallaecia..] 

GRUMENTUM  {Tpo{ig.evTov : Eth.  Grumentinus: 
Saponara'),  a city  of  Lucania,  and  one  of  the  chief 
towns  situated  in  the  interior  of  that  province.  From 
its  inland  position  it  is  evident  that  it  was  never  a 
Greek  settlement,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  it 
was  a native  Lucanian  town ; but  no  mention  occurs 
of  it  in  history  previous  to  the  Second  Punic  War. 
Its  name  is  first  found  in  b.  c.  215,  when  the  Car- 
thaginian general  Hanno  was  defeated  under  its  walls 
by  Tib.  Sem]n*onius  Longus  (Liv.  xxiii.  37):  and 
again  in  b.  c.  207,  when  Hannibal  himself,  having 
broken  up  from  his  winter  quarters  in  Bruttium  and 
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marched  Into  Lucania,  established  his  camp  at  Gru- 
mentum,  where  he  was  encountered  by  the  consul 
C.  Claudius  Nero,  and  sustained  a slight  defeat 
(Id.  xxvii.  41,  42).  Grumentum  appears  to  have 
been  at  this  time  one  of  the  Lucanian  cities  that 
had  espoused  the  Carthaginian  cause,  and  was  there- 
fore at  this  time  in  the  possession  of  Hannibal,  but 
must  have  been  lost  or  abandoned  immediately  after. 
We  hear  no  more  of  it  till  the  period  of  the  Social 
War  (b.  c.  90),  when  it  appears  as  a strong  and 
important  town,  in  which  the  Roman  praetor  Lici- 
nius  Crassus  took  refuge  when  defeated  by  M.  Lam- 
ponius,  the  Lucanian  general.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  41.) 
But  it  would  seem  from  an  anecdote  related  by  Se- 
neca and  Macrobius  that  it  subsequently  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  allies,  and  withstood  a long  siege 
on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  (Senec.  de  Benef.  iii. 
23;  Macrob.  i.  11.) 

It  now  became  a Roman  municipium,  hut  seems 
to  have  continued  to  be  one  of  the  few  flourishing  or 
considerable  towns  in  the  interior  of  Lucania.  Strabo, 
indeed,  terms  it  a small  place  {luKph  KaroiKla,  vi. 
p.  254),  and  the  Liber  Coloniarum  includes  it  among 
the  towns  of  Lucania  which  held  the  rank  of  Prae- 
fecturae  only.  {Lib.  Col.  p.  209.)  But  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  that  it  certainly  at  one  time  en- 
joyed the  rank  of  a colony ; and  other  inscriptions,  in 
which  mention  is  made  of  its»local  senate  and  va- 
rious magistrates,  as  well  as  the  ruins  of  buildings 
still  remaining,  sufficiently  prove  that  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  consideration  under  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. (Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  pp.  19 — 22  ; Plin. 
iii.  11.  s.  15;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 70.)  The  Itineraries 
attest  its  existence  down  to  the  fourth  century,  and 
we  learn  from  ecclesiastical  records  that  it  was  an 
episcopal  see  as  late  as  the  time  of  Gregory  the 
Great;  but  the  time  of  its  destruction  is  unknown. 

The  site  of  Grumentum,  which  w'as  erroneously 
placed  by  Cluverius  at  CMaromonte,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Sinno  or  Siris,  was  first  pointed  out  by 
Holstenius.  Its  ruins  are  still  visible  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  Agn  (Aciris),  about  half  a mile 
below  the  modem  town  of  Saponara  : they  include 
the  remains  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  many  walls 
and  portions  of  buildings  of  reticulated  masonry,  and 
the  ancient  paved  street  running  through  the  midst 
of  them.  Numerous  inscriptions  have  also  been 
discovered  on  the  site,  as  well  as  coins,  gems,  and 
other  minor  objects  of  antiquity.  (Cluver.  Jtal.  p. 
1279;  Holsten.  Not.  ad  Cluver.  p.  288;  Romanelli, 
vol.  i.  pp.  399,  400;  Mommsen,  1.  c.  p.  19.)  The 
position  thus  assigned  to  Gramentum  — which  is 
clearly  identified  by  early  ecclesiastical  records  — 
agrees  well  with  the  distances  given  in  the  Itinera- 
ries, especially  the  Tabula,  w'hich  reckons  15  M.P. 
from  Potentia  to  Anxia  (still  called  Ami),  and  18 
from  thence  to  Grumentum.  {Itvn.  Ant.  p.  104 ; 
Tab.  Pent.)  Many  of  the  other  distances  and 
stations  in  this  part  of  the  country  being  corrapt  or 
uncertain,  the  point  thus  gained  is  of  the  highest 
importance  for  the  topography  of  Lucania.  [Luca- 
nia.] At  the  same  time  its  central  position,  near 
the  head  of  the  valley  of  the  Aciris,  sufficiently  ac- 
counts for  its  importance  in  a military  point  of 
view.  [E.H.B.] 

GRUMUM  {Eth.  Grambestinus : Grumo),  a town 
of  Apulia,  in  the  Peucetian  territory,  the  name  of 
which  is  preseived  only  in  that  of  the  modem  vil- 
lage of  Grumo,  about  9 miles  S.  of  Bitonto  (Butun- 
tum),  and  14  SW.  of  Bari  (Barium),  where  ancient 
remains  have  been  found.  But  there  is  no  doubt 
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that  the  “ Grumbestini  ” of  Pliny  (iii.  11.  s.  16) 
are  no  other  than  the  inliabitants  of  Grainum, 
though  the  ethnic  form  is  singular.  Many  numis- 
matists assign  to  Grumum  the  coins  with  the  legend 
rPT,  which  other  authorities  refer  to  Grumentum 
in  Lucania.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  174;  Sestini, 
Class.  Gen.  p.  1.5.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

GRUNAEI  (PpumToi  and  Tpivaini')^  mentioned  by 
Ptolemy  (vi.  13.  § 3)  as  a population  of  Scythia. 
[Scythia.]  [R.  G.  L.] 

GRYNIUMor  GRYNIA  (^Tpwiou,  PpiVeia:  Eth. 
Tpvveifs),  one  of  the  Aeolian  cities  in  Asia  Minor, 
40  stadia  from  Myrina,  and  70  from  Elaea.  In  the 
early  times  the  town  was  independent,  but  afterwards 
became  subject  to  Myrina.  It  contained  a sanctuaiy 
of  Apollo  with  an  ancient  oracle  and  a splendid 
temple  of  white  marble.  (Herod,  i.  149;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  622;  Virg.  Eel.  vi.  72,  Aen.  iv.  345;  Plin.  v.  32, 
xxxii.  21;  Steph.  B.  s.v.  Tpvvoi;  Pans.  i.  21.  § 9; 
Scylax,  p.  37.)  Xenophon  {Hell.  iii.  1.  § 6)  mentions 
Grynium  as  belonging  to  Gongylus  of  Eretria;  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  castrum  Grunium  in  Phrygia, 
from  which  Alcibiades  derived  an  income  of  50  talents 
was  the  town  of  Grynium.  (Nep.  Alcib.  9.)  Parmenio 
took  the  town  by  assault,  and  sold  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  after  which  the  place  seems  to  have  decayed. 
(Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  7.)  [L.  S.] 

GUGERNI.  Tacitus  iv.  28),  in  his  history 
of  the  insurrection  of  Civilis,  speaks  of  the  Roman 
commander  Vocula  encamping  at  Gelduba,  and  thence 
attacking  the  nearest  districts  of  the  Gugeimi,  who 
liad  joined  Civilis.  They  were  Germans  who  lived 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  Lower  Ger- 
mania, as  appears  from  Tacitus  (iv.  28,  v.  16). 
They  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  17)  in  this  order: 
“ Ubii,  Colonia  Agrippinensis,  Gugenii,  Batavi,” 
which  shows  that  they  w'ere  between  Cologne  and 
the  Batavorum  Insula.  We  may  infer  from  Tacitus 
{Hist.  iv.  28)  that  Gelduba  [Gelduba]  was  south 
of  the  boundary  of  the  Gugerni,  but  not  far  from  it. 
There  is  no  record  of  these  Germans  passing  the 
Rhine,  and  they  are  not  mentioned  by  Caesar.  Sue- 
tonius {August,  c.  21;  Tiber,  c.  9)  speaks  of  Ubii 
and  Sicambri  submitting  to  the  Romans,  and  being 
transplanted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine.  In  the 
first  passage  of  Suetonius  some  read  “ Snevos  et 
Sicambros,”  in  place  of  “ Ubios  et  Sicambros.”  It  is 
an  old  conjecture  that  these  Gugerni  w'ere  trans- 
planted Sicambri ; which  may  be  true,  or  it  may  not. 
More  probably  not  true ; for  wdiy  should  they  change 
their  name,  when  the  Ubii  did  not  ? If  the  true 
reading  in  Suetonius  is  “ Suevos,”  the  Gugerni  may 
be  one  of  the  pagi  of  the  Suevi.  But  the  true 
reading  is  probably  “ Ubios.”  We  may  suppose 
then  tliat  other  tribes  may  have  been  transplanted 
besides  Ubii  and  Sicambri,  for  a great  many  Germans 
were  settled  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  [G.  L.J 

GU.IUNTA.  [Baleares,  p.  374,  b.] 

GULUS  (rouAou  TTOTa/JLOv  4K€o\ai,  Ptol.  iv.  2. 
§11:  Wad  Daab  or  KammeiV),  a river  of  J\Iaure- 
tania  Sitifensis,  falling  into  the  sea  between  Igilgilis 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Ampsaga.  [P.  S.] 

GUMTGI  {KarovKis,  Ptol.:  Bereshk),  a city  on 
the  coast  of  Mauretania  Caesariensis,  12  M.  P. 
w'est  of  Caesarea  lol;  made  a colony  by  Augustus. 
(Plin.  V.  1 ; I tin.  Ant.  p.  15  ; Ptol.  iv.  2.  8 2;  Geog. 

Not.  Afr.)  [P.  S.] 

GUNTIA.  1.  A town  in  Vindelicia,  on  the  road 
leading  from  Cainpodunum  to  Augusta  Vindelicorum. 
{Itin.  Ant.  p.  250;  Orelli,  Inscript,  no.  2054.)  It 
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is  identified  with  the  modern  Ober-Gunzburg,  near 
the  sources  of  the  river  Giinz. 

2.  {Gunz),  a river  in  Vindelicia,  and  a tributary 
of  the  Danube ; near  its  source  the  town  of  Guntia 
w'as  situated.  This  river  is  not  expressly  men- 
tioned by  the  ancients;  but  the  town  of  the  same 
name,  and  the  expression,  “ Danubii  transitus  Gun- 
tiensis”  (Eumen.  Paneg.  Const.  2),  show  that  its 
name  w'as  known  to  them.  [L.  S.] 

GURAEI.  [Gorya.] 

GURAEUS.  [Gorya.] 

GURGURES  MONTES,  a range  of  mountains 
in  Central  Italy,  known  only  from  a passage  in 
Varro,  who  tells  us  that  it  was  the  custom  to  drive 
the  mules  which  were  fed  in  large  herds  in  the 
Rosei  Campi  near  Reate,  into  these  lofty  mountains 
(“  in  Gurgures  altos  montes,”  Varr.  R.  R.  ii.  1-  § 
16)  for  their  summer  pasturage.  It  is  evident 
that  they  were  a portion  of  the  central  and  highest 
ranges  of  the  Apennines,  but  the  particular  moun- 
tains meant  cannot  be  identified.  [E.  H.  B.] 
GURU 'LIS  {roupov\is),  is  the  name  given  by 
Ptolemy  (iii.  3.  § 7)  to  two  cities  of  Sardinia  which 
he  distinguishes  as  Gurulis  Vetus  {rovpou\ls  na- 
Xaid)  and  Guralis  Nova  {TovpovAls  r4a).  The 
latter,  according  to  De  la  Marmora,  is  represented 
by  the  modern  town  of  Cuglieri,  about  6 miles  from 
the  W.  coast  of  the  island,  and  12  NE.  of  the  ancient 
Cornus:  there  still  exist  Roman  remains  on  this 
spot.  Guralis  Vetus  is  supposed  by  the  same 
author  to  have  occupied  the  site  of  Padria,  a village 
in  the  interior,  NE.  of  Bosa;  but  this  is  a mere 
conjecture.  (De  la  Marmora,  Voy.  en  Sardaigne, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  366,  403.)  Ptolemy  again  mentions 
Gurulis  Nova  in  the  8th  book  (viii.  9.  § 3)  among 
the  places  at  which  he  records  astronomical  observa- 
tions, whence  we  are  led  to  infer  that  it  must  have 
been  a place  of  some  importance,  but  its  name  is  not 
found  in  the  Itineraries.  [E.  H.  B.] 

GURZUBITAE  (TovpQovSiTai,  Procop.  de  Aed. 
iii.  7),  a fortress  erected  by  Justinian  in  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  seen  at  Our- 
suf,  to  the  W.  of  Lambat.  (Comp.  Clarke,  Trav. 
vol.  ii.  p.  258.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

GUTAE.  [Gothi.] 

GUTTALUS,  a small  river  on  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic,  which,  according  to  Solinus  (20),  existed  on 
the  west  of  the  Vistula,  and  would  therefore  belong 
to  Germany ; but  Pliny  (iv.  28)  places  it  on  the  east 
of  the  Vistula,  whence  it  must  be  regarded  as  a Sar- 
matian  river,  and  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  modern 

GY'AROS,  or  GY'ARA  {Tvapos,  Strab.,  Steph. 
B.  ; Gyarus,  Tac. ; to  Tvapa,  Arrian,  Biss.  iv.  4 ; 
Gyara,  Juv.,  Plin.:  Eth.  Tvapevs),  a small  island  in 
the  Aegaean  sea,  reckoned  one  of  the  Cyclades,  and 
situated  SW.  of  Andros.  According  to  Pliny,  it 
was  62  (Roman)  from  Andros  and  12  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. (Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23.)  It  was  little 
better  than  a barren  rock,  though  inhabited  in  an- 
tiquity. It  was  one  of  the  few  spots  in  Greece 
visited  by  Strabo,  who  relates  that  he  landed  in  the 
island  and  saw  there  a little  village  inhabited  by 
fishermen,  who  deputed  one  of  their  number  to  go 
to  Augustus,  then  at  Corinth  after  the  battle  of 
Actium,  to  beg  him  to  reduce  their  yearly  tribute  of 
150  drachmae,  since  they  could  scarcely  pay  one 
hundred.  (Strab.  x.  p.  485.)  So  notorious  was  it 
for  its  poverty  that  it  w’as  said,  in  joke,  that  the 
mice  in  this  island  gnawed  through  iron.  (Antig. 
Carys.  21;  Plin.  viii.  43.  s.  82  ; Steph.  B.  s.v. 
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Tyapos).  Under  the  Roman  empire  it  was  used  as 
a place  of  banishment,  and  was  one  of  the  most 
dreaded  spots  employed  for  that  purpose  ; — 

“ Aude  aliquid  brevibus  Gyaris  et  carcere  dignum.” 
(Juv.  i.  73;  comp.  Tac.  Ann.  hi.  68,  69,  iv.  30; 
riut.  de  Exsil.  8.)  Among  others,  the  philosopher 
Musonius  was  banished  to  Gyaros,  in  the  reign  of 
Nero.  (Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  vii.  1 6.)  In  the  time 
of  the  Antouines  a pui-ple  fishery  was  carried  on 
here  by  divers.  (Lucian,  Toxar.  18.)  The  island 
is  now  uninhabited,  except  in  the  summer  time  by  a 
few  shepherds  who  take  care  of  the  flocks  sent  there 
by  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  Syros,  to  whom  the 
island  now  belongs.  It  is  called  to  Tiovpa,  pro- 
nounced Jvra.  (Tournefort,  Voyage,  ^c.  vol.  i. 
p.  263,  Engl.  Transl. ; Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech. 
Inseln,  vol.  i.  p.  5,  vol.  ii.  p.  170,  seq. ; Phedler,  Reise 
durch  Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  158,  seq.) 

GYENUS.  [Cyaneus.] 

GYGAEUS  LACUS  (Tuyaia  Xlfivr}:  Mermere), 
a lake  in  Phrygia,  on  the  road  from  Thyatira  to 
Sardes,  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and  Hyllus. 
(Horn.  11.  ii.  864,  xx.  391 ; Herod,  i.  93;  Strab.  xiii. 
p.  626;  Plin.  v.  30.)  This  lake  was  afterwards 
called  Coloe,  and  near  it  was  the  necropolis  of 
Sardes.  It  w'as  said  to  have  been  made  by  human 
hands,  to  receive  the  watei's  which  inundated  the 
plain.  (Comp.  Hamilton’s  Researches,  vol.  i.  p. 
145.)  [L.  S.] 

GYMNE'SIAE.  [Baleares.] 

GY'MNIAS  (VvfjiVLas,  Xen.  Andb.  iv.  7.  § 19; 
called  Gymnasia  by  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29),  “ a great, 
flourishing,  and  inhabited  city,”  which  the  Ten 
Thousand  reached,  in  seven  marches,  after  they  had 
made  the  passage  of  tlie  Harpasus.  (Xen.  1.  c.) 
Colonel  Chesney  {Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  ii.  p.  232) 
fliinks  that  it  may  be  represented  by  the  small  town 
of  Gemeri,  on  the  Kara  Su,  an  affluent  of  the  river 
Frdt.  But  Mr.  Grote  (^Hist.  of  Gt'eece,  vol.  ix.  p. 
161),  with  reason,  thinlcs  it  is  more  probably  the 
same  as  Gumisch-Khdna,  on  the  road  from  Trebi- 
zond  to  Erzerum,  “ celebrated  as  the  site  of  the 
most  ancient  and  considerable  silver  mines  in  the 
Ottoman  dominions.”  (Hamilton,  Asia  Minor,  vol. 
i.  pp.  168,  234.)  The  existence  of  the.se  mines,  as 
Mr.  Grote  observes,  furnishes  a plausible  explanation 
of  that  which  would  be  otherwise  surprising,  the 
existence  of  so  important  a city  in  the  midst  of 
such  barbarians  as  the  Chalybes,  Scythini,  and 
Macrones.  [E.  B.  J.] 

GYNAECO'POLIS  (^rouaiKSnoXis,  Strab.  xyii. 
p.  803 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  v.  9.  § ; Eth.  Tvvai- 
kottoAittjs),  was,  according  to  the  ancient  geogi-a- 
phers,  the  chief  town  of  the  Gynaecopolite  nome,  and 
coins  bearing  its  impress  in  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  still 
extant.  Many  writers  doubt,  however,  whether  there 
was  such  a nome  or  such  a city.  The  name  seems 
rather  allusive  to  circumstances  unknown  than  to  the 
proper  appellation  of  a place,  and  Stephanus  of  By- 
zantium relates  no  less  than  three  legends  by  way  of 
accounting  for  it:  — (1)  The  women  maintained 
the  town  against  a hostile  inroad,  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands  and  male  relatives.  (2)  A woman 
whose  sons  had  been  maltreated  by  a king,  took  up 
arms  and  expelled  him.  (3)  The  men  of  Naucratis 
were  afflicted  with  the  plague;  and  while  all  other 
of  the  Aegyptian  cities  kept  them  at  bay,  the  Gy- 
naecopolites,  through  cowardice,  admitted  them,  and 
were  named  women  for  their  pains.  Each  of  these 
stories  is  palpably  an  attempt  to  explain  the  name. 
D’Anville  conjectures  that  Gynaecopolis  is  but  an- 
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other  name  for  Anthylla  in  the  Delta.  That  city, 
as  Herodotus  (ii.  97,  98)  relates,  w'as  appointed  by 
the  Pharaohs  to  furnish  the  Egyptian  queens  with 
sandals  or  some  articles  of  female  attire.  The  tribute 
of  pin-money  procured  for  the  place  the  appellation  of 
Gynaecopolis,  or  “Woman-ton but  see  Anthylla. 

[W.  B.  D.] 

GYNDES  (roj/Sijs,  Herod,  i.  189;  v.  52),  a river 
which  has  been  considered  to  belong  in  part  to  both 
Assyria  and  Susiana;  as  the  upper  course  of  its 
stream,  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene,  in  which  it 
takes  its  rise,  passes  through  part  of  the  former 
country,  while  the  latter  part  belongs  to  Susiana,  if 
its  identification  with  the  Kerkhah  is  admissible. 
Herodotus  is  not  clear  in  his  account  of  the  river: 
in  one  place  (i.  189),  where  he  speaks  of  Cyrus’s 
crossing  it,  his  account  would  answer  best  with  the 
position  of  the  modern  Diala,  which  enters  the  Tigris 
near  the  ancient  Ctesiphon:  in  another  place  (v.  52), 
he  seems  to  imply  a river  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  Choaspes  and  Susa.  Hence  the  most  contra- 
dictory views  of  geographers.  Rennell  (^Geogr.  of 
Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  266)  has,  in  one  place,  conjectured 
that  the  Gyndes  is  the  present  Diala-,  in  another, 
the  Mendeli.  Larcher  has  thought  that  Herodotus 
means  only  one  and  the  same  river,  and  that  the 
Mendeli  best  represents  it.  D’Anville  appears  to 
have  thought  there  were  three  rivers  of  the  name. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  that  the  Mendeli  was 
the  ancient  Gyndes;  wdiile  it  can  hardly  have  been  the 
Kerkhah,  as  Forbiger  has  supposed.  It  is  clear  that 
Herodotus  had  himself  a very  indistinct  notion  of  it,  as 
he  makes  the  Gyndes  and  Araxes  (the  Aras')  both 
flow  from  the  mountains  of  Matiene  (i.  202).  [V.] 

GYRISOENI  (TvpKTo'ipoi'),  a people  of  Hispania 
Baetica,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castulo.  (Pint. 
Sertor.  3 ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  410.)  [P.  S.] 

GYRTON,  or  GYRTONA  (FvpTdv,  Thuc.,  Polyb., 
Strab. ; Tvprdopr],  Horn. : Eth.  VvpTwpios  : Tatari), 
a town  of  Perrhaebia  in  Thessaly,  situated  in  a 
fertile  plain  between  the  rivers  Titaresius  and  Pe- 
neius.  Its  site  is  represented  by  the  modern  village 
of  Tatari.  Strabo,  indeed,  connects  Gyrton  with 
the  mouth  of  the  Peneius  (ix.  pp.  439,  441),  and 
the  Epitomiser  of  the  seventh  book  (p.  329)  places 
it  near  the  foot  of  Mt.  Olympus ; but  it  is  evident 
from  the  description  of  Livy,  whose  account  has 
been  derived  from  Polybius,  that  it  stood  in  some 
part  of  those  plains  in  which  Phalanna,  Atrax, 
and  Larissa  were  situated.  (Liv.  xxxvi.  10,  xlii. 
54.)  It  was  only  one  day’s  march  from  Phalanna 
to  Gyrton  (Liv.  xlii.  54)  ; and  the  Scholiast  on 
Apollonius  (i.  40)  says  that  Gyrton  was  near  Larissa. 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  382,  vol.  iv. 
p.  534.)  It  was  an  ancient  town,  mentioned  by 
Homer  {II.  ii.  738),  and  continued  to  be  a place  of 
importance  till  later  times,  when  it  is  called  opulent 
by  Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  57).  It  was  said  to  have 
been  the  original  abode  of  the  Phlegyae,  and  to 
have  been  founded  by  G}  rton,  the  brother  of  Phlegyas, 
(Strab.  ix.  p.  442 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  TvprdiP.') 
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GYTHONES. 


The  Gyrtonians  are  mentioned  among  the  Thes- 
salians who  sent  aid  to  the  Athenians  at  tlie  com- 
mencement of  the  Peloponnesian  War.  (Thuc.  ii. 
22.)  The  name  of  the  city  frequently  occurs  at  a 
later  period.  (Liv.  ll.  cc. ; Polyb.  xviii.  5 ; Mela, 
ii.  3 ; Plin.  iv.  9.  s.  16 ; Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 43.) 

GYTHIUM  (ro0ioi/,  Strab.,  Polyb.,  Plut.;  Gy- 
thium,  Liv. ; rufleioi/,  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Gytheum,  Cic. : 
Eth.  rw0eaT7?s),  an  ancient  Achaean  town  in  La- 
conia, situated  near  the  head  of  the  Laconian  gulf, 
south-west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eurotas,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  240  stadia  from  Sparta  according  to  Strabo 
(viii.  p,  363),  and  30  Roman  miles  according  to 
the  Table.  This  distance  agrees  with  the  43  kilo- 
metres which  the  French  commission  found  to  be 
the  distance  by  the  road  from  the  ruins  of  Gythium 
to  the  theatre  of  Sparta.  In  Polybius  Gythium  is 
said  to  be  30  stadia  from  Sparta;  but  this  number 
is  evidently  corrupt,  and  for  Trepl  rpiaKOura  we 
ought  to  read  with  Muller  Trepl  rpiaKdaia.  (Polyb. 
V.  19.)  Gythium  stood  upon  the  small  stream 
Gythius  (Mela,  ii.  3),  in  a fertile  and  well-cultivated 
plain.  (Polyb.  v.  19.)  Its  cheeses  are  celebrated 
in  one  of  Lucian’s  dialogues.  (^Dial.  Meretr.  14.) 
After  the  Dorian  conquest  it  became  the  chief  mari- 
time town  in  Laconia,  and  was  therefore  regarded 
as  the  port  of  Sparta.  It  was  also  the  ordinary 
station  of  their  ships  of  war.  Accordingly,  when 
war  broke  out  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  Gythium 
was  one  of  the  first  places  which  the  Athenians 
attacked  with  their  superior  fleet ; and  in  B.  c.  455 
it  was  burnt  by  Tolmidas,  the  Athenian  commander. 
(Thuc.  i.  102  ; Diod.  xi.  84.)  On  the  invasion  of 
Laconia  by  Epaminondas  in  b.  c.  370,  after  the 
battle  of  Leuctra,  he  advanced  as  far  south  as 
Gythium,  but  was  unable  to  take  it,  though  he  laid 
siege  to  it  for  three  days.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 32.) 
Even  then  it  must  have  been  well  fortified,  but  its 
fortifications  appear  to  have  been  still  further  in- 
creased by  the  tyrant  Nabis  ; and  when  it  was  taken 
by  the  Romans  in  195  it  is  described  by  Livy  as 
“ valida  urbs,  et  multitudine  civium  incolarumque 
et  omni  bellico  apparatu  instructa”  (xxxiv.  29). 
Augustus  made  it  one  of  the  Eleuthero-Laconian 
towns ; and  under  the  Roman  empire  it  again  became 
a place  of  importance,  as  is  shown  by  its  ruins, 
which  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  Roman 
period.  Its  port,  according  to  the  information  re- 
ceived by  Strabo,  was  artificial  (exet  S’,  Sis  (paai, 
tS  vavCTadpLou  opvKrSv,  Strab.  viii.  p.  363). 

Pausanias  saw  in  the  market-place  of  Gythium 
statues  of  Apollo  and  Hercules,  who  were  reputed  to 
be  the  founders  of  the  city;  near  them  a statue  of 
Dionysus ; and  on  the  other  side  of  the  market-  place 
a statue  of  Apollo  Cameius,  a temple  of  Ammon,  a 
brazen  statue  of  Asclepius,  the  temple  of  which  had 
no  roof,  a fountain  sacred  to  this  god,  a sanctuary 
of  Demeter,  and  a statue  of  Poseidon  Gaeaochus. 
A fountain  still  flowing  between  the  shore  and  the 
Acropolis  seems  to  have  been  the  above-mentioned 
fountain  of  Asclepius,  and  thus  indicates  the  site  of 
the  Agora.  On  the  Acropolis  was  a temple  of 
Athena ; and  the  gates  of  Castor  mentioned  by 
Pausanias  appear  to  have  led  from  the  lower  city  to 
the  citadel.  (Pa us.  iii.  21.  §§  8,  9.)  Opposite  Gy- 
thium was  the  island  Cranae,  whither  Paris  was 
said  to  have  carried  off  Helen  from  Sparta.  [Cjoa- 

NAE.] 

The  coast  on  the  mainland  south  of  Gythium 
was  said  to  have  derived  its  name  of  Migonium 
(Miywuiov)  from  the  union  of  Paris  and  Helen 


on  the  opposite  island.  On  this  coast  was  a temple 
of  Aphrodite  Migonitis,  and  above  it  a mountain 
sacred  to  Dionysus  called  Larysium  (Aapiaiov\ 
where  a festival  was  celebrated  to  this  god  in  the 
beginning  of  spring.  (Pans.  iii.  22.  § 1.)  Pausa- 
nias further  describes,  at  the  distance  of  three  stadia 
from  Gythium,  a stone  on  which  Orestes  is  said  to 
have  been  relieved  from  his  madness.  This  stone 
was  called  Zeus  (according  to  Sylburg,  Aeus)  Kair~ 
TTUTas,  i.  e.  KarairavTTjs,  the  Reliever.  The  town 
Marathonisi,  which  was  built  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  and  is  the  chief  port  of  the  district 
Mani,  occupies  the  site  of  Migonium;  and  the  hill 
above  it,  called  Kumaro,  is  the  ancient  Larysium. 
The  remains  of  Gythium,  called  Paleopoli,  are  si- 
tuated a little  north  of  Marathonisi.  They  lie 
upon  the  slope  of  some  small  hills,  and  in  the  plain 
between  them  and  the  sea.  These  remains,  which 
are  considerable,  belong  chiefly  to  the  Roman  period, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  Near  the  edge  of  the 
shore  are  the  remains  of  two  large  buildings,  pro- 
bably Roman  baths,  consisting  of  several  small  rooms 
and  divisions.  The  foundations  of  buildings  may 
also  be  seen  under  water.  Ninety  yards  inland  from 
the  shore,  on  the  slope  of  the  larger  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  the  theatre,  built  of  white  marble.  Some 
of  the  marble  seats  still  remain  in  their  places,  but 
most  of  them  have  disappeared,  as  the  space  en- 
closed by  the  theatre  has  been  converted  into  a vine- 
yard. The  diameter  appears  to  have  been  about 
150  feet.  From  50  to  100  feet  from  the  theatre,  in 
a slight  hollow  between  the  hills,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
Roman  building  of  considerable  size.  The  Acropolis 
was  on  the  top  of  the  hill  above  the  theatre,  but  of 
its  walls  there  are  only  a few  fragments.  All  round 
the  town,  and  especially  on  the  hills,  are  twenty  or 
thirty  ruins  of  small  buildings  of  tiles  and  mortar, 
in  the  Roman  style,  containing  niches  in  the  walls. 
These  were  Roman  .sepulchres : one  of  them  was  ex- 
cavated by  Ross,  who  found  there  some  sepulchral 
lamps. 

On  the  left  of  the  road  from  Paleoixli  to  Ma- 
rathonisi is  an  inscription  on  the  rock,  which  has 
not  yet  been  deciphered  (Bbckh,  Inscr.  1469); 
and  close  to  it,  hewn  in  the  rock,  is  a chair  with  a 
foot-step,  which  appears  to  be  the  spot  where  Orestes 
was  said  to  have  been  relieved  from  his  madness. 
Most  of  the  inscriptions  found  at  Pale&poli  are  of 
the  Roman  period.  (Bbckh,  7«scr.  1325, 1326, 1391,. 
1392,  1469.)  (Weber,  de  Gytheo  et  Lacedaemo- 
niorum  Rebus  Navalibus,  Heidelberg,  1833;  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  244  ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc.  p. 
86;  Ross,  Wanderungen  in  Griechenland,  vol.  ii. 
p.  232,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  270.) 


GYTHO'NES  (ru0a>i/es,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 20),  i 
Sarmatian  people,  situated  to  the  W.  of  the  Venedi, 
whose  position  must  be  sought  for  in  the  eastern 
parts  of  Prussia.  (Comp.  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  v:.,,. 
i.  pp.  121,  204,  301.)  [E.B.J.] 


HABESSUS. 

H. 

HABESSUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  town  of' 
Antiphellus  in  Lycia.  (Plin.  v.  28;  comp.  Anti- 
PHELLUS.)  [L.  S.] 

HABITANCUM,  in  Britain.  The  following  in- 
scription is  the  authority  for  the  name,  which  occurs 
in  neither  the  Notitia  nor  the  Itineraries : — 

MOGONT  CAD 
ET  N.  D.  N.  AVG 
M.  G.  SECUNDINVS 
BF.  COS.  HABITA 
NCI  PRIM  A STA 
PRO  SE  ET  SVIS  POS. 

{Monum.  Brit.  130.) 

This  was  found  near  Risingham  in  Durham. 

Another  from  the  same  locality  {Monum.  Britann. 
102)  runs  — 

DEO  INVICTO 
HERCVLI  SACK 
E .EMIL.  SALVIANVS 
TRIB  COH  I VANGI 
V.  S.  P M. 

A third  (Mon.  Brit  102a)  is  — 

* * * * ♦ 

* * ICO  MAXI 

COS  III  ET  M AVREL  ANTONINO  PIO 

COS  II  AVG 

PORTAM  CVM  MVRIS  VETVSTATE  DI- 
LAPSIS  JVSSV  ALFEN  SENECINIS  VO 
COS  CVRANTE  COL  ANITI  ADVENTO  PRO 
AVG  NN.C*I  VANGON  O PF  S 
CVM  AEMI  SALVIAN  TRIB 
SVO  A SOLO  RESTI. 

Many  important  remains  have  been  found  here: 
e.  g.,  altars,  and  traces  of  the  walls  of  the  station  ; 
so  that  the  identification  of  Habitancum  with  Ri- 
singham  has  been  generally  sanctioned.  The  in- 
scriptions inform  us  of  important  restorations,  and 
also  of  its  being  the  station  for  a cohort  of  the  Van- 
giones : “ The  rude  but  celebrated  figure  of  Bob  of 
Risingham,  sculptured  upon  the  face  of  the  natural 
rock,  is  to  the  south  of  the  station.  A portion  of 
the  rock  was  rent  off  by  gunpowder  some  years  ago, 
carrying  the  upper  part  of  the  figure  with  it.  He 
carries  a bow  in  one  hand,  and  what  appears  to  be  a 
hare  or  rabbit  in  the  other.”  (Bruce’s  Roman  Wall, 
p.  308.) 

To  the  ethnographical  philologist  the  termination 
-nc-  is  important.  Its  presence  in  such  a word  as 
Habitancum  shows  it  to  be  British,  and,  as  such, 
Keltic.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  name 
by  which  the  river  Po  was  known  to  the  Ligurians 
was  Bodencus ; a gloss  which,  even  in  the  classical 
times,  was  translated  fundo  carens.  Seeing  this, 
Prichard  suggested  the  reading  Boden-los,  and  from 
it  the  Germanic  character  of  the  Ligurians.  His 
doctrine  has  been  taken  up  by  others.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  more  we  find  other  forms  in  -nc-, 
the  less  the  reason  for  refining  on  the  current  form 
Bodencus.  The  more,  too,  such  forms  are  Keltic, 
the  less  the  probability  of  the  inference  that  the 
Ligurians  were  German,  and  the  greater  that  of 
their  being  Kelts.  [R.  G.  L.^ 

HADRANUM.  [Adranum.] 

HADRIA.  [Adria.] 

HADRIA'NI  (‘ASpidvoi:  Eih.'ASpiavevs), a ioym 
in  Bithynia,  not  far  from  the  western  bank  of  the 
river  Rhyndacus.  It  was  built,  as  its  name  indi- 
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cates,  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and  for  this  reason 
did  not  exist  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy;  it  was  si- 
tuated on  a spur  of  Mount  Olympus,  and  160  stadia 
to  the  south-east  of  Poemanenus.  (Aristid.  i.  p. 
596.)  Hamilton  (Researches,  i.  pp.  90,  foil.)  thinks 
that  he  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  village  of  Bey- 
jik,  on  the  road  from  Brusa  to  Bergamo;  but  this 
does  not  quite  agree  with  the  above-  mentioned  dis- 
tance from  Poemanenus,  according  to  which  it  ought 
to  be  looked  for  much  further  westward.  Adriani 
was  the  birthplace  of  the  rhetorician  Aelius  Aris- 
tides, who  was  bom  in  A.  D.  117.  In  the  ecclesi- 
astical writei-s  the  town  is  known  as  the  see  of  a 
bishop  in  the  Hellespontine  province.  (Hierocl.  p. 
693;  Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  25 ; Concil.  Kicaen.  ii. 
pp.  51,  572;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  176  ; comp.  Sestini 
Geo.  Num.  p.  35.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIANO'POLIS AZpiavoxnroXis).  \.(AdrU 
anople  or  Edrene),  the  most  important  of  the  many 
towns  founded  by  the  emperor  Hadrian,  was  situated 
in  Thrace,  at  the  point  where  the  river  Tonzus  joins  the 
Hebrus,  and  where  the  latter  river,  having  been  fed  in 
its  upper  course  by  numerous  tributaries,  becomes  na- 
vigable. From  Ammianus  Marcellinus  (xiv.  1 1 , xxvii. 
4)  it  would  appear  that  Hadrianopolis  was  not  an 
entirely  new  town,  but  that  there  had  existed  before 
on  the  same  spot  a place  called  Uscudama,  which  is 
mentioned  also  by  Eutropius  (vi.  8).  But  as  Uscu- 
dama is  not  noticed  by  earlier  writers,  some  modern 
critics  have  inferred  that  Marcellinus  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Uscudama  was  situated  in  another  part  of 
the  country.  Such  criticism,  however,  is  quite  arbi- 
trary, and  ought  not  to  be  listened  to.  At  one  time 
Hadrianopolis  was  designated  by  the  name  of  Orestias 
or  Odrysus  (Lamprid.  Hsliog.  7 ; Nicet.  pp.  360,  830; 
Aposp.  Geog.  ap.  Hudson,  iv.  p.  42) ; but  this  name 
seems  afterwards  to  have  }ieen  dropped.  The  country 
around  Hadrianople  was  veiy  fertile,  and  the  site 
altogether  very  fortunate,  in  consequence  of  which  its 
inhabitants  soon  rose  to  a high  degree  of  prosperity. 
They  carried  on  extensive  commerce  and  were  dis- 
tinguished for  their  manufactures,  especially  of  arms. 
The  city  was  strongly  fortified,  and  had  to  sustain  a 
siege  by  the  Goths  in  A.  d.  378,  on  which  occasion 
the  workmen  in  the  manufactories  of  arms  formed  a 
distinct  corps.  Next  to  Constantinople,  Hadrianopolis 
was  the  first  city  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  this 
rank  it  maintained  throughout  the  middle  ages  ; the 
Byzantine  emperors,  as  well  as  the  Turkish  sultans, 
often  resided  at  Hadrianopolis.  (Spart.  Hadr.  20; 
Amm.  Marc.  xxxi.  6, 12, 15;  It.  Ant.  137, 175, 322; 
Procop.  B.  G.  iii.  40;  Ann.  Comn.  x.  p.  277 ; Zosiin. 
ii.  22;  Cedren.  ii.  pp.  184,  284,  302,  454;  Hierocl. 
p.  635;  Nicet.  p.  830.) 


COIN  OF  HADRIANOPOLIS  IN  THRACE. 

2.  A town  built  by  Hadrian  in  the  northern  part  of 
Bithynia,  which  was  little  knowm  in  consequence  of 
its  distance  from  the  high  roads,  for  which  reason  the 
place  is  not  noticed  in  the  Itineraries.  (Hierocl.  p. 
695;  Novell.  29;  Concil.  Nicean.  ii.  p.  52.)  We  pos- 
sess coins  of  this  town  from  the  time  of  Hadrian  to 
the  reign  of  Philip.  (Sestini,  p.  68.)  Leake  (Asia 
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Min.  p.  309)  identifies  it  with  the  Turkish  town 
Bull  near  the  Filbas. 

3.  A town  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  in  Phrygia, 
between  Philomelium  and  Tyriaeum.  (Hierocl. 
p.  672;  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  670;  Concil.  Const,  ii. 
p 241.)  Kiepert  is  inclined  to  identify  this  town 
wirh  the  ruins  of  ArTcutchan.  fL.  S.] 

HADRIANO'POLIS  (J ASpiavoviroXis'),  a town  of 
Illyricum,  founded  by  Hadiian,  and  situated  on  the 
road  from  Apollonia  to  Nicopolis,  about  midway  be- 
tween those  two  towns.  (^Peut.  Tab.)  It  was  repaired 
by  Justinian,  and  called  Justinianopoi.is  (Pro- 
cop. de  Aed.  iv.  1),  and  became  one  of  the  cities  of 
the  government  of  old  Epeirus  and  the  see  of  a bishop 
(Hierocles).  The  small  theatre  and  other  vestiges 
in  the  plain  below  Libokkovo  mark  the  position  of 
this  city.  Ten  or  twelve  miles  lower  down  the  river 
are  the  ruins  of  a fortress  or  small  town  of  the  By- 
zantine age,  called  Drynopoli,  which  name  has  been 
taken  for  a conniption  of  the  old  city,  though  it 
really  is  derived  from  the  river  on  which  the  place  is 
situated,  still  called  Dhryno  or  Dryno.  These  re- 
mains are  of  a later  age  than  the  theatre,  which  be- 
longs to  Paganism. 

Tlie  probability  is,  that  when  Hadrianopolis  fell  in 
ruins  Drynopolis  was  built  on  a different  site,  and 
became  the  see  of  the  bishop.  (Leake,  Northeim 
Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  76.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HADRIANUTHE'EAE  ('ASpidvov  ^■/jpai),a  town 
of  Mjsia,  on  the  road  from  Ergasteria -to  Miletopolis^ 
was  built  by  the  emperor  Hadrian  to  commemorate 
a successful  hunt  which  he  had  had  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. (Dion  Cass.  Isix.  10  ; Spartian.  Iladr. 
20.)  This  town,  of  which  we  possess  coins  from  the 
reign  of  Hadrian  onwards,  is  identified  by  Sestini 
(^Viaggi  Diversi,  p.  135)  with  the  village  of  Tri~ 
kala,  one  hour  and  a half  from  Soma.  (Comp.  G. 
Cedren.  i.  p.  437,  ed.  Bonn ; Aristid.  i.  p.  500.)  It 
seems  to  have  been  a place  of  some  note ; for  it  was 
the  see  of  a bishop,  and  on  its  coins  a senate  is  men- 
tioned. (Hierocl.  p.  6.)  [L.  S.] 

HADRIA'TICUM  MARE.  [Adkiaticum 
Mare.] 

HADRIBIETUM  or  ADRUMETUM,  and  in 
late  writers  (Mart.  Cap.  vi.  216)  ADRUMETUS 
(g  'Adpip-g,  6 'Abpvpgs,  -gros,  Strab.  xiii.  p.  834, 
Polyb.  XV.  5.  § 3,  15.  § 3,  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  g 'ASpu- 
pgros,  Scyl.  p.  49,  Steph.  B.;  ’Abpvpgrdi,  Appian, 
Pun.  33,  47  ; 'Adpovpgros  or  'ASpovpiTTos,  Ptol. 
iv.  3.  §§  9,  37,  viii.  14.  § 5 ; 'Abpovpgrov,  Stadiasm.,  a 
&c. ; 'Abpdpgros,  Procop.  B.  V.  i.  17,  ii.  2.3;  see, 
on  the  various  forms  of  the  name,  Groskurd’s  note  to 
his  translation  of  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  435  : Bth.  'ASpv- 
pgrivds,  and  sometimes  also  'Abpvpgmos  and  ’ASpv- 
pgrios,  Steph.  B. ; Hadrumetinus:  Susa,  Ru.),  one 
of  the  chief  cities  of  Africa  Propria,  and,  after  the 
division  of  the  province,  the  capital  of  Byzacena, 
stood  on  the  sea-coast,  a little  within  the  S.  extremity 
of  the  Sinus  Xeapolitanus  {Gulf  of  Hammamet). 
It  was  a Phoenician  colony,  older  than  Carthage 
(Sail.  Jug.  19),  under  the  dominion  of  which  city  it 
fell  to  the  extent  described  under  Carthago.  Pliny 
mentions  it  among  the  oppida  libera  of  Byzacium 
(v.  4.  s.  3;  comp.  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2).  Trajan  made  it 
a colony,  and  its  full  name  is  found  on  inscriptions 
as  Col.  Concordia  Ulpia  Trajana  Augusta 
Frugifeka  Hadrumetina.  and  on  coins  as 
CoLONiA  Concordia  Julia  Hadruwetina  Pia. 
(Gruter,  p.  362;  Eckhel,  vol.  iv.  p.  134.)  It 
stood  in  a very  fertile  district,  as  one  of  the  above 
titles  denotes,  and  was  one  of  the  chief  sea- ports  for 
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the  great  coni-producing  country  of  Byzacium.  Its 
site  formed  an  amphitheatre  overlooking  the  sea,  and 
surrounded  by  strong  walls,  which  did  not,  however, 
enclose  its  harbour  (Cothon),  which  lay  immediately 
below  it.  {Bell.  Afr.  3,5,  62,  63;  Ruins;  the  state- 
ment of  the  Periplus,  that  it  was  aXipevos,  does  not 
prove  that  its  harbour  was  at  a distance,  but  simply 
that  it  had  been  choked  up  by  the  sands  which  are 
always  encroaching  on  this  coast.)  It  is  often  men- 
tioned in  the  Punic  and  Civil  Wars.  (Polyb.,  Appian, 
ll.  cc. ; Liv.  XXX.  29 ; Nep.  Hann.  6 ; Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
28  ; Bell.  Afr.  ll.  cc.)  Having  shared  the  fate 
which  so  many  other  cities  of  Africa  suffered  from 
the  Vandals,  it  was  restored  by  Justinian,  and  named 
JusTiNiANA  or  JusTiNiANOPOLis.  (Procop.  7.  c. : 
Forbiger,  vol.  ii.  p.  845,  asserts,  without  giving  his 
authority,  that  it  was  afterwards  named  Heraclea, 
after  the  emperor  Heraclius,  and  on  this  ground  he 
follows  Shaw  in  placing  it  at  Herklah,  10  miles 
higher  up  along  the  coast;  but  the  distances  in  the 
Itinerary,  pp.  52,  53,  56,  clearly  show  the  identity 
of  Susa  with  Hadrumetum,  and  of  Herklah  with 
Horrea  Coelia  : the  name  of  the  latter  place 
suggests  that  it  was  a great  depot  for  the  agricul- 
tural produce  which  formed  the  staple  of  the  com- 
merce of  Hadrumetum.  The  conjecture  of  Barth 
deserves  notice,  that  the  name  Susa  may  be  the 
representative  of  g adi^ovaa,  as  we  know  to  be  tlie 
case  with  Apollonia  on  the  Cyrenaic  coast.)  This  city 
was  the  native  place  of  the  Caesar  Clodius  Albinus. 
(Capitolin.  Clod.  Alb.  1.)  It  is  one  of  Ptolemy’s 
points  of  recorded  astronomical  observations,  having 
14  hrs.  12  min.  in  its  longest  day,  and  being  1 hr. 
35  min.  W.  of  Alexandria  (viii.  14.  § 6). 

Extensive  ruins  were  still  to  be  seen  at  Susa  in 
the  time  of  the  Arabian  geographer  Abou  Obeyd 
Bekri  of  Cordova,  who  describes,  among  the  remains 
of  many  other  great  ancient  buildings,  two  in  par- 
ticular: the  one,  which  he  calls  Mela'b,  an  immense 
building  of  light  volcanic  stone  from  Etna,  with 
arched  galleries,  appears  to  have  been  a theatre  or 
amphitheatre  ; and  the  other,  which  he  calls  El 
Kubtas,  was  a temple  on  an  enormous  basement 
four  steps  high,  of  which  a quadrangular  mass  of 
masonry  still  in  existence,  and  called  the  Mukluba, 
\.e.  fallen,  is  supposed  by  Barth  to  be  the  remains. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  the  ruins  are  of  little 
magnitude;  consisting  of  some  remains  of  a mole 
which  formed  a part  of  the  ancient  harbour,  some 
traces  of  the  walls,  chiefly  on  the  SW.,  eight  great 
re.seiwoirs  lying  parallel  to  one  another,  scattered 
fragments  of  pillars,  a few  inscriptions,  and,  at  a 
short  distance  from  the  city,  a few  mosaics,  which 
seem  to  mark  the  site  of  the  villas  of  the  wealthy 
citizens.  (Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary,  <^c.  p.  105, 
2nded.;  Barth,  Wanderungen  d^irch  das  Punische 
und  Kyrendische  Kustenland,  pp.  1 52,  foil. : it  seems 
w’orth  while  to  correct  Dr.  Barth’s  extraordinary  error 
in  making  the  ship  of  Adramyttium  in  which  St. 
Paul  sailed,  Acts,  .\xvii.  2,  a ship  of  Hadrumetum; 
for  the  position,  see  the  map  on  p.  532.)  [P.  S.] 
HAEBRIDES.  [Hebudes.] 

HAEMIMONTUS,  the  name  of  a province  com- 
prising the  country  about  mount  Haeinus,  from  which 
it  derived  its  name.  This  province,  of  which  Adri- 
anopolis  and  Anchialus  were  the  principal  towns,  is 
not  mentioned  until  a late  period  of  the  Roman 
empire,  when  it  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marcel- 
linus  as  a distinct  province  in  the  north-east  of 
Thrace.  (Comp.  Hierocl.  p.  635;  Notit.  Imper.  Or. 
c.  1,  with  Boecking’s  note,  145.)  [L.S.]  . 
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HAEMODAE.  [Hebudes.J 

HAEMUS  or  AEMUS  (<5  Alfios,  rh  ATfiov  bpos, 
or  Alfios : Balkan),  a large  range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Thrace,  which  in  its  widest  sense  is  said  to 
extend  from  the  Adriatic  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine 
in  the  east.  (Anonym.  Peripl.  Pont.  Eux.  p.  13); 
Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  10.)  Herodotus  (iv.  49)  does  not 
describe  the  extent  of  the  range,  though  he  applies 
the  name  to  heights  west  of  mount  Ehodope,  where 
the  river  Cius,  a tributary  of  the  Ister,  is  represented 
as  dividing  mount  Haemus  into  two  halves.  But 
most  other  writers  apply  the  name  Haemus,  like  the 
modern  Balkan,  only  to  the  eastern  part  of  this 
range  from  mount  Scomius  in  the  west  to  the  Euxine, 
where  it  terminated  between  the  towns  of  Naulochus 
and  Mesembria.  Its  western  beginning  is  about  the 
sources  of  the  rivers  Isker  and  Maritza.  (Strab.  vii. 
pp.  319,  320;  Axrian,  Peripl.  p.  24;  Plin.  iv.  18.) 
The  range  of  Haemus  is  in  no  part  particularly  high, 
although  there  was  a notion  among  the  ancients, 
that  from  its  highest  peak  both  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Euxine  could  be  seen.  (Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  2.)  But 
even  Strabo  (vii.  pp.  313  and  317)  has  refuted  this 
error,  which  apparently  originated  with  Theopompus 
and  Polybius,  though  the  last  author  admitted  that 
a person  might  ascend  the  mountain  in  one  day. 
Pliny  (iv.  18),  who  estimates  its  height  at  6000 
paces,  states  that  on  its  summit  there  existed  a 
town  called  Aristaeum.  The  highest  parts  of  the 
mountain  are  described  as  covered  with  snow  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  year.  (Horn.  II.  xiv.  227 ; 
Theocrit.  vii.  76.)  Modern  travellers  estimate  the 
height  of  the  great  Balkan,  between  Sofia  and  Kec- 
zaiilik,  at  3000  feet,  and  that  of  the  little  Balkan  at 
2000.  The  northern  side  of  mount  Haemus  is  less 
precipitous  than  the  southern  one.  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi. 
10.)  The  mountain  has  altogether  six  passes  by 
which  it  may  be  crossed  without  much  difficulty, 
but  the  principal  one,  which  was  best  known  to  the 
ancients,  is  the  westernmost,  between  Philippopolis 
and  Serdica,  and  is  called  by  Amm.  Marcellinus  the 
pass  of  Sued  or  Succorum  angustiae  (xxi.  10,  xxii.  2, 
xxvi.  10,  xxvii.  4,  'xxxi.  16)  ; it  now  bears  the 
name  of  Ssulu  Derhend,  and  is  sometimes  called 
Porta  Trajani. 

The  people  dwelling  on  and  about  mount  Haemus 
are  generally  called  Thracians,  but  the  following 
tribes  are  particularly  mentioned : the  Crohyzi  (Herod. 
1.  c.;  Strab.  vii.  p.  318),  the  Coralli  (Strab.  vii.  p. 
301),  the^ess^,  and  some  less  known  tribes.  All  of 
them  were  regarded  by  the  Komans  as  robbers,  and 
the  Asti  in  particular  are  described  as  pirates  in- 
festing the  coasts  of  the  Euxine,  until  they  were 
transplanted  by  Philip  of  Macedonia.  The  name 
Haemus  seems  to  be  connected  with  the  Greek 
the  Sanscrit  himan  and  heman, 
according  to  which  it  would  signify  the  cold  or 
stormy  mountain;  but  it  is  possible  also  that  the 
name  is  of  Thracian  origin.  (Comp.  Boue  in  Berg- 
haus,  Geogr.  Almanack,  1838,  pp.  26,  foil.,  and  by 
the  same  author  Za  Turquie  dEwope,  Paris,  1840, 
in  4 vols.  8vo.)  [L.  S.] 

H AGNUS.  [Attica,  p.  327.] 

HALAE  (‘AAal),  a town  situated  upon  the  Opun- 
tian  gulf,  but  belonging  to  Boeotia  in  the  time  of 
Strabo  and  Pausanias.  It  is  described  by  Pausanias 
as  situated  to  the  right  of  the  river  Platanius,  and 
as  the  last  town  of  Boeotia.  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  some  salt  springs  which  are  still  found 
in  its  neighbourhood.  Leake  places  it  on  the  cape 
which  projects  to  the  northward  beyond  Malesina 
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and  Proskynd,  where  some  ruins  are  said  to  exist  at 
a church  of  St.  John  Theologus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  405, 
425;  Pans.  ix.  24.  § 5;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  288.) 

HALAE  ARAPHE'NIDES.  [Attica,  p.  332, a.] 
HALAE  AXO'NIDES.  [Attica,  p.  327,  b.] 
HALAESA.  [Alaesa.] 

HALES  or  HALE'SUS  ("AAt/s,  gen.  "AAerros), 
a small  river  of  Ionia  in  Asia  Minor,  descending 
from  Mount  Cercaphus,  and  emptying  itself,  after  a 
short  course,  into  the  Aegean  near  Colophon.  (Plin. 
V.  31 ; Liv.  xxxvii.  36.)  Its  water  is  said  to  have 
been  colder  than  that  of  any  river  in  Asia  Minor. 
(Pans.  vii.  5.  § 5,  viil.  28.  § 2 ; Tzetz.  ad  Lycoph. 
424.)  Some  suppose  that  this  river  is  spoken  of 
in  a fragment  of  Mimnermus,  quoted  by  Strabo 
(xiv.  p.  634),  where,  however,  the  common  reading 
is  ’A(TTT]evTos  (see  Cramer’s  note).  Arundell  ( Visit 
to  the  Seven  Churches,  p.  306)  believes  this  river  to 
be  the  same  as  the  Havagichay,  while  others  iden  • 
tify  it  with  the  Tartalu.  [L.  S.] 

HALE'SION  (^A\i](nov  ireBiov)  “ the  salt-plain,” 
a small  district  in  the  south-west  of  Troas,  south  of 
the  river  Satinoeis.  (Strab  xiii.  p.  605.)  It  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  circumstance  that,  during  a 
part  of  the  year,  the  countiy  was  overflown  by  the 
sea,  which,  on  withdrawing,  left  behind  a sediment 
of  salt.  Salt-works  accordingly  existed  there  at  a 
place  called  the  Tragasaean  Salines  (to  Tpayaaaiou 
aXoiriiyiov).  There  was  a story  that  Lysimachus 
levied  a duty  on  the  collectors  of  the  salt,  and  that 
thereupon  the  salt  disappeared  altogether,  but  re- 
appeared on  the  withdrawal  of  the  tax.  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  73;  comp.  Pollux,  vi.  10;  Plin.  xxxi.  41;  Galen, 
de  Temp.  Med.  Simpl.  ii.  p.  151  ; Hesych  s.  v. 
Tpayaaaioi ; Steph.  B.  s.vv.  ’AXiiaios  and  Tpdyaaai, 
who,  however,  by  mistake  transfers  the  plain  to 
Epirus.)  According  to  Leake,  the  neighbouring  hills 
are  composed  of  salt  rock;  and  the  salt-works,  which 
are  still  in  existence,  are  called  by  the  Turks  Tuzla. 
(^Asia  Minor,  pp.  273,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HALEX  or  ALEX  (‘'AAtjI  or  *'AAtj|  : there  is 
much  discrepancy  with  regard  to  the  aspirate),  a 
small  stream  in  the  S.  of  Bruttium  between  Locri 
and  Rhegium,  which,  according  to  Strabo  (vi.  p.260), 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  territories  of  the 
two  cities.  Thucydides  tells  us  that  the  Locrians 
had  a small  fort  or  out-post  (TtepnrSXiov)  on  its 
banks,  which  was  taken  by  the  Athenians  under 
Laches  (iii.  99).  This  has  been  magnified  by 
geographers  into  a town  of  the  name  of  Peripolium  : 
Wt  was  evidently  nothing  more  than  a fortified  post 
to  guard  the  frontier.  (See  Arnold’s  note.)  Strabo 
relates  of  the  Halex  the  peculiarity  assigned  by  other 
writers  to  the  Caecinus,  another  river  of  Bruttium, 
that  the  cicadae  on  the  one  side  of  it  were  silent, 
and  those  on  the  other  musical ; and  he  cites  from 
Timaeus  a mythical  explanation  of  the  phenomenon. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  260  ; Timaeus,  ap.  Antig.  Caryst.  1 ; 
Conon.  Narrat.  5.)  Diodorus  gives  another  version 
of  its  origin,  but  describes  the  silence  as  extending  to 
both  confines  (iv.  22).  The  river  Halex  still  retams 
its  name  with  little  variation  as  the  A lice  : its  mouth 
is  aboirt  8 miles  E.  of  the  Capo  delV  Armi,  the 
ancient  Leucopetra,  and  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Spar - 
tivento.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALIACMON  FL.  (^AKiaKpoov,  Hesiod,  Th.  341 ; 
Herod,  vii.  127  ; Scyl.  p.  26;  Strab.  vii.  p.  330; 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  §§  15,  18;  Caesar  B.  C.  iii.  36;  Liv. 
xlii.  53;  Plin.  iv.  10;  Claud.  B.'Get.  179:  Vis- 
tritza;  Turkish,  Inj e-Kara),  a river  of  Macedonia, 
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rising  in  the  chain  of  mountains  to  which  Ptolemy 
(/.  c.)  gave  tlie  name  of  Canalovii.  According  to 
Caesar  (I,  c.),  it  formed  the  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween Macedonia  and  Thessaly. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  takes  a SE.  di 
rection  through  Elymiotis,  which  it  watered;  and 
then,  continuing  to  the  NE.,  formed  the  boundary 
between  Pieria,  Eordaea,  and  Emathia,  till  it  dis- 
charged itself  into  the  Thermaic  gulf.  In  the  time 
of  Herodotus  the  Haliacmon  was  joined  by  the  Lydias, 
or  discharge  of  the  lake  of  Pella;  but  a change  has 
now  taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  latter,  which 
joins  not  the  Haliacmon,  but  the  Axius.  The  Ha- 
liacmon itself  appears  to  nave  moved  its  lower  course 
to  the  E.  of  late,  so  that,  in  time,  perhaps  all  the 
three  rivers  may  unite  before  they  join  the  sea. 

The  Vistritza,  although  betraying  a Slavonic  mo- 
dification in  its  termination,  may  possibly  be  a cor- 
ruption of  Astraeus  (Aelian,  E.  A.  xv.  1),  which 
was  perhaps  the  ordinary  appellation  of  the  river 
below  the  gorges  of  Beraea,  as  Haliacmon  was  that 
above  them;  in  the  same  manner  as  Injekara  and 
Vistritza  are  used  in  the  present  day. 

Its  banks  are  now  confined  by  artificial  dykes  to 
restrain  its  destructive  inundations,  and  the  river 
itself  is  noted  at  Verria  for  guliani  of  immense  size : 
the  same  fish  grows  to  enormous  dimensions  in  the 
lake  at  Kastoria  [Celetrum],  which  is  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Vistritza.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  i.pp.  303,  316,vol.iii.  pp.292,  437.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HALIARTUS  I'AAiapros  : Eth.  ‘AAidprios),  a 
town  of  Boeotia,  and  one  of  tlie  cities  of  the  con- 
federation, was  situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
lake  Copais  in  a pass  between  the  mountain  and 
the  lake.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  It  is  mentioned  by 
Homer,  who  gives  it  the  epithet  Troirieis  in  conse- 
quence of  its  well-watered  meadows.  (Horn.  II.  ii. 
503,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  243.)  In  the  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes  (b.  c.  484)  it  was  the  only  town 
that  remained  true  to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  was 
in  consequence  destroyed  by  the  Persians.  (Paus. 
ix.  32.  § 5.)  It  was,  however,  soon  rebuilt,  and  in 
the  Peloponnesian  War  appears  as  one  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Boeotia.  (Thuc.  iv.  95.)  It  is  chiefly 
memorable  in  history  on  account  of  the  battle  fought 
under  its  walls  between  Lysander  and  the  Thebans, 
in  which  the  foi-mer  was  slain,  b.  c.  395.  (Xen. 
Hell.  iii.  5.  § 17,  seq. ; Diod.  xiv.  81;  Plut. 
28,29;  Paus.  iii.  5.  § 3,  ix.  32.  § 5.)  In  b.  c.  171 
Haliartus  was  destroyed  a second  time.  Having 
espoused  the  cause  of  Perseus,  it  was  taken  by  the 
Roman  praetor  Lucretius,  who  sold  the  inhabitants 
as  slaves,  carried  off  its  statues,  paintings,  and  other 
works  of  art,  and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  Its  ter- 
ritory was  afterwards  given  to  the  Athenians,  and 
it  never  recovered  its  former  prosperity.  (Polyb. 
XXX.  18;  Liv.  xlii.  63;  Strab.  ix.  p.  411.)  Strabo 
speaks  of  it  as  no  longer  in  existence  in  his  time, 
and  Pausanias,  in  his  account  of  the  place,  men- 
tions only  a heroum  of  Lysander,  and  some  ruined 
temples  which  had  been  burnt  by  the  Persians  and 
had  been  purposely  left  in  that  state.  (Paus.  ix. 
33.  §§l,3,x.  35.  §2.) 

The  Haliartia  (^AKiapria),  or  territory  of 
Haliartus,  was  a very  fertile  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams  flowing  into  the  lake  Copais,  which 
in  this  part  was  hence  called  the  Haliartian  marsh. 
(Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411.)  These  streams,  which 
bore  the  names  of  Ocalea,  Lophis,  Hoplites,  Per- 
messus,  and  Olmeius,  have  been  spoken  of  else- 
where. [See  p.  412,  a.]  The  territory  of  Haliartus 
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extended  westward  to  Mt.  Tilphossium,  since  Pau- 
sanias says  that  the  Haliartians  had  a sanctuary 
of  the  goddesses  called  Praxidicae  situated  near  this 
mountain.  (Paus.  ix.  33.  § 3.)  The  towns  Peteon, 
Medeon,  Ocalea,  and  Onchestus  were  situated  in  the 
territory  of  Haliartus. 

The  remains  of  Haliartus  are  situated  upon  a hill 
about  a mile  from  the  village  of  Mazi,  on  the  road 
from  Thebes  to  Lebadeia,  and  at  the  distance  of 
about  15  miles  from  either  place.  The  hill  of 
Haliartus  is  not  more  than  50  feet  above  the  lake. 
Leake  says,  “ that  towards  the  lake  the  hill  of 
Haliartus  terminates  in  rocky  cliffs,  but  on  the 
other  sides  has  a gradual  acclivity.  Some  remains 
of  the  walls  of  the  Acropolis,  chiefly  of  polygonal 
masonry,  are  found  on  the  summit  of  the  hill ; and 
there  are  several  sepulchral  crypts  in  the  cliffs, 
below  which,  to  the  north,  issues  a copious  source 
of  water,  flowing  to  the  marsh,  like  all  the  other 
streams  near  the  site  of  Haliartus.  Although  the 
walls  of  the  exterior  town  are  scarcely  anywhere 
traceable,  its  extent  is  naturally  marked  to  the  east 
and  west  by  two  small  rivers,  of  which  that  to  the 
west  issues  from  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Mazi;  the 
eastern,  called  the  Kefaldri,  has  its  origin  in  Mount 
Helicon.  Near  the  left  bank  of  this  stream,  at  a 
distance  of  500  yards  from  the  Acropolis,  are  a 
ruined  mosque  and  two  ruined  churches,  on  the  site 
of  a village  which,  though  long  since  abandoned,  is 
shown  by  these  remains  to  have  been  once  inhabited 
by  both  Greeks  and  Turks.  Here  are  many  frag- 
ments of  architecture  and  of  inscribed  stones,  col- 
lected formerly  from  the  ruins  of  Haliartus.  From 
this  spot  there  is  a distance  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a mile  to  a tumulus  westward  of  the  Acropolis, 
where  are  several  sarcophagi  and  ancient  founda- 
tions near  some  sources  of  waters,  marking  probably 
the  site  of  the  western  entrance  of  the  city.” 

The  stream  which  flowed  on  the  western  side  of 
the  city  is  the  one  called  Hoplites  by  Plutarch, 
where  Lysander  fell,  and  is  apparently  the  same  as 
the  Lophis  of  Pausanias.  (Plut.  Lys.  29 ; Paus.  ix. 
33.  § 4.)  The  stream  on  the  eastern  side,  called 
Kefaldri,  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  rivulets, 
which  appear  to  be  the  Permessus  and  Olmeius, 
which  are  described  by  Strabo  as  flowing  from 
Helicon,  and  after  their  union  entering  the  lake 
Copais  near  Haliartus.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  411: 
see  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.)  The  tumulus,  of  which 
Leake  speaks,  perhaps  covers  those  who  were  killed 
along  with  Lysander,  since  it  was  near  this  spot 
that  the  battle  was  fought.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  seq.) 

HALICARNASSUS  (' AXiKapvaaaos  : Eih.  ‘AAt- 
Kapuaaaevs,  Halicarnassensis : Bodrun  or  Boud- 
roum),  a Greek  city  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  on 
the  Ceramian  gulf.  It  was  a colony  of  Troezene  in 
Argohs  established  on  the  slope  of  a precipitous  rock, 
and  one  of  the  six  towns  constituting  the  Doric 
hexapolis  in  Asia  Minor,  the  five  other  towns  being 
Cnidos,  Cos,  and  the  three  Rhodian  towns  lalysus, 
Lindus,  and  Camirus.  (Herod,  vii.  99,  iii.  14 ; 
Strab.  xiv.  pp.  653,  656;  Paus.  ii.  30.  § 8;  Ptol.  v. 
2.  § 10;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  16;  Plin.  v.  29;  Steph.  B. 
s.  v.')  The  isthmus  on  which  it  was  situated  was 
called  Zephyrium,  whence  the  city  at  first  bore  the 
name  of  Zephyria.  Halicarnassus  was  the  largest 
and  strongest  city  in  all  Caria  (Diod.  Sic.  xv.  90), 
and  had  two  or  even  three  very  impregnable  arces ; 
the  principal  one,  called  Salmacis,  was  situated  on  a 
precipitous  rock  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city 
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(Arrian,  Anah.  i.  23  ; Vitruv.  ii.  8 ; Diod.  xvii.  23, 
foil.),  and  received  its  name  from  the  well  Salmacis, 
which  gushed  forth  near  a temple  of  Aphrodite  at  the 
foot  of  the  rock,  and  the  water  of  which  was  believed 
to  exercise  an  enervating  influence  (Ov.  Met.  iv.  302). 
But  Strabo  justly  controverts  this  belief,  intimating 
that  the  sensual  enjoyments  and  the  delicious  cha- 
racter of  the  climate  must  rather  be  considered  to 
have  produced  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  Salmacis. 
Another  arx  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been 
in  the  island  of  Arconnesm  in  front  of  the  great 
harbour,  which  is  now  called  Orak  Ada;  but  this 
belief  was  founded  upon  an  incorrect  reading  in 
Arrian.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Arrian,  Anah.  i.  23 ; Ha- 
milton, Researches,  ii.  p.  34.)  Besides  the  great 
harbour,  the  entrance  to  which  was  narrowed  by  piers 
on  each  side,  there  was  a smaller  one  to  the  south- 
east of  it.  Halicarnassus,  as  already  remarked,  ori- 
ginally belonged  to  the  Doric  hexapolis;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  some  dispute  which  had  arisen,  it  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  confederacy.  (Herod,  i.  1 44.)  During 
the  Persian  conquests  it  was,  like  all  the  other  Greek 
towns,  compelled  to  submit  to  Persia,  but  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  less  prosperous,  or  to  have  lost 
its  Greek  character.  While  the  city  was  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Persians,  Lygdamis  set  himself  up 
as  tyrant,  and  his  descendants,  as  vassals  of  the 
kings  of  Persia,  gradually  acquired  the  dominion  of 
all  Caria.  Artemisia,  the  widow  of  Lygdamis,  fought 
at  Salamis  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  The  most  cele- 
brated among  their  successors  are  Mausolus  and  his 
wife  and  sister  Artemisia,  who,  on  the  death  of  Mau- 
solus, erected  in  his  honour  a sepulchral  monument 
of  such  magnificence  that  it  was  regarded  as  one  of 
the  seven  wonders  of  the  ancient  world.  This  Carian 
dynasty,  though  subject  to  Persia,  had  themselves 
adopted  Greek  manners  and  the  Greek  language,  and 
had  a taste  for  the  arts  of  Greece.  But  notwith- 
standing this,  Halicarnassus  was  faithful  to  Persia, 
and  was  one  of  the  great  strongholds  of  the  Persians 
on  that  coast,  and  a chief  station  of  the  Persian 
forces.  This,  and  the  gallant  defence  with  which 
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A.  Salmacis,  the  acropolis. 

B.  Tombs  in  the  rock. 

C-  Theatre. 

D.  Spring  Salmacis. 

E.  The  Mausoleum. 

F.  Gate  leading  to  Mylasa. 

G.  Hill  of  the  Windrhills. 

H.  Gate  leading  to  Myndus. 

I.  Palace  of  the  ancient  kings. 
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the  Halicarnassians  defended  themselves  against 
Alexander,  induced  that  conqueror,  after  a protracted 
siege,  to  destroy  the  city  by  fire.  He  was,  however, 
unable  to  take  the  acropolis  Salmacis,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  bad  taken  refuge.  (Strab.  and  Arrian, 
1.  c.;  Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  23,  foil.;  Curtius,  ii.  9,  foil.) 
From  this  blow  Halicarnassus  never  recovered,  though 
the  town  was  rebuilt.  (Cic.  ad  Quint.  Frat,  i.  1.) 
In  the  time  of  Tiberius  it  no  longer  boasted  of  its 
greatness,  but  of  its  safety  and  freedom  from  earth- 
quakes. (Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.)  Afterwards  the  town 
is  scarcely  mentioned  at  all,  although  the  Mausoleum 
continued  to  enjoy  its  former  renown.  (Const.  Porph. 
de  Them.  i.  14;  see  the  descriptions  of  it  in  Plin. 
xxxvi.  9,  and  Vitruv.  ii.  8.)  The  course  of  the  an- 
cient walls  can  still  be  distinctly  traced,  and  remains 
of  the  Mausoleum,  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  rock 
east  of  Salmacis,  and  of  the  arx,  as  well  as  the  spring 
Salmacis,  still  exist.  (Hamilton’s  Researches,  ii.  pp. 
34,  foil.)  Among  the  numerous  temples  of  Halicar- 
nassus, one  of  Aphrodite  was  particularly  beautiful. 
(Diod.;  Vitruv.  l.c.)  To  us  the  city  is  especially 
interesting  as  the  birthplace  of  two  historians,  Hero- 
dotus and  Dionysius.  Some  interesting  sculptures, 
brought  from  Boudroum,  and  supposed  to  have  origi- 
nally decorated  the  Mausoleum,  are  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  (Ross,  Reisen  auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol. 
iv.  pp.  30,  foil.,  from  which  the  accompanying  plan 
is  taken.)  [L.  S.] 
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HA'LICE.  [Halieis.] 

HALICYAE  ('AAt/fuat : Eth.  *A\iKva7os,  Hali- 
cyensis  ; Salemi),  a city  in  the  west  of  Sicily,  about 
midway  between  the  two  seas,  and  10  miles  S of 
Segesta.  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  correctly  describes 
it  as  situated  betw’een  Entella  and  Lilybaeum.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.')  Its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history,  and 
generally  in  connection  with  the  adjacent  cities  of 
Entella  and  Segesta,  but  we  have  no  account  of  its 
origin ; it  was  probably  a Sicanian  town,  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  its  more  powerful  neighbours. 
Hence,  when  it  first  appears  in  history*  we  find  it 
subject  to,  or  at  least  dependent  on,  Carthage,  the 
power  of  which  was  at  that  time  predominant  in  the 
W.  of  Sicily.  In  b.  c.  397,  when  the  great  expe- 
dition of  Dionysius  caused  the  greater  part  of  the 
Carthaginian  allies  and  subjects  to  revolt,  Halicyae 
was  one  of  the  five  cities  which  remained  faithful  to 
them,  on  which  account  its  territoiy  was  ravaged  by 
Dionysius.  (Diod.  xiv.  48.)  But  the  next  year  the 
Halicyans  were  so  alarmed  at  his  progress  that  they 
concluded  a treaty  of  alliance  with  him,  which,  how- 
ever, they  soon  broke  on  the  appearance  of  Himilco 
in  Sicily  at  the  head  of  a large  army,  and  rejoined 
the  Carthaginian  alliance.  (Id.  xiv.  54,  55.)  ’ They 
are  not  again  mentioned  till  b.  c.  276,  during  the 
expedition  of  Pyrrhus  to  Sicily,  when  they  followed 
the  example  of  the  Selinuntines  and  Segestans,  and 

* The  name  of  the  'AXiKvdlot  is  first  found  in 
Thucydides  (vii.  32)  at  the  time  of  the  Athenian 
expedition  in  Sicily ; but  is  generally  considered 
corrupt : it  is  certainly  difiicult  to  conceive  that 
Halicyae  is  really  the  place  there  meant. 
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declared  themselves  in  favour  of  that  monarch  (Id. 
xxii.  10,  Exc.  H.  p.  498.)  Again,  in  the  First 
Punic  War  they  were  among  the  first  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Segetans,  and,  throwing  off  the  Car- 
thaginian yoke,  declared  themselves  on  the  side  of 
Rome.  (Id.  xxiii.  5,  p.  502.)  For  this  signal  service 
Halicyae  was  rewarded  by  the  grant  of  peculiar  pri- 
vileges, which  we  find  its  citizens  still  enjoying  in 
the  time  of  Cicero,  who  reckons  it  among  the  five 
cities  of  Sicily  which  were  “ sine  foedere  immunes 
ac  liberae.”  (Ferr.  iii.  7,40.)  But  even  this  pri- 
vileged condition  did  not  preserve  them  from  the 
exactions  of  Verres.  (Ib.  ii.  28,  iii.  40,  v.  7.) 
From  this  time  we  hear  little  of  Halicyae,  which 
appears  to  have  lost  its  peculiar  privileges,  and  had 
sunk  in  the  time  of  Pliny  into  an  ordinary  stipen- 
diary town.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  That  author  is  the 
last  who  mentions  its  name.  The  passage  already 
cited  from  Stephanus  is  the  only  direct  authority 
for  the  position  of  Halicyae,  but  agrees  well  with 
what  we  may  gather  from  Diodorus;  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  site  has  been  cor- 
rectly identified  by  Fazello  and  Cluverius  with  that 
of  the  modern  town  of  Salemi.  It  stands  on  a hill 
in  a commanding  position,  and  must  have  been  a 
place  of  considerable  strength.  There  are  no  ancient 
remains ; but  the  modern,  as  well  as  the  ancient 
name,  appears  to  have  reference  to  the  salt  springs 
in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  distant  about  20  miles 
E.  from  Marsala  (the  ancient  Lilybaeum)  and  16 
N.  from  the  site  of  Selinus. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  we  should  read  'AAi- 
Kvaiciiu  in  Diodorus  (xxxvi.  3.  p.  531),  where  he 
speaks  of  a Servile  outbreak  taking  place, — Kara 
T7]v  ' Ay Kv\iwu  — 3,  name  otherwise  unknown. 

In  a previous  passage  of  the  same  author  already 
cited  (xiv.  48)  the  MSS.  have  ’Aynupalwr,  but  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  here  the  true  reading,  as  sug- 
gested by  Wesseling,  is  'AXiKva'uar.  Cluverius, 
however,  contends  for  the  correctness  of  the  old 
reading,  and  admits  the  existence  of  a city  named 
Ancyra,  which  lie  identifies  with  the  ''AyKpiva  of 
Ptolemy  (iii.  4.  § 15).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HALICYRNA  {' A\'iKvpua:  Eth.'A\iKvpva7os'),  a 
village  of  Aetolia,  described  by  Strabo  as  situated  30 
stadia  below  Calydon  towards  the  sea  Pliny  places 
it  near  Pleuron.  Leake  discovered  some  ruins,  mid- 
way between  Kurt-aga  (the  site  of  Calydon)  and 
the  eastern  termination  of  the  lagoon  of  Mesolonghi, 
which  he  supposes  to  be  the  remains  of  Halicyrna. 
(Strab.  X.  p.  459,  sub  fin.,  where  the  common  text 
has  the  false  reading  A'lKvpva;  Scyl.  p.  14;  Plin. 
iv.  3 ; Steph.  B.  s.  u.,  where  it  is  erroneously  called 
a village  in  Acarnania  ; Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iii  p.  533.) 

HALIEIS  ('AA.ieis),  the  name  of  a sea-faring 
people  on  the  coast  of  Hennionis,  who  derived  their 
name  from  their  fisheries.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373.) 
They  gave  their  name  to  a town  on  the  coast  of 
Hennionis,  where  the  Tirynthians  and  Hermionians 
took  refuge  when  they  were  expelled  from  their 
own  cities  by  the  Argives.  (Ephor.  ap.  Byz.  s.  v. 
'Alters;  Strab.  viii.  p.  373.)  This  town  was  taken 
about  OL  80  by  Aneristus,  the  son  of  Sperthias, 
and  made  subject  to  Sparta  (ts  elAe  ‘AAieos  [not 
aAteasj  tovs  TlpvvOos,  Herod,  vii.  137).  The 
district  was  aftenvards  ravaged  on  more  than  one 
occasion  by  the  Athenians.  (Thuc.  i.  105,  ii.  56,  iv. 
45  ; Diod.  xi.  78.)  After  the  Peloponnesian  War 
the  Halieis  are  mentioned  by  Xenophon  as  an  auto- 
nomous people.  (Xen.  Hell.  iv.  2.  § 6,  vi.  2.  § 3.) 
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The  district  is  called  g 'AAids  by  Thucydides 
(ii.  56,  iv.  45),  who  also  calls  the  people  or  their 
town  'AAteis  ; for,  in  i.  105,  the  true  reading  is  es 
'AAfSs,  i.  e.  'AAie'ay.  (See  Meineke,  and  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  ‘AAtets.)  In  an  inscription  we  find  iv  *AAiev- 
aiv.  (Bbckh,  Tnscr.  no.  165.) 

Scylax  (p.  20)  speaks  of  Halia  ('AAi'a)  as  a port 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf.  Callimachus  calls 
the  town  Alycus  (^AAvkos,  Steph.  B.  s.  v ),  and  by 
Pausanias  it  is  named  Halice  (‘AAIktj),  and  its 
inhabitants  Halici.  (Pans.  ii.  36.  § 1.)  The  town 
was  no  longer  inhabited  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
and  its  position  is  not  fixed  by  that  writer.  He  only 
says  that,  seven  stadia  from  Hermione,  the  road  from 
Halice  separated  from  that  to  Mases,  and  that  the 
former  led  between  the  mountains  Pron  and  Coc- 
cygius,  of  which  the  ancient  name  was  Thomax. 
In  the  peninsula  of  Kranidhi,  the  French  Commis- 
sion observed  the  remains  of  two  Hellenic  sites, 
one  on  the  southern  shore,  about  three  miles  from 
Hermione  and  the  same  distance  from  C.  Musdki, 
the  other  on  the  south-western  side,  at  the  head  of 
a deep  bay  called  Kheli  or  Bizdti  : the  former  they 
suppose  to  represent  Halice,  and,  the  latter  Mases, 
and,  accordingly,  these  two  places  are  so  placed  in 
Kiepert’s  map.  But  Leake,  who  is  followed  by 
Curtius,  observes  that  the  ruins  which  the  French 
Commission  have  named  Halice  are  probably  some 
dependency  of  Hermione  of  which  the  name  has  not 
been  recorded,  since  the  position  is  too  near  to  Her- 
inione  to  have  been  that  of  Halice,  and  the  harbour 
is  too  inconvenient  for  a people  who  were  of  con- 
siderable maritime  importance.  It  is  far  more  likely 
that  such  a people  possessed  the  port  of  Cheli,  the 
situation  of  which  at  the  mouth  of  the  Argolic  gulf 
agrees  exactly  with  the  description  of  Scylax. 
Vlases  probably  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of 
Kilddhia.  [Mases.]  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  462, 
Peloponnesiaca,  p.  286,  seq. ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4'C.  p.  61 ; Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  pp.  461, 
579.) 

HALIMUS.  [Attica,  p.  327,  h.] 

HALISARNA  (^AAiaupva  or' AAacrdpvv),  a town 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Cos,  near  Cape 
Laceterium.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  657 ; comp.  Ross,  Reisen 
auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  iii.  p.  136,  and  iv. 
p.  22.)  [L.  S.] 

HALIUSSA  ('AAtoOcra'a),  one  of  the  three  small 
islands  lying  off  the  promontory  Bucephala  in  Troe- 
zenia  in  Argolis.  (Pans.  ii.  34.  § 8 ; Leake,  Pelo- 
ponnesiaca, p.  283.) 

HALMYRIS  AAfxvpis),  a salt -lake,  south  of  the 
southernmost  mouth  of  the  Danube.  It  was  properly 
a part  of  the  Euxine,  with  which  it  communicated 
by  a narrow  channel.  It  extended  from  the  town  of 
Istrus  in  the  south,  nearly  as  far  as  Aegyssus  on  the 
Danube.  On  its  western  coast  existed  a town  of  the 
name  of  Halmyris.  (Plin.  iv.  24  : Procop.  de  Aed. 
iv.  7;  Philostorg.  x.  10;  Niceph.  Hist.  Eccles.  xii. 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HALO'NE  ('AAcovrj : Aloni),  an  island  in  the 
Propontis,  south  of  Proconnesus.  It  was  also  called 
Nem'is  and  Prochone  (Steph.  B.  s.v.\  Plin.  v.  44), 
and  is  probably  the  same  as  the  island  Elaphonesus 
mentioned  by  Scylax  (p.  35),  who  notices  its  ex- 
cellent harbour,  which  still  exists.  [L.  S.] 

HALONNE  SUS  ('AAowrjaos  : Eth.  '‘AXovvy- 
ffLos),  an  island  in  me  Aegaean  sea,  lying  off  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  ]\Iagnesian  coast  in  Thes- 
saly. The  possession  of  this  island  gave  rise  to  a 
dispute  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians  in  li.  c.343, 
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and  is  the  subject  of  an  oration  whicli  is  included 
among  the  works  of  Demosthenes,  but  which  was 
ascribed,  even  by  the  ancients,  to  Hegesippus,  who 
was  the  head  of  the  embassy  sent  by  the  Athenians 
to  Philip  to  demand  restitution  of  Halonnesus.  [See 
Diet,  of  Biogr.  Vol.  I.  p.  989.]  Halonnesus  lies 
between  Sciathus  and  Peparethus,  and  appears  to  be 
the  same  island  as  the  one  called  Scopelus  (2/cd- 
ttcAos)  by  Ptolemy  (iii.  13.  § 47)  and  Hierocles 
(p.  643,  Wessel.),  which  name  the  central  one  of 
these  three  islands  still  bears.  Strabo  (ix.  p.  436) 
speaks  of  Sciathus,  Halonnesus,  and  Peparethus 
without  mentioning  Scopelus ; while  in  the  lists  of 
Ptolemy  and  Hierocles  the  names  of  Sciathus,  Sco- 
pelus, and  Peparethus  occur  without  that  of  Halon- 
nesus. Halonnesus  is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(iv.  12.  s.  23),  Mela  (ii.  7),  and  Stephanus  B. 
(s.  w.);  but  they  do  not  speak  of  Scopelus.  The 
modern  island  of  Skopelo  is  one  of  the  most  flourish- 
ing in  the  Aegaean,  in  consequence  of  its  wines, 
which  it  exports  in  large  quantities.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  Ill,  seq. ; Fiedler,  Reise 
durch  Griechenland,  vol.  ii.  p.  13,  seq.) 

HALUS  or  ALUS  (o  or  t]  ‘'AAos,  "AAos  : Eth. 
'AAeus),  a town  of  Phthiotis  in  Thessaly,  mentioned 
by  Homer.  (/?.  ii.  682.)  It  is  described  by  Strabo 
as  situated  near  the  sea,  at  the  extremity  of  Mount 
Othrys,  above  the  plain  called  Crocium,  of  which 
the  part  around  Halus  was  called  Athamantium,from 
Athamas,  the  reputed  founder  of  Halus.  (Strab. 
ix.  pp.  432,  433.)  Strabo  also  says  that  the  river 
Amphrysus,  on  the  banks  of  which  Apollo  is  said 
to  have  fed  the  oxen  of  Admetus,  flowed  near  the 
walls  of  Halus.  [Amphhysus.]  Halus  is  like- 
wise mentioned  by  a few  other  writers.  (Herod,  vii. 
173;  Dem.  de  Fals.  Leg.  p.  392;  Mela,  ii.  3;  Plin. 
iv.  7.  s.  14.)  Leake  places  Halus  at  Kefdlosi, 
which  is  situated  at  a short  distance  from  the  sea 
on  a projecting  extremity  of  Mt.  Othrys  above  the 
Crocian  plain,  exactly  as  Strabo  has  described. 
“ A Hellenic  citadel  occupied  the  summit  of  the 
projecting  height;  and  remains  of  the  walls  are  seen 
also  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  hill,  having  short 
flanks  at  intervals,  and  formed  of  masonry  which, 
although  massive,  is  not  so  accurately  united  as 
we  generally  find  it  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Greece.  The  walls  may  be  traced  also  on  the  de- 
scent to  the  south-east,  and  seem  to  have  been 
united  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  to  a quadrangular 
inclosure  situated  entirely  in  the  plain,  and  of  which 
the  northern  side  followed  the  course  of  the  stream, 
and  the  western  the  foot  of  the  height.  The  walls 
of  this  lower  inclosure  are  nine  feet  and  a half 
thick,  are  flanked  with  towers,  and  their  masomy, 
wherever  traceable,  is  of  the  most  accurate  and 
regular  kind;  two  or  three  courses  of  it  still  exist 
in  some  places.”  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iv. 
p.  336.) 

HALUS,  a small  place  in  Assyria,  probably  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Artemita,  mentioned  only  by 
Tacitus  {Ann.  vi.  41).  [V-] 

HALYCUS  ^AAvkos:  Platani),  a considerable 
river  of  Sicily,  which  rises  nearly  in  the  centre  of 
the  island,  and  flows  towards  the  SW.  till  it  enters 
the  sea  close  to  the  site  of  Heracleia  Minoa.  Its 
name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  salt  or  brackish 
quality  of  its  waters,  a circumstance  common  to 
those  of  the  Platani  and  of  the  Flume  Salso  (the 
ancient  Himera),  and  arising  from  the  salt  sprmgs 
which  abound  in  this  part  of  Sicily.  It  obtained 
considerable  historical  importance  from  the  circum- 
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stance  that  it  long  formed  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  Carthaginian  dominions  in  Sicily.  This  was 
first  established  by  the  treaty  concluded,  in  b!c.  383, 
between  that  people  and  Dionysius  of  Syracuse 
(Diod.  XV.  17)  : and  the  same  limit  was  again  fixed 
by  the  treaty  between  them  and  Timoleon  (Id. 
xvi.  82).  It  would  appear,  however,  ihat  the  city 
of  Heracleia,  situated  at  its  mouth,  but  on  the  left 
bank,  was  in  both  instances  retained  by  the  Cartha- 
ginians. The  Halycus  is  again  mentioned  by  Dio- 
dorus in  the  First  Punic  War  (b.c.  249),  as  the 
station  to  which  the  Carthaginian  fleet  under  Car- 
thalo  retired  after  its  unsuccessful  attack  on  that  of 
the  Romans  near  Phintias,  and  where  they  awaited 
the  approach  of  a second  Roman  fleet  under  tho 
consul  L.  Junius.  (Diod.  xxiv.  1.  ; Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  508.)  Polybius,  who  relates  the  same  events, 
does  not  mention  the  name  of  the  river  (Polyb.  i.  53) : 
but  there  is  certainly  no  reason  to  suppose  (as 
Mannert  and  Forbiger  have  done)  that  the  river 
here  meant  was  any  other  than  the  well-known 
Halycus,  and  that  there  must  therefore  have  been 
two  rivers  of  the  name.  Heracleides  Ponticus,  vlio 
mentions  the  landing  of  Minos  in  this  part  of  Sicily, 
and  his  alleged  foundation  of  Minoa,  writes  the 
name  Lycus,  which  is  probably  a mere  false  reading 
for  Halycus.  (Heracl.  Pont.  § 29,  ed.  Schneidewin.) 
Though  a stream  of  c nsiderable  magnitude  and 
importance,  it  is  singular  that  its  name  is  not  men- 
tioned by  any  of  the  geographers.  [E.  H.  B.] 
HA.LYS  (''AAus,  sometimes  "AAi/s : Kisil  Irmak, 

i.  e.  the  “ red  river  ”),  the  principal  river  of  Asia 
Minor,  has  its  sources  in  the  Armenian  mountains 
which  form  the  boundary  between  Pontus  and  Ar- 
menia Minor,  that  is,  at  the  point  where  the  heights 
of  Scoedises  and  Antitaurus  meet.  (Herod,  i.  72 ; 
Strab.  xii.  p.  546 ; Dionys.  Perieg.  786  ; Ov.  ex 
Pont.  iv.  10.  48.)  At  first  its  course  has  a south- 
western direction,  traversing  Pontus  and  Cappadocia ; 
but  in  the  latter  country  it  turns  to  the  north,  and, 
Continuing  in  a north-eastern  direction,  discharges 
itself  by  several  mouths  into  the  Euxine,  the  latter 
part  of  its  course  forming  the  boundary  between 
Paphlagonia  in  the  west,  and  Galatia  and  Pontus  in 
the  east.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  544 ; Ptol.  v.  4.  § 3 ; Arrian, 
Peripl.  16.)  According  to  Strabo,  the  river  Halys 
received  its  name  from  the  salt-works  in  its  vicinity 
(pp.  546,  561);  but  this  is  probably  incorrect,  as  the 
name  is  often  written,  without  the  aspiration,  Alys 
(Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  784).  Pliny  (vi.  2), 
making  this  river  come  down  from  Mount  Taurus 
and  flow  at  once  from  south  to  north,  appears  to  con- 
found the  Halys  with  one  of  its  tributaries  {lechel 
Irmak').  According  to  Xenophon  {Anab.  v.  6.  § 9), 
the  breadth  of  the  Halys  is  at  least  2 stadia.  At 
the  time  of  the  greatness  of  the  Lydian  empire  the 
Halys  formed  the  boundary  between  it  and  Persia, 
and  on  its  banks  Cyrus  gained  the  decisive  victory 
over  Croesus.  (Herod,  i.  53,  75,  84;  Justin,  i.  7; 
Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  56;  Lucan,  iii.  272.)  The  impor- 
tance of  the  river  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  Asia  is 
frequently  divided  by  it  into  two  parts,  Asia  cis  and 
Asia  trans  Ealyn.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  534,  xvii.  p.  840.) 
Respecting  the  present  condition  of  the  river,  see 
Hamilton’s  Researches,  vol.  i.  pp.  297, 324,  411,  vol. 

ii.  p.  240  [L.  S.] 

HAMAE,  a place  in  Campania,  between  Capua 

and  Cumae,  where  the  Capuans  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  annually  for  a solemn  religious  festival ; 
an  occasion  of  which  they  endeavoured  to  make  use 
during  the  Second  Punic  War  (b.c.  215)  to  reduce 
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the  Cumaeans  under  their  subjection,  but  their  plans 
wore  frustrated  and  they  themselves  put  to  the  sword 
by  the  Roman  consul  Sempronius  Gracchus.  (Liv. 
xxiii.  35.)  Livy,  who  is  the  only  author  that  men- 
tions Hamae,  tells  us  that  it  was  3 miles  from  Cumae; 
but  the  exact  site  cannot  be  determined.  [E.  H.  B.] 
HAMA'XIA  ('Ajua|i'a),  a small  town  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  Cilicia  Aspera.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  669.) 
It  had  a good  roadstead  for  ships,  and  excellent 
cedars  for  ship-building.  (Lucan,  viii.  259.)  Ha- 
maxia  is  perhaps  the  same  place  as  Anaxium 
(^Stadiasm.  Mar.  Magni,^  IPS),  which,  however,  is 
placed  west  of  Coracesium,  so  that  it  would  belong 
to  Pamphylia.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p. 
197.)  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXITUS  ('A/ia^irds),  a town  on  the  south- 
western coast  of  Troas,  50  stadia  south  of  Larissa,  and 
close  to  the  plain  of  Halesion.  It  was  probably  an 
Aeolian  colony,  but  had  ceased  to  exist  as  early  as 
the  time  of  Strabo.  (Scyl.  p.  36;  Thucyd.  viii.  101 ; 
Xenoph.  Hellen.  iii.  1.  § 13;  Strab.  x.  p.  473,  xiii. 
pp.  604,  612,  613.)  According  to  Aelian  {Hist. 
An.  xii.  5),  its  inhabitants  worshipped  mice,  and  for 
this  reason  called  Apollo,  their  chief  divinity,  Smin- 
theus  (from  the  Aeolian  afxivOa,  a mouse).  Strabo 
relates  the  occasion  of  this  as  follows:  When  the 
Teucrians  fled  from  Crete,  the  oracle  of  Apollo  ad- 
vised them  to  settle  on  the  spot  where  their  enemies 
issued  from  the  earth.  One  night  a number  of 
field-mice  destroyed  all  their  shields,  and,  recog- 
nising in  this  occurrence  the  hint  of  the  oracle,  they 
established  themselves  there,  and  called  Apollo 
Smintheus,  representing  him  with  a mouse  at  his 
feet.  During  the  Macedonian  period,  the  inhabi- 
tants were  compelled  by  Lysimachus  to  quit  their 
town  and  remove  to  the  neighbouring  Alexandria. 
(Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Plin.  v.  33.)  No  ruins  of 
this  town  have  yet  been  discovered  (Leake,  Asia 
Minor,  p.  273);  but  Prokesch  {Denkwurdigk.  iii. 
p.  362)  states  that  architectural  remains  are  still 
seen  near  Cape  Baba,  which  he  is  inclined  to  regard 
as  belonging  to  Hamaxitus. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (v.  29)  as  situated  in  Caria,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Cnidian  Chersonesus.  [L.  S.] 

HAMAXO'BII  ('AMa|d§iO£,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 19; 
lamblich.  de  Abstin.  iii.  15  ; Pomp.  Mel.  ii.  1.  § 2; 
Plin.  vi.  12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.’'A€iot'),  a people  of  Sar- 
matia,  situated  to  the  E.  of  the  Scythian  Alauni, 
who  wandered  with  their  waggons  along  the  banks 
of  the  Volga,  and  belonged  to  the  Sarmatian  stock. 
(Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  204.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMAXOECI  {'Afj.d^oiKoi,  Eustath.  ad  Hom.Il. 
xiii.  5 ; Hesiod,  ap.  Strab.  vii.  p.  302  ; Herod,  iv. 
46  ; Aesch.  Prom.  709  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  87,  vii.  p.209, 
xi.  p.492).  This  name  was  applied  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Nomadic  hordes  who  roamed  over  the  N.  E. 
of  Europe,  neither  sowing  nor  planting, — but  living 
on  food  derived  from  animals,  especially  mares’  milk, 
and  cheese, — and  moved  from  place  to  place,  car- 
rj’ing  their  families  in  waggons  covered  with  wicker 
and  leather,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Tartars  of 
the  present  day.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HAMMANIENTES,  a Libyan  tribe  beyond  the 
Macae,  who  dwelt  12  days’  journey  W.  of  the  Greater 
Syrtis  in  an  oasis  of  the  sandy  desert,  and  made 
their  houses  partly  of  stone,  and  partly  of  rock- 
salt  cut  from  the  hills  by  which  they  were  sur- 
rounded. (Plin.  V.  5.)  Solinus  (28)  calls  them 
Amantes.  Mannert  supposes  them  to  be  the 
Atarantes  of  Herodotus.  [?•  S-] 
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HANNIBALIS  CASTRA.  [Castra  Haxni- 

BARIS.] 

HARENATIO.  [Arenacum.] 

HARMA  ("Apjuo:  Eth.'ApiaaTevs').  1.  An  ancient 
town  of  Boeotia,  mentioned  by  Homer,  which  is  said 
to  have  been  so  called,  either  because  the  chariot  of 
Adrastus  broke  down  here,  or  because  the  chariot 
of  Amphiaraus  disappeared  in  the  earth  at  this 
place.  (Didym.  and  Eustath.  ad  II.  1.  c.;  Strab.  ix. 
p.  404;  Pans.  ix.  19.  § 4,  comp.  i.  34.  § 2:  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.')  Strabo  describes  it  as  a deserted  village  in 
the  territory  of  Tanagra  near  Mycalessus ; and  Pau- 
sanias  speaks  of  the  ruins  of  Harma  and  Mycalessus 
as  situated  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis. 
Aelian  ( V.  H.  iii.  45)  speaks  of  a lake  called 
Harma,  which  is  probably  the  one  now  called  Moritzi 
or  Paralimni,  to  the  east  of  Hylica.  [Boeotia, 
p.  413,  b.]  The  exact  site  of  Harma  is  uncertain. 
It  is  supposed  by  Leake  to  have  occupied  the  im- 
portant pass  on  the  road  from  Thebes  to  Chalcis, 
leading  into  the  maritime  plain.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  251.) 

2.  A fortress  in  Attica.  [Attica,  p.  329,  b.] 
HARMATE'LIA  (ra  ‘ AppariiKia,  Diod.  xvii. 
102),  a place  probably  in  the  Panjdb,  which  Dio- 
dorus describes  as  the  last  of  the  cities  of  the  Brach- 
manes  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  people  were  a very  warlike  race,  and 
made  a gallant  stand.  They  made  use  of  poisoned 
arrows.  See  also  Strabo  (xv.  p.  723),  who  does  not, 
however,  mention  this  place  by  name,  though  he 
alludes  to  an  incident  which,  according  to  Diodorus, 
happened  there.  The  exact  position  of  this  place 
has  not  been  determined ; but  it  was  most  likely  in  the 
territory  of  the  Malli  (now  Multan').  [V.] 

HARMATO'TROPHI,  one  of  several  small  tribes 
who  are  mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  16)  as  living  at  the 
foot  of  the  Indian  Caucasus  between  the  Mardi  and 
Bactri.  [V.j 

HARMATHUS  {’ Appadovs),  a town  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  on  the  east  of 
Cape  Lectum;  it  is  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides 
(viii.  101)  as  opposite  to  the  town  of  Methymna  in 
Lesbos.  It  cannot  have  had  any  connection  with 
Cape  Amathus,  which  was  situated  much  further 
south  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  622),  and  is  probably  the  same 
as  Cape  Canae.  [Canae.]  [L.  S.] 

HARMOZEIA  {' App6(€ia,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  33; 
Armuzia,  Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  27),  the  district  surround- 
ing Harmuza,  the  port  at  which  Nearchus’s  fleet 
arrived  on  their  return  from  India,  and  which  was 
situated  in  the  SE.  comer  of  Carmania.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  the  district  Harmozeia, 
of  the  port  Harmuza,  and  of  the  promontory  Har- 
mozon  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  are  all  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  Persian  good  spirit  Jlormuzd 
or  Auramazda,  which  name  has  been  preserved  in 
the  present  Ormuz,  the  name  of  an  island  off  the  site 
of  the  former  port.  The  neighbouring  land  is  now 
called  Moghistdn.  The  Anamis  or  Andanis  flowed 
through  Harmozeia  into  the  sea  at  Harmuza.  Its 
present  name  is  Ibrahim  Rud.  [V.J 

HARMOZICA.  [Aragus.J 
HARMOZON  PROM.  (^Appo^ov  &Kpov,  Ptol.  vi. 
8.  § 5 : Strab.  xvi.  p.  765),  a promontory  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Persian  gulf,  on  the  N.  or  Carma- 
nian  side  of  it,  just  at  the  part  where  the  sea  between 
Arabia  and  Asia  is  most  narrow.  Eratosthenes 
{ap.  Strab.  1.  c.)  and  Ammianus  (xxiii.  6)  both  assert 
that  the  coast  of  Arabia  can  be  plainly  seen  from 
this  point.  The  promontory  may  perhaps  be  repre- 
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Rented  by  the  modern  C.  Bombareek,  nearly  opposite 
to  C.  Mussendom.  [V.] 

HARMU'ZA  Q'ApnovCa  itSMs,  Ptol.  vi.  8.  § 5), 
the  capital  of  the  district  which  Arrian  has  call^ 
Harmozeia.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt  whether 
there  is  any  present  representative  of  this  place 
along  the  coast.  The  only  place  which  now  bears 
the  name  of  Ormus  is  an  island  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Anamis,  to  which  it  has  been  conjectured  by  D’An- 
ville  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  must  have  fled 
shortly  after  the  time  of  Timiir.  The  modem  his- 
tory of  this  island  is  well  known.  It  was  taken  by 
Albuquerque  in  1507,  and  held  with  great  com- 
mercial prosperity  by  the  Portugriese  till  Shah  Abbas, 
aided  by  the  English,  took  it  from  them  in  1622. 
While  Ormvz  lasted,  the  Portuguese  had  an  em- 
porium second  to  none  but  Goa.  Shah  Abbas  built 
on  the  opposite  coast  Bmder-Ahhassi,  and  tried  to 
win  for  it  the  commerce  which  Ormvz  had  possessed. 
In  this,  however,  he  signally  failed,  and  both  places 
are  now  utterly  ruined  and  abandoned.  (Vincent, 
Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  pp.  324 — 334.)  [V.] 

HAROSHETH  (’Api<rw0),  mentioned  only  in 
Judges  (iv.  2, 1 3,  1 6)  as  the  royal  garrison  of  Jabin 
king  of  Canaan.  In  all  these  passages  it  is  called 
Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles,  and  was  obviously  situated 
in  the  northern  part  of  Palestine,  called  “ Galilee  of 
the  nations.”  (/s.  ix.  1.)  It  was  probably  situated 
in  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  between  Kadesh  Naphtali, 
and  Hazor,  the  capital  of  Jabin  [HazorJ.  As 
the  name  signifies  wood  in  the  Aramaean,  the  fortress 
is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  situated  in  a woody 
district.  The  name  is  regarded  as  an  appellative 
by  the  Chaldee  paraphrast,  whose  translation  for 
“ Harosheth  of  the  Gentiles  ” is  equivalent  to  “ in 
fortitudine  (in  munitione)  arcium  gentium.”  (Rosen- 
miiller  in  Jud.  iv.  2.)  [G.  W.] 

HARPAGEIA  (rd  ’ApTrayeia),  a district  between 
Priapus  and  Cyzicus,  about  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Granicus  in  Mysia,  whence  Ganymede  is  said  to  have 
been  carried  off.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  587.)  Thucydides 
(viii.  107)  also  mentions  a town  Harpagion,  which 
is  otherwise  unknown.  (Comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Ap~ 
Trdyia.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASA  (^Apiraaa:  Eth.  'ApiraiTevs),  a town 
in  Caria,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Harpasus, 
a tributary  of  the  Maeander.  (Ptol.  v.  2.  § 19 ; Steph. 
B.  s.  V.;  Plin.  v.  29;  Hierocl.  p.  688.)  The  ruins 
found  opposite  to  Nasli,  at  a place  called  Arpas  Ka- 
lessi,  undoubtedly  belong  to  Harpasa.  (Fellowes, 
Discov.  in  Lyc.  p.  51;  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  249; 
Richter,  Wallfahrten,  p.  540.)  Pliny  mentions  a 
wonderful  rock  in  its  neighbourhood,  which  moved 
on  being  pressed  with  a finger,  but  did  not  yield  to 
the  pressure  of  the  whole  body.  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASUS  (“ApTracros:  Harpa),  a river  of 
Caria,  flowing  from  south  to  north,  and  emptying 
itself  into  the  Maeander.  (Plin.  v.  29 ; Steph.  B. 
s.  v.^’Ap-iraaa-,  Quint.  Smyrn.  Posthom.  x.  144.)  In 
the  war  against  Antiochus  the  Romans  encamped 
on  its  banks.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  13.)  [L.  S.] 

HA'RPASUS  (“Apiraaos : the  reading  "Apirayos, 
in  Diod.  Sic.  xiv.  29,  is  faulty),  a river  which  the 
Ten  Thousand  crossed  (400  feet  broad)  from  the 
tetritory  of  the  Chalybes,  who  were  separated  from 
the  Scythini  by  this  river.  (Xen.  A nab.  iv.  7.  § 
17.)  This  river,  which  has  been  identified  by  se- 
veral writers  with  the  Arpa-CM'i,  a northern  affluent 
of  the  Avaxes,  and  forming  the  E.  boundary  of 
Kars,  is  more  probably  represented  by  the  TcTwruk- 
Sd  (Jordk),  as  Colonel  Chesney  (Exped.  Euphrat. 
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vol.  ii.  p,  231)  and  Mr.  Grote  (Hist,  of  Greece,  vol. 
ix.  p.  161)  suppose.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPINA  or  HARPINNA  (^ Apiuva,” Ap^iwa : 
Eth.  ' Apmvaios),  a town  of  Pisatis  (Elis)  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Alpheius,  on  the  road  to 
Heraea,  at  the  distance  of  20  stadia  from  the  hippo- 
drome of  Olympia.  (Lucian,  de  Mort.  Peregr.  35.) 
Harpina  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Oenomaus, 
who  gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother.  The  ruins  of 
the  town  were  seen  by  Pausanias.  According  to 
Strabo,  Harpina  stood  upon  the  stream  Parthenias; 
according  to  Pausanias,  upon  one  called  Harpinates. 
The  ruins  of  the  town  stand  upon  a ridge  a little 
northward  of  the  village  of  Mirdka  : there  are  two 
small  rivulets  on  either  side  of  the  ridge,  of  which 
the  eastern  one  appears  to  be  the  Parthenias,  and 
the  western  the  Harpinates.  (Stmb.  viii.  pp.  356, 
357*;  Pans.  vi.  20.  § 8;  Steph.  B.  s.  Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  211,  Peloponncsiaca,  p.  218.) 

HARPIS  FL.  ("Apms,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 14),  a river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  probably  the  same  as  the 
KugaVnik  in  Bessarabia.  There  was  a people 
called  the  Harpii  (^Apmoi,  Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 13)  in 
the  district  about  this  river.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HARPLEIA  ("ApTrAeja),  a place  in  Laconia  upon 
the  slopes  of  Mt.  Taygetus,  but  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plain.  Leake  places  it  at  the  village  of  Xerokambi. 
(Pans.  iii.  20.  § 7 ; Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  361.) 

HARUDES,  a German  tribe  in  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  in  his  war  with  Caesar,  of  whom  24,000  had 
crossed  over  into  Gaul  and  established  themselves 
there.  (Caes.  B.  G.  37,  51.)  Some  writers 
suppose  that  these  Harudes  are  the  same  as  the 
Chairudes  (Xapovdes)  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (ii.  11. 
§ 12)  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus 
Cimbrica.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  army  of  Ario- 
vistus  would  have  consisted  of  tribes  from  the  most 
distant  parts  of  Germany,  and  its  great  numbers 
would  cease  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  [Suevi.]  The 
Harudes  are  also  mentioned  in  the  Monumentum 
Ancyranum.  (Comp.  Wersebe,  Die  Volker  u.  VoU 
kerbundnisse,  p.  230.)  [L.  S.] 

HASSI.  In  Pliny  (iv.  1 7)  some  texts  place  after 
the  Bellovaci,  a people  of  Belgica,  another  people 
named  Hassi,  or,  as  some  editions  have  it,  Bassi. 
Harduin  omits  the  name,  and  he  does  not  say  that 
any  MS.  has  it.  D’Anville  mentions  a forest  named 
Haiz,  or  Hez,  in  a canton  of  the  diocese  of  Beauvais, 
or  the  country  of  the  Bellovaci;  and  he  would  there- 
fore keep  Hassi  in  Pliny’s  text  [G.  L.] 

HASTA.  [Asta.] 

HATERA,  a station  on  the  road  from  Dium  to 
Beraea,  12  M.  P.  from  the  former  (Pent.  Tab.),  and 
identified  with  Katerina,  to  the  S.  of  Pydna.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  424.)  [E.B.J.] 

HAURAN,  AURANFTIS  (AvpatuTis,  *A§po- 
vItis),  the  name  given  by  Josephus  to  the  country 
called  Ituraea  by  St  Luke  (iii.  1),  as  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  neither  in  his  description  of  the  te- 
trarchy  of  Philip,  nor  elsewhere,  does  Josephus 
make  any  mention  of  Ituraea,  but  substitutes  A u- 
ranitis.  Thus  he  states  that  Augustus  granted 
Auranitis,  together  with  Batanaea  and  Trachon  to 
Herod  the  Great,  on  whose  death  he  assigned  them 
to  Philip.  (Ant.  xv.  p.  10.  § 1,  xvii.  13.  § 4; 
B.  J.  ii.  6.  § 3.)  It  describes  the  great  desert  tract 
south  of  Damascus,  still  called  the  Hauran,  and 
comprehended  by  Ptolemy  under  the  names  of 

* Strabo  in  this  passage  confounds  ^rjpaia  with 
Hpaia. 
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Arabia  Petraea  and  Deserta  (v.  17.  § 19),  the  Pa- 
lestina  Tertia  of  the  Ecclesiastical  annals  (Reland, 
p[).  205.  212).  Ptolemy,  however,  makes  Auranitis 
a district  of  Babylonia,  contiguous  to  the  Euphrates. 
(Id.  20.) 

The  district  is  more  correctly  described  by  Strabo, 
as  lying  to  the  south  of  the  two  Trachons  (Si;o 
X^'yojj.euot  Tpdx&jves),  consisting  of  inaccessible 
mountains,  inhabited  by  a mixed  people  of  Ituraeans 
and  Arabs,  a wild  and  predatory  race  of  villains,  a 
terror  to  the  a2;ricultural  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 
They  dwelt  in  deep  caves  of  such  extent,  that  one 
could  hold  4000  men,  in  their  incursions  on  the 
Damascenes,  and  in  their  ambuscades  against  the 
caravans  of  merchants  from  Arabia  Felix.  But  the 
most  formidable  band  under  the  noted  chief  Zeno- 
dorus,  had  been  dispersed  by  the  good  government 
of  the  Romans,  and  by  the  security  alForded  by  the 
garrisons  maintained  in  Syria.  (Strabo,  xvi.  p.  756.) 
A comparison  of  this  description  of  Ituraea  by  the 
classical  geographer,  with  Josephus’s  account  of 
Trachonitis  and  the  doings  of  the  robber-chief  Ze- 
nodorus  and  his  Arabs  (^Ant.  xv.  10.  § 1,  2),  exhibits 
many  striking  points  of  resemblance  ; and  there  is 
an  amusing  account  given  by  William  of  Tyre  of 
these  very  caves  between  Adraa  and  Bozra,  into 
whose  narrow  mouths  the  thirsty  travellers  would  let 
down  their  water-skins,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a supply 
of  water ; but  drew  back  the  curtailed  rope,  minus 
the  skins,  which  had  been  seized  and  appropriated  by 
the  robbers  concealed  in  the  caves.  (^Hist.  xv.  10.) 
The  marauding  inhabitants  of  this  wild  country  at 
the  present  day  keep  up  the  character  of  their  prede- 
cessors ; and  their  daring  attacks  upon  the  caravans 
of  pilgrims  on  the  annual  Haj,  are  scarcely  repressed 
by  a numerous  escort  of  regular  troops.  The  extent 
of  the  modern  Hauran  is  thus  described  by  Burck- 
hardt:  “The  Haouran  comprises  part  of  Tracho- 
nitis and  Ituraea,  the  whole  of  Auranitis,  and  the 
northern  districts  of  Batanaea.  . . . The  flat 
country,  south  of  Jebel  Kessoue,  east  of  Jehel  el 
Sheikh,  and  west  of  the  Hadj  road,  as  far  as  Kasem, 
or  Nowa,  is  called  Djedour.  The  greater  part 
of  Ituraea  appears  to  be  comprised  within  the  li- 
mits of  Djedour."  (Travels  in  Syria.')  The  whole 
district  abounds  in  ruins  ; and  the  frequent 
Greek  inscriptions,  not  only  at  Bozra,  its  ancient 
capital,  but  in  numerous  other  towns  and  villages, 
prove  it  to  have  been  thickly  inhabited  in  former 
times,  and  well  garrisoned  by  Roman  soldiers ; 
thereby  illustrating  and  confirming  the  remark  of 
Strabo  above  cited,  concerning  the  greater  security 
of  the  country  while  under  imperial  rule.  Many 
of  the  inscriptions  were  copied  by  Burckhardt. 
(Syria,  pp.  59  — 118.  215 — 234.)  The  name 
Hauran  (of  which  Auranitis  is  only  the  classical 
form)  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  town  men- 
tioned by  the  prophet  Ezekiel  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Damascus  (xlvii.  16.  18),  where  the  LXX  write 
AvoavLTidos. 

The  name  Ituraea  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Ishmaelite  patriarch  Jetur,  or  Ittur 
(1  Chron.  i,  31);  and  the  Alexandrine  version  of 
the  LXX.  reads  ’Irovpaioi,  in  1 Chron.  v.  19,  a 
passage  which,  as  Reland  remarks,  enables  us  to 
fix  the  position  of  Ituraea  to  the  east  of  the  land 
of  Israel ; for  the  Hagarites,  to  whom  Jetur  be- 
longed, were  dispossessed  by  the  Reubenites  who 
“ dwelt  in  their  tents  throughout  all  the  east  of 
the  land  of  Gilead”  (v.  10)  “unto  the  entering  in 
of  the  wilderness  from  the  river  Euphrates”  (v.  9). 
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(Reland,  Palaestina,  p.  106.)  Forster  (Arabia^ 
vol.  i.  pp.  309 — 311)  further  identifies  the  modem 
name  Jedour  with  the  patriarchal  Jetur.  [G.  W.] 

HAVILAH  (EuiActr),  the  land  encompassed  by 
the  Pison,  the  first-named  of  the  four  rivers  of 
Eden,  abounding  in  gold  of  a fine  quality,  in  “ bdel- 
lium and  the  onyx  stone.”  (Genes,  ii.  11, 12.)  Its 
situation  is  further  fixed  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the 
Ishmaelite  Bedouins,  as  Sheer  was  their  western 
limit.  (Gen.  xxv.  18.)  They  seem  to  have  been 
subsequently  dispossessed  by  the  Amalekites,  who 
have  the  same  limits  assigned  to  them  in  1 Sam. 
XV.  7.  [Amalekitab.]  It  doubtless  derived  its 
name  from  Havilah  the  son  of  Cush  (Gen.  x.  7), 
by  whose  descendants  the  district  was  first  peopled, 
not  from  the  later  Joktanite  patriarch  of  the  same 
name  (x.  29). 

“ The  land  of  Havilah  mentioned  in  Genesis, 
and  there  described  as  encompassed,  or  inclosed 
rather,  by  the  river  Pison,  has  been  assigned,  by 
consent  of  the  learned,  as  the  first  and  chief  set- 
tlement of  the  son  of  Cush,  and  identified  with  the 
province,  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  now  denominated 
Hagar  or  Bahrein  ^ a district  anciently  watered, 
as  we  gather  from  the  concurrent  testimonies  of 
Pliny,  and  the  Portuguese  traveller  Peneira,  by  a 
branch  of  the  Euphrates,  which,  diverging  from  the 
course  of  its  other  channels,  ran  southward  parallel 
with  the  gulf,  and  fell  into  it  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Bahrein  islands.  A direct  proof,  unnoticed  by  pre- 
ceding writers,  that  this  region  once  bore  the  name 
of  Havilah,  is  furnished  by  the  fact,  that  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  Bahrein  islands  retains  to  this  day  the 
original  name  of  that  of  Aval."  (Forster,  Geogr.  of 
Arabia,  vol.  i.  pp.  40,  41.)  Mr.  Forster  tiien 
traces  this  patriarchal  name  through  its  various 
modifications  (as  Dr.  Wells  had  done  before,  though 
not  so  fully)  in  the  classical  geographers,  and 
shows  clear  examples  of  it,  under  its  several  idio- 
matic changes,  from  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf  to 
its  mouth,  both  in  Ptolemy  and  Pliny,  and  in  the 
modern  geography  of  the  country  ; and  that  the 
great  tribe  or  people  intended  under  those  denomina- 
tions, formed  in  the  time  of  those  geographers,  and 
continue  to  compose  at  the  present  day,  a chief  part 
of  the  population  of  the  Havilah  of  Scripture,  the 
modern  province  of  Hagar  or  Bahrein.  (Ib.  pp. 
41 — 54.)  He  accounts  for  the  modern  name  of  the 
district  of  Havilah,  by  the  fact  already  noted,  that 
the  Ishmaelite  Arabs  had  dispossessed  the  ancient 
Cushite  race,  and  imposed  on  the  conquered  territory 
the  name  of  their  mother  Hagar.  (Vol.  i.  pp.  199, 
200.)  [G.  W.] 

HAZEZON-TAMAR.  [Engedi.] 

HAZOR  (Aerwp),  the  royal  city  of  the  most 
powerful  Canaanitish  nation  in  the  north  of  Palestine 
at  the  period  of  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites.  It  was 
the  capital  of  king  Jabin,  and  head  of  a confederacy 
against  Joshua ; on  which  account  he  made  an  ex- 
ample of  it,  exterminating  its  inhabitants,  and  de- 
stroying it  alone  with  fire.  (Josh.  xi.  1 — 14.)  It  had 
recovered  its  independence  and  importance  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period  of  the  Judges,  about 
two  centuries  and  a half  later,  when  we  find  it  still 
the  royal  residence  of  the  Canaanite  king,  Jabin, 
— a name  signifying  wise,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  common  designation  of  the  sheikhs  of  Hazor,  as 
righteous  was  of  the  Jebusite  kings.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Hazor  was  again  taken  on  this  occasion 
after  the  defeat  of  Sisera  by  Deborah  and  Barak. 
(^Judges,  iv.  v.)  Nor  is  it  aU  clear  that  the  town 
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of  that  name  mentioned  in  the  later  books  of  Holy 
Scripture  is  identical  with  the  Canaanitish  capital, 
the  site  of  which  was  recovered  by  the  writer  in 
1843,  still  called  by  the  same  name,  and  situated  on 
a hill  above  Baniag,  a little  to  the  east  of  the  ruins 
of  the  Castle  of  Banias,  commanding  the  Damascus 
road.  [G.  W.] 

HEBOSO.  [Hebudes.] 

HEBRAEI.  [Palestina.] 

HEBROMAGUS,  a place  in  Southern  Gallia, 
which  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary  places  on  the  road 
from  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  to  Carcaso  (Carcassonne)^ 
and  14  M.  P.  short  of  Carcassonne.  The  Table 
gives  ’the  same  distance,  or  some  critics  read  the  same 
distance  in  the  Table  by  changing  xvii.  to  xiiii. 
D’Anville  supposes  Hebromagus  to  be  a place  called 
Braun.  Hebromagus  is  mentioned  in  the  Epistolae 
of  Ausonius  to  Paullinus  (xxii.  35;  xxiv.  124);  and 
if  there  was  only  one  Hebromagus,  it  is  the  place 
mentioned  in  the  Itineraries.  [G.  L.] 

HEBRON  (XeSpwv,  LXX.,  Joseph,),  a very 
ancient  city  of  Palestine,  situated  in  a mountainous 
district,  22  Roman  miles  south  of  Jerusalem. 
(Euseb.  s.  V.  ’Apnea.)  Its  original  name  was  Kir- 
jath-Arba,  or  the  city  of  Arba,  so  called  from  Arba, 
a chief  of  the  Anakim,  who  dwelt  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. (Gen.  xxiii.  2 ; Josh.  xiv.  15  ; Judg.  i.lO  ; 
Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  15.)  It  was  frequently  the  resi- 
dence of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  were 
buried  here  in  the  cave  of  Macpelah,  which  Abraham 
purchased  of  the  sons  of  Heth.  (Gen.  xxiii.  2,  seq.) 
Upon  the  conquest  of  Palestine  by  the  Israelites, 
Hebron  was  given  by  Joshua  to  Caleb,  who  expelled 
the  Anakim  from  the  district.  (Josh.  xiv.  13 — 15, 
XV.  13,  14  ; Judg.  i.  20.)  It  was  afterwards  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  cities  of  refuge.  (Josh.  xx.  7.) 
Hebron  was  the  residence  of  David,  as  king  of 
J udah,  for  seven  years  and  a half.  (2  Sam.  ii.  1, 
V.  5.)  It  was  fortified  by  Rehoboam  (2  Chron. 
xi.  10);  and  was  occupied  by  the  Jews  after  their 
return  from  captivity  (Nehem.  xi.  25).  It  after- 
wards fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Idumaeans,  from 
whom  it  was  recovered  by  Judas  Maccabaeus. 
(1  Macc.  V.  65;  Joseph.  Ant.  xii.  8.  § 6,  B,  J. 
iv.  9.  § 7.)  It  was  taken  and  burnt  by  the  Romans 
in  tile  great  Jewish  War.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  iv.  9. 
§ 9.)  The  modern  town  is  called  El  Khulil,  “ the 
friend  ” of  God,  the  name  given  by  the  Moslems  to 
Abraham.  Here  are  shown  the  tombs  of  the  patri- 
archs, of  which  an  account  is  given  by  modern  tra- 
\ oilers.  Outside  the  town  are  two  reservoirs  for 
rain-water,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  one  of  which 
is  probably  the  “ pool  in  Hebron  ” mentioned  in  the 
history  of  David.  (2  Sam.  iv.  12.) 

HEBRUS  ("Egpos:  Maritza),  the  principal  river 
of  Thrace,  has  its  sources  near  the  point  where 
mount  Scomius  joins  mount  Rhodope,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Thrace.  Its  course  at  first  has  a 
south-eastern  direction;  but  below  Adrianopolis  it 
takes  a south-western  turn,  and  continues  to  flow 
in  that  direction  until  it  reaches  the  Aegaean  near 
Aenos.  (Thucyd.  ii.  96;  Plin.  iv.  18  ; Aristot.  Me- 
teor. i.  13.)  The  tributaries  of  the  Hebrus  are 
so  numerous  and  important,  that  it  becomes  na- 
vigable even  at  Philippolis,  while  near  its  mouth 
it  becomes  really  a large  river.  (Herod,  vii.  59.) 
Near  its  mouth  it  divides  itself  into  two  branches, 
the  eastern  one  of  which  forms  lake  Stentoris.  (Herod, 
vii.  58;  Acropolita,  p.  64.)  The  most  important 
among  its  tributaries  are  the  Suemus,  Arda,  Artiscus, 
Tonsus,  and  Agrianes.  About  Adnanople  the  basin 
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of  the  Hebrus  is  very  extensive;  but  south  of  that 
city  it  becomes  narrower,  the  mountains  on  both 
sides  approaching  more  closely  to  the  river.  During 
the  winter  the  Hebrus  is  sometimes  frozen  over. 
(Comp.  Herod,  iv.  90;  Polyb.  xxxiv.  13;  Eurip. 
Here.  Fur.  386 ; Strab.  vii.  pp,  322, 329,  xiii.  p.  590 ; 
Ptol.  iii.  11.  § 2;  Arrian,  Anab.  i.  11 ; Mela,  ii.  2; 
Virg.  Eel.  X.  65,  Georg,  iv.  463,  524;  Val.  Flac.  ii. 
515,  iv.  463,  viii.  228.)  [L.  S.] 

HEBUDES,  the  Hebrides  off  Britain,  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  Solinus,  and  in  he  Cosmography  ascribed 
to  Aethicus.  The  notices  are  as  follows:  — “ Smit 
autem  xl.  Orcades  modicis  inter  se  discretae  spatiis 
Septem  Acmodae  et  xxx.  Hebudes.”  (Plin.  iv.  30.) 
“A  Caledoniae  promontorio  Thylen  petentibus,  bidui 
navigatione  perfecta,  excipiunt  Hebrides  insulae, 
quinque  numero,  quarum  incolae  nesciunt  fruges, 
piscibus  tantum  et  lacte  vivunt.  Secundam  a con- 
tinent stationem  Orcades  praebent:  sed  Orcades  ab 
Hebudibus  porro  sunt  septem  dierum,  totidemque 
noctium  cursu,  numero  tres.  Vacant  homine:  non 
habent  silvas:  tantum  junceis  herbis  inhorrescunt. 
Ab  Orcadibus  Thylen  usque  v.  dierum  et  noctium 
navigatio  est.”  (Solin.  c.  23.)  The  Cosmography 
merely  gives  the  form  Heboso,  as  applied  to  an  island 
or  archipelago  off  Britain.  The  difficulties  raised  by 
the  text  of  Solinus  apply  to  the  geography  of  the 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Faroe  Isles,  to  some  of 
which  he  has  transferred  the  name  Hebrides.  [For 
this,  see  Orcades.]  The  difficulties  in  the  text  of 
Pliny  lie  in  the  difference  between  the  Acmodae  and 
the  Hebudes.  It  is  only  clear  that  one  word  means 
the  islands  west,  the  other,  the  islands  east,  of  the 
Minch.  Now  either  group  will  give  us  seven  larger 
and  twenty- three  smaller  islands,  neither  having  so 
many  as  thirty  islands  of  any  considerable  magnitude, 
and  neither  having  so  few  as  seven,  if  the  smaller 
members  of  the  group  are  included.  Without  de- 
ciding which  are  the  Hebrides,  and  which  the 
Acmodae,  we  may  say  that,  on  one  side,  we  have 
Lewis  (with  Harris),  North  Uist,  Benbecula,  South 
Uist,  Barra,  &c. — on  the  other,  Skye,  Rum,  Three, 
Coll,  Mull,  Jura,  Islay,  &c.  [R.  G.  L.] 

HECALE.  [Attica,  p.  330,  b.] 
HECATO'MPEDUM  (^EKaTSpiredov,  Ptol.  iii.  14. 
§ 7),  a town  in  the  interior  of  Chaonia  in  Epeirus; 
probably  situated  in  the  vale  of  the  Sukha,  above 
Libokhovo.  (Leake,  Travels  in  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  iv.  p.  120.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HECATO'MPYLOS  ('E/card^TTwAos,  Strab.  xi. 
p.  514;  Ptol.  i.  12.  § 5,  viii.  21.  § 16;  'E/caT(i/i- 
ttvKov  ^aaiXeiov,  Ptol.  vi.  5.  § 2 ; Steph.  B.),  a 
town  of  some  importance  in  Parthia,  and  one  of  the 
capitals  of  the  Arsacidan  princes.  There  is,  how- 
ever, great  doubt  where  it  was  situated,  the  dis- 
tances recorded  by  ancient  writers  not  corresponding 
accurately  with  any  known  ruins.  According  to 
Strabo  (xi.  p.  514),  it  was  1960  stadia  (about  224 
miles)  from  the  Pylae  Caspiae,  and,  as  we  may 
infer  from  the  passage,  in  the  direction  of  India, 
eastward ; while  Ptolemy  places  it  on  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  (N.  37°)  as  Rhodes.  Again, 
Pliny  makes  the  same  distance  to  be  only  1 33  Roman 
(or  about  122  English)  miles.  It  has  been  supposed 
that  Damgham  corresponds  best  with  this  place ; but 
Damgham  is  too  near  the  Pylae  Caspiae:  on  the 
whole,  it  is  probable  that  any  remains  of  Hecatom- 
pylos  ought  to  be  sought  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
place  now  called  Jah  Jirm.  (Cf.  Bume,  Travels, 
vol.  ii.  p.  129;  Frazer,  Khorassan,  Append,  p.  118; 
Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  171.)  The  place  itself  was  of 
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ancient  date,  and  is  stated  to  have  been  a distin 
gnished  city  when  Alexander  marched  through  Par- 
thia  (Curtius,  vi.  2;  cf.  Diod.  x^^i.  c.  75),  though  it 
is  clear  that  it  was  not,  as  Curtius  states,  founded  by 
the  Greeks.  Polybius  affirms  that  it  derived  its 
name  from  its  position  in  a locality  where  many 
roads  met  (x.  25).  Appian  asserts  that  Hecatom  - 
jylos,  in  common  with  many  other  cities  in  Asia, 
derived  its  Greek  name  from  Seleucus.  (<%r.  c.  57.) 
In  the  second  century  a.  d.,  when  Isidorus  of 
Cliarax  wrote  his  Itinerary,  Hecatompylos  had  appa- 
rently ceased  to  exist,  or  perhaps,  as  Mannert  (v,  2. 
p.  76)  has  conjectured,  had  given  up  its  Greek 
name.  Isidore  calls  Sauloe  the  chief  place  of  Par- 
thia  in  his  day ; hence  Mannert  has  suggested, 
though  we  think  vrithout  much  reason,  that  this  was 
the  native  form  of  the  Greek  Hecatompylos.  [V.] 
HECATO'MPYLOS  AFRICAE.  [Capsa.] 
HECATONNE'SI  ("EKaTSuurjaoi:  3ftisconisi),  a, 
group  of  islands  in  the  bay  of  Adramyttium,  between 
Lesbos  and  the  mainland.  Their  name,  apparently 
from  eKOTov,  a hundred,  seems  only  in  a general 
way  to  allude  to  the  great  number  of  islands,  which 
is  stated  by  some  to  have  been  twenty,  and  by  others 
forty.  (Diod.  Sic.  xiii.  77;  Steph.  B.  s.v.')  Ac- 
cording to  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  618),  however,  the  name 
Hecatonnesi  signified  “ the  islands  of  Apollo,”  from 
his  surname  "EKaTos,  “ the  far-darter.”  [L.  S.] 
HEDUI.  [Aedui.] 

HEDY'LIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 
HEDYPHON  ('H5u</>d'p,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  744),  a 
river  of  Susiana,  which  flowed  into  the  Eulaeus,  on 
wliich  stood  a town  called  Seleuceia.  It  is  pro- 
bably that  now  called  the  Djerrahi.  Pliny  (vi.  27. 
s.  31.)  speaks  of  a river  which  he  calls  the  Hedyp- 
nus,  and  which  is  most  likely  the  same  as  the 
Hedyphon.  [V.] 

HELCE'BUS  (^E\Kr)Sos,  or ''E\kt]Sos').  Ptolemy 
(ii.9.  § 18)  mentions  Elcebus  as  one  of  the  two  towns 
< f the  Tribocci  on  the  Rhine : the  other  is  Brocomagus 
TBrocojiagus],  which  he  places  north  of  Elcebus. 
The  Antonine  Itinerary  has  Helvetum,  on  the  road 
from  Augusta  Rauracorum  (^Augst)  to  Moguntiacum 
(}fainz)  ; and  it  places  Helvetum  between  Augst 
and  Argentoratum  (^Strassburg'),  and  18  M.P.  short 
of  Strassburg.  The  Table  places  Helellum  18  M.P. 
from  Strassburg,  and  Brocomagus  north  of  Argento- 
ivitum,  which  is  consistent  with  Ptolemy’s  position 
cf  Elcebus  and  Brocomagus;  but  Ptolemy  has  in- 
correctly placed  Argentoratum  in  the  country  of  the 
Vangiones  instead  of  the  Tribocci.  Helcebus,  Hel- 
vetum, Helellum,  seem  to  be  Ell,  a small  place  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  III,  opposite  to  Bennfeld.  It  is 
said  that  Roman  remains  have  been  found  there.  [G.L.] 
HELELLUM.  [Helcebus.,] 

HE'LENA  ('EAei/Tj  : Eth.  'EAepaTos,  'EXcvirrjs, 
‘EAeVetos;  Makronisi),  a long  narrow  island,  extend- 
ing along  the  eastern  coast  of  Attica  from  Thoricus  to 
Sunium,  and  distant  from  two  to  four  miles  from  the 
shore.  It  was  also  called  Maoris  (Ma^cpts),  from 
its  length.  (Steph.  B.  8.  v.  'EKivu].')  Strabo  (ix. 
p.  399)  describes  it  as  60  stadia  in  length;  but  its 
real  length  is  seven  geographical  miles.  It  was 
uninhabited  in  antiquity,  as  it  is  at  the  present 
day;  and  it  was  probably  only  used  then,  as  it  is 
now,  for  the  pasture  of  cattle.  Both  Strabo  and 
Pausanias  derive  its  name  from  Helena,  the  wife  of 
Menelaus  : the  latter  writer  supposes  that  it  was  so 
called  because  Helena  landed  here  after  the  capture 
of  Troy;  but  Strabo  identifies  it  with  the  Homeric 
Craiiae,  to  which  Paris  fled  with  Helena  (//.  iii. 
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445),  and  supposes  that  its  name  was  hence  changed 
into  Helena.  There  cannot,  however,  be  any  doubt 
that  the  Homeric  Cranae  was  opposite  Gythium  in 
Laconia.  [Cranae.]  (Strab.  ix.  p.  399,  x.  p.  485 ; 
Paus.  i.  35.  § 1,  viii.  14.  § 12;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.',  Mela, 
ii.  7;  Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  20;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica, 
p.  66;  Brbndsted,  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  77;  Ross,  Reisen 
auf  den  Griech.  Inseln,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.) 

HELENA.  [Illiberris.] 

HELGAS.  [Germanicopolis.] 

HELIADAE  (‘HAiaSai),  a people  said  to  have 
succeeded  the  Telchines  as  inhabitants  of  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  to  have  been  produced  from  the  earth 
by  the  agency  of  the  solar  heat,  whence  their  name, 
from^HAios.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  654.)  They  are  fur- 
ther said  to  have  been  skilled  in  all  the  arts,  espe- 
cially in  astronomy,  to  have  advanced  navigation, 
and  to  have  divided  the  year  into  days  and  hours. 
(Diod.  Sic.  V.  57.)  In  consequence  of  the  Heliadae, 
the  whole  island  of  Rhodes  was  sacred  to  the  sun, 
who  fiivoured  it  so  much  that  not  a day  passed  in 
the  whole  course  of  a year  during  which  the  island 
was  not  warmed  by  his  rays.  (Plin.  ii.  62 ; comp. 
Rhodus.)  [L.  S.] 

HE'LICE  ('EAi/fTj:  E’/A.'EAi«rccj'tos,Steph.B. s.v.', 
'EAtfceus,  Strab.viii.  p.  385),  a town  in  Achaia,and  one 
of  the  12  Achaean  cities,  was  situated  on  the  coast 
between  the  rivers  Selinus  and  Cerynites,  and  40 
stadia  E.  of  Aegium.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  cities  in  Achaia.  Its  foun- 
dation is  ascribed  to  Ion,  who  is  said  to  have  made 
it  his  residence,  and  to  have  called  it  after  his  wife 
Helice,  the  daughter  of  Selinus.  It  possessed  a cele- 
brated temple  of  Poseidon,  who  was  hence  called 
Heliconius;  and  here  the  lonians  were  accustomed 
to  hold  those  periodical  meetings  which  were  con- 
tinued in  Asia  Minor  under  the  name  of  Panionia. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Achacans, 
the  latter  likewise  made  Helice  the  place  of  meeting 
of  their  League,  and  it  continued  to  be  their  capital 
till  the  destruction  of  the  city  by  an  earthquake  in 
B.  c.  373,  two  years  before  the  battle' of  Leuctra. 
This  eartliquake  happened  in  the  night.  The  city 
and  a space  of  12  stadia  below  it  sank  into  the  earth, 
and  were  covered  over  by  the  sea.  All  the  inha- 
bitants perished,  and  not  a vestige  of  Helice  re- 
mained, except  a few  fragments  projecting  from  the 
sea.  Its  territory  was  taken  possession  of  by  Aegium. 
The  neighbouring  city  of  Bura  was  destroyed  by  the 
same  earthquake.  The  catastrophe  was  attributed 
to  the  vengeance  of  Poseidon,  whose  wrath  was  ex- 
cited because  the  inhabitants  of  Helice  had  refused 
to  give  their  statue  of  Poseidon  to  the  Ionian  colo- 
nists in  Asia,  or  even  to  supply  them  with  a model. 
According  to  some  authorities,  the  inhabitants  of 
Helice  and  Bura  had  even  murdered  the  Ionian 
deputies.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  575,  viii.  203,  xx.  404; 
Herod,  i.  145,  148  ; Paus.  vii,  1.  § 3,  vii.  24,  25, 
Strab.  viii.  pp.  384,  seq.,  387  ; Diod.  xv.  48;  Ov. 
Met.  XV.  293;  Plin.  ii.  94,  iv.  6;  Steph.  B.  s.v.) 

“ On  the  23rd  of  August,  1817,  the  same  spot 
was  again  the  scene  of  a similar  disaster.  The 
earthquake  was  preceded  by  a sudden  explosion, 
which  was  compared  to  that  of  a battery  of  cannon. 
The  shock  which  immediately  succeeded  was  said  to 
have  lasted  a minute  and  a half,  during  which  the 
sea  rose  at  the  mouth  of  the  Selinus,  and  extended 
so  far  as  to  inundate  all  the  level  immediately  below 
Vostitza  (the  ancient  Aegium).  After  its  retreat 
not  a trace  was  left  of  some  magazines  which  had 
stood  on  the  shore,  and  the  sand  which  had  covered 
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the  beach  was  all  carried  away.  In  Vostitza  65 
persons  lost  their  lives,  and  two-thirds  of  the  build- 
ings were  entirely  ruined.  Five  villages  in  tlie  plain 
were  destroyed.”  (Leake,  Morea,  vol.  iii.  p.  402.) 

HELICE  or  ILIGA  ('E\ikt/),  a town  in  Moesia, 
in  the  corner  formed  by  mounts  Scomius  and  Haemus, 
is  identified  with  the  modern  Ikliman  or  Itchiman. 
(^Ttin.  Ant.  136;  Senec.  Here.  Oet.  1539;  Itin.  Hier. 
567.)  [L.  S ] 

HE'LICE,  an  E'tang  or  sea-lake,  mentioned  by 
Avienus  ((?r.  Marit.  v.  588)  at  the  outlet  of  the 
Attagus,  which  is  the  Atax  (^Aude),  the  river  of  Nar- 
homie.  DAiiville  assumes  the  Helice  to  be  the  E'tang 
de  Vendres.  The  name  Helice  suggested  to  Walcke- 
naer  that  this  may  show  where  the  Helisyci  of 
Herodotus  (vii.  1 65)  came  from,  who  are  mentioned 
with  Ligyes,  and  Sardonii  and  Cyrnii.  Hecataeus, 
also  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’EXiavKoi'),  mentions  the  Elisyci 
or  Helisyci  (for  the  aspirate  may  be  doubtful)  as 
a Ligurian  tribe.  As  there  is  no  place  for  these 
Helisyci  within  the  limits  of  Italy,  we  may  with 
some  probability  fix  them  on  the  Gallic  shore  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Niebuhr’s  notion  that  they  were 
Volsci  is  very  absurd.  [G.  L.] 

HE'LICON  ('EA(kcov),  a mountain  in  Boeotia 
lying  between  lake  Copais  and  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  a continuation  of  the 
range  of  Parnassus.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  Muses,  to  whom  the  epithet  of  Heli- 
conian is  frequently  given  by  both  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  (ai  ‘EXiKdouLai  TrapOeyoi,  Find.  i.  7.  57 ; 
at  'EMicwutddes,  Hes.  Theog.  1 ; Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
1008;  Heliconiades,  Lucret.  iii.  1050;  Heliconides, 
Pers.  prooem.  4).  Its  poetical  celebrity  is  owing  to 
the  fact  of  its  having  been  the  seat  of  the  earliest 
school  of  poetry  in  Greece  Proper;  for  at  its  foot 
was  situated  Ascra,  the  residence  of  Hesiod,  the  most 
eminent  poet  of  this  school. 

Helicon  is  a range  of  mountains  with  several 
summits,  of  which  the  loftiest  is  a round  mountain 
now  called  Paleovuni.  Helicon  is  described  by 
Strabo  as  equal  to  Parnassus,  both  in  height  and 
circumference  (ix.  p.  409);  but  this  is  a mistake  as 
far  as  height  is  concerned,  since  the  loftiest  summit 
of  Helicon  is  barely  5000  feet  high,  while  that  of 
Parnassus  is  upwards  of  8000  feet.  Pausanias  says 
that  of  all  the  mountains  in  Greece  Helicon  is  the 
most  fertile,  and  produces  the  greatest  number  of 
ti'ees  and  shrubs,  though  none  of  a poisonous  cha- 
racter, while  several  of  them  are  useful  in  counter- 
acting the  bites  of  venomous  serpents.  (Pans.  ix. 
28.)  There  is,  however,  a considerable  difference 
between  the  eastern  and  western  sides  of  the  moun- 
tain ; for  while  the  eastern  slopes  abounded  in 
springs,  groves,  and  fertile  valleys,  the  western  side 
was  more  rugged  and  less  susceptible  of  cultivation. 
It  was  the  eastern  or  Boeotian  side  of  Helicon  which 
was  especially  sacred  to  the  Muses,  and  contained 
many  objects  connected  with  their  worship,  of  which 
Pausanias  has  left  us  an  account.  On  Helicon  was 
a sacred  grove  of  the  Muses,  to  which  Pausanias 
ascended  from  Ascra.  On  the  left  of  the  road,  before 
reaching  the  grove  of  the  Muses,  was  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Aganippe  (’AyaviTTTrrj),  which  was  be- 
lieved to  inspire  those  who  drank  of  it,  and  from 
which  the  Muses  were  called  Aganippides.  (Paus. 
ix.  25.  § 5;  Catull.  Ixi.  26;  Virg.  Eel.  x.  12.) 

Placing  Ascra  at  Pyrgdhi.,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  Aganippe  is  the  fountain  which  issues  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  torrent,  flowing  midway  between 
Paleo-panaghia  and  Pyrgaki.  Around  this  foun- 
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tain  Leake  observed  numerous  squared  blocks,  ai.d 
in  the  neighbouring  fields  stones  and  remains  or 
habitations.  The  position  of  the  Grove  of  the  Muses 
is  fixed  at  St.  Nicholas  by  an  inscription  which 
Leake  discovered  there  relathig  to  the  Museia,  of 
games  of  the  Muses,  which  were  celebrated  there 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Thespians.  (Paus.  ix. 
31.  § 3.)  St.  Nicholas  is  a church  and  small  con- 
vent beautifully  situated  in  a theatre-shaped  hollow 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Maranddli,  which  is  one  of  the 
summits  of  Helicon  In  the  time  of  Pausanias  the 
grove  of  the  Muses  contained  a larger  number  of 
statues  than  any  other  place  in  Boeotia;  and  this 
writer  has  given  an  account  of  many  of  them.  The 
statues  of  the  Muses  were  removed  by  Constantine  from 
this  place  to  his  new  capital,  where  they  were  de- 
stroyed by  fire  in  a.d.404.  (Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iii.  54  ; 
Sozom.  ii.  5;  Zosim.  ii.  21,  v.  24,  quoted  by  Leake.) 

Twenty  stadia  above  the  Grove  of  the  Muses  was 
the  fountain  Hippocrexe  (^linroKpiiuT]'),  w'hich  was 
said  to  have  been  produced  by  the  horse  Pegasus 
striking  the  ground  with  his  feet.  (Paus.  ix.  31. 
§ 3;  Strab.  ix.  p.  410.)  Hippocrene  was  probably 
at  Makariotissa,  which  is  noted  for  a fine  spi-ing  of 
water,  although,  as  Leake  remarks,  the  twenty  stadia 
of  Pausanias  accord  better  with  the  direct  distance 
than  with  that  by  the  road.  The  two  fountains  of 
Aganippe  and  Hippocrene  supplied  the  streams  called 
Olmeius  and  Permessus,  which,  after  uniting  their 
waters,  flowed  by  Haliartus  into  the  lake  Copais. 
(Hes.  Theog.  5,  seq.;  see  Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.) 

Another  part  of  Helicon,  also  sacred  to  the  Muse.s, 
bore  the  name  of  Mount  Leibethrium  (^A€i€r]6piou ). 
It  is  described  by  Pausanias  (ix.  34.  § 4)  as  distant  40 
stadia  from  Coroneia,  and  is  therefore  probably  the 
mountain  of  Zagard,  which  is  completely  separated 
from  the  great  heights  of  Helicon  by  an  elevated 
valley,  in  which  are  two  villages  named  Zagard,  and 
above  them,  on  the  rugged  mountain,  a monastery. 
This  is  Leake’s  opinion;  but  Dodwell  and  Gell  iden- 
tify it  wdth  Grdnitza,  which  is,  however,  more  pro- 
bably Laphystium.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.]  On 
Mount  Leibethrium  there  W'ere  statues  of  the  Muses 
and  of  the  Leibethrian  nymphs,  and  two  fountains 
called  Leibethrias  and  Petra,  resembling  the  breasts 
of  a woman,  and  pouring  forth  water  like  milk. 
(Paus.  ix.  34.  § 4.)  There  was  a grotto  of  the 
Leibethrian  nymphs.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  410,  x.  p.  471; 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel.  vii.  21.)  (See  Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  141,  205,  489 — 500,  526.) 

HELICYSI.  [Helice.] 

HELIO'POLIS  AEGYPTI  ('HAmuTroAiy,  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.’,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 54;  Herod,  ii.  3,  7,  59;  Strab, 
xvii.  p.  805;  Diod.  i.  84,  v.  57 ; Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  1;  Aelian,  H.  A.  vi.  58,  xii.  7 ; Plut.  Solon. 
26,  Is.  et  Osir.  33  ; Diog.  Laert.  xviii.  8.  § 6; 
Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  xiii.  3,  C.  Apion.  i.  26  ; Cic. 
Nat.  Deor.  iii.  21;  Plin.  v.  9.  § 11 ; Tac.  Ann.  vi. 
28;  Mela,  iii.  8 : Eth.  'HAtouTroA/rTjs:  the  Semitic 
names  Beth-Schemesch  and  Ox,  Gen.  xli.  45, 
Ezech.  XXX.  17.,  as  well  as  the  Arabic  Ainshems  or 
Fountain  of  Light,  corresponded  with  the  Greek  ap- 
pellation in  signifying  the  City  of  the  Sun).  Helio- 
polis was  a city  of  Lower  Egypt,  12  miles  from  the 
Egyptian  Babylon  (/<.  Anton,  p.  169),  on  the  verge 
of  the  eastern  desert,  and  at  the  SE.  point  of  the 
Delta,  a little  NE.  of  its  apex  at  Cercasorum,  lat. 
30°  N.  It  stood  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelusiac 
arm  of  the  Nile,  and  near  the  right  bank  of  the  Great 
Canal,  which,  passing  through  the  Bitter  Lakes,  con- 
nected the  river  with  the  Red  Sea.  In  Roman  times  it 
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belonged  to  the  Regio  Augustainnica.  Its  population 
probably  contained  a considerable  Arabian  element. 
\Plin.  vi.  34.)  Heliopolis,  however,  the  On,  Eameses, 
or  Beth-Schemesch  ot  the  Hebrew  Scriptures, — for  it 
has  claims  to  be  regarded  as  anyone  of  the  three, — 
was  long  anterior  even  to  the  Pharaonic  portion  of 
this  canal,  and  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  ancient 
of  Egyptian  cities.  Its  obelisks  were  probably  seen 
by  Abraham  when  he  first  migrated  from  Syria  to 
the  Delta,  1600  years  b.  c.;  and  here  the  father-in- 
law  of  .Toseph  filled  the  oflSce  of  high  priest.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  the  University  of  the  land  ofMisraim: 
its  priests,  from  the  most  remote  epochs,  were  the 
great  depositaries  of  theological  and  historical  learn- 
ing; and  it  was  of  sufficient  political  importance  to 
furnish  ten  deputies,  or  one- third  of  the  whole  num- 
ber, to  the  great  council  which  assisted  the  Pharaohs 
in  the  administration  of  justice.  At  Heliopolis 
Closes  probably  acquired  the  learning  of  the  Egyp- 
tians, and  the  prophet  Jeremiah  wrote  his  Lamen- 
tations over  the  decline  of  the  Hebrew  people.  From 
Ichonuphys,  who  was  lecturing  there  in  b.  o.  308, 
and  who  numbered  Eudoxus  among  his  pupils,  the 
Greek  mathematician  learned  the  true  length  of  the 
year  and  month,  upon  which  he  formed  his  “ octae- 
terid,”  or  period  of  eight  years  or  ninety-nine  months. 
Solon,  Thales,  and  Plato,  were  reputed  each  to  have 
visited  its  schools, — the  halls,  indeed,  in  which  the 
latter  studied  were  pointed  out  to  Strabo  : while  in 
the  reign  of  the  second  Ptolemy,  Manethon,  the 
chief  priest  of  Heliopolis,  collected  from  its  archives 
his  history  of  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt.  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  on  his  march  from  Pelusium  to 
l\Iemphis,  halted  at  this  city  (Arrian,  Hi.  1);  and, 
according  to  Macrobius  (^Saturn,  i.  23),  Baalbek, 
or  the  Syrian  City  of  the  Sun,  was  a priest-colony 
from  its  Egyptian  namesake. 

The  Heliopolite  nome,  of  which  this  city  was  the 
capital,  contained,  after  the  decline  and  dispersion  of 
the  kingdoms  of  Israel  and  Judah,  a Hebrew  popu- 
lation almost  equal  in  numbers  to  that  of  the  native 
Egyptians.  (Joseph.  Antiq.  Jud.  xiii.  3.)  But,  even 
so  early  as  the  invasion  of  Cambyses,  b.  c.  525,  He- 
liopolis had  much  declined;  and  in  the  time  of  Strabo, 
who  visited  it  during  the  prefecture  of  Aelius  Gallus, 
B.  c.  24,  its  ruins  had  nearly  vanished. 

The  sun,  as  the  name  of  the  city  proves,  was  the 
principal  object  of  worship  at  Heliopolis ; and  the 
legends  of  the  Phoenix,  the  emblem  of  the  solar  year, 
centred  around  its  temples.  It  was  also  the  seat  of 
the  worship  of  the  bull  Mnevis,  the  rival  of  Apis  in 
this  region  of  Aegypt.  In  all  respects,  indeed,  it 
merited  the  distinction  ascribed  to  it  by  Diodorus  of 
Sicily,  who  calls  Heliopolis  7rd\ts  ^mipaveffrarT]. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  occupy  a quadrangular 
area  of  nearly  3 miles  in  extent,  and  were  described 
by  Abd-Allatif,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  wrote 
his  account  of  Egypt  about  the  close  of  the  12th 
century  A.  d.  He  speaks  of  its  surprising  colossal 
figures  cut  in  stone  more  than  30  cubits  high, of  which 
some  were  standing  on  pedestals  and  others  were 
in  .sitting  postures.  He  saw  the  two  famous  obelisks 
called  Pharaoh’s  Needles,  one  standing  and  the  other 
fallen  and  broken  in  two  by  its  own  enormous  weight. 
The  name  of  Osirtesen  I.,  king  of  Thebes,  of  the 
xiith  dynasty,  who  was  lord  of  both  the  Upper  and 
Lower  country,  was  inscribed  on  them.  The  stand- 
ing obelisk  is  still  erect,  and  is  even  now  studied  as 
the  earliest  known  specimen  of  Egyptian  architec- 
ture. (Plin.  xxxvi.  9.)  Zoega  (de  Obeluscis,  p.  642) 
supposes  that  the  obelisk  wiiich  was  transported  to 
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Eome  and  set  up  in  the  Campus  Martius,  by  order 
of  Augustus,  came  also  from  Heliopolis.  (Comp. 
Ammian,  xvii.  4.)  The  obelisks  of  Osirtesen  wei-e 
each  60  feet  high,  and  consisted  of  a quadi-angular 
column  or  cone,  rising  out  of  a square  base  10  feet 
high.  The  pointed  top  of  the  column  was  once 
covered  with  a copper  cap,  shaped  like  a funnel,  and 
3 cubits  in  length.  These  structures  formed  the 
most  conspicuous  figures  in  the  centre  of  converging 
avenues  of  smaller  obelisks. 

The  hamlet  of  Matarieh,  about  6 miles  NE.  of 
Cairo,  covers  a portion  of  the  ancient  site  of  Helio- 
polis, and  is  still  distinguished  by  its  solitary  obelisk 
of  red  granite,  and  contains — no  common  privilege 
in  Egypt — a spring  of  sweet  and  fresh  water.  Some 
remains  of  sphinxes,  with  fragments  of  a colossal 
statue,  indicate  the  ancient  approaches  to  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun.  Heliopolis,  from  its  position  on  the  verge 
of  the  desert,  must  have  been  contiguous  to,  and  may 
have  overlooked,  the  pastures  of  Goshen,  where  the 
Children  of  Israel  were  allowed  to  settle  by  the 
priest-kings  of  Memphis;  and  earlier  still,  the  city, 
if  not  indeed  Abaris  itself,  was  probably  one  of  the 
last  fortresses  held  by  the  Shepherd  Kings  before 
their  final  evacuation  of  Egypt.  [W.  B.D.] 

HELIO'POLIS  SYRIAE  Strab. 

xvi.  p.  753;  Ptol.  v.  15.  § 22;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.] 
Malala,  Chronic,  xi.  p.  119;  Chron.  Faschale,  i. 
p.  513;  Solis  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  18),  the  modem 
Baalbec,  was  a city  of  Coele-Syria,  situated  about 
lat.  34°  1'  30"  N.  and  long.  36°  IP  E.  (Rennell, 
Compar.  Geogr.  of  Western  Asia,  vol.  i.  p.  75.) 
Baalbec,  which  in  the  Syrian  language  means  City 
of  the  Sun,  was  probably  the  original  appellation  of 
this  celebrated  place.  Its  Hellenic  equivalent  — 
Heliopolis — was  imposed  by  the  Seleucid  sovereigns 
of  Syria,  and  continued  by  the  Romans.  After  the 
conquest  of  Syria  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury A.  D.  the  city  regained  its  Semitic,  or  at  least  its 
Aramean  name.  (See  Ammian.  Marcell.  xiv.  8.) 
Heliopolis  was  seated  upon  a gentle  elevation  at  the 
NE.  extremity  of  the  plain  of  Bolcah  or  Behah, 
which  stretches  from  the  western  slope  of  Anti- 
Libanus  nearly  to  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
Three  rivers  — the  Litanb,  the  Bardouni,  and  the 
Ase  (Orontes?)  — flow  through  this  plain,  which  in 
the  spring  season  is  also  watered  by  numerous  rills 
formed  by  the  melting  of  the  snows  of  Antilibanus. 
Heliopolis  itself  is  supplied  with  water  from  a foun- 
tain close  to  the  NE.  angle  of  its  walls, — Ras-eUAin, 
or  the  Spring  Head.  The  whole  region  of  Bohah 
was  in  ancient  times  one  of  singular  fertility,  and 
even  now,  under  Mohammedan  oppression,  is  remark- 
able for  the  number  and  beauty  of  its  orchards. 

At  what  epoch  or  by  whom  Heliopolis  was  founded 
is  unkno^vn.  According  to  Macrobius  {Saturn,  i. 
23),  it  was  a priest-colony  from  Egypt,  or  rather 
from  Assyria.  The  sun,  the  Osiris  of  the  Egyptians, 
was  in  all  ages  the  principal  object  of  worship  there; 
the  Greeks,  however,  indifferently  attributed  its 
temple  to  Zeus  and  Apollo.  As  a sacerdotal  city 
Heliopolis  may  have  found  room  for  a plurality  of 
deities.  Atergate  or  Astarte',  the  Syrian  Aphrodite, 
had  certainly  a temple  there. 

The  city,  however,  was  probably  indebted  for  its 
greatness  to  the  advantages  it  afforded  as  an  em- 
porium of  the  trade  between  Tyre,  Palmyra,  and 
Western  India.  It  was  I85  geographical  miles  from 
Palmyra,  and  11^  from  Tyre.  (Rennell,  1.  c.)  It 
was  made  a Roman  colonia  by  Julius  Caesar,  and 
veterans  from  the  5th  and  8th  Legions  were  esta- 
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Wished  there  by  Aui^ustus,  on  the  coins  of  whose 
reign  it  is  entitled  “ Col.  Julia  Augusta  Felix 
Heliopolis.”  In  the  second  century  a.  d.  its  oracle 
was  in  such  repute  that  it  was  consulted  by  the  em- 
peror Trajan  previous  to  his  second  campaign  with 
Parthia.  The  emperor  at  first  tested  the  science  of 
the  oracle  by  sending  a blank  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a sealed  envelope  (diploma) ; and  on  receiving  a 
similar  blank  reply,  he  conceived  a high  opinion  of 
the  prescience  of  the  god,  and  again  consulted  him  in 
earnest.  The  second  time  the  response  was  symbo- 
lically conveyed  by  the  dead  twigs  of  an  ancient  vine 
wrapped  in  a cloth.  The  interpretation  was  found 
in  the  decease  of  Trajan,  and  in  the  transmission  of 
his  bones  or  remains  to  Rome  in  a coffin.  From 
John  Malalk  (Chronicon,  1.  c.)  we  learn  that  Anto- 
ninus Pius  built,  or  more  probably  repaired  and  en- 
larged, the  great  temple  of  Zeus,  which  became  a 
wonder  of  the  world  then,  and  of  many  generations 
of  travellers  afterwards  (e.  g.  Maundrell,  Pococke, 
Volney,  Duke  of  Eagusa,  &c.).  From  Septimius 
Severus  Heliopolis  received  the  Jus  Italicum  (Ulpian, 
de  Censibus,  9),  and  its  temple  appears  for  the  first 
time  upon  the  reverse  of  the  coins  of  that  reign 
(Akerman,  Eom.  Coins,  vol.  i.  p.  339).  The 
moneyers  of  Julia  Domna  and  Caracalla  inscribe  the 
legend  Heliopolis  upon  their  coins,  and  vows  in  honour 
of  that  emperor  and  his  mother  are  still  partially 
legible  on  the  pedestals  of  the  portico  of  the  great 
temple.  Its  name  occurs  also  on  the  money  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  and  of  his  wife  Otacilia.  The 
great  temple  contained,  according  to  Macrobius,  a 
golden  statue  of  Apollo  or  Zeus,  represented  as  a 
beardless  youth,  in  the  garb  of  a charioteer,  hold- 
ing in  his  right  hand  a scourge,  and  in  his  left 
thunderbolts  and  ears  of  corn.  On  certain  annual 
festivals  this  statue  was  borne  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  principal  citizens  of  Heliopolis,  who  pre- 
pared themselves  for  such  solemnities  by  a species  of 
Nazarene  discipline,  by  shaving  the  head,  and  by 
vows  of  abstinence  and  chastity.  Macrobius  com- 
pares these  ceremonies  with  the  rites  practised  in  the 
worship  of  Diva  Fortuna  at  Antiura.  At  Heliopolis 
also  were  reverenced  the  Baetylia,  or  black  conical 
stones  sacred  to  the  sun,  one  of  which  was  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  emperor  Elagabalus,  and  placed  in 
a temple  erected  upon  the  Palatine  Mount.  (Comp. 
Damascius,  ap.  Phot.  Biblioth.  p.  342,  B.,  ed. 
Bekker ; and  Gibbon,  vol.  i.  ch.  6.) 

Heli(jpolis  is  mentioned  by  the  church  historians 
Sozomen  (Hist.  Eccles.  v.  10)  and  Theodoret  (Hist. 
Eccles.  iii.  7,  iv.  22),  but  little  is  known  of  its 
fortunes  under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  beyond  the 
names  of  some  Heliopolitan  martyrs  and  bishops. 
Abulpharagius  indeed  (Hist.  Compend.  Dynast. 
p.  7 5)  says  that  Constantine  I.  erected  a church  at 
Heliopolis,  and  abolished  a custom  which  had  ob- 
tained there  of  plurality  of  wives.  According  to  the 
Chronicon  Paschale  (cclxxxix.  p.  303,  ed.  Bonn), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  converted  the  Temple  of  the 
Sun  into  a Christian  church,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  proscribed  Paganism,  and  destroyed  the  inferior 
chapels  and  shrines  of  the  city.  Under  the  Caliphs 
of  the  Oinmiad  House,  Baalbec  gradually  declined, 
although  its  natural  and  commercial  advantages 
long  retained  their  influence.  (D’Herbelot,  Bib- 
liotheque  Orient,  s.  v.  Baalbec.)  Whatever  may  have 
been  its  origin,  or  the  circumstances  which  favoured 
its  growth,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Heliopolis  was  for 
many  centuries  the  most  conspicuous  city  in  the 
region  of  Libanus,  and  second  to  Damascus  and 
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Antioch  alone  in  the  whole  kingdom  or  province  of 
Syria,  whether  under  Greek  or  Roman  sovereigns. 

The  walls  of  Heliopolis,  so  far  as  they  have  been 
traced,  occupy  a space  of  somewhat  less  than  four 
miles  in  compass.  But  this  circuit  will  hardly  afford 
an  accurate  measure  of  the  population  or  greatness 
Heliopolis.  For  it  is  probable  that  the  greater  por- 
tion of  it  was  occupied  by  public  edifices  and  gardens 
alone,  and  that  the  private  dwellings  of  the  city 
were  either  extemporary,  or  made  of  very  light  and 
perishable  materials.  Such  at  least  was  the  case 
with  many  of  the  great  Eastern  emporia.  At  certain 
seasons  of  the  year,  when  the  caravans  passed  through 
on  their  route  to  the  East,  or  on  their  return,  the 
cities  resembled  a great  fair,  and  were  filled  with 
streets  and  squares  of  booths,  which  were  taken 
down  as  soon  as  the  caravans  moved  onward.  The 
religious  structures  alone  were  permanent,  and 
around  them  were  grouped  the  Fora,  the  Basilicae, 
and  the  corridors,  in  which,  under  the  sultry  sun  of 
Syria,  the  business  of  the  fair  was  carried  on.  The 
population  of  Heliopolis,  therefore,  may  have  varied 
much  at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the  autumn 
it  would  be  filled  with  merchants  making  up  their 
cargoes  for  the  Eastern  markets:  in  the  spring  it 
would  again  overflow  with  purchasers  of  Indian 
wares : in  the  winter  and  summer  seasons  this  city 
was  probably  little  more  than  a colony  of  priests  with 
their  numerous  assistants  in  the  temple-worship. 

The  ruins  of  Heliopolis  favour  this  supposition. 
They  consist  of  the  great  Temple;  of  a smaller 
temple,  or  perhaps  a Basilica ; and  of  a circular 
temple  of  singular  form  and  style.  On  the  highest 
elevation  within  the  walls,  and  in  the  SW.  portion 
of  the  city,  stood  a column  which  may  possibly  have 
served  for  a clepsydra  or  water-dial. 

The  great  Temple  consisted,  so  far  as  we  can 
ascertain,  of  the  Propylaea  or  portico;  of  an  Hexa- 
gonal court  or  Forum ; of  an  inner  quadrangular 
court;  and  finally  of  the  Shrine  of  the  Sun  itself. 
The  courts  were  probably  the  exchange  of  Heliopolis; 
the  Propylaea  was  its  custom-house,  and  so  to  speak 
its  wharf’,  where  the  caravans  received  their  ladings. 

No  ruins  of  antiquity  have  attracted  more  at- 
tention than  those  of  Heliopolis,  or  been  more 
frequently  or  accurately  measured  and  described. 
They  were  visited  by  Thevet  in  1550;  by  Pococke 
in  1739-40;  by  Maundrell  in  1745;  by  Wood  and 
Dawkins  in  1751;  by  Volney  in  1785;  and  by 
many  subsequent  travellers,  including  the  Duke  of 
Ragusa,  in  1834.  That  more  recently  they  have 
attracted  less  notice  is  owing  to  the  more  important 
discoveries  of  much  higher  antiquity  on  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  and  the  Tigris.  Heliopolis,  indeed,  so  far  as 
it  has  been  known  to  modern  travellers,  is  a Roman 
city,  of  the  second  century  A.  D.  The  Corinthian 
order  of  architecture  — the  favourite  order  with 
the  Romans — prevails,  with  few  exceptions,  in  its 
edifices.  A Doric  column,  the  supposed  clepsydra, 
is,  indeed,  mentioned  by  Wood  and  Dawkins ; and  the 
Ionic  style  is  found  in  the  interior  of  the  circular 
temple.  For  the  particular  descriptions,  measure- 
ment, and  plans  of  the  structures  of  Heliopolis,  we 
must  refer  to  the  works  already  cited,  as  without 
diagrams  they  would  be  unintelligible.  The  walls  of 
Heliopolis,  however,  require  and  deserve  a short  notice. 

As  they  at  present  exist  they  cannot  have  been 
the  original  walls  of  the  city ; and  would  seem  to 
have  been  constructed  in  haste  under  the  pressure 
of  some  danger,  and,  like  the  long-walls  between 
Athens  and  its  havens,  to  have  been  built  of  the 
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first  materials  that  came  to  hand.  They  are  from 
ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  large  square  towers 
at  certain  intervals.  The  gate  on  the  north  side 
alone  exhibits  any  beauty  or  magnificence,  or  indeed 
any  remote  antiquity.  The  other  entrances  to  the 
city  are  as  rude  as  the  general  texture  of  the  walls. 
The  latter  are,  indeed,  a rough  congeries  of  shape- 
less stones,  mingled  with  broken  columns,  capitals, 
and  reversed  Greek  inscriptions.  One  feature  in 
Heliopolitan  masonry  is  remarkable — the  enormous 
bulk  of  some  of  the  stones  employed  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  temples.  Twenty  of  these  stones 
have  especially  attracted  the  wonder  of  travellers. 
(See  Pococke,  Wood  and  Dawkins,  &c.)  They  are 
from  24  to  37  feet  in  length  and  9 feet  thick,  and 
these  form  the  second  layer  of  the  basement  of  the 
great  Temple.  At  the  NW.  angle  of  this  building, 
and  about  20  feet  from  the  ground,  there  are  three 
stones  which  alone  occupy  182  feet  9 inches  in  length, 
and  these  are  about  12  feet  thick  : two  are  60  feet, 
and  a third  62  feet  9 inches,  in  length.  The  Arabs, 
with  some  pretext  for  their  belief,  point  to  them  as 
the  work  of  the  Jin. 

The  materials  from  which  the  structures  of 
Heliopolis  were  built  were  obtained  from  the  hills 
close  at  hand.  They  consist  principally  of  white 
granite.  The  more  ornamental  portions  of  the 
buildings  were  carved  out  of  a coarse  white  marble 
obtained  from  more  distant  quarries  westward  of  the 
city.  The  buildings  of  Heliopolis  have  suffered 
greatly  from  violence.  They  have  served  as  a stone- 
quarry  to  the  Turks;  and  as  the  columns  of  the 
temples  were  cramped  together  with  iron,  the  Pashas 
of  Damascus  have  overthrown  many  of  these  pillars 
merely  for  the  sake  of  the  metallic  axles  contained  in 
them.  The  progress  of  this  devastation  may  in  some 
measure  be  traced  in  the  accounts  of  the  travellers 
who  at  different  periods  have  visited  Heliopolis.  Thus, 
in  1550,  Thevet  {CosmograpMe  Universelle^  liv. 
6.  ch.  14)  saw  27  columns  in  the  great  Temple. 
Pococke,  Wood,  &c.  mention  only  nine;  and,  in  1785, 
Volney  says  that  only  six  were  standing.  The  Turks 
have  also  contributed  to  the  work  of  ruin  by  con- 
verting the  temples  of  Heliopolis  into  Mohammedan 
buildings.  In  1745,  they  had  turned  the  Propylaea 
into  a fortress  called,  according  to  Maundrell,  “ The 
Castle;”  and  on  the  road  to  Damascus  there  is  a 
Mohammedan  sepulchre  of  octagonal  form,  supported 
by  granite  columns,  brought  apparently  from  the 
great  Temple.  The  circular  temple,  mentioned 
above,  is  now  a Greek  church  called  St.  Barbe, 

\^^olney  {Voyage  en  Syrie,  vol.  ii.  p.  215)  de- 
scribes the  fine  groves  of  walnut  trees  which  screen 
the  approaches  to  Heliopolis  from  the  west.  But 
although  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Bokah  would  un- 
doubtedly well  repay  cultivation,  a little  cotton  and 
maize,  with  a few  leguminous  plants,  are  all  its  pro- 
duce under  its  Mohammedan  governors.  The  popu- 
lation also  has  rapidly  declined  within  a century. 
In  1751  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
about  5000;  in  1785  Volney  estimates  them  at 
about  1200;  and  in  1834  they  had  been  still  further 
reduced.  An  earthquake  in  1759,  an  oppressive 
government,  the  absence  of  all  trade  and  manu- 
factures, and  frequent  wars  between  the  Turks  and 
the  mountain  tribes  of  the  region  of  Libanus,  have 
each  in  turn  contributed  to  the  decay  of  the  City  of 
the  Sun.  (Volney,  Voyage  en  Syrie  et  Egypte,  tom. 
ii.  pp.  21.5 — 230;  ^&\xndive\[^  Journey  from  Aleppo 
to  Jerusalem.^  pp.  134,  139;  Pococke,  Description 
of  the  East,  v^ol.  ii.  pp.  106 — 113.)  [W.  B.  D.J 
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HELISSON  (^E\iaa-d)u,  Pans. ; 'E\io'<toDj,  Diod.), 
a town  of  Arcadia  in  the  district  Maenalia,  situated 
on  Mt.  Maenalus  near  the  territory  of  Mantineia. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Lacedaemonians  in  one 
of  their  wars  with  the  Arcadians,  B.  c.  352;  but 
most  of  its  inhabitants  had  been  previously  removed 
to  Megalopolis  upon  the  foundation  of  the  latter  city 
in  371.  Near  it  rose  the  river  Helisson,  which 
flowed  through  Maenalia  into  the  Alpheius.  The 
site  of  Helisson  is  doubtful.  Leake  places  it  at  the 
village  Alonistena,  from  which  the  river  takes  its 
modern  name,  and  near  which  it  rises ; but  as  there 
are  no  ancient  remains  at  this  village,  Boss  conjec- 
tures that  its  site  is  represented  by  the  Paleokastron 
near  the  village  Piana,  lower  down  the  mountain. 
(Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  27.  §§  3,  7,  30.  § 1;  Diod.  xvi. 
39 ; Leake,  Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  54 ; Ross,  Reisen  im 
Peloponnes,  vol.  i.  p.  117.)  The  Elisphasii  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  (xi.  11.  § 6)  are  conjectured  by 
some  modern  writers  to  be  a corrupt  form  of  Helis- 
sontii.  For  details,  see  Mantineia. 

HELISSON.  1.  A river  in  Arcadia,  and  a tribu- 
tary of  the  Alpheius.  [See  above.] 

2.  A river  near  Sicyon.  [Sicyon.] 

HE'LIUM  O'STIUM.  [Mosa.] 

HELLAS,  HELLENES.  [Guaecia.] 
HELLENO'POLIS  (‘EA\7jvd/roAcs),  a town  on 
the  coast  of  the  Propontis,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Sinus  Atacenus,  and  near  the  little  river  Draco.  Its 
original  name,  which  it  bore  until  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Constantine,  was  Drepanum  or  Drepane 
(Ape-rravor,  Apeirdvri  ; Steph.  B.  s.  V.  Apewdvri; 
Etym.  M.  s.  v. ; Amm.  Marc.  xxvi.  8),  and  it  was 
probably  a place  of  little  note;  but,  as  it  was  the 
birthplace  of  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine,  he 
changed  its  name  into  Hellenopolis,  and  enlarged  the 
place  by  inducing  many  people  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  .settle  in  it.  (Hierocl.  p.  691;  Niceph.  Callist. 
vii.  49  ; Socrat.  Hist.  Eccles.  i.  4,  18;  Philostorg. 
Hist.  Eccles.  ii.  13.)  Afterw’ards  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian also  did  much  to  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  town  (Procop.  de  Aed.  v.  2);  but  it  became, 
nevertheless,  so  reduced  that  it  was  called  in  mock- 
ery iXeeiuov  irdKis  (Glyc.  Ann.  p.  327).  In  its 
vicinity  there  existed  mineral  springs,  in  consequence 
of  which  Constantine  often  resided  there  during  the 
latter  years  of  his  reign.  (Sozom  Hist.  Eccles.  ii. 
34;  Euseb.  Vit.  Const,  iv.  61.)  The  modern  place 
called  Hersek  probably  occupies  the  same  site  as 
the  ancient  Hellenopolis,  and  the  ancient  mineral 
springs  seem  to  be  those  of  Jalaikabad.  (Leake, 
Asia  Minor,  pp.  9,  foil.)  [L.  S.] 

HELLESPONTUS  (6  ’EWfiairovros,  Horn.  H. 
ii.  845,  Odyss.  xxiv.  82;  6 “EAAr;?  tt6ptos,  -vSccp, 
-iropQpLds,  Aesch.  Pers.  722  ; Hellespontus,  Pontus 
Helles,  Hellespontum  Pelagus,  Fretum  Hellesponti- 
cum:  Eth.  "EWrjcnrdvTios,  ‘EAATjtTTrovTtds,  'EAAtj- 
cttovtIs,  Steph.  B. : The  Dardanelles;  Golfo  di 
Galippoli;  Stamhul  Denghiz\  the  strait  which  di- 
vides Europe  from  Asia  and  unites  the  Propontis 
with  the  Aegaean  sea. 

The  Greeks  explained  the  origin  of  the  name  by 
the  w'ell-known  legend  of  Phryxus  and  Helle,  and  in 
the  later  poets  (Ovid,  Her.  xviii.  117,  137;  Prop, 
i.  20.  19;  Lucan,  v,  56;  Avien.  692)  frequent  al- 
lusion is  made  to  this  tradition. 

The  “ broad  Hellespont  ” of  the  Homeric  poems 
(77.  vii.  86)  — for  the  interpretation  of  Mr.  Walpole 
and  Dr.  Clarke  {Trav.  vol.  iii.  p.  91)  of  irKdrvs 
'EKKi\cnrovTos  by  “ salt  Hellespont  ” is  too  unpic- 
turesque  to  be  adopted  — was  probably  conceived  to 
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be  a wide  river  flowing  through  thickly  wooded 
banks  into  the  sea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vii.  35;  Wal- 
pt)le,  Turkey  and  Greece^  vol.  i.  p.  101 ; Scblich- 
thorst,  Geogr.  Homer,  p.  127.) 

Herodotus  (iv.  85),  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  591),  and 
Pliny  (iv.  12,  vi.  1)  give  7 stadia  as  the  breadth  of 
the  Hellespont  in  its  narrowest  part.  Tournefort 
(vol.  ii.  lett.  iv.)  and  Hobhouse  (^Albania,  vol.  ii.  p. 
805)  allow  about  a mile.  Some  modem  French 
admeasurements  give  the  distance  as  much  greater. 
The  Due  de  Kaguse  ( Voyage  en  Turquie,  vol.  ii.  p. 
164)  nearly  coincides  with  Herodotus. 

The  bridge,  or  rather  two  separate  bridges,  which 
Xerxes  threw  across  the  Hellespont,  stretched  from 
the  neighbourhood  of  Abydos,  on  the  Asiatic  coast, 
to  the  coast  between  Sestus  and  Madytus,  on  the 
European  side;  and  consisted  of  300  vessels  in  the 
bridge  higher  up  the  stream,  and  314  in  the  lower 
one.  If  the  breadth  be  estimated  at  a mile  or  5280 
feet,  360  vessels,  at  an  average  of  14|  feet  each, 
would  exactly  fill  up  the  space.  (Grote,  Hist,  of 
Greece.,  vol.  v.  p.  26  ; comp.  Rennell,  Geog.  of  He- 
rod. vol.  i.  p.  158;  Kruse,  Tiber  die  Schiffbriicken 
der  Terser,  Breslau,  1820;  Choiseul-Gouffier,  Voy- 
age Pittoresque,  vol.  ii.  p.  449 ; Bahr,  ad  Herod. 
vii.  36.)  The  length  of  the  strait  was  estimated  by 
Herodotus  (iv.  85)  at  400  stadia.  This  admeasure- 
ment of  course  depends  upon  the  point  assigned  by 
the  ancients  to  the  extremity  of  the  Hellespont,  a 
point  which  is  discussed  by  Hobhouse  (^Albania,  vol. 
ii.  p.  791).  In  the  later  years  of  the  Peloponnesian 
War  the  Hellespont  was  the  scene  of  the  memorable 
battles  of  Cynossema  and  Aegospotami. 

In  B.  c.  334  the  Hellespont  was  crossed  by  Alex- 
ander, with  an  army  of  about  35,000  men.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  i.  1 1 ; Diod.  Sic.  xvii.  1.) 

The  Hellespont  issues  from  the  Propontis  near 
Gallipoli  [Callipolis],  the  road  of  which  is  the 
anchorage  for  the  Ottoman  fleet.  A little  lower,  on 
the  Asiatic  side,  is  Lampsaki  [Lampsacus],  close 
to  which  the  current  sweeps  as  before,  nearly  SW. 
to  the  bay  of  Sestos,  a distance  of  about  20  miles, 
with  an  ordinary  width  of  from  2|-  to  3 miles.  At 
Sestos  the  stream  becomes  narrower,  and  takes  a 
SSE.  direction  as  it  passes  Abydos,  and  proceeds  to 
the  town  of  Charndk  KaVeJi-Si ; from  the  last  point 
it  flows  SW.  for  3 miles  to  Point  Berber,  and  from 
thence  onward  in  the  same  direction,  but  rather  in- 
creasing in  width,  for  a distance  of  9f  miles  to  the 
Aegaean  sea. 

About  I5  miles  below  the  W.  point  of  the  bay  of 
Madytus  are  the  famous  castles  of  the  Dardanelles, 
which  give  their  name  to  the  straits  ; or  the  old 
castles  of  Anatoli  axidi  Rum-ili : Tchannak-Ka'leh- 
Si,  on  the  Asiatic  side,  and  Kilidu-l-Bahr,  on  the 
European.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p. 
318.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HELLI,  HELLO'PIA.  [Dodona  ; Graecia, 
p.  1011  a.] 

HELMA'NTICA.  [Salmantica.] 
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HELOTIUM,  HELO'RUS.  or  ELOHUS 
pos  or  "EAwpos,  Ptol.,  Steph.  B. ; "EKwpov,  Scyl. : Eth. 
‘EAwptpoy,  Helorinus),  a city  of  Sicily,  situated  near 
the  E.  coast,  about  25  miles  S.  of  Syracuse,  and  cn 
the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name.  (Steph. 
B.  s.  V.',  Vib.  Seq.  p.  11.)  We  have  no  account  of 
its  origin,  but  it  was  probably  a colony  of  Syracuse, 
of  which  it  appears  to  have  continued  always  a 
dependency.  The  name  is  first  found  in  Scylax 
(§  13.  p.  168);  for,  though  Thucydides  repeatedly 
mentions  “ the  road  leading  to  Helorus  ” from  Syra- 
cuse (r)}v  ‘E\(opUn]y  6S6u,  vi.  66,  70,  vii.  80), 
which  was  that  followed  by  the  Athenians  in  their 
disastrous  retreat,  he  never  speaks  of  the  town 
itself.  It  was  one  of  the  cities  which  remained 
under  the  government  of  Hieron  II.  by  the  treaty 
concluded  with  him  by  the  Romans,  in  B.  c.  26.3. 
(Diod.  xxiii.  Exc.  H.  p.  50,  where  the  name  is 
corruptly  written  Al\wpwv') : and,  having  during 
the  Second  Punic  War  declared  in  favour  of  the 
Carthaginians,  was  recovered  by  Marcellus  in  b.  c. 
214  (Liv.  xxiv.  35).  Under  the  Romans  it  ap- 
pears to  have  been  dependent  on  Syracuse,  and  had 
perhaps  no  separate  municipal  existence,  though 
in  a passage  of  Cicero  ( Verr.  iii.  48)  it  appears 
to  be  noticed  as  a “ civitas.”  Its  name  is  again 
mentioned  by  the  orator  (75.  v.  34)  as  a maritime 
town  where  the  squadron  fitted  out  by  Verres 
was  attacked  by  pirates  : but  it  does  not  occur  in 
Pliny’s  list  of  the  towns  of  Sicily;  though  he  else- 
where (xxxii.  2),  mentions  it  as  a “ castellum”  on 
the  river  of  the  same  name  : and  Ptolemy  (iii.  4. 
§15)  speaks  of  a city  of  Helorus.  Its  ruins  were 
still  visible  in  the  days  of  Fazello ; a little  to  the 
N.  of  the  river  Helorus,  and  about  a mile  from  the 
sea-coast.  The  most  conspicuous  of  them  were  the 
remains  of  a theatre,  called  by  the  country  people 
Colisseo:  but  great  part  of  the  walls  and  other 
buildings  could  be  traced.  The  extent  of  them 
was,  however,  inconsiderable.  These  are  now  said 
to  have  disappeared,  but  there  .still  remains  between 
this  site  and  the  sea  a curious  column  or  monu- 
ment, built  of  large  stones,  rising  on  a square  pedes- 
tal. This  is  commonly  regarded  as  a kind  of  tro- 
phy, erected  by  the  Syracusans  to  commemorate 
their  victory  over  the  Athenians.  But  there  is  no 
foundation  for  this  belief : had  it  been  so  designed, 
it  would  certainly  have  been  erected  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  Asinarus,  which  the  Athenians  never 
.succeeded  in  crossing.  (Fazell.  iv.  2.  p.  215; 

Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  186  ; Smyth,  Sicily,  p.  179  ; 
Hoare,  Classical  Towr,  vol  ii.  p.  136.)  [E.H.B.] 

HELO'RUS  or  ELO'RUS  ("EAwpoy  or  '‘EKo^pos), 
a river  in  the  SE.  of  Sicily,  the  most  considerable 
which  occurs  between  Syracuse  and  Cape  Pachynum. 
It  is  now  called  the  Ahisso,  but  in  the  upper  part  of 
its  course  is  known  as  the  Tellaro  or  Telloro,  evi- 
dently a corruption  of  Helorus.  It  rises  in  the  hills 
near  Pulazzolo  (Acrae),  and  flows  at  first  to  the  S., 
then  turns  eastward,  and  enters  the  sea  about  25 
miles  S.  of  Syracuse.  Near  its  mouth  stood  the 
town  of  the  same  name.  [Helorum.]  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  a mountain  stream,  flowing 
over  a ragged  and  rocky  bed,  whence  Silius  Italiciis 
calls  it  “ undae  clamosus  Heloras”  (xiv.  269);  but 
near  its  mouth  it  becomes  almost  perfectly  stagnant, 
and  liable  to  frequent  inundations.  Hence  Virgil 
justly  speaks  cf  “ praepingue  solum  stagnantis  lle- 
lori”  (Aera.  iii.  698).  Ovid  praises  the  beauty  of 
the  valley  through  which  it  flows,  which  he  terms 

Heloria  Tempe”  (7’«s<  iv.  476).  Several  ancient 
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authors  mention  that  the  stagnant  pools  at  the  mouth 
of  the  I'iver  abounded  in  fish,  which  were  said  to  be 
so  tame  that  they  would  eat  out  of  the  hand,  in  the 
same  manner  as  was  afterwards  not  uncommon  in  the 
fishponds  of  the  Romans.  (Apollodor.  ap.  Steph.  Byz. 
v.‘'EAwpos  ; Athenaeus,  viii.  p.  331 ; Plin.  xxxii.  2. 
s.  7.) 

It  was  on  the  banks  of  the  Helorus,  at  a spot  called 
’Ape'ay  iropos.  the.  precise  locality  of  which  cannot  be 
determined,  that  the  Syracusans  were  defeated  by 
Hippocrates,  tyrant  of  Gela,  in  a great  battle. 
(Herod,  vii.  154;  Find.  Nem.  ix.  95  ; and  Schol. 
adloc^  [E.H.B.] 

HELOS  (rb^BAos),  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Greece,  so  called  from  their  vicinity  to  marshes. 

1 . A town  of  Laconia,  situated  Ciist  of  the  mouth 
of  the  Eurotas,  close  to  the  sea,  in  a plain  which, 
though  marshy  near  the  coast,  is  described  by  Po- 
lybius as  the  most  fertile  part  of  Laconia.  (Polyb. 
V.  19.)  In  the  earliest  times  it  appears  to  have  been 
the  chief  town  on  the  coast,  as  Amyclae  was  in 
the  interior;  for  these  two  places  are  mentioned  to- 
gether by  Homer  {II.  ii.  584,  Hymn,  in  Apoll.  410). 
Helos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heleius,  the 
youngest  son  of  Perseus.  On  its  conquest  by  the 
Dorians  its  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery ; and, 
according  to  a common  opinion  in  antiquity,  their 
name  became  the  general  designation  of  the  Spartan 
bondsmen,  but  the  name  of  these  slaves  (e/fAwres) 
probably  signified  captives,  and  was  derived  from  the 
root  of  eAciV.  (Pans.  iii.  20.  § 6:  the  account  dif- 
fers a little  in  Strab.  viii.  p.  365,  and  Athen.  vi.  p. 
265,  c.;  but  on  the  etymology  of  the  word  Helots, 
see  Diet,  of  Ant.  p.  591.)  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
Helos  w'as  only  a village ; and  when  it  was  visited 
by  Pausanias,  it  was  in  ruins.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  363 ; 
Paus.  iii.  22.  § 3:  Helos  is  also  mentioned  by  Thuc. 
iv.  54  ; Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5.  § 32  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Leake  conjectures  that  Helos  may  have  stood  at 
Priniko,  si  ce  this  place  is  distant  from  Trlnisa,  the 
ancient  Tnnasus,  about  80  stadia,  which,  according 
to  Pausanias,  was  the  distance  between  these  two 
places;  but  we  learn  from  the  French  Commission 
that  Priniko  contains  only  ruins  of  the  middle  ages, 
and  that  there  are  some  Hellenic  remains  a little 
more  to  the  east  near  Bizani.,  which  is  therefore  pro- 
bably the  site  of  Helos.  The  name  of  Helos  is  still 
given  to  the  plain  of  the  lower  Eurotas.  (Leake, 
i/orca,  vol.  i.  p.  230;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  p.  94; 
Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.) 

2.  A town  belonging  to  Nestor,  mentioned  by 
Homer,  was  placed  by  some  ancient  critics  on  the 
Alpheius,  and  by  others  on  the  Alorian  marsh,  where 
was  a sanctuary  dedicated  by  the  Arcadians  to  Ar- 
temis; but  its  position  is  quite  uncertain.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  594;  Strab.  viii.  p.  350;  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  7.) 

3.  Near  Megalopolis.  [Megalopolis.] 

HELVECO'NAE  (AlAouaiWes,Ptol.  ii.  11.  § 17), 

a tribe  of  the  north  of  Germany,  on  the  west  of  the 
Vistula,  between  the  Rugii  and  Burgundiones.  Ac- 
cording to  Tacitus  {Germ.  43),  the  Helveconae  were 
one  of  the  bravest  tribes  of  the  Lygii.  [L.  S.] 

HELVE'TII  ('EAooTiTTtoi,  'EA^STjTTtot),  a Celtic 
people  who  in  Caesar’s  time  occupied  the  country 
between  the  J ura  on  the  west,  the  Rhone  and  Leman 
lake  on  the  south,  and  the  Rhine  on  the  east  and 
north.  Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  2)  gives  the  dimensions  of 
their  country,  as  they  were  reported  to  him,  and 
probably  the  dimensions  are  not  far  wrong  if  we  take 
the  measurements  in  the  right  directions.  [Gallia, 
p.  951.]  Cluverius  and  others  would  correct  these 
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numbers,  which  shows  a want  of  judgment.  Caesar 
says  nothing,  for  he  knew  nothing,  of  the  southern 
limit  of  the  Helvetii  east  of  the  Leman  lake.  There 
is  no  evidence  in  his  work  that  the  Helvetii  in  his 
time  occupied  any  of  the  mountainous  part  of  Swit- 
zerland. They  seem  to  have  occupied  hilly  tracts 
and  plains,  but  not  mountains  or  high  mountain 
valleys.  Strabo  (p.  292)  makes  the  Rhaeti  border 
on  a small  part  of  the  lake  of  Constanz.,  and  the 
Helvetii  and  the  Vindelici  on  the  larger  part  of  it. 
The  words  are  ambiguous,  and  may  apply  both  to 
the  south  or  Swiss  side  of  the  lake,  and  to  the  north 
or  German  side  ; and  so  some  people  interpret  him. 
Strabo  observes  that  the  Helvetii  and  Vindelici  in- 
habit mountain  plains  (opoTreSm),  by  which  he 
means  elevated  levels  and  hilly  tracts,  but  not 
mountains.  The  part  which  Strabo  (p.  208)  calls 
the  Helvetian  plains  is  the  country  north  of  the 
Leman  lake.  The  Rhaeti  and  the  Norici,  he  says, 
dwell  right  up  to  the  mountain  passes,  and  over 
them  into  Italy.  There  was  a tradition  that  the 
Helvetii  were  once  in  Germany.  Tacitus  {German. 
c.  28)  thinks  that  this  is  probable  ; and  he  fixes  the 
German  residence  of  the  Helvetii  between  the  Her- 
cynia  Silva,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Moenus  {Main)  ; he 
supposed  the  Boii  to  have  occupied  the  parts  beyond, 
further  north  and  east.  But  it  seems  that  the 
Germans  had  driven  the  Helvetii  back,  for  in  Caesar's 
time  the  Rhine  was  the  frontier,  and  the  two  nations 
were  contimxally  fighting  on  it.  If  we  assume  that 
Caesar’s  Helvetii  extended  to  the  south  side  of  the  lake 
of  Constanz,  from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Leman 
lake,  we  may  suppose  their  country  not  to  have 
comprised  any  part  south  of  the  lakes  of  Thun  and 
Luzern.  This  will  leave  room  enough  for  them. 

The  Jui’a,  which  Ptolemy  (ii.  9.  § 5)  calls  Jurassus 
{'loupaaads),  and  Strabo  names  ’lovpdcnos  and  'l6pas, 
separated  the  Helvetii  from  the  Sequani.  The  Jura 
of  Caesar  extends  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Rhone 
in  a NE.  direction,  leaving  on  the  east  the  basins  of  the 
Leman  lake  and  the  lakes  of  Neufchutel  and  Bienne. 
That  part  of  the  Jura  which  is  bounded  on  the  east 
by  the  basins  of  the  lakes  of  Neufchdtel  and  Bienne, 
has  for  its  western  boundary  the  valley  of  the  Dubis 
{Doubs).  From  the  neighbourhood  of  Solothw'n 
{Soleure)  a branch  of  the  Jura  runs  into  the 
angle  between  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Aar.  The  Jura  is  a mass  of  limestone,  consisting 
of  parallel  ranges,  which  form  longitudinal  basins. 
The  Dole,  north  of  Geneva,  is  about  5500  feet;  and 
the  Reculet,  which  lies  further  south,  is  still  higher. 
Caesar  {B.  G.  i.  6)  knew  of  only  one  pass  from 
the  country  of  the  Helvetii  into  the  country  of  the 
Sequani,  which  pass  is  SW.  of  Geneva,  where  the 
J ura  abuts  on  the  Rhone,  leaving  only  a narrow  road 
between  the  mountains  and  the  river.  At  present 
there  are  several  passes  over  the  Jura  : one  called 
the  Dole,  leads  from  Nyon  on  the  lake  of  Geneva 
to  Besanqon  on  the  Doubs;  the  Orbelklause  leads 
from  Yverdun  to  Pontarlier  in  France ; the  pass 
called  La  Cluzette)  the  pass  of  the  Pierre  Pertuis; 
and  the  pass  of  the  Immenthal.  Ptolemy’s  descrip- 
tion of  the  position  of  the  Helvetii  is  not  exact. 
After  fixing  the  position  of  the  Lingones,  he  says  : 
“ and  after  the  mountain  which  lies  next  to  them, 
which  is  called  Jurassus,  are  the  Helvetii  along  the 
river  Rhine.”  The  Lingones  bordered  on  the  Vosges. 

The  country  of  the  Helvetii  was  divided  into  four 
districts  or  Pays  (pagi),  and  they  had  twelve  towns 
and  400  villages.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i.  12,  27.)  Cae.sir 
has  mentioned  the  names  of  two  pagi,  the  Tigurinus 
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and  the  Verbi^enus.  The  critics  are  not  quite  agreed 
whether  we  should  write  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus 
in  Caesar's  text ; but  there  is  the  better  MS.  autho- 
rity for  Verbigenus.  (Schneid.  ed.  Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.) 
Those  who  write  Urbigenus  have  identified  ‘‘  Urb  ” 
with  the  town  of  Orbe,  on  the  river  Orbe,  SW.  of 
Yverdun,  a place  on  the  site  of  Urba.  [Urba.] 
But  an  altar  was  found  at  Saloduruin  (^Solothum), 
by  Schoepflin,  with  the  inscription  genio  verbig.; 
and  this  discovery  is  supposed  to  detennine  Solo- 
thurn  to  be  in  the  pagus  Verbigenus.  The  letters 
VE  on  this  inscription  are  said  to  be  joined  together; 
but  some  authorities  still  say  that  the  true  reading 
is  VRBiG.  The  inscription,  however,  belongs  to  the 
3rd  century  of  our  aera,  and  it  is  no  authority  for 
the  orthography  of  Caesar’s  time.  Whether  the 
name  is  Urbigenus  or  Verbigenus,  we  may  assume 
that  the  inscription  belongs  to  the  place  where  it 
was  found,  and  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  Sa- 
lodurum  was  a town  of  the  Verbigenus  pagus.  We 
may  also  suppose  that  the  pagus  extended  north- 
ward to  the  Rhine ; and  as  far  as  Baden  on  the 
Limmat,  a branch  of  the  Aar,  if  it  be  true  that 
til  ere  is  an  inscription  with  the  words  Aquae  Ver- 
bigenae ; for  these  Aquae  are  probably  the  same  as 
the  Aquae  Helveticae,  which  are  proved  by  inscrip- 
tions to  be  the  baths  of  Baden  on  the  Limmat. 
One  of  these  Baden  inscriptions,  in  honour  of  M.  Au- 
relius, contains  the  words  resp.  aq.  Baden  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  place  which  Tacitus  i.  58) 

alludes  to  without  mentioning  the  name. 

An  inscription  has  been  found  near  Avenches 
[Aventicum],  with  the  words  genio  pagi.  tigor.  ; 
and,  so  far  as  this  evidence  goes,  we  must  place  the 
Tigarini  south  of  the  Verbigeni.  Their  Pays.,  then, 
was  bounded  by  the  Jura  on  the  west  as  far  south 
as  Fort  I'Eclme,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Rhone 
from  Fort  I'Echtse  to  the  Lake,  and  then  by  the 
Lake.  The  northern  boundary  would  be  about  the 
lake  of  Moral.  We  cannot  determine  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Tigmdni.  There  is  no  authority 
for  connecting  the  name  of  Zurich  with  the  Ti- 
gurinus  pagus,  for  an  inscription  which  has  been 
found  there  shows  that  the  name  was  different;  the 
inscription  is  sta,  that  is  Static,  tvricen  ; and  in 
the  middle  age  documents  Zurich  is  named  Turicum 
and  Turegum.  D’Anville  (^Notice,  §’C.)  states  his 
authority  for  affirming  that  an  inscription  “ Genio 
pagi  Tigur,”  with  some  others,  was  found  Zurich. 

If  this  were  so,  it  would  weaken  the  testimony  of 
the  Avenches  inscription,  for  we  cannot  suppose 
that  this  pagus  comprehended  both  Avenches  and 
Zurich.  But  Walckenaer  solves  the  difiiculty  by 
affirming  that  such  an  inscription  has  not  been  found 
near  Zurich.  The  opinion  of  B.  Rhenanus,  not 
quite  rejected  by  D’Anvilie,  that  the  name  of  the 
canton  Uri  may  represent  the  name  Tigurini,  need 
only  be  mentioned  to  be  rejected. 

The  names  of  the  two  other  Helvetian  Pagi  are 
unknown ; but  it  is  a fair  conjecture  that  one  of 
them  may  have  been  the  pagus  of  the  Tugeni. 
Strabo  (p.  293)  mentions  the  Tugeni  with  the 
Tigurini,  when  he  is  giving  Posidonius’  opinion  of 
the  Cimbri.  Posidonius  .says  that  “ the  Boii  once 
inhabited  the  Hercynian  forest ; and  that  the  Cimbri, 
who  invaded  their  country,  being  repelled  by  the 
Boii,  came  down  upon  the  Danube  and  the  Scor- 
disci  Galatae,  and  then  to  the  Teuristae  and  [read 
“ or  ”]  Taurisci,  who  were  also  Galatae : and  after 
that  they  came  to  the  Helvetii,  who  were  rich  in 
gold  and  a peaceable  people  ; but  when  the  Helvetii 
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saw  that  the  wealth  got  by  plunder  was  greater  than 
their  own,  they  were  induced,  and  chiefly  the  Tigu- 
rini and  Tougeni,  to  join  the  Cimbri ; but  they  were 
all  defeated  by  the  Romans,  both  the  Cimbri  and 
those  who  joined  them.”  It  seems  then  that  there 
was  an  Helvetian  people  named  Tugeni,  and  Walcke- 
naer (^Gcog.,  8fc.  vol.  i.  p.  311)  has  no  difficulty  in 
finding  a place  for  them.  He  says  ; “ The  name  of 
the  modern  village  of  Tugen,  at  the  eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  and  that  of  the  valley 
formed  by  the  river  Thur,  which  is  Toggenburg  or 
Tuggenburg,  do  not  permit  us  to  doubt  that  the 
Tugeni  inhabited  the  neighbourhood  of  these  places; 
and  in  the  time  of  Caesar  it  is  probable  that  this 
people  occupied  the  country  between  the  lake  of 
Constanz,  the  Limmat,  the  lake  of  Wallenstadt,  and 
the  two  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Rhine  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  the  lake.”  Within  the  limits  of 
the  Tugeni,  if  this  conjecture  is  true,  we  find  Zurich, 
Vitodurum  (^Oberwinterthur  near  Winierihur),  Ar- 
bor Felix  (^Arbon)  on  the  lake  of  Constanz,  and 
Vindonissa  ( Windisch). 

The  name  of  the  fourth  pagus  is  unknown  ; but 
as  there  was  a people  named  Ambrones,  who  were 
with  the  Teutones  when  Marius  defeated  them  at 
Aquae  Sextiae,  Walckenaer  supposes  that  they  may 
have  formed  the  fourth  canton.  Strabo  (p.  183), 
in  speaking  of  this  campaign  of  Marius,  mentions 
only  the  Ambrones  and  Tugeni.  Eutropius,  who  of 
course  was  copying  some  authority,  says  (v.  1)  that 
“ the  Roman  consuls  Manilius  and  Caepio  were 
defeated  by  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  and  Tigurini 
and  Ambrones,  which  were  German  and  Gallic 
nations,  near  the  Rhone.”  As  the  Cimbri  and 
Teutones  are  here  supposed  to  be  Germans,  and  as 
the  Tigurini  were  certainly  Galli,  it  is  plain  that 
the  writer,  or  the  authority  which  he  followed,  took 
the  Ambrones  also  to  be  Galli.  The  Epitome  of 
Livy  (A/J.  6S)  mentions  the  Teutones  and  Ambrones 
as  the  names  of  the  barbarians  whom  Marius  de- 
feated east  of  the  Rhone;  and  also  Plutarch  (il/nr. 
c.  19),  who  adds  that  Ambrones  is  also  a name  ot 
the  Ligures.  If  the  Ambrones  were  a Gallic  i)eople 
there  is  no  place  for  them  except  in  Switzerland : 
and  if  the  position  of  the  three  other  Pagi  is  rightly 
determined,  the  Ambrones  occupied  the  part  south 
of  the  Verbigeni  and  Tugeni ; and  they  would  extend 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  lake  of  Geneva, 
in  the  upper  valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Reuss,  as 
far  east  as  the  course  of  the  Rhone  above  the  lake 
of  Constanz.  But  all  this  is  only  a conjecture, 
founded  on  no  very  strong  probabilities ; and  it  is 
not  likely  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  high  valleys 
of  Switzerland  joined  the  Helvetic  emigration. 

The  story  of  the  migration  of  the  four  Helvetic 
Pagi  is  told  by  Caesar  (^B.  G.  i.  2).  Orgetorix 
(b.  c.  61),  a rich  Helvetian,  persuaded  the  nobles  to 
leave  their  country  with  all  their  people  and  movables; 
for  he  argued  that,  as  they  were  the  bravest  of  the 
Galli,  it  would  be  easy  to  make  themselves  masters 
of  all  the  country.  They  did  not,  however,  intend 
to  attack  either  their  neighbours  the  Sequani,  or  the 
Aedui,  or  the  Allobroges  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Rhone;  but  to  make  terms  with  the  Allobroges,  in 
order  to  secure  a free  passage  through  their  country, 
Orgetorix  prevailed  on  the  Helvetii  to  get  ready  as 
many  waggons  and  beasts  of  draught  as  they  could, 
and  to  sow  largely,  in  order  to  have  a s»^ock  of  pro- 
visions for  their  journey.  Two  years  were  considered 
enough  for  preparations,  and  the  third  was  to  be  the 
year  of  emigration.  Orgetorix,  in  the  meantime, 
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visited  the  Sequaiii,  and  persuaded  Casticus,  whose 
father  Catamantaloedes  had  held  for  many  years  the 
kingly  power  there,  to  seize  the  place  which  his 
father  once  had.  He  also  persuaded  Dumnorix,  the 
brother  of  Divitiacus,  to  do  the  same  among  the 
Aedui,  and  he  gave  Dumnorix  his  daughter  to  wife. 
He  told  them  that  they  might  easily  do  what  he  ad- 
vised, for  he  was  going  to  have  the  supreme  power 
among  the  Helvetii,  that  the  Helvetii  were  the  most 
powerful  Gallic  people,  and  that  he  would  help  to 
secure  their  royal  power  with  the  Helvetian  army. 
This  was  agreed : the  three  conspirators  were  to 
make  themselves  kings,  and  then  they  had  good 
hopes  of  mastering  all  Gallia.  This  conspiracy  being 
known  to  the  Helvetii  by  some  informer,  Orgetorix 
was  summoned  to  trial.  The  punishment  for  treason 
among  the  Helvetii  was  bui-ning.  The  man  came  on 
the  day  fixed  for  the  trial,  but  he  had  a train  of 
10,000  slaves  and  dependents  about  him,  and  there 
was  no  trial.  Orgetorix  was  in  open  rebellion,  and 
while  the  magistrates  were  getting  together  a force 
from  the  country  to  maintain  the  law  and  put  him 
down,  he  died,  or,  as  the  Helvetii  supposed,  he  put 
an  end  to  himself.  Though  usurpation  was  a com  • 
nion  thing  in  the  Gallic  states,  the  people  were  never 
long  pleased  with  it,  and  a usurper  had  generally  a 
short  reign. 

The  Helvetii  still  determined  to  leave  their  coun- 
try. They  burnt  their  12  towns,  their  400  villages, 
and  all  the  private  buildings.  They  burnt  also  all  the 
corn  which  they  did  not  want;  and  they  were  directed 
by  their  leaders  to  take  meal  and  flour  enough  to  last 
three  months.  They  persuaded  the  Rauraci  to  join 
them,  a tribe  who  were  situated  on  the  Rhine  about 
Bale,  but  probably  within  the  territory  of  the  Sequani ; 
and  also  Tulingi  and  Latobrigi,  who  were  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Rhine,  and  either  a German  people  or  a 
remnant  of  those  Helvetii  who  once  occupied  the 
country.  They  also  got  some  Boii  to  join  them,  whom 
Caesar  describes  as  Boii  “ who  had  settled  beyond  the 
Rhine  and  had  passed  into  the  Noric  territory,  and 
had  attacked  Noreia.”  This  is  very  obscure.  The 
simplest  explanation  is,  that  some  of  the  Boii  who 
had  been  long  settled  in  Germany,  and  who  hap- 
pened now  to  be  on  the  eastern  borders  of  the 
Helvetic  country,  were  persuaded  to  join  them. 
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The  Helvetii,  says  Caesar,  could  only  get  out  of 
their  country  by  two  ways ; an  expression  which 
implies  that  the  direction  of  their  route  was  deter- 
mined, for  they  could  certainly  have  got 'out  by  the 
north  as  well  as  by  the  south.  One  of  these  two  ways 
led  along  the  Rhone,  on  the  right  bank,  to  the  place 
where  the  Jura  abuts  ©n  the  river,  leaving  only  room 
for  a single  waggon.  This  is  the  place  where  Fort 
V Ecluse  stands.  The  other  road  was  over  the  Rhone 
at  Geneva,  and  through  the  country  of  the  Allobroges 
and  the  Provincia.  The  route  of  the  Helvetii  was 
therefore  to  the  south-west.  At  the  point  where  the 
Rhone  flows  out  of  the  lake  of  Geneva  is  an  island, 
on  which  stood  the  town  of  Geneva,  which  belonged 
to  the  Allobroges.  The  modern  town  is  on  the  island 
and  on  both  siues  of  the  Rhone.  There  was  a bridge 
from  Geneva  to  the  terntory  of  the  Helvetii,  and  we 
assume  that  there  was  another  bridge  from  the  island 
to  the  south  side.  All  the  Helvetii  were  to  meet  at 
Genev^a  on  the  28th  of  March  of  the  unreformed 
calendar,  expecting  to  prevail  on  the  Allobroges  to 
allow  them  a passage,  and  intending  to  force  a pas- 
sage if  it  was  not  granted.  Caesar,  who  was  now 
prf)consul  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  and  of  the  Provincia, 
was  at  Rome ; and,  hearing  of  this  preparation,  he 
hurried  from  the  city  and  arrived  at  Geneva.  He 
does  not  tell  us  where  he  crossed  the  Alps.  He 
mustered  as  many  men  as  he  could  in  the  Provincia, 
for  he  had  only  one  legion  with  him,  and  he  ordered 
the  bridge  at  Geneva  to  be  desti’oyed, — the  bridge 
which  connected  the  island  with  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rhone,  if  he  only  destroyed  one  bridge.  The 
Helvetii  sent  to  say  that  they  intended  to  pa  s 
through  the  P ovincia  without  doing  any  harm,  and 
begged  that  he  would  give  them  permission.  Caesar, 
recollecting  what  had  happened  to  L.  Cassius  and 
his  army,  whom  the  Helvetii  had  sent  under  the  yoke 
[Gallia,  p.  955],  resolved  not  to  allow  them  to 
pass  through  the  Provincia.  He  told  them  that  he 
would  consider  about  it,  and  they  must  come  again 
on  the  13th  of  April,  (b.  c.  58.) 

In  the  mean  time  Caesar  employed  his  legions  and 
the  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  the  Provincia,  the 
number  of  which  is  not  mentioned,  in  building  a wall 
( mums),  probably  an  earthen  rampart,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Rhone,  from  the  place  where  it 
flows  out  of  the  Leman  lake  to  the  Jura.  The  wall 
was  1 9 Roman  miles  long  and  1 6 feet  high,  with 
a ditch  ; which  may  mean  that  it  was  1 6 feet  high 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ditch.  The  wall  was  manned, 
and  at  inteiwals  there  were  towers  (ca>tella). 
When  the  day  came  for  Caesar’s  answer,  he  refused 
to  allow  the  Helvetii  to  pass  through  the  Provincia, and 
told  them,  that  if  they  made  the  attempt,  he  should  pre- 
vent them.  The  Helvetii  tried  to  break  through  the  wall. 
Some  crossed  the  river  by  bridges  of  boats  and  planks 
fastened  together,  and  others  forded  the  Rhone  where 
it  was  shallowest : sometimes  they  attacked  the  wall 
by  day,  and  sometimes  by  night ; but  the  Roman  troops 
drove  them  back,  and  they  failed  to  break  through 
the  Roman  lines.  Some  persons  who  have  explained 
Caesar’s  operations  before  Geneva,  or  rather  have 
found  fault  with  his  story,  begin  by  supposing  that 
his  wall  w^as  made  on  the  north  side  of  the  Rhone. 
If  men  can  make  such  a blunder  as  this,  there  is  no 
need  to  waste  any  words  on  them.  The  wall  began 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  clcse  to  the  lake,  and 
was  made  along  the  river  to  the  point  where  the 
Arve  enters  the  Rhone,  just  below  Geneva ; and  it 
was  continued  along  the  Rhone  to  the  point  where 
the  Rhone  passes  through  the  Jura.  On  the  north 
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side  of  the  river,  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  named 
Credo,  is  now  Fort  VEcluse,  or  Fort  la  Chise^  as  it 
is  sometimes  written.  On  the  south  side  is  the  range 
of  high  land,  which  is  a continuation  of  the  Jura  ; 
and  here  the  wall  ended.  As  the  Rhone  cannot  be 
forded  below  this  point,  and  is  indeed  hardly  fordable 
above,  if  Caesar  kept  the  Helvetii  from  crossing  be- 
tween Geneva  and  Fort  VEcluse^  his  enemies  must 
go  some  other  way.  The  length  of  Caesar’s  wall, 
measured  from  a point  a little  above  Geneva  along 
the  Rhone  to  a point  opposite  to  Fort  VEcluse, 
agrees  with  Caesar’s  length ; and  we  may  suppose 
that  the  text  is  right  as  to  the  numbers,  which  has 
only  been  doubted  by  those  editors  who  have  supposed 
that  his  wall  was  made  from  the  lake  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Rhone  to  the  Jura,  which  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity,  and  is  contrary  to  Caesar’s  nar- 
rative. Appian  {Gall,  Excerpt,  xiii.)  found  the  same 
length  of  wall,  either  in  Caesar’s  text  or  elsewhere  ; 
for  he  makes  it  150  stadia,  which,  at  8 stadia  to  a 
Roman  mile,  is  18|  M.P.  Another  objection  to 
Caesar’s  narrative  is,  that  the  Rhone  below  the  junc- 
tion of  the  Arve  is  not  fordable  now;  it  is  rapid,  and 
sunk  in  a deep  bed  between  rocks,  which  circum- 
stances would  render  the  passage  of  the  river  either 
by  bridges  of  boats,  rafts,  or  wading  impossible. 
But  it  has  been  maintained,  even  in  modern  times, 
that  such  a passage  over  the  Rhone  would  not  be 
impossible.  Caesar  says  that  in  his  time  it  was  done ; 
and  it  is  certain  that  some  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  the  bed  of  such  a river,  through  which  a 
rapid  stream  has  been  running  for  2000  years. 

There  now  only  remained  the  other  way  for  the 
Helvetii,  which  they  could  not  take  if  the  Sequani 
opposed  them  {B.  G.  i.  9) — the  narrow  pass  between 
tlie  Jura  and  the  Rhone.  Dumnorix  managed  this 
for  the  Helvetii,  and  the  two  peoples  gave  hostages 
to  one  another ; the  Helvetii  promising  to  do  no 
mischief,  and  the  Sequani  undertaking  not  to  molest 
them.  Now  the  objectors  say  there  were  many  other 
roads  that  the  Helvetii  could  have  taken,  and  par- 
ticularly the  road  from  Orbe  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud 
to  Pontarlier  on  the  Douhs : and  General  Warnery,  a 
great  authority  in  this  matter,  for  he  places  Caesar’s 
wall  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  river,  really  believes 
they  did  go  this  way  ; to  which  the  answer  is,  that 
Caesar  says  they  did  not.  The  road  to  Pontarlier, 
says  Warnery,  is  the  most  open,  easy,  and  practi- 
cable of  all  the  roads  through  the  Jura.  The 
general  should  have  proved  that  it  was  so  in  Caesar’s 
time,  and  the  best  road  for  waggons  early  in  spring ; 
but,  even  if  he  had  done  that,  he  would  not  have 
confuted  the  author  of  the  Commentarii.  Caesar 
was  told  that  the  Helvetii  intended  to  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Sequani  and  the  Aedui,  and  that 
their  purpose  was  to  reach  the  country  of  the  San- 
tones  on  the  north  side  of  the  Lower  Garonne.  The 
route  by  Pontarlier  was  quite  out  of  their  way. 
They  wanted  to  cross  the  Rhone,  and  pass  through 
the  territory  of  the  Allobroges ; and  if  they  could 
not  do  this,  their  best  road,  their  only  road,  was 
past  Fort  VEcluse.  Besides,  if  the  Sequani  were 
willing  to  let  the  Helvetii  pass  through  their  countiy, 
they  would  let  them  pass  along  the  southern  border 
rather  than  through  the  middle  of  their  lands ; 
and,  as  the  Allobroges  had  some  lands  north  of  the 
Rhone  below  Fort  VEcluse,  which  lauds  the  Hel- 
vetii plundered,  there  is  a very  good  reason  for  the 
Sequani  allowing  the  Helvetii  to  take  this  road,  and 
no  other,  if  there  was  at  that  time,  and  at  that 
season  of  the  year,  another  waggon-road,  which 
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cannot  be  proved.  Caesar  left  Labienus  to  take  care 
of  his  wall,  while  he  went  to  North  Italy  for  fresh 
troops.  He  raised  two  legions,  took  three  more 
from  their  winter  quarters  about  Aquileia,  and  again 
crossing  the  Alps  came  into  the  territory  of  the 
Vocontii,  and  thence  crossed  the  Isara  (/sere)  into 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges.  From  the  territory 
of  the  Allobroges  he  crossed  the  Rhone,  into  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  Segusiani.  The  Segusiani,  whose  chief 
place  was  afterwards  Lugdunum  {Lyon'),  had  also  a 
part  of  the  country  in  the  angle  betw^een  the  Sadne 
and  the  Rhone.  Caesar  crossed  the  Rhone  above 
the  junction  of  the  Rhone  ard  Sadne. 

Labienus  had  let  the  Helvetii  move  through  the 
pass  at  Fort  VEcluse.  It  was  enough  for  him  to 
defend  his  wall.  When  Caesar  was  coming  up  with 
the  Helvetii,  some  of  them  were  in  the  country  of 
the  Aedui,  having  crossed  the  Arar  {Same).  They 
got  across  with  boats  and  rafts,  some  of  which  they 
would  find  on  the  river,  for  it  was  much  used  at 
that  time  for  navigation  ; but  w-e  may  suppose  that 
they  would  also  have  to  make  rafts  to  carry  across 
so  many  people  and  so  much  baggage.  Caesar  waited 
till  three  parts  of  the  Helvetii  had  got  over  the  river, 
when  he  attacked  the  remaining  fourth  part,  the 
Tigurini.  These  were  the  people  who  had  defeated 
L.  Cassius  and  killed  L.  Piso,  the  grandfather  of 
Caesar’s  father-in-law.  A great  part  of  the  Ti- 
gui-ini  were  cut  to  pieces,  and  the  rest  took  to  flight 
and  hid  themselves  in  the  woods.  Plutarch  and 
Appian  say  that  Labienus  defeated  the  Tigurini, 
which  may  be  true.  It  is  not  said  where  the  Hel- 
vetii were  crossing  the  Sadne  ; and  there  is  no  au- 
thority for  placing  the  passage  at  Mdcm,  as  some 
people  will  place  it,  though  Mdcm  cannot  be  much 
out  of  the  way.  The  march  of  the  Helvetii  from 
Fort  VEcluse  to  Macon  could  not  be  direct ; and 
by  the  nearest  road  it  would  be  about  90  or  100 
miles.  This  was  the  distance  that  they  had  tra- 
velled with  their  women,  children,  carts,  and  bag- 
gage while  Caesar  went  to  Italy,  returned,  and 
overtook  them  on  the  Sadne.  The  Helvetii,  with 
such  roads  as  they  had,  or  no  roads  at  all,  and 
the  immense  number  of  people  and  waggons,  would 
not  travel  at  that  season  more  than  a few  miles  a 
day.  The  Helvetii  had  also  some  cavalry.  The 
roads,  such  as  they  were,  would  be  all  mud,  and 
full  of  ruts.  Caesar  made  a bridge  over  the  Arar, 
and  followed  those  who  had  crossed  the  river.  He 
got  over  in  one  day,  and  the  Helvetii  bad  taken 
twenty  days  to  do  it,  a length  of  lime  not  at  all 
unreasonable,  if  w'e  consider  that  there  were  about 
300,000  of  them  and  many  waggons.  If  we  add 
these  twenty  days  to  the  lime  of  the  march  from  Fort 
VEcluse  to  the  passage  of  the  Sadne,  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  Caesar’s  hasty  march  into  Italy 
and  back.  Divico,  who  had  commanded  the  Tigui  ini 
(b.  c.  107)  in  the  war  against  Cassius,  came  with 
other  Helvetii  to  Caesar  after  he  had  crossed  the 
Sadne,  to  propose  terms  of  peace  ; but  he  and  the 
proconsul  could  not  agree.  Though  Divico  had 
commanded  an  army  in  b.  c.  107,  that  would  not 
prove  that  he  was  too  old  to  be  a counsellor  fifty 
years  after  ; as  some  suppose  who  find  fault 
with  Caesar’s  narrative.  Caesar  followed  the  Hel- 
vetii for  about  fifteen  days,  keeping  five  or  six 
miles  in  their  rear  ; easy  work  for  his  men.  for  the 
Helvetii  could  not  move  quickly.  The  route  was  up 
the  valley  of  the  Sadne  on  the  west  side,  but  not 
close  to  the  river.  {B.  G.  i.  1 0.)  Caesar’s  supplies 
were  brought  up  the  Arar  in  boats,  and  it  caused 
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him  inconvenience  to  be  at  a distance  from  them  : 
but  he  would  not  leave  the  rear  of  the  Helvetii. 
When  Caesar  was  within  18  M.  P.  of  Bibracte 
(^Autun),  he  left  the  rear  of  the  Helvetii,  and  moved 
towards  the  town  to  get  supplies,  for  the  Aedui  had 
not  kept  their  promise  to  send  him  corn.  The  Hel- 
vetii were  of  course  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  place,  and  probably  nearly  due  south  of  Autun  ; 
for  this  position  would  be  on  their  march  towards 
the  Loire  through  Bourbon  UAnci.  They  were 
thus  on  the  road  to  the  Santones. 

The  Helvetii,  perceiving  Caesar’s  movement,  faced 
about  and  were  upon  his  rear.  This  brought  on  a 
general  battle.  The  Helvetii  fought  desperately: 
though  the  battle  lasted  from  about  mid-day  to 
night-fall,  no  one  saw  an  Helvetian  turn  his  back  on 
the  Romans.  The  fight  was  continued  till  late  in  the 
night,  at  the  place  where  the  Helvetii  had  their 
baggage,  for  they  had  put  their  carts  (carri)  as  a 
fence  all  round.  The  Romans  at  last  got  possession 
of  the  baggage  and  the  camp,  as  Caesar  calls  it; 
and  we  know  what  took  place,  though  he  does  not 
tell  us.  Women  and  children  were  massacred  without 
mercy.  A daughter  and  son  of  Orgetorix  were  taken 
prisoners.  About  130,000  men  (hominum,  a term 
which  may  include  women),  who  survived  the  battle, 
moved  from  the  field,  and  without  halting  in  the 
night  reached  the  country  of  the  Lingones.  Caesar 
was  employed  for  three  days  in  burying  his  dead 
and  looking  after  his  wounded  men,  and  could  not 
follow  immediately.  But  he  sent  a threatening 
message  to  the  Lingones,  if  they  should  venture  to 
assist  his  enemies;  and  after  the  third  day  he  marched 
in  pursuit  of  them.  On  his  road  he  was  met  by  a 
doputation  of  the  Helvetii,  who  prayed  for  mercy. 
The  proconsul  ordered  them  to  tell  their  people  to 
stay  where  they  were,  and  wait  for  him.  On  his 
arrival  he  demanded  their  arms,  hostages,  and  the 
slaves  who  had  run  away  to  join  them.  During  the 
night  6000  men  of  the  Pagus  Verbigenus  ran  away 
towards  the  Rhine  and  the  borders  of  the  Germans. 
Caesar  sent  an  order  to  the  people  through  whose 
territory  they  were  moving  to  biing  them  back;  and 
they  brought  them  back  — 6000  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  but  dispirited,  and  probably  perishing 
of  hunger.  Caesar  treated  these  men  as  enemies: 
they  were  all  massacred.  Dion  Cassius  (xxxviii.  33) 
speaks  of  the  6000  being  destroyed,  but  his  nanative 
does  not  quite  agree  with  Caesar’s.  The  rest  of  the 
Helvetii  were  sent  home,  to  the  places  they  came 
from,  and  told  to  rebuild  their  towns  and  villages. 
They  had  lost  all  their  corn,  and  the  Allobroges 
were  required  to  supply  them.  Caesar  would  not 
allow  the  Helvetic  territory  to  be  unoccupied,  for  fear 
of  the  Germans  from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
coming  over  and  seizing  it,  and  so  becoming  neigh- 
bours of  the  Provincia  and  the  Allobroges.  But  the 
Germans  now  occupy  the  largest  part  of  Switzerland, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  they  did  come  over  and 
occupy  many  of  the  parts  which  had  been  depopulated. 
It  does  not  appear  that  Caesar  ever  went  into  the 
country  to  see  what  was  going  on.  [Boil.] 

Tablets  were  found  in  the  Helvetic  camp,  written 
in  Greek  characters,  and  were  brought  to  Caesar;  in 
which  tablets  were  registered  the  whole  number  of 
the  Helvetii  able  to  bear  arms  who  had  left  their 
homes,  and  there  was  a separate  register  of  children, 
old  men,  and  women.  The  numbers  were  as  follows : 
Tulingi,  36,000 ; Latobrigi,  14,000  :Rauraci,  23,000; 
Boii,  32,000;  Helvetii,  263.000:  in  all  368,000. 
The  fighters  were  92,000,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
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whole  number.  A census  was  taken  of  all  who 
returned,  and  the  number  was  found  to  be  110,000. 
If  all  the  numbers  are  right  in  Caesar,  we  find  some 
inconsistency  here;  for  130,000  escaped  into  the 
country  of  the  Lingones,  of  whom  6000  were  mas- 
sacred: the  remainder  would  be  124,000.  Out  of 
this  number,  however,  many  might  die  before  they 
reached  their  home,  and  some  might  run  away.  We 
can  hardly  suppose  that  all  the  children  and  women 
perished  in  the  camp  near  Bibracte,  though  it  is 
possible  they  might  get  hard  treatment  from  the 
Aedui,  whose  lands  the  Helvetii  had  pillaged. 
However,  the  result  was  that  less  than  a third  of  the 
whole  number  returned  home,  and  the  number  of 
women  that  perished  must  have  been  so  large  as 
to  leave  very  few  for  the  men  who  survived  this 
calamity. 

Most  of  the  Gallic  states  sent  to  congratulate 
Caesar  on  his  victory,  which  they  affected  to  con- 
sider as  much  for  their  owm  interest  as  that  of  the 
Romans  ; for  the  Helvetii,  they  said,  or  so  Caesar 
makes  them  say,  though  prosperous  at  home,  had 
left  their  countiy  to  conquer  all  Gallia,  to  choose  for 
their  residence  such  part  as  they  should  like  best, 
and  to  make  all  the  states  tributary.  Great  revo- 
lutions had  taken  place  in  Gallia  before  ; but  a 
whole  nation,  who  possessed  towns  and  villages, 
quitting  their  home  to  look  out  for  a new  one,  must 
have  been  moved  by  some  strong  motives.  The 
proximity  to  the  Germans,  who  were  troublesome 
neighbours,  and  the  want  or  the  wush  for  more 
room,  are  reasons  for  the  migration  which  we  can 
deduce  from  Caesar.  The  Helvetii  were  a warlike 
people,  and  their  men  wanted  a wider  field  than  a 
countiy  which  was  shut  in  by  natural  boundaries. 
The  restlessness  of  the  wealthy  Helvetii,  and  exag- 
gerated notions  among  the  people  of  a better  country 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Gallia,  were  probably  the 
strongest  motive  for  the  emigration.  A few  cen- 
turies earlier  they  might  have  taken  the  road  to 
Italy,  and  have  got  there : but  that  country  had  been 
closed  against  adventurers  by  the  Romans;  and  if 
the  Helvetii  did  emigrate,  there  is  no  country  that 
we  can  name  to  which  they  were  more  likely  to  go 
than  that  which  they  set  out  for. 

Caesar  does  not  mention  the  name  of  a single 
town  in  the  Helvetian  country.  A few  names  of 
towns  appear  later,  and  the  names  seem  to  be  Gallic: 
Noeodunum  or  Colonia  Equestris  [Colonia  Equks- 
TKis]  ; Salodurum ; Eburodunum ; Aventicum ; and 
Minnodunum.  Augusta  Rauracorum  (^AugsC)  was 
founded  in  the  time  of  Augustus ; the  name  is  only 
Roman,  and  it  is  not  within  the  limits  of  Caesar’s 
Helvetii.  Basilia  (Basle)  is  also  a late  foundation. 
Vitodurum,  in  the  east  part  of  Switzerland,  may  be 
a Gallic  name  also  ; but  Switzerland  does  not  re- 
tain a great  many  names  of  Gallic  original.  It 
seems  that  the  boundary  betw'een  the  country  of  the 
Helvetii  on  the  east,  and  Rhaetia  under  the  later  em- 
pire, was  not  the  Rhine  above  the  lake  of  Constom, 
but  the  boundary  was  west  of  the  lake.  [Finks, 
No.  15.]  The  name  Helvetia  belongs  to  a late 
period,  though  Caesar  uses  the  expression  “ Hel- 
vetia Civitas.” 

The  Romans  made  several  roads  in  the  Helvetian 
territory.  That  which  was  made  over  the  Jura 
[Gallia,  p.  966]  is  probably  the  road  from  Orba 
(Orbe)  to  Ariolica  [Ariolica].  There  was  a road 
from  Orba,  through  Lacus  Lausonius  (Lausanne') 
and  Equestris,  to  Geneva.  There  was  a road  from 
Vibiscum  (Vevay),  through  Bromagus  [Bko.magls] 
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{Will  Minnodunum,  to  Aventicum  (^Avenches)  ; and 
thence  through  Salodurum  to  Augusta  Eauracoruin. 
There  was  also  a road  from  Augusta  Eauracorum 
eastward  through  Vindonissa  (^WindiscK)  to  Ad 
Fines  Arbor  Felix,  and  Brigantia  (^Bregenz) 

on  the  lake  of  Constanz. 

A work  by  J.  F.  Eoesch,  Commentar.  ilher  die 
Commentarien,  , Halle,  1783,  contains  some 
good  remarks  on  General  Warnery’s  Remarques  sur 
Ctsar.  Eoesch  was  an  officer  and  lecturer  on 
military  science.  There  is  a map  in  his  book  of  the 
country  between  Geneva  siwdiFort  VEcluse.  [G.  L.] 

HELVETUM.  [Helcebus.] 

HE'LVII,  a people  of  the  Provincia  or  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  who  bordered  on  the  Arverni,  but  were 
within  the  limits  of  the  Provincia.  The  Cevenna 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Helvii  and  the 
Arverni.  (Caes.  B.  G.  vii.  7,  8.)  The  Helvii  were 
east  of  the  Cevennes,  and  occupied  the  old  French 
division  of  the  Vivarais.  When,  however,  Caesar 
speaks  of  the  Helvii  as  bordering  on  the  Arverni,  he 
means  the  Arverni  and  their  dependencies ; for  the 
Gabali,  and  Vellauni  or  Vellavi,  were  between  the 
Helvii  and  the  Arverni  [GabaeiJ,  and  they  were 
dependent  on  the  Arverni.  (5.  G.  vii.  75.)  The 
name  is  written  ’EAouol  in  the  texts  of  Strabo,  who 
makes  their  territory  commence  on  the  east,  at  the 
bank  of  the  Ehone,  which  is  no  doubt  correct.  He  places 
them  in  Aquitania,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
a mistake  ; but  Augustus,  who  enlarged  the  Pro- 
vincia of  Aquitania,  may  have  attached  the  Helvii 
to  it.  In  Pliny  (iii.  4)  they  appear  in  Narbonensis, 
and  their  chief  town  is  Alba.  [Alba  Helvorum.] 
It  is  generally  supposed  that  Ptolemy’s  Elycoci 
CEKvkwkoi,  ii.  10.  § 18),  whose  chief  town  was  Alba 
Augusta,  are  the  Helvii.  But  Ptolemy’s  Elycoci 
are  east  of  the  Ehone,  and  Alba  Augusta  is  a differ- 
ent name  from  Alba  Helvorum.  Pliny  (xiv.  3) 
mentions  a vine  that  was  discovered,  seven  years 
before  he  was  writing,  at  Alba  Helvia  in  the  Narbo- 
nensis, which  vine  flowered  and  lost  its  flower  in  a 
single  day,  and  for  that  reason  was  the  safest  to 
plant.  It  was  named  Narbonica,  and  when  he  wrote 
was  planted  all  over  the  Provincia.  [G.  L.] 

HELVILLUM,  a town  of  Umbria,  on  the  Via 
Flaminia,  known  only  from  the  Itineraries,  which 
place  it  27  M.  P.  from  Forum  Flaminii,  or  15  M.  P. 
from  Nuceria.  These  distances  coincide  with  the 
position  of  Sigillo,  a village  that  still  forms  one  of  the 
stages  on  the  modem  road  which  follows  the  line  of 
the  Flaminian  Way.  Ant.  p.  125  ; Tab.  Peut.') 
At  the  same  time,  the  name  of  Sigillo  suggests  a 
relation  with  the  Suillum  of  Pliny,  who  enumerates 
the  Suillates  among  the  towns  of  Umbria  (iii.  14. 
s.  19);  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  Helvillum 
of  the  Itineraries  is  either  identical  with  the  Suillum 
of  Pliny,  or  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. [E.  H.  B.] 

HEMEEOSCO'PIUM.  [Dianium.] 

HE'NETI.  [Veneti.] 

HENIOCHI  ('Hrioxoi,  Dionys.  687  ; Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  11;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  15),  a Colchian 
tribe,  who  appear  in  geography  as  early  as  Hella- 
nicus  (p.  91,  ed.  Sturz).  Strabo  (xi.  p.  496),  who 
derives  their  name  from  the  legendary  charioteers  of 
the  Dioscuri,  describes  them  as  a sea  -faring,  piratical 
race,  using  small  boats,  called  Kapapai  by  the  Greeks, 
and  containing  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  men. 

From  the  account  of  the  escape  of  Mithridates 
Enpator,  from  Pontus  to  the  Bosporus,  they  appear 
■ occupying  the  country  between  the  W.  edge  of  Cau- 
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casus  and  the  Euxine,  with  an  area  of  1000  stadia. 
(Strab.  1.  c.;  comp.  Plin.  vi.  4;  Scyl.  p.  31 ; Ptol.  v. 
10.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HENNA.  [Enna.] 

HEPHAE'STIA.  [Lemnos.] 

HEPHAE'STIA,  the  ancient  name  of  the  small 
island  now  called  Comino,  between  Malta  and  Gozo. 
[Melita  ; Gaulos.]  (See  Wesseling,  Riner. 
p.  518.)  The  island  is  about  two  miles  long  from 
NE.  to  SW.,  with  a good  channel  on  each  side.  It 
has  always  been,  with  Gozo,  a dependency  of  Malta. 
To  the  SW.  is  a small  rocky  islet  called  Cominotto^ 
of  which  the  ancient  name  is  unknown.  [J.  S.  H.] 
HEPHAE'STIADAE.  [Attica,  p.  326,  b.] 
HEPHAE'STIAE  INSULAE.  [Aeoliae  In- 
sulae.] 

HEPHAE'STION  (’H(paiaTtoy'),  a district  near 
Phaselis,  in  the  south  of  Lycia;  it  derived  its  name 
from  the  fact  that  fire  constantly  was  issuing  from 
the  loose  soil.  (Ctesias,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  73,  p.  146; 
Senec.  Ep.  79.)  According  to  Pliny  (ii.  110)  these 
fires  appear  to  have  arisen  from  springs  of  burning 
naptha.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  28 ; Solin.  39.)  [L.  S.] 
HEPTACOME'TAE  ('ETTTa/roiunTat),  a barba- 
rous tribe  of  the  Mosynoeci  on  the  coast  of  Pontus, 
inhabiting  Mount  Scoedises,  and  living  on  chesnuts 
and  game.  From  their  houses,  which  are  said  to 
have  resembled  towers,  they  attacked  and  robbed 
travellers.  (Strab.  xii.  p.  549;  Steph.  B. ; s.  v.; 
comp.  Mosynoeci.)  [L.  S.] 

HEPTA'NOMIS  Eirravopls,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 55; 
more  properly  'ETrTci  No^aot  or  'EwTaTroAiy,  Dionys. 
Perieg.  251;  sometimes  ^ ;ueTa|i;[7i7]),  the  modern 
Mesr-  Wostani  of  the  Arabian  geographers,  or  Middle 
Egypt,  may  be  described  generally  as  the  district 
which  separates  the  Thebaid  from  the  Delta.  Inas- 
much, however,  as  the  appellation  of  the  Seven 
Nomes  is  political  rather  than  territorial,  it  is  not 
easy  to  define  the  actual  boundaries  of  this  region. 
The  northern  portion  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Lower  Aegypt,  of  which  it  contained  the  capital, 
Memphis ; the  southern  appertained  to  the  elder  king- 
dom of  Thebes,  so  long  at  least  as  there  continued 
to  be  two  monarchies  in  the  Nile  valley.  It  is  not 
possible  to  determine  at  what  period,  if  indeed  at 
any,  the  Heptanomis  was  regarded  as  an  integral 
third  of  Aegypt.  About  the  number  of  its  nomes 
there  can  be  no  question ; but  which,  at  any  given 
era,  were  the  seven  principal  nomes,  it  is  less  easy 
to  decide.  They  probably  varied  with  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  local  prosperity — war,  commerce,  or  migra- 
tion, from  time  to  time,  causing  a superior  nome  to 
decline,  and,  on  the  contrary,  raising  an  inferior 
nome  to  eminence.  According  to  Ptolemy  and  Aga- 
tharchides  (jde  Ruhr.  Mar.  ap.  Phot.  Bihlioth.  p. 
1339.  E.),  both  of  whom  wrote  long  after  the  ori- 
ginal divisions  had  been  modified,  the  Seven  Nomes 
were  the  following  : (1.)  Memphites.  (2.)  Hera- 
cleopolites.  (3.)  Crocodilopolites  or  Arsinoites.  (4.) 
Aphroditopolites.  (5.)  Oxyrhynchites.  (6.)  Cy- 
nopolites.  (7.)  Hermopolites.  The  Greater  and 
Lesser  Oases  were  always  reckoned  portions  of  the 
Heptanomis,  and  hence  it  must  apparently  have  sent 
nine,  and  not  seven,  nomarchs  to  the  general  assembly 
in  the  Labyrinth.  The  capitals  of  the  Nomes,  whose 
names  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  respective  ap- 
pellations of  the  divisions  themselves — e.  g.  Her- 
mopolis  of  the  Nomos  Hermopolites,  &c. — were  also 
the  chief  towns  of  the  Middle  Land.  This  district 
comprised  the  three  greatest  works  of  Egyptian  art 
and  enterprise,  e.  g.,  the  Pyramids,  the  Labyrinth, 
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and  the  artificial  district  formed  by  the  canal  Baht'- 
Jusuf  the  Nomos  Arsinoites  or  the  Fyoum.  These, 
as  well  as  the  chief  cities  of  the  Heptanomis,  are  de- 
scribed under  their  separate  designations.  [Aphro- 
DITOPOLIS,  CyNOPOLIS,  &C.]. 

The  Heptanomis  extended  from  lat.  N.  27°  4'  to 
30°  N. : its  boundaiy  to  S.  was  the  castle  of  Her- 
mopolis  (^Ep/xonoKirdv-rj  (pv\aK^}');  to  N.  the  apex  of 
the  Delta  and  the  town  of  Cercasorum;  W.  the  irre- 
gular line  of  the  Libyan  Desert;  and  E.  the  hills 
which  confine  the  Nile,  or  the  sinuous  outline,  the 
recesses  and  projections  of  the  Arabian  mountains. 
Thus,  near  Hermopolis  at  the  S.  extremity  of  this 
region,  the  eastern  hills  approach  very  near  the  river, 
while  those  on  the  western  or  left  bank  recede  to  a 
considerable  distance  from  it.  Again,  in  lat.  29°, 
the  Libyan  hills  retire  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Nile, 
bend  toward  NVV.,  and  sharply  return  to  it  by  a 
curve  to  E.,  embracing  the  province  of  Arsinoe  (^El- 
Fyoum).  Between  the  hills  on  which  the  Pyramids 
stand  and  the  corresponding  elevation  of  Gehel-el- 
Mokattam  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river,  the  Hep- 
tanomis expands,  until  near  Cercasoram  it  acquires 
almost  the  breadth  of  the  subjacent  Delta. 

The  Heptanomis  is  remarkable  for  its  quarries  of 
stone  and  its  rock-grottoes.  Besides  the  Alabastrites, 
already  described,  we  find  to  N.  of  Antinoe  the 
grottoes  of  Benih.assan, — the  Speos  Arteinidos  of  the 
Greeks.  Nine  miles  lower  down  are  the  grottoes  of 
Koum-el-Ahmar,  and  in  the  Arabian  desert,  on  the 
east,  quarries  of  the  beautiful  veined  *and  white  ala- 
baster, which  the  Egyptians  employed  in  their  sarco- 
phagi, and  in  the  more  delicate  portions  of  their 
architecture.  From  the  quarries  of  Tourah  and 
M;issarah,  in  the  hills  of  Gebel-el-Mokattam,  east  of 
Jlemphis,  they  obtained  the  limestone  used  in  casing 
the  pyramids.  The  roads  from  these  quarries  may 
still  be  traced  across  the  intervening  plain. 

Under  the  Ptolemies  the  Heptanomis  was  go- 
verned by  an  ^TriaTpaTrjyos,  and  by  an  officer  of 
corresponding  designation, — procurator, — under  the 
Roman  Caesars.  We  find  him  described  in  inscrip- 
tions (Orelli,  Liscr.  Lat.  n.  516)  as  procurator 
Augusti  epistrategiae  Septem  Nomorum.”  Under 
the  later  Caesars  in  the  3rd  century  a.  d.  the  five 
northern  Nomes,  Memphites,  Heracleopolites,  Arsi- 
noites, Aphroditopolites,  and  Oxyrhyncites,  together 
with  the  Nomos  Leptopolites,  constituted  the  pro- 
vince of  Arcadia,  which  subsequently  became  a me- 
tropolitan episcopal  see.  The  natural  productions  of 
the  Heptanomis  resemble  those  of  Upper  Egypt 
generally,  and  present  a more  tropical  Fauna  and 
Flora  than  those  of  the  Delta.  Its  population  also 
was  less  modified  by  Greek  or  Nubian  admixture 
than  that  of  either  Lower  or  Upper  Egypt;  although, 
after  the  4th  century  A.  d.,  the  Heptanomis  was 
overrun  by  Arabian  marauders,  who  considerably 
affected  the  native  races.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERACLEIA  ('Hpo^fAem).  I.  In  Europe. 

HERACLEIA,  a town  or  fortress  of  Athamania 
of  uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xxxviii.  2.) 

HERACLEIA,  an  ancient  place  of  Pisatis  in 
Elis,  but  a village  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  was  dis- 
tant 40  or  50  stadia  from  Olympia.  It  contained 
medicinal  waters  issuing  from  a fountain  sacred  to 
the  Ionic  nymphs,  and  flowing  into  the  neighbouiing 
stream  called  Cytherus  or  Cytherius,  which  is  the 
brook  near  the  modem  village  of  Bruma.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  356 ; Pans.  vi.  22.  § 7 ; Boblaye,  Recherches, 
4'C.  p.  129;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.) 
HERACLEIA  LYNCESTIS  ('Hpd/cAeia,  Polyb. 
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xxviii.  11,  15,  xxxiv.  12;  Strab.  vii.  p.  319;  Ptol, 
iii.  13.  § 33;  Liv.  xxvi.  25,  xxxi.  39 ; Itin.  A7itun.\ 
Pent.  Tab. ; ’HpaKAeta  Aukkov,  Hierocl. ; Const. 
Porph.  de  Them.  ii.  2),  the  chief  town  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Upper  Macedonia,  called  Lyncestis,  at  a 
distance  of  46  M.  P.  from  Lychnidus  and  64  M.  P. 
from  Edessa.  According  to  the  proportional  dis- 
tances, Heracleia  stood  not  far  from  the  modern  town 
of  Filui'ina^  at  about  10  geog.  miles  direct  to  the 
S.  of  Bitolia,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  Egnatian 
Way. 

Calvinus  narrowly  escaped  being  intercepted  by 
the  Pompeians  on  his  rear,  after  having  fallen  back 
upon  Heracleia,  which  Caesar  {B.  C.  iii.  79)  rightly 
places  at  the  foot  of  the  Candavian  mountains, 
though  his  transcribers  have  interpolated  the  pas- 
sage, and  confounded  it  with  the  Heracleia  Sintica  of 
Thracian  Macedonia. 

The  writer  of  a geographical  fragment  (ap.  Hud- 
son, Geog.  Min.  vol.  iv.  p.  43;  comp.  Joann.  Cinnam. 
p.  127,  ed.  Bonn)  has  identified  this  city  with  Pe- 
lagonia  [Pelagonia],  but  incorrectly.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece.,  vol.  iii.  pp.281,  311,  318;  Tafel, 
de  Viae  Egnat.  Part.  Occid.  p.  39.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  SI'NTICA  ('H,>d/fAeja 
Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 30;  Steph.  B.;  Const.  Porph.  t/e  Them.  • 
ii.  2;  'Hpct/fA€ia  hTpo/iovos,  Hierocles;  Heraclea  ex 
Sintiis,  Liv.  xiii.  51),  the  principal  town  of  Sintice, 
a district  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Strymon,  in 
Thracian  Macedonia.  It  was  distant  from  Philippi, 
by  the  Roman  road  which  passed  round  the  N.  side 
of  the  lake,  55  M.  P.,  and  by  that  which  passed  on 
the  S.  side,  52  M.  P.  {Pent.  Tab.') 

Demetrius,  son  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia, 
w'as  murdered  and  piit  to  death  here.  (Liv.  xl.  24.) 

It  stood  on  the  site  of  the  modern  Zervokhori,  a 
small  village  where  the  peasants  find  in  ploughing 
the  ground  great  numbers  of  ancient  coins.  (Leake, 
Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  226.)  The  coins  of  this 
place  are  very  numerous.  (Sestini,  Mon.  Vet.  p. 
37;  Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  71.)  [E.B.  J.] 
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HERACLEIA  TRACHINIA.  [Trachis.] 

HERACLEIA  ('Hpd/cAeta:  Eth.  'Hpa/cATjtos, 
Heracliensis  or  Heracleensis  : Policoro),  a city  of 
Magna  Graecia,  situated  in  Lucania  on  the  gulf  of 
Tarentum,  but  a short  distance  from  the  sea,  and 
between  the  rivers  Aciris  and  Siris.  It  was  a Greek 
colony,  but  founded  at  a period  considerably  later 
than  most  of  the  other  Greek  cities  in  this  part  of 
Italy.  The  territory  in  which  it  was  established 
had  previously  belonged  to  the  Ionic  colony  of  Siris, 
and  after  the  fall  of  that  city  [Siris]  seems  to  have 
become  the  subject  of  contention  between  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  The  Athenians,  we  know,  had  a 
claim  upon  the  territory  of  Siris  (Herod,  viii.  62), 
and  it  was  probably  in  virtue  of  this  that  their  colo- 
nists the  Thurians,  almost  immediately  after  their 
establishment  in  Italy,  advanced  similar  pretensions. 
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These  were,  however,  resisted  by  the  Tarentines,  and 
war  ensued  between  the  two  states,  which  was  at 
length  terminated  by  an  arrangement  that  they 
should  found  a new  colony  in  the  disputed  district, 
which,  though  in  fact  a joint  settlement,  should  be 
designated  as  a colony  of  Tarentum.  The  few  re- 
maining inhabitants  of  Siris  were  added  to  the  new 
colonists,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  settlement 
was  first  established  on  the  ancient  site  of  Siris  itself, 
but  was  subsequently  transferred  from  thence,  and  a 
new  city  founded  about  24  stadia  from  the  former, 
and  nearer  the  river  Aciris,  to  which  the  name  of 
Heracleia  was  given.  Siris  did  not  cease  to  exist, 
but  lapsed  into  the  subordinate  condition  of  the  port 
or  emporium  of  Heracleia.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  264.)  The 
foundation  of  the  new  city  is  placed  by  Diodorus  in 
B.  c.  432,  fourteen  years  after  the  settlement  of 
Thurii ; a statement  which  appears  to  agree  well 
with  the  above  narrative,  cited  by  Strabo  from  An- 
tiochus.  (Antiochus,  ap.  Strab.  1.  c. ; Diod.  xii.  36 ; 
Liv.  viii.  24.)  Diodorus,  as  well  as  Livy,  calls  it 
simply  a colony  of  Tarentum : Antiochus  is  the  only 
writer  who  mentions  the  share  taken  by  the  Thu- 
rians  in  its  original  foundation.  Pliny  erroneously 
regards  Heracleia  as  identical  with  Siris,  to  which  it 
had  succeeded;  and  it  was  perhaps  a similar  mis- 
conception that  led  Livy,  by  a strange  anachronism, 
to  include  Heracleia  among  the  cities  of  Magna 
Graecia  where  Pythagoras  established  his  insti- 
tutions. (Liv.  i.  18;  Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  The  new 
colony  appears  to  have  risen  rapidly  to  power  and 
prosperity,  protected  by  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Tarentines,  who  were  at  one  time  engaged  in  war 
wdth  the  Messapians  for  its  defence.  (Strab.  vi.  p. 
281.)  It  was  probably  owing  to  the  predominant 
influence  of  Tarentum  also  that  Heracleia  was  selected 
as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  general  assembly 
(jravqyvpis)  of  the  Italiot  Greeks;  a meeting  appa- 
rently originally  of  a religious  character,  but  of 
com’se  easily  applicable  to  political  objects,  and  which 
for  that  reason  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  sought  to 
transfer  to  the  Thurians  for  the  purpose  of  weaken- 
ing the  influence  of  Tarentum.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  280.) 

But  beyond  the  general  fact  that  it  enjoyed  great 
wealth  and  prosperity, — advantages  which  it  doubt- 
less owed  to  the  noted  fertility  of  its  territory,  — we 
have  scarcely  any  information  concerning  the  histoiy 
of  Heracleia  until  we  reach  a period  when  it  was  al- 
ready beginning  to  decline.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
it  took  part  with  the  Tarentines  in  their  wars  against 
the  Messapians  and  Lucanians,  and  it  appears  to 
have  fallen  gradually  into  a state  of  almost  depend- 
ence upon  that  city,  though  without  ever  ceasing  to 
be,  in  name  at  least,  an  independent  state.  Hence, 
when  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  Italy  by  the  Tarentines,  subsequently  became 
hostile  to  that  people  [Tarentum],  he  avenged 
himself  by  taking  Heracleia,  and,  as  already  men- 
tioned, transferred  to  the  Thurians  the  general 
assemblies  that  had  previously  been  held  there.  (Liv. 
viii.  24 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  280.)  During  the  war  of 
Pyrrhus  with  the  Romans,  Heracleia  was  the  scene 
of  the  first  conflict  between  the  two  powers,  the 
consul  Laevinus  being  totally  defeated  by  the  Epirot 
king  in  a battle  fought  between  the  city  of  Heracleia 
and  the  river  Siris,  B.  c.  280.  (Plut.  Pyrrh.  16, 
17;  Flor.  i.  18.  § 7*;  Zonar.  viii.  4;  Oros.  iv.  1.) 

* It  is  a striking  instance  of  the  carelessness  of 
the  Roman  epitomisers,  and  their  consequent  worth- 
lessness as  geographical  authorities,  that  Florus 
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Heracleia  wai?  certainly  at  this  time  in  alliance 
with  the  Tarentines  and  Lucanians  against  Rome; 
and  it  was  doubtless  with  the  view  of  detaching  it 
from  this  alliance  that  the  Romans  were  induced 
shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  278)  to  grant  to  the  Hera- 
cleians  a treaty  of  alliance  on  such  favourable  terms 
that  it  is  called  by  Cicero  “ prope  singulare  foedus.” 
(Cic.  pro  Balh.  22,  pro  Arch.  4.)  Heracleia  pre- 
served this  privileged  condition  throughout  the  period 
of  the  Roman  republic;  and  hence,  even  when  in  b.  c. 
89  the  Lex  Plautia  Papiria  conferred  upon  its  inha- 
bitants, in  common  with  the  other  cities  of  Italy, 
the  rights  of  Roman  citizens,  they  hesitated  long 
whether  they  would  accept  the  proffered  boon.  (Cic. 
pro  Balh.  8.)  We  have  no  account  of  the  part 
taken  by  Heracleia  in  the  Social  War;  but  from  an 
incidental  notice  in  Cicero,  that  all  the  public  records 
of  the  city  had  been  destroyed  by  fire  at  that  period, 
it  would  seem  to  have  suffered  severely.  (Cic.  pro 
Arch.  4.)  Cicero  nevertheless  speaks  of  it,  in  his 
defence  of  Archias  (who  had  been  adopted  as  a 
citizen  of  Heracleia),  as  still  a flourishing  and  im- 
portant town,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
few  Greek  cities  in  the  S.  of  Italy  that  still  pre- 
served their  consideration  under  the  Roman  dominion. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  264;  Cic.  1.  c.  4,  5;  Mel.  ii.  4.  § 8; 
Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  15.)  Its  name  is  unaccountably 
omitted  by  Ptolemy;  but  its  existence  at  a much 
later  period  is  attested  by  the  Itineraries.  (^Itin. 
Ant.  p.  113;  Tab.  Pent.')  The  time  and  circum- 
stances of  its  final  extinction  are  wholly  unknown; 
but  the  site  is  now  desolate,  and  the  whole  neigh- 
bouring district,  once  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most 
fertile  in  Italy,  is  now  almost  wholly  uninhabited. 

The  position  of  the  ancient  city  may  nevertheless 
be  clearly  identified ; and  though  no  ruins  worthy  of 
the  name  are  still  extant,  large  heaps  of  rubbish 
and  foundations  of  ancient  buildings  mark  the  site 
of  Heracleia  near  a farm  called  Policoro,  about  three 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  a short  distance  from  the 
right  bank  of  the  Aciris  or  Agri.  Numerous  coins, 
bronzes,  and  other  relics  of  antiquity  have  been  dis- 
covered on  the  spot;  and  within  a short  distance  of 
the  site  were  found  the  bronze  tables  commonly 
known  as  the  Tabulae  Heracleenses,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  monuments  of  antiquity  still  remaining. 
They  contain  a long  Latin  inscription  relating  to  the 
municipal  regulations  of  Heracleia,  but  which  is  in 
fact  only  a copy  of  a more  general  law,  the  Lex  Julia 
Municipalis,  issued  in  b.  c.  45  for  the  regulation  of 
the  municipal  institutions  of  the  towns  throughout 
Italy.  This  curious  and  important  document,  which 
is  one  of  our  chief  authorities  for  the  municipal  law 
of  ancient  Italy,  is  engraved  on  two  tables  of  bronze, 
at  the  back  of  which  is  found  a long  Greek  inscrip- 
tion of  much  earlier  date,  but  of  very  inferior  in- 
terest. The  Latin  one  has  been  repeatedly  published 
(Murat.  Inscr.  vol.  ii.  p.  582 ; Haubold,  Mon.  Legal. 
pp.  98 — 133,  &c.),  and  copiously  illustrated  with 
legal  commentaries  by  Dirksen  (8vo.  Berlin,  1817 
— 1820)  and  Savigny  (in  his  VermischteSchriften, 
vol.  iii.).  Both  inscriptions  were  published,  with 
very  elaborate  commentaries  and  disquisitions  on  all 

places  this  battle  “apud  Heracleam  et  Campaniae 
■flumen  Lirim,"  mistaking  the  river  Siris  for  the 
Liris;  and  the  same  blunder  occurs  in  Orosius,  who 
says,  “ apud  Heracleam  Campaniae  urbem,  fluvium- 
que  Lirim”;  for  which  last  the  editors  substitute 
“ Sirim,”  though  the  mistake  is  evidently  that  of  the 
author,  and  not  of  the  copyist. 
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points  conr.ecteci  with  Heracleia,  by  Mazocchi  (2  vols. 
fob  Naples,  1754, 1755). 

Heracleia  is  generally  regarded  as  the  native  coun- 
try of  the  celebrated  painter  Zeuxis,  though  there  is 
much  doubt  to  which  of  the  numerous  cities  of  the 
name  that  distinguished  artist  really  owed  his  birth. 
\^Biogr.  Diet.  art.  Zeuxis.J  But  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  arts  in  the  Lucanian  Heracleia  (in 
common  with  most  of  the  neighbouring  cities  of 
Magna  Graecia)  is  attested  by  the  beauty  and  va- 
riety of  its  coins,  some  of  which  may  deservedly  be 
reckoned  among  the  choicest  specimens  of  Greek 
art;  while  their  number  sufficiently  proves  the  opu- 
lence and  commercial  activity  of  the  city  to  which 
they  belong.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  153;  Millingen, 
NumUmatique  de  V Anc.  Italic,  p.  1 1 1.)  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  HERACLEIA  IN  LUCANIA. 

HERACLEIA,  sumamed  MINOA  ('HpoKAeta 
MiV(pa:  Eth.  'Hpa/cAecorjjy,  Heracliensis),  in  Sicily, 
an  ancient  Greek  city,  situated  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Halycus,  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  Its  two  names  were  con- 
nected with  two  separate  mythological  legends  in 
regard  to  its  origin.  The  first  of  these  related  that 
Hercules,  having  vanquished  the  local  hero  Eryx  in 
a wrestling  match,  obtained  thereby  the  right  to  the 
whole  western  portion  of  Sicily,  which  he  expressly 
reserved  for  his  descendants.  (Diod.  iv.  23  ; Herod, 
v.  43;  Paus.  iii.  16.  § 5.)  He  did  not,  however, 
found  a town  or  settlement  ; but,  somewhat  later, 
Minos,  king  of  Crete,  having  come  to  Sicily  in  pur- 
suit of  Daedalus,  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Halycus,  and  founded  there  a city,  to  which  he  gave 
the  name  of  Minoa  ; or,  according  to  another  version 
of  the  story,  the  city  was  first  established  by  his 
followers,  after  the  death  of  Minos  himself.  Heracli- 
des  Ponticus  adds,  that  there  was  previously  a native 
city  on  the  spot,  the  name  of  which  was  Macara. 
(Diod.  iv.  79,  xvi.  9 ; Heracl.  Pont.  § 29.)  The 
two  legends  are  so  distinct  that  no  intimation  is 
given  by  Diodorus  of  their  relating  to  the  same  spot, 
and  we  only  learn  their  connection  from  the  combi- 
nation in  later  times  of  the  two  names.  The  first 
notice  of  the  city  which  we  find  in  historical  times 
represents  it  as  a small  town  and  a colony  of  Selinus, 
bearing  the  name  of  Minoa  (Herod,  v.  46) ; but  we 
have  no  account  of  its  settlement.  It  was  in  this 
state  when  Dorieus  the  Spartan  (brother  of  Cleo- 
iiienes  I.)  came  to  Sicily,  with  a large  body  of  follow- 
ers, with  the  express  view  of  reclaiming  the  territory 
which  had  belonged  to  his  ancestor  Hercules.  But 
having  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  Carthaginians 
and  Segestans,  he  was  defeated  and  slain  in  a 
battle  in  which  almost  all  his  leading  companions 
also  perished.  Euryleon,  the  only  one  of  the  chiefs 
who  escaped,  made  himself  master  of  Minoa,  which 
now,  in  all  probability,  obtained  for  the  first  time 
the  name  of  Heracleia.  (Herod,  v.  42 — 46.)  This 
is  not,  indeed,  expressly  stated  by  Herodotus,  who 
gives  the  preceding  narrative,  but  is  evidently  im- 
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plied  in  his  statement  at  the  beginning  of  it,  that 
l)orieus  set  out  for  the  purpose  of  founding  Heracleia, 
combined  with  the  fact  that  Diodorus  represents  him 
as  having  been  its  actual  founder.  (Diod.  iv.  23.) 
Hence  there  seems  no  reason  to  suppose  (as  has  been 
.suggested)  that  Heracleia  and  Minoa  were  originally 
distinct  cities,  and  that  the  name  of  the  one  was 
subsequently  transferred  to  the  other.  From  the 
period  of  this  new  settlement  (b.c.  510)  it  see.ms  to 
have  commonly  borne  the  name  of  Heracleia,  though 
coupled  with  that  of  Minoa  for  the  sake  of  distinction. 
(' HpoK AetW  yiivwav,  Pol.  i.  25  ; “ Heraclea,- 

quam  vocant  Minoa,”  Liv.  xxiv.  35.) 

Diodorus  tells  us  that  the  newly  founded  city  of 
Heracleia  rose  rapidly  to  prosperity,  butwas  destroyed 
by  the  Carthaginians,  through  jealousy  of  its  increas- 
ing power.  (Id.  iv.23.)  The  period  at  which  this  took 
place  is  uncertain.  It  was  probably  related  by  Diodo- 
rus in  his  10th  book,  which  is  now  lost:  at  least  he 
makes  no  mention  of  any  such  event  on  occasion  of 
the  great  expedition  of  Hamilcar,in  b.c.  480,  to  which 
epoch  we  might  otherwise  have  referred  it ; while, 
from  the  absence  of  all  notice  of  Heracleia  during 
the  subsequent  century,  and  the  wars  of  Dionysius 
with  the  Carthaginians,  it  seems  certain  that  it  did 
not  then  exist,  or  must  have  been  in  a very  reduced 
condition.  Indeed,  the  next  notice  we  find  of  it 
(under  the  name  of  Minoa),  in  b.c.  357,  when  Dion 
landed  there,  represents  it  as  a small  town  in  the 
Agrigentine  territory,  but  at  that  time  subject  to 
Carthage.  (Diod.  xvi.  9 ; Plut.  Dion.  25.)  Hence 
it  is  probable  that  the  treaty  between  Dionysius 
and  the  Carthaginians  which  had  fixed  the  Halycus 
as  the  boundary  of  the  latter,  had  left  Heracleia, 
though  on  its  left  bank,  still  in  their  hands  : and, 
in  accordance  with  this,  we  find  it  stipulated  by 
the  similar  treaty  concluded  with  them  by  Agatho- 
cles  (b.c.  314),  that  Heracleia,  Selinus,  and  Himera 
should  continue  subject  to  Carthage,  as  they  had 
been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.)  From  this  time 
Heracleia  reappears  in  history,  and  assumes  the 
position  of  an  important  city ; though  we  have  no 
explanation  of  the  circumstances  that  had  raised  it 
from  its  previous  insignificance.  Thus  we  find  it, 
soon  after,  joining  in  the  movement  originated  by 
Xenodicus  of  Agrigentum,  b.  c.  307,  and  declaring 
itself  free  both  from  the  Carthaginians  and  Agatho- 
cles;  though  it  was  so(»n  recovered  by  the  latter,  on 
his  retuni  from  Africa.  (Id.  xx.  56.)  At  the  time 
of  the  expedition  of  Pyrrhus  it  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  was  the  first  city 
taken  from  them  by  that  monarch  as  he  advanced 
westward  from  Agrigentum.  (Diod  xxii.  10.  Exc.  H. 
p.  497.)  In  like  manner,  in  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
was  occupied  by  the  Carthaginian  general  Hanno, 
when  advancing  to  the  relief  of  Agrigentum,  at  that 
time  besieged  by  the  Roman  armies,  b.  c.  260.  (Id. 
xxiii.  8.  p.  502;  Pol.  i.  18.)  Again,  in  b.c.  256, 
it  was  at  Heracleia  that  the  Carthaginian  fleet  of 
350  ships  was  posted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  passage  of  the  Roman  fleet  to  Africa,  and  where 
it  sustained  a great  defeat  from  the  consuls  Regulus 
and  Manlius.  (Pol.  i.  25 — 28,  30;  Zonar.  viii.  12.) 
It  appears,  indeed,  at  this  time  to  have  been  one  of 
the  principal  naval  stations  of  the  Carthaginians  in 
Sicily;  and  hence  in  B.  c.  249  we  again  find  their 
admiral,  Carthalo,  taking  his  post  there  to  watch  for 
the  Roman  fleet  which  was  approaching  to  the  relief 
of  Lilybaeum.  (Id.  i.  53.)  At  the  close  of  the  war 
Heracleia,  of  course,  passed,  with  the  rest  of  Sicily, 
under  the  Roman  dominion  ; but  in  the  Second  Funic 
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War  it  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians, 
and  was  one  of  the  last  places  that  still  held  out 
against  Marcellas,  even  after  the  fall  of  Syracuse. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  35,  xxv.  27,  40,  41.) 

We  hear  but  little  of  it  under  the  Roman  dominion  ; 
but  it  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  in  the  Servile 
War  (b.  c.  134 — 132),  and  in  consequence  received 
a body  of  fresh  colonists,  who  were  established  there 
by  the  praetor  P.  Rupilius ; and  at  the  same  time 
the  relations  of  the  old  and  new  citizens  were  regu- 
lated by  a municipal  law,  which  still  subsisted  in 
the  time  of  Cicero.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  50.)  In  the  days 
of  the  great  orator,  Heracleia  appears  to  have  been 
still  a flourishing  place  (Ib.  v.  33)  ; but  it  must  soon 
after  have  fallen  into  decay,  in  common  with  most  of 
the  towns  on  the  southern  coast  of  Sicily.  (Strab.  vi. 
p.  272.)  But  though  not  noticed  by  Strabo  among 
the  few  places  still  subsisting  on  this  coast,  it  is  one 
of  the  three  mentioned  by  Mela;  and  its  continued 
existence  is  attested  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy.  The 
latter  author  is  the  last  who  mentions  the  name  of 
Heracleia:  it  appears  to  have  disappeared  before  the 
age  of  the  Itineraries.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16  ; Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14 ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 6.) 

The  site  of  Heracleia  is  now  wholly  deserted,  and 
scarcely  any  ruins  remain  to  mark  the  spot ; but  the 
position  of  the  ancient  city  may  still  be  clearly  traced. 
It  was  situated  a few  hundred  yards  to  the  south  of 
the  river  Platani  (the  ancient  Halycus),  extending 
nearly  from  thence  to  the  promontory  of  Capo 
Bianco.  In  Fazello’s  time  the  foundations  of  the 
walls  could  be  distinctly  traced,  and,  though  no  ruins 
remained  standing,  the  whole  site  abounded  with 
remains  of  pottery  and  brickwork.  An  aqueduct 
was  then  also  still  visible  between  the  city  and  the 
I mouth  of  the  river;  but  its  remains  have  since 
! disappeared.  The  site  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
I examined  with  care  by  any  modem  traveller.  (Fazell. 
de  Reb.  Sic.  vi.  2 ; Smyth’s  Sicily^  p.  2 16  ; Biscari, 
Viaggio  in  Sicilia,  p.  188.) 

The  Capo  Bianco,  a conspicuous  headland  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Heracleia,  is  evidently 
the  one  called  by  Strabo,  in  his  description  of  the 
coasts  of  Sicily,  the  Heracleian  promontory  (vi.  p. 
266),  which  he  correctly  reckons  20  miles  distant 
from  the  port  of  Agrigentum.  [E.  H.  B.j 

HERACLEIA  PERINTHUS.  [Perinthus.] 
HERACLEIA,  in  Gallia  Narbonensis.  Pliny(iii.5) 
has  preserved  a tradition  of  a town  named  Heraclea, 
at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone ; but  he  knew  no  more 
about  it,  and  we  can  add  nothing  to  what  he  knew. 
Ukert  (^Gallien,  p.  418)  has  a few  words  on  this 
place. 

Stephanus  (s.  v.  ‘HpoKA-eto)  in  his  list  of  towns 
named  Heracleia  mentions  one  in  Celtice.  The 
Maritime  Itin.,  proceeding  west  from  Forum  Julii 
(^Frejus),  places  “ Sambracitanus  Plagia  ” 25  M.  P. 
from  Forum  Julii,  and  Heraclea  Caccabaria  16  M.P. 
from  the  Sinus  ^mbracitanus.  D’Anville  follows 
Honore'  Bouche  in  placing  Heracleia  at  S.  Tropez; 
but  in  order  to  do  this  he  suppresses  the  number  25 
between  Forum  Julii  and  Sinus  Sambracitanus,  and 
assumes  that  16  is  the  whole  distance  between 
Forum  Julii  and  Heracleia.  This  is  a very  bad  way 
of  proceeding;  for,  unless  he  can  prove  some  error  in 
the  MSS.,  he  ought  to  assume  that  the  distances 
along  the  coast  are  most  correctly  measured  in  the 
Itinerary,  as  they  doubtless  were.  Walckenaer  fixes 
Heracleia  at  the  Pointe  Cavalaire.  S.  Tropez  is 
within  the  Sinus  Sambracitanus.  A complete  map 
of  this  coast  is  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  compa  - 
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rative  geography.  This  Heracleia  is  one  of  the  Greek 
towns  on  the  south  coast  of  France.  [G.  L.] 

HERACLEIA  ('Hpd/rAeia).  II.  In  Asia. 

HERACLEIA  (‘Hpd/fAeja).  1.  A town  of  Caria 
of  uncertain  site.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  658;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  2.  § 19)  describes  it  by  the  addition  nphs 
'A\€ai/w.  (Comp.  Plin.  v.  29  ; Suid.  and  Eudoc.  s.  v., 
where  the  town  has  the  surname  ’AA^d/erj.)  This 
town  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  following. 

2.  A town  on  the  confines  between  Caria  and  Ionia, 
which  is  generally  described  as  -Trphs  AaTiicp,  or  g 
virh  Adr/iip,  from  its  situation  at  the  western  foot  of 
mount  Latmus,  on  the  Sinus  Latmicus.  It  was  a 
small  place  in  the  south-east  of  Miletus,  and  south- 
west of  Amazon,  and  was  sometimes  designated 
simply  by  the  name  Latmus.  In  its  neighbourhood 
a cave  was  shown  with  the  tomb  of  Endymion. 
(Scylax,  p.  39;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  635;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 9; 
Plin.  V.  31;  Polyaen.  vii.  23;  Paus.  v.  1.  §4;  Schol. 
ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  57.)  Ruins  of  this  town  still 
exist  at  the  foot  of  mount  Latmus  on  the  borders  of 
lake  Baffi,  which  is  probably  a portion  of  the  ancient 
Sinus  Latmicus,  formed  by  the  deposits  of  the  river 
Maeander.  (Comp.  Leake,  Asia  Minor,  p.  239; 
Fellowes,  Exc.  in  As.  Min.  p.  263,  who,  confounding 
the  lake  of  BaflS  with  that  of  Myus,  considers  the 
ruins  of  Heracleia  to  be  those  of  Myus.) 

3.  A town  on  the  coast  of  Aeolis,  opposite  to 
Hecatonnesi.  This  town  and  the  neighbouring  Cory- 
phantis  are  called  villages  of  the  Mytilenaeans. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  607 ; Plin.  v.  32,  who  speaks  only  of 
a Heracleotes  tractus  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.) 

4.  Surnamed  Pontica,  on  the  coast  of  Phrygia, 
in  the  country  of  the  Mariandyni,  was  a colony  of 
the  Megarians,  in  conjunction  with  Tanagraeans 
from  Boeotia.  (Paus.  v.  26.  § 6 ; Justin,  xvi.  3.) 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  542)  erroneously  calls  the  town  a 
colony  of  Miletus.  It  was  situated  a few  miles  to 
the  north  of  the  river  Lycus,  and  had  two  ex- 
cellent harbours,  the  smaller  of  which  was  made 
artificially.  (Xen.  Anah.  vi.  2.  § 1 ; Diod.  xiv.  31 ; 
Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  15;  Memnon,  p.  52.)  Owing  to 
its  excellent  situation,  the  town  soon  rose  to  a high 
degree  of  prosperity,  and  not  only  reduced  the  Mari- 
andyni to  subjection,  but  acquired  the  supremacy  of 
several  other  Greek  towns  in  its  neighbourhood;  so 
that,  at  the  time  of  its  highest  prosperity,  it  ruled 
over  the  whole  territory  extending  from  the  Sangarius 
in  the  west  to  the  Parthenius  in  the  east.  A pro- 
tracted struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and  the 
demos  (Aristot.  Polit.  v.  5)  at  last  obliged  the  inha- 
bitants to  submit  to  a tyrannis.  In  the  reign  of 
Dionysius,  one  of  these  tyrants,  who  was  married  to 
a relation  of  Darius  Codomannus,  Heracleia  reached 
the  zenith  of  its  prosperity.  But  this  state  of  things 
did  not  last  long ; for  the  rising  power  of  the  Bithynian 
princes,  who  tried  to  reduce  that  prosperous  maritime 
city,  and  the  arrival  of  the  Galatians  in  Asia,  who 
were  instigated  by  the  kings  of  Bithynia  against 
Heracleia,  deprived  the  town  gradually  of  a consider- 
able part  of  its  territory.  Still,  however,  it  con- 
tinued to  maintain  a very  prominent  place  among 
the  Greek  colonies  in  those  parts,  until,  in  the  war  of 
the  Romans  against  Mithridates,  it  received  its  death 
blow ; for  Aurelius  Cotta  plundered  and  partly  de- 
stroyed the  town  (Memnon,  c.  54).  It  was  aftemards 
indeed  restored,  but  remained  a town  of  no  im- 
portance (“  oppidum,”  Plin.  vi.  1 ; comp.  Strab.  xii. 
p.  543  ; Scylax,  p.  34;  Ptol.  v.  1.  § 7 ; Marcian. 
pp.  70,  73 ; Schol.  ad  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  748,  ad 
Nicand.  Alex.  13;  Eustath.  ad  Dionys.  Per.  791). 
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Heracleia  which  was  the  birthplace  of  Heraclides 
Ponticiis  and  his  disciple  Dionysius  Metatheinenus, 
still  exists  under  the  name  of  Herahie  or  ErekH 
I'or  the  history  of  this  important  colony  see  Justin, 
xvi.  3 — 5 ; Polsberw,  de  Rebtis  Heracleae,  Bran- 
denburg, 1833,  8vo.  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Anc.  Hist. 
iii.  pp.  113,  fol.) 


COIN  OF  HERACLEIA  IN  BITHYNIA. 

5.  A town  of  uncertain  site  in  Lydia,  perhaps  not 
far  from  Magnesia  at  the  foot  of  mount  Sipylus. 
From  this  town  the  magnet  derived  its  name  of 
Jleraclem  lapis.  (Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Hesych.  s.  v. ; 
Zenob.  Prov.  ii.  22,  p.  90,  ed.  Leutsch.)  [L.  S.] 

HERACLEIA  ('Hpa/cAeta,  Strab.  xvi.  p.  751; 
Plin.  V.  20),  a small  town  on  the  coast  of  N.  Syria 
to  the  N.  of  Laodicea-ad-jMare  {LadikiyeK).  Pococke 
{Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  194)  has  identified  it  with 
Meinet  Borja,  the  small  town  and  half-ruined  port 
from  which  salt  and  wheat  are  brought  from  Cyprus 
(comp.  Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  453), 
and  found,  on  the  small  flat  point  that  makes  out 
into  the  sea,  several  graves  cut  into  the  rock,  some 
stone  coffins,  and  pieces  of  marble  pillars ; to  the  N. 
he  saw  some  remains  of  piers  built  into  the  sea,  of 
foundations  of  walls  of  large  hewn  stones,  and  signs 
of  a strong  building  at  the  end  of  the  pier.  (Ritter, 
Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  p.  99.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIA  PARTHIAE  ('Hpc^KAeta,  Strab. 
xi.  p.  514).  Strabo  mentions  a town  of  this  name, 
which  he  places,  together  with  Apameia,  in  the  di- 
rection of  Rhagae.  Nothing  certain  is  known  about 
it ; but  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Forbiger  that  it 
is  the  same  as  a town  of  the  same  name  mentioned 
by  Pliny,  which  was  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  subsequently,  when  destroyed,  was  named 
by  Antiochus,  Achais  (vi.  16.  s.  18).  [V.] 

HERACLEIUM  (^'HpaKKeiov').  1.  A town  on 
the  north  coast  of  the  Chersonesus  Taurica;  it  was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis,  near 
Parthenium,  but  its  exact  site  is  unknown.  (Strab. 
xi.  p.  494;  Ptol.  iii.  6.  § 4.) 

2.  A promontory  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Euxine, 
south  of  cape  Toretice,  and  150  stadia  north  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Achaeus.  (Arrian,  Peripl.  p. 
79.) 

3.  A cape  and  town  on  the  same  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  1 50  stafiia  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Achaeus. 
(Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  78.)  Pliny  (vi.  5)  mentions  He- 
racleium  on  this  coast  as  70  miles  distant  from 
Sebastopolis ; but,  although  we  have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining whether  this  or  the  other  Heracleium  be 
meant,  the  distance  renders  it  probable  that  Pliny  is 
speaking  of  the  Heracleium  south  of  the  Achaeus. 

4.  A promontory  and  river  on  the  same  coast  of 
the  Euxine,  between  the  rivers  Phasis  in  the  north 
and  the  Bathys  in  the  south.  (Plin  vi.  4.) 

5.  A promontory  and  port-town  on  the  coast  of 
Pontus,  between  Amisus  and  Polemonium.  (Strab.  xii. 
p.  548 : 'HpoKAeios  &Kpa;  Ptol.  ii.  3.  § 3 : 'HpaKXeovs 
&Kpov]  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.  73;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  969). 
The  modern  name  is  Thermeh. 
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6.  The  name  of  the  arx  of  the  town  of  Caunus  in 
Caria,  which  was  taken  and  destroyed  by  Ptolemy 
of  Egypt  in  his  expedition  against  Asia  Minor. 
(Diod.  Sic.  XX.  27.) 

7.  A small  town  in  the  district  Cyrrhestica,  be- 
tween mount  Amanus  and  the  Euphrates;  near  this 
place  the  Parthian  Pacorus  was  defeated  by  the 
Roman  general  Ventidius.  (Strab.  xvi.p.751.)  [L.S.] 

HERACLEIUM  (‘Hpa/cAeioj',  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 6), 
a place  in  Crete,  which  Strabo  (x.  pp.  476,  484) 
calls  the  port  of  Cnossus,  w^as.  situated,  according 
to  the  anonymous  coast-describer  (^Stadiasm.'),  at  a 
distance  of  20  stadia  from  that  city.  The  name 
Heracleia  ('Hpd»fA€to,comp.  Plin.  iv.20)  is  simply 
mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  as  the  1 7th 
of  the  23  Heracleias  he  enumerates.  Although  the 
ecclesiastical  notices  make  no  mention  of  this  place 
as  a bishop’s  see,  yet  there  is  found  among  the  sub- 
scriptions to  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Seventh 
Council  held  at  Nicaea,  along  with  other  Cretan  pre- 
lates, Theodores,  bishop  of  Heracleopolis.  (Cornel. 
Creta  Sacr.  vol.  i.  p.  254.)  Mr.  Pashley  (^Trav. 
vol.  i.  p.  263)  has  fixed  the  site  at  a little  rocky 
hill  to  the  W.  of  Kakou-6ros.  There  are  remains 
of  buildings,  probably  of  no  earlier  date  than  the 
Venetian  conquest,  but  the  position  agrees  with  the 
indications  of  the  ancients.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERACLEIUS,  river.  [Bulis.] 

HERACLEOPO'LIS  MAGNA  ('HpafcAe'ous  tv6\is 
fjLcydXTj  or  f]  drco,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 7 ; Steph.  B.  s.v.; 
Strab.  xvii.  pp.  789,809,  812;  Herculis  Oppidum, 
Plin.  V.  9.  § 9,  11:  Etk.  'Hpo/cAeoTroAiTrjs),  was 
the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Heracleotes  in  Middle 
Egypt.  It  was  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  valley 
of  the  Fyoum  (Nomos  Arsinoites),  on  an  island 
formed  by  the  Nile,  the  Bahr  Justif,  and  a canal. 
After  Memphis  and  Heliopolis  it  was  probably  the 
most  important  city  south  of  the  ThebaTd.  When 
in  the  eighth  dynasty  of  kings  Memphis  apparently 
lost  its  pre-eminence,  the  Aegyptian  monarchy  passed 
over,  in  the  first  instance,  to  Heracleopolis,  before  it 
was  established  at  Thebes.  The  Lists  of  Manetho 
exhibit  two  dynasties  of  Heracleopolite  kings,  the 
ixth  and  xth,  each  containing  nineteen  names.  But 
we  know  the  appellation  of  the  founder  of  them  alone, 
Achthoes,  a ferocious  tyrant,  who  went  mad  and  was 
destroyed  by  a crocodile.  Centuries  afterward  the  ich- 
neumon w’as  worshipped  at  Heracleopolis,  from  which 
we  may  infer  that  the  hostility  to  the  crocodile  was 
handed  down.  (Agatharch.  ap.  Photium,  p.  1339, 
R.;  Aelian,  Aw.  X.  47.)  It  is  probable  that 
nnder  these  dynasties  commenced  at  least  those 
great  works  which  tradition  connected  with  the 
name  of  Moeris,  and  that  the  canal  and  terraces  of 
the  Arsinoite  nome  were  their  works.  The  He- 
racleote  nome  partook,  indeed,  of  the  exuberant  fer- 
tility of  the  Fyoum  district.  Under  the  Lower  empire 
it  fonned  part  of  the  Roman  prefecture  of  Arcadia. 
(^Not.  Dign.  Imp.')  Its  ruins  are  inconsiderable; 
the  modem  hamlet  of  Anasieh  covers  a portion  of 
them.  (Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  i.  p.  789.)  [W.B.D.] 

HERACLEOPO’LIS  PARVA  {g  kutH,  or  'Hpa- 
KXeovs  TrSXts  fUKpd,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 56;  Joseph.  Bell. 
Jud.  iv.  11.  §5;  Steph.  B.  s.v.;  Heracleus,  It. 
Anton,  p.  152;  Heraclium,  Tab.  Pent),  is  men- 
tioned only  in  the  later  times  of  Egyptian  history. 
It  stood  near  Pelusium,  in  the  Sethroite  nome,  and 
beyond  the  westernmost  branch  of  the  Delta.  Hence 
it  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  denominated 
Sethrum  (2e0por,  Steph.  B.  s.  v.),  and  regarded  as 
the  capital  of  the  nome.  It  was  about  22  miles 
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from  Tanis.  Its  ruins  are  now  covered  by  the  lake 
]\fenzaleh,  near  whose  western  border  it  was  pro- 
bably situated.  (Champollion,jL’A5r?//jie,  vol.  ii.  p.  130; 
D'Anville,  Mem.  sur  VEgypte,  p.  96.)  [W.  B.  D,] 

HERACLEUSTIBUS,  the  name  of  a station  in 
the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  11  M.  P.  from  Apollonia. 
Tafel  (tZe  Eiae  Egnat.  Part.  Orient,  p.  6)  has  con- 
jectured that  it  is  equivalent  to  'UpaKXeovs  <tti- 
€os.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERAEA  ('Hpafa:  Eth.  'Hpatetiy,  *Hpoeus,  in  an 
ancient  inscription  'HpfaoTos:  the  territory  "Hpaia- 
Tts),  the  most  important  Arcadian  town  on  the 
Lower  Alpheius,  was  situated  near  the  frontiers  of 
Elis,  and  on  the  high  road  from  Arcadia  to  Olympia. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Heraeeus,  a son 
of  Lycaon,  and  to  have  been  called  originally  Solo- 
gorgus.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  § 1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ‘Hpota.) 
At  an  early  period  the  Heraeans  concluded  a treaty 
with  the  Eleians  for  mutual  protection  and  support 
for  one  hundred  years ; the  original  of  which  treaty, 
engraven  on  a bronze  tablet  in  the  old  Peloponne- 
sian dialect,  was  brought  from  Olympia  by  Gell, 
and  is  now  in  the  Payne  Knight  collection  in  the 
British  Maseum.  This  treaty  is  placed  about  the 
50th  Olympiad,  or  B.  c.  580,  since  it  belongs  to  a 
time  when  the  Eleians  exercised  an  undisputed  su- 
premacy over  the  dependent  districts  of  Pisatis  and 
Triphylia ; and  the  Heraeans  consequently  were 
anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  their  support.  (For 
a copy  of  the  inscription  see  Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,^ 
p.  1;  Bockh,  Inscr.  no.  11,  vol.  i.  p.  26.)  Heraea 
was,  at  that  time,  the  chief  village  among  eight 
others  which  lay  scattered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius  and  its  tributaries  the  Ladon  and  Ery- 
manthus;  but  the  inhabitants  of  these  separate  vil- 
lages were  transferred  to  Heraea,  and  a city  there 
was  founded  by  the  Spartan  king  Cleombrotus  or 
Cleonymus.  (Strab.  viii.  p.  337.)  In  consequence 
of  their  close  connection  with  Sparta,  the  Heraeans 
incurred  the  hostility  of  the  other  Arcadians,  who 
laid  waste  their  territory  in  b.  c.  370.  (Xen.  Hell. 
vi.  5.  § 22.)  At  a later  time  Heraea  was  a member 
of  the  Achaean  League ; and,  as  Elis  was  one  of  the 
chief  places  of  the  Aetolian  League,  it  is  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  contests  between  these  two  powers. 
(Polyb.  ii.  54,  iv.  77,  seq.)  It  was  afterwards  in 
the  hands  of  Philip,  but  it  was  restored  to  the 
Achaeans.  (Liv.  xxviii.  8,  xxxii.  5,  xxxiii.  34;  Po- 
lyb. xviii.  25,  30.)  Heraea  is  mentioned  by  Strabo 
(viii.  p.  388)  as  one  of  the  deserted  cities  of  Arca- 
dia; but  when  it  w'as  visited  by  Pausanias,  it  was 
still  a place  of  some  importance.  The  latter  writer 
describes  its  temples,  baths,  plantations  of  myrtles 
and  other  trees  along  the  banks  of  the  Alpheius: 
among  its  temples  he  mentions  two  sacred  to  Diony- 
sus, one  to  Pan,  and  another  to  Hera,  of  the  latter  of 
which  only  some  ruins  were  left.  (Paus.  viii.  26.  §§ 

The  site  of  Heraea  is  fixed  by  its  distance  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Ladon,  which,  according  to  Pau- 
sanias, was  15  stadia.  The  same  writer  says  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  city  lay  upon  a gently  sloping 
hill,  and  the  remainder  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Alpheius.  The  remains  of  Heraea  are  visible  on  a 
hill  west  of  the  village  of  Aidnni  (St.  John), 
bounded  on  either  side  by  a ravine,  and  sloping 
down  towards  the  river.  These  ruins  extend  along 
the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the  slope  towards  the 
river;  but  they  are  inconsiderable,  and  have  for  t)ie 
most  part  been  cleared  away  in  consequence  of  the 
fertility  of  the  land.  A sweetish  red  wine  is  grown 
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upon  the  spot,  which  Leake  says  has  more  flavour 
and  body  tlian  almost  any  other  he  met  with  in  the 
Morea.  This  wine  was  also  celebrated  in  antiquity, 
and  was  said  to  make  women  fruitful.  (Theojdir, 
H.  PI.  ix.  20;  Athen.  i.  p.  31 ; Plin.  xiv.  18.  s.  22; 
Aelian,  V.H.  xiii.  6.) 

Heraea  was  favourably  situated  in  several  respects. 
Its  territory  was  fertile,  and  it  was  situated,  as  we 
have  already  said,  on  the  high  road  from  Olympia 
into  the  interior  of  Arcadia.  From  the  north  of 
Arcadia  a road  led  into  the  valley  of  the  Alpheius, 
near  Heraea;  and  two  roads  led  into  the  Hereatis, 
one  fi'om  Megalopolis,  and  the  other  from  Me.ssene 
and  Phigalia,  which  joined  the  former  close  to  the 
town.  There  was  a l)ridgc  over  the  Alpheius  close 
to  Heraea,  which  Philip  restored  in  b.  c.  219.  (Po- 
lyb. iv.  77,  78.)  The  Heraeatis  was  separated  from 
Pisatis  by  the  river  Erymanthus,  and  from  the  ter- 
ritory of  Megalopolis  by  the  river  Buphagus.  (Gell, 
Itiner.  of  the  Morea.,  p.  113;  Leake,  Morea,  vol. 
ii.  p.  91 ; Boblaye,  Recherches,  <^c.  p,  159;  Curtius 
Peloponnesos,  vol.  i.  p.  363,  seq.) 
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QERAEI  MONTES  (ret  ‘Hparo  opri),  a group 
or  range  of  mountains  in  Sicily,  mentioned  by 
Diodorus  (iv.  84),  who  describes  in  glowing  colours 
the  pleasant  shaded  valleys  in  which  they  abounded, 
the  rich  forests  with  which  they  were  covered,  and 
the  abundance  of  wild  fruits  they  produced.  He 
gives  no  clue  to  their  position,  and  they  are  not 
mentioned  by  any  of  the  geographers  in  their  de- 
scriptions of  the  island  : but  Vibius  Sequester  tells 
us  (p.  8)  that  the  river  Chrysas  had  its  source  in 
the  Heraean  mountains;  and  this  shows  that  they 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  range  which  occupies 
the  whole  north  of  Sicily,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Messana  to  that  of  Panormus.  The  natural 
beauties  of  this  mountain  tract  accord  well  with  the 
description  of  Diodorus,  whence  the  name  of  Calo 
Acte,  “ the  beautiful  shore,”  was  given  to  the  N. 
coast  of  Sicily,  which  extends  along  the  foot  of  the 
range  : and  Fazello  describes  the  fertility  and  plea- 
santness of  their  southern  slopes  in  terms  which 
fully  justify  the  rhetorical  praises  of  Diodoras 
(Fazell.  ix.  4.  p.  385).  The  great  contrast  pre- 
sented by  the  whole  of  this  range  of  mountains,  to 
the  dry  and  bare  calcareous  hills  of  the  centre  and 
south  of  Sicily,  can  indeed  leave  no  doubt  as  to 
their  being  those  intended  by  that  author.  It  is 
impossible,  however,  to  fix  the  precise  limits  within 
which  the  term  was  applied.  The  lofty  mass  of 
the  Monte  Madonia,  the  Mens  Nebrodes  of  the 
ancients,  is  in  fact  only  a portion  of  the  same 
chain,  while  on  the  E.  the  continuation  of  the  range, 
towards  Messana  and  the  promontory  of  Pelorus, 
appears  to  have  been  designated  as  the  Mons  Nep- 
tunius.  The  central  portion  of  the  range,  between 
Caronia  and  Traina,  is  still  covered  with  an  im- 
mense forest,  now  called  the  Bosco  di  Caronia  : 
the  highest  summit  of  this  group,  Monte  Sort, 
attains  an  elevation  of  nearly  3000  feet  above  the 
sea. 

It  is  certainly  erroneous  to  extend  the  name  of 
the  Heraei  Montes,  as  has  been  done  by  Cluver  and 
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Piirthey,  not  only  to  the  mountains  about  Enna, 
but  to  the  great  calcareous  hills  which  extend  from 
thence  to  the  S.E.  and  fill  up  the  greater  part  of 
the  Val  di  Noto.  The  natural  characters  of  that 
part  of  Sicily  must  always  have  been  essentially 
different  from  those  of  the  mountainous  region  of 
ihe  north.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERAEUM  ('Hpatov:  KarauK),  a town  on  the 
Thracian  coast  of  the  Propontis,  a little  to  the  east 
of  Bisanthe.  (Herod,  iv.  90;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  In 
some  of  the  Itineraries,  the  place  is  called  Hiereum 
or  Ereon.  LL.  S.] 

HERAEUM.  [CoRiNTHUS,  p.  685,  b.] 
HERA'TEMIS  ('Hpare/ias,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39),  a 
canal  in  Persis,  mentioned  by  Arrian  as  cut  from  a 
larger  river  at  no  great  distance.  This  river  was 
probably  the  Padargus  mentioned  in  the  same  chap- 
ter by  the  Greek  historian.  The  canal  terminated 
at  the  sea;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  traces  of 
it  now  remain,  unless  the  Khore-esseH  of  D’An- 
ville’s  map  represents  it,  which  is  possible.  [V.] 
HERBANUM,  a town  of  Etruria,  the  name  of 
which  is  found  only  in  Pliny’s  list  of  the  towns  in  the 
interior  of  that  country.  (Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  8.)  It  has  been 
generally  assumed,  but  entirely  without  authority,  to 
be  the  place  called  Urbs  Vetus  by  Paulus  Diaconus 
(iv.  33),  a name  which  has  been  probably  corrupted 
into  that  of  the  modern  city  of  Orvieto.  The  Urbi- 
ventum  of  Procopius  (Ovp§i€evTov,  B.  G.  ii.  20), 
which  he  describes  as  a strong  fortress,  very  difficult 
of  access,  is  probably  the  same  place  with  the  Urbs 
Vetus  of  Paulus.  Orvieto  certainly  occupies  the 
site  of  an  ancient  Etruscan  town,  as  is  proved  by 
tombs  and  antiquities  discovered  there,  and  the  name 
of  Urbs  Vetus  could  obviously  not  have  been  the 
original  one ; but  the  identification  of  Urbs  Vetus 
with  Herbanum  is  mere  conjecture.  (Dennis,  Etruria^ 
vol.  i.  p.  .526.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERBESSUS.  [Erbessus.] 

HE'RBITA  ( EpSira,  Steph.  B.,  Ptol.:  Eth:Y.pfi- 
Tttios,  Herbitensis),  a city  of  the  interior  of  Sicily, 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  island,  and  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  Heraean  mountains.  It  was  a. city  of  the 
Siculians,  and  is  first  mentioned  about  445  b.c.,  when 
it  was  subject  to  the  rule  of  a prince,  or  despot, 
named  Archonides,  who  co-operated  with  Ducetius, 
chief  of  the  Siculi,  in  founding  his  new  settlement  at 
Gale  Acte.  (Diod.  xii.  8.)  [Calacte.]  In  b.  c.  403, 
it  was  besieged  by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  but  with- 
out effect  ; and  several  years  after  we  find  it  still 
maintaining  its  independence  against  that  monarch, 
^leanwhile  Archonides,  who  was  still  ruler  of  the 
city,  proceeded  to  extend  his  power  by  founding  the 
colony  of  Alaesa,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island. 
(Diod.  xiv.  15,  16,  78.)  Diodorus  tells  us  that  the 
citizens  of  Alaesa,  having  subsequently  attained  to 
great  prosperity  [Alaesa],  disdained  to  acknow- 
ledge their  descent  from  so  inferior  a city  as  Her- 
bita ; but  the  latter  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means 
an  unimportant  place.  Its  name  does  not  again 
occur  in  history,  but  Cicero  calls  it  “ honesta  et  co- 
piosa  civitas”  (Verr.  iii.  32);  it  had  a fertile  and 
extensive  territory,  which  was  cultivated  with  great 
care,  and  produced  abundance  of  com  ; the  inhabi- 
tants were  diligent  and  active  agriculturists  (summi 
aratores),  and  a quiet,  frugal  race.  They,  however, 
suffered  severely  from  the  exactions  of  Verres  ; so 
that  the  number  of  the  cultivators  (aratores)  was 
reduced  from  257  to  120,  and  their  territory  ren- 
dered almost  desolate.  (Cic.  Verr.  iii.  18,  32 — 34, 
51.)  Herbita  is  still  mentioned  among  the  towns  of 
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Sicily  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  : but  after  this  all 
trace  of  it  disappears,  and  the  data  for  fixing  its  po- 
sition are  sufficiently  vague.  Ptolemy  appears  to 
place  it  between  Agyrium  and  Leontini,  but  the 
other  towns  with  which  it  is  associated  by  Cicero  and 
’ Diodorus  would  point  to  a more  northerly  position  : 
and  Cluverius  is  probably  right  in  placing  it  at  Ni- 
cosia, a town  about  10  miles  NW.  of  S.  Filijypo 
d'Argirb  (Agyrium),  or  rather  at  a place  called  Sper- 
linga,  about  2 miles  W.  of  it,  in  a more  elevated  situa- 
tion, and  now  uninhabited.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 13  ; Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  329.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERCULA'NEUM  (the  form  Herculan«7?i  ap- 
pears to  be  erroneous : in  the  passage  of  Cicero  {ad 
Att.  vii.  3.  § 1)  generally  cited  in  support  of  it, 
the  true  reading  seems  to  be  “ Aeculanum : ” see 
Orell.  ad  loc.  ‘Updic\eiov,  Strab.;  "HpKovAdreov, 
Dion  Cass.:  Eth.  Herculanensis : Ercolano),  a town 
of  Campania,  situated  on  the  gulf  called  the  Crater 
(the  Bay  of  Naples'),  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Vesuvius. 
The  circumstances  attending  its  discovery  have  ren- 
dered its  name  far  more  celebrated  in  modern  times 
than  it  ever  was  in  antiquity,  when  it  certainly  never 
rose  above  the  condition  of  a second-class  town.  It 
was,  however,  a place  of  great  antiquity:  its  origin 
was  ascribed  by  Greek  tradition  to  Hercules,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  founded  a small  city  on  the  spot,  to 
which  he  gave  his  own  name.  (Dionys.  i.  44.)  Hence 
it  is  called  by  Ovid  “ Herculea  urbs”  {Met.  xv.  711). 
But  this  was  doubtless  a mere  inference  from  the 
name  itself,  and  we  have  no  account  of  any  Greek 
colony  there  in  historical  times,  though  it  is  probable 
that  it  must  have  received  a considerable  mixture  at 
least  of  a Greek  population,  from  the  neighbouring 
cities  of  Neapolis  or  Cumae:  and  there  is  no  doubt 
of  the  extent  to  which  Greek  influences  had  pervaded 
the  manners  and  institutions  of  its  inhabitants,  in 
common  with  those  of  all  this  part  of  Campania. 
Strabo’s  account  of  its  early  history  is  confused ; he 
tells  us  it  was  at  first  occupied  (as  well  as  its  neigh- 
bour Pompeii)  by  Oscans,  afterwards  by  Tyrrhenians 
and  Pelasgians,  and  after  this  by  the  Samnites.  (v. 
p.  247.)  It  is  doubtful  whether  he  here  means  by 
Tyrrhenians  the  Etruscans,  or  rather  uses  the  two 
names  of  Tyrrhenians  and  Pelasgians  as  nearly 
synonymous : but  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  that  Herculaneum  may  have  been  at  one  time  a 
Pelasgic  settlement,  and  that  its  population,  previous 
to  its  conquest  by  the  Samnites,  was  partly  of  Pe- 
lasgic and  partly  of  Oscan  extraction  Its  name, 
and  the  legends  which  connected  it  with  Hercules, 
may  in  this  case  have  been  originally  Pelasgic,  and 
subsequently  adopted  by  the  Greeks.  It  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  Samnites  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  Campania  (Strab.  1.  c.):  and  this  is  all  that  we 
know  of  its  history  previous  to  its  passing  under  the 
Roman  dominion.  Nor  have  we  any  particular  ac- 
count of  the  time  at  which  this  took  place ; for  the 
Herculaneum  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  45)  as  having 
been  taken  by  the  consul  Carvilius  from  the  Samnites 
in  B.  c.  293,  must  certainly  be  another  town  of  the 
name  situated  in  the  interior  of  Samnium,  though 
we  have  no  further  clue  to  its  position.  The  only 
occasion  on  which  it  plays  any  part  in  history  is 
during  the  Social  War,  when  it  took  up  arms  against 
the  Romans,  but  was  besieged  and  taken  by  F.  Didius, 
supported  by  a Mirpinian  legion  under  Minatius 
Magius.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16.)  It  has  been  supposed 
that  a body  of  Roman  colonists  was  afterwards  esta- 
blished there  by  Sulla  (Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  259),  but 
there  is  no  proof  of  this.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
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been  certainly  a place  of  some  importance  at  this 
time:  it  enjoyed  the  rights  of  a municipium  and  ap- 
j)ears  to  have  been  well  fortified,  whence  Strabo  calls 
it  a fortress  ((ppoupiou) : he  describes  it  as  enjoying 
a peculiarly  healthy  situation,  an  advantage  which 
it  owed  to  its  slightly  elevated  position,  on  a pro- 
jecting headland.  (Strab.  v.  p.  246.)  The  historian 
Sisenna  also,  in  a fragment  preserved  by  Nonius 
(iii.  p.  207.  s.v.  Fluvius),  de.scribes  it  as  situated 
on  elevated  ground  between  two  rivers.  Its  ports 
also  were  among  the  best  on  this  line  of  coast. 
(Dionys.  i.  44.)  It  is  probable  that,  when  the  shores 
of  the  beautiful  bay  of  Naples  became  so  much 
frequented  by  the  Romans,  many  of  them  would  have 
settled  at  Herculaneum,  or  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, and  its  municipal  opulence  is  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  results  of  recent  discoveries;  but 
though  its  name  is  mentioned  by  Mela  and  Floras, 
as  well  as  by  Pliny,  among  the  cities  of  the  coast  of 
Campania,  it  is  evident  that  it  never  rose  to  a par 
with  the  more  flourishing  and  splendid  cities  of  that 
wealthy  region.  (Mela,  ii.  4.  § 9;  Flor.  i.  16.  § 6; 
Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  9.)  It  is  important  to  bear  this  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  discoveries  which 
have  been  made  upon  the  site. 

In  the  reign  of  Nero  (a.  d.  63)  Herculaneum 
suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake,  which  laid 
great  part  of  the  city  in  ruins,  and  seriously  damaged 
the  buildings  that  remained  standing.  (Senec.  N. 
Qu.  vi.  1.)  This  was  the  same  earthquake  which 
nearly  destroyed  Pompeii,  though  it  is  referred  by 
Tacitus  to  the  preceding  year.  (A««.  xv.  22.) 
Sixteen  years  later,  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (a.  d.  79), 
a still  more  serious  calamity  befell  both  cities  at 
once,  the  memorable  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  that 
year  having  buried  them  both  under  the  vast  accu- 
mulations of  ashes,  cinders,  and  volcanic  sand  poured 
forth  by  that  mountain.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  24.) 
Herculaneum,  from  its  position  at  the  very  foot  of 
the  mountain,  would  naturally  be  the  first  to  suffer; 
and  this  is  evident  from  the  celebrated  letter  of  the 
younger  Pliny  describing  the  catastrophe,  which  does 
not  however  mention  either  Herculaneum  or  Pompeii 
by  name.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  16,  20.)  But  Retina,  where 
the  elder  Pliny  first  attempted  to  land,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  the  violence  of  the  eruption,  was  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  former  city.  Its 
close  pi'oximity  to  Vesuvius  was  also  the  cause  that 
the  bed  of  ejected  materials  under  which  Hercu- 
laneum was  buried  assumed  a more  compact  and 
solid  form  than  that  which  covered  Pompeii,  though 
it  is  a mistake  to  suppose,  as  has  been  stated  by 
many  writers,  that  the  former  city  was  overwhelmed 
by  a stream  of  lava.  The  substance  with  which  it 
is  covered  is  only  a kind  of  volcanic  tuff,  formed  of 
accumulated  sand  and  ashes,  but  partially  conso- 
lidated by  the  agency  of  water,  wnich  is  often  poured 
out  in  large  quantities  during  volcanic  eruptions. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  222,  2nd  edit.)  The 
destruction  of  the  unfortunate  city  was  so  complete 
that  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  restore  or  rebuild 
it:  but  it  appears  that  a small  population  gradually 
settled  once  more  upon  the  site  where  it  was  buried, 
and  hence  we  again  meet  with  the  name  of  Hercu- 
laneum in  the  Itineraries  of  the  4th  century.  {Tab. 
Pent.')  This  later  settlement  is  supposed  to  have 
been  again  destroyed  by  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in 
A.  D.  472;  and  no  trace  is  subsequently  found  of  the 
name. 

Though  the  position  of  Herculaneum  was  clearly 
fixed  by  the  ancient  authorities  on  the  coast  between 
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NeapoHs  and  Pompeii,  and  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius, 
its  exact  site  remained  long  unknown ; it  was  placed 
by  Cluverius  at  Torre  del  Greco,  nearly  two  miles 
too  far  to  the  E.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  1154.)  Bat  in 
1738  the  remains  of  the  theatre  were  accidentally 
discovered  in  sinking  a well,  in  the  village  of  Resina; 
and  excavations,  being  from  this  time  systematically 
carried  on,  have  brought  to  light  a considerable  por- 
tion of  the  ancient  city,  including  the  Forum,  with 
two  adjacent  temples  and  a Basilica.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  circumstance  that  the  ground  above  the 
site  of  the  buried  city  is  almost  wholly  occupied  by 
the  large  and  populous  villages  of  Resina  and  Portici 
has  thrown  great  diflBculties  in  the  way  of  these  ex- 
cavations, which  have  been  carried  on  wholly  by 
subterranean  galleries;  and  even  the  portions  thus 
explored  have  been  for  the  most  part  filled  up  again 
with  earth  and  rubbish,  after  they  had  been  examined, 
and  the  portable  objects  found  carried  off.  The  con- 
sequence is,  that  while  the  works  of  art  discovered 
here  far  excfeed  in  value  and  interest  those  found  at 
Pompeii,  and  the  bionze  statues  especially  form 
some  of  the  choicest  ornaments  of  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  the  remains  of  the  city  itself  possess  com- 
paratively little  interest.  The  only  portion  that  re- 
mains accessible  is  the  theatre,  a noble  edifice,  built 
of  solid  stone,  in  a very  massive  style ; it  has  1 8 cunei, 
or  rows  of  seats,  and  is  calculated  to  have  been  ca- 
pable of  containing  8000  persons.  Fragments  dis- 
covered in  it  prove  that  it  was  adorned  with  eques- 
trian statues  of  bronze,  as  well  as  with  two  chariots 
or  bigae  in  gilt  bronze;  and  several  statues  both  in 
bronze  and  marble  have  been  extracted  from  it.  For 
this  splendid  edifice,  as  we  learn  from  an  inscription 
over  the  entrance,  the  citizens  of  Herculaneum  wei  e 
indebted  to  the  munificence  of  a private  individual, 
L.  Annius  Mammianus  Rufus : the  date  of  its  erection 
is  unknown ; but  it  could  not  have  been  earlier  than 
the  period  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  building  had 
consequently  existed  but  a short  time  pi-evious  to  its 
destruction.  From  the  theatre  a handsome  street, 
36  feet  in  breadth,  and  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
porticoes,  led  to  a large  open  space  or  forum,  on  the 
N.  side  of  which  stood  a Basilica  of  a noble  style  of 
architectm'e.  An  inscription  informs  us  that  this 
was  erected  at  his  own  cost  by  M.  Nonius  Balbus, 
praetor  and  proconsul,  who  at  the  same  time  re- 
built the  gates  and  walls  of  the  city.  No  part  of 
these  has  as  yet  been  discovered,  and  the  plan  and 
extent  of  the  ancient  city  therefore  remain  almost 
unknown.  Not  far  from  the  Basilica  were  discovered . 
two  temples,  one  of  which,  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription, was  dedicated  to  the  Mother  of  the  Gods 
(Mater  Deum),  and  had  been  restored  by  Vespasian 
after  the  earthquake  of  A.  D.  63.  Another  small 
temple,  at  a short  distance  from  the  theatre,  appa- 
rently dedicated  to  Hercules,  was  remarkable  for 
the  number  and  beauty  of  the  paintings  with  which 
the  walls  were  adorned,  and  which  have  been  from 
thence  transported  to  the  Museum  at  Naples.  At 
some  distance  from  these  buildings,  towards  the  W., 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  a small  ravine  or  water- 
course, was  found  a villa  or  private  house  of  a most 
sumptuous  description;  and  it  was  from  hence  that 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  statues  which  now  adorn 
the  Neapolitan  Museum  were  extracted.  Still  more 
interest  was  at  first  excited  by  the  discovery  in  one 
of  the  rooms  of  this  villa  of  a small  library  or  cabi- 
net of  MSS.  on  rolls  of  papyrus,  which,  though 
charred  and  blackened  so  as  to  be  converted  into  a 
substance  resembling  charcoal,  were  found  to  be 
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still  legible.  But  the  hopes  at  first  entertained  that 
we  should  here  recover  some  of  the  lost  literary 
treasures  of  antiquity  have  been  signally  disap- 
pointed, the  works  discovered  being  principally 
treatises  on  the  Epicurean  philosophy  of  very  little 
interest. 

A full  account  of  the  early  excavations  and  dis- 
coveries at  Herculaneum  will  be  found  in  Venuti 
{Prime  Scoverte  di  Ercolano,  4to.  Roma,  1748),  and 
in  tbe  more  recent  work  of  lorio  {Notizie  sugli  Scavi 
di  Ercolano,  8vo.  Naples,  1827).  The  works  of  art 
and  other  monuments  discovered  on  the  site,  are 
figured  and  described  in  the  magnificent  work  of 
Le  A ntichita  di  Ercolano,  in  8 vols.  folio,  published 
at  Naples,  from  1757  to  1792.  The  inscriptions 
are  given  by  Mommsen  (Jmcr.  Regn.  Neap.  pp.  122 
— 127);  and  an  account  of  the  papyri  will  be  found 
pi-efixed  to  the  work  entitled  Herculanensiuvi  Volm- 
viinum  quae  supersunt,  of  which  only  two  volumes 
have  been  published,  in  1793  and  1809.  A sum- 
mary account  of  the  general  results  will  be  found  in 
Romanelli  ( Viaggio  ad  Ercolano,  8vo.  Naples,  1811), 
and  in  Murray’s  Handbook  for  Southern  Italy.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  superior  facilities 
afforded  by  Pompeii  have  for  many  years  caused 
Herculaneum  to  be  almost  wholly  neglected  : even 
the  excavations  previously  carried  on  were  conducted 
without  system,  and  no  regular  plans  were  ever  taken 
of  the  edifices  and  portions  of  the  city  then  explored. 

The  modern  village  of  Resina,  which  now  covers 
a large  part  of  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum,  has 
evidently  retained  the  name  of  Retina,  a place 
mentioned  only  in  the  letter  of  Pliny  describing  the 
great  eruption  of  Vesuvius  in  A.  d.  79.  (Plin.  Ep. 
vi.  16.)  It  appears  to  have  been  a naval  station, 
where  a body  of  troops  belonging  to  the  fleet  at 
hlisenum  (Classiarii)  were  at  that  time  posted,  who 
applied  in  great  terror  to  Pliny  to  extricate  them 
from  their  perilous  position.  Hence,  it  is  clear  that 
it  must  have  been  close  to  the  sea- coast,  and  probably 
served  as  the  port  of  Herculaneum.  The  exact 
position  of  this  cannot  now  be  traced,  for  the  whole  of 
this  line  of  coasthas  undergone  considerable  alterations 
from  volcanic  action.  The  point  of  the  promontory 
on  which  the  ancient  city  was  situated  is  said  to  be 
95  feet  within  the  present  line  of  coast;  and  the 
difference  at  other  points  is  much  more  considerable. 
We  learn  from  Columella  {R.  R.  x.  135)  that  Her- 
culaneum possessed  salt-works,  which  he  calls  “ 8a- 
linae  Herculeae,”  on  the  coast  to  the  E.,  immediately 
adjoining  the  tenitory  of  Pompeii.  The  Tabula 
marks  a station,  which  it  calls  ‘‘  Oplontis,”  between 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  6 miles  from  the  former 
town  ; but  the  name,  which  is  otherwise  unknown, 
is  probably  corrupt.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HERCULEUM  FRETUM.  [Gaditanum  Fre- 

TUM.] 

HE'RCULIS  ARENAE  (at  tov  *HpaK\4ovs 
&7v€s'),  a range  of  sand-hills  in  the  NW.  of  Cyre- 
naica,  behind  Hesperides,  containing  the  source  of 
the  river  Lathon.  (Ptol.  iv.  4.  §§  8,  10.)  They 
form  the  N.  part  of  the  Jebel  Barkah,  its  S.  part 
being  the  Velpi  M.  of  Ptolemy.  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  COLUMNAR  (at  'HpaK\4ovs  (np- 
Xai,  ai  *Hpd,K\iioi  aTrjXai,  Strab.  &c.  ; ‘Hga/cAeos 
aroKai,  'MpauKios  Kioues,  Pind.  : Herculeae  Co- 
lumnae,  Mel.,  Plin..  &c. : Herculis  Speculae,  Flor. 
iv.  2 : also  .simply  2r^A.at  and  Columnae : the  Pillars 
of  Hercules'),  is  a name  commonly  understood  now, 
as  it  was  generally  among  the  ancients,  in  one  par- 
ticular sense,  namely,  as  denoting  the  twin  rocks 
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which  guard  the  entrance  of  the  ^Mediterranean 
(Mare  Internum,  &c.)  at  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar  [Gaditanum  Fretum]  ; of 
which  the  one  on  the  N.  or  European  side  was  called 
Calpe,  that  on  the  S.  or  African  side  Abyla.  But 
this  simple  statement  is  far  from  containing  a sut- 
ficient  account  of  the  meaning  attached  to  the  name 
by  the  Gi'eeks  and  Romans. 

Its  origin  goes  back  into  the  legendary  period; 
and  we  are  here  again  involved  in  the  oft-recurring 
difficulty  as  to  whether  the  legend  was  founded  on  a 
certain  amount  of  knowledge,  or  whether,  the  legend 
being  purely  imaginary  at  first,  a positive  sense  was 
given  to  it  as  geographical  discovery  advanced.  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  columns,  as  well  as 
altars,  were  erected  to  mark  the  furthest  points 
reached  by  conquerors  and  discoverers  [Alexandui 
Arae]  ; and  hence,  in  connection  with  the  mythical 
expedition  of  Hercules  to  the  extreme  west,  such 
memorials  would  be  sought.  In  accordance  with 
this  view,  we  find  Pillars  of  Hercules  mentioned  in 
other  distant  regions  of  the  earth  to  which  Hercules 
was  supposed  to  have  penetrated,  namely,  in  the  N. 
of  Germany,  and  the  W.  extremity  of  Gaul.  (Tac. 
Germ.  3,34;  Scymn.  Ch.  188;  Serv.  Virg.Aen. 
xi.  262,  where  we  have  a parallel  case  in  “the  Pil- 
lars of  Proteus  ” for  the  borders  of  Egypt.)  Other 
examples  are  mentioned  in  the  interesting  discussion 
on  this  use  of  columns  by  Strabo  (iii.  pp.  170,  171). 
But  there  was  also  another  reason  to  look  for  columns 
in  those  regions ; for  Aeschylus  tells  us  of  the  “ Pil- 
lar of  Heaven  and  Earth,”  that  is,  the  pillar  which, 
resting  on  earth,  supported  the  vault  of  heaven,  and 
which  was  upborne  by  Atlas  {Prom.  349,  428). 
That  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  were  identified  % some 
with  those  of  Atlas  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the 
former  are  also  called  the  Pillars  of  Kronos  and  of 
BrinreU'S,  deities,  like  Atlas,  of  the  Titan  race. 
(Aristot.  ap.  Aelian,  V.H.  v.  3;  Hesych.  s.v.  Bpia- 
peco  arpKaL;  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  56-1  ; Scliol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  165:  the  Scholiast  to  Pindar,  Nem. 
iii.  37,  calls  them  the  Pillars  of  Aegaeon,  which  is 
another  name  of  Briareus;  and  elsewhere  Briareus 
himself  is  called  Hercules,  Zenob.  Prov.  Cent.  v.  48.) 

But  when  the  ancient  writers  began  to  investigate 
the  matter  more  closely,  they  were  greatly  divided 
in  opinion  as  to  where  the  Pillars  were  to  be  sought, 
what  they  were,  and  why  they  were  called  by  the 
name  of  Hercules. 

1.  The  name  is  not  found  in  Homer,  although  the 
manner  in  which  he  speaks  of  Ulysses’s  passage 
out  of  the  sea  into  the  ocean  and  back  again,  seems 
to  imply  that  he  had  some  knowledge  of  the  Straits. 

The  earliest  distinct  mention  of  the  Pillars  of 
Hercules  in  Greek  poetry  is  by  Pindar,  who  more 
than  once  names  them  as  the  point  to  which  the 
fame  of  his  heroe.s  reached,  but  beyond  which  no 
mortal  could  advance,  whether  he  were  wise  or 
foolish ; and  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  Gades  in 
the  same  terms,  thus  evidently  regarding  the  two 
positions  as  closely  connected.  (Pind.  01.  iii.  79, 
Nem.  iii.  35,  iv.  112,  Isthm.  iv.  20.)  Herodotus, 
whose  knowledge  was  derived  from  the  records  of 
Phoenician  navigation,  speaks  of  the  Pillars  with 
perfect  familiarity,  as  of  a well-known  position,  and 
the  tenour  of  his  remarks  on  those  regions  leaves 
little,  if  any  doubt,  that  he  placed  them  at  the  Straits. 
(Herod,  iv.  42,  181,  185.)  Scylax  assigns  to  them 
the  same  position,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and  near  Gades.  He  places  them  at  the  distance  of 
a day’s  journey  from  one  another,  and  distinguishe.s 
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between  the  Columns  in  Europe  and  tlie  Columns 
in  Libya,  using  the  plural  by  a kind  of  attraction, 
for,  when  he  describes  them  more  particularly,  he 
speaks  of  each  in  the  singular.  (Scylax,  pp.  1,  51, 
ed.  Hudson;  pp.  1,  120,  126,  ed.  Gronov.)  From 
these  testimonies,  as  well  as  from  the  numerous 
allusions  of  other  writers,  it  appears  that  the  common 
opinion  had  become  pretty  well  established  from  the 
time  of  Herodotus.  (Comp.  Polyb.  iii.  35;  Diod.  Sic. 
iv.  18;  Dion.  Per.  64,  454,  and  Eustath.  ad  loc.; 
Palaeph.  52;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apollon,  v.  1,  5,  &c.) 
The  same  thing  is  evident  from  numerous  passages 
of  Strabo,  who,  in  the  course  of  a very  interesting 
discussion  on  the  whole  subject,  accounts  for  the 
various  positions  assigned  to  the  Pillars  as  follows 
(iii.  pp.  169 — 172).  An  oracle  had  commanded  the 
Tyrians  to  found  a colony  at  the  Pillars  of  Hercules. 
The  settlers  sent  out  for  this  purpose,  on  amving  at 
the  Straits,  thought  they  had  reached  the  term  both 
of  the  inhabited  world,  and  of  the  expedition  of 
Hercules;  and,  taking  the  rocks  of  Calpe  and  Abyla 
for  the  Pillars  of  which  they  were  in  search,  they 
landed  at  a spot  within  the  Straits,  where  stood,  in 
Strabo’s  time,  the  city  of  the  Exitani  [Saxetanum]  ; 
but,  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious,  they  returned. 
Another  party,  sent  out  some  time  afterwards,  pro- 
ceeded 1500  stadia  beyond  the  Straits,  as  far  as  an 
island  sacred  to  Hercules,  opposite  to  the  spot  on  the 
Iberian  coast  where  the  city  of  Onoba  afterwards 
stood;  but,  again  finding  the  sacrifices  inauspicious, 
these  also  returned  home.  A third  attempt  had  for 
its  result  the  foundation  of  Gades.  Hence  it  came 
to  pass  that  some  sought  the  Pillars  in  the  headlands 
of  the  Straits,  others  at  Gades,  and  others  at  some 
place  even  beyond  Gades  in  the  Ocean.  The  general 
opinion  was  in  favour  of  Calpe  and  Abyla ; but  some, 
among  whom  was  Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  to 
be  the  small  islands  near  each,  of  which  one  was 
called  the  Island  of  Hera,  by  which  he  seems  to 
mean  the  islands  off  C.  Trafalgar,  the  ancient  Ju- 
nonis  Prom.,  which  headland  the  authors  of  this 
opinion  seem  to  have  confounded  with  Calpe.  (Comp, 
the  Note  to  Groskurd’s  translation,  1.  c.)  Some  even 
transterred  the  celebrated  rocks  called  Planetae  and 
Symplegades  to  the  Straits,  and  identified  them  with 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules.  Scymnus  Chius,  who,  like 
Artemidorus,  took  the  Pillars  for  islands,  places  them 
far  within  the  Straits,  at  Maenaca,  near  the  city  of 
the  Exitani,  above  mentioned.  (Vv.  142 — 145). 

2.  As  to  what  the  pillars  were  believed  to  be, 
Sti-abo  also  gives  some  interesting  infonnation.  Some 
took  them  for  rocky  headlands,  others  for  islands; 
the  former  rising  up  from  the  land,  the  latter  out  of 
the  sea,  like  gigantic  columns.  But  others,  regard- 
ing the  custom  previously  referred  to,  or  even  taking 
the  word  arriKai  literally,  looked  for  cities^or  arti- 
ficial mounds,  or  columns,  or  statues,  erected  either 
by  Hercules  himself,  to  mark  the  term  of  his  con- 
quests, or  dedicated  by  Phoenician  navigators  to  this 
their  tutelary  deity,  to  record  the  extent  of  their 
discoveries.  (Comp.  Hesych.  s.v.  ari]has  SiCTOfiovs.') 
This  literal  interpretation,  he  tells  us,  prevailed 
among  the  Iberians  and  Libyans,  who  denied  that 
there  was  anything  at  the  Straits  resembling  columns, 
but  pointed  out,  as  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  the 
bronze  columns  in  the  temple  of  the  god  at  Gades, 
on  which  the  expenses  of  building  the  temple  were 
inscribed.  He  adds  that  this  opinion  was  held  by 
Poseidonius,  in  opposition  to  the  Greeks  in  general, 
who  considered  the  pillars  to  mean  promontories. 
Strabo’s  refutation  of  this  opinion  is  an  interesting 
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effort  of  ancient  criticism.  (Comp.  Strab.  i.  pp.  21, 
32,  47,  49,  51,  52,  56,  58,  64,  ii.  pp.  67,  68,  71, 

78,  79,  84,  86,  89,  90,  93,  101, 105,  108,  &c.&c.) 
Not  only  the  natv/re,  but  also  the  number,  of  the 
Pillars  was  disputed ; the  common  opinion  making 
them  two,  while  others  gave  the  number  as  one,  or 
three,  or  four.  (Hesych.  1.  c.) 

3.  The  true  reason  of  the  name  must  be  sought 
for  in  the  fact  that  Melcarth,  whom  the  Greeks 
identified  with  Heracles,  was  the  tutelaiy  god  of  the 
Phoenicians,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  legends  respect- 
ing Hercules:  how  far  those  legends  originated  in 
the  Phoenician  worship,  this  is  not  the  place  to  in- 
quire. The  view  generally  taken  by  the  Greeks  may 
be  collected  from  the  pas.sages  of  Strabo  just  quoted. 
But  the  later  writers  sought  for  an  interpretation 
from  their  physical  views  of  the  legends  of  Hercules. 
One  story  was  that  he  tore  asunder  the  rocks  which 
had  before  entirely  divided  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
from  the  ocean.  (Mela,  i.  5.  § 3,  ii.  6.  § 6.)  Pliny 
assigns  both  reasons  (iii.  prooem.  Abila  Africae, 
Europae  Calpe,  labo'rum  Herculis  meta:  quam  ob 
causam  indigenae  columnas  ejus  Dei  vocant,  cre- 
duntque  perfossas  exclusa  antea  admisisse  maria,  et 
rerum  naturae  mutasse  faciem.”)  The  interesting 
speculations  of  the  ancients,  respecting  the  physical 
changes  resulting  from  the  supposed  di.sruption,  es- 
pecially the  opinion,  discussed  by  Strabo,  that  the 
Mediterranean  had  previously  been  connected  with 
the  Bed  Sea,  and  that  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  was 
formed  by  the  lowering  of  the  Mediterranean  through 
its  new  outlet,  belong  rather  to  other  places  in  this 
work  [Erythraeum  Mare,  Mare  Internum]  : 
but  it  may  be  worth  while  to  point  out  here  that 
Mela  (1.  c.)  indicates  just  the  opposite  opinion, 
namely,  that  the  Mediterranean  was  elevated  by  the 
influx  of  the  Atlantic;  and  the  same  idea  is  conA'eyed 
by  Pliny’s  phrase  of  “ admisisse  maria.”  Another 
legend  was  that  Hercules  forced  the  tw'o  rocks  into 
temporary  union  to  make  a bridge  for  the  safe  con- 
veyance of  the  herds  of  Geryon  to  Libya  ( Avien.  Orn 
Marit.  326);  and  another,  that  he  narrowed  the 
Strait,  so  as  to  shut  out  the  sea-monsters  which  had 
previously  made  their  w'ay  in  from  the  Ocean  and 
infested  the  Mediterranean  (Diod.  Sic.  iv.  18).  It 
only  remains  to  notice  that  one  of  the  principal 
parallels  of  latitude,  by  which  Eratosthenes  and 
other  ancient  geographers  divided  the  earth  into 
uXipara,  was  drawn  through  the  Pillars,  passing 
also  through  the  Straits  of  Messina,  Athens,  Rln  des, 
and  the  Taurus,  to  Thinae.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  67.  68, 

79,  &c.  &c.;  Schwartz,  Diss.  de  Columnis  Her- 
culis,  Altorf,  1749, 4to;  Gosselin,  iBecA.  surla  Geogr. 
Syst.  des  Anc.  tome  iv.  pp.  1 — 10,  Paris,  1813; 
Humboldt,  Kriiische  Untersuchungen,  vol.  i.  pp.  451 
foil. ; Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pp.  248,  b.  foil.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  INSULA.  [Carthago  Nova: 
Onoba]. 

HE'RCULIS  LIBURNI PORTUS  [Libtjrnum.] 
HE'RCULIS  MONOECI  PORTUS.  [Monoe- 
cus.] 

HE'RCULIS  PORTUS.  1.  A small  jx)rt  on 
the  coast  of  Etniria,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  promon- 
tory of  Monte  Argentaro.  [Argentarius  Mons.] 

2.  (6  'HpaK\(ovs  Kiphv,  Strab.  vi.  p.  256;  Portus 
Herculis,  Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10),  a port  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Bruttium,  placed  by  Pliny  between  Hipponium  and 
the  mouth  of  the  Metaurus.  Strabo  tells  us  that  it 
was  between  Hippwnium  and  the  Portus  Herculis  that 
the  coast  began  to  curve  round  towards  the  Sicilian 
Strait.  Hence,  it  is  probable  that  the  name  was 
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given  to  the  port  of  Tropta,  which  is  close  to  the 
headland  called  Capo  Vaticano,  where  thj  coast 
actually  begins  to  trend  to  the  S.,  and  must  always 
have  been  of  importance  as  a port.  The  modern 
name  of  Tropea  seems  to  point  to  a Roman  origin, 
but  is  not  found  in  any  ancient  writer. 

3.  ('Hpa/cAeous  Ai/atji',  Ptol.  iii.  3.  § 3),  a port  on 
the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  between  Sulci  and 
Nora,  mentioned  only  by  Ptolemy,  is,  in  all  proba- 
bility, the  one  now  known  as  Porto  di  Malfatano. 
(De  la  Marmora,  Voyage  en  Sardaigne,  vol.  ii.  p. 
394.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HF/RCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  (rh  'HpdK\eiou, 
Strab.  vi.  p.  259),  a promontory  of  Bruttium,  which 
is  regarded  by  Strabo  as  the  extreme  S.  point  of  that 
country,  and  consequently  of  all  Italy.  It  is  now 
called  Cape  Spartivento,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  SE. 
point  of  the  great  headland  forming  the  extremity 
of  Bruttium,  as  Cape  Leucopetra  (^Capo  delV  Armi) 
is  the  SW.  Hence,  Strabo  is  perfectly  correct  in 
saying  that,  immediately  after  doubling  the  Her- 
culean Promontory,  the  course  of  a voyager  would 
lie  to  the  NE.  It  is,  however,  in  just  the  same 
latitude  as  Leucopetra,  which  was  more  commonly 
regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  extreme  point  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  [E.  H.  B.j 

HE'RCULIS  PROMONTORIUM  ('HpaKAe'ous 
&Kpov:  C.  Mogador')^  a promontory  on  the  W.  coast 
of  Mauretania,  half  a degree  S.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Phuth.  (Ptol.  iv.’l.  § 4.)  [P.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  SILVA,  a forest  of  Germany,  men- 
tioned only  by  Tacitus  (A?ire.  ii.  12)  as  situated  on 
the  east  of  the  river  Visurgis,  whence  modem  writers 
identify  it  with  the  Suntelgehirge,  on  the  west  of  the 
town  of  Minden.  [L.  S.] 

HE'RCULIS  TEMPLUM.  [Gades.] 
HERCUNIATAE  or  HERCUNIATES  ('Ep/cou- 
viarai),  a tribe  in  Pannonia,  occupying  the  district 
between  the  Danubius  and  lake  Pelso.  (Plin.  iii.  28; 
Ptol.  ii.  16.  § 3.)  Their  name  is  believed  to  indicate 
that  they  were  a Celtic  people.  [L.  S.] 

HERCYNA.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  b.] 
HERCY'NIA  SILVA  (^Hercynius  Salttis,  Liv.  v. 
34;  Hercynium  jugum,  Plin.  iv.  28;  'EpKvi/ia  oAtj, 
'EpKvviov  opos,  ’EpKvvios  Spupos,  TO,  'EpKvvid)^  a 
range  of  mountains  in  Geraiany,  the  extent  and 
situation  of  which  are  described  very  differently  by 
the  writers  of  different  ages.  Some  of  the  earlier 
authors  place  the  Hercynian  forest  near  the  Pyrenees 
(Scliol.  adDionys.  Perieg.  286),  wdiile  others  assign 
to  it  a place  near  the  northern  ocean  (Diod.  v.  21; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Perieg.  285;  Senec.  Med.  712) 
or  in  the  country  of  the  Celts  (Schol.  ad  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  640).  The  earliest  mention  of  it  occurs 
in  Aristotle  {Meteor,  i.  13:  ’Ap/cwto  opt]),  who 
speaks  of  it  generally  as  a range  of  mountains  in  the 
north  of  Europe  ; but  the  first  author  that  affords 
any  more  detailed  information  is  Julius  Caesar  {B.  G. 
vi.  24,  25),  according  to  whom  its  breadth  was  nine 
days’  journey  and  its  length  sixty.  It  commenced 
on  the  frontiers  of  the  Helvetii,  Nemetes,  and  Rau- 
raci,  and  extending  in  an  eastern  direction  parallel  to 
tlie  Danube  reached  the  country  of  the  Daci  and 
Anartes ; it  then  turned  northward,  traversing  the 
Countries  of  many  nations.  He  therefore  makes  the 
mountains  commence  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Rhine, 
and  leaves  its  eastern  termination  undefined.  On 
the  whole,  Pomponius  Mela  (iii.  3)  and  Strabo  (iv. 
p.  292)  agree  with  this  description,  according  to 
which  the  Hercynia  Silva  would  be  a general  name 
forahnost  ail  the  mountains  of  Southern  and  Central 
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Germany,  that  is,  from  the  sources  of  the  Danube  to 
Transylvania,  comprising  the  Schwarzwaldj  Oden 
wald,  Spessart,  Rhbn,  Thiiringer  Wald,  the  Harz 
mountain  (which  seems  to  have  retained  a trace  ot 
the  ancient  name),  Rauhe  Alp,  Steigerwald,  and  the 
Fichtel-,  Erz-,  and  Riesengebirge.  At  a later  period, 
when  the  mountains  of  Germany  had  become  better 
known  to  the  Romans,  the  name  Hercynia  Silva  was 
applied  to  the  more  limited  range  of  mountains  ex  - 
tending around  Bohemia,  and  extending  through 
Moravia  into  Hungary.  (Tac.  Germ.  28,  30 ; Plin. 
iv.  25,  28.)  Ptolemy  (ii.  11.  § 7)  applies  the  name 
only  to  the  range  connecting  the  Sudetes  with  the  Car- 
pathian mountains.  Caesar  {B.  G.  vi.  26,  foil.)  gives 
a full  account  of  some  of  the  more  interesting  animals 
that  were  found  in  those  extensive  forests.  At  the 
time  when  they  became  better  known,  the  separate 
parts  of  the  mountain  chain  were  designated  by 
separate  names,  as  A bnoha,  Rauraci  Montes,  A Ipii 
Montes,  Bacenis  Silva,  Melibocm,  Sudeti  Montes, 
Gabreta  Silva,  Asciburgius  Mons,  and  Sarmatici 
Montes.  The  name  Hercynia,  which  some  regard 
as  a name  of  Celtic  origin,  is  probably  connected 
with  the  old  German  Hart,  Hard,  and  Harz,  signi- 
fying a woody  mountain.  [L.  S.] 

HERDO'NEA  (’EpSwvto,  Ptol. : Ordona),  a city  of 
the  interior  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  branch  of  the 
Appian  Way  which  led  from  Canusium,  by  Equus 
Tuticus,  to  Beneventum.  It  was  distant  26  R.  miles 
from  Canusium  and  19  from  Aecae  (Troja).  {I tin. 

p.  116;  Tab.  Pent.-,  Strab.  vi.  p.  283,  where  the 
name  is  coiruptly  written  in  all  the  MSS.  and  old 
editions  KepScuria.)  Herdonea  is  remarkable  in  Ro- 
man history  for  having  witnessed  the  defeat  of  two 
different  Roman  armies  by  Hannibal  at  an  interval  of 
only  2 years  : the  one  in  b.c.  212,  under  the  praetor 
Cn.  Fulvius  Flaccus  ; the  other  in  B.c.  210,  under 
the  proconsul  Cn.  Fulvius  Centumalus.  (Liv.  xxv. 
21,  xxvii.  1.)  After  the  second  of  these  victories, 
Hannibal,  having  no  confidence  in  the  fidelity  of 
Herdonea  (which  was  one  of  the  places  that  had 
joined  the  Carthaginians  after  the  battle  of  Cannae), 
destroyed  the  city,  and  transferred  all  its  inhabitants 
to  Metapontum  and  Thurii.  It  must  have  been  sub- 
sequently rebuilt,  but  appears  never  to  have  risen 
again  into  a place  of  importance.  Silius  Italicus 
speaks  of  it  as  an  obscure  and  deserted  place  (viii. 
568) ; and  though  its  existence  as  oneof  the  municipal 
towns  of  central  Apulia  is  attested  by  the  geo- 
graphers and  itineraries  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16;  Ptol. 
iii.  1.  §72;  Strab.  1.  c.),  its  name  is  never  again 
mentioned  in  history.  It  appears  however  to  have 
survived  till  the  middle  ages,  and  was  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  Saracens. 

The  ruins  of  the  ancient  city,  which  are  described 
as  extensive  and  indicating  a place  of  importance, 
are  still  visible  on  the  summit  of  a slight  hill,  a short 
distance  to  the  south  of  the  modern  Ordona,  a mere 
group  of  houses  between  Bovino  and  Cerignola,  on 
the  high  road  from  Naples  to  Otranto.  They  are 
described  by  Mola  {Peregrinaz.  per  la  Puglia, 
p.  44),  and  by  Romanelli  (vol.  ii.  p.  258). 

The  name  of  Herdonea  is  variously  corrupted  into 
Erdonias  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  116),  Serdonis  {Itin.  Hier. 
p.  610),  Ardona  {Lib.  Colon,  p.  260)  : and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  the  Ardoneae  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiv.  20),  where  Fabius  established  his  winter 
quarters  in  B.c.  214,  is  only  a corruption  of  the 
same  name.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HE'RIUS  ("Hpios).  Ptolemy  (ii.  8.  § 1)  places  the 
Herius  on  the  coast  of  Gallia  Lugdunensis,  between 
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the  Brivates  Portus  and  the  Vindana  or  Vidana 
Portus..  Ptolemy’s  latitude  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Herius  (49|^°)  makes  it  nearly  as  far  north  as  the 
outlet  of  the  Se.ine.  D’Anville  [Duretie]  supposes 
the  Herius  to  be  the  Vilaine,  the  first  large  river 
north  of  the  Loire.  He  adds  (^Notice,  ^c.,  Herius 
Fluv.)  that  the  passage  of  the  Vilaine  between 
Roche -Bernard  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  now 
called  Treig-hier,  and  that  we  may  readily  believe 
Treig-hier  to  be  a corruption  of  Trajectum  Herii. 
This  may  be  so ; or  Treig-hier  may  be  the  old  Celtic 
name.  Some  geographers  assume  the  Herius  to  be 
the  small  nver  Avray  north  of  the  Vilaine;  but  this 
is  only  a guess  like  the  other.  [G.  L.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  ('Ep/uata  &Kpa,  Ptol.  iii. 
17.  § 3),  a point  on  the  S.  coast  of  Crete,  which  has 
been  identified  with  Ponta  Trividi.  (Hock,  Kreta, 
vol.  i.  p.  388.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMAEUM  PROM.  ('Ep;ua?o  &Kpa).  1.  A 
headland  on  the  coast  of  Marrnarica,  between  Phoe- 
nicus  and  Paraetonium.  (Ptol.  iv.  5^  § 7;  Stadi- 
asm.  p.  437).  2.  In  Africa  Propria.  [Mercurii 

Prom.]  [P.  S.] 

HERMI'NIUS  MONS  (rbopos  'Epfiiviov:  Sierra 
de  la  Estrella'),  a mountain  range  of  Lusitania,  S.  of 
the  river  Durius  ( Douro),  a position  of  some  impor- 
tance in  Caesar’s  campaign  in  Lusitania.  (Dion  Cass, 
zxxvii.  52;  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  48;  Suet.  Coes.  54.) 
In  the  middle  ages  it  was  still  called  Hermeno  and 
Arminna  (Resendius,  Antiq.  L/usit.  p.  -58;  Link, 
Reise  dwrch  Portugall,  vol.  ii.  p.  142;  Florez, 
Esp.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  166;  Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p. 
277).  [P.  S.] 

HERMIONE  or  HERMION  (’EppiSvv,  Herod., 
Xen.,  Strab. ; 'Ep/xut>v,  Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  615  ; 
Polyk  ii.  52;  ‘Epfjuu,  Scylax,  p.  20 : Eth.  ’Eppu- 
ovevs’,  fern.  'EpfuovL:  Adj.  'EppuoviKbs,  Hermio- 
neus,  Hermionius,  Hermionicus:  the  territory 'Ep/tu- 
ovis),  a town  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Argolis, 
in  the  wider  use  of  this  term,  but  an  independent 
city  during  the  flourishing  period  of  Grecian  history, 
and  possessing  a territory  named  Hermionis.  The 
sea  between  the  southern  coast  of  Argolis  and  the 
island  of  Hydrea  was  called  after  it  the  Hermioni- 
cus Sinus  (^EppuoviKhs  K6\ttos,  Strab.  viii.  p.  335), 
which  was  regarded  as  distinct  from  the  Argolic  and 
Saronic  gulfs. 

Hermione  was  founded  by  the  Dryopes,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  driven  out  of  their  original  abodes 
on  Mount  Oeta  and  its  adjacent  valleys  by  Heracles, 
end  to  have  settled  in  the  Peloponnesus,  where  their 
three  chief  towns  were  Hermione,  Asine,  and  Eibn. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  47 ; Diod.  iv.  37.)  Hermione  is 
mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  its  kindred  city 
Asine.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  560.)  Asine  and  Ei'dn  were 
conquered  at  an  early  period  by  the  Dorians,  but 
Hermione  continued  to  exist  as  an  independent  Dry- 
opian  state  long  afterwards.  Hermione  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  important  of  the  Dryopian  towns, 
and  to  have  been  in  possession  at  one  time  of  a larger 
portion  of  the  adjacent  coast,  as  well  as  of  several 
of  the  neighbouring  islands.  Strabo,  following  an- 
cient authorities,  places  the  promontory  Scyllaeum 
in  Hermionis  (Strab.  viii.  p.  373),  and  the  Hermionic 
gulf  extended  along  the  coast  of  Troezen  as  far  as 
this  promontory.  Hermione  is  mentioned  first  among 
the  cities  of  the  Amphictyony,  the  representatives 
of  which  were  accustomed  to  meet  in  the  adjacent 
island  of  Calaureia  (Strab.  viii.  p.  374),  from  which 
it  has  been  inferred  that  Hermione  had  the  pre- 
sidency of  the  confederacy,  and  that  the  island  be- 
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longed  to  this  city.  It  is  expressly  stated  that 
Hydreia  belonged  to  the  Hermionians,  and  that  they 
surrendered  this  island  to  the  Samian  pirates,  who 
gave  it  into  the  charge  of  the  Troezenians.  (Herod, 
iii.  59.)  The  Hermionians  are  mentioned  as  Dry- 
opes at  the  time  of  the  Persian  wars : they  sent 
three  ships  to  Salamis,  and  300  men  to  Plataea. 
(Herod,  viii.  43,  ix.  28.)  Subsequently  the  Argives 
took  possession  of  Hermione,  and  settled  there  an 
Argive  colony.  There  is  no  account  of  its  conquest, 
and  Pausanias  supposes  that  the  Argives  obtained 
peaceable  possession  of  the  town ; but  it  probably 
came  into  their  power  about  the  same  time  that  they 
subdued  Mycenae  and  Tiryns,  b.  c.  464.  Some  of 
the  expelled  Hermionians  took  refuge  at  Halieis, 
where  the  Tiiynthians  had  also  settled ; and  it  w'as 
perhaps  at  this  time  that  the  lower  city  was  deserted. 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  § 5 ; Strab.  viii.  p.  373  ; comp.  Steph. 
B.  s V.  Tipws ; Muller,  Dor.  vol.  i.  p.  199,  Engl, 
trans.)  Hermione  now  became  a Doric  city ; but 
the  inhabitants  still  retained  some  of  the  ancient 
Dryopian  customs.  Thus  it  continued  to  be  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Demeter  Chthonia,  who 
appears  to  have  been  the  principal  deity  of  the  Dry- 
opians  ; and  we  learn  from  a remarkable  inscription 
that  the  Asinaeans,  who  had  settled  in  Mes.senia 
after  their  expulsion  from  Argolis,  continued  to  send 
offerings  to  Demeter  Chthonia  at  Hermione.  (Bbckh, 
Inscr.  no.  1193.)  Although  Hermione  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Argives,  it  did  not  continue 
permanently  subject  to  Argos,  and  it  is  mentioned 
subsequently  as  an  independent  town  and  an  ally 
of  Sparta.  (Thuc.  ii.  56,  viii.  3.)  After  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Acrocorinthus  by  Aratus,  the  tyrant 
who  governed  Hermione  voluntarily  surrendered  his 
power,  and  the  city  joined  the  Achaean  league. 
(Polyb.  ii.  44.)  Hermione  continued  to  exist  long 
afterwards,  as  is  proved  by  its  numerous  coins  and 
inscriptions. 

Pausanias  describes  Hermione  at  considerable 
length.  The  old  city,  which  was  no  longer  inhabited 
in  his  time,  stood  upon  a promontory  seven  stadia  in 
length,  and  three  in  breadth  at  its  widest  part;  and 
on  either  side  of  this  promontory  there  was  a con- 
venient harbour.  There  were  still  several  temples 
standing  on  this  promontory  in  the  time  of  Pausanias, 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  was  one  sacred  to 
Poseidon.  The  later  town,  which  Pausanias  visited, 
stood  at  the  distance  of  four  stadia  from  this  temple 
upon  the  slopes  of  the  hill  Pron.  It  was  entirely 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  was  in  earlier  times  the 
Acropolis  of  the  city.  Among  its  ruins  lies  the 
modern  village  of  Kastri.  Of  the  numerous  tem- 
ples mentioned  by  Pausanias  the  most  important 
was  the  ancient  Dryopian  sanctuary  of  Demeter 
Chthonia,  situated  on  a height  of  Mount  Pron,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  Chthonia,  daughter  of  Pho- 
roneus,  and  Clymenus  her  brother.  (Eur.  Here. Fur, 
615.)  It  was  an  inviolable  sanctuary;  but  it  was 
plundered  by  the  Cilician  pirates.  (Phot.  Lex.  s.  v. 
'Eppudpv  ; Plut.  Pomp.  24.)  Opposite  this  temple 
was  one  sacred  to  Clymenus  ; and  to  the  right  was 
the  Stoa  of  Echo,  which  repeated  the  voice  three 
times.  In  the  same  neighbourhood  there  were  three 
sacred  places  surrounded  with  stone  fences  ; one 
named  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus,  the  second  that 
of  Pluto,  and  the  third  that  of  the  Acherusian  lake. 
In  the  sanctuary  of  Clymenus  there  w^as  an  opening 
in  the  earth  which  the  Hermionians  believed  to  be 
the  shortest  road  to  Hades,  and  consequently  they 
put  no  money  in  the  mouths  of  their  dead  to  pay 
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the  ferryman  of  the  lower  world.  (Pans.  ii.  35  ; 
Strab.  vhi.  p.  373.) 

From  Hermione  a peninsula,  now  called  Kranidhi, 
extends  towards  the  south  and  west  It  contains 
two  promontories,  on  each  of  which  there  are  Hel- 
lenic remains.  Pausanias  names  two  ancient  places, 
called  Halice  and  Mases,  on  the  road  from  Hermione 
to  Asine,  both  of  which  must  have  been  situated  in 
this  peninsula,  but  he  gives  no  further  indication  of 
their  position.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
Hellenic  remains  near  C.  Muzdki,  on  the  more 
easterly  of  the  two  promontories  above  mentioned, 
are  those  of  Halice ; and  that  the  remains  on  the  more 
westerly  promontoiy  at  Port  Kheli  represent  Mases  r 
hut  there  are  good  reasons  for  belie\dng  that  the 
ruins  near  C.  Muzdki  are  those  of  some  town  the 
name  of  which  has  not  been  recorded ; that  Halice, 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  Halieis,  stood  at  Port  Kheli ; 
and  that  Mases  was  situated  more  to  the  north,  on 
the  western  coast,  at  Port  Kilddhia.  In  the  time  of  I 
Pausanias,  Mases  served  as  the  harbour  of  Hermione. 
[Halieis  ; Mases.]  Towards  the  east  the  frontier 
of  the  Hermionis  and  Troezenia  was  marked  by 
a temple  of  Demeter  Thermasia,  clqse  to  the  sea, 
80  stadia  westward  of  Cape  Scyllaeum,  the  name 
of  which  has  been  preserved  in  that  of  Thermisi. 
(Pans.  ii.  34.  § 6.)  Near  this  temple,  on  the  road 
from  Troezen  to  Hermione,  was  a small  place  called 
Eilei  (E/Acoi),  the  name  of  which  has  been  pre- 
serv'ed  in  the  modern  Iliu.  Westward  the  Hermionis 
seems  to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  territory  of 
Asine.  On  the  road  from  Ma.ses  to  Asine  Pausanias 
mentions  the  promontory  Strl’thl'S  (^rpvOovs); 
at  the  distance  of  250  stadia  from  winch,  by  a 
mountain  path,  were  Philaxokium  (^iKavopiuv) 
and  Bolei  (BoAeot),  the  latter  being  the  name  of 
a heap  of  stones  : 20  stadia  beyond  Bolei  was  a 
place  called  Didymi  [Didymi],  (Leake,  Moi'ea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  457,  seq.,  Pelopoiinesiaca,  p.  281,  seq. ; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  §*c.  p.  60  ; Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos  vol.  ii.  p.  454,  seq.) 

HEK^IIONES,  one  of  the  three  great  divisions 
into  which,  according  to  Tacitus  {Germ.  2),  the  Ger- 
man nation  was  divided.  These  divisions  were  the 
Inyaecones.  inhabiting  the  country  near  the  ocean; 
the  Hermiones,  occupying  the  central  parts  of  Ger- 
many; and  the  rest  were  called  Istaevones.  All 
three  were  said  to  have  received  their  names  from 
the  three  sons  of  Mannus;  and  as  the  one  after  whom 
the  Hermiones  were  called,  bore  the  name  of  Hermino, 
Irmino,  or  Irndn,  Grimm  {Deutsche  Mythol.  i.  p. 
320,  2nd  ed.)  suggests  that  their  name  should  be 
written  Herminones,  which  is  actually  the  reading  of 
one  of  the  MSS.  of  Tacitus.  Pliny  (iv.  28),  instead 
of  three,  mentions  five  great  divisions  of  the  Germans, 
and  makes  the  Hermiones  the  fourth,  adding  that 
they  included  the  Suevi,  Hermunduri,  Chatti,  and 
Cherusci.  Modem  writers  have  hazarded  numerous 
conjectures  as  to  the  diffei'ent  tribes  contained  in 
these  three  or  five  group.>;  but  it  will  ever  remain 
impossible  to  airive  at  any  satisfactory  result.  (See 
also  Mela,  iii.  3;  Oi'ph.  Argon.  1134.)  [L.  S.] 

HERMIO'NICUS  SINUS.  [Hekmioxe.] 
HER.MIONIS.  [Hermione.] 

HERMISIUM  (Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 3 ; Plin.  iv. 
12).  a town  on  the  W.  coast  of  the  Tauric  Cher- 
sonesus.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERj\ION  [Antilibanfs.] 

HERMONACTIS  VICUS  {'  EppicvaKTos  KcSpri, 
Strab.  vii.  p.  30G  ; Ptol.  iii.  10.  § 14),  a place  in 
Sarniatia  Europaea,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tyras, 
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where  was  the  tower  of  Neoptolemus  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
comp.  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  10),  perhaps  a lighthouse. 
In  this  neighbourhood,  not  long  since,  the  remains 
of  an  old  tower  were  found.  (Kbler,  Mem.  de  TAcad. 
de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  x.  p.  580.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMONACUM  or  HERMOxMACUM,  one  of 
the  many  names  of  towns  ending  in  acum  in  North 
Gallia,  is  placed  by  the  Table  between  Camaracum 
and  Bagacum  {Vamhray.  and  Bavay),  and  8 from 
Bagacum,  which  is  8 Gallic  leagues.  D’Anville  finds  a 
'place  Bermerain,  between  Cambray  and  jBamy,  which 
he  supposes  to  represent  Hermonacum.  [G.  L.] 
HERMONASSA  {'Eppcovaaca,  Dionys.  552  ; 
Scymn.  Fr.  152  ; Pomp.  Mela,  i.  19.  § 5 ; Ptol,  v. 
9 ; Steph.  B.  s.  -y.),  a place  lying  between  Sindica 
and  Phanagoria,  which  Rennell  {Compar.  Geog. 
vol.  ii.  p 331)  fixes  at  the  opening  of  the  lake  into 
which  the  Kuban  river  flows.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HERMONTHIS  ("Epjuo)t'0is,Steph.B.  5.  v. ; Strab. 
xvii.  p.  817;  Aristid.  Aegyptiae,  p.  568;  Her- 
mnnthis,7i..4«<ora.  p.  160;  Plin.  v.  9.  § 11;  Macrob. 
Saturn,  i.  21),  the  modem  Erment,  was  the  chief 
town  of  the  Hermonthits  nome  in  the  Thebaid  — 
“ Thebais  Superior  ” of  the  Itineraries.  It  stood 
about  eight  miles  SW.  of  Thebes,  and  24  NE.  of 
Latopolis,  in  lat.  25°  10'  N A little  above  Hermon- 
this  the  sandstone  rocks  which  had  confined  the  Nile 
like  a wall  disappear,  and  limestone  hills  succeed, 
leaving,  especially  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river, 
wider  margins  of  cultivable  land.  In  a plain  of 
this  expanding  character,  and  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Nile,  stood  Hermonthis.  In  the  Pharaonic  times  it 
was  celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Isis,  Osiris,  and 
their  son  Horns,  Its  ruins  still  attest  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  buildings;  but  the  Iseion,  of  which  the 
remains  are  extant,  was  built  in  the  reign  of  the  last 
Cleopatra  (b.c.  51 — 29),  and  the  sculptures  appear 
to  allude  to  the  birth  of  Caesarion,  her  son  by  Ju- 
lius Caesar,  symbolised  as  that  of  the  god  Harphre, 
the  son  of  Mandou  and  Ritho.  Its  astronomical 
ceiling  is  probably  genethliacal,  referring  to  the 
aspect  of  the  heavens  at  the  time  of  Caesarion’s  na- 
tivity. Adjacent  to  the  temple  are  the  vestiges  of 
a tank,  which  probably  served  as  a Nilometer,  since 
its  sides  exhibit  the  grooves  usual  in  such  basins. 
Under  the  later  Caesars,  Hemionthis  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Legio  Ilda  Valentiniana.  (Chara- 
pollion,  L'Egypte.,  vol.  i.  p.  195.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMO'POLIS  MAGNA  {'Eppov  irdAts  /zeyoArj, 
Steph.  B.  s.  y. ; Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 60;  Hermopolis,  Am- 
mian,  ii.  16  ; Hermupolis,  It.  Anton,  pp.  154,  seq.; 
Mercurii  Oppidum,  Plin.  v.  9.  § 11:  Eth.  'Eppeu- 
iroKi'iris  or  ‘EppoTroX'iTrjs),  the  modern  Eshmoon, 
was  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  lat. 
27°  4'  N.,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Hermopolite 
nome  in  the  Heptanomis.  It  is  sometimes,  indeed, 
as  by  Pliny,  reckoned  among  -the  cities  of  Upper 
and  not  of  Middle  Egypt.  Hermopolis  stood  on  the 
borders  of  these  divisions  of  Egypt,  and,  for  many 
ages,  the  Thebaid  or  upper  country  extended  much 
further  to  the  N.  than  in  more  recent  periods.  As 
the  border  town,  Hermopolis  was  a place  of  great 
resort  and  opulence,  ranking  second  to  Thebes  alone. 
A little  to  S.  of  the  city  was  the  castle  of  Hernio- 
polis,  at  which  point  the  river  craft  from  the  upper 
country  paid  toll  {^EppoTroKnaut}  (pv\aK7],  Strab. 
xvii.  p.  813;  Ptol.  l.c.;  the  Bahr  Jusuf  of  the 
Arabians).  The  grottos  of  Beni-hassan,  near  Anti- 
noopolis,  upon  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Nile,  were 
the  common  cemetery  of  the  Hermopolitans,  for, 
although  the  river  divided  the  city  from  its  nccro- 
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polls,  yet,  from  the  wide  cuiwe  of  the  western  hills 
at  this  point,  it  was  ‘easier  to  ferry  the  dead  over 
the  water  than  to  transport  them  by  land  to  the 
hills.  The  principal  deities  worshipped  at  Her- 
mopolis  were  Typhon  and  Thoth,  The  former  was 
represented  by  an  hippopotamus,  on  which  sat  a 
hawk  fighting  with  a serpent.  (Plut.  Is.  et  Osir, 
p.  371,  D.)  Thoth  or  Tauth,  the  Greek  Hermes, 
the  inventor  of  the  pen  and  of  letters,  the  Ibis- 
headed god,  was,  with  his  accompanying  emblems, 
the  Ibis  and  the  Cynocephalus  or  ape,  the  most  con- 
spicuous among  the  sculptures  upon  the  great  por- 
tico of  the  tempie  of  Hermopolis.  His  designation 
in  inscriptions  was  “ The  Lord  of  Eshmoon.”  This 
portico  was  a work  of  the  Pharaonic  era ; but  the 
erections  of  the  Ptolemies  at  Hermopolis  were  upon 
a scale  of  great  extent  and  magnificence,  and,  al- 
though raised  by  Grecian  monarchs,  are  essentially 
Egyptian  in  their  conception  and  execution.  The 
portico,  vhe  only  remnant  of  the  temple,  consists  of 
a double  row  of  pillars,  six  in  each  row.  The  archi- 
traves are  formed  of  five  stones ; each  passes  from 
the  centre  of  one  pillar  to  that  of  the  next,  accord- 
ing to  a well-known  usage  with  Aegyptian  builders. 
The  intercolumnation  of  the  centre  pillars  is  wider 
than  that  of  the  others  ; and  the  stone  over  the 
centre  is  twenty-five  feet  and  six  inches  long.  These 
columns  were  painted  yellow,  red,  and  blue  in 
alternate  bands,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  is 
well  represented  in  Minutoi’s  14th  plate.  There  is 
also  a peculiarity  in  the  pillars  of  the  Hermopolitan 
portico  peculiar  to  themselves,  or,  at  least,  discovered 
only  again  in  the  temple  of  Gournou.  (De'non, 
IIEgypte,  plate  41.)  Instead  of  being  formed  of 
large  masses  placed  horizontally  above  each  other, 
they  are  composed  of  irregular  pieces,  so  artfully 
adjusted  that  it  is  difficult  to  detect  the  lines  of 
junction.  The  bases  of  these  columns  represent  the 
lower  leaves  of  the  lotus;  next  come  a number  of 
concentric  rings,  like  the  hoops  of  a cask;  and  above 
these  the  pillars  appear  like  bunches  of  reeds  held 
together  by  horizontal  bonds.  Including  the  capital, 
each  column  is  about  40  feet  in  height;  the  greatest 
circumference  is  about  28^  feet,  about  five  feet  from 
I the  ground,  for  they  diminish  in  thickness  both 
! towards  the  base  and  towards  the  capital.  The 
[ widest  part  of  the  intercolumnation  is  17  feet;  the 
j other  pillars  are  13  feet  apart.  Hermopolis  com- 
paratively escaped  the  frequent  wars  which,  in  the 
decline  both  of  the  Pharaonic  and  Roman  eras,  de- 
vastated the  Heptanomis;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
its  structures  have  suffei’ed  severely  from  the  igno- 
rance and  cupidity  of  its  Mohammedan  rulers,  who 
have  burned  its  stones  for  lime  or  carried  them 
away  for  building  materials.  [W.  D.] 

HERMO'POLIS  PARVA  ('Ep/iou  irdKis  funpa, 
Steph.  B.  3.  V.-,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  802;  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 46; 
It.  Anton,  p.  154),  the  modern  Damanhur,  was  a 
city  of  the  Egyptian  Delta,  in  the  nome  of  Alex- 
andria, or,  as  it  was  sometimes  described,  the  chief 
town  of  a Deltaic  Hermopolite  nome.  It  stood  in 
lat.  31°  N.  on  the  banks  of  a canal  which  connected 
the  lake  Mareotis  with  the  Canopic  or  most  westerly 
arm  of  the  Nile.  It  was  44  miles  SE.  of  Alexandria. 
(Champollion,  L'Egypte,  vol.  ii.  p.  249.)  There  were, 
besides,  two  other  towns  of  the  same  name:  1.  on  an 
island  near  the  city  Butosos  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  802); 
2.  another  a little  below  Thmuis  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Steph. 
B.  5.  V.).  [W.  B.  D.] 

HERMUNDU'RI  (^'Ep/j.ovi'dovpoi  or'Epp.oySopoi'), 
a large  and  powerful  tribe  of  Germany,  occupying 
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the  extensive  country  between  the  mountains  in  the 
north-west  of  Bohemia  and  the  Roman  wall  in  the 
south-west,  which  formed  the  boundary  ot  the  Agri 
Decumates.  On  the  east  they  bordered  on  the  Na- 
risci,  in  the  north-east  on  the  Cherusci,  and  in  the 
north-west  on  the  Chatti.  The  accounts  of  the  an- 
cients about  the  Hermunduri  are  very  contradictory. 
They  belonged  no  doubt  to  the  Suevi ; but  respecting 
their  earliest  place  of  abode,  and  the  reasons  which 
induced  them  to  quit  their  homes,  nothing  is  known. 
They  first  appear  in  history  at  the  time  of  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  as  a host  expelled  fi’om  their  country 
and  wandering  about,  until  Ahenobarbus  assigned  to 
them  a part  of  the  territory  of  the  Marcomanni,  be- 
tween the  Main  and  the  Danube.  That  district  had 
been  abandoned  by  the  Marcomanni,  and  continued 
to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hermunduri  at  the  time  of 
Tacitus,  who  describes  them  as  friends  of  the  Ro- 
mans. (Dion  Cass.  Fragm.  32,  ed.  Morell.;  Tac. 
Germ.  41.)  Their  original  country  was,  according 
to  some,  in  the  north  of  Bohemia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing mountains ; for  Tacitus  places  the  sources  of  the 
Albis  in  the  countiy  of  the  Hermunduri,  while  Strabo 
(vii.  p.  290)  places  them  beyond  the  Albis.  At  all 
events,  however,  they  were  always  hostile  to  the 
Marcomanni.  (Tac.  Ann.  ii.  63,  xii.  29,  xiii,  57.) 
After  the  overthrow  of  Maroboduus  and  Catualda, 
which  they  themselves  had  assisted  to  eft’ect  (Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  63),  they  spread  in  a north-eastern  direction, 
taking  possession  of  the  north-western  part  of  Bohe- 
mia and  the  country  about  the  sources  of  the  Main 
and  Saale,  that  is,  the  part  of  Franconia  as  far  as 
Kissingen.,  and  the  south-western  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Saxony.  (Veil.  Pat.  ii.  106;  Tac.  Ann.  xiii. 
57.)  Henceforth  they  continued  to  occupy  that  ex- 
tensive country,  and  soon  after  we  find  them  allied 
with  their  old  enemies,  the  Marcomanni,  in  their 
war  against  the  Romans.  (Jul.  Capitol.  M.  Anton. 
22;  Eutrop.  viii.  13.)  After  this  war  they  are  no 
longer  mentioned,  but  seem  to  be  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  the  Snevi;  for  Jul.  Capitolinus 
expressly  mentions  the  Hermunduri  on  the  same  oc- 
casion, where  others,  such  as  Eutropius  and  Orosius 
(vii.  15),  speak  only  of  Suevi.  Even  Ptolemy  ap- 
pears not  to  have  known  them,  for,  in  ii.  11.  § 24, 
he  enumerates  in  their  country  quite  different  tiibes, 
which  are  otherwise  unknown  to  us.  The  name 
Hermunduri  is  believed  by  som.e  to  signify  high- 
landers, and  to  be  a compound  of  Her  — Ar,  that  is 
“high,”  and  Mund=M&xi.  (Wilhelm,  Germanim, 
pp.  208,  fol.)  [L.  S.J 

HERMUS.  [Attica,  p.  325,  b.] 

HE'RNICI  ('EpyiKoi,  Strab.;  "Epj'i/ces,  Dionys.), 
a people  of  Central  Italy,  whose  territory  was  in 
later  times  included  in  Latium,  but  who  appear  in 
the  early  history  of  Rome  as  a separate  and  inde- 
pendent nation.  They  Inhabited  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  together  with  the  mountain 
district  N.  of  that  river;  and  bordered  on  the 
Aequians  towards  the  N.,  and  on  the  Volscians  to 
the  S.  and  E.  We  are  told  that  their  name  was 
derived  from  an  old  Sabine  or  Marsic  word  “ herna,” 
signifying  a rock,  an  appellation  well  suited  to  the 
character  of  their  country,  the  “ Hernica  saxa”  of 
Virgil.  (Virg.  Ae?!.  vii.  684;  Serv.  ad  loc.;  Festus, 
V.  Hernici.')  This  derivation  would  seem  to  point  to 
their  being  a race  akin  to  the  Sabines  ; and  Servius 
distinctly  calls  them  a Sabine  colony  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
1.  c.) : nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  reason  to  reject 
this  statement,  although  the  authomy  of  that  com- 
mentator is  in  itself  of  little  weight  (Niebuhr  vol.  i. 
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p.  102).  An  older  commentator  on  Virgil  assigns 
them  a Marsic  origin  (Schol.  Veron.  ad  Aen.  1.  c.), 
which  comes  to  much  the  same  thing,  as  the  Marsi 
were  certainly  closely  related  to  the  Sabines. 
[Marsi.]  On  the  other  hand,  Julius  Hyginus 
(o;j.  Macrob.  v.  IS)  affirmed  that  the  Hernicans  w'ere 
a Pelasgic  race;  and  Macrobius  regards  the  descrip 
tion  of  their  arm  and  attire  given  by  Virgil  as 
pointing  to  the  same  conclusion.  No  value  can, 
however,  be  attached  to  this  inference : and  the 
former  tradition  seems  to  be  the  best  attested,  as 
w’ell  as  in  itself  the  most  probable.  The  peculiarly 
close  relation  which  we  find  subsisting  between  the 
Hernicans  and  Latins,  probably  arose  from  their 
common  interest  in  opposing  their  formidable  neigh- 
bours, the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  rather  than 
from  any  community  of  origin. 

The  Hernicans  first  appear  in  Roman  history  in 
the  reign  of  Tarquinius  Superbus,  when,  according 
to  Dionysius,  they  concluded  a treaty  of  alliance 
with  that  monarch,  who  sought  to  unite  the  Herni- 
cans and  Latins  into  one  common  league  with  Rome. 
(Dionys.  iv.  49.)  This  fact  is  not  noticed  by  Livy, 
but  is  not  in  itself  improbable;  and  the  alliance  thus 
concluded  may  have  been  only  the  forerunner  of 
that  which  we  know  to  have  existed  at  a later 
jieriod.  An  ancient  tradition,  indeed,  not  noticed  by 
the  historians,  but  preserved  to  us  by  Festus  (s.  v. 
Septimontium),  represents  the  Hernican  chief, 
Laevius  Cispius  of  Anagnia,  as  conducting  a body 
of  auxiliaries  to  Rome  at  a still  earlier  period.  But 
it  is  probable  that  this  legend,  as  so  often  happens 
in  the  early  history  of  Rome,  is  chronologically  mis- 
placed. After  the  expulsion  of  the  Tarquins,  the 
Hernicans  appear  for  a short  time  on  terms  of  hos- 
tility with  Rome  (Liv.  ii.  22,  40 ; Dionys.  vi.  5, 
50)  : but  this  state  of  things  was  soon  terminated 
by  a treaty,  which  established  between  the  two 
nations  those  relations  of  anucable  alliance  which 
from  this  time  subsisted  for  a long  period  without 
interruption  (Liv.  ii.  41  ; Dionys.  viii.  69).  It  is 
true  that  this  treaty,  which  was  concluded  by  Sp. 
Cassius  in  b.  c.  486,  is  represented  by  the  Roman 
historians  as  granted  to  the  Hernicans  after  they 
had  been  vanquished  in  war ; and  Livy  even  tells 
us  that  they  were  deprived  by  it  of  two-thiids  of 
their  territory,  but  this  appears  wholly  inconsistent 
with  the  position  in  which  we  afterwards  find  them : 
and  there  is  every  probability  that  Dionysius  is 
correct  in  stating  that  the  treaty  with  the  Hernicans 
was  a counterjiart  of  that  concluded  seven  years 
before,  by  the  same  Sp.  Cassius,  with  the  Latins. 
(Niebuhr,  vol.  ii.  p.  87.)  The  motive  for  both 
treaties  was  indeed  obviously  the  same — the  neces- 
sity of  combining  their  forces  against  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Aequians  and  Volscians.  The  latter 
people  had  already  made  themselves  masters  of  the 
Hernican  town  of  Ferentinum,  and  were  threatening 
to  drive  the  Hernicans  from  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Trerus.  The  statement  of  Livy  already  alluded  to, 
may  possibly,  as  suggested  by  Niebuhr,  have  arisen 
from  a misconception  of  the  fact  that  a third  of  all 
conquered  lands,  as  well  as  of  the  booty  taken  in 
war,  was  thenceforth  to  be  assigned  to  the  Herni- 
cans : a condition  which  is  expressly  stated  by 
Dionysius  (viii.  71,  77),  and  which  shows  that  they 
entered  into  the  league  as  an  equal  and  independent 
power.  From  this  time  forth,  during  a period  of 
more  than  a century,  they  continued,  in  pursuance 
of  the  terms  of  their  alliance,  to  take  part  with  the 
Romans  and  Latins  in  their  long  and  continuous 
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struggle  against  the  Aequians  and  Volscians,  and 
they  were  even,  from  their  position,  often  the  first 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  hostilities.  (Liv.  iii.  6 ; Dionys. 
ix.  5,  67,  X.  20.) 

But  the  relations  which  had  so  long  subsisted 
between  the  Hernicans  and  Rome,  appear  to  have 
been  broken  up  by  the  great  Gaulish  invasion  ; and 
soon  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  b.  c.  387,  we 
find  the  Hernicans  as  well  as  the  Latins  appearing 
in  arms  against  the  republic,  and  even  lending  as- 
sistance to  their  old  enemies  the  Volscians.  (Liv.  vi. 
2,  6,  8,  11,  17,  &c.)  From  this  time  they  appear 
to  have  been  sometimes  in  open  hostility  ; at  others 
a suspension  of  arms  at  least  must  have  taken  place; 
but  in  B.  c.  361,  after  an  interval  of  some  years, 
during  which  a precarious  peace  seems  to  have 
existed,  the  whole  Hernican  nation  took  up  arms, 
and  engaged  with  all  their  forces  in  the  struggle 
with  Rome.  (Id.  vii.  6 — 9.)  Though  at  first  suc- 
cessful, they  were  afterwards  twice  defeated  by  the 
Romans,  and  the  strong  city  of  Ferentinum  taken  ; 
but  still  the  war  seems  to  have  lingered  on,  till,  in 
B.  c.  358,  we  are  told  that  the  Hernicans  were 
defeated  and  subdued  (“  devicti  subactique  sunt”)  by 
the  consul  C.  Plautius.  (Liv.  vii.  15;  Fast.  Capit.) 
The  exact  force  of  these  expressions,  and  the  terms 
on  which  they  were  now  reduced  to  submission,  we 
are  left  to  conjecture  ; but  it  seems  certain  that 
they  were  either  effectually  humbled,  or  again  ad- 
mitted to  such  favourable  terms  as  secured  them 
to  the  Roman  alliance,  for,  even  on  occasion  of  the 
great  outbreak  of  the  Latins  in  b.  c.  340,  the  Her- 
nicans did  not  follow  their  example,  but  were  stead- 
fast to  the  Roman  cause.  At  a later  period  they 
were  less  faithful : in  b.  c.  306,  it  was  discovered 
that  Hernican  auxiliaries  had  fought  in  the  ranks 
of  the  Sanmites  against  Rome  ; and  an  investigation 
being  ordered  by  the  senate,  the  Hernicans  resented 
this  interference,  and  declared  war  against  Rome, 
d'heir  counsels  were,  however,  divided;  and  though 
Anagnia,  their  chief  city,  put  itself  at  the  head  ot 
the  warlike  party,  the  three  powerful  cities  of  Ala- 
trium,  Ferentinum,  and  Verulae  refused  to  take 
part  in  hostilities.  Tne  consequence  was  that  the 
war  was  carried  on  with  little  spirit,  and  the  consul 
Q.  Marcius  in  a single  campaign  was  able  to  reduce 
the  whole  people  to  subjection.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  43; 
Fast.  Capit.)  Tlieir  relations  to  the  conquerors 
were  now  established  on  a permanent  footing ; the 
three  cities  that  had  taken  no  part  in  the  war  were 
allowed  to  retain  their  own  laws  and  magistrates, 
with  the  privileges  of  mutual  intercourse,  while 
Anagnia,  and  the  other  towns  that  had  taken 
arms  against  Rome,  received  the  nominal  boon  of 
the  Roman  civitas,  but  without  the  right  of  suffrage ; 
their  magistrates  were  deprived  of  all  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, and  they  were  reduced  to  the  subordinate  and 
degraded  condition  of  praefecturae.  (Liv.  1.  c.; 
Festus,  V.  Praefectura.') 

From  this  time  the  Hernicans  disappear  from 
history.  They  must  have  obtained  the  full  rights  of 
Roman  citizens  by  the  Lex  Julia  in  b.  c.  90,  and 
became  gradually  merged  in  that  condition,  in 
common  with  the  I.atins  and  Volscians.  But 
though  their  territory  was  included  in  Latium,  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  was  understood  in  the 
days  of  Augustus,  the  Hernicans  were  still  distin- 
guishable as  a separate  people,  and  are  mentioned 
even  at  a later  time  as  retaining  many  character- 
istics of  their  rude  and  simple  forefathers.  (Juv. 
Sat.  xiv.  180.)  The  exact  limits  of  their  territory 
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cannot  be  fixed  with  any  certainty,  and  they  pro- 
bably varied  at  different  times,  as  did  those  of  the 
neighbouring  Volscians.  The  only  cities  which  we 
can  assign  to  them  with  certainty  are,  Anagnia, 
the  capital  or  chief  city  of  the  league,  Ferentinum, 
Alatrium,  and  Verulae,  to  which  may  be  added 
the  small  town  of  Capitulum,  and  probably  also 
Trebia.  Frusino  appears  to  have  been  a Vol- 
scian  rather  than  a Heniican  town,  though  it  may 
have  originally  belonged  to  the  latter  people.  But  it 
is  evident  from  a passage  of  Livy,  in  which  he  tells 
us  that  all  the  states  of  the  Hernicam  (‘‘omnes  Her- 
niei  nominis  populi,”  ix.  43),  besides  the  four  above 
mentioned,  joined  in  the  war  against  Rome,  that 
there  must  have  been  several  other  towns  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  have  taken  part  in  the  war,  and 
in  the  assembly  which  preceded  it,  as  independent 
states.  And  it  is  at  least  a plausible  inference  of 
Niebuhr’s,  that,  of  the  47  cities  stated  by  Dionysius 
to  have  taken  part  in  the  sacrifices  on  the  Alban 
Mount,  16  must  have  belonged  to  the  Hernicans. 
It  is  however  probable  that  these  were  for  the  most 
part  merely  little  mountain  towns,  of  which  we  are 
unable  to  point  out  either  the  names  or  localities. 
Strabo’s  statement  (v.  p.  231)  that  the  Hernicans 
dwelt  near  to  Lanuvium  and  Alba  and  Rome  itself, 
is  utterly  unintelligible,  and  is  probably  nothing 
more  than  a mere  mistake. 

The  country  of  the  Hernicans  is  well  characterised 
by  Virgil  in  a single  line,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
“ roscida  rivis  Hernica  saxa”  (Acw.  vii.  684;  Sil. 
Ital.  iv.  226,  viii.  393).  The  mountains  on  the  N. 
of  the  valley  of  the  Trerus  are  everywhere  watered 
with  beautiful  streams,  and  clothed  with  magni- 
ficent woods  of  oak  and  chesnut,  which  render  them 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  regions  of  the  Apennines. 
They  are  separated  from  the  range  of  the  Volscian 
mountains,  the  Montes  Lepini,  by  the  broad  and 
fertile  valley  of  the  Sacco,  which  communicates  with 
the  plains  of  Latium  by  the  pass  or  opening  below 
Praeneste.  Towards  the  interior  the  Hernican 
mountains  rise  in  a lofty  group  or  range  which  sepa- 
rates the  valley  of  the  Sacco  and  the  upper  course 
of  the  Anio  from  the  waters  of  the  Liris.  Besides 
the  Trerus  or  Sacco,  the  only  other  stream  in  the 
land  of  the  Hernici  of  which  the  ancient  name  is 
preserved  to  us,  is  the  CosAS  (Kdtras,  Strab.  v. 
p.  237),  still  called  the  Cosa,  which  flows  beneath 
the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Frosinone,  and  joins  the 
Sacco  about  5 miles  below  the  latter  city.  {[E.H.B.j 

HERODEIUM.  ('HpwSetov,  'HpcHSiot',  'HpwSia, 
Suid.  s.  V.')  1.  A city  and  fortress  of  Palestine, 

erected  by  Herod  the  Great,  and  situated  i^bout 
60  stadia  from  Jerusalem,  and  not  far  from  Tekoa. 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  9.  § 4,  jB.  J.  i.  21 . § 10,  B.J. 
iv.  9.  § 5.)  Here  on  a hill  of  moderate  height  having 
the  form  of  a woman’s  breast,  and  which  he  raised 
still  higher,  or  at  least  fashioned  by  artificial  means, 
Herod  erected  a fortress  with  rounded  towers,  having 
in  it  apartments  of  great  strength  and  splendour. 
The  difficult  ascent  was  overcome  by  a flight  of  two 
hundred  steps  of  hewn  stone.  At  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  he  built  other  palaces  for  himself  and  his 
friends,  and  caused  water  to  be  brought  thither  from 
a distance  in  large  quantity  and  at  great  expense. 
The  whole  plain  around  was  also  covered  with 
buildings,  forming  a large  city,  of  which  the  hill 
and  fortress  constituted  the  acropolis.  (Joseph.  1.  c.) 
It  was  to  this  place  apparently,  that  the  body  of 
Herod  was  brought  for  burial,  200  stadia  from 
Jericho,  where  he  died.  (Joseph.  Antig^.  xvii.  8.  § 3, 
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B.J.  i.  33.  § 9.)  This  city  was  so  important  that 
one  of  the  toparchies  afterwards  took  the  same  name, 
and  Pliny  (“  Herodium  cum  oppido  illu-stri  ejusdem 
nominis,”  v.  15)  mentions  it  as  a town  of  great  note. 
It  does  not  occur  either  in  Ptolemy  or  Eusebius  and 
Jerome. 

The  “ Frank  Mountain,”  with  which  Herodium 
has  been  identified,  bears  in  Arabic  the  name  of 
eUFureidis,  a diminutive  of  the  word  signifying 
Paradise.  The  mountain  has  not  been  usually  as- 
cended by  travellers ; among  those  who  speak  of 
having  been  upon  it  are,  Von  Troilo,  Nau.  Le  Brim, 
Pococke,  Irby  and  Mangles,  and  some  others.  Dr, 
Robinson  {Researches,  vol.  ii.  pp.  169 — 175),  whose 
account  has  been  here  followed,  describes  it  as  rising 
steep  and  round,  precisely  like  a volcanic  cone,  but 
truncated.  Ihe  height  above  the  base  cannot  be 
less  than  from  300  to  400  feet,  and  the  base  itself 
has  at  l^st  an  equal  elevation  above  the  bottom  of 
Wady  Urtdsm  the  SW.,  tow'ards  which  there  is  a 
more  general  descent.  There  are  traces  of  terraces 
around  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  but  not  higher  up ; 
nor  is  there  any  road  to  the  top  or  fosse  upon  the  S., 
as  described  by  Pococke  {Trav.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  pp.  42, 
fol.).  The  top  of  the  mountain,  constituting  a circle 
of  750  feet  in  circumference,  is  inclosed  by  the 
ruined  walls  of  a circular  fortress,  built  of  hewn 
stones  of  a good  size,  with  four  massive  round 
towers  standing  at  each  one  of  the  cardinal  points. 
Either  the  ruins  have  formed  a mound  round  the 
circumference,  or  the  middle  part  of  the  inclosure 
was  once  excavated ; it  is  now  considerably  deeper 
than  the  circumference.  The  tower  upon  the  E.  is 
not  so  thoroughly  destroyed  as  the  rest,  and  in  it  a 
magazine  or  cistern  may  still  be  seen.  The  present 
name  of  the  “ Frank  Mountain”  is  known  only 
among  the  Franks,  and  is  founded  on  a report  that 
this  post  was  maintained  by  the  Crusaders  for  40 
years  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem;  but  the  silence  of 
the  historians  of  the  Crusades,  and  the  small  size  of 
the  position,  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  this  was  a 
legend  of  the  fifteenth  century,  when,  in  a.d.  1483, 
the  story  first  appears,  in  Felix  Fabri  {Evagatorium  : 
de  Monte  Rama  et  ejus  Oppido  fortissimo,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  335 — 337),  and  has  been  repeated  under  dif- 
ferent forms  by  subsequent  travellers. 

An  earlier  mention  of  this  mountain  than  the 
times  of  Herod,  or  indeed  any  mention  of  it  in  the 
Scriptures,  cannot  be  assumed  with  any  certainty. 
Pococke  has  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  the 
Beth-Haccerem  of  the  prophet  Jeremiah  (vi.  1), 
where  the  children  of  Benjamin  were  “ to  set  up  a 
sign  of  fire,”  while  they  blew  the  trumpets  in  Tekoa. 
Jerome  {Comm,  in  Jer.  vi.  1)  also  says  that  there 
was  a village  called  Bethacharma,  situated  on  a 
mountain  between  Tekoa  and  Jerusalem.  If  Beth- 
ACCAREM  was  indeed  succeeded  by  the  fortress  and 
city  of  Herod,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  Jerome,  who 
usually  employs  the  Greek  names  by  preference, 
should  here  and  elsewhere  make  no  allusion  to  the 
more  important  Herodium.  (Reland,  Palaestina, 
vol.  ii.  p.  820;  Von  Raumer,  Paldstina,  pp.  220 — 
464;  Ritter,  Erdhmde,  vol.  xv.  pt.  i.  pp.  617 — 
624;  Hirt.  Ueber  die  Bane  Herodes  des  Gross. 
Abhand  der  Berl.  Ahad.  1816-1817,  p.  5.) 

2.  Another  fortress  of  the  same  name  was  built 
by  Herod  on  a mountain  towards  the  Arabian  fron- 
tier (t^  irpbs  ’ApajSiav  3pei ; Joseph.  B.  J.  \.  2\. 
§ 10),  not  “ of  Arabia,”  as  Dr.  Robinson  {Researches, 
vol.  ii.  p.  173)  says.  . [E.  B.  J.] 

HERUO'POLIS  {'Hociwi'  it6\is  or  Hpw,  Strab. 
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xvi.  759,  768,  xvii.  803,  804;  Arrian,  Exp.  Alex. 
iii.  5,  vii.  20 ; Joseph.  Ant.  Jud.  ii.  7.  § 5 ; Plin. 
y.  9.  § 11,  vi.  32.  § 33;  Mela,  iii.  8;  Steph.  B.  s.  u. ; 
Ptol.  ii.  1.  § 6,  iv.  15.  § 54),  a city  east  of  the 
Delta,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Eoyal  Canal 
which  connected  the  Nile  with  the  Bed  Sea.  Al- 
though not  immediately  upon  the  coast,  but  nearly 
due  N.  of  the  Bitter  Lakes,  Herobpolis  was  of  suf- 
ficient importance,  as  a trading  station,  to  confer 
its  name  upon  the  arm  of  the  Bed  Sea  ('HpwoTro- 
Aittjs  koKttos,  Ptol.  v.  17.  § 1)  which  runs  up  the 
Egyptian  mainland  as  far  as  Arsinoe  {Suez)  (k6k~ 
nos  'Hpwuu).  (Theophrast.  Hist.  Plant,  iii.  8.) 
It  was  the  capital  of  the  Nomos  Herobpolites  or 
Arsinoites.  (Orelli,  Inscr.  Lat.  no.  516.)  The 
ruiirs  of  Herobpolis  are  still  visible  at  Abu-Keyscheid. 
(Champollion,  L'Eqi/pte,  vol.  ii.  p.  88.)  [W.  B.  D.] 

HEBOOPOLP  TES  SINUS.  [Heroopolis  ; 
Akabicus  Sinus,  p.  183,  a.] 

HEBPEDITA'NI.  [Mauretania]. 

HEBULI,  EBULI,  AEBULl  ("EpoyAot, ’'EpouAoi, 
AlpovXoL,  also  ‘'EAovpoi,  ’'EAoupot,  and  AtAovpoi; 
Etym.  Mag.  s.  v.  "EAoopoi),  a German  tribe  first 
mentioned  among  the  Gothic  nations  when  these  latter 
had  established  themselves  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
Euxine,  in  the  reigns  of  Gallienus  and  Claudius. 
(Trebell.  Poll.  Gallien.  13,  Claud.  6,  12.)  Zosimus 
(i.  41)  calls  them  Scythians.  Until  that  time  the 
Heruli  had  been  independent,  and  were  only  allied 
with  the  Goths;  but  Hermanric,  the  king  of  the 
Ostrogoths,  after  defeating  them  in  a bloody  battle, 
reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  subjects.  (Jornand. 
de  Reb.  Get.  43.)  The  country  on  the  Euxine  was 
not  the  original  seat  of  the  Heruli,  any  more  than 
it  was  the  original  country  of  the  Goths;  and  this 
is  manifest  from  the  circumstance  that,  not  long 
afterwards,  Heruli  together  with  Chaviones  invaded 
the  western  parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  and  appa- 
rently settled  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Batavi; 
for,  in  the  reign  of  Valentinian,  they  are  mentioned 
together  with  Batiivi  as  engaged  in  the  service  of 
Borne  against  the  Alemanni.  (Amm.  ilarc.  xx.  4, 
XXV.  10,  xxvii.  1,  8.)  Afterwards  we  find  them 
even  fighting  in  Britain ; and  it  is  possible  that  the 
700  Heruli  who  with  their  ships  ravaged  the  coasts 
of  Galicia  and  Cantabria,  were  adventurous  descend- 
ants of  the  Heruli  who  had  crossed  over  into  Bri- 
tain. (Mamert.  Paneg.  Maxim.  6,  7 ; Amm.  Marc, 
xxvii.  1,  8;  Sidon.  Apollin.  Epist.  viii.  9.)  At  the 
time  when  the  Huns  invaded  Europe  from  the  east, 
the  Heruli  established  in  the  north  of  the  Euxine,  in 
conjunction  with  other  tribes,  as  the  Turcilingi  and 
Bugii,  joined  Attila  (Paul.  Diae.  Hist.  Misc.  p.  97) 
and  followed  his  army  into  Gaul : but  subsequently 
the  Heruli  allied  themselves  with  other  German 
tribes,  and  assisted  in  breaking  the  power  of  the 
Huns;  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Turcilingi,  Sciri, 
and  Bugii,  and  commanded  by  Odoacer,  who  is 
styled  king  of  the  Heruli,  they  overthrew,  in  A.  D. 
476,  the  Western  empire.  (Jornand.  46,  50;  Paul. 
Diac.  Hist.  Longob.  i.  19.)  After  the  power  of  the 
Huns  was  broken,  about  A.  d.  480,  a large  body  of 
Heruli  established  a considerable  empire  on  the  Da- 
nube, or  rather  about  the  upper  coui’se  of  the  Theiss, 
as  the  banks  of  the  Danube  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bugii,  Longobardi,  and  Gepidae.  The  second  of 
these  tribes,  however,  soon  became  subject  to  the 
Heruli.  {Vita  S.Severini,  24;  Procop.  B.  G.W.  14.) 
The  great  power  of  the  Heruli  in  those  parts  is  at- 
tested by  the  fact  that  Theodoric,  the  Ostrogijth, 
solicited  their  alliance  against  the  Franks,  declaring 
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their  king  his  son  in  arms.  (Cassiod.  Var.  lii.  3,  iv. 
2.)  But  about  A.  d.  512  the  Longobardi,  impatient 
to  bear  the  rule  of  the  Heruli  any  longer,  rose  in 
arms  against  them,  and  almost  destroyed  them.  The 
survivors,  after  wandering  about  for  some  time,  turned 
southward,  where  some  received  settlements  within 
the  Boman  dominions ; while  others,  disdaining,  it  is 
said,  to  seek  the  protection  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
migrated  northward,  and  established  themselves  in 
Scandinavia.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii.  14,  15;  Jornand. 
de  Reb.  Get.  12.)  Those  Heruli  who  had  re- 
ceived settlements  in  lower  Pannonia  remained  a 
dangerous  and  unruly  horde,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  were  severely  chastised  by  the  emperors  Ana- 
stasias and  Justinian,  under  the  latter  of  whom  they 
adopted  the  Christian  religion.  About  the  same 
time  they  murdered  their  owm  king  Ochon,  and  then 
petitioned  Justinian  to  appoint  another  king,  while 
they  addressed  a similar  request  to  their  brethren  in 
Scandinavia.  Justinian  gave  them  a king  Suartua, 
and  soon  after  Todasius  was  i^ecommended  by  the 
Scandinavian  Heruli.  After  the  expulsion  of  Suar- 
tua, the  greater  part  of  these  Pannonian  Heruli,  led 
on  by  Todasius,  emigrated  and  joined  the  Gepidae; 
but  a minority  remained  behind  and  faithful  to  the 
empire,  so  that,  in  the  war  against  the  Gepidae,  He- 
ruli were  arrayed  against  Heruli.  Henceforth  these 
fierce  wamors  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars 
of  the  Eastern  empire  against  the  Ostrogoths  in 
Italy,  as  well  as  in  the  wars  which  were  carried  on 
at  that  time  in  Asia  and  Africa.  (Procop.  B.  G.  ii. 
11,  13,  22,  iii.  13,  iv.  26,  28,  31,  B.  Pers.  i.  1.3, 
14,  ii.  24,  25,  B.  Vandal,  ii.  4,  17.)  During  these 
wars  the  Heruli  were  distinguished  for  their  bold- 
ness and  bravery;  but  their  habits  and  customs  ap- 
p.  ar  to  have  been  of  a veiy  barbarous  character,  for 
they  are  said  to  have  put  to  death  the  aged  and  the 
sick,  that  they  might  not  be  a burden  upon  the 
others,  and  to  have  required  of  every  widow  to  make 
away  with  herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband. 

In  regard  to  the  country  originally  inhabited  by 
the  Heruli,  before  they  appeared  in  the  north  of  the 
Black  Sea,  nothing  satisfactory  can  be  said.  Jor- 
nandes  is  inclined  to  believe  them  to  have  come,  like 
the  Goths,  from  Scandinavia;  while,  according  to 
Mamertinus  {Panegyr.  Maxim.  4)  and  Sidonius 
Apollinaris  {Ep.  viii.  9),  it  would  seem  that  their 
original  abodes,  like  those  of  the  Goths,  were  on  tlie 
coast  of  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  of  the  Vistula.  They 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  unsettled  hordes,  and  to 
have  sought  warlike  occupations  wherever  they  were 
to  be  found;  hence  they  appear  in  the  most  distant 
parts  of  the  Boman  empire,  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube  to  that  of  the  Rhine:  they  probably  did  not 
acquire  the  character  of  a compact  nation  until  they 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube  or  the  Theiss. 
(Comp.  Latham,  Epileg.  to  Tac.  Germ.  pp.  xciv. 
fol.)  [L.  S.] 

HESBON  (’Efregdii/,  LXX.,  Hesych.;  ’Eo-o-tgci*/, 
Euseb.  Onom.x  Eth.  ’EctreScoj/,  Judith, 

V.  15;  Xaa(pd)U  Xaax^P  i 1 Macc.  v.  26,  36: 
Hesbdn,  Hiisbdn),  a town  in  the  territory  of  the 
Hebrews,  E.  of  the  Jordan,  and  parallel  with  Jericho, 
nearly  midway  between  the  rivers  Jabbok  and  Arnon. 
It  originally  belonged  to  the  Moabites,  but  had  been 
wrested  from  them  by  their  northern  neighbours  the 
Amorites  a short  time  before  the  arrival  of  the  Is- 
raelites from  Aegypt.  {Numbers,  xxi.  23 — 26 ; comp. 
Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel,  vol.  ii.  p.  212.) 
At  that  time  it  was  the  capital  of  Sihon,  the  Amo- 
ritibh  chiefuiin  who  “reigned in Heshbou.”  {Nutnbers, 
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xxi.  26;  Deut.  ii.  9;  Josh.  iii.  10.)  It  belonired  to 
the  tribe  of  Reuben  (Numbers,  xxxii.  37 ; Josh.  xiii. 
17);  but,  as  it  was  on  the  confines  of  Gad,  is  some- 
times assigned  to  the  latter  tribe  (Josh.  xxi.  39; 
1 Chron.  vi.  81).  When  the  ten  tribes  were  carried 
off,  Hesbon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Moabites,  and 
is  mentioned  by  the  prophets  in  their  denunciations 
against  that  people.  (Is.  xv.  ^\Jer.  xlviii.  2,  34,  45.) 
Under  king  Alexander  Jannaeus  it  was  again  reck- 
oned as  a Jewish  city.  (Joseph.  Ant.xm.  15.  § 4.) 
Ptolemy  (v.  17)  mentions  it  under  the  name  Esbuta 
(’Eo-Soifra),  and  the  “ Arabes  Esbonitae  ” of  Pliny 
(v.  12)  must  be  referred  to  this  place.  Eusebius 
and  Jerome  (Onom.')  speak  of  it  as  a place  of  some 
consequence  in  their  day,  under  the  name  of  Esbus 
(’Ecrgoos),  at  a distance  of  20  M.  P.  from  the  river 
Jordan.  There  is  a coin  of  the  emperor  Nero,  with 
the  epigraph  HEEBA,  the  type  a female  figure 
with  a crown  and  palm.  (Mionnet,  Supplement,  vol. 
viii.  p.  387.)  But  the  best  known  are  the  coins  of 
Caracalla,  with  the  type  a temple  of  Astarte,  or  a 
“ Deus  Lunus  ” with  a Phrygian  cap,  and  the  epi- 
graph ECBOT.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  .503;  Mionnet, 
vol.  V.  p.  585.)  It  occurs  in  the  list  of  the  Eparchies 
of  Arabia  under  the  name  of ’'Eo’^oos.  (Reland,  Notit. 
Vet.  Eccles.  p.  218),  but  is  not  mentioned  by  Hie- 
rocles,  though  a tt6Xis  ^EaSovuruv  occurs  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Council  of  Chalcedon.  Under  the  name 
of  Chosban  it  became  the  metropolis  of  El-Belka. 
(Abu-l-feda,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  11.) 

The  region  of  the  Wady  Hesban  was  first  visited 
in  modern  times  by  Seetzen  (Zach’s  Monatl.  Corr. 
xviii.  p.  431),  then  by  Burkhardt  (Trav.  p.  365), 
and  afterwards  by  Irby  and  Mangles  (Trav.  p.  471). 
l^hese  latter  writers  speak  of  the  “ ruins  as  uninter- 
esting, and  the  only  pool  they  saw  too  insignificant  ” 
for  the  “fish-ponds”  famous  in  Hebrew  poetry. 
(Cant.  vii.  4.)  Near  the  tent  village  of  Husban  are 
the  ruins  of  ancient  Hesbon,  where  there  are  some 
wells  excavated  in  the  rock,  a ruined  castle,  and  a 
large  cistern,  which  only  requires  to  be  cleared  of 
the  rubbish  to  be  still  available.  (Chesney,  Exped. 
Euphrat.  vol.  i.  p.  516.) 

(Reland,  Palestina,  vol.  ii.  p.  720;  Rosenmiiller, 
Handbuch  der  Bibl.  Alt.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  266;  Von 
Raurner,  Paldstina,  p.  253 ; Winer,  Biblisches  Real- 
worterbuch,  s.  w.;  Ritter,  Erdkunde,  vol.  xv.  pp. 
114,  143,  574,  &c.)  [E.B.J.] 

HESPE'RIA.  [Italia.] 

HESPE'RIDES  or  HE'SPERIS  ('E(T7r6pi'Sey,.'E<r- 
TT^pis),  afterwards  BERENTCE  (BepeviKTj:  ^en 
Ghazi,  Ru.),  the  westernmost  city  of  the  Cyrenaic 
Pentapolis,  stood  just  outside  the  E.  extremity  of  the 
Great  Syrtis,  on  a promontory  called  Pseudopenias, 
and  near  the  river  Lathon.  It  seems  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  the  fancy  which  found  the  fabled 
Gardens  of  the  Hesperides  in  the  fertile  terraces  of 
Cyrenaica;  andScylax  distinctly  mentions  the  gardens 
and  the  lake  of  the  Hesperides  in  this  neighbourhood, 
where  we  also  find  a people  called  Hesperidae,  or,  as 
Herodotus  names  them,  Euesperidae.  Its  historical 
importance  dates  from  the  reign  of  the  Ptolemies 
and  it  was  then  named  Berenice  after  the  wife  of 
Ptolemy  III.  Euergete.®.  It  had  a large  population 
of  Jews.  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  836;  Mela,  i.  8;  Plin.  v. 
5;  Solin.  27,  54;  Ammian.  Marc.  xxii.  16;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.  ’Earirepis;  Hierocles,  p.  733,  where  the  name  is 
Bspou'iKT);  Stadiasm.  p.  446,  Bepw/cts;  Itin.  Ant.  p. 
67,  Berenice;  Tab.  Pent.,  Bemicide;  Ptol.  iv.  4.  § 4, 
viii.  15.  § 3.)  Having  been  greatly  reduced  by  that 
decline  of  commercial  importance  and  those  ravages 
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of  the  barbarians  which  were  so  severely  felt  by  all 
the  cities  of  the  Pentapolis  [Cyrenaica],  it  was 
fortified  anew  by  Justinian,  who  also  adorned  it  with 
baths.  (Procop.  de  Aedif.  vi.  12.)  Its  name  is  some- 
times as  an  epithet  for  Cyrenaica,  in  the  form  of 
the  adjective  Berenicis.  (Sil.  Ital.  iii.  249 ; Lucan, 
ix.  524:  Beechey,  Della  Celia,  Pacho,  Barth.)  [P.S.] 
HESPE'RIDUM  HORTI.  [Hesperides.] 
HESPE'RIDUM  LACUS.  [Hesperides.] 
HE'SPERIS.  [Hesperides.] 

HESPE'RIUM  PROMONTORIUM.  [Libya.] 
HESSUS  ('Hctros:  Eth.'^^aaios^,  a town  of  the 
Locri  Ozolae,  upon  the  coast  of  the  Corinthian  gulf, 
and  on  the  road  to  Naupactus.  Its  exact  site  is 
uncertain,  but  it  is  probably  represented  by  the  Hel- 
lenic remains  at  Vithari  or  Polyp&t'tu.  (Thtc.  iii. 
101 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii. 

p.  620.) 

HETRICULUM.  [Bruttii.] 

HETRU'RIA.  [Etruria.] 

HEXI.  [Saxetanum.] 

HIBE'RNIA.  [Ierne.] 

HICE'SIA.  [Aeoliae  Insulae.] 

Hl'ERA  ('lepd),  the  name  of  several  islands. 

1.  One  of  the  Aegates.  [Aegates,  No.  1.] 

2.  One  of  the  Aeolian  or  Liparaean  islands. 
[Aeoliae  Insulae.] 

3.  An  island  close  to  Calaureia,  to  which  it  is 
now  united.  [Calaureia.] 

4.  A small  island  between  Thera  and  Therasia 
[Thera.] 

HI  ERA  SYCAMINUS  (Tepa  'S.vKdyuvos,  Ptol. 
iv.  5.  § 74;  'S.vKo.p.ivQS,  Philostrat.  Vit.  Apoll.  vi. 
2;  Plin.  vi.  29.  s.  32;  It.  Anton,  p.  162),  the  south- 
ern frontier  town  of  the  Regio  Dodecaschoenus. 
[Aethiopia.]  The  island  Tachompso  had  been 
the  original  boundary;  but  the  Romans  extended  it 
southward  to  Hierasycaminos.  Here  Apollonius  of 
Tyana  (Philostrat.  1.  c.)  found  one  of  those  African 
markets  in  w'hich  wares, — gold,  linen,  ivory,  and 
gums,  — are  exposed  for  sale,  while  the  buyers  and 
sellers  kept  apart  from  each  other  until  each  party 
had  deposited  a satisfactory  equivalent.  Hiera 
Sycaminos  is  now  probably  represented  by  Wady 
Maharrakah,  where  the  ruins  of  a temple  are  still 
visible.  The  distance  between  Syene,  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  this  district,  and  Wady  Maharrakah  (720 
stades  = 12  schoeni  = 90  miles),  favours  this  sup- 
position. Lat.  22°  N.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'CON  (It.  Anton,  p.  167)  or  THERA- 
CON  (Not.  Imp.),  was  a castle  of  Upper  Egypt,  si- 
tuated on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile.  Here,  in  Roman 
times,  was  quartered  the  cohors  prima  of  the  Lusita- 
nian  auxiliaries.  It  stood  nearly  midway  between 
the  W.  extremity  of  Mons  Alabastrites  and  the  city  of 
Lycopolis,  lat.  27°  15'  N.  Hieracon  (‘UpaKwv  Ku>p.ri, 
Ptol.  vi.  7.  § 36)  is  to  be  distinguished  from  Hiera- 
compolis  (’lepcxKcav  ttSKis,  Strab.  xvii.  p.  817),  which 
was  S.  of  Thebes,  lat.  25°  o'  N.,  nearly  opposite  the 
town  of  Eileithuia.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HIERA'POLIS  ('JepdiroXis : Eth.  'lepaTroAixTjs). 
1.  A considerable  town  in  Phrygia,  situated  upon  a 
height  between  the  rivers  Lycus  and  iVIaeander,  about 
five  miles  north  of  Laodiceia,  and  on  the  road  from 
Apameia  to  Sardis.  It  was  probably  founded  by  the 
Greeks,  though  we  have  no  record  of  the  time  or 
circumstances  of  its  foundation.  It  was  celebrated 
for  its  warm  springs  and  its  Plutonium,  to  which 
two  circumstances  it  appears  to  have  owed  its 
sanctity.  The  warm  springs  formed  stalactites  and 
incrustations.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.) 
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The  Plutonium  was  a deep  cave  with  a hollow 
opening,  from  which  a mephitic  vapour  arose,  which 
poisoned  any  one  who  inhaled  it,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Gilli,  who  are  said  to  have  received  no  injury 
from  it;  but  it  appears  to  have  lost  its  poisoning  in- 
fluence in  the  time  of  Ammianus.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin. 
ii.  93.  s.  95 ; Dion  Cass.  Ixviii.  27  ; Amm.Marc.  xxiii. 
6.)  The  waters  of  Hierapolis  were  much  used  for 
dyeing.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  630.)  Among  the  deities  wor- 
shipped in  Hierapolis  the  Great  Mother  of  the  Gods  is 
especially  named.  (Plin.  ii.  93.  s.  95.)  There  was  a 
Christian  church  in  this  town  as  early  as  the  time 
of  St.  Paul.  (Cofoss.  iv.  13.)  At  a later  time  it 
claimed  the  title  of  metropolis  of  Phrygia.  (Hierocles, 
p.  665,  with  Wesseling’s  notes.)  It  was  the  birth 
place  of  the  philosopher  Epictetus.  The  ruins  of 
Hierapolis  are  situated  at  an  uninhabited  place 
called  Pambuh-kalessi.  They  are  of  considerable 
extent,  and  have  been  visited  and  described  by  several 
modern  travellers,who  have  also  noticed  the  stalactites 
and  incrustations  mentioned  by  Strabo.  Chandler 
speaks  cf  a cliff  as  one  entire  incrustation,  and  de- 
scribes it  as  ‘*  an  immense  frozen  cascade,  the  surface 
wavy,  as  of  water  at  once  fixed,  or  in  its  headlong 
course  suddenly  petrified.”  (See  the  Travels  of  Po- 
cocke.  Chandler,  Arundell,  Leake,  Hamilton,  and 
Fellowes.) 


COIN  OF  HIERAPOLIS  IN  PHRYGIA. 


2,  A city  of  Cilicia,  known  only  from  coins,  from 
which  however  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  upon 
the  river  Pyramus  (^lepoiroKlruv  twu  irphs  rtp  TIu- 
paii(p:  see  below).  The  name  of  this  city  is  always 
written  Hieropolis,  while  that  of  Phrygia  is  Hiero- 
polis.  From  the  absence  of  all  mention  of  this 
Cilician  town  by  the  ancient  writers,  Eckhel  con- 
jectures that  it  is  a more  recent  name,  and  that  it  is 
perhaps  the  same  place  as  Megarsus,  since  we  find 
upon  the  coins  of  the  latter  ^iyapaiav  twv  it  phi' 
Ty  Ilvpa/j.^.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iii.  p.  57.) 


COIN  OF  HIERAPOLIS  IN  CII.ICIA. 

HIERA'POLIS  (Te^a  ttSKis'),  the  “ Sacred  City” 
of  Cyrrhestica  in  Syria,  situated  on  the  high  road 
from  Antioch  to  Mesopotamia,  24  M.  P.  to  the  W.  of 
the  Euphrates  and  36  M.  P.  to  the  SW.  of  Zeugma 
(^Peut.  Tab.),  2^  days’  journey  from  Beroea,  and  5 
days’  from  Antioch  (Zosim.  iii.  12). 

Hierapolis,  or  Hieropolis  as  it  is  called  always  on 
coins  and  in  Stephanus  of  Byzantium,  obtained  its 
Hellenic  name  from  Seleucus  Nicator  (Aelian,  H.  A. 
&ii.  2),  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  Bambyce 
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(Bap§i>K7]),  as  it  was  called  by  the  natives,  being  the 
chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  the  “ Syrian  goddess” 
Astarte,  or  personification  of  the  passive  powers  of 
Nature.  (Lucian,  de  Dea  Syr.  c.  i.) 

“ Bambycen  quae  alio  nomine  Hierapolis  vocatur; 
Syris  vero  Magog.  Ibi  prodigiosa  Atargatis,  Graecis 
autem  Derceto  dicta,  colitur,”  Plin.  v.  19.  Sillig  (ad 
loc.)  has  in  his  text  “ Mabog,”  which  is  the  correct 
reading,  and  appears  in  the  Oriental  forms  “ Mun- 
bedj”  (Jaubert,  Gtog.  cCEdrisi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  138, 155), 
“ Manbesja,”  “ Manbesjum”  (Schultens,  Vita  Salad.), 
“ Menba,”  “Manba”  (Schultens,  Index  Geoyr.), 
“ Manbegj”  (Abu-l-fed4,  Tab.  Syr.  p.  128),  and  the 
modern  name  Kard  Bambuche,  or  Buyuk  Munbedj. 
Under  the  Seleucidae,  from  its  central  position  be- 
tween Antioch  and  Seleuceia  on  the  delta  of  the 
Tigris,  it  became  a great  emporium.  Strabo  (xvi. 
p.  748)  has  given  an  interesting  account  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  caravans  from  Syria  to  Seleuceia  and 
Babylon ; the  confusion  of  Edessa  and  Hierapolis  is 
an  error  probably  of  the  transcriber  (comp.Groskurd, 
ad  loc.).  Crassus  plundered  the  rich  temple  of  the 
goddess,  who  presided  over  the  elements  of  nature 
and  the  productive  seeds  of  things,  and  seized  upon 
the  treasures,  which  it  took  several  days  to  weigh 
and  examine.  And  it  was  here  that  an  ill  omen 
befel  him.  (Plut.  Crass.  17.) 

Under  Constantine,  Hierapolis  became  the  capital 
of  the  new  province Euphratensis.  (Malal.  Chron.  xiii. 
p.  317.)  Julian,  in  his  Persian  campaign,  appointed 
Hierapolis  as  the  rendezvous  for  the  Roman  troops 
before  their  passage  of  the  Euphrates.  He  has  given 
an  account  of  his  march  to  it,  which  took  up  five 
days,  in  a letter  to  Libanius  (Pp.  xxvii.),  and  re- 
mained there  three  days,  at  the  house  of  Sopater,  a 
distinguished  pupil  of  lamblichus.  At  Hierapolis 
one  of  those  unlucky  signs  which  Ammianus  (xxiii. 
2.  § 6)  has  so  carefully  recorded,  took  place  at  his 
entrance  into  the  town.  (Comp.  Gibbon,  c.  xxiv.;  Le 
Beau,  Bas  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  58.) 

With  the  establishment  of  Christianity,  Hierapolis 
recovered  its  ancient  indigenous  Syrian  name,  but 
lost  its  splendour  and  magnificence  by  the  downfall 
of  the  old  worship  (a.d.  540).  Buzes,  who  com- 
manded during  the  absence  of  Belisarius  in  the  East, 
concentrated  his  forces  at  Hierapolis,  but  it  only 
escaped  being  pillaged  by  Chosroes  by  the  payment 
of  tribute.  (Procop.  B.  P.  ii.  6 ; Gibbon,  c.  xiii. ; Le 
Beau,  vol.  ix.  p.  12.) 

A.D.  1068  it  was  captured  by  the  emperor  Ro- 
manus  Diogenes,  in  his  valiant  efforts  to  resist  the 
progress  of  the  Turks.  (Zonar.  vol.  ii.  p.  279;  Le 
Beau,  vol.  xiv.  p.  472.) 

It  does  not  fall  within  the  province  of  this  article 
to  trace  the  connection  between  Bambyce  = “ Bom- 
bycina  urbs,”  “ Bombyciis  copiis  gaudens,”  and  the 
introduction  of  the  silk-worm  from  the  East;  much 
curious  information  on  this  point  will  be  found  in 
Ritter  (Erdkunde,  vol.  x.  pp.  1056 — 1062). 

The  ruins  of  this  city  were  first  discovered  and 
described  by  Maundrell  (Journal,  p.  204)  and  by 
Pococke  ( TVaw.  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  166).  But  it  was 
not  till  the  period  of  Colonel  Chesney’s  Expedition 
that  the  position  was  accurately  fixed. 

At  a distance  of  16  miles  W.  by  S.  of  the  passage 
of  Kal'-at-en-ejm,  at  about  600  feet  above  the  Eu- 
phrates, the  ruins  of  Hierapolis  occupy  the  centre  of 
a rocky  plain,  where,  by  its  isolated  position,  the  city 
must  not  only  have  been  deprived  of  running  water, 
but  likewise  of  every  advantage  which  was  likely  to 
create  and  preserve  a place  of  importance. 
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Some  ruined  mosques  and  square  Saracenic  towers, 
with  the  remains  of  its  surrounding  walls  and  ditches, 
mark  the  limits  of  the  Muslim  city,  within  which 
are  four  large  cisterns,  a fine  sarcophagus,  and, 
among  other  ancient  remains,  the  scattered  ruins  of 
an  acropolis  and  two  temples. 

Of  the  smaller,  the  inclosure  and  portions  of 
seven  columns  remain ; but  it  seems  to  possess  little 
interest  compared  with  the  larger,  which  may  have 
been  that  of  the  Syrian  “ Queen  of  Heaven.”  Among 
the  remains  of  the  latter  are  some  fragments  of 
massive  architecture,  not  unlike  the  Aegyptian,  and 
11  arches  form  one  side  of  a square  paved  court, 
over  which  are  scattered  the  shafts  of  columns  and 
capitals  displaying  the  lotus. 

A little  way  to  the  W.  of  the  walls  there  is  an 
extensive  necropolis,  which  contains  many  Turkish, 
with  some  Pagan,  Seljukian,  and  Syriac  tombs  ; the 
last  having  some  almost  illegible  inscriptions  in  the 
ancient  character.  (Chesney,  Exped.  Euphrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  516.)  Hierapolis  was  the  ecclesiastical 
metropolis  of  the  province  Euphratensis.  (Neale, 
of  East.  Church,  vol.  i.  p.  134.) 

Eckhel  (vol.  iii.  p.  261)  has  noticed  the  fact, 
that  the  coins  of  Hierapolis  copy  the  type  of  those 
of  Antioch  : they  are  Seleucid,  autonomous,  and  im- 
perial, ranging  from  Trajan  to  the  elder  and  younger 
Philip.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIERAPYTNA  (^UpdrrvTva,  Strab.  ix.  p.  440, 
X.  pp.  472,  475;  Plin.  iv.  20 ; ‘lepo  Uvrva,  Ptol. 
iii.  17.  § 4,  where  some  MSS.  have  Tepa  rieVpa; 
Steph.  B.;  Inscrip,  ap.  Gruter,  p.  595;  ’lepdvvdva, 
Dion  Cass.xxxvi.  8 ; Hierocl.  'lepd  HlvSua,  Stadiasm. ; 
Hiera,  Pent.  Tab.),  a town  of  Crete,  of  which  Strabo 
(/.  c.)  says  that  it  stood  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
island,  opposite  Minoa.  Hierapytna,  according  to 
the  Coast-describer,  was  180  stadia  from  Biennus, 
which  agrees  with  the  distance  of  20  M.  P.  assigned 
to  it  by  the  Peutinger  Table.  It  was  a town  of 
great  antiquity,  and  its  foundation  was  ascribed  to 
the  Corybantes;  it  bore  the  successive  names  of 
Cyrba,  Pytna,  Camirus,  and  Hierapytna.  (Strab.  p. 
472  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.)  From  an  inscription  pre- 
served among  the  Oxford  marbles,  it  appears  that 
the  Hierapytnians  were  at  one  time  allied  with  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Priansus.  (Bbckh,  Corp.  In- 
scrip. Grace,  n.  2556;  Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  iii.  p. 
472.)  Traces  of  this  city  have  been  Wnd  at  the 
Kastclc  of  Hierdpetra.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p. 
271.)  There  are  both  autonomous  and  imperial 
coins  belonging  to  Hierapytna;  the  symbol  on  the 
former  is  generally  a palm  tree.  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p. 
313.)  [E.B.J.] 


HIERASUS  FL.  (Tepoo-os,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 4),  a 
river  of  Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  the 
Tiarantus  (Tiapavrds,  Herod,  iv.  48  ; Schafarik, 
Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  506).  Perhaps  the  river  now  called 
Seret.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIERA'TIS  (Trparts,  Arrian,  Ind.  c.  39)',  a town 
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belonging  to  the  province  of  Persis,  on  an  island 
formed  by  a channel  from  a river  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  whole  country  in  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood appears  to  have  been  a peninsula,  and  to 
have  borne  the  name  in  ancient  times  of  Mesambria. 
It  is  not  easy  to  fix  its  exact  position;  but  it  could 
not  have  been  far  from  the  modern  A btishir.  (Vin- 
cent, Voy.  of  Nearchus,  vol.  i.  p.  390.)  [V.l 
HIERICUS.  [Jericho.] 

HIEROMIAX.  [JORDANES.] 

HIERON  ACRON  (^lephv  dKpov,  Sacrum  Pro- 
montorium),  in  Ireland,  mentioned  by  Ptolemy  (iii, 
2.  § 6)  as  the  south-eastern  point  of  the  island=«: 
Carnsore  Point.  [R.  G.  R.  | 

HIERO'POLIS.  [Hierapolis.] 
HIEROSO'LYMA.  [Jerusalem.] 
HILLEVIO'NES,  according  to  Pliny  (iv.  27)  the 
general  name  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia. 
The  name  is  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus,  who  {Germ. 
44,  45)  divides  all  the  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia 
into  two  groups,  called  Suiones  and  Sitones.  The 
Hilleviones  form  one  of  the  great  groups  into  which 
all  the  German  tribes  were  divided.  (Comp.  Ger- 
mania.) [L.  S.] 

HIMELLA,  a river  in  the  country  of  the  Sabines, 
mentioned  by  Virgil  in  the  same  line  with  Casperia 
and  Foruli.  {Aen.  vii.  714.)  According  to  Vibius 
Sequester  (p.  11.  Oberlin),  it  was  a river  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Casperia;  and  if  this  is  not  a 
mere  hasty  inference  from  the  line  of  Virgil,  we 
may  probably  identify  it  with  a small  stream  called 
Aia  or  VAia,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  the 
N.  of  Aspra,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber  about  10  miles 
from  that  town.  According  to  some  authorities, 
this  river  is  still  called  the  Imelle,  but  this  name 
appears  to  have  been  unknown  to  earlier  topogra- 
phers, and  is  perhaps  merely  a piece  of  classical 
learning.  (Cluver.  Ital.  p.  675;  Bunsen,  in  the 
Ann.  d.  Inst.  vol.  vi.  p.  110.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HI'MERA  (Tyuepa  ; Eth.  ‘Ipepaios,  Himerensis, 
but  the  adj.  Himeraeus : near  Termini),  an  impor- 
tant Greek  city  of  Sicily,  situated  on  the  N.  coast  of 
the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  Panormus  and  Cephaloedium.  Thu- 
cydides says  it  was  the  only  Greek  city  on  this  coast 
of  Sicily  (vi.  62,  vii.  58),  which  must  however  be 
understood  with  reference  only  to  independent  cities ; 
Mylae,  which  was  also  on  the  N.  coast,  and  certainly 
of  Greek  origin,  being  a dependency  of  Zancle  or 
Messana.  All  authorities  agree  that  Himera  was  a 
colony  of  Zancle,  but  Thucydides  tells  us  that,  with 
the  emigrants  from  Zancle,  who  were  of  Chalcidic 
origin,  were  mingled  a number  of  Syracusan  exiles,  the 
consequence  of  which  was,  that,  though  the  institu- 
tions (vdpipa)  of  the  new  city  were  Chalcidic,  its 
dialect  had  a mixture  of  Doric.  The  foundation  of 
Himera  is  placed  subsequent  to  that  of  Mylae  (as, 
from  their  relative  position,  might  naturally  have 
been  expected)  both  by  Strabo  and  Scymnus  Chius  : 
its  date  is  not  mentioned  by  Thucydides,  but  Dio- 
dorus tells  us  that  it  had  existed  240  years  at  the 
time  of  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  fix  its  first  settlement  in  b.c.  648.  (Thuc.  vi. 
5 ; Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Scymn.  Ch.  289 ; Diod.  xiii. 
62  ; Hecat.  fr.  49  ; Scyl.  p.4.  § 13.)  We  have  very 
little  information  as  to  its  early  history : an  ob- 
scure notice  in  Aristotle  {Rhet.  ii.  20),  from  which 
it  appears  to  have  at  one  time  fallen  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  tyrant  Phalaris,  being  the  only  mention 
we  find  of  it,  until  about  b.  o.  490,  when  it  afforded  a 
temporary  refuge  to  Scythes,  tyrant  of  Zancle,  after 
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his  expulsion  from  the  latter  city  (Herod,  vi.  24). 
Not  long  after  this  event,  Himera  fell  itself  under  the 
yoke  of  a despot  named  Terillus,  who  sought  to  for- 
tify his  power  by  contracting  a close  alliance  with 
Anaxilas,  at  that  time  ruler  both  of  Khegium  and 
Zancle.  But  Terillus  was  unable  to  resist  the  power 
of  Theron,  despot  of  Agrigentum,  and,  being  expelled 
by  him  from  Himera,  had  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Carthaginians,  a circumstance  which  became 
the  immediate  occasion  of  the  first  great  expedition 
of  that  people  to  Sicily,  b.c.  480.  (Id.  vii.  165.) 
The  magnitude  of  the  armament  sent  under  Hamilcar, 
who  is  said  to  have  landed  in  Sicily  with  an  army  of  ’ 
300,000  men,  in  itself  sufficiently  proves  that  the 
conquest  of  Himera  was  rather  the  pretext,  than  the 
object,  of  the  war : but  it  is  likely  that  the  growing 
power  of  that  city,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  Carthaginian  settlements  of  Panormus  and 
Solus,  had  already  given  umbrage  to  the  latter  people. 
Hence  it  was  against  Himera  that  the  first  efforts  of 
Hamilcar  were  directed:  but  Theron,  who  had  thrown 
himself  into  the  city  with  all  the  forces  at  his  com- 
mand, was  able  to  maintain  its  defence  till  the  arrival 
of  Gelon  of  Syracuse,  who,  notwithstanding  the  nu- 
merical inferiority  of  his  forces,  defeated  the  vast 
army  of  the  Carthaginians  with  such  slaughter  that 
tlie  battle  of  Himera  was  regarded  by  the  Greeks  of 
Sicily  as  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  contemporary 
victory  of  Salamis.  (Herod  vii.  166,  167  ; Diod.  xi. 
20 — 23;  Find.  Pyth.  i.  152.)  The  same  feeling 
probably  gave  rise  to  the  tradition  or  belief,  that  both 
triumphs  were  achieved  on  the  very  same  day.  (He- 
rod. Z.  c.) 

This  great  victory  left  Theron  in  the  undisputed 
possession  of  the  sovereignty  of  Himera,  as  well  as  of 
that  of  Agrigentum  ; but  he  appears  to  have  be- 
stowed his  principal  attention  upon  the  latter  city, 
and  consigned  the  government  of  Himera  to  his  son 
Thrasydaeus.  But  the  young  man,  by  his  violent 
and  oppressive  rule,  soon  alienated  the  minds  of  the 
citizens,  who  in  consequence  applied  for  relief  to  Hi- 
eron  of  Syracuse,  at  that  time  on  terms  of  hostility 
with  Theron.  The  Syracusan  despot,  however,  in- 
stead of  lending  assistance  to  the  discontented  party 
at  Himera,  betrayed  their  overtures  to  Theron,  who 
took  signal  vengeance  on  the  unfortunate  Hime- 
raeans,  putting  to  death  a large  number  of  the  disaf- 
fected citizens,  and  driving  others  into  exile.  (Diod. 
xi.  48.)  Shortly  after,  seeing  that  the  city  had  suf- 
fered greatly  from  these  severities,  and  that  its  po- 
pulation was  much  diminished,  he  sought  to  restore 
its  prosperity  by  establishing  there  a new  body  of 
citizens,  whom  he  collected  from  various  quarters. 
The  greater  part  of  these  new  colonists  were  of  Do- 
rian extraction ; and  though  the  two  bodies  of  citizens 
were  blended  into  one,  and  continued  to  live  harmo- 
niously together,  we  find  that  from  this  period  Hi- 
mera became  a Doric  city,  and  both  adopted  the  in- 
stitutions, and  followed  the  policy,  of  the  other  Doric 
states  of  Sicily.  (Id.  xi.  49.)  This  settlement  seems 
to  have  taken  place  in  b.c.  476*,  and  Himera  con- 

* There  is  a confusion  about  this  date ; for,  though 
Diodoras  relates  the  circumstances  in  the  year  of 
Phaedon,  01.  LXXVI,  1,  which  would  place  it  in 
B.c.  476,  he  adds  that  the  new  colony  subsisted  58 
years,  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians,  which 
would  refer  it  to  the  year  466  b.c.  This  last  date 
(which  has  been  inadvertently  adopted  by  Mr.  Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  198)  is  clearly  incompatible  with 
the  fact  that  Theron  died  in  b.c.  472. 
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tinned  subject  to  Theron  till  his  death,  in  472 : but 
Thrasydaeus  retained  possession  of  the  sovereignty 
for  a very  short  time  after  the  decease  of  his  father, 
and  his  defeat  by  Hieron  of  Syracuse  was  speedily 
followed  by  his  expulsion  both  from  Agrigentum  and 
Himera.  (Id.  xi.  53.)  In  b.c.  466  we  find  the  Hi- 
meraeans,  in  their  turn,  sending  a force  to  assist  the 
Syracusans  in  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  Thrasybulus ; 
and,  in  the  general  settlement  of  affairs  which  fol- 
lowed soon  after,  the  exiles  were  allowed  to  return  to 
Himera,  where  they  appear  to  have  settled  quietly 
together  with  the  new  citizens.  (Id.  xi.  68,  76.) 
From  this  period  Diodorus  expressly  tells  us  that 
Himera  was  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  civU 
dissensions  (xi.  49),  and  this  good  government  must 
have  secured  to  it  no  small  share  of  the  prosperity 
wdiich  -was  enjoyed  by  the  Sicilian  cities  iu  general 
during  the  succeeding  half-century. 

But  though  we  are  told  in  general  terms  that 
the  period  which  elapsed  from  this  re-settlement  of 
Himera  till  its  destruction  by  the  Carthaginians 
(b.  c.  461 — 408),  was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity, 
the  only  notices  we  find  of  the  city  during  this  in- 
terval refer  to  the  part  it  took  at  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415.  On  that 
occasion,  the  Himeraeans  were  among  the  first  to 
promise  their  support  to  Syracuse : hence,  when 
Nicias  presented  himself  before  their  port  with  the 
Athenian  fleet,  they  altogether  refused  to  receive 
him  ; and,  shortly  after,  it  was  at  Himera  that  Gy- 
lippus  landed,  and  from  whence  he  marched  across 
the  island  to  Syracuse,  at  the  head  of  a force  com- 
posed in  great  part  of  Himeraean  citizens.  (Thuc. 
vi.  62,  vii.  1,  58  ; Diod.  xiii.  4,  12.)  A few  years 
after  this  the  prosperity  of  the  city  was  brought  to 
a sudden  and  abrupt  termination  by  the  great  Car- 
thaginian expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  408.  Though 
the  ostensible  object  of  that  armament,  as  it  had 
been  of  the  Athenian,  was  the  support  of  the  Seges- 
tans  against  their  neighbours,  the  Selinuntines,  yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Carthaginians,  from 
the  first,  entertained  more  extensive  designs ; and, 
immediately  after  the  destruction  of  Selinus,  Han- 
nibal, who  commanded  the  expedition,  hastened  to 
turn  his  arms  against  Himera.  That  city  was  ill- 
prepared  for  defence ; its  fortifications  were  of  little 
strength,  but  the  citizens  made  a desperate  resis- 
tance, and  by  a vigorous  sally  inflicted  severe  loss 
on  the  Carthaginians.  They  were  at  first  supported 
by  a force  of  about  4000  auxiliaries  from  Syracuse, 
under  the  command  of  Diodes ; but  that  general  be- 
came seized  with  a panic  fear  for  the  safety  of 
Syracuse  itself,  and  precipitately  abandoned  Himera, 
leaving  the  unfortunate  citizens  to  contend  single- 
handed  against  the  Carthaginian  power.  The  result 
could  not  be  doubtful,  and  the  city  was  soon  taken 
by  storm  : a large  part  of  the  citizens  were  put  to 
the  sw'ord,  and  not  less  than  3000  of  them,  who  had 
been  taken  prisoners,  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood 
by  Hannibal,  as  a sacrifice  to  the  memory  of  his 
grandfather  Hamilcar.  (Diod.  xiii.  59 — 62  ; Xen. 
Hell.  i.  1.  § 37.)  The  city  itself  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed, its  buildings  razed  to  the  ground,  and  even 
the  temples  themselves  were  not  spared ; the  Car- 
thaginian general  being  evidently  desirous  to  oblite- 
rate all  trace  of  a city  whose  name  was  associated 
with  the  great  defeat  of  his  countrymen. 

Diodorus,  who  relates  the  total  destruction  of 
Himera,  tells  us  expressly  that  it  was  never  rebuilt, 
and  that  the  site  remained  miinhabited  down  to  his 
own  times  (xi.  49).  It  seems  at  first  in  conlradic- 
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tion  with  this  statement,  that  he  elsewhere  includes 
the  Himeraeans,  as  well  as  the  Selinuntines  and 
Agrigentines,  among  the  exiled  citizens  that  were 
allowed  by  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage,  in 
B.c.  405,  to  return  to  their  homes,  and  inhabit  their 
own  cities,  on  condition  of  paying  tribute  to  Carthage 
and  not  restoring  their  fortifications.  (Id.  xiii.  1 14.) 
And  it  seems  clear  that  many  of  them  at  least 
availed  themselves  of  this  permission,  as  we  find  the 
Himeraeans  subsequently  mentioned  among  the  states 
that  declared  in  favour  of  Dionysius,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  great  war  with  Carthage  in  b.  c. 
397  ; though  they  quickly  returned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian alliance  in  the  following  year.  (Id.  xiv.  47, 
56.)  The  explanation  of  this  difficulty  is  furnished 
by  Cicero,  who  tells  us  that,  “ after  the  destruction 
of  Himera,  those  citizens  who  had  survived  the  ca- 
lamity of  the  war  established  themselves  at  Thermae, 
within  the  confines  of  the  same  territory,  and  not 
far  from  their  old  town.”  (Cic.  Ferr.  ii.  35.) 
Diodorus  indeed  gives  us  a somewhat  different  ac- 
count of  the  foundation  of  Thermae,  which  he  re- 
presents as  established  by  the  Carthaginians  them- 
selves before  the  close  of  the  war,  in  b.  c.  407. 
(Diod.  xiii.  79).  But  it  is  probable  that  both  state- 
ments are  substantially  correct,  and  that  the  Car- 
thaginians founded  the  new  town  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Himera,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
old  site  being  again  occupied  ; while  the  Himeraean 
exiles,  when  they  returned  thither,  though  they 
settled  in  the  new  town,  naturally  regarded  them- 
selves as  still  the  same  people,  and  would  continue 
to  bear  the  name  of  Himeraeans.  How  completely, 
even  at  a much  later  period,  the  one  city  was  re- 
garded as  the  representative  of  the  other,  appears 
from  the  statement  of  Cicero,  that  when  Scipio  Afri- 
canus,  after  the  capture  of  Carthage,  restored  to 
the  Agrigentines  and  Gelenses  the  statues  that  had 
been  carried  off"  from  their  respective  cities,  he  at  the 
same  time  restored  to  the  citizens  q/*  Therma 
those  that  had  been  taken  from  Himera.  (Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  35,  iv.  33.)  Hence  we  cannot  be  surprised 
to  find  that,  not  only  are  the  Himeraeans  still  spoken 
of  as  an  existing  people,  but  even  that  the  name 
of  Himera  itself  is  sometimes  inadvertently  used  as 
that  of  their  city.  Thus,  in  b.c.  314,  Diodorus 
tells  us  that,  by  the  treaty  between  Agathocles  and 
the  Carthaginians,  it  was  stipulated  that  Heracttia, 
Selinus,  and  Himera  should  continue  subject  to 
Carthage  as  they  had  been  before.  (Diod.  xix.  71.) 
It  is  much  more  strange  that  we  find  the  name  of 
Himera  reappear  both  in  Mela  and  Pliny,  though 
we  know  from  the  distinct  statements  of  Cicero  and 
Strabo,  as  well  as  Diodorus,  that  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  centuries  before.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  272  ; Mel.  ii.  7. 
§ 16  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.) 

The  new  town  of  Thermae  or  Therma,  called 
for  the  sake  of  distinction  Thermae  Himerenses 
(^&€p/xa\  at  ‘ijuepaTai,  Pol. ; 0epjual  'Ijuepai,  Ptol. ; 
0epju&,  Qepixa  'I^6pa?a,  Diod. ; Eth.  ©eppirris,  Ther- 
mitanus),  which  thus  took  the  place  of  Himera, 
obviously  derived  its  name  from  the  hot  springs  for 
which  it  was  celebrated,  and  the  first  discovery  of 
which  was  connected  by  legends  with  the  wanderings 
of  Hercules.  (Diod.  iv.  23,  v.  3 ; Pind.  01.  xii.  28.) 
It  appears  to  have  early  become  a considerable  town, 
though  it  continued,  with  few  and  brief  exceptions, 
to  be  subject  to  the  Carthaginian  rule.  In  the 
First  Punic  War  its  name  is  repeatedly  mentioned. 
Thus,  in  b.  c.  260,  a body  of  Roman  frocjps  were 
encamped  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  they  were 
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attacked  by  Hamiloar,  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss. 
(Pol.  i.  24  ; Diod.  xxiii.  9.  Exc.  H.  p.  503.)  Be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war.  Thermae  itself  was  besieged 
and  taken  by  the  Romans.  (Pol.  i.  39  ; Diod.  xxiii. 
20.  Exc.  H.  p.  506.)  We  have,  however,  no  clue 
to  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  peculiar  fa- 
vour which  this  city  seems  to  have  received  at  the 
hands  of  its  Roman  conquerors.  Cicero  tells  us 
that  the  Roman  government  restored  to  the  Ther- 
mitani  their  city  and  territoiy,  with  the  free  use  of 
their  own  laws,  as  a reward  for  their  steady  fidelity 
(“  quod  semper  in  amicitia  fideque  mansissent,”  Cic. 
Verr.  ii.  37).  As  we  see  that  they  were  on  hostile 
terms  with  Rome  during  the  First  Punic  War,  it 
can  only  be  to  the  subsequent  period  that  these  ex- 
pressions apply ; but  the  occasion  to  which  they  refer 
is  unknown.  In  the  time  of  Cicero,  Thermae  appears 
to  have  been  a flourishing  place,  carrying  on  a con- 
siderable amount  of  trade,  though  the  orator  speaks 
of  it  as  “oppidum  non  maximum.”  (Id.  ii.  46,  75, 
iii.  42.)  It  seems  to  have  received  a colony  in  the 
time  of  Augustus,  whence  we  find  mention  in  in- 
scriptions of  the  “ Ordo  et  Populus  splendidissimae 
Coloniae  Augustae  Himeraeorum  Thermitanorum  ” 
(Castell.  Inscr.  Sicil.  p.  47  ; Gruter.  Inscr.  p.  433, 
no.  6.)  : and  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the 
“ Thermae  colonia”  of  Pliny  in  reality  refers  to  this 
town,  though  he  evidently  understood  it  to  be  Thermae 
Selinuntiae,  as  he  places  it  on  the  S.  coast  between 
Agrigentum  and  Selinus.  (Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14.)  W”e 
have  little  subsequent  account  of  Thermae  ; but,  as 
its  name  is  found  in  Ptolemy  and  the  Itineraries,  it 
appears  to  have  continued  in  existence  throughout 
the  period  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  probably  never 
ceased  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  modern  town  of  Ter~ 
mini  retains  the  ancient  site  as  well  as  name.  (Ptol. 
iii.  4.  § 4 ; Itin.  Ant.  p.  92  ; Tab.  Pent.')  Con- 
siderable remains  of  the  ancient  city  are  still  visible, 
but  all  of  the  Roman  period  ; among  these,  the  most 
interesting  are  those  of  the  ancient  Themae,  which 
are  still  applied  to  their  original  purpose,  and  are 
now  known  as  the  Bagni  di  S.  Calogero : their 
fonn  and  construction  is  peculiar,  being  probably 
determined  by  the  circumstances  of  the  locality  in 
which  they  were  built.  Besides  these,  the  ruins  of 
a theatre  were  still  extant  in  the  days  of  Fazello, 
but  have  been  since  destroyed  ; some  portions  of  an 
aqueduct  still  remain,  and  the  ruins  of  a large 
building  of  Roman  date,  but  of  uncertain  destination  : 
numerous  inscriptions  and  fragments  of  ancient 
sculpture  are  also  preserved  in  the  modern  city, 
(Fazell.  de  Reh.  Sic.  ix.  1 ; Biscari,  Viaggio  in 
Sicilia,  pp.  235 — 239.) 

No  doubt  can  therefore  exist  with  regard  to  the 
site  of  Thermae,  which  would  be,  indeed,  sufficiently 
marked  by  the  hot  springs  themselves  ; but  the 
exact  position  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Himera  ia 
still  a subject  of  controversy.  The  opinion  of  Clu- 
verius,  which  has  been  followed  by  almost  all  sub- 
sequent writers,  would  place  it  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  which  flows  by  Termini  on  the  west,  and  ia 
thence  commonly  known  as  the  Fiume  di  Termini^ 
though  called  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  Fiume 
S.  Lionardo.  On  this  supposition  the  inhabitants 
merely  removed  from  one  bank  of  the  river  to  the 
other;  and  this  would  readily  explain  the  passages  ip 
which  Himera  and  Thermae  appear  to  be  regarded 
as  identical,  and  where  the  river  Himera  (which 
unquestionably  gave  name  to  the  older  city)  is 
represented  at  the  same  time  as  flowing  by  Thermae. 
(Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  232  ; Plin.  iii  8.  s.  14 ; Vib.  Bequest, 
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p.  11.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  great  difficulty 
in  supposing  that  the  Fiume  S.  Lionardo  can  be  the 
river  Himera  (see  the  following  article);  and  all  our 
data  with  regard  to  the  latter  would  seem  to  support 
the  view  of  Fazello,  who  identifies  it  with  the  FiumQ 
Grande,  the  mouth  of  which  is  distant  just  8 miles 
from  Termini.  This  distance  can  hai'dly  be  said  to 
be  too  great  to  be  reconciled  with  Cicero’s  expression, 
that  the  new  settlement  was  established  “ non  longe 
ab  oppido  antiquo”  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35);  while  the 
addition  that  it  was  in  the  same  territory  (“in  ejus- 
dem  agri  finibus,”  1.  c.)  would  rather  seem  to  imply 
that  it  was  not  very  near  the  old  site.  It  may  be 
added,  that,  in  this  case,  the  new  site  would  have  had 
the  recommendation  in  the  eyes  of  the  Carthaginians 
of  being  nearer  to  their  own  settlements  of  Solus  and 
Panormus,  and,  consequently,  more  \vithin  their  com- 
mand. But  Fazello’s  view  derives  a strong  confir- 
mation from  the  circumstance,  stated  by  him,  that 
the  site  which  he  indicates,  marked  by  the  Torre  di 
Bonfomello  on  the  sea-coast  (on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Fiume  Grande,  close  to  its  mouth),  though  presenting 
no  ruins,  abounded  in  ancient  rehcs,  such  as  vases, 
bronzes,  &c. ; and  numerous  sepulchres  had  also  been 
brought  to  light.  (Fazell.  ix.  2.)  On  the  other  hand, 
neither  Cluverius  nor  any  other  writer  has  noticed  the 
existence  of  any  ancient  remains  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Himera ; nor  does  it  appear  that  the  site  so  fixed  is 
one  adapted  for  a city  of  importance.  The  localities 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  carefully  investigated  by 
any  recent  traveller,  though  such  an  examination 
would  probably  set  the  whole  question  at  rest.  In 
the  mean  time  the  probabilities  seem  strongly  in 
favour  of  the  views  of  Fazello. 

Himera  was  celebrated  in  antiquity  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  poet  Stesichorus,  who  appears,  from  an 
anecdote  preserved  by  Aristotle,  to  have  taken  con- 
siderable part  in  the  political  affairs  of  his  native  city. 
His  statue  was  still  preser^’ed  at  Thermae  in  the  days 
of  Cicero,  and  regarded  with  the  utmost  veneration. 
( Arist.  Rhet.  ii.  20  ; Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35  ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
232  ; Pans.  iii.  19.  § 13.;  Suid.  s.  v.  ^Trjalxopos.) 
Ergoteles,  whose  victory  at  the  Olympic  games  is 
celebrated  by  Pindar,  was  a citizen,  but  not  a native, 
of  Himera.  (Find.  01.  xii.;  Pans.  vi.  4.  § 11.) 
On  the  other  hand.  Thermae  had  the  honour  of 
being  the  birthplace  of  the  tyrant  Agathocles. 
(Diod.  xix.  2.)  The  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  the  taste  of  its  citizens  for  the  encouragement 
of  art,  are  attested  by  Cicero,  who  calls  it  “ in  primis 
Siciliae  clarum  et  ornatum ;”  and  some  evidence  of  it 
remained,  even  in  the  days  of  that  orator,  in  the 
statues  preserved  by  the  Thermitani,  to  whom  they 
had  been  restored  by  Scipio,  after  the  conquest  of 
Carthage ; and  which  were  valuable,  not  only  as 
relics  of  the  past,  but  from  their  high  merit  as  works 
of  art.  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  35.)  [E.  H.  B.J 
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HI'MERA  ('l;U€pas),  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  the  one  flowing  to  the  N.  into  the  Tyrrhenian 
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Sea,  the  other  to  the  S.  coast  of  the  island,  but 
which,  by  a strange  confusion,  were  regarded  by 
many  ancient  writers  as  one  and  the  same  river, 
which  is  in  consequence  described  as  rising  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  and  flowing  in  two  diflerent 
directions,  so  as  completely  to  divide  Sicily  into  two 
parts.  It  is  singular  that,  if  we  may  believe  Vibius 
Sequester,  this  absurd  notion  is  as  old  as  the  time 
of  Stesichorus,  who  was  himself  a native  of  Himera. 
ilela  is,  however,  the  only  one  of  the  ancient  ^eo- 
graphers  who  adopts  it.  (Mel.  ii.  7.  § 17;  Solin.  v. 
§ 17;  Vib.  Sequest.  p.  1 2 ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  233 ; 
Antig.  Caryst.  133;  Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 7.) 

1.  The  southern  and  most  important  river  of  the 
name,  is  certainly  the  one  now  called  the  Fiurm 
Sal<o,  one  of  the  most  considerable  streams  in  Sicily, 
which  rises  in  the  Monti  di  Madonia,  the  Nebrodes 
Mons  of  the  ancients,  and  flowing  nearly  due  S. 
enters  the  sea  at  Alicata  (Phintias).  In  the  upper 
part  of  its  course  it  is  composed  of  two  branches, 
running  nearly  parallel  with  one  another ; the  one 
now  called  the  Fiume  Grande  rising  near  Gangi, 
the  other,  called  the  Fiume  di  Petr  alia,  from  the 
town  of  the  same  name  : it  is  only  after  the  junction 
of  the  two  that  it  obtains  the  name  of  Fiume  Salso. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  branches 
was  regarded  by  the  ancients  as  the  true  Himera ; 
but  in  either  case  that  river  has  a course  of  above 
50  miles  from  N.  to  S.,  and  its  sources  are  not 
above  15  miles  from  the  N.  coast  of  the  island. 
Hence  the  expression  of  Polybius  and  Livy,  that 
the  Himera  nearly  divides  the  whole  of  Sicily  into 
two  parts,  is  by  no  means  inaccurate.  (Pol.  vii.  4 ; 
Liv.  xxiv.  6.)  But  it  is  evidently  this  circumstance, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  there  was  another  river 
of  the  same  name  flowing  into  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea, 
which  gave  rise  to  the  fable  above  noticed.  Strabo, 
w’ho  does  not  notice  the  southern  Himera,  applies 
(evidently  by  mistake)  very  nearly  the  same  words 
as  Polybius  to  the  northern  river  of  the  name. 
(Strab.  vi.  p.  266.)  Diodorus  notices  the  brackish 
quality  of  the  waters  of  the  Himera,  which  gives 
rise  to  its  modern  name  of  Fiume  Salso : this  is 
caused  by  the  junction  of  a small  stream  near  Cal- 
tanisetta,  that  flows  from  the  salt  mines  in  that 
vicinity.  (Diod.  xix.  109  ; Smyth’s  Sicily,  p.  198.) 
Solinus  erroneously  ascribes  this  quality  to  the 
northern  Himera  (Solin.  v.  § 17)  ; while  Vitruvius 
rightly  attributes  it  to  the  southern  river  only 
(viii.  3.  § 7). 

Historically,  the  southern  Himera  is  remarkable 
for  the  great  battle  fought  on  its  banks  between 
Agathocles  and  the  Carthaginians,  in  which  the 
latter  obtained  a complete  victory,  b.c.  311.  (Diod. 
xix.  107 — 110.)  The  scene  of  this  action  was  a 
short  distance  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  Car- 
thaginians occupying  the  hill  of  Ecnomus,  while 
Agathocles  was  encamped  on  the  left  bank.  [Ec- 
nomus.] At  a much  earlier  period,  B.  c.  446,  it 
witnessed  a defeat  of  the  Agrigentines  by  the  Syra- 
cusans (Diod.  xii.  8)  ; and,  again,  in  the  Second 
Punic  War,  b.c.  212,  became  the  scene  of  an 
action  between  Marcellus  and  the  Carthaginian 
forces  under  Hanno  and  Epicydes  of  Syracuse,  in 
which  the  latter  were  defeated  and  driven  to  take 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  Agrigentum.  (Liv.  xxv. 
40,  41.)  By  the  treaty  concluded  with  Carthage 
by  Hieronymus  of  Syracuse,  it  was  agreed  to  divide 
the  whole  of  Sicily  between  the  two  powers,  so  that 
the  river  Himera  should  be  the  boundary  of  their 
respective  dominions.  (Polyb.  vii.  4 ; Liv.  xxiv.  6.) 
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Rut  this  aiTangement  was  never  actually  earned 
into  effect.  Ptolemy  correctly  places  the  mouth  of 
the  southern  Himera  to  the  E.  of  the  emporium  of 
Agrigentum  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7):  he  is  the  only  one 
of  the  geographers  who  mentions  both  rivers  of  the 
name.  An  inscription  recorded  by  Torremuzza, 
containing  a dedication  ASKAHIIin  KAI  IMEPA 
nOTAMn,must,  from  its  being  found  at  Caltanisetta, 
refer  to  the  southern  Himera.  (Castell.  Inscr.  Sicil. 
p.  4 ; Boeckh.  C.  /.  no.  5747.) 

2.  The  northern  Himera,  a much  less  considerable 
stream  than  the  preceding,  is  uniformly  described 
as  flowing  by  the  city  to  which  it  gave  its  name 
(Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "Aicpayas  ; Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  11);  and  Pindar  speaks  of  the  great 
victory  of  Gelon  (which  we  know  to  have  been 
fought  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city)  as 
gained  “ upon  the  banks  of  the  fair  waters  of  the 
Himera”  (Pyth.\.  153).  Hence  its  identification  is 
necessarily  connected  with  the  determination  of  the 
site  of  that  city,  a question  still  the  subject  of  dispute. 
Cluverius,  and  those  who  have  followed  him  in 
placing  Himera  itself  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Termini,  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river 
which  flows  by  that  town,  have,  in  consequence,  as- 
sumed the  stream  just  mentioned  (now  called  the 
Fiume  di  Termini,  or,  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course, 
the  Fiume  S.  Lionardo)  to  be  the  ancient  Himera. 
Fazello,  on  the  contrary,  identifies  the  latter  with 
the  river  now  called  the  Fiume  Grande,  which  rises 
in  the  Madonia  mountains  near  Polizzi,  and  flows 
into  the  sea  about  8 miles  E.  of  Termini.  The 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  latter  view  are  certainly 
very  strong.  1.  Strabo,  in  giving  the  distances 
along  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  reckons  18  miles  from 
Cephaloedium  (Cefalii)  to  the  mouth  of  the  Himera, 
and  35  from  thence  to  Panormus.  The  first  dis- 
tance is  overstated,  the  true  distance  to  the  mouth 
of  the  F.  Grande  being  only  15  miles  ; the  latter 
"ust  about  right  if  we  follow  the  windings  of  the 
coast : whereas,  if  we  place  the  Himera  beyond 
Termini,  both  distances  are  equally  wrong.  2. 
Ptolemy  distinctly  places  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Himera  between  Thermae  ( Termini)  and  Cepha- 
loedium, and,  therefore,  to  the  east  of  the  former 
city.  (Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 3.)  This  is  assumed  by  Clu- 
verius to  be  a mistake  of  Ptolemy,  and  it  must  be 
admitted  that  many  such  mistakes  occur  in  t^t 
author’s  description  of  Sicily;  but  still  there  is  no 
occasion  to  multiply  them  unnecessarily.  Lastly, 
if  the  northern  Himera  be  recognised  in  the  Fiume 
Grande,  — the  sources  of  which  near  Polizzi  are  in 
the  very  same  group  of  mountains  with,  and  a very 
short  distance  from,  those  of  the  Fiume  di  Petralia, 
one  branch  of  the  southern  Himera,  — the  notion  of 
these  being  one  and  the  same  river  becomes  in  some 
degree  intelligible ; while  it  is  ditficult  to  conceive 
how  such  a notion  should  have  arisen,  if  the  head 
waters  of  the  two  were  separated  by  an  interval  of 
many  miles.  The  other  arguments  connected  with 
the  site  of  the  city,  are  considered  in  that  article. 
Theocritus  more  than  once  alludes  to  the  river 
Hin»era  as  a celebrated  Sicilian  stream  ; but  in  such 
general  terms  as  to  afford  no  indication  which  of  the 
two  rivers  he  means:  the  Scholiast,  however,  under- 
stands him  to  refer  to  the  northern  Himera.  (Theocr. 
V.  124,  vii.  75  ; Schol.  ad.  loc.)  [E.  H.  B.] 
HINNOM.  [Jerusalem.] 

HI'PPANA  ("lirnaua,  Pol.),  a town  of  Sicily, 
mentioned  by  Polybius  as  being  taken  by  assault 
by  the  Romans  in  the  First  Punic  War,  ii.  c.  260. 
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(Pol.  i.  24.)  Diodorus,  in  relating  the  events  of 
the  same  campaign,  mentions  the  capture  of  a town 
called  Sittana,  for  which  we  should  in  all  proba- 
bility read  Hippana.  (Diod.  xxiii.  9.,  Exc.  Hoesch. 
p.  503  ; Wesseling,  ad  loc.',  Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  392.) 
The  correctness  of  the  name  found  in  Polybius  is 
confirmed  by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  (5.  v.),  who, 
however,  writes  it  "iTrova,  but  cites  Polybius  as  his 
authority.  No  other  author  mentions  the  place, 
which  appears  to  have  been  situated  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Panormus,  but  of  which  nothing  further 
is  known.  According  to  Sillig’s  recent  edition  of 
Pliny,  it  appears  that  some  of  the  best  MSS.  give 
the  name  of  “ Ipanenses”  in  that  author’s  list  of 
Sicilian  towns  (iii.  8.  s.  14.  § 91),  where  the  older 
editions  have  “ Ichanenses.”  If  this  reading  be 
adopted,  it  in  all  probability  refers  to  the  same 
place  as  the  Hippana  of  Polybius  : but  as  the  read- 
ing Ichanenses  is  also  supported  by  the  authority  of 
Stephanus  (who  notices  Ichana  as  a town  of  Sicily), 
the  point  must  be  considered  doubtful.  [E.  H.  B.] 
HI'PPARIS  ('iTHTopis),  a small  river  of  Sicily, 
flowing  by  the  city  of  Camarina,  whence  it  is  now 
called  the  Fiume  di  Camarana.  It  is  mentioned  by 
Pindar  in  connection  with  that  city  (Pind.  01. 
V.  27),  from  its  proximity  to  which  it  derives  its 
celebrity.  [Camarina.]  Though  but  a small 
stream,  and  having  a course  of  only  12  miles,  it 
has  a copious  and  perennial  supply  of  clear  water,  a 
rare  circumstance  in  Sicily : hence  the  expression 
of  Silius  Italicus,  “ pauperis  alvei  Hipparis,”  is  sin- 
gularly inapplicable.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  230;  Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  1 2 ; Schol.  ad  Pind.  1.  c. ; Nonnus. 
Dionys.  xiii.  317.)  It  is  evidently  the  same  river 
of  which  the  name  is  erroneously  written  in  Ptolemy, 
Hipporus.  t^lirnwpos,  Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 7.)  The  tutelary 
divinity  of  the  stream  is  represented  on  some  of  the 
coins  of  Camarina,  accompanied  by  his  name,  inilA- 
PI2.  (Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  199.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPA'SII  (^liTirdcnoi,  Strab  xv.  p.  698),  an 
Indian  tribe  who  occupied  the  district  between  the 
Cophes  and  the  Indus  along  the  southern  spurs  of 
the  Paropamisus.  There  seems  good  reason  for  sup- 
posing that  they  are  one  and  the  same  tribe  as  the 
Aspasii  or  Aspii  mentioned  by  Arrian  (^Anah.  iv.  23 
— 25).  The  name  is  derived  from  the  Sanscrit 
Aspa  or  Aswa,  “ a horse,”  and  is  probably  intended 
as  a Greek  translation  of  it.  Lassen  has  conjectured 
that  they  are  the  same  as  the  Aswasilas  of  ancient 
Hindoo  geography.  The  name  is  variously  written 
Pasii  and  Hypasii.  (Wilson,  Ariana,  p.  187 ; Gros- 
kurd’s  Strabo,  vol.  iii.  p.  119.)  [V.] 

HIPPEMOLGI  (^ImrriixoXyo'i),  “ mare-milkers,” 
a general  name  applied  by  the  Greeks  to  the  nomad 
tribes  who  moved  about  with  their  tents  and  herds 
over  the  steppes  of  Northern  Europe  and  Asia. 
Thus  Zeus,  in  the  Iliad  (xiii.  4),  when  he  turns 
away  his  eye  from  Troy  towards  Thrace,  sees,  be- 
sides the  Thracians  and  Mysians,  other  tribes,  whose 
names  cannot  be  made  out ; but  are  known  as  milk- 
eaters,  and  mare-milkers.  The  same  characteristic 
attributes  appear  in  Hesiod  (Fr.  63 — 64,  ed.  Markt- 
scheffel),  connected  with  the  Scythians.  (Comp. 
Strab.  vii.  pp.  300 — 302;  Niebuhr,  Kleine-Schrift. 
vol.  i.  p.  365;  Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  272.) 
The  mares’  milk  was  made  into  cheese  (Hippocrat. 
vol.  i.  p.  556,  ed.  Kiihn),  and,  as  Mr.  Grote  {^Hist.  oj 
Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  323)  remarks,  probably  served 
the  same  purpose  of  procuring  the  intoxicating 
drink  called  kumiss,  as  at  present  among  the  Bash- 
kirs and  the  Kalmucks.  [E.  B.  J.] 
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HIPPI  PROM.  [Hippo  Regius.] 

HIPPICI  MONTES  (ra  Ttttt./c^  opv,  Ptol.  v. 
9),  the  N.  continuation  of  the  Ceraunii  M.,  a chain 
of  mountains  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Rha.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPO,  in  Spain.  1.  [Carpetani.]  2.  H. 
Nova.  A town  belonging  to  the  province  of  Baetica 
and  the  conventus  of  Corduba,  near  Cisimbrurn. 
(Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3.)  [P.  S.] 

HIPPOCORO'NIUM  (^lirnoKoptaviov'),  a city  in 
Crete  mentioned  by  Strabo  (x.  p.  472),  which  Hock 
has  placed  near  Hierapytna.  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav. 
vol.  i.  p.  62)  considers  that  the  modern  Apokorona 
is  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name.  [E.  B.  J.J 

HIPPOCRE'NE  FONS.  [Helicon.] 

HIPPOCU'RA  pTTTroKovpoa,  Ptol.  vii.  1.  § 6, 

viii.  26.  § 15),  a town  of  some  importance  in  India 

intra  Gangem,  in  the  district  called  Ariaca.  It  was 
situated  on  or  near  the  Nanaguna,  and  appears  from 
another  passage  of  Ptolemy  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
the  palace  of  a king,  whom  he  calls  Baleocarus  (vii. 
1.  § 83).  It  has  been  conjectui-ed  by  Forbiger  that 
it  is  the  same  as  the  modern  ffydrabad,  and,  with 
less  probability  by  Ritter,  that  it  is  represented  by 
Bangalore  (v.  p.  487).  [V.] 

HIPPO  DIA'RRHYTUS  or  ZARITUS  (TirTrcbp 
Aia^pvTos,  Ptol.  iv.  3.  § 6;  H.  Zaritus,  Rin.  Ant. 
p.  21,  V.  R.  H.  Zarrhytus;  Ippons  Diaritus,  7'ah. 
Pent. ; and  simply  "l-mrov  Scyl.  p.  30 : Benizert 
or  Bizerta),  a Tyrian  colony  in  Zeugitana,  close  to 
the  extreme  N.  headland  of  Africa  [Candidum 
Pr.],  36  M.  P.  W.  of  Utica,  and  126  M.  P.  E.  of 
Hippo  Regius.  It  stood  on  W.  side  of  the  entrance 
of  a large  lake  which  communicated  with  the  sea, 
and  which  received  the  waters  of  another  lake:  the 
former  was  called  Hipponitis  Palus  (^lTnrov7ris 
\lpv7]'),  and  the  latter  Sisara  (^iaapa).  Its  situation 
exposed  it  to  frequent  inundations,  whence,  as  the 
Greeks  said,  the  epithet  Sidp^tvTos.  But  it  seems 
more  probable  that  this  is  the  remnant  of  some 
Phoenician  title:  the  ancient  writers  were  by  no 
means  agreed  on  the  true  form  of  the  name,  as  is 
seen  above,  and  of  this  uncertainty  we  have  a further 
proof  in  the  expression  of  Pliny,  who  is  apparently 
attempting  an  etymology:  “ oppidum  quod  Hipponem 
dirutum  vocant,  Diarrhytum  a Graecis  dictum.” 
(Plin.  V.  4.  s.  3.)  Polybius  and  Appian  give  the 
forms  'ImraKpiTuv  Tr6\is  (Polyb.  i.  82),  and  TvrTrd- 
ypera  (Appian,  viii.  110). 

The  city  was  fortified  and  provided  with  a new 
harbour  by  Agathocles  (Appian,  I c.) : under  the 
Romans  it  was  a free  city  (Plin.);  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a colony,  for  the 
younger  Pliny  calls  it  Hipponensis  colonia.  (Epist. 

ix.  33;  comp.  Strab.  xvii.  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7.  § 2; 

Plin.  ix.  8;  Barth,  Wanderungen,  ^c.  pp.  202, 
211).  [P.S.J 

HIPPO  REGIUS  (Ttttt^v  BaaiKiKSs:  Ru.  S.  of 
Banah),  a maritime  city  of  Numidia,  which  received 
its  surname  from  its  being  a residence  of  the  Numi- 
dian  kings,  but  is  of  higher  fame  as  the  see  of  St. 
Augustine,  It  was  a colony  of  Tyre,  and  stood 
5 M.  P.  N\V,  of  the  river  Ubus,  on  the  W.  side  of  a 
large  bay  to  which  it  gave  its  name  (Hipponensis 
Sinus  : Gulf  of  Bonali),  as  w^ell  as  to  the  promontory 
above  it,  forming  the  W.  headland  of  the  bay 
(Hippi  Prom.,  "Ittttou  aKpa  : Ras  el  HamraK).  It 
grew  into  greater  importance  under  the  Romans,  by 
whom  it  was  made  a colony;  and  it  continued  to  be 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  cities  of  N.  Africa,  till 
it  was  destroyed  by  the  Vandals  in  b.  c.  430.  It 
was  during  the  progress  of  this  siege  that  the  great 
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Augustine  died.  (Sail.  19;  Hirt.  Bell  Afr.  96; 
Strab.  xvii,  p.  832;  Mela,  i.  7;  Plin.  v.  3.  s.  2;  Itin. 
Ant.  p.  20;  Tab.  Pent.',  Diod.  xx.  57;  Sil.  Ital.  i.  3 
iii.  259;  Shaw,  Travels  in  Barbary,  p.  44;  Barth, 
Wanderungen,  ^c.  p.  70).  [P.  S.] 

HI'PPOLA  (TiTTriiAa:  Eth.  'liriroAatTgs,  fem, 
T7r7roAa?Tis),  a town  of  Laconia,  a little  north-west 
of  the  promontory  of  Taenarum,  in  ruins  in  the  time 
of  Pausanias.  It  contained  a temple  of  Athena 
Hippolaitis.  It  stood  either  at  Kipiila,  which  is 
apparently  a corruption  of  the  ancient  name,  or  at 
the  ruins  called  Kaarpov  rgs  wpa'ias  on  the  highest 
point  of  the  peninsula  of  Kavo  Grosso.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  287,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  175; 
Bo\)\a.y e,  Recherches,  4'C  p.  91;  Curtius,  Pe/qpow- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  282.) 

HIPPONENSIS  SINUS.  [Hippo  RegiusJ. 
HIPPONIA'TES  SINUS  ('iTriruvidT-ns  k6\ttos. 
Strab.  vi.  pp.  255,  261;  Ptol.  iii,  1.  §9),  a gulf  or 
bay  on  the  W.  side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula,  so 
called  from  the  city  of  Hipponium,  near  its  southern 
extremity.  It  was  however  known  also  by  various  other 
names:  thus  Thucydides  calls  it  the  Terinaean  Gulf 
(Tepivalos  kSK-wos,  Thuc.  vi,  104),  and  Pliny  also 
names  it  the  Sinus  Terinaeus,  though  he  men- 
tions also,  as  if  it  were  a different  bay  (which  is 
certainly  a mistake),  the  Sinus  Vibonensis  (Plin. 
iii.  5,  s.  10).  The  latter  name  is  used  also  by 
Cicero  (ad  Att.  xvi.  6).  But  besides  these,  we  find 
that  it  was  called  the  Sinus  Napetinus  or  Napi- 
TiNUS  by  Antiochus  of  Syracuse  (ap.  Strab.  vi. 
p.  255;  Dionys.  i.  35),  and  Lametinus  by  Ari- 
stotle (Pol.  vii.  10).  The  last  name  was  evidently 
derived  from  a town  named  Lametium  or  Lametini, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Lametus  (La- 
matd),  which  flows  into  the  gulf  in  question  [La- 
metus] : and  the  name  of  Napetinus  would  seem 
to  point  in  like  manner  to  the  existence  of  a town 
called  Napetium,  though  we  have  no  other  authority 
for  this  fact.  The  gulf  itself,  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Golfo  di  Sta.  Eufemia,  from  a village  of  that 
name,  deeply  indents  the  coast  of  Bruttium  on  the 
W.,  as  the  Golfo  di  Squillace,  or  Scylleticus  Sinus, 
does  on  the  E. : the  neck  of  land  between  them  is 
composed  only  of  low  hills  of  tertiary  strata,  present- 
ing a striking  contrast  to  the  lofty  masses  of  the 
Apennines,  which  rise  abruptly  on  the  N.  and  S.  of 
this  isthmus.  [Bruttii.]  The  northern  limit  of 
the  Gulf  of  Sta.  Eufemia  is  formed  by  the  point 
called  Capo  Suvero,  probably  the  promontory  called 
by  Lycophron  Lampetes  [Clampetia]  : and  its 
southern  by  the  bold  prejecting  headland  now  called 
Capo  Vaticano ; but  there  is  no  authoiity  for  sup- 
posing this  name  to  be  ancient.  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIPPONTTIS  PALUS.  [Hippo  Diarrhytus.] 

HIPPO'NIUM  (’iTTnwuiov:  Eth.  ’linruvLdTys, 
Steph.  B, ; but  on  coins,  ’ImrccvLevs,  Hipponiates),  or 
HIPPO  (Mel.,  Plin.),  called  by  the  Romans  VIBO, 
or  VIBO  VALENTIA  (OviSdUi/  OvaXevria,  Ptol.: 
Eth.  Vibonensis:  Bivona),  an  important  Greek  city 
on  the  west  coast  of  Bnittium,  on  the  shores  of  the 
bay  to  which  it  gave  the  name  of  Sinus  Hipponiates, 
now  the  Gulf  of  St.  Euxemia.  It  was  undoubtedly 
of  Greek  origin,  and  we  are  told  by  Strabo  that  it 
was  a colony  from  the  Italian  Locri,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256  ; 
Scymn.  Ch.308 ; Scyl.  p.  4.  § 12.)  No  mention  of  it 
is  found  in  history,  though  it  seems  to  have  been  a 
considerable  town,  till  B.  c.  389,  when  it  was  taken 
by  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  who  destroyed  the  city, 
removed  the  inhabitants  to  Syracuse,  and  gave  up 
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its  territory  to  the  Locriaiis.  (Diocl.  xiv,  107 ; I 
Ihoiiys.  xix.  Fr.  p.  2359,  Keiske.)  But  10  years 
afterwards  (b.  c.  379)  the  city  was  restored  by  the 
Carthaginians,  and  the  exiled  inhabitants  re-esta- 
blished there.  (Id.  xv.  24.)  It  did  not  long,  how- 
ever, continue  to  enjoy  its  independence,  having 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Bruttians,  apparently 
soon  after  b.  c.  356,  the  date  given  for  the  first  rise 
of  the  Bruttian  people.  (Diod.  xvi.  15;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  256.)  It  was  wrested  from  the  latter  nation  for 
a time  by  Agathocles,  in  b.  c.  294,  who  appears  to 
have  regarded  the  place  as  a stronghold  of  impor- 
tance, and  constructed  a port  or  naval  station  (eVi- 
v€iov^  there;  but  after  the  departure  of  Agathocles 
himself  the  garrison  he  had  left  at  Hipponium  was 
put  to  the  sword,  and  the  city  recovered  by  the 
Bruttians.  (Diod.  xxi.  8.  Exc.  H.  p.  49 1 : Strab. 

1.  c.)  It  now  continued  in  their  hands  until  it  fell 
with  the  rest  of  the  Bruttian  peninsula  under  the 
yoke  of  Kome ; but  no  mention  of  it  is  again  found, 
except  that  the  “ Vibonensis  ager”was  in  b.  c.  218 
ravaged  by  a Carthaginian  fleet  (Liv.  xxi.  51),  until 
after  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  ; and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  name  is  not  even  once  mentioned 
during  the  long-protracted  operations  of  Hannibal  in 
the  Bruttian  territory.  But  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  war  (in  B.c.  192)  a Roman  colony  was  established 
there,  consisting  of  not  less  than  4000  settlers,  in- 
cluding 300  knights  (Liv.xxxv.40  ; Veil.  Pat.i.  14), 
which  was  thenceforth  known  by  the  name  of  Vibo 
Valentia.  Strabo  tells  us  that  the  name  of  Hip- 
ponium was  at  this  time  changed  into  Vibo  Valentia, 
or, as  he  writes  it,  Vibona  Valentia  (OinSaya  OvaAeu- 
ria,  Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  ; but  this  is  not  quite  coirect: 
the  new  colony,  as  we  learn  from  its  coins,  having 
assumed  the  name  of  Valentia  only ; while  that  of 
Vibo  (which  is  evidently  only  the  Bruttian  or  Oscan 
form  of  Hippo,  and  was  very  probably  the  original 
name  of  the  city  before  it  became  a Greek  colony  at 
all)  was  retained  with  it  in  common  usage,  or  was 
still  employed  without  the  addition  of  Valentia. 
Thus,  Cicero  twice  uses  the  name  of  Vibo  alone  to 
designate  the  town,  but  in  another  passage  calls  the 
inhabitants  “ Valentini.”  (Cic.  in  Ferr.  ii.  40,  v.  1 6, 
ad  Att.  xvi.  6.) 

The  Roman  colony  seems  to  have  rapidly  risen 
into  importance,  and  became  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable towns  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  port,  con- 
structed by  Agathocles,  served  to  export  the  timber 
from  the  forests  of  Sila  ; and,  for  the  same  reason, 
extensive  dockyards  for  ship- building  were  established 
there.  Cicero  terms  it  a noble  and  illustrious  muni- 
cipal town  (in  Verr.  v.  1 6),  and  Appian  enumerates 
it  among  “the  most  flourishing  cities  of  Italy”  of 
which  the  possession  was  promised  by  the  Triumvirs 
to  their  soldiers.  (B.  C.  iv.  3).  During  the  Civil 
Wars,  indeed,  it  plays  no  inconsiderable  part  in  his- 
tory. In  the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  the 
former  made  Vibo  the  station  of  a part  of  his  fleet, 
which  was  attacked  there  by  Cassius  (Caes.  B.  C.  iii. 
101)  ; and  in  the  war  of  Octavian  against  Sextus 
Pompey,  it  became  the  head-quarters  and  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Triumvir  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  91, 
99, 103,  &c.).  In  order  to  secm-e  its  attachment  at 
that  period,  Octavian  had  been  compelled  to  exempt 
Vibo  from  the  threatened  distribution  of  its  lands 
among  the  soldiery.  (Id.  B.  C.  iv.  86.)  It  is  not  clear 
whether  it  subsequently  received  a colony,  for  the 
“ ager  Vivonensis  ” is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Colo- 
niarum  (p.  209),  but  in  a manner  which  leaves  it 
doubtful  whether  it  was  colonised  or  not.  But  it  is 
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certain,  from  inscriptions,  that  it  continued  under  the 
Roman  empire  to  be  a flourishing  municipal  town  ; 
its  name  is  mentioned  by  all  the  geographers,  and  is 
still  found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century. 
(Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10  ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 74  ; Mel.  ii.  4 ; 
Itin.  Ant.  p.  Ill;  Tab.  Peut.x  Orell.  Inscr.  3703; 
Mommsen,  Inscr.  R.  N.  16,  26,  &c.)  It  was  situ- 
ated on  the  principal  high  road,  leading  down  through 
Bruttium  to  the  Sicilian  Strait,  and  is  already  noticed, 
under  the  name  of  Valentia  only,  in  the  inscription 
of  the  Via  Popillia  : according  to  that  document,  it 
was  distant  57  M.  P.  from  Consentia,  and  51  from 
the  column  on  the  Straits.  (Mommsen,  1.  c.  6276.) 
Its  position  also  rendered  it  a convenient  place  to 
touch  at  for  persons  proceeding  by  sea  to  or  from 
Sicily ; thus,  we  find  Cicero,  in  b.  c.  44,  proceedihg 
from  Velia  to  Vibo  by  sea,  and  thence  to  Rhegium. 
(Cic.  in  Verr.  ii.  40,  ad  Att.  xvi.  6.) 

The  plains  near  Vibo  were  celebrated  for  the  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  the  flowers  with  which  they  were 
covered : hence  the  Greek  colonists  of  Hipponium 
maintained  it  to  be  the  place  from  whence  Proserpine 
was  carried  off  (Strab.  vi.  p.  256)  ; and  it  would 
seem  that  that  goddess  had  a celebrated  temple  here, 
as  well  as  at  the  parent  city  of  Locri.  The  ruins 
of  this  temple  are  said  to  have  existed  till  the  11th 
centuiy,  when  the  columns  were  carried  off  by 
Roger,  Count  of  Sicily,  to  adorn  the  cathedral  of 
Mileto.  The  historian  Duris  also  mentioned  that 
near  the  city  was  a grove,  watered  with  fountains, 
and  of  surpassing  beauty,  in  which  was  a place 
called  “ the  horn  of  Amalthea,”  which  had  been 
adorned  and  arranged  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse.  (Duris, 
ap.  Athen.  xii.  p.  542.) 

Considerable  remains  of  the  ancient  port  of  Hip- 
ponium are  visible  at  a place  still  called  BivoTui, 
on  the  shore  about  3 miles  from  Monte  Leone : they 
are  of  a very  massive  style  of  construction,  which 
has  been  erroneously  termed  Cyclopean,  but  are 
probably  of  Greek  rather  than  Roman  date.  The 
city  of  Hipponium  itself,  as  well  as  the  Roman  co- 
lony of  Vibo  Valentia,  probably  occupied  the  same 
site  with  the  modem  city  of  Monte  Leone,  on  an 
elevation  of  moderate  height,  commanding  an  ex- 
tensive view  over  the  sea  and  adjacent  plain.  No 
ruins,  however,  remain  on  this  spot,  and  the  modem 
town  dates  only  fiom  the  13th  century;  but  it  is 
said  that  the  remains  of  the  ancient  walls  were  for- 
merly visible,  and  could  be  traced  through  an  ex- 
tent of  several  miles,  communicating  with  those  at 
Bivona.  (Romanelli,  vol.  i.  pp.  51 — 56;  Barrins, 
de  Sit.  Calahr.  ii.  12  ; Giustiniani,  Biz.  Geogr. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  88 — 90  ; K.  Craven,  Travels,  p. 
321.) 

The  poet  Archestratus,  cited  by  Athenaeus  (vii. 
p.  302),  praises  the  tunny-fish  of  Hipponium  as 
surpassing  all  others  in  excellence ; an  eulogium 
which  they  are  said  by  native  writers  still  to  merit. 

[E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OF  HIPPONIUM. 

HIPPUTIIS  ('iTTFoopts),  a small  island  in  the 
Aegaean  sea,  one  of  the  Sporades,  lying  between 
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Thera  and  Amorgos.  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv. 
1711 ; Mela,  ii.  7 ; Plin.  iv.  12.  s.  23;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. 
’iTTKoupiaKSs.) 

HIPPU'ROS  (Plin.  vi.  22.  s.  24),  a haven  in  the 
southern  part  of  India,  near  or  perhaps  opposite  to 
the  island  of  Ceylon,  to  which  Annius  Plocamus,  a 
freedman  of  Claudius,  was  driven  in  a gale  of  wind 
from  the  coast  of  Carmania.  The  present  represen- 
tative of  it  is  not  known.  [V.] 

HIPPUS  ("iTTTroy,  Steph.  B.  Plin.  v.  15;  Euseb. 
Onom.:  Eth.  ‘Iirirr}v6s'),  a town  of  the  Decapolis  and 
“ Palaestina  Secunda.”  It  was  situated  to  the  E.  of 
the  sea  of  Galilee,  30  stadia  from  Tiberias  (Tuha- 
riya).  (Joseph.  Vita,  § 65.)  Augustus  presented 
it  to  Herod  (Joseph.  Antiq.  xv.  7.  § 3).  After  his 
death  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  (^Antiq.  xvii.  2.  § 4; 
comp.  Marquardt,  Handbitch  der  Rom.  Alt.  p.  201). 
It  was  sacked  in  the  Jewish  War  by  the  Jews 
{B.J.  ii.  18.  §1),  but  the  people  afterwards  re- 
volted, and  slew  many  of  the  Jews  ii.  18. 

§5)' 

The  district  Hippene  ('iTnrrivr),  B.  J.  iii.  3.  § 1 ; 
comp.  Vita,  §31)  lay  to  the  E.  of  Galilee.  There 
were  bishops  of  Hippus  at  the  councils  of  Seleuceia 
A.  D.  359,  and  of  Jerusalem  A.  D.  536.  Burkhardt 
(Tray.  p.  278)  has  the  merit  of  having  discovered 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Hippos,  which  he  fixes  at 
Khurhet  es-Sumrah,  an  hour  from  Semakh.  (Comp. 
Robinson,  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  264,  note.) 

(Reland,  Palaestina,  vol.  ii.  p.  821 ; Von  Raumer, 
Palestina,  p.  242.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HIPPUS,  a town  in  Caria,  mentioned  only  by 
Pomponius  Mela  (i.  17),  who  places  it  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Maeander,  whence  some  have  inferred 
that  the  name  is  a mere  mistake  for  Myus;  it  must, 
however,  be  observed  that  Pliny  (v.  29)  speaks  of 
a people  in  Caria  called  Hippini  or  Halydenses, 
though  he  places  them  in  a difierent  part  of  the 
country.  [L.  S.] 

HIPPUS  (“IiTTros,  Ptol.  V.  9;  Plin.  vi.  4),  a river 
of  Colchis,  the  embouchure  of  which  the  Periplus  of 
Arrian  (p.  10)  fixes  at  150  stadia  from  that  of  the 
Tarsuras.  Rennell  (^Cornpar.  Geog.  vol.  ii.  p.  322) 
has  identified  it  with  the  Iloi'i.  [E.  B.  J.J 

HIRPI'NI  (Tpirtroi',  Pol. ; 'ipTriroi,  Strab.  App.), 
a people  of  Central  Italy,  of  Samnite  race,  and  who 
were  often  regarded  as  constituting  only  a portion  of 
the  Samnite  people,  while  at  other  times  they  are 
treated  as  a distinct  and  independent  nation.  They 
inhabited  the  southern  portion  of  Samnium,  in  the 
more  extensive  sense  of  that  name,  — a wild  and 
mountainous  region  bordering  on  Lucania  towards 
the  S.,  on  Apulia  to  the  E.,and  on  Campania  towards 
the  W.  No  marked  natural  boundary  separated 
them  from  any  one  of  these  neighbouring  nations; 
but  they  occupied  the  lofty  masses  and  groups  of  the 
central  Apennines,  while  the  plains  on  each  side,  and 
the  lower  ranges  that  bounded  them,  belonged  to 
their  more  fortunate  neighbours.  The  mountain 
basin  formed  by  the  three  tributaries  of  the  Vul- 
turnus, — the  Tamarus  (Tama?'o),  the  Calor  (Ca- 
lore),  and  the  Sabatus  (Sabbato),  which  unite  their 
waters  near  Beneventum,  with  the  valleys  of  these 
rivers  themselves,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
and  rugged  ranges  of  mountains.  — may  be  regarded 
as  constituting  the  centre  and  heart  of  their  terri- 
tory; while  its  more  southern  portion  comprised  the 
upper  valley  of  the  Aufidus  and  the  lofty  group  of 
mountains  in  which  that  river  takes  its  rise.  Their 
name  was  derived,  according  to  the  statement  of  an- 
cient writers,  from  “ hirpus,”  the  Sabine  or  Samnite 
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name  of  a wolf ; and,  in  accordance  with  this  deriva- 
tion, their  first  ancestors  were  represented  as  being 
guided  to  their  new  settlements  by  a wolf.  (Strab. 
V.  p.  250;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  xi.  785.)  This  tradition 
appears  to  indicate  that  the  Hirpini  were  regarded 
as  having  migrated,  like  the  other  Sabellian  races 
in  the  S.  of  Italy,  from  more  northerly  abodes ; but 
we  have  no  indication  of  the  period,  or  supposed 
period,  of  this  migration,  and,  from  their  position  in 
the  fastnesses  of  the  central  Apennines,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  they  were  established  from  a very  early 
tim.e  in  the  region  which  we  find  them  occupying 
when  they  first  appear  in  history. 

The  early  history  of  the  Hirpini  cannot  be  se- 
parated from  that  of  the  Samnites  in  general.  In- 
deed it  is  remarkable  that  their  name  does  not  once 
occur  in  history  during  the  long  protracted  struggle 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Samnite  confederacy, 
though  their  temtory  was  often  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  and  several  of  their  cities,  especially  Male- 
ventum,  are  repeatedly  mentioned  as  bearing  an  im- 
portant part  ill  the  military  operations  of  both 
powers.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  the  Hirpini  at  this 
time  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Samnite  league, 
and  were  included  by  the  Roman  annalists  (whose 
language  on  such  points  Livy  follows  with  scru- 
jiulous  fidelity)  under  the  general  name  of  Samnites, 
without  attempting  to  distinguish  between  the  se- 
veral tribes  t)f  that  people.  For  the  same  reason 
we  are  unable  to  fix  the  exact  period  at  which  their 
subjugation  was  efiected;  but  it  is  evident  that  it 
must  have  been  completed  before  the  year  268  b.  c., 
when  the  Roman  colony  was  established  at  Bene- 
ventum (Liv.  Epit.xv.;  Veil.  Pat.  i.  14),  a position 
that  must  always  have  been,  in  a military  point  of 
view,  the  key  to  the  possession  of  their  country. 

In  the  Second  Punic  War,  on  the  contrary,  the 
Hirpini  appear  as  an  independent  people,  acting 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Samnites;  Livy  even 
expressly  uses  the  name  of  Samnium  in  contradis- 
tinction to  the  land  of  the  Hirpini.  (Liv.  xxii.  13, 
xxiii.  43.)  The  latter  people  was  one  of  those 
which  declared  in  favour  of  Hannibal  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  b.  c.  216  (Id.  xxii.  61, 
xxiii.  1);  but  the  Roman  colony  of  Beneventum 
never  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginian  general, 
and  as  early  as  the  following  year  three  of  the 
smaller  towns  of  the  Hirpini  were  recovered  by  the 
Roman  praetor  M.  Valerius  (Id.  xxiii.  37).  In 
B.  c.  214  their  territory  was  the  scene  of  the  opera- 
tions of  Hanno  against  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  again 
in  B.  c.  212  of  those  of  the  same  Carthaginian  ge- 
neral with  a view  to  the  relief  of  Capua.  (Id.  xxiv. 
14 — 16,  XXV.  13,  14.)  It  was  not  till  b.  c.  209, 
when  Hannibal  had  lost  all  footing  in  the  centre  of 
Italy,  that  the  Hirpini  were  induced  to  make  their 
submission  to  Rome,  and  purchased  favourable  terms 
by  betraying  the  Carthaginian  garrisons  in  their 
towns.  (Id.  xxvii.  15.) 

The  next  occasion  on  which  the  Hirpini  figure  in 
history  is  in  the  Social  War  (b.  c.  90),  when  they 
were  among  the  first  to  take  up  arms  against  Rome  : 
but  in  the  campaign  of  the  following  year  (b.  c.  89), 
Sulla  having  taken  by  assault  Aeculanum,  one  of 
their  strongest  cities,  the  blow  struck  such  terror 
into  the  rest  as  led  them  to  make  offers  of  submis- 
sion, and  they  were  admitted  to  favourable  terms. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  i.  39,  51.)  Even  before  this  there 
appears  to  have  been  a party  in  the  nation  favourable 
to  Rome,  as  we  are  told  that  Minatius  Magius  (the 
ancestor  of  the  historian  Velleius),  who  was  a native 
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of  Aeculanum,  was  not  only  himself  faithful  to  the 
Roman  cause,  but  was  able  to  raise  an  auxiliaiy 
legion  among  his  countrymen,  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  Roman  generals  in  Campania,  (Veil. 
Pat.  ii.  16.)  The  Hirpini  were  undoubtedly  ad- 
mitted to  the  Roman  franchise  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  and  from  this  time  their  national  existence  was 
at  an  end.  They  appear  to  have  suffered  less  than 
their  neighbours  the  Samnites  from  the  ravages  of 
the  war,  but  considerable  portions  of  their  territory 
were  confiscated,  and  it  would  seem,  from  a passage 
in  Cicero,  that  a large  part  of  it  had  passed  into 
’the  hands  of  wealthy  Roman  nobles.  (Cic.  de  Leg. 
Agr.  iii.  2;  Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  258.) 

By  the  division  of  Italy  under  Augustus,  the  Hir- 
pini were  separated  from  the  other  Samnites,  and 
placed  in  the  2nd  Region  together  with  Apulia  and 
Calabria,  while  Samnium  itself  was  included  in  the 
4th  Region.  (Plin.  iii.  11,  s.  16,  12.  s,  17.)  The 
same  separation  was  retained  also  in  the  later  divi- 
sions of  Italy  under  the  Empire,  according  to  which 
Samnium,  in  the  more  confined  sense  of  the  name, 
formed  a small  separate  province,  while  Beneventum 
and  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  other 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  were  included  in  the  province 
of  Campania.  The  Liber  Coloniarum,  indeed,  in- 
cludes all  the  towns  of  Samnium,  as  well  as  those 
of  the  Hirpini,  among  the  “ Civitates  Campaniae 
but  this  is  probably  a mistake.  (^Lih.  Col.  pp.  229 
— 239;  Mommsen,  ad  Lib.  Col.  pp.  159,205,206; 
Marquardt,  Handb.  d.  Rom.  Alter thumer.  vol.  iii 
pp.  62,  63.) 

The  national  characteristics  of  the  Hirpini  cannot 
be  separated  from  those  of  the  other  Samnites,  which 
are  described  under  the  general  article  of  Sam- 
nium. Under  the  same  head  is  given  a more 
particular  description  of  the  physical  geography  of 
their  country : the  mountain  chains  and  groups  by 
which  it  is  intersected  being  so  closely  connected 
with  those  of  the  more  northern  districts  of  Samnium, 
that  it  is  convenient  to  consider  them  both  together. 
Nor  is  it  always  easy  to  separate  the  limits  of  the 
Hirpini  from  those  of  the  neighbouring  Samnite 
tribes;  more  especially  as  our  authorities  upon  this 
point  relate  almost  exclusively  to  the  Imperial  times, 
when  the  original  distinctions  of  the  tribes  had  been 
in  great  measure  obliterated.  The  rivers  and  valleys 
which  constitute  the  main  features  of  the  Hirpjnian 
territory,  have  been  aheady  briefly  noticed.  Pliny’s 
list  of  the  towns  in  the  2nd  Region  is  more  than 
usually  obscure,  and  those  of  the  Hirpini  and  of 
Apulia  are  mixed  up  together  in  a most  perplexing 
manner.  The  towns  which  may  be  assigned  with 
certainty  to  the  Hirpini  are:  Beneventum,  by  far 
the  most  important  city  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
which  is  often  referred  to  Samnium,  but  must  have 
properly  been  included  in  the  Hirpini,  and  is  ex- 
pressly called  by  Pliny  the  only  Roman  colony  in 
their  territory  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16)  ; Aeculanum, 
also  a flourishing  and  important  town,  nearly  in  the 
heart  of  their  territory;  Abellinum,  on  the  confines 
of  Campania,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Sabatus ; 
CoMPSA,  near  the  head  waters  of  the  Aufidus  and 
bordering  on  Lucania;  Aquilonia  and  Romulea, 
near  the  frontiers  of  Apulia,  in  the  SE.  portion  of 
the  Hirpinian  territory ; Trivicum  and  Equus 
Tuticus,  also  adjoining  the  Apulian  frontiers ; and, 
N.  of  the  last-mentioned  city,  Murgantia,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Frento,  which  seems  to  have  been  the 
Ijivthest  of  the  Hirpinian  towns  tow'ards  the  NE.,  if  i 
oi  least  it  be  correctly  placed  at  Baselice.  In  the  j 
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\alley  of  the  Tamarus,  N.  of  the  tenitory  of  Bene- 
ventum, were  situated  the  Ligures  Barbiani  et 
CoRNELiANi,  a colony  of  Ligurians  transplanted  to 
the  heart  of  these  mountain  regions  in  b.  c.  180 
(Liv.  xl.  38,  41),  and  which  still  continued  to 
exist  as  a separate  community  in  the  days  of  Pliny. 
(Plin.  iii.  1 1.  s.  16 ; Lib.  Col.  p.  235.)  Of  the  minor 
towns  of  the  Hirpini,  three  are  mentioned  by  Livy 
(xxiii.  37)  as  retaken  by  the  praetor  M.  Valerius  in 
B.  c.  215;  but  the  names  given  in  the  MSS.  (see 
Alschefski,  ad  loc.\  “ Vescellium,  Vercellium,  and 
Sicilinum,”  are  probably  corrupt : they  are  all  other- 
wise unknown,  except  that  the  “ Vescellani  ” are  also 
found  in  Pliny’s  list  of  towns.  (Plin.  1.  c.)  Feren- 
tinum,  mentioned  also  by  Livy  (x.  17),  in  connection 
with  Romulea,  is  also  wholly  unknown.  Fratulum 
(^parovokov,  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 71),  of  which  the  name 
is  found  only  in  Ptolemy,  is  equally  uncertain. 
Taurasia,  mentioned  as  a town  only  in  the  cele- 
brated epitaph  of  Scipio  Barbatus,  had  left  its  name 
to  the  Taurasini  Campi  not  far  from  Beneventum, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  itself  situated  in  that 
neighbourhood.  Aletrium,  of  which  the  name  is 
found  in  Pliny  (Aletrini,  iii.  11.  s.  16),  has  been 
conjectured  to  be  Calitri,  a village  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Aufidus,  not  far  from  Conza.  Of  the 
other  obscure  names  given  by  the  same  author,  it  is 
impossible  (as  already  observed)  to  determine  which 
belong  to  the  Hirpini. 

The  most  remarkable  natural  curiosity  in  the 
land  of  the  Hirpini  was  the  valley  and  lake,  or 
rather  pool,  of  Amsanctus,  celebrated  by  Virgil  in 
a manner  that  shows  its  fame  to  have  been  widely 
spread  through  Italy.  (Virg.  Aen.  vii.  563.)  It  is 
remarkable  as  the  only  trace  of  volcanic  action  re- 
maining in  the  central  chain  of  the  Apennines. 
(Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  191.) 

The  country  of  the  Hirpini,  notwithstanding  its 
rugged  and  mountainous  character,  was  traversed 
by  several  Roman  roads,  all  of  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  connected  with  the  Via  Appia.  The 
main  line  of  that  celebrated  road  was  carried  in  the 
first  instance  direct  from  Capua  to  Beneventum: 
here  it  branched  into  two,  the  one  leading  directly 
by  Aeculanum,  Romulea,  and  Aquilonia,  to  Veiiusia, 
and  thence  to  Tarentum : this  was  the  proper  Via 
Appia;  the  other  known  from  the  time  of  the 
emperor  Trajan  (who  first  rendered  it  practicable 
throughout  for  carriages)  as  the  Via  Trajana, 
which  proceeded  from  Beneventum  by  Forum  Novum 
{Buonalbergo'),  and  Equus  Tuticus  {S.  Eleuterio'), 
to  Aecae  in  Apulia,  and  thence  by  Herdonea  and 
Canusium  to  Brundusium.  The  fuller  considera- 
tion of  these  two  great  lines  of  highway  is  reserved 
for  the  article  Via  Appia.  Their  course  through 
the  country  of  the  Hirpini  has  been  traced  with 
great  care  by  Mommsen.  {TogograjUi  degli  Jrpini 
in  the  Bullettino  dell'  Inst.  Archeol.  1848,  pp 
6—13.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HIRRI,  a people  mentioned  by  Pliny  (iv.  13) 
along  with  the  Venedae,  and  who  were  connected 
with  the  Heruli.  They  appear  to  have  come  from 
Scandinavia,  and  occupied  that  part  of  the  coast  of 
Esthonia,  which  was  called  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Earria,  after  them.  Thus,  it  seems  that  the  coasts 
of  the  Baltic,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Oder,  were 
exposed  to  the  piratical  attacks  of  the  Goths,  in 
very  early  times,  as  in  later  ages  other  European 
shores  were  devastated  by  the  Normans.  (Comp. 
Schafarik,  Slav.  A It.  vol.  i.  p.  116.)  [E.  B.  J.j 

HIRROS,  a river  of  Asiatic  Sai-matia,  with  a 
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•lown  of  the  same  name,  136  M.  P.  from  Heraclenm, 
and  67  M.  P.  from  Sindica  (Plin.  vi.  5).  It  is, 
probably,  the  same  place  as  the  Hieros  Portus  of 
the  Periplus,  which  Kennell  (^Compar.  Geog.  vol.  ii. 
p.  325)  identifies  with  the  deep  inlet  or  small  gulf 
of  Simjuk-Tcala  in  the  Kussian  chart.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HI'SPALIS  ("luTraAts : also  Hispal,  Mela,  ii.  6, 
Sil.  Ital.  iii.  392 : Eth.  Hispaliensis,  Adj.  Hispalensis : 
Sevilla),  one  of  the  chief  cities  of  Hispania  Baetica, 
stood  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Baetis  {(^adalquiver), 
about  500  stadia  from  its  mouth ; but  still  within 
the  tidal  part  of  the  river,  which  was  navigable  for 
large  vessels  up  to  the  city:  so  that  it  had,  to  a great 
extent,  the  advantages  of  a sea-port.  It  was  made 
a colony  by  Julius  Caesar;  and  although  an  attempt 
seems  to  have  been  made  to  exalt  the  neighbouring 
colony  of  Baetis  above  it,  the  very  site  of  which  is 
now  doubtful,  it  ranked,  in  Strabo’s  time,  among  the 
first  cities  of  Turdetania,  next  after  Corduba  and 
Gades ; and  afterwards  even  advanced  in  dignity : so 
that,  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy,  it  had  the  title  of  prj- 
rpoTToXis,  and  under  the  Vandals  and  Goths  it 
ranked  above  Corduba,  and  became  the  capital  of 
Southern  Spain.  In  the  Roman  empire  it  was  the 
seat  of  a conventus  juridicus,  and  bore  the  titles  of 
Julia  Romula  and  Colonia  Romulensis.  (Strab. 
iii.  pp.  141,  142;  Hirt.  Bell.  Alex.  51,  56;  Dion. 
Cass,  xliii.  39;  Plin.  iii.  3;  Itin.  Ant.  pp.  410,  413, 
416;  Geng.  Rav.  iv.  45;  Philostr.  Vit.  Apoll.  v.  3,  6; 
Auson.  Clar.  Urh.  8;  Isidor.  xv.  1;  Inscr.  ap. 

Gruter,  pp.  201,  257,  Orelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  396;  Florez, 
Esp.  S.  vol.  ix.  pp.  89,  90;  Coins  ap.  Florez,  3fed. 
de  Esp.  vol.  ii.  p.  543 ; I\Iionnet,  vol.  i.  p.  24,  Suppl. 
vol  i.  p.  42;  Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  28.)  [P.  S.] 

HISPA'NIA  (‘luTravla,  Svrai'la),  and  IBE'RIA 
(’I^Tjpia),  and,  with  reference  to  its  division  into  two 
parts,  very  frequently  HISPANIAE  (so  also  ^l§r}piai, 
Steph.  B.),  the  ancient  names  of  the  great  peninsula 
now  divided  into  the  countries  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
In  this  article,  for  convenience,  the  whole  peninsula 
will  be  often  called  simply  Spain. 

I.  Ancient  Naaies. 

As  in  the  case  of  other  countries,  which  only 
became  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans  by  por- 
tions, there  was  at  first  no  general  name  for  the 
whole  peninsula.  Polybius  states  that  the  part  of 
the  land  on  the  Mediterranean,  as  far  as  the  Pillars 
of  Hercules,  was  called  Iberia  Cl€ripia),  while  the 
portion  onwards  from  that  point  along  the  ocean  had 
no  general  name,  as  it  had  not  long  been  known,  and 
was  entirely  occupied  by  numerous  barbarian  peoples. 
(Polyb.  iii.  37). 

1.  The  name  in  general  use  among  the  Greeks, 
during  the  historical  period,  was  Iberia,  which  was 
understood  to  be  derived  from  the  river  Iberus 
(Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4;  Justin,  xliv.  1 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.; 
Avien.  Or.  Mar.  248):  whence  it  was  applied  to  the 
surrounding  country,  first  vaguely,  as  will  presently 
appear,  and  afterwards  more  exactly,  as  they  gra- 
dually became  acquainted  with  those  physical  fea- 
tures which  so  strikingly  define  its  limits.  (Hecat. 
Fr.  11 — 13;  Herod,  i.  163,  vii.  165;  Scyl.  pp.  1,  2; 
Strab.  iii.  p.  166:  Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  281 ; Hor. 
Carm.  iv.  528.  (comp,  below  on  the  boundaries.) 

2.  The  other  and  still  more  familiar  name,  His- 
pania (To’TToi'ia,  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Agathem.  i.  2), 
came  into  use  after  the  Romans  began  to  have  a 
direct  connection  with  the  country ; and  has  remained 
the  prevailing  appellative  ever  since.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  the  genuine  form  of  the  name  is  Span  or 
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Sapan,  the  vowel  sound  being  prefixed  for  easier 
pronunciation,  as  is  common  in  southern  as  well  as 
eastern  languages  when  an  initial  s is  followed  by 
another  consonant  (of  this  usage  examples  may  be 
seen  in  the  Arabic  and  Turkish  names  of  Greek 
cities):  and  the  name  is  used  without  the  prefix 
(2,irau'ia : Artemidor.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ^ISgplai ; Plut. 
de  Flum.  p.  32,  Huds.,  vol.  x.  p.  774,  Reiske;  Paul. 
Epist.  ad  Rom.  xv.  28,  &c.)  The  origin  of  the 
name  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  nor  whether 
it  was  used  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  Bochart 
derives  it  from  the  Phoenician  and  Hebrew  word 
(tsapan),  which  means  a rabbit ; and  arguments 
are  adduced  in  favour  of  this  etymology  from  the 
numerous  testimonies  of  the  ancients  to  the  abundance 
of  these  animals  in  the  country  (Strab.  iii.  pp.  144, 
168;  Aelian,  N.  A.  xiii.  15;  Varro,  R.  R.  iii.  12.; 
Catull.  xxxV.  18;  Plin.  viii.  58.  s.  83,  xi.  37.  s.  76), 
as  well  as  from  a medal  of  Hadrian,  on  the  reverse 
of  which  is  seen  a female  figure,  as  the  personifica- 
tion of  Spain,  with  a rabbit  at  her  feet.  (Florez, 
Med.  de  Esp.  vol.  i.  p.  109.)  Others  explain  the 
Phoenician  word  to  mean  concealed,  that  is,  the 
country  little  known ; but  this  seems  to  be  a mere 
fancy.  (Maltebrun,  Precis  de  la  Geogr.  vol.  viii. 
p.  21.)  On  the  other  hand,  W.  von  Humboldt,  in 
his  invaluable  essay  on  the  primitive  history  of 
Spain,  maintains  that  it  was  a native  name,  and  that 
its  genuine  form,  vowel  prefix  and  all,  is  preserved 
almost  unaltered  in  the  modern  native  name  Espana, 
which  he  derives  from  the  Basque  Ezpana,  a border, 
margin,  or  edge,  denoting  that  the  peninsula  was 
the  margin  of  Europe  towards  the  ocean.  (Humboldt, 
Prufung  der  Untersuch.  ilber  die  Urbewohner  His- 
paniens,  Berlin,  1821;  comp,  on  the  etymology  of 
both  names,  Plut.  de  Flum^,  1.  c.;  Solin.  23;  Ammian. 
Marc,  xxiii.  6;  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  ii.  23; 
Eustath.  ad  Dion.  Per.  282;  Bochart,  Ghan.  i.  35, 
Phaleg,  iii.  7 ; Oberlin,  ad  Vib.  Seq.  p.  397 ; Grot,  ad 
Mart.  Cap.  p.  201;  Wesseling,  ad  Itin.  p.  268; 
Tzschucke,  ad  Mel.  ii.  6.) 

3.  Hesperia  was  an  old  Greek  name,  chiefly 
used  by  the  poets,  in  connection  with  the  notion  that 
the  world  consisted  of  four  parts,  of  which  Libya 
was  the  southern,  Asia  the  eastern,  Europa  the 
northern,  and  Hesperia  the  western:  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  idea,  Spain  was  the  westernmost  part  of 
Hesperia.  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Ancient  Ethno- 
graphy and  Geography,  vol.  ii.  p.  279.)  Hence  the 
country  is  sometimes  called  simply  Hesperia  (Macrob. 
i.  3 ; Serv.  ad  Virg.  Aen.  i.  530 ; Isid.  Orig.  xiv.  4), 
and  sometimes,  in  contradistinction  to  Italy,  Hesperia 
Ultima  (Horat.  Carm.  i.  36.  4;  comp.  Diefenbach, 
Celtica  iii.  32). 

4.  Celtica  (Ji  KeAr/K^)  was  also  a general 
name  for  the  West  of  Europe,  and  was  used  specifi- 
cally for  the  interior  of  Spain,  which  was  originally 
peopled,  or  believed  to  have  been  peopled,  by  Celts. 
(Aristot.  de  Mundo,  vol.  i.  p.  850,  Du  Val.;  Scymn. 
173.)  Ephorus  {ap.  Strab.  iv.  p.  199;  Marc,  ad  he. 
p.  142)  extended  Celtica  to  Gades,  ^nd  applied  the 
name  of  Iberia  only  to  the  W.  part  of  the  peninsula. 
So  too  Eratosthenes  {ap.  Strab.  ii.  p.  107)  extended 
the  Galatae  (i.  e.  Celts)  to  Gadeira.  This  usage  is, 
however,  uncommon,  the  name  being  generally  con- 
fined to  those  parts  of  the  peninsula  in  which  frag- 
ments of  the  old  Celtic  population  held  their  ground. 
[Celtae:  Celtica.] 

5.  Tartessis  was  a name  applied  to  the  S.  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula,  and  especially  to  the  part  be- 
yond the  Straits,  in  contradistinction  to  the  name 
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Iberia,  in  its  narrower  sense,  that  is,  the  maritime 
district  from  the  Straits  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Polyb. 
loc.  sup.  cit)  : but  this  is  a subject  which  needs  a se- 
parate discussionunderits  proper  head.  [Tartessus.] 

6.  Ethnic  and  Adjective  Forms.  — (1.)  From 
Iberia  : Eth.’'l€r]p,  gen.‘'l6rjpos,  pi.  oi‘'l§T}pes,  fern. 
’ISr/pts ; Lat.  Iber,  Lucan,  vi.  255,  Hor.  Carm.  ii. 
20.  20,  pi.  Iberes,  Catull.  ix.  6,  also  Hiber,  Hiberes ; 
and  Iberi  or  Hiberi,  Virg.  Georg,  iii.  408,  fern. 
Iberina,  Juv.  vi.  53  : Adj.  'ISppiKos,  whence  rj  'ISp- 
piKT]  for  the  country  itself ; fern,  t)  IS-qpias,  -idSos ; 
Lat.  Iberus,  Ibericus,  and  rarely  Iberiacus  (Sil.  Ital. 
xiii.  510).  (2.)  Connected  with  Hispania  : Eth. 
and  Adj.  ’linravoi,  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23  ; Zonar.  iii.  p.  406  ; Hitpanus,  Hispani,  Adv. 
Hispane  ; also  Spanus,  Schol.  Juv.  xiv.  279  ; Am- 
pelius  6 ; and  Spanicus,  Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  sub  fin. ; 
Ac^‘.  Hispaniensis  (the  distinction  between  this  and 
the  ethnic  being  nicely  drawn  in  the  following  ex- 
amples : Veil.  ii.  51,  Balhus  Cornelius  non  His- 
paniensis  natus,  sed  Hispanus,  that  is,  not  merely 
belonging  to  Spain,  like,  for  example,  a Roman  born 
in  Spain,  but  a true  Spaniard,  and  Mart.  xii.  Praef. : 
Ne  Romam,  si  ita  decreveris,  non  Hispaniensem 
librum  mittamus,  sed  Hispanum'),  and  rarely  His- 
panicus.  (Suet.  Aug.  82,  Vitruv.  vii.  3.) 

II.  Spain  as  known  to  the  Greeks. 

The  west  of  Europe  was  to  the  early  Greeks  a 
land  of  fancy  as  well  as  mystery.  Vague  reports 
had  reached  them,  probably  through  the  Phoenicians, 
from  which  they  at  first  learnt  little  more  than  the 
bare  existence  of  lands,  so  far  distant  from  their 
own  country  as  to  reach  the  region  of  the  setting 
sun  and  the  banks  of  the  all-encompassing  river 
Ocean.  According  to  the  very  natural  tendency 
which  led  them  to  place  the  happiest  regions  and 
the  choicest  productions  of  the  earth  at  its  extreme 
parts,  confirmed  perhaps  by  exaggerated  accounts  of 
the  fertility  and  beauty  which  some  of  these  regions 
(Andalucia,  for  instance)  actually  enjoy,  they  fancied 
them  as  happy  plains  or  as  enchanted  islands,  and 
peopled  them  with  the  divine  nymphs,  Circe  and 
Calypso,  who  there  detained  in  sweet  bondage  the 
hero  whom  fate  had  cast  upon  their  shores,  with  the 
happy  spirits  of  departed  heroes,  with  the  primitive 
and  pastoral  Cyclopes,  and  the  wealthy  maritime 
Phoenicians,  or  with  the  exiled  dynasty  of  gods, 

“ Who  with  Saturn  old,  > 

Fled  over  Adria  to  the  Hesperian  fields. 

Or  o’er  the  Celtic  roamed  the  utmost  isles” 

These  poetic  fancies  were  succeeded  by  historical 
inquiries,  and  then  came  all  the  difficulties  of  recon- 
ciling meagre  and  conflicting  testimonies  with  the 
poets  and  with  each  other ; mistakes  arising  from 
first  assigning  positions  vaguely  and  variously,  and 
then,  instead  of  the  discovery  of  such  errors,  the 
attempt  to  reconcile  them  by  supposed  migrations  and 
other  arbitrary  devices  : so  that  such  names  as  Be- 
BRYCES,  Chaltbes,  Cimmerii,  and  Iberes,  scarcely 
seem  associated  with  any  exact  locality,  and  are  freely 
transferred  backwards  and  forwards  between  the 
shores  of  the  Atlantic  and  those  of  the  Euxine.  To 
this  was  added  the  polemical  spirit,  which  we  find  so 
rampant  among  the  old  geographers  (as  among  the 
African  and  Arctic  critics  now),  which  “ by  decision 
more  embroiled  the  fray;”  while  all  the  time  the 
later  poets  were  adding  to  the  confusion  by  imitating 
the  legends  of  the  ancients,  and  inventing  others  of 
their  own.  Amidst  all  these  elements  of  uncertainty 
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it  is  no  wonder  that  we  generally  find  no  sure  basis  of 
information  concerning  the  more  distant  countries  of 
the  world  until  the  arms  of  Rome  had  cleared  the 
way  for  the  inquiries  of  the  learned  Greek. 

But  yet  the  neglect  of  this  period  would  deprive 
the  science  of  ancient  geography  of  a great  portion  of 
its  interest,  and  of  its  use,  too,  in  throwing  light  on 
the  progress  of  our  race.  And  in  no  case  is  this 
period  more  attractive  than  in  that  of  the  remotest 
country  towards  the  West,  one  which  is  invested  with 
the  double  interest  of  having  been  familiar  to  the 
Phoenicians,  as  a principal  scene  of  their  commerce 
and  colonisation,  while  the  Greeks  were  still  making 
it  a favourite  theatre  for  the  creations  of  their  fancy. 

1.  Of  the  purely  Mythical  Period  little  is  to  be 
said,  and  that  little  more  properly  belongs  to  other 
articles.  [Cimmerii,  Oceanus;  Fortunatae  In- 
sulae; Hesperides,  Aeaea;  Herculis  Colum- 
nar, &c. ; and  the  articles  Geryon,  Hercules, 
&c.  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  My- 
thology and  Biography. 

2.  Advancing  to  the  Semi- Mythical  Period  of 
Hesiod  and  the  Lyric  Poets,  we  begin  to  meet  with 
names  which  have  at  least  the  appearance  of  a spe- 
cific geographical  significance,  though  still  most  un- 
certain as  to  their  position  ; such  as  Tartessus, 
In  connection  with  the  legends  of  the  Hyperboreans, 
the  Rhipaean  moimtains  appear  as  a great  range  in- 
tersecting Europe  from  W.  to  E.  The  Ister  and 
Eridanus  were  known  by  name  to  Hesiod  (Theog. 
338,  339)  as  rivers  of  W.  Europe ; and  his  island 
Erytheia.  the  abode  of  Geryon,  is  so  described  as  to 
prepare  the  way  for  its  subsequent  identification  with 
Gades. 

3.  The  transition  to  the  period  of  more  real, 
though  still  most  imperfect  knowledge,  marked  by 
the  age  of  the  Logographers  and  Tragic  Poets,  is 
extremely  gradual,  for  while  the  avowed  writers  of 
fiction  are  seen  to  invest  their  scenes  with  only  an 
appearance  of  fact,  the  investigators  of  facts  are 
found  recording  under  that  guise  the  strangest  fic- 
tions. But  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  both  give  us 
what  is  meant  to  be  objective  knowledge ; and  no 
reader  of  the  Prometheus,  for  example,  can  doubt  that 
Aeschylus  expends  all  the  resources  of  his  geo- 
graphical knowledge,  be  they  less  or  more,  on  his 
description  of  the  wanderings  of  lo.  .Indeed,  with 
reference  to  our  present  subject,  we  have  now  reached 
a period  when  the  maritime  enterprise  of  the  Phoe- 
caeans  had  placed  the  Greeks  in  direct  connection 
with  the  shores  of  the  W.  part  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
and  had  made  them  acquainted  with  Tyrrhenia,  Ibe- 
ria, and  Tartessus.  (Herod,  i.  163.)  Accordingly  we 
find  the  logographer  Pherecydes  and  the  poet  Stesi- 
chorus  not  only  acquainted  with  the  name  Tar- 
tessus ; but  the  latter  making  it  a river,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  suggest  its  identification  with  the 
Guadalquivir  [Baetis]  , while  the  former  accurately 
represents  it  as  a city  on  the  straits  which  divide 
Libya  from  Europe  [Tartessus].  Stesichorus 
mentions  also  the  island  of  Eiytheia,  and  an  island 
Sarpedonia  in  the  Atlantic.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148;  Schol. 
Apoll.  Rhod.  i.  211.)  Pindar  seems  well  acquainted 
with  the  PiUars  of  Hercules,  as  the  limit  of  the 
known  world  [Herculis  Columnar]  ; and  Aes- 
chylus, besides  some  other  interesting  allusions,  too, 
doubtful,  however,  to  be  discussed  here,  seeks  for  the 
sources  of  the  Ister  in  the  Rhipaean  mountains,  a fact 
of  which  the  importance  will  be  more  clearly  seen  when 
the  views  of  Herodotus  have  been  discussed.  (SchoL 
Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  28;  Ukert,  vol.ii.pt.  l.pp,238 — 243.) 
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From  these  fragmentary  notices  we  pass  on  to  tlie 
first  writer  who  gives  us  a systematic  account  of  any 
portion  of  the  country, — namely  Hecataeus  of 
Miletus  (about  b.c.  500);  for  we  have  no  remains 
of  the  earlier  work  of  Charon  of  Lampsacus,  which 
contained  a Periplus  of  the  coast  outside  of  the 
Pillars  of  Hercules.  (Eudoc,  Violar.  p.  435.)  The 
Greeks  of  this  period  seem  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  S.  coast  so  far  as  to  know  the  names  of  a number 
of  places  along  it,  but  not  so  as  to  form  any  accurate 
idea  of  it  as  a whole.  From  the  few  extant  frag- 
ments of  Hecataeus,  and  from  the  passages  in  which 
Festus  Avienus  follows  his  authority,  Ukert  deduces 
the  following  results: — West  of  the  Straits,  which 
he  makes  scarcely  7 stadia  in  width,  dwelt  the  Tar- 
TESSii  (Avien.  Or.  Mar.  370),  among  whom  was 
the  town  of  Elibyrge  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  ’EAt§yp77j), 
which  no  other  ancient  writer  names,  but  which 
the  moderns  have  sought  to  identify,  on  account 
of  the  resemblance  in  the  names  only,  with  Illi- 
BERis  or  Illiturgis.  East  of  the  Pillars  dwelt 
the  Mastiani,  with  the  capital,  Mastia  ; a people 
and  city  long  after  mentioned  also  by  Polybius 
(iii.  24) : they  had  also  the  cities  of  Syalis 

[Suel],  Mainobora  [Maenoba],  Sixos  [Saxeta- 
num],  Molybdana,  and  Calathe  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.). 
Further  to  the  E.  the  country  began  to  be  called 
Iberia,  and  was  inhabited  by  numerous  peoples ; 
among  whom  were  the  Ilaraugatae,  on  a river  of 
the  same  name  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  'I\apavyara'i),  who 
seem  to  be  the  llurgetae  or  Ilergetae  ot  later 
writers;  and  the  Misgetes  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  MiayriTes). 
Among  the  cities  of  Iberia  are  mentioned  Crabasia 
and  Hyops,  with  a river  Lesyros  near  the  latter. 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  'T6\p.)  Hecataeus  also  mentions  the 
town  of  Sicane  (Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'S.iKa.vri),  a name  of 
much  interest,  as  shoviing  the  existence  of  Sicanians 
in  Spain,  which  is  also  asserted  by  Thucydides,  who 
makes  them  dwell  upon  a river  Sicanus,  next  the 
Ligyes  who  expelled  them  thence  to  Sicily.  (Thuc. 
vi.  2 ; Strab.  iii.  p.  270;  Sicani.)  Two  islands, 
Cromyusa  and  Melussa,  are  mentioned  by  Hecataeus 
as  belonging  to  Iberia.  (Steph.  B.  s.  vv.) 

5.  Herodotus  touches  on  the  W.  of  Europe  only 
incidentally,  as  but  very  distantly  related  to  his  main 
subject.  In  one  passage,  when  .speaking  of  the  ex- 
treme regions  of  the  earth,  he  plainly  states  that  he 
has  nothing  certain  to  say  of  the  western  parts  of 
Europe ; and  he  even  doubts  the  existence  of  the 
river  Eridanus  and  the  islands  Cassiterides  (iii.  115); 
and  elsewhere  he  mentions  the  belief  of  the  Persians 
that  there  were  no  countries  of  any  great  importance 
W.  of  Greece  (vii.  8).  His  views  may  be  summed 
up  as  1‘ollows: — Beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  lay 
Gadeira.  and  near  it  the  island  of  Erytheia  (iv.  8). 
Elsewhere  he  mentions  the  Cynesii  or  Cynetes  as 
the  westernmost  people  of  Europe  (ii.  33  ; iv.  49) ; 
and  next  to  them  the  great  nation  of  the  Celtae, 
whose  country  is  remarkable  for  its  precious  metals, 
and  for  the  long  life  of  the  inhabitants  (i.  163;  iv. 
49,  152,  192:  comp.  Strab.  iii.  pp.  1.50,  151 ; Lu- 
cian, Macroh.  10.  Phlegon.  de  Longaev.  4;  Cic.  cfe 
Senect.l^-,  Plin.  vii.48;  Val.Max.viii.  13).  Among 
the  Celtae  were  the  sources  of  the  river  Ister,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a city  called  Pyrene.  (Herod, 
ii.  33;  iv.  49.)  It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  statement  respecting  the  source  of  the  Ister  is 
connected  with  a theory  entertained  by  Herodotus, — 
that  the  two  great  rivers  of  Libya  and  Europe,  the 
Nile  and  the  Ister,  followed  courses  right  through 
tJte  respective  continents,  from  W.  to  E.,  almost  ex- 
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actly  parallel  and  equal  to  each  other  ; the  intro- 
duction of  the  name  Pyrene  is  discussed  in  its  proper 
place.  [Pyrenaei  Montes.]  The  name  of  Iberia 
is  mentioned  by  him  twice.  The  one  passage  is  that 
already  cited  respecting  the  discoveries  of  the  Pho- 
caean.s,  where  the  relation  in  which  it  stands  to 
Tyrrhenia  suggests  that  it  signifies  the  peninsula  of 
Spain,  so  far  as  it  was  hnown  hy  maritime  discovery 
(i.  163).  In  the  other  passage  he  mentions  the 
Iberians  in  the  army  of  Hamilcar  in  Sicily ; and  he 
connects  them  with  the  Ligyes  in  such  a manner  as 
to  suggest  the  inference,  that  the  name  was  applied 
to  the  whole  Mediterranean  coast,  from  the  Straits  to 
the  Gulf  of  Lyon  (vii.  1 65).  In  the  former  of  these 
passages,  again,  he  mentions  Tartesus  in  close 
connection  with  Iberia,  and  describes  the  Phocaeans 
as  holding  most  friendly  intercourse  with  Argantho- 
nius,  the  king  of  the  Tartesii  (i.  163);  and  he 
speaks  elsewhere  of  the  wealth  and  commercial  im- 
portance of  Tartesus  [Tartessus].  These  several 
views  seem  to  have  had  little  more  connection  in  the 
mind  of  the  historian  than  the  passages  referring  to 
them  have  in  his  works ; but,  on  comparing  them 
with  the  actual  facts,  and  having  regard  to  his 
probable  sources  of  information,  something  like  a whole 
may  be  made  out.  On  the  S.  coast,  his  knowledge, 
derived  from  Phoenician  and  Phocaean  sources,  seems 
to  have  extended  as  far  as  the  SW.  point  of  tho 
peninsula,  the  Sacrum  Promontori um  {Cape  St. 
Vincent),  which  long  remained  the  westernmost  limit 
of  ancient  maritime  discovery;  if,  at  least,  his  Chy- 
netes  are  the  Conii  of  other  writers  — that  is,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  southern  projection  of  Portugal, 
called  CuNEUS.  Justin  (xliv.  43)  mentions  Cunetes 
in  the  mountains  of  the  Tartessii ; a confirmation  of 
the  hint  given  under  Conii,  that  the  name  is  truly 
ethnic,  and  that  its  resemblance  to  the  Roman  cuneus, 
which  so  well  describes  the  name  of  the  district, 
is  merely  an  accidental  coincidence.  Next,  the 
great  colony  of  Gades  was  a subject  of  which 
he  would  hear  much  from  the  Phoenicians  ; and 
separate  accounts  respecting  Tartessus  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  would  be  obtained  from  the  same 
people,  who  had  long  traded  to  it  under  the  name 
of  Tarshish,  and  from  the  Phocaeans,  as  we  have 
seen.  The  name  Iberia  seems  to  have  been  derived 
exclusively  from  the  Phocaeans.  Lastly,  apart  from 
these  results  of  maritime  discovery,  he  had  obtained 
from  the  Phocaeans  and  other  sources  the  impression 
that  the  great  Celtic  race  overspread  pretty  well  the 
whole  interior  of  Western  Europe  ; a region,  however, 
of  which  he  possessed  scarcely  one  detail  of  accurate 
knowledge. 

6.  The  historians,  geographers  of  the  century  after 
Herodotus  had  obtained  a larger  amount  of  ma- 
terials, but  without  a corresponding  improvement  in 
the  accuracy  of  their  knowledge.  The  wide  extent  of 
the  Celtic  name,  and  the  confusion  between  Celts  and 
Iberians,  are  found  still  prevalent ; and  the  courses 
ot  the  great  rivers  of  W.  Europe  are  very  imper- 
fectly known.  Thus,  Eudoxus  of  Cnidus  (about 
B.  c.  380 — 360),  of  whose  geographical  work  Aris- 
totle made  great  use,  mentions  the  mountain  Pyrene 
in  Celtica,  towards  the  AV.  extremity  of  the  equi- 
noctial line  {irphs  bvcrfxi)v  la7]pLepivi]v),  as  containing 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  Ister  and  Tarte.ssus,  of 
which  the  latter  flowed  outside  of  the  Pillars,  and 
the  former  through  all  Europe.  (Aristot.  Meteor 
i.  13.)  He  places  Iberia  S.  of  Celtica,  and  describes 
its  shores  towards  the  ocean  as  high  and  rocky,  with 
promontories  running  far  out  into  the  sea.  (Strab 
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Hi.  p.  153.)  About  the  same  time,  Ephorus,  who  I 
devoted  the  4th  book  of  his  work  on  geography  to 
the  W.  of  Europe,  assigns  a vast  extent  of  country 
to  the  Celts,  and  carries  them  on  the  W.  as  far  as 
Gades;  while  he  confines  the  name  of  Iberia  to  the 
region  W.  of  Gades,  and,  if  we  are  to  believe  Jo- 
sephus, even  fell  into  the  eiTor  of  making  Iberia  a 
city  with  a comparatively  small  territory.  He  relates 
some  absurd  fables  about  these  regions.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  153,  iv.  p.  199,  vii.  p.  302 ; Joseph,  c.  Apion.  i. 
12;  Mai'x,  ad  Ephor.  Frag.  p.  142.)  The  Periplus 
of  ScYLAX,  which  also  belongs  to  about  the  same 
period,  is  very  vague  as  to  the  shores  of  Spain.  He 
makes  special  mention  of  the  commercial  settlements 
of  the  Carthaginians  outside  the  Pillars,  and  of  the 
tides  and  shoals  which  characterise  that  sea : a great 
sandbank  stretches  across  from  the  Sacred  Promon- 
tory ((7.  S.  Vincent')  to  the  promontory  of  Hermaeum 
in  Lybia.  The  Iberians  are  the  first  people  in 
Europe ; and  there  is  the  river  Iber,  and  two  islands 
called  Gadeira  [Gades]  ; and  then  comes  the  Greek 
city  Emporium.  Probably  there  is  here  a gap  in 
the  text ; for  he  passes  over  the  whole  coast  from  the 
I’illars  to  the  Pyrenees,  the  voyage  along  which,  he 
says,  occupies  7 days  and  nights.  (Scylax,  pp.  1, 
51,  ed.  Hudson,  pp.  1 — 3,  123,  ed.  Gronov.)  Next 
to  the  Iberians,  he  places  the  Ligurians  (Alyues) 
and  the  “ mixed  Iberians  ” (’'ISrjpes  piyaSes)  as  far 
as  the  Khone. 

In  the  Pseudo-Aristotelian  work  de  Mirah. 
Auscult.  (86),  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe  are 
mentioned  in  the  following  order,  from  W.  to  E. : 
Iberes,  Celtoligyes,  Celtae,  as  far  as  Italy.  Hb- 
RODORUS  tells  us  that  the  Iberians,  who  dwell  on 
the  shores  of  the  Straits,  though  belonging  to  one 
race,  have  various  names,  according  to  their  several 
tribes.  (Fr.  op.  Const.  Porphyr.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23.)  Those  most  to  the  W.  are  called  Cynetes 
(Steph.  B.  s.  V.  KwititikSv)-  N.  of  them  are  the 
Gletes  (Steph.  B.  s.v.  rAfires;  comp.  Strab.  iii. 
p.  166,  who  says  that  the  country  E.  of  the  Iberus 
was  formerly  called  after  the  Igletes,  a great  and 
powerful  nation,  who  dwelt  in  it);  then  the  Tar- 
TESSii ; then  the  Elb Ysmii ; then  the  Mastiani 
and  the  Calpiaki,  as  far  as  the  Khone.  (This 
enumeration,  and  the  order  of  it,  might  be  made  to 
throw  much  light  on  the  names  and  positions  of 
the  Spanish  peoples,  if  the  argument  were  not  some- 
what too  speculative  for  this  article).  ^ 

We  likewise  find  a vast  amount  of  error  and  con- 
fusion among  the  geographers  of  this  age  respecting 
the  distances  and  bearings  of  the  shores  of  the  W. 
Mediterranean.  Eudoxus  states  that  a person  sailing 
through  the  Straits  into  the  Inner  Sea  has  imme- 
diately on  his  left  hand  the  Sardoan,  Galatian 
(Gallic),  and  Adriatic  Sea,  on  the  right  the  bay  of 
the  Syrtes  ( Arist.  de  Mund.  3) ; and  Dicaearchus  es- 
timates the  distance  from  the  Sicilian  Strait  (Straits 
of  Messina)  to  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  (Straits  of 
Gibraltar)  at  only  7000  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  105.) 

7.  Age  of  Alexander  and  the  Ptolemies.  — The 
reign  of  Alexander  the  Great  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
geography  of  W.  Europe.  While  his  followers  were 
adding  by  their  own  direct  observations  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  extreme  East,  we  are  told  that  from  the 
opposite  end  of  the  known  world  his  fame  attracted 
the  envoys  of  numerous  nations,  and  among  the  rest 
from  the  Celts  and  the  Iberians,  whose  dress  was 
then  for  the  first  time  seen,  and  their  language  first 
heard,  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians.  (Arrian, 
Anab.  vii.  15.)  From  these  and  other  sources,  the 
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learned  men  of  Alexandria,  under  the  Ptolemies,  ob- 
tained the  information  which  is  x'ecorded  in  the 
works  of  Eratosthenes,  his  contemporaries,  and 
his  followers.  It  appears  that  Eratosthenes  was  in- 
debted for  much  of  his  knowledge  to  Timosthenes, 
the  admiral  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  and  the  au- 
thor of  a large  geographical  work  ; but  the  views  of 
both  on  the  W.  of  Europe  in  general,  and  on  Iberia 
in  particular,  are  severely  criticised  by  Strabo  and 
Marcian.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  92 — 94.) 

Eratosthenes  describes  3 peninsulas  as  running  out 
S.  from  the  mainland  of  Europe  ; the  one  that  which 
ends  with  the  Peloponnesus,  the  second  the  Italian,  an/ 
the  third  the  Ligurian  (AiyvariKw)  ; and  these  coi 
tain  between  them  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhenian  gulfs. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  92.)  In  another  passage,  the  wes- 
ternmost of  these  3 peninsulas  is  described  as  that 
which  extends  to  the  Pillars,  and  to  which  Iberia 
belongs.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  108.)  Of  this  peninsula  he 
assigns  a large  part  to  the  Celts  (raAarat),  w'hom 
he  makes  to  reach  as  far  as  Gadeira.  (Strab.  ii. 
pp.  107, 108.)  He  places  the  Columns  of  Hercules 
on  the  Straits  [Herculis  Column ae],  to  the  W. 
of  which  he  represents  the  peninsula  as  running 
out  into  several  large  promontories.  Of  these,  the 
first  is  the  Sacred  Promontory  (C.  S.  'Vincent), 
which  he  placed  at  the  greatly  exaggerated  distance 
of  5 days’  voyage  from  Gades.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  148.) 
The  other  chief  promontory  is  that  of  Calbium, 
about  which  dwelt  the  Ostiuamnii  ; and  opposite 
to  it  lay  several  islands,  of  which  Uxisama,  the 
furthest  to  the  W.,  was  distant  3 days’  voyage 
from  Calbium : in  this  part  of  his  description  he 
follows  Pytheas.  (Strab.  i.  p.  64.)  The  region  ad- 
jacent to  Calpe  he  calls  Tartessis,  and  places  there 
the  “happy  island”  of  Erytheia.  Besides  Gades 
he  mentions  the  town  of  Tarkaco  (Tarragona), 
and  adds  that  it  has  a good  roadstead,  a statement 
contradicted  by  Artemidorus  and  Strabo.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  159.)  He  makes  the  Pyrenees  the  E.  boundary. 
[Pyrenaei.]  In  general,  his  knowledge  seems 
not  to  have  extended  beyond  the  coast. 

8.  We  are  now  brought  down  to  the  time  of  the 
First  Punic  War,  and  to  the  eve  of  the  period  when 
the  imperfect,  and  often  merely  speculative,  notions 
of  the  Greeks  respecting  Spain  were  superseded  by 
the  direct  information  which  the  Romans  gained  by 
their  military  operations  in  the  country.  But  before 
passing  on  to  the  Roman  period,  a few  words  are 
necessary  on  the  extent  of  Iberia,  as  understood  by 
the  Greeh  geographers. 

While,  as  we  have  already  seen,  many  of  them 
gave  the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Celts, 
and  confined  the  Iberians  either  to  the  part  W.  of 
the  Straits,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  shore ; others 
extend  the  name  of  Iberia  as  far  E.  as  the  Rhone, 
and  even  as  far  N.E.  as  the  Rhine,  and  so  as  to  in- 
clude the  peoples  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Thus 
Aeschylus,  if  we  are  to  believe  Pliny,  took  the  Eri- 
danus  to  be  another  name  for  the  Rhodanus,  which 
he  placed  in  Iberia.  (Plin.  xxxvii.  2.  s.  11.)  Non- 
nus  applies  the  epithet  Iberian  to  the  Rhine. 
(Dionys.  xxiii.  p.  397,  xliii.  p.  747.)  Plutarch 
places  Iberian  tribes  in  the  Alps.  (Marcell.  3.)  In 
fine,  Strabo  sums  up  these  opinions  as  follows:  — 
“ The  name  of  Iberia,  as  used  by  the  earlier  writers, 
includes  all  the  country  beyond  the  Rhone  and  the 
Isthmus  which  is  confined  between  the  Gallic  Gulfs 
(i.  e.  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  Gulf  of  Lyon)  \ but 
those  of  the  present  age  assign  M.  Pyrene  as  its 
boundary,  and  called  it  indifferently  Iberia  and  His- 
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pania,  [whereas  by  those  of  old  the  name  of  Iberia] 
was  applied  only  to  the  part  within  the  Iberus. 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  the  words  within  brackets  are 
supplied  as  the  most  probable  restoration  of  a gap  in 
the  text.) 

It  must  be  observed  that  such  statements  as  these 
express  something  more  than  a confusion  in  the 
minds  of  the  Greek  writers  between  the  territories 
of  the  Celts  and  of  the  Iberians : they  express  the 
fact  in  ethnography,  that  the  Iberian  race  extended 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  Spain  as  defined  by  the 
Pyrenees,  and  that  they  were  to  a great  extent 
intei-mixed  with  the  Celts  in  W.  Europe.  (See  below, 
on  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  Spain : No.  VII.) 

III.  Spain  as  known  to  the  Carthaginians 

AND  THE  KoMANS. 

1.  Down  to  the  End  of  the  First  Punic  War. — 
The  internal  state  of  the  peninsula,  down  to  the  period 
at  which  we  have  now  arrived,  will  be  spoken  of 
below ; but,  in  order  to  estimate  the  knowledge  of  the 
country  possessed  by  the  Komans,  we  must  first  glance 
at  its  relations  to  the  other  great  power  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. From  the  earliest  known  period  of  anti- 
quity the  Phoenicians  had  held  commercial  intercourse 
with  Spain;  and  there  is  more  than  a probability 
that  Tyre  had  established  a sort  of  dominion  over 
the  part  adjacent  to  the  S.  coast,  the  Tarshish  of 
Scripture,  and  the  Tartessis  of  the  Greeks.  (^Isaiah, 
xxiii.  10,  where  the  prophet  compares  the  liberty 
of  Tarshish,  consequent  on  the  fall  of  Tyre,  to  the 
free  course  of  a river,  — such,  for  example,  as  her 
own  Guadalquivir^  — when  a mighty  obstacle  is  re- 
moved.) The  phrase  “ ships  of  Tarshish  ” appears 
to  have  been  as  familiar  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
Tyre  as  “ Indiamen”  in  our  own  (2  Ch/ron.  ix.  21, 
XX.  36,  37  ; Ps.  xlviii.  7 ; Is.  lx.  9 ; Ezek.  xxvii. 
25);  and  the  products  of  the  Spanish  mines,  “ silver, 
iron,  tin,  and  lead,”  are  mentioned  by  Ezekiel  as 
among  “ the  multitude  of  all  kind  of  riches,  by  reason 
of  which  Tarshish  was  her  merchant.”  {Ezeh.  xxvii. 
12.)  Phoenician  settlements  were  numerous  on  the 
S.  coast  of  the  peninsula,  within  the  Straits,  and 
beyond  them  there  was  the  great  commercial  colony 
of  Gades,  the  emporium  for  the  traffic  of  Tyre  with 
the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  But  this  was  not  all. 
From  the  very  physical  nature  of  the  country,  it  was 
scarcely  possible  that  the  Phoenicians  should  have 
abstained  from  extending  their  power  up  the  navi- 
gable stream  of  the  Baetis,  of  which  Gades  may  be 
regarded  as  the  port,  over  the  fertile  plains  of  Bae- 
tica  (AwcfoZziCi'a),  as  far  N.  as  the  Sierra  Morena, 
which  at  once  contained  the  mineral  wealth  in  quest 
of  which  they  came,  and  formed  a barrier  against 
the  natives  of  the  centre.  Be  this  as  it  may,  we 
know  for  certain  that  in  the  narrower  tract  between 
the  sea-shore  and  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Ilipula] 
the  people  were  a mixed  race  of  Iberian  and  Phoe- 
nician blood,  called  Mi^o<po'iriK€s  (Strab.  iii.  p.  149: 
Bastuli).  The  power  which  the  Carthaginians  ob- 
tained during  this  period  over  the  natives  cannot  be 
positively  defined;  but  they  received  many  of  them 
into  their  armies  by  voluntary  enhstment. 

2.  The  Viceroyalty  of  the  House  of  Barca. — 
Such  were  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Carthage ; and 
as  to  Rome,  she  had  had  as  yet  nothing  to  do  with 
the  peninsula,  when  the  First  Punic  War  was 
brought  to  an  end,  b.  c.  241.  Carthage  seemed  to 
have  expended  all  her  resources  in  the  vain  effort  to 
secure  Sicily  ; and,  when  the  revolt  of  her  African 
mercenaries  gave  Rome  an  opportunity  of  filching  I 
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away  from  her  her  oldest  provinces,  Sardinia  and 
Corsica  (b.  c.  236),  the  contest  might  well  be 
thought  to  have  concluded.  “ I believe,”  says 
Niebuhr,  “ that  there  were  fellows  at  Carthage, 
such  as  Hanno,  who,  partly  from  envy  of  Hamilcar, 
and  partly  from  their  own  stupidity,  would  not  or 
could  not  see  that,  after  the  loss  of  Sicily  and  Sar  • 
dinia,  there  were  yet  other  quarters  from  which  the 
republic  might  derive  great  benefits.  When,  after 
the  American  War,  it  was  thought  that  the  igno- 
minious peace  of  Paris  had  put  an  end  to  the  great- 
ness of  England,  Pitt  undertook  with  double  courage 
the  restoration  of  his  country,  and  displayed  his 
extraordinary  powers.  It  was  in  the  same  spirit 
that  Hamilcar  acted:  he  turned  his  eyes  to  Spain; 
....  he  formed  the  plan  of  making  Spain  a pro- 
vince, which  should  compensate  for  the  loss  of  Sicily 
and  Sardinia.  The  latter  island  was  then  and  is 
still  very  unhealthy,  and  its  interior  was  almost 
inaccessible.  Sicily  had  an  effeminate  and  unwar- 
like population,  and,  rich  as  it  was,  it  might  indeed 
have  increased  the  maritime  power  of  Carthage,  but 
it  would  not  have  given  her  any  additional  military 
strength.  The  weakness  of  Carthage  consisted  in 
her  having  no  armies ; and  it  was  a grand  concep- 
tion of  Hamilcar’s  to  transform  Spain  into  a Car- 
thaginian country,  from  which  national  armies  might 
be  obtained.  His  object,  therefore,  was,  on  the  one 
hand,  to  subdue  the  Spaniards,  and  on  the  other  to 
win  their  sympathy,  and  to  change  them  into  a 
Punic  nation  under  the  dominion  of  Carthage. 
(Polyb.  ii.  1 ; Diod.  Fr.  Lib.  xxv.;  Eclog.  ii.  p. 
510.)  The  conduct  of  the  Romans  towards  their 
subjects  was  haughty,  and  always  made  them  feel 
that  they  were  despised.  The  highly  refined  Greeks, 
who  were  themselves  wont  to  look  with  contempt  on 
all  foreigners,  must  have  felt  that  haughtiness  very 
keenly.  The  Spaniards  and  Celts  were  of  course 
less  respected.  Common  soldiers  in  the  Roman 
armies  not  unfrequently,  especially  in  the  times  of 
the  emperors,  married  native  women  of  the  coun- 
tries in  which  they  were  stationed.  Such  marriages 
were  regarded  as  concubinage,  and  from  them  sprang 
a class  of  men  who  were  very  dangerous  to  the 
Romans.  The  Carthaginians  acted  more  wisely, 
by  making  no  restrictions  in  regard  to  such  mar- 
riages. Hannibal  himself  married  a Spanish  woman 
of  Castulo  (Liv.  xxiv.  41 : comp.  Diod.  Fr.  Lib. 
XXV.;  Eclog.  ii.  p.  510,  foil.),  and  the  practice  must 
have  been  very  common  among  the  Carthaginians. 
This  was  an  excellent  way  to  gain  the  good  will  of 
the  natives.  The  whole  of  the  southern  coast  of 
Spain  had  resources  of  no  ordinary  kind ; it  fur- 
nished all  the  productions  of  Sicily  and  Sardinia, 
and  in  addition  to  them  it  had  very  rich  silver 
mines,  the  working  of  which  has  been  revived  in 
our  own  days.  Hamilcar  was  the  first  who  intro- 
duced there  a regular  and  systematic  mode  of 
mining,  and  this  led  him,  or  his  son-  in-law,  to  build 
the  town  of  New  Carthage  {Carthagena).  While 
the  Carthaginians  thus  gained  the  sympathy  of  the 
nation,  they  acquired  a population  of  millions  which 
relieved  them  from  the  necessity  of  hiring  faithless 
mercenaries,  as  they  had  been  obliged  to  do  in  the 
First  Punic  War ; they  were  enabled  to  raise  armies 
in  Spain  just  as  if  it  had  been  their  own  country. 
The  Romans  no  doubt  observed  these  proceedings 
with  feelings  of  jealousy,  but  could  not  prevent 
them,  as  long  as  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  stood  on  their 
frontiers,  ready  to  avenge  the  defeats  of  the  Senones 
and  Boians.”  (Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Roman  History^ 
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vol.  ii.  p.  69.)  It  was  in  the  year  b.  c.  237  that 
Hamilcar  commenced  this  mighty  work,  not  with- 
out an  ultimate  design,  unless  he  is  grossly  mis- 
represented by  Polybius  and  Livy,  of  founding  for 
his  house  an  empire  in  Spain,  in  case  the  Anti-Bar- 
cine  faction  should  prevail  at  Carthage.  [Car- 
thago Nova.]  For  eight  years  he  carried  on 
his  plan  with  great  success,  and  he  appears  to  have 
extended  the  Carthaginian  empire  as  far  N.  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  so  that  it  included  the  whole  of 
Andalucia,  and  pretty  well  all  Murcia.  On  his 
death,  b.  c.  229,  he  left  his  power  and  his  schemes 
as  an  inheritance  to  Hasdrubal,  his  son-in-law,  who 
carried  on  the  plan  for  nearly  nine  years,  till  he 
was  cut  off  by  an  assassin,  b.  c.  221,  and  left  its 
fulfilment  to  the  mighty  genius  of  Hannibal.  Mean- 
while the  Romans,  occupied  with  the  war  in  Cisal- 
pine Gaul,  had  no  power  to  interfere.  Just,  how- 
ever, before  that  war  began,  they  had  done  the  best 
they  could  by  making  a separate  treaty,  not  with 
Carthage,  but  with  Hasdrubal  himself  (as  a sort  of 
supplement  to  the  existing  treaty  with  Carthage), 
by  which  the  river  Iberus  (^Ebro)  was  fixed  as  a 
limit  beyond  which  the  Carthaginians  were  not  to 
extend  their  conquests  (as  Polybius  states),  or  (ac- 
cording to  Livy)  as  the  boundary  between  the  two 
states,  b.  c.  228.  (Polyb.  iii.  27  ; Liv.  xxi.  2 ; 
xxxiv.  13).  That  the  latter  expression,  even  if 
used  in  the  treaty  (which  seems  from  Polybius  to 
be  more  than  doubtful)  does  not  imply  that  the 
Roman  arms  had  actually  extended  to  the  Iberus, 
is  shown  by  Livy  himself  in  the  second  passage 
quoted,  where  he  says  that  Spain  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  held  by  their  generals 
and  armies,  while  Rome  had  not  a single  general 
nor  any  soldiers  in  the  country.  The  previous 
treaty  itself,  made  at  the  close  of  the  First  Punic 
War,  had  provided  that  the  allies  of  each  state 
should  be  safe  from  molestation  by  the  other ; and 
now,  if  we  are  to  believe  Livy  (Polybius  being  silent 
on  the  point),  an  express  stipulation  to  the  same 
effect  was  introduced  on  behalf  of  Saguntum,  a city 
lying  within  the  portion  assigned  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians, but  in  alliance  with  the  Romans.  [Sagun- 
tum.] The  dispute  upon  this  question,  and  its 
bearing  upon  the  rights  of  the  two  parties  in  the 
Second  Punic  War,  are  of  little  consequence  here, 
except  as  throwing  light  on  the  connection  of  the 
Romans  with  the  peninsula.  Thus  much  is  Qprtain, 
that  Saguntum  was  in  alliance  with  Rome  when 
Hannibal  laid  siege  to  it,  and  it  is  also  probable  that 
the  Romans  had  some  footing  in  Tarraco. 

3.  The  Second  Punic  War. — When  Hannibal, 
on  his  march  to  Italy,  had  effected  the  passage  of 
the  Rhone,  and  turned  the  flank  of  Scipio,  b.c.  218, 
the  bold  resolution,  by  which  that  general  sent  the 
bulk  of  his  army  into  Spain  under  his  brother 
Cneius,  to  oppose  Hasdrubal,  while  it  perhaps  deter- 
mined, however  remotely,  the  issue  of  the  war,  began 
a struggle,  first  with  the  Carthaginians,  and  then 
with  the  Spaniards  themselves,  which  lasted  almost 
200  years,  and  only  ended  with  the  subjugation  of 
the  northern  mountaineers,  the  Cantabri  and  As- 
tures,  by  Augustus,  b.  c.  25.  It  is  needless  to 
dwell  on  those  details,  which  are  familiar  to  every 
reader  as  a part  of  the  Second  Punic  War : the  suc- 
cesses of  Cn.  and  P.  Scipio,  and  their  unfortunate 
end,  b.  c.  218 — 212 ; the  almost  romantic  expe- 
dition of  young  P.  Scipio,  211,  his  capture  of  New 
Carthage,  210  [Carthago  Nova],  and  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians  from  Spain,  b.c. 
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206,  which  was  followed  by  its  erection  into  a Ro- 
man province.  From  this  time  the  Romans  had  to 
deal  with  the  natives,  a people  always  willing  to 
make  use  of  foreigners  against  each  other,  but  never 
ready  to  yield  them  obedience. 

4.  Conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Romans.  — 
Neither  the  dominion  of  Hannibal,  nor  that  acquired 
by  the  Romans  in  the  Second  Punic  War,  extended 
over  so  much  as  one  half  of  the  peninsula.  The 
part  which  they  had  entirely  subdued,  seems  to 
have  comprehended  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Murcia. 
and  Andalucia,  or  the  country  between  the  sea  and 
the  great  chain  which  runs  parallel  to  the  E.  coast, 
and  on  the  S.  the  country  between  the  Sierra  Mo~ 
rena  and  the  sea.  The  province  (its  division  will 
be  spoken  of  presently)  was  governed  by  praetors  ; 
there  being  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  two ; and 
two  legions  were  kept  stationary  in  Spain.  This 
arrangement,  besides  its  effects  on  the  Roman  con- 
stitution, with  which  we  are  not  here  concerned, 
had  a most  important  influence  on  Spain.  “ The 
legions  remained  there  for  a number  of  years,  mar- 
ried Spanish  women,  and  became  estranged  from 
Italy.  When,  therefore,  such  legions  were  dis- 
banded, many  soldiers  would  remain  in  Spain, 
unwilling  to  return  to  a country  to  which  they  had 
become  strangers.”  (Niebuhr,  Lectv/res  on  Roman 
History,  vol.  ii.  p.  208.) 

The  central  tribes,  forming  the  great  Celtiberian 
nation,  retained  their  own  government,  which  seems 
to  have  been  of  a republican  form,  in  nominal  alli- 
ance with  the  Romans,  to  whom  the  independent 
tribes  of  the  N.  and  W.  were  as  yet  scarcely  known 
by  name.  (Liv.  xxiii.  21,  xxix.  3 ; Floi*.  ii.  17.) 
The  Roman  settlements  were  continually  exposed 
to  the  attacks  which  the  natives,  as  provocation  was 
given  or  opportunity  offered,  made  upon  them  from 
their  strongholds  in  the  mountains.  (Liv.  xxviii. 
4.)  To  abate  the  evil  Cato  the  Elder,  when  con- 
sul, undertook  an  expedition  against  the  Celtibe- 
rians  and  some  smaller  tribes,  whom  he  induced, 
by  a stratagem,  to  demolish  the  defences  of  their 
towns,  and  so  to  place  themselves  in  his  power, 
which,  it  must  be  added,  he  used  with  such  justice 
and  moderation  as  to  win  their  hearts,  B.  c.  184. 
(Appian,  Eisp.  41 ; Liv.  xxxiv.  1 7 ; Plutarch,  Cat. 
10 ; Flor.  ii.  17.)  Indeed,  as  Niebuhr  has  more 
than  once  obseived  in  his  Lectures,  the  wars  of 
Rome  in  Spain  give  constant  illustrations  of  that 
point  which  (like  most  others)  is  still  conspicuous 
in  the  national  character,  their  great  susceptibility 
of  personal  influence,  which  often  proved  a correc- 
tive to  their  bitter  jealousy  of  foreigners.  “ It  is 
indeed  surprising”  (he  says,  vol.  ii.  p.  209)  “ to  see 
how  a Roman  general  with  humane  feelings  was 
always  able  to  win  the  affections  and  confidence  of 
those  tribes  [in  central  Spain],  and  to  establish  the 
authority  of  Rome  for  a time,  until  fresh  acts  of 
injustice  provoked  their  resentment.”  Of  this  we 
have  another  striking  example  in  the  success  of  Tib. 
Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  father  of  the  celebrated 
brothers,  who  concluded  a fierce  war,  in  which  the 
Romans  had  been  for  some  time  engaged  with  the 
Celtiberians,  by  an  honourable  peace,  which  at  once 
secm’ed  the  Roman  supremacy  and  won  the  hearts 
of  the  natives.  By  this  peace  the  Roman  power 
became  established  in  Catalonia,  Valencia,  Arra- 
gon,  and  the  E.  part  of  Castile,  and  the  tribes  who 
were  parties  to  it  bound  themselves  to  build  no 
more  towns,  b.  c.  179.  (Polyb.  ap  Strab.  iii.  pp. 
Ill,  170;  Liv.  xl.  49,  et  seq.,  xli*  3*  Appian, 
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Hisp.  43 ; Flor.  1.  c.  Celtiberi.)  From  this  lime 
it  becomes  difficult,  from  the  paucity  of  materials, 
to  give  a consecutive  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
Roman  arms ; nor  would  the  details  he  very  inter- 
esting. The  war  seems  to  have  been  more  or  less 
constant,  in  the  valleys  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius, 
with  various  tribes,  among  which  the  most  con- 
spicuous are  the  Vacc^ei  and  the  Lusitani  ; what 
was  gained  by  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  one  general 
being  generally  put  to  hazard  by  the  cupidity  and 
oppressions  of  another.  On  the  whole  it  seems 
probable  that,  before  the  epoch  of  the  Macedonian 
War  (b.  c.  171),  the  domination  of  Rome  had  been 
extended  over  the  whole  peninsula,  except  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  the  north,  and  the  mountain 
fastnesses  of  the  centre.  In  b.  c.  153,  some  new 
provocation,  the  exact  nature  of  which  is  obscure 
[Celtiberia],  drove  the  Celtiberians  into  open 
revolt,  and  the  consul  Q.  Fulvius  Nobilior  made  an 
unsuccessful  campaign  against  them.  (Liv.  Epit. 
lib.  xlvii ; Appian,  Hisp.  44 — 47.)  The  consul  of 
the  next  year,  the  celebrated  M.  Claudius  Marcellus, 
concluded  an  armistice  with  them  on  very  fair  terms, 
and  turned  his  arms  against  the  Lusitanians.  But 
his  moderation  was  alike  distasteful  to  the  Senate, 
who  demanded  an  unconditional  submission,  and  to 
his  successor  in  the  consulship,  L.  Licinius  Lucullus 
(b.  c.  151),  who  renewed  the  war  with  much 
cruelty  and  avarice,  but  with  little  success,  against 
a part  of  the  Celtiberians ; but  he  gained  some 
advantages  against  the  Vaccaei  and  Cantabri, 
and  other  peoples  as  yet  unknown  to  the  Romans. 
(Polyb.  XXXV.  3,  4 ; Liv.  Epit.  xlviii ; Appian, 
Hisp.  51 — 55.)  After  the  war  had  lasted  for  four 
years,  b.  c.  153 — 149  (a  period  which  is  therefore 
sometimes  called  “ the  First  Celtiberian  War,”  to 
distinguish  it  from  the  war  of  Numantia,  which 
was,  in  fact,  but  its  continuation),  it  appears  to  have 
been  suspended,  partly  because  the  attention  of 
Rome  was  now  occupied  with  the  Third  Punic 
War(B.  c.  149),  but  still  more  on  account  of  the 
more  serious  occupation  which  the  craelty  and 
treachery  of  Lucullus  and  the  praetor  Galba  had 
n>ade  for  the  two  armies  of  Spain  in  the  great  war 
against  the  Lusitanians  and  Viriathus,  which  was 
only  finished  by  the  consul  D.  Junius  Brutus,  in 
B.  c.  138.  [Lusitania.]  Brutus,  remaining  in 
his  province  of  Further  Spain  as  proconsul,  devoted 
the  next  year  to  the  completion  of  the  conquest  of 
Lusitania,  and  then  marched  across  the  river  Durius 
(Dowro)  into  the  country  of  the  Callaici  Bracarii, 
into  which  no  Roman  army  had  ever  before  pene- 
trated, and  advanced  as  far  as  the  Minius  (^Minho), 
though  his  conquests  can  hardly  have  been  perma- 
nent. [Gallaecia.] 

^leanwhile  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  other  province. 
Hither  Spain,  had  become  critical;  and  the  Celti- 
berians, long  known  as  the  bravest  and  most  noble- 
minded  of  the  Spaniards,  were  engaged  in  that  final 
struggle  which  was  only  quelled  by  the  skill  and  the 
stern  resolution  of  the  younger  Scipio  Africanus.  In 
B.  c.  143  Q.  Caecilius  Metellus  Macedonicus  had 
entered  his  province  of  Hither  Spain  with  the  reso- 
lution to  confirm,  by  its  final  conquest,  the  fame  he 
had  already  acquired  in  Macedonia;  and  he  gained 
great  successes  against  the  Celtiberians.  (Liv.  Epit. 
liii.;  Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  § 7,  vii.  4.  § 5,  iii.  2.  § 21; 
Appian,  Hisp.  76;  Eutrop.  iv.  16.)  The  reverses  of 
his  successor  Q.  Pompeius,  the  varied  fortunes  of  the 
war,  and  its  conclusion  by  Scipio,  belong  to  the 
history  of  Numantia,  whose  fall  and  destruction 
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established  the  Roman  dominion  in  Central  Spain, 
B.  c.  133;  and  left  nothing  to  be  done  except  the 
subjection  of  the  Cantabri  and  Astures,  which 
was  effected  by  Augustus  in  b.  c.  25.  (See  the 
articles:  the  Wars  of  Sertorius  and  those  of  Caesar 
belong  to  the  internal  history  of  Rome;  and  only  de- 
serve notice  here  on  account  of  their  effect  in  still  fur- 
ther consolidating  the  Roman  power  in  the  peninsula.) 

The  Romans  had  thus  been  long  quietly  established 
in  the  south  and  east;  and  in  the  centre  the  constant 
presence  of  Roman  armies,  and  the  settlements  of 
Roman  veterans,  had  necessarily  exerted  a great  in- 
fluence on  the  language  and  manners  of  the  natives, 
besides  infusing  into  the  population  no  small  share 
of  Roman  blood.  And,  during  the  whole  period  of 
two  centuries,  no  other  foreign  influence  bad  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  people : we  hear  only  of 
one  invasion  by  barbarians,  that  of  the  Cimbri, 
who,  after  their  great  victory  over  Manlius  and 
Caepio  (b.  c.  105),  turned  off  into  Spain,  which 
they  ravaged  in  the  most  fearful  manner  for  the 
greater  part  of  two  years  (b.  c.  104, 103),  until  the 
desperate  resistance  of  the  Celtiberians  induced  them 
to  give  up  the  hope  of  a permanent  conquest,  and  to 
retire  from  the  peninsula.  (Niebuhr,  Lect.  on  Rom, 
Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  330.) 

Under  Augustus  the  Romanising  process  was 
carried  on  by  the  foundation  of  many  and  very  con- 
siderable colonies,  as,  for  example,  Caesar  Augusta 
(^Zaragoza),  Emerita  Augusta  (^Merida),  Pax 
Julia  (^Beja),  Pax  Augusta  (^Badajoz),  Legio 
VII.  Gemina  (Leon),  and  others.  These  cities  were 
adorned  with  some  of  the  finest  productions  of  Roman 
architecture,  of  many  of  which  magnificent  ruins 
still  remain. 

The  system  of  internal  communication  also,  which 
had  been  commenced  as  early  as  b.  c,  124  (Polyb. 
iii.  39;  Freinsheim,  Suppl.  Liv.  Ixi.  72),  and  further 
developed  by  Pompey’s  military  roads  over  the  Py- 
renees (Sallust,  Frag.  Hist.  iii.  p.  820,  Cort.),  was 
n.ade  tolerably  complete  by  Augustus.  Thus  the 
peninsula,  with  all  its  natural  advantages,  was  laid 
open  to  travellers  and  settlers,  who  flocked  over  the 
Pyrenees  to  all  quarters  of  the  land ; so  that,  by  the 
time  of  Strabo,  the  Turdetani  in  the  S.,  and  the 
people  about  the  Baetis  in  general,  had  been  entirely 
converted  to  Roman  manners  (reAews  els  rhv  'Pcw- 
fj.a'ucv  fieTa€e§\r]VTai  rpoirov),  and  they  had  even 
forgotten  their  own  language.  Most  of  them  had 
obtained  the  civitas  Latina,  and  had  received  Roman 
settlers ; so  that  little  was  wanting  of  their  being  all 
Romans.  The  Iberians  who  were  in  this  condition 
were  called  Togati;  and  among  these  were  included 
even  the  Celtiberians,  who  had  been  regarded  as  the 
wildest  (pgpuohitxraToi)  of  all  (Strab.  iii.  p.  151); 
that  is,  of  all  the  tribes  in  the  S.  and  centre  of  the 
peninsula,  for  of  them  only  is  Strabo  here  speaking. 
The  tribes  of  the  northern  mountains  long  after  re- 
tained those  fierce  rugged  manners  which  led  Juvenal 
to  write  (S'o^.viil  119)  “HorridavitandaestHispania.” 

Having  thus  become  more  thoroughly  Roman 
than  any  other  province  out  of  Italy,  Spain  furnished 
many  names  distinguished  in  the  history  and  lite- 
rature of  Rome,  such  as  the  poet  Lucan,  the  two 
Senecas,  Columella,  Pomponius  Mela,  Quintilian, 
Martial,  and  many  others. 

IV.  Political  Divisions  and  Constitution 

UNDER  THE  ROMANS. 

1.  The  two  provinces  of  Hither  and  Further 
Spain,  — The  provincial  constitution  dates  from 
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the  year  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Carthaginians, 
B.  c.  205 ; and  at  the  same  time  the  division 
of  the  peninsula  into  two  parts,  which  appears 
already  to  have  been  used  as  a geographical 
distinction,  was  made  a part  of  the  political  con- 
stitution; so  that  the  peninsula  formed,  from  the 
first  down  to  the  time  of  Augustus,  twd^  provinces, 
the  easterii,  called  Hispania  Citekior  (Ji  evrSs 
'la-iravia  or  ’ISrjpia),  and  the  western  called  His- 
pania Ulterior  (v  cktos  or  I.),  the  words 
eyrus  and  e/crdv  having  reference  to  the  river 
Iberus  (Ehrd)  which  was  at  first  adopted  as  the 
natural  boundary.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  166  ; Caes.  B.  C. 
iii.  73  ; Cic.  pro  Leg.  Manil.  12  ; pro  Font.  56.  3 ; 
Liv.  xxviii.  18,  xxx.  30,  xxxii.  27,  28,  xlv.  16  : 
Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  2 ; Tac.  Ann.  iv.  13;  Flor.  iv.  2.) 
The  boundary,  however,  was  drawn  differently  at 
different  times ; so  that  we  find,  in  Caesar  (^B.  C. 

i.  38),  Hispania  Citerior  extending  as  far  as  the 
Saltus  Castulonensis,  on  the  NE.  margin  of 
the  valley  of  the  Baetis  {Guadalquivir') \ and  after- 
wards the  boundary  was  drawn  from  this  range,  or 
from  the  sources  of  the  Baetis  to  New  Carthage, 
and  later  still  to  the  town  of  Urci  {Almeria)^  a 
little  W.  of  the  SE.  point  of  the  peninsula  (Cha- 
BiDEMi  Pr.;  C.  de  Gata),  or  even  to  Murgis,  a 
little  further  to  the  W.  (Artemid.  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.v. 
’l§r}piat ; Strab.  1.  c. ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; Const. 
Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp.  ii.  23.)  Polybius,  having 
probably  in  his  mind  the  old  Greek  distinction  be- 
tween the  country  of  the  Celts  and  that  of  the 
Iberians,  calls  the  eastern  province  Celtiberia  and 
the  western  Iberia,  and  makes  the  boundary  near 
Saguntum ; but  by  this  he  probably  refers  to  the 
Ebro  as  the  boundary,  for  he  fell  into  the  common 
mistake  about  the  position  of  Saguntum  (Polyb.  iii. 
17 ; comp.  Saguntum  ; see  also  Artemid.  ap.  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'HfjLepo(rKOTre7ov  ; Strab.  iii.  p.  148  ; Plut. 
Sertor.  3).  Other  writers  use  Celtiberia  as  a 
synonym  for  Hither  Spain  (Plin.  iv.  36  ; Solin. 
23).  Lastly,  some  late  writers  used  the  terms 
Great  and  Little  Spain  {^la-travia  ixeydXt]  and  fUKpd) 
as  equivalent  respectively  to  Hither  and  Further 
Spain  (Charax,  ad  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 

ii.  23  ; comp.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  'Icriraviai).  Even  after 
the  division  into  three  provinces,  we  still  find  the 
phrases  Hispania  Citerior  and  Ulterior,  the  latter 
including  Baetica  and  Lusitania. 

2.  Administration  before  Augustus. — The  two 
provinces  were  governed,  at  first,  by  proconsuls 
elected  extra  ordinem  (Liv.  xxviii.  38  ; xxix.  13, 
xxxi.  20),  and  afterwards  by  two  praetors,  who 
were  usually  invested  with  the  power  of  proconsuls 
and  the  insignia  of  the  12  fasces.  (Liv.  xxxii.  28, 
xxxiii.  26  ; Duker.  ad  Liv.  xxxvii.  46,  xxxix.  29  ; 
Drakenborch.  ad  Liv.  xl.  39.)  At  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  war,  the  provinces  were  united  under 
one  governor;  but  only  as  a temporary  arrangement, 
and  the  double  government  was  restored  in  b.c.  167 
(Liv.  xliv.  17,  xlv.  16).  As  already  observed,  there 
were  two  armies  stationary  in  Spain  ; two  legions  in 
each  province  (comp.  Caes.  B.  C.  i.  38).  The  seat 
of  government  for  Hither  Spain  was  at  first  Tar- 
RAco,  and  afterwards  also  Carthago  Nova  ; that 
of  the  Further  Province  seems  generally  to  have 
been  at  Corduba,  and  sometimes  at  Gades. 

3.  The  Three  Provinces  of  Tarraconensis,  Bae- 

* Hence,  as  already  observed,  the  names  His- 
paniae  and  'ISTjpiai ; and  also  duae  Hispaniae,  Cic, 
il.  sup.  cit. 
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itca,and  Lusitania. — Already  in  the  time  of  Julius 
Caesar  we  find  a distinction  made  between  the  part 
of  Further  Spain  which  lay  SE.  of  the  Anas  {Gua- 
diana),  and  the  country  of  the  Lusitani  and  Vet- 
tones  to  the  W.  and  N.  of  that  river.  He  represents 
the  country  as  divided  between  the  three  legati  of 
Pompeius,  of  whom  Afranius  held  Hispania  Citerior, 
with  three  legions;  Petreius,  the  country  from  the 
Saltus  Castulonensis  to  the  Anas,  with  two  legions ; 
and  Varro,  the  territory  of  the  Vettones  and  Lusi- 
tani, on  from  the  Anas,  with  two  legions.  {B.  C.  i. 
38.)  This  distinction  was  adopted  in  the  settlement 
of  the  provinces  by  Augustus;  Hispania  Ulterior 
being  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  Baetica 
and  Lusitania,  while  Hispania  Citerior  * was  called 
by  the  new  name  of  Hispania  Tarraconensis, 
after  its  old  capital  Taraco.  (Appian,  Hisp. 
3,  102;  Strab.  iii.  p.  166;  Mela,  ii.  6;  Plin.  iii.  2; 
Dion  Cass.  liii.  12;  Const.  Porph.  de  Admin.  Imp. 
ii.  23 : the  phrase  tres  Hispaniae  is  found  in  an  in- 
scription, ap.  Marini,  ii.  p.  785 : respecting  the  boun- 
daries of  the  three  provinces,  see  the  several  articles.) 

4.  Imperial  Administration.  — Baetica  was  a 
senatorial  province;  the  other  two  were  provinciae 
Caesuris  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  840;  Suet.  Aug.2’1  Dion 
Cass.  liii.  12):  all  three  were  governed  by  praetors, 
of  whom  the  praetor  of  Tarraconensis  had  consular 
power;  and  under  him  were  three  legati  and  three 
legions.  His  residence  was  generally  at  Tarraco, 
but  sometimes  also  at  New  Carthage:  that  of  the 
praetor  of  Baetica  at  Corduba;  that  of  the  pro- 
praetor of  Lusitania  usually  at  Augusta  Emerita. 
The  finances  were  administered,  in  Baetica,  by  a 
quaestor,  in  the  two  other  provinces  by  jprocvoratores 
Caesaris. 

5.  Conventus  Juridici. — For  judicial  purposes, 
the  whole  country  was  divided  into  districts,  called 
conventus  juridici,  in  each  of  which  the  courts  were 
held  at  a chief  city,  to  which  the  conventus  was  con- 
sidered to  belong.  There  were,  according  to  Pliny, 
who  makes  this  division  the  basis  of  his  description, 
14  conventus  in  all;  of  which  Tarraconenses  had 
7,  Baetica  4,  and  Lusitania  3 ; as  follows  (Plin.  iii.  3. 
s.  4,  iv.  20.  s.  24,  21.  s.  35): — 

(1) .  The  7 conventus  of  Tarraconensis  were 
those  of  Carthago  Nova,  Tarraco,  Caesar- 
AUGUSTA,  Clunia,  Lucus  Augusti,  Bracara 
Augusta,  and  probably  Asturica  Augusta  ; be- 
sides the  Balearic  islands.  [Baleares  Insulae.] 
These  7 conventus  contained  472  towns  and  villages, 
of  which  293  were  reckoned  as  belonging  to  the 
other  (contributas  aliis)  179,  which  were  made  up 
as  follows:  12  coloniae,  13  oppida  civium  Romano~ 
rum  (i.  e.  with  the  full  Eoman  citizenship),  18  Za- 
tinorum  veterum  (i.  e.  with  theyM5  Latii),  1 foede- 
ratorum  (allied,  but  without  the  civitas),  and  135 
stipendiaria  (i.  e.  tributary,  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4). 

(2) .  The  4 conventus  of  Baetica  had  their  seats 
at  Gades,  Corduba,  Astigi,  and  Hispalis,  and 
contained  175  towns;  namely,  9 coloniae,  8 muni- 

* The  name  H.  Citerior  still  continued  to  be 
used ; and  so,  though  less  commonly,  was  that  of  II. 
Ulterior,  sometimes  in  its  old  sense  (Plin.  iii.  3.  s. 
4),  and  sometimes  for  Baetica  alone.  (Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  2,  where  both  senses  occur  at  once:  “ Ulterior  ap- 
pellata,  eadem  Baetica  ....  Ulterior  in  duas,  per  lon- 
gitudinem,  provincias  dividitur.”  Perhaps,  however, 
the  first  words  only  mean  that  the  first  land  of  Eu- 
rope begins  with  H.  Ulterior  or  H.  Baetica,  without 
positively  implying  the  full  equivalence  of  the  names.) 
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cipia,  29  witii  the  Latin  franchise  (^Latio  antiqui- 
tus  donata),  6 free  (libertate  donata),  7 allied  (^foe~ 
dere  donata),  120  stipendiaria,  (Plin.  iii.  1.  s.  3). 

(3).  Lusitania  had  for  the  head-quarters  of  its 
3 conventus,  the  cities  of  Emerita  Augusta,  Pax 
Julia,  and  Scalabis;  at  which  justice  was  ad- 
ministered to  the  peoples  of  46  towns,  including  5 
coloniae,  1 municipium  civium  Romanomm,  3 with 
the  Latin  franchise  (^Latii  antiqui),  and  36  stipen- 
diaria. (Phn.  xxi.  s.  35.) 

Further  particulars,  including  the  names  of  the 
chief  of  the  towns  here  counted  up,  are  given  under 
Baetica,  Lusitania,  and  Tarraconensis. 

6.  Changes  after  Augustus.  — Vespasian  re- 
warded the  Spaniards  for  the  readiness  with  which 
they  espoused  his  cause  by  conferring  the  Jus  Latii 
on  all  the  cities  of  the  peninsula.  (Tac.  Hist.  iii.  53, 
70;  Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4 ; coins  of  Vespasian,  with  the 
epigraph  Hispania,  ap.  Eckhel,  vol.  vi.  p.  338.) 

Long  before  the  new  an-angement  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  Constantine,  the  subdivision  of  Tarra- 
conensis had  begun  by  the  erection  of  Gallaecia 
and  Asturia  into  a Provincia  Caesaris  under  the 
Antonines,  perhaps  even  under  Hadrian.  (Orelli, 
Inscr.  No.  77.)  Under  Constantine,  Spain,  with  its 
islands,  and  with  the  part  of  Africa  which  included 
the  ancient  IMauretania,  now  reckoned  to  Spain,  was 
divided  into  the  7 provinces  of  Baetica,  Lusitania, 
Gali.aecia,  Tarraconensis,  Carthaginiensis, 
Insulae  Baleares,  and  Tingitana,  which  had 
for  their  respective  capitals,  Hispalis,  Emerita, 
Bracara,  Caesaraugusta,  Carthago  Nova, 
Palma,  and  Tingis.  Of  these  7 provinces  the 
first  3 were  governed  by  Consules,  the  other  4 by 
Praesides;  and  all  were  subject  to  the  Vicai'ius 
Hispaniarum,  as  the  deputy  of  the  Praefectus  Prae- 
torio  Galliae.  (S.  IJufus,  Brev.  5 ; Not.  Dig.  Occ. 
c.  20;  Booking,  Annot.  ad  N.  D.  vol.  ii.  p.  458, 
where  much  interesting  matter  is  collected;  Zosim. 
ii.  32,  33;  Cod.  Theod.  L.  v.  et  Ixi.)  Entirely  in- 
dependent of  the  Vicarius  Hispaniae  were  3 military 
gov'ernors  (^comites,  Cod.  Theod.  L.  iv.  L.  iii.  &c.). 

7.  To  complete  this  summary  of  the  political  geo- 
graphy of  Spain,  we  subjoin  a tabular  list,  from 
Ukert  (vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  322),  of  the  Peoples  and 
Districts  of  the  Several  Provinces,  as  enumerated 
by  the  principal  ancient  authorities ; — 

[See  next  page.] 

V.  Descriptive  Geography  for  the  Time 
OF  THE  Roman  Empire. 

1.  Position  and  general  form. — In  the  period 
which  has  passed  under  our  review,  it  has  been 
seen  that  two  leading  facts  respecting  Spain  had 
been  established  from  the  earliest  period  of  his- 
torical research;  namely,  that  it  was  the  western- 
most country  of  Europe  *,  and  that  it  was  not  (as 
some  of  the  poets  seem  to  have  fancied)  an  island, 
but  had  its  Mediterranean  shore  continuous  with  that 
01  Liguria.  Of  its  actual  separation  from  Libya 
there  never  was  a doubt,  even  among  the  poets, 

* This  involved  its  being  the  W.-most  country  of 
the  known  world,  according  to  the  views  of  the 
ancient  historians  and  geographers,  from  Herodotus 
down  to  Ptolemy,  all  of  whom  believed  the  W.  coast 
of  Africa  to  fall  off  to  the  SE.  either  at  once  ffom 
the  Straits,  or  from  a point  opposite  to  the  Sacred 
Promontory.  [Libya.]  Of  course,  we  speak  here 
of  the  mainland,  excepting  the  Fortunatae  In- 
suLaUi  and  the  semi-fabulous  Atlantis. 
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though  they  look  back  in  imagination  to  a time 
when  the  separation  was  effected  by  superhuman 
power.  [Herculis  Columnae.]  The  early  know- 
ledge of  the  Straits  led  necessarily  to  some  know- 
ledge of  the  ocean  which  lies  beyond  them  [At- 
LANTicuM  Mare];  and  we  have  seen  that,  at  a 
very  early  period,  the  Greeks  were  acquainted  with 
the  Atlantic  coast  as  far  as  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C'.  N.  Vincent).  The  campaigns  in  Lusitania  gave 
them  a general  idea  of  the  W.  coast ; and  the  Can- 
tabrian War,  in  which  the  fleet  of  Augustus,  for  the 
first  time,  sailed  along  the  N.  coast,  united  its  evi- 
dence with  the  knowledge  already  obtained  of  the 
S.  of  Gaul,  to  complete  the  true  notion  of  the  general 
form  of  the  country,  as  it  is  well  described  by 
Arnold: — “The  Spanish  peninsula,  joined  to  the 
main  body  of  Europe  by  the  isthmus  of  the  Pyrenees, 
may  be  likened  to  one  of  the  round  bastion  towers 
which  stand  out  from  the  walls  of  an  old  fortified 
town,  lofty  at  once  and  massy.”  (Arnold,  History  of 
Rome,  vol.  iii.  p.  391.)  This  passage  is  quoted  for 
the  sake  of  the  striking  form  in  which  it  puts  the 
general  idea  of  the  object ; but  we  may  venture  to 
improve  the  details,  by  observing,  that  a modem 
polygonal  bastion  might  be  a better  image,  and  that 
the  isthmus  of  the  peninsula  is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed by  an  ancient  geographer  than  by  the  modem 
historian,  as  “ the  isthmus  ” — not  of  the  Pyrenees — 
but,  with  reference  to  its  narrowest  part,  “ hemmed 
in  between  the  two  Gallic  gulfs  ” (Strabo,  as  already 
quoted*);  and  it  is  within  this  isthmus  that  the 
Pyrenees  rise,  like  gigantic  lines  of  fortification,  to 
cover  the  whole  peninsula  which  lies  beyond  them. 
(Comp.  Strab.  ii.  p.  127 ; Agathem.  ii.  p.  36.) 

These  general  views  were  held  by  the  geographers 
under  the  Roman  empire,  but  with  some  interesting 
differences  as  to  details.  They  all  describe  the  country 
as  narrowest  at  the  Pyrenees,  and  gradually  widen- 
ing out  from  thence.  Mela  makes  its  width  at  the 
Pyrenees  half  as  much  as  at  the  W.  coast ; Strabo,  in 
the  proportion  of  3 to  5.  Strabo  compares  it  to  the 
hide  of  a beast,  having  the  neck  turned  towards  the 
E.,  and  by  it  joined  on  to  Gaul  (KcAtikt^:  Strab.  ii. 
p.  127,  iii.  pp.  137, 138,  comp.  ii.  pp.  119, 120;  Dion. 
Per.  287 ; Eusth.  ad Dion.Per.  285 ; Mela,  ii.  6,  iii.  1 ; 
Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4).  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
Strabo  regarded  the  peninsula  as  a four-sided  figure, 
of  which  the  E.  side  was  formed  by  the  Pyrenees, 
which  he  believed  to  lie  N.  and  S.  parallel  to  the 
Rhine;  from  their  extremities  the  N.  coast  ran  out 
to  the  Pr.  Nerium  ((7.  Finisterre),  and  the  S.  coast 

* This  correction  may  appear  trifling  to  some : 
but,  apart  from  the  general  requirement  of  minute 
accuracy  in  descriptive  geography,  the  point  is  really 
an  im])ortant  one.  The  chain  of  the  Pyrenees  is 
not,  as  people  often  think,  perfectly  continuous  from 
sea  to  sea.  Beginning,  on  the  E.,  at  C.  de  Creus, 
above  the  gulf  of  Rosas,  it  maintains  an  unbroken 
line,  penetrable  only  by  diflScult  mountain  passes, 
till  it  ALMOST  touches  the  bay  of  Biscay ; but, 
instead  of  actually  reaching  the  sea,  the  main 
chain  continues  its  westward  course,  parallel  to  the 
N.  coast,  only  throwing  off  lateral  spurs  to  the  coast, 
and  thus  leaving  a pass  which  has  proved  in  all 
ages  the  vulnerable  point  in  the  line.  Indeed,  if  the 
actual  chain  were  to  be  insisted  on  as  the  N.  bound- 
ary of  Spain,  the  whole  fine  of  coast,  including  Cr?**- 
puzqoa,  Biscay,  Santander,  the  Asturias,  and  part 
of  Gallicia,  would  belong  physically  to  France. 

[See  fiu’ther,  under  Pyrenaei  M.] 
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Polybius. 

Strabo. 

Mela. 

Plinius. 

Ptolemaeus. 

I.  BAETICA. 

Mastiani. 

Bastuli.  ) 

Bastetani,  and 

Bastetani. 

Bastetani. 

Bastitani.  3 

Turduli,  W.  of 

Turduli 

Turdetani. 

Iberi  Montani. 

Turdetania. 

the  Pillars. 

Baeturia,  including 

Turduli. 

Baeturia. 

E,  Turduli, 

Celtici. 

W.  Celtici. 

II.  LUSITANIA. 

Lusitani. 

Cuneus. 

Lusitania, 

Lusitania. 

Turdetani. 

Celtici. 

Turduli. 

Turduli. 

Celtici. 

Lusitania. 

Lusitani. 

III.  TARRACONENSIS.— A.  SE.  Coast  from  SW.  to  NE. 

Oretani. 

BastulL  3 

Bastitani. 

Bastetani. 

Mavitania.  V 

Aeletani.  ) 

Deitania.  J 

Sidetani.  3 

Contestania. 

Contestani. 

Ilergetes. 

Edetania. 

Edetani. 

Indigetes. 

Ilergaones. 

Ilercaones. 

Lacetani.  3 

Cossetania. 

Lartoleaetae.  3 

Ilergetes. 

Laletani. 

Laletani. 

Indigetes. 

Indigetes. 

B.  On  the  Borders  of  Baetica  and  Lusitania  — SE.  to  NW. 

Oclades. 

Bastuli.  ) 

Bastitani. 

Mentesani.  3 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Oretani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Carpetani. 

Vettones.  . 

Vettones. 

Vettones. 

Vaccasi. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Vaccaei. 

Callaici. 

Gallaeci. 

Callaici.  3 

Braecarii.  V 

Grovii. 

Lucenses.J 

Celtici. 

CelticL 

Artabri. 

Artabri. 

C.  N.  Coast,  from  W. 

TO  E. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Astures. 

Cantabri. 

Cantabn. 

Cantabri. 

Autrigones. 

Autrigones. 

Autrigones. 

Orgenomesci. 

Caristi. 

^^arduli. 

Varduli. 

Varduli. 

Vascones. 

Vascones. 

Vascones. 

D.  At  the  Foot  of  the  Pyrenees, 

FROM  NW.  TO  SE. 

Cerretani. 

Cerretani. 

Ilergetes. 

Jaccetani. 

Lacetani. 

Cerretani. 

Ilergetes. 

Ausetani. 

Indigetes. 

E.  In 

the  Centre  of  Spain. 

Verones. 

In  the  N. 

In  the  N. 

Celtiberi ; 

Turmodigi. 

Murbogi. 

including 

Carietes. 

Pelendones. 

Arevaci,  and 

Vennenses. 

Arevacae. 

Lusones. 

In  the  S. 

In  the  S. 

Celtiberi,  3 

Carpetani. 

Arevaci.  r 

Celtiberi. 

Pclendones.J 

Lobetani. 

In  the  E. 

Jaccetani. 

Castellani. 

Ausetani. 
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to  the  Pr.  Sacrum*,  and  the  fourth  side  by  the  W. 
coast,  extending  N.  and  S.,  between  the  two  head- 
lands named,  parallel  to  the  Pyrenees.  (Strab.  iii.  p. 
137;  comp.  Justin,  xliv.  1.)  When  others  call  it 
triangular  they  probably  reckon  the  whole  N.  side, 
along  the  Pyrenees  and  N.  coast,  as  one,  which  is 
more  accurate.  (Oros.  i.  2 ; Aeth.  Ister.  Cosmog.  p.  43, 
ed.  Simler.)  Its  true  form  may  be  regarded,  by  a 
rough  process  of  estimation,  as  a trapezium  contained 
by  lines  drawn  from  the  C.  Creus  to  C.  Finisterre, 
on  the  N. ; from  C.  Finisterre  to  C.  S.  Vincent^  on 
the  W. ; from  C.  S.  Vincent  to  C.  de  Gata,  on  the  S. ; 
and  from  C.  de  Gata  to  C.  Creus,  on  the  E.:  but,  by 
drawing  intermediate  lines  from  headland  to  head- 
land, the  number  of  sides  might  be  considerably 
varied. 

2.  Boundaries.  — No  country  which  is  not  insular 
has  its  boundaries  so  well  defined  as  Spain : namely, 
on  the  E.  and  part  of  the  S.  side  (the  S.  side  of 
Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers),  the  Mediterranean 
[Mare  Internum]  ; on  the  rest  of  the  S.,  the  W., 
and  part  of  the  N.  sides,  the  Atlantic  [Atlanticum 
]\Iare]  ; and  on  the  remainder  of  the  N.side  (the  E. 
side  of  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers), the  Pyrenees 
[Pyrenaei  M.].  Different  names  w'ere  applied  to 
the  seas  which  washed  the  coasts  (the  hays  will  be 
mentioned  presently),  as  follows;  the  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  S.  coast  was  called  Baleari- 
CUM  Mare  and  Ibericum  Mare;  the  part  along 
the  S.  coast.  Internum  Mare  specifically;  then 
came  the  Straits  of  Gades  or  Hercules  [Gaditanum 
Fretum];  the  part  of  the  ocean  along  the  S.  side 
was  called  Gaditanus  Oceanus,  and  that  along 
the  N.  coast  Cantabricum  Mare. 

3.  Size. — The  Spanish  peninsula  lies  between  36° 
r and  43°  45' N.  lat.,  and  between  long.  3°  20'  E. 
and  9°  21'  W*  Its  greatest  length  from  N.  to  S.  is 
about  460  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  from  E.  to 
W.  about  570  miles;  its  surface,  including  the 
Balearic  isles,  about  171,300  square  miles.  As 
might  naturally  be  expected,  the  numbers  given  by 
the  ancients  vary  greatly  from  these  figures  and 
from  one  another.f  Eratosthenes  made  the  distance 
from  the  Gades  to  the  Sacred  Cape  5 days’  sail 
(Strab.  iii.  p.  148),  and  otherwise,  from  the  Sacred 
Cape  to  the  Pillars,  3000,  and  thence  to  the  Py- 
renees 3000  stadia;  and  therefore  the  greatest  length 
9000  ^tadia  (Strab.  i.  p.  64,  ii.  p.  106).  Artemi- 
dorns  reckoned  1700  stadia  from  the  Sacred  Cape  to 
the  PUlars.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  148.)  Polybius  gives  the 
distance  from  the  Pillars  to  the  Pyrenees  as  some- 

• what  less  than  8000  stadia,  as  follows:  from  the 
Pillars  to  New  Carthage,  3000  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus,  2600  stadia;  thence  to  Emporium,  1600 
stadia  (Polyb.  iii.  39;  Strab.  ii.  p.  106):  the  re- 
maining distance,  to  the  Pyrenees,  he  does  not  specify, 
but  it  is  manifestly  so  much  too  great  that,  for  this 
and  other  reasons,  Ukert  proposes  to  change  the  last- 
mentioned  number  from  1600  to  2000,  or  2200, 
which  would  make  the  total  from  the  Pillars  to 
Emporium  7800  stadia  (Ukert,  vol.  ii.  pt.  1.  p.  256  b. 
If  this  emendation  be  sound,  we  may  account  for  the 
error  as  made  by  a copyist  to  agree  with  the  1600 
stadia  given  by  Strabo  from  the  Ebro  to  the  Py- 
renees). Strabo  makes  the  length  from  the  Pyrenees 
to  the  W.  coast,  in  a straight  line,  6000  stadia,  and 
he  also  calls  this  expressly  the  greatest  length:  else- 

* Elsewhere,  however  (ii.  p.  128),  he  makes  the  S. 
coast  end  at  Calpe,  Gibraltar. 

t N.  B.  10  stadia =1  geog.  mile. 
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where  he  assigns  the  same  length  to  that  part  of  the 
S.  coast  which  lay  within  the  Straits  as  follows ; from 
Calpe  to  New  Carthage,  2200  stadia;  thence  to  the 
Iberus, about  the  same;  thence  to  the  Pyrenees,  16 00: 
the  greatest  breadth,  namely,  along  the  W.  coast,  he 
makes  5000  stadia;  the  least,  namely  along  the 
Pyrenees,  3000  stadia.  (Strab.  ii.  pp.  106, 127,  128, 
iii.  pp.  137,  156.) 

Pliny  quotes  various  statements,  according  tc 
which  the  length  varied  from  1200  to  1500  M.  P.,^ 
the  breadth  from  900  to  1100,  and  the  whole  cir- 
cuit of  the  coast  from  2600  to  3000  M.  P.  (Plin. 
iii.  1.  s.  2,  3.  s.  4 ; iv.  21.  s.  35).  Ptolemy  places 
Hispania  between  3°  and  9°  long,  and  36°  and  46° 
lat.  (ii.  4).  In  all  these  statements,  it  is  important 
to  observe  that  the  geographers  founded  their  esti- 
mates of  the  distances  almost  entirely  on  the  itin- 
erary measurements. 

4.  Outline  of  the  Coast,  Promontories,  and  Bays, 
— A glance  at  the  map  of  Spain  will  show  at  once 
twelve  salient  points  in  the  outline  of  the  coast, 
besides  some  others  of  secondary  importance.  The 
first,  beginning  at  the  N.  end  of  the  E.  coast,  is 
that  formed  by  the  E.  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Pyrenes  Prom,  (jh  rijs  nvprjprjs  &Kpov')  or 
Veneris  Prom,  or  Pyrenaea  Venus  (rh  'A<ppo- 
Siaiou,  tephv  rris  Ilvprjvaias  'A(ppod'iTT]s'),  a moun- 
tainous headland,  projecting  far  into  the  sea,  and 
dividing  the  gulf  of  Cervaria  {Cervera)  or  Por- 
Tus  Veneris  on  the  N.  from  that  of  Rhoda  and 
Emporiae  (j?ay  oy*  Rosas')  on  the  S.;  its  name 
being  obtained  from  a temple  of  Venus  which  stood 
upon  it.  (Liv.  xxvi.  19  ; Strab.  iv.  pp.  178,  181  ; 
Mela,  ii.  5.  § 8 ; Plin.  iii.  3.  s.  4.)  From  the  S. 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Rosas  the  coast  preserves  a pretty 
even  direction,  about  6W.  to  a little  S.  of  Barcino 
(^Barcelona),  whence  it  forms  a very  large  bay, 
which  is  terminated  on  the  S.  by  the  headland  of 
Dianium  ((7.  S.  Martin),  running  far  out  to  the 
east.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  large  hay  are 
Tarraco  and  the  delta  of  the  Iberus  ; its  lower 
part,  from  about  40°  N.  lat.,  fornis  the  Sucronen- 
sis  Sinus  (^G.  of  Valencia),  facing  the  east.  To 
the  SSW.  of  the  Dianium  Pr.  and  E.  of  Carthago 
Nova  lies  the  almost  equally  con.spicuous  headland  of 
Saturni  Pr.  (C.  de  Palos);  and  the  bay  between 
them  was  called  Ilbicitanus  Sinus  (^B.  of  Ali- 
cante). Proceeding  SW.  from  the  Saturni  Pr.  we 
come  to  the  Charidemi  Pr.  (C.  de  Gata),  run- 
ning out  far  to  the  S.  and  forming  the  turning 
point  from  the  E.  to  the  S.  coast : between  this 
and  the  former  lay  the  Massienus  Sinus,  which 
has  no  specific  modern  name.  These  are  the  four 
great  headlands  and  the  three  large  bays  of  the  E. 
coast. 

Doubling  the  Charidemi  Pr.  and  passing  by 
the  comparatively  small  Urcitands  Sinus  (G.of 
Almeria),  upon  which  the  boundary  between  Tar- 
raconensis  and  Baetica  comes  down  to  the  coast, 
the  coast  pursues  almost  a straight  line  to  Malaga 
(^Malaga),  which  forms  the  E.  extremity  (as  the  M. 
of  the  Baetis  forms  the  western)  of  the  base  of  the 
great  triangular  projection  of  the  S.  coast  which 
runs  out  to  meet  a similar  projection  of  the  African 
coast,  leaving  between  them  only  the  narrow  pas- 
sage called  the  Gaditanum  or  Herculeum  Frk- 
TUM  (Straits  of  Gibraltar).  The  E.  end  of  the 
Strait  is  guarded  by  the  two  rocky  headlands  called 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  [Herculis  Columnar], 
of  which  the  one  on  the  European  side,  so  celebrated 
under  the  names  of  Calpe  and  Gibraltar,  forms 
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the  termination  of  the  Mediterranean  coast  of  Spain  * 
The  W.  entrance  of  the  Straits  is  formed  by  a head- 
land, named,  like  most  of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  after  a temple  which  stood  upon  it, 
JuNONis  Pr.,  doubtless  an  object  of  deep  reverence 
from  the  time  of  the  Phoenicians  downwards ; its 
ancient  sanctity  has  been  long  forgotten,  but,  even 
in  a work  like  this,  a tribute  must  be  paid  to  the 
glories  of  Cape  Trafalgar.  Proceeding  NW.  past 
the  island  and  city  of  Gades,  we  come  to  one  of  the 
minor  headlands,  that  which  lies  outside  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Baetis  (^Guadalquivir'),  marked  by 
the  Caepionis  Turris  (Chipiona).  Hence  the 
coast  sweeps  round  a bay  which  has  no  name,  NW. 
and  W.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Anas  (Guadiana), 
where  the  coast  of  Baetica  terminates,  and  that  of 
Lusitania  begins.  The  first  object  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Lusitania  is  the  projection  called  Cuneus  (C.  de 
S.  Maria)\  and  about  1|°  W.  of  this,  the  S.  side 
of  the  peninsula  terminates  at  the  frequently  men- 
tioned Sacrum  Pr.  (C.  S.  Vincent),  where,  as  at 
•Trafalgar,  ancient  sanctity  is  eclipsed  by  modern 
glory. 

The  W.  coast  of  Lusitania  is  so  straight  as  to 
form  no  large  bays,  and  it  has  only  three  headlands 
worth  mentioning;  namely,  the  long  and  sharp  pro- 
montory S.  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  named 
Barbarium  PR.f  of  Strabo  (C.  EspicheJ);  then 
the  W.  point  both  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus  and 
of  the  whole  coast,  the  Magnum  Pr.*  of  Mela  and 
Pliny  ( C.  da  Roca)  ; and  lastly,  about  40'  N.  of 
this,  the  Lunae  or  Lunarium  Pr.  of  Ptolemy 
(6\  Carvoeiro:  but  see  note  just  above). 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Durius  (Douro)  the  coast 
of  Lusitania  ends,  and  that  of  Gallaecta  begins. 
It  preserves  the  same  character  of  straightness  as 
far  N.  as  the  Minius  (Minho),  beyond  which  it  is 
broken  into  a series  of  estuaries  of  river  (enumerated 
under  Gallaecia),  the  points  of  land  between 
which  require  no  specific  notice,  till  we  come  to  the 
extreme  NW.  corner  of  the  peninsula.  Here  the 
W.  coast  terminates  at  the  headland  called  Celti- 
CUM  or  Nerium  (C.  de  Finisterre),  which  lies 
almost  at  the  intersection  of  two  lines,  each  of  which 
may  be  taken  as  a “ datum  line”  for  the  W.  and  N. 
sides  of  the  peninsula.  These  lines  are  the  meridian 
of  9°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of  43°  N.  lat.  The 
former  runs  through  the  W.  side  of  the  Sacred  Cape 
(C.  S.  Vincent),  just  outside  of  the  W.  coast,' except 
for  the  portion  which  projects  westward  about  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus:  while  the  latter  keeps  from 
about  50  to  about  20  miles  within  (i.  e.  S.  of)  the 
N.  coast,  and  coincides  very  nearly  with  the  chain 
of  mountains  which  form  the  W.  continuation  of 
the  Pyrenees. J The  greatest  rise  of  the  N.  coast 

* The  Cape  of  Tarifa,  in  the  middle  of  the 
Straits,  deserves  notice  as  the  southernmost  point 
of  the  peninsula,  though  it  has  no  specific  name  in 
ancient  geography. 

f Possibly  these  two  names  may  be  meant  to 
denote  one  and  the  same  headland,  viz.  the  C.  Es- 
pichet;  and  the  next,  Pr.  Lunae,  may  be  the  C. 
da  Roca. 

J For  the  sake  of  those  who  find  such  modes  of 
reference  useful,  another  pair  of  co-ordinate  axes 
may  be  given  for  the  peninsula  in  general.  Taking 
Toletum  (ToZecZo),  as  a centre,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  meridian  of  1°  W.  long,  and  the  parallel  of 
40°  N.  lat.  intersect  a very  little  N.  of  it,  dividing 
the  peninsula  into  four  quarters,  the  lengths  and 
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above  the  datum  line  of  43°  N.  lat.  is  made  at  once 
from  the  Pr.  Nerium,  whence  the  coast  runs  NE. 
up  to  the  CoRU  or  Trileucum  Pr.  (C.  Ortegal), 
which  forms  the  extreme  N.  point  of  the  whole 
peninsula.  Hence  the  N.  coast  proceeds  nearly 
straight  to  the  E.,  but  with  a gradual  declination  to 
the  S.,  having  no  large  bays,  and  no  promontories 
worth  naming  till  we  reach  that  of  Oeaso  (C.  del 
Eiguer),  at  its  E.  extremity,  which  is  formed  by  a 
spur  of  the  Pyrenees. 

In  this  outline,  the  statements  of  Strabo,  Mela, 
Pliny,  Ptolemy,  and  other  ancient  writers  have  been 
arranged  in  their  several  places,  according  to  the 
true  figure  of  the  coast : further  details  are  given 
under  the  respective  articles.  One  matter  which  re- 
quires especial  notice,  namely,  Pliny’s  great  error  in 
making  the  W.  coast  end,  and  the  N.  coast  begin, 
immediately  above  the  estuary  of  the  Tagus,  is 
more  fully  referred  to  under  Artabri. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  interior,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  besides  the  lesser  islands  near  the  coast, 
the  great  group  now  known  as  the  Balearic  Islands, 
E.  of  C.  S.  Martin  (Pr.  Dianium),  were  always  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  Hispania.  [Baleares,  Pity- 

USAE.] 

5.  The  Interior,  with  its  Mountains  and  Rivers. 
— Few  maps  present  to  the  eye  a more  striking  pic- 
ture than  that  of  Spain  ; and  yet,  clearly  as  the  phy- 
sical features  stand  forth,  an  unpractised  eye  may 
easily  misunderstand  them.  A single  glance  suifices 
to  show  that  the  country  is  intersected,  through  the 
greatest  portion  of  its  breadth,  by  five  great  chains 
of  mountains,  the  two  outermost  of  which  fall  off  at 
once,  on  the  N.  and  S.  respectively,  to  the  bay  of 
Biscay  and  the  IMediterranean,  while  between  them 
and  the  other  three  there  ai’e  inclosed  four  great 
valleys,  forming  the  river-basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus, 
Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir ; and  that  another  chain, 
though  less  regular,  running  across,  and,  to  some 
extent  uniting,  the  E.  extremities  of  these  five,  divides 
the  sources  of  the  rivers  just  named  from  another 
great  river-basin,  that  of  the  Ebro  ; and,  lastly,  that, 
on  the  E.  side  of  this  basin,  a great  branch  of  the 
Pyrenees,  running  to  the  S.,  forms  on  its  E.  declivity 
another  maritime  border  along  the  entire  NE.  coast 
of  the  peninsula.  All  this  is  very  obvious  ; but  it  is 
quite  insufficient  for  a clear  outline  of  the  structure 
of  the  peninsula.  There  is  another  element : one 
not  quite  so  obvious  on  the  map ; but  one  which 
makes  Spain  so  entirely  unlike  every  other  country 
of  Europe,  and  which  has  so  materially  influenced  its 
climate,  its  population,  the  foreign  settlements  in  its 
several  parts,  the  commerce  of  other  nations  with  it 
the  campaigns  carried  on  within  its  boundaries  by 
contending  empires,  and  its  own  intestine  struggles, 
both  in  ancient  and  in  modern  times,  that  a right 
knowledge  of  it  is  of  the  first  consequence  to  the 
whole  study  of  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
peculiar  feature  of  the  peninsula  is  well  described  by 
Arnold : — “ Spain  rises  from  the  Atlantic  on  one 
side,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  other,  not  into 
one  or  two  thin  lines  of  mountains  divided  by  vast 
tracts  of  valleys  or  low  plains,  but  into  a huge  tower 
of  table-land,  from  which  the  mountains  themselves 
rise  again,  like  the  battlements  on  the  summit.  The 
plains  of  Castile  are  mountain  plains,  raised  nearly 
2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  city  of  Madrid  is  nearly  double  that  of 

breadths  of  which  along  the  axes  (though  not  their 
areas)  are  nearly  equal. 
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the  tjp  of  Arthur’s  Seat,  the  hill  or  mountain  which 
overhangs  Edinburgh.”  (^History  of  Rome,  vol.  iii. 
p.  391.)  The  elevation  of  this  central  table-land  is, 
in  fact,  higher  than  that  of  any  other  table-land  in 
Europe,  while  its  extent  is  so  great  as  to  comprehend 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
limits  correspond  pretty  nearly  to  that  of  the  qua- 
drangle formed  by  the  parallels  of  38°  and  43°  N. 
lat.  and  the  meridians  of  l°and  8°  W.  long.  Its 
boundaries  on  the  N.  and  S.  are  strikingly  defined 
by  the  continuous  and  lofty  chains  of  mountains 
called  respectively  the  Mountains  of  Asturias  [Vas- 
CONUM  Saltus,  and  Vindius  M.]  and  the  Sierra 
Morena.  On  the  E.  its  separation  from  the  basin  of 
the  Ehro  and  the  E.  maritime  district  is  effected  by 
a less  perfectly  continuous  series  of  high  lands  and 
mountain  ridges,  called  by  the  ancients  Idubeda  in 
the  N.  part,  and  Orospeda  in  the  S. ; and  on  the 
W.  it  subsides  to  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  the  ex- 
treme portions  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  it 
from  E.  to  W.,  with  a declination  more  or  less  to 
the  S.*,  becoming  more  decided  towards  the  extre- 
mities, till  at  last  their  W.  slopes  fall  down  to  the 
Atlantic,  forming  the  valleys  and  terraces  of  Portugal. 
[Comp.  Lusitania.]  Of  the  ranges  which  thus 
traverse  the  table-land  the  most  important  is  that 
which  runs  SW.  almost  through  its  centre,  and  ter- 
minates in  C.  da  Roca  (Magnum  Pr.),  W.  of  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  (where  it  was  called  Hermi- 
Nius  M. : no  specific  names  are  given  to  the  other 
portions  of  the  chain),  dividing  the  region  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts.  Of  these  divisions  tlie  northern 
contains  the  river  ba.sin  of  the  Douro  [Durtus],  and 
is  now  known  as  the  table -land  of  Old  Castile  and 
Leon;  the  southern,  or  table-land  of  New  Castile 
and  Estremadura,  is  much  more  mountainous,  and 
is  subdivided  by  another  range,  which  has  no  specific 
ancient  name,  into  the  river-basins  of  the  Tagus 
[Tagus]  and  the  Guadiana  [Anas]. 

Of  the  lower  districts  by  which  this  table-land  is 
inclosed  on  all  sides,  like  a platform  surrounded  with 
ascents  of  various  slopes,  that  on  the  W.  coast  is  so 
closely  connected  with  the  valleys  of  the  table-land 
itself,  that  (however  distinct  from  it  in  modem  geo- 
graphy and  history)  the  former  may  be  considered 
by  the  student  of  ancient  history  as  an  appendage  to 
the  latter.  The  N.  maritime  district  forms  the 
narrow  strip  along  the  hay  of  Biscay,  which  was 
peopled  by  tribes  as  rugged  as  itself.  [Astures, 
Cantabri,  Gallaecia.]  The  districts  E.  and  S.  of 
the  central  table-land  are  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  history.  Lying  open  to  the  MediteiTanean,  with  a 
vast  sea-board,  and  abounding  in  valuable  produc- 
tions, they  early  came  to  be  more  closely  connected 
with  the  ciWlised  states  around  the  Inner  Sea  than 
with  the  wild  regions  in  the  interior  of  the  peninsula. 
The  E.  portion  consists  properly  of  two  parts ; the  river 
basin  of  the  Ebro  [Iberus]  . which  lies  much  lower 
than  the  central  table-land,  but  still  considerably 
higher  than  the  sea ; and  the  E.  maritime  region, 
extending  from  the  Pyrenees  to  New  Carthage:  but 
the  two  parts  are  so  closely  connected  in  ancient 
history  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  one  division. 
Thus  viewed,  the  E.  district  is  of  a triangular  form, 
having  the  Pyrenees  for  its  base,  and  its  vertex  at 

* The  northernmost  range  does  not  come  exactly 
under  this  description : its  course  ^s  almost  due  W. 
until  it  throws  off  a number  of  branches,  by  which 
iii  subsides  to  the  Atlantic,  forming  the  mountain 
region  of  Gallicia. 
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New  Carthage  and  the  C.  de  Palos,  its  E.  side 
formed  by  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  its  W.  side 
by  the  ranges  which  divide  it  from  the  central  table- 
land ; and  answering  to  the  provinces  of  Catalonia, 
Arragon,  with  the  S.  part  of  Navarre,  Valencia, 
and  parts  of  New  Castile  and  Murcia. 

The  S.  district  is  of  still  far  greater  importance, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  forming,  to  a great  degree, 
a country  by  itself,  distinct  from  all  the  rest  of  the 
peninsula ; as,  indeed,  it  has  been  politically  and 
historically  a separate  country  during  some  of  the 
most  important  periods  of  Spanish  history.  This 
country — the  Tartessis  and  Baetica  of  the 
ancients,  the  Andalucia  of  modern  geography — is 
severed  from  the  rest  of  Spain  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Sierra  Morena  [1\!Iarianus  Mons],  on  the  S. 
of  which  lies  the  valley  of  the  Guadalquivir  [Bae  - 
Tis],  open  entirely  to  the  W.  shore,  but  inclosed  on 
the  S.  by  another  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  named, 
from  their  snowy  summits,  the  Sierra  Nevada  [Ili- 
pula],  which  sink  down  to  the  S.  coast  by  the  in- 
termediate chain  of  the  Alpujarras,  and  form  on  the 
N.  the  plain  of  Granada.  On  the  E.  side,  the  valley 
of  the  Baetis  is  entirely  shut  in  by  ranges  which 
run  NE.  and  SW.,  linking  the  Sierra  Nevada  and 
the  Sierra  Morena  to  one  another  and  to  the  chain  of 
Orospeda  on  the  W.  border  of  the  eastern  district.  Of 
these  cross  chains,  the  chief  are  those  called  the  Cas- 
TULONENSis  Saltus  and  the  Argentarius  Mons. 

While  thus  separated  by  mountains  from  the  rest 
of  Spain,  Andalucia  lies  perfectly  open  to  Africa  and 
the  Mediterranean, — a fact  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  relation  to  its  ancient  ethnography  as  well  as  its 
modern  history.  No  one  who  rightly  appreciates  this 
fact  will  wonder  that  it  was  a Phoenician  dependency 
while  all  the  rest  of  Spain  was  still  barbarian,  nor 
that  it  was  united  to  Marocco  under  the  later  Roman 
empire,  under  the  Vandals,  and  under  the  Arabs,  nor 
that  the  kingdom  of  Granada  should  have  so  long  sur- 
vived the  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  the  rest  of  Spain. 

To  sum  up  this  description.  For  the  purposes  of 
ancient  history  and  geography  the  peninsula  of  Spain 
is  divisible  into  four  main  parts  ; — (1.)  The  central 
table-land,  with  the  W.  coast,  containing  the  river 
basins  of  the  Douro,  Tagus,  and  Guadiana  [Anas]  : 
(2.)  The  mountainous  N.  coast,  comprising  the  an- 
cient Gallaecia,  Asturia,  and  Cantabria  : 
(3.)  The  valley  of  the  Iberus,  and  the  E.  coast : 
(4.)  Baetica,  or  Andalucia. 

The  details  respecting  the  mountains  and  rivers 
which  have  been  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  lists  of 
many  others,  not  important  enough  to  be  included 
in  this  general  outline,  are  given  under  the  several 
articles  bearing  their  names,  and  under  those  de- 
scribing the  three  provinces  and  the  smaller  districts 
of  the  peninsula. 

VI.  Climate  and  Productions. 

The  diversities  in  the  surface  of  the  peninsula  are 
attended  with  a coiresponding  variety  of  climate ; so 
that  Spain,  though  the  southernmost  country  of  Eu- 
rope, has,  in  different  parts,  the  climates  of  nearly  all 
the  rest  of  the  continent.  This  is  well  set  forth  by 
Niebuhr  : — “ Andalucia,  the  southernmost  part,  is 
almost  identical  with  ancient  Baetica,  and,  as  is 
observed  even  by  Strabo,  is  a country  quite  different 
from  the  rest  of  Spain.  . . . While  Valencia  is  flat 
and  well  watered,  but  wanting  in  energy,  Andalucia 
and  Granada  are  countries  matured  by  the  sun  in 
the  highest  degree;  they  are  scarcely  European,  but 
almost  like  tropical  countries.  The  eastern  division, 
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or  the  country  of  the  Iberus,  if  we  examine  its 
northern  parts,  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  already  greatly 
resembles  a northern  country.  Valencia  stands  in 
the  middle  between  them.  The  whole  country  of  the 
Tagus  is  throughout  a table-land,  very  high  at  its 
commencement,  piercingly  cold  and  unhealthy  as  far 

as  the  frontier  of  Portugal Between  the  Sierra 

Morena  and  the  Douro  we  have  the  large  plain  of 
Estremadura,  which  is  fertile  but  unhealthy,  and 
perfectly  flat.  The  plain  of  Leon  is  scarcely  inha- 
bitable on  account  of  its  drought  and  barrenness. 
The  southern  parts  of  Castile  are  productive,  and 
the  continuation  of  the  valley  into  Portugal  changes 
its  character  so  much  as  to  become  extremely  rich  : 
it  still  contains  large  plains,  but  the  greater  part  is 
a beautiful  hilly  country.”  (Lectures  on  Ancient 
Ethnography  and  Geography,  vol.  ii.  pp.  282, 283.) 
Arnold  also  has  a brief  passage  on  the  subject,  well 
worth  quoting  : — “ The  centre  of  Spain,  notwith- 
standing its  genial  latitude,  only  partially  enjoys  the 
temperature  of  a. southern  climate  ; while  some  of 
the  valleys  of  Andalucia,  which  lie  near  the  sea, 
present  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics,  the  palm-tree, 
the  banana,  and  the  sugar-cane.  Thus,  the  southern 
coast  seemed  to  invite  an  early  civilisation ; while 
the  interior,  with  its  bleak  and  arid  plains,  was  fitted 
to  remain  for  centuries  the  stronghold  of  barbarism.” 
(History  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  391, 392.) 

With  these  descriptions  the  statements  of  the 
ancient  writers  agree  tolerably  well.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  refer  at  length  to  the  passages  of  Poly- 
bius, Strabo,  Pliny,  Justin,  and  other  writers,  which 
are  collected  by  Ukert  (vol.  i.  pt.  1.  pp.  323,  324). 

Its  fertility  is  generally  celebrated  by  the  ancients, 
who  mention  among  its  products,  corn,  wine,  oil, 
fruits,  pasturage,  metals  of  all  kinds,  and  precious 
stones.  Baetica  was  famed  for  its  abundant  har- 
vests ; Lusitania,  for  its  numerous  flocks  ; Turde- 
tania,  for  its  timber;  the  fields  of  Carthago  Nova 
and  other  plains,  for  the  spartum,  from  which  cord- 
age was  made.  But  the  great  attraction  of  the 
peninsula  to  civilised  nations,  from  the  earliest 
times,  was  found  in  its  mines  of  the  precious  metals, 
especially  the  silver  mines  in  the  mountains  of  the 
south.  It  also  yielded  gold,  iron,  quicksilver,  cin- 
nabar, rock-salt,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  (See 
the  authorities  ap.  Ukert,  1.  c. : comp.  Baetica, 
Carthago,  Carthago  Nova.) 

VII.  Population. 

The  ethnography  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  is  a 
very  difficult  subject.  It  is  certain  that,  in  the  his- 
torical period,  the  chief  stock  of  the  population  was 
the  race  called  Iberian,  with  a considerable  inter- 
mixture of  Celts,  and,  in  the  S.,  of  Phoenicians  also. 
But  as  to  the  precise  position  of  the  Iberians  in  the 
human  family,  and  as  to  the  questions,  whence  they 
came  into  the  peninsula,  in  what  exact  relation  they 
stood  to  the  Celtic  population,  and  what  has  become 
of  them  in  the  subsequent  movements  of  races,  which 
have  swept  like  mighty  tide- waves  backwards  and 
forwards  over  the  face  of  the  peninsula: — these  are 
problems  of  which  we  cannot  yet  be  said  to  have  ob- 
tained a very  satisfactory  solution. 

The  prevailing  opinion  among  the  ancients,  and 
the  one  most  in  favour  with  modem  scholars,  repre- 
sents the  Iberians  as  an  aboriginal  people,  in  ad- 
dition to  whom  the  peninsula  received  an  immigra- 
tion of  Celts  from  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  who  over- 
powered the  Iberians  The  two  peoples  coalesced  to 
a great  extent,  forming  the  great  nation  of  the 
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Geltiberi  ; but  pure  Iberian  and  pure  Celtic 
tribes  were  still  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
peninsula.  (Herod,  ii.  33;  Diod.  Sic.  v.  33,  35; 
Strab.  i.  p.  33,  iii.  pp.  148,  151,  153,  157,  158, 
162;  Polyb.  ii.  31;  Appian,  Hisp.  2;  Plin.  iii.  1. 
s.  3;  Lucan,  iv.  9;  Sil.  iii.  140.)  The  Celtiberians 
occupied  chiefly  the  centre  of  the  country,  as  well  as 
parts  of  Lusitania  and  of  the  N.  coast.  [Celti- 
BERi.]  The  pure  Iberians  dwelt  chiefly  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  on  all  round  the  coast,  and  the  pure 
Celts  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Anas,  and  in  the 
extreme  NW.  of  the  peninsula,  about  the  promontory 
Nerium.  [Celtica.]  Lastly,  there  was  a large 
admixture  of  Phoenicians  in  Baetica;  and  on  other 
points  of  the  S.  and  E.  coasts  colonies  were  esta- 
blished by  the  Phoenicians  and  Carthaginians,  and 
by  various  Greek  states,  as  the  Phocaeans,  Rho- 
dians, Zacynthians,  Samians,  and  Massaliots  (Herod, 
i.  163;  Strab.  iii.  pp.  151,  157,  159  ; Mela,  iii.  6 ; 
Plin.  V.  19.  s.  17);  besides  the  great  influx  of 
Romans  at  a later  period. 

But,  as  regards  the  first  inhabitants,  a directly 
opposite  opinion  has  been  held  by  not  a few  eminent 
scholars,  and  is  supported  by  the  high  authority  of 
Niebuhr,  who  expounds  it  as  follows; — “Spain  is 
destined  by  nature  almost  more  than  Italy,  to  fonn 
one  compact  state : no  one  can  have  a doubt  about 
this,  when  looking  at  the  three  seas  by  which  it  is 
surrounded.  Nevertheless,  however,  it  did  not  be- 
come united  as  one  whole  till  a late  period,  though 
this  happened  before  the  time  of  which  we  have 
written  records ; for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pre- 
viously it  was  divided  into  two  distinct  countries. 
On  the  one  side,  the  Pyrenees  formed  its  natural 
boundary  towards  Gaul  (in  the  course  of  time,  how- 
ever, they  were  crossed,  and  the  Iberians  ruled  over 
the  country  from  the  Garonne  to  the  Rhone)  ; but 
at  an  earlier  period  another  natural  boundary  line 
was  formed  by  the  Sierra  ^lorena,  an  extensive 
range  of  mountains,  which,  for  a couple  of  centuries, 
formed  the  boundary  between  the  Christian  and 
Mahommedan  parts  of  Spain.  These  same  moun- 
tains, no  doubt,  also  separated  the  Iberians  from  the 
Celts.  The  heights  in  the  north  of  Spain,  whence 
the  Tagus,  Durius,  and  Minius  flow  towards  the 
sea,  and  whence,  on  the  other  side,  smaller  rivers 
carry  their  waters  towards  the  Ehro,  were  inhabited 
by  Celts,  who  were  also  called  Celtiberians.  Other 
Celts  bearing  the  name  Celtici  dwelt  in  Algarhia 
and  the  Portuguese  Estremadura,  and  others  again 
inhabited  the  province  Entre  Dov/ro  e Minho  in  the 
north  of  Portugal.  These  three  Celtic  nations  were 
quite  isolated  in  Spain.  The  Celtiberians  were  not 
pure  Celts,  but,  as  even  their  name  indicates,  a 
mixture  of  Celts  and  Iberians;  but  the  Celts  in 
Portugal  are  expressly  stated  to  have  been  pure 
Celts.  The  latter  attracted  the  attention  even  of 
the  ancients,  especially  of  the  excellent  Posidonius, 
who  made  so  many  correct  observations,  but  allowed 
himself  in  this  instance  to  be  misled.  He  is  of 
opinion  that  the  Celts  had  immigrated  into  Spain, 
for  he  reasoned  thus:  as  the  Celts  could  migrate 
into  Italy  and  across  the  Danube  as  far  as  the 
Dnieper  it  was  far  less  difficult  for  them  to  enter  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Spain.  But  such  isolated 
parts  of  a nation  cannot  have  arrived  in  a country 
by  immigration;  on  the  contrary,  the  Iberians  ap- 
pear extending  themselves  and  in  possession  of 
Aquitania  and  Languedoc  at  a very  early  period; 
how  then  could  the  Celts,  not  being  able  to  maintain 
the  Pyrenees,  have  spread  over  the  whole  peninsula? 
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It  is  probable,  nay  almost  evident,  that  it  was  the 
Iberians  that  migi'ated  and  extended  themselves; 
and  this  opinion  agrees  with  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions of  the  Celts  in  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  ac- 
cording to  which  they  were  once  masters  of  all  the 
west  of  Europe,  but  were  expelled  from  many  parts. 
If  we  suppose  that  the  Celts  dwelt  as  far  as  the 
Sierra  Morena,  and  that  the  Iberians,  perhaps  rein- 
forced by  their  kinsmen  from  Africa,  pressed  them 
forward,  this  supposition  would  account  for  some 
Celtic  ruins  which  are  still  extant;  and  the  Celts 
may  have  capitulated  in  a similar  manner  to  that 
described  in  the  book  of  Joshua.  As  one  part  of 
England  was  occupied  by  Germans  so  completely  as 
to  destroy  every  trace  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
while  elsewhere,  as  e.  g.  in  Devonshire,  the  Britons, 
in  large  numbers,  lived  among  the  Germans  and 
became  mixed  with  them,  so  the  Iberians  expelled 
the  ancient  Celtic  population,  wherever  the  nature 
of  the  country  did  not  protect  it;  but  the  Celts 
maintained  themselves  in  the  monntains  between 
the  Tagus  and  the  Iberus,  and  the  Iberians  only 
subdued  them,  and  then  settled  among  them.  In 
course  of  time  the  two  nations  became  amalgamated, 
and  thus  formed  the  Celtiberians,  whose  character, 
however,  is  essentially  Iberian.”  (^Lectures  on 
Ancient  Ethnography  and  Geography,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  280,  281.) 

In  further  support  of  these  views,  we  have  the 
fact  already  mentioned,  that  Spain  lies  quite  open  to 
immigration  from  the  East  by  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean and  the  Straits  ; the  now  established  fact 
that  N.  Africa,  with  which  Spain  is  thus  connected, 
was  peopled  from  the  East ; and  traditions  of  settle- 
ments from  that  side,  of  no  great  value  certainly  by 
themselves,  but  of  some  interest  as  agreeing  with  the 
results  of  other  investigations.  (Sail.  Jug.  18;  Strab. 
XV.  p.  687;  Joseph.  Ant.  x.  11.  § 1.)  The  decision 
of  the  question,  if  it  is  to  be  decided  at  all,  requires 
a more  profound  examination  than  has  yet  been 
made  of  the  remnants  of  the  old  Iberian  language 
as  preserved  in  inscriptions,  in  geographical  names, 
and  in  the  dialects  of  the  Basques,  who  are  now 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  be  the  lineal  descendants 
of  the  old  Iberians.  The  foundations  of  such  an 
investigation  have  been  laid  by  the  late  W.  von 
Humboldt,  in  his  work  already  mentioned.  (Prw- 
fung  der  Untersuchungen  uher  die  Urhewohner 
Hispaniens  vermittelst  der  BasTcischen  Sprache, 
Berlin,  1821  : comp.  Freret,  Mem.  de  T Acad,  des 
Inscr.  vol.  xviii.  p.  78  ; Hoffmann,  die  Iherer  ina 
Western  und  Osten,  Leipz.  1838.) 

Thus  much  is  certain  that,  in  the  whole  period 
of  ancient  history,  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
was  Iberian  ; and,  through  all  subsequent  infusions, 
large  as  they  have  been,  of  Koman,  Gothic,  and  Arab 
blood,  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  still  retains  the 
leading  characteristics  which  are  ascribed  to  the 
Iberians  in  general  and  to  the  Celtiberians  in  par- 
ticular, by  Strabo  and  other  ancient  writers,  and 
which  are  summed  up  by  Arnold  in  the  following 
words  ; — “ The  grave  dress  (Strab.  iii.  p.  145),  the 
temperance  and  sobriety,  the  unyielding  spirit,  the 
extreme  indolence,  the  perseverance  in  guerilla  war- 
fare, and  the  remarkable  absence  of  the  highest 
military  qualities,  ascribed  by  the  Greek  and  Koman 
writers  to  the  ancient  Iberians,  are  all  more  or  less 
characteristic  of  the  Spaniards  of  modem  times.  The 
courtesy  and  gallantry  of  the  Spaniard  to  women 
has  also  come  down  to  him  from  his  Ibeinan  an- 
cestors : m the  eyes  of  the  Greeks,  it  was  an  argu- 
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ment  of  an  imperfect  civilisation,  that  among  the 
Iberians  the  bridegroom  gave,  instead  of  receiving,  a 
dowry ; that  daughters  sometimes  inherited,  to  the 
exclusion  of  sons,  and,  thus  becoming  the  heads  of 
the  family,  gave  portions  to  their  brothers,  that  they 
might  be  provided  with  suitable  wives.  (Strab.  iii. 
p.  165.)  In  another  point,  the  great  difference 
between  the  people  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and 
those  of  the  Teutonic  stock,  was  remarked  also  in 
Iberia : the  Iberians  were  ignorant,  but  not  simple- 
hearted  ; on  the  contrary,  they  were  cunning  and 
mischievous,  with  habits  of  robbery  almost  indo- 
mitable— fond  of  brigandage,  though  incapable  of 
the  great  combinations  of  war.  (Strab.  iii.  p.  154.) 
These,  in  some  degree,  are  qualities  common  to 
almost  all  barbarians  ; but  they  offer  a strong  con- 
trast to  the  character  of  the  Germans,  whose  words 
spoke  what  was  in  their  hearts,  and  of  whose  most 
powerful  tribe  it  is  recorded  that  their  ascendancy 
was  maintained  by  no  other  arms  than  those  of 
justice.”  (Hist,  of  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  396,  397.) 

The  different  tribes,  however,  were  distinguished 
by  very  different  degrees  of  character.  The  Can- 
tabrians, and  the  peoples  of  the  N.  coast  in  general, 
w'ere  the  wildest  and  rudest  ; the  Celtiberians, 
though  scarcely  more  civilised,  were  of  a very  noble 
disposition:  theVaceaei  were  (under  the  Romans,  at 
least)  highly  civilised,  and  only  inferior  to  the  Tur- 
detani  of  Baetica,  who  cultivated  science  and  had  a 
literature  of  their  own.  [Turdetania.] 

There  remain  two  very  striking  points  in  which 
the  ancient  Iberians  and  the  modern  Spaniards  bear 
the  closest  resemblance  to  each  other.  The  one  is, 
not  merely  the  disunion,  but  the  alienation  and 
exasperation,  which  the  several  nations  have  ever 
displayed  towards  each  other,  and  which  has  made 
them  the  almost  helpless  victims,  or  the  still  more 
helpless  dependents,  of  foreign  foes  or  friends,  whom 
they  have  afterwards  requited  with  internecine 
hatred  or  bitter  ingratitude.  The  other  point  re- 
ferred to  is  the  obstinate  endurance  with  which 
they  have  fought  behind  walls,  as  attested,  among 
other  instances,  by  the  sieges  of  Saguntum  and 
Numantia,  Gerona  and  Zaragoza ; a quality,  in 
both  cases,  strangely  contrasted  with  their  inability 
to  stand  the  shock  of  armies  on  the  open  field  of 
battle.  “ In  Condd’s  History  of  the  Arabs,  a general, 
in  his  despatch  to  the  Caliph,  says  of  the  Spaniards : 
On  horseback  they  are  eagles  ; in  the  defence  of 
their  towns,  lions  ; but  in  the  field  they  are  women.” 
(Niebuhr,  Lectures  on  Anc.  Eth.,  <^c.  vol.  ii.  p.  286: 
the  whole  Lecture,  as  well  as  the  passage  on  Spain 
in  Arnold’s  History,  to  both  of  which  such  frequent 
reference  has  been  made  in  this  article,  deserve  the 
most  attentive  perusal : the  half-volume  devoted  to 
Hispania  in  Ukert’s  Geographic  der  Griechen  und 
R'dmer  is  a masterly  production,  and  contains  a 
collection  of  references  to  nearly  all  the  materials 
required  for  the  study ; but  the  reader  of  Ukert 
must  be  constantly  on  his  guard  against  false  refer- 
ences. Forbiger,  Handhuch  der  alien  Geographic, 
vol.  iii.  pp.  4 — 109,  follows  close  in  Ukert’s  steps, 
correcting  many  of  his  false  references,  but  intro- 
ducing others  of  his  own  ; he  adds,  however,  some 
valuable  notices  of  the  modem  literature  of  the  sub- 
ject. Among  the  works  of  the  ancient  writers, 
Strabo’s  third  book  stand?  pre-eminent  for  its  fulness 
and  general  accuracy.  The  conquest  of  the  penin- 
sula by  the  barbarians,  and  the  transition  to  its 
medieval  history,  form  too  large  a subject  to  be 
entered  on  here  : all  that  is  necessary  for  the  pur- 
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pose  of  this  work  will  be  found  iu  the  articles  on 
the  Alans,  Goths,  and  Vandals.) 

The  annexed  coin,  with  the  Roman  legend  his- 
PANORCM,  is  generally  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  Hispanians  in  general : but  there  is  much  reason 
to  believe  that  it  does  not  really  belong  to  Spain  at 
all,  but  was  struck  in  Sicily  by  a colony  of  Spanish 
auxiliaries  settled  in  that  country.  [P,  S.] 


HISPA'NUM  MARE  or  HISPA'NUS  OCE- 
ANUS,  also  called  Mare  Ibericum  and  Balea- 
RlCUlU  (tt6vtos  ’l€r]piK6sy  rh  ^ISrjpiKhv  Tr4\ayos,  rh 
BaWiapiKhv  TreAoyos),  the  specific  name  of  the  W. 
part  of  the  Mare  Internum  (^Mediterranean'), 
about  the  Balearic  islands,  and  along  the  E.  coast, 
and  also,  according  to  some  of  the  ancients,  the  S. 
coast  of  Hispania.  Thus  Agathemerus  makes  it 
extend  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Pyrenees. 
(^Strab.  ii.  p.  122;  Dion.  Per.  69  ; Agathem.  i.  3, 
ii.  14  ; Flor.  iii.  6,  9 ; Plin.  iii.  5.  s.  10;  Solin  23; 
Priscian.  Perjeg.  75  ; Claudian.  xxiii.  8.)  [P.  S.] 

HISPELLUM  (EiVireAAoj'j  Strab.;  ''laireKKov, 
Ptol. : Eth.  Hispellas,  - atis  : Spello),  a town  of 
Umbria,  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines,  and  on  the 
left  of  the  Flaminian  Way,  about  4 miles  from 
Fulginium  (Foligno)  and  6 from  Mevania  (Bevag- 
na).  It  is  noticed  by  several  writers  among  the 
more  considerable  towns  of  this  part  of  Umbria. 
(Strab.  V.  p.  227 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 54;  Sil.  Ital.  viii. 
458;  Orell.  Inscr.  98.)  Pliny  terms  it  a colony, 
and  we  find  it  bearing  in  inscriptions  the  titles  of 
‘‘  Colonia  Julia  Hispelli  ” and  “ Colonia  Urbana 
Flavia,”  whence  it  appears  that  it  must  have  re- 
I ceived  two  successive  colonies,  the  one  under  Augus- 
j tus,  the  other  under  Vespasian.  (Plin.  iii.  14.  s.  19 ; 

Orell.  Inscr.  2170,  3885  ; Hygin.  de  Limit,  p. 

I 179.)  Augustus,  indeed,  seems  to  have  shown  it 
especial  favour,  and  bestowed  on  Hispellum  the 
grove  and  temple  of  Clitumnus,  though  these  were 
more  than  12  miles  distant  from  the  town,  and 
separated  by  the  intervening  territories  of  Mevania 
and  Fulginium.  (Plin.^^.  viii.  8.)  We  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a fresh  acces- 
sion of  colonists  under  Hadrian.  (ZtS.  Cohn.  p. 
224;  Zumpt,  de  Col.  p.  409.)  Inscriptions,  as 
well  as  extant  remains,  testify  to  its  flourishing 
condition  under  the  Roman  empire  : besides  cen- 
siderable  ruins  of  its  amphitheatre  in  the  plain  below 
the  modern  town,  there  exists  one  of  the  Roman 
gates,  called  Porta  Veneris,  in  good  preservation, 
some  remains  of  a triumphal  arch  in  a street  thence 
called  the  'Via  delVArco,  and  considerable  portions  of 
the  ancient  walls.  The  inhabitants  profess  to  show 
the  house  and  tomb  of  the  poet  Propertius,  for  which 
there  is  certainly  no  authority:  but  many  critics 
consider  Hispellum  as  having  a better  claim  than 
' Mevania  to  be  regarded  as  his  birthplace.  [Me- 
vania.] Hispellum  was  an  episcopal  see  till  the 
sixth  century,  when  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  Lombards,  and  the  see  transferred  to  Foligno; 

■ but  the  modern  town  of  Spello  is  still  a consider- 
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able  place.  (Rampoldi,  Corogr.  d' Italia,  vol.  iv.  p. 
1066.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HISTIAEA  (Tcrrlaia).  1.  A town  in  the  north 
of  Euboea,  better  known  under  its  later  name  Oreus 
[Oreus.] 

2.  In  Attica.  [Athenae,  p.  294.] 

HISriAEO'TIS  (lariaicoTis,  also  'EariatSiTis). 
1.  A district  in  the  north-west  of  Thessaly. 
[Thessalia.] 

2.  A district  in  the  north  of  Euboea,  of  which  the 
chief  town  wivs  Histiaea,  afterwards  called  Oreus. 
[Oreus.] 

HISTO'NIUM  ('lo'rdi'ioj':  Histoniensis:  II 

Vasto  or  Vasto  d' Ammone),  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Frentani,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
about  five  miles  S.  of  the  promontory  called  Punta 
della  Penna.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history, 
but  the  name  is  noticed  by  all  the  geographers 
among  the  towns  of  the  Frentani,  and  we  learn  from 
the  Liber  Coloniarum  that  it  received  a colony, 
apparently  under  Caesar.  (Mel.  ii.  4.  § 9 ; Plin.  iii. 
12.  s.  17;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 18;  Lib.  Colon,  p.  260; 
Zumpt,  de  Colon,  p.  307.)  It  did  not,  however, 
obtain  the  rank  of  a colonia,  but  continued  to  bear 
the  title  of  a municipium,  as  we  learn  from  inscrip- 
tions. (Orell.  Inscr.  2603,  4052;  Zumpt,  /.  c.) 
The  same  authorities  pi'ove  that  it  must  have  been 
under  the  Roman  empire  a flourishing  and  opulent 
municipal  town;  and  this  is  further  attested  by 
existing  remains,  which  include  the  vestiges  of  a 
theatre,  baths,  and  other  public  edifices,  besides 
numerous  mosaics,  statues,  and  columns  of  granite 
or  marble.  Hence  there  seems  no  doubt  that  it  was 
at  this  period  the  chief  city  of  the  Frentani.  (Roma- 
nelli,  vol.  iii.  p.  32.)  Among  the  numerous  inscrip- 
tions which  have  been  found  there,  one  of  the  most 
curious  records  the  fact  of  a youth  named  L.  Vale- 
rius Pudens  having  at  thirteen  years  of  age  borne 
away  the  prize  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  contests  held 
at  Rome  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  (Ro- 
manelli,  1.  c.  p.  34;  Orell.  Inscr.  2603;  Mommsen, 
I.  R.  N.  5252.)  The  name  of  Histonium  is  still 
found  in  the  Itineraries  of  the  fourth  century  (Itin. 
Ant.  p.  314;  Tah.  Pent.),  and  it  probably  never 
ceased  to  exist  on  its  present  site,  though  ravaged 
successively  by  the  Goths,  the  Lombards,  and  the 
Arabs.  Some  local  writers  have  referred  to  Histo- 
nium the  strange  passage  of  Strabo  (vi.  p.  242),  in 
whicn  he  speaks  of  a place  called  Ortonium  (as  the 
name  stands  in  the  MSS.)  as  the  resort  of  pirates 
of  a very  wild  and  uncivilised  character.  The  pas- 
sage is  equally  inapplicable  to  Histonium  and  to 
Ortona,  both  of  which  names  naturally  suggest 
themselves;  and  Kramer  is  disposed  to  reject  it 
altogether  as  spurious.  (Kramer,  ad  loc.) 

Histonium  has  no  natural  port,  but  a mere  road- 
stead ; and  it  is  not  improbable  that  in  the  days  of 
its  prosperity  it  had  a dependent  port  at  the  Punta 
della  Penna,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  and 
where  Roman  remains  have  also  been  found,  which 
have  been  regarded,  but  probably  erroneously,  as 
those  of  Buca.  [Buca.]  The  inscriptions  pub- 
lished by  a local  antiquarian,  as  found  on  the  same 
spot,  are  in  all  probability  spurious.  (See  Mommsen, 
Inscr.  Regn.  Neap.  p.  274,  App.  p.  30;  who  has 
collected  and  published  all  the  genuine  inscriptions 
found  at  Histonium.)  [E  H B ] 

HISTRIA.  [IsTRiA.] 

HlTllIES  (XeTTaiot,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes 
of  the  Canaanites,  whom  the  Israehtes  found  in  Pa- 
lestine. (Gere.  XV.  20;  Exod.  iii.  8,  xxiii.  23.)  They 
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dwelt  in  the  district  of  Hebron,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Amorites.  (^Gen.  xxiii.  7,  seq. ; Numb. 
xiii.  29.)  Solomon  compelled  them  to  pay  tribute 
along  with  the  other  Canaanitish  tribes  (1  Kings, 
ix.  20,  seq.)  ; but  w'e  find  them  at  a later  period  (in 
the  time  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel)  governed  by  kings 
of  their  own  (2  Kings,  vii.  6).  The  Hittites  are 
also  mentioned  after  the  return  of  the  Jews  from 
captivity  (^Ezra,  ix.  1) ; but  after  this  time  their 
name  does  not  occur  again. 

HIVITES  (Ewaiot,  LXX.),  one  of  the  tribes  of  the 
Canaanites,  whom  the  Israelites  found  in  Palestine. 
(Gen.  X.  17;  Exod.  iii.  8,  17,  xxiii.  23;  Josh.  iii. 
10.)  They  dwelt  in  the  north  of  the  country,  at  the 
oot  of  Mount  Hermon  (Judg.  iii.  3),  and  appear  to 
have  been  driven  by  the  Israelites  to  the  north-west, 
as  we  find  them  mentioned  in  the  time  of  David 
together  wdth  Tyre  and  Sidon.  (2  Sam.  xxiv.  7.) 
The  remnant  of  the  nation  was  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Solomon  ( 1 Kings,  ix  20),  after  which  they  dis- 
appear from  history. 

HOLM  I ('O\fiot  : Eth.  ’OX/xevs),  a town  on  the 
coast  of  Cilicia  Tracheia,  a little  to  the  south-west  of 
Seleucia;  during  the  period  after  Alexander  its  in- 
habitants w'ere  transferred  to  form  the  population  of 
the  neighbouring  Seleuceia.  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  670 ; Scy- 
lax,  p.  40;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Plin.  v.  22,  who  calls  the 
place  Jlolmia.')  Leake  (Asia  Minor,  p.  205)  thinks 
the  modern  town  of  Aghaliman  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Holmi,  which  Scylax  describes  as  de- 
serted even  in  his  time. 

Another  town  of  the  same  name  existed  in  Phry- 
gia, on  the  road  from  Apameia  to  Iconium,  at  the  en- 
trance into  a pass  of  Itlount  Taurus.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  663.)  It  is  probable  that  it  may  have  been  the 
same  place  as  the  fort  Myriocephalon,  by  which  the 
emperor  Manuel  Comiienus  passed  in  a.  D.  1172, 
before  the  battle  of  Iconium.  (Nicet.  Chonat.  p. 
115.)  [L.  S.] 

HOLMO'NES.  [Olmones.] 

HOLOPHYXUS.  [Olophyxus]. 

HOMANA,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (v.  23)  as  a towm 
in  Pisidia,  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  Ovgavaba  in 
Hierocles  (p.  675).  It  was,  probably,  situated  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  lake  Caralitis,  and  was 
the  capital  of  the  Homanades  on  the  frontier  of 
Isauria,  who,  besides  Homana,  are  said  to  have  pos- 
sessed 44  forts  (comp.  Tac.  Ann.  iii.  48),  a state- 
ment opposed  to  the  remarks  of  Strabo  (xii.  pp.  569, 
668,  679),  according  to  which  the  Homanades 
('Oyuai/aSets),  the  most  barbarous  of  all  Pisidian 
tribes,  dwelt  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  highest 
mountains  without  any  towns  or  villages,  living  only 
in  caves.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  the  consul 
Quirinius  compelled  this  little  tribe,  by  famine,  to 
surrender,  and  distributed  4000  of  them  as  colonists 
among  the  neighbouring  towns.  [L.  S.] 

HOMANADES.  [Homana.] 

HOMERPTAE  ('O/xrip'iTai,  Peripl.  p.  13  ; Mar- 
cian,  p.  13  ; Plin.  vi.  28  ; Ptol.  vi.  7),  a people  of 
Arabia  Felix  who  occupied  its  S.  promontory.  ( Fe- 
men).  The  Arabs  of  Yemen,  wh(  are  well  known 
in  Oriental  history  under  the  name  of  Himyari, 
and  tn  the  Greeks  by  the  name  of  Homeritae,  were 
a civilised  people  in  very  remote  ages.  They  pos- 
sessed a rich  and  fertile  tenitory,  very  advanta- 
geously situated  for  commerce.  The  Himyaritic 
dynasty  of  the  Tobbdi  (from  the  Arabic  Tabbdiah, 
which  had  a general  signification  hke  that  of  Em- 
peror, Khan,  Pharaoh,  Caesar,  &c.;  D’Herbelot, 
■Eibliotheque  Orientak  s.  v.  Tubbd)  is  referred  to  a 
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very  early  period,  and  their  power  appears  to  have 
been  very  extended,  as  monumental  traces  of  the 
Himyari  have  been  found  not  only  in  Yemen,  but  in 
distant  countries  both  to  the  E.  and  W.  There  is  a 
considerable  afiinity  between  the  Himyari  character 
and  the  well-known  and  most  ancient  Devundgari 
Sanscrit.  The  earliest  writing  was  probably  the 
Himyaritic,  even  anterior  to  the  Cuneiform  cha- 
racters. 

The  independence  of  the  Homeritae  was  first  vio- 
lated by  an  Aethiopian  conqueror.  (Procop.  B.  P. 
i.  19,  20.)  Those  who  wish  to  study  the  very  ob- 
scure question  of  the  Jewish  and  Abyssinian  king- 
doms in  Homeritis  will  find  much  valuable  inform- 
ation in  Dean  Milman’s  notes  upon  the  42nd  chapter 
of  Gibbon,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted,  espe- 
cially the  very  able  notes  of  Saint  Martin  upon  Le 
Beau  (Bas  Empire,  vol.  viii.  pp.  46 — 67,  153 — 
158),  to  which  may  be  added  Ritter,  Erdkunde, 
vol.  xiv.  p.  38  ; Ewald,  Gesch.  des  Volkes  Israel, 
vol.  i.  p.  383,  2nd  edit.  1851  ; Humboldt,  Cosmos, 
vol.  ii.  p.  206,  trans. ; and  the  2nd  volume  of  Colonel 
Chesney’s  Expedition  to  the  Euphrates.  It  may 
be  sufficient  here  to  quote  the  words  of  Gibbon:  — 

“ If  a Chri.stian  power  had  been  maintained  in 
Arabia,  Mahomet  must  have  been  crushed  in  his 
cradle,  and  Abyssinia  would  have  prevented  a revo- 
lution which  has  changed  the  civil  and  religious 
.state  of  the  world.”  ‘ [E.  B.  j.] 

HO'IMOLE  or  HOMO'LIUM  (^Op6\r),  Strab.  ix. 
p.  443 ; 'OpdKiov,  Strab.  1.  c.,  Liv.  xlii.  38 ; Plin.  iv. 
9.  s.  16),  a town  of  Thessaly,  situated  at  the  foot  ot 
Mt.  Homole,  and  near  the  edge  of  the  vale  of  Ternpe. 
l\It.  Homole  was  the  part  of  the  chain  of  Ossa  lying 
between  Ternpe  and  the  modern  village  of  Kar,itza. 
Mt.  Homole  is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with 
Ossa.  It  was  celebrated  as  a favourite  haunt  of 
Pan,  and  as  the  abode  of  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Lapithae.  Pausanias  describes  it  as  the  most  fertile 
mountain  in  Thessaly,  and  well  supplied  with  foun- 
tains. (Pans.  ix.  8.  § 6 ; Eurip.  Here.  Fur.  37 1 ; 
Theocr.  Idijll.  vii.  104;  Virg.  Aen.  vii.  675;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.  'Op6\7].')  The  exact  site  of  the  town  is 
uncertain.  Both  Scylax  and  Strabo  seem  to  place 
it  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Peneius  near  the  exit  of 
the  vale  of  Ternpe,  and  consequently  at  some  distance 
from  the  sea  (Scylax,  p.  12;  Strab.  ix.  p.  445);  but 
in  Apollonius  Rhodius  and  in  the  Orphic  poems 
Homole  is  described  as  situated  near  the  sea-shore, 
and  in  Apollonius  even  another  town,  Eurymenae, 
is  placed  between  Homole  and  Ternpe.  (Apoll.  Rhod, 
i.  594;  Orpheus,  Argon.  460.)  Eurymenae,  how- 
ever, stood  upon  the  coast  more  to  the  south. 
[Eurymenae.]  Leake  conjectures  that  the  cele- 
brated convent  of  St.  Demetrius,  situated  upon  the 
lower  part  of  Mt.  Kissavo,  stands  on  the  site  of 
Homolium.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  iii.  p.  402, 
vol.  iv.  p.  415.) 

HONO'RIAS  (^Ovupids),  the  name  given  by 
Theodosius  II.,  in  honour  of  his  uncle  Honorius,  to 
the  town  of  Claudio  polls  in  Bithynia,  which  at  a still 
earlier  time  had  been  called  Heracleia.  (Malala, 
Chron.  ii.  14;  Hierocl,  p.  694.)  [L.  S.] 

HOPLl'TES.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  a.] 

HOR.  [Idumaea.] 

HORCA.  [Orca.] 

HOREB.  [Sinai.] 

HORESTI,  in  North  Britain,  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
(Agric.  38).  After  the  battle  of  the  Grampians 
Agricola  moved  into  their  co\xntry=Stirling,  or  the 
north  part  of  Lanark.  [R.  G.  L.] 
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HORITES.  [IDUSLA.EA.] 

HORMA.  [Almopia.] 

HORMA'NUS.  [Omanitae.] 

HO'RREA,  AD,  a place  in  Gallia  Narbonensis, 
which  signifies  a depot  for  com  and  perhaps  other 
merchandise.  Such  names  of  places  occur  occasion- 
iflly,  Beaufort  (^Karamania,  p.  27)  describes  one  of 
these  Horrea,  or  Roman  granaries,  near  the  ruins  of 
Myra,  which  bears  a perfect  inscription  beginning 
HORREA  IMP.,  &c.  The  Antonine  Itinerary  places 
Ad  Horrea  on  the  road  from  the  Var  to  Forum  Julii 
(^Frejus),  and  between  Antipolis  (^Antibes)  and 
Frejus.  From  Antipolis  to  Ad  Horrea  is  12  M.P.; 
and  from  Ad  Horrea  to  Forum  Julii  it  is  17  M.P. 
The  Table  gives  the  same  distances.  The  geogra- 
phers differ  wonderfully  about  the  site  of  Ad  Horrea. 
Some  place  it  at  Grasse,  NW.  of  Antibes,  according 
to  which  the  road  must  have  made  a great  bend 
between  Antipolis  and  Forum  Julii.  Others  would 
have  it  to  be  Napoul,  which  is  much  too  near  Frejus 
to  agree  with  the  distance.  D’Anville  places  it  at 
Cannes,  in  favour  of  which  there  are  two  things: — 
Cannes  is  on  the  coast,  where  grain  might  be  landed, 
for  in  the  days  of  the  Romans  the  Provincia  imported 
com,  as  it  does  now,  from  Africa  ; and  it  is  probably 
on  the  old  road.  But  it  is  too  near  to  Antipolis ; which 
difficulty  D’Anville  removes  by  a common  device  of 
his, — he  reads  vii.  for  xii.  Others  fix  Ad  Hoirea  at 
a place  called  Horihel  or  Auribeau,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  stream  of  Viviers.  [G.  L.] 

HORREA  COELIA.  [Hadrumetum.] 
HO'RREUM,  a town  of  Molossis  in  Epirus,  of 
uncertain  site.  (Liv.  xlv.  26.) 

HORREUM  MARGI  {Morawa  Eissar),  a town 
in  Moesia,  on  the  river  Margus,  where,  according  to 
the  Ant.  Itinerary  (219),  the  Legio  xiv  Gemina, 
and  according  to  the  Not.  Imperii  (30)  the  Legio 
XIII  Gemina,  was  stationed.  (Comp.  Itin.Ant.  134; 
Geogr.  Rav.  iv.  7 ; It.  Hieros.  565,  where  the  name 
is  Orormgus;  Hierocl.  p.  657,  ^Opdipapxos;  and 
Ptol.  iii.  9.  § 5,  ’O^^ea.  [L.  S.] 

HORTA  or  HORTANUM  (^Orte),  an  ancient 
town  of  Etruria,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  nearly  opposite  to  its  confluence  with  the 
Nar  (Aiem).  Its  name  is  mentioned  only  by  Pliny, 
who  calls  it  Hortanum  (probably  an  adjective  form), 
and  by  P.  Diaconus,  who  writes  it  Horta,  and  men- 
tions it  with  Sutrium,  Polimartium,  Ameria,  and 
other  towns  on  the  two  sides  of  the  Tiber.  (Plin.  iii. 
5.  s.  8 ; P.  Diac.  iv.  8.)  There  can,  therefore,  be  no 
doubt  that  it  is  the  place  still  called  Orte,  where, 
besides  some  relics  of  Roman  times,  numerous  Etrus- 
can sepulchres  have  been  discovered,  and  objects  of 
considerable  interest  brought  to  light.  (Dennis,  Etru- 
ria, vol.  i.  pp,  162 — 167.)  It  probably  derived  its 
name  from  the  Etruscan  goddess  Horta,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch.  (^Quaest.  Rom.  46  ; Muller, 
EtrusJcer.  vol.  ii.  p.  62.)  The  celebrated  Lacus  Va- 
dimonis,  the  scene  of  two  of  the  most  decisive  defeats 
of  the  Etruscans  by  the  Romans,  was  situated  about 
4 miles  above  Horta,  close  to  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber.  [Vadimonis  Lacus.]  The  Via  Amerina, 
which  led  from  Falerii  to  Ameria  [Ameria],  crossed 
the  Tiber  just  below  Horta,  where  the  remains  of  a 
Roman  bridge  are  still  visible.  (Dennis,  1.  c.  p.  167.) 

The  “ Hortinae  classes  ” mentioned  by  Virgil 
(Aen.  vii.  715)  must  probably  be  connected  with  this 
city,  though  he  places  them  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Tiber,  among  the  Sabines,  and  the  adjective  formed 
from  Horta  would  naturally  be  Hortanus,  and  not 
Hortinus.  [E-  H.  B.] 
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HORTONA.  [Ortona.] 

HO'SSII,  O'SSII  COao-ioi,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 22),  a 
people  of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  who  occupied  the  E. 
coasts  of  the  Baltic — Esthonia  and  the  island  of 
Oesel,  and  belonged  to  the  Finnish  stock.  (Schafarik. 
Slav.  A It.  vol.  i.  pp.  298,  302.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HOSTTLIA,  a small  town  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
situated  on  the  N.  bank  of  the  Padus,  about  10 
miles  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mincius  ; it  is  still 
called  Ostiglia.  Pliny  (xxi.  12.  s.  43)  calls  it  only 
a village  (vicus)  ; and  we  learn  from  Tacitus  that  it 
was  dependent  on  Verona  (“vicus  Veronensium,”HwL 
iii.  9).  But  in  the  civil  war  between  Vitellius  and 
Vespasian  it  was  occupied  by  Caecina,  the  lieutenant 
of  the  former,  as  a military  post  of  importance,  com- 
manding the  passage  of  the  Padus,  and  secured  on 
its  flank  by  the  extensive  marshes  of  the.  Tartarus. 
(Id.  Hist.  ii.  100,  iii.  9,  14,  21,  40.)  It  is  again 
mentioned  by  Cassiodorus  in  the  6 th  century  ( Var. 
ii.  31),  and  was  probably  a considerable  place  in 
ancient  as  well  as  modern  times,  though  it  did  not 
enjoy  municipal  privileges.  The  Itinerary  correctly 
places  it  30  M.  P.  from  Verona  on  the  road  to  Bo- 
nonia  (7<m.  Ant.  p.  282),  while  the  Table  gives  33 
{Tab.Peut).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HOSUERBAS,  a Mutatio,  or  place,  in  the  Jeru- 
salem Itinerary,  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  to 
Narbonne.  It  is  the  next  place  to  Narbonne,  and 
15  Roman  miles  from  it.  The  Table  has  it  Usuerna 
or  Usuerva,  and  16  M.P.  from  Narbonne.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a place  at  the  ford  of  the  torrent 
Jourre  or  Jourve.  [G.  L.] 

HUNGUNUERRO,  one  of  the  places  called  Muta- 
tiones  in  the  Jerusalem  Itinerary,  on  the  road  from 
Bordeaux  to  Narbonne.  From  Civitas  Auscius 
(^AucK)  to  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  is  6 Gallic  leagues  ; 
and  from  Mutatio  ad  Sextum  to  Hungunuerro  is 
7 Gallic  leagues.  The  road  is  direct  from  Auch  as 
far  as  Toulouse;  and  if  anybody  can  get  a good  map 
of  that  part,  he  will  be  able  to  guess  where  the  place 
is,  for  it  is  on  the  straight  road  between  Auch  and 
Toulouse.  D’Anville  guesses  Gircaro  ; Walckenaer 
guesses  '‘'"Eundu  de  devant  et  Menjoulet."  [G.  L.] 
HUNNI  or  CHUNI  (OZvvoi,  Xovroi').  Observe 
the  absence  of  the  aspirate  in  Obwoi. 

So  early  a writer  as  Ptolemy  has  the  following 
passage: — fiera^v  Baarepvoiy  ual  'Pw^aXdywv 
Xovroi  (iii.  5.  § 25).  The  full  value  of  the  notice 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Authorities.. — The  two  best  authorities  are 
Ammianus  Marcellinus  and  Priscus,  each  contem- 
porary with  the  actions  he  describes,  but  Priscus  the 
better  of  the  two.  Sidonius  Apollonaris  notices  their 
invasion  of  Gaul;  and  that  as  a contemporary.  The 
other  authorities  are  all  of  later  date,  i.  e.  referable 
to  the  sixth  century  or  later,  e.g.  Jornandes,  Pro- 
copius, Agathias,  Gregoiy  of  Tours.  Cassiodorus,  the 
best  authority  of  Joimandes,  wrote  under  the  reign 
of  Theodoric,  40  years  after  Attila’s  death.  The 
whole  history  of  Jornandes  is  written  in  a spirit 
eminently  hostile  to  the  Huns  ; the  spirit  of  a Goth 
as  opposed  to  his  conqueror,  the  Hun. 

Huns  of  Ammianus.  — The  earliest  of  the 
two  really  trustworthy  writers  who  speak  with 
authority  concerning  the  Huns  is  Ammianus  Mar- 
cellinus (xxxi.  1,  et  seq.).  But  his  evidence  is 
by  no  means  of  equal  value  throughout.  He  de- 
scribes their  appearance,  partly  after  what  he  may 
ha\e  read  in  older  authors  respecting  the  Scythians, 
and  partly  after  what  he  may  have  learned  from 
those  who  had  seen  him.  At  any  rate  be  draws 
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a distinction  between  them  and  the  closely  allied 
Alani.  The  Alani  were  tall  and  good-looking  (“  pro- 
ceri,  pulcri  ”)  with  yellow  hair — “ Hunnisque  per 
omnia  suppares,  verum  victu  mitiores  et  cultu  ” 
(§  21).  The  Huns  were  “ imberbes  ” — “ spadombus 
similes  — pandi  ut  bipedes  existimes  bestias  ” (2). 
When  Ammianus  wrote,  the  geographical  relations 
of  the  Huns  to  the  populations  around  them  seem  to 
Lave  been  as  follows.  The  Alans  occupied  the  pre- 
sent government  of  Caucasus,  and  the  frontier  of 
Circassia.  Due  north  and  west  of  the  Alans  came  the 
Huns  themselves,  concerning  whom  Ammianus  tells 
us  that  “ monumentis  veteribus  leviter  nota,  ultra 
paludes  Maoticas  Glacialem  Oceanum  accolens,omnem 
modum  feritatis  excedit.”  He  tells  us  this;  but  we 
must  remark  the  loose  character  of  his  geography 
in  respect  to  the  Icy  Ocean,  and  also  the  likelihood 
of  his  views  concerning  their  original  migrations 
being  mere  inferences  from  the  phenomena  of  their 
sudden  appearance.  The  western  part  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Caucasus,  Taurida,  and  Cherson  formed  the 
area  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  at  the  time  before 
us,  viz.  A.  D.  375,  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Valens, 
Gratian,  and  Valentinian  II. 

It  is  just  in  the  midst  of  these  notices  that  the 
necessity  for  criticism  upon  the  text  of  Ammianus  is 
so  necessary.  Between  his  notice  of  the  Huns  and 
his  notice  of  the  Alans,  in  each  of  which  he  speaks 
in  his  own  proper  person,  as  a contemporary  inquirer 
with  sutScient  means  of  information,  he  biings  in  the 
account  from  Herodotus  of  the  Neuri,  Geloni,  Aga- 
thyrsi,  Alelanchlaeni,  Anthropophagi,  and  Amazones. 
'I  his  archaic  and  semi-fabulous  part  must  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest. 

However,  next  come  the  Grutungi,  conterminous 
with  the  Alani  of  the  Don.  How  near  the  Grutungi 
came  to  the  Tanais  is  uncertain.  They  spread,  at 
least,  to  the  valley  of  the  Dniester.  Here  w^as  the 
“ vallis  Grutlmngorum.”  The  Themngs  lay  between 
the  Dniester  and  the  Danube  ; and  besides  the  Ther- 
viiigs,  the  Thaifalae  on  the  R.  Gerasus  (the  SeretK). 
The  ethnological  connection  seems  to  have  been 
between  the  Huns  and  Alans  on  the  one  side,  and 
the  Thervings  and  Grutungs  on  the  other  — the 
Thaifalae  being  uncertain.  The  political  alliances 
generally  coincided  w’ith  the  ethnological. 

The  Huns  drove  the  Grutungs  and  Thervings 
(the  Goths,  as  they  are  mostly  called)  across  the 
l)anube — from  Dacia  into  Moesia  and  Thrace,  from 
the  modern  Moldavia  or  Bessarabia  into  Bulgaria 
and  Rumelia.  This  is  the  first  great  event  in  their 
usual  history ; for  the  conquests  and  migrations 
previous  to  their  appearance  on  the  Dneister  are  un- 
authenticated. The  quarrels  between  the  Goths 
of  Moesia  and  the  Romans  begin,  and  the  Huns  and 
Alans — no  longer  enemies  but  allies  — side  with  the 
former.  So  at  least  it  appears  from  the  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  notices  which  apply  to  the  period  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  Huns  of  Ammianus  and 
that  of  the 

Huns  of  Pkiscus. — A clear  light  is  thrown 
over  the  reign  of  Attila,  the  son  of  Mundzak.  He 
began  to  reign  a.d.  433,  and,  over  and  above  the 
notices  of  his  battles,  we  find  in  Prisons  references  to 
as  many  as  five  embassies,  viz.  in  A.  D.  433  (just 
after  Ruas’  death),  441,  448,  449,  450, — this  last 
being  abortive  and  incomplete.  In  the  one  a.d  448 
Priscus  took  a part.  Gibbon  has  abridged  the  ac- 
count of  it.  A.D.  448  was  the  time,  and  the  royal 
camp  or  court  of  Attila,  between  the  Theiss  and  the 
Danube,  the  place.  In  a.d.  453  Attila  died. 
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AVliat  were  his  acts,  and  what  his  power  ? Both 
have  been  much  exaggerated, — by  Gibbon  as  much 
.as  by  any  one.  He  overran  Italy,  Greece,  Thrace, 
the  countries  on  the  Low^er  Danube,  and  penetrated 
as  far  into  Gaul  as  Chalons.  He  claimed  either  a 
subsidy  or  a tribute  from  the  Romans  of  the  Eastern 
Empire.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  plan  of 
an  incursion  into  Persia, — at  least,  the  practicability 
of  making  one  was  one  of  the  topics  which  Priscus 
heard  discussed  during  the  embassy.  He  spread  his 
negotiations  as  far  as  Africa  ; and  so  got  the  co- 
operation of  Genseric. 

In  these  we  have  the  measure  of  his  operations. 
They  were  undoubtedly  great ; though  not  greater 
than  those  of  Alaric,  andi  Genseric,  and  other  con- 
querors of  the  time. 

His  method  was  that  of  a politician  quite  as  much 
as  that  of  a soldier.  We  hear  of  more  embassies 
than  campaigns  during  the  reign  of  Attila. 

The  nations  that  fought  under  his  banner  were 
numerous  ; but  some  (if  not  several)  fought  as 
allies,  not  as  subjects.  These  allies  and  subjects — 
collectively — fall  into  2 divisions. 

1st.  The  particular  population  to  which  Hun  was 
given  as  a generic  name,  i.  e.  the  Huns  themselves  in 
detail. 

2nd.  The  populations  other  than  Hun,  i.  e.  Gothic, 
Alan,  &c. 

The  latter  will  be  noticed  first ; the  former  wdll 
find  a place  hereafter. 

Sidonius  Apollinaris  writes  : — 

Barbaries  toties  in  te  transfuderat  Arctos 
Gallia,  pugnacem  Rugum,  comitante  Gelono; 

Gepida  trux  sequitur,  Sucvum  Burgundio  cogit  : 
Chunus,  Bellonotus,  Neurus,  Basterna,  Toringus, 
Bructerus  ulvosa  vel  quern  Nicer  abluit  unda 
Prorumpit  Francus.” — vii.  320. 

This  applies  to  the  invasion  of  Gaul. 

From  Jornandes  we  get  the  additional  names  of 
Sarmatae,  “ Cemandri,  Marcomanni,  Suevi,  Quadi, 
Heruli,  Turcilingi.” 

These  lists  give  Attila  an  inordinately  large,  or 
a moderate-sized  kingdom,  according  to  the  inter- 
pretation we  give  to  each  name,  and  according 
to  the  character  of  the  dominion  over  the  popula- 
tions which  bore  them,  which  w'e  attribute  to  the 
invader  of  Gaul.  He  might  have  ruled  them  as 
an  ab.solute  master ; he  might  have  availed  himself 
of  their  arms  as  simple  confederates ; be  might  have 
taken  up  some  portion  of  some  of  them  in  passing 
through  their  country. 

Another  point  may  be  collected  in  its  full  details 
from  Gibbon, — viz.  the  relations  between  the  Roman 
general  Aetius  and  Attila.  Aetius  was  by  blood  a 
Scythian,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  language  of  his 
childhood  was  a dialect  of  the  Hun.  Until  the  last 
year  of  his  life,  he  was  the  friend  and  guest  of  the 
Hun  kings — Rugelas  (Ruas),  Bleda  and  Attila. 
In  the  affair  of  the  usurper  John,  he  intrigued  with 
the  Huns.  He  settled  a colony  of  Alans  in  Gaul ; 
and  the  Alans  and  Huns  only  differed  in  their 
politics,  not  in  their  language  and  ethnological 
affinities.  The  chief  mercenaries  of  Aetius  were 
Huns.  With  these  he  effected  some  of  his  chief 
conquests,  and  to  these  he  made  over  several  con- 
siderable districts.  Hence,  when  we  hear  of  certain 
Hun  conquests,  we  hear  of  the  conquests  of  Aetius 
as  well ; and  when  we  read  of  such  or  such  areas 
being  occupied,  and  such  or  such  enemies  being 
reduced,  by  Aetius  and  the  Huns,  we  are  in  doubt 
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as  to  the  true  sovereignty.  Was  it  Roman,  or  Hun  ? 
due  to  the  arms  of  Aetius,  or  due  to  the  arms  of 
Attila  ? If  everything  be  Hun  that  was  conquered 
by  Aetius  and  his  Huns,  the  empire  of  Attila 
enlarges  : if  everything  be  Roman,  it  decreases. 

Pannonia  was  Hun — probably  in  the  very  widest 
sense  that  can  be  given  to  the  term. 

Dacia  was  Hun ; but  not  altogether.  This  we 
learn  from  Priscus.  When  he  visited  the  royal  village 
of  Attila, one  of  the  Hun  magnates,  byname  Onegesius, 
was  absent,  and  had  to  be  waited  for.  This  was 
because  he  was  settling  the  affairs  of  the  Acatziri, 
who  had  just  come  under  the  dominion  of  Attila. 

Now,  if  the  Acatziri  be  placed  (see  below)  in  the 
more  mountainous  parts  of  Transylvania,  a certain 
portion  of  that  province  must  be  subtracted  from 
even  the  Dacia  of  Huns.  Be  it  observed,  that 
neither  of  the  authors  just  quoted  mentions  these 
’AKarriooi. 

The  Neuri. — If  these  were  Hun  subjects^  rather 
than  confederates,  and  if,  as  is  probable  [Neuri], 
they  lay  around  the  marshes  at  the  head-waters  of 
the  Dniester,  we  must  make  the  northern  extension 
of  the  Hun  area  very  irregular  in  outline,  since  it 
w’as  narrow  in  the  direction  of  the  Acatziri,  but 
broad  in  that  of  the  Neuri.  Perhaps  the  boundary 
of  the  Hun  territory  in  the  present  parts  of  Southern 
Russia  followed  the  line  of  the  rivers.  If  so,  it 
comprised  Bessarabia,  Cherson,  Taurida,  and  some- 
thing more. 

The  Alani  who  fought  under  their  king  Sangiban 
at  Chalons  were  the  Alani  of  the  Aetian  settlements 
in  Gaul,  rather  than  those  of  the  Circassian  frontier. 

Turning  westwards,  and  changing  the  direction, 
we  come  to  some  important  areas,  which  must  not 
be  too  lightly  and  gratuitously  given  over  to  the 
Huns ; viz.  the  lands  of  the  Thuringians,  Burgun- 
dians, Suevi,  Alemanni,  with  parts  of  Rhaetia  and 
Vindelicia.  The  districts  are  large,  the  occupants 
powerful,  the  reign  of  Attila  short. 

For  this  period  we  cannot  expect  to  find  absolute 
evidence  of  the  independence  of  these  several  countries. 
We  find  them,  however,  generally  speaking,  inde- 
pendent and  powerful,  both  before  and  afterwards. 
When  Attila  died  his  kingdom  broke  up  ; and  one 
of  the  measures  of  the  magnitude  of  Attila’s  do- 
minion, is  the  magnitude  of  the  kingdoms  that  grew 
out  of  it.  Three  of  these  were  more  important  than 
the  rest ; a.  that  of  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  *,  h.  that 
of  the  Gepidae ; c.  the  Lombards.  Suppose  these 
to  have  been  carved  out  of  the  Hun  monarchy  in  all 
their  integrity,  and  we  suppose  a vast  Hun  area.  But 
this  was  not  the  case.  Theodoric’s  kingdom  was 
large,  because  Italy  was  added  to  it.  At  Attila’s 
d^ath  it  was  limited  to  a portion  of  Pannonia,  and 
that  a moderate-sized  portion.  The  Italian  addition 
was  subsequent.  The  Gepidae  are  the  obscurest  of 
all  the  populations  of  Daco -Pannonia ; the  exact 
ethnological  relations  being  unknown,  though  the 
evidence  of  Procopius  and  Jornandes  makes  them 
Goths.  It  is  more  important  to  remember  that 
their  empire  was  by  no  accounts  a large  one.  In 
the  reign  of  Justinian  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. The  Lombard  power,  although  generally 
spoken  of  as  if  it  grew  out  of  the  wreck  of  Huns, 
really  arose  out  of  that  of  the  Gepidae,  and  was 
later  in  date  than  the  immediate  dissolution  of  At- 
tila’s dominion.  It  only  became  formidable  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  Odoacer,  like  Theodoric,  was 
remarkable  for  what  he  effected  against  Rome, 
rather  than  for  the  magnitude  of  his  kinp-dom. 
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But  whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  of 
these  kingdoms,  it  is  a matter  of  history  that  the 
area  out  of  which  they  grew  was  limited  to  Pan- 
nonia, Western  Dacia,  Eastern  Rhaetia,  and  Northern 
Moesia.  Hence  no  inordinate  magnitude  need  be  given 
to  the  dominion  of  Attila  in  order  to  account  for 
the  kingdoms  that  grew  out  of  its  decay. 

On  the  south  of  the  Danube,  a belt  of  country, 
five  days’  journey  across,  from  the  Save  to  Novi  in 
Thrace,  was  ceded  by  the  Romans  to  the  Huns. 

It  is  submitted  that  the  sovereign  sway  of  Attila 
was  bounded  by  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bohemia 
on  the  west,  and  by  the  Maeotis  (there  or  there- 
abouts) on  the  east.  There  was  also  the  strip  of 
land  to  the  south  of  the  Danube.  The  northern 
boundary  was  uncertain.  It  probably  reached  to 
Minsk  in  one  part,  and  no  further  than  the  northern 
part  of  Transylvania  on  the  other.  This  is  by  no 
means  a small  area.  It  is  less,  however,  than  the 
one  usually  suggested  by  the  name  of  Attila. 

Traditionarv  View  of  Attila’s  Po^v^!:R 
AND  Character. — In  thus  curtailing  the  historical 
dimensions  of  Attila,  the  writer  has  not  forgotten 
his  subsequent  reputation,  and  the  space  he  has  filled 
in  the  minds  of  his  after- comers.  He  has  not  for- 
gotten the  terrible  term.  Scourge  of  God.  He  has 
recognised  the  place  that  Etzel  takes  in  the  fictions 
of  Germany,  and  Atla  in  those  of  Scandinavia  — 
sharing  the  Nibelungen-lied  and  the  Edda  with  Sig- 
frid  and  Theodoric  ; not  less  in  mythic  reputation 
than  Arthur  or  Charlemagne.  And  not  in  prose  and 
verse  only.  The  tumuli  of  Northern  Germany  are 
called  the  Hunengrahe  (^zz=  Graves  of  the  Huns') ; and 
the  Hundsruck  Mountain  has,  erroneously,  been  looked 
upon  as  the  Hill  of  the  Huns.  More  than  this — it 
is  admitted  that  the  subsequent  reputation  is,  to 
some  degree,  prima  facie  evidence  of  a real  historical 
basis.  Why  should  the  Attila  of  men’s  imagination 
be  so  much  greater  than  the  corresponding  Alarics 
and  Genserics,  if  there  was  not  some  difference  in 
their  original  magnitudes  ? Such  a remark  is  le- 
gitimate as  criticism.  Valeat  quantum.  There  are 
reasons  why  Attila  and  the  Huns  should  become  ex- 
aggerated— reasons  which  influenced  our  early,  rea- 
sons which  have  influenced  our  modem,  authorities. 

The  halo  of  fiction  around  Attila  is  not  of  Italian 
origin,  nor  yet  of  Greek.  It  is  German,  and  Ger- 
mano-Gallic;  German,  essentially  and  originally. 
It  has  already  been  stated,  that  the  chief  source  is 
Jornandes ; in  many  respects  the  Geoffroy  of  Mon- 
mouth to  Germany  and  ^andinavia. 

Tradition  (it  is  believed),  tradition  and  error  have 
engendered  exaggerated  notions  of  Attila’s  power, 
and  distorted  ideas  of  his  personal  character  and 
actions.  Whence  come  the  overstatements?  The  size 
of  a king’s  dominions  may  be  magnified  without  the 
king  being  made  a monster;  and,  vice  versa,  a 
hideous  picture  may  be  drawn  of  a king  without 
magnifying  the  size  of  his  dominions.  Whence  come 
the  overstatements  ? The  historian  is  a Goth.  The 
more  nations  the  Huns  conquered,  the  less  the  shame 
to  the  Goths.  Here  lay  a bounty  upon  exaggeration 
— exaggeration  which  was  easy  for  two  reasons  : 
1.  The  joint  conquests  of  Aetius  might  be  credited  to 
the  Huns  exclusively  ; 2.  Any  kingdom  of  which 
the  king  was  worsted  might  be  dealt  with  as  abso- 
lutely conquered,  and  reduced  in  its  full  integrity 
Let  us  apply  this  to  one  man’s  dominion  only — 
Hermanric’s,  according  to  Jornandes.  The  Huns 
conquer  Herman ric.  What  had  Ilermanric  conquered  ? 
First  comes  a list  of  names  difficult  to  make  out— • 
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“ habebat”  (Hermanric)  “ siquidem  quos  domuerat 
Golthes,  Etta,  Thividos,  Inaxungis,  Vasinas,  Brovo- 
neas,  Merens,  Mordens,  Kemniscans,  Bogans,  Tad- 
gans,  Athaul,  Navego,  Bubegenas,  Coldas”  (c.  23). 
The  little  that  can  be  made  out  of  this  may  be  seen 
in  Zeuss  (v.  Ostfinnen).  Mordens  is  the  most  satis- 
factory identification,  and  then  Jferen5  = the  Mord- 
wa  (Mordiuns)  of  Nestor,  and  the  Mirri  of  Adam  of 
Bremen  (Jtlerja  of  Nestor).  The  Mordiun  country  is 
in  the  governments  of  Simbirsk  and  Saratov. 

The  sequel  in  Jornandes  tells  us  something  more, 
viz.  that  the  Heruli,  Veneti,  Antes,  Sclavi,  and 
Haesti  were  reduced  ; a list  that  gives  Hermanric 
all  the  country  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Sea  of 
Azov;  since  the  Haesti  are  the  Aestyii  of  Tacitus, 
or  the  occupants  of  amber  country,  East  Prussian. 

Now,  allow  all  this  to  Hermanric,  and  then  trans- 
fer it  to  the  Huns,  and  any  amount  of  area  will  be 
the  result.  But  was  it  so  transferred?  The  Huns 
that  conquered  the  Goths  of  Hermamdc  are  said  to 
have  moved  from  the  Maeotis  to  the  Danube  as  quickly 
as  they  could.  Who  believes  that  they  consolidated 
such  dependencies  as  Courland,  Livonia, East  Prussia, 
Poland,  &c.  en  route?  But  our  reasonable  doubts 
go  further  still.  The  magnitude  of  Hermanric’s 
empire  is  problematical.  Ammianus  (his  contem- 
porary), besides  giving  an  account  of  his  death 
different  from  that  of  Jornandes,  merely  writes  that 
when  the  Alans  and  Huns  had  coalesced,  “ confi- 
dentius  Ermenrici,  late  patentes  et  uberes  pagos 
repentino  impetu  perruperunt,  bellicosissimi  regis, 
et  per  multa  variaque  fortiter  facta  vicimus  nationi- 
bus  formidati  ” (xxxi.  3.  § 1).  It  is  submitted 
that  the  words  late  patentes  by  no  means  denote 
vast  dominions.  Take  the  geography  of  the  coun- 
tries into  consideration,  and  they  mean  the  wide 
open  plains  of  the  Ukraine.  Gibbon  clearly  saw 
this  discrepancy ; but,  nevertheless,  he  preferred 
Jornandes,  whose  “ concise  account  of  the  reign  and 
conquest  of  Hermanric  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
valuable  fragments  which  Jornandes  borrowed  from 
the  Gothic  histories  of  Cassiodorus  and  Ablavius.” 
(Chap.  XXV.  5.  note  j.)  The  text  of  Jornandes 
indicates  the  contrary  of  this.  Ablavius  is  quoted 
specially  and  by  name  for  one  particular  fact,  viz. 
the  origin  of  the  Heruli ; the  inference  from  which 
is,  that  the  other  parts  are  not  from  him.  We  have 
seen  how  they  differ  from  Ammianus. 

The  indefinitude  of  the  term  Scythia  gave  other 
exaggeration:  and  the  king  of  the  Huns  was  often 
called  the  king  of  Scythia.  So  he  was — but  only 
of  European  Scythia. 

For  further  elements  of  confusion,  see  Scythia. 
One,  in  addition,  however,  still  stands  over.  When 
the  Danes  of  Denmark  took  their  place  in  history, 
they  had  not  long  been  known  under  that  name, 
before  they  were  attributed  to  Attila ; and  Scandi- 
navia became  a part  of  Hundom.  Why  ? Be  - 
cause  the  Dad  were  more  or  less  Hun ; and 
because,  as  early  as  the  time  of  Procopius,  we 
find  them  called  Dani,  the  Dani  (in  after-times) 
being  called  Dad.  The  Heruli  were  undoubtedly 
Hun,  in  politics  if  not  in  blood.  Now,  both  Jor- 
nandes and  Procopius  bring  the  Heruli  and  Dani 
(not  Daci)  in  contact.  There  was  a confusion  here. 
How  it  arose  is  a complex  question.  Its  effect  was 
to  carry  Attila’s  power  beyond  all  reasonable  limits 
northwards. 

Jornandes  and  Procopius  give  us  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  those  errors  in  ethnology  and  geography, 
which  cany  the  Hun  power  unduly  nort/maxds. 
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How  they  got  carried  unduly  cos/wards  may  be  seen 
in  Gibbon  (chap.  26).  Gibbon  (chap.  20)  has  thus 
been  tempted  to  connect  an  invasion  of  France  with 
movements  in  the  north  of  China,  the  battle  of  Cha- 
lons with  the  history  of  the  Sienpi ; De  Guignes 
having  suggested  and  worked  out  the  connection. 
Thus — 

Many  centuries  before  our  era  there  were  Huns 
on  the  noilh-westem  frontier  of  China — conquerors. 
About  B.  c.  100  one  of  the  more  warlike  Chinese 
emperors  subdued  them.  They  fled  westwards.  A 
tribe  of  Sibeia  or  Central  Asia,  named  Sienpi,  ha- 
rassed them.  They  divided  into  3 portions.  One 
amalgamated  with  the  Sienpi;  one  settled  in  Cha- 
rismia,  and  became  the  White  Huns  (see  below)  of 
the  Persian  frontier ; the  third,  pressed  forward  by 
the  Sienpi,  pressed  forward  the  Goths.  “Whilst 
Italy  rejoiced  in  her  deliverance  from  the  Goths, 
a furious  tempest  was  excited  amongst  the  na- 
tions of  Germany,  who  yielded  to  the  irresistible 
impulse  that  appears  to  have  been  gradually  com- 
municated from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia. 
The  Chinese  annals,  as  they  have  been  interpreted 
by  the  learned  industry  of  the  present  age,  may 
be  usefully  applied  to  reveal  the  secret  and  re- 
mote causes  of  the  fall  of  the  Koman  empire  ” 
(chap.  30).  The  details  are,  that  the  Sienpi 
grew  in  strength,  called  themselves  Topa  (masters 
of  the  earth),  conquered  China,  and  threw  off  an  offset 
called  Geougen,  who  were  robbers  ; and  the  descend- 
ants of  Moko,  a slave  of  Toulun,  one  of  Moko’s  de- 
scendants, achieved  the  independence  of  these  Geougen, 
and  effected  conquests  from  the  Corea  to  the  Irtish, 
and  beyond.  To  the  north  of  the  Caspian  he  con- 
quered the  Huns.  These,  of  course,  moved  westwards, 
but  the  Huns,  who  conquered  the  Alans,  and  the 
Thervings,  and  who  are  mentioned  by  Ammianus, 
had  already  occupied  the  parts  between  the  Don  and 
Danube,  — “ the  countries  towards  the  Euxine  were 
already”  (a.  d.  405  is  the  date  for  this  migration) 
“ occupied  by  these  kindred  tribes  ; and  their  hasty 
flight,  which  they  soon  converted  into  a bold  attack, 
would  more  naturally  be  directed  towards  the  rich 
and  level  plains  through  which  the  Vistula  gently 
flows  into  the  Baltic  Sea.  The  north  must  again 
have  been  alarmed  and  agitated  by  the  invasion  of 
the  Huns, — the  inhabitants  might  embrace  the  reso- 
lution of  discharging  their  supei-fluous  numbers  on 
the  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire.  About  4 years 
after  the  victorious  Toulen  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Khan  of  the  Geougen,  the  haughty  Rhodogast,  or 
Radagaisus,  marched  from  the  northern  extremity 
of  Germany  almost  to  the  gates  of  Rome,”  &c.  In 
a note  it  is  remarked  that  “ Procopius  (<fe  Bell. 
Vand.  i.  3)  has  observed  an  emigration  from  the 
Palus  Maeotis  to  the  north  of  Germany,  which  he 
ascribes  to  famine.  But  his  views  of  ancient  history 
are  strangely  darkened  by  ignorance  and  error.” 
The  criticism  of  this  extension  of  the  Hun  power  in 
the  direction  of  China,  will  be  found  in  the  notice  of 
the  Cidante  Huns,  towards  the  end  of  this  article. 

It  is  on  the  authority  of  Jornandes  that  the  mur- 
der of  his  brother  is  attributed  to  Attila  : Gibbon 
follows  it ; the  Comte  de  Buat  demurs  to  it. 
Probably  it  must  stand  as  we  find  it,  subject  only 
to  being  invalidated  by  the  slightest  amount  of 
opposing  evidence,  in  case  the  care  and  criticism  of 
future  inquirers  elicit  any. 

As  a conqueror,  Attila  seems  to  have  been  stronger 
as  the  head  of  a confederation  than  as  a sovereign. 
He  acted,  too,  more  as  a pohtican  than  a warrior. 
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Bloody  as  is  his  memory,  history  gives  us  but  three 
campaigns, — one  in  Thrace,  Illyricum,  and  Greece ; 
one  in  Gaul ; one  (during  which  he  died)  in  Italy, 
With  Aetius  he  intrigued  long  and  steadily  ; so  he 
did  with  Genseric  (in  Africa) ; so  he  did  with  Theo- 
doricjking  of  the  Pranks.  Add  to  this,  the  five  embas- 
sies from  Constantinople, and  the  one  (probably  more) 
from  Rome,  and  we  know  the  so-called of  God 
better  in  the  council  than  in  the  field.  The  steady 
object  of  his  enmity  was  the  Gothic  name.  Rome 
was  only  an  ordinary  and  occasional  foe.  His  alliances 
and  intrigues  coincide  remarkably  with  the  diffusion 
of  the  Alani,  who,  either  as  alliea  or  mercenaries,  had 
penetrated  the  western  parts  of  Europe  before  him. 
Spain  was  conquered  by  Alani  (the  proposed  cor- 
rection, Alemanni,  is  gratuitous),  Suevi,  and  Vandali ; 
and  when  Genseric  led  his  Vandals  into  Africa,  some 
of  the  Alani  accompanied  him.  Now  Genseric  and 
Attila  were  mutual  coadjutors.  There  were  Alani 
in  France,  and  the  Frank  king  intrigued  with  Attila. 
The  Scythian  (^Alan  or  Huri)  extraction  of  Aetius 
has  been  mentioned. 

Populations  akin  to  the  Huns  under 
OTHER  Names, — When  Attila  died,  his  kingdom 
broke  up  ; but  as  we  are  not  so  much  writing  the 
history  of  a name,  but  that  of  a people,  we  may  ask 
whether  the  Hun  history  be  not  continued  under 
other  denominations  ? The  answer  is  in  the  afl!irm- 
ative.  The  erudition  and  comprehensiveness  of  the 
closest  investigator  of  the  widest  field  in  aU  history 
— the  unrivalled  historian  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire — makes  any  exception  that  may 
be  taken  to  his  great  work  distasteful.  Nevertheless, 
it  may  truly  be  said  that  few  pages  of  Gibbon  are 
more  objectionable  than  those  which  deal  with  the 
ethnology  of  the  Bulgarians.  (See  chap.  Iv.)  After 
remarking  that  “Theodoric,  the  Ostrogoth,  had 
trampled  on  the  arms  of  the  Bulgarians that  “after 
this  defeat  the  name  was  lost  during  a century  and 
a half,” — he  suggests  that  “the  same  or  a similar 
appellation  was  revived  by  strange  colonies  from  the 
Borysthenes,  the  Tanais,  or  the  Volga.”  He  further 
adds,  that  “ the  unquestionable  evidence  of  language 
attests  the  descent  of  the  Bulgarians  from  the 
original  stock  of  the  Slavonian  race.”  He  also 
speaks  of  “ the  Servians,  Bosnians,  Rascians,  Croatians, 
Wallachians,  &c.,”  being  “kindred  bands.”  The 
italics  are  the  present  writer’s,  who  remarks  that,  in 
the  case  before  us  the  evidence  of  language,  always 
exceptionable  (though  strong  prima  facie')  evidence, 
is  eminently  exceptionable  here,  and  also  that  it  is 
inconsistently  applied.  The  language  of  the  Wal- 
lachians is  not  Slavonic,  but  Romanyo,  i.  e.  Roman, 
even  as  French  and  Spanish  are  Roman.  In  respect 
to  the  Bulgarians,  the  present  language  is  Slavonic, 
— but  Slavonic  of  a very  exceptional  character. 

But  to  return  to  Gibbon.  His  note  states  that 
“ Chalcondyles,  a competent  judge,  affirms  the  iden- 
tity of  the  language  of  the  Dalmatians,  Bosnians, 
Servians,  Bulgarians"  (the  italics  are  Gibbon’s), 
“Poles,  and — Bohemians.”  Now,  granting  Chal- 
condyles to  be  a competent  judge,  he  is  so  only  for 
his  own  times,  the  13  th  century.  Between,  how- 
ever, his  time  and  that  of  the  Bulgarian  predo- 
minance, the  Slavonian  king  Sviatoslav  (a.d.  955 
— 973)  conquered  Bulgaria.  This  accounts  for  the 
change  of  language.  It  should  be  added,  that  neither 
the  Tanais  nor  the  Volga,  in  the  7th  century,  could 
supply  a Slavonic  population;  and  that  the  evidence 
in  favour  of  the  more  distant  river  of  the  two  having 
been  the  home  of  the  Bulgarians  is  unexceptionable, 
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— unexceptionable,  and  scarcely  excepted  to  by  Gib- 
bon himself.  “ Theophanes  places  the  old  Bulgarit 
on  the  banks  of  the  Atel,  or  Volga  ; but  he  deprives 
himself  of  all  geographical  credit  by  discharging  that 
river  into  the  Euxine”  (note). 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  most  valuable  articles 
in  Zeuss  (^Deutsche  und  seine  Nachbarstdmme)  is  the 
one  on  Bulgari : wherein  he  proves,  as  clearly  as 
matters  of  the  kind  can  be  proved,  that  the  Bul- 
garians w'ere  Huns  under  another  name  (or  vice 
versa)  ; or,  at  least,  that  the  Bulgarians  were  part  of 
the  Hun  confederation.  Ennodius  is  the  first  author 
who  mentions  them,  and  he  does  so  in  his  Panegyric 
on  Theodoric,  their  conqueror — their  conqueror  al- 
ready alluded  to.  Ennodius  writes : “ Stat  ante 
oculos  moos  Bulgarum  ductor — dexteratua — pro- 
stratus.— Haec  est  natio  cujus  ante  te  fuit  omne 
quod  voluit. — His  ante  mundus  pervius  esse  crede- 
batur.”  Zeuss  rightly  remarks  that,  though  this  is 
the  first  mention  of  the  Bulgarians,  it  is  not  the  first 
mention  of  a nation  very  like  them,  if  not  the  same. 
They  eat  horse-flesh,  like  the  Huns  and  other  Scy- 
thians,— “ Credunt  esse  satis  ad  delicias  equini  pe- 
coris  lac  potare.  Quis  ferat  adversarium,  qui  pemicis 
jumenti  beneficio  currit  et  pascitur  ? ” 

Again — Procopius  mentions  no  Bulgarians;  only 
Huns  : but  certain  deeds  that  Jornandes  and  others 
attribute  to  the  former  he  gives  to  the  latter. 

A third  passage,  that,  admitting  some  distinction 
to  have  existed  between  the  Huns  and  Bulgarians 
suggests  the  likelihood  of  its  having  been  but  slight, 
is  from  Fredegarius  (c.  72) : “ Eo  anno,  in  Ava- 
rorurn,  cognomenti  Chunorum,  regno  in  Pannonia 
surrexit  vehemens  intentio,  eo  quod  de  regno  cer- 
tarent,  cui  deberetur  ad  succedendum,  unus  ex 
Avaris  et  alius  ex  Bulgaris" 

Fourthly.  We  must  remember  that  both  Hxin  and 
Bulgarian  are  collective  names.  Having  done  this, 
we  have  two  divisions.  The  exact  names  are  dif- 
ficult to  ascertain;  but  names  sufficiently  like  to 
pass  for  denominations  of  the  same  tribe  are  found 
in  one  author  amongst  the  Huns,  in  another  amongst 
the  Bulgarians — iv  toutod  BouA- 

ydpwv  eOvos  inriKQov  rf}  Spaug'  dvayKoiov  5e  elweiv 
Kal  rrepl  rrjs  dpxaidrrjTOS  rwv  'OvoyovvSovpcov 
Bov\ydpcov  Kal  Korpdyav.  (Theophan.  ed.  Par.  p. 
296.)  The  place,  however,  the  Huns  is  more  usual; 
and  here  the  names  are  ’Ovoyovpoi  (Hunigari) 
and  Kovriyovpoi  (^Kutziagiri.) 

Such  is  the  evidence  of  Zeuss  as  opposed  to  that 
of  the  passage  of  Gibbon  that  preceded  it.  But 
Gibbon  himself,  in  another  part  of  his  great  work 
(ch.  xlii.),  identifies  the  Bulgarians  with  the  Huns. 
“ I adopt  the  appellation  of  Bulgarians  from  Enno- 
dius, Jornandes,  Theophanes,  and  the  Chronicles  of 
Cassiodorus  and  Marcellinus.  The  name  of  Huns  is 
too  vague;  the  tribes  of  the  Cutturgurians  and  Ut- 
turgurians  are  too  minute  and  harsh.”  Again : “ the 
same  year... was  marked  by  an  invasion  of  the  Huns 
or  Bulgarians.”  . The  Cutigurians  are  the  Kvrid- 
yovpoL,  or  Cutziagiri,  of  the  last  extract.  Their 
name  will  reoccur. 

The  next  population  akin  to  the  Huns  (the  proofs 
of  this  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel  and  in  Avares) 
is  that  of  the  Avars.  The  reign  of  Justinian  gives 
the  first,  that  of  Charlemagne  the  last,  of  this  name. 
For  further  details,  see  Avares. 

The  fourth  great  name  is  that  of  the  Khazars; 
who  are  unequivocally  mentioned  under  that  desig- 
nation as  early  as  a.  d.  626,  though  not  by  a 
contemporary  historian.  The  evidence,  however,  of 
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their  power  is  sufficient.  The  emperor  Leo  IV.,  son 
of  Constantine  Copronymus,  was  the  son  of  the 
Irene,  daughter  of  the  Khan  of  the  Khazars.  He 
reigned  fi’om  a.  D.  775  to  A.  D.  780.  Their  time 
ranges  from  the  seventh  century  to  the  tenth ; the 
power  being  at  its  maximum  about  A.  D.  850.  In 
space  they  spread  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Dnieper: 
from  the  Caspian,  inasmuch  as  the  Arab  name  of 
that  lake  was  the  Sea  of  the  Khazars;  to  Dnieper, 
because  they  are  mentioned  under  the  name  Chwalisy 
by  the  earliest  Russian  historian — Nestor. 

iluch  in  the  same  way  as  the  name  Hun  is  suc- 
ceeded by  that  of  Bulgarian,  the  name  Khazar  is 
succeeded  by  that  of  Patzinaks,  Petshinegues  {Pize- 
vace^  Pecenatici,  Pincenate^,  Pecinei,  Petinei^  Posti- 
nogi,  Uar^ipaKiTai^  Peczengezi  (Russian  name), 
Besseni,  Bessi  (Hungarian  names).  The  Kanghar 
are  a section  of  the  Petshinegues.  Time  from  A.  D. 
900  (there  or  thereabouts)  to  A.  D.  1050.  Place — 
the  parts  between  the  Lower  Danube  and  the  Lower 
Don  = Bessarabia,  Cherson,  and  part  of  Taurida, 
Like  the  Khazars,  they  attack  Russia;  pressing 
northwards  and  westwards. 

The  Uzi  (Gms,  Arabic  name)  replace — or  ap- 
pear to  replace — the  Petshenegi ; time,  the  11th 
century. 

Lastly,  come  the  Cumani,  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  Uzi.  Of  all  the  tribes  akin  to  the  Huns,  the 
Cumani  seem  to  have  pressed  furthest  westwards. 
Probably,  they  occupied  Volhynia — certainly  a part 
of  Hungary.  The  last  individual  who  spoke  a lan- 
guage allied  to  that  of  the  Huns  — a language  of 
Asiatic  origin  — the  last  of  the  Cumanians — Varro, 
an  old  man  of  Karizag  — died  a.  d.  1770.  With 
him  closes  the  history  of  the  populations  allied  to 
Hun,  who  at  one  and  the  same  time  dwelt  north  of 
the  Balkan,  and  retained  their  language.  The  blood 
of  the  p<jpulation  is  still  abundant  — in  some  cases 
predominant  ; in  Bulgaria,  Hungary,  the  Danubian 
Principalities,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Cherson,  Taurida, 
and  the  Crimea. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  evidence  of  the  Hun  suc- 
cession is  deficient ; that  the  Catena  Attiliariorum 
(so  to  say)  is  broken.  Upon  this,  the  writer  remarks 
that  the  absolute  identity  of  the  preceding  popu- 
lations with  the  Hun  is  not  predicated.  They  are 
only  said  to  belong  to  the  same  family  with  the 
Huns  to  Attila,  and  to  Dlmstrate  the  same  general 
historical  phenomenon  ; viz.  the  intrusion  into 
Eastern  Europe  of  certain  frontier  populations 
from  Western  Asia,  a phenomenon  which  is  seen  in 
its  truer  light  when  seen  as  a whole,  than  when 
seen  in  fragments. 

But  what  are  the  proofs  that  these  nations  are 
all  in  reality,  though  not  all  in  name,  Hun  ? And 
in  what  sense  are  they  so  ? They  are  not  so  poli- 
tically at  any  rate.  They  are  so  ethnologically,  and 
they  are  so  geographically.  They  are  so  geogra- 
phically ; inasmuch  as  they  can  all  be  deduced  from 
some  portion  of  the  area  which  lay  between  the  most 
western  occupancies  of  the  Pannonian  Huns,  and  the 
most  northern  occupancies  of  the  Avar  Huns. 

The  Huns  ethnoi-ogically  members  of  the 
Turk  family.  — They  are  so  ethnologically,  as 
can  be  shown  by  the  following  train  of  reasoning : — 

a.  That  the  Cumani  and  Petshinegi  spoke  the 
same  language  is  expressly  stated  by  Anna  Comnena, 
a contemporary  testimony. 

b.  There  is  the  evidence  of  the  early  Arab  geo- 
graphers, that  the  Khazars  and  Bulgarians  spoke 
the  same  language. 
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c.  There  are  the  reasons  already  given  for  con- 
necting 

o.  The  Bulgarians  and  Huns ; 

B.  The  Avars  and  Huns. 

d.  There  is  a specimen  of  the  Cumanian,  and 
there  are  glosses  from  the  Khazar,  Avar,  Bulgarian, 
all  referable  to  one  and  the  same  language. 

c.  That  language  is  the  Tmk  of  Independent 
Tartary. 

It  is  submitted  that  this  evidence  is  sufficient; 
sufficient  when  we  consider  that  no  material  facts 
traverse  it,  and  that  the  a priori  probabilities  are 
in  its  favour.  What  country  so  likely  to  have  dis- 
charged a population  upon  South-eastern  Russia,  the 
Danubian  Principalities,  Bulgaria,  and  Hungary,  as 
Independent  Tartary  and  Caucasus  (i.  e.  the  govern- 
ment so  called)  ? At  the  same  time,  the  fact  of  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Huns  of  Attila  being  of  a more  indirect 
kind  than  we  might  a priori  expect,  is  by  no  means 
kept  back.  We  only  find  what  they  are  by  what  the 
Avars  were. 

Early  European  History  of  the  Popu- 
lations AKIN  TO  THE  HuNS.  — 1.  Details  of  the 
name.  — Hitherto,  the  history  of  the  populations 
akin  to  the  Hun  has  been  the  history  of  certain 
populations  connected  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire : indeed,  it  has  been  treated  as  if  it  began 
during  the  reign  of  Valens,  with  the  attack  upon  the 
Goths  and  the  subsequent  passage  of  the  Danube. 
This  has  been  the  first  fact  recognised  — the  first 
fact  supported  by  competent  testimony.  At  the 
same  time,  a great  deal  of  the  Asiatic  history  has 
been  objected  to;  a small  part  only  admitted.  Now, 
this  leaves  the  early  histoiy  of  the  Hun  name  un- 
touched. If  they  did  not  come  from  the  wall  of 
China,  whence  came  they?  The  name  Hun  is  new ; 
but  we  have  seen  that  there  is  a long  and  late  his- 
tory of  the  Hun  population  under  other  names. 
May  there  not  also  be  a long  early  one  as  well? 
May  not  the  line  run  backwards  as  well  as  for- 
wards? This  question  is  best  treated  after  a pre- 
liminary notice  of  what  may  be  called  the  details  of 
the  Hun  name.  If  the  name  Hum  (and  indeed  the 
names  Bulgarian,  Khazari)  are  general  and  col- 
lective, what  are  the  specific  designations  ? That 
such  details  exist  has  already  been  suggested  by  the 
remark  of  Gibbon,  that  the  names  Kutigwri,  &c., 
were  too  specific  and  limited.  We  have,  then,  the 
following  names:  — 

1.  Amilzuri  of  Prisons  ; Alpilzwri  of  Jomandes. 

2.  Itimari,  Prisons  and  Jornandes.  3.  Alcidznri, 
Jomandes.  4.  Tonoswres  of  Prisons  ; Tvmcarsi  of 
Jomandes.  5.  Boisci,  Prisons  and  Jomandes.  6. 
Sorosgi,  Prisons.  7.  Kutwrguri  {Kotriguri  in  Aga- 
thias),  Procopius.  Cutziagiri,  Jomandes.  8.  Ut~ 
urguri  of  Agathias.  9.  TJltizuri  of  Agathias. 
Ultzinzures  of  Jomandes.  10.  Angisciri,  Jor- 
nandes. ll.  Bitugu/res,  Jomandes.  12.  Satages, 
Jomandes;  probably  same  as  Satagarii.  13.  Sabiri, 
Procopius.  14.  Urugi.  15.  Onoguri,  belonging  to 
the  country  called  Onoguria,  Geogr.  Ravenn.  16. 
Zali,  Menander.  17.  Saraguri.  The  list  can  pro- 
bably be  increased.  It  is  considered,  hoM’ever,  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  the  statement  that  the  term  Hun 
was  a generic  and  collective  name,  was  based  upon  a 
sufficient  list  of  species.  The  evidence  as  to  the 
Hun  affinities  of  the  preceding  tribes  is  not  uniform. 
It  is  stronger  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  In  all, 
however,  it  seems  sufficient.  For  further  information 
see  Zeuss,  vv.  Hunni,  Alani,  Bulgari,  Avares. 

The  Acatziri. — One  name  of  greater  importance 
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than  the  rest  has  been  reserved,  Acatziri.  What 
Priscus  found,  on  his  visit  to  Attila’s  court  or  camp, 
respecting  these  Acatziri,  has  been  already  noticed. 
We  must  remember  where  they  lay,  viz.  in  the  moun- 
tain districts  of  the  parts  about  Hungary,  (say)  in 
Transylvania.  Contrast  this  locality  with  that  of  the 
Avars,  who,  in  their  original  locality,  seem  to  have 
been  the  most  northern  of  Huns ; and  who  (we  must 
remember)  are  distinctly  designated  by  that  name. 
So  are  the  Acatziri.  Now,  between  these  limits  lay 
the  Scythia  of  Herodotus.  That  the  Scythians  of 
Herodotus  belonged  to  the  great  Turk  family  is,  in 
the  present  article,  a postulate ; but  evidence  will  be 
given  of  this  fact  in  the  articles  Scythae,  Scythia. 
And  theHuns,with  their  allied  populations,  were  Turk 
also.  Neither,  however,  were  indigenous  to  Europe : 
but,  on  the  contrary,  each  intrusive,  each  originally 
Asiatic ; each,  under  an  a priori  view  of  their  pro  - 
bable  origin,  from  the  north-western  parts  of  Inde- 
pendent Tartary.  Now,  whatever  may  be  the  actual 
facts  of  the  Hun  history,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
migrations  later  than  that  of  the  Scythae  (Skoloti) 
to  bring  them  into  Europe,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
of  such.  And,  whatever  may  have  been  the  actual 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Scythae,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence of  their  having  either  been  ejected  from 
their  European  occupancies,  or  extinguished  as 
populations.  The  only  definite  fact  is  a change  of 
the  names  by  which  the  populations  of  a cei-tain 
portion  of  Europe  are  known.  It  is  suggested,  then, 
that  the  history  of  the  populations  akin  to  the  Hun, 
from  the  5th  century  forwards,  is,  in  the  main,  a 
continuance  of  the  history  of  the  Scythae  of  the  4th 
century  b.  o.  But  is  there  any  evidence  of  such 
continuity  ? It  is  submitted  that  there  is  some. 
The  Kariapoi  of  Herodotus  are,  probably,  the  Cu- 
tigw'i  of  later  writers.  The  Huns  of  Attila  are  not 
only  called  Scythae,  but  more  specifically  Royal 
Scythae.  (Priscus,  de  Legat.  8.  1.)  Lastly,  comes 
the  notice  of  the  Xovvol  (vid,  sup.)  by  Ptolem. 

But  what  if  the  A catziri=Agathyrsi  f Mr.  New- 
man, in  a paper  on  the  Scythia  of  Herodotus,  places 
them  in  Transylvania.  So  much  for  the  coincidence 
of  place  and  place.  What  as  to  name  and  name  ? 
There  is  a certain  amount  of  difierence  we  must 
expect  a priori.  The  two  words  have  come  to  us 
through  dififerent  routes,  and  at  different  times. 
Agathyrsi  is  Greek — early,  classical  Greek  ; as 
(as  Greek)  Roman  also.  It  was  taken  by  our  early 
Greek  authorities  at  second.-hand  ; perhaps  even  less 
directly  than  that.  This  means,  that  it  was  not 
taken  from  the  Agathyrsi  themselves,  but  that  it 
passed  through  an  intermediate  language,  becoming 
thereby  liable  to  change. 

But  the  Greeks  of  the  time  of  Priscus  got  it  either 
first-hand,  or  through  the  Goths,  and  their  forms  are, 
AKaripoi  and ’AKOT^ipot,  Acatzirz  (in  certain  MSS., 
Acazziri).  It  would  be  strange  if  the  words  were 
liker  than  they  are.  There  has  been  a difference  of 
medium,  and  a difference  of  form  is  the  natural  result. 
The  present  writer  makes  no  secret  of  laying  great 
stress  on  these  words,  Acatzh'i  and  Agathyrsi,  even 
at  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  indulging  in  etymo- 
logies. He  will,  ere  long,  strengthen  it  by  another  ; 
submitting  that  the  two  combined  are  more  than 
twice  as  strong  as  one  standing  alone : they  confirm 
each  other.  At  present  he  sums  up  with  the  inference, 
that  if  the  Acatziri  were  Huns,  and  the  Agathyrsi 
Scythae,  and  each  occupied  the  same  locality  at  times 
so  distant  as  the  ages  of  Herodotus  and  Priscus, 
some  member  of  the  Hun  name,  at  least,  was  in  situ 
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in  Transylvania  six  centuries  before  Attila’s  time, — 
some  Scythians  coincided  with  some  Huns. 

It  is  now  suggested  that  the  history  of  the.>-e 
parts  be  read  backwards.  For  the  parts  between  the 
Aluta  and  the  Dniester,  it  was  the  Romans  of  Trajan 
who  displaced  the  descendants  of  the  Scythae  of 
Herodotus,  fragments  of  whom  remained  in  Tran- 
sylvania as  Acatziri  in  the  time  of  Attila.  And  why 
not  the  Huns  of  Attila  be  what  the  Acatziri  were  ? 
No  evidence  brings  them  from  any  point  east  of  the 
Aluta.  All  that  evidence  does  is  to  say  that  certain 
Huns  fought  against  certain  Alans  on  the  Maeotis ; 
that  certain  Huns  ejected  certain  Thervings  from 
Bessarabia  ; that  certain  Huns  occupied  the  country 
between  the  Aluta  and  Theiss.  All  beyond  is  mye?-enf6;; 
and  the  inference  of  the  present  writer  is,  that  the  H uns 
of  Attila  were  no  new  comers  in  Hungary.  Where 
was  Attila’s  court  or  camp  ? Not  in  Roman  Dacia, 
nor  yet  in  Roman  Pannonia : but  just  in  that  part 
between  the  two  that  was  never  Romanised  ; a likely 
spot  for  the  remains  of  such  independence  as  the 
Scythian  portion  of  Dacia  might  preserve,  but  not  a 
likely  spot  for  a new  invader  from  the  Don  or  Volga. 
Part,  then,  of  Dacia  was  Scythian  or  Turk  ? Cer- 
tainly. No  man  can  say  how  much.  And  the  sub- 
jects of  Decebalus  may  have  been  Scythian  or  Turk, 
descendants  of  the  Agathyrsi,  ancestors  of  the  Acat- 
ziri, close  kinsmen  of  the  Huns  of  Attila.  Such  is 
the  inference.  If  soldiers,  why  not  captains  ? why 
not  Decebalus  himself  ? There  are  those  who  may 
think  that  the  notion  of  Decebalus  being  a Turk 
supplies  a reductio  ad  absurdum.  Yet  it  is  only 
our  preconceived  notions  that  are  shocked.  No  facts 
are  against  it.  Why  should  not  the  Agathyrsi 
of  Dacia  have  supplied  a leader  as  well  as  any 
other?  Decebalus  is  a word  strange  to  Gothic, 
strange  to  Slavonic,  not  strange  to  Turk  history. 
When  the  proper  and  specific  Turks  first  appear  in 
the  field  of  histoiy,  as  they  do  in  the  reign  of  Jus- 
tinian, the  name  of  the  first  Turk  khan  is  that  of 
the  last  Dacian  king — Disbul,in  Gibbon;  AiQu^ovKos, 
in  Menander  (p.  301). 

The  true  historical  character  of  Attila  will,  per- 
haps, never  be  recognised ; but,  if  we  must  have 
extremes,  the  doctrine  that  he  was  the  reconstructor 
of  an  impaired  nationality,  and  the  analogue  of  Pela- 
gius  in  Spain  rather  than  of  Tamerlane  in  Asia,  is 
as  little  removed  from  the  probable  truth  as  the 
notion  that  he  was  the  Scourge  of  God  and  the 
symbol  of  barbarism.  The  ejection  of  the  Goths 
seems  to  have  a simple  detail  in  the  history  of 
Dacia, — possibly  the  first  great  event  in  the  recon- 
struction of  a Scythic  (or  Scytho-Sarmatian)  king- 
dom as  opposed  to  a Romano- Germanic  one.  At 
any  rate,  it  is  much  more  certain  that  the  Goths  were 
the  intruders  than  it  is  that  the  Huns  were. 

White  Huns  (Ooi^voi  X^moi),  Cidaritae, 
Nepthalitae,  Ephthalitae.  — Cidriate  is  the 
name  in  Priscus  ; white,  the  epithet  of  Proco- 
pius. Their  locality  was  the  south-western  part 
of  Turkestan:  their  affinities,  probably  Turk;  the 
present  Turcomans  being  their  likeliest  descendants. 
They  appear  in  history  as  being  engaged  in  a war 
against  Pirozes,  king  of  Persia,  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. (Procop.  B.  P.  i.  3.)  They  are  distinctly 
stated  by  Procopius  to  have  agreed  with  the  Huns 
chiefly  in  name ; to  have  been  designated  by  the 
epithet  white,  because  their  complexion  was  fair , 
to  have  been  comparatively  civilised,  settled,  and 
agricultural. 

Chionitae. — Neumann  considered  that  a popu- 
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lation  named  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus  Chionitne, 
are  Huns — name  for  name.  Their  king  Grumbates, 
along  with  the  king  of  the  Caucasian  Albania,  was 
an  ally  of  Sapor  in  the  war  against  Julian  (xviii. 
6.  § 22).  Populations  akin  to  the  Huns  in  North- 
ern Armenia,  or  along  the  Georgian  frontier,  are 
by  no  means  improbable. 

Relations  of  the  Hunni  to  the  Hun-jo 
OF  Chinese  history. — The  criticism  upon  the 
connection  ( real  or  supposed)  of  the  Huns  with  a 
population  that  came  in  contact  with  the  Chinese, 
has  been  deferred  until  the  present  occasion.  It 
comes  best  after  a notice  of  the  White  Huns. 
Gibbon’s  account  is  that  of  De  Guignes.  Neumann 
has  adopted,  and  in  some  degree  sanctioned,  the 
views  of  the  French  and  English  historians.  As 
Neumann  is  well  versed  in  Chinese  literature,  his 
opinion  is  important.  The  criticism  of  the  present 
writer  is  based  upon  no  pretence  of  anything  of  the 
sort.  He  only  takes  the  evidence  as  he  finds  it. 
Let  us  see  what  is  stated,  and  then  compare  it  with 
what  is  proved.  A writer  (Sse-ma-tsien)  whose 
date  is  fixed  about  B.  c.  100,  but  whose  writings 
have  not  come  down  to  us,  and  who  is  only  known 
from  being  quoted  by  Ma-tu-an-lin  (a  writer  of  the 
eighth  century  A.  d.),  is  said  to  have  stated  that, 
between  b.  c.  2357  and  b.  c.  2205,  there  lived  on 
the  Upper  Hoangho  a tribe  called  by  the  Chinese 
Shan-jang  (^armed  mountaineers').  Between  b.  c. 
2205  and  B.  c.  1766,  the  name  for  the  population 
of  these  localities  is  Hun-jo.  That  the  Shan-jang 
are  the  Hun-jo  under  a Chinese,  and  the  Hun-jo 
the  Shan-jang  under  a native  name,  is  stated  by 
Neumann  ; but  it  is  an  inference  of  his  own,  un- 
supported (so  far  as  his  text  goes)  by  anything 
Chinese.  Hence,  admitting  the  Hun-jo  to  be 
Huns,  the  evidence  of  their  being  Shan-jang  is  in- 
complete. This  subtracts  something  from  their 
antiquity.  The  history  proceeds  with  the  statement 
that  — about  B.  c.  300  there  was  a great  Tanjou 
(sovereign)  of  the  Hun-jo  named  Teuman,  and  that 
he  came  1000  years  after  an  individual  named  Shun- 
wei ; nothing  being  known  for  the  interval.  This 
subtracts  again  from  the  historical  antiquity  of  the 
Hun-jo,  About  B.  c.  207  Maotun  conquers  great 
part  of  China,  and  about  A.  D.  90  his  descendants 
are  themselves  conquered  and  ejected.  This  we 
get  from  the  Chinese.  We  also  get  the  statement 
that  these  broken  and  ejected  Hun-jo  moved  west- 
wards. They  are  now  getting  towards  a time  and 
place  where  European  history  takes  cognisance  of 
them.  The  Hun-jo  are  pressed  by  the  Chinese, 
press  upon  the  Alans,  and  come  out  as  the  Huns  of 
the  time  of  Valens. 

It  may  narrow  the  question  if  we  criticise  this 
last  fact  in  the  history  of  the  Hun-jo  only ; leaving 
out  the  earlier  ones,  as  being  but  remotely  connected 
with  that  of  the  Huns.  Can  the  fugitive  from  China, 
A.  D.  90,  be  connected  with  the  invaders  of  South 
Russia  in  the  time  of  Valens  ? The  best  attention 
which  the  writer  of  this  article  has  been  able  to 
give  to  the  modem  writers  on  this  subject,  has  left 
him  with  the  conviction  that  the  connection  is  one 
of  their  own  making.  No  western  writer  carries  the 
Huns  east  of  the  Volga  ; no  Chinese  one,  west  of  the 
latitude  of  Lake  Baikal.  Neumann’s  references  lead 
us  to  believe  that  the  Alans  are  mentioned  by  the 
Chinese  historians.  The  context  shows  that  they 
are  not.  The  link,  then,  is  hypothetical  and  unsa- 
tisfactory. 

It  may  have  struck  some  that  the  whole  of  the 
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Chinese  evidence  for  these  early  times  is  unsatis- 
factory,— unsatisfactory  even  as  a general  view. 
But  there  are  suspicious  details  as  well.  Teuman, 
the  first  Tanjou  of  the  Huns,  reappears  some  cen- 
turies later  as  the  first  Khan  of  the  Turks.  Neu- 
mann himself  argues  that  the  word  Gan-tsai  (or 
Antsai)  in  the  Chinese  books  means  Asia,  word  for 
word ; and  that  it  was  a name  taken  from  the 
western  world.  If  this,  why  not  more  ? Why  not 
the  name  Hun-jo  ? The  facts  that  are  found  in  the 
writers  who  have  dealt  with  the  Hun-jo  history,  as 
taken  from  the  Chinese,  are  suspiciously  like  the 
facts  of  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  name  Dit- 
a-pul  is  given  as  being  a Chinese  form  for  Ai^d€ov~ 
\os,  a king  certainly  connected  with  Byzantine,  not 
so  certainly  with  Chinese,  history,  tl  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  the  whole  history  of  the  Hun-jo  is 
older  than  the  influence  of  those  Syrian  Christians 
in  China  and  Mongolia,  who  gave  the  Mongolians 
their  alphabet,  and  with  it  (perhaps)  a sufficient 
inkling  of  the  history  of  Western  Asia  to  be  adapted 
to  the  antiquities  of  their  own  country. 

But,  granting  this  view  to  be  untenable  and  that 
the  Chinese  history  is  authentic,  we  must  remember 
that  the  Huns  of  Attila  were  one  thing,  the  White 
Huns  of  Turkestan  another;  and  it  may  be  added 
that,  if  some  Huns  or  other  must  be  brought  in 
contact  with  China,  the  case  is  the  stronger  for 
those  of  Turkestan.  At  the  present  moment,  the 
Turk  populations  of  Yarkend  and  Khoten  belong  to 
what  is  called  Chinese  Tartary  ; whereas,  between 
the  Northern  Turks  (Tartary)  and  China,  the  vast 
tract  of  Mongolia  intervenes. 

Such  is  a sketch  of  the  reasons  for  disconnecting 
the  Huns  of  Attila  and  the  Hun-jo  of  Chinese 
authors.  (Gibbon,  Decline  and  Fall,  Sfc. ; Creasy, 
Decisive  Battles  of  the  IFoWcZ(Chalons) ; De  Guignes, 
Histoire  des  Huns;  Neumann,  Die  Volker  des  Sud- 
ichen  Russlands.  ) [R.G.L.] 

HUNNUM,  in  Britain,  the  fifth  station  along  the 
line  of  the  Vallum,  beginning  at  Segedunum 
( Wallsend),  where  the  Notitia  places  the  Ala  Sabi- 
niana  — a body  of  troops  probably  named  after 
Hadrian’s  empress,  Sabina.  It  coincides  with  the 
present  locality  of  Halton,  where  Roman  remains  are 
abundant,  and  where,  in  a.d.  1600,  Camden  found  a 
monumental  slab  erected  to  the  memory  of  a soldier 
of  the  Ala  Sabiniana.  For  a notice  of  the  excavation 
made  at  Hunnum  and  its  results,  as  well  as  for  that 
of  Roman  road,  and  a bridge  made  out  an  older 
Roman  one,  see  Bruce’s  Roman  Wall,  pp.  126 — 
141.  [R.  G.  L.j 

HYAEA.  [Hyle,  No.  2.] 

HYAMPEIA.  [Delphi,  p.  764,  a.] 
HYA'MPOLIS  CYdiUTroAis : Eth.  'rapiroXirns), 
an  ancient  town  of  Phocis,  mentioned  by  Homer  {II. 
ii.  521),  and  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the 
Hyantes  after  they  had  been  expelled  from  Boeotia 
by  the  Cadmeians.  (Pans.  ix.  35.  § 5 ; Strab.  ix. 
p.  424.)  It  was  situated  on  the  road  leading  from 
Orchomenus  to  Opus  (Paus.  1.  c.),  and,  as  it  stood 
at  the  entrance  of  a valley  which  formed  a con- 
venient passage  from  Locris  into  Phocis  and  Boeotia, 
its  name  frequently  occurs  in  history.  It  was  at 
the  entrance  of  this  pass  that  the  Phocians  gained  a 
victory  over  the  Thessalians.  (Herod,  viii.  28.) 
Hyampolis  was  afterwards  destroyed,  along  with  the 
other  Phocian  towns,  by  the  army  of  Xerxes.  (Herod, 
viii.  33.)  In  B.  c.  371  Jason,  in  his  march  through 
Phocis,  when  he  was  returning  from  Boeotia  after 
the  battle  of  Lcuctra,  is  said  to  have  taken  Ta^Tro- 
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\iTwv  rh  irpodareiov  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  4.  § 27), 
wliicli  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  same  place  as 
Cleonae,  a village  belonging  to  Hyampolis.  (Plut. 
de  Virt.  Mul.  p.  544;  Valcken.  ad  Herod,  viii.  28.) 
In  B.  c.  347  a battle  was  fought  near  Hyampolis 
between  the  Boeotians  and  Phocians.  (Diod.  xvi. 
56.)  The  city  is  said  to  have  been  destroyed  by 
Philip ; but,  as  Pausanias  states  that  the  ancient 
agora,  senate-house,  and  theatre  were  still  remain- 
ing in  his  time,  it  must  have  been  chiefly  the  fortifi- 
cations which  were  destroyed  by  Philip.  At  all 
events  it  continued  to  be  an  inhabited  city,  and  is 
mentioned  in  the  Koman  wars  in  Greece.  (Liv. 
xxxii.  18.)  It  was  embellished  by  Hadrian  with  a 
Stoa.  Pausanias  mentions  also  a temple  of  Artemis, 
who  was  the  deity  chiefly  worshipped  in  the  city. 
(Pans.  X.  35.  §§  6,  7.)  Pliny  (iv.  7.  s.  12)  and 
Ptolemy  (iii.  15.  § 20)  erroneously  describe  Hyam- 
polis as  a city  of  Boeotia. 

The  ruins  of  Hyampolis  may  be  seen  upon  a 
height  about  five  minutes  northward  of  the  village 
of  Vogdhani.  “ The  entire  circuit  of  the  fortifica- 
tions is  traceable,  but  they  are  most  complete  on  the 
western  side.  The  masonry  is  of  the  third  order, 
nearly  approaching  to  the  most  regular  kind.  The 
circumference  is  about  three-quarters  of  a mile.  The 
direct  distance  to  this  ruin  from  the  summit  of  Abae 
is  not  more  than  a mile  and  a half  in  a north-west 
direction.  Below  Vogdhani,  on  the  side  of  a steep 
bank  which  falls  to  the  valley  of  Kkubavo,  a foun- 
tain issuing  from  the  rock  is  discharged  through 
two  spouts  into  a stone  reservoir  of  ancient  construc- 
tion, which  stands  probably  in  its  original  place.” 
(Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol.  ii.  pp.  167,  seq.) 

Strabo  relates  (1.  c.)  that  there  was  another  town, 
named  Hyampolis,  in  Phocis,  situated  on  Par- 
nassus. 

HYANTES  ("Tai/T€s),  are  mentioned  among  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Boeotia,  who  were  driven 
out  of  this  country  hy  the  Cadmeians,  whereupon 
they  founded  the  town  of  Hyampolis  in  Phocis. 
(Pans.  ix.  5.  § 1,  ix.  35.  § 5;  Strab.  vii.  p.  321,  ix. 
pp.  401,  424,  X.  p.  464.) 

HYBLA  ("TjSAa;  Eth.  'T/SAoios,  Hyblensis,  but 
the  adjective  form  is  Hyblaeus),  is  the  name  of  no 
less  than  three  cities  of  Sicily,  which  are  often  con- 
founded with  each  other,  and  which  it  is  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  distinguish. 

1.  The  largest  and  most  considerable  of  the  three, 
thence  called  for  distinction’s  sake  Hyhla  Major  or 
Magna  ('T)8Aa  g Steph.  B.;  Pans.  v.  23. 

I§  6;  on  coins  "T^SAa  MeydAr} : Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  216),  was  situated  on  the  southern  slope  of 
Mount  Aetna,  not  far  from  the  river  Symaethus. 
Hence  it  is  described  by  Pausanias  (in  whose  time 
it  had  ceased  to  be  an  independent  city)  as  situated 
in  the  territory  of  Catana  (ev  rp  Karavaia,  1.  c.). 
In  like  manner,  we  find  it  noticed  by  Thucydides 
as  a place  between  Catana  and  Centuripa,  so  that 
the  Athenians,  on  their  return  from  an  expedition  to 
the  latter  city,  ravaged  the  com  fields  of  the  Ines- 
saeans  and  Hyblaeans.  (Thuc.  vi.  96).  It  was 
clearly  a Siculian  city;  and  hence,  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  mentioned  among  the  other  towns  of 
that  people  in  the  interior  of  the  island  which 
Ducetius  sought  to  unite  into  a common  league,  a 
measure  to  which  the  Hyblaeans  alone  refused  to 
accede.  (Diod.  xi.  88).  It  is  quite  clear  that,  in 
all  the  above  passages,  the  Aetnaean  Hybla  is  the 
one  meant : and  it  seems  probable  that  the  city  of 
Hybla,  which  was  attacked  by  the  Athenians  soon 
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after  their  landing  in  Sicily  (Thuc.  vi.  62),  but 
without  success,  was  no  other,  though  Thucydides 
Calls  it  Hybla  Geleatis  ('’T/8At*  i)  reAearts),  an 
epithet  which  has  been  generally  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  second  city  of  the  name.  (See  No.  2.) 

During  the  Second  Punic  War,  Livy  mentions 
Hybla  as  one  of  the  towns  that  were  induced  to 
revolt  to  the  Carthaginians  in  B.  c.  211,  but  were 
quickly  recovered  by  the  Eoman  praetor  M.  Cor- 
nelius. (Liv.  xxvi.  21.)  In  the  time  of  Cicero  the 
Hyblenses  (evidently  the  people  of  the  Aetnaean 
city)  appear  as  a considerable  municipal  commu- 
nity, with  a territory  fertile  in  corn  (Cic.  Verr.  iii. 
43):  and  Hybla  is  one  of  the  few  places  in  the 
interior  of  Sicily  which  Pomponius  Mela  thinks 
worthy  of  mention.  Its  name  is  also  found  both  in 
Pliny,  who  reckons  it  among  the  “ populi  stipen- 
diarii  ” of  the  island,  and  in  Ptolemy.  Hence  it  is 
strange  that  Pausanias  appears  to  speak  of  it  as 
in  his  time  utterly  desolate.  The  passage,  how- 
ever, is  altogether  so  confused  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  say  of  which  Hybla  he  is  there  speaking. 
(Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4. 
§ 14 ; Paus.  v.  23.  § 6.)  We  find  no  later  notice 
of  it,  though  an  inscription  of  Christian  times  found 
at  Catana  appears  to  refer  to  Hybla  as  still  existing 
under  its  ancient  name.  (Castell.  Inscr.  Sicil. 
p.  253,  no.  42.) 

The  site  cannot  be  fixed  with  certainty  : but  the 
position  suggested  by  Cluverius,  at  Paternb  (about 
12  miles  from  Catania),  is  probable  enough,  and 
derives  strong  confirmation  from  the  discovery  in 
that  city  of  an  altar  dedicated  “Veneri  Victrici 
Hyhlensi.”  (Cluver.  Sicil.  p.  235;  Castell.  Nuni. 
Vet.  Sicil.  p.  36.)  The  difficulty  of  its  determina- 
tion arises  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the  site  of  the 
neighboui-ing  city  of  Aetna.  [Aetna.] 
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2.  Hybla,  called  by  Stephanus  “ the  Little  ” (77 
fxiKpa),  and  by  Pausanias  Hybla  Gereatis  (^  Ftped- 
Tty,  Pans.  v.  23.  § 6),  was  intimately  connected, 
if  not  identical,  with  the  Greek  colony  of  Megaea, 
which  thence  derived  the  name  of  Megara  Hy- 
BLAEA.  There  is  considerable  discrepancy  between 
the  different  accounts  of  the  foundation  of  that 
colony  [Megara],  but  all  agree  that  it  was  founded 
in  the  territory,  if  not  exactly  on  the  site,  of  the 
Siculian  town  of  Hybla.  (Thuc.  vi.  4 ; Strab.  vi. 
p.  267;  Scymn.  Ch.  277;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Eel. 
i.  55.)  Megara  was  destroyed  by  Gelon  of  Syracuse 
after  it  had  subsisted  245  years,  and  its  inhabitants 
expelled  or  removed  elsewhere.  (Thuc.  1.  c.)  Its 
territory  was  naturally  incorporated  with  that  of 
Syracuse,  and  the  site  of  the  city  itself  appears  to 
have  remained  desolate  till  the  Athenian  expedition 
to  Sicily,  B.  c.  415,  when  we  find  Lamachus  judi- 
ciously proposing  to  occupy  it  as  the  naval  station 
of  the  Athenian  fleet.  (Thuc.  vi.  49.)  But  this 
advice  was  overruled,  and  the  next  spring  the  Syra- 
cusans erected  a fort  for  the  protection  of  the  site, 
which  the  Athenians  repeatedly  attacked,  but  with- 
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out  success.  (Id.  vi.  75,  94.)  After  this  we  hear 
nothing  more  either  of  Megara  or  Hybla  until  the 
Second  Punic  War,  when  the  former  is  mentioned 
as  a small  town  which  was  occupied  by  the  Syra- 
cusans during  their  hostile  operations  against  l\Iar- 
cellus,  and  was  in  consequence  taken  by  assault, 
plundered,  and  destroyed  by  that  general,  B.  c.  214. 
(Liv.  xxiv.  30,  35.)  A small  town  seems,  however, 
to  have  again  grown  up  upon  the  site:  Cicero 
notices  it  under  the  name  of  Megaris,  but  calls  it 
only  “ a place”  near  Syracuse,  without  indicating 
that  it  was  a town  ; but  both  Mela  and  Pliny  dis- 
tinctly call  it  such.  (Cic.  Verr.  v.  25  ; Plin.  iii. 
8.  s.  14;  Mel.  ii.  7.  § 16.)  Strabo,  on  the  other 
hand,  says  that  the  city  of  Megara  no  longer  existed, 
but  the  name  of  Hybla  still  remained : and  Pausa- 
nias  speaks  of  the  latter  as  a village  in  the  territory 
of  Catana.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  267  ; Pans.  v.  23.  § 6.) 
The  inference  which  we  may  probably  draw  from 
these  contradictory  statements  is,  that  there  was  a 
small  place  on  the  spot  which  was  sometimes  known 
as  ^legara,  sometimes  as  Hybla.  The  latter  name, 
as  Strabo  tells  us,  still  retained  some  celebrity  from 
the  fame  of  the  Hyblaean  honey,  which  was  pro- 
duced on  the  neighbouring  hills,  and  the  praises  of 
which  are  sung  by  the  Latin  poets.  (Strab.  1.  c. ; 
Virg.  Eel.  i.  35,  vii.  37  ; Ovid,  Trist.  v.  13.  22, 
Ex.  Pont.  iv.  15.  10  ; Sil.  Ital.  xiv.  199.) 

Pausanias  appears  to  apply  to  this  Hybla  the 
epithet  of  Gereatis  (Fepear/s),  which  must  cer- 
tainly be  the  same  word  with  the  reXeaxis  of  Thu- 
cydides (vi.  62),  though  (as  already  observed)  the 
latter  author  seems  to  give  the  name  to  the  Aet- 
naean  Hybla:  the  circumstances  of  the  campaign 
rendering  it  highly  improbable  that  the  Megaraean 
Hybla  can  be  there  meant,  even  if  there  was  any 
such  place  then  in  existence.  But  Stephanus  also 
gives  the  name  of  Galeotae  to  the  citizens  of  Megara 
Hyblaea  ("T;3\a  rj  fjuKpa,  ris  oi  iroAlrai  *TI3\aioi 
TaXfuTai  Meyapeis,  Steph.  B.  v.  "T/SAa):  and 
these  Galeotae  are  noticed  by  Cicero,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Philistus,  as  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
interpretation  of  dreams  (Cic.  de  Divin.  i.  20),  a 
quality  which  Pausanias  expressly  ascribes,  on  the 
same  authority,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hybla  Gereatis. 
(Pans.  V.  23.  § 6.)  We  seem,  therefore,  compelled 
to  admit  that  these  Galeotae  were  the  native  or 
.'•iculian  inhabitants  of  the  territory  in  which  Megara 
•*-as  founded ; and  it  seems  at  least  highly  probable 
that  there  always  existed  a Siculian  to\vn  of  Hybla, 
distinct  from  the  Greek  city  of  Megara,  thtmgh  of 
course  dependent  upon  the  latter  in  the  days  of  its 
power.  But  the  passage  of  Pausanias  as  it  stands, 
is  so  confused  (if  not  corrupt)  that  it  is  difficult  to 
rely  on  it : and  he  himself  admits  the  confusion  that 
frequently  existed  between  the  two  cities  of  the 
name,  and  which  prevented  him  from  pronouncing 
positively  which  of  them  it  was  that  had  dedicated 
offerings  at  Olympia.  (Pans.  1.  c.) 

The  site  of  the  jMegaraean  Hybla  appears  to  be 
clearly  fixed  near  the  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Cantaro^  the  ancient  Alabus,  a small  stream  flowing 
into  the  Sinus  Megarensis:  a short  distance  from 
its  right  bank,  Fazello  describes  the  ruins  of  a con- 
siderable town  as  visible  in  his  day,  but  in  D’Orville’s 
time  there  remained  only  very  slight  and  uncertain 
vestiges.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  iii.  4.  p.  159  ; D’Or- 
ville,  Sicula,  p.  172.)  Cluverius  follows  Fazello  in 
regarding  these  as  the  remains  of  the  Greek  colony 
of  Megara,  but  there  seems  much  reason  to  suppose 
that  that  city  was  situated  nearer  to  the  modern 
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Agosta.  [Megara.]  The  neighbouring  village 
of  Melilli  is  supposed  by  local  writers  to  have  de- 
rived its  name  from  the  honey  of  the  Hyblaean  hills, 
in  the  midst  of  which  it  is  situated. 

3.  The  third  city  of  the  name,  called  by  Stepha- 
nus “ the  Less  ” ("T^Aa  t]  eAdrxajv),  and  sumained 
Hera  or  Heraea  ("Hpa,  'Hpafa),  is  much  the 
least  known  of  the  three.  No  allusion  to  it  is  found 
in  Pausanias,  where  he  is  distinguishing  the  other 
tw'o  cities  of  the  name,  nor  in  any  of  the  geogra- 
phers : but  we  find  in  the  Itineraries  a towfi  of 
Hybla,  placed  on  the  line  of  road  from  Syracuse  to 
Agrigentum,  which  is  certainly  distinct  from  both 
the  preceding,  and  can  therefore  be  no  other  than 
the  third  Hybla  of  Stephanus.  It  was  situated, 
according  to  the  Itineraries,  18  miles  from  Acrae 
(Palazzolo'),  on  the  road  to  Agrigentum,  but  its 
precise  site  has  not  been  identified.  {Itin.  Ant.  p.  89 ; 
Tab.  Pent.').  A passage  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of 
a town  called  Hera,  in  Sicily  (jad  Att.  ii.  1.  § 5),  has 
been  thought  to  refer  to  this  town ; but  the  reading 
is  very  doubtful. 

The  circumstance  that  there  were  so  many  towns 
called  Hybla  in  Sicily  probably  arose  from  the  fact 
mentioned  by  Pausanias,  that  there  was  a local 
divinity  of  the  name.  (Pans.  v.  23.  § 6.)  [E.H.B.] 

HY'CCARA  or  HY'CARA  (''T/c/capa,  Thuc.; 
"T/capa,  Diod.,  Steph.  B. : Eth.  'T/cetpeos,  Id.),  a 
small  town  on  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily  between  Pa- 
normus  and  the  port  of  Segesta.  Thucydides  tells 
us  it  was  a Sicanian  towm;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  independent  of,  and  on  hostile  terms  with,  the 
neighbouring  city  of  Segesta.  Hence,  during  the 
Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  b.  c.  415,  Nicias,  as 
he  was  proceeding  with  the  fleet  along  the  N.  coast 
of  the  island,  landed  at  Hyccara,  which  he  took  and 
plundered,  and  afterwards  made  it  over  to  the 
Segestans.  (Thuc.  vi.  62 ; Diod.  xiii.  6.)  The 
Athenians  are  said  to  have  realised  100  talents  by 
the  booty  thus  acquired  : among  the  captives  taken 
on  this  occasion  was  the  celebrated  courtesan  Lais, 
then  a mere  child,  who  was  carried  to  Corinth  and 
there  sold  as  a slave.  (Plut.  Nic.  15,  Alcib.  39 ; 
Athen.  xiii.  p.  589  ; Pans.  ii.  2.  § 5 ; Steph.  B. 
5.  V. ‘'T/fopa  ; Schol.  in  Aristoph.  Plut.  179.)  No 
subsequent  notice  of  Hyccara  is  found  in  history : it 
probably  continued  to  be  but  a small  place,  and  a 
mere  dependency  of  Segesta  or  Panormus  : but  it 
did  not  cease  to  exist,  for  its  name  reappears  in  the 
Itinerary  of  Antoninus  (pp.  91,  97),  which  places  it 
M.  P.  from  Panormus,  proceeding  along  the  coast  to 
the  westward.  This  distance  coincides  with  a place 
called  Muro  di  Carini,  where,  according  to  Fazello, 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  town  were  still  visible  in  his 
time.  The  modern  town  of  Carini  (the  name  of 
which  is  probably  derived  from  that  of  Hyccara) 
has  been  removed  to  a distance  of  three  miles 
inland.  (Fazell.  de  Reb.  Sic.  vii.  6 ; Cluver.  Sicil. 
p.272.)  [E.H.B.j 

HYDASPES  ('T5c£rr7r779,  Strab.  xv.  p.  686;  Plin. 
vi.  20.  s.  23 ; Mela,  iii.  7.  6 ; Curt.  iv.  5 ; Dion. 
Perieg.  V.  1139),  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  that 
part  of  India  called  the  Panjdb.  It  rises  in  the 
north-western  Himdleh  mountains  in  Kashmir.,  and, 
after  flowing  nearly  S.,  falls  into  the  Acesines  or 
Chenab.  Its  Sanscrit  name  was  Vitastd,  which  is 
probably  preserved  in  that  of  one  of  its  modern  titles, 
of  the  river  of  Behut.  Its  present  most  usual  name 
is  Jelum.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  this  river  that 
Alexander  built  his  fleet  of  timber  which  he  procured 
from  the  Montes  Emodi  (western  llirndleK)  (Strab. 
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XV.  p.  698),  and  fought  the  great  battle  with  Porus, 
lounding,  after  its  successful  termination,  two  cities 
in  commemoration  of  it, — Nicaea  (now  BeJiut  ?')  and 
Bucephala.  (Annan,  Anab.  v.  19.)  Arrian  re- 
marks that  theHydaspes,  on  flowing  into  the  Acesines, 
lost  its  name ; hut  that  the  Acesines,  after  receiving 
the  Hydraotes,  preserved  its  title  unchanged  (vi.  14; 
Curt.  lx.  4).  The  river  seems  to  have  been  con- 
sidered one  of  great  size  by  the  historians  of  Alex- 
ander’s invasion,  as  it  is  stated  that  Alexander  saw 
crocodiles  on  its  banks.  (Strab.  xv.  p.  696.)  Many 
wonderful  stories  seem  to  have  been  related  about  it 
by  the  poets,  whence  Horace  speaks  of  “ fabulosus 
Hydaspes”  (^Carm.  i.  22.  8).  Virgil  calls  it  “ Me- 
dus  Hydaspes”  (^Georg.  iv.  211),  using  Medus  in 
the  general  sense  of  eastern.  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
daspes  (Bi5a(T7r77s,  vii.  1.  26),  which  is  nearer  to  its 
native  name  than  the  more  common  Greek  appel- 
lation. [V.] 

HY'DATA  (*'T5ara,  Ptol.  iii.  8.  § 9),  a town  in 
Dacia,  which  has  been  identified  with  Kurte  Ard- 
schisch  in  Wallachia.  (Kdppen,  Nachr.  von  einigen 
in  Ungarn,  Siebenbilrgen,  bejindlichen  Alt.,  Wien, 
1823,  p.  19.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDE,  a town  of  uncertain  site,  on  the  frontier 
oetween  Cappadocia  and  Galatia.  (Plin.  v.  25;  Hie- 
rocl.  p.  675:  Concil.  Chalced.  p.  526.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDISSA  ("TSto-cra),  a small  town  in  Cana, 
respecting  the  site  of  which  nothing  is  known,  ex- 
cept that  it  was  situated  on  the  east  of  Mylassa. 
(Ptol.  V.  2.  § 20 ; Steph.  B.  $.  v.  *'TSi(raos ; Plin.  v 
29.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA  (*'T5pa),  a promontory  on  the  south  of 
the  gulf  of  Elaea  in  Aeolis,  forming  the  south-wes- 
tern corner  of  the  bay,  and  now  called  Cape  FoJcia. 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  622;  Ptol.  v.  2.  § 6.)  [L.  S.] 

HYDRA.  [Aetolia,  p.  64,  a.] 

HYDRAMUM  (^fbpafxov,  Stadiasm.;  'Tbpafua, 
Steph.  B. : Eth.  ‘Tbpapuels'),  a city  of  Crete,  which 
the  Maritime  Itinerary  places  at  100  stadia  to  the 
E.  of  Amphimatrium.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but 
that  it  is  represented  by  the  modern  Sfakian  village 
of  Dhrdmia,  situated  in  the  fertile  little  plain  run- 
ning between  the  mountains  and  the  shore  along  the 
bay  of  Amphimalla.  (Pashley,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  72; 
Hpck,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  pp.  395,  434.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYDRAO'TES  ('TSpacoTTjs,  Arrian,  Anab.  vi.  8, 
13,  14,  Ind.  c.  3),  a river  of  the  Pa7ijdb,  which  flows 
nearly  SW.  from  the  lower  chain  of  the  western 
Himaleh  mountains  till  it  joins  the  Acesines  (^Che- 
ndb).  Its  Sanscrit  name  is  Fravati,  which  has 
been  slightly  modified  into  its  present  appellation  of 
the  Eavi.  According  to  Arrian,  the  river  joined  the 
Acesines  in  the  territory  of  the  Cambistholi,  after 
having  already  received  as  tributaries  the  Hyphasis 
(now  Vipasa),  the  Saranges,  and  the  Neudrus.  {Ind. 
c.  4.)  This  is  not  strictly  correct,  as  the  Hyphasis 
falls  into  the  Acesines  somewhat  below  the  Ilg- 
draotes.  Strabo  calls  this  river  Hyarotis  {'TapuTis, 
XV.  pp.  694 — 697),  which  is  perhaps  the  nearest 
to  the  form  of  the  native  name.  Curtius,  on  the 
other  hand,  writes  Hydraotes  (ix.  1.  § 13).  Ptolemy 
speaks  of  a river  he  calls  the  Adris  or  Ruadris, 
which  is  probably  the  same  stream  (vii.  1.  §§  26, 

27).  [V.] 

HY'DREA  ('TSpea:  Eth.  ‘TSpedryjs:  Hydra'),  a 
small  island  off  the  coast  of  Hermionis  and  Troe- 
zenia.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Hermione,  who  gave  the  island  to  the  Samian  exiles 
instead  of  money,  and  the  latter  pawned  it  to  the 
Troezenians.  (Hecat  ap.  Steph.  B.  s.  v.  -,  Herod. 


iii.  59;  Pans.  ii.  34.  § 9.)  Hydrea,  which  is  rarely 
mentioned  in  antiquity,  became  in  modern  times  the 
head-quarters  of  Grecian  commerce  and  the  cradle 
of  modern  Grecian  freedom.  Although  Hydra  is 
only  a few  miles  in  circumference,  so  rocky  as 
scarcely  to  yield  the  common  vegetables,  and  with 
no  water  except  what  is  collected  in  cisterns,  it 
attained  by  its  commerce  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  prosperity.  Before  the  Greek  revolution  it  had 
a wealthy  population  of  more  than  25,000  souls, 
and  upwards  of  300  trading  vessels.  But  the  losses 
which  the  Hydriotes  experienced  gave  a blow  to 
their  prosperity  from  which  they  have  never  re- 
covered. (Holland,  Travels,  vol.  ii,  p.  202,  2nd  ed.; 
Boblaye,  Recherches,  <fc.  p.  63 ; Leake,  Pelopon- 
nesiaca,  p.  284,  seq.;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii. 
p.  456.) 

HYDRE'LA  ("TSprjAa),  a town  in  Caria,  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Hydrelus,  one  of  three  bro- 
thers who  emigrated  from  Sparta.  (Strab,  xiv.  p. 
650;  Steph.  B.  s.  v.-,  Liv,  xxxvii.  56.)  The  Hy- 
drelitae,  no  doubt  the  people  of  Hydrela  (Plin.  v. 
29),  belonged  to  the  conventus  of  Cibyra.  [L.  S,] 

HYDRIACUS  ('TSpm/cds),  a small  stream  which 
ran  into  the  sea  along  the  coast  of  Gedrosia,  which 
is  mentioned  by  name  by  Marcian  (p.  22)  and 
Ptolemy  (vi.  8.  § 8).  [V.] 

HYDRUNTUM,  called  in  Greek  and  sometimes 
also  in  Latin  HYDRUS  ('TSpous:  Eth.  'tbpovvTios-, 
Hydruntinus,  but  an  inscription  has  Hudrentinus: 
Otranto'),  a city  of  Calabria,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic,  and  a port  of  considerable  importance,  for 
which  it  was  indebted  to  the  circumstance  of  its 
being  the  nearest  point  of  Italy  to  the  coast  of  Greece, 
the  passage  being  shorter  even  than  that  from  Brun- 
dusium.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xv.  21.)  We  have  very  little 
information  as  to  its  early  history ; but  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a Greek  city,  or  at  least  had  re- 
ceived a Greek  colony,  though  the  tradition  related 
by  Stephanus  of  Byzantium  {s.  v.  Bierros),  which 
represented  it  as  founded  by  Cretans,  is  probably 
connected  with  the  legends  which  ascribed  a Cretan 
origin  to  the  Sallentines  and  Messapians,  rather  than 
to  any  historical  Greek  colony.  But  Scylax  dis- 
tinctly notices  “ the  port  of  Hydrus,”  in  a passage 
where  he  is  speaking  only  of  Greek  towns  (Scyl. 
p.  5.  § 14);  and  though  he  there  seems  to  imply  that 
it  was  not  an  independent  city  like  Metapontum  or 
Tarentum,  he  elsewhere  (p.  11.  § 27)  calls  it  tcoKis 
iv  rg  'laTTvyLo.:  hence  it  seems  highly  probable  that 
it  was  at  that  time  merely  a dependency  of  Tarentum. 
Nor  do  we  hear  anything  of  Hydruntum  for  some  time 
after  it  had  fallen,  with  the  rest  of  the  Me.ssapian  pen- 
insula, under  the  Roman  yoke ; the  establishment  of 
the  Roman  colony  at  Brundusium  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  that  port  having,  doubtless,  tended  to 
throw  Hydruntum  into  the  shade.  But  as  early  as 
B,  c.  191  we  find  that  it  was  a customary  place  of 
landing  in  Italy,  for  those  who  came  from  Greece 
and  crossed  over  from  Corey ra  (Liv.  xxxvi.  21);  and 
this  probably  continued  to  be  a route  much  fre- 
quented, while  Brundusium  was  the  point  of  com- 
munication with  Apollonia  and  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
Cicero,  however,  recognises  the  fact,  that  the  shortest 
passage  from  Italy  to  the  opposite  coast  was  from 
Hydruntum,  which  for  that  reason  he  himself  seems 
to  have  preferred  to  Brundusium ; though  Pliny  tells 
us  that  the  latter  route,  though  longer,  was  the 
safer  of  the  two.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  xr.  21,  xvi.  6,  ad 
Earn,  xvi,  9 ; Plin.  iii.  11.  s,  16.)  All  the  an- 
cient geographers  mention  Hydruntum  as  situated 
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at  the  mouth  or  entrance  of  the  Adriatic:  Pliny 
{states  the  width  of  the  strait  which  separated  it  from 
the  opposite  coast  near  Apollonia  at  50  M.  P.,  which 
is  just  about  the  truth ; and  this  accords  also  with 
Strabo’s  statement,  that  it  was  400  stadia  (50  M.  P.) 
from  Hydruntum  to  the  island  of  Sason  near  the 
Acroceraunian  Promontory.  Pliny  adds  a strange 
story,  that  Pyrrhus  had  at  one  time  formed  the 
project  of  closing  up  the  passage  with  a bridge  of 
boats,  and  that  the  same  idea  had  been  taken  up 
at  a later  time  by  M.  Varro,  in  the  war  against  the 
pirates.  (Plin.  iii.  11.  s.  16  ; Strab.  vi.  p.  281; 
Mel.  ii.  4.  § 7 ; Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 14.)  Strabo  speaks 
of  Hydruntum  as  in  his  time  but  a small  place 
1.  c.) ; but  it  seems  to  have  risen  into  a 
considerable  municipal  town  under  the  Roman  em- 
pire (Orell.  Inscr.  2570  ; Lib.  Col.  p.  262),  and 
increased  gradually  in  importance  as  Brundusium 
declined.  [Brundusium.]  In  the  fourth  cen- 
tury it  appears  to  have  become  the  usual  place 
of  passage,  not  only  to  Greece,  but  to  Apollonia, 
Dyrrhachium,  and  thence  to  Constantinople;  so 
that  the  Itineraries  all  give  the  routes  of  com- 
munication between  Italy  and  the  East  upon  this 
supposition.  (7<m.  Ant.  pp.  115,  323,  329  ; Itln. 
Marit.  p.  489  ; Itin.  Hier.  p.  609.)  The  same 
state  of  things  continued  also  after  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  : hence,  during  the  w'ars  of  the 
G(jths  with  Belisarius  and  Narses,  Hydruntum  as- 
sumes an  importance  very  different  from  what  it 
possessed  in  Roman  times.  (Procop.  B.  V.  \.  1, 
B.  G.  iii.  30,  &c.,  where  the  name  is  corruptly 
written  Apvovs.)  It  was  one  of  the  last  cities  in  the 
S.  of  Italy  which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Greek  emperors,  from  whom  it  was  not  finally 
wrested  till  the  11th  century.  The  modern  town  of 
Otranto  is  a poor  decayed  place,  though  still  the  see 
of  a bishop:  it  was  taken  and  plundered  in  1480 
by  the  Turks;  a calamity  which  it  has  never  re- 
covered. Galateo,  a local  historian,  who  saw  it  pre- 
vious to  that  event,  describes  it  as  then  a flourishing 
and  populous  place,  though,  like  Taranto,  occupying 
only  the  citadel  or  arx  of  the  ancient  city  : the 
circuit  of  the  ancient  walls  could  be  distinctly  traced, 
inclosing  a space  of  11  stadia,  and  fortified  with 
towers ; but,  he  adds,  “ all  this  is  now  levelled  with 
the  ground.”  Recent  travellers  have  found  no  ves- 
tiges of  antiquity  but  the  pavement  of  the  Via 
'I'rajana,  and  some  marble  columns  and  mosaic 
pavements  in  the  present  cathedral.  A ruined 
church  of  St.  Nicholas  is  supposed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  an  ancient  temple.  (Galateo,  de  Situ  /a- 
pygiae,  pp.  47 — 50  ; Roinanelli,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 10, 1 1 1 ; 
Craven,  Travels,  pp.  142 — 144.)  Though  in  such 
a decayed  condition,  Otranto  still  gives  name  to  the 
province,  which  is  known  as  the  Terra  di  Otranto, 
and  includes  the  whole  of  the  lapygian  or  Calabrian 
peninsula. 

The  little  river  Idro,  the  sluggish  waters  of 
which  enter  the  harbour  of  Otranto,  is  evidently  the 
stream  called  in  ancient  times  the  Hydrus,  whose 
name  has  been  preserved  to  us  in  a line  of  Lucan 
(v.  375).  [E.  H.  B.] 

HYDRUSSA('T5pov(j  (To),  an  island  off  the  western 
coast  of  Attica,  now  called  Prasonisi.  (Strab.  ix. 
p.  398;  Leake,  Demi  of  Attica,  p.  56.) 

HYELE.  [Velia.] 

HYETTUS  ('Ttjttos  : Eih.  'Trimos'),  a village 
of  Boeotia,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Argive 
Hyettus,  contained  in  the  time  of  Pausanias  a temple 
©f  Asclepius,  frequented  by  the  sick  for  the  cure  of 
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I their  diseases,  where  the  deity  continued  to  bt  wor- 
shipped in  the  form  of  a rude  stone.  Pausanias  says 
that  Olmones  was  situated  12  stadia  to  the  left  of 
Copae,  and  Hyettus  7 stadia  from  Olmones.  Porch- 
hammer  places  Olmones  on  the  small  island  of  Trelo- 
Yani  in  the  lake  Copais,  and  Hyettus  at  Struviki  to 
the  west  of  this  island,  where  some  ancient  ruins  are 
found  on  a small  hill  jutting  out  into  the  lake. 
(Pans.  ix.  24.  § 3,  ix.  36.  § 6 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.\ 
Forchhammer,  Helleniha,  p.  178.) 

HYGRES  Qtypiis,  Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 13),  a place 
on  the  N.  coast  of  the  Palus  Maeotis  between  the 
rivers  Lycus  and  Porites.  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYLA,  a port  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Schoenus, 
in  Caria.  (Pomp.  Mela,  i.  16  ; Plin.  v.  29,  where 
some  read  Hyda.')  [L.  S.] 

HYLAEA  (^'YKaig,  'TAer;,  Steph.  B.),  the  penin- 
sula which  lies  to  the  NW.  of  Taurica,  formed  by 
the  lower  part  of  the  Borysthenes,  the  Euxine,  the 
gulf  of  Carcinitis,  and  the  river  Hypacyris,  which 
flows  through  it.  According  to  Herodotus  (iv.  9, 18, 
54,  76),  it  is  a woody  region  lying  to  the  E.  of  the 
Borysthenes  (^Dnieper'),  of  which  Pliny  makes 
mention : “ Inde  silvestris  regio,  Hylaeum  mare,  quo 
alluitur,  cognominavit  ” (iv.  12).  It  would  seem  to 
be  indicated  by  Pomponius  Mela;  “ Hypacaris  per 
Nomadas  evolvitur,  Silvae  deinde  sunt,  quas  maxi- 
mas  hae  terrae  ferunt”  (ii.  1.  § 45:  comp.  Scymu. 
Fr.  105;  Anon.  Peripl.  p.  3). 

It  is  uncertain  whether  there  remain  any  trace.s 
of  this  woodland.  Some  old  maps  present  the  name 
of  the  Black  Forest  in  the  very  same  place;  and  this 
may  have  had  a much  wider  extent  in  earlier  times. 
From  the  communications  of  several  travellers,  how- 
ever, it  appears  that  there  is  no  wood  now,  although 
the  fact  of  its  having  once  existed  is  preserved  in 
the  popular  traditions  of  ^he  country;  nor  does 
the  woody  country  occur  till  the  banks  of  the 
river  Don  are  reached.  (Heeren,  Ideen,  vol.  i.  pt.  2. 
p.  272;  trans.  vol.  ii.  p.  8.)  It  has  been  identified 
with  the  great  plain  of  Janboylouk  in  the  steppe  of 
the  Nogai.  (Rennell,  Geog.  of  Herod,  vol.  i.  p.  83 ; 
Potocki,  Voyage  dans  les  Steps  d Astrakhan,  vol.  i. 
p.  179;  Kbler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St.  Petersb.  vol.  x. 
p.  655 ; Kohl,  Slid  Russland,  vol.  i.  p.  75.)  [E.B. J.j 
HYLAETHUS  or  HYLAETUS  C'YAaidos  or 
"TAairoj),  a river  in  Locris  Ozolis,  flowing  through 
Locris  near  the  eastern  frontier  of  Aetolia  into  the 
Corinthian  gulf.  Leake  supposes  it  to  be  the  modern 
Morno,  and  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Hyle,  a 
town  in  Phocis  mentioned  by  Stephanus  B.  (Dicae- 
arch.  67 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.  "TAr/ ; Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  619.)  [Hyle,  No.  2.] 

HYLE  ("YArj : Eth.  'YAaTos).  1.  An  ancient 
town  in  Boeotia,  situated  upon  the  lake  Hylica, 
which  derived  its  name  from  this  place.  (Horn.  II. 
ii.  500,  V.  708,  vii.  221;  Strab.  ix.  pp.  407,  408; 
Nonn.  Dionys.  xiii.  66;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12;  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.)  Moschus,  who  calls  the  town  Hylae,  speaks 
of  it  as  if  he  seemed  to  believe  that  it  was  the  native 
place  of  Pindar  (Tlivbapov  ov  irodeouTi  rdirov  Botw- 
ribes'^YKai,  Mosch.  iii.  89);  but  this  is  in  opposition 
to  all  other  ancient  authorities.  The  site  of  Hyle  is 
uncertain,  and  is  variously  placed  by  modem  autho- 
rities. Leake  supposes  it  to  be  represented  by  the 
Paleokastro  on  the  height  between  the  northern  end 
of  the  lake  and  the  foot  of  Mount  Paled.  Ulrichs 
places  it  at  the  southern  end  of  the  lake,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Ismenus.  (Leake,  Northern 
Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  313;  Ulrichs,  Reisen  in  Griechevr 
land,  p.  257.) 
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2.  A town  in  Locris  Ozolis,  mentioned  by  Stepha- 
nus  B.  (s.  V.  "TA77),  from  which  the  river  Hylaethus 
perhaps  derived  its  name.  Thucydides  (iii.  101) 
speaks  of  a Locrian  people  named  Hyaei  (’Yaioi), 
which  name  Leake  supposes  to  be  a corruption  of 
Hylaei ; but  the  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is  that 
Stephanus,  who  mentions  Hylc  as  a Locrian  town, 
also  speaks  of  Hyaea  as  a Locrian  town,  giving 
Hyaeus  as  their  ethnic  name,  whence  we  may  infer 
that  he  distinguished  between  the  two  towns.  (Steph. 
B.  s,  V.  ‘Tai'o;  comp.  Leake,  Northern  Greece,  vol. 

ii.  p.  615.) 

HYLE  ("TA77),  a town  of  Cyprus  whence  Apollo 
was  called  Hyletes.  (Steph.  B.  5.  w.) 

HYLIAS  ('TAtas),  a river  on  the  E.  coast  of 
Bruttium,  mentioned  only  by  Thucydides  (vii.  35), 
from  whom  we  learn  that  it  was  situated  between 
Thurii  and  Crotona,  and  apparently  formed  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  territory  of  the  latter  city. 
It  is  supposed  by  Swinburne  to  be  the  Acquanile, 
while  Komanelli  would  identify  it  with  the  Calonato, 
little  more  than  a mile  further  W. : the  Fiumenica, 
a more  considerable  stream,  about  10  miles  nearer 
Crotona,  has  perhaps  a better  claim  than  either. 
(Swinburne,  Trav.  vol.  i.  p.  309  ; Komanelli,  vol. 
i.  p.  221.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

HY'LICA  LACUS.  [Boeotia,  p.  413,  b.] 
HY'LICUS.  [Troezen.] 

HYLLI,  HYLLINI.  [Illyricum.] 

HYLLUS  ("TAAos),  a tributary  of  the  river 
Hermus,  in  Lydia,  flowing  into  it  from  the  north. 
(Horn.  II.  XX.  392;  Herod,  i.  80;  Plin.  v.  31.)  In 
the  time  of  Strabo  (xiii.  p.  626)  this  river  was  called 
Phrygim.  [L.  S.] 

HYLO'PHAGI  ('TAo0a7oi,  Diod.  iii.  24;  Arrian, 
Peripl.  Mar.  Eryth.  p.  2),  were  one  of  the  numerous 
and  obscure  tribes  of  Aethiopians  who  derived  their 
appellations,  with  the  Greeks  at  least,  from  their 
modes  of  living  and  diet.  The  Hylophagi,  or  eaters 
of  beech -mast,  or  perhaps  dates  and  fruit  generally, 
dwelt  on  either  bank  of  the  Astaboras  or  White  Nile. 
The  Shangallas  occupy  these  districts  at  the  present 
day,  and  are  scarcely  less  uncivilised.  The  account 
of  the  Hylophagi  in  Diodorus  (1.  c.)  is,  however, 
hardly  credible,  and  seems  to  be  founded  upon 
rumours  of  the  ourang-outan.  According  to  him, 
the  Hylophagi  Ted  in  the  summer  upon  fruits,  in 
winter  upon  the  long  rank  grasses  of  the  river- 
meadows,  sprang  from  tree  to  tree  like  birds  or  apes, 
went  perfectly  naked,  were  armed  with  clubs,  and 
had  their  females  in  common.  The  most  curious 
fact  in  his  story  is  the  liability  of  the  Hylophagi  to 
cataract.  (yKavK^paTa)  on  their  eyes,  which,  by 
preventing  them  from  climbing,  caused  the  majority 
of  the  race  to  die  of  hunger.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYMETTUS.  [Attica,  p.  322,  b.] 
HYPACYRIS  FL.  [Carcina.] 

HYPAEA.  [Stoechades.] 

HYPAEPA  (to  "TwatTra),  a small  town  in  Ly- 
dia, on  the  southern  slope  of  Mount  Tmolus,  according 
to  the  Tab.  Peut.,  42  miles  from  Ephesus.  There,  as 
in  some  other  towns  of  Asia  Minor,  the  Persian  wor- 
ship of  fire  was  introduced  during  the  time  when  the 
country  was  under  Persian  supremacy.  (Strab.  xiii. 
p.  627;  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 16;  Ov.  Met.  vi.  13,  xi.  150; 
Phn.  V.  31 ; Paus.  v.  27.  § 5 ; Tac.  Ann.  iv.  55.) 
The  town  appears  to  have  continued  to  exist  till  a 
late  period  of  the  empire,  as  we  possess  coins  of  it 
as  late  as  the  time  of  Gordian.  Leake  (A  sia  Minor, 
p.  256)  believes  that  the  remains  at  Bereki  belong 
to  Hypaepa.  [L.  S.l 
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HY'PANA  (^tirava  : Eth.  'tvavivs),  a town  in 
the  interior  of  Triphylia  in  Elis,  which  surrendered 
to  Philip  V.  in  the  Social  War.  Its  inhabitants  had 
been  transferred  to  Elis  when  Strabo  wrote.  Hy- 
pana  is  mentioned  along  with  Typaneae.  Both  these 
towns  must  have  been  situated  in  the  mountains  of 
Triphylia,  but  their  site  is  unceitain.  Leake  places 
Hypana  at  A'lvena  in  the  heights  above  the  maritime 
plain  of  Lepreum;  but  Boblaye  more  to  the  north, 
at  Mundritza,  in  the  hills  above  Samicum.  (Strab. 
viii.  p.  343;  Polyb.  iv.  77,  79;  Steph.  B.  s.  v. ; Ptol. 

iii.  16.  § 18,  who  calls  it  ‘Twoi/eia;  Leake,  Moi'ea, 
vol.  ii.  p.  85;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  133;  Car- 
tins,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  89.) 

HY'PANIS  FL.  (6  "TTravis,  Herod,  ii.  102,  iv.  17, 
47,  51,  81, 178,  V.  89  ; Strab.  ii.  p.  107,  vii.  p.  306, 
xi.  p.  494  ; Ptol.  iii.  5.  § 6 ; Dion.  Chrys.  Or. 
xxxi.  p.  75 ; Athen.  p.  42  ; Pomp.  Mela,  ii.  1.  § 6; 
Plin.  iv.  12  ; Propert.  i.  12.  4 ; Ov.  ex  Pont.  iv. 
10,  47;  'Tndrris,  Arist.  H.  A.  v.  19:  Bog),  a river 
of  Sarmatia  Europaea,  which  sprung  fi-om  a largo 
lake  (Herod,  iv.  42  ; comp.  Potocki,  Voyage,  vol.  i. 
p.  1 58),  though  according  to  Ptolemy  (Z.  c.)  it  took 
its  rise  in  the  Amadoci  Montes.  It  flowed  parallel 
with  the  Borysthenes  (Strab.  pp.  306,  494).  The 
water  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  was  sweet, 
but  after  receiving  the  bitter  waters  of  Exampaeus 
became  brackish  (Paus.  iv.  35.  § 6 ; Ov.  Met.  xv. 
285  ; Vitruv.  viii.  3.  § 11  ; Eustath.  ad  Dionys. 
Per.  1143),  and  discharged  itself  into  the  Euxine 
at  the  town  of  Olbia.  It  received  its  present  name 
in  the  sixth  centuiy;  in  Jornandes  (de  Get.  5)  and 
the  Geographer  of  Ravenna  it  appears  under  the  form 
Bagossola  = Bagos  river  (^Sola,  in  old  German, 
meaning  water),  Constantine  Porphyrogeneta  (c?e 
adm.  Imp.  42)  called  it  Bogu. 

It  is  ctiflicult  to  determine  the  original  meaning 
of  the  name  ; but  as  the  Slavonians  paid  divine 
honours  to  their  rivers,  it  may  be  connected  with 
the  Slavonic  ww’d  Bog,  “ God.”  The  Greek  name 
Hypanis  is  traceable  to  the  Indo-European  pani, 
“water.”  (Schafarik,  Slav.  Alt.  vol.  i.  p.  505.) 
(Kohl,  Reisen  in  Sud-Rmsland,  vol.  i.  p,  34  ; 
Koler,  Mem.  de  VAcad.  de  St.  Petersh.  vol.  x. 
p.  126  ; Eichwald,  Geographic  d.  Kasp.  Meer, 
p.  295.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPANIS.  [Hyphasis.] 

HY'PATA  (p  'TTrdrrj,  ra  ‘'TwoTa : Eth.  'Twa 
roios,  Hypataeus,  Liv. ; also  'Y7roT€us,  Steph.  B. 
s.  V.),  the  chief  town  of  the  Aenianes,  in  the  valley 
of  the  Spercheius,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Oeta.  In  • 
the  Roman  wars  in  Greece  it  belonged  to  the  Ae- 
tolian  league.  (Polyb.  xx.  9,  11,  xxi.  2,  3;  Liv. 
xxxvi.  14,  26.)  The  women  of  Hypata,  as  of  many 
other  Thessalian  towns,  were  noted  for  their  skill  in 
magic;  and  it  was  here  that  Lucius,  in  the  story  of 
Lucian,  was  metamorphosed  into  an  ass.  (Lucian, 
A sin.  1,  seq.  ; comp.  Apul.  Metam.  i.  p.  104  ; 
Theophr.  II.  Plant,  ix.  2.)  The  town  is  mentioned 
by  Hierocles  in  the  6th  century.  (Hierocl.  p.  642, 
ed.  Wess. ; comp.  Ptol.  iii.  13.  § 45.)  It  occupied 
the  site  of  the  modern  Neopatra,  where  inscriptions 
have  been  discovered  containing  the  name  of  Hypata. 
The  town  appears  to  have  been  called  Neae  Patrae  in 
the  middle  ages,  and  is  mentioned  in  the  12th  cen- 
tury as  a strongly  fortified  place.  (Niceph.  Gregor. 

iv.  9.  p.  112,  ed.  Bonn.)  There  are  still  consider- 
able remains  of  the  ancient  town.  Leake  observed 
many  large  quadrangular  blocks  of  stones  and  foun- 
dations of  ancient  walls  on  the  heights  of  Neopatra, 
as  well  as  in  the  buildings  of  the  town.  In  the 
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meti-opolitan  church  he  noticed  a handsome  shaft  of 
white  marble,  and  on  the  outside  of  the  wall  an  in- 
scription in  small  characters  of  the  best  times.  He 
also  discovered  an  inscription  on  a broken  block  of 
white  marble,  lying  under  a plane-tree  near  a foun- 
tain in  the  Jevpish  burjing-ground.  (Leake,  North- 
ern Greece,  vol.  ii.  p.  14,  seg.) 

HYPATUS  MONS.  [Boeotia,  p.  414,  a.; 
Glisas.] 

HYPELAEUS  ('TTreAatos),  a fountain  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Ephesus.  (Strab.  xiv.  pp.  634, 
640;  Athen.  viii.  p.  361.)  This  spring  was  still  seen 
by  Mr.  Hamilton  during  his  excursion  in  Asia  Minor. 
(^Researches,  ii.  p.  25.)  [L.  S.] 

HYPERBORET  ('TireoSSpeioi),  The  legendary 
race  of  the  Hyperboreans,  though  mentioned  neither 
in  the  Iliad  nor  Odyssey,  are  spoken  of  in  the  poem 
of  the  Epigoni  and  in  Hesiod  (Herod,  iv.  32),  and 
occur  in  the  traditions  connected  with  the  temples  of 
Tempe,  Delphi,  and  Delos.  (Comp.  Miiller,  Ror. 
vol.  i.  p.  284,  ti'ans.) 

The  situation  assigned  to  this  sacred  nation  was, 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  the  remote  regions  of  the 
North.  They  were  said  to  dwell  beyond  Boreas 
(Bopeas),  the  mountain  wind,  which  came  from  the 
Rliipaean  mountains,  the  name  of  which  was  derived 
from  hurricanes  (piTral),  issuing  from  a cavern, 
which  they  warded  off  from  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
sent  to  more  southern  nations;  so  that  they  never 
felt  the  cold  north  wind,  but  had  their  lot  fixed  in 
some  happy  climate,  where,  like  an  Alpine  summit 
rising  above  the  storms,  they  were  surrounded  by  an 
atmosphere  of  calm  and  undisturbed  serenity.  “Here,” 
says  V'on  Humboldt  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i.  p.  403), 
“ are  the  first  views  of  a natural  science  which  ex- 
plains the  distribution  of  heat  and  the  difference  of 
climates  by  local  causes, — by  the  direction  of  the 
winds, — the  proximity  of  the  sun,  and  the  action  of 
a moist  or  saline  principle.”  And  thus  the  “ meteoro- 
logical myth,”  which  placed  the  Hyperboreans  in  the 
North  at  the  sources  of  the  Ister,  as  conceived  by 
Pindar  (D(ymp.  hi.  14,  viii.  47,  Pyth.  x.  31,  Isthm. 
V.  22),  and  Aeschylus  in  the  Prometheus  Unbound 
(ap.  Schol.  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  284),  was,  when  the 
Ister  was  supposed  to  be  a river  running  through  all 
Europe  from  its  western  extremity,  transferred  to 
the  regions  of  the  West.  In  consequence  of  this 
we  find,  in  later  writers,  a confusion  of  this  happy 
land  with  that  of  Italy  and  other  western  countries, 
as  well  as  of  the  Ehipaeans  with  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees. But  whatever  arbitrary  license  was  assumed 
by  the  poets  and  geographers  who  wished  to  mould 
these  creations  of  the  fancy  into  the  form  of  a real 
people,  as  to  their  local  habitation,  the  religious  idea 
always  remained  the  same.  They  were  represented 
as  a pious  nation,  abstaining  from  the  flesh  of  ani- 
mals, and  living  in  perpetual  serenity  in  the  seiwice 
of  their  God  for  a thousand  years.  (Hellanic.  ap. 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol.  i.  p.  305;  Simonides,  Pin- 
dar. ap.  Strab.  xv.  p.  711.)  “ The  muse  is  no 

stranger  to  their  manners.  The  dances  of  girls,  and 
the  sweet  melody  of  the  lyre  and  pipe,  resound  on 
every  side,  and  twining  their  hair  with  the  glittering 
bay  they  feast  joyously.  There  is  no  doom  of  sick- 
ness or  disease  for  this  sacred  race;  but  they  live 
apart  from  toil  and  battles,  undisturbed  by  exacting 
Nemesis.”  (Pind.  Pyth.  x.  56.)  But  at  length, 
tired  out  with  this  easy  life,  betwixt  the  sun  and 
shade,  they  leapt,  crowned  with  garlands,  from  a 
rock  into  the  sea.  (Plin.  iv.  26;  Pomp.  Mela,  hi.  1. 
§ 5.)  We  are  conducted  almost  involuntarily  to  the 
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Argippaei,  Issedones,  and  the  “ ancient  kingdom 
of  the  Griffin,”  to  which  Aristeas  of  Proconessus,  and, 
two  hundred  years  after  him,  Herodotus,  have  given 
such  celebrity. 

East  of  the  Kalmuck  Argippaei  were  the  Tsse- 
dones,  but  to  the  N.  of  both,  nothing  was  known 
(Herod,  iv.  25),  since  high  mountains  presented  an 
impassable  barrier.  In  descending  the  chain  of 
Ural  to  the  E.,  towards  the  steppes  of  Ohol  and 
Ichim,  another  lofty  range  of  mountains,  forming 
the  W.  extremity  of  the  Altai,  does  in  fact  appear. 
The  commercial  route  crossed  the  first  cham'(Urol') 
from  W.  to  E.,  which  indicates  a “ meridian  ” chain 
with  its  main  axis  running  from  S.  to  N In  mark- 
ing off  the  second  chain,  Herodotus  clearly  distin- 
guishes that  which  is  to  the  E.  of  the  Argippaei 
(the  country  of  the  Issedones)  from  that  which  lies 
beyond  the  huge  mountains  towards  the  N., — where 
the  men  sleep  half  the  year,  and  the  air  is  filled  with 
feathers, — where  the  Arimaspi  live  who  steal  the 
gold  from  the  “ Griffins.”  This  distinction  seems 
to  establish  the  existence  of  a chain  running  from 
W.  to  E.  The  region  of  the  “ Griffins  ” and  the 
Hyperboreans  commences  beyond  the  N.  slope  of  the 
“ chain  of  the  Aegipodes  ” (the  Altai).  The  posi- 
tion of  the  Issedones  to  the  N.  of  the  Jaxartes 
(Araxes)  appears  justified  by  the  account  of  the 
campaign  of  Cyrus  against  the  Massagetae,  who 
occupied  the  plain  to  the  S.  of  the  Issedones. 

The  most  precious  mineral  riches  are  stored  up 
in  the  extremities  of  the  earth,  and  it  is  in  the  N. 
of  Europe  that  the  greatest  abundance  of  gold  is 
found.  (Herod,  iii.  116.)  Now  the  N.  of  Europe, 
in  the  geography  of  Herodotus,  comprehends  the  N. 
of  Asia,  and  we  are  irresistibly  reminded  of  the 
gold-washings  t(^the  S.  of  the  Ural,  among  the 
mountains  of  Kousnetsh,  and  the  ravines  of  the 
Lowlands  of  S.  Siberia.  The  locality  of  the  gold 
trade  of  NW.  Asia  may  be  placed  between  the  53rd 
and  55th  degrees  of  latitude. 

An  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  started  (Erman, 
Reise,  vol.  i.  p.  712),  which  refers  the  mythus  of 
the  “ Griffins,”  guardians  of  the  gold  of  the  Ari- 
maspi, to  the  phenomenon  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  the  fossil  bones  of  the  great  pachydermatous  ani- 
mals found  in  the  alluvium  of  N.  Siberia; — bones 
which  to  this  day  the  native  tribes  of  wild  hunters 
believe  to  be  the  claws,  beak,  and  head  of  some  gi- 
gantic bird.  Von  Humboldt  (Asie  Centrale,  vol.  i. 
pp.  389 — 411),  to  whose  interesting  discussion  on 
this  subject  reference  has  been  made,  justly  enough 
condemns  this  confusion  between  ancient  and  modem 
fable;  and  shows  that  the  symbolic  image  of  the 
“ Griffins,”  as  a poetic  fiction  and  representation  in 
the  arts,  did  precede,  among  the  Greeks,  the  time 
when  relations  were  formed  among  the  colonists  of 
Pontus  and  the  Arimaspi.  The  “ Griffin  ” was 
known  to  the  Samians,  who  figured  it  upon  the  vase 
which  commemorated  the  good  fortune  of  their  first 
expedition  to  Tartessus.  (Herod,  iv.  152.)  This 
mysterious  symbol  of  an  animal  acting  as  guardian 
over  gold,  seems  to  have  been  the  growth  of  India 
and  of  Persia  (Aelian,  N.  A.  iv.  26  ; Ctesias,  Ind. 
§ 12;  comp.  Bahr,  Excurs.  V.  ad  Herod,  iii.  116); 
and  the  commerce  of  j\Iiletus  contributed  to  spread 
it  in  Greece  along  with  the  tapestries  of  Babylon. 
The  region  of  auriferous  sand,  of  which  the  Daradas 
(Dardars,  or  Derders,  mentioned  in  the  Mahdbhd- 
rata,  and  in  the  fragments  of  Megasthenes)  gave  in- 
telligence to  travellers,  and  with  which  the  often- 
repeated  fable  of  the  ants  became  connected,  owing 
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to  the  accidental  double  meaning  of  a name,  belongs 
to  a more  S.  latitude,  35°  or  37°.  (^Cosmos,  vol.  ii. 

р.  142,  trans.)  [E.  B.  J.] 

HYPERBOREI  MONTES.  [Rhipaei  Montes.] 
HYPERBOREUS  OCEANUS.  [Septentrio- 

NALIS  OCEANUS.] 

HYPERE'SIA.  [Aegeira.] 

HYPERIS  (Plin.  vi.  23.  s.  26),  a small  stream 
mentioned  only  by  Pliny,  which  falls,  according  to 
him,  into  the  middle  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Forbiger 
has  ccinjectured  that  it  may  be  the  same  as  that  now 
called  the  Djayrah.  [V.] 

HYPERTELEATUM  ('TTrepreAearot'),  a place 
in  the  territory  of  the  Laconian  Asopus,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  50  stadia  from  the  latter  town,  containing 
a temple  of  Asclepius.  The  French  Commission  dis- 
covered on  the  coast  below  the  village  of  Demonia 
some  remains  of  the  inclosure  of  this  temple  on  a 
rock  artificially  cut,  with  many  tombs  excavated  in 
the  rock,  and  at  500  steps  from  the  temple,  nearer 
Demonia^  a fine  source  of  water.  (Paus.  iii.  22.  § 10; 
Boblaye,  Recherches^  ^c.  p.  98 ; Leake,  Peloponne- 
siaca,  p.  168;  Curtius,  Peloponnesos,  vol.  ii.  p. 
294.) 

HYPHANTEIUM.  [Boeotia,  p.  412,  a.] 

HYPHASIS  (‘'Tfpao'is,  Arrian,  Anah.  vi.  8,  Ind. 

с.  2,  3,  4),  the  most  eastern  and  the  most  important 

of  the  five  rivers  which  water  the  Panjab.  Rising 
in  the  western  EimdleJi,  it  flows  in  two  principal 
branches  in  a course  nearly  SW.  (under  the  names 
respectively  of  Vipdsa  and  Sdtadru),  till,  at  their 
junction,  it  takes  the  one  name  of  Sdtadru,  which 
it  retains  till  it  falls  into  the  Indus  at  Mittimkote. 
It  is  best  known,  however,  by  its  modern  name 
of  Sutledge,  which  is  perhaps  a corruption  of 
the  Sanscrit  Sdtadru.  It  bore  in  ancient  as  in 
modern  times  various  appellations,  probably  according 
to  the  difierent  parts  of  its  course  to  which  the 
writers  referred.  Thus  in  Arrian  Q.  c.)  and  Dio- 
dorus (xvii.  93)  it  appears  under  the  form  of  Hy- 
phasis;  in  Pliny  (vii.  17,  21)  and  Curtius  (ix.  1) 
under  that  of  Hypasis;  while  Ptolemy  calls  it  Bi- 
basis (^Si€d(us,  vii.  1.  §§26,  27);  all  these  being 
evidently  derived  from  the  native  name  of  the  west- 
ern of  its  two  principal  arms,  the  Vipdsa.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  Strabo  (xv.  pp.  686,  691,  701),  in 
Diodorus  (ii.  37),  in  Solinus  (c.  52),  and  in  Dion. 
Perieg.  (v.  1145),  it  bears  the  title  of  Hypanis. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  these  writers  refer  to 
one  and  the  same  river : for  Strabo  (xv.  p.  700) 
and  Arrian  (7n<?.  c.  2)  both  speak  of  it  as  the  last 
of  the  rivers,  that  is,  in  reference  to  the  advance  of 
Alexander  the  Great  into  the  East;  while  Pliny  di- 
rectly states  that  the  Hypasis  was  the  limit  of 
Alexander’s  march  (vi  17.  s.  21).  The  Sanscrit 
name  for  the  main  stream  after  the  junction  of  the 
two  principal  feeders,  namely,  the  Sdtadru,  seems 
not  to  have  been  wholly  unknown  to  the  ancients ; 
for  Ptolemy  makes  the  Zaradrus  one  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Hyphasis  (1.  c.),  and  Pliny  notes  a river 
which  he  calls  the  Sydrus  or  Hesidrus,  which  is 
probably  the  same  (1.  c.).  A little  way  before  the 
Sutledge  falls  into  the  Indus  it  receives  the  Cheridh, 
and  with  it  the  waters  of  aU  the  other  rivers  of  the 
Panjdb.  [V.] 

HYPIUS  ("Twtos:  JCarasu'),  a river  of  Bithynia, 
not  far  westward  from  the  Sangarius.  The  river 
itself  is  very  small ; but  at  its  mouth  it  is  so  broad 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet  of  Mithridates  was 
enabled  to  take  up  its  winter  quarters  in  it.  (Apol- 
lon. Ehod.  ii.  795;  Scylax,  p.  34;  Marcian.  Heracl. 
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p.  70  ; Steph.  B.  s.  v.;  Arrian,  Peripl.  p.’  13,  who 
calls  it  Hjppius  ; Memnon,  ap.  Phot.  Cod.  44.) 
According  to  Scylax,  this  river  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  territories  of  the  Bithyni  and  the  Mari- 
andyni.  [L.  S.] 

HYPSALTAE,  one  of  the  tribes  of  Thrace  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (iv.  18),  but  apparently  the  same  as 
the  ‘Tij/r)\iTai  spoken  of  by  Steph.  B.  (s.  v. 

Ats).  [L.  S.] 

HYPSAS  (''Tif/as),  is  the  name  of  two  rivers  in 
Sicily,  both  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island.  1. 
The  larger  of  the  two,  which  may  be  called  the 
Selinuntine  Hypsas,  from  its  flowing  through  the 
territory  of  that  city,  is  the  river  now  known  as  the 
Belici,  a large  stream  which  enters  the  sea  about  4 
miles  E.  of  the  ruins  of  Selinus.  (Cluver.  Sicik 
p.  230  ; D’Orville,  Sicnla,  p.  78.)  It  rises  near 
Corleone,  and  has  a course  of  above  30  miles  from 
thence  to  the  sea.  No  mention  occurs  of  the  Hypsas 
in  history,  but  its  name  is  noticed  by  Silius  Italicus, 
as  well  as  by  Ptolemy  and  Pliny.  (Sil.  Ital.  xiv. 
227  ; Plin.  iii.  8.  s.  14  ; Ptol.  iii.  4.  § 6 ; Vib. 
Sequest.  p.  12.)  The  importance  of  this  nver  to  the 
Selinuntines  is  attested  by  the  coins  of  Selinus,  on 
some  of  which  the  river-god  Hypsas  (HT''FA2  in  Ar- 
chaic characters)  is  represented  as  sacrificing  at  an 
altar ; apparently  referring  to  the  river  having  been 
restrained  from  inundations  which  proved  injurious 
to  the  salubrity  of  the  city  and  its  neighbourhood. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  i.  p.  239  ; Mus.  Hunt.  pi.  48.  fig.  25.) 

2.  A second  river  of  the  same  name  flowed  beneath 
the  walls  of  Agrigen  turn  on  their  W.  flank,  and 
joined  the  Acragas  just  below  the  city.  [Agri- 
GENTUM.]  It  is  now  called  the  Brago,  and  is  a 
small  stream,  though  flowing  through  a deep  valley, 
till  immediately  below  the  walls  of  Agrigentum. 
Considerable  confusion  exists  among  some  modem 
writers  with  regard  to  the  two  rivers  of  Agrigentum ; 
but  the  point  is  fully  cleared  up  by  Siefert  {Ahragas 
u.  sein  Gebiet.  pp.  20 — 22).  [Agrigentum.} 

Polybius  (ix.  27)  is  the  only  author  who  mentions 
the  Agrigentine  Hypsas  by  name,  and  he  states  dis- 
tinctly that  it  was  the  river  flowing  at  the  foot  of 
the  hill  of  Agrigentum  on  the  W .and  SW.  [E.H.B.] 

HYPSE'LA  ('Tij/ri\rj,  Ptol.  iv.  5.  § 64 ; ‘"T^rjXis, 
Steph.  B.  s.  V. ; ’T^rjAoiroKircbv  Socrat.  H.  E. 

i.  32 : Eth.  'T^/rjAtrT??),  the  capital  of  the  Nomon 
Hypselites  in  Upper  Egypt.  (Lat.  27°  N.)  It  stood 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  nearly  opposite  As- 
taeopolis.  [W.  B.  D.] 

HYPSI  (‘'TiJ/oi),  a place  in  Laconia,  containing 
temples  of  Asclepius  and  Artemis  Daphnaea,  situate 
30  stadia  from  the  Carneium  on  Mt.  Cnacadium. 
Leake  places  Hypsi  at  Vathy,  on  the  coast,  but  it 
was  probably  in  the  mountains  in  the  interior. 
(Leake,  Morea,  vol.  i.  p.  276;  C'axii\x&,  Pelopon- 
nesos, vol.  ii.  p.  275.) 

HYPSU'S  ('TifoCs,  -ouvTos),  a town  of  Arcadia, 
in  the  district  Cynuria,  situated  upon  a mountain  of 
the  same  name,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Hyp- 
sus,  a son  of  Lycaon.  It  is  placed  by  the  French 
Commission  at  Stemnitza.  (Pans.  viii.  3.  § 3,  35. 

§ 7 ; Steph.  B.  s.  v. : Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c.  p.  161 ; 
Leake,  Peloponnesiaca,  p.  240.) 

HYECA'NIA  (j}  '’TpKar'ia : Eth.  'tpKavds,  ’Tp- 
Kavios,  Hyrcanius),  a province  of  Asia,  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caspian,  sometimes 
called  from  it  the  Hyrcanian  sea;  on  the  east  by  the 
Oxus  (the  Jihon  or  Amu-Darjd),  which  separates 
it  from  Margiana ; on  the  S.  by  the  northern  spurs 
of  the  Montes  Sariphi  (now  Hazofri),  which  separate 
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it  from  Ariana  and  Parthia;  and  on  the  W.  by  the 
M.  Coronus  and  the  river  Charindas,  which  formed 
its  limits  in  the  direction  of  Media.  Its  boundaries 
at  .'different  periods  of  history  were,  however,  various ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  in  later  times  it  compreliended 
the  greater  part  of  the  districts  now  known  by  the 
names  of  Mazanderdn,  Khorassdn,  Dabistdn,  and 
Dahistdn.  More  strictly,  it  would  have  included 
only  Mazanderdn.  According  to  Arrian,  the  dis- 
trict was  situated  on  the  left  of  the  road  which  led  to 
Bactra,  and  was  intersected  by  high  and  steep  moun- 
tains, but  with,  however,  a champaign  country  ex- 
tending along  the  sea  (iii.  25).  This  would  corre- 
spond with  the  present  state  of  Mazanckrdn. 
According  to  Strabo,  it  extended  along  the  Caspian 
sea,  which  was  very  marshy  along  its  shores,  and 
was  watered  by  both  the  Ochus  and  the  Oxus  on 
their  way  into  that  sea;  he  states  also  that  it  was 
separated  from  the  desert  by  the  river  Sameius  (xi. 
pp.  508 — 51 1).  Professor  Wilson  has  remarked  that 
this  view  would  give  far  too  great  an  extent  to  this 
province,  the  name  of  w'hich  is  undoubtedly  preserved 
in  the  modern  Gurkan  or  Jorjan,  a town  to  the  E. 
of  Asterabad.  {Ariana,  p.  142.)  The  principal 
rivers  of  Hyrcania  were  the  Sarneius  (now  the 
Atrek),  the  Socanaa,  the  Syderis,  the  Maxera,  and 
the  Charindas.  Its  chief  city  appears  to  have  borne 
at  diflferent  times  various  appellations;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  Tape  of  Strabo  (xi.  p,  508),  the 
Zadracarta  of  Arrian  (iii.  23,  25),  and  the  Carta 
of  Strabo  {1.  c.)  w'ere,  as  the  chief  residence  of  the 
rulers  of  the  land,  one  and  the  same  place.  Besides 
this,  was  Talabroca  (Strab.  1.  c.),  probably  the 
same  as  the  Tambrax  of  Polybius  (x.  31);  Hvr- 
CANiA  or  Hyrcana  ; and  Samariaxa.  Some  part 
of  Hyrcania,  especially  that  near  the  sea,  is  stated  to 
have  been  very  fertile,  especially  in  wine  and  fruits 
(Strab.  xi.  p.  508);  com,  however,  was  not  sown 
there  (Strab.  1.  c.),  and  the  mountain  land  was 
covered  with  dense  woods  (Diod.  xvii.  75),  which 
were  full  of  wild  bees  (Strab.  L c.).  The  land  also 
contained  many  wild  beasts,  as  the  tiger.  (Mela, 
iii.  5;  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6.)  The  people  of  the 
land  bore  the  generic  name  of  Hyrcani ; but  the 
country  itself  was  divided  into  several  smaller  dis- 
tncts,  such  as  Astabene,  Siracene,  and  Arsitis. 

Of  the  Hyrcani,  as  distinct  from  the  nations  in 
their  neighbourhood,  the  ancient  writers  say  little; 
but  Xenophon  states  that  they  were  subdued  by  the 
Assyrians  {Cyrop.  i.  5),  and  Curtius  that  6000  of 
them  were  in  the  anny  of  Dareius  when  he  was  pre- 
paring to  resist  the  invasion  of  Alexander  (iii.  2). 
They  probably  partook  of  the  character  of  the  wild 
tribes  adjoining  them ; and  the  statement  of  Strabo, 
that  no  corn  was  sowm  in  Hyrcania,  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  bulk  of  the  population  was  an 
unsettled  one.  On  their  NE.  frontier  we  know  that 
many  Scythian  tribes  were  settled,  as  the  Daae.  [V.] 
HYRCA'NIA  ('Tpfcavi'a  yif]rp6TvoKis,  Ptol.  vi.  9. 
§ 7,  viii.  23.  § 3;  Hyrcana,  Amm.  Marc,  xxiii.  6), 
a town  placed  by  Ptolemy  to  the  east  of  the  river 
Maxera  in  Hyrcania  (probably  the  modem  Tedjin). 
It  is  most  likely  represented  by  the  modern  Gurkan 
or  Jorjan,  a place  to  the  NE.  of  Asterabad.  [V.j 
HYKC  A'N  I A (’TpKavia : Eth'tpKouos'),  the  name 
of  a to\vn  in  Lydia,  situated  in  the  Hyrcanian  plain 
(jh  ’TpKaviov  ired'iov),  which  is  said  to  have  derived 
its  name  from  a colony  of  Hyrcanians  being  settled 
here  by  the  Persians.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  629;  comp. 
Steph.  B.  8.  v.)  They  were  afterwards  mingled 
with  some  Macedonian^  who  also  settled  in  this  dis- 
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trict,  whence  they  are  called  by  Pliny  and  Tacitus 
“ Macedones  Hyrcani.”  (Plin.  v.  29.  s.  31 ; Tac. 
Ann.  ii.  47.)  There  were  two  towns  in  this  plain: 
one  called  Hyrcania,  and  the  other  Mosteni.  (Tac. 
l.c.',  Ptol.  V.  2.  § 16.) 
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HYRCA'NIUM  MARE.  [Caspium  Mare.J 

HY'RIA,  HY'RIUM,  or  U'RIA,  is  the  name  of 
several  ancient  towns  in  Italy,  which  is  very  variously 
written,  and  often  corrupted,  in  our  extant  MSS. ; 
but  all  these  forms  appear  to  be  originally  the 
same. 

1.  ('Ypi'rj,  Herod.;  *Tpta,  App.;  Ovpia,  Strab.; 
Eth.  TJritanus:  Oria),  an  inland  city  of  Calabria, 
situated  nearly  in  the  heart  of  that  country,  on  the 
Appian  Way,  about  midway  between  Brundusium 
and  Tarentum.  {Tab.  Pent.)  Strabo  correctly  de- 
scribes it  as  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  isthmus,  as 
he  terms  it,  between  the  two  seas.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  282.) 
He  tells  us  that  a palace  of  one  of  the  ancient  native 
kings  was  still  shown  there:  and  Herodotus  repre- 
sents it  as  the  metropolis  of  the  Messapians,  founded 
by  a colony  of  Cretans  on  their  return  from  Sicily. 
According  to  this  statement,  it  was  the  most  ancient 
of  the  Messapian  cities,  from  whence  all  the  others 
were  founded.  (Herod,  vii.  170.)  But  though  it 
thus  appears  to  have  been  in  early  times  a place  of 
importance,  we  hear  very  little  of  it  afterw'ards, 
though  its  name  again  appears  in  Appian  during  the 
civil  war  between  Octavian  and  Antony,  while  the 
latter  was  besieging  Brundusium.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
V.  58.)  The  people  of  Hyria  must  also  be  under- 
stood by  the  “ Urites  ” of  Livy,  whom  he  enumerates 
among  the  allied  cities  that  furnished  ships  to  the 
praetor  C.  Lucretius  in  b.  c.  171  (Liv.  xlii.  48), 
if  the  reading  be  correct : but  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  an  inland  town  like  Hyria  could  be  one 
of  those  bound  to  furnish  a naval  contingent.  The 
“ Uritanus  ager  ” is  mentioned  in  the  Liber  Coloni- 
arum  (p.  262)  _ among  the  “ Civitates  Provinciae 
Calabriae,”  and  it  therefore  appears  to  have  held  the 
rank  of  an  ordinary  provincial  town  under  the  Roman 
Empire : and  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  Pliny  (iii. 
11.  s.  16.  § 100)  we  should  read  XJria  for  Varia. 
In  Ptolemy  also  (iii.  1.  § 77)  we  should  probably 
substitute  Ovpiov  for  Oijprjrou,  as  Veretum  {Ov4pv- 
rov')  had  been  already  mentioned  just  before.  The 
modem  town,  which  still  retains  the  name  of  Oria, 
is  a considerable  place  situated  on  a hill  of  moderate 
elevation,  but  commanding  an  extensive  view  over  all 
the  country  round.  There  are  no  ancient  remains, 
but  inscriptions  have  been  found  there  in  the  Mes- 
sapian dialect,  and  numerous  coins,  bearing  the  name 
of  Orra,  which,  though  written  in  Roman  cha- 
racters, was  probably  the  native  name  of  the  city. 
(Millingen,  Numism.  de  VAnc.  Italie,  p.  281.) 

2.  (Uria,  Plin.;  Ovpeiov,  Strab.;  Ovpiov,  Ptol.; 
‘'Tpiov,  Dionys.  P. : Eth.  ‘TpiarTvos,  Urias  or  Urianus  : 
Rodi),  a city  of  Apulia,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Adriatic  N.  of  the  promontory  of  Garganus.  It 
gave  to  the  extensive  bay  formed  by  that  projecting 
headland  with  the  coast  of  Apulia  on  the  N.,  the 
pame  of  Urias  Sinus.  (IMel.  ii.  4.  § 7.)  Its  name  is 
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mentioned  both  by  Pliny  and  Ptolemy  among  the  cities 
of  the  Daunian  or  Northern  Apulians:  the  former,  in- 
deed, appears  to  place  it  S.  of  the  promontory  of  Gar- 
ganus,  but  this  is  probably  only  an  apparent  inac- 
curacy arising  from  the  order  of  enumeration.  But  he 
afterwards  notices  the  Hyrini  (by  which  it  is  impos- 
sible that  he  can  mean  the  Hyria  in  Calabria)  in  his 
general  list  of  towns  in  the  interior  of  the  Second 
Region.  There  is  no  mode  of  explaining  this,  except 
by  supposing  it  to  be  a simple  mistake.  (Plin.  iii.  11. 
s.  18;  Ptol.  iii.  1.  § 17.)  Dionysius  Periegetes  also 
mentions  Hyrium  as  a maritime  city  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Adriatic  Sea  (which  he  probably  regarded  as 
commencing  at  the  promontory  of  Garganus),  and 
the  limit  of  lapyg  a towards  the  N.  (Dionys.  Per. 
380)  : hence,  it  is  clearly  of  the  Apulian  city  that 
he  is  speaking.  No  mention  of  it  is  found  in  history : 
and  the  best  clue  to  its  position  is  derived  from  Strabo, 
who  tells  us  it  was  the  first  city  which  occurred  on 
the  N side  of  Mt.  Garganus,  after  doubling  the  pro- 
montory of  that  name.  Hence,  we  may  place  it, 
approximately  at  least,  on  the  site  of  Rodi,  a small 
town  on  a projecting  point  or  headland,  about  20 
miles  W.  of  Viesti,  and  near  the  entrance  of  a salt- 
water lake,  or  lagoon,  called  Lago  di  Varano,  a 
name  which  is  very  probably  only  a corruption  of 
Lacus  Urianus.  (Romanelli,  vol.  ii.  p.  283.) 

To  this  city  may  probably  be  ascribed  the  coins 
with  the  legend  TPIATINHN,  which  were  assigned 
by  Millingen  (A?m.  de  Vltalie,  p.  119)  to  Veretum 
in  Calabria. 

3.  (^Eth.  ^tpivaios).  The  existence  of  a third 
city  of  the  name  in  Campania,  though  resting  only 
on  numismatic  evidence,  may  be  considered  as  well 
established.  The  coins  in  question,  which  are  of 
silver  and  very  numerous,  have  not  only  types  pecu- 
liar to  Campania,  but  are  always  found  in  that 
country,  and  frequently  together  with  coins  of  Nola, 
which  they  so  closely  resemble  that  some  numis- 
matists are  of  opinion  that  Hyrium  or  Hyrina  was 
a native  name  of  that  city.  It  is  more  probable  that 
it  was  situated  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood  ; 
perhaps  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  it  that 
Palaeopolis  did  to  Neapolis : but,  in  either  case,  the 
absence  of  all  notice  of  the  name  in  any  ancient 
writer  is  very  remarkable.  (Millingen,  Num.  de 
VAnc.  Ital.  p.  138  ; Cavedoni,  Num.  Ital.  Vet. 
p.  31 ; Friedlander,  Oshische  Munien,  pp.  37,  38.) 
The  legend  TPINA  is  abbreviated  from  TPINAI02 
or  TPINAIXIN : others,  however,  have  (though  much 
more  rarely)  TPIAN02  and  YPIETH2.  [E.  H.  B.] 


HY'RIA  ('Tpia  : Eth.  'Tptarrjs),  a Boeotian 
town,  mentioned  by  Homer  along  with  Aulis.  (Horn. 
II.  ii.  496.)  Hence  it  was  placed  near  Aulis;  but 
its  position  was  quite  uncertain,  and  some  of  the 
ancient  critics  identified  it,  though  without  sufficient 
reason,  with  Hysiae.  Strabo  placed  it  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Tanagra.  (Strab.  ix.  pp.  404,  408;  Steph. 
B.  s.  V.;  Plin.  iv.  7.  s.  12.) 

HY'RIE,  a lake  in  Aetolia.  [Aetolta,  p.  64,  a.] 
llYRMrNE  Q'Tp/xipr)'),  a town  of  Elis,  upon  ihe 
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coast,  mentioned  by  Homer  as  one  of  the  towns  of  the 
Epeii.  It  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  the  Epeian  towns,  since  it  is  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  Actor,  the  son  of  Hyrmine,  who 
was  a daughter  of  Epeius.  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
the  town  had  disappeared,  but  its  site  was  marked 
by  a rocky  promontory  near  Cyllene,  called  Horinina 
or  Hyrmina.  Leake  supposes  that  the  town  occupied 
the  position  of  Kastro  Tornese,  on  the  peninsula  of 
Klemutzi;  but  both  Boblaye  and  Curtius,  with  more 
probability,  place  it  further  north,  at  the  modern 
harbour  of  KunupUi,  where,  on  a projecting  point  of 
land,  are  some  ancient  ruins,  (Horn,  II.  ii.  616; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  341;  Paus.  v.  1.  §§  6,  11;  Steph,  B. 
s.  v.\  Plin.  iv.  5.  s.  6;  Leake,  Morea^  vol.  ii.  p.  176; 
Boblaye,  Recherclies,  <^c.  p.  120;  Curtius,  Pelopon- 
nesos,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.) 

HYRTACPNA  ('Ypra/aVa : 'Tpua/aVa,  Scyl.  p. 
18;  NpraKiva,  Ptol.  iii.  17.  § 10  : Eth.‘'TpraKos, 
’TpTUKiPos,  Steph.  B.),  a city  of  Crete,  which,  little 
as  we  learn  of  its  position  from  Ptolemy  and  Ste- 
phanas of  Byzantium,  yet  we  may  safely  infer  from 
the  former’s  words  that  it  was  situated  to  the  SE.  of 
Polyrrhenia,  and  to  the  W.  of  Lappa.  Scylax  (1.  c.) 
teaches  us  more  respecting  its  site;  he  places  it  on 
the  S.  of  the  island,  and  to  the  S.  of  the  Dictyn- 
nean  temple  of  Artemis  and  the  Pergamian  district. 
These  indications  agree  well  with  the  situation  of  the 
ruins  discovered  by  Mr.  Pashley  (Trav.  vol.  ii.  p. 
Ill)  on  a hill  near  the  village  of  Temenia. 

Numerous  vestiges  of  polygonal  masonry  on  the 
N.  and  W.  sides,  and  measuring  little  more  than 
half  a mile  in  length,  are  still  existing.  On  the 
other  sides  the  city  was  precipitous.  It  is  curious 
to  observe  the  care  taken  by  the  inhabitants  in  de- 
fending the  gateways  of  their  city.  Not  only  do 
walls  project  without  the  gate,  but  flanking  walls 
are  executed  within,  forming  passages  through  which 
the  enemy  would  have  to  pass  before  he  could  set 
foot  within  the  city. 

The  coins  of  Hyrtacina  present  types  similar  to 
those  of  Elyros,  with  the  retrograde  epigraph  ATBY 
and  TPTAKINinN.  (Rasche,  vol.  ii.  pt.  i.  p.  600; 
Mionnet,  Descr.  des  Med.  vol.  ii  p.  277  ; Mionnet, 
Supplement^  vol.  iv.  p.  324.)  [E.  B.  J.] 


HY'SIAE  ('T<r<ai',  'Tut'a,  Steph.  B.  s.v.).  1.  {Eth. 
'Tuieus),  a town  of  Boeotia,  in  the  Parasopia,  at  the 
northern  foot  of  Mt.  Cithaeron,  and  on  the  high  road 
fi-om  Thebes  to  Athens.  It  was  said  to  have  been  a 
colony  from  Hyria,  and  to  have  been  foimded  by 
Nycteus,  father  of  Antiope.  (Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Herodotus  says  that  both  Hysiae  and  Oenoe  were 
Attic  demi  when  they  were  taken  by  the  Boeotians 
in  B.  c.  507.  (Herod,  v.  74.)  It  probably,  however, 
belonged  to  Plataea.  (Comp.  Herod,  vi.  lok)  Oenoe 
was  recovered  by  the  Athenians;  but,  as  Mt.  Ci- 
thaeron was  the  natural  boundary  between  Attica 
and  Boeotia,  Hysiae  continued  to  be  a Boeotian  town. 
Hysiae  is  mentioned  in  the  operations  which  preceded 
the  battle  of  Plataea.  (Herod,  ix  15,  25.)  [Pla- 
taea.] Hysiae  was  in  ruins  in  the  time  of  I’au- 
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sanias,  who  noticed  there  an  unfinished  temple  of 
Apollo  and  a sacred  well.  (Paus.  ix.  2.  § 1.)  Leake 
observed  “ a little  beyond  the  great  road  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain,  a great  quantity  of  loose  stones  in 
the  fields,  together  with  some  traces  of  ancient  walls, 
and  the  mouth  of  a well  or  cistern,  of  Hellenic  con- 
struction, now  filled  up.”  This  we  may  conclude  to 
be  the  site  of  Hysiae.  (Leake,  Northern  Greece, 
vol.  ii.  p.  327.)  Hysiae  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
following  passages:  Eurip.  .BaccA.  751 ; Thuc.  iii. 
24,  V.  83. 

2.  (^Eth.  'T(rtoT77s),  a town  in  the  Argeia,  on  the 
road  from  Argos  to  Tegea,  and  at  the  foot  of  Mt. 
Parthenium.  (Paus.  ii.  24.  § 7,  viii.  6.  § 4,  54.  § 7 ; 
Strab.  viii.  p.  376.)  It  appears  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  the  Argives,  along  with  Tiryns,  l\Iycenae, 
and  the  other  towns  in  the  Argeia,  after  the  Persian 
w'ars  (Paus.  viii.  27.  § 1);  but  it  was  afterwards  re- 
stored, and  was  occupied  by  the  Argives  in  the  Pe- 
loponnesian War  as  a frontier-fortress,  till  it  w’as 
taken  and  destroyed  a second  time  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  B.  c.  417.  (Thuc.  v.  83;  Diod.  xii.  81.) 
The  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonians  by  the  Argives, 
near  Hysiae,  of  which  Pausanias  (ii.  24.  § 7)  speaks, 
is  placed  in  b.  c.  669. 

The  ruins  of  Hysiae  stand  on  an  isolated  hill 
above  the  plain  of  Achladokampos  (’AxA.a5d/fa^i7ro$, 
from  dxpas,  dx^ds,  “ a wild  pear-tree,”  and  Kapivos, 
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“ a plain  ”).  They  consist  of  the  remains  of  the 
acropolis,  which  escaped  the  notice  of  Leake.  (Leake, 
Morea,  vol.  ii.  p.  334;  Boblaye,  Recherches,  ^c. 
p.  48;  Eoss,  Reisen  im  Peloponnes,  p.  147.) 
HYSPIRATIS.  [CAaiBALA.] 

HYSSUS  ("Tco-os),  a small  river  in  the  east  of 
Pontus,  180  stadia  to  the  east  of  Trapezus.  (Arrian, 
Peripl.  p.  6.)  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
river  is  the  modem  Sounnun;  for  the  port- town  at 
its  mouth,  which  bore  the  name  Hyssus  or  Ilyssi 
porius,  w'as  afterwards  called  'Souadppia  (Ano- 
nym. Peripl.  p.  13),  and,  according  to  Procopius 
(B.  G.  iv.  2),  ^ovaovpfiaira.  This  port-town,  men- 
tioned by  Arrian  (Z.  c.)  and  by  the  Anonymus  (p. 
14),  is  called  in  the  Tab.  Pent.  Hyssilime,  and 
seems  to  have  been  a place  of  some  importance ; for 
it  was  fortified,  and  had  the  ‘‘  cohors  Apuleia  civium 
Romanorum  ” for  its  garrison  (^Notit.  Imp.  Orient. 
27).  [L.  S.] 

HYSTOE,  a town  of  Crete,  which  the  Scholiast 
on  Aratus  (^Phaen.  vol.  ii.  p.  40,  ed.  Buhle)  connects 
with  the  Idaean  nymph  Cynosura,  one  of  the  nurses 
of  Zeus.  (Hock,  Kreta,  vol.  i.  p.  434.)  [E.B.  J.] 

HYTANIS  or  HYCTANIS,  a river  of  Carmania 
mentioned  by  Pliny  (vi.  23.  s.  26),  and  which  he  says 
washed  down  gold.  Strabo,  on  the  authority  of 
Onesicritus,  speaks  of  a similar  river,  but  does  not 
give  its  name  (xv.  p.  726).  [V.] 


END  OF  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 
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